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THE  EPISTLE  DEDICATORIE. 

To  the  moft  Noble  and  Incomparable  Paire  of  Brethren.     William  Earle  of  Pembroke,  &c. 
Lord  Chamberlaine  to  the  Kings  moft  Excellent  Maiefty. 
And  Philip  Earle  of  Montgomery,  &c.     Gentleman  of  his  Maiefties  Bed-Chamber. 
Both  ICnights  of  the  moft  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  our  fingular  good  Lords. 

Right  Honourable, 

HILST  we  ftudie  to  be  thankful  in  our  particular,  for  the  many  fauors 
we  haue  receiued  from  your  L.  L.  we  are  falne  vpon  the  ill  fortune,  to 
mingle  two  the  moft  diuerfe  things  that  can  bee,  feare,  and  raflmefTe; 
rafhnefTe  in  the  enterprize,  and  feare  of  the  fuccefTe.  For,  when  we  valew 
the  places  your  H.  H.  fuftaine,  we  cannot  but  know  their  dignity  greater, 
then  to  defcend  to  the  reading  of  thefe  trifles :  and,  while  we  name  them 
trifles,  we  have  depriu*d  our  felues  of  the  defence  of  our  Dedication. .  But 
Cnce  your  L.L.  haue  beene  pleasM  to  thinke  thefe  trifles  fome-thing,  heere- 
,  tofore ;  and  haue  profequuted  both  them,  and  their  Author  liuing,  with  fb  much  fauour :  we 
hope,  that  (they  out-liuing  him,  and  he  not  hauing  the  fate,  common  with  fome,  to  be  exe- 
quutor  to  his  owne  writings)  you  will  vfe  the  like  indulgence  toward  them,  you  haue  done 
vnto  their  parent.  There  is  a  great  difierence,  whether  any  Booke  choofe  his  Patrones,  or 
finde  them  :  This  hath  done  both.  For,  fo  much  were  your  L.  L.  likings  of  the  feuerall 
parts,  when  they  were  aded,  as  before  they  were  publifhed,  the  Volume  aflc'd  to  be  yours. 
We  haue  but  coUeded  them,  and  done  an  office  to  the  dead,  to  procure  his  Orphanes, 
Guardians ;  without  ambition  either  of  felfe-profit,  or  fame ;  onely  to  keepe  the  memory  of 
fo  worthy  a  Friend,  &  Fellow  aliue,  as  was  our  SHAKESPEARE^  by  humble  offer  of  his 
playes,  to  your  moft  noble  patronage.  Wherein,  as  we  haue  iuftly  obferued,  no  man  to 
come  neere  your  L.  L.  but  with  a  kind  of  religious  addreflie ;  it  hath  bin  the  height  of  our 
care,  who  arc  the  Prefenters,  to  make  the  prefent  worthy  of  your  H.  H.  by  the  perfedion. 
But,  there  we  muft  alfo  craue  our  abilities  to  be  confiderd,  my  Lords.  We  cannot  go 
beyond  Our  owne  powers.  Country  hands  reach  foorth  milke,  creame,  fruites,  or  what 
they  haue  :  and  many  Nations  (we  haue  heard)  that  had  not  gummes  &  incenfe,  obtained 
their  requefts  with  a  leauened  Cake.  It  was  no  fault  to  approch  their  Gods,  by  what 
meanes  they  could :  And  the  moft,  though  meaneft,  of  things  are  made  more  precious, 
when  they  are  dedicated  to  Temples.  In  that  name  therefore,  we  moft  humbly  confecrate 
to  your  H.  H.  thefe  remaines  of  your  feruant  Shakefpeare:  that  what  delight  is  in  them, 
^  may  be  euer  your  L.  L.  the  reputation  his,  &  the  faults  ours,  if  any  be  committed,  by  a 
payre  fo  careful!  to  fliew  their  gratitude  both  to  the  liuing,  and  the  dead,  as  is 

I  Your  Lordfliippes  moft  bourden, 

loHN  Hemingb. 
Henry  Condell. 
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TO  THE  GREAT  VARIETY  OF  READERS. 


ROM  the  moft  able,  to  him  that  can  but  fpell:  There  you  are  numbered. 
Wc  had  rather  you  were  weighd.  Efpecially,  when  the  fete  of  all  Bookes 
depends  vpon  your  capacities:  and  not  of  your  heads  alone,  but  of  your  purfes. 
Well !  it  is  now  publique,  &  you  wil  ftand  for  your  priuiledges  wee  know : 
to  read,  and  cenfure.  Do  fo,  but  buy  it  firft.  That  doth  beft  commend  a 
Booke,  the  Stationer  faies.  Then,  how  odde  foeuer  your  braines  be,  or  your 
wifedomes,  make  your  licence  the  feme,  and  fpare  not.  ludge  your  fixe-pen*orth,  your 
(hillings  worth,  your  fiue  (hillings  worth  at  a  time,  or  higher,  fo  you  rife  to  the  iuft  rates, 
and  welcome.  But,  what  euer  you  do.  Buy.  Cenfure  will  not  driue  a  Trade,  or  make 
the  lacke  go.  And  though  you  be  a  Magiftrate  of  wit,  and  fit  on  the  Stage  at  Blaci-FrierSj 
or  the  Coci'pitj  to  arraigne  Playes  dailie,  know,  thefe  Playes  haue  had  their  triall  alreadie, 
and  lood  out  all  Appeales ;  and  do  now  come  forth  quitted  rather  by  a  Decree  of  Court, 
then  any  purchased  Letters  of  commendation. 

It  had  bene  a  thing,  we  confefTe,  worthie  to  haue  bene  wi(hed,  that  the  Author  him- 
felfe  had  liuM  to  haue  fet  forth,  and  ouerfeen  his  owne  writings ;  But  fince  it  hath  bin 
ordain'd  otherwife,  and  he  by  death  departed  from  that  right,  we  pray  you  do  not  envie  his 
Friends,  the  office  of  their  care,  and  paine,  to  haue  coUeded/  &  publifh'd  them ;  and  (b  to 
haue  publi(h'd  them,  as  where  (before)  you  were  abus'd  with  diuerfe  ftolne,  and  furreptitious 
copies,  maimed,  and  deformed  by  the  frauds  and  ftealthes  of  iniurious  impofters,  that  expos'd 
them :  euen  thofe,  are  now  oSer'd  to  your  view  cur'd,  and  perfed  of  their  limbes ;  and  all 
the  reft,  abfolute  in  their  numbers,  as  he  conceiued  them.  Who,  as  he  was  a  happie  imi- 
tator of  Nature,  was  a  moft  gentle  exprefler  of  it.  His  mind  and  h^nd  went  together : 
And  what  he  thought,  he  vttered  with  that  eafinefle,  that  wee  haue  fcarfe  receiued  from 
him  a  blot  in  his  papers.  But  it  is  not  our  prouince,  who  onely  gather  his  works,  and  giue 
them  you,  to  praife  him.  It  is  yours  that  reade  him.  And  there  we  hope,  to  your  diuers 
capacities,  you  will  finde  enough,  both  to  draw,  and  hold  you :  for  his  wit  can  no  more  lie 
hid,  then  it  could  be  loft.  Reade  him,  therefore ;  and  againe,  and  againe :  And  if  then 
you  doe  not  like  him,  furely  you  are  in  fome  manifeft  danger,  not  to  vnderftand  him.  And 
fo  we  leaue  you  to  other  of  his  Friends,  whom  if  you  need,  can  bee  your  guides :  if  you 
neede  them  not,  you  can  leade  your  felues,  and  others.     And  fuch  Readers  we  wi(h  him. 

loHN  Heminge. 
Henrib  Condell 
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SKETCH 


or 


LIPU  OP   SHAKESPEARE 


By  ALEXANDER  CHALMERS,  A.  IL 


WaiXAM  8HAKB8PSARB  wm  born  %i  Strai- 
Ibvd-iipoii-AToiiy  in  Warwickshire,  on  tlie  28d 
day  of  April,  1664.  Of  the  rank  of  his  family  it  is 
aot  ceay  to  form  mn  opinion.  Mr.  Rowe  sa/s  that  hj 
the  regiator  and  certain  pablio  writings  relating  to 
Stratford,  it  nppeara  that  his  ancestors  were  **  of  gpod 
figure  and  faahion,"  in  that  town,  and  are  mentioned 
u  **  gentlemen,**  an  epithet  which  was  more  determi- 
■atc  then  than  at  present,  when  it  has  become  an  nn- 
liaiited  phraae  of  courtesy.  His  father,  John  Shake- 
speare, waa  a  oonaiderable  dealer  in  wool,  and  had 
been  an  officer  and  bailiff  (probably  high-bailiff  or 
nayor)  ef  tlie  body  corporate  of  Stratford.  He  held 
ftlso  the  office  of  justice  of  the  peace;  and  at  one  time, 
it  is  said,  possessed  lands  and  tenements  to  the  amount 
«r  X500,  the  raward  of  his  grandfhther's  faithfUl  and 
approved  aerricea  to  King  Henry  YIL  This,  howcTer, 
has  been  asserted  upon  Tory  donbtfnl  authority.  Bnt 
whaterer  may  l&aTO  been  his  former  wealth,  it  appears 
to  hsTe  been  greatly  reduced  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life,  as  we  iind,  f^m  the  books  of  the  Corporation, 
tbat,  in  1679,  be  was  excused  the  trifling  weekly  tax 
•f  foorpence  Icried  on  all  the  aldermen ;  and  that,  in 
1586,  aaotber  alderman  was  appointed  in  his  room,  in 
eessequeace  of  bia  declining  to  attend  on  the  business 
of  that  office.  It  ia  CTcn  said  that  he  followed  for  some 
tnw  the  occapation  of  a  butcher.  It  must  haTC  been, 
bffwercr,  at  tbis  Ume,  no  inconsiderable  addition  to 
kis  difienlties  tbat  he  had  a  family  of  ten  children. 
His  wife  was  tbe  daughter  and  heiress  of  Bobert 
Aides  ef  WeUinscote,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  who 
is  styled  *«  a  gentleman  of  worship.'*  The  woodland 
ptxt  of  this  country  was  anciently  called  Ardmi^  af- 
t«rwards  softened  to  Ardm  ;  and  hence  the  name. 


Our  illustrious  poet  was  the  eldest  son,  and  recelTcd 
his  early  education,  howcTcr  narrow  or  liberal,  at  a 
free  school,  probably  that  founded  at  Stratford.  From 
this  he  appears  to  haTC  been  soon  remoTed,  and  placed 
in  the  office  of  some  country  attorney,  or  the  seneschal 
of  some  manor  court,  where  it  is  highly  probable  he 
picked  up  those  technical  law  phrases  that  so  fre- 
quently occur  in  his  plays,  and  could  not  hare  been 
in  common  use,  unless  among  professional  men.  His 
early  life  was  incompatible  with  a  course  of  education; 
and  it  is  certain,  that  **  his  contemporaries,  friends  and 
foes,  nay,  and  himself  likewise,  agree  in  his  want  of 
what  is  usually  termed  literature."  It  is,  indeed,  a 
strong  argument  in  faTor  of  Shakespeare's  illiterature, 
that  it  was  maintained  by  all  his  contemporaries,  many 
of  whom  have  left  upon  record  every  merit  they  could 
bestow  on  him ;  and  by  his  successors,  who  liTed  near- 
est to  his  time,  when  **  his  memory  was  green." 

In  his  eighteenth  year,  or  perhaps  a  little  sooner, 
he  married  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  eight  years  older 
than  himself,  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway,  who  is 
said  to  have  been  a  substantial  yeoman  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Stratford.  Of  his  domestic  economy,  or 
professional  occupation  at  this  time,  we  have  no  in- 
formation; but  it  would  appear  that  both  were  in  a 
considerable  degree  neglected  by  his  associating  with 
a  gang  of  deer-stealers.  Being  detected  with  them  in 
robbing  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote, 
near  Stratford,  he  was  so  rigorously  prosecuted  by 
that  gentleman,  as  to  be  obliged  to  leare  his  family 
and  business,  and  take  shelter  in  London.  Sir  Thomas, 
on  this  occasion,  is  said  to  haTo  been  exasperated  by  a 
ballad  Shakespeare  wrote,  probably  his  first  essay  in 
poetry. 

(iii) 


IV 


THE  LIFE  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE. 


The  balli^d,  however,  must  have  made  Bome  noise  at 
Sir  Thomas's  expense,  as  the  author  took  care  it  should 
be  affixed  to  his  park-gates,  and  liberally  circulated 
among  his  neighbors. 

On  his  arrival  in  London,  which  was  probably  in 
1686,  when  he  was  twenty-two  years  old,  he  is  said  to 
have  made  his  iSrst  acquaintance  in  the  play-house,  to 
which  idleness  or  taste  may  have  directed  him,  and 
where  his  necessities,  if  tradition  may  be  credited, 
obliged  him  to  accept  the  office  of  call-boy,  or  prompt- 
er's attendant.  This  is  a  menial  whose  employment 
it  is  to  give  the  performers  notice  to  be  ready  to  enter, 
as  often  as  the  business  of  the  play  requires  their 
appenrance  on  the  'stag^. 

But  in  whatever  situation  he  was  first  employed  at 
the  theatre,  he  appears  to  have  soon  discovered  those 
talents  which  afterwards  made  him 

Th'  appUaae,  delight,  the  wonder  of  onr  stage  1 

Some  distinction  he  probably  first  acquired  as  an 
actor,  although  Mr.  Rowe  has  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover any  character  in  which  he  appeared  to  more  ad- 
vantage than  that  of  the  ghost  in  Hamlet.  The  in- 
structions given  to  the  player  in  that  tragedy,  and 
other  passages  of  his  works,  show  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  skill  of  acting,  and  such  as  is 
scarcely  surpassed  in  our  own  days.  He  appears  to 
have  studied  nature  in  acting  as  much  as  in  writing. 

Mr.  Rowe  regrets  that  he  cannot  inform  us  which 
was  the  first  play  he  wrote.  More  skilful  research 
has  since  found,  that  Romeo  and  Juliet,  and  Rich- 
ard 11  and  III  were  printed  in  1597,  when  he  was 
thirty-three  years  old:  there  is  also  some  reason  to 
think  that  he  commenced  as  a  dramatic  writer  in  1592, 
and  Mr.  Malone  even  places  his  first  play,  **  First  part 
of  Henry  VI,"  in  1589.  His  plnys,  however,  must 
have  been  not  only  popular,  but  approved  by  persons 
of  the  higher  order,  as  we  are  certain  that  he  enjoyed 
the  gracious  favor  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  very 
fond  of  the  stnge  :  nnd  the  particular  and  affectionate 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  he 
dedicated  his  poems  of  **  Venus  and  Adonis,^'  and  his 
**  Tarquin  and  Lucrece."  On  Sir  William  Davenant's 
authority,  it  has  been  asserted,  that  this  nobleman  at 
one  time  gave  him  a  thonsand  pounds  to  enable  him  to 
complete  a  purchase.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  adver- 
tisement prefixed  to  Lintot's  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
poemfl,  it  is  said,  "That  most  learned  prince,  and 
great  patron  of  learning.  King  James  the  First,  was 
pleased,  with  his  own  hand,  to  write  an  amicable  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Shakeppeare;  which  letter,  though  now  lost, 
remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  William  D'Avenant, 
as  a  credible  person  now  living  can  testify."  Dr. 
Farmer  with  great  probability  supposes,  that  this  let- 
ter was  written  by  King  James,  in  return  for  the  com- 
pliment paid  to  him  in  Macbeth.  The  relator  of  this 
anecdote  was  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  These 
brief  notices,  meagre  as  they  are,  may  ahow  that  our 
author  enjoyed  high  favor  in  his  day.  Whatever  we 
may  think  of  King  James  as  a  **  learned  prince,"  his 
patronage,  as  well  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  was 


sufficient  to  give  celebrity  to  the  founder  of  a  new 
stage.  It  may  be  added,  that  his  uncommon  merit, 
his  candor,  and  good-nature,  are  supposed  to  have 
procured  him  the  admiration  and  acquaintance  of 
every  person  distinguished  for  such  qualities.  It  is 
not  difficult,  indeed,  to  suppose,  that  Shakespeare  was 
a  man  of  humor,  and  a  social  companion,  and  proba- 
bly excelled  in  that  species  of  minor  wit  not  ill  adapted 
to  conversation,  of  which  it  could  have  been  wished 
he  had  been  more  sparing  in  his  writing^. 

How  long  he  acted  has  not  been  discovered,  but  he 
continued  to  write  till  the  year  161 1.  During  his 
dramatic  career  he  acquired  a  property  in  the  theatre, 
which  he  must  have  disposed  of  when  he  retired,  as 
no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  his  will.  His  connection 
with  Ben  Jonson  has  been  variously  related.  It  is  said, 
that  when  Jonson  .was  unknown  to  the  world,  he  ofiTered 
a  play  to  the  theatre,  which  was  rejected  after  a  yery 
careless  perusal,  but  that  Shakespeare  having  acci- 
dentally cast  his  eye  on  it,  conceived  a  favorable  opin- 
ion of  it^  and  afterwards  recommended  Jonson  and  his 
writings  to  the  public.  For  this  candor  he  was  repaid 
by  Jonson,  when  the  latter  became  a  poet  of  note,  with 
an  envious  disrespect. 

The  latter  part  of  Shakespeare's  life  was  spent  in 
case,  retirement,  and  the  conversation'  of  his  friends. 
He  had  accumulated  considerable  property,  which  Gil- 
don  stated  to  amount  to  £800  per  annum,  a  sum  at  least 
equal  to  £1000  in  our  days;  but  Mr.  Malone  doubts 
whether  all  his  property  amounted  to  much  more  than 
£200  per  annum,  which  yet  was  a  considerable  fortune 
in  those  times,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  might  have 
derived  £200  per  annum  from  the  theatre  while  he 
continued  on  the  stage. 

He  retired  some  years  before  his  death  to  a  house 
in  Stratford,  built  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  a  younger 
brother  of  an  ancient  family  in  that  neigl^orhood. 
The  principal  estate  had  been  sold  out  of  the  Clopton 
family  for  above  a  century,  at  the  time  when  Shake- 
speare became  the  purchaser;  who  haring  repaired 
and  modelled  it  to  his  own  mind,  changed  the  name  to 
iVtfv  Plaee^  which  the  mansion-hou^e,  afterwards  erect- 
ed in  the  room  of  the  poet's  house,  retained  for  many 
years.  The  house  and  lands  belonging  to  it  continued 
in  the  possession  of  Shakespeare's  descendants  to  the 
time  of  the  Restoration,  when  they  were  re-purchased 
by  the  Clopton  family.  Here,  in  May,  1742,  when  Mr. 
Garrick,  Mr.  Macklin,  and  Mr.  Delano,  visited  Stratford, 
they  were  hospitably  entertained  under  Shakespeare's 
mulberry- tree  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton.  His  executor, 
about  the  year  1 752,  sold  New  Place  to  the  Roy.  Mr. 
Gastrell,  a  man  of  large  fortune,  who  resided  in  it  but 
a  few  years,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Stratford.  As  he  resided  part  of 
the  year  at  Litchfield,  he  thought  he  was  assessed  too 
highly  in  the  monthly  rate  towards  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor ;  but  being  very  properly  compelled  by 
the  magistrates  of  Stratford  to  pay  the  whole  of  what 
was  levied  on  him.  on  the  principle  that  this  house  waii 
occupied  by  his  servants  in  his  absence,  he  peerisHl^ 
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tkftt  tkMi  koase  shonld  neTer  be  assessed 
■fui;  ttd  MOB  sfterwards  puUed  it  down,  sold  the 
■iimlii  tad  lilt  the  town.  He  had  some  time  before 
C9t4«wi  Skakespeare's  molberry-tree,  to  saye  himself 
tk  ttwUc  of  showing  it  to  those  whose  adauration  of 
•tr  frsst  peet  led  them  to  Tisit  the  classic  ground  on 
Tfckk  it  itdod.  That  Shakespeare  planted  this  tree 
tfftut  U  bs  Miffeientlj  aothenticated.  Where  New 
FUm  lUsd  is  BOW  a  garden. 

Dtrii^  Shakespeare's  abode  in  this  house,  his  plea- 
Mnbit  vit,  and  good-nature,  engaged  him'  the  *ac- 
^uisiiaos,  and  entitled  him  to  the  fHehdsbi)},  of  the 
pfvtksen  of  the  neighborhood.  Shakespeare,  during 
kH  ntireMBt,  wrete  the  plaj  of  Twelfth  Night.    . 

He  4ied  OB  his  birthday,  Ta«^f^7*  April  28,  1616, 
vWa  W  ksd  exactly  completed  his  (iftj-second  year, 
tti  vu  boned  on  the  north  side  of  tbe  chanoeli  in 
til  great  chareh  at  St^tford,  wh^re  a*  monument  is 
pkaed  is  tke  wall,  on  which  he  is-  represented  nnder 
u  vck,  IB  a  sitting  posture,  a  cushion  .spread  be(pre 
hin,  viik  a  pea  in  his  right  hand,  and  his  left  rested 
It  t  wenXi  ef  paper. 

Oa  kk  grare-stone,  underneath,  are  Ihese*  lines j  in 
n  uftatk  mixture  of  small  and  CapitiA  letttev : 

Oood  FrtMMl  Ibr  I«m  ^KB  imhmr 
Tb«M  r-B  DMt  BneloAMdSKB*. 
MmtoT-B  Ifaa  *  apm  T-Bi  Stones 
lai  carat  bo  Do  *  BOTM  Bj  Boom. 

h  ii  Baeertain  whether  this  request  and  imprecation 
101  writtsD  by  Shakespeare,  or  by  one  of  his  friends. 
Tki7  probably  allude  to  the  custom  of  remoTlng  skele- 
tal after  a  eerCain  time,  mnd  depositing  'then»  in 
tttml-koBses ;  and  similar-  execrations  are.  found  in 
B»7  aadeat  Latin  epitaphs. 

Vi  kaf«  BO  aeeonnt  of  the  malidy  which,  at  no 
^■7  adrtaecd  age.  closed  the  life  and  labors  of  this 
vitiM  aad  incomparable  genius. 

Tki  fsly  notice  we  haye  of  his  persbn  is  ft^m'Au- 
kvj,  vko  says,  **  he  was  a  handsome  well-shaped 
an ;"  tad  sdds,  •*  r%Tit  good  company^  and  pf  a  T^rie 
nt^r,  tad  pleasant  and  smooth  wit.*' 
&  Cunlj  consisted  of  two  daughters,  and  a  son 
■Mi  HasMst,  who  died  in  1596,  in  the  twelfth  year 
^yi  age.  Susannah,  the  eldest  daughter,'  and  her 
^6t^9  favorite,  was  married  to  Dr.  John  Hall,  died 
^7  \l  1649,  aged  sixty-six.  They  left  only  One  child, 
Cakctk,  bom  1607-8,  and  married  April  22,  1626, 
h  TkMMs  Nashe^  Esq.,  who  died  in  1647 ;  and  alter- 
«Hi  U  Or  John  Barnard,  of  Abington,  in  North- 
wyiifcirs;  but  died  without  issue  by  either  bus- 
Wi  Mith,  Shakespeare's  youngest  daughter,  was 
^tmi  te  a  Mr.  Thomas  Quinsy,  and  died  February, 
WH!,iB  her  stfrenty-serenth  year.  -By  Mr.  Quiney 
^  M  tkne  Bon%  Shakespeare,  Richard,  and  Thoipas, 
iki  a  «ed  unmarried. 
^tks  year  1741,  a  monament  was  erected  to  our 
im  k  Westminster  Abbey,  by  the  direction  of  the 


Earl  of  Burlington,  Dr.  Mead,  Mr.  Pope,  and  Mr. 
Martyn.  It  was  the  work  of  Scheemuker,  (who  re- 
ceiTcd  £800  for  it,)  after  a  design  of  Kent,  and  was 
opened  in  January  of  that  year.  The  performers  of 
each  of  the  London  the%^res  gaye  a  benefit  to  defray 
the  expenses,  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westmins- 
ter took  nothing  for  the  ground.  The  money  received 
by  the  performers  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  amounted  to 
aboTc  £200,  but  the  receipts  at  the  CoTcnt  Garden 
did  not  exceed  £100. 

From  these  imperfect  notices,  which  are  all  we  haye 
been  able  to  collect  from  the  labors  of  his  biographers 
And  commentators,  our  readers  will  perceive  that  less 
is  known  of  Shakespeare  than  of  almost  any  writer  who 
has  been  considered  as  an  object  of  laudable  curiosity. 
Nothing  could  be  more  highly  gratifying  than  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  studies  of  this  wonderful  man,  the 
"progress  of  his  pen,  his  moral  and  social  qualities,  his 
friendships,  his  failings,  and  whatever  else  constitutes 
personal  hiitory. 

.  Un&>rtunately,.  we  know  as  little  of  his  writings  as 
of  his  personal  history.  The  industry  of  his  illustra- 
tors for  the  last  thirty  years  has  been  such,  as  proba- 
bly never  was  surpassed  in  the  annals  of  literary  in- 
vestigation ;  yet  so  far  are  we  from  information  of  the 
conclusive  or  satisfactory  kind,  that  even  the  order  in 
which  his  plays  were  written,  rests  principally  on 
ooxgecture,  and  of  some  plays  usually  printed  among 
his  works,  it  is  not  yet  determined  whether  he  wrote 
the  whole,  or  any  part. 

With  respect  to  himself,  it  does  not  appear  that  he 
printed  any  one  of  his  plays,  and  only  eleven  of  them 
were  printed  in  his  lifetime.  The  reason  assigned  for 
^his  ifi,  that  he  wrote  them  for  a  particular  theatre, 
sold  them  to  the  managers  when  only  an  actor,  re- 
served them  in  manuscript  when  himself  a  manager, 
and  when  he  disposed  of  his  property  in  the  theatre, 
they  were  still  preserved  in  manusoript  to  prevent 
their  being  acted  by  the  rival  houses. 

Shakespeare  died  in  1616 ;  and  seven  years  after- 
wards appeared  the  first  edition  of  his  plays,  pub- 
lished at  the  charges  of  four  booksellers, — a  circum- 
stance from  which  Mr.  Malone  infers,  "that  no  single 
publisher  was  at  that  time  willing  to  risk  his  money 
on  a  Complete  collection  of  our  author's  plays."  This 
-edition  was  printed  fk-om  the  copies  in  the  hands  of 
his  fellow-managers,  Heminge  and  Condell,  which  had 
been  in  a  series  of  years  frequently  altered  through 
convenience,  caprice,  or  ignorance. 

Of  his  PoBMS,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  that  some 
notice  should  be  taken,  although  they  have  never  been 
favorites  with  the  public,  and  have  seldom  been  re- 
.printed  with  his  i^ys.  Shortly  after  his  death,  a 
very  incorrect  impression  of  them  was  issued,  which 
in  every  subsequent  edition  was  implicitly  followed, 
until  Mr.  Malone  published  a  corrected  edition  in  1780 
*with  illustrations,  &c. 
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ACT    I. 


» 


SCENE  I.— On  a  Ship  at  Sea. 
A  tempestuous  noise  of  Thunder  and  Lightning  heard.* 
Eater  a  Sk^master  and  a  Boatsuxtirij  as  on  ship-boqrdj 
shaking  off  wet,* 
Master.  Boatswain ! 
Boats.  Here,  master :  what  cheer? 
Mut.  Good.     Speak  to  the  mariners :  fall  to't  yarely,* 
cr  we  nm  oorseWes  aground :  bestir,  bestir.        [Exit, 
Enter  Mariners, 
Boats.  Hei^h,   my   hearts.!    cheerly,    cheerly,    my 
hearts !  yare,  yare.     Take  in  the  topsail ;  tend  to  the 
naster'a  whistle. — ^Blow,  till  thou  burst  thy  wind,  if 
room  enough  ! 

Enter  AuoktsjOj  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Ferdinand,  Gon- 
ZAix>,  and  Others^  from  the  Cabin} 
Ahon.  Good  hoatswain,  have  a*  care.    Where's  the 
master  ?     Play  the  men. 
Boats.  I  pray  now,  keep  below. 
Afd.  Where  is  the  master,  boatswain  ? 
Boats.  Do  yon  not  hear  him  ?    You  mar  our  labour. 
K.eep  your  cahins :  you  do  assist  the  storm. 
Gffn,  Ncy,  good,  be  patient. 
Boats.  When  the  sea  is.     Hence !    What  eare  these 

•rearers  for  the  name  of  king?  To  cabin:  silence! 
^>Qble  us  not. 
Gon.  Good ;  yet  remember  whom  thou  hast  aboard. 
Boats.  None  that  I  more  love  than  myself.  You 
are  a  oounselior :  if  you  can  command  these  elements 
»  rllenoe,  and  work  the  peace  of  the  present,  we  will 
Bot  hand  a  rope  more;  use  your  authority:  if  you 
caBBot,  give  thanks  you  have  lived  so  long,  and  make 
nnznelf  ready  in  your  cabin  for  the  mischance  of  the 
fa»&r,  if  it  so  hap.  Cheerly,  good  hearts  ! — Out  of  our 
way,'  1  say.  [Exit, 

Gon.  I  have  great  comfort  from  this  fellow:  me- 
thinks,  he  hath  no  drowning  mark  upon  him ;  his  com- 
plexion is  perAct  gallows.    Stand  fast,  good  fate,  to 


his  hanging :  make  the  rope  of  his  destiny  our  cablt)^ 
for  our  own  doth  little  advantage.  If  he  be  not  bom 
to  be  hanged,  our  case  is  miserable.  [Exewnt, 

Re-enter  Boatswain, 

Boats,  Down  with  the  top-mast :  yare  •  lower,  lower 
Bring  her  to  try  with  main-course.  [A  cry  %citkin.\ 
A  plague  upon  Uiis  howling  !  they  are  louder  than  the 
weather,  or  our  office. — 

Re-enter  Ssbastun,  Antonio,  and  Gonzalo. 
Yet  again  !  what  do  you  here  ?    Shall  we  give  o'er,  and 
drown  ?    Have  you  a  mind  to  sink? 

Seh,  A  pox  o'  your  throat,  you  bawling,  blasphemous, 
incharitable  dog ! 

Boats,  Work  you,  then. 

ArU.  Hang,  cur,  hang !  you  whoreson,  insolent  noise- 
makef,"^e  are  less  afraid  to  be  drowned  than  thou  art. 

Gon,  ril  warrant  him  for  drowning;  though  the 
ship  were  no  stronger  than  a  nutshell,  and  as  leaky  as 
an  unstanched  wench. 

Boats.  Lay  her  a-hold,  a-hold.  Sether  twocoursea: 
off  to  sea  again ;  lay  her  off. 

Enter  Mariners^  wet. 

Mar,  All  lost  I  to  prayers,  to  prayers !  all  lost !  [Ex, 

Boats,  What !  must  our  mouths  be  cold  ?       [them. 

Gon,  The  king  and  prince  at  prayers !  let  us  assist 
For  our  case  is  as  theirs. 

Seb.  I  am  out  of  patience. 

Ant,  We  are  merely^  cheated  of  our  lives  by  drunk- 
ards. 
This  wide-chapp'd  rascal,— ^would,  thou  might'st  lie 

drowning, 
The  washing  of  ten  tides  ! 

Cron,  He'll  be  hanged  yet, 

Though  every  drop  of  water  swear  against  it. 
And  gape  at  wid'st  to  glut  him.     [A  confused  noise 

within,]     Mercy  on  us ! — 
We  split,  we  split — Farewell,  my  wife  and  children  !— 
Farewell,  brother  I — ^We  split,  we  split,  we  split ! — 


*  Teirm0sr  cditioas :  tb«  ma  with  ft  ship.    •  hevd :  not  in  C  e.     >  m  oa  thip-board, «to. :  not  in  f.  •.     «  Nimbtf,    •  from  the  eabin: 
>»f«     •atnoctato.     *  Absolmulf. 
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Ant.  Let's  all  sink  with  the  king.  \Exit. 

Seb.  Let's  take  leave  of  him.  [Exit. 

Gon.  Now  would  I  give  a  thousand  furlongs  of  sea 
for  an  acre  of  barren  ground ;  long  heath,  brown  furze, 
any  thing.  The  wills  above  be  done !  but  I  would 
fain  die  a  dry  death.  [Exit 

SCENE  IL— The  Island :  before  the  cell  of  Peospebo. 
Enter  Prospero  and  Miranda. 

Mira,  If  by  your  art,  my  dearest  father,  you  have 
Put  the  wild  waters  in  this  roar,  allay  them. 
The  sky,  it  seems,  would  pour  down  stinking  pitch, 
*  But  that  the  sea,  mounting  to  the  welkin's  heat,^ 
Dashes  the  fire  out.    O  !  I  have  suffered 
With  those  that  I  saw  suflfer  :  a  brave  vessel, 
Who  had  no  doubt  some  noble  creatures'  in  her, 
Dash'd  all  lo  pieces.    O !  the  cry  did  knock 
Against  my  very  heart.    Poor  souls,  they  perished. 
Had  I  been  any  god  of  power,  I  would 
Have  sunk  the  sea  within  the  earth,  or  e'er 
It  should  the  good  ship  so  have  swallow'd,  and 
The  fraughting  souls  within  her. 

Pro.  Be  collected : 

No  more  amazement:    Tell  your  piteous  heart, 
There's  no  harm  done. 

Mira.  0,  woe  the  day ! 

Pro.  No  hum. 

I  have  done  nothing  but  in  care  of  thee, 
(Of  thee,  my  dear  one !  thee,  my  daughter !)  who 
Art  ignorant  of  what  thou  art,  nought  knowing 
Of  whence  I  am ;  nor  that  I  am  more  better 
Than  Prospero,  master  of  a  full  poor  cell, 
And  thy  no  greater  father. 

Mira.  More  to  know 

Did  never  meddle  with  my  thoughts. 

Pro.  'Tis  tflne 

I  should  inform  thee  farther.     Lend  thy  hand, 
And  pluck  my  magic  garment  from  me. — So : 

[Lays  down  his  robe.* 
Lie  there  my  art. — ^Wipe  thou  thme  eyes ;  have  comfort. 
The  direful  spectacle  of  the  wreck,  which  touch'd 
The  very  virtue  of  compassion  in  thee, 
I  have  with  such  prevision*  in  mine  art 
So  safely  order'd,  that  there  is  no  soul^- 
No,  not  so  much  perdition  as  an  hair, 
Betid  to  any  creature  in  the  vessel 
Which  thou  heard'st  cry,  which  thou  saw'st  sink.    Sit 

down; 
For  thou  must  now  know  farther. 

Mira.  You  have  often 

Begun  to  tell  me  what  I  am ;  but  stopp'd, 
And  left  me  to  a  bootless  inquisition, 
Concluding,  "  Stay,  not  yet." 

Pro.  The  hour's  now  oome, 

The  very  minute  bids  thee  ope  thine  ear ; 
Obey,  and  be  attentive.     Canst  thou  remember 
A  time  before  we  came  unto  this  cell  ?       [Sits  down.* 
I  do  not  think  thou  canst,  for  then  thou  wast  not 
Out  three  years  old. 

Mira.  Certainly,  sir,  I  can. 

Pro.  By  what  ?  by  any  other  house,  or  person  ? 
Of  any  thing  the  image  tell  me,  that 
Hath  kept  with  thy  remembrance. 

Mira.  'Tis  far  off; 

And  rather  like  a  dream,  than  an  assurance 
That  my  remembrance  warrants.     Had  I  not 
Four  or  five  women  once,  that  tended  me  ? 

Pro,  Thou  hadst,  and  more,  Miranda.    Buthoiwisit, 


That  this  lives  in  thy  mind  ?    What  seest  thou  else 
In  the  dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time  ? 
If  thou  remember'st  aught,  ere  thou  cam'st  here. 
How  thou  cam'st  here,  thou  may'st. 

Mira.  But  that  I  do  not 

Pro.  Twelve  year  since,  Miranda,  twelve  year  sinooi 
Thy  father  was  the  duke  of  Milan,  and 
A  prince  of  power. 

Mira.  Sir,  are  not  you  my  father? 

Pro.  Thy  mother  was  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
She  said — thou  wast  my  daughter ;  and  thy  ialher 
Was  duke  of  Milan^  thou*  his  only  heir 
And  princess,  no  worse  issued. 

Mira.  0,  the  heavens ! 

What  foul  play  had  we,  that  we  came  from  thence  7 
Or  blessed  was't,  we  did  ? 

Pro.  Both,  both,  my  girl : 

By  foul  play,  as  thou  say'st,  were  we  heaVd  thence ; 
But  blessedly  help  hither. 

Mira.  O  !  my  heart  bleeds 

To  think  o'  the  teen'  that  I  have  tum'd  you  to, 
Which  is  from  my  remembrance.    Please  you,  farther 

Pro.  My  brother,  and  thy  uncle,  call'd  Antonio  — 
I  pray  thee,  mark  me, — ^that  a  brother  should 
Be  so  perfidious  ! — ^he  whom,  next  thyself^ 
Of  all  the  world  I  lov'd,  and  to  him  put 
The  manage  of  my  state ;  as,  at  that  time, 
Through  all  the  signiories  it  was  the  first, 
(And  Prospero  the  prime  duke,  being  so  reputed 
In  dignity)  and,  for  the  liberal  arts, 
Without  a  parallel :  those  being  all  my  study, 
The  government  I  cast  upon  my  brother. 
And  to  my  state  grew  stranger,  being  transported 
And  rapt  in  secret  studies.    Thy  false  uncle- 
Dost  thou  attend  me  ? 

Mira.  Sir,  most  heedfully. 

Pro.  Being  once  perfected  how  to  grant  suits, 
How  to  deny  them,  whom  t' advance,  and  whom 
To  trash*  for  over-topping,  new  created 
The  creatures  that  were  mine,  I  say,  or  ehang'd  them. 
Or  else  new  form'd  them ;  having  both  the  key 
Of  officer  and  ofiSce,  set  all  hearts  i'  the  state 
To  what  tune  pleas'd  his  ear ;  that  now  he  wa» 
The  ivy,  which  had  hid  my  princely  trunk, 
And  suck'd  my  verdure  out  on't.    Thou  attend'st  not 

Mira.  0  good  sir !  I  do. 

Pro.  I  pray  thee,  mark  me. 

I  thus  neglecting  worldly  ends,  all  dedicated 
To  closeness,  and  the  bettering  of  my  mind 
With  that,  which  but  by  being  so  retired 
Cer-phz'd  all  popular  rate,  in  my  false  brother 
Awak'd  an  evil  nature  :  and  my  trust, 
Like  a  good  parent,  did  beget  of  him 
A  falsehood,  in  its  contrary  as  great 
As  my  trust  was ;  which  had,  indeed,  no  limit, 
A  confidence  sans  bound.     He  being  thus  loaded,*       I 
Not  only  with  what  my  revenue  yielded,  I 

But  what  my  power  might  else  exact, — ^like  one, 
Who  having  to  untruth.**  by  telling  of  it. 
Made  such  a  sinner  of  his  memory, 
To  credit  his  own  lie, — he  did  believe 
He  was  indeed  the  duke ;  out  o'  the  substitution, 
And  executing  th'  outward  face  of  royalty. 
With  all  prerogative : — Whence  his  ambition 
Growing — Dost  thou  hear  ? 

Mira.  Your  tale,  sir,  would  cure  deafness 

Pro.  To  have  no  screen  between  this  part  he  play'd 
And  him  he  play'd  it  for,  he  needs  will  be 
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Absolute  Milan.     Me,  poor  man ! — my  library 

Wu  dukedom  large  enough :  of  temporal  royalties 

He  thinks  me  now  incapable  j  confederates 

tSo  dry  he  was  for  sway)  with  the  king  of  Naples, 

To  give  him  annual  tribute,  do  him  homage, 

Sabjeci  his  coronet  to  his  crown,  and  bend 

The  dukedom,  yet  unboVd,  (alas,  poor  Milan  !) 

To  most  ignoble  stooping. 

Mira.  0  the  heavens  I 

Pro.  Mark  his  condition,  and  th'  event;  then  tell  me, 
If  this  might  be  a  brother. 

Mro.  I  should  sin 

To  think  hut  nobly  of  my  grandmother : 
Obod  wombs  have  borne  bad  sons. 

Pro.  Now  the  condition. 

This  king  of  Naples,  being  an  enemy 
To  me  inveterate,  hearkens  my  brother's  suit ; 
Which  was,  that  he  in  lieu  o'  the  premises, — 
Of  homage,  and  I  know  not  how  much  tribute, — 
Should  presently  extirpate  me  and  mine 
Oat  of  the  dukeidom,  and  confer  fair  Milan, 
With  all  the  honours,  on  my  brother  :  whereon, 
A  treacherous  anny  levied,  one  midnight, 
F&ted  to  the  practise,^  did  Antonio  open 
The  gates  of  Milan ;  uid,  i'  the  dead  of  darkness, 
The  ministers  for  the  purpose  hurried  thence 
Me.  and  thy  crying  self. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  pity  ! 

I.  not  remembering  how  I  cried  out  then, 
Will  cry  it  o'er  again :  it  is  a  hint, 
That  wrings  mine  eyes  to  'i. 

Pro.  Hear  a  little  farther, 

And  then  I'll  bring  thee  to  the  present  business 
Which  now 's  upon 's ;  without  the  which  this  story 
Were  moat  impertinent. 

Mira.  Wherefore  did  they  not 

That  ho>ar  destroy  us  ? 

Pro.  WeU  demanded,  wench : 

M]r  tale  provokes  that  question.    Dear,  they  durst  not, 
So  dear  the  love  my  people  bore  me,  nor  set 
A  mark  so  bloody  on  the  business  ;  but 
With  colours  fairer  painted  their  foul  ends. 
la  tew.  they  hurried  us  aboard  a  bark, 
Bore  OS  some  leagues  to  sea,  where  they  prepared 
A  rotten  carcass  of  a  boat,'  not  rigg'd, 
Nor  tackle,  sail,  nor  mast ;  the  very  rats 
iosTinctiveiy  had*  quit  it :  there  they  hoist  us, 
To  cry  to  the  sea  that  roar'd  to  us ;  to  sigh 
T^  the  winds,  whose  pity,  sighing  back  again, 
D.d  us  but  loving  wrong. 

Mira.  Alack!  what  trouble 

Wu  I  then  to  yon  ! 

Pro.  0 !  a  cherubim 

Tlkoa  wast,  that  did  preserve  me.     Thou  didst  smile, 
Inrused  with  a  fortitude  from  heaven, 
Wl^f  n  I  have  deck'd  the  sea  with  drops  full  salt, 
Under  my  burden  groan'd ;  which  rais'd  in  me 
An  nndergoing  stomach,  to  bear  up 
A^zunst  what  should  ensue. 

Mira.  How  came  we  ashore? 

Pro.  By  Providence  divine. 
Some  food  we  had,  and  some  fresh  water,  that 
K  noble  Neapolitan,  Gonzalo, 
Oat  of  his  charity,  (who  being  then  appointed 
)ltfter  of  this  design)  did  give  us ;  with 
Keh  garments,  linens,  stufis,  and  necessaries. 
Which  since  have  steaded  much  :  so,  of  his  gentleness, 
Koowing  I  lov'd  my  books,  he  fumish'd  me, 
Frun  my  own  library,  with  volumes  that 


I  prize  above  my  dukedom. 

Mira.  Would  I  might 

But  ever  see  that  man ! 

Pro.  Now  I  arise  : —  [Puts  on  his  robe  agam.^ 

Sit  still,  and  hear  the  last  of  our  sea-sorrow. 
Here  in  this  island  we  arriv'd ;  and  here 
Have  I,  thy  schoolmaster,  made  thee  more  profit 
Than  otlier  princes*  can,  that  have  more  time 
For  vainer  hours,  and  tutors  not  so  careful. 

Mira.  Heavens  thank  you  for't !    And  now,  I  pray 
you,  sir. 
For  still  'tis  beating  in  my  mind,  yocr  reason 
For  raising  this  sea-storm  ? 

Pro.  Know  thus  far  fbrth.^ 

By  accident  most  strange,  bountiful  fortune, 
Now  my  dear  lady,  hath  mine  enemies 
Brought  to  this  shore;  and  by  my  prescience 
I  find  my  zenith  doth  depend  upon 
A  most  auspicious  star,  Whose  infiuence 
If  now  I  court  not,  but  omit,  my  fortunes 
Will  ever  after  droop.    Here  oease  more  questions. 
Thou  art  inclined  to  sleep ;  'tis  a  good  dulness. 
And  give  it  way : — ^I  know  thou  canst  not  choose.— 

[MiKAiiDA  sUeps. 
Come  away,  servant,  come  !    I  am  ready  now. 
Approach,  my  Ariel :  oome ! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  All  hail,  great  master ;  grave  sir,  haiL    I  oome 
To  answer  thy  best  pleasure ;  be  't  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride 
On  the  curl'd  clouds :  to  thy  strong  bidding  task 
Ariel,  and  all  his  quality. 

Pro.  Hast  thou,  spirit, 

Perform'd  to  point  the  tempest  that  I  bade  thee? 

Art.  To  every  article. 
I  boarded  the  king's  ship ;  now  on  the  beak. 
Now  in  the  waist,  the  deck,  in  every  cabin, 
I  flam'd  amazement :  sometimes,  I  'd  divide, 
And  bum  in  many  places ;  on  the  topmast, 
The  yards  and  bowsprit,  would  I  flame  distinctly. 
Then  meet,  and  join.    Jove's  lightnings,  the  preourson 
(y  the  dreadful  thunder-daps,  more  momentary 
And  sight-outrunning  were  not :  the  fire,  and  cracks 
Of  sulphurous  roaring  the  most  mighty  Neptune 
Seem  to  besiege,  and  make  his  bold  waves  tremble, 
Yea,  his  dread  trident  shake. 

Pro.  My  brave  spirit ! 

Who  was  so  firm,  so  constant,  that  this  coil 
Would  not  infect  his  reason? 

Ari.  Not  a  soul 

But  felt  a  fever  of  the  mad,  and  play'd 
Some  tricks  of  desperation.    All,  but  mariners, 
Plung'd  in  the  foaming  brine,  and  quit  the  vessel. 
Then  all  a-fire  with  me :  the  king's  son,  Ferdinand, 
With  hair  up-staring  (then  like  reeds,  not  hair) 
Was  the  first  man  that  leap'd ;  cried,  ^^  Hell  is  empty 
And  all  the  devils  are  here." 

Pro.  Why,  that's  my  spirit ! 

But  was  not  this  nigh  shore  ? 

Ari.  Close  by,  my  master. 

Pro.  But  are  they,  Ariel,  safe  ? 

Ari.  Not  a  hair  perish'd; 

On  their  sustaining  garments  not  a  blemish. 
But  fresher  than  before :  and,  as  thou  bad'st  me| 
In  troops  I  have  dispers'd  them  'bout  the  isle. 
The  king's  son  have  I  landed  by  himself. 
Whom  I  left  cooling  of  the  air  with  sighs 
In  an  odd  angle  of  the  isle,  and  sitting. 
His  arms  in  this  sad  knot. 
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Pro.  Of  the  king's  ship 

The  mariners,  say,  how  thou  hast  disposed, 
And  all  the  rest  o'  the  fleet? 

AH,  Safely  in  harbour 

Is  the  king's  ship :  in  the  deep  nook,  where  onoe 
Thou  call'dst  me  up  at  midnight  to  fetch  dew 
From  tlie  still-vex'd  Bermoothes,  there  she's  hid : 
The  mariners  all  under  hatches  stow'd  ; 
Whom,  with  a  charm  joined  to  their  suffer'd  labour, 
I  have  left  asleep :  and  for  the  rest  o'  the  fleet 
Which  I  dispers'd,  they  all  have  met  again, 
And  alP  upon  the  Mediterranean  float,' 
Bound  sadly  home  for  Naples, 
Supposing  that  they  saw  the  king's  ship  wreck'd, 
And  his  great  person  perish. 

Pro,  Ariel,  thy  charge 

Exactly  is  perform'd ;  but  there's  more  work. 
What  is  the  time  o'  the  day? 

Ari,  '  Past  the  mid  season. 

Pro.  At  least  two  glasses.  The  time 'twixt  six  and  now 
Must  by  us  both  be  spent  most  preciously. 

Ari.  Is  there  more  toil?  Since  thou  dost  give  me  psins, 
Let  me  remember  thee  what  thou  hast  promis'd, 
Which  is  not  yet  perform'd  me. 

Pro.  How  now !  moody? 

What  is  't  thou  canst  demand? 

Ari.  My  liberty. 

Pro.  Before  the  time  be  out  ?  no  more. 

Ari.  I  prithee 

Remomberf  I  have  done  thee  worthy  service ; 
Told  thee  no  lies,  made  thee  no  mistakings,  serv'd 
Without  or  grudge,  or  grumblings.  Thou  didst  promise 
To  bate  me  a  full  year. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  forget 

From  what  a  torment  I  did  free  thee  ? 

Ari.  No. 

Pro.  Thou  dost ;  and  think'st  it  much,  to  tread  the  ooze 
Of  the  salt  deep, 

To  run  upon  the  sharp  wind  of  the  north, 
To  do  me  business  in  the  veins  o'  th'  earth, 
When  it  is  bak'd  vrith  frost. 

Ari.  I  do  not,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  liest,  malignant  thing !    Hast  thou  forgot 
The  foul  witch  Sycorax,  who,  with  age  and  envy, 
Was  grown  into  a  hoop?  hast  thou  forgot  her? 

Aii   No,  sir. 

Pro.  Thou  hast.    Where  was  she  bom? 

speak ;  tell  me. 

Ari.  Sir,  in  Argier. 

Pro.  0 !  was  she  so?    I  must, 
Once  in  a  month,  recount  what  thou  hast  been, 
Which  thou  forget'st.    This  damn'd  .witch,  Sycorax, 
For  mischiefs  manifold,  and  sorceries  terrible 
To  enter  human  hearing,  from  Argier, 
Tliou  know'et,  was  banish'd :  for  one  thing  she  did. 
They  would  not  take  her  life.    Is  not  this  true  ? 

Ari.  Ay,  sir. 

Pro.  This  blue-eyed  hag  was  hither  brought  with 
cliild, 
And  here  was  left  by  the  sailors :  thou,  my  slave 
As  thou  report'st  thyself,  wast  then  her  servant  : 
And,  for  thou  wast  a  spirit  too  delicate 
To  act  her  earthy  and  abhorr'd  commands, 
Refusing  her  grand  bests,  she  did  confine  thee, 
By  help  of  her  more  potent  ministers, 
Ajid  in  her  most  unmitigable  rage, 
Into  a  cloven  pine ;  within  which  rift 
Imprisoned,  thou  didst  painfully  remain 
A  dozen  years;  within  which  space  she  died. 


And  left  thee  there,  where  thou  didst  vent  thy  groans 
As  fast  as  mill-wheels  strike.    Then  waa  this  island 
(Save  for  a'  son  that  she  did  litter  here, 
A  freckled  whelp,  hag-bom)  not  honour'd  with 
A  human  shape. 

Ari.  Yes;  Caliban,  her  son. 

Pro.  Dull  thing,  I  say  so;  he,  that  Caliban, 
Whom  now  I  keep  in  service.    Thou  beat  know'st 
What  torment  I  did  find  thee  in :  thy  groans 
Did  make  wolves  howl,  and  penetrate  the  breasts 
Of  ever-angry  bears.    It  was  a  torment 
To  lay  upon  the  damn'd,  which  Sycorax 
Could  not  again  undo :  It  was  mine  art, 
When  I  arrived  and  heard  thee,  that  made  gape 
The  pine,  and  let  thee  out. 

Ari.  I  thank  thee,  master. 

Pro.  If  thou  more  murmur'st,  I  will  rend  an  oak, 
And  peg  thee  in  his  knotty  entrails,  till 
Thou  hast  howl'd  away  twelve  winters. 

Ari.  Pardon,  maotef : 

I  vrill  be  correspondent  to  command, 
And  do  my  spriting  gently. 

Pro.  Do  so,  and  after  two  days 

I  will  discharge  thee. 

Ari.  That's  my  noble  master ! 

What  shall  I  do?  say  what?  what  shall  I  do  ? 

Pro.  Go,  make  thyself  a  like  nymph*  o'  the  sea :  be 
subject 
To  no  sight  but  thine  and  mine ;  invisible 
To  every  eyeball,  else.    Go,  take  this  shape, 
And  hither  come  in't;  go;  hence,  with  diligence. 

[JExie  Ariel. 
Awake,  dear  heart,  awake !  thou  hast  slept  well ; 
Awake! 

Mira.  The  strangeness  of  your  story  put  \Wokv^%t 
Heaviness  in  me.         » 

Pro.  Shake  it  off.     Come  on : 

We'll  visit  Caliban,  my  slave,  who  never 
Yields  us  kind  answer. 

Mira.  'Tis  a  villain,  sir, 

I  do  not  love  to  look  on. 

Pro.  But,  as  'tis. 

We  cannot  miss  him :  he  does  make  our  fire, 
Fetch  in  our  wood,  and  serves  in  offices 
That  profit  us.— What  ho !  slave !  Caliban ! 
Thou  earth,  thou !  speak. 

CoX.  VWiXhir^  There's  wood  enough  vrithin. 

Pro.  Come  forth,  I  say ;  there's  other  business  for  thee. 
Come,  thou  tortoise  !  when  ?  • 

Rt-enier  Ariel,  likt  a  vfoter-nymph. 
Fine  apparition !     My  quaint  Ariel, 
Hark  in  thine  ear. 

Ari.  My  lord,  it  shall  be  done.  [Exit. 

Pro.  Thou  poisonous  slave,  got  by  the  devil  himself 
Upon  thy  wicked  dam,  come  forth ! 
Enter  Caliban. 

Col.  As  wicked  dew,  as  e'er  my  mother  bmsh'd 
With  raven's  feather  firom  unwholesome  fen. 
Drop  on  you  both  !  a  south-west  blow  on  ye. 
And  blister  you  all  o'er ! 

Pro.  For  this,  be  sure,  to-night  thou  shalt  have  cramp^S 
Side-stitches  that  shall  pen  thy  breath  up ;  urchins 
Shall,  for  that  vast  of  night  that  they  may  work. 
All  exercise  on  thee :  thou  shalt  be  pinch'd 
As  thick  as  honey-combs,*  each  pinch  more  stinging 
Than  bees  that  made  'em. 

Cat,  I  must  eat  ray  dinner. 

This  island's  mine,  by  Sycorax  my  mother. 
Which  thou  tak'st  from  me.  When  thou  cam'st  here  first, 
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Tbon  flndc'dfli  me,  and  mad'st  much  of  me;  woold'st 

give  me 
Wtter  with  berries  in 't ;  and  teach  me  how 
To  name  the  bigger  light,  and  how  the  leas, 
That  burn  by  day  and  night :  and  then  I  lov'd  thee, 
And  showed  thee  all  the  qualities  o'  th'  isle, 
The  tnsh  springs,  brine  pits,  barren  place,  and  fertile. 
Coned  be  I  that  did  so  ! — ^All  the  charms 
Of  Syeorax,  toads,  beetles,  bats,  light  on  you ; 
For  I  am  all  the  subjects  that  you  have. 
Which  first  was  mine  own  king :  and  here  you  sty  me, 
In  this  hard  rode,  whiles  you  do  keep  from  me 
The  rest  o'  th'  island. 

Pro.  Thou  most  lying  slave, 

Whom  stripes  may  move,  not  kindness,  J  have  us'd  thee. 
Filth  as  thou  art,  with  human  care:  and  lodg'd  thee 
In  mine  own  cell,  till  thou  didst  seek  to  violate 
The  honour  of  my  child. 

Co/.  O  ho !  O  bo  !^would  it  had  been  done ! 
Thou  didst  prevent  me ;  I  had  peopled  else 
Thii  isle  with  Calibans. 

Pro.  Abhorred  slave, 

Which  any  print  of  goodness  will  not  take, 
Being  capable  of  all  ill !     I  pitied  thee, 
Took  pains  to  make  thee  speak,  taught  thee  each  hour 
One  thing  or  other :  when  thou  didst  not,  savage. 
Know  thine  own  meaning,  but  would'at  gabble  like 
A  thing  most  brutish,  I  endowed  thy  purposes 
With  wofds  that  made  them  known :  but  thy  vile  race, 
Tboush  thou  didst  learn,  had  that  in't  which  good  natures 
Could  not  abide  to  be  with :  therefore  wast  thou 
fWervedly  oonfin'd  into  this  rock. 
Who  hadst  deserved  more  than  a  prison. 

Cal.  Yon  taught  me  language ;  and  my  profit  onH 
It.  I  know  how  to  curse.    The  red  plague  rid  you, 
For  learning  me  your  language ! 

Pro.  Hag-seed,  henee ! 

Fetch  us  in  fuel ;  and  be  quick,  thou^rt  best. 
To  answer  other  business.    Shrug'st  thou,  malice  ? 
If  thou  neglect'st,  or  dost  unwillingly 
What  I  command,  I'll  rack  thee  with  old  cramps ; 
Fill  all  thy  bones  with  aches  ;  make  thee  roar, 
That  beasts  shall  tremble  at  thy  din. 

r«i.  No,  pray  thee  !— 

I  miut  obey ;  his  art  is  of  such  power,  [Aside, 

h  voold  eontrol  my  dam's  god,  Setebos, 
And  make  a  vassal  of  him. 

Pro.  So,  slave ;  hence !  [Exit  Caliban. 

Blester  Abixl,  hwisibU^  ^y*ng  and  singing  ;  Fbbdi- 
WAND  following} 
Arucl^s  Song. 
Come  unio  tkese  yellow  sandsj 

And  then  take  hands: 
C<mrfsied  when  you  have,  and  kisid 

The  wild  waves  whist. 
Foot  itfeatly  here  and  there  ;' 
And.  sweet  sprites,  the  burden  hear. 

Hark,  hark! 
Bwrden,     Bow,  wow.  [Dispersedly. 

ne  waUh  dogs  hark  : 
Burden.     Bow,  wow. 

Hark,  hark!     I  hear 
J%e  stroin  of  strutting  chantielere 
Crjj  eock-ordoodle-doo.  [earth? — 

Per.  Where  should  this  music  be  ?  i'  th'  air,  or  th' 
It  mmsdB  no  more ; — and  sure,  it  waits  upon 
tee  god  o  th  island.    Sitting  on  a  bank, 


Weeping  again  the  king  my  father's  wreck, 
This  music  crept  by  me  upon  the  waters, 
Allaying  both  their  fury,  and  my  passion^ . 
With  its  sweet  air :  thence  I  have  followed  it, 
Or  it  hath  drawn  me  rather : — but  'tis  gone.- 
No,  it  begins  again. 

Arixl  sings. 
Full  fathom  five  thy  father  lies; 
Of  his  bones  are  coral  made  ; 
Those  are  pearls  that  were  his  eyes : 

Nothing  of  him  that  dathfaae, 
But  doth  suj^er  a  sea-change 
Into  something  rich  and  strange. 
Sea^ymphs  hourly  ring  his  knell : 

J  Burden:  ding-dong. 
ing-dang.  belL 

Fer,  The  ditty  does  remember  my  drown'd  father.^ 
This  is  no  mortal  business,  nor  no  sound 
That  the  earth  owes* — ^I  hear  it  now  above  me. 

[Music  above. 

Pro.  The  fringed  curtains  of  thine  eye  advance 
And  say,  what  thou  seest  yond\ 

Mira.  What  is 't  ?  a  spirit  ? 

Lord,  how  it  looks  about !    Believe  me,  sir, 
It  carries  a  brave  form :— but  'tis  a  spirit. 

Fro,  No,  wench  :  it  eats,  and  sleeps,  and  hath  such 
senses 
As  we  have ;  such.    This  gallant,  which  thou  seest, 
Was  in  the  wreck ;  and  but  he's  something  stain'd 
With  grief,  that's  beauty's  canker,  thou  might'st  call  him 
A  goodly  person.    He  hath  lost  his  fellows. 
And  strays  about  to  find  'em. 

Mira,  I  might  call  him 

A  thing  divine,  for  nothing  natural 
I  ever  saw  so  noble. 

Fro,  It  goes  on,  I  see,  -     [Aside, 

As  my  soul  prompts  it: — Spirit,  fine  spirit !  I'll  free  thee 
Within  two  days  for  this. 

Fer.  Most  sure,  the  goddess  [Seeing  her.* 

On  whom  these  airs  attend  ! — ^Vouchsafe,  my  prayer 
May  know  if  you  remain  upon  this  island,     [Kneels.* 
And  that  you  will  some  good  instruction  give, 
How  I  may  bear  me  here :  my  prime  request, 
Which  I  do  last  pronounce,  is,  0  you  wonder ! 
If  you  be  maid,  or  no  ? 

Mira.  No  wonder,  sir ; 

But.  certainly  a  maid. 

Fer,  My  language!  heavens! — Rises.^ 

1  am  the  best  of  them  that  speak  this  speech, 
Were  I  but  where  'tis  spoken. 

Pro,  How!  the  best? 

What  wert  thou,  if  the  king  of  Naples  heard  thee  ? 

Fer,  A  single  thing,  as  I  am  now,  that  wonders 
To  hear  thee  speak  of  Naples.    He  does  hear  me, 
And  that  he  does  I  weep ;  myself  am  Naples ; 
Who  with  mine  eyes,  ne'er  since  at  ebb,  beheld 
The  king,  my  father,  wreck'd. 

Mira.  Alack,  for  mercy ! 

Fer.  Yes,  faith,  and  all  his  lords;  the  duke  of  Milan, 
And  his  brave  son,  being  twain. 

-Pro.  The  duke  of  Milan, 

And  his  more  braver  daughter,  could  control  thee. 
If  now  'twere  fit  to  do\-'[Aside.]  At  the  first  sight 
They  have  chang'd  eyes :— delicate  Ariel, 
ni  set  thee  free  for  this  t-^[To  him,]  A  word,  good  sir , 
I  fear,  you  have  done  yourself  some  wrong :  a  word. 

Mira.  Why  speaks  my  father  so  ungently?    This 


3  f  ».  teve  **  him."    *  Tb«  old  ropiM  road  :    "  Fb&t  it  featif  her*  and  thert,  and  fwett  $frUe$  btar  tht  turdtn,^  The  M8.  anaotatoi 
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Ib  the  third  man  that  e'er  I  saw ;  the  first 
That  e'er  I  sigh'd  for.    Pity  move  my  father 
To  be  inclin'd  my  way ! 

Fer.  0  !  if  a  virgin, 

A.nd  your  affection  not  gone  forth,  Fll  make  you 
The  queen  of  Naples. 

Pro.  Soft,  sir :  one  word  more. — 

[ Jjtci^.]  They  are  both  in  either's  powers :  but  this 

swift  business 
I  must  uneasy  make,  lest  too  light  winning 
Make  the  prize  light. — [To/itm.]  One  word  more:  I 

charge  thee, 
That  thou  attend  me.    Thou  dost  here  usurp 
The  name  thou  ow'st  not ;  and  hast  put  thyself 
Upon  this  island  as  a  spy,  to  win  it 
From  me,  the  lord  on't. 

Fer.  No,  as  I  am  a  man. 

Mira.  There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple : 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Grood  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with 't. 

Pro.  Follow  me. —  [To  Ferd. 

Speak  not  you  for  him ;  he's  a  traitor. — Come. 
I'll  manacle  thy  neck  and  fe^t  together; 
Sea-water  shalt  thou  drink,  thy  food  shall  be 
The  fresh-brook  muscles,  wither'd  roots,  and  husks 
Wherein  the  acorn  cradled.    Follow. 

Fer.  No; 

I  will  resist  such  entertainment,  till 
Mine  enemy  has  more  power. 

[He  draws,  and  is  charmed  from  moving. 

Mira.  0,  dear  father ! 

Make  not  too  rash  a  trial  of  him,  for 
He's  gentle,  and  not  fearful. 

Pro.  What!  I  say: 

My  foot  my  tutor  ?— Put  thy  sword  up,  traitor ; 
Whomak'st  a  show,  but  dar'st  not  strike,  thy  conscience 
Is  so  possess'd  with  guilt :  Gome  from  thy  ward. 
For  I  can  here  disarm  thee  with  this  stick, 
And  make  thy  weapon  drop. 


Mira.  Beseech  you,  father ! 

Pro.  Hence !  hang  not  on  my  garments. 

Mira.  Sir,  have  pity: 

I'll  be  his  surety. 

Pro.  Silence !  one  word  more 

Shall  make  me  chide  thee,  if  not  hate  thee.    What ! 
An  advocate  for  an  impostor?  hush ! 
Thou  think'st  there  are  no  more  such  shapee  as  he. 
Having  seen  but  him  and  Caliban :  foolish  wench ! 
To  the  most  of  men  this  is  a  Caliban, 
And  they  to  him  are  angels. 

Mira.  My  a£feetionB 

Are  then  most  humble :  I  have  no  ambition 
To  see  a  goodlier  man. 

Pro.  Come  on ;  obey :     [To  ¥emd 

Thy  nerves  are  in  their  infancy  again. 
And  have  no  vigour  in  them. 

Fer.  So  they  are : 

My  spirits,  as  in  a  dream,  are  all  bound  up. 
My  father's  loss,  the  weakness  which  I  feel. 
The  wreck  of  all  my  friends,  nor  this  man's  threats, 
To  whom  I  am  subdued,  are  but  light  to  me, 
Might  I  but  through  my  prison  once  a  day 
Behold  this  maid :  all  comers  else  o'  th'  earth 
Let  liberty  make  use  of;  space  enough 
Have  I  in  such  a  prison. 

Pro.  It  works. — Come  on^ — 

Thou  hast  done  well,  fine  Ariel ! — ^Follow  me. — 

[To  FsBD.  and  Mnu 
Hark,  what  thou  else  shalt  do  me.  [To  AaisL. 

Mira.  Be  of  comfort. 

My  father's  of  a  better  nature,  sir. 
Than  he  appears  by  speech :  this  is  unwonted, 
Which  now  came  from  him. 

Pro.  Then  shalt  be  as  free 

As  mountain  winds :  but  then,  exactly  do 
All  points  of  my  command. 

Ari.  To  the  syllable. 

Pro.  Come,  follow.— Speak  not  for  him.       [Exemt 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Alonso,  Sebastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 

Adrian,  FRANCi8co.afi^  Others. 

Gon.  Beseech  you,  sir,  be  merry :  you  have  cause 
(So  have  we  all)  of  joy,  for  our  escape 
Is  much  beyond  our  loss.    Our  hint  of  woe 
Is  common :  every  day,  some  sailor's  wife, 
The  master*  of  some  merchant,  and  the  merchant, 
Have  just  our  theme  of  woe ;  but  for  the  miracle, 
I  mean  our  preservation,  few  in  millions 
Can  speak  like  us :  then,  wisely,  good  sir,  weigh 
Our  sorrow  with  our  comfort. 

Alon.  IVythee,  peace 

Set.  He  receives  comfort  like  cold  porridge. 

Ant.  The  visitor  will  not  give  him  o'er  so. 

Seb.  Look;  he's  winding  up  the  watch  of  his  wit: 
by  and  by  it  will  strike. 

Oon.  Sir,— 

Seb.  Oner— tejl. 

Gon.  When  every  grief  is  entertain'd,  that's  offer'd, 
Comes  to  the  entertainer — 

Seb.  A  dollar. 

Gon.  Dolour  comes  to  him,  indeed:  you  have  spoken 
truer  than  you  purposed. 


Seb.  You  have  taken  it  wiselier  than  I  meant  yov 
should. 

Gon.  Therefore,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Fie,  what  a  spendthrift  is  he  of  his  tongue ! 

Alon.  I  pr'ythee,  spare. 

Gon.  Well,  I  have  done.    But  yet— 

Seb.  He  will  be  talking. 

Ant.  Which,  or*  he  or  Adrian,  for  a  good  wager, 
first  begins  to  crow? 

Seb.  The  old  cock. 

Ant.  The  cockrel. 

Seb.  Done.    The  wager? 

Ant.  A  laughter. 

Seb.  A  match. 

Adr.  Though  this  island  seem  to  be  desert, — 

Seb.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ant.  So,  you're  paid. 

Adr.  Uninhabitable,  and  almost  inaeoessible, — 

&6.  Yet— 

Adr.  Yet- 

Ant.  He  could  not  miss  it. 

Adr.  It  must  needs  be  of  subtle,  tender,  and  delioata 
temperance. 

Ant.  Temperance  was  a  delicate  wenoh. 
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S^.  Ay,  and  a  subtle,  as  he  most  learnedly  delivered. 

Adr.  The  air  breathes  upon  us  here  most  sweetly. 

Sdt.  As  if  it  had  lungs,  and  rotten  ones. 

dnt.  Or  as  'twere  perfumed  by  a  fen. 

G(m.  Here  is  every  thing  adTantageons  to  life. 

int.  True ;  save  means  to  live. 

&b.  Of  that  there's  none,  or  little. 

Gon.  Howlush^  and  lusty  tne  grass  looks !  how  green ! 

AjU.  The  ground,  indeed,  is  tawny. 

Seb.  With  an  eye*  of  green  in  't. 

int  He  misses  not  much. 

U.  No;  he  doth  but  mistake  the  truth  totally. 

&m.  But  the  rarity  of  it  is,  which  is  indeed  almost 
kfond  credit — 

S^.  Am  many  vouch'd  rarities  are. 

GoR.  That  our  garments,  being,  as  they  were, 
drenched  in  the  sea,  hold,  notwithstanding,  their  fresh- 
Bess,  and  glosses;  being  rather  new  dyed,  than  stain'd 
with  salt  water. 

Ant.  If  but  one  of  his  pockets  could  speak,  would  it 
H'X  say.  he  lies  ? 

Seb.  Ay,  or  very  falsely  pocket  up  his  report. 

Gon.  Methink»,  our  garments  are  now  as  fresh  as 
vben  m  put  them  on  first  in  Afric,  at  the  marriage  of 
the  kuig^'s  fair  daughter  Claribel  to  the  king  of  Tunis. 

Stb.  'Twas  a  sweet  marriage,  and  we  prosper  well 
Id  our  return. 

Adr.  Tunis  was  never  graced  before  with  such  a 
paraxon  to  their  queen. 

Gon.  Not  since  widow  Dido's  time. 

Ant.  Widow?  a  pox  o'  that !  How  came  that  widow 
in?   Widow  Dido! 

Sf6.  What  if  he  had  said,  widower  ^neas  too?  good 
Isrd.  how  you  take  it ! 

Adr.  Widow  Dido,  said  you !  you  make  me  study  of 
thit:  she  was  of  Carthage,  not  of  Tunis. 

Gon.  This  Tunis,  sir,  was  Carthage. 

Adr.  Carthage? 

Gon.  I  assure  you,  Carthage. 

Ant.  His  word  is  more  than  the  miraculous  harp. 

&6.  He  hath  rais'd  the  wall,  and  houses  too. 

Ant.  What  impossible  matter  will  he  make  easy  next  ? 

SA.  I  think  he  will  carry  this  island  home  in  his 
pocket,  and  give  it  his  son  for  an  apple. 

Ant.  And  sowing  the  kernels  of  it  in  the  sea,  bring 
&ith  more  islands. 

Gon.  Ay? 

Ant.  Why,  in  good  time. 

Gon.  Sir,  we  were  talking,  that  our  garments  seem 
BOW  u  freflh,  as  when  we  were  at  Tunis  at  the  mar- 
nife  of  your  daughter,  who  is  now  queen. 

Ant.  And  the  rarest  that  e'er  came  there. 

&6.  Bate,  I  beseech  you,  widow  Dido. 

Ant.  0 !  widow  Dido ;  ay,  widow  Dido. 

Gon.  Is  not,  sir,  my  doublet  as  fresh  as  the  first  day 
I  vore  it?    I  mean,  in  a  sort. 

Ant.  That  sort  was  well  fish'd  for. 

Gon.  When  I  wore  it  at  your  daughter's  marriage? 

Akm.  You  cram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
Tbe  itomach  of  my  sense.    Would  I  had  never 
Married  my  daughter  there !  for,  coming  thence, 

My  ton  is  lost ;  and,  in  my  rate,  she  too, 

^0  is  no  far  ftom  Italy  remov'd, 

I  ae'cr  again  shall  see  her.    O  thou,  mine  heir 

Of  N&ples  and  of  Milan !  what  strange  fish 

Bsth made  his  meal  on  thee? 


Fran.  Sir,  he  may  live. 

I  saw  him  beat  the  surges  under  him, 
And  ride  upon  their  backs :  he  trod  the  water, 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  breasted 
The  surge  most  swoln  that  met  him :  his  bold  head 
'Bove  the  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar'd 
Himself  with  his  good  arms  in  lusty  stroke 
To  the  shore,  that  o'er  his  wave- worn  basin  bow'd, 
As  stooping  to  relieve  him.    I  not  doubt, 
He  came  alive  to  land. 

Alon.  No,  no ;  he's  gone. 

Seb.  Sir,  you  may  thank  yourself  for  this  great  loss 
That  would  not  bless  our  Europe  with  your  daughter, 
But  rather  lose  her  to  an  African ; 
Where  she,  at  least,  is  banish'd  from  your  eye, 
Wbo  hath  cause  to  wet  the  grief  on 't. 

Alan.  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Seb.  You  were  kneel'd  to,  and  importim'd  otherwise 
By  all  of  us ;  and  the  fair  noul  herself 
Weigh'd  between  lothness  and  obedience^' 
Which  end  o'  the  beam  should*  bow.     We  have  lost 

your  son, 
I  fear,  for  ever :  Milan  and  Naples  have 
More  widows  in  them,  of  this  business'  making, 
Than  we  bring  men  to  comfort  them :  the  fault 's 
Yotu-  own. 

Ahn.  So  is  the  dearest  of  the  loss. 

Gon.  My  lord  Sebastian, 

The  truth  you  speak  doth  lack  some  gentleness, 
And  time  to  speak  it  in :  you  rub  the  sore, 
When  you  should  bring  the  plaster. 

Seb.  Very  well. 

Ant.  And  most  chirurgeonly. 

Gon.  It  is  foul  weather  in  us  all,  good  sir, 
When  you  are  cloudy. 

Seb.  Foul  weather? 

Ant.  Very  foul. 

Gon.  Had  I  plantation  of  this  isle,  my  lord, — 

Ant.  He'd  sow  't  with  neddle-seed. 

Seb.  Or  docks,  or  mallown. 

Gon.  And  were  the  king  on't,  what  would  I  do? 

Seb.  'Scape  being  drunk,  for  want  of  wine. 

Gon.  Y  the  commonwealth  I  would  by  contraries 
Execute  all  things,  for  no  kind  of  trafiio 
Would  I  admit;*  no  name  of  magistrate ; 
Letters  should  not  be  known ;  riches,  poverty. 
And  use  of  service,  none ;  contract,  succession, 
Bourn,  bound  of  land,  tilth,  vineyard,  none; 
No  use  of  metal,  com,  or  wine,  or  oil : 
No  occupation,  all  men  idle,  all ; 
And  women,  too,  but  innocent  and  pure. 
No  sovereignty : — 

Seb.  Yet  he  would  be  king  on't. 

Ant.  The  latter  end  of  this  commonwealth  forgeta 
the  beginning. 

Gon.  All  things  in  common  nature  should  produce, 
Without  sweat  or  endeavour :  treason,  felony, 
Sword,  pike,  knife,  gun,  or  need  of  any  engine, 
Would  I  not  have ;  but  nature  should  bring  forth, 
Of  its  own  kind,  all  foisson,*  all  abtmdance, 
To  feed  my  innocent  people. 

Seb.  No  marrying  'mong  his  subjects  ? 

Ani.  None,  man ;  all  idle ;  whores,  and  knavee. 

Gon.  I  would  with  such  perfection  govern,  sir. 
To  excel  the  golden  age. 

Seb.  'Save  his  majesty ! 


>ftt:inf.  0.     «SheM:inf.«. 
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Ant.  Long  live  Gonzalo ! 

Gon.  And,  do  you  mark  me,  sir? — 

dlon.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  thou  dost  talk  nothing  to 
me. 

Gon.  I  do  well  believe  your  highness ;  and  did  it  to 
m  mister  occasion  to  these  gentlemen,  who  are  of  such 
sensible  and  nimble  lungs,  that  they  always  use  to 
laugh  at  nothing. 

Ant.  'Twos  you  we  laugh'd  at. 

Gon.  Who,  in  this  kind  of  merry  fooling,  am  nothing 
to  you :  so  you  may  continue,  and  laugh  at  nothing 
still. 

Ant.  What  a  blow  was  there  given ! 

Seb.  An  it  had  not  fallen  flat-long. 

Gon.  You  are  gentlemen  of  brave  mettle :  you  would 
lift  the  moon  out  of  her  sphere,  if  she  would  continue 
in  it  five  weeks  without  changing. 

Enter  Ariel  above,^  invisible,  playing  solemn  music. 

Seb.  We  would  so,  and  then  go  a  bat-fowling. 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  angry. 

Gon.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  I  will  not  adventure  my 
discretion  so  weakly.  Will  you  laugh  me  asleep,  for 
I  am  very  heavy? 

Ant.  Go  sleep,  and  hear  us. 

[All  sleep  but  Alon.  Seb.  and  Ant. 

Alon.  What !  all  so  soon  asleep  ?  I  wish  mine  eyes 
Would,  with  themselves,  shut  up  my  thoughts :  I  find, 
They  are  inclined  to  do  so. 

Seb.  Please  you,  sir, 

Do  not  omit  the  heavy  offer  of  it : 
It  seldom  visits  sorrow ;  when  it  doth, 
It  is  a  comforter. 

Ant.  We  two,  my  lord. 

Will  guard  ^our  person  while  you  take  your  rest, 
And  watch  your  safety. 

Alon.  Thank  you.  Wondrous  heavy. — [Ahov.slens.* 

Seb.  What  a  strange  drowsiness  possesses  them ! 

Ant.  It  is  the  quality  of^tfae  climate. 

Seb.  Why 

Doth  it  not,  then,  our  eye-lids  sink  ?    I  find  not 
Myself  disposed  to  sleep. 

Ant.  Nor  I :  my  spirits  are  nimble. 

They  fell  together  all,  as  by  consent ; 
They  dropp'd,  as  by  a  thunder-stroke.    What  might, 
Worthy  Sebastian  ? — 0 !  what  might  ? — No  more  :— 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  see  it  in  thy  face, 
What  thou  should'st  be.    Th'  occasion  speaks  thee,  and 
My  strong  imagination  sees  a  crown 
Dropping  upon  thy  head. 

Seb.  What !  art  thou  waking  ? 

Ant.  Do  you  not  hear  me  speak  ? 

Seb.  I  do ;  and,  surely, 

I      It  is  a  sleepy  language,  and  thou  speak'st 
I      Out  of  thy  sleep.    What  is  it  thou  didst  say? 
.      This  is  a  strange  repose,  to  be  asleep 

With  eyes  wide  open ;  standing,  speaking,  moving, 
And  yet  so  fast  asleep. 

Ant.  Noble  Sebastian, 

Thou  let'st  thy  fortune  sleep-— die  rather ;  wink'st 
Whiles  thou  art  waking. 

Seb.  Thou  dost  snore  distinctly : 

There^s  meaning  in  thy  snores. 

Ant.  I  am  more  serious  than  my  custom :  you 
Must  be  so  too.  if  heed  me;  which  to  do, 
Trebles  thee  o'er. 

Seb.  Well ;  I  am  standing  water. 

Ant.  ril  teach  you  how  to  flow. 

Seb.  Do  so:  to  ebb 

Hereditary  sloth  instructs  me. 


Ant.  O! 

If  you  but  Imew,  how  you  the  purpose  cherish, 
Whiles  thus  you  mock  it !  how,  in  stripping  it, 
You  more  invest  it !     Ebbing  men,  indeed, 
Most  often  do  so  near  the  bottom  run 
By  their  own  fear,  or  sloth. 

Seb.  Pr'ythee,  say  oa. 

The  setting  of  thine  eye,  and  cheek,  proclaim 
A  matter  from  thee ;  and  a  birth,  indeed, 
Which  throes  thee  much  to  yield. 

Ant.  Thus,  sir, 

Although  this  lord  of  weak  remembrance,  this 
(Who  shall  be  of  as  little  memory. 
When  he  is  earth'd)  hath  here  almost  persuaded 
(For  he's  a  spirit  of  persuasion,  only 
Professes  to  persuade)  the  king,  his  son 's  alive, 
'Tis  as  impossible  that  he's  undrown'd, 
As  he  that  sleeps  here,  swims. 

Seb.  I  have  no  hope 
That  he 's  undrown'd. 

Ant.  0 !  out  of  that  no  hope, 

What  great  hope  have  you !  no  hope,  that  way,  is 
Another  way  so  high  a  hope,  that  even 
Ambition  cannot  pierce  a  wink  beyond, 
But  doubts  discovery  there.   Will  you  grant,  with  m^. 
That  Ferdinand  is  drown'd  ? 

Seb.  He's  gone. 

Ant.  Then,  tell  me. 

Who's  the  next  heir  of  Naples? 

Seb.  Claribel. 

Ant.  She  that  is  queen  of  Tunis ;  she  that  dwells 
Ten  leagues  beyond  man's  life ;  she  that  from  Naples 
Can  have  no  note,  unless  the  sun  were  post, 
(The  man  i'  the  moon 's  too  slow)  till  new-bom  chins 
Be  rough  and  razorable ;  she,  for*  whom 
We  all  were  sea-swallow'd,  though  some  oast  again; 
And  by  that  destiny  to  perform  an  act 
Whereof  what's  past  is  prologue,  what's*  to  oome, 
In  yours  and  my  discharge. 

Seb.  What  stuff  is  this !— How  say  yon  ? 

'Tis  true,  my  brother's  daughter  's  queen  of  Tunis; 
So  is  she  heir  of  Naples ;  'twixt  which  regions 
There  is  some  space. 

Ant.  A  space  whose  every  cubit 

Seems  to  cry  out,  '^  How  shall  that  Claribel 
Measiu^  Tis  back  to  Naples  ?" — Keep  in  Tunis, 
And  let  Sebastian  wake ! — Say,  this  were  death 
That  now  hath  seized  them ;  why,  they  were  no  werRS 
Than  now  they  are.     There  be,  that  can  rule  Naples 
As  well  as  he  that  sleeps ;  lords  that  can  prate 
As  amply,  and  imnecessarily. 
As  this  Gonzalo ;  I  myself  could  make 
A  chough  of  as  deep  chat.    0,  that  you  bore 
The  mind  that  I  do !  what  a  sleep  were  this 
For  your  advancement !     Do  you  understand  me? 

Seb.  Methinks,  I  do. 
Ant.  And  how  does  your  content 

Tender  your  own  good  fortune? 

Seb.  I  remember, 

You  did  supplant  your  brother  Prospero. 

Ant.  True: 

And  look  how  well  my  garments  sit  upon  me ; 
Much  feater  than  before.    My  brother's  servants 
Were  then  my  fellows,  now  they  are  my  men. 

Seb.  But,  for  your  conscience-— 

Ant.  Ay,  sir ;  where  lies  that  ?  if  it  were  a  kybe, 
'Twould  put  me  to  my  slipper ;  but  I  feel  not 
This  deity  in  my  bosom :  twenty  consciences. 
That  stand  'twixt  me  udd  Milan,  candied  be  they, 
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\nd  nwlt,  ere  they  molest !    Here  lies  your  brother, 
No  better  than  the  earth  he  liea  upon, 
If  he  were  that  which  now  he's  like,  that's  dead. 
Whom  I,  with  this  obedient  steel,  three  inches  of  it, 
Can  lay  to  bed  for  ever ;  whiles  you,  doing  thus, 
To  the  |>erpetual  wink  for  aye  might  put 
This  ancient  morsel,  this  Sir  Prudence,  who 
Should  not  upbraid  our  course :  for  all  the  rest, 
They'll  take  suggestion  as  a  cat  laps  milk ; 
They'll  tell  the  clock  to  any  business  that 
We  say  befits  the  hour. 

Stb.  Thy  case,  dear  friend, 

aall  be  my  precedent :  as  thou  got'st  Milan, 
I'll  come  by  Naples.     Draw  thy  sword :  one  stroke 
Shall  free  thee  from  the  tribute  which  thou  pay'st, 
And  I,  the  king,  shall  love  thee. 

Ant.  Draw  together; 

And  when  I  rear  miy  hand,  do  you  the  like, 
To  fall  it  on  Gonzalo. 
&&.  O  !  but  one  word.     [They  eofwerse  apart. 

Music,    Arisl  descends  invisible} 
Aru  My  master  through  his  art  foresees  the  danger 
That  yon,  his  friend,  are  in;  and  sends  me  forth 
(For  edse  his  project  dies)  to  keep  them  living. 

[Sings  in  Gonzalo's  ear, 
While  you  here  do  snoring  /te. 
Open-eyed  consniracy 

Mis  time  oath  take. 
If  of  life  you  keep  a  care. 
Shake  off  slumber,  and  beware  : 
Awake!  Awake! 
Ani.  Then,  let  us  both  be  sudden. 
Goa.  Now,  good  angels,  preserve  the  king ! 

[Tlieywake. 
Ahn,  Why.  how  now,  ho !  awake !    Why  are  you 
drawn? 
Wherefore  thus*  ghastly  looking? 
Gon.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Seb.  Whiles  we  stood  here  securing  your  repose. 
Even  now,  we  heard  a  hollow  burst  of  bellowing. 
Like  bulls,  or  rather  lions:  did  it  not  wake  you? 
h  struck  mine  ear  most  terribly. 
AjUhi.  I  heard  nothing. 

Atd,  O !  'twas  a  din  to  fright  a  monster's  ear. 
To  make  an  earthquake :  sure,  it  was  the  roar 
Of  a  whole  herd  of  lions. 
Akm,  Heard  you  this,  Gonzalo? 

Gon.  Upon  mine  honour,  sir,  I  heard  a  humming, 
Aad  that  a  strange  one  too,  which  did  awake  me. 
I  shak'd  yon,  sir,  and  erf  A :  as  mine  eyes  open'd, 
I  aw  their  weapons  drawn. — ^There  was  a  noise, 
That's  verity  :*  'tis  best  we  stand  upon  our  guard, 
Or  that  we  quit  this  place.    Let's  draw  our  weapons. 
Akn.  Leaid  off  this  ground,  and  let's  make  farther 
search 
F^JT  my  poor  son. 

Goa.  HesTens  keep  him  from  these  beasts, 
Fot  he  is,  sure,  i'  the  island. 

Ahm.  Lead  away.     [Exeunt. 

^  An.  Prospero,  my  lord,  shall  know  what  I  have  done  : 
So,  bog,  go  safely  on  to  seek  thy  son.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.^Another  part  of  the  Island. 

Enter  Caliban,  with  a  burden  of  wood. 

A  noise  of  thunder  heard. 

Cd^  All  the  infections  that  the  sun  suoki  up 

Fnia  bogs,  fens,  ilats,  on  Prosper  fall,  and  make  him 

Br  ineh-meal  a  disease !     His  spirits  hear  me. 


And  yet  I  needs  must  curse ;  but  they'll  not*  pinch^ 
Fright  me  with  urchin  shows,  pitch  me  i'  the  mire. 
Nor  lead  me,  like  a  fire-brand,  in  the  dark 
Out  of  my  way,  unless  he  bid  'em ;  but 
For  every  trifle  are  they  set  upon  me : 
Sometime  like  apes,  that  moe  and  chatter  at  me, 
And  after,  bite  me ;  then  like  hedge-hogs,  which 
Lie  tumbling  in  my  bare-foot  way,  and  mount 
Their  pricks  at  my  foot-fall :  sometime  am  I 
All  wound  with  adders,  who  with  cloven  tongues 
Do  hiss  me  into  madness. — ^Lo,  now !  lo ! 

Enter  Trinculo. 
Here  comes  a  spirit  of  his,  and  to  torment  me 
For  bringing  wood  in  slowly:  Fll  fall  flat; 
Perchance,  he  will  not  mind  me. 

Trin.  Here's  neither  bush  nor  shrub  to  bear  off  any 
weather  at  all,  and  another  storm  brewing;  I  hear  it 
sing  i'  the  wind :  yond'  same  black  cloud,  yond'  huge 
one,  looks  like  a  foul  bombard*  that  would  shed  his 
liquor.  If  it  should  thunder,  as  it  did  before,  I  know 
not  where  to  hide  my  head :  yond'  same  cloud  cannot 
choose  but  fall  by  pailfuls. — What  have  we  here? 
[Seeing  Caliban.*]  a  man  or  a  fish?  Dead  or  alive? 
A  fish :  he  smells  like  a  fish ;  a  very  ancient  and  fish- 
like smell;  a  kind  of,  not  of  the  newest,  Poor-John. 
A  strange  fish !  Were  I  in  England  now,  (as  once  I 
was)  and  had  but  this  fish  painted,  not  a  holiday 
fool  there  but  would  give  a  piece  of  silver:  there 
would  this  monster  make  a  man :  any  strange  beast 
there  makes  a  man.  When  they  will  not  give  a  doit 
to  relieve  a  lame  beggar,  they  will  lay  out  ten  to  see 
a  dead  Indian.  Legg'd  like  a  man !  and  his  fins  like 
arms !  Warm,  o'  my  troth!  I  do  now  let  loose  my 
opinion,  hold  it  no  longer;  this  is  no  fish,  but  an 
islander,  that  hath  lately  suffered  by  a  thunder-bolt 
[Thunder.]  Alas !  the  storm  is  come  again :  my  best 
way  is  to  creep  under  his  gaberdine ;  there  is  no  other 
shelter  hereabout :  misery  acquaints  a  man  with  strange 
bedfellows.  I  will  here  shroud,  till  the  drench^  of  the 
storm  be  past. 

Enter  Stspham o,  singing  ;  a  bottle  in  his  hand, 

Ste,  I  shall  no  more  to  sea,  to  sea, 

Here  shall  I  die  a-shore. — 
This  is  a  very  scurvy  tune  to  sing  at  a  num's  funeral. 
Well,  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks, 

The  master,  the  swabber,  the  boatswain^  and  1, 
The  gunner,  and  his  mate, 

Lov^d  Mall,  Meg,  and  Marian,  and  Margery^ 
But  none  of  us  car' d  for  Kate; 
For  she  had  a  ton^  with  a  tangy 
Would  cry  to  a  sailor,  Go,  hang : 

She  Md  not  the  savour  of  tar,  nor  of  pitch, 

Ya  a  tailor  might  scratch  her  where-^er  she  did  itch. 
Then,  to  sea,  boys,  and  let  her  go  hang. 
This  is  a  scurvy  tune  too ;  but  here's  my  comfort.  [Drinks. 

CtU.  Do  not  tormei^t  me :  0 ! 

Ste.  What's  the  matter?  Have  we  devils  here? 
Do  you  put  tricks  upon  us  with  savages,  and  men  of 
Inde?  Ha !  I  have  not  'soap'd  drowning,  to  be  afeard 
BOW  of  your  four  legs ;  for  it  hath  been  said,  as  proper 
a  man  as  ever  went  on  four  legs  cannot  make  him  give 
ground,  and  it  shall  be  said  so  again,  while  Stephano 
breathes  at  nostjrils. 

Cal,  The  spirit  torments  me :  0 ! 

Ste.  This  is  some  monster  of  the  isle,  with  four  legs, 
who  hath  got,  as  I  take  it,  an  ague.  Where  the  devil 
should  he  learn  our  language?  I  will  give  him  some 
relief,  if  it  be  but  for  that :  if  I  can  recover  him,  and  keep 
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him  tame,  and  get  to  Naples  with  him,  he's  a  present 
for  any  emperor  that  ever  trod  on  neat's-leather. 

Col.  Do  not  torment  me,  pr'ythee;  FU  bring  my 
wood  home  faster. 

Ste.  He's  in  his  fit  now,  and  does  not  talk  after  the 
wisest.  He  shall  taste  of  my  bottle :  if  he  have  never 
drunk  wine  afore,  it  will  go  near  to  remove  his  fit.  If 
T  can  recover  him,  and  keep  him  tame,  I  will  not  take 
too  much  for  him :  he  shall  pay  for  him  that  hath  him, 
and  that  soundly. 

Cal.  Thou  dost  me  yet  but  little  hurt;  thou  wilt 
anon,  I  know  it  by  thy  trembling :  now  Prosper  works 
upon  thee. 

Ste.  Come  on  your  ways :  open  your  mouth ;  here  is 
that  which  will  give  language  to  you,  cat.  Open  your 
mouth :  this  will  shake  your  shaking,  I  can  tell  you, 
and  that  soundly :  you  cannot  tell  who  's  your  friend ; 
open  your  chaps  again.  [Caliban  drinks } 

Trin.  I  should  know  that  voice.  It  should  be — ^but 
he  is  drowned,  and  these  are  devils.    0,  defend  me ! — 

Ste.  Four  legs,  and  two  voices!  a  most  delicate 
monster.  His  forward  voice,  now,  is  to  speak  well  of 
his  friend ;  his  backward  voice  is  to  utter  foul  speeches, 
and  to  detract.  If  all  the  wine  in  my  bottle  will  re- 
cover him,  I  will  help  his  ague.  Come, — Amen !  I 
will  pour  some  in  thy  other  mouth. 

Trin.  Stephano! 

Ste.  Doth  thy  other  mouth  call  me  ?  Mercy ! 
mercy !  This  is  a  devil,  and  no  monster :  I  will  leave 
him ;  I  have  no  long  spoon. 

Trin.  Stephano ! — ^if  thou  beest  Stephano,  touch  me, 
and  speak  to  me,  for  I  am  Trinculo : — ^be  not  afeard, — 
thy  good  friend  Trinculo. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  Trinculo,  come  forth.  PU  pull 
thee  by  the  lesser  legs :  if  any  be  Trinculo's  legs,  these 
are  they.  Thou  art  very  Trinculo,  indeed  !  How 
oam'st  thou  to  be  the  siege*  of  this  moon-calf  ?  Can  he 
vent  Trinculos? 

Trin.  I  took  him  to  be  killed  with  a  thunder-stroke. 
— But  art  thou  not  drowned,  Stephano?  I  hope  now, 
thou  art  not  drowned.  Is  the  storm  overblown?  I 
hid  me  under  the  dead  moon-calfs  gaberdine  for  fear 
of  the  storm.  And  art  thou  living,  Stephano?  0 
Stephano !  two  Neapolitans  'scaped  ? 

Ste,  IVythee,  do  not  turn  me  about :  my  stomach  is 
not  constant. 

Cal.  These  be  fine  things,  an  if  they  be  not  sprites. 
That's  a  brave  god,  and  bears  celestial  liquor : 
I  will  kneel  to  him. 

Ste.  How  didst  thou  'scape?  How  cam'st  thou 
hither?  swear  by  this  bottle,  how  thou  eam'st  hither. 
I  escaped  upon  a  butt  of  sack,  which  the  sailors  heaved 
over-board,  by  this  oottle !  which  I  made  of  the  bark 
of  a  tree,  with  mine  own  hands,  since  I  was  cast 
a-shore. 

Cal.  I'll  swear,  upon  that  b9ttle,  to  be  thy  true 
•nbject,  for  the  liquor  is  not  earthly.  [KneeU.* 

Ste.  Here :  swear,  then,  how  thou  eseap'dst. 

Trin.  Swam  a-shore,  man,  like  a  duck.  I  can  swim 
like  a  duck,  I'll  be  sworn. 


Ste.  Here,  kiss  the  book.  Though  thou  canst  iwim 
like  a  duck,  thou  art  made  like  a  gooee. 

Trin.  0  Stephano !  hast  any  more  of  this? 

Ste.  The  whole  butt,  man :  my  cellar  is  in  a  rock  by 
the  sea-side,  where  my  wine  is  hid.  How  now,  moon- 
calf !  how  does  thine  ague  ? 

Cal.  Hast  thou  not  dropped  from  heaven  ? 

Ste.  Out  o'  the  moon,  I  do  assure  thee :  I  was  the 
man  in  the  moon,  when  time  waa. 

Cal.  I  have  seen  thee  in  her,  and  I  do  adore  thee :  my 
mistress  showed  me  thee,  and  thy  dog,  and  thy  bush. 

Ste.  Come,  swear  to  that ;  kiss  the  book :  I  will  fur- 
nish it  anon  with  new  contents.    Swear. 

Trin.  By  this  good  light,  this  is  a  very  shallow  mon- 
ster : — ^I  afeard  of  him  ?— a  very  weak  monster. — ^The 
man  i'  the  moon ! — a  most  poor  credulous  monster. — 
Well  drawn,  monster,  in  good  sooth. 

Cal,  I'll  show  thee  every  fertile  inch  o'  the  island; 
and  I  will  kiss  thy  foot.     I  pr'ythee,  be  my  god. 

Trin.  By  this  light,  a  most  perfidious  and  drunken 
monster :  when  his  gowi's  asleep,  he'll  rob  his  bottle. 

Cal.  I'll  kiss  thy  foot :  I'll  swear  myself  thy  subject. 

Ste,  Come  on,  then;  down  and  swear. 

[Caliban  lies  down.* 

Trin,  I  shall  laugh  myself  to  death  at  this  puppy- 
headed  monster.  A  most  scurvy  monster :  I  could  find 
in  my  heart  to  beat  him, — 

Ste.  Come,  kiss. 

Trin.  — ^But  that  the  poor  monster's  in  drink.  An 
abominable  monster ! 

Cal.  I'll  show  thee  the  best  springs ;  FlI  pluck  thee 
berries ; 

I'll  fish  for  thee,  and  get  thee  wood  enough. 
A  plague  upon  the  tyrant  that  I  serve ! 
I'll  bear  him  no  more  sticks,  but  follow  thee, 
Thou  wondrous  man. 

Trin.  A  most  ridiculous  monster,  to  make  a  wonder 
of  a  poor  drunkard ! 

Cal.  I  pr'ythee,  let  me  bring  thee  where  crabe  grow; 
And  I  with  my  long  nails  will  dig  thee  pig-nuts ; 
Show  thee  a  jay's  nest,  and  instruct  thee  how 
To  snare  the  nimble  marmoset :  I'll  bring  thee 
To  clustering  filberds,  and  sometimes  I'll  get  thee 
Young  scamels  from  the  rock  :  Wilt  thou  go  with  me? 

Ste.  I  pr'ythee  now,  lead  the  way,  without  any  inore 
talking. — Trinculo,  the  king  and  all  our  company  else 
being  drowned,  we  will  inherit  here. — ^Here ;  bear  my 
bottle. — ^Fellow  Trinculo,  we'll  fill  him  by  and  by  again. 

Cal.  Farewell  J  master;  farewell^  farewell, 

[Sings  drunkenly. 

Trin.  A  howling  monster ;  a  drunken  monster. 

Cal.  No  more  dams  TU  moke  for  fesh; 
Nor  fetch  4n  firing 
At  requiring^ 
Nor  scrape  trencher*  nor  wash  dish; 
'JSan  ^Ban,  Ca^Caliban, 
Has  a  new  master — G^  a  new  man. 
Freedom,  hey-day !  hey-day,  freedom !  freedom !  hey- 
day,  freedom ! 

Ste.  0  brave  monster !  lead  the  way.  [Exeunt 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Before  PadsPERo's  Cell. 
Enter  Ferdinand,  hearing  a  log. 
JVf .  There  be  some  sports  are  painful,  and  their 
labour 


'  Not  ia  r.  •     •  J 


*NotiBf.«     «Notiaf.«.    • 


Delight  in  them  sets  off:  tome  kinds  of  baaeneM 
Are  nobly  undergone ;  and.  most  poof  matters 
Point  to  rich  ends.    This  my  mean  task 
Would  be  as  heavy  to  me,  as  odious ;  but 

t  iafle. 
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The  mistrcfli  which  I  serve  qnickeiu  what 's  dead, 

And  makes  my  labours  pleasures :  0 !  she  is 

Ten  times  more  gentle  than  her  father 's  crabbed ; 

And  he 's  composed  of  harshness.    I  must  remore 

Some  thousands  of  these  logs,  and  pile  them  up, 

Upon  a  sore  iigunction :  my  sweet  mistress 

Weeps  when  she  sees  me  work ;  and  says,  such  baseness 

Had  nerer  like  executor.    I  forget : 

But  these  sweet  thoughts  do  even  refresh  my  labours ; 

Ifort  busy,  blest^  when  I  do  it. 

Enter  Miranda ;  and  Prospkiio  behind* 

Mtra.  Alas !  now,  pray  you, 

Work  not  so  hard :  I  would,  the  lightning  had 
Burnt  up  those  logs  that  you  are  ei^oin'd  to  pile. 
Ptay,  iet  it  down,  and  rest  you :  when  this  bums, 
T^ill  weep  for  having  wearied  you.     My  father 
b  htrd  at  study ;  pra)  now  rest  yourself : 
He  -8  safe  for  these  three  hours. 

Ffr.  0,  most  dear  mistress  ! 

The  ann  will  set,  before  I  shall  discharge 
What  I  must  strive  to  do. 

Mtm.  If  you'll  sit  down, 

ni  bear  your  logs  the  while.    Pray,  give  me  that : 
m  cany  it  to  the  pile. 

F«r,  No,  precious  creature : 

I  hid  rather  crack  my  sinews,  break  my  back, 
Than  you  should  such  dishonour  undergo, 
WhUelsitlaxyby. 

Mira.  It  would  become  me 

As  well  as  it  does  you  ;  and  I  should  do  it 
With  much  more  ease,  for  my  good  will  is  to  it, 
And  yoois  it  is  against. 

Pro.  Poor  worm  !  thou  art  infected ; 

This  visitation  shows  it.  [Aside.* 

Mira.  You  look  wearily. 

Fer.  No,  noble  mistress ;  't  is  fresh  morning  with  me, 
When  you  are  by  at  night.    I  do  beseech  you. 
Chiefly  that  I  might  set  it  in  my  prayers, 
What  is  your  name  ? 

Mira.  Miranda. — O  my  father ! 

I  bave  Inoke  your  host  to  say  so.  [7b  herself.^ 

Per.  Admir'd  Miranda ! 

bdeed,  the  top  of  admiration ;  worth 
What  '8  dearest  to  the  world  !    Full  many  a  lady 
I  hsTe  ey'd  with  best  regard ;  and  many  a  time 
The  hsnnony  of  their  tongues  hath  into  bondage 
BpoBfht  my  too  diligent  ear :  for  several  virtues 
Htie  I  lik'd  several  women ;  never  any 
With  80  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  qnanel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  oVd, 
Aid  put  it  to  the  foil :  but  you,  0  you  ! 
^  perfect,  and  so  peerless,  are  created 
Of  «Tery  creature's  best. 

ifim.  I  do  not  know 

Ow  of  my  sex  ;  no  woman's  face  remember^ 
^^te.  from  my  glsss,  mine  own ;  nor  have  I  seen 
)(9R  that  I  mmy  call  men,  than  you,  good  friend, 
And  my  dear  father.     How  features  are  abroad, 
I UD  ^l-leas  of;  but,  by  my  modesty, 
'The  jewel  in  my  dower)  I  would  not  wish 
Abt  companion  in  the  world  but  you ; 
Nor  eaa  imagination  form  a  shape, 
Besides  yourself,  to  like  4>f.    But  I  prattle 
SoKthing  too  wildly,  and  my  father's  precepts 
I  therein  do  forget. 

Ar.  I  am,  in  my  condition, 

ipriooe,  Miranda ;  I  do  think,  a  king ; 
|I  vsold,  not  so  !)  and  would  no  more  endure 
This  ▼ooden  slavery,  than  to  suffer 


The  flesh-fly  blow  my  mouth.    Hear  my  soul  speak 

The  very  instant  that  I  saw  you,  did 

My  heart  fly  to  your  service ;  there  resides. 

To  make  me  slave  to  it ;  and  for  your  sake. 

Am  I  this  patient  log-man. 

Mira.  Do  you  love  mc  ? 

Fer.  0  heaven !  0  earth !  bear  witness  to  tnis  sound^ 
And  crown  what  I  profess  with  kind  event, 
If  I  speak  true ;  if  hollowly,  invert 
What  best  is  boded  me  to  mischief !     I, 
Beyond  all  limit  of  aught'  else  i'  ihe  world, 
Do  love,  prize,  honour  you. 

Mira,  I  am  a  fool, 

To  weep  at  what  I  am  glad  of. 

Pro.  Fair  encounter 

Of  two  most  rare  affections !    Heavens  rain  grace 
On  that  which  breeds  between  them  !  [Aside.* 

Fer.  Wherefore  weep  you  ?* 

Mira.  At  mine  unworthiness,  that  dare  not  offer 
What  I  desire  to  give ;  and  much  less  take. 
What  I  shall  die  to  want.    But  this  is  trifling; 
And  all  the  more  it  seeks  to  hide  itself. 
The  bigger  bulk  it  shows.    Hence,  bashful  cunning, 
And  prompt  me,  plain  and  holy  innocence ! 
I  am  your  wife,  if  you  will  marry  mo ; 
If  not,  I'll  die  your  maid :  to  be  your  fellow 
You  may  deny  me ;  but  I'll  be  your  servant. 
Whether  you  will  or  no. 

Fer.  yLj  mistress,  dearest. 

And  I  thus  humble  ever.  [Kneels.'^ 

Mira.  My  husband  then  ? 

Fer.  Kj,  with  a  heart  as  willing  [Rises.* 

As  bondage  e'er  of  freedom  :  here 's  my  hand. 

Mira.  And  mine,  with  my  heart  in't:  and  now 
farewell. 
Till  half  an  hour  hence. 

Fer.  A  thousand  thousand  !  [Eacewnt  Fba.  and  Mm. 

Fro.  So  glad  of  this  as  they,  I  cannot  be. 
Who  are  surpris'd  with  all ;  but  my  rejoicing 
At  nothing  can  be  more.    I'll  to  my  book; 
For  yet,  ere  supper  time,  must  I  perform 
Much  business  appertaining.  [£!rtf . 

SCENE  n.^Another  part  of  the  Island. 

ErUer  Stephaho  and  Trinculo;  Caliban  foUcwing 

vfithaboUle 

8te.  Tell  not  me : — ^when  the  butt  is  out,  we  will 
drink  water;  not  a  drop  before :  therefore  bear  up,  and 
board  'em.    Servant-monster,  drink  to  me. 

Trin.  Servant-monster?  tne  folly  of  this  island! 
They  say,  there 's  but  flve  upon  this  isle :  we  are  three 
of  them ;  if  the  other  two  be  brained  like  us,  the  state 
totters. 

Ste.  Drink,  servant-monster,  when  I  bid  thee :  thy 
eyes  are  almost  set  in  thy  head. 

Trin.  Where  should  they  be  set  else?  he  were  a 
brave  monster  indeed,  if  they  were  set  in  his  tail. 

Ste.  My  man-monster  hath  drowned  his  tongue  in 
sack :  for  my  part,  the  sea  cannot  drown  me :  I  swam, 
ere  I  could  recover  the  shore,  five-and-thirty  leagues, 
off  and  on,  by  this  light.  Thou  shalt  be  my  lieutenant, 
monster,  or  my  standard. 

Trin.  Your  lieutenant,  if  you  list;  he 's  no  standard. 

Ste.  We'll  not  run,  monsieur  monster. 

Trin.  Nor  go  neither ;  but  you'll  lie,  like  dogs,  and 
yet  say  nothing  neither. 

Ste.  Moon-«Llf,  speak  once  in  thy  life,  if  thou  beest 
a  good  moon-calf. 

Cai.  How  does  thy  honour?    Let  me  lick  thy  shoe. 


*l«il:iBll«.     *miadistmnet:itLt.:     'NotinHc.     ANotinf.*.     •  what  else :  in  f.  •.     •vsNotinf.e. 
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I'll  not  serve  him,  he  is  not  valiant. 

Trin.  Thou  liest,  most  ignorant  monster :  I  am  in 
case  to  justle  a  constable.  Why,  thou  debauched  fish 
thou,  was  there  ever  man  a  coward,  that  hath  drunk 
so  much  sack  as  I  to-day  ?  Wilt  thou  tell  a  monstrous 
lie,  being  but  half  a  fish,  and  half  a  monster  ? 

CaL  Lo,  how  he  mocks  me  !  wilt  thou  let  him,  Iny 
lord  ? 

Trin.  Lord,  quoth  he ! — ^that  a  monster  should  be 
such  a  natural  f 

Cal.  Lo,  lo,  again  !  bite  him  to  death,  I  pr'ythee. 

Ste.  Triuculo,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  your  head  :  if 
you  prove  a  mutineer,  the  next  tree— The  poor  mon- 
ster 's  my  subject,  and  he  shall  not  suffer  indignity. 

Cal.  I  thank  my  noble  lord.  Wilt  thou  be  pleas'd 
to  hearken  once  again  to  the  suit  I  made  to  thee  ? 

Ste.  Marry  will  I :  kneel  and  repeat  it :  I  will  stand, 
and  so  shall  Trinculo.  [Caliban  kneels.^ 

Enter  Ariel,  invisible. 

Cal.  As  I  told  thee  before,  I  am  subject  to  a  tyrant ; 
a  sorcerer,  that  by  his  cunning  hath  cheated  me  of  the 
island. 

Ari,  Thou  liest. 

Cal,  Thou  liest,  thou  jesting  monkey,  thou ; 

I  would,  my  valiant  master  would  dostroy  thee : 
I  do  not  lie. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  if  you  trouble  him  any  more  in  his 
tale,  by  this  hand,  I  will  supplant  some  of  your  teeth. 

Trin.  Why,  I  said  nothing.  [ceed. 

Ste.  Mum  then,  and  no  more. — [To  Caliban.]    Pro- 
Co/.  I  say  by  sorcery  he  got  this  isle ; 
From  me  he  got  it :  if  thy  greatness  will. 
Revenge  it  on  him — ^for,  I  know,  thou  darst ; 
But  this  thing  dare  not. 

Ste.  That 's  most  certain. 

Cal.  Thou  Shalt  be  lord  of  it,  and  Pll  serve  thee. 

Ste.  How,  now,  shall  this  be  compassed?  Canst 
thou  bring  me  to  the  party  ? 

Cal.  Yea,  yea,  my  lord  :  I'll  yield  him  thee  asleep. 
Where  thou  may'st  knock  a  nail  into  his  head. 

Ari.  Thou  liest;  thou  canst  not. 

Cal.  What  a  pied*  ninny 's  this !  Thou  scurvy  patch ! 
I  do  beseech  thy  greatness,  give  him  blows, 
And  take  his  bottle  from  him  :  when  that 's  gone, 
He  shall  drink  nought  but  brine ;  for  I'll  not  show  him 
Where  the  quick  freshes  are. 

Ste.  Trinculo,  riin  into  no  farther  danger :  interrupt 
the  monster  one  word  farther,  and,  by  this  hand,  I'll 
turn  my  mercy  out  of  doors,  and  make  a  stock-fish  of 
thee. 

Trin.  Why,  what  did  I  ?  I  did  nothing.  I'U  go 
farther  off. 

Ste.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  lied  ? 

Ari.  Thou  liest. 

Ste.  Do  I  60  ?  take  thou  that.  [Strikes  kirn.]  As 
you  like  this,  give  me  the  lie  another  time. 

Trin.  1  did  not  give  the  lie.  Out  o'  your  wits,  and 
hearing  too  ?  A  pox  o'  your  bottle  !  this  can  sack,  and 
drinking  do.  A  murrain  on  your  monster,  and  the 
devil  take  your  fingers ! 

Cal.  Ha,  ha,  ha! 

Ste.  Now,  forward  with  your  tale.  Pr'ythee  stand 
farther  off. 

Cal.  Beat  him  enough  :  after  a  little  time, 
I'll  beat  him  too. 

Ste.  Stand  farther.     Come,  proceed. 

Cal.  Why,  as  I  told  thee,  'tis  a  custom  with  him 
r  the  afternoon  to  sleep :  then  thou  may'st  brain  him, 


Having  first  seiz'd  his  books ;  or  with  a  log 

Batter  his  skull,  or  paunch  him  with  a  stake,  i 

Or  cut  his  wezand  with  thy  knife.    Remember, 

First  to  possess  his  books ;  for  without  them 

He  's  but  a  sot,  as  I  am,  nor  hath  not 

Ond  spirit  to  command :  they  all  do  hate  him, 

As  rootedly  as  I.     Bum  but  his  books ; 

He  has  brave  utensils,  (for  so  he  calls  them) 

Which,  when  he  has  a  house,  he'll  deek  withal : 

And  that  most  deeply  to  consider  is 

The  beauty  of  his  daughter ;  he  himaelf 

Calls  her  a  nonpareil :  I  never  saw  a  woman, 

But  only  Sycorax  my  dam,  and  she; 

But  she  as  far  surpasseth  Sycorax, 

As  great'st  does  least. 

Ste.  Is  it  so  brave  a.  lass  ? 

Cal.  Ay,  lord ;  she  will  become  thy  bed,  I  warranty 
And  bring  thee  forth  brave  brood. 

Ste.  Monster,  I  will  kill  this  man :  his  daughter  and 
I  will  be  king  and  queen ;  (save  our  graces !)  and 
Trinculo  and  thyself  shall  be  viceroys.  Dost  thon 
like  the  plot,  Trinculo  ? 

Trim.  Excellent. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  am  sorry  I  beat  thee ;  bat, 
while  thou  livest,  keep  a  good  tongue  in  thy  head. 

Cal.  Within  this  half  hour  will  he  be  asleep ; 
Wilt  thou  destroy  him  then  ? 

Ste.  Ay,  on  mine  honour. 

Ari.  This  will  I  tell  my  master. 

Cal.  Thou  mak'st  me  merry :  I  am  tali  of  pleasrore. 
Let  us  be  jocund :  will  you  troll  the  catch 
You  taught  me  but  while-ere  ? 

Ste.  At  thy  request,  monster,  I  will  do  reason,  any 

reason.     Come  on,  Trinculo.  let  us  sing.  [Sings. 

Flout  'em,  and  scout  ^em;  and  scout  'em,  iwi 

flout  'em; 
jiought  is  free. 

Cal.  That's  not  the  tune. 

[Ariel  plays  a  tune  on  a  Ihbor  and  Pipe. 

Ste.  What  is  this  same  ? 

Trin.  This  is  the  tune  of  our  catch,  played  by  the 
picture  of  No-body. 

Ste.  If  thou  beest  a  man,  show  thyself  in  thy  like- 
ness :  if  thou  beest  a  devil,  take 't  as  thou  list. 

Trin.  0,  forgive  me  my  sins  ! 

Ste.  He  that  dies,  pays  all  debts :  I  defy  thee^- 
Mercy  upon  us ! 

Cal.  Art  thou  afeard  ? 

Ste.  No,  monster,  not  I. 

Cal.  Be  not  afeard ;  the  isle  is  ftill  of  noises, 
Sounds,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight,  aiid  hut 

not. 
Sometimes  a  thousand  twangling  instroments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears ;  and  sometime  voices, 
That,  if  I  then  had  wak'd  after  long  sleep. 
Will  make  me  sleep  again  :  and  then,  in  dreaming, 
The  clouds,  methought,  would  open,  and  show  riches 
Ready  to  drop  upon  me,  that  when  I  wak'd 
I  cry'd  to  dream  again. 

Ste.  This  will  prove  a  brave  kingdom  to  me,  where 
I  shall  have  my  music  for  nothing. 

Cal.  When  Prospero  is  destroyed. 

Ste.  That  shall  be  by  and  by :  I  remember  the  story. 

Trin.  The  sound  is  going  away :  let's  follow  it,  and 
after  do  our  work. 

^^e.  Lead,  monster ;  we'll  follow. — ^I  would,  I  oould 
see  this  taborer :  he  lays  it  on. 

Trin.  Wilt  come  ?  I'll  follow,  Slephano.      \Exeuru, 


>  Not  m  f.  e.     *  Dressed  in  mdl/«y,— this  ozprenion  and  ^  patch"  were  epithets  oftsa  applied  to  fools.    Trinculo,  as  "  a  jester,*'  wosA 
be  thus  attired.     *  sometime:  inf.  e. 
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SCENE  lU. — ^Another  part  of  the  Island. 

EnUr  Alonso,  Scbastian,  Antonio,  Gonzalo, 
Adrian,  Francisco,  and  Others. 

Gm.  By'r  la'kin,^  I  can  go  no  farther,  sir ; 
Mt  old  braes  ake :  here's  a  maze  trod,  indeed. 
Through  ibrth-rights,  and  meanders!  by  your  patience, 
I  B«eds  must  rest  me. 

Alan.  Old  lord,  I  cannot  blame  thee, 

Who  im  myself  attach'd  with  weariness, 
To  the  dulling  of  my  spirits :  sit  down,  and  real 
Eren  here  I  will  put  off  my  hope,  and  keep  it 
No  longer  for  my  flatterer :  he  is  drown'd. 
Whom  thus  we  stray  to  find ;  and  the  sea  mocks 
Oar  frustrate  search  on  land.    Well,  let  him  go. 

Avi.  I  am  right  glad  that  he 's  so  out  of  hope. 

[Aside  to  Skbabtian. 
Do  not,  for  one  repulse,  forego  the  purpose 
That  you  resolVd  to  effect. 

Seb.  The  next  adyantage 

Will  we  take  tiioroughly. 

Ant.  Let  it  be  to-night ; 

For,  now  they  are  oppress'd  with  travel,  they 
Will  not,  nor  cannot,  use  such  vigilance, 
As  vhen  they  are  fresh. 

Seb.  I  say,  to-night :  no  more. 

[Solemn  and  strange  music  ;  and  Prosfero  above^  invis- 

ibie.    Enter  several  strange  Shapes,  bringing  in  a 

banquet:  they  donee  about  it  vnth  gentle  actums  of 

salutations ;  andy  inviting  the  King,  Ifc.  to  eat,  they 


Alon.  What  harmony  is  this?  my  good  friends,  hark ! 

Gon,  Marvellous  sweet  music ! 

Alon.  Give  us  kind  keepers,  heavens  !    What  were 
these? 

Seb.  A  living  drollery.    Now  I  will  believe 
ThxX  there  are  unicorns ;  that  in  Arabia 
There  is  one  tree,  the  phcenix'  throne ;  one  phoBnix 
At  this  hour  reigning  tiiere. 

Ant.  Vl\  believe  both ; 

And  what  does  else  want  credit,  come  to  me 
Aiid  ril  be  sworn  'tis  true  :  travellers  ne'er  did  lie, 
Tboogh  fools  at  home  condemn  them. 

Gm.  If  in  Naples 

I  should  report  this  now,  would  they  believe  me  ? 
If  I  should  say,  I  saw  such  islanders, 
(For,  certes,  these  are  people  of  the  island) 
Who.  though  they  are  of  monstrous  shape,  yet,  note, 
Their  manners  are  more  gentle,  kind,  than  of 
Oar  human  generation  you  shall  find 
Many,  nay,  almost  any. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Honest  lord, 

ThoQ  hast  said  well ;  for  some  of  you  there  present, 
Are  worse  than  devils. 

Aloa.  I  cannot  too  much  muse,   [ing 

Sach  shapes,  such  gestures,'  and  such  sounds,'  express- 
I  Although  they  want  the  use  of  tongue)  a  kind 
Of  excellent  dumb  discourse. 

Pro.  [Aside.]  Praise  in  departing. 

Fran.  They  vanish'd  strangely. 

S;6.  No  matter,  since 

They  have  left  their  viands  behind,  for  we  have  sto- 
machs.^ 
WlU't  please  you  taste  of  what  is  here  ? 

Alon.  Not  I. 

Gon.  Faith,  sir,  yon  need  not  fear.    When  we  were 
boys. 


Who  would  helieve  that  there  were  mountaineers 
Dew-lapp'd  like  bulls,  whose  throats  had  hanging  at 

them 
Wallets  of  flesh?  or  that  there  were  such  men, 
Whose  heads  stood  in  their  breasts  ?  which  now,  we  find, 
Each  putter-out  of  five  for  one*  will  bring  us 
Good  warrant  of. 

Alon.  I  will  stand  to,  and  feed, 

Although  my  last :  no  matter,  since  I  feel 
The  best  is  past. — ^Brother,  my  lord  the  duke, 
Stand  to,  and  do  as  we. 
Thunder  and  lightning.     Enter  Ariel,  like  a  harpy, 

claps  his  irings  upon  the  table,  and,  with  a  quatnt 

device,  the  banquet  vanishes. 

Ari.  You  are  three  men  of  sin,  whom  destiny 
(That  hath  to  instrument  this  lower  world, 
And  what  is  in't)  the  never-surfeited  sea 
Hath  caused  to  belch  up,  and  on  this  island 
Where  man  doth  not  inhabit ;  you  'mongst  men 
Being  most  unfit  to  live.     I  have  made  you  mad  :* 
And  even  with  such  like  valour  men  hang  and  drown 
Their  proper  selves.    You  fools !  I  and  my  fellows 
Are  ministers  of  fate :  the  elements, 

[Alon.,  Seb.,  ifc^  draw  their  Sivords.* 
Of  whom  your  swords  are  temper'd,  may  as  well 
Wound  the  loud  winds,  or  with  bemock'd-at  stabs 
Kill  the  still-closing  waters,  as  diminish 
One  dowle^  that's  in  my  plume :  my  fellow-ministers 
Are  like  invulnerable.    If  you  could  hurt, 
Your  swords  are  now  too  massy  for  your  strengths. 
And  will  not  be  uplifted.     But,  remember, 
(For  that's  my  business  to  you)  that  you  three 
From  Milan  did  supplant  good  Prospero ; 
Expoe'd  unto  the  sea  (which  hath  requit  it) 
Him,  and  his  innocent  child :  for  which  foul  deed 
The  powers,  delaying  not  forgetting,  have 
Incens'd  the  seas  and  shorcfv,  yea,  all  the  creatures, 
Against  your  peace.    Thee,  of  thy  son,  Alonso, 
They  have  bereft ;  and  do  pronounce  by  me, 
Lingering  perdition  (worse  than  any  death 
Can  be  at  once)  shall  step  by  step  attend 
You,  and  your  ways ;  whose  wraths  to  guard  you  from 
(Which  here,  in  this  most  desolate  isle,  else  falls 
Upon  your  heads)  is  nothing,  but  heart's  sorrow, 
And  a  clear  life  ensuing. 
He  vanishes  in  thunder :  then,  to  soft  mrmc,  enter  the 

Shapes  again,  and  dance  with  mocKS  and  mowes,  ami 

carry  out  the  table. 

Pro.  [Above.*]  Bravely  the  figure  of  this  harpy  hast 
tiiou 
Perform'd,  my  Ariel ;  a  grace  it  had,  devouring. 
Of  my  instruction  hast  thou  nothing  'bated. 
In  what  thou  hadst  to  say :  so,  with  good  life 
And  observation  strange,  my  meaner  ministers 
Their  several  kinds  have  done.  My  high  charms  work, 
And  these,  mine  enemies,  are  all  knit  up 
In  their  distractions :  they  now  are  in  my  power ; 
And  in  these  fits  I  leave  them,  while  I  visit 
Young  Ferdinand,  (whom  they  suppose  is  drown'd) 
And  his  and  my  loVd  darling.  [Exit  Prospero. 

Gon.  V  the  name  of  something  holy,  sir,  why  stand  you 
In  this  strange  stare  ? 

Alon.  0,  it  is  monstrous !  monstrous  * 

Methought,  the  billows  spoke,  and  told  me  of  it ; 
The  winds  did  sing  it  to  me ;  and  the  thunder, 
That  deep  and  dreadful  organ-pipe,  pronounc'd 
The  name  of  Prosper :  it  did  base  my  trespass. 


'  Bf  oar  Udj-kin.  *  posture :  in  f.  e.  *  sound :  in  f.  e.  *  A  castom  of  old  travellers  to  put  out  a  sura  of  money  at  interest,  at  tb^ 
^wt  of  a  joorner,  for  trhich  they  reoeired  at  the  rate  of  five  to  one,  if  they  returned.  *  f.  e.  insert  here  this  direction  :  SMim 
iuHL,  S«B.,  I'c,  dmw  their  Swcrdi.     •  Omitted  in  f.  e.     ^  A  fMtktr  or  partieU  ofdovm.     •  And*  :  in  f.  e. 
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Therefore  my  son  i'  the  ooze  is  bedded ;  and 
V\l  seek  him  deeper  than  e'er  plummet  sounded, 
And  with  him  there  lie  mudded.  [Exit. 

Seb.  But  one  fiend  at  a  time, 

I'll  fight  their  legions  o'er. 

Ant.    I'll  be  thy  second.        [Exeunt  Skb.  and  Akt. 

G<m,  All  three  of  them  are  desperate :  tl^eir  great  guilt, 


Like  poison  given  to  work  a  great  time  after, 
Now 'gins  to  bite  the  spirits. — I  do  beseech  yon^ 
That  are  of  suppler  joints,  follow  them  swiftly, 
And  hinder  them  from  what  this  ecstasy 
May  now  proYoke  them  to. 
Adr.  Follow,  I  pray  you.  [Eacimd 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Prospbro's  Cell. 
Enter  Prospebo,  Ferdinand,  and  Miranda. 

Pro.  If  I  have  too  austerely  punish'd  you. 
Your  compensation  makes  amends ;  for  I 
Have  given  you  here  a  thread^  of  mine  own  life. 
Or  that  for  which  I  live :  whom  once  again 
I  tender  to  thy  hand.     All  thy  vexations 
Were  but  my  trials  of  thy  love,  and  thou 
Hast  strangely  stood  the  test :  here,  afore  Heaven, 
I  ratify  this  my  rich  gift !     0  Ferdinand ! 
Do  not  smile  at  me  that  I  boast  her  ofi*, 
For  thou  Shalt  find  she  will  outstrip  all  praise. 
And  make  it  halt  behind  her. 

Fer.  I  do  believe  it. 

Against  an  oracle. 

Pro.  Then,  as  my  gift,  and  thine  own  acquisition 
Worthily  purchas'd,  take  my  daughter :  but 
If  thou  dost  break  her  virgin  knot  before 
All  sanctimonious  ceremonies  may, 
With  full  and  holy  rite,  be  minister'd, 
No  sweet  aspersion  shall  the  heavens  let  fall 
To  make  this  contract  grow ;  but  barren  hate, 
Sour-eyed  disdain,  and  discord,  shall  bestrew 
The  union  of  your  bed  with  weeds  so  loathly, 
That  you  shall  hate  it  both :  therefore,  take  heed. 
As  Hymen's  lamps  shall  light  you. 

Fer.  As  I  hope 

I      For  quiet  days,  fair  issue,  and  long  life. 
With  such  love  as  'tis  now,  the  murkiest  den, 
Tho  most  opportune  place,  the  strong'st  suggestion 
Our  worser  genius  can,  shall  never  melt 
Mine>  honour  into  lust,  to  take  away 
The  edge  of  that  day's  celebration. 
When  1  shall  think,  or  Phoebus'  steeds  are  founder'd, 
Or  night  kept  chain'd  below. 

Pro.  Fairly  spoke. 

Sit  then  and  talk  with  her;  she  is  thine  own. — 
What,  Ariel !  my  industrious  servant  Ariel ! 
Enter  Ariel. 

Art.  What  would  my  potent  mast«r?  here  I  am. 

Pro.  Thou  and  thy  meaner  follows  your  last  service 
Did  worthily  perform,  and  I  must  use  you 
In  such  another  trick.    Go,  bring  the  rabble, 


O'er  whom  I  give  thee  power,  here,  to  this  place : 
Incite  them  to  quick  motion ;  for  I  must 
Bestow  upon  the  eyes  of  this  young  couple 
Some  vanity  of  mine  art :  it  is  my  promise. 
And  they  expect  it  from  me. 
Art.  Presently? 

Pro.  Ay,  with  a  twink. 
'  Art.  Before  you  can  say,  "  Come,"  and  "  go," 

And  breathe  twice;  and  cry,  '^so  so ;' 
Each  one,  tripping  on  his  toe. 
Will  be  here  with  mop  and  mow. 
Do  you  love  me,  master?  no? 

>  third  :  in  f.  e.     *  Swphuag: 


Pro.  Dearly,  my  delicate  Ariel.    Do  not  approadi 
Till  thou  dost  hear  me  call. 

Art.  Well  I  conceive.    [Eni 

Pro.  Look,  thou  be  true.    Do  not  give  dalliance 
Too  much  the  rein :  the  Strongest  oaths  are  straw 
To  the  fire  i'  the  blood.    Be  more  abstemious. 
Or  else,  good  night,  your  vow. 

Fer.  I  warrant  you,  sir; 

The  white-cold  virgin  snow  upon  my  heart 
Abates  the  ardour  of  my  liver. 

Pro.  Well.— 

Now  oome,  my  Ariel  I  bring  a  corollary,* 
Rather  than  want  a  spirit :  appear,  and  pertly.* — 
No  tongue  ail  eyes ;  be  silent.  [So/2  music 

A  Masque.     Enter  Isis. 

Iris.  Ceres,  most  bounteous  lady,  thy  rich  leas 
Of  wheat,  rye,  barley,  vetches,  oats,  and  peas ; 
Thy  turfy  mountains,  where  live  nibbling  sheep, 
And  fiat  meads  thatch'd  with' stover,*  them  to  keep; 
Thy  banks  with  pioned*  and  tilled*  brims, 
Which  spongy  April  at  thy  best  betrims, 
To  make  cold  nymphs  chaste  crowns;  and  thy  brown^ 

groves, 

Whose  shadow  the  dismissed  bachelor  loves. 
Being  lass-lom ;  thy  pole-clipt  vineyard ; 
And  thy  sea-marge,  steril,  and  rocky-haid, 
Where  thou  thyself  dost  air;  the  queen  o'  the  sky. 
Whose  watery  arch  and  messenger  am  1, 
Bids  thee  leave  these,  and  with  her  sovereign  grace, 
Here  on  this  grass-plot,  in  this  very  place, 

[Jvno  descends  slowly.* 
To  come  and  sport.     Her  peacocks  fly  amain : 
Approach,  rich  Ceres,  her  to  entertain. 
Enter  Ceres. 

Cer,  Hail,  many-colour'd  messenger,  that  ne'er 
Dost  disobey  the  wife  of  Jupiter ; 
Who  with  thy  safiiron  wings  upon  my  flowen 
Difiusest  honey-drops,  refreshing  showers ; 
And  with  each  end  of  thy  blue  bow  dost  crown 
My  bosky  acres,  and  my  unshrubb'd  down. 
Rich  scarf  to  my  proud  earth ;  why  hath  thy  queen 
Summon'd  me  hither,  to  this  short-graz'd  green  ? 

Iris.  A  contract  of  true  love  to  celebrate, 
And  some  donation  freely  to  estate 
On  the  bless'd  lovers. 

Cer.  Tell  me,  heavenly  bow. 

If  Venus,  or  her  son,  as  thou  dost  know, 
Do  now  attend  the  queen  ?  since  they  did  plot 
The  means  that  dusky  Dis  my  daughter  got, 
Her  and  her  blind  boy's  scandal'd  company 
I  have  forsworn. 

Iris.  Of  her  society 

Be  not  afraid :  I  met  her  deity 
Cutting  the  clouds  towards  Paphos,  and  her  son 
Dove-drawn  with  her.    Here  thought  they  to  have  done 
Some  wanton  charm  upon  this  man  and  maid, 


„         >  pertly— ^tVibfy.  fkHfuUy.     «  CoarM  graMS.  luied  aometiniea  for  ooTerinflr  farm-buildinn.     »  pfon— 

to  dig      *  trilled  :  in  f.  e.     "i  bros>tn  :  in  f.  e.    a  This  direction  is  omitted  in  most  modern  editione ;  "elowly"  \m  added  in  tne  MS.,  16S2 
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Whose  Toin  are,  that  no  bed-iig^t  shall  be  paid 
Till  Hymen's  torch  be  lighted ;  but  in  vain  : 
Mais'  hot  minion  is  retom'd  again ; 
Her  wmapish-headed  son  has  broke  his  arrows, 
Swemra  he  will  shoot  no  more,  but  play  with  sparrows, 
And  be  a  boy  right  out. 

Or,  Highest  queen  of  state, 

Great  Jium>  comes :  I  know  her  by  her  gait. 
EnXer  Juno. 
htn.  How  does  my  bounteous  sister  ?    Go  with  me, 
To  bless  this  twain,  that  they  may  prosperous  be, 
And  hoBoar'd  in  their  issue. 
Sovo. 
Juno.  Honour  J  riches^  marriage,  blessingj 
Long  ctmtinuancej  and  increasing, 
Howlyjoys  be  still  upon  you  ! 
Juno  sin^s  her  blessings  on  you} 
Earth's  increase,  foison  plenty, 
Bams,  and  gamers  never  empty  ; 
Vines,  with  clustering  bunches  growing  ; 
Plants,  with  goodly  ourden  bowing; 
Rain*  come  to  you,  at  the  farthest, 
In  the  very  end  of  harvest ! 
Scarcity  and  want  shaU  shun  you  ; 
Ceres^  blessing  so  is  on  you. 
Fer.  Thii  is  a  most  majestic  vision,  and 
Hanncrnious  charmingly.     May  I  be  bold 
To  tl*-  ak  these  spirits  ? 

p.  0.  Spirits,  which  by  mine  art 

I  h^ve  finom  their  confines  call'd  to  enact 
My  present  fancies. 

Fer,  Let  me  live  here  ever : 

^  rare  a  wonder'd  father,  and  a  wife,' 
Makes  this  place  Paradise. 
[Jrso  and  Ceres  whisper,  and  send  Iris  on  employment. 
Pro,  Sweet  now,  silence  ! 
^oloo  and  Ceres  whisper  seriously ; 
There- s  something  else  to  do.     Hush,  and  be  mute. 
Or  else  our  spell  is  marr'd. 
Iris,  You  nymphs,  call'd  Naiads,  of  the  winding 
brooks, 
With  your  sedge*  crowns,  and  ever  harmless  looks. 
Leave  your  crisp  channels,  and  on  this  green  land 
Aiswer  vour  summons  :  Juno  does  command. 
Come,  temperate  nymphs,  and  help  to  celebrate 
A  contract  of  true  love :  be  not  too  late. 

Enter  certain  Nymphs. 
V<m  sun-bum'd  sicklemen,  of  August  weary, 
Come  hither  from  the  furrow,  and  be  merry. 
Make  hol>-day :  your  rye-straw  hats  put  on. 
And  these  fresh  nymphs  encounter  every  one 
in  eoontry  footing. 

Eattr  certain  Reapers,  properly  habited :  they  join  with 
tkf  Nymphs  in  a  graceful  dance  ;  towards  the  end  where- 
of Pros,  starts  suddenly,  and  speaks  ;  after  which,  to  a 
Wrangle,  hollow,  and  canjused  noise,  they  heavily  vanish, 
pro,  [Aside,]  I  had  forgot  that  foul  conspiracy 
Of  the  beast  Caliban,  and  his  confederates, 
Asainst  my  life ;  the  minute  of  their  plot 
U  almost    come. — [To  the   Spirits,]    Well    done. — 
Avoid  ; — no  more. 
Fer.  This  is  strange :  your  father's  in  some  passion 
That  works  him  strongly. 

Iftm.  Never  till  this  day, 

Saw  I  him  touch'd  with  anger  so  distemper'd. 

Pro.  Yon  do  look,  my  son,  in  a  mov'd  sort, 

hs  if  you  were  dismay'd :  be  cheerful,  sir. 

Ovr  revels  now  are  ended.    These  our  actors. 


As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 

Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  : 

And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision. 

The  oloud-capp'd  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces 

The  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 

Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve, 

And,  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded. 

Leave  not  a  rack*  behind.    We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep.— Sir,  I  am  vex'd : 

Bear  with  my  weakness ;  my  old  brain  is  troubled : 

Be  not  disturb'd  with  my  infirmity. 

If  you  be  pleas'd  retire  into  my  cell. 

And  there  repose :  a  turn  or  two  I'll  walk, 

To  still  my  beating  mind. 

Fer.  Mira,  We  wish  your  peace.     [Eieunt. 

Pro.  Come  with  a  thought ! — ^I  thaiik  thee. — iVriel, 
come! 

Enter  Ariel. 

Ari.  Thy  thoughts  I  cleave  to.  What 's  thy  pleasure? 

Pro.  Spirit, 

We  must  prepare  to  meet  with  Caliban. 

Ari.  Ay,  my  commander :  when  I  presented  Ceres, 
I  thought  to  have  told  thee  of  it;  but  I  fear'd 
Lest  I  might  anger  thee. 

Pro.  Say  again,  where  didst  thou  leave  these  varlets? 

Ari.  I  told  you.  sir,  they  were  red-hot  with  drinking: 
So  full  of  valour,'  that  they  smote  the  air 
For  breathing  in  their  faces ;  beat  the  ground 
For  kissing  of  their  feet,  yet  always  bending 
Towards  their  project.     Then  I  beat  my  tabor, 
At  which,  like  unback'd  colts,  they  prick'd  their  ears, 
Advanc'd  their  eye-lids,  lifted  up  their  noses. 
As  they  smelt  music :  so  I  charm'd  their  ears. 
That,  calf-like,  they  my  lowing  foUow'd,  through 
Tooth'd  briers,  sharp  furzes,  pricking  gorse,  and  thorns 
Which  enter'd  their  frail  skins  :*  at  last  I  left  them 
r  the  filthy  mantled  pool  beyond  your  cell. 
There  dancing  up  to  the  chins,  that  the  foul  lake 
O'erstunk  their  feet. 

Pro.  This  was  well  done,  my  bird, 

Thy  shape  invisible  retain  thou  still : 
The  trumpery  in  my  house^  go,  bring  it  hither. 
For  stale^  to  catch  these  thieves. 

Ari.  I  go,  I  go.     [Exit, 

Pro.  A  devil,  a  bom  devil,  on  whose  nature 
Nurture  never  can  stick ;  on  whom  my  pains, 
Humanely  taken,  all,  all  lost,  quite  lost ; 
And  as  with  age  his  body  uglier  grows. 
So  his  mind  cankers.    I  will  plague  them  all. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  loaden  with  glistering  apparel,  ^c. 
Even  to  roaring. — Come,  hang  them  on  this  Ime. 

Ariel  hangs  them  on  the  line,  and  with  Prospero 
remains  unseen.* 

Enter  Cali^^an,  Stephano,  and  Trinculo,  all  wet. 

Cal.  Fray  you,  wead  softly,  that  the  blind  mole  may 
not 
Hear  a  foot  fall :  we  now  are  near  his  cell. 

Site.  Monster,  your  fairy,  which,  you  say,  is  a  ham^ 
less  fairy,  has  done  little  better  than  played  the  Jack* 
with  us. 

Trin.  Monster,  I  do  smell  all  horse-piss,  at  which 
my  nose  is  in  great  indignation. 

Ste.  So  is  mine.  Do  you  hear,  monster  ?  If  I  should 
take  a  displeasure  against  you ;  look  you, — 

Trin.  Thou  wert  but  a  lost  monster. 

Cal.  Good  my  lord,  give  me  thy  favour  still. 
Be  patient,  for  the  prize  I'll  bring  thee  to 


*  b  t  e.  tb*  reoBMndeT  of  tbe  lODf  ii  pyen  to  Cerea.  ...  , 
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Shall  hood- wink  this  mischance :  therefore,  speak  softly; 
All 's  hush'd  as  midnight  yet. 

Trin.  Ay,  but  to  lose  our  bottles  in  the  pool,— - 

Ste,  There  is  not  only  disgrace  and  dishonour  in 
tliat,  monster,  but  an  infinite  loss. 

Trin.  That 's  more  to  me  than  my  wetting :  yet  this 
is  your  harmless  fairy,  monster. 

SU.  I  will  fetch  off  my  bottle,  though  I  be  o'er  ears 
for  my  labour. 

Cal.  Pr'ythee,  my  king,  be  quiet.    Seest  thou  here  ? 
This  is  the  mouth  o'  the  cell :  no  noise,  and  enter : 
Do  that  good  mischief,  which  may  make  this  island 
Thino  own  for  ever,  and  I,  thy  Caliban, 
For  aye  thy  foot-licker. 

Ste.  Give  me  thy  hand.  I  do  begin  to  have  bloody 
tlioughts. 

Trin.  0  king  Stephano !  0  peer !  0  worthy  Ste- 
phano !  look,  what  a  wardrobe  here  is  for  thee ! 

[Seeing  the  apparel} 

Cal,  Let  it  alone,  thou  fool :  it  is  but  trash. 

Trin,  0,  ho,  monster !  we  know  what  belongs  to  a 
frippery .■—-0  king  Stephano ! 

Ste.  Put  off  that  gown,  Trinculo :  by  this  hand,  I  '11 
have  that  gown. 

Trin.  Thy  grace  shall  have  it. 

Cal.  The  dropsy  drown  this  fool !  what  do  you  mean, 
To  doat  thus  on  such  luggage?     Let 't  alone, 
And  do  the  murder  first :  if  he  awake, 
From  toe  to  crown  he'll  fill  our  skins  with  pinches ; 
Make  us  strange  stuff. 

Ste.  Re  you  quiet,  monster. — Mistress  line,  is  not 
this  my  jerkin?  Now  is  the  jerkin  under  the  line: 
now,  jerkin,  you  are  like  to  lose  your  hair,  and  prove 
a  bald  jerkin. 


Trin.  Do,  do :  we  steal  by  line  and  level,  and 't  like 
your  grace. 

Ste.  1  thank  thee  for  that  jest ;  here's  a  garment 
for 't :  wit  shall  not  go  unrewarded,  while  I  am  king  of 
this  country.  "  Steal  by  line  and  level,"  is  an  excel- 
lent pass  of  pate ;  there 's  another  garment  for 't. 

7Wn.  Monster,  come;  put  some  lime  upon  you 
fingers,  and  away  with  the  rest. 

Cal,  I  will  have  none  on 't :  we  shall  lose  our  time, 
And  all  be  tum'd  to  barnacles,  or  to 'apes 
With  foreheads  villainous  low. 

Ste.  Monster,  lay  to  your  fingers :  help  to  bear  this 
away  where  my  hogshead  of  wine  is,  or  I'll  turn  you 
out  of  my  kingdom.    Go  to;  carry  this. 

Trin.  And  this. 

Ste.  Ay,  and  this. 
[A  noise  of  hunters  heard.    Enter  divers  ^rits,  in 

shave  of  hounds,  and  hunt  them  about;  Prospero 

ana  Ariel  setting  them  on.] 

Pro.  Hey,  Mountain,  hey ! 

Ari,  Silver !  there  it  goes,  Silver ! 

Pro.  Fury,  Fury !  there,  Tyrant,  there !  hark,  hark !  ^ 
[Cal.,  Ste.,  and  Trin.  are  driven  out. 
Go,  charge  my  goblins  that  they  grind  their  joints 
With  dry  convulsions;  shonen  up  their  sinews 
With  aged  cramps,  and  more  pinch-spotted  make  them. 
Than  pard,  or  cat  o'  mountain.      [Cries and  roaring* 

Ari.  Hark  f  they  roar. 

Pro,  Let  them  be  hunted  soundly.    At  this  hour 
Lie  at  my  mercy  all  mine  enemies : 
Shortly  shall  all  my  labours  end,  and  thou 
Shalt  have  the  air  at  freedom :  for  a  little, 
Follow,  and  do  me  service.  [ExeunL 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L— Before  the  Cell  of  Prospero. 

Enter  Prospero  in  his  magic  robes  ;  and  Ariel. 

Pro.  Now  does  my  project  gather  to  a  head  : 
My  charms  c^ack  not,  my  spirits  obey,  and  time 
Goes  upright  with  his  carriage.     How 's  the  day? 

Ari.  On  the  sixth  hour ;  at  which  time,  my  lord. 
You  said  our  work  should  cease. 

Pro.  I  did  say  so, 

When  first  I  rais'd  the  tempest.     Say,  my  spirit. 
How  fares  the  king  and 's  followers? 

Ari.  Confin'd  together 

In  the  same  fashion  as  you  gave  in  charge ; 
Just  as  you  left  them :  all  prisoners,  sir, 
In  the  line*-grove  which  weather-fends  your  cell; 
They  cannot  budge  till  your  release.     The  king, 
His  brother,  and  yours,  abide  all  three  distracted. 
And  the  remainder  mourning  over  them, 
Brim-full  of  sorrow,  and  dismay;  but  chiefly 
Him  that  you  ^rm'd,  sir,  the  good  old  lord,  Gonzalo: 
His  tears  run  down  his  beard,  like  winter's  drops 
From  eaves  of  reeds.    Your  charm  so  strongly  works 

them, 
That  if  you  now  beheld  them,  your  affections 
Would  become  tender. 

Pro.  Dost  thou  think  so,  spirit  ? 

Ari.  Mine  would,  sir,  were  I  human. 

Pro,  And  mine  shall. 

Hast  thou,  which  art  but  air,  a  touch,  a  feeling 
Of  their  afflictions,  and  shall  not  myself, 


One  of  their  kind,  that  relish  all  as  sharply, 

Passion  as  they,  be  kindlier  mov'd  than  thou  art? 

Tho'  with  their  high  wrongs  I  am  struck  to  the  quick, 

Yet,  with  my  nobler  reason,  'gainst  my  fury 

Do  I  take  part.    The  rarer  action  is 

In  virtue,  than  in  vengeance :  they  being  penitent, 

The  sole  drift  of  my  purpose  doth  extend 

Not  a  frown  farther.     Go ;  release  them,  Ariel. 

My  charms  I  '11  break,  their  senses  I  '11  restore, 

And  they  shall  be  themselves. 

Ari.  I  '11  fetch  them,  sir.     [Exit. 

Pro.  Ye  elves  of  hills,  brooks,  standing  lakes,  and 
groves ; 
And  ye,  that  on  the  sands  with  printless  foot 
Do  chase  the  ebbing  Neptune,  and  do  fly  him, 
When  he  comes  back ;  you  demy-puppets,  that 
By  moonshine  do  the  green-sward*  ringlets  make, 
Whereof  the  ewe  not  bites ;  and  you,  whose  pastime 
Is  to  make  midnight  mushrooms ;  that  rejoice 
To  hear  the  solemn  curfew ;  by  whose  aid 
(Weak  masters  though  ye  be)  I  have  be-dimm'd 
The  noontide  sun,  call'd  forth  the  mutinous  winds, 
And  'twixt  the  green  sea  and  the  azur'd  vault 
Set  roaring  war :  to  the  dread  rattling  thunder 
Have  I  given  fire,  and  rifted  Jove's  stout  oak 
With  his  own  bolt:  the  strong-bas'd  promontory 
Have  I  made  shake ;  and  by  the  spurs  pluck'd  up 
The  pine  and  cedar :  graves,  at  my  command. 
Have  waked  their  sleepers;  oped,  and  let  them  foT;b 
By  my  so  potent  art.     But  this  rough  magic 


1  Not  in  f  e.     ^  An  old  do*  Mkop.     >  Not  in  f.  •.     *  The  old  word  for  ltm«.     *  green^aour :  in  f.  •. 
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I  here  abjure;  and,  when  I  have  reqnir'd 
Some  heavenly  mnaic,  (which  even  now  I  do) 
To  work  miiie  end  upon  their  seiiMs,  that 
Thia  airy  diarm  is  for,  I'll  break  my  staff, 
Bury  it  eertain  fathonu  in  the  earth, 
Ajidj  deeper  than  did  ever  plummet  sound. 
[  'U  drown  my  book.  [SoUmn  music. 

Rt-^fUer  AancL:  after  him  Alonso,  vnih  a  ftxtntie 
gesture,  attended  by  Gomzalo;  Sebastian  and  An- 
tonio   t»   Uke    mannery  attended  by  Adrian    and 
Francisco  :  they  all  enter  the  circle  tphich  Prospero 
had  made^  and  there  stand  charmed;  which  Prospero 
observisigj  speaks. 
A  folemn  air,  and  the  best  comforter 
To  an  unsettled  faney.  cure  thy  brains, 
Now  useless,  boil'd  within  thy  skull !    There  stand, 
For  rou  are  spell-stopp'd.— ^ 
Noble*  Gronzalo,  honourable  man, 
Mine  eyes,  even  sociable  to  the  flow'  of  thine, 
Fall  feliowiy  drops. — ^The  charm  dissolves  apace; 
And  as  the  morning  steals  upon  the  night, 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Bedn  to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Their  clearer  reason. — O  good  Gonzalo ! 
My  true  preserver,  and  a  loyal  servant* 
To  him  thou  foUow'st,  I  will  pay  thy  graces 
Home,  both  in  word  and  deed. — Most  cruelly 
Didst  thou,  Alonso,  use  me  and  my  daughter : 
Thy  brother  was  a  furtherer  in  the  act : — 
Thou  'rt  pinch'd  for 't  now,  Sebastian. — ^rlesh  and  blood. 
You  brother  mine,  that  entertain'd  ambition, 
Expell'd  remorse  and  nature ;  who,  with  Sebastian, 
(Whose  inward  pinches  therefore  are  most  strong) 
Would  here  have  kill'd  your  king ;  I  do  forgive  thee, 
T'nnatural  though  thou  art. — ^Their  understanding 
Bt'oina  to  swell,  and  the  approaching  tide 
Will  shortly  fill  the  reasonable  shores, 
Tiiat  now  lie  foul  and  muddy.    Not  one  of  them, 
That  yet  looks  on  me,  e'er*  would  know  me. — Ariel, 
Fetch  me  the  hat  and  rapier  in  my  cell ;  [Exit  Ariel. 
I  vill  dis-ease  me,  and  myself  present. 
As  1  was  sometime  Blilan. — Quickly,  spirit ; 
Thou  shalt  ere  long  be  free. 

Ariel  re-enters  singing,  and  helps  to  attire  Prospero. 
Ah.  Where  the  bee  sucks,  there  suck  I; 
In  a  cowslipi^s  bell  I  lie : 
There  I  couch.     When  awls  do  cry. 
On  the  bat^s  back  I  do  fly, 
After  summer,  merrily: 
Merrily,  merrily,  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 
Fro.  Why,  that 's  my  dainty  Ariel !  I  shall  miss  thee ; 
But  yet  thou  shalt  have  freedom : — so,  so,  so. — 
To  the  king's  ship,  invisible  as  thou  art : 
There  shalt  thou  find  the  mariners  asleep 
^Inder  the  hatches;  the  master,  and  the  boatswain, 
Be:B»  awake^  enforce  them  to  this  placCj 
Aui  presently,  I  pr'ythee. 

An.  I  drink  the  air  before  me,  and  return 
Or  e«r  yofff  pulse  twice  beat.  [Exit  Ariel. 

Gon.  All  torment,  trouble,  wonder,  and  amazement 
lahtbit  here :  some  heavenly  power  guide  us 
Oq*  of  this  fearful  country ! 

Pn.  [Attired  as  Duke.*]      Behold,  sir  king, 
The  wronged  duke  of  Milan,  Prospero. 
For  mere  aMuranee  that  a  living  prince 
yx»  now  speak  to  thee,  I  embrace  thy  body; 
hsA  to  thee,  and  thy  compary,  I  bid 
4  hearty  welcome. 


Alon»  Whe'r  thou  beest  he,  or  no. 

Or  some  enchanted  devil*  to  abuse  me, 
As  late  I  have  been,  I  not  know :  thy  pulse 
Beats  as  of  flesh  and  blood ;  and,  since  I  saw  thee, 
Th'  affliction  of  my  mind  amends,  with  which, 
I  fear,  a  madness  held  me.    This  must  crave 
(An  if  this  be  at  all)  a  most  strange  story. 
Thy  dukedom  I  resign ;  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  thy  wrongs  .-^But  how  should  Pktwpero 
Be  living,  and  be  here  ? 

Pro.  First,  noble  friend. 

Let  me  embraoe  thine  age,  whose  honour  cannot 


Be  measur'd,  or  oonfin'd. 


Whether  this  be. 


Gon. 
Or  be  not,  I  'U  not  swear. 

Pro.  You  do  yet  taste 

Some  subtleties  o'  the  isle,  that  will  not  let  you 
Believe  things  certain. — ^Welcome,  my  friends  all.— 
But  you,  my  brace  of  lords,  were  1  so  minded, 

[Aside  to  Seb.  and  Ant. 
I  here  could  pluck  his  highness'  frown  upon  you, 
And  justify  you  traitors :  at  this  time 
I  will  tell  no  tales. 

Seb.  [Aside.]        The  devil  speaks  in  him. 

Pro.  No.— 

For  you,  most  wicked  sir,  whom  to  call  brother 
Would  even  infect  my  mouth,  I  do  forgive 
Thy  rankest  faults' ;  all  of  them ;  and  require 
My  dukedom  of  thee,  which,  perforce,  I  Imow 
Thou  must  restore. 

Alon.  If  thou  beest  Prospero, 

Give  us  particulars  of  thy  preservation : 
How  thou  hast  met  us  here,  who  three  hours  since 
Were  wrecked  upon  this  shore ;  where  J  have  lost, 
(How  sharp  the  point  of  this  remembrance  is  !) 
My  dear  son  Ferdinand. 

Pro.  I  am  woe  for 't,  sir. 

Alon.  Irreparable  is  the  loss,  and  patience 
Says  it  is  past  her  cure. 

Pro.  I  rather  think. 

You  have  not  sought  her  help ;  of  whose  soft  grace, 
For  the  like  loss  I  have  her  sovereign  aid. 
And  rest  myself  content. 

Alon.  You  the  like  loss? 

Pro.  As  great  to  me,  as  late ;  and,  supportable 
To  make  the  dear  loss,  have  I  means  much  weaker 
Than  you  may  call  to  comfort  you,  for  I 
Have  lost  my  daughter. 

Alon.  A  datighter  ? 

0  heavens  !  that  they  were  living  both  in  Naples, 
The  king  and  queen  there  !  that  they  were,  I  Yrish 
Myself  were  mudded  in  that  oozy  bed 
Where  rny  son  lies.    When  did  you  lose  your  daughter  ? 

Pro.  In  this  last  tempest.    I  perceive,  these  lords 
At  this  encounter  do  so  much  admire. 
That  they  devour  their  reason,  and  scarce  think 
Their  eyes  do  ofiioes  of  truth,  their  Words 
Are  natural  breath ;  but,  howsoever  you  have 
Been  justled  from  your  senses,  know  for  certain, 
That  I  am  Prospero,  and  that  very  duke 
Which  was  thrust  forth  of  Milan ;  who  most  strangely 
Upon  this  shore,  where  you  were  wreck'd,  was  landed, 
To  be  the  lord  on  H.     No  more  yet  of  this ; 
For  'tis  a  chronicle  of  day  by  day, 
Not  a  relation  for  a  breakfastnor 
Befitting  this  first  meeting.     Welcome,  sir ; 
This  cell 's  my  court :  here  have  I  few  attendants. 
And  subjects  none  abroad  :  pray  you,  look  in. 
My  dukedom  since  you  have  given  me  again, 


■Eatr:  a  f.  e.     •thow :  in  C  a 
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I  will  requite  you  with  aa  good  a  thing ; 
At  least,  hring  forth  a  wonder,  to  content  ye 
As  much  as  me  my  dukedom. 

pROSPSRO  draws  a  curtain^^  and  discovers  Ferdimakd 
and  Miranda  playing  at  chess. 

Mira.  Sweet  lord,  you  play  me  false. 

Fer,  No,  my  dearest  love, 

I  would  not  for  the  world. 

Mira,  Yes,  for  a  score  of  kingdoms  you  should 
wrangle, 
And  I  would  call  it  fair  play. 

Alon,  If  this  prove 

A  vision  pf  the  island,  one  dear  son 
Shall  I  twice  lose. 

8eb.  A  most  high  miracle ! 

Fer.  Though  the  seas  threaten  they  are  merciftil : 
I  have  curs'd  them  without  cause.       [Kneels  to  Alon. 

Alon.  Now.  all  the  blessings 

Of  a  glad  father  compass  thee  about  I 
Arise,  and  say  how  thou  cam'st  here. 

Mira.  0,  wonder ! 

How  many  goodly  creatures  are  there  here  1 
How  beauteous  mankind  is !    0,  brave  new  world, 
That  has  such  people  in't ! 

Pro.  'T  is  new  to  thee. 

AUm.  What  is  this  maid,  with  whom  thou  wast  at 
play? 
Your  eldest  acquaintance  cannot  be  three  hours : 
Is  she  the  goddess  that  hath  severed  us, 
And  brought  us  thus  together  ? 

Fer.  Sir,  she  is  mortal; 

But,  by  immortal  providence,  she 's  mine : 
I  chose  her,  when  I  could  not  ask  my  father 
For  his  advice,  nor  thought  I  had  one.    She 
Is  daughter  to  this  famous  duke  of  Milan, 
Of  whom  so  often  I  have  heard  renown. 
But  never  saw  before ;  of  whom  I  have 
Received  a  second  life,  and  seicond  father 
This  lady  makes  him  to  me.   * 

Alon.  I  am  hers. 

But  0 !  how  oddly  will  it  sound,  that  I 
Must  ask  my  child  forgiveness. 

Pro.  There,  sir,  stop : 

Let  us  not  burden  our  remembrances 
With  a  heaviness  that 's  gone. 

Gon.  I  have  inly  wept, 

Or  should  have  spoke  ere  this.    Look  down,  you  gods. 
And  on  this  couple  drop  a  blessed  crown, 
For  it  is  you  that  have  chalk'd  forth  the  way, 
Which  brought  us  hither ! 

Alon.  I  say.  Amen,  Gonzalo. 

Gon.  Wa«  Milan  thrust  from  Milan,  that  his  issue 
Should  become  kings  of  Naples  ?    0  !  rejoice 
Beyond  a  common  joy,  and  set  it  down 
With  gold  on  lasting  pillars.     In  one  voyage 
Did  Claribel  her  husband  find  at  Tunis ; 
And  Ferdinand,  her  brother,  found  a  wife. 
Where  he  himself  was  lost ;  Prospero  his  dukedom, 
In  a  poor  isle ;  and  all  of  us,  ourselves. 
When  no  man  was  his  own. 

Alon.  Give  me  your  hands :        [7b  Fer.  and  Mir. 
Let  grief  and  sorrow  still  embrace  his  heart, 
That  doth  not  wish  you  joy ! 

Gon.  Be  it  so :  Amen. 

Re-enter  Ariel,  with  the  Master  and  Boatswain 
amazedly  following, 
0  look,  sir !  look,  sir !  here  are  more  of  us, 
f  prophesied,  if  a  gallows  were  on  land. 
This  fellow  could  not  drown. — ^Now,  blasphemy, 

'  Tht  tntrane§  o/tk*  e»U  opttu.  and  .■  la  £  •.     •  ▼itlwiit :  ia  f.  •. 


That  Rwear'st  grace  o'erboard,  not  an  oath  on  shore? 
Hast  thou  no  mouth  by  land  ?  What  is  the  news? 

Boats.  The  best  news  is,  that  we  have  safely  fousd 
Our  king,  and  company :  the  next,  our  ship, 
Which  but  three  glasses  since  we  gave  out  split. 
Is  tight,  and  yare,  and  bravely  rigged,  as  when  j 

We  first  put  out  to  sea.  j 

Ari.  Sir,  all  this  service    [Aside.  ! 

Have  I  done  since  I  went. 

Pro.  My  tricksy  spirit !    [Aside 

AUm.  These  are  not  naturaJ  events ;  Uiey  strengthen 
From  strange  to  stranger. — Say,  how  came  you  hither? 

Boais.  If  I  did  think,  sir,  I  were  well  awake, 
I M  strive  to  tell  you.    We  were  dead  of  sleep, 
And  (how  we  know  not)  all  dapp'd  under  hatches. 
Where,  but  even  now,  with  strange  and  several  noisv 
Of  roaring,  shrieking,  howling,  jingling  ciiains, 
And  more  diversity  of  sounds,  all  horrible, 
We  were  awakM ;  straightway,  at  liberty : 
Where  we,  in  all  her  trim,  freshly  beheld 
Our  royal,  good,  and  gallant  ship ;  our  master 
Capering  to  eye  her  :  on  a  trice,  so  please  you. 
Even  in  a  dream,  were  we  divided  from  them, 
And  were  brought  moping  hither. 

Ari.  Waa'twelldone?  I 

Pro.  Bravely,  my  diligence !    Thou  shait  >  Aslk 
be  free.  j 

Alon.  This  is  as  strange  a  maze  as  e'er  men  trod  ] 
And  there  is  in  this  business  more  than  nature 
Was  ever  conduct  of :  some  oracle 
Must  rectify  our  knowledge. 

Pro.  Sir,  my  liege, 

Do  not  infest  your  mind  with  beating  on 
The  strangeness  of  this  business :  at  pick'^d  leisure. 
Which  shall  be  shortly,  single  I  '11  resolve  you 
(Which  to  you  shall  seem  probable)  of  every 
These  happen'd  accidents ;  till  when,  be  cheerful. 
And  think  of  each  thing  well. — Come  hither,  spirit 

[Aside 
Set  Caliban  and  his  companions  free ; 
Untie  the  spell.  [Ex.  Ariel.]  How  fares  my  gracious  sirl 
There  are  yet  missing  of  your  company 
Some  few  odd  lads,  that  you  remember  not. 
Re-enter  Ariel,  driving  in  Caliban,  Stephano,  and 
Trikculo,  in  their  stolen  apparel. 

Ste.  Every  man  shift  for  all  the  rest,  and  let  no  mai 
take  care  for  himself,  for  all  is  but  fortune. — Coragio 
bully-monster,  coragio ! 

Trin.  If  these  be  true  spies  which  I  wear  in  m) 
head,  here 's  a  goodly  sight. 

Cal.  0  Setebos  !  these  be  brave  spirits,  indeed. 
How  fine  my  master  is  !    I  am  afraid 
He  will  chastise  me. 

Seb.  Ha,  ha ! 

What  things  are  these,  my  lord  Antonio? 
Will  money  buy  them  ? 

Ant.  Very  like :  one  of  them 

Is  a  plain  fish,  and.  no  doubt,  marketable. 

Pro.  Mark  but  the  badges  of  these  men,  my  lords. 
Then  say,  if  they  be  true. — ^This  mis-shapen  kuave, 
His  mother  was  a  witch ;  and  one  so  strong 
That  could  control  the  moon,  make  flows  and  ebbi^ 
And  deal  in  her  command  with  all*  her  power. 
These  three  have  robbM  me ;  and  this  demi-devil 
(For  he 's  a  bastard  one)  had  plotted  with  them 
To  take  my  life :  two  of  these  fellows  you 
Must  know,  and  own ;  this  thing  of  darkness  I 
Acknowledge  mine. 

Cal,  I  shall  be  pinch'd  to  <|oath. 


L. 
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Akm,  U  not  this  Stephano,  my  dmnken  butler  ? 

Seh.  He  is  drank  now :  where  had  he  wine  ? 

AUm,  And  Trincolo  is  reeling  ripe :  where  should  they 
Fuid  thia  grand  liquor  that  hath  gilded  'em  ?— 
How  eam'st  thou  in  thia  pickle  ? 

Trin.  I  have  been  in  such  a  pickle,  since  I  saw  you 
last,  that,  I  fear  me,  will  never  out  of  my  bones :  I  shall 
not  fear  ity-blowing. 

Sd,  Why,  how  now,  Stephano ! 

8U.  O  I  touch  me  not :  I  am  not  Stephano,  but  a 
cramp. 

Pro.  Yaa/d  be  king  of  the  isle,  sirrah  ? 

Su.  I  ahoold  hare  been  a  sore  one  then. 

Jkn.  This  is  as  strange  a  thing  as  e'er  I  looVd  on. 

[Pointing  to  Caliban. 

Pro.  He  is  as  disproportion'd  in  his  manners. 
As  in  his  shape. — Go,  sirrah^  to  my  cell ; 
Take  with  3rou  your  oompamons :  as  you  look 
To  hare  my  pardon,  trim  it  handfsomely. 

Cat.  Ay,  that  I  will ;  and  Til  be  wise  hereafter, 
And  seek  for  graee.     What  a  thrice-double  ass 
Was  I.  to  take  this  drunkard  for  a  god, 
And  wonhip  this  dull  fool  ? 

Pro.  Goto;  away! 


AUm,  Hence,  and  bestow  your  luggage  where  you 
found  it. 

Seb.  Or  stole  it,  rather.    [Ex.  Cal.,  Stb.,  and  Trin. 

Pro.  Sir,  I  invite  your  highness,  and  your  train, 
To  my  poor  cell,  where  you  shall  take  your  rest 
For  this  one  night ;  which,  part  of  it,  I  '11  waste 
With  such  discourse,  as,  I  not  doubt,  shall  make  il 
Go  qidck  away ;  the  story  of  my  life. 
And  the  particular  accidenta  gone  by. 
Since  I  came  to  this  isle :  and  in  the  mom. 
I  '11  bring  you  to  your  ship,  and  so  to  Naples, 
Where  I  have  hope  to  see  the  nuptial 
Of  these  our  dear-beloved  solemniz'd ; 
And  thence  retire  me  to  my  Milan,  where 
Every  third  thought  shall  be  my  grave. 

Alon.  I 

To  hear  the  story  of  your  life,  which  must 
Take  the  ear  strangely. 

Pro.  I '11  deliver  all; 

And  promise  you  calm  seas,  auspicious  gales, 
And  sail,  so  expeditious,  that  shall  catch 
Your  royal  fleet  far  off. — My  Ariel ;— chick,— 
That  is  thy  charge  :  then,  to  the  elements ; 
Be  iree,  and  fare  thou  well ! — ^Please  you  draw  near. 


EPILOGUE. 
Spoubk  bt  Prospkeo. 


Now  my  charms  are  all  o'erthrown. 
And  w^hat  strength  I  have 's  mine  own ; 
Which  is  moat  faint :  now,  't  is  true, 
I  must  he  here  confin'd  by  you, 
Or  sent  to  Naples.    Let  me  not, 
Since  I  have  my  dukedom  got. 
And  pardon'd  the  deceiver,  dwell 
In  this  bare  island,  by  your  spSU ; 
Bat  release  xne  from  my  bands. 
With  the  help  of  your  good  handa. 


f  • 


Gentle  breath  of  yours  my  sails 
Must  fill,  or  else  my  project  fails. 
Which  was  to  please.    Now  I  want 
Spirits  to  enforce,  art  to  enchant ; 
And  my  ending  is  despair. 
Unless  I  be  reliev'd  by  prayer; 
Which  pierces  so,  that  it  assaults 
Mercy  itself,  and  frees  all  faulta. 

As  you  from  crimes  would  pardon'd  be, 

Let  your  indulgence  set  me  free. 

[EximU  Omnes. 


THE 


TWO    GENTLEMEN    OF    VERONA- 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Duke  of  Milan,  Father  to  Silvia. 


The  two  Gentlemen. 


Valentims,  ) 

Proteus,      J 

Antonio,  Father  to  ProteuB. 

Thurio,  a  foolish  rival  to  Valentine. 

EoLAMouR,  agent  of  ^  Silvia  in  her  escape. 

Speed,  a  clownish  Servant  to  Valentine. 

Laumce,  the  like  to  Proteua. 

SCENE:  BometiineB  in  Verona;  tometimee 


Panthino,  Servant  to  Antonio. 
Host,  where  Julia  lodges. 
Outlaws  with  Valentine. 

Julia,  beloved  of  Proteus. 
Silvia,  beloved  of  Valentine. 
Lucetta,  Waiting-woman  to  Julia. 

Servants,  Musicians. 

in  Milan,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  Msutoft, 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. — An  open  place  in  Verona. 


Enter  Valentine  and  Proteus. 

Fal.  Cease  to  persuade,  my  loving  Proteus : 
Home-keeping  youth  have  ever  homely  wits. 
Wcr  't  not,  afiection  chains  thy  tender  days 
To  the  sweet  glances  of  thy  honoured  love, 
I  rather  would  entreat  thy  company 
To  see  the  wonders  of  the  world  abroad, 
Than,  living  dully  sluggardizM  at  home. 
Wear  out  thy  youth  with  shapeless  idleness. 
But  since  thou  lov'st,  love  still,  and  thrive  therein, 
Even  as  I  would,  when  I  to  love  begin. 

Pro.  Wilt  thou  begone?    Sweet  Valentine,  adieu. 
Think  on  thy  Proteus,  when  thou  haply  seest 
Some  rare  note- worthy  object  in  thy  travel ; 
Wish  me  partaker  in  thy  happiness. 
When  thou  dost  meet  good  hap ;  and  in  thy  danger, 
[f  ever  danger  do  environ  thee, 
Commend  thy  grievance  to  my  holy  prayers, 
For  I  will  be  thy  bead's-man,*  Valentine. 

Vol,  And  on  a  love-book  pray  for  my  success. 

Pro.  Upon  some  book  I  love,  Fll  pray  for  thee. 

Vol.  That  *s  on  some  shallow  story  of  deep  love, 
How  young  Leander  crossed  the  Hellespont. 

Pro.  That 's  a  deep  story  of  a  deeper  love. 
For  he  was  more  than  over  shoes  in  love. 

Vol.  'T  is  true ;  but*  you  are  over  boots  in  love. 
And  yet  you  never  swam  th^  Hellespont. 

Pro.  Over  the  boots?  nay,  give  me  not  the  boots.* 

Val.  No,  I  will  not,  for  it  boots  thee  not. 

Pro.  What? 

Vol.  To  be  in  love  where  scorn  is  bought  with  groans ; 
Coy  looks,  with  heart-sore  sighs ;  one  fading  moment's 

mirth. 
With  twenty  watchful,  weary,  tedious  nights : 
[f  haply  won,  perhaps,  a  hapless  gain; 
(f  lost,  why  then  a  grievous  labour  won : 


However,  but  a  folly  bought  with  wit, 
Or  else  a  wit  by  folly  vanquished. 

Pro.  So,  by  your  circumstance  you  call  me  fooL 

Val.  So,  by  your  circumstance,  I  fear  you'll  proft 

Pro.  'T  is  love  you  cavil  at :  I  am  not  love. 

Val.  Love  is  your  master,  for  he  masters  yon  3 
And  he  that  is  so  yoked  by  a  fool, 
Methinks,  should  not  be  chronicled  for  wise. 

Pro.  Yet  writers  say.  as  in  the  sweetest  bud 
The  eating  canker  dwells,  so  eating  love 
Inhabits  in  the  finest  wits  of  all. 

Val.  And  writers  say,  as  the  most  forward  bud 
Is  eaten  by  the  canker  ere  it  blow, 
Even  so  by  love  the  young  and  tender  wit 
Is  turned  to  folly;  blasting  in  the  bud, 
Losing  his  verdure  even  in  the  prime. 
And  all  the  fair  effects  of  future  hopes. 
But  wherefore  waste  I  time  to  counsel  thee, 
That  art  a  votary  to  fond  desire? 
Once  more  adieu.    My  father  at  the  road 
Expects  my  coming,  there  to  see  me  shipp'd. 

Pro.  And  thither  will  I  bring  thee,  Valentine. 

Val.  Sweet  Proteus,  no;  now  let  us  take  our  leav* 
To  Milan  let  me  hear  from  thee  by  letters. 
Of  thy  success  in  love,  and  what  news  else 
Betideth  here  in  absence  of  thy  friend^ 
And  I  likewise  will  visit  thee  with  mme. 

Pro.  All  happiness  bechance  to  thee  in  Milan. 

Val.  As  much  to  you  at  home ;  and  so,  farewell,  [JEril 

Pro.  He  after  honour  hunts,  I  after  love: 
He  leaves  his  friends  to  dignify  them  more; 
I  leave  myself,  my  friends,  and  all  for  love. 
Thou,  Julia,  thou  hast  metamorphos'd  me; 
Made  me  neglect  my  studies,  lose  my  time, 
War  with  good  counsel,  set  the  world  at  nought. 
Made  wit  with  musing  weak,  heart  sick  with  thought 
Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  Sir  Proteus,  save  you.    Saw  you  my  master? 


>  fbr  :  in  f.  e.  •  One  ttko  pmfsfor  another:  the  word  ia  derived  fVom  the  dropping  Of  a  bead  In  a  rosary,  at  each  prayer  recited. 
*  for  :  in  t.  e.  *  Snppoaed  by  Knivht  to  refer  to  the  tnatrument  of  torture,  the  boot,  by  which  the  luiTerer'f  ler  was  oruahed  by  wedRee 
driren  between  it  and  the  boot  in  which  it  was  placed.  Collier  eaye  it  ia  a  proverbial  ezpreaeion,  ■ignifying  "  don*t  maka  a  laof  huos* 
■lock of  me** 
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Pro.  But  now  he  parted  hence  to  embark  for  Milan. 

^i.  Twenty  to  one.  then,  he  is  shipped  already, 
And  I  have  played  the  sheep  in  loeing  him. 

Pro.  Indeed  a  sheep  doth  very  often  stray, 
An  if  the  shepherd  be  awhile  away. 

Sfttd.  Yon  conclude,  that  my  master  is  a  shepherd, 
then,  and  I  a  sheep  ? 

Pro.  I  do. 

Spted.  Why  then,  my  horns  are  his  horns,  whether 
I  wake  or  sleep. 

Pro.  A  silly  answer,  and  fitting  well  a  sheep. 

^pttd.  This  proves  me  still  a  sheep. 

Pro.  True,  uid  thy  master  a  shepherd. 

&M({.  Nay,  that  I  can  deny  by  a  circumstance. 

Pro.  It  shall  go  hard,  but  I  Ul  prove  it  by  another. 

Sfttd.  The  shepherd  seeks  the  sheep,  and  not  the 
iheep  the  shepherd;  but  I  seek  my  master,  and  my 
master  seeks  not  me :  therefore,  I  .am  no  sheep. 

Pro.  The  sheep  for  fodder  follow  the  shepherd,  the 
Ehepherd  for  food  follows  not  the  sheep;  thou  for 
wages  foUowest  thy  master,  thy  master  for  wages 
follows  not  thee :  therefore,  thou  art  a  sheep. 

&K0tf.  Such  another  proof  will  make  me  cry  "  baa.'' 

Pro.  But,  dost  thou  hear?  gaVst  thou  my  letter  to 
Julia? 

Speed.  Ay,  sir:  I,  a  lost  mutton,  gave  your  letter  to 
her,  a  laced  mutton^ ;  and  she,  a  laced  mutton,  gave 
me,  a  lost  mntton,  nothing  for  my  labour. 

Pro.  Hero 's  too  small  a  pasture  for  such  store  of 
muttons. 

Spted.  If  the  ground  be  overcharg'd,  you  were  best 
itick  her. 

Pro.  Nay,  in  that  yon  are  a  stray,  't  were  best  pound 
joa. 

Speed,  Nay,  sir,  less  than  a  pound  shall  serve  me 
fur  canying  your  letter.  ' 

Pro.  You  mistake :  I  mean  the  pound,  the  pinfold. 

Speed.  From  a  pound  to  a  pin?  fold  it  over  and  over, 
T  is  threefold  too  little  for  carrying  a  letter  to  your  lover. 

Pro.  But  what  said  she?  did  she  nod? 

Speed.  I.  [Spbbd  nodls. 

Pro.  Nod,  I?  why  that's  noddy.* 

Speed,  You  mistook,  sir :  I  say  she  did  nod,  and  you 
iA  roe,  if  she  did  nod  ?  and  I  say  I. 

Pro.  And  that  set  together,  is  noddy. 

Spetd.  Now  you  have  taken  the  pains  to  set  it 
Uigether,  take  it  for  your  pains. 

Pro.  No,  no ;  you  shall  have  it  for  bearing  the  letter. 

Speed.  Well,  I  perceive  I  must  be  fain  to  bear  with  you. 

Pro.  Why,  sir,  how  do  you  bear  with  me? 

Spied.  Marry,  sir,  the  letter  very  orderly;  having 
nothing  but  the  word  noddy  for  my  pains. 

Pro.  Beshrew  me,  but  you  have  a  quick  wit. 

Spud.  And  yet  it  cannot  overtake  your  slow  purse. 

Pro.  Come,- come;  open  the  matter  in  brief:  what 
Aid  she? 

Spnd.  Open  your  purse,  that  the  money,  and  the 
mitter,  may  be  both  at  once  delivered. 

Pro.  Well,  sir,  here  is  for  your  pains.  What  said 
die?  [Giving  Aim  nwMy.* 

Speed.  Truly,  sir,  I  think  you  '11  hardly  win  her. 

Pro.  Why  ?  Couldst  thou  perceive  so  much  from  her? 

^pttd.  Sir.  I  could  perceive  nothing  at  all  from  her 

better^; 

No,  not  so  much  as  a  ducat  for  delivering  your  letter ; 

Afid  being  so  haid  to  me  that  brought  to  her*  your  mind, 

I  fev  she  'U  prove  as  hard  to  you  in  telling  you  her*  mind. 


Give  her  no  token  but  stones,  for  she 's  as  hard  as  steel.* 
Pro.  What !  said  she  nothing? 
Speed.  No,  not  so  much  as — "  Take  this  for  thy 


pains."  To  testify  your  bounty,  I  thank  you,  you 
have  testem'd*  me;  in  requital  whereof,  henceforth 
carry  your  letters  yourself.  And  so,  sir,  I  '11  commend 
you  to  my  master.  [EocU.^ 

Pro.  Go,  go,  be  gone,  to  save  your  ship  ftom  wreck, 
Which  cannot  perish,  having  thee  aboard. 
Being  destin'd  to  a  drier  death  on  shore.— 
I  must  go  send  some  better  messenger  : 
I  fear  my  Julia  would  not  deign  my  lines. 
Receiving  them  from  such  a  worthless  post.      [Eaai.^* 

SCENE  XL— The  Same.    Julia's  Garden. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jrd.  But  say,  Lucetta,  now  we  are  alone, 
Wouldst  thou,  then,  counsel  me  to  fall  in  love  ? 

Jjuc,  Ay,  madam ;  so  you  stumble  not  unheedfuUy. 

Jvl.  Of  all  the  fair  resort  of  gentlemen, 
That  every  day  with  parle  encounter  me. 
In  thy  opinion  which  is  worthiest  love  ? 

Imc.  Please  you,  repeat  their  names,  I  '11  show  my 
mind, 
According  to  my  shallow  simple  skill. 

M,  What  think'st  thou  of  the  fair  Sir  Eglamour? 

Luc.  As  of  a  knight  well-spoken,  n%at  and  fine; 
But.  were  I  you.  he  never  should  be  mine. 

Jul.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  rich  Mercutio  ?** 

Luc.  Well,  of  his  wealth ;  but  of  himself,  so,  so. 

M.  What  think'st  thou  of  the  gentle  Proteus  ? 

Luc.  Lord,  lord !  to  see  what  folly  reigns  in  us ! 

Jul.  How  now  ?  what  meaps  this  passion  at  his  name  f 

Luc.  Pardon,  dear  madam :  't  is  a  passing  shame, 
That  I,  unworthy  body  as  I  am. 
Should  censure  thus  a  loving^*  gentleman. 

Jul.  Why  not  on  Proteus,  as  of  aU  the  rest? 

Luc.  Then  thus, — of  many  good  I  think  him  best. 

Jul.  Yeur  reason? 

Luc.  I  have  no  other  but  a  woman's  reason: 
I  think  him  so,  because  I  think  him  so. 

Jul.  And  wouldst  thou  have  me  cast  my  love  on  him  ? 

Ijuc.  kjy  if  you  thought  your  love  not  cast  away. 

Jul.  Why,  he,  of  all  the  rest,  hbth  never  mov'd  me. 

Luc.  Yet  he,  of  all  the  rest,  I  think,  best  loves  ye. 

Jul.  His  little  speaking  shows  his  love  but  small. 

Jjuc.  Fire  that 's  closest  kept  bums  most  of  all. 

Jul.  They  do  not  love,  that  do  not  show  their  love. 

Luc.  0 !  they  love  least^  that  let  men  know  their  love. 

Jul,  I  would  I  knew  his  mind. 

Luc,  Peruse  this  paper,  madam. 

Jul.  "To  Julia."    Say,fromwhom.  [Givesa/efter." 

Luc,  That  the  contents  will  show. 

Jul.  Say,  say,  who  gave  it  thee? 

Luc.  Sir  Valentine's  page;  and  sent,  I  think,  from 
Proteus. 
He  would  have  given  it  you,  but  I,  being  in  the  way. 
Did  in  your  name  receive  it :  pardon  the  fault,  I  pray. 

Jul.  Now,  by  my  modesty,  a  goodly  broker ! 
Dare  you  presume  to  harbour  wanton  lines? 
To  whisper  and  conspire  against  my  youth  ? 
Now,  trust  me,  't  is  an  office  of  great  worth, 
And  you  an  officer  fit  for  the  place. 
There,  take  the  paper :  see  it  be retum'd,  [Gives  it  baek,^* 
Or  else  return  no  more  into  my  sight. 

Luc.  To  plead  for  loare  deserves  more  fee  than  hate. 

Jul.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 


itaton  inskie  thii  m«ftQt '  dre9$*A-mp  eonfteMii.    Knight  lufmati  that.  (Isoe  being:  vsed 


%af  tbftt  oatciiMi  or  Mcuret)  it  nwAns  eaugkt  tkuv.  •  The  old  name  for  the  mow  < 
Mt  m  r.  •  •  telling  "'onr  mind  :  in  f.  e.  '  Tbw  speech  is  printed  M  proee  i 
'*lnuf :  ia  f.  •.     "  Mereatio :  in  f.  e.      »  on  lorefy :  in  f.  e.     »  m  Not  in  f.  e. 


prht  rafmata  that.  (laee  being  need  in  Its  primitive  meanmg  of  any 

for  the  MOW  or  fool  of  a  pack  of  cards.     >  *  Not  in  f.  e.     •^to  her ; 

in  f.  e.     •  A  testem  is  a  eixptnu.    •  Not  in  £  •. 
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And  kill  the  bees  that  yield  it  with  your  BtiiigB ! 
I  'U  kiss  each  several  paper  for  amends. 
Look,  here  is  writ — "kind  Julia;" — ^unkind  Julia! 
As  in  revenge  of  thy  ingratitude,' 
I  throw  thy  name  against  the  bruising  stones, 
Trampling  contemptuously  on  thy  disdain. 
And  here  is  writ — "  love- wounded  Proteua."— 
Poor  wounded  name !  my  bosom,  as  a  bed, 
Shall  lodge  thee,  till  thy  wound  be  throughly  heal'd; 
And  thus  I  search'  it  with  a  sovereign  kiss. 
But  twice,  or  thrice,  was  Proteus  written  down  • 
Be  calm,  good  wind,  blow  not  a  word  away, 
Till  I  have  found  each  letter  in  the  letter, 
Except  mine  own  name ;  that  some  whirlwind  bear 
Unto  a  ragged,  fearful,  hanging  rock, 
And  throw  it  thence  into  the  raging  sea. 
Lo !  here  in  one  line  is  his  name  t"Viice  writ,— 
"  Poor  forlorn  Proteus ;  passionate  Proteus 
To  tlie  sweet  Julia :"— that  I  '11  tear  away ; 
And  yet  I  will  not,  sith  so  prettily 
He  couples  it  to  his  complaining  name.* 
Thus  will  I  fold  them  one  upon  another : 
Now  kiss,  embrace,  contend^  do  what  you  will. 
Re-enter  Lucbtta. 

Lue.  Madam, 
Dinner  is  ready,  and  your  father  stays. 

Jul.  Well,  let  us  go. 

Luc.  What !  shall  these  papers  lie  like  tell-talos  here? 

Jul.  If  you  respect  them,  best  to  take  them  up. 

Luc.  Nay,  I  was  taken  up  for  laying  them  down ; 
Yet  here  they  shall  not  lie  for  catching  cold. 

Jul.  I  see,  you  have  a  month's  mind**  unto"  them. 

Luc.  Ay,  madam,   you  may  see  what  sights  yon 
think;" 
I  see  things  too,  although  you  judge  I  wink. 

Jul.  Gome,  come;  will  H  please  you  go?      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.— The  same.    A  Room  in  Airromo's 
House. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Panthino. 
Ant.  Tell  me,  Panthino,  what  sad"  talk  waa  that. 
Wherewith  my  brother  held  you  in  the  cloister? 
Pant.  'T  was  of  his  nephew  Proteus,  your  son. 
Ant.  Why,  what  of  him  ? 

Pant.  He  wonder'd.  that  your  lordship 

Would  suffer  him  to  spend  his  youth  at  home, 
While  other  men,  of  slender  reputation, 
Put  forth  their  sons  to  seek  preferment  out : 
Some  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away; 
Some,  to  the  studious  universities. 
For  any,  or  for  all  these  exercises, 
He  said,  that  Proteus,  your  son,  was  meet, 
And  did  request  me  to  importune  you 
To  let  him  spend  his  time  no  more  at  home, 
Which  would  be  great  impeachment  to  his  age, 
In  having  known  no  travel  in  his  youth. 

Ant.  Nor  need'st  thou  much  importune  me  to  that 
Whereon  this  month  I  have  been  hammering. 
I  have  oonsider'd  well  his  loss  of  time, 
I  And  how  he  cannot  be  a  perfect  man, 
I  Not  being  tried  and  tutor'd  in  the  world : 
Experience  is  by  industry  aehiev'd, 
I  And  perfected  by  the  swift  course  of  time. 
I  Then,  tell  me,  whither  were  I  best  to  send  him  ? 
I     Pant.  1  think,  your  lordship  is  not  ignorant 
How  his  companion,  youthful  Valentine, 

1  This  direction  is  not  in  f.e.  sNotinf.e.  *  What  we  now  call  in  maficja  vartoHoii.  ^Attnor.  •AnaUniiontotlMgMiMorbMttOT 
prison  baM,  in  which  one  rans  and  challenset  hia  opponent  to  pursue.  *  The  rest  of  this  direction  it  not  in  f.  e.  ^  bestpieaeed  :  in  i.e. 
k  probe.  *  namee  :  in  f.  e.  i*  This  proTerbial  expreesion  it  dcriTcd  firom  the  remembrance  or  oommenoration  of  the  dead  by  maeeM 
for  a  ftated  period,— they  were  hence  called  montkU  numorits.     ^^  to :  in  f.  e.     i*  may  eay  what  eight!  yon  ee* :  in  f  e.     »  fimve :  in  f.  • 


Ltte.  '  That  you  may  ruminate.     [Exit. 

Jul.  And  yet,  I  would  I  had  o'erlook'd  the  letter. 
It  ^ere  a  shame  to  call  her  back  again^ 
And  pray  her  to  a  fault  for  which  I  chid  her. 
What  fool  is  she,  that  knows  I  am  a  maid, 
And  would  not  force  the  letter  to  my  view, 
Since  maids,  in  modesty,  say  ^^  No,"  to  that 
Which  they  would  have  the  profferer  construe,  "  Ay." 
Pie,  fie !  how  wayward  is  this  foolish  love. 
That  like  a  testy  babe  will  scratch  the  nurse. 
And  presently,  all  humbled,  kiss  the  rod. 
How  churlishly  I  chid  Lucetta  hence. 
When  willingly  I  would  have  had  her  here : 
How  angerly  I  taught  my  brow  to  frown. 
When  inward  joy  enforcM  my  heart  to  smile. 
My  penance  is  to  call  Lucetta  back,  * 
And  ask  remission  for  my  folly  past. — 
What  ho!  Lucetta! 

Re-enter  Lucetta. 

Lue.  What  would  your  ladyship  ? 

Jul.  Is  it  near  dinner-time  ? 

Luc.  I  would,  it  were ; 

That  you  might  kill  your  stomach  on  your  meat, 
And  not  upon  your  maid. 

[Drops  the  letter,  and  takes  it  up  again.^ 

Jul.  What  is  ^t  that  you  took  up  so  gingerly? 

Luc.  Nothings 

Jul.  Why  didst  thou  stoop,  then? 

Lue.  To  take  a  paper  up 

That  I  let  fall. 

Jul.  And  is  that  paper  nothing  ? 

Lue.  Nothing  concerning  me. 

Jul.  Then  let  it  lie  for  ti^ose  that  it  concerns. 

Lue.  Madam,  it  will  not  lie  where  it  concerns. 
Unless  it  have  a  false  interpreter. 

Jul.  Some  love  of  yours  hath  writ  to  you  in  rhyme. 

Jmc.  That  I  might  sing  it,  madam,  to  a  tune. 
Give  me  a  note :  your  ladyship  can  set. 

Jul.  As  little  by  such  toys  as  may  be  possible. 
Best  sing  it  to  the  tune  of  '^  Light  o'  love." 

Jmc.  It  is  too  heavy  for  so  light  a  tune. 

Jul.  Heavy  ?  belike,  it  hath  some  burden  then. 

Luc.  Ay ;  and  melodious  were  it,  would  you  sing  it. 

Jul.  And  why  not 'you? 

Luc.  I  cannot  reach  so  high. 

Jul.  Let 's  see  your  song. — [Snatching  the  letter.*] 
How  now,  minion ! 

Lue.  Keep  tune  there  still,  so  you  will  sing  it  out : 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  do  not  like  this  tune. 

Jul.  You  do  not? 

Ijuc.  No,  madam ;  it  is  too  sharp. 

Jul.  You,  minion,  are  too  saucy. 

Lue.  Nay,  now  you  are  too  flat. 

And  mar  the  ooncord  with  too  harsh  a  descant  :* 
There  wanteth  but  a  mean*  to  fill  your  song. 

Jul.  The  mean  is  drown'd  with  your  unruly  base. 

Lue.  Indeed  I  bid  the  base*  for  Proteus. 

Jul.  This  babble  shall  not  henceforth  trouble  me. 
Here  is  a  coil  wi^  protestation ! — 

[Tears  the  letter,*  and  throws  it  down. 
Go ;  get  you  gone,  and  let  the  papers  lie : 
You  would  be  fingering  them  to  anger  me.        [better^ 

Imc.  She  makes  it  strange,  but  she  would  be  pleas'd 
To  be  so  angered  with  another  letter.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Nay,  would  I  were  so  anger'd  with  the  same ! 
0  hateful  hands !  to  tear  such  loving  words  : 
Injurious  wasps,  to  feed  on  such  sweet  honey, 
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Attends  the  emperor  in  his  royal  court. 

Ant.  I  kxH>w  it  well. 

Font.  'T  were  good,  I  think,  your  lordship  sent  him 
thither. 
There  shall  he  practise  tQts  and  tournaments, 
Hear  sweet  discourse,  converse  with  nohlemen, 
An4  be  in  eye  of  eTery  exercise, 
Worthy  his  yonth,  and  nobleness  of  birth. 

Ant,  I  lil^  thy  counsel :  well  hast  then  advis'd ; 
And,  that  thou  may'st  perceive  how  well  I  like  it, 
The  execution  of  it  shsll  make  known. 
Even  with  the  speediest  expedition 
I  will  dispatch  lum  to  the  emperor's  eourt. 

Pant,  To-morrow,  may  it  please  you,  Don  Alphonso, 
With  other  gentlemen  of  good  esteem. 
Are  journeying  to  salute  the  emperor, 
And  to  commend  their  service  to  his  will. 

Ant.  Good  company;  witii  them  shall  Proteus  go: 
And,  in  good  time, — now  will  we  break  with  him. 
Etiier  Proteus,*  not  seeing  his  Father. 

Pro.  Sweet  love  !  sweet  lines  !  sweet  life ! 
Here  is  her  hand,  the  agent  of  her  heart ; 

[Kissing  a  letter. 
Here  is  her  oath  for  love,  her  honour's  pawn. 
0 !  that  our  fathers  would  applaud  our  loves,  ^ 

And  seal  our  happiness  vnth  their  consents ! 
0  heavenly  Julia  1 

Ant.  How  now !  what  letter  are  you  reading  there? 

Pro.  May  't  please  your  lordship,  't  is  a  word  or  two 
Of  commendations  sent  from  Valentine,  [Putting  it  vp.* 
Deliver d  by  a  friend  that  came  from  him. 

Ant.  Lend  me  the  letter :  let  me  see  what  news. 

Pro,  There  is  no  nevrs,  my  lord,  but  that  he  writes 
Row  happily  he  lives,  how  well  belov'd, 
And  daily  graced  by  the  emperor; 


Wishing  me  with  him,  partner  of  his  fortune. 

Ant.  And  how  stand  you  affected  to  his  wish? 

Pro.  As  one  relying  on  your  lordship's  will, 
And  not  depending  on  his  friendly  wish. 

Ant.  My  will  is  something  sorted  with  his  wish. 
Muse  not  that  I  thus  suddenly  proceed, 
For  what  I  will,  I  will,  and  there  an  end. 
I  am  resolv'd,  that  thou  shalt  spend  some  time 
With  Valentino*  in  the  emperor's  court : 
What  maintenance  he  from  his  friends  reoeivei^ 
Like  exhibition*  thou  shalt  have  from  me. 
To-morrow  be  in  readiness  to  go : 
Excuse  it  not,  for  I  am  peremptory. 

Pro,  My  lord,  I  cannot  be  so  soon  provided : 
Please  you,  deliberate  a  day  or  two. 

Ant.  Look,  what  thou  want'st  shall  be  sent  after  thee : 
No  more  of  stay  j  to-morrow  thou  must  go.— 
Come  on,  Panthmo :  you  shall  be  employ'd 
To  hasten  on  his  expedition. 

[Exeunt  Antonio  and  Panthtno. 

Pro.  Thus  have  I  shunn'd  the  fire  for  fear  of  bumiuj; 
And  drench'd  me  in  the  sea,  where  I  am  drown'd. 
I  fear'd  to  show  my  father  Julia's  letter. 
Lest  he  should  take  exceptions  to  my  love ; 
And,  with  the  vantage  of  mine  own  excuse, 
Hath  he  excepted  most  against  my  love. 
0 !  how  this  spring  of  love  resembleth 

The  uncertain  glory  of  an  April  day, 
Which  now  shows  all  the  beauty  of  the  sun, 

And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  away. 
Re-enter  Paitthino. 

Ant.  Sir  Proteus,  your  father  calls  for  you : 
He  is  in  haste ;  therefore,  I  pray  you,  go. 

Pro.  Why,  ^is  it  is :  my  heart  accords  thereto, 
And  yet  a  thousand  times  it  answers  no.         lExetmt, 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Dukx's  Palace. 
Enter  Valkmtinx  and  Spekd. 

Speed.  Sir,  your  glove. 

Vai.  Not  rhine ;  my  gloves  are  on. 

^eed.  Why  then  this  may  be  yours,  for  this  is  but 
one. 

Vai.  Ha !  let  me  see :  ay,  give  it  me,  it 's  mine. — 
Sweet  ornament  that  decks  a  thing  divine ! 
Ab  Silvia!  Silvia! 

Speed.  Madam  Silvia  !  madam  Silvia ! 

Vol.  How  now,  sirrah  ? 

Speecf.  She  is  not  within  hearing,  sir. 

Vol.  Why,  sir,  who  bade  you  call  her? 

r.  Your  worship,  sir;  or  else  I  mistook. 
Well,  you  '11  still  be  too  forward. 

Speed.  And  yet  I  was  last  chidden  for  being  too  slow. 

Vol.  Go  to,  sir.   Tellme,do  you  know  madam  Silvia? 

Speed.  She  that  your  worship  loves? 

Vol.  Why.  how  know  you  that  I  am  in  love? 

^eed.  Marry,  by  these  special  marks.  First,  you 
bave  learned,  like  sir  Proteus,  to  wreath  your  arms,  like 
&  mal-eontent ;  to  relish  a  love  song,  like  a  robin-red- 
lR«a«t ;  to  walk  alone,  like  one  that  hath*  the  pestilence ; 
to  figfa,  like  a  schoolboy  that  hath  lost  his  A  B  G ;  to 
vcep^  like  a  young  wench  that  hath  buried  her  grandam ; 
t»  &8t,  like  one  that  takes  diet;  to  watch,  like  one 


that  fears  robbing ;  to  speak  puling,  like  a  beggar  at 
Hallowmas.  You  were  wont,  when  you  laugh'd,  to 
crow  like  a  cock ;  when  you  walk'd,  to  walk  like  one 
of  the  lions ;  when  you  fasted,  it  was  presently  after 
dinner;  when  yon  look'd  sadly,  it  was  for  want  of 
money;  and  now  you  are  so*  metamorphosed  with  a 
mistress,  that,  when  1  look  on  you,  I  can  hardly  think 
you  my  master. 

Vai.  Are  all  these  things  perceived  in  me  ? 

Speed.  They  are  all  perceived  without  ye. 

Vol.  Without  me  ?  they  cannot. 

Speed.  Without  you  ?  nay,  that 's  certain ;  for,  with- 
out you  were  so  simple,  none  else  would  be^ :  but  you 
are  so  without  these  follies,  that  these  follies  are  within 
you,  and  shine  through  you  like  the  water  in  an  urinal, 
that  not  an  eye  that  sees  you,  but  is  a  physician  tc 
comment  on  your  malady. 

Vai.  But  tell  me,  dost  thou  know  my  lady  Silvia? 

r.  She,  that  you  gaze  on  so,  as  she  sits  at  supper  ? 
Hast  thou  observed  that  ?  even  she  I  mean. 
r.  Why,  sir.  I  know  her  not. 
Dost  thou  know  her  by  my  gazing  on  her,  and 
yet  know'st  her  not? 

r.  Is  she  not  hard-favour'd,  sir? 
Not  so  fair,  boy,  as  well  favoured. 
r.  Sir,  I  know  that  well  enough. 
What  dost  thou  know  ? 


^  Tb«  ra«t  of  this  dir#3tioD  U  not  In  f.  •.     >  Not  in  t  :     *  ValonthiaB :  in  f.  •. 
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Speed.  That  she  is  not  so  fair,  as  (of  you)  well< 
favoiir'd 

Val.  T  moan,  that  her  beauty  is  exquisite,  but  her 
favour  infinite. 

Speed.  That 's  because  the  one  is  painted,  and  the 
other  out  of  all  count. 

Vol.  How  painted?  and  how  out  of  count? 

Speed,  Marry,  sir,  so  painted  to  make  her  fair,  that 
no  man  'counts  of  her  beauty. 

Val.  How  esteem'st  thou  me?  I  account  of  her 
beauty. 

Speed.  You  never  saw  her  since  she  was  deform'd. 

val.  How  long  hath  she  been  deformed  ? 

Speed.  Ever  since  you  loved  hor. 

Val.  I  have  loved  her  ever  since  I  saw  her,  and  still 
I  see  her  beautiful. 

Speed.  If  you  love  her,  you  cannot  see  her, 

Val.  Why? 

Speed.  Because  love  is  blind.  0!  that  you  had 
mine  eyes ;  or  your  own  eyes  had  the  lights  they  were 
wont  to  have,  when  you  chid  at  sir  Proteus  for  going 
ungartered ! 

Val.  What  should  I  see  then  ? 

Speed.  Your  own  present  folly,  and  her  passing  de 
formity ;  for  he,  being  in  love,  could  not  see  to  garter 
his  hose ;  and  you,  being  in  love,  cannot  see  to  put  on 
your  hose. 

Vol.  Belike,  boy,  then  you  are  in  love;  for  last 
morning  you  could  not  see  to  wipe  my  shoes. 

Speed.  True,  sir ;  I  was  in  love  with  my  bed.  I 
thank  you,  you  swinged  me  for  my  love,  which  makes 
me  the  bolder  to  chide  you  for  yours. 

Val.  In  conclusion,  I  stand  affected  to  her. 

Speed,  I  would  you  were  set,  so  your  affection  would 
cease. 

Val.  Last  night  she  enjoin'd  me  to  write  some  lines 
to  one  she  loves. 

Speed.  And  have  you  ? 

Val.  I  have. 

Speed.  Are  they  not  lamely  writ  ? 

Val.  No,  boy,  but  as  well  as  I  can  do  them. — 
Peace  !  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Silvia. 

Speed.  0  excellent  motion  !^  0  exceeding  puppet ! 
Now  will  he  interpret  to  her. 

Val.  Madam  and  mistress,  a  thousand  good  morrows. 

Speed.  0 !  'give  ye  good  even :  here 's  a  million  of 
manners.  [Aside.* 

Sil.  Sir  Valentine  and  servant,*  to  you  two  thousand. 

Speed.  He  should  give  her  interest,  and  she  gives  it 
him. 

Val.  As  you  enjoin'd  me,  I  have  writ  your  letter 
Unto  the  secret  nameless  friend  of  yours ; 
Which  I  was  much  unwilling  to  proceed  m, 
But  for  my  duty  to  your  ladyship.      [Giving  a  paper.* 

Sil.  I  thank  you,  gentle  servant.  'T  is  very  clerkly 
done. 

Val.  Now  trust  me,  madam,  it  came  hardly  off; 
For,  being  ignorant  to  whom  it  goes, 
I  writ  at  random,  very  doubtfully. 

Sil.  Perchance  you  think  too  much  of  so  much  pains  ? 

Val.  No,  madam :  so  it  stead  you,  I  will  write, 
Please  you  command,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
And  yet — 

Sil.  A  pretty  period.    Well,  I  guess  the  sequel : 
And  yet  1  will  not  name  it  ;-^and  yet  I  care  not ;— 
And  yet  take  this  again ; — and  yet  I  thank  you, 
M<*anin$;  henceforth  to  trouble  you  no  more. 

Speed.  And  yet  you  will ;  and  yet,  another  yet.  [Aside,* 

>  A  poppet  ahov.     •  Vnf  Is  f  «.     •  Aa  old  term  for  lovtr,     «  •  • 


Val.  What  means  your  ladyship  ?  do  you  not  like  it? 

Sil.  Yes,  yes :  the  lines  are  very  quaintly  writ, 
But  since  unwillingly,  take  them  again. 
Nay,  take  them.  [6rti7tRg  it  badt* 

Vol,  Madam,  they  are  for  you. 

Sil,  Ay,  ay ;  you  writ  them,  sir,  at  my  request 
But  I  will  none  of  them :  they  are  for  you. 
I  would  have  had  them  writ  more  movingly. 

Val.  Please  you,  I  Ul  write  your  ladyship  another. 

Sil.  And,  when  it 's  writ,  for  my  sake  read  it  over 
And  if  it  please  you,  so ;  if  not,  why,  so. 

Val.  If  it  please  me,  madam ;  what  then  ? 

Sil.  Why,  if  it  please  you,  tske  it  for  your  labour ; 
And  so  good-morrow,  servant.  [Exit. 

Speed.  0  jest !  unseen,  inscrutable,  invisible, 
As  a  nose  on  a  man's  face,  or  a  weathercock  on  t 

steeple. 
My  master  sues  to  her,  and  she  hath  taught  her  suitor, 
He  being  her  pupil,  to  become  her  tutor. 
0  excellent  device !  was  there  ever  heard  a  better, 
That  my  master,  being  scribe,  to  himself  should  write 
the  letter  ? 

Vol.  How  now,  sir !  what,  are  you  reasoning  with 
yourself? 

Speed.  Nay,  I  was  rhyming :  't  is  you  that  have  the 
reason. 

Val.  To  do  what? 

Speed.  To  be  a  spokeanaii  from  madam  Silvia. 

Vol.  To  whom  ? 

^ud.  To  yourself.    Why,  she  woos  you  by  a  figure. 

Vol.  What  figure  ? 

Speed.  By  a  letter,  I  should  say. 

Val,  Why,  she  hath  not  writ  to  me  ? 

Speed.  What  need  she,  when  she  hath  made  yon 
write  to  yourself?    Why,  do  you  not  perceive  the  jest  ? 

Val.  No,  believe  me. 

Speed.  No  believing  you,  indeed,  sir :  but  did  yon 
perceive  her  earnest  ? 

Vol,  She  gave  me  none,  except  an  angry  word. 

Speed.  Why,  she  hath  given  you  a  letter. 

Vol.  That 's  the  letter  I  writ  to  her  friend. 

Speed,  And  that  letter  hath  she  deliver'd,  and  there 
an  end. 

Val.  I  would  it  were  no  worse  ! 

Speed.  I  '11  warrant  you,  't  is  as  well : 

For  often  have  you  writ  to  her,  and  she,  in  modesty, 
Or  else  for  want  of  idle  time,  could  not  again  reply ; 
Or  fearing  else  some  messenger,  that  might  her  miiui 

discover, 
Her  self  hath  taught  her  love  himself  to  writb  unto  her 

lover. — 
All  this  I  speak  in  print,  for  in  print  I  found  it. — 
Why  ipuse  you.  sir  ?  't  is  dinner  time. 

Val.  I  have  dined. 

Speed.  Ay,  but  hearken,  sir:  though  the  esmeleon 
love  can  feed  on  the  air,  I  am  one  that  am  nourish'd 
by  my  victuals,  and  would  fain  have  meat.  0 !  be  not 
like  your  mistress :  be  moved,  be  moved.         [Exiwd, 

SCENE  II. — ^Verona.    A  Room  in  Julia's  House. 
EnUr  Proteus  and  Julia. 

Pro,  Have  patience,  gentle  Julia. 

J\d,  I  must,  where  is  no  remedy. 

Fro.  When  possibly  I  can,  I  will  return. 

Jul,  If  you  turn  not,  you  will  return  the  sooner. 
Keep  this  repiembrance  for  thy  Julia's  sake.'' 

Pro.  Why  then,  we  '11  make  exchsnge :  here,  take 
you  this.  [Exchange  rings,* 

Jul,  And  seal  the  bargain  with  a  holy  kiss. 
KottBf.e.     ffivinrari^iisddediBr.e.    •Kotiar.e. 
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Pro.  Here  is  my  hand  for  my  true  constancy ; 
And  when  that  hour  o^er-slips  me  in  the  day, 
Wherein  I  sigh  not,  Jnlia,  for  thy  sake, 
The  next  ensning  hour  some  foul  mieehanoe 
Torment  me  for  my  lore's  forgetfulness. 
My  father  stays  my  coming;  answer  not. 
The  tide  is  now :  nay,  not  thy  tide  of  tears ; 
That  tide  will  stay  me  longer  than  I  should.  [Exit  Jm.u, 
Jalia,  farewell. — ^What !  gone  without  a  word  ? 
Ay,  so  true  lore  should  do :  it  cannot  speak ; 
For  truth  hath  hotter  deeds,  than  words,  to  grace  it 
Enter  Paivthino. 

Pant.  Sir  Protena,  you  are  stay'd  for. 

Pro.  Go ;  I  come,  I  come. — 

Alas !  this  parting  strikes  poor  lovers  dumb.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.— The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Launce,  leading  his^  Dog. 

Lmmee.  Nay,  't  will  be  this  hour  ere  1  hare  done 
weeping :  all  tho  kind  of  the  Launces  have  this  very 
hult.  I  have  received  my  proportion,  like  the  prodi- 
gious son,  and  am  going  with  sir  Proteus  to  the  impe- 
rial's court.  I  think  Crab,  my  dog,  be  the  sourest- 
Dstured  dog  that  lives :  my  motiier  weeping,  my  father 
wailing,  my  sister  crying,  our  maid  howling,  our  cat 
wringing  her  hands,  and  all  our  house  in  a  great  per- 
plexity, yet  did  not  this  cruel-hearted  cur  shed  one 
tear.  He  is  a  stone,  a  very  pebble-stone,  and  has  no 
more  pity  in  him  than  a  dog ;  a  Jew  would  have  wept 
to  have  seen  our  parting :  why,  my  grandam  having  no 
eyes,  look  you,  wept  herself  blind  at  my  parting.  Nay, 
I  'U  show  you  the  manner  of  it.  This  shoe  is  my  father ; 
—DO,  this  left  shoe  is  my  father ; — ^no,  no,  this  left  shoe 
is  my  mother : — luiy,  that  cannot  be  so,  neither : — ^yes, 
it  is  so,  it  is  so ;  it  hath  the  worser  sole.  This  shoe, 
with  the  hole  in  it,  is  my  mother,  and  this  my  father. 
K  vengeance  on 't !  there  't  is :  now,  sir,  this  staff  is  my 
after;  for,  look  you,  she  is  as  white  as  a  lily,  and  as 
mall  as  a  wand :  this  hat  is  Nan,  our  maid :  I  am  the 
^ : — no,  the  dog  is  himself,  and  I  am  the  dog,— O ! 
ii»  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself:  ay,  so,  so.  Now  come 
I  to  my  father;  "  Father,  your  blessing :"  now  should 
&ct  the  shoe  speak  a  word  for  weeping :  now  should  I 
xiM  my  father ;  well,  he  weeps  on.  Now  come  I  to 
my  mother,  (O,  that  she  could  speak  now !)  like  a  wild' 
Toman : — ^well,  I  kiss  her ;  why  there 't  is ;  here  *s  my 
mocber^s  breath,  up  and  down.  Now  come  I  to  mf 
^Jter ;  mark  the  moan  she  makes :  now,  the  dog  all 
t^s  while  sheds  not  a  tear,  nor  speaka  a  word,  but  see 
bow  I  lay  the  dust  with  my  tears. 
Enter  Pamthino. 

Pant.  Launce,  away,  away,  aboard:  thy  master  is 
■iiipped,  and  thou  art  to  post  after  with  oars.  What 's 
tHe  matter?  why  weep'st  thou,  man?  Away,  ass; 
r<m  11  lose  the  tide,  if  you  tarry  any  longer. 

Launce.  It  is  no  matter  if  the  tied  were  lost;  for  it 
« the  unkindest  tied  that  ever  any  man  tied. 

Pmf .  What 's  the  unkindest  tide  ? 

Lnmee.  Why,  he  that 's  tied  here ;  Crab,  my  dog. 

Pant.  Tut,  man,  I  mean  thou  'It  lose  the  flood ;  and, 
n  'wing  the  flood,  lose  thy  voyage ;  and,  in  losing  thy 
^yve,  lose  thy  master ;  and,  in  losing  thy  master,  lose 
•'  -7  «rviee ;  and,  in  losing  thy  service, — ^Why  dost  thou 
<-  p  my  mouth  ? 

Lnmee.  For  fear  thou  sbould'st  lose  thy  tongue. 

Paul.  Where  should  I  lose  my  tongue  ? 

letmee.  In  thy  tale. 

Pent.  In  thy  tail? 

lestnu.  Lose  the  tied,  and  the  voyage,  and  the 


master,  and  the  service,  and  the  tide.  Why,  man,  if 
the*  river  were  dry,  I  am  able  to  fill  it  with  my  tears ; 
if  the  wind  were  down,  I  could  drive  the  boat  with  my 
sighs. 

Pant.  Come ;  come,  away,  man :  I  was  sent  to  call 
thee. 

Launee.  Sir,  call  me  what  thou  dar'st. 

Pant.  Wilt  thou  go? 

Launee.  Well,  I  will  go.  .    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  TV.— Milan.    A  Room  in  the  Dun's  P«aace. 
Enter  Valentinb,  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Speed. 

Sil.  Servant. — 

Val.  Mistress. 

Sveed.  Master,  sir  Thurio  frowns  on  you. 

Vol.  Ay,  boy,  it 's  for  love. 

Speed.  Not  of  you. 

Vol,  Of  my  mistress,  then. 

Speed.  'T  were  good  you  knock'd  htm. 

SiL  Servant,  you  are  sad. 

Val.  Indeed,  madam,  I  seem  so. 

7%u.  Seem  you  that  you  are  not? 

Foi.  Haply,  I  do. 

T%u.  So  do  counterfeits. 

Val.  So  do  you. 

Thu.  What  seem  1  that  I  am  not? 

Val.  Wise. 

7%u.  What  instance  of  the  contrary  ? 

Val.  Your  folly. 

J%u.  And  how  quote'  you  my  folly  ? 

Val.  I  quote  it  in  your  jerkin. 

Thu.  My  jerkin  is  a  doublet. 

Val  Well,  then,  H  wiU*  double  your  folly. 

Thu.  How? 

Sil.  What,  angry,  sir  Thurio  ?  do  you  change  colour? 

Val.  Give  him  leave,  madam :  he  is  a  kind  of  came- 
leon. 

T%u.  That  hath  more  mind  to  feed  on  your  blood, 
than  live  in  your  air. 

Val.  You  have  said,  sir. 

Thu.  Ay,  sir,  and  done  too,  for  this  time. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  always  end  ere  you 
begin. 

Sil.  A  fine  volley  of  words,  gentlemen,  and  quickly 
shot  off*. 

Val.  'T  is  indeed,  madam ;  we  thank  the  giver. 

Sil.  Who  is  that,  servant? 

Val.  Yourself,  sweet  lady;  for  you  gave  the  fire. 
Sir  Thurio  borrows  his  wit  from  your  ladyship's  looks, 
and  spends  what  he  borrows  kindly  in  your  company. 

Thu.  Sir,  if  you  spend  word  for  word  with  me,  I 
shall  make  your  wit  bankrupt. 

Val.  I  know  it  well,  sir :  you  have  an  exchequer  of 
words,  and,  I  think,  no  other  treasure  to  give  your  fol- 
lowers ;  for  it  appears  by  their  bare  liveries,  tiiat  they 
live  by  your  bare  words. 

Sil.  No  more,  gentlemen,  no  more.  Here  oomes  my 
father. 

Enter  the  Duu. 

Duke.  Now,  daughter  Silvia,  you  are  hard  beset. 
Sir  Valentine,  your  father 's  in  good  health : 
What  say  you  to  a  letter  from  your  friends 
Of  much  good  news  ? 

Vol.  My  lord,  I  will  be  thankM 

To  any  happy  messenger  from  thence. 

Duke.  Know  you  Don  Antonio,  your  eountrymanT 

Val.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  I  know  the  gentleman 
To  be  of  wealth*  and  worthy  estimation, 
And  not  wi^out  desert  so  well  reputed. 
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Duke.  Hath  he  not  a  son  ? 

VaL  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  a  son,  that  well  deserves 
The  honour  and  regard  of  such  a  father. 

Duke.  You  know  him  well  ? 

Vol.  I  knew  him,  as  myself;  for  from  oar  infancy 
We  have  conversed,  and  spent  our  hours  together : 
And  though  myself  have  been  an  idle  truant, 
Omitting  the  sweet  benefit  of  time 
To  clothe  mine  age  with  angel-like  perfection, 
Yet  hath  sir  Proteus,  for  that 's  his  name, 
Made  use  and  fair  advantage  of  his  days : 
His  years  but  young,  but  his  experience  old ; 
His  head  unmellow'd,  but  his  judgment  ripe ; 
And  in  a  word,  (for  far  behind  his  worth 
Come  all  the  praises  that  I  now  bestow) 
He  is  complete  in  feature,  and  in  mind, 
With  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentleman. 

Duke.  Beshrew  me,  sir,  but,  if  he  make  this  good, 
Ho  is  as  worthy  for  an  empress^  love. 
As  meet  to  be  an  emperors  counsellor. 
Well,  sir.  this  gentleman  is  come  to  me 
With  commendation  from  great  potentates ; 
And  here  he  means  to  spend  his  time  a-while. 
I  think,  ^t  is  no  unwelcome  news  to  you. 

VaL  Should  I  have  wished  a  thing,  it  had  been  he. 

Duke.  Welcome  him,  then,  according  to  his  worth. 
Silvia,  I  speak  to  you ;  and  you,  sir  Thurio : — 
For  Valentine.  I  need  not  *cite  him  to  it. 
I  '11  send  him  hither  to  you  presently.        [Exit  Dukc. 

VaL  This  is  the  gentleman,  I  told  your  ladyship. 
Had  come  along  with  me,  but  that  his  mistress 
Did  hold  his  eyes  lock'd  in  her  crystal  looks. 

Sil.  Belike,  that  now  she  hath  enfranchised  them. 
Upon  some  other  pawn  for  fealty. 

Vol.  Nay,  sure,  I  think,  she  holds  them  prisoners  still. 

SiL  Nay,  then  he  should  be  blind :  and,  being  blind. 
How  could  he  see  his  way  to  seek  you  out  ? 

Vol.  Why,  lady,  love  hath  twenty  pair  of  eyes. 

Thu.  They  say,  that  love  hath  not  an  eye  at  all. 

VcU.  To  see  such  lovers,  Thurio,  as  yourself: 
Upon  a  homely  object  love  can  wink. 
Enter  Protkus. 

SiL  Have  done,  have  done.    Here  comes  the  gen- 
tleman. [Exit  Thurio. 

VaL  Welcome,  dear  Proteus! — ^Mistress,  I  beseech 
you, 
Confirm  his  welcome  with  some  special  favour. 

SU.  His  worth  is  warrant  for  his  welcome  hither, 
If  this  be  he  you  oft  have  wish'd  to  hear  from. 

VaL  Mistress,  it  is.    Sweet  lady,  entertain  him 
To  be  my  fellow-servant  to  your  ladyship. 

SiL  Too  low  a  mistress  for  so  high  a  servant. 

Pro.  Not  so.  sweet  lady;  but  too  mean  a  servant 
To  have  a  look  of  such  a  worthy  mistress. 

VaL  Leave  off  discourse  of  disability. — 
Sweet  lady,  entertain  him  for  your  servant. 

Pro.  My  duty  will  I  boast  of,  nothing  else. 

SiL  And  duty  yet  did  never  want  his  meed. 
Servant,  you  are  welcome  to  a  worthless  mistress. 

Pro.  I  '11  die  on  him  that  says  so,  but  yourself. 

SiL  That  you  are  welcome  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  worthless. 

^Re-enter  Thurio. 

Thu.  Madam,  my  lord,  your  father,  would  speak 
with  you. 

Sil.  I  wait  upon  his  pleasure :  oome,  sir  Thurio, 
Go  with  •ne. — Once  more,  new  servant,  welcome : 
1  -11  leave  you  to  confer  of  home-affairs; 
'When  you  have  done,  we  look  to  hear  from  you. 

>  Enttt  •  tD  r  •.     t  fwelling  :  in  f.  «. 


Pro,  We  '11  both  attend  upon  your  ladyship. 

[Exeunt  Silvia,  Thurio,  and  Spskd 

VaL  Now,  tell  me,  how  do  all  from  whence  you  came? 

Pro.  Your  friends  are  well,  and  have  them  muck 
commended. 

VaL  And  how  do  yours? 

Pro.  »  I  left  them  all  in  health. 

VaL  How  does  your  lady,  and  how  thrives  your  love? 

Pro.  My  tales  of  love  were  wont  to  weary  you : 
I  know,  you  joy  not  in  a  love-disoourse. 

VaL  Ay,  Proteus,  but  that  life  is  altered  now : 
I  have  done  penance  for  contemning  love ; 
Whose  high  imperious  thoughts  have  punish'd  me 
With  bitter  fasts,  and  penitential  groans, 
With  nightly  tears,  and  daily  heart-sore  sighs; 
For,  in  revenge  of  my  contempt  of  love, 
Love  hath  chas'd  sleep  from  my  enthralled  eyes, 
And  made  them  watchers  of  mine  own  heart's  sorrow. 
O,  gentle  Proteus !  love 's  a  mighty  lord, 
And  hath  so  humbled  me,  as,  I  confess, 
There  is  no  woe  to  his  correction. 
Nor,  to  his  service,  no  such  joy  on  earth ! 
Now,  no  discourse,  except  it  be  of  love ; 
Now  can  I  break  my  fast,  dine,  sup,  and  sleep, 
Upon  the  very  naked  name  of  love. 

Pro.  Enough ;  I  read  your  fortune  in  your  eye. 
Was  this  the  idol  that  you  worship  so  ? 

Vai.  Even  she ;  and  is  she  not  a  heavenly  saint? 

Pro.  No.  but  she  is  an  earthly  paragon. 

VaL  Call  her  divine. 

Pro.  I  will  not  flatter  her. 

Vol.  0 !  flatter  me,  for  love  delights  in  praises. 

Pro.  When  I  was  sick  you  gave  me  bitter  pills, 
And  I  must  minister  the  like  to  you. 

Vol.  Then  speak  the  truth  by  her :  if  not  divino, 
Yet  let  her  be  a  principality. 
Sovereign  to  all  the  creatures  on  the  earth. 

Pro.  Except  my  mistress. 

VaL  Sweet,  except  not  any. 
Except  thou  wilt  except  against  my  love. 

Pro.  Have  I  not  reason  to  prefer  mine  own  ? 

VaL  And  1  will  help  thee  to  prefer  her,  too : 
She  shall  be  dignified  with  this  high  honour, — 
To  bear  my  lady's  train,  lest  the  base  earth  , 

Should  from  her  vesture  chance  to  steal  a  kiss, 
And,  of  so  great  a  favour  growing  proud, 
Disdain  to  root  the  summer-smelling*  flower, 
And  make  rough  winter  everlastingly. 

Pro.  Why,  Valentine,  what  braggardism  is  this  ? 

Vol.  Pardon  me,  Proteus :  all  I  can,  is  nothing 
To  her,  whose  worth  makes  other  worthies  notMng. 
She  is  alone. 

Pro.  Then,  let  her  alone. 

VaL  Not  for  the  world.    Why,  man,  she  is  mine  o^wd  ; 
And  I  as  rich  in  having  such  a  jewel, 
As  twenty  seas,  if  all  their  sand  were  pearl, 
The  water  nectar,  and  the  rocks  pure  gold 
Forgive  me,  that  t  do  not  dream  on  thee^ 
Because  thou  seest  me  dote  upon  my  love. 
My  foolish  rival,  that  her  father  likes 
Only  for  his  possessions  are  so  huge, 
Is  gone  with  her  along,  and  I  must  after, 
For  love,  thou  know'st,  is  full  of  jealousy. 

Pro,  But  she  loves  you  ? 

Vol,  Ay,  and   we  are  betroth'd;  nay,  more,  cnx 
marriage  hour, 
With  all  the  cunning  manner  of  our  flight 
Determin'd  of :  how  I  must  climb  her  window. 
The  la&lder  made  of  cords,  and  all  the  i 
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Plotted,  and  'greed  on  for  my  happinesa. 
Good  ProtouB.  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
In  these  affain  to  aid  me  with  thy  counsel. 

Pro.  Go  on  before ;  I  shall  enquire  you  forth. 
I  must  unto  the  road,  to  disembark 
Some  necessariee  that  I  needs  must  use. 
And  then  I  '11  presently  attend  on*  you. 

Val  Will  you  make  haste  ? 

Pro.  I  will. —  [Exit  Valentine. 

Even  as  one  heat  another  heat  expels, 
Of  as  one  nail  by  strength  drives  out  another, 
So  the  remembrance  of  my  former  love 
li  by  a  newer  object  quite  forgotten. 
U  it  mine  own,'  or  Valentino's*  praise. 
Her  troc  perfection,  or  my  false  transgression, 
That  makes  me,  reajsonless,  to  reason  thus  ? 
She  -8  fair,  and  so  is  Julia  that  I  love : — 
That  I  did  love,  for  now  my  love  is  thawed, 
Which,  like  a  waxen  image  'gainst  a  fire. 
Bears  no  impression  of  the  thing  it  was. 
Methinks,  my  zeal  to  Valentine  is  cold, 
And  that  I  love  him  not,  as  I  was  wont : 
0 1  but  I  love  his  lady  too  too  much ; 
And  that 's  the  reason  I  love  him  so  little. 
Hew  shall  I  dote  on  her  with  more  advice. 
That  thus  without  advice  begin  to  love  her  ? 
T  is  bat  her  picture  I  have  yet  beheld, 
And  that  hath  dazzled  so*  my  reason's  light  ] 
Bat  when  I  look  on  her  perfections. 
There  is  no  reason  but  I  shall  be  blind. 
If  I  ean  ehedc  my  erring  love,  I  will  ; 
If  not,  to  compass  her  I  'II  use  my  skill.  [Exit, 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    A  Stre^. 
Enter  Speed  and  Launce. 

^eed.  Launce  !  by  mine  honesty,  welcome  to  Milan. 

Lmnee.  Forswear  not  thyself,  sweet  youth,  for  I  am 
Mt  welcome.  I  reckon  this  always — ^that  a  man  is 
nerer  undone,  till  he  be  hang'd ;  nor  never  welcome  to 
s  pUce^  till  some  certain  shot  be  paid,  and  the  hostess 
»T.  welcome. 

Speed.  Come  on,  you  mad-cap,  I  '11  to  the  alehouse 
'^th  you  presently ;  where  for  one  shot  of  five  pence 
thoa  Shalt  have  five  thotisand  welcomes.  But,  sirrah, 
bow  did  &y  master  part  with  madam  Julia  ? 

Lnrnu.  Marry,  after  they  closed  in  earnest,  they 
parted  very  fairly  in  jest. 

V^-  But  shall  she  marry  him  ? 

IdKnee.  No. 

Ssifd.  How  then  ?     Shall  he  marry  her  ? 

lavnee.  No,  neither. 

Sxed.  What,  are  they  broken? 

Lsunee.  No,  they  are  both  as  whole  as  a  fish. 

Sp^.  Why  then,  how  stands  the  matter  with  them  ? 

Lomce.  Marry,  thus :  when  it  stands  well  with  him 
:  rtands  well  with  her. 

Sseei.  What  an  aaa  art  thou?    I  understand  thee  not. 

i^stmee.  What  a  block  art  thou,  that  thou  canst  not. 
)1:  tUff  understands  me. 

W.  What  thou  sa^st  ? 

Ufmee.  Ay,  and  what  I  do  too :  look  thee ;  I  '11  but 
^  and  my  staff  iinderstands  me. 

%«af.  It  stands  under  thee,  indeed. 

tamu.  Why,  stand-under  and  under-stand  is  all  one. 

^pud.  But  tell  me  true,  will 't  be  a  match  ? 

Mwice.  Ask  my  dog :  if  he  say,  ay,  it  will ;  if  he 
^1.  BO.  it  will :  if  he  shake  his  tail,*  and  say  nothing, 


Speed.  The  conclusion  is.  then,  that  it  will. 

Launee.  Thou  shalt  never  get  such  a  secret  from 
me,  but  by  a  parable. 

Speed.  'T  is  well  that  I  get  it  so.  But,  Launce,  how 
sayst  thou,  that  my  master  is  become  a  notable  lover  ^ 

Launce.  I  never  knew  him  otherwise. 

Speed.  Than  how? 

Launce.  A  notable  lubber,  as  thou  reportest  him 
to  be. 

Speed.  Why,  thou  whoreson  ass,  thou  mistak'st  me. 

Launce.  Why,  fool,  I  meant  not  thee  j  I  meant  thy 
master. 

Speed.  I  tell  thee,  my  master  is  become  a  hot  lover. 

Launce.  Why,  I  tell  thee,  I  care  not  though  he  burn 
himself  in  love,  if  thou  wilt  go  with  me  to  the  ale- 
house: if  not,  thou  art  an  Hebrew,  a  Jew,  and  not 
worth  the  name  of  a  Christian. 

Sjpeed.  Why? 

Launce.  Because  thou  hast  not  so  much  charity  in 
thee,  as  to  go  to  the  ale  with  a  Christian.    Wilt  thou  go  ? 

Speed,  At  thy  service.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same.    An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace. 
Enter  Proteus. 
Pro.  To  leave  my  Julia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  love  fair  Silvia,  shall  I  be  forsworn ; 
To  wrong  my  friend,  I  shall  be  much  forsworn ; 
And  even  that  power,  which  gave  me  first  my  oath, 
Provokes  me  to  this  threefold  perjury : 
Love  bad  me  swear,  and  love  bids  me  forswear. 

0  sweet-suggesting  love !  if  I  have*  sinn'd. 
Teach  me,  thy  tempted  subject,  to  excuse  it. 
At  first  I  did  adore  a  twinkling  star, 

But  now  I  worship  a  celestial  sun. 
Unheedful  vows  may  heedfully  be  broken  ^ 
And  he  wants  wit.  that  wants  resolved  will 
To  learn  his  wit  t'  exchange  the  bad  for  better. 
Fie,  fie,  tmreverend  tongue !  to  call  her  bad, 
Whose  sovereignty  so  oft  thou  has  preferrd 
With  twenty  thousand  soul-confirming  oaths. 

1  cannot  leave  to  love,  and  yet  I  do ; 

But  there  I  leave  to  love,  where  I  should  love. 

Julia  I  lose,  and  Valentine  I  lose : 

If  I  keep  them,  I  needs  must  lose  myself; 

If  I  lose  them,  thus  find  I,  by  their  loss, 

For  Valentine,  myself ;  for  Julia,  Silvia. 

I  to  myself  am  dearer  than  a  friend. 

For  love  is  still  most  precious  to*  itself ; 

And  Silvia,  (witness  heaven  that  made  her  fair !) 

Shows  Julia  but  a  swarthy  Ethiope. 

I  will  forget  that  Julia  is  alive. 

Remembering  that  my  love  to  her  is  dead ; 

And  Valentine  I  '11  hold  an  enemy. 

Aiming  at  Silvia,  as  a  sweeter  friend. 

I  cannot  now  prove  constant  to  myself 

Without  some  treachery  used  to  Valentine. 

This  night,  he  meaneth  with  a  corded  ladder 

To  climb  celestial  Silvia's  chamber  window; 

Myself  in  counsel,  his  competitor. 

Now,  presently  I  'II  give  her  father  notice 

Ck  their  disguising,  and  pretended'  flight ; 

Who,  all  enrag'd,  will  banish  Valentine, 

For  Thurio,  he  intends,  shall  wed  his  daughter : 

But,  Valentine  being  gone,  I  '11  quickly  cross 

By  some  sly  trick  blunt  Thurio's  dull  proceeding. 

Love,  lend  me  wings  to  make  my  purpose  swift. 

As  thou  hast  lent  me  wit  to  plot  this  drift !         [ExU. 


^^^iaf  9      tmr^',  \nT.:    Kmght  i^kdt,  "  h«r  mien."     *  Yalentiniu* :  in  f.  «.     ^Notinf.  •.     •  thou  bMt :  in  f  •.     •in  sin  fa 
hitmiei 
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SCENE  VII.— Verona.    A  Room  in  Jui^ia's  Houm. 
Enter  Julia  and  Lucetta. 

Jul.  Counflel,  Lucetta ;  gentle  girl,  assist  me : 
A.nd;  e^en  in  kind  love,  I  do  lonjurethee, 
Who  art  the  table  wherein  all  my  thoughts 
Are  visibly  charactered  and  engrav'd, 
To. lesson  me ;  and  tell  nie  some  good  mean, 
How,  with  my  honour,  I  may  undertake 
A  journey  to  my  loving  Proteus. 

Luc.  Alas !  the  way  is  wearisome  and  long. 

Jui.  A  true-devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps, 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hath  lovers  wings  to  fly ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear, 
Of  such  divine  perfection,  as  sir  Proteus. 

Ltie.  Better  forbear,  till  Proteus  make  return. 

Jul.  0 !  know'st  thou  not,  his  looks  are  my  soul's 
food? 
Pity  the  dearth  that  I  have  pined  in. 
By  longing  for  that  food  so  long  a  time. 
Didst  thou  but  know  the  inly  touch  of  love, 
Thou  wouldst  as  soon  go  kindle  fire  with  snow, 
As  seek  to  quench  the  fire  of  love  with  words. 

Imc.  I  do  not  seek  to  quenoh  your  love's  hot  fire, 
But  qualify  the  fire's  extreme  rage. 
Lest  it  should  burn  above  the  bounds  of  reason. 

Jul.  The  more  thou  damm'st  it  up,  the  more  it  bums. 
The  current,  that  with  gentle  murmur  glides. 
Thou  know'st,  being  stopp'd,  impatiently  doth  rage ; 
But,  when  his  fair  course  is  not  hindered, 
He  makes  sweet  music  with  the  enamel'd  stones, 
Giving  a  gentle  kiss  to  every  sedge 
He  overtaketh  in  his  pilgrimage ; 
And  so  by  many  winding  nooks  he  strays 
With  willing  sport  to  the  wide*  ocean. 
Then,  let  me  go,  and  hinder  not  my  course. 
I  '11  be  as  patient  as  a  gentle  stream, 
And  make  a  pastime  of  each  weary  step. 
Till  the  last  step  have  brought  me  to  my  love  j 
And  there  I  '11  rest,  as,  afler  much  turmoil, 
A  blessed  soul  doth  in  Elysium. 

Luc.  But  in  what  habit  will  you  go  along  ? 

Jul.  Not  like  a  woman,  for  I  would  prevent 
The  loose  encounters  of  lascivious  men. 
Gentle  Lucetta,  fit  me*with  such  weeds 
As  may  beseem  some  well-reputed  page. 

Luc.  Why,  then  your  ladyship  must  cut  your  hair. 

Jul,  No,  girl;  I  '11  knit  it  up  in  silken  strings, 


With  twenty  odd-conoeited  troe-love  knots 
To  be  fantastic,  may  become  a  youth 
Of  greater  time  than  I  shall  show  to  be. 

Lmc.  What  fashion,  madam,  shall  I  make  ymu 
breeches  ? 

Jul.  That  fits  as  well,  as — "  tell  me,  good  my  lord. 
What  compass  will  you  wear  your  farthingale^' 
Why,  even  what  fashion  thou  best  lik'st,  Laoetta. 

Luc.  You  must  needs  have  them  with  a  codpiece, 
madam. 

Jul,  Out,  out,  Lucetta !  that  will  be  ill-faTour'd. 

Luc.  A  round  hose,  madam,  now 's  not  worth  a  pin. 
Unless  you  have  a  codpiece  to  stick  pins  on. 

Jul.  Lucetta,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  have 
What  thou  think'st  meet,  and  is  most  mannerly. 
But  tell  me,  wench,  how  will  the  world  repute  me 
For  undertaking  so  unstaid  a  journey? 
I  fear  me,  it  will  make  me  scandaliz'd. 

Luc.  If  you  think  so,  then  stay  at  home,  and  go  not 

Jul,  Nay,  that  I  will  not. 

Luc.  Then  never  dream  on  infamy,  but  go. 
If  Ihroteus  like  your  journey,  when  you  come^ 
No  matter  who 's  displeas'd,  when  you  are  gone. 
I  fear  me,  he  will  scarce  be  pleas'd  withal. 

Jul.  That  is  the  least,  Lucetta,  of  my  fear. 
A  thousand  oaths,  an  ocean  of  his  tears, 
And  instances  as  infinite  of  love, 
Warrant  me  welcome  to  my  Proteus. 

Luc.  All  these  are  servants  to  deceitful  men. 

Jul.  Base  men,  that  use  them  to  so  base  effect ; 
But  truer  stars  did  govern  Proteus'  birth : 
His  words  are  bonds,  his  oaths  are  oracles ; 
His  love  sincere,  his  thoughts  immaculate ; 
His  tears,  pure  messengers  sent  from  his  heart ; 
His  heart  as  far  from  fraud,  as  heaven  from  earth. 

Imc,  Pray  heaven,  he  prove  so,  when  you  come  to 
him! 

Jul.  Now,  fis  thou  lov'st  me,  do  him  not  that  wrong, 
To  bear  a  hard  opinion  of  his  truth : 
Only  deserve  my  love  by  loving  him. 
And  presently  go  with  me  to  my  chamber, 
To  take  a  note  of  what  I  stand  in  need  of, 
To  furnish  me  upon  my  loving*  journey. 
All  that  is  mine  I  leave  at  thy  dispose, 
My  goods,  my  lands,  my  reputation; 
Only,  in  lieu  thereof,  dispatch  me  henoe. 
Come ;  answer  not,  but  to  it  presently : 
I  am  impatient  of  my  tarriance.  [Examt 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — Milan.    An  Ante-ohamber  in  the  Dckx's 
Palace. 

Enter  Duke,  Thurio,  arid  Proteus. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  give  us  leave,  I  pray,  awhile : 
We  have  some  secrets  to  confer  about. — Exit  Thurio. 
Now,  tell  me,  Proteuii,  what 's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Pro.  My  gracious  lord,  that  which  I  would  discover. 
The  law  of  friendship  bids  me  to  conceal ; 
But,  when  I  call  to  mind  your  gracious  favours 
Done  to  me,  undeserving  as  I  am, 
My  duty  pricks  me  on  to  utter  that. 
Which  else  no  worldly  good  should  draw  from  me. 
Know,  worthy  Prince,  sir  Valentine,  my  friend. 
This  night  intends  to  steal  awa)  your  daughter : 

iriid  :  in  f.  •.     *  longing :  in  f.  •. 


Myself  am  one  made  privy  to  the  plot. 
I  know  you  have  determin'd  to  bestow  her 
On  Thurio,  whom  your  gentle  daughter  hales; 
And  should  she  thus  be  stol'n  away  from  you, 
It  would  be  much  vexation  to  your  age. 
Thus,  for  my  duty's  sake,  I  rather  chose 
To  cross  my  friend  in  his  intended  drift. 
Than,  by  concealing  it^  heap  on  your  head 
A  pack  of  sorrows,  which  would  press  you  down. 
Being  unprevented,  to  your  timeless  grave. 

Duke,  Proteus,  I  thank  thee  for  thine  honest  oaxe. 
Which  to  requite,  command  me  while  I  live. 
This  love  of  theirs  myself  have  often  seen, 
Haply,  when  they  have  judged  me  fast  asleepy 
And  oftentimes  have  purpos'd  to  forbid 
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Sir  Valentuie  her  oompany,  and  my  oourt^ 
But,  fearing  l«st  my  jeaiona  aim  might  err, 
And  fo  unworthily  disgrace  the  man, 
(A  rashness  that  I  ever  yet  have  shnnn'd) 
I  gave  him  gentle  looks;  thereby  to  find 
That  which  thyself  hast  now  disclos'd  to  me. 
And.  that  thoa  may'st  perceive  my  fear  of  this, 
Knowing  that  tender  yonth  is  soon  suggested, 
I  nightly  lodge  her  in  an  upper  tower, 
The  key  whereof  myself  have  ever  kept; 
And  thence  she  cannot  be  oonvey'd  away. 

Pro,  Know,  noble  lord,  they  have  devis'd  a  mean 
How  he  her  chamber- window  will  ascend. 
And  with  a  corded  ladder  fetch  her  down 
For  which  the  youthftil  lover  now  is  gone, 
I  And  this  way  oomea  he  with  it  presently, 
Where,  if  it  please  you,  you  may  intercept  him. 
Bat  good  my  lord,  do  it  so  cunningly, 
!  That  my  discovery  be  not  aimed  at ; 
I  For  love  of  yon.  not  hate  unto  my  firiend, 
H&th  made  me  publisher  of  this  pretence. 

Ihike.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  shall  never  know 
That  I  had  any  light  from  thee  of  this. 

Fro,  Adieu,  my  lord :  sir  Valentine  is  coming.  [J?xit. 
Enter  Valentine,*  in  hvi  cloak. 

Duke.  Sir  Valentine,  whither  away  so  fast? 

Vol,  Please  it  your  grace,  there  is  a  messenger 
That  stays  to  bear  my  letters  to  my  friends, 
And  I  am  going  to  deliver  them. 

Duke.  Be  they  of  much  import? 

Vol.  The  tenor  of  them  doth  but  signify 
My  health,  and  happy  being  at  your  court. 

Duke.  Nay,  then  no  matter :  stay  with  me  awhile. 
\  am  to  break  with  thee  of  some  affairs 
That  toach  me  near,  wherein  thou  must  be  secret. 
'Tis  not  unknown  to  thee,  that  I  have  sought 
To  match  my  friend,  sir  Thurio,  to  my  daughter. 

Vai  I  know  it  well,  my  lord ;  and,  sure,  the  match 
Were  rich  and  honourable :  besides,  the  gentleman 
b  full  of  virtue,  bounty,  worth,  and  qualities 
Beseeming  such  a  wife  as  your  fair  daughter. 
Cdunot  your  grace  win  her  fancy  to  him  ? 

Ihfke.  No,  trust  me :  she  is  peevish,  sullen,  firoward, 
Pnmd,  disobedient,  stubborn,  lacking  duty; 
Neither  regarding  that  she  is  my  child, 
Nor  fearing  me  as  if  I  were  her  father : 
Aoi,  may  I  say  to  thee,  this  pride  of  hers 
r^ott  advice  hath  drawn  my  love  from  her; 
And.  where  I  thought  the  remnant  of  mine  age 
Hoald  have  been  cherish'd  by  her  child-like  duty, 
I  LOW  am  full  resolv'd  to  take  a  wife, 
And  turn  her  out  to  who  will  t^e  her  in : 
T-iea.  let  her  beauty  be  her  wedding-dower; 
Fv  me  and  my  possessions  she  esteems  not. 

Vol.  What  would  yonr  grace  have  me  to  do  in  this? 

Mte.  There  is  a  lady  in  Milano*  here, 
^bom  I  affect ;  but  she  is  nice,  and  coy, 
yd  nought  esteems  my  aged  eloquence : 
^  ▼,  therefore,  would  I  have  thee  to  my  tutor, 
'F«r  kmg  agone  I  have  forgot  to  court ; 
^des,  the  fashion  of  the  time  is  chang'd) 
How.  and  which  wuy,  I  may  bestow  myself, 
To  be  regarded  in  her  sun-bright  eye. 

^fd.  Win  her  with  gifts,  if  she  respect  not  words. 
Dvnb  jewels  often,  in  their  sileni.  kind, 
Mf^  than  quick  words  do  move  a  woman's  mind. 

Mu.  But  she  did  scorn  a  present  that  I  sent  her. 

^c/.  A  woman  sometime  scorns  what  best  contents 
her. 


Send  her  another;  never  give  her  o'er. 

For  scorn  at  first  makes  after-love  the  more. 

If  she  do  frown,  't  is  not  in  hate  of  you, 

But  rather  to  beget  more  love  in  you : 

If  she  do  chide,  't  is  not  to  have  you  gone, 

For  why,  the  fools  are  mad,  if  left  alone. 

Take  no  repulse,  whateve^she  doth  say; 

For  "  get  you  gone,"  she  doth  not  mean^  "  away." 

Flatter,  and  praise,  commend,  extol  their  graces ; 

Though  ne'er  so  black,  say  they  have  angels'  faces. 

That  man  that  hath  a  tongue,  I  say,  is  no  man, 

If  with  his  tong)^  he  cannot  win  a  woman. 

Duke.  But  she  I  mean  is  promis'd  by  her  friends 
Unto  a  youthful  gentleman  of  worth. 
And  kept  severely  from  resort  of  men. 
That  no  man  hath  access  by  day  to  her. 

Vol.  Why,  then  I  would  resort  to  her  by  night. 

Duke,  Ay,  but  the  doors  be  lock'd,  and  keys  kept  safe, 
That  no  man  hath  recourse  to  her  by  night. 

Val.  What  lets,  but  one  may  enter  at  her  window' 

Duke.  Her  chamber  is  aloft,  far  from  the  ground, 
And  built  so  shelving,  that  one  cannot  climb  it 
Without  apparent  hazard  of  his  life. 

Val.  Why  then,  a  ladder  quaintly  made  of  cordl, 
To  cast  up,  with  a  pair  of  anchoring  hooks, 
Would  serve  to  scale  another  Hero's  tower, 
So  bold  Leander  would  adventure  it. 

Duke,  Now,  as  thou  art  a  gentleman  of  blood, 
Advise  me  where  I  may  have  such  a  ladder. 

Val.  When  would  you  use  it?  pray,  sir,  tell  me  that. 

Duke,  This  very  night ;  for  love  is  like  a  child. 
That  longs  for  every  thing  that  he  can  come  by. 

Val.  By  seven  o'clock  I  '11  get  you  such  a  ladder. 

Duke.  But  hark  thee ;  I  will  go  to  her  alone. 
How  shall  I  best  convey  the  ladder  thither? 

Val.  It  will  be  light,  my  lord,  that  you  may  bear  it 
Under  a  cloak  that  is  of  any  length. 

Duke,  A  cloak  as  long  as  thine  will  serve  the  turn? 

Val,  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  Then,  let  me  see  thy  cloak  - 

I  '11  get  me  one  of  such  another  length. 

Vol.  Why  any  cloak  will  serve  the  turn,  my  lord. 

Duke.  How  shall  I  fashion  me  to  wear  a  cloak  ?-* 
I  pray  thee,  let  me  feel  thy  cloak  upon  me. — 
What  letter  is  this  same  ?  What 's  here  ?— "  To  Silvia." 
And  here  an  engine  fit  for  my  proceeding ! 

[Ladder  and  letter  fall  out.* 
I  '11  be  so  bold  to  break  the  seal  for  once.  [Reads, 

"  My  thoughts  do  harbour  icith  my  Silvia  nightly  ; 

And  slaves  they  are  to  me,  that  send  themnying : 

0  !  could  their  master  come  and  go  as  lightly, 
Himself  would  lod^e  uhere  senseless  they  are  lying. 

My  herald  thoughts  tn  thy  pure  bosom  rest  them  ; 

While  L  their  king,  that  thither  them  importune, 
Do  curse  the  grace  tluU  with  such  grace  hath  blessed  them, 

Because  myself  do  want  my  servant^ s  fortune, 

1  curse  myself,  for  they  are  sent  by  me, 

That  they  should  harbour  where  their  lord  should  ^." 

What 'shore? 

^'  Silvia,  this  night  I  will  enfranchise  thee :" 

'T  is  so :  and  here 's  the  ladder  for  the  purpose.— 

Why,  Phadton,  (for  thou  art  Merops'  son) 

Wilt  thou  aspire  to  guide  the  heavenly  car, 

And  with  thy  daring  folly  bum  the  world  ? 

Wilt  thou  reach  stars,  because  they  shine  on  theo  T 

Go,  base  intruder;  over- weening  slave : 

Bestow  thy  fawning  smiles  on  equal  mates, 

And  think  my  patience,  more  than  thy  desert 

Is  privilege  for  thy  departure  hence. 


^^kiidaak:  aoC  m  f.  •.     *  » l^7i  nr,  in  Milan  here  :  In  f  «.     * Thia  direction  ia  not  in  f.  e. 
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Thank  me  for  thifl,  more  than  for  all  the  favours 

Which,  all  too  much,  I  have  bestowed  on  thee : 

But  if  thou  linger  in  my  territonev 

Longer  than  swiftest  expedition 

Will  give  thee  time  to  leave  our  royal  court, 

By  heaven,  my  wrath  shaU  far  exceed  the  love 

I  ever  bore  my  daughter,  or  thyself. 

Begone :  I  will  not  hear  tfty  vain  excuse ; 

But,  as  thou  lov'st  thy  life,  make  speed  from  henoe. 

[Exit  DuM. 

Vol.  And  why  not  death,  rather  than  living  torment  ? 
To  die  is  to  he  banishM  from  myself. 
And  Silvia  is  myself:  banish'd  from  ner, 
Is  self  from  self;  a  deadly  banishment. 
What  light  is  light,  if  Silvia  be  not  seen? 
What  joy  is  joy.  if  Silvia  be  not  by? 
Unless  it  be,  to  think  that  she  is  by. 
And  feed  upon  the  shadow  of  perfection. 
Except  I  be  by  Silvia  in  the  night, 
There  is  no  music  in  the  nightingale ; 
Unless  I  look  on  Silvia  in  the  day. 
There  is  no  day  for  me  to  look  upon. 
She  is  my  essence;  and  I  leave  to  be. 
If  I  be  not  by  her  fair  influence 
Foster'd,  illumin'd,  cherished,  kept  alive. 
I  fly  not  death,  to  fly  his  deadly  doom : 
Tarry  I  here,  I  but  attend  on  death ; 
But  fly  I  hence,  I  fly  away  from  life. 

Enter  Proteus  and  Launce. 

Pro.  Run,  boy ;  run,  run,  and  seek  him  out. 

Launce.  So-ho!  so-ho! 

Pro.  What  seest  thou? 

Launce.  Him  we  go  to  find :  there 's  not  a  hair  on  ^s 
head,  but 't  is  a  Valentine. 

Pro.  Valentine? 

Ko/.  No. 

Pro.  Who  then?  his  spirit? 

Val.  Neither. 

Pro.  What  then? 

Val.  Nothing. 

Launce.  Can  nothing  speak?  master,  shall  I  strike? 

Pro.  Whom  wouldst  thou  strike  ? 

Launce.  Nothing. 

Pro.  Villain,  forbear. 

Launce.  Why,  sir,  I  Ul  strike  nothing :  I  pray  you, — 

Pro.  Sirrah,  I  say,  forbear. — Friend   Valentine,  a 
word. 

Vol.  My  ears  are  stopp'd,  and  cannot  hear  good  news, 
So  much  of  bad  already  hath  possess'd  them. 

Pro.  Then  in  dumb  silence  will  I  bury  mine, 
For  they  are  harsh,  untuneable,  and  bad. 

V(d.  Is  Silvia  dead  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Vol.  No  Valentine,  indeed,  for  saored  Silvia ! — 
Hath  she  forsworn  me  ? 

Pro.  No,  Valentine. 

Val.  No  Valentine,  if  Silvia  have  forsworn  me ! — 
What  is  your  news? 

Launce.  Sir,  ihere  is  a  proclamation  that  you  are 
vanished. 

Pro.  That  thou  art  banish'd  :  0 !  that  is  the  news, 
From  hence,  from  Silvia,  and  from  me,  thy  friend. 

Val.  0 !  I  have  fed  upon  this  woe  already, 
And  now  excess  of  it  will  make  me  surfeit. 
Doth  Silvia  know  that  I  am  banished  ? 

Pro.  Ay,  ay ;  and  she  hath  oflerM  to  the  doom, 
(Which,  unrevers'd,  stands  in  effectual  force) 
A  sea  of  melting  pearl,  which  some  call  tears : 
Those  at  her  father's  churlish  feet  she  tendered, 
With  them,  upon  her  knees,  her  humble  tielf ; 


Wringing  her  hands,  whose  whiteness  so  becaoie  them, 

As  if  but  now  they  waxed  pale  for  woe : 

But  neither  bended  knees,  pure  hands  held  up, 

Sad  sighs,  deep  groans,  nor  silver-shedding  teaiSi 

Could  penetrate  her  uncompassionate  sire, 

But  Valentine,  if  he  be  ta'en,  must  die. 

Besides,  her  intercession  chard  him  so. 

When  she  for  thy  repeal  was  suppliant. 

That  to  close  prison  he  commanded  her, 

With  many  bitter  threats  of  'biding  there. 

Val.  No  more;    unless  the  next  word  that  tboo 
speak'st 
Have  some  malignant  power  upon  my  life : 
If  so,  I  pray  thee,  breathe  it  in  my  ear, 
As  ending  anthem  of  my  endless  dolour. 

Pro.  Cease  to  lament  for  that  thou  canst  not  help, 
And  study  help  for  that  which  thou  lamentest. 
Time  is  the  nurse  and  breeder  of  all  good. 
Here  if  thou  stay,  thou  canst  not  see  thy  love ; 
Besides,  thy  staying  will  abridge  thy  life. 
Hope  is  a  lover's  staflf;  walk  hence  with  that, 
And  manage  it  against  despairing  thoughts. 
Thy  letters  may  be  here,  though  thou  art  henoe; 
Which,  being  writ  to  me,  shall  be  deliver'd 
Even  in  the  milk-white  bosom  of  thy  love. 
The  time  now  serves  not  to  expostulate : 
Come,  I  '11  convey  thee  through  the  city-gate, 
And,  ere  I  part  with  thee,  ooiU^er  at  large 
Of  all  that  may  concern  thy  love  afiairs. 
As  thou  lov'st  Silvia,  though  not  for  thyself, 
Refrard  thy  danger,  and  along  with  me. 

Val.  I  pray  thee,  Launce,  an  if  thou  seest  my  boy, 
Bid  him  make  haste,  and  meet  me  at  the  north-gate. 

Pro.  Go,  sirrah,  find  him  out.     Come,  Valentine. 

Vol.  0  my  dear  Silvia !  hapless  Valentine ! 

[Exeunt  Valentine  and  Protciti 

Launce.  I  am  but  a  fool,  look  you,  imd  yet  I  hav 
the  wit  to  tbink,  my  master  is  a  kmd  of  a  knave ;  bv 
that 's  all  one,  if  he  be  but  one  knave.  He  lives  nc 
now,  that  knows  me  to  be  in  love :  yet  I  am  in  love 
but  a  team  of  horse  shall  not  pluck  that  from  me,  nc 
who  't  is  I  love ;  and  yet  't  is  a  woman :  but  whi 
woman,  I  will  not  tell  myself;  and  yet  'tis  a  mill 
maid ;  yet  't  is  not  a  maid,  for  she  hath  had  gossipi 
yet 't  is  a  maid,  for  she  is  her  master's  maid,  and  8crv< 
for  wages.  She  hath  more  qualities  than  a  watei 
spaniel,  which  is  much  in  a  bare  Christian.  Here  i 
the  cat-log  [pulling  out  a  paper]  of  her  condition 
Imprimis,  '^  She  can  fetch  and  carry."  Why,  a  hon 
can  do  no  more :  nay,  a  horse  cannot  fetch,  but  on] 
carry ;  therefore,  is  she  better  than  a  jade.  lien 
'^  She  can  milk ;"  look  you,  a  sweet  virtue  in  a  maj 
with  clean  hands. 

Enter  Speed. 

Speed.  How  now,  signior  Launoe  ?  what  news  wit 
your  mastership  ? 

Launce.  With  my  master's  ship  ?  why,  it  is  at  sea 

Speed.  Well,  your  old  vice  still ;  mistaJro  the  word 
What  news,  then,  in  your  paper  ? 

Launce.  The  blackest  news  that  ever  thou  heaxd'i 

Speed.  Why,  man,  how  black  ? 

Launce.  Why,  as  black  as  ink. 

Speed.  Let  me  read  them. 

Launu.  Fie  on  thee,  jolt-head !  thou  canst  not  rea^ 

Speed.  Thou  liest.  I  can. 

Launce.  I  will  try  thee.    Tell  me  this :  who  begi 
thee? 

Speed.  Marry,  the  son  of  my  grandfather. 

Launce.  O,  illiterate  loiterer  !  it  was  the  son  of  ih 
grandmother.    This  proves  that  ttou  canst  not  read 
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Speed.  Come,  fool,  oome :  tiy  me  in  thy  paper. 

Laufue,  There^  and  saint  Nicholas  be  thy  speed ! 

&ttd..  Imprimis,  '<  She  can  milk." 

Lauace.  Ay.  that  she  can. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  brews  good  ale." 

Leamee.  And  thereof  oomes  the  proverb,— -Blessing 
9f  your  heart,  yon  brew  good  ale. 

Speed,  Item,  "  She  can  sew." 

Launce.  That 's  aa  mnch  as  to  say,  Can  she  so  ? 

&feed.  Item,  "She  can  knit." 

Lnmce.  What  need  a  man  care  for  a  stock  with  a 
m^Deh,  when  she  can  knit  him  a  stock  ? 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  can  wash  luid  scour." 

Lamice.  A  special  yirtae;  for  then  she  need  not  be 
wuh'd  and  soour'd. 

K.  Item,  "  She  can  spin." 
ce.  Then  may  I  set  the  world  on  wheels,  when 
ibe  can  spin  for  her  living. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  many  nameless  virtues." 

L/tttnce.  That 's  aa  much  as  to  say,  bastard  virtues; 
that,  indeed,  know  not  their  fathers,  and  therefore 
hxvt  no  names. 

Speed,  Here  follow  her  vices. 

Laynce.  Close  at  the  heels  of  her  virtues. 

Speed.  Item,  "She  is  not  to  be  kissed  fasting,  in 
respect  of  her  breath." 

Launee.  Well,  that  fault  may  be  mended  with  a 
bn?akfa«t.     Read  on. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  a  sweet  mouth." 

Launu.  That  makes  amends  for  her  sour  breath. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  doth  talk  in  her  sleep." 

Lnmu.  It  'a  no  matter  for  that,  so  she  slip  not  in 
!rer  ulk. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  slow  in  words." 

Lnmce.  O  villain  !  that  set  this  down  among  her 
vices  ?  To  be  slow  in  words  is  a  woman's  only  virtue : 
I  pny  thee,  out  with  't,  and  place  it  for  her  chief  virtue. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  proud." 

Laimee.  Oat  with  that  too:  it  was  Eve's  legacy, 
uid  cannot  be  ta'en  from  her. 

.W.  Item,  "  She  hath  no  teeth." 

lavnce.  I  care  not  for  that  neither,  because  I  love 


Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  curst.". 

Lnmce.  Well ;  the  best  is,  she  hath  no  teeth  to  bite. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  will  often  praise  her  liquor." 

Latnce.  If  her  liquor  be  good,  she  shall :  if  she  will 
KiL  I  will ;  for  good  things  should  be  praised. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  is  too  liberal." 

launee.  Of  her  tongue  she  cannot,  for  that 's  writ 
^9vn  she  is  slow  of:  of  her  purse  she  shall  not,  for 
^  I  *li  keep  shot :  now,  of  another  thing  she  may,  and 
ihax  cannot  I  help.     Well,  proceed. 

^eed.  Item,  '^She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,  and 
Dwre  faults  than  hairs,  and  more  wealth  than 
fwIU." 

Latmee.  Stop  there ;  I  ^11  have  her :  she  was  mine, 
>&i  not  mine,  twice  or  thrice  in  that  last  article. 
Eebearse  that  once  more. 

Speed.  Item,  "  She  hath  more  hair  than  wit,"— 

uifmce.  More  hair  than  wit, — it  may  be ;  I  '11  prove 
•t :  the  cover  of  the  salt  hides  the  salt,  and  therefore 
it  is  more  than  the  salt :  the  hair,  that  covers  the  wit, 
Bmofe  than  the  wit,  for  the  greater  hides  the  less. 
^t '«  next  ? 

Speed.  — **  And  more  faults  than  hairs,"-^ 

Lsance.  That  'a  monstrous :  0,  that  that  were  out ! 

Sveed.  -."  And  more  wealth  than  faults." 

uaace.  Why,  that  word  makes  the  faults  gracious. 

*mmmg:  boc  ia  £  a.     >  flomfi :  in  t  •. 


Well,  I  '11  have  her;  and  if  it  be  a  match,  as  nothing 
is  impossible, — 

Speed,  What  then  ? 

Launee.  Why,  then  will  I  tell  thee, — that  thy  master 
stays  for  thee  at  the  north-gate. 

Speed.  For  me  ? 

LauTiee,  For  thee?  ay;  who  art  thou?  he  hath 
stay'd  for  a  better  man  than  thee. 

Speed.  And  must  I  go  to  him  ? 

Launee.  Thou  must  run  to  him,  for  thou  hast  stay'd 
so  long,  that  going  will  scarce  serve  the  turn. 

Speed.  Why  didst  not  tell  me  sooner  ?  pox  of  yont 
love-letters !  [Exit,  rmnmg.^ 

Launee.  Now  will  he  be  swing'd  for  reading  my 
letter.  An  unmannerly  slave,  that  will  thrust  himself 
into  secrets. — ^I/il  after,  to  rejoice  in  the  boy's  cor- 
rection. [Exit, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the 

Duke's  Palace. 

Enter  Dukk  and  Thurio. 

Duke.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  not  but  that  she  will  love  yon, 
Now  Valentine  is  banish'd  from  her  sight. 

Thu.  Since  his  exile  she  hath  despis'd  me  most; 
Forsworn  my  company,  tfnd  rail'd  at  me, 
That  I  am  desperate  of  obtaining  her. 

Duke.  This  weak  impress  of  love  is  as  a  figure 
Trenched  in  ice,  which  with  an  hour's  heat 
Dissolves  to  water,  and  doth  lose  his  form. 
A  little  time  will  melt  her  frozen  thoughts. 
And  worthless  Valentine  shall  be  forgot. — 

Enter  Proteus. 
How  now,  sir  Proteus !     Is  your  countryman, 
According  to  our  proclamation,  gone  ? 

Pro,  Gone,  my  good  lord. 

Duke.  My  daughter  takes  his  going  grievously. 

Fro.  A  little  time,  my  lord,  will  kill  that  grieif. 

Duke.  So  1  believe ;  but  Thurio  thinks  not  so. 
Proteus,  the  good  conceit  I  hold  of  thee, 
(For  thou  hast  shown  sure'  sign  of  good  desert) 
Makes  me  the  better  to  confer  with  thee. 

Pro.  Longer  than  I  prove  loyal  to  your  grace, 
Let  me  not  live  to  look  upon  your  grace. 

Duke.  Thou  know'st  how  willingly  I  would  efleot 
The  match  between  sir  Thurio  and  my  daughter. 

Pro.  I  do.  my  lord. 

Duke,  And  also,  I  think,  thou  art  not  ignorant 
How  she  opposes  her  against  my  will. 

Pro.  She  did,  my  lord,  when  Valentine  was  hero. 

Duke.  Ay,  and  perversely  she  persevers  so. 
What  might  we  do  to  make  the  girl  forget 
The  love  of  Valentine,  and  love  sir  Thurio? 

Pro.  The  best  way  is,  to  slander  Valentine 
With  falsehood,  cowardice,  and  poor  descent ; 
Three  things  that  women  highly  hold  in  hate. 

Duke.  Ay^  but  she  '11  think  that  it  is  spoke  in  hate. 

Pro.  Ay,  if  his  enemy  deliver  it : 
Therefore,  it  nmst,  with  circumstance,  be  spoken 
By  one  whom  she  esteemeth  as  his  friend. 

Duke.  Then,  you  must  undertake  to  slander  him. 

Pro.  And  that,  my  lord,  I  shall  be  loth  to  do : 
'T  is  an  ill  office  for  a  gentleman. 
Especially,  against  his  very  friend. 

DiJce.  Where  your  good  word  cannot  advantage  him, 
Your  slander  never  can  endami^  him : 
Therefore,  the  office  is  indifferent, 
Being  entreated  to  it  by  your  friend. 

Pro.  You  have  prevail'd^  my  lord.    If  I  can  do  it, 
By  aught  that  I  oan  speak  m  has  dispraise, 
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She  shall  not  long  continue  love  to  him. 
But  say,  this  wean*  her  love  from  Valentine, 
It  follows  not  that  she  will  love  sir  Thnrio. 

Thu,  Therefore,  as  you  unwind  her  love  from  him, 
Lest  it  should  ravel  and  he  good  to  none, 
You  must  provide  to  hottom  it  on  me ; 
Which  must  be  done,  by  praising  me  as  much 
As  you  in  worth  dispraise  sir  Valentine. 

Duke.  And,  Proteus,  we  dare  trust  you  in  this  kind. 
Because  we  Imow,  on  Valentine's  report. 
You  are  already  love's  firm  votary. 
And  cannot  soon  revolt,  and  change  your  mind. 
Upon  this  warrant  shall  you  have  access 
Where  you  with  Silvia  may  confer  at  large ; 
For  she  is  lumpish,  heavy,  melancholy. 
And  for  your  friend's  sake  will  be  glad  of  you, 
When  you  may  temper  her,  by  your  persuasion, 
To  hate  young  Valentine,  and  love  my  friend. 

Pro.  As  much  as  I  can  do  I  will  effect. 
But  you,  sir  Thurio,  are  not  sharp  enough ; 
You  must  lay  lime  to  tangle  her  desires 
By  wailful  sonnets,  whose  composed  rhymes 
Should  be  fiill  fraught  with  serviceable  vows. 

Dfdce.  Ay,  much  is  the  force  of  heaven-bred  poesy. 

Pro.  Say,  that  upon  the  altar  of  her  beauty 


You  sacrifice  your  tears,  your  sighs,  your  heart 
Write,  till  your  ink  be  dry,  and  with  your  tears 
Moist  it  again ;  and  frame  some  feeling  line, 
That  may  discover  strict  integrity : 
For  Orpheus'  lute  was  strung  with  poets'  Btnews, 
Whose  golden  touch  could  soilen  steel  and  stones, 
Make  tigers  tame,  and  huge  leviathans 
Forsake  unsounded  deeps  to  dance  on  sands. 
After  your  dire-lamenting  elegies. 
Visit  by  night  your  lady's  chamber  window 
With  some  sweet  consort :  to  their  instruments 
Tune  a  deploring  dump ;  the  night's  dead  silence 
Will  well  become  such  sweet  complaining  grievance. 
This,  or  else  nothing,  will  inherit  her. 

DuJce.  This  discipline  shows  thou  hast  been  in  love 

7%u.  And  thy  advice  this  night  I  '11  put  in  practice 
Therefore,  sweet  Proteus,  my  direction-giver, 
Let  us  into  the  city  presently. 
To  sort  some  gentlemen  well-skill'd  in  music. 
I  have  a  sonnet  that  will  serve  the  turn 
To  give  the  onset  to  thy  good  advice. 

DuJce.  About  it,  gentlemen. 

Pro.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  grace  till  after  supper. 
And  afterward  determine  our  proceedings. 

Duke,  £ven  now  about  it :  I  will  pardon  you.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L— A  Forest,  between  Milan  and  Verona. 
Enter  certain  Outlaws, 

1  Out.  Fellows,  stand  fast :  I  see  a  passenger. 

2  Out.  If  there  be  ten,  shrink  not,  but  down  with  'em. 

Enter  Valentine  and  Speed. 

3  Out.  StanoT,  sir,  and  throw  us  that  you  have  about 

you; 
If  not,  we  'II  make  you  sit,  and  rifle  you. 

Speed.  Sir,  we  are  undone.     These  are  the  villains 
That  all  the  travellers  do  fear  so  much. 

Val.  My  friends, — 

1  Out.  That 's  not  so,  sir :  we  are  your  enemies. 

2  Out.  Peace!  we'll  hear  him. 

3  Out.  Ay,  by  my  beard,  will  we ;  for  he  is  a  proper 
'    man. 

Vol.  Then  know,  that  I  have  little  wedth  to  lose. 
A  man  I  am  cross'd  with  adversity : 
My  riches  are  these  poor  habiliments, 
Ot  which  if  you  should  here  disfumish  me. 
You  take  the  sum  and  substance  that  I  have. 

2  Otit.  Whither  travel  you? 
Val.  To  Verona. 

1  Out.  Whence  came  you? 
Val.  From  Milan. 

3  Out.  Have  you  long  sojoum'd  there? 

Val.  Some  sixteen  months;  and  longer  might  have 
stay'd. 
If  crooked  fortune  had  not  thwarted  me. 

2  Out.  What!  were  you  banish'd  thence? 
Val.  I  was. 

2  Out.  For  what  offence? 

Val.  For  that  which  now  torments  me  to  rehearse. 
I  kill'd  a  man,  whose  death  I  much  repent; 
But  yet  I  slew  him  m^fully,  in  fight, 
Without  false  vantage,  or  base  treachery. 

1  Out.  Why,  ne'er  repent  it,  if  it  were  done  so. 
But  were  you  banish'd  for  so  small  a  fault  ? 

Val.  1  was,  and  held  me  glad  of  such  a  doom. 

>  weed :  In  r.  e.     •  Not  in  f.  e. 


1  Out.  Have  you  the  tongues  ? 

Val.  My  youthful  travel  therein  made  me  happy, 
Or  else  I  had  been  often  miserable. 

3  Out.  By  the  bare  scalp  of  Robin  Hood's  fat  friar, 
This  fellow  were  a  king  for  our  wild  faction. 

1  Out.  We  '11  have  him.     Sirs,  a  word. 

[They  talk  apaHJ 
Speed.  Master,  be  one  of  them : 
It  is  an  honourable  kind  of  thievery. 

Val.  Peace,  villain !  *  . 

2  Out.  Tell  us  this :  have  you  any  thing  to  take  to? 
Val.  Nothing,  but  my  fortune. 

3  Out.  Know  then,  that  some  of  us  are  gentlemen. 
Such  as  the  fury  of  ungovern'd  youth 

Thrust  from  the  company  of  awful  men : 
Myself  was  from  Verona  banished. 
For  practising  to  steal  away  a  lady, 
An  heir,  and  near  allied  unto  the  duke. 

2  Out.  And  I  from  Mantua,  for  a  gentleman, 
Who,  in  my  mood,  I  stabb'd  unto  the  heart. 

1  Out.  And  I,  for  such  like  petty  crimes  as  these. 
But  to  the  purpose ;  for  we  cite  our  faults. 
That  they  may  hold  excus'd  our  lawless  lives : 
And,  partly,  seeing  you  are  beautify'd 
With  goodly  shape ;  and  by  your  own  report 
A  linguist,  and  a  man  of  such  perfection. 
As  we  do  in  our  quality  much  want — 

3  Out.  Indeed,  because  you  are  a  banish'd  man, 
Therefore,  above  the  rest,  we  parley  to  you. 

Are  you  content  to  be  our  general  ? 
To  make  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

And  live,  as  we  do,  in  this  wilderness?  [consort? 

3  Out.  What  say'st  thou?  wilt   thou  be   of  our 
Say,  ay,  and  be  the  captain  of  us  all. 
We  '11  do  thee  homage,  and  be  rul'd  by  thee. 
Love  thee  ks  our  commander,  and  our  king. 

1  Out.  But  if  thou  scorn  our  courtesy,  thou  diest. 

2  Out.  Thou  Shalt  not  live  to  brag  what  we  have 

offerd. 
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Vol.  I  take  your  offer,  and  will  liye  with  yoa; 
/  Provided  that  you  do  no  outrages 
On  silly  women,  or  poor  passengers. 

3  Out.  No:  we  detest  such  yile,  bsse  practices. 
Come,  go  witii  ns:  we  '11  bring  thee  to  our  cave/ 
I    And  ^w  thee  all  the  treasure  we  have  got, 
I    Which,  with  ourselves,  all  rest  at  thy  dispose. 
I  [ExewU, 

SCENE  IT. — ^Milan.    The  Court  of  the  Palaoe. 
Enter  Protxvs. 

Pino.  Already  have  I  been  false  to  Valentine, 
And  now  I  most  be  as  unjust  to  Thurio. 
Uoder  the  colour  of  eommending  him, 
I  have  access  my  own  love  to  prefer ; 
Bat  Silvia  is  too  fair,  too  true,  too  holy, 
To  be  oormpted  with  my  worthless  gifts. 
When  I-  protect  true  loyalty  to  her, 
She  twits  me  with  my  falsehood  to  my  friend  j 
When  to  her  beauty  I  commend  my  vows. 
She  bids  me  think  how  I  have  been  forsworn, 
Ii  breaking  faith  with  Julia  whom  I  lov'd : 
And.  notwithstanding  all  her  sudden  quips, 
The  least  wliereof  would  quell  a  lover's  hope. 
Yet,  spaniel-like,  the  more  she  spurns  my  love. 
The  more  it  grows,  and  fawneth  on  her  still. 
Bat  here   eomes    Thurio.     Now   must   we   to    her 

window, 
And  give  some  evening  music  to  her  ear. 
Enter  Thurio,  and  Musicians. 

Tku.  How  now,  sir  Proteus !  are  you  crept  before  us  ? 

P/o.  Ay,  gentle  Thurio;  for,  you  know,  that  love 
Will  creep  in  service  where  it  cannot  go. 

Tku.  Ay;  but  I  hope,  sir,  that  you  love  not  here. 

Pro.  Sir,  but  I  do;  or  else  I  wcmld  be  hence. 

Tku.  Whom?  Silvia? 

Pro.  Ay,  Silvia, — ^for  your  sake. 

Thu.  I  thank  you  for  your  own.    Now,  gentlemen. 
Let 's  tune,  and  to  it  lustily  awhile. 

Enter  Host  and  Julia  (in  hoy^s  clothes),  behind. 

Ikst,  Now,  my  young  guest;  methinks  you're  ally- 
cb.:^ly:  I  pray  you,  why  is  it? 

Jul.  Marry,  mine  host,  because  I  cannot  be  merry. 

Beet,  Come,  we  '11  have  you  merry.  I  Ul  bring  you 
Thrre  you  shall  hear  music,  and  see  the  gentlemen 
that  Tou  ask'd  for. 

Ki.  But  diall  I  hear  him  speak? 

Host.  Ay.  that  you  shall. 

Jnl.  That  will  be  music.  [Music  phys. 

Host,  Hark!  Hark! 

JtfL  Is  he  among  these  ? 

Bu^.  Ay;  but  peace!  let 's  hear 'em. 

80N0. 

Who  is  Sihia  ?  tehat  is  she, 

That  aU  our  swains  commend  her  7 

Sobsp  fair,  and  trwe  as  free  ;• 

inie  heaven  such  grace  did  lend  her^ 

Tiat  she  might  admired  be, 

Js  she  kind,  as  she  is  fair, 

For  beauty  lives  with  ieindness? 

Love  doth  to  her  eyes  repair, 
To  help  him  of  his  blindness; 

And,  being  help%  inhMts  there. 

Then  to  Silvia  let  us  sing, 

That  Silvia  is  excelling  ; 
She  exeeis  each  mortal  thtng^ 

Jhon  the  duU  earth  dweUtng: 
Tb  ier  let  tcs  garlands  bring. 


Host.  How  now!  are  you  sadder  than  you  were 
before?    How  do  you,  man?  the  music  likes  you  not. 

Jul.  You  mistake :  the  musician  likes  me  not. 

Host.  Why,  my  pretty  youth  ? 

Jul.  He  plays  false,  father. 

Host.  How  ?  out  or  tune  on  the  strings  ? 

Jul.  Not  so;  but  yet  so  false,  that  he  grieves  my 
very  heart-strings. 

Host.  You  have  a  quick  ear. 

Jul.  Ay;  I  would  I  were  deaf!  it  makes  me  have  a 
slow  heart. 

Host.  I  perceive,  you  delight  not  in  music. 

Jul.  Not  a  whit,  when  it  jars  so.  [Music  plays  again,* 

Host.  Hark !  what  fine  change  is  in  the  music. 

Jul.  Ay,  that  change  is  the  spite. 

Host.  You  would  not  have  them  always  play  but 
one  thing? 

Jul.  I  would  always  have  one  play  but  one  thing. 
But,  Host,  doth  this  sir  Proteus,  that  we  talk  on. 
Often  resort  unto  this  gentlewoman  ? 

Host.  I  tell  you  what  Launce,  his  man,  told  me,  he 
lov'd  her  out  of  all  nick. 

Jul  Where  is  LauncA  ? 

Host.  Gone  to  seek  %is  dog ;  which,  to-morrow,  by 
his  master's  command,  he  must  carry  for  a  present  to 
his  lady. 

Jul.  Peace !  stand  aside :  the  company  parts. 

Pro.  Sir  Thurio,  fear  you  not :  I  .will  so  plead, 
That  you  shall  say  my  cunning  drift  excels. 

ITiu.  Where  meet  we? 

Pro.  At  St.  Gregory's  well. 

Thu.  Farewell.         [Exeunt  Tuunjo  and  Musidam, 
Enter  Silvu  c^wve,  at  her  window. 

Pro.  Madam,  good  even  to  your  ladyship. 

SU,  I  thank  you  for  your  music,  gentlemen. 
Who  is  that,  that  spake? 

Pro.  One,  lady,  if  you  knew  his  pure  heart's  truth, 
You  would  quickly  learn  to  know  him  by  his  voice. 

8il.  Sir  Proteus,  as  I  take  it. 

Pro.  Sir  Proteus,  gentle  lady,  and  your  servant. 

SU.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Pro.  That  I  may  compass  yoiira. 

Sil.  You  have  your  wish :  my  will  is  even  this, 
That  presently  you  hie  you  home  to  bed. 
Thou  subtle,  peijur'd,  false,  disloyal  man ! 
Think'st  thou,  I  am  so  shallow,  so  coaceitleas, 
To  be  seduced  by  thy  flattery. 
That  hast  deceiv'd  so  many  with  thy  vows  ? 
Return,  return,  and  make  thy  love  amends. 
For  me,  by  this  pale  queen  of  night  I  swear, 
I  am  so  far  from  granting  thy  request. 
That  I  despise  thee  for  thy  wrongful  suit, 
And  by  and  by  intend  to  chide  myself, 
Even  for  this  time  I  spend  in  talking  to  thee. 

Pro.  I  grant,  sweet  love,  that  I  did  love  a  lady; 
But  she  is  dead. 

Jul.  [Aside.]  'T  were  false,  if  I  should  speak  ii; 
For,  I  am  sure,  she  is  not  buried. 

Sil.  Say,  that  she  be;  yet  Valentine,  thy  frieodi 
Survives,  to  whom  thyself  art  witness 
I  am  betroth'd ;  and  art  thou  not  asham'd 
To  wrong  him  with  thy  importunacy? 

Pro.  I  likewise  hear,  that  Valentine  is  dead. 

Sil.  And  so,  suppose,  am  I ;  for  in  his  graye, 
Assure  thyself,  my  love  is  buried. 

Pro.  Sweet  lady,  let  me  rake  it  from  the  earth. 

Sil.  Go  to  thy  lady's  grave,  and  call  her'i  1  ~ 
Or,  at  the  least,  in  her's  sepulchre  thine. 

Jul.  [Aside.]  He  heard  not  that 
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Pro.  Madam,  if  your  heart  be  so  obdurate, 
Vouchsafe  me  yet  your  picture  for  my  love, 
The  picture  that  is  hanging  in  your  diamber : 
To  that  I  '11  speak,  to  that  I  '11  sigh  and  weep ; 
For,  since  the  substance  of  your  perfect  self 
Is  else  devoted,  I  am  but  a  shadow, 
And  to  your  shadow  will  I  make  true  love. 

Jtd.  [Aside.]  If 't  were  a  substance,  you  would,  sure, 
deceive  it. 
And  make  it  but  a  shadow,  as  I  am. 

Sil.  I  am  very  loth  to  be  your  idol,  sir; 
But,  since  your  falsehood,  't  shall  become  you  well 
To  worship  shadows,  and  adore  false  shapes. 
Send  to  me  in  the  morning,  and  I  '11  send  it. 
And  so,  good  rest. 

Pro.  As  wretches  have  o'er  night. 

That  wait  for  execution  in  the  mom. 

[Exeunt  Proteus  and  Silvu. 

Jul.  Host,  will  you  go? 

Host.  By  my  hfdidom,^  I  was  fast  asleep. 

Jul.  Pray  you,  where  lies  sir  Proteus? 

Host.  Marry,  at  my  house.    Trust  me,  I  think,  't  is 
almost  day.  * 

Jul.  Not  so ;  but  it  hath  been  the  longest  night 
That  e'er  I  watch'd,  and  the  most  heaviest.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.— The  Same. 
Enter  Eglamour. 

Egl.  This  is  the  hour  that  madam  Silvia 
Entreated  me  to  call,  and  know  her  mind. 
There 's  some  great  matter  she  'd  employ  me  in.— 
Madam,  madam ! 

Enter  Silvu  above,  at  her  voindow. 

SU.  Who  calls? 

Egl.  Your  servant,  and  your  friend ; 

One  that  attends  your  ladyship's  command. 

SU.  Sir  Eglamour,  a  thousand  times  good  morrow. 

Egl.  As  many,  worthy  lady,  to  yourself. 
According  to  your  ladyship's  impose,' 
I  am  thus  early  oome,  to  know  what  service 
It  is  your  pleasure  to  command  me  in. 

SU.  0  Eglamour,  thou  art  a  gentleman, 
Think  not  I  flatter,  for  I  swear  I  do  not. 
Valiant,  wise,  remorseful,'  well  accomplish'd. 
Thou  art  not  ignorant  what  dear  good  will 
I  bear  unto  the  banish'd  Valentine ; 
Nor  how  my  father  would  enforce  me  marry 
Vain  Thurio,  whom  my  very  soul  abhors. 
Thyself  hast  loVd ;  and  I  have  heard  thee  say, 
No  grief  did  ever  come  so  near  thy  heart. 
As  when  thy  lady  and  thy  true  love  died. 
Upon  whose  grave  thou  vow'dst  pure  chastity. 
Sir  Eglamour,  I  would  to  Valentine, 
To  Mantua,  where,  I  hear,  he  makes  abode  j 
And,  for  the  ways  are  dangerous  to  pass, 
I  do  desire  thy  worthy  company. 
Upon  whose  faith  and  honour  I  repose. 
Urge  not  my  father's  anger,  Eglamour, 
But  think  upon  my  grief,  a  lady^s  grief ; 
And  on  the  justice  of  my  flying  hence, 
To  keep  me  from  a  most  unholy  match, 
Which  heaven  and  fortune  still  reward  with  plagues. 
I  do  desire  thee,  even  from  a  heart 
As  full  of  sorrows  as  the  sea  of  sands, 
To  bear  me  company,  and  go  with  me : 
If  not,  to  hide  what  I  have  said  to  Uiee, 
That  I  may  venture  to  depart  alone. 

Egl.  Madam,  I  pity  much  your  grievances. 
And  the  most  true  afl^ions  that  you  bear;' 


Which  since  I  know  they  virtuously  are  plac'd, 
I  give  consent  to  go  along  with  you ; 
Recking  as  little  what  betideth  me, 
As  much  I  wish  all  good  befortune  you. 
When  will  you  go? 

SU.  This  evening  coming. 

Egl,  Where  shall  I  meet  you? 

Sa.  At  friar  Patrick's  cell 

Where  I  intend  holy  confession. 

Egl.  I  will  not  fail  your  ladyship.  Good  mofrrvw, 
Grcntle  lady. 

Sil.         Good  morrow,  kind  sir  Eglamour.  [Eramt, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same. 
Enter  Launcb  toith  his  dog, 

Launu.  When  a  man's  servant  shsll  play  the  em 
with  him,  look  you,  it  goes  hard :  one  that  I  broughi 
up  of  a  puppy;  one  that  I  saved  from  drowninjg,  when 
three  or  four  of  his  blind  brothers  and  sisters  went  tc 
it.  I  have  taught  him,  even  as  one  would  say  precisely^ 
thus  I  would  teach  a  dog.  I  was  sent  to  deliver  him 
as  a  present  to  mistress  Silvia  from  my  master,  and  I 
came  no  sooner  into  the  dining-chamber,  but  he  stepi 
me  to  her  trencher,  and  steals  her  capon's  leg.  O !  't  is 
a  foul  thing,  when  a  cur  cannot  keep  himself  in  all 
companies.  I  would  have,  as  one  should  say,  one  that 
takes  upon  him  to  be  a  dog  indeed,  to  be,  as  it  were,  a 
dog  at  all  things.  If  I  had  not  had  more  wit  than  he. 
to  take  a  fault  upon  me  that  he  did,  I  think  verily,  be 
had  been  hang'd  for 't :  sure  as  I  live,  he  had  sufrer'd 
for't.  You  shall  judge.  He  thrusts  me  himself  into  the 
company  of  three  or  four  gentlemen-like  dogs  under 
the  duke's  table :  he  had  not  been  there  (bless  the 
mark)  a  pissing  while,  but  all  the  chamber  smelt  him. 
"Out  with  the  dog !"  says  one :  "  what  cur  is  that?'' 
says  another;  "  whip  him  out,''  says  the  third ;  "hang 
him  up,"  says  the  duke.  I,  naving  been  acquainted 
with  the  smell  before^  knew  it  was  Crab,  and  goes  me 
to  the  fellow  that  whips  the  dogs :  "  Friend,"  quoth  I ; 
"  do  you  mean  to  whip  the  dog?"  "  Ay,  marry,  do  L" 
quoth  he.  "  You  do  him  the  more  wrong,"  quoth  I ; 
"  't  was  I  did  the  thing  you  wot  of."  He  makes  me  no 
more  ado,  but  whips  me  out  of  the  chamber.  How 
many  masters  would  do  this  for  his  servant  ?  Nay,  I  '11 
be  sworn  I  have  sat  in  the  stocks  for  puddings  he  hatl) 
stolen,  otherwise  he  had  been  executed :  I  have  stood 
on  the  pillory  for  geese  he  hath  kill'd,  otherwise  he  had 
suffer'd  for 't :  thou  think'st  not  of  this  now. — Nay,  I 
remember  the  trick  you  served  me,  when  I  took  my 
leave  of  madam  Silvia.  Did  not  I  bid  thee  still  mark 
me,  and  do  as  1  do  ?  When  didst  thou  see  me  heavf 
up  my  leg,  and  make  watCT  against  a  gentlewoman'* 
farthingale?  Didst  thou  ever  see  me  do  such  a  trick? 
Enter  Protbus  and  Julia. 

Pro.  Sebastian  is  thy  name?    I  like  thee  well, 
And  will  employ  thee  in  some  service  presently. 

Jul.  In  what  you  please :  I  will  do  what  1  can. 

Pro.  I  hope  thou  wilt. — How,  now,  you  whoreson 
peasant! 
Where  have  you  been  these  two  days  loitering : 

Launce.  Marry,  sir,  I  carried  mistress  Silvia  the  doft 
you  bade  me. 

Pro.  And  what  says  she  to  my  little  jewel  ? 

Launce.  Marry,  she  ^ys,  your  dog  was  a  cur ;  snd 
tells  you,  currish  thamcs  is  good  enough  for  such  a 
present. 

Pro.  But  she  reoeiVd  my  dog  ? 

Launce.  No,  indeed,  did  iSke  not.  Here  have  I 
brought  him  back  again. 
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fro.  What !  didst  thou  offer  her  this  eur*  from  me  ? 

Lsmct.  Ay,  sir :  the  other  squirrel  was  stolen  from 
roe  by  a  hajigman  boy*  in  the  market-place )  and  then 
I  ofer  d  her  my  own,  who  ia  a  dog  as  big  as  tea  a£ 
Toars,  and  therefore  the  g;ift  the  fraatac 

Ftq.  Go;  ffot  tkee  iMBoe,  and  find  my  dog  again, 
Or  ne^er  retom  again  into  my  sight. 
Avay,  I  say !    Stayest  thou  to  vex  me  here  ? 
A  sltv9  that  still  an  end*  turns  me  to  shame. 

[Exit  LiVNCx. 
Sebastian,  I  hare  entertained  thee, 
Partly,  that  I  have  need  of  such  a  youth, 
That  can  with  some  discretion  do  my  business, 
For  -t  is  no  trusting  to  yond  foolish  lowt ; 
6at  chiefly,  for  thy  face,  and  thy  behaviour, 
Whidi  (if  my  augury  deceive  me  not) 
Witnea  good  bringing  up,  fortune,  and  truth : 
Tberefore,  know  thou,  for  this  I  entertain  thee. 
Gopmeotly,  snd  take  this  ring  with  thee : 
DeliTer  it  to  madam  Silvia. 
She  lord  me  well.deliver'd  it  to  me. 

SvL  It  seems,  ^^u  loVd  not  her,  to  leave  her  token. 
Ski  dead,  belike? 

Pro.  Not  80 : 1  think,  she  lives. 

A/.  Alas! 

?ni.  Why  dost  thou  cry  alas? 

hd.  I  cannot  choose  but  pity  her. 

?ro,  MTherefore  ahouldst  thou  pity  her  ? 

hd.  Becaose,  meUiinks,  that  she  loVd  you  as  well 
A<  yoa  do  love  your  lady  Silvia. 
^  dreams  on  him,  that  has  forgot  her  love ; 
VeQ  dote  on  her,  that  cares  not  for  your  love. 
Til  pity,  love  dioold  be  so  contrary, 
Aid  UlinlEing  on  it  makes  me  cry  alas ! 

Pro.  Well,  give  to  her  that  ring ;  and  therewithal 
Thii  letter  :-*that  's  her  chamber. — ^Tell  my  lady 
f  daim  the  pnmiise  for  her  heavenly  picture. 
T«ir  message  done,  hie  home  unto  my  chamber. 
Where  thou  shaJt  find  me  sad  and  solitary.  [Exit, 

M,  How  many  women  would  do  such  a  message  ? 
Alas,  poor  Proteus !  thou  hast  entertain'd 
A  in  to  be  the  shepherd  of  thy  lambs. 
Alaa,  poor  fool !  why  do  I  pity  him. 
That  with  his  very  heart  despiseth  me  ? 
^Ktzjut  be  loves  her,  he  despiseth  me ; 
Becaose  I  love  him,  I  must  pity  him. 
This  ring  I  gave  him  when  he  parted  from  me, 
To  bigd  him  to  remember  my  good  will, 
iad  now  am  I  (unhappy  messenger !) 
Tt  plead  for  that  which  I  would  not  obtain; 
J^  <xnj  that  which  I  vrould  have  refus'd ; 
Tdpraiae  his  faith  which  I  would  have  disprais'd. 
1  to  my  masters  true  confirmed  love, 
&a  ^iinot  be  true  servant  to  my  master, 
'  il'Og  I  prove  false  traitor  to  myself, 
^^t  will  I  woo  for  him;  but  yet  so  coldly, 
U  bearen  it  knows,  I  would  not  have  him  speed. 

Enter  Silvia,  attended, 
''tttjewonan,  good  day.    I  pray  you,  be  my  mean 
T)  h-in*  me  where  to  speak  with  madam  Silvia. 

%  What  would  you  with  her,  if  that  I  be  she  ? 

^  If  you  be  she,  I  do  entreat  your  patience 
T«  Lev  me  speak  the  message  I  am  sent  on. 

^  From  wliom? 

^.  From  my  master,  sir  Proteus,  madam. 

^  0 !  he  sends  you  for  a  picture. 

^.  Ay,  madam. 

^  SI.  Uisala,  bring  my  picture  there  .[il  Picture  brovght. 
^  live  your  master  tlus :  tell  him  from  me, 


One  Julia,  that  his  ehanging  thougiiAs  lorget, 
Would  better  fit  his  nhanriber,  than  this  shadow. 

Jul.  M''^*^—,  M'*  please  you  to*  peruse  thii  letter^— 
Ftfdkm  me,  madam,  I  have  unadvis'd  [Criving  a  letter, 
Deliver'd  you  a  paper  that  I  should  not : 
This  is  the  letter  to  your  ladyship.  [Giving  another  letter. 

Sit.  I  pray  thee,  let  me  look  on  that  again. 

Jul.  It  may  not  be :  good  madam,  pardon  me. 

SU.  There,  hold.  [Giving  it  back 

I  will  not  look  upon  your  master's  lines : 
I  know,  they  are  stuffed  with  protestations, 
And  full  of  new-found  oaths,  which  he  will  break, 
As  easily  as  I  do  tear  his  paper. 

Jul.  Madam,  he  sends  your  ladyship  this  ring. 

Sil.  The  more  shame  for  him  that  he  sends  it  me; 
For,  I  have  heard  him  say^  a  thousand  times, 
His  Julia  gave  it  him  at  his  departure. 
Though  his  false  finger  have  profan'd  the  ring, 
Mine  shall  not  do  his  Julia  so  much  wrong. 

Jul.  She  thanks  you. 

Sil.  What  say'st  thou? 

Jul.  I  thank  you.  madam,  that  you  tender  her. 
Poor  gentlewoman !  my  master  wrongs  her  much. 

Sil.  Dost  thou  know  her  ? 

Jul.    Almost  ah  well  as  I  do  know  myself: 
To  think  upon  her  woes,  I  do  protest. 
That  I  have  wept  a  hundred  several  times. 

Sil.  Belike,  she  thinks,  that  Proteus  hath  forsook  her. 

Jul.  I  think  she  doth,  and  that 's  her  cause  of  sorrow. 

SU.  Is  she  not  passing  fair  ? 

Jul.  She  hath  been  fairer,  madam,  than  she  is. 
When  she  did  think  my  master  lov'd  her  well, 
She,  in  my  judgment,  was  as  fair  as  you ; 
But  since  she  did  neglect  her  looking-glass, 
And  threw  her  sun-expelling  mask  away. 
The  air  hath  starVd  the  roses  in  her  cheeks, 
And  pinch'd  the  lily-tincture  of  her  face, 
That  now  she  is  become  as  black  as  I. 

SU.  How  toll  was  she  ? 

Jul.  About  my  stoture ;  for,  at  pentecost. 
When  all  our  pageants  of  delight  were  play'd. 
Our  youth  got  me  to  play  the  woman's  part, 
And  I  was  trimm'd  in  madam  Julia's  gown, 
Which  served  me  as  fit,  by  all  men's  judgments, 
As  if  the  garment  had  been  made  for  me : 
Therefore,  I  know  she  is  about  my  height. 
And  at  that  time  I  made  her  weep  a-good,' 
For  I  did  play  a  lamentoble  part. 
Madam,  'twas  Ariadne,  passioning 
For  Theseus'  perjury,  and  ui^just  flight  5 
Which  i  so  lively  acted  with  my  tears. 
That  my  poor  mistress,  moved  therewithal. 
Wept  bitterly ;  and,  would  I  might  be  dead, 
If  I  in  thought  felt  not  her  very  sorrow. 

Sil.  She  is  beholding  to  thee,  gentle  youth.— 
Alas,  poor  lady !  desolate  and  left ! — 
I  weep  myself,  to  think  upon  thy  words. 
Here,  youth ;  there  is  my  purse :  I  give  thee  this 
For  thy  sweet  mistress'  sake,  because  thou  lov'st  her. 
Farewell.  [ExU  Silvia. 

Jul.  And  she  shall  thank  you  for  H,  if  e'er  you  know 
her. — 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman,  mild,  and  beautiful ! 
I  hope  my  master's  suit  will  be  but  cold, 
Since  she  respects  my  mistress'  love  so  much. 
Alas,  how  love  can  trifle  with  itself ! 
Here  is  her  picture.    Let  me  see :  I  think. 
If  I  had  such  a  tire,  this  face  of  mine 
Were  full  as  lovely  as  is  this  of  hers ; 
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And  yet  the  painter  flattered  her  a  little, 

f  Jnless  I  flatter  with  myself  too  much. 

Her  hair  is  auburn,  mine  is  perfect  yellow : 

If  that  be  all  the  difference  in  his  love, 

[  '11  get  me  such  a  colour'd  periwig. 

Her  eyes  are  green  as  grass/  and  so  are  mine : 

Ay,  but  her  forehead 's  low,  and  mine 's  as  high. 

What  should  it  be,  that  he  respects  in  her, 

But  I  can  make  respective  in  myself, 

11  this  fond  love  were  not  a  blinded  god? 


Come,  shadow  come,  and  take  this  shadow  nil, 

For  't  is  thy  rival.    0  thou  senseless  form ! 

Thou  shalt  be  worshippM,  kissM,  loVd,  and  ador'd; 

And,  were  there  sense  in  his  idolatry, 

My  substance  should  be  statue  in  thy  stead. 

1  '11  use  thee  kindly  for  thy  mistress'  sake. 

That  us'd  me  so ;  or  else,  by  Jove  I  vow, 

I  should  have  scratohM  out  your  unseeing  eyes, 

To  make  my  master  out  of  love  with  thee.  [EiU, 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L^The  Same.    An  Abbey. 
Enter  EoLAMorR. 

EgL  The  sun  begins  to  gild  the  western  sky. 
And  now  it  is  about  the  very  hour, 
That  Sil\ia  at  friar  Patrick's  cell  should  meet  me. 
She  win  not  fail ;  for  lovers  break  not  hours, 
Unless  it  be  to  come  before  their  time. 
So  much  they  spur  their  expedition. 

Enter  Silvia. 
See,  where  she  comes. — ^Lady,  a  happy  evening. 

Sil.  Amen,  amen.    Go  on,  good  Eglamour, 
Out  at  the  postern  by  the  abbey- wall. 
1  fear.  I  am  attended  by  some  spies. 

Egl.  Fear  not :  the  forest  is  not  three  leagues  off; 
If  we  recover  that,  we  are  sure  enough.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Ditke's 

Palace. 

Enter  Thtrio,  Proteus,  and  Julu. 

Thu.  Sir  Proteus,  what  says  Silvia  to  my  suit  ? 

Pro,  0,  sir !  I  find  her  milder  than  she  was; 
And  yet  she  takes  exceptions  at  your  person. 

Thu.  What !  that  my  leg  is  too  long  ? 

Pro.  No,  that  it  is  too  little. 

Thu.  I  '11  wear  a  boot  to  make  it  somewhat  rounder. 

Jul,  But  love  will  not  be  spurr'd  to  what  it  loaths. 

[Aside. 

T%u.  What  says  she  to  my  face? 

Pro.  She  says  it  is  a  fair  one. 

Thu.  Nay,  then  the  wanton  lies :  my  face  is  black. 

Pro.  But  pearls  are  fair,  and  the  old  saying  is. 
Black  men  are  pearls  in  beauteous  ladies'  eyes. 

Jul.  'T  is  true,  such  pearls  as  put  out  ladies'  eyes ; 
For  I  had  rather  wink  than  look  on  them.  [Aside, 

Thu.  How  likes  she  my  discourse  ? 

Pro.  Ill,  when  you  talk  of  war. 

Thu,  But  well,   when    I    discourse  of  love   and 
peace? 

Jfd.  But  better,  indeed,  when  you  hold  your  peace. 

[Aside. 

Thu.  What  says  she  to  my  valour  ? 

Pro.  0,  sir !  she  makes  no  doubt  of  that. 

JuL  She  needs  not,  when  she  knows  it  cowardice. 

[Aside, 

Thu.  What  sayi  she  to  my  birth  ? 

Pro.  That  you  are  well  derived. 

Jul.  True ;  from  a  gentleman  to  a  fool.  [Aside, 

Vhu.  Considers  she  my  large  possessions  ? 

Pro.  0  !  ay,  and  pities  them. 

Ihu.  Wherefore? 

Jtd.  That  such  an  ass  should  owe  them.        [Aside, 

Pro.  That  they  are  out  by  lease 

Jul,  Here  comes  the  duke. 
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Enter  Duke,  angrily,* 

Duke,  How  now,  sir  Proteus  !  how  now,  Thurio ! 
Which  of  you  saw  sir*  Eglamour  of  late  ? 

Thu.  Not  I. 

Pro.  Nor  I. 

Duke.  Saw  you  my  daughter? 

Pro.  Neither. 

Duke.  Why,  then 
She 's  fled  unto  that  peasant  Valentine, 
And  Eglamour  is  in  her  company. 
'T  is  true ;  for  friar  Lawrence  met  them  both, 
As  he  in  penance  wander'd  through  the  forest : 
Him  he  knew  well ;  and  guess'd  that  it  was  she, 
But^  being  mask'd,  he  was  not  sure  of  her : 
Besides,  she  did  intend  confession 
At  Patrick's  cell  this  even,  and  there  she  was  not 
These  likelihoods  confirm  her  flight  from  hence : 
Therefore,  I  pray  you,  stand  not  to  discourse. 
But  mount  you  presently ;  and  meet  with  me 
Upon  the  rising  of  the  mountain-foot, 
That  leads  towards  Mantua,  whither  they  are  fled. 
Dispatch,  sweet  gentlemen,  and  follow  me. 

[Exit  in  haMi.* 

T%u.  Why,  this  it  is  to  be  a  peevish  girl, 
That  flies  her  fortune  when  it  follows  her. 
I  '11  after,  more  to  be  reveng'd  on  Eglamour, 
Than  for  the  love  of  reckless  Silvia.  [Exit. 

Pro.  And  I  will  follow,  more  for  Silvia's  leve, 
Than  hate  of  Eglamour  tnat  goes  with  her.         [Exki 

Jul.  And  I  will  follow,  more  to  cross  that  love. 
Than  hate  for  Silvia  that  is  gone  for  love.  [Exit, 

SCENE  m.— The  Forest. 
Enter  Silvia,  and  Outlaws, 

1  Out.  Come,  come;  be  patient,  we  must  bring  yon 
to  our  captain.  [Drawing  her  in 

Sil.  A  thousand  more  mischances  Uian  this  one 
Have  leam'd  me  how  to  brook  this  patiently. 

2  Out.  Come,  bring  her  away. 

1  Ofd.  Where  is  the  gentleman  that  was  with  her  1 

3  Out.  Being  nimble-footed,  he  hath  outrun  oa ; 
But  Moyses,  and  Valerius,  follow  him. 

Go  thou  with  her  to  the  west  end  of  the  wood ; 
There  is  our  captain.    We  '11  follow  him  that 's  fled : 
The  thicket. is  beset;  he  cannot  'scape. 

1  Out.  Come,  I  must  bring  you  to  our  captain's  oave 
Fear  not ;  he  bears  an  honourable  mind, 
And  will  not  use  a  woman  lawlessly. 

SH.  0  Valentine  ! .  this  I  endure  for  thee.     [JEbonciil 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Valxntiks. 
Vol.  How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man  ! 
These  shadowy,  desert,*  unfreq^nented  woods. 
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I  better  brook  than  flouiiflhiiig  peopled  iawim. 
Here  can  I  dt  alone,  unseen  of  any, 
Aod  to  the  nif^htingale's  complaining  notes 
Tsne  my  distreaeea,  and  record^  my  woet. 
0 !  thon  that  dost  inhabit  in  my  breast, 
LeaTe  not  the  mansion  too  long  tenantless, 
Lest,  growing  minons,  the  building  fall, 
And  leave  no  memory  of  what  it  was  ! 
Repair  me  with  thy  preaenoe,  Silvia ! 
Thou  gentle  nymph,  cherish  thy  forlorn  swain  !^ 
What  halloing,  and  what  stir,  is  this  to-day?  [Shouts* 
These  my  rude  mates,'  that  make  their  wills  their  law, 
Have  some  unhappy  passenger  in  chase. 
They  love  me  well ;  yet  I  have  much  to  do^ 
To  keep  them  from  uncivil  outrages. 
I  Withdraw  thee,  Valentine :  who 's  this  comes  here  ? 

[Withdraws,* 
Enter  P&otxus,  Silvia,  and  Julia. 
Pro.  Madam,  this  service  having*  done  for  yon, 
I  (Though  yon  respect  not  aught  your  servant  doth) 

To  hazard  life,  and  rescue  you  from  him, 
'  That  would  have  forc'd  your  honour  and  your  love,' 
I  Toochsafe  me,  for  my  meed,  hut  one  fair  look.* 
I  A  smaller  boon  than  this  I  cannot  beg, 

Ajid  less  than  this,  I  am  sure,  you  cannot  give. 
I      fat.  How  like  a  dream  is  this,  I  see  and  hear  ! 
Lore,  lend  me  patience  to  forbear  awhile.  [Aside. 

Sii.  O,  miserable !  nnhappy  that  I  am  ! 
Pro.  Unhappy  were  you,  madam,  ere  I  came ; 
fiat  hy  my  coming  I  have  made  you  happy. 
Sil.  By  thy  ^proach  thou  mak'st  me  most  unhappy. 
M,  And  me,  when  he  approaeheth  to  your  presence. 

[Aside. 
SU.  Had  I  been  seized  by  a  hungry  lion, 
I  vonld  have  been  a  brealdast  to  the  beast, 
Rither  than  have  false  Proteus  rescue  me. 
0.  heaven  !  be  judge,  how  I  love  Valentine, 
Whose  life'a  aa  tender  to  me  as  my  soul ; 
Aod  fall  as  mach  (for  more  there  cannot  be) 
!  do  detest  false,  peijnr'd  Proteus : 
Toerefore  be  gone :  solicit  me  no  more. 

iVo.  What  dangerous  action,  stood  it  next  to  death, 
Woald  I  not  undergo  for  one  calm  look. 
0!  tis  the  curse  in  love,  and  still  approvM," 
ViwTi  women  cannot  love  where  they  're  belov'd. 

&i.  When  Proteus  cannot  love  where  he 's  belov'd. 
Eeid  over  Julia's  heart,  thy  first  hest  love, 
For  whose  dear  sake  thou  didst  then  rend  thy  faith 
iioo  a  thousand  oaths ;  and  all  those  oaths 
I^weaded  into  peijury  to  love  me. 
TkcKi  hast  no  faith  left  now,  unless  thou'dst  two, 
Asd  that 's  far  worse  than  none :  better  have  none 
Itm  plural  faith,  which  is  too  much  by  one. 
Tb-v  counterfeit  to  thy  true  friend  ! 

Td.  In  love 

^^  respects  friend? 
^i.  All  men  but  Proteus. 

Pm.  Nay,  if  the  gentle  spirit  of  moving  words 
^a  DO  way  change  you  to  a  milder  form, 
i  U  voo  you  like  a  soldier,  at  arm's  end, 
ktd  love  you  'gainst  the  nature  of  love :  force  you. 
SP.  0  heaven ! 

Pm.  I  'U  force  thee  yield  to  my  desire. 

Tc/.  [Coming  forward.^  Ruffian,  let  go  that  rude 
uncivil  touch ; 
n«i  frt<>iid  of  an  ill  fashion ! 
?">.  Valentine !  pove 

ra^.  Thou  common  friend,  that's  without  faith  of 


Hvesaring, 


?^or  such  is  a  friend  now)  treacherous  man ! 
hou  hast  beguil'd  my  hopes :  nought  but  mine  eye 
Could  have  persuaded  me.    Now  dared  I  to  sa/, 
I  have  one  friend  alive,  thou  would'st  disprove  me. 
Who  should  be  trusted  now,  when  one's  right  hand 
Is  peijur'd  to  the  bosom  ?    Proteus, 
I  am  sorry  I  must  never  trust  thee  more, 
But  count  the  world  a  stranger  for  thy  sake. 
The  private  wound  is  deep'st.    0  time  accurst ! 
'Mongst  all  my*  foes**  a  friend  should  be  the  worst ! 

Pro.  My  shame  and  desperate  guilt  at  once"  con- 
found me. — 
Forgive  me,  Valentine.    If  hearty  sorrow 
Be  a  sufficient. ransom  for  offence, 
I  tender  't  here :  I  do  as  truly  suffer, 
As  e'er  I  did  commit. 

Vol.  Then,  I  am  paid ; 

And  once  again  I  do  receive  thee  honest. 
Who  by  repentance  is  not  satisfied, 
Is  nor  of  heaven,  nor  earth ;  for  these  are  pleas'd: 
By  penitence  th'  Eternal's  wrath 's  appeas'd. 
And,  that  my  love  may  appear  plain  and  free, 
All  that  was  mine  in  Silvia  I  give  thee. 

Jvl.  0  me  unhappy ! 

Pro.  Look  to  the  boy. 

Val.  Why,  boy !  why,  wag !  how  now !  what 's  the 
matter !  look  up ;  speiUc. 

Jul.  0  good  sir !  my  master  charg'd  me  to  deliver  a 
ring  to  madam  Silvia,  which,  out  of  my  neglect,  was 
never  done. 

Pro.  Where  is  that  ring^  boy  ? 

Jul.  Here  't  is :  this  is  it.  [Crtv 

Pro.  How !  let  me  see. 
This  is  the  ring  I  gave  to  Julia. 

Jul.  0 !  cry  you  mercy,  sir ;  I  have  mistook : 
This  is  the  ring  you  sent  to  Silvia.  [Shows  another  ring. 

Pro.  But,  how  cam'st  thou  by  this  ring? 
At  my  depart  I  gave  this  unto  Julia. 

Jul.  And  Julia  herself  did  give  it  me; 
And  Julia  herself  hath  brought  it  hither. 

Pro.  How  ?    Julia !  [Discovering  herself,, 

Jul.  Behold  her  that  gave  aim  to  all  thy  oaths, 
And  entertain'd  them  deeply  in  her  heart : 
How  oft  hast  thou  with  peijury  cleft  the  root ! 
0  Proteus  !  let  this  habit  make  thee  blu^ : 
Be  thou  asham'd,  that  I  have  took  upon  me 
Such  an  immodest  raiment  ]  if  shame  live 
In  a  disguise  of  love. 
It  is  the  lesser  blot,  modesty  finds, 
Women  to  change  their  shapes,  than  men  their  minds. 

Pro.  Than  men  their  minds :  't  is  true.    O  hoaven ! 
were  man 
But  constant,  he  were  perfect :  that  one  error     [sins : 
Fills  him  with  faults;  makes  him  run  through  all  the 
Inconstancy  falls  off,  ere  it  begins. 
What  is  in  Silvia's  face,  but  I  may  spy 
More  fresh  in  Julia's,  with  a  constant  eye? 

Val.  Come,  come,  a  hand  from  either. 
Let  me  be  blest  to  make  this  happy  close : 
'T  were  pity  two  such  friends  should  be  long  foes. 

Pro.  Bear  witness,  heaven,  I  have  my  wish  for  ever. 

Jul.  And  I  mine. 

Enter  Outlaws^  with  Dukb  and  Thuaio. 

Out.  A  prize !  a  prize  !  a  prize ! 

Val.  Forbear:   forbear,  I  say:  it  is  my  lord  the 
duke. — 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  a  man  disgrao'd, 
Banished  Valentine. 
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Duke.  Sir  Valentine ! 

Thu,  Yonder  is  Silvia;  and  Silvia's  mine. 

Vcd,  Thurio,  give  back,  or  else  embrace  thy  death. 
Come  not  within  the  measure  of  my  wrath : 
Do  not  name  Silvia  thine;  if  once  again, 
Milano^  shall  not  hold  thee.    Here  she  stands : 
Take  but  possession  of  her  with  a  touch. 
I  dare  thee  but  to  breathe  upon  my  love. 

Ihu.  Sir  Valentine,  I  care  not  for  her,  I. 
I  hold  him  but  a  fool,  that  will  endanger 
His  body  for  a  girl  that  loves  him  not : 
I  claim  her  not,  and  therefore  she  is  thine. 

Duke,  The  more  degenerate  and  base  art  thou, 
To  make  such  means  for  her  as  thou  hast  done. 
And  leave  her  on  such  slight  conditions. 
Now,  by  the  honour  of  my  ancestry, 
I  do  applaud  thy  spirit,  Valentine, 
And  think  thee  worthy  of  an  empress'  love. 
Know  then,  I  here  forget  all  fonner  griefs, 
Cancel  all  grudge,  repeal  thee  home  again, 
Plead  a  now  state  in  thy  unrivall'd  merit. 
To  which  I  thus  subscribe. — Sir  Valentine, 
Thou  art  a  gentlemen,  and  well  deriv'd : 
Take  thou  thy  Silvia,  for  thou  haft  deservM  her. 

Vol,  I  thank  your  grace;  the  gift  hath  made  me 
happy. 


I  now  beseech  you,  for  your  daughter's  sake, 
To  grant  one  boon  that  I  shall  ask  of  you. 

Duke.  I  grant  it  for  thine  own,  whate'er  it  be. 

Vol.  These  banish'd  men.  that  I  have  kept  wiUud, 
Are  men  endued  with  worthy  qualities : 
Forgive  them  what  they  have  committed  here, 
And  let  them  be  recall'd  from  their  esdle. 
They  are  reformed,  civil,  full  of  good. 
And  fit  for  great  employment,  worthy  lord. 

Duke.  Thou  hast  prevail'd ;  I  pardon  them,  and  thee 
Dispose  of  them,  as  thou  know'st  their  deserts. 
Come;  let  us  go :  we  will  conclude'  all  jars 
With  triumphs,  mirth,  and  rare  solemnity. 

Vcd.  And  as  we  walk  along,  I  dare  be  bold 
With  our  discourse  to  make  your  grace  to  smile. 
What  think  you  of  this  stripling*  pftge,  my  lord? 

Duke.  I  think  the  boy  haUi  grace  in  him :  he  bluibet. 

Vol.  I  warrant  you,  my  loid,  more  grace  than  boy. 

Duke.  What  mean  you  by  that  saying,  Valentine?* 

Vol.  Please  you,  I  '11  tell  you  as  we  pass  along. 
That  you  will  wonder  what  hath  fortuned.-^ 
Come,  Proteus;  'tis  your  penance,  but  to  hear 
The  story  of  your  love's  discoverer : 
Our  day  of  marriage  shall  be  yours  no  less;* 
One  feast,  one  house,  one  mutual  happiness. 

[ExmaiL 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Sir  JoHir  FAX.8TAFr. 

FCSTTON. 

Shallow,  a  Coontiy  Justice. 
Slkmdkr,  Couain  to  Shallow. 

Pack!  |  ^^"^^  Gentlemen  dwelling  at  Windsor. 
WiLLiAK  Paox,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Mr.  Page. 
Sir  Hugh  Evans,  a  Welsh  Parson. 
Dr.  Carts,  a  FVench  Physician. 
Host  of  the  Garter  Inn. 

Servants  to  Page, 


Bardolph, 


Followers  of  Falstaff. 


Pistol, 
Ntm, 

Robin,  Page  to  Falstaff. 
StMPLX,  Servant  to  Slender. 
John  Ruobt,  Servant  to  Dr.  Cains 
Mrs.  Ford. 
Mrs.  Page. 

Anne  Page,  her  Daughter,  in  love  with  Fentou. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  Servant  to  Dr.  Cains. 
Ford,  &c. 


SCENE,  Windsor;  and  the  Parts  adjaoent. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. — Windsor.    Before  Page's  House. 
Eaitr  Jiuiiee  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Sir  Hugh 

Evans. 
Skal.  Sir*  Hng^,  jMrsnade  me  not;  I  will  make  a 
Star-chamber  matter  of  it :  if  he  were  twenty  sir  John 
Falsta&,  he  shall  not. abuse  Robert  Shallow,  esquire. 
Stm.  In  the  county  of  Gloster,  justice  of  peace,  and 


Shal.  Ay,  eomin  Slender,  and  etut-alortan. 

Sim,  Ay,  and  ratolorum  too ;  and  a  gentleman  bom, 
aasler  parson ;  who  writes  himself  armigero  ;  in  any 
till,  warrant,  quittance,  or  obligation,  armigero. 

Skal.  Ay,  that  I  do;  and  have  done  any  time  these 
iHkree  hundred  years. 

SZfB.  All  his  successors,  gone  before  him,  have  done 't; 
lid  aU  his  ancestors,  that  come  after  him,  may :  they 
□ar  sive  the  dozen  white  luces'  in  their  coat. 

Skid,  It  is  an  old  coat. 

Era.  The  dozen  white  louses  do  become  an  old  coat 
v^ll:  it  agrees  well,  passant:  it  is  a  familiar  beast  to 
BUL  and  signifies  love. 

Skal.  The  luce  is  the  fresh  fish;  the  salt  fish  is  an 
old  coat. 

Sen,  I  may  quarter,  coz? 

Sbd.  Yoa  may,  by  marrying. 

Eva.  It  is  marring,  indeed,  if  he  quarter  it. 

5W.  Not  a  whit. 

£r4z.  Yes,  per-lady :  if  he  has  a  quarter  of  your  coat, 
'^"'^  is  but  tf&ree  skirts  for  yourself,  in  my  simple  con- 
/crores.  Bat  that  is  all  one :  if  sir  John  Falstaff  have 
trrsoutted  disparagements  unto  you,  I  am  of  the  church, 
oi  will  be  glad  to  do  my  benevolence,  to  make  atone* 
an*8  and  eompromises  between  you. 
Skal.  The  council  shall  hear  it :  it  is  a  riot. 
En.  It  is  not  meet  the  council  hear  a  riot ;  there  is 
ao  fear  (^  Got  in  a  riot.  The  council,  look  you,  shall 
Mr  to  hear  the  fear  of  Got,  and  not  to  hear  a  riot : 

uke  yoor  viaEaments  in  that. 


SKal.  Ha  f  o'  my  1  -fe,  if  I  were  young  again  the 
sword  should  end  it. 

Eva.  It  is  petter  that  friends  is  the  sword,  and  end 
it :  and  there  is  also  another  device  in  my  prain,  which, 
peradventure,  prings  goot  discretions  with  it.  There 
is  Anne  Page,  which  is  daughter  to  master  George  Page, 
which  is  pretty  virginity. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne  Page?  She  has  brown  hair,  and 
speaks  small,  like  a  woman. 

Eva.  It  is  that  fery  person  for  all  the  orld ;  as  just  as 
you  will  desire^  and  seven  hundred  pounds  of  monies, 
and  gold,  and  silver,  is  her  grandslre,  upon  his  death's- 
bed  (Got  deliver  to  a  joyful  resurrections !)  give,  when 
she  is  able  to  overtake  seventeen  years  old.  It  were  a 
goot  motion,  if  we  leave  our  pribbles  and  prabbles,  and 
desire  a  marriage  between  master  Abraham,  and  mis- 
tress Anne  Page. 

Slen.  Did  her  grandsire  leave  her  seven  hundred 
pound? 

Eva.  Ay,  and  her  father  is  make  her  a  petter 
penny. 

Slen.  I  know  the  young  gentlewoman ;  she  has  good 
gifts. 

Eva.  Seven  hundred  pounds,  and  possibiIitie%  is 
good  gifts. 

5%a/.  Well,  let  us  see  honest  master  Page.  Is  Fal- 
staff there? 

Eva.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  lie?  I  do  despise  a  liar,  as 
I  do  despise  one  that  is  false ;  or,  as  I  despise  one  that 
is  not  true.  The  knight,  sir  John,  is  there;  and,  I 
beseech  you,  be  ruled  by  your  well-willers.  I  will 
peat  the  door  for  master  Page.  [Knocks.]  What,  hoa ! 
Got  pless  your  house  here ! 

Page.  Who 's  there  ?  [Above^  at  the  window.* 

Eva.  Here  is  Got's  plessing,  and  your  friend,  and 
justice  Shallow ;  and  here  young  master  Slender,  that, 
peradventures.  shall  tell  you  another  tale,  if  matters 
grow  to  your  likings. 
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ACT  I. 


Enter  Page.* 

Page,  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worships  well.  I  thank 
you  for  my  venieon,  master  Shallow. 

SM-  HastMT  PflLge,  I  am  glad  to  see  you:  muoh 
good'  do  il  your  gdod  heait.  I  wished  yoor  Tenison 
better;  it  was  ill  kill'd. — ^How  doth  good  mistress 
Page  ? — and  I  thank  you  always  with  my  heart,  la ', 
with  my  heart. 

Page.  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Skal.  Sir,  I  thank  you ,'  by  yea  and  no,  I  do. 

Page.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  good  master  Slender. 

Slen.  How  does  your  fallow  greyhound,  sir?  I 
heard  say,  he  was  outrun  on  Cotsold." 

Page.  It  oould  not  be  judg'd,  sir. 

Slen.  You  '11  not  confess,  you  '11  not  confess. 

Shal.  That  he  will  not ; — ^'t  is  your  fault,  H  is  your 
fault. — 'T  is  a  good  dog. 

Page.  A  cur,  sir. 

Shal.  Sir,  he's  a  good  dog,  and  a  fair  dog;  can 
there  be  more  said?  he  is  good,  and  fair.  Is  sir  John 
Falstaff  here? 

Page.  Sir,  he  is  within;  and  I  would  I  could  do  a 
good  office  between  you. 

Eva.  It  is  spoke  as  a  Christians  ought  to  speak. 

Shal.  He  hath  wrong'd  me,  master  Page. 

Page.  Sir,  he  doth  in  some  sort  confess  it. 

Shal.  If  it  be  confessM,  it  is  not  redressM :  is  not 
that  so]  master  Page  ?  He  hath  wrong'd  me ;  indeed, 
he  hath ; — at  a  word,  he  hath ; — ^believe  me : — ^Robert 
Sh/iUew,  esquire,  saith  he  is  wrong'd. 

Page.  Here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Sir  Jobn  Falstaff,  Baadolfh,  Ntm,  and 
Pistol. 

Fai.  Now,  master  Shallow;  you'll  complain  of  me 
to  the  king? 

Shal.  Knight,  you  have  beaten  my  men,  killed  my 
deer,  and  broke  open  my  lodge. 

Fal.  But  not  kiss'd  your  keeper's  daughter. 

Shal.  Tut,  a  pin !  this  shall  be  answered. 

Fal.  I  will  answer  it  straight: — I  have  done  all 
this. — ^That  is  now  answered. 

Shal.  The  council  shall  know  this. 

Fal.  'Twere  better  for  you,  if  it  were  known  in 
counsel :  you  '11  be  laughed  at. 

Eva.  Pauca  verba,  sir  John ;  good  worts. 

Fal.  Good  worts  ?'  good  cabbage. — Slender,  I  broke 
your  head ;  what  matter  have  you  against  me? 

Slen.  Marry,  sir,  1  have  matter  in  my  head  against 
you ;  and  against  yoiir  coney-catching  rascals,  Bar 
dolph,  Nym,  and  Pistol.  They  carried  me  to  the 
tavern,  and  made  me  drunk,  and  afterwards  picked 
my  pocket. 

Bard.  You  Banbury  cheese.* 

Slen,  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Pist.  How  now,  Mephostophilus? 

Slen.  Ay,  it  is  no  matter. 

Nym.  Slice,  I  say  I  pauca^  pauca;  slice!  that's  my 
humour. 

Slen.  Where's  Simple,  my  man? — can  you  tell, 
cousin  ? 

Eva,  Peace !  I  pray  you.  Now  let  us  understand : 
there,  is  three  umpires  in  this  matter,  as  I  understand ; 
that  is — ^master  Page,  fidelicet,  master  Page ;  and  there 
is  myself,  Jidelicet,  myself;  and  the  three  party  is, 
lastly  and  finally,  mine  host  of  the  Garter. 


Page,  We  three,  to  hear  it,  and  end  it  between 
them. 

Eva.  Fery  goot :  I  will  make  a  prief  of  it  in  my 
note-book;  and  we  will  afterwards  'ork  upon  the 
oause,  with  as  great  discreetly  as  we  can. 

Fal.  Pistol! 

Pist,  He  hears  with  ears. 

Eva.  The  tevil  and  his  tam !  what  phrase  it  th'u? 
"  He  hears  with  ear?"    Why,  it  is  affectations. 

Fal.  Pistol,  did  you  pick  master  Slender's  purse? 

Slen.  Ay,  by  these  gloves,  did  he,  (or  I  would  I 
might  never  come  in  mine  own  great  chamber  again 
else)  of  seven  groats  in  mill-sixpences,  and  two  £dw8Td 
shovel-boards,*  that  cost  me  two  shilling  and  two  pence 
a-piece  of  Yed  Miller,  by  these  gloves. 

Fal.  Is  this  true,  Pistol? 

Eva,  No ;  it  is  false,  if  it  is  a  pick-purse. 

Pist.  Ha,  thou  mountain-foreigner  !^-Sir  John  and 
master  mine, 
I  combat  challenge  of  this  latten  bilbo  :* 
Word  of  denial  in  thy  lahras'  here ; 
Word  of  denial ;  froth  and  scum,  thou  liest. 

Slen.  By  these  gloves,  then  't  was  he. 

Nym.  Be  advis^,  sir,  and  pass  good  humours.  I  will 
say,  "  marry  trap,"  with  you,  if  you  run  the  nuthook's' 
humour  on  me ;  that  is  the  very  note  of  it. 

Slen.  By  this  hat,  then  he  in  the  red  face  had  it;  for 
though  I  cannot  remember  what  I  did  when  yon  made 
me  drunk,  yet  I  am  not  altogether  an  ass. 

Fal,  What  say  you.  Scarlet  and  John  ?* 

Bard.  Why,  sir,  for  my  part,  I  say,  the  gentleman 
had  drunk  himself  out  of  his  five  sentences. 

Eva.  It  is  his  five  senses :  fie,  what  the  ignorance  is ! 

Bard.  And  being  fap,"  sir,  was,  as  they  say,  cashier'd; 
and  so  conclusions  pass'd  the  carieres.^^ 

Slen.  Ay,  you  spake  in  Latin  then  too ;  but 't  is  no 
matter.  I  '11  ne'er  be  drunk  whilst  I  live  agaiu,  but 
in  honest,  civil,  godly  company,  for  this  trick:  if  I  be 
drunk,  I  '11  be  drunk  with  those  that  have  the  fear  of 
God,  and  not  with  drunken  knaves. 

Eva.  So  Got  'udge  me,  that  is  a  virtuous  mind. 

Fal.  You  hear  all  these  matters  denied,  gentlemen  ] 
you  hear  it. 

EnUr  Anne  Paob  with  wine  ;  and  Mistress  Ford  an^ 
Mistress  Page. 

Page.  Nay,  daughter,  carry  the  wine  in ;  we  '11  driiil 
within.  [Exit  Anne  Pack 

Shm.  Oh  heaven !  this  is  mistress  Anne  Page. 

[Following  and  looking  after  her?^ 

Page.  How  now,  mistress  Ford ! 

Fed.  Mistress  Ford,  by  my  troth,  you  are  verj'  ^^^ 
met :  by  your  leave,  good  mistress.  [Kissing  her 

Page.  Wife,  bid  these  gentlemen  welcomCi — Come 
we  have  a  hot  venison  pasty  to  dinner :  come,  gentle 
men,  I  hope  we  shall  drink  down  all  unkindness. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Evans 

Slen.  I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings,  I  had  m^ 
book  of  songs  and  sonnets  here. — 
Enter  Simple. 
How  now.  Simple !    Where  have  you  been  ?    I  mus 
wait  on  myself,  must  I  ?    You  have  not  the  book  oi 
riddles  about  you,  have  you  ? 

Sim.  Book  of  riddles !  why,  did  you  not  lend  it  t 
Alice  Shortcake  upon  ^llhallowmas  last,  a  f  vrtnigb 
afore  Michaelmas? 


»  Not  in  f.  e.  ■  CotuII :  In  f.  e.  Cotevold-downi,  in  Oloooeiterahire,  a  famoni  place  for  rnral  sports.  »  The  old  name  for  oebbaw 
«Thifl  cneese  was  extremely  thin.  •  Shilling?  pieces,  used  in  plarinic  shuffle-board,  and  probably  better  fitted  Tor  the  game  by  Iieini 
h<^avier  than  the  common  coin,  and  so  commanainic  a  premium.  *  tetten,  a  composition  of  copper  and  calamine,  made  into  thin  pliitrt 
hilbo,  is  a  Bilboa  blade  or  sword.  ^  lips.  *  Instrument  used  by  a  thief  to  kook  things  trom  a  wmdow  ;  he  means,  *'  if  you  sny  Tm  i 
thipf ."  •  Two  of  Robin  Hood»s  merry  men.  »•  FuddUd.  "  A  term  in  horsemanship,  for  galloping  •  borse  backwards  an*'  forward! 
1*  This  direction  is  not  in  f.  e. 
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Sut,  Gome,  cos;  eome,  ooz;  we  itay  for  yoa.  A 
ward  with  yoa,  oos;  marry,  this,  cox:  there  is,  as 
't  vem,  a  tender,  a  kmd  of  tender,  made  afar  off  by  sir 
Uogfa  bere:  do  yon  understand  me? 

Slen.  Ay,  sir,  yov  shall  find  me  reasonable:  if  it  be 
tO;  I  Bhall  do  thst  that  is  reason. 

SuL  Nay,  but  tmderstand  me. 

S/m,  So  I  do,  sir. 

Em.  Give  ear  to  his  motions,  master  Slender.  I  will 
iochption  the  matter  to  yon,  if  yoti  be  capacity  of  it. 

SUn,  Nay,  I  will  do  as  my  cousin  Shallow  says.  I 
pur  yoo,  pardon  me ;  he 's  a  justice  of  peace  in  his 
arintr)',  simple  though  I  stand  here. 

Sta.  But  that  is  not  the  question :  the  question  is 
adeeming  your  marriage. 

Skal.  Ay,  there  's  the  point,  sir. 

En.  Biairy,  is  it,  the  very  point  of  it ;  to  mistress 
Afioe  Psc^. 

Slen.  Why,  if  it  be  so,  I  will  marry  her  upon  any 
n-amntble  demands. 

Era.  Bat  can  you  aflection  the  'oman?  Let  us  de- 
caod'  to  know  that  of  your  mouth,  or  of  your  lips ;  for 
ii^fn  philosophen  hold,  that  the  lips  is  parcel  of  the 
BMoth :  therefore,  precisely,  can  you  carry  your  good 
viU  to  the  maid  ? 

Shal.  Cousin  Abraham  Slender,  can  you  Ioto 
ker? 

Ska.  I  hope,  sir,  I  -will  do,  as  it  shall  become  one 
Att  would  do  reason. 

Eva.  Nay,  Got's  lords  and  his  ladies,  you  must 
ipnk  possitable,  if  you  can  carry  her  your  desires 
l0wds  her. 

SuL  That  you  must.  Will  you,  upon  good  dowry, 
■ury  her? 

S^  I  will  do  a  greater  thing  than  that,  upon  your 
Tc^vst,  eousin,  in  any  reason. 

^al.  Nay,  conoeiTo  me,  conceiye  me,  sweet  coz: 
vii&t  1  do,  is  to  pleasure  you,  ooz.  Can  you  love  the 
atid? 

Sen.  I  will  marry  her,  sir,  at  your  request ;  but  if 
^ttjt  be  no  great  love  in  the  beginning,  yet  heaven 
^  deerease  it  upon  better  acquaintance,  when  we  are 
Barried.  and  have  more  occasion  to  know  one  another. 
'  be]>?,  upon  familiarity  will  grow  more  contempt : 
^  if  yon  say,  "  marry  her,"  I  will  marry  her ;  that 
I  tm  freely  dissolved,  and  dissolutely. 

Em,  It  is  a  fery  discretion  answer;  save,  the  fault 
s  m  the  -ort  dissolutely :  the  'ort  is,  according  to  our 
entiling,  resolutely. — His  meaning  is  good. 

Skd.  Ay,  I  think  my  eousin  meant  well. 

&a.  Ay,  or  else  I  would  I  might  be  hanged,  la. 
Re-enter  Anke  Page. 

M.  Here  eoroes  fair  mistress  Anne. — ^Would  I 
vei^  young,  for  your  sake,  mistress  Anne ! 

i««e.  The  dinner  is  on  the  table;  my  father  desires 
?*•  vonhip's  company. 

M.  I  will  wait  on  him,  fair  mistress  Anne. 

£ra.  Od's  plessed  will !  I  will  not  be  absence  at  the 
pytt.  [Eieunt  Shallow  and  £van8. 

i«ae.  Will 't  please  your  worship  to  come  in,  sir? 

£».  No,  I  thank  you,  forsooth,  heartily:  I  am  very 

^m.  The  dinner  attends  you,  sir. 

&S.  I  ara  not  a-hungry,  I  thank  you,  forsooth. — Qo, 
f?^  for  all  yon  are  my  man,  go,  wait  upon  my  cousin 
-^<ew.  [Erii  Simple.]  A  justice  of  peace  sometime 
^  b-e  beholding  to  his  friend  for  a  man. — ^I  keep  but 
UfK  ntB  and  a  boy  yet  till  my  mother  be  dead  ;  but 
^iit  tbra^  ?  yet  I  live  like  a  poor  gentleman  bom. 


Anne.  I  may  not  go  in  without  your  worship :  they 
will  not  sit,  till  you  come. 

SUn.  V  faith,  I  '11  eat  nothing ;  I  thank  you  as  much 
as  though  I  did. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir,  walk  in. 

Slen.  I  had  rather  walk  here,  I  thank  yon.  I  bruised 
my  shin  the  other  day  with  playing  at  sword  and  dagger 
with  a  master  of  fence,  (three  veneys  for  a  dish  of 
stewed  prunes)  and,  by  my  troth,  I  cannot  abide  the 
smell  of  hot  meat  since.  Why  do  your  dogs  bark  so  7 
be  there  bears  i'  the  town?  [Dog**  bark,* 

Anne.  I  think,  there  are,  sir ;  I  heard  them  talked  of. 

Slen.  I  love  the  sport  well ;  but  I  shall  as  soon 
quarrel  at  it  as  any  man  in  England.  You  are  afraid^ 
if  you  see  the  bear  loose,  are  you  not  ? 

Anne.  Ay,  indeed,  sir. 

Slen.  That 's  meat  and  drink  to  me.  now :  I  have  seen 
Sackerson*  loose,  twenty  times,  and  have  taken  him 
by  the  chain ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  the  women  have  so 
cried  and  shhek'd  at  it,  that  it  pass'd* :  but  women, 
indeed,  cannot  abide  'em ;  they  are  very  ill-favotu-ed 
rough  things. 

Re-enter  Page. 

Page.  Come,  gentle  master  Slender,  come;  we  stay 
for  you. 

Slen.  I  '11  eat  nothing,  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Page.  By  cock  and  pye,  you  diall  not  choose,  sir. 
Gome,  come. 

Slen.  Nay ;  pray  you,  lead  the  way. 

Page,  Gome  on,  sir. 

Slen.  Mistress  Anne,  yourself  shall  go  first. 

Anne.  Not  I,  sir ;  pray  you,  keep  on. 

Slen.  Truly,  I  will  not  go  first :  truly,  la,  I  will  not 
do  you  that  wrong. 

Anne.  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Slen.  I  '11  rather  be  unmannerly,  than  troublesome. 
You  do  yourself  wrong,  indeed,  la.  [BxewU. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans  and  Simple. 

Efxi.  Go  your  ways,  and  ask  of  doctor  Caius'  house, 
which  is  the  way;  and  there  dwells  one  mistress 
Quickly,  which  is  in  the  manner  of  his  nurse,  or  his 
dry  nurse,  or  his  cook,  or  his  laundry,  his  washer,  and 
his  wringer. 

Sim.  Well,  sir. 

Eva,  Nay,  it  is  petter  yet. — Give  her  this  letter ;  for 
it  is  a  'oman  that  altogether 's  acquaintance  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page :  and  the  letter  is,  to  desire  and  require 
her  to  solicit  your  master's  desires  to  mistress  Anne 
Page :  I  pray  you^  be  gone.  I  will  make  an  end  of  my 
dinner:  there 's  pippins  and  cheese  to  come.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A'lftoom  in  the  Garter  Inn. 

Enter  Falsta^-f,  Host,  Bardolph.  Nym,  Pistol,  and 
Robin. 

Fal.  Mine  host  of  the  Garter ! 

Host.  What  says  my  bully-rook*  ?  Speak  scholarly, 
and  wisely.     . 

Fal.  Truly,  mine  host,  I  must  turn  away  some  of  my 
followers. 

Host.  Discard,  bully  Hercules;  cashier:  let  them 
wag ;  trot,  trot. 

Fal.  I  sit  at  ten  pounds  a-week. 

Host.  Thou'rt  an  emperor,  Ciesar,  Keisjar,  and 
Pheazar.  I  will  entertain  Bardolph :  he  sliall  draw, 
he  shall  tap :  said  I  well,  bully  Hector? 

Fal.  Do  so,  good  mine  host. 


:  ia  f  •.     '  NoC  la  I.  •.     *  A  fkmoiu  bear,  often  tNtited  at  Plwto  (Hrden.     «  ezpreaaion.     •  A  akmrper. 
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Host.  1  have  ipoke ;  let  him  follow. — ^Let  mo  see  thee 
froth,  and  lime' :  1  am  at  a  word ;  follow.      [Exit  Host, 

Fed,  Bardolph,  follow  him.  A  tapster  is  a  good 
trade :  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new  jerkin ;  a  withered 
Aervingman^  a  fresh  tapster.    Go ;  adieu. 

Bard,  It  is  a  life  that  I  have  desired.    I  will  thriye. 

[Exit  Bardolph. 

Pist,  0  base  Gongarian*  wight !  wilt  thou  the  spigot 
wield? 

Nym,  He  was  gotten  in  drink :  is  not  the  humour 
conceited?  His  mind  is  not  heroic,  and  there's  the 
humour  of  it. 

Fal,  I  am  glad  I  am  so  acquit  of  this  tinder-box : 
his  thefts  were  too  open ;  his  filching  was  like  an  un- 
skilful singer,  ho  kept  not  time. 

Nym.  The  good  humour  is  to  steal  at  a  minim's'  rest. 

Pist.  Convey  the  wise  it  call.  Steal  ?  fob !  a  fioo 
for  the  phrase ! 

Fal.  Well,  sirs,  I  am  almost  out  at  heels. 

Pist,  Why  then,  let  kibes  ensue. 

Fal,  There  is  no  remedy;  I  must  coney-catch,  I 
must  shift. 

Pist,  Young  ravens  must  have  food. 

Fal.  Which  of  you  know  Ford  of  this  town? 

Pist,  I  ken  the  wight :  he  is  of  substance  good. 

Fal.  My  honest  lads,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  am  about. 

Pist,  Two  yards,  and  more. 

Fed,  No  quips  now.  Pistol.  Indeed  I  am  in  the  waist 
two  yards  about ;  but  I  am  now  about  no  waste ;  I  am 
about  thrift.  Briefly,  I  do  mean  to  make  love  to  Ford's 
wife :  I  spy  entertainment  in  her ;  she  discourses,  she 
craves,*  she  gives  the  leer  of  invitation :  I  can  construe 
the  action  of  her  familiar  style ;  and  the  hardest  voice 
of  her  behaviour,  to  be  Englished  rightly,  is,  '^  I  am  sir 
John  FalstafT's.'' 

Pist,  He  hath  studied  her  will,  and  translated  h^ 
well* )  out  of  honesty  into  English. 

liym.  The  anchor  is  deep :  will  that  humour  pass? 

Fal.  Now,  the  report  goes,  she  has  all  the  rule  of  her 
husband's  purse ;  he  nath  a  legion  of  angels. 

Pist,  As  many  devils  entertain,  and  ''To  her,  boy," 
say  I. 

Nym.  The  humour  rises;  it  is  food :  humour  me  the 
angels.* 

Fal.  I  have  writ  me  here  a  letter  to  her;  and  here 
another  to  Page's  wife,  who  even  now  gave  me  good 
eyes  too,  examin'd  my  parts  with  most  judicious 
ceiliads  :  sometimes  the  beam  of  her  view  gilded  my 
foot,  sometimes  my  portly  belly. 

Pift,  Then  did  the  sun  on  dunghill. shine. 

iVi^.  I  thank  thee  for  that  humour. 

Fal,  0 !  she  did  so  course  o'er  my  exteriors  with  such 
a  greedy  intention,  that  the  appetite  of  her  eye  did 
seem  to  soorch  me  up  like  a  burning  glass.  Here 's 
another  letter  to  her :  she  bears  the  purse  too;  she  is  a 
region  in  Guiana,  Ul  gold  and  beautf  .^  I  will  be 
cheater*  to  them  both,  and  they  shall  be  exchequers  to 
me:  they  shall  be  my  East  and  West  Indies,  and  I 
will  trade  to  them  both.  Gro,  bear  thou  this  letter  to 
mistress  Page ;  and  thou  this  to  mistress  Ford.  We 
will  thrive,  lads,  we  will  thrive. 

Pist,  Shall  I  sir  Pandarus  of  Troy  become, 
And  by  my  side  wear  steel  ?  then,  Lucifer  take  all ! 

Nym,  I  will  nm  no  base  humour:  here,  take  the 
humour-letter.  I  will  keep  the  'haviour  of  repu- 
tation. 


Fal,  Hold,  sirrah,  [to  Robin,]  bear  yon  these  lettc 
tightly : 
Sail  like  my  pinnace'  to  these  golden  shores.— 
Rogues,  hence !  avaunt !  vanii^  like  hailstones,  go; 
Trudge,  plod  away  o'  the  hoof;  seek  shelter,  psick! 
FalstafiT  will  learn  the  humour^*  of  the  age, 
Fk'ench  thrift,  you  rogues :  myselfl  and  skiiied  page. 
[Exeunt  Falstatf  and  RoBr 
Pist,  Let  vultures  gripe  thy  guts!  for  gourd,  ai 
fullam  holds, 
And  high  and  loV  beguile  the  rich  and  poor. 
Tester"  I  '11  have  in  pouch,  when  thou  ^lalt  la^ 
Base  Phrygian  Turk.  [ven^ 

Nym,  I  have  operations,  which  be  humoors  of  n 
Ptst,  Wilt  thou  revenge? 
Nym,  By  welkin,  and  her  stars." 
Ptst,  With  wit,  or  steel? 
Nym,  With  both  the  humours,  I : 
I  will  discuss  the  humour  of  this  love  to  Page.'* 
Pist,  And  I  to  Ford"  shall  eke  unfold. 
How  Falstafi;  varlet  vile. 
His  dove  will  prove,  his  gold  will  Infd, 
And  his  soft  coudi  defile. 
Nym,  My  humour  shall  not  co^:  I  will  inoeoi 
Page  to  deal  with  poison;  I  will  possess  him  wit 
yellowness,  for  the  revolt  of  arine  is  dangerous :  thi 
is  my  true  humour. 

Pist,  Thou  art  the  Msrs  of  malcontents :  I  seeon 
thee;  troop  on.  [Exeun 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Dr.  Caius's  House. 

Enter  Mrs,  Quickly,  Simple,  and  John  Rugby. 

Quick,  What,  John  Rugby ! — ^I  pray  thee,  go  to  th 
casenwnt,  and  see  if  you  can  see  my  master,  iiu«te 
d#etor  Caius,  coming :  if  he  do,  i'  faith,  and  find  so] 
body  in  the  house,  here  will  be  an  old  abusing  of  God' 
patience,  and  the  king's  English.  . 

Rufi,  I  '11  go  watch.  [Extf  Rugbt 

Qutdb.  Go ;  and  we  '11  have  a  posset  for 't  soon  a 
night,  in  faith,  at  the  latter  end  of  a  sea-ooal  fire. — ^Aj 
honest,  willing,  kind  fellow,  as  ever  servant  shall  cook 
in  house  withsl ;  and,  I  warrant  you,  no  tell-tale,  no 
no  breed-bate" :  his  worst  fault  is,  that  he  is  given  Xi 
prayer ;  he  is  something  peevish"  that  way,  but  no 
body  but  has  his  fault ;  but  let  that  pass.  Peter  Sim 
pie,  you  say  your  name  is  ? 

Sim.  Ay,  for  fault  of  a  better. 

Quick,  And  master  Slender 's  your  masttt-? 

Sim.  Ay,  forsooth. 

Quick,  Does  he  not  wear  a  great  round  beard,  like  i 
glover's  paring-knife  ? 

Sim,  No,  forsooth :  he  hath  but  a  little  wee  face 
with  a  little  yellow  beard ;  a  Cain-coloured  beard.*' 

Quick.  A  softly-sprighted  man,  is  he  not? 

Sim,  Ay,  forsooth ;  but  he  is  as  tall"  a  man  of  bii 
hands,  as  any  is  between  this  and  his  head :  he  hatl 
fought  with  a  warrener. 

Quick,  How  say  you  ?— O !  I  should  remembw  him 
does  he  not  hold  up  his  head,  as  it  were,  and  strut  ii 
his  gait? 

Still.  Yes.  indeed,  does  he. 

Quick.  Well,  heaven  send  Anne  Page  no  worw  for- 
tune !    Tell  master  parson  Evans,  I  will  do  what  1  eu 
for  your  master :  Anne  is  a  good  ^>1,  and  I  wish— 
Re-enter  Rugby,  running. 

Rug,  Out,  alas !  here  comes  my  master. 

*  Protb  bMr  by  puttinf  in  Mwp,  adding  lime  to  nok  to  mnke  it  foAin.     *  Boroa  rtad  :  HnnffftriMi,  i  •  ,  Bohemian  or  fdpcy.    '  ^ 
ate*a  :  in  f.  e.     •  cmrfs  :  in  f.  «.     »  will :  in  f.  e.     •  An  old  coin.     '  bounty  :  in  f.  e.  •  •  EitJk^ator^  an.  office  of  the  Excheqaer.      * 


imaU  veuelf  the  word  it  often  uned  for  a  gro-between.     >«  The  fMlioii  and  tome  of  *h«  f  • 
pence,     i' star  :  in  f.  e.     >«  Kniirht.  following  the  folio  of  1^)23  traoipoiiMi  these 
eajM-oolor«d»0»to  was  painted  in  old  Upeetriee  with  a  yellow  lieard     *  Fine, 
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Quidt.  We  ah&ll  all  be  ahent.*  Run  in  here,  good 
yonsg  man ;  go  into  this  eloeet.  [^t<t«  Simple  m  the 
dostt]  He  will  not  vUy  long.— What,  John  Rugby ! 
hhny  what,  John,  I  say ! — Go,  John,  go  inquire  for  my* 
oiacter;  [E^  RuoBT.']  I  doubt,  he  be  not  well,  that 
he  eomea  not  home :— ''  and  down,  down,  adown-a," 
kc  '  [Sings. 

Enter  Doctor  Caivb. 

Cstw.  Vat  ii  you  aing?  I  do  not  like  deae  toys. 
Pray  yon,  go  and  vetch  me  in  my  cloaet  un  boitier 
ccrrf;  a  box,  a  green-a  box ;  do  intend  Tat  I  apeak  ?  a 
green-a  box. 

Quick.  Ay,  fonooth ;  I  'U  fetch  it  you.  [Aside.]  I  am 
glad  he  went  not  in  himself:  if  he  had  found  the  young 
nun.  he  would  hare  been  horn-mad. 

Cciiis.  Fe,fe,  /«,  fe!  mafoi,  U  fail  ford  ehaud.  Je 
R  ni  vas  A  ]a  €OUT^'~4a  grande  affaire. 

Qttkk.  I8itthia,8ir? 

Caws.  Old;  nutte  le  au  num  pocket ;  dipkke^  quickly. 
^Vere  ia  dat  knave  Rugby  ? 

Qukk.  What,  John  Rugby !  John ! 

Uap.  Here,  air.  [Enter  Ruobt.* 

Onttf.  You  are  John  Rugby,  and  you  are  Jack 
Rn'by:  come,  take-a  your  rapier,  and  come  after  my 
beel  to  de  oourt. 

Xv^.  'T  ia  ready,  air,  here  in  the  porch. 

Caitt*.  By  my  trot,  I  tairy  too  long. — Od'a  me ! 
V^fwbHi  f  dere  is  some  aimplea  in  my  closet,  dat  I 
Till  Bot  for  the  varld  I  shall  leave  behind.  [Going  to  it.* 

(tack.  [Aside.]  Ah  me !  he  '11  find  the  young  man 
thef^,  and  be  mad. 

Caus.  0  diMe^diable  !  vat  is  in  my  closet  ? — ^Vil- 
lainy! krroni  [i)raggin^  Simple  out.]  Rugby,  my 
rajRer! 

Qitick.  Good  master,  be  content. 

Cana.  Verefore  ahall  I  be  content-a  ? 

Qtddc.  The  young  man  ia  an  honest  man. 

Cams.  Vat  shall  the  honest  man  do  in  my  closet? 
^n  19  DO  honest  man  dat  shall  come  in  my  closet. 

Qsid.  I  besee<^  you,  be  not  so  phlegmatic.  Hear 
'in  trnth  of  it :  he  came  of  an  errand  tome  from  parson 

5B«h. 

Caiw.  Veil. 

Sm.  Ay,  forsooth,  to  desire  her  to— 

Qwdt,  Peace,  I  pray  you. 

CdiHs.  Peaee-a  your  tongue  ! — Speak-a  your  tale. 

Sua.  To  desire  this  honest  gentlewoman,  your  maid, 
to  sftak  a  good  word  to  mistreas  Anne  Page  for  my 
n^er.  in  the  way  of  marriage. 

Qsvi.  This  is  all.  indeed,  la ;  but  I  '11  ne'er  put  my 
£^  in  tbe  fire,  and  need  not. 

Cents.  Sir  Hugh  send-a  you?— Rugby,  baUlez  me 
ws^  paper:  tarry  you  a  littel-a  while.  [Writes. 

(tock,  I  am  glad  he  b  so  quiet :  if  he  had  been  tho- 
•"^^y  nnved,  you  should  have  heard  him  so  loud,  and 
H  meluicholy.— But  notwithstanding,  man,  I  '11  do  .you 
jyst  vaster  what  good  I  can:  and  the  very  yea  and 
c^  M  is,  the  French  doctor,  my  master, — ^I  may  call 
t3i  my  master,  look  you,  for  I  keep  his  house  ;  and  I 
*u^  ^ng,  brew,  bake,  scour,  dress  meat  and  drink, 
^  the  beds,  and  do  all  myself. — 

Sob.  T  is  a  great  charge,  to  come  under  one  body's 
but! 

<^Ki.  Are  yon  aria'd  o'  that?  you  shall  find  it  a 


great  charge :  and  to  be  up  early  and  down  late ;—- but 
notwithstanding,  to  tell  you  in  your  ear,  (I  would  have 
no  words  of  it)  my  master  himself  is  in  love  with  mis- 
tress Anne  Page :  but  notwithstanding  that,  I  know 
Anne's  mind ;  that's  neither  here  nor  there. 

Caius.  You  jack'nape,  give-a  dis  letter  to  Sir  Hugh 
By  gar,  it  is  a  shallenge :  I  vill  cut  his  treat  in  de  park : 
and  I  vill  teach  a  scurvy  jack-a-nape  priest  to  meddle 
or  make. — ^You  may  be  gone  ;  it  is  not  good  you  tarry 
here : — by  gar,  I  vill  cut  all  his  two  stones ;  by  gar,  he 
shall  not  haire  a  stone  to  trow  at  his  dog. 

[Exit  Simple. 

Quie\.  Alas !  he  speaks  but  for  his  friend. 

Caius.  It  is  no  matter-a  for  dat :— do  not  you  tell-a 
me,  dat  I  shall  have  Anne  Page  for  myself? — By  gar,  I 
vill  kill  de  Jack  priest ;  and  I  have  appointed  mine 
Host  of  de  Jarretikre  to  measure  our  weapon. — By  gar, 
I  vill  myself  have  Anne  Page. 

Qttteib.  Sir,  the  maid  loves  you,  and  all  shall  be 
well.  We  must  give  folks  leave  to  prate :  what,  the 
good  year ! 

Caius.  Rugby,  come  to  the  court  vit  me. — ^By  gar,  if 
I  have  not  Anne  Page,  I  shall  turn  your  head  out  of 
my  door. — ^Follow  my  heels,  Rugby. 

[Exeunt  Caius  and  Rugby. 

(iuick.  You  shall  have  An  fool's-head  of  your  own. 
No,  I  know  Anne's  mind  for  that :  never  a  woman  in 
Windsor  knows  more  of  Anne's  mind  than  I  do,  nor  can 
do  more  than  I  do  with  her.  I  thank  heaven. 

Fent.  [Within.]  Who's  withm there,  ho? 

(iaitk.  Who 's  there,  I  trow  ?  Gome  near  the  housa, 
I  pray  you. 

Enter  Fxnton. 

Fent.  How  now,  good  woman  !  how  dost  thou  ? 

Q^ick.  The  better,  that  it  pleases  your  good  worship 
to  ask. 

FenJt.  What  news  ?  how  does  pretty  mistress  Anne  ? 

Quick.  In  truth,  sir,  and  she  is  pretty,  and  honest, 
and  gentle  ;  and  one  that  is  your  friend,  I  can  tell  you 
that  by  the  way ;  I  praise  heaven  for  it. 

Fent.  Shall  I  do  any  good,  think'st  thou  ?  Shall  I 
not  lose  my  suit  ? 

Qukk.  Troth,  sir,  all  is  in  his  hands  above ;  but  not- 
withstanding, master  Fenton,  I  '11  be  sworn  on  a  book, 
she  loves  you. — Have  not  your  worship  a  wart  above 
your  eye  ? 

Fent.  Yes,  marry,  have  I ;  what  of  that  ? 

Quick.  Well,  thereby  hangs  a  tale. — Good  faith,  it 
is  such  another  Nan ;— but,  I  detest,  an  honest  maid  as 
ever  broke  bread  : — ^we  had  an  hour's  talk  of  that  wart. 
— ^I  shall  never  laugh  but  in  that  maid's  company ; — 
but,  indeed,  she  is  given  too  much  to  allicholly  and 
musing.    But  for  you— well,  go  to. 

Fent.  Well,  I  shall  see  her  to-day.  Hold,  there 's 
money  for  thee ;  let  me  have  thy  voice  in  my  behalf: 
if  thou  seest  her  before  me,  commend  me— 

Qttfdb.  Will  I !  i'  faith,  that  V  will ;  and  I  will  tell 
your  worship  more  of  the  wart,  the  next  time  we  have 
confidence,  and  of  other  wooers. 

Fent.  Well,  farewell ;  I  am  in  great  haste  now.  [£rif. 

Q^ick,  Farewell  to  your  worship. — ^Truly,  an  honest 
gentleman ;  but  Anne  loves  him  not,  for  I  know  Anne's 
mind  as  well  as  another  does.— Out  upon 't !  what  have 
I  forgot?  [Exit. 


*Kvclit's  ad.:  tAf     *««Notinfe.     •  i*Mlfiiv :  in  t  e.     TwetiaCe. 
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SCENE  I.— Before  Page's  Hoiwe. 
Enter  Mistress  Pack,  vnth  a  Letter, 

Mrs,  Page,  What !  have  I  'soaped  loye-lettera  in 
the  holy-day  time  of  my  beauty,  and  am  T  now  a  sub- 
ject for  them  ?    Let  me  see.  [Reads, 

"  Ask  me  no  reason  why  I  love  you ;  for  though  love 
use  reason  for  his  physician/  he  admits  him  not  for  his 
counsellor.  You  are  not  young,  no  more  am  I :  go  to 
then,  there  's  sympathy.  You  are  merry,  so  am  I ;  ha ! 
ha  !  then,  there 's  more  sympathy :  you  love  sack,  and 
so  do  I ;  would  you  desire  better  sympathy  ?  Let  it 
suffice  thee,  mistress  Page,  (at  the  least,  if  the  love  of 
soldier  can  suffice)  that  I  love  thee.  I  will  not  say, 
pity  me.  't  is  not  a  soldier-like  phrase ;  but  I  say,  love 
me.    By  me. 

Thine  own  true  knight, 
By  day  or  night, 
Or  any  kind  of  light, 
With  all  his  might. 

For  thee  to  fight.  John  Falstaff." 

What  a  Herod  of  Jewry  is  this  ! — 0  wicked,  wicked, 
world  !— one  that  is  well  nigh  worn  to  pieces  with  age, 
to  show  himself  a  young  gallant !  What  an  unweighed 
behaviour  hath  this  Flemish  drunkard  picked  (with  the 
devil's  name)  out  of  my  conversation,  that  he  dares  in 
this  manner  assay  me  ?  Why,  he  hath  not  been  thrice 
in  my  company — ^What  should  I  say  to  him  ? — I  was 
then  frugal  of  my  mirth  : — ^heaven  forgive  me  ! — ^Why, 
Pll  exhibit  a  bill  in  the  parliament  for  the  putting 
down  of  fat  men.  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  ! 
for  revenged  I  will  be,  as  sure  as  his  guts  are  made  of 
puddings. 

Enter  Mistress  Ford. 

Mr.n,  Ford,  Mistress  Page  !  trust  me,  I  was  going  to 
your  house. 

Mrs.  Pftge,  And,  trust  me,  I  was  coming  to  you. 
You  look  very  ill. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  that :  I  have  to 
show  to  the  contrary. 

Mrs.  Page.  Faith,  but  you  do,  in  my  mind. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Well,  I  do  then  ;  yet,  I  say,  I  could  show 
you  to  the  contrary.  O,  mistress  Page  !  give  me  some 
counsel. 

Mrs.  Page.  What 's  the  matter,  woman  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  0  woman !  if  it  were  not  for  one  trifling 
respect,  I  could  come  to  such  honour. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  the  trifle,  woman ;  take  the  honour. 
What  is  it  ?— dispense  -with  trifles  ; — ^what  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  If  I  would  but  go  to  hell  for  an  eternal 
moment  or  so,  I  could  be  knighted. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  ?— thou  liei*t.— Sir  Alice  Ford  !— 
These  knights  will  hack' ;  and  so,  thou  shouldst  not 
alter  the  article  of  thy  gentry. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  bum  day-light : — ^here.  read,  read  ; 

iving  a  letter] — perceive  how  I  might  be  knighted. 

Irs.  Page  reads] — I  shall  think  the  worse  of  fat 
men,  as  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  make  difierence  of 
men's  liking :  and  yet  he  would  not  swear,  praised 
women's  modesty,  and  gave  such  orderly  and  well- 
behaved  reproof  to  all  uncomeliness,  that  I  would 
have  sworn  his  disposition  would  have  gone  to  the 
truth  of  his  words :  but  they  do  no  more  adhere  and 
keep  place  together,  than  the  hundredth  psalm  to  the 
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tune  of  "Green  Sleeves'."  What  tempest,  I  trow, 
threw  this  whale,  with  so  many  tuns  of  oil  iu  his  belly. 
Rshore  at  Windsor  ?  How  shall  I  be  revenged  on  him  r 
I  think,  the  best  way  were  to  entertain  him  with  hope, 
till  the  wicked  fire  of  lust  have  melted  him  in  his  own 
grease. — Did  you  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

Mrs,  Page.  Letter  for  letter,  but  that  the  name  of 
Page  and  Ford  difilers  ! — To  thy  great  comfort  in  thii 
mystery  of  ill  opinions,  here 's  the  twin-brother  of  thy 
letter :  but  let  thine  inherit  first;  for,  I  protest,  mine 
never  shall.  I  warrant,  he  hath  a  thousand  of  these 
letters,  writ  with  blank  space  for  difierent  names,  (sure 
more)  and  these  are  of  the  second  edition.  He  will 
print  them,  out  of  doubt ;  for  he  cares  not  what  he  puts 
into  the  press,  when  he  would  put  us  two :  I  had 
rather  be  a  giantess,  and  lie  under  mount  Pelion. 
Well,  I  will  find  you  twenty  lascivious  turtles,  ere  one 
chaste  man. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  this  is  the  very  same ;  the  very 
hand,  the  very  words.    What  doth  he  think  of  us  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  I  know  not :  it  makes  me  almost 
ready  to  wrangle  with  mine  own  honesty.  I  '11  entertain 
myself  like  one  that  I  am  not  acquainted  withal ;  for, 
sure,  unless  he  know  some  stain  in  me,  that  I  know  not 
myself,  he  would  never  have  boarded  me  in  this  fury. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Boarding  call  you  it?  I'll  he  sure  to 
keep  him  above  deck. 

Mrs.  Page.  So  will  I :  if  he  come  under  my  hatches, 
I  '11  never  to  sea  again.  Let 's  be  revenged  on  him : 
let 's  appoint  him  a  meeting ;  give  him  a  show  of  com- 
fort in  his  suit,  and  lead  him  on  with  a  fine-baited 
delay,  till  he  hath  pawned  his  horses  to  mine  Host  of 
the  Garter. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  I  will  consent  to  act  any  villany 
against  him,  that  may  not  sully  the  chariness  of  our 
honesty.  0,  that  my  husband  saw  this  letter !  it  would 
give  eternal  food  to  his  jealousy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  look,  where  he  comes ;  and  my 
good  man  too ;  he 's  as  far  from  jealousy,  as  I  am  from 
giving  him  cause ;  and  that,  I  hope,  is  an  unmeasurable 
distance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  are  the  happier  woman. 

Mrs.  Page,  Let 's  consult  together  against  thii 
greasy  knight.     Come  hither.  V^^  retire 

Enter  Ford,  Pistol,  Page,  and  Nym. 

Ford.  Well,  I  hope,  it  be  not  so.  ' 

Pvst.  Hope  is  a  curtail  dog  in  some  afiairs ; 
Sir  John  affects  thy  wife. 

Ford.  Why,  sir,  my  wife  is  not  young. 

Pist.  He  woos  both  high  and  low,  both  rich  and  poox 
Both  young  and  old,  one  with  another.    Ford, 
He  loves  the  gally-mawfry :  Ford,  perpend. 

Ford.  Love  my  wife  ? 

Pist.  With  liver  burning  hot :  prevent,  or  go  thou 
Like  sir  Actseon  he,  with  Ring-wood  at  thy  heeUi. 
0 !  odious  is  the  name. 

Ford.  What  name,  sir? 

Pist.  The  horn,  I  say.    Farewell : 
Take  heed ;  have  open  eye,  for  thieves  do  foot  by  night 
Take  heed,  ere  summer  comes,  or  euckoo  birds  do  sing.~ 
Away,  sir  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Believe  it,  Page ;  he  speaks  sense.^    [Exit  Fist 

Ford.  I  will  be  patient :  I  will  find  out  this. 

Nym,  And  this  is  true ;  [to  Page.]     I  like  not  tht 


1  preciPion  :  in  f.  «.     >  Become  kadeneyed  or  eommoii— «n  allntioii  to  the  oommonneai  with  which  James  I.  oonferred  the  dtitinotLot 
^  A  very  popui&r  air  to  wliieh  many  ballade  were  written.     «  f.  e.  give  this  speech  to  Pistol. 
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hoiDoor  of  lying.  He  hath  wronged  me  in  some 
hamoun :  I  should  haye  borne  the  humoured  letter  to 
her,  bat  I  have  a  sword,  and  it  shall  bite  upon  my 
iKcessity.  He  loves  yoir  wife;  there's  the  short  and 
(he  long.  My  name  is  corporal  Nym :  I  speak,  and  I 
avouch  'tis  true: — my  name  is  Nym,  and  Falsta£f 
lores  yoor  wife. — ^Adieu.  I  lore  not  Uie  humour  of 
b.'vad  and  cheese.    Adieu.  [Erit  Nth. 

Page.  The  humour  of  it,  quoth  'a !  here 's  a  fellow 
fnghta  English  out  of  his  wits. 

Ford.  I  will  seek  out  Falstaff. 

Page.  I  never  heard  such  a  drawling-aflfooting  rogue. 

Ford.  If  [  do  find  it,  weU. 

Page.  I  will  not  believe  such  a  Catalan,*  though  the 
pri«»t  o'  the  town  commended  him  for  a  true  man. 

Ford.  ^T  was  a  good  sensible  fellow :  well. 

Page.  How  now,  Meg ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Whither  go  you,  George  ? — ^Hark  you. 

Mrs.  Ford,  How  now,  sweet  Frank !  why  art  thou 
selsDcholy  ? 

fori.  I  melancholy  !  I  am  not  melancholy. — Get 
TOO  home,  go. 

Mis.  Fo^.  'Faith,  thou  hast  some  crotchets  in  thy 
bead  DOW. — ^Will^you  go,  mistress  Page  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Have  with  you. — ^You  '11  come  to  dinner, 
George  ?—{Jiic2e  to  Mrs.  Ford.]  Look,  who  comes 
viader:  she  shall  be  our  messenger  to  this  paltry 
knight. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Trust  me,  I  thought  on  her :  she  '11  fit  it. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  are  come  to  see  my  daughter  Anne  ? 

Qttkk.  Ay,  fonooth;  and,  I  pray,  how  does  good 
ffiiffTcss  Anne? 

Mrs.  Page.  Go  in  with  us,  and  see :  we  have  an 
knrs  talk  with  you. 

[Exeimt  Mrs.  Pack,  Mrs.  Ford,  and  Mrs.  QmcKLT. 

Page.  How  now,  master  Ford  ? 

F(ml.  You  heard  what  this  knave  told  me,  did  you 
sol' 

Page.  Yes ,  and  yon  heard  what  the  other  told  me. 

Fcrd.  Do  you  think  there  is  truth  in  them  ? 

Page.  Hang  'em,  slaves ;  I  do  not  think  the  knight 
rz-M  offer  it :  but  these  that  accuse  him,  in  his  intent 
ujvards  our  wives,  are  a  yoke  of  his  discarded  men ; 
mj  rt^es,  now  they  be  out  of  service. 

Ford.  Were  they  his  men  ? 

Page.  Marry,  were  they. 

Fsnf.  I  like  it  never  the  better  for  that. — ^Doei  he 
i«a:the  Garter? 

Page.  Ay,  marry,  does  he.  If  he  should  intend  this 
^wagB  towards  my  wife,  I  would  turn  her  loose  to 
Lb  ;  ftfld  what  he  gets  more  of  b«^  than  sharp  words, 
^rt  It  lie  on  my  head. 

/W.  I  do  not  misdoubt  my  wife,  but  I  would  be 

^h  to  turn  them  together.  A  man  may  be  too  con- 
ii^at ;  I  would  have  nothing  lie  on  my  head.  I  cannot 
>  tbas  satisfied. 

Pegs.  Look,  where  my  ranting  Host  of  the  Garter 
QSHf .  There  is  either  liquor  in  his  pate,  or  money 
a  his  parse,  wlien  he  loola  so  merrily.— How,  now, 
^^host! 

Enter  Host.* 

^  Best.  How  now,  buUy-rook !  thou  'rt  a  gentlemsn. 
CtT«iierD-justice|  I  say. 

Enter  Shallow. 

Asf.  I  follow,  mine  host,  I  follow.— Good  even,  and 

•v?^,  good  msster  Page.     Master  Page,  will  you  go 

'^  Qs^  we  have  sport  in  hand. 


Host  Tell  him,  cavaliero-justice  ,*  tell  him,  bully- 
rook. 

Shot.  Sir,  there  is  a  fray  to  be  fought  between  sir 
Hugh,  the  Welsh  priest,  and  Gains,  the  French  doctor. 

Ford.  Good  mine  Host  o'  the  Garter,  a  word  with  ynu. 

Host.  What  say' St  thou,  my  bully-rook  ? 

[T%ey  go  aside. 

Shal.  Will  vou  [to  Page]  go  with  us  to  beliold  it? 
My  merry  host  hath  had  the  measuring  of  their  weapons, 
and,  I  think,  hath  appointed  them  contrary  places ;  for. 
believe  me,  I  hear,  the  parson  is  no  jester.  Hark,  1 
will  tell  you  what  our  sport  shall  be. 

Host.  Hast  thou  no  suit  against  my  knight,  my 
guest-cavalier? 

Ford.  None,  I  protest :  but  I  '11  give  you  a  pottle  of 
burnt  sack  to  give  me  recourse  to  him,  and  tell  him, 
my  name  is  Brook;  only  for  a  jest. 

Host,  My  hand,  bully :  thou  shalt  have  egress  and 
regress ;  said  I  well  ?  and  thy  name  shall  be  Brook. 
It  is  a  merry  knight.^ — Will  you  go  on  here  ?* 

Shal.  Have  with  you,  mine  host. 

Page.  I  have  heard,  the  Frenchman  hath  good  skill 
in  his  rapier. 

&ud.  Tut,  sir !  I  could  have  told  you  more :  in  these 
times  you  stand  on  distance,  your  passes,  stocoadoes, 
and  I  know  not  what:  'tis  the  heart,  master  Page: 
't  is  here,  't  is  here.  I  have  seen  the  time,  with  my 
long  sword,  I  would  have  made  you  four  tall  fellows 
skip  like  rats. 

Host,  Here,  boys,  here,  here !  shall  we  wag? 

Page,  Have  with  you. — ^I  had  rather  hear  them 
scold  than  see  them  fight. 

[Eieunt  Hostj  Shallow,  and  Pagx. 

Ford.  Though  Page  be  a  secure  fool,  and  stands  so 
firmly  on  his  wife's  fidelity,  yet  I  cannot  put  off  my 
opinion  so  easily :  she  was  in  his  company  at  Page's 
house,  and  what  they  made  there,  I  know  not.  Well, 
I  will  look  farther  into 't ;  and  I  have  a  disguise  to 
sound  Falstaff.  If  I  find  her  honest,  I  lose  not  my 
labour :  if  she  be  otherwise,  't  is  labour  well  bestowed. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II.-— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstatf  and  Pistol. 

Fat.  I  will  not  lend  thee  a  penny. 

Pist,  Why,  then  the  world 's  mine  oyster, 
Which  I  with  sword  will  open. — 

Fal.  Not  a  penny.  I  have  been  content,  sir,  you 
should  lay  my  countenance  to  pawn:  I  have  grated 
upon  my  good  friends  for  three  reprieves  for  you  and 
your  cottch*-fellow,  Nym ;  or  else  you  had  looked 
through  the  grate,  like  a  gemini  of  baboons.  I  am 
danmed  in  hell  for  swearing  to  gentlemen,  my  friends, 
you  were  good  soldiers,  and  tsll  fellows :  and  when 
mistress  Bridget  lost  the  haadle  of  her  fan,  I  took 't 
upon  mine  honour  thou  hadst  it  not. 

Pist,  Didst  thou  not  share?  hadst  thou  not  fifteen 
pence? 

Fal,  Reason,  you  rogue,  reason:  think'st  thou,  I'll 
endanger  my  soul  gratis?  At  a  word,  hang  no  more 
about  me,  I  am  no  gibbet  for  you : — go. — A  short  knife 
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and  a  throng : — to  your  manor  of  Pickt-hatch,*  go. — 
You  '11  not  bear  a  letter  for  me,  you  rogue  I — yon  stand 
upon  your  honour ! — ^Why,  thou  unconflnable  baseness, 
it  is  as  much  as  I  can  do,  to  keep  the  terms  of  my 
honour  precise.  I,  I,  I  myself  sometimes,  leaving  the 
fear  of  heaven  on  the  left  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour 
in  my  necessity,  am  fain  to  shuffle,  to  hedge,  and  to 

ddna.      *  f.  6.  h»Te     Enttr  Hott  €tn4  Shallow.     *  Aii^h«ir«> :  in  f. «.     «  eoMh        A  Iioiidoii  looallty  of 
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lurch ;  and  yet  you,  you  rogae,  will  enflconce  your  ragB, 
your  cat-a-mountain  looks,  your  red*lattice*  phraaes, 
and  your  bold-beating*  oaths,  under  the  shelter  of  your 
honour !    You  will  not  do  it,  you? 

Pist.  I  do  relent :  what  wouldst  thou  more  of  man? 
Enter  Robin. 

Rob.  Sir.  here 's  a  woman  would  speak  with  you. 

Fal,  Let  her  approach. 

Enter  Mistress  Quickly. 

Quick.  Give  your  worship  good-morrow. 

Fal.  Good-morrow,  good  w&e. 

Quick.  Not  BOj  an  ^t  please  your  worship. 

Fal.  Good  maid,  then. 

Quick.  I  '11  be  sworn ;  as  my  mother  was,  the  first 
hour  I  was  bom. 

Fal.  I  do  beliere  the  swearer.    What  with  me  ? 

Quick.  Shall  I  vouchsafe  your  worship  a  word  or  two  ? 

Fal.  Two  thousand,  fair  woman;  and  I  '11  vouchsafe 
thee  the  hearing. 

Quick.  There  is  one  mistress  Ford,  sir:— I  pray, 
come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. — ^I  myself  dwell  with 
master  doctor  Caius. 

Fal.  Well,  on:  Mistress  Ford,  you  say,— 

Quick.  Your  worship  says  very  true ;  —  I  pray  your 
worship,  come  a  little  nearer  this  ways. 

Fal.  I  wanUnt  thee,  nobody  hears:— mine  own 
people,  mine  own  people. 

Quick.  Are  they  so  ?  Heaven  bless  them,  and  make 
the:n  his  servants ! 

Fal.  Well :  Mistress  Ford ;— what  of  her? 

Quick.  Why  sir,  she 's  a  good  creature.  Lord,  lord ! 
your  worship 's  a  wanton :  well,  heaVen  forgive  you, 
and  all  of  us,  I  pray ! 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford ;— come,  mistress  Ford, — 

Quick.  Marry,  this  is  the  short  and  the  long  of  it. 
You  have  brought  her  into  such  a  canaries,  as 't  is  won- 
derful :  the  best  courtier  of  them  all,  when  the  court 
lay  at  Windsor,  could  never  have  brought  her  to  such 
a  canary ;  yet  there  has  been  knights,  and  lords,  and 
gentlemen,  with  their  coaches ;  I  warrant  you,  coach 
after  coach,  letter  after  letter,  gift  after  gift ;  smelling 
so  sweetly,  all  musk,  and  so  rushling,  I  warrant  you, 
in  silk  and  gold ;  and  in  such  alligant  terms ;  and  in 
such  wine  and  sugar  of  the  best,  and  the  fairest,  that 
would  have  won  any  woman's  heart,  and,  I  warrant  you, 
they  could  never  get  an  eye-wink  of  her — I  had  myself 
twenty  angels  given  me  of  a  morning* ;  but  I  defy  all 
angels,  (in  any  such  sort,  as  they  say,)  but  in  the  way 
of  honesty ! — ^and,  I  warrant  you,  they  could  never  get 
her  so  much  as  sip  on  a  cup  with  the  proudest  of  them 
all ;  and  yet  there  has  been  earls,  nay,  which  is  more, 
pensioners* ;  but,  I  warrant  you,  all  is  one  with  her. 

Fal.  But  what  says  she  to  me  ?  be  brief,  my  good 
she  Mercury. 

Quick.  Marry,  she  hath  received  your  letter,  for  the 
which  she  thonWi  you  a  thousand  times;  and  she  gives 
you  to  pctify,  that  her  husband  will  be  absence  from 
h»'  house  between  ten  and  eleven. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven  ? 

Quick.  Ay,  forsooth ;  and  then  you  may  come  and 
see  the  picture,  she  says,  what  you  wot  of:  master 
Ford,  her  husband,  will  be  from  home.  Alas!  the 
sweet  woman  leads  an  ill  life  with  him :  he 's  a  very 
jealousy  man ;  she  leads  a  very  frampold*  life  with 
him,  good  heart. 

Fal.  Ten  and  eleven. — Woman,  commend  me  to  her ; 
I  will  not  fail  her. 


Quiek.  Why,  you  say  well.  But  I  have  anoHier 
messenger  to  your  worship :  mistress  Page  hath  her 
hearty  commendations  to  you  too ; — and  let  me  tell 
you  in  your  ear,  she 's  as  fartuous  a  civil  modest  wife, 
and  one  (I  tell  you)  tliatwill  not  miss  you  morning  nor 
evening  prayer,  ss  any  is  in  Windsor,  whee'er  be  the 
other:  and  she  bade  me  tell  your  worship,  that  her 
husband  is  seldom  from  home,  but  she  hopes  there 
will  cc»ne  a  time.  I  never  knew  a  woman  so  dote 
upon  a  man:  surely,  I  think  you  have  charms,  la;  yes, 
in  truth. 

Fal.  Not  I,  I  assure  thee :  setting  the  attraction  of 
my  good  parts  aside,  I  have  no  other  charms. 

Quick.  Blessing  on  your  heart  for 't ! 

Fal.  But  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  this :  has  Ford's  wife, 
and  Page's  wife,  acquainted  each  other  how  they  love  me? 

Quick.  That  were  a  jest,  indeed ! — they  have  not  so 
little  grace,  I  hope : — that  were  a  trick,  indeed !  But 
mistress  Page  would  desire  you  to  send  her  your  little 
page,  of  all  loves:*  her  husband  has  a  marvellous  in- 
fection to  the  little  page ;  and,  truly,  master  Page  is  an 
honest  man.  Never  a  wife  in  Wiiulsor  leads  a  better 
life  than  she  does :  do  what  she  will,  say  what  she  will, 
take  all,  pay  all,  go  to  bed  when  she  list,  rise  when 
she  list,  sll  is  as  she  will ;  and  truly,  she  deserves  it, 
for  if  there  be  a  kind  woman  in  Windsor,  she  is  one. 
You  must  send  her  your  page ;  no  remedy. 

Fal.  Why,  I  wiU. 

Quick.  Nay,  but  do  so,  then :  and,  look  you,  he  may 
come  and  go  between  you  both ;  and,  in  any  case,  have 
a  nayword,^  that  you  may  know  one  another's  mind, 
and  the  boy  never  need  to  understand  any  thing :  for 
't  is  not  good  that  children  should  know  any  wicked* 
nees;  old  folks,  you  know,  have  discretion,  as  they  say 
and  know  the  world. 

Fal.  Fare  thee  well:  commend  me  to  them  both 
There's  my  purse:  I  am  yet  thy  debtor. — Boy,  go 
along  with  this  woman. — ^This  news  distracts  me. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  RoBix. 

Pist,  This  punk  is  one  of  Cupid's  carriers. — 
Clap  on  more  sails ;  pursue,  up  with  your  fights.* 
Give  fire !    She  is  my  prize,  or  ocean  whelm  them  all ! 

[Exit  Pistol. 

Fal.  Say'st  thou  so,  old  Jack?  go  thy  ways;  I'll 
make  more  of  thy  old  body  than  1  have  done.  Will 
they  yet  look  after  thee  ?  Wilt  thou,  after  the  expense 
of  so  much  money,  be  now  a  gainer?  Good  body,  I 
thank  thee :  let  them  say,  't  is  grossly  done ;  so  it  be 
fairly  done,  no  matter. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  there's  one  master  Brook  below 
would  fain  speak  with  you,  and  be  acquainted  with 
you ;  and  hath  sent  your  worship  a  morning's  draught 
of  sack.* 

Fal.  Brook,  is  his  name  ? 

Bard.  Ay,  sir. 

Fal.  Call  him  in;  [Exit  Bardolph.I  Such  Brooki 
are  welcome  to  me,  that  o'erflow  suon  liquor.  Ah  1 
ha !  mistress  Ford  and  mistress  Page,  have  I  encom- 
passed you ?  go  to ;  via! 

Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  Foar  Usguised. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

Fal.  And  you,  sir :  would  you  speak  with  me? 

Ford.  I  make  bold,  to  press  with  so  litUe  preparation 
upon  you. 

Fal.  You're  welcome.  What's  your  will?— Give 
us  leave,  drawer.  [Exit  Bardolph. 


I  Aff'kotue.     *  Mr.  Dyf«  tiafSMts  btar-ba$ting.     *  fnren  im  this  morniiif :  in  f.  «.     «  Elisabeth*!  band  of  pentiotert  wore  a  i 
dirl  unirorm.  and  no  perhaiM  excited  Dame  Qniekly't  admiration.     They  were  alao  men  of  fortune.     •  Vtxmiious.     *  BfmUm 
^  n'atrkword,     ■  CoverU  of  eome  kind  pat  up  to  proteot  the  men  in  an  engagement.     *  It  was  a  oommon  ooitom  to  bestow  preeeati  r' 
winp  in  Shal^etpeare^n  day. 
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Fwd.  Sir,  I  am  a  gentlemao  that  haye  spent  much : 
BIT  name  is  Brook. 

Fd.  Good  master  Brook,  I  desire  more  aequaintance 
rfyoTi. 

Ford.  Good  sir  John,  I  sue  for  yonxs :  not  to  charge 
joa,  for  I  most  let  yoa  understand,  I  think  myself  in 
better  plight  for  a  lender  than  you  are;  the  which 
hath  Bomething  emboldened  me  to  this  unseasoned 
atmnon,  for,  they  say,  if  money  go  before,  all  ways 
do  lie  open. 

Fd.  Money  is  a  good  soldier,  sir,  and  will  on. 

Ford.  Troth,  and  I  haye  a  bag  of  money  here  trou- 
bies  me:  if  you  will  help  to  bear  it  sir  John,  take 
blf.  or  all,^  for  easing  me  of  the  carriage. 

Fal.  Sir,  I  know  not  how  I  may  deserve  to  be  your 
porter. 

Ford.  I  will  tell  you,  sir,  if  you  will  give  me  the 
baring. 

Fd.  Speak,  good  master  Brook :  I  shall  be  glad  to 
be  yoar  servant. 

Ford.  Sir,  I  hear  you  are  a  scholar , — ^I  will  be  brief 
lith  yoo,-HUid  you  have  been  a  man  long  known  to 
Bie.  though  I  had  never  so  good  means,  as  desire,  to 
make  myielf  acquainted  with  you.     I  shall  discover  a 
tbing  to  yon,  wherein  I  must  very  much  lay  open  mine 
ovo  usperfeetion ;  but,  good  sir  John,  as  you  have  one 
efc  upon  my  follies,  as  you  hear  them  unfolded,  turn 
laother  into  the  register  of  your  own,  that  I  may  pass 
with  a  reproof  the  easier,  sith  you  yourself  know,  how 
I  eaif  it  if  to  be  such  an  offender. 
I     Fal.  Very  well,  sir;  proceed. 
I     Ford.  There  is  a   gentlewoman  in  this  town,  her 
I  bBsbtnd's  nsme  is  Ford. 
[     M,  Well,  sir. 

I     Ford.  I  have  long  loved  her,  and,  I  protest  to  you, 

I  Wftowed  mudi  on  her ;   followed  her*  with  a  doting 

I  Aberruiee;  engrossed  opportunities  to  meet  her;  fee'd 

I  c^^erj  flight  oeeasion,  that  could  but  niggardly  give  me 

i^#  of  her :  not  only  bought  many  presents  to  give 

j  he:,  but  have  ^ven  largely  to  many,  to  know  what  she 

«^5nld  have  given.     Briefly,  I  have  pursued  her,  as 

'•€Tc  haih  puTvned  me,  which  hath  been  on  the  wing 

«f  lii  oeeasioDS :  but  whatsoever  I  have  merited,  either 

^  my  mind,  or  in  my  means,  meed,  I  am  sure,  I  have 

reeeiTed  none,  unless  experience  be  a  jewel ;  that  I 

kn«  purchased  at  an  infinite  rate,  and  that  hath 

taofiit  me  to  say  this : 

W  Hke  a  Modov  flies j  when  substance  love  pursues; 
Pwsmng  thai  tkcdflies^  and  flying  what  pursues, 

Fd.  Have  you  received  no  promise  of  satisfaction  at 
Iff  bands? 

F'ird.  Never. 

Fd.  Have  you  importuned  her  to  such  a  purpose? 

Ford.  Xevcr. 

Fd.  Of  what  quality  was  your  love  then? 

iW.  Like  a  fair  house,  built  upon  another  man's 
r^ ;  io  that  I  have  lost  my  edifice,  by  mistaking 
^^  place  where  I  erected  it. 

fd.  To  what  purpose  have  you  unfolded  this  to  me  ? 

F^d.  Whoi  I  have  told  you  that,  I  have  told  you 
^  Some  say,  that  though  she  appear  honest  to  me, 
V^  ia  other  plaees  she  enlargeth  her  mirth  so  far,  that 
'^  if  shrewd  construction  made  of  her.  Now,  sir 
^  here  is  the  heart  of  my  purpose :  you  are  a  gen- 
'^iissA  of  ezeellent  breeding,  admirable  discourse,  of 
V^  idmittanee,  authentic  in  your  place  and  person, 

ri^iiBy  sDofwed  for  your  many  war-like,  court-like', 

^  leaned  preparations. 
feO,fir! 


Ford.  Believe  it,  for  you  know  it. — ^There  is  money, 
spend  it,  spend  it :  spend  more ;  spend  all  I  have,  only 
give  me  so  much  of  your  time  in  exchange  of  it,  as  to 
lay  an  amiable  siege  to  the  honesty  of  this  Ford's  wife: 
use  your  art  of  wooing,  win  her  to  consent  to  you;  if 
any  man  may,  you  may  as  soon  as  any. 

.FW.  Would  it  apply  well  to  the  vehemeney  of  your 
affection,  that  I  should  win  what  you  would  enjoy? 
Methinks,  you  prescribe  to  yourself  very  preposterously 

Ford.  0 !  understand  my  drift.  She  dwells  so  se- 
curely on  the  excellency  of  her  honour,  that  the  folly 
of  my  suit'  dares  not  present  itself:  she  is  too  bright 
to  be  looked  against.  Now,  could  I  come  to  her  with 
any  detection  in  my  hand,  my  desires  had  instance  and 
argument  to  commend  themselves ;  1  could  drive  her, 
then,  from  the  ward  of  her  purity,  her  reputation,  her 
marriage  vow,  and  a  thousand  other  her  defences,  which 
now  are  too  too  strongly  embattled  against  me.  What 
say  you  Xo  't,  sir  John  ? 

lid.  Master  Brook,  I  will  first  make  bold  with  your 
money ;  next,  give  me  your  hand ;  and  last,  as  I  am  a 
gentleman,  you  shall,  if  you  will,  enjoy  Ford's  wife. 

Ford,  0  good  sir ! 

Fal.  I  say  you  shall. 

Ford.  Want  no  money,  sir  John;  you  shall  want 
none. 

Fal,  Want  no  mistress  Ford,  master  Brook;  you  shall 
want  none.  I  shall  be  with  her  (I  may  tell  you)  by  her 
own  appointment;  even  as  you  came  in  to  me,  her 
assistant,  or  go-between,  parted  from  me :  I  say,  I  shall 
be  with  her  between  ten  and  eleven ;  for  at  Uiat  time 
the  jealous  rascally  knave,  her  husband,  will  be  forth. 
Come  you  to  me  at  night;  you  shall  know  how  1  speed. 

Ford,  I  am  blest  in  your  acquaintance.  Do  you 
know  Ford,  sir  ? 

Fal,  Hang  him,  poor  cuckoldly  knave !  I  know  him 
not. — ^Yet  I  wrong  him  to  call  him  poor:  they  say, 
the  jealous  wittolly  knave  hath  masses  of  money,  for 
the  which  his  wife  seems  to  me  well-favoured.  I  will 
use  her  as  the  key  of  the  cuckoldly  rogue's  coffer,  and 
there 's  my  harvest-home. 

Ford.  I  would  you  knew  Ford,  sir,  that  you  might 
avoid  him,  if  you  saw  him. 

Fai,  Hang  him,  mechanical  salt-butter  rogue !  I  will 
stare  him  out  of  his  wits ;  I  will  awe  him  with  my 
cudgel :  it  shall  hang  like  a  meteor  o'er  the  cuckold's 
horns :  master  Brook,  thou  shalt  know  I  will  predomi- 
nate over  the  peasant,  and  thou  shalt  lie  with  his  wife. 
— Come  to  me  soon  at  night. — ^Ford  's  a  knave,  and  I 
will  aggravate  his  style ;  thou,  master  Brook,  shalt  know 
him  for  a  knave  and  cuckold. — Come  to  me  soon  ai 
night.  [Exit, 

Ford,  What  a  damned  Epicurean  rascal  is  this  ! — 
My  heart  is  ready  to  crack  with  impatienee. — ^Who 
says^  this  is  improvident  jealousy  ?  my  wife  hath  sent 
to  Imn,  the  hour  is  fixed,  the  match  is  made.  Would 
any  man  have  thought  this  ? — See  the  hell  of  having  a 
false  woman !  my  1^  shall  be  abused,  my  coffers  ran* 
sacked,  my  reputation  gnawn  at ;  and  I  shall  not  only 
receive  this  villainous  wrong,  but  stand  under  the  adop- 
tion of  abominable  terms,  and  by  him  that  does  me  this 
wrong.  Terms  !  names  ! — Amaimon  sounds  well : 
Lucifer,  well;  Barbason,  well;  yet  they  are  devils' 
additions,  the  names  of  fiends :  but  cuckold  I  wittol 
cuckold !'  the  devil  himself  hath  not  suc^  a  name. 
Page  is  an  ass,  a  secure  ass ;  he  will  trust  his  wife,  he 
will  not  be  jealous :  I  will  rather  trust  a  Fleming  with 
my  butter,  parson  Hugh  the  Welshman  with  my  dieese, 
an  Irishman  with  my  aqua  vitas  bottfe,  or  a  thief  to  walk 
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my  ambling  geldins,  than  my  wife  with  henelf :  then 
she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  then  she  devises ;  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearts  they  may  effect,  they 
will  break  their  hearts  but  they  will  effect.  Heaven 
be  praised  for  my  jealousy ! — ^Eleven  o'clock  the  hour 
f  will  prevent  this  detect  my  wife,  be  revenged  on 
Falstaff,  and  laugh  at  Page.  I  will  about  it :  better 
three  houn$  too  soon,  than  a  minute  too  late.  Fie,  fie, 
fie!  cuckold!  cuckold!  cuckold!  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Caius  and  Buobt. 

Caius.  Jack  Rugby ! 

Ru^,  Sir. 

Catus.  Vat  is  de  clock.  Jack  ? 

Rug,  'T  is  past  the  hour,  sir,  that  sir  Hugh  promised 
to  meet.' 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  has  save  his  soul,  dat  he  is  no  come : 
he  has  pray  his  Pible  veil,  dat  he  is  no  come.  By  gar, 
Jack  Rugby,  he  is  dead  already,  if  he  be  come. 

Rug,  He  is  wise,  sir ;  he  knew  your  worship  would 
kill  him,  if  he  came. 

Cams,  By  gar,  de  herring  is  no  dead,  so  as  I  vill  kill 
him.  Take  your  rapier.  Jack ;  I  vill  tell  you  how  I 
\ill  kill  him. 

Ruf,  Alas,  sir !  I  cannot  fence.   [Runs  back  afraid,^ 

Catus,  Villainy,  take  your  rapier. 

R^^  Forbear ;  here 's  company. 

Enter  Host,  Shallow,  Slendsr,  and  Paok. 

Host,  Bless  thee,  bully  doctor. 

Shal.  Save  you,  master  doctor  Caius. 

Page,  Now,  good  master  dcwtor. 

Slen,  Give  you  good-morrow,  sir. 

Caius,  Vat  be  all  you,  one,  two,  tree,  four,  come  for? 

Host.  To  see  thee  fight;  to  see  thee  foin,  to  see  thee 
traverse,  to  see  thee  here,  to  see  thee  there;  to  see 
thee  pass  thy  punto,  thy  stock,  thy  reverse,  thy  dis- 
tance, thy  montant.  Is  he  dead,  my  Ethiopian?  is  he 
dead,  my  Francisco?  ha,  bully !  What  says  my  iBscu- 
lapius?  my  Galen?  my  heart  of  elder?'  ha !  is  he  dead, 
bully-stale  ?  is  he  dead  f 

Caius.  By  gar,  he  is  de  coward  Jack  priest  of  the 
vorld ;  he  is  not  show  his  face. 

Host,  Thou  art  a  Ca&talian-king-Urinal :'  Hector  of 
Greece,  my  boy. 

Caius.  I  pray  you,  bear  vitness  that  me  have  Btay  six 
or  seven,  two,  tree  houis  for  him,  and  he  is  no  come. 

Shal,  He  is  the  wiser  man,  master  doctor :  he  is  a 
curer  of  souls,  and  you  a  curer  of  bodies ;  if  you  should 
fight,  you  go  against  the  hair  of  your  professions.  Is  it 
not  true,  master  Page? 

Page,  Master  Shallow,  you  have  yourself  been  a 
great  fighter,  though  now  a  man  of  peace. 


Shal.  Bodykins,  master  Page,  though  I  now  be  old, 
and  of  the  peace,  if  I  see  a  sword  out^  my  finger  itdies 
to  make  one.  Though  we  are  justices,  and  doctors, 
and  churchmen,  master  Page,  we  have  some  salt  of  our 
youth  in  us :  we  are  the  sons  of  women,  master  Page. 

Page.  'Tis  true,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  It  will  be  found  so,  master  Page. — ^Blaster 
doctor  Caius,  I  am  come  to  fetch  you  home.  I  am 
sworn  of  the  peace :  you  have  showed  yourself  a  wise 
physician,  and  sir  Hugh  hath  shown  himself  a  wise 
and  patient  churchman.  You  must  go  with  me,  mas- 
ter doctor. 

Host.  Pardon,  guest-justice. — A  word,  Monsieur 
Mock-water. 

Caius.  Mock-vater!  vat  is  dat? 

Host.  Mock-water,  in  our  English  tongue,  is  valour, 
bully. 

Caius.  By  gar,  then,  I  have  as  much  modc-vater  as 
de  Englishman. — Scurvy  jack-dog  priest !  by  gar,  me 
vill  cut  his  ears. 

Host.  He  will  dapper-daw  thee  tightly,  bully. 

Caius.  Clapper-de-claw !  vat  is  dat  ? 

Host.  That  is,  he  will  make  thee  amends. 

Caius.  By  gar,  me  do  look,  he  shall  dapper-de-daw 
me ;  for,  by  gar,  me  vill  have  it. 

Host.  And  I  will  provoke  him  toH,  or  let  him  wag. 

Caius.  Me  tank  you  for  dat. 

Host.  And  moreover,  bully, — ^But  first,  master  guest, 
and  master  Page,  and  eke  cavaliero  Slender,  gp  you 
through  the  town  to  Frogmore.  [Aside  to  them. 

Page.  Sir  Hugh  is  there,  is  he  ? 

Host.  He  is  there :  see  what  humour  he  is  in,  and  I 
will  bring  the  doctor  about  by  the  fields.  Will  it  do 
well? 

Shal,  We  will  do  it. 

Page.  Shal,  and  Slen,  Adieu,  good  master  doctor. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  a$ul  SueifDn. 

Caius,  By  gar,  me  vill  kill  de  priest,  for  he  speak 
for  a  jack-an-ape  to  Anne  Page. 

Host,  Let  him  die.  Sheathe  thy  impatience;  throw 
cold  water  on  thy  choler.  Go  about  the  fields  with  me 
through  Frogmore ;  I  will  bring  thee  where  mistress 
Anne  Page  is,  at  a  farm-house  a  feasting,  and  thou 
shall  woo  her.     Curds  and  cream,*  said  I  well  ? 

Cains.  By  gar,  me  tank  you  for  dat :  by  gar,  I  love 
you ;  and  I  shall  procure-a  you  de  good  guest,  de  earl, 
de  knight,  de  lords,  de  gentlemen,  my  patients. 

Host.  For  the  which  I  will  be  thy  adversary  toward 
Anne  Page :  said  I  well  ? 

Caius.  By  gar,  'tis  good;  veil  said. 

Host.  Let  us  wag  then. 

Caius.  Come  at  my  heela.  Jack  Rugby. 

[ExemL 


♦ 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Field  near  Frogmore. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  ufith  a  book,  and  Simple. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  good  master  Slender's  serving- 
man,  and  friend  Simple  by  your  name,  which  way  have 
you  looked  for  master  Caius,  that  calls  himself  Doctor 
of  Physic? 

Sim.  Marry,  sir,  the  pit-way,  the  park-way,*  old 
Windsor  way,  and  every  way,  but  the  town  way. 


1  Thif  direction  if  not  in  f.  •.     *  Th«  elder  hM  a  eoft  pith, 
in  Kreatdit&voor  with  the  English  when  thii  play  was  written. 


Eva,  I  most  fehemently  desire  you,  yon  will  also 
look  that  way. 

Sim,  I  will,  sir.  [Retiring, 

Eva,  Pless  my  soul,  how  full  of  cholers  I  am,  and 
trempling  of  mind! — ^I  shall  be  glad,  if  he  have  de- 
ceived me. — How  melancholies  I  am ! — ^I  will  knog  bii 
urinals  about  his  knave's  costard,  when  I  have  good 
opportunities  for  the  'ork : — ^pless  my  soul ! 

[Singi, 


*  Knight  reads,  Cattilian,  King-Urinal.    The  Spaniards  were,  of  eoona 
*  cried  game :  in  f.  e.    *-th»  petty-ward,  the  park-ward,  erery  way :  ial*. 
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To  skallow  riversj  to  whose  fallsy^ 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrtgab  ; 
There  wiil  we  make  our  peds  of  roses, 
And  a  thousand  fragrant  posies, 
ToshalUjw^ 

Meref  onm^  I  haTe  a  great  dispoeitioiiB  to  orj.  l^mgj." 
Mzlodiofos  birds  sing  Tnadrigals  j-^ 
When  as  I  sat  in  Pabylon,* 
And  a  thousand  vagram  posies. 
To  shallow^ 

Sim.  [Coming  forward.]  Yonder  he  is  coming,  thia 
wiy.  sir  Hugh. 

£«a.  He's  welcome.  [Sings,* 

To  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  faUs — 
B^ren  prosper  the  right ! — ^What  weapons  is  he? 

Sim,  No  weapons,  sir.  There  comes  my  master, 
Du.«ter  Shallow,  and  another  gentleman,  from  Frog- 
more,  oyer  the  stile,  this  way. 

Em,  Pray  you,  giro  me  my  gown ;  or  else  keep  it 
is  TOOT  arms. 

Enter  Paok,  Shallow,  and  Slsndkr. 

SHial.  How  now,  master  parson !  Good-morrow,  good 
ar  Hugh.  Keep  a  gamester  from  the  dice,  and  a  good 
frludent  from  his  book,  and  it  is  wonderfuL 

Slen,  Ah,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Pagt.  Save  you,  good  sir  Hugh. 

Eva.  Pless  yon  from  his  mercy  sake,  all  of  you ! 

S&o/.  What !  the  swoid  and  the  word?  do  you  study 
them  both,  master  parson  ? 

Page.  And  youthful  still,  in  your  doublet  and  hose, 
tiu5  raw  rheumatic  day  ? 

Em.  There  is  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

Page.  We  are  come  to  you  to  do  a  good  office,  master 
pa-son. 

Em.  Fery  well:  what  is  it? 

Page.  Yonder  is  a  most  rorerend  gentleman,  who. 
fedk  baring  received  wrong  by  some  person,  is  at 
D»4  odds  with  his  own  gravity  sjid  patience  that  ever 
yoQ  saw. 

Skal.  I  have  lived  foursome  yean,  and  upward,  I 
serer  heard  a  man  of  his  place,  gravity,  and  learning, 
80  vide  of  his  own  respect. 

Em.  What  is  he? 

P<i?e.  I  think  you  know  him;  master  doctor  Caius, 
Hi?  renowned  French  physician. 

Em.  Got's  will,  and  his  passion  of  my  heart !  I  had 
u  lief  you  would  tell  me  of  a  mess  of  pomdge. 

Pige.  Why? 

Eta.  He  has  no  more  knowledge  in  Hibbocrates  and 
Galea^— and  he  is  a  knave  besides ;  a  cowardly  knave, 
b  rna  would  desires  to  be  acquainted  withal. 

Pege.  I  warrant  you,  he 's  the  man  should  fight  with 
hiia 

Sm.  0,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

Sfli.  It  appears  so,  by  his  weapons. — Keep  them 
isnader : — here  comes  doctor  Caius. 

Enter  Host,  Caius,  and  Ruobt. 

Pagt.  Nay,  good  master  panson.  keep  in  your  weapon. 

SU.  So  do  you,  good  master  doctor. 

&et.  Disarm  them,  and  let  them  question :  let  them 
kirp  their  limbs  whole,  and  hack  our  English. 

Cstas.  I  pray  yon,  let-a  me  speak  a  word  vit  your 
or:  verefore  vill  you  not  meet-r  me? 

Eva.  Pray  yon,  use  your  patience :  in  good  time. 

CoMs.  By  gar,  you  are  de  coward,  do  Jack  dog,  John 

«?^ 

&a.  Pray  you,  let  us  not  be  laughing-stogs  to  other 
Bes^i  Inunoura;  I  desire  you  in  friendship,  and  I  will 


one  way  or  other  make  you  amends. — ^I  will  kuog  your 
urinals  about  your  knave's  cogsoomb  for  missing  your 
meetings  and  appointments. 

Cains.  Liable  ! — Jack  Rugby, — ^mine  Host  de  Jam" 
ti^e,  have  I  not  stay  for  him,  to  kill  him?  have  I  not, 
at  de  place  I  did  appoint  ? 

Eva.  As  I  am  a  Christian  soul,  now,  look  you,  this 
is  the  place  appointed.  I  '11  be  judgment  by  mine  Host 
of  the  Garter. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say !  Gallia  and  Guallia,  French  and 
Welsh ;  soul-curer  and  body-curer. 

Caius.  Ay,  dat  is  very  good :  excellent. 

Host.  Peace,  I  say  !  hear  mine  Host  of  the  Garter. 
Am  I  politic  ?  am  I  subtle  ?  am  I  a  Machiavel  ?  Shall 
I  lose  my  doctor  ?  no ;  he  giv^s  me  the  potions,  and 
the  motions.  Shall  I  lose  my  parson?  my  priest?  my 
sir  Hugh  ?  no ;  he  gives  me  the  proverbs  and  the  no> 
verbs.— ^ive  me  thy  hands,  celestial  and  terrestrial  ;* 
so. — Boys  of  art,  I  have  deceived  you  both;  I  have 
directed  you  to  wrong  places :  your  hearts  are  mighty, 
your  skins  are  whole,  and  let  burnt  sack  be  the  issue. 
— Come,  lay  their  swords  to  pawn. — ^FoUow  me,  lad  of 
peace :  follow,  follow,  follow. 

Shai.  Trust  me,  a  mad  host. — ^Follow,  gentlemen, 
follow. 

&en,  O,  sweet  Anne  Page ! 

[Exeunt  Shallow,  Slender,  Page,  and  Host. 

Caius.  Ha !  do  I  perceive  dat !  have  you  make-a  de 
sot  of  us?  ha,  ha! 

Eva.  This  is  well,  he  has  made  us  his  vlouting-stog. 
— I  desire  you,  that  we  may  be  friends,  and  let  us  knog 
our  prains  together  to  be  revenge  on  this  same  scall*, 
scurvy,  cogging  companion,  the  Host  of  the  Garter. 

Caius.  By  gar,  vit  all  my  heart.  He  promise  to  bring 
me  vere  is  Anne  Page :  by  gar,  he  deceive  me  too. 

Eva.  Well,  I  will  smite  his  noddles. — Pray  yon, 
follow.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Street  in  Windsor. 
Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  keep  your  way,  little  gallant :  you 
were  wont  to  be  a  follower,  but  now  you  are  a  leader 
Whether  had  you  rather,  lead  mine  eyes,  or  eye  youi 
master^s  heels  ? 

Rob.  I  had  rather,  forsooth,  go  before  you  like  a 
man,  than  follow  him  like  a  dwturf. 

Mrs.  Page.  O !  you  are  a  flattering  boy :  now,  I  soe, 
you  '11  be  a  courtier. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford,  Well  met,  mistress  Page.    Whither  go  you  ? 

Mrs.  Page,  Truly,  sir,  to  see  your  wife :  is  she  at 
home? 

Ford.  Ay;  and  as  idle  as  she  may  hang  together, 
for  "w-ant  of  your  company.  I  think,  if  your  husbands 
were  dead,  you  two  would  marry. 

Mrs.  Page.  Be  sure  of  that, — ^two  other  husbands. 

Ford.  Where  had  you  this  pretty  weather-cock  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  I  cannot  tell  what  the  dickens  his  name 
is  my  husband  had  him  of. — ^What  do  you  call  your 
knight's  name,  sirrah  ? 

Rob.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Ford.  Sir  John  Falstaif! 

Mrs.  Page.  He,  he:  I  can  never  hit  on's  name- 
There  is  such  a  league  between  my  good  man  and  liim ! 
Is  your  wife  at  home  indeed  ? 

Ford.  Indeed,  she  is. 

Mrs.  Page,  By  your  leave,  sir :  I  am  sick,  till  I  see 
her.  [Exeunt  Mrs.  Page  and  Robin. 


U 
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Ford.  Hath  Page  any  brains !  hath  he  any  eyea  ?  hath 
he  any  thinking  ?  Sure,  they  sleep ;  he  hath  no  use  of 
them.  Why,  this  boy  will  carry  a  letter  twenty  miles, 
as  easy  as  a  cannon  will  shoot  point-blank  twelve  score. 
He  pieces-out  his  wife's  inclination ;  he  gives  her  folly 
motion,  and  advantage :  and  now  she 's  going  to  my 
wife,  and  Falstaff 's  boy  with  her.  A  man  may  hear 
this  shower  sing  in  the  wind : — and  Falstaff^s  boy  with 
her! — Good  plots! — they  are  laid;  and  our  revolted 
wives  share  damnation  together.  Well;  I  will  take 
him,  then  torture  my  wife,  pluck  the  borrowed  veil  of 
modesty  from  the  so-seeming  mistress  Page,  divulge 
Page  himself  for  a  secure  and  will\il  Actaeon ;  and  to 
these  violent  proceediiy^s  all  my  neighbours  shall  cry 
aim*.  [Clock  strikes  ten.*]  The  clock  gives  me  my  cue, 
and  my  assurance  bids  me  search ;  there'  I  shall  find 
Falstaff.  I  shall  be  rather  praised  for  this,  than 
mocked ;  for  it  is  as  positive  as  the  earth  is  firm,  that 
Falstafl^  is  there :  I  will  go. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  Slender,  Host,  Sir  Hugh 

Evans,  Caius,  and  Rugby. 
Page,  Shal.  ifc.  Well  met,  master  Ford. 
Ford.  Trust  me,  a  good  knot.     I  have  good  cheer  at 
home,  and  I  pray  you  all  go  with  me. 
Shal.  I  must  excuse  myself,  master  Ford. 
Slen.  And  so  must  I,  sir :  we  have  appointed  to  dine 
with  mistress  Anne,  and  I  would  not  break  with  her 
for  more  money  than  I  '11  speak  of. 

Shal.  We  have  lingered  about  a  mat<;h  between 
Anne  Page  and  my  cousin  Slender,  and  this  day  we 
shall  have  our  answer. 

Slen.  I  hope,  I  have  your  good  will,  father  Page. 
Page.  You  have,  master  Slender ;  I  stand  wholly  for 
you  :---but  my  wife,  master  doctor,  is  for  you  altogether. 
Caius.  Ay,  by  gar;  and  de  maid  is  love-a  me :  my 
nursh-a  Quickly  tell  me  so  mush. 

Ho.tt.  What  say  you  to  young  master  Fenton?  he 
capers,  he  dances,  he  has  eyes  of  youth,  he  writes 
verses,  he  speaks  holyday,  he  smells  April  and  May  : 
he  will  carry  \  he  will  carry  H ;  H  is  in  his  buttons ; 
he  will  carry 't. 

Page.  Not  by  my  consent,  I  promise  you.  The  gen- 
tleman is  of  no  having* :  he  kept  company  with  the  wild 
Prince  and  Poins ;  he  is  of  too  high  a  region ;  he  knows 
too  much.  No,  ho  shall  not  knit  a  knot  in  his  fortunes 
with  the  finger  of  my  substance :  if  he  take  her,  let  him 
take  her  simply :  the  wealth  I  have  waits  on  my  con- 
sent, and  my  consent  goes  not  that  way. 

Ford.  I  beseech  you,  heartily,  some  of  you  go  home 
with  me  to  dinner :  besides  your  cheer,  you  shall  have 
sport ;  I  will  show  you  a  monster. — Master  doctor,  you 
shall  go: — so  shall  you,  master  Page; — and  you,  sir 
Huffh. 

Shal.  Well,  fare  you  well. — ^We  shall  have  the  freer 
wooing  at  master  Page's. 

[Exeunt  Shallow  and  Slender. 
Caius.  Go  home,  John  Rugby;  I  come  anon. 

[Exit  Rugby. 

Hoitt.  Farewell,  my  hearts.     I  will  to  my  honest 

knisht  Falstaff*.  and  drink  canary  with  him.    [Exit  Host. 

Ford.  [A.side.]  I  think,  I  shall  drink  in  pipe-wine 

first  with  him ;  I  '11  make  him  dance.    Will  you  go, 

gentles  ? 

All.  Have  with  you,  to  see  this  monster.      [Exeunt. 


SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter  Mrs,  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 
Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John  !  what,  Robert ! 

•  Applaud— 9k  term  in  •rchcry.  *  Not  in  f.  e.  'where:  in  f.  e.  ♦  Property.  »  Wnskerwomen. 
muMket  rrnm  the  (t»lian  muschetto.  a  Httle  hawk.  "*  Ajack^  or  pupptt  tnrown  at  a«  a  mark,  in  Lent. 
anU  Stella.    *  if  fortune  were  not  thy  foe. 


Mrs.  Page.  Quickly,  quickly.    Is  the  buck-baak6l — 
Mrs.  Ford.  I  warrant. — ^What.  Robin,  I  say ! 

Enter  Servants  with  a  large  Basket, 
Mrs,  Page.  Come,  come,  oome. 
Mrs,  Ford.  Here,  Fct  it  down. 
Mrs,  Page,  Give  your  men  the  charge :  we  must  be 
brief. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Marry,  as  I  told  you  before,  John,  ard 
Robert,  be  ready  here  hard  by  in  the  brew-houFe ;  and 
when  I  suddenly  call  you,  come  forth,  and  (without  any 
pause,  or  staggering)  take  this  basket  on  your  shoulders : 
that  done,  trudge  with  it  in  all  haste,  and  carry  it 
among  the  whitsters*  in  Datchct  mead,  and  there  empty 
it  in  the  muddy  ditch  close  by  the  Thames  side. 
Mrs.  Page,  You  will  do  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  1  have  told  them  over  and  over;  they 
lack  no  direction.  Be  gone,  and  come  when  you  are 
called.  [Exeunt  Servants, 

Mrs.  Page.  Here  comes  little  Robin. 

Enter  Rcbin. 
Mrs,  Ford,  How  now,  my  eyas-musket*  ?  what  new* 
with  you  ? 

Rob.  My  master,  sir  John,  is  come  in  at  your  back* 
door,  mistress  Ford,  and  requests  your  company. 

Mrs.  Page,  You  little  Jack-a-lent',  have  you  been 
true  to  us? 

Rob,  Ay,  I  '11  be  sworn :  my  master  knows  not  of 
your  being  here ;  and  hath  threatened  to  put  me  into 
everlasting  liberty,  if  I  tell  you  of  it,  for  he  swears  he  'U 
turn  me  away. 

Mrs.  Page.  Thou'rt  a  good  boy;  this  secrecy  of 
thine  shall  be  a  tailor  to  thee,  and  shall  make  thee  a 
new  doublet  and  hose. — I  '11  go  hide  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Do  fo. — Go  tell  thy  master,  I  am  alone. 
Mistress  Page,  remember  you  your  cue.     [Exit  Robiv. 
Mrs,  Page,  I  warrant  thee :  if  I  do  not  act  it,  hi^ 
me.  [Exit  Mrs.  Pace. 

Mrs.  Ford.  €ro  to,  then :  we  '11  use  this  unwholesome 
humidity,  this  gross  watery  pumpion; — ^we'U  teach 
him  to  know  turtles  from  jays. 

Enter  Falstaff. 
Fal.  Have  I  caught  thee,  my  heavenly  jewel  ?•  Why, 
now  let  me  die,  for  I  have  lived  long  enough :  this  ii 
the  period  of  my  ambition.    O  this  blessed  hour ! 
Mrs.  Ford,  0,  sweet  sir  John  ! 
Fal.  Mistress  Ford,  I  cannot  cog,  I  cannot  prate, 
mistress  Ford.    Now  shall  I  sin  in  my  wish :  I  would 
thy  husband  were  dead,  I  '11  speak  it  before  the  best 
lord,  I  would  make  thee  my  lady. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  your  lady,  sir  John  ?  alas,  I  should  be 
a  pitiful  lady. 

Fal,  Let  the  court  of  France  show  me  such  another. 
I  see  how  thine  eye  would  emulate  the  diamond  :  thou 
hast  the  right  arched  beauty  of  the  brow,  that  beocmea 
the  ship-tire,  the  tire-valiant,  or  any  tire  of  Venetian 
admittance. 

Mrs.  Ford.  A  plain  kerchief,  sir  John :  my  hrows 
become  nothing  else ;  nor  that  well  neither. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  art  a  tyrant  to  say  so :  thou 
wouldst  make  an  absolute  courtier :  and  the  firm  fixture 
of  thy  foot  would  give  an  excellent  motion  to  thy  gait 
in  a  semi-circled  farthingale.  I  see  what  thou  wert, 
if  fortime  thy  foe  were  not,*  nature  thy  friend :  come, 
thou  canst  not  hide  it. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Believe  me,  there 's  no  such  thing  iu  mo. 

Fal.  What  made  me  love  thee?  let  tliat  persuade 

thee,  there's  something  extraordinary  in  thee.    Come; 

I  cannot  cog,  and  say  thou  art  this  and  that,  like  t 


•  An  eyot,  is  a  foung  h»^k, ' 
•  A  line  from  8idney-e  A^tmyM 
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■uif  of  Umm  lisping  haw-thorn  buds,  that  come  like 
women  in  men's  apparel,  and  smell  like  Bucklersbury 
in  sHnplo^-time :  I  eannot ;  but  I  love  thee,  none  but 
thee,  and  thou  deserrest  it. 

3Irs.  Ford.  Do  not  betray  me,  sir.  I  fear,  you  love 
■istreoB  Page. 

Fal,  Thou  might'st  as  well  say,  I  lore  to  walk  by 
t^  Counter-gate,  which  is  as  hateful  to  me  as  the  reek 
of  a  lime-kiin. 

Mrs,  Ford.  Well,  heaven  knows  how  I  love  yon; 
•ad  yon  shall  one  day  find  it. 

Fai.  Keep  in  that  mind ;  I  '11  deserve  it. 

Mrs.  Fori.  Nay,  I  must  tell  you,  so  you  do,  or  else 
I  eoold  not  be  in  that  mind. 

Roh.  I  Within.]  Mistress  Ford !  mistress  Ford !  here 's 
1  Page  at  the  door,  sweating,  and  blowing,  and 
:  wildly,  and  would  needs  speak  with  you  pre- 


•endy. 

Fal.  She  riiall  not  see  me.  I  will  ensoonee  me  be- 
liind  the  arras. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Pray  yon,  do  so:  she 's  a  very  tattling 
woman. —  [Falstiff  hides  himself. 

Enter  Mistress  Page  and  Robin. 
What  'fl  Ae  matter?  how  now ! 

Mrs.  Page.  0  mistress  Ford !  what  have  you  done  ? 
Ton  're  shamed,  you  are  overthrown,  you  're  undone 
Cor  rror. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  's  the  matter,  good  mistress 
Pn«e? 

Mrs.  Page.  0  well-a-day,  mistress  Ford !  having  an 
honest  man  to  your  husband  to  give  him  such  cause  of 
•ospieion! 

Mrs,  Ford.  What  cause  of  suspicion  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  What  cause  of  suspicion? — Out  upon 
you !  how  am  I  mistook  in  you ! 

3frs.  Ford.  Why,  alas  !  what's  the  matter? 

Mrs.  Page.  Your  husband 's  coming  hither,  woman, 
with  all  the  officers  in  Windsor,  to  search  for  a  gentle- 
mmn,  that,  he  says,  is  here  now  in  the  house,  by  your 
eonoent^  to  take  an  ill  advantage  of  his  absence.  You 
are  imdone. 

Mrs.  Ford.  T  is  not  so,  I  hope. 

Mrs.  Page.  Pray  heaven  it  be  not  so,  that  you  have 
i  a  man  here ;  but 't  is  most  certain  your  husband  's 
eocning,  with  half  Windsor  at  his  heols,  to  search  for 
SBcfa  a  one  ;  I  come  before  to  tell  you.  If  you  know 
foorself  clear,  why  I  am  glad  of  it ;  but  if  you  have  a 
£rir^  here,  eoarey,  convey  him  out.  Be  not  amazed ; 
call  all  yonr  senses  to  you :  defend  your  reputation,  or 
hid  farewell  to  your  good  life  for  ever. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  shall  I  do?— There  is  a  gentle- 
man, my  dear  friend  :  and  I  fear  not  mine  own  shame, 
■D  ranch  as  his  peril :  I  had  rather  than  a  thousand 
poond,  he  were  out  of  the  house. 

Mrs.  Page.  For  shame !  never  stand  "  you  had 
rather/'  and  "you  had  rather:"  your  husband's  here 
at  hand :  bethink  you  of  some  conveyance :  in  the  house 
jam  eaxmot  hide  him. — 0,  how  have  you  deceived 
me  ! — ^Look,  here  is  a  basket :  if  he  be  of  any  reason- 
ahle  stature,  he  may  creep  in  here ;  and  throw  foul 
haen  upon  him,  as  if  it  were  going  to  bucking :  or,  it 
M  whiting-time,  send  him  by  your  two  men  to  Datchet 

Mrs,  Ford.  He 's  too  big  to  go  in  there.  What  shall 
I*»? 

Re-enter  Falstaff. 

Fid.  Let  me  see 't.  let  me  see 't !  0,  let  me  see 't ! 
1 11  in,  I  'U  in. — Follow  your  friend's  counsel. — 
fH  in. 


Mrs.  Page.  What !  sir  John  Falstaff ?  Are  these 
your  letters,  knight  ? 

Fal.  I  love  thee:  help  me  away;  let  me  creep  in 
here ;  I  '11  never — 

[He  gets  into  the  basket^  and  falls  over:* 
they  cover  him  with  f out  linen. 

Mrs.  Page.  Help  to  cover  your  master,  boy.  Call 
your  men,  mistress  Ford. — ^You  dissembling  knight ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  What,  John !  Robert !  John !  [ExU 
Robin.  Re-enter  Servants.]  Go,  take  up  these  clothec 
here,  quickly;  where 's  the  cowl-staff?*  look,  how  you 
drumble*:  carry  them  to  the  laundress  in  Datdiet 
mead ;  quickly,  come. 

Enter  Ford,  Page,  Gaius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  Pray  you,  come  near:  if  I  suspect  without 
cause,  why  then  make  sport  at  me,  then  let  me  be  your 
jest ;  I  deserve  it. — How  now !  whither  bear  you  this  ? 

Serv.  To  the  laundress,  forsooth. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  what  have  you  to  do  whither  they 
bear  it?  you  were  best  meddle  with  buck- washing. 

Ford.  Buck !  I  would  I  could  wash  myself  of  the 
buck !  Buck,  buck,  buck?  Ay,  buck;  I  warrant  you, 
buck,  and  of  the  season  too,  it  shall  appear.  [Exeunt 
Servants  with  the  basket.]  Gentlemen,  I  have  dreamed 
to-night :  I  '11  tell  you  my  dream.  Here,  here,  here  be 
my  keys :  ascend  my  chambers,  search,  seek,  find  out : 
I  '11  warrant,  we  '11  unkennel  the  fox. — Let  me  stop  this 
way  first : — so,  now  uncape. 

Page.  Good  master  Ford,  be  contented :  you  vnrong 
yourself  too  much. 

Ford.  True,  master  Page.  —  Up,  gentlemen:  you 
shall  see  sport  anon :  follow  me,  gentlemen.         [Exit. 

Eva.  This  is  fery  fantastical  humours,  and  jealousies. 

Caius.  By  gar,  't  is  no  de  fashion  of  France :  it  is  not 
jealous  in  France. 

Page.  Nay,  follow  him,  gentlemen :  see  the  issue  of 
his  search.  [Exeunt  Page,  Evans,  and-  Caius. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  there  not  a  double  excellency  in  this? 

Mrs.  Ford.  1  know  not  which  pleases  me  better,  that 
my  husband  is  deceived,  or  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Page.  What  a  taking  was  he  in,  when  your 
husband  asked  who  was  in  the  basket ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  half  afraid  he  will  have  need  of 
washing ;  so,  throwing  him  into  the  water  will  do  him 
a  benefit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  rascal !  I  would  all 
of  the  same  strain  were  in  the  same  distress. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  think,  my  husband  hath  some  special 
suspicion  of  Falstaff* 's  being  here,  for  I  never  saw  him 
so  gross  in  his  jealousy  till  now. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  will  lay  a  plot  to  try  that;  and  we  wiU 
yet  have  more  tricks  with  Falstaif:  his  dissolute  dis- 
ease will  scarce  obey  this  medicine. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Shall  we  send  that  foolish  carrion,  mis- 
tress Quickly,  to  him,  and  excuse  his  throwing  into  the 
water ;  and  give  him  another  hope,  to  betray  him  to 
another  punishment  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  We  '11  do  it :  let  him  be  sent  for  to-mor- 
row eight  a  clock,  to  have  amends 

Re-enter  Ford,  Page,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Ford.  I  cannot  find  him :  may  be,  the  knave  bragged 
of  that  he  could  not  compass. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heard  you  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  You  use  me  well,  master  Ford,  do  you  ? 

Ford.  Ay,  I  do  so. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  make  you  better  than  your 
thoughts ! 

Ford.  Amen.  [Ford. 

Mrs.  Page.  You  do  yourself  mighty  wrong,  master 


>]rot  ia  t  •.     *  A  itick  for  two  to  o»ny  s  basket  with  two  hftndles  by.     *  Drmu^  loiur. 
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Ford.  Ay,  ay ;  I  miut  bear  it. 

Eva.  If  there  be  any  pody  in  the  houfle,  and  in  the 
chambers,  and  iu  the  coffers,  and  in  the  presses,  heaven 
forgive  my  sins  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

Cains.  By  gar,  nor  I  too :  dere  is  no  bodies. 

Page.  Fie,  fie,  master  Ford  !  are  you  not  ashamed  ? 
What  spirit,  what  devil  suggests  this  imagination  ?  I 
would  not  have  your  distemper  in  this  kind  for  the 
wealth  of  Windsor  Castle. 

Ford.  'T  is  my  fault,  master  Page :  I  suffer  for  it. 

Eva.  You  suffer  for  a  pad  conscience :  your  wife  is 
as  honest  a  'omans  as  I  will  desires  among  five  thou- 
sand, and  five  hundred  too. 

Caius.  By  gar,  I  see  H  is  an  honest  woman. 

Ford.  Well ;  I  promised  you  a  dinner. — Come,  come, 
walk  in  the  park :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me ;  I  will  here- 
after make  known  to  you,  why  I  have  done  this. — 
Come,  wife ;— come,  mistress  Page :  I  pray  you  pardon 
me ;  pray  heartily,  pardon  me. 

Page.  Let 's  go  in^  gentlemen ;  but  trust  me,  we  '11 
mock  him.  I  do  invite  you  to-morrow  morning  to  my 
houFC  to  breakfast ;  after,  we  '11  a  birding  together :  I 
have  a  fine  hawk  for  the  bush.     Shall  it  be  so  ? 

Ford.  Any  thing. 

Eva.  If  there  is  one,  I  shall  make  two  in  the  company. 

Caius.  If  there  be  one  or  two,  I  shall  make-a  de  turd. 

Ford.  Pray  you  go,  master  Page. 

Eva.  I  pray  you  now,  remembrance  to-morrow  on 
the  lousy  knave,  mine  Host. 

Caius.  Dat  is  good ;  by  gar,  vit  all  my  heart. 

Eva.  A  lousy  knave !  to  have  his  gibes,  and  his 
mockeries.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Page's  House. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Anne  Page. 

Fent.  1  see,  I  cannot  get  thy  father's  love ; 
Therefore,  no  more  turn  me  to  him,  sweet  Nan. 

Anne.  Alas !  how  then  ? 

Fent.  Why,  thou  must  be  thyself. 

He  doth  object,  I  am  too  great  of  birth. 
And  that  my  state  being  gall'd  with  my  expense, 
[  seek  to  heal  it  only  by  his  wealth. 
Beside  these,  other  bars  he  lays  before  me,— 
My  riots  past,  my  wild  societies ; 
And  tells  me,  't  is  a  thing  impossible 
I  should  love  thee,  but  as  a  property. 

Anne.  May  be,  he  tells  you  true. 

Fent.  No,  heaven  so  speed  me  in  my  time  to  come ! 
Albeit,  I  will  confess,  thy  father's  wealth 
Was  the  first  motive  that  I  woo'd  thee,  Anne : 
Yet,  wooing  thee,  I  found  thee  of  more  value 
Than  stamps  in  gold,  or  sums  in  sealed  bags ; 
And  't  is  the  very  riches  of  thyself 
That  now  I  aim  at. 

Anne.  Gentle  master  Fenton, 

Yet  seek  my  father's  love ;  still  «eek  it,  sir : 
If  opportunity  and  humblest  suit 
Cannot  attain  it,  why  then, — ^Hark  you  hither. 

[JTiey  talk  apart. 
Enter  Shallow,  Slender,  and  Mrs.  Quicklt. 

iS%a/.  Break  their  talk,  mistress  Quickly,  my  V^'^u- 
man  shall  speak  for  himself. 

Sten.  I  '11  make  a  shaft  or  a  bolt  on 't.  'Slid,  't  is 
but  venturing. 

Shal.  Bo  not  dismay'd. 

Slen.  No,  she  shall  not  dismay  me :  I  care  not  for 
that, — but  that  I  am  afeard. 

Quick.  Hark  ye;  master  Slender  would  speak  a  word 
with  you, 

>  Not  in  f. «. 


Anne.  I  come  to  him. — ^This  is  my  fathfr's  choke. 
0,  what  a  world  of  vile  ill-f  avour'd  faults 
Looks  handsome  in  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ! 

Q^ick.  And  how  does  good  master  Fenton?  ?ny 
you,  a  word  with  you. 

Shal.  She 's  coming ;  to  her,  coz.  0  boy !  thou  hadst 
a  father. 

Slen,  I  had  a  father,  mistress  Anne :  my  uncle  can 
tell  you  good  jests  of  him. — Pray  you,  uncle,  tell  mis- 
tress  Anne  the  jest,  how  my  father  stole  two  geese  oat 
of  a  pen,  good  uncle. 

Shal.  Mistress  Anne,  my  cousin  loves  you. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  do ;  as  well  as  I  love  any  womai 
in  Gloucestershire. 

Shal.  He  will  maintain  you  like  a  gentlewoman. 

Slen.  Ay,  that  I  will,  oome  cut  and  long-tail,  under 
the  degree  of  a  'squire. 

Shal.  He  will  make  you  a  hundred  and  fifty  poundi 
jointure. 

Anne.  Good  master  Shallow,  let  him  woo  for 
himself. 

Shal.  Marry,  I  thank  you  for  it ;  I  thank  you  for 
that  good  conifort.  She  calls  you,  coz :  I  '11  leave  you. 

[Stands  ttuck.^ 

Anne.  Now,  master  Slender. 

Slen.  Now,  good  mistress  Anne. 

Anne.  What  is  your  will  ? 

Slen.  My  will  ?  od's  heartlings !  that 's  a  pretty  jest, 
indeed.  I  ne'er  made  my  will  yet,  I  thank  heaven;  I 
am  not  such  a  sickly  creature,  I  give  heaven  praise. 

Anne.  I  mean,  master  Slender,  what  would  you  with 
me? 

Slen.  Truly,  for  mine  own  part,  I  would  little  or 
nothing  with  you.  Your  father,  and  my  uncle,  have 
made  motions :  if  it  be  my  luck,  so ;  if  not^  happy 
man  be  his  dole.  They  can  tell  you  how  things  go, 
better  than  I  can :  you  may  ask  your  father;  here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Page  and  Mistress  Pagx. 

Page.  Now,  master  Slender ! — Love  him,  daughter 
Anne. — 
Why,  how  now !  what  does  master  Fenton  here? 
You  wrong  me,  sir,  thus  still  to  haunt  my  house: 
I  told  you,  sir,  my  daughter  is  dispos'd  of. 

Fent.  Nay,  master  Page,  be  not  impatient. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  master  Fenton,  oome  not  to  my 
child. 

Page.  She  is  no  match  for  you. 

Fen.  Sir,  will  you  hear  me? 

Page.  No,  good  master  Fenton. — 

Come^  master  Shallow;— oome,  son  Slender;  in.— 
Knowing  my  mind,  you  wrong  me,  master  Fenton. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slundkr 

Quick.  Speak  to  mistress  Page. 

Fent.  Good  mistress  Page,  for  that  I  love   your 
daughter 
In  such  a  righteous  fashion  as  I  do, 
Perforce,  against  all  checks,  rebukes,  and  manners, 
I  must  advance  the  colours  of  my  love, 
And  not  retire :  let  me  have  your  good  will. 

Anne.  Good  mother,  do  not  marry  me  to  yond'  fool. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  mean  it  not ;  I  seek  you  a  better  hua» 
band. 

Quick.  That 's  my  master,  master  doctor. 

Anne.  Alas !  I  had  rather  be  set  quick  i'  the  earth, 
And  bowl'd  to  death  with  turnips. 

Mrs.  Page.   Come,  trouble   not   yourself.      Good 
master  Fenton, 
I  will  not  be  your  friend,  nor  enemy : 
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'     My  danf^ter  will  I  question  how  she  lores  yon, 
And  ta  1  find  her,  so  am  I  affected. 
Till  then,  farewell,  sir :  she  must  needs  go  in ; 
Her  father  will  be  angry.  [Exeunt  Mrs,  Page  ana  Anne. 

1         Fint.  Farewell,  gentle  mistress. — Farewell,  Nan. 

I  Qvick.  This  is  my  doing,  now. — Nay,  said  I,  will 
yon  east  away  your  child  on  a  fool,  and  a  physician  ? 

'    look  on,  master  Fenton. — This  is  my  doing. 

I         Fent,  I  thank  thee ;  and  I  pray  thee,  once  to-night 
Give  my  sweet  Nan  this  ring.    There  ^s  for  thy  pains. 

\ExU. 
Quiek.  Now,  heayen  send  thee  good  fortune!     A 

■  kind  heart  he  bath :  a  woman  would  run  through  fire 
and  water  for  such  a  kind  heart.  But  yet  I  would  my 
master  had  mistress  Anne ;  or  I  would  master  Slender 
had  her ,  or,  in  sooth,  I  would  master  Fenton  had  her. 
I  will  do  what  I  can  for  them  all  three,  for  so  I  have 
promised,  and  I  '11  be  as  good  as  my  word :  but  spe- 
don&ly  for  master  Fenton.    Well,  I  must  of  another 

,  errand  to  sir  John  Falstaff  from  my  two  mistreMcs : 
what  a  beast  am  I  to  slack  it.  [Exit. 

SCENE  V. — ^A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstatf  and  Bardolfh. 

Fed.  Bardolph,  I  say! 

Bard.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Go  fetch  me  a  quart  of  sack ;  put  a  toast  in 't. 
[Exit  Bard.]     Haye  I  lived  to  be  carried  in  a  basket, 
like  a  barrow  of  butcher's  offal,  and  to  be  thrown  in 
the  Thames?    Well,  if  I  be  served  such  another  trick, 
I  ^11  have  my  brains  ta'en  out,  and  buttered,  and  give 
them   to   a  dog  for  a  new  year's  gift.    The  rogues 
slighted   me  into  the  river  with  as  little  remorse  as 
;    they  would  have  drowned  a  blind  bitch's  puppies,  fif- 
teen i'  the  litter;  and  you  may  know  by  my  size,  that  I 
,    have  a  kind  of  alacrity  in  sinking :  if  the  bottom  were 
as  deep  as  hell,  I  should  down.    I  had  been  drowned. 
.    but  that  the  shore  was  shelvy  and  shallow ;  a  death 
that  I  abhor,  for  the  water  swells  a  man,  and  what  a 
thing  should  I  have  been,  when  I  had  been  swelled ! 
I  should  havevbeen  a  mountain  of  mummy. 
Re-enter  Bardolph,  with  the  wine. 

Bard.  Here 's  mistress  Quickly,  sir,  to  speak  with  you. 

Fal.  Come,  let  me  pour  in  some  sack  to  the  Thames 
water ;  for  my  belly 's  as  cold,  as  if  I  had  swallowed 
smw-baJls  for  pills  to  cool  the  reins.     Call  her  in. 

Bard,  Come  in,  woman. 

Enter  Mrs.  Quickly. 

Qiodfc.  By  your  leave. — ^I  cry  you  mercy :  give  your 
worship  good*morrow. 

Fal.  Take  away  these  chalices.  €ro,  brew  me  a 
pottle  of  sack  finely. 

Bard.  With  egga,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Simple  of  itself;  I  '11  no  pullet-sperm  in  my 
brewage. — [Exit  Bardolph.] — ^How  now? 

Quick.  Marry,  sir,  I  oome  to  your  worship  fix>m 
oistren  Ford. 

Fal.  Mistress  Ford !  I  have  had  ford  enough :  I  was 
thrown  into  the  ford :  I  have  my  belly  full  of  ford. 

Quick.  Alas  the  day !  good  heart,  that  was  not  her 
fault :  ahe  does  so  take  on  with  her  men ;  they  mistook 
their  erection. 

Fal.  So  did  I  mine,  to  build  upon  a  foolish  woman's 
pnnniso.   

Qjttiek.  We«I,  she  laments,  sir,  for  it,  that  it  would 
yearn  your  heart  to  see  it.  Her  husband  goes  this 
Boniing  a  birding :  she  desires  you  once  more  to  oome 
CO  her  between  eight  and  nine.  I  must  carry  her  word 
quickly :  she  '11  mike  you  amends,  I  warrant  you. 

Fal.  WelU  I  will  visit  her :  tell  her  so;  and  bid  her 
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think,  what  a  man  is :  let  her  consider  his  frailty,  and 
then  judge  of  my  merit. 

Quick.  I  will  tell  her. 

Fal.  Do  so.     Between  nine  and  ten,  say'st  thou  ? 

Quick.  Eight  and  nine,  sir. 

Fal.  Well,  be  gone  :  I  will  not  miss  her. 

Quick.  Peace  be  with  you,  sir.  [Exit 

Fal.  I  marvel,  I  hear  not  of  master  Brook :  he  sent 
me  word  to  stay  within.  I  like  his  money  well.  O ! 
here  he  comes. 

Enter  Ford. 

Ford.  Bless  you,  sir. 

jFh/.  Now,  master  Brook ;  you  come  to  know  what 
hath  passed  between  me  and  Ford's  wife  ? 

Ford.  That,  indeed,  sir  John,  is  my  business. 

Fal.  Master  Brook,  I  will  not  lie  to  you.  I  was  at 
her  house  the  hour  she  appointed  me. 

Ford.  And  sped  you,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Very  ill-favouredly,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  How  so,  sir?  Did  she  change  her  determination? 

Fal.  No,  master  Brook ;  but  the  peaking  comuto  her 
husband,  master  Brook,  dwelling  in  a  continual  larum 
of  jealousy,  comes  me  in  the  instant  of  our  encounter, 
after  we  had  embraced,  kissed,  protested,  and,  as  it 
were,  spoke  the  prologue  of  our  comedy;  and  at  his 
heels  a  rabble  of  his  companions,  thither  provoked  and 
instigated  by  his  distemper,  and,  forsooth,  to  search  his 
house  for  his  wife's  love. 

Ford.  What !  while  you  were  there? 

Fal.  While  I  was  there. 

Ford.  And  did  he  search  for  you,  and  could  not  find  you? 

Fal.  You  shall  hear.  As  good  luck  would  have  it, 
comes  in  one  mistress  Page ;  gives  intelligence  of  Ford's 
approach ;  and  by  her  invention,  and  Ford's  wife's  dis- 
traction, they  conveyed  me  into  a  buck-basket. 

fbnf.  A  buck-basket ! 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  a  buck-basket :  rammed  me  in  with 
foul  shirts  and  smocks,  socks,  foul  stockings,  and  greasy 
napkins;  that,  master  Brook,  there  was  the  rankest 
compound  of  villainous  smell,  that  ever  ofiended  nostril. 

Ford.  And  how  long  lay  you  there  ? 

Fal.  Nay,  you  shall  hear,  master  Brook,  what  I  have 
Bufiered,  to  bring  this  woman  to  evil  for  your  good. 
Being  thus  crammed  in  the  basket,  a  couple  of  Ford'* 
knaves,  his  hinds,  were  called  forth  by  their  mistress 
to  carry  me  in  the  name  of  foul  clothes  to  Datchet 
lane :  they  took  me  on  their  shoulders;  met  the  jealous 
knave,  their  master,  in  the  door,  who  asked  them  once 
or  twice  what  they  had  in  their  basket.  I  quaked  for 
fear,  lest  the  lunatic  knave  would  have  searched  it; 
but  fate,  ordaining  he  should  be  a  cuckold,  held  his 
hand.  Well ;  on  went  he  for  a  search,  and  away  \«'ent 
I  for  foul  clothes.  But  mark  the  sequel,  master  Brook  : 
I  suffered  the  pangs  of  three  several  deaths :  first,  an 
intolerable  fright  to  be  detected  with  a  jealous  rotten 
bell-wether:  next,  to  be  compassed,  like  a  good  bilbo, 
in  the  circumference  of  a  peck^  hilt  to  point,  heel  to 
bead :  and  then,  to  be  stopped  m,  like  a  strong  distil- 
lation, with  stinking  clothes  that  fretted  in  their  own 
grease :  think  of  that, — a  man  of  my  kidney, — ^think  of 
that ;  that  am  as  subject  to  heat,  as  butter :  a  man  of 
continual  dissolution  and  thaw :  it  was  a  miracle,  to 
'scape  suffocation.  And  in  the  height  of  this  bath, 
when  I  was  more  than  half  stewed  in  grease,  like  a 
Dutch  dish,  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames,  and  cooled, 
glowing  hot,  in  that  surge,  like  a  horse  shoe ;  think  of 
that. — ^hissing  hot, — ^think  of  that,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  In  good  sadness,  sir,  I  am  sorry  that  for  my 
sake  you  have  suffered  all  this.  My  suit,  then,  is  des- 
perate ;  yon  '11  undertake  her  no  more  ? 
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Fat.  Master  Brook,  I  will  be  thrown  into  ^tna,  as  I 
have  been  into  Thames,  ere  I  will  leave  her  thus.  Her 
liusband-  is  this  morning  gone  a  birding :  I  have  re- 
ceived from  her  another  embassy  of  meeting ;  'twixt 
eight  and  nine  is  the  hour,  master  Brook. 

Ford.  'T  is  past  eight  already,  sir. 

FaL  Is  it  ?  I  will  then  address  me  to  my  appoint- 
ment. Come  to  me  at  your  convenient  leisure,  and 
you  shall  know  how  I  speedy  and  the  conclusion  shall 
be  crownied  with  your  enjoymg  her :  adieu.  You  shall 
have  her,  master  Brook;  master  Brook,  you  shall 
cuckold  Ford.  [Exit. 

Ford,  Hum :  ha !  is  this  a  vision?  is  this  a  dream? 


do  I  sleep?  Master  Ford,  awake!  awake,  master 
Ford !  there 's  a  hole  made  in  your  beat  coat,  master 
Ford.  This  't  is  to  be  married :  this  H  is  to  have  linen, 
and  buck-baskets. — ^Well,  I  will  proclaim  myself  what 
I  am :  I  will  now  take  the  lecher ;  he  is  at  my  house: 
he  cannot  'scape  me ;  't  is  impossible  he  should :  he 
cannot  creep  into  a  half-penny  puree,  nor  into  a  pepper- 
box; but,  lest  the  devil  that  guides  him  should  aid 
him,  I  will  search  impossible  places.  Though  what  1 
am  I  cannot  avoid,  yet  to  be  what  I  would  not,  shall 
not  make  me  tame :  if  I  have  horns  to  make  me  mad, 
let  the  proverb  go  with  me,  I  '11  be  horn  mad. 

[Exit, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Street. 


Etiter  Mrs.  Pace,  Mrs.  Quicklt,  and  William. 

Mrs.  Page.  Is  he  at  master  Ford's  already,  think'st 
thou? 

Quick.  Sure  he  is,  by  this,  or  will  be  prepently ;  but 
truly,  he  is  very  courageous  mad  about  his  throwing 
into  the  water.  Mistress  Ford  desires  you  to  come 
suddenly. 

Mrs.  Page.  I'll  be  with  her  by  and  by:  I'll  but 
bring  my  young  man  here  to  school.    Look,  where  his 
master  comes;  'tis  a  playing  day,  I  see. 
Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 
How  now,  sir  Hugh !  no  pchool  to-day  ? 

Eva.  No;  master  Slender  is  get*  the  boys  leave  to 
play. 

Quick.  Blessing  of  his  heart ! 

Mrs.  Page.  Sir  Hugh,  my  husband  says,  my  son 
profits  nothing  in  the  world  at  his  book :  I  pray  you, 
ask  him  pome  que.«tions  in  his  accidence. 

Eva.  Come  hither,  William :  hold  up  your  head ; 
come. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come  on,  sirrah :  hold  up  your  head : 
answer  your  master ;  be  not  afraid. 

Eva.  William,  how  many  numbers  is  in  noons  ? 

Will.  Two. 

Quick.  Truly,  I  thought  there  had  been  one  number 
more,  because  they  say,  od  's  nouns. 

Eva.  Peace  your  tattlings ! — ^What  is/a«V,  William? 

Will.  Pulcher. 

Quick.  Pole-cats !  there  are  fairer  things  than  pole- 
catF,  sure. 

Eva.  You  are  a  very  simplicity  'oman :  I  pray  you, 
peace. — ^What  is  lapis,  William  ? 

mil.    A  stone. 

Eva.  And  what  is  a  stone,  William  ? 

Will.  A  pebble. 

Eva.  No,  it  is  lapis :  I  pray  you  remember  in  your 
prain. 

Wil\  Lapis. 

Evi  That  is  good,  William.  What  is  he,  William, 
that  does  lend  articles? 

Will.  Articles  are  borrowed  of  the  pronoun;  and  be 
thu8  declined,  Singulariter,  nominativo,  hic^  haCj  hoc. 

Eva.  Nominativo^  hig,  hog,  hog; — ^pray  you,  mark: 
genitive,  hujus.    Well,  what  is  your  accusative  case? 

Will.  Accusativo,  hine. 

Eva.  I  pray  you,  have  your  remembrance,  child; 
accusativo,  hing,  hang,  hog. 

Quick.  Hang  hog  is  Latin  for  bacon,  I  warrant  you. 

I  tot :  iL  r  •.        Brtecktd,  vhipptd.     •  fl^pry,  fine*. 


Eva.  Leave  your  prabbles,  'oman. — What  is  the 
focative  case,  William  ? 

Will.  O-^vocativo,  O. 

Eva.  Remember,  William ;  focative  ia,  cant. 

Quick.  And  that 's  a  good  root. 

Eva.  'Oman,  forbear. 

Mrs.  Page.  Peace ! 

Eva.  What  is  your  genitive  caae  plural,  William? 

Will.  Genitive  case? 

Eva.  Ay. 

Will.  Genitive, — horum,  harum,  hontm. 

Quick.  Vengeance  of  Jenny's  case !  fie  on  her  !— 
Never  name  her  child,  if  she  be  a  whore. 

Eva.  For  shame,  'oman ! 

Quick.  You  do  ill  to  teach  the  child  such  words.— 
He  teaches  him  to  hick  and  to  hack,  which  they  'II  do 
fast  enough  of  themselves;   and  to  call  horum, — fie 


upon  you 


Eva.  'Oman,  art  thou  lunatics?  hast  thou  no  under- 
standings for  thy  cases,  and  the  numbers  and  the  gen- 
ders? Thou  art  as  foolish  Christian  creatures  as  1 
would  desires. 

Mrs.  Page.  IVythee  hold  thy  peace.  ' 

Eva.  Show  me  now,  William,  some  declensions  of 
your  pronoyns. 

Will.  Forsooth,  I  have  forgot. 

Eva.  It  is  qui,  qua,  quod;  if  you  forget  your  quis, 
your  quas,  and  your  quods,  you  must  be  preeches*.  Go 
your  ways,  and  play;  go. 

Mrs.  Page.  He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he 
was. 

Eva.  He  is  a  good  sprag*  memory.  Farewell,  mis- 
tress Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Adieu,  good  sir  Hugh.  [Exit  Sir  Hvgb.] 
Get  you  home,  boy. — Come,  we  stay  too  long. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Ford. 
Fai.  Mistress  Ford,  your  sorrow  hath  eaten  up  my 
sufierance.  I  see,  you  are  obsequious  in  your  love, 
and  I  profess  requital  to  a  hair's  breadth ;  not  only, 
Mrs.  Ford,  in  the  simple  ofiice  of  love,  but  in  all  the 
accoutrement,  complement,  and  ceremony  of  it.  But 
are  you  sure  of  your  husband  now? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He's  a  birding,  sweet  sir  John. 
Mrs.  Page.  [Within.]  What  boa !  gossip  Foid !  what 
hoa! 
Mrs.  Ford.  Step  into  the  chamber,  sir  John. 

[Exit  Falstatf 
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Enter  Mrs.  Paox. 

Mrs.  Page.  How  now,  sweetheart !  who 's  at  hoxne 
besides  your^lf? 

Mrs  Ford.  Why,  none  bat  mine  own  people. 

Mrs.  Page.  Indeed  ? 

Mrs.  Fom.  No,  certainly. — [Aside.]   Speak  louder. 

Mrs.  Page.  Truly,  I  am  so  glad  you  have  nobody 
here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  woman^  your  husband  is  in  his  old 
lunes  again :  he  so  takes  on  yonder  with  my  husband ; 
so  rails  against  all  married  mankind ;  so  curses  all  Eve's 
daughters,  of  what  complexion  soever ;  and  so  buffets 
hinifielf  on  the  forehead,  crying, "  Peer^out,  Peer-out ! " 
thai  dBj  madness  I  ever  yet  beheld  seemed  but  tame- 
Qes$,  civility,  and  patience,  to  this  distemper  he  is  in 
DOW.    I  am  glad  the  fat  knight  is  not  here. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  does  he  talk  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Of  none  but  him;  and  swears,  he  was 
earned  oat,  the  last  time  he  searched  for  him,  in  a 
h3skei :  protests  to  my  husband  he  is  now  here,  and 
kith  drawn  him  and  the  rest  of  their  company  from 
tbeir  sport,  to  make  another  experiment  of  his  sus- 
picion. But  I  am  glad  the  knight  is  not  here;  now 
be  shall  see  his  own  foolery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  How  near  is  he,  mistress  Page? 

Mrs.  Page,  Hard  by;  at  street  end :  he  will  be  here 

IDOIL 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  am  undone !  the  knight  is  here. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  then  you  are  utterly  shamed,  and 
he's  but  a  dead  man.  What  a  woman  are  you  ! — 
Away  with  him,  away  with  him :  better  shame,  than 
murder. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Which  way  should  he  go  ?  how  should  I 
bestow  him  ?  Shall  I  put  him  into  the  basket  again  ? 
Re-enter  Falstaff  in  fright.^ 

Fal.  No,  I  '11  come  no  more  in  the  basket.  May  I 
not  zo  out,  ere  he  come  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas,  three  of  master  Ford's  brothers 
▼a'ch  the  door  with  pistols,  that  none  shall  issue  out ; 
o'Jierwise  you  might  slip  away  ere  he  came.  But  what 
make  you  here? 

Fd.  What  shall  I  do?— I  '11  creep  up  into  the  chim- 

B.<T. 

Mrs.  Ford,  There  they  always  use  to  discharge  their 
Wding-pieces.     Creep  into  the  kiln-hole. 

Fal,  Where  is  it? 

Mrs.  Ford.  He  will  seek  there,  on  my  word.  Neither 
presiS;  coifer,  cliest,  trunk,  well,  vault,  but  he  hath  an 
^lact  for  the  remembrance  of  such  places,  and  goes 
to  them  by  his  note ;  there  is  no  hiding  you  in  the 
boiL«e. 

Fai.  I  ni  go  out,  then. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  you  go  out  in  your  own  semblance, 
fDQ  die,  sir  John.     Unless  you  go  out  disguised,^ 

Mrs.' Ford.  How  might  we  disguise  him? 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas  the  day !  I  know  not.  There  is 
so  woman's  gown  big  enough  for  him ;  otherwise,  he 
nufht  put  on  a  hat,  a  muffler,  and  a  kerchief,  and  so 
ewape. 

Fal.  Good  heartft,  devise  something :  any  extremity, 
nther  than  a  misehief. 

Mrs.  Ford.  My  maid's  aunt,  the  fat  woman  of  Brent- 
^.  has  a  gown  above. 

Mrs.  Page.  On  my  word  it  will  serve  him;  she 's  as 
'i:  V  be  is:  and  there's  her  thrum'd  hat,  and  her 
iD'jflier  too. — ^Rnn  up,  sir  John. 

Mrs.  Ford.  €ro,  go,  sweet  sir  John :  mistress  Page 
ud  I  will  look  some  linen  for  your  head. 


Mrs.  Page.  Quick,  quick :  we  '11  come  dress  yon 
straight ;  put  on  the  gown  the  while.   [Exit  FAi.8TAr» . 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  would  my  husband  would  meet  him  in 
this  shape:  he  cannot  abide  the  old  woman  of  Brent* 
ford ;  he  swears,  she 's  a  witch ;  forbade  her  my  house, 
and  hath  threatened  to  beat  her. 

Mrs.  Page.  Heaven  guide  him  to  thy  husband's 
cudgel,  and  the  devil  guide  his  cudgel  afterwards ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  But  is  my  husband  coming  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Ay,  in  good  sadness,  is  he ;  and  talks  of 
the  basket  too,  howsoever  he  hath  had  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Ford.  We  '11  try  that ;  for  I  '11  appoint  my  men 
to  carry  the  basket  again,  to  meet  him  at  the  door  with 
it,  as  they  did  last  time. 

Mrs.  Page.  Nay,  but  he  '11  be  here  presently :  let  'a 
go  dress  him  lik^  the  witch  of  Brentfoid. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  '11  first  direct  my  men,  what  they  shall 
do  with  the  basket.  Go  up.  I  '11  bring  linen  for  him 
straight.  '  [Exit. 

Mrs.  Page.  Hang  him,  dishonest  varlet !  we  cannot 
misuse  him  enough. 

We  '11  leave  a  proof,  by  that  which  we  will  do, 

Wives  may  be  merry,  and  yet  honest  too : 

We  do  not  act,  that  often  jest  and  laugh ; 

'T  is  old  but  true,  "  Still  swine  eat  all  the  draff." 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  Mrs.  Ford,  tpith  tipo  Servants. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Go,  sirs,  take  the  basket  again  on  your 
shoulders:  your' master  is  hard  at  door ;  if  he  bid  you 
set  it  down,  obey  him.    Quickly;  despatch.  [ExU. 

1  Serv.  Come,  come,  take  it  up. 

2  Serv.  Pray  heaven,  it  be  not  full  of  knight  again. 

1  Serv.  I  hope  not :  I  had  as  lief  bear  so  much  lead. 
Enter  Ford,  Pao£,  Shallow,  Caius,  and  Sir  Hugh 
Evans. 

Ford.  Ay,  but  if  it  prove  true,  master  Page,  have 
you  any  way  then  to  unfool  me  again? — Set  down  tlie 
basket,  villains. — Somebody  call  my  wife. — Youth  in  a 
basket ! — 0  you  panderly  rascals  !  there  's  a  knot,  a 
ging",  a  pock,  a  conspiracy  against  me :  now  shall  the 
devil  be  shamed. — ^What,  wife,  1  say?  Gome,  come 
forth :  behold  what  honest  clothes  you  send  forth  to 
bleaching. 

Page.  Why,  this  passes !  Master  Ford,  you  are  not 
to  go  loose  any  longer ;  you  must  be  pinioned. 

Eva.  Why,  this  is  lunatics :  this  is  mad  as  a  mad 
dog. 

Shed.  Indeed,  master  Ford,  this  is  not  well ;  indeed. 
EfUer  Mrs.  Ford. 

Ford.  So  say  I  too,  sir. — Come  hither,  mistress  Ford; 
mistress  Ford,  the  honest  woman,  the  modest  wife,  the 
virtuous  creature,  that  hath  the  jealous  fool  to  her 
husband. — I  suspect  without  cause,  mistress,  do  I  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  be  my  witness,  you  do,  if  you 
suspect  me  in  any  dishonesty. 

Ford.  Well  said,  brazen-face;  hold  it  out. — Come 
forth,  sirrah.      [PuUs  the  Clothes  out,*  and  throws  them 
all  over  the  stage. 

Page.  This  passes ! 

Mrs.  Ford.  Are  you  not  ashamed  ?  let  the  elothea 
alone. 

Ford,  I  shall  find  you  anon. 

Eva.  'Tis  unreasonable.  Will  you  take  up  your 
wife's  clothes  ?     Come  away. 

Ford.  Empty  the  basket,  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  man,  why, — 

Ford.  Master  Page,  as  I  am  a  man^  there  was  one 
conveyed  out  of  my  house  yesterday  m  this  basket ' 
why  may  not  he  be  there  again  ?  Jn  my  house  I  am 
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■are  he  is :  my  intelligence  ia  true ;  my  ^jealousy  is ! 
reasonable.— Pluck  me  out  all  the  linen. 

Mrs.  Ford,  If  you  find  a  man  there,  he  shall  die  a 
flea's  death.  [All  Clothes  thrown  out.^ 

Page.  Here 's  no  man. 

Shal.  By  my  fidelity,  this  is  not  'well,  master  Ford ; 
this  wrongs  you. 

Eva.  Master  Ford,  you  must  pray,  and  not  follow 
the  imaginations  of  your  own  heart :  this  is  jealousies. 

Ford.  Well,  he 's  not  here  I  seek  for. 

Page.  No,  nor  no  where  else,  but  in  your  brain. 

Ford.  Help  to  search  my  house  this  one  time :  if  I 
find  not  what  I  seek,  show  no  colour  for  my  extremity, 
let  me  for  ever  be  your  table-sport ;  let  them  say  of 
me,  ^'As  jealous  as  Ford,  that  searched  a  hollow 
walnut  for  his  wife's  leman*."  Satisfy  me  once  more ; 
once  more  search  with  me. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  hoa !  mistress  Page !  come  you, 
and  the  old  woman,  down ;  my  husband  will  come  into 
the  chamber. 

Ford.  Old  woman  !     What  old  woman 's  that  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Why,  it  is  my  maid's  aunt  of  Brentford. 

Ford.  A  witch,  a  quean,  an  old  cozening  quean  ? 
Have  I  not  forbid  her  my  house?  She  comes  of 
errands,  does  she  ?  W*'e  are  simple  men ;  we  do  not 
know  what 's  brought  to  pass  under  the  profession  of 
fortune-telling.  She  works  by  charms,  by  spells,  by 
the  figure,  and  such  daubery  as  this  is ;  beyond  our 
element :  we  know  nothing. — Come  down,  you  witch, 
you  hag  you  ;  come  down  I  say. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  good,  sweet  husband. — Good  gen- 
tlemen, let  him  not  strike  the  old  woman. 
Enter  Falstafp  w  Women^s  Clothes,  led  by  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  mother  Prat ;  come,  give  me  your 
hand.    ' 

Ford.  1 11  prat  her. — Out  of  my  door,  you  witch  ! 
[beats  him]  you  rag,  you  baggage,  you  polecat,  you 
ronyon* !  out !  out !  I  '11  conjure  you,  I  '11  fortune-tell 
you.  [Exit  Falstaff. 

Mrs.  Page,  Are  you  not  ashamed  !  I  think,  you 
have  killed  the  poor  woman. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Nay,  he  will  do  it. — ^'T  is  a  goodly  credit 
for  you. 

Ford.  Hang  her,  witch ! 

Eva.  By  yea  and  nay,  I  think,  the  'oman  is  a  witch 
indeed ;  I  like  not  when  a  'oman  has  a  great  peard ;  I 
spy  a  great  peard  under  her  mufiler. 

Ford.  Will  you  follow,  gentlemen  ?  I  beseech  you, 
follow :  see  but  the  issue  of  my  jealousy.  If  I  cry  out 
thus  upon  no  trail,  never  trust  me  when  I  open  again 

Page.  Let 's  obey  his  humour  a  little  farther.  Come, 
gentlemen.  [Exeunt  Ford,  Page,  Shallow,  and  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Trust  me,  he  beat  him  most  pitifully. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Nay,  by  the  mass,  that  he  did  not ;  he 
beat  him  most  unpitifully,  methought. 

Mrs.  Page.  I  '11  have  the  cudgel  hallowed,  and  hxmg 
o'er  the  altar;  it  hath  done  meritorious  service. 

Mrs.  Ford.  What  think  you?  May  we,  with  the 
warrant  of  womanhood,  and  the  witness  of  a  good  con- 
science, pursue  him  with  any  farther  revenge  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  The  spirit  of  wantonness,  is,  sure,  scared 
out  of  him  :  if  the  devil  have  him  not  in  fee  simple, 
with  fine  and  recovery,  he  will  never,  I  think,  in  the 
way  of  waste,  attempt  us  again. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Shall  we  tell  our  husbands  how  we  have 
served  him? 

Mrs.  Page,  Yes,  by  all  means ;  if  it  be  but  to  scrape 
the  figures  out  of  your  husband's  brains.  If  they  can 
find  in  their  hearts  the  poor  unvirtuous  fat  knight 


shall  be  any  farther  afflicted,  we  two  will  still  be  the 
ministers. 

Mrs.  Ford.  I  '11  warrant,  they  '11  have  him  publicly 
shamed,  and,  methinks,  there  would  be  no  period  to 
the  jest.     Should  he  not  be  publicly  shamed  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Come,  to  the  forge  with  it,  then  shape 
it :  I  would  not  have  things  cool.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Host  and  Bardolfh. 
Bard,  Sir,  the  Germans  desire  to  have  three  of  your 
horses  :  the  duke  himself  will  be  to-morrow  at  court 
and  they  are  going  to  meet  him. 

Host.  What  duke  should  that  be,  comes  so  secretly? 
I  hear  not  of  him  in  the  court.  Let  me  speak  with 
the  gentlemen ;  they  speak  English  ? 
Bard,  Ay,  sir ;  I  '11  call  them  to  you. 
Host.  They  shall  have  my  horses,  but  I  '11  make 
them  pay ;  I  '11  sauce  them  :  they  have  had  my  houwi 
a  week  at  command  ]  I  have  turned  away  my  other 
guests:  they  must  come  ofi** ;  I '11  sauce  them.     Come. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.--A  Room  in  Ford's  House. 

Enter  Page,  Ford,  Mrs,  Page,  Mrs,  Ford,  and 
Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  'T  is  one  of  the  pest  discretions  of  a  'oman  as 
ever  I  did  look  upon. 

Page.  And  did  he  send  you  both  these  letters  at  an 
instant? 

Mrs.  Page.  Within  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

Ford.  Pardon  me,  wife.    Henceforth  do  what  thou 
wilt; 
I  rather  will  suspect  the  sun  with  cold, 
Than  thee  with  wantonness;  now  doth  thy  honour 

stand, 
In  him  that  was  of  late  a  heretic, 
As  firm  as  faith. 

Page.  'T  is  well^  't  is  well ;  no  more. 
Be  not  as  extreme  m  submission, 
As  in  oflfence ; 

But  let  our  plot  go  forward  :  let  our  wives 
Yet  once  again,  to  make  us  public  sport, 
Appoint  a  meeting  with  this  old  fat  fellow, 
Where  we  may  take  him,  and  disgrace  him  for  it. 

Ford.  There  is  no  better  way  than  that  they  spoke  of. 

Page.  How  ?  to  send  him  word  they  '11  meet  him  in 
the  park  at  midnight  ?  fie,  fie  !  he  '11  never  come. 

Eva.  You  see,*  he  has  been  thrown  into  the  rivers, 
and  has  been  grievously  peaten,  as  an  old  'oman ;  me- 
thinks, there  should  be  terrors  in  him,  that  he  should 
not  come:  methinks,  his  flesh  is  punished,  he  shall 
have  no  desires. 

Page.  So  think  I  too. 

Mrs,  Ford,  Devise  but  how  you*ll  use  him  when  he 
comes. 
And  let  us  two  devise  to  bring  him  thither. 

Mrs,  Page.  There  is  an  old  tale  goes,  that  Heme 
the  hunter, 
Sometime  a  keeper  here  in  Windsor  forest. 
Doth  all  the  winter  time,  at  still  midnight. 
Walk  round  about  an  oak,  with  great  ragg'd  horns ; 
And  there  he  blasts  the  tsees,  and  takes*  the  cattle; 
And  makes  milch-kine  yield  blood,  and  shakes  a  chain 
In  a  most  hideous  and  dreadful  manner. 
You  have  heard  of  such  a  spirit ;  and  well  you  know, 
The  superstitious  idle-headed  eld 
Received,  and  did  deliver  to  our  age, 
This  tale  of  Heme  the  hunter  for  a  truth. 


t  Not  in  f  e.     *  Lortr;  also  OMd  for  mistrtit,     >  Fr.  rogug^  for  9eur/.     «  cmi«  down,     •  Mty :  in  f.  •      •pomum. 
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P^e.  Why,  yet  there  want  not  many,  that  do  fear 
h  deep  of  night  to  walk  hy  thia  Heme's  oak. 
Bat  what  of  this  ? 

Mrs.  Ford,  Marry,  thii  ia  oar  deriae ; 

Tb&t  Falctaff  at  that  oak  shall  meet  with  us, 
[hssnis'd  like  Heme,  with  huge  homa  on  his  head. 

Page,  Well,  let  it  not  be  doubted  but  he  'U  oome, 
Aad  in  this  ahape :  when  you  have  brought  him  thither, 
What  shall  be  done  with  him?  what  ia  your  plot? 

Mrs.  Pag€,  That  likewise  have  we  thou^t  upon, 
andthua. 
Nan  Page  my  daughter,  aad  my  little  son, 
And  three  or  four  more  of  their  growth,  we  '11  dress 
like  urchins,  ouphea^,  and  fairies,  green  and  white. 
With  rounds  of  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads, 
And  rattles  in  their  hands.    Upon  a  sudden, 
As  F&lstaflT,  she,  and  I,  are  newly  met, 
Ux  thera  from  forth  a  saw.pit  rush  at  once 
With  aome  difiuaed*  song:  upon  their  sight, 
We  two  in  great  amazedness  will  fly : 
Tbtn,  let  them  all  encircle  him  about. 
And,  fairy-like,  to-pinch*  the  unclean  knight ; 
Aai  ask  him,  why,  that  hour  of  fairy  roTol, 
In  their  to  sacred  patha  he  dares  to  tread, 
In  fhape  prolane. 

Mrs.  Ford,  And  till  he  tell  the  troth, 
Let  the  supposed  fairies  pinch  him  soundly, 
Aad  bara  him  with  their  triers. 

Mrs.  Page,  The  troth  being  known. 

We  *li  all  present  ourselves,  dis-hom  the  spirit, 
AjmI  mock  him  home  to  Windsor. 

Ford.  The  children  must 

Be  practised  well  to  this,  or  they  Ul  ne'er  do't. 

fm.  I  will  teach  the  children  their  behaviours ;  and 
I  Till  be  like  a  jack-aa«apes  also,  to  bum  the  knight 
vith  my  iaher. 

Fori  That  will  be  excellent.    I  '11  go  buy  them 
vizards. 

Mrs.  Page.  My  Nan  shall  be  the  queen  of  all  the 
fairies, 
Fiaelj  attired  in  a  robe  of  white. 

Pap.  That  silk  will  I  go  buy ;-— [^fjide.]  and  in 
that  time 
^U  master  Slender  steal  my  Nai  away, 
Afid  many  her  at  Eton.    [To  them,]    Go,  send  to 
Falstaff  straight. 

Ford,  Nay,  I  '11  to  him  again  in  name  of  Brook; 
He'll  tell  me  all  his  purpose.     Sure,  he'll  come. 

Mrs.  Page,  Fear  not  you  that.  Go,  get  us  properties, 
A£d  tricking  for  our  fairies. 

Eta.  Let  us  about  it :  it  is  admirable  pleasures,  and 
^  hflBest  knaveries. 

[Exeunt  Page,  Ford,  asiut  Evans. 

Mrs.  Page.  Go,  mistress  Ford, 
^  Qoididy  to  air  John,  to  know  his  mind. 

[Exit  Mrs,  Ford. 
^*1I  to  the  doctor :  he  hath  my  good  will, 
^  none  but  be,  to  marry  with  Nan  Page. 
riist  Slender,  thoogh  well  landed,  is  an  idiot ; 
^^  him  my  husband  best  of  all  affects : 

i*b?  doctor  is  well  money'd,  and  his  friends 
^~<^  at  eonrt :  he,  none  but  he,  shall  have  her, 
"^gh  twenty  thousand  worthier  oome  to  crave  her. 

[Exit, 

SCENE  y. — ^A  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Knier  Host  and  Simplx. 
^.  What  wooldst  thou  have,  boor?  what,  thick- 
^?  Bpeak.  breathe,  discuss ;  brief,  short,  quick,  snap. 


Sim.  Marry,  sir,  I  come  to  speak  with  sir  John  Fal- 
staff  from  master  Slender. 

Host.  There 's  his  chamber,  his  house,  his  castle,  his 
standing-bed,  and  trackle-bed :  't  is  jjainted  about  with 
the  story  of  the  prodigal,  fresh  and  new.  Go,  knock 
and  call ;  he  '11  speak  like  an  Anthropophaginian  unto 
thee :  knock,  I  say. 

Sim.  There 's  an  old  woman,  a  fat  woman,  gone  up 
into  his  chamber  :  I  '11  be  so  bold  as  stay,  sir,  till  she 
come  down ;  I  oome  to  speak  with  her,  indeed. 

Host.  Ha!  a  fat  woman?  the  knight  may  be  robbed : 
I  '11  call.— Bully  knight !  Bully  sir  John !  speak  from 
thy  lungs  military ;  art  thou  there  ?  it  is  thine  host, 
thine  Ephesian,  calls. 

Fal.  [Above.]  How  now,  mine  host  ? 

Host.  Here's  a  Bohemian  Tartar  tarries  the  coming 
down  of  thy  fat  woman.  Let  her  descend,  bully,  let 
her  descend :  my  chambers  are  honourable ;  fie !  pri- 
vacy? fie! 

Enter  Falstatf. 

Fal.  There  was,  mine  host,  an  old  fat  woman  even 
now  with  me,  but  she 's  gone. 

Sim.  Pray  you,  sir,  was 't  not  the  wise  woman  of 
Brentford? 

Fhl.  Ay,  marry,  was  it,  muscle^hell :  what  would 
you  with  her  ? 

Sim.  My  master,  sir,  my  master  Slender,  sent  to  her, 
seeing  her  go  through  the  streets,  to  know,  sir,  whether 
one  Nym,  sir,  that  beguiled  him  of  a  chain,  had  the 
chain,  or  no. 

Fal.  I  spake  with  the  old  woman  about  it. 

Sim.  And  what  says  she,  I  pray,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Marry,  she  says,  that  the  very  same  man  that 
beguiled  master  Slender  of  his  chain,  cozened  him 
of  it. 

Sim.  I  would  I  eould  have  spoken  with  the  woman 
herself:  I  had  other  things  to  have  spoken  with  her, 
too,  from  him. 

Fal.  What  are  they  ?  let  us  know. 

Host.  Ay,  come;  quick. 

Fal.  You*  may  not  conceal  them,  sir. 

Host.  Conceal  them,  and*  thou  diest. 

Sim.  Why,  sir,  they  were  nothing  but  about  mistress 
Anne  Page;  to  know,  if  it  were  my  master's  fortune  to 
have  her,  or  no. 

Fal.  'T  is,  't  is  his  fortune. 

Sim.  What,  sir? 

Fal.  To  have  her,— or  no.  Go;  say,  the  woman 
told  me  so. 

Sim.  May  I  be  bold  to  say  so,  sir  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  sir,  tike,  who  more  bold  ? 

Sim.  I  thank  your  worship.  I  shall  make  my  mas- 
ter glad  with  these  tidings.  \ExU  Simplk. 

Host.  Thou  an  clerkly,  thou  art  clerkly,  sir  John. 
Was  there  a  wise  woman  with  thee  ? 

Fal.  Ay,  that  there  was,  mine  host ;  oAe,  that  hath 
taught  me  more  wit  than  ever  I  learned  before  in  my 
life :  and  I  paid  nothing  for  it  neither,  but  was  paid 
for  my  learning. 

Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Out,  alas,  sir !  cozenage ;  mere  cozenage ! 

Host,  Where  be  my  horses?  speak  well  of  them, 
varletto. 

Bard.  Run  away  with  by*  the  cozeners ;  for  so  soon  as 
I  came  beyond  Eton,  they  ^rew  me  off  from  behind  one 
of  them  in  a  slough  of  mire ;  and  set  spurs,  and  away, 
like  three  German  devils,  tlvee  Doctor  Faustuses. 

Host.  They  are  gone  but  to  meet  the  duke,  villain. 
Do  not  say,  they  be  fled ;  Germans  are  honest  men. 


'On.    ^hftgnlmr.     •  B^-pineh,    «I:iaf.«.     •or:laf.«.     •Notlaf.e. 
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Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans. 

Eva.  Wliere  is  mine  host  ? 

Host.  What  is  the  matter,  sir? 

Eva.  Have  a  care  of  your  entertaimnents :  there  is 
a  friend  of  mine  oome  to  town  tells  me,  there  is  three 
oouzin  germans,  that  has  cozened  all  the  hosts  of  Read- 
ings, of  Maidenhead,  of  Colebrook,  of  horses  and  money. 
I  tell  you  for  good  will,  look  you :  you  are  wise,  and 
full  of  gibes  and  vlouting-stogs,  and  't  is  not  convenient 
you  should  be  cozened.    Fare  you  well. 

[ExU. 
Enter  Doctor  Caiub. 

Caiwt.  Vere  is  mine  Host  de  Jarretihre  f 

Ho.^.  Here,  master  doctor,  in  perplexity,  and  doubt- 
ful dilemma. 

Caius.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat ;  but  it  is  tell-a  me, 
dat  you  make  grand  preparation  for  a  duke  de  Jar- 
many:  by  my  trot,  dere  is  no  duke,  dat  de  court  is 
know  to  come.    I  tell  you  for  good  vill:   adieu. 

[Exit. 

Host.  Hue  and  cry,  villain !  go. — Assist  me,  knight; 
I  am  imdone. — ^Fly,  run,  hue  and  cry,  villain !  I  am 
undone ! 

[Exeunt  Host  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  I  would  all  the  world  might  be  cozened,  for  I 
have  been  cozened  and  beaten  too.  If  it  should  come 
to  the  ear  of  the  court  how  I  have  been  transformed, 
and  how  my  transformation  hath  been  washed  and  cud- 
gelled, they  would  melt  me  out  of  my  fat,  drop  by  drop, 
and  liquor  fishermen's  boots  with  me :  I  warrant,  they 
would  whip  me  witli  their  fine  wits,  till  I  were  as  crest- 
fallen as  a  dried  pear.  I  never  prospered  since  I  for- 
swore myself  at  priraero.'  Well,  if  my  wind  were  but 
long  enough,'  I  would  pray  and  repent. 
Enter  Mistress  Quicklt. 
Now,  whence  come  you  ? 

Quick.  From  the  two  parties,  forsooth. 

Fal.  The  devil  take  one  party,  and  his  dam  the  other, 
and  so  they  shall  be  both  bestowed.  I  have  sufiered 
more  for  their  sakes,  more,  than  the  villainous  incon- 
stancy of  man's  disposition  is  able  to  bear. 

Q^ick.  And  have  not  they  sufiered?  Yes,  I  war- 
rant; speciously  one  of  them:  mistress  Ford,  good 
heart,  is  beaten  black  and  blue,  that  you  cannot  see  a 
white  s|K)t  about  her. 

Fal.  What  tell'st  thou  me  of  black  and  blue?  I 
was  beaten  myself  into  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow; 
and  I  was  like  to  be  apprehended  for  the  witch  of 
Brentford ;  but  that  my  sidmirable  dexterity  of  wit,  my 
counterfeiting  the  action  of  an  old  woman,  deliver'd 
me,  the  knave  constable  had  set  me  i'  the  stocks,  i' 
the  common  stocks,  for  a  witch. 

Quick.  Sir,  let  me  speak  with  you  in  your  chamber; 
you  shall  hear  how  things  go,  and,  I  warrant,  to  your 
content.  Here  is  a  letter  will  say  somewhat.  Good 
hearts  !  what  ado  here  is  to  bring  you  together.  Sure, 
one  of  you  does  not  serve  heaven  well,  that  you  aie  so 
crossed. 

Fal.  Come  up  into  my  chamber.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.— Another  Room  in  the  Garter  Inn. 
Enter  Fenton  and  Host. 

Host.  Master  Fenton,  talk  not  to  me;  my  mind  is 
heavy ;  I  will  give  over  all. 

Fent.  Yet  hear  me  speak.    Assist  me  in  my  purpose, 
And,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  P 11  give  thee 
A  hundred  pound  in  gold  more  than  your  loss. 

Host.  I  will  hear  you,  master  Fenton ;  and  I  will, 
at  the  least,  keep  your  counsel. 

Fent.  From  time  to  time  I  have  acquainted  you 
With  the  dear  love  I  bear  to  fair  Anne  Page ; 
Who,  mutually,  hath  answer'd  my  afiection 
(So  far  forth  as  herself  might  be  her  chooser) 
Even  to  my  wish.     I  have  a  letter  from  her 
Of  such  contents  as  you  will  wonder  at; 
The  mirth  whereof  so  larded  with  my  matter, 
That  neither,  singly,  can  be  manifested. 
Without  the  show  of  both ; — wherein  fat  Falstaff 
Hath  a  great  scene :  the  image  of  the  jest 

[Shmcing  the  Letter 
I '11  show  you  here  at  large.    Hark,  good  mine  Host; 
To-night  at  Heme's  oak,  just  'twixt  twelve  and  one, 
Must  my  sweet  Nan  present  the  fairy  queen ; 
The  purpose  why,  is  here ;  in  which  disguise. 
While  other  jests  are  something  rank  on  foot, 
Her  father  hath  commanded  her  to  slip 
Away  with  Slender,  and  with  him  at  Eton 
Immediately  to  marry :  she  hath  consented. 
Now,  sir, 

Her  mother,  even  strong  against  that  match, 
And  firm  for  Dr.  Caius,  hath  appointed 
That  he  shall  likewise  shuffle  her  away, 
While  other  sports  are  tasking  of  their  minds, 
And  at  the  deanery,  where  a  priest  attends, 
Straight  marry  her :  to  this  her  mother's  plot 
She,  seemingly  obedient,  likewise  hath 
Made  promise  to  the  doctor. — Now,  thus  it  rests : 
Her. father  means  she  shall  be  all  in  white ; 
And  in  that  habit,  when  Slender  sees  his  time 
To  take  her  by  the  hand,  and  bid  her  go. 
She  shall  go  with  him : — ^her  mother  haUi  intended, 
The  better  to  denote  her  to  the  doctor, 
(For  they  must  all  be  mask'd  and  vizarded) 
That  quaint  in  green  she  shall  be  loo^e  enrob'd, 
With  ribands  pendant,  flaring  'bout  her  head ; 
And  when  the  doctor  spies  his  vantage  ripe, 
To  pinch  her  by  the  hand,  and  on  that  token 
The  maid  hath  given  consent  to  go  with  him. 

Host.    Which  means  she  to  deceive?    father    o 
mother  ? 

Fent.  Both,  my  good  host,  to  go  along  with  me : 
And  here  it  rests, — ^that  you  '11  procure  the  vicar 
To  stay  for  me  at  church  '  twixt  twelve  and  one, 
And  in  the  lawful  name  of  marrying, 
To  give  our  hearts  united  ceremony. 

Ho.st.  Well,  husband  your  device :  I  '11  to  the  vieai 
Bring  you  the  maid,  you  shall  not  lack  a  priest. 

Fent.  So  shall  I  evermore  be  bound  to  thee ; 
Besides,  I  '11  make  a  present  recompense.  [Exetmi 


ACT 

SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Gaiter  Inn. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Mrs.  Quicklt. 
Fal,  Pr'ythee,  no  more  prattling;— go:— I'll  hold, 
>  A  gumt  of  eardi     t  to  my  -^  prayeri  from  the  qiurtot :  la  f.  •. 


V. 

/ 

This  is  the  third  time;  I  hope,  good  luck  lies  in  od 
numbers.  Away,  go.  They  say,  there  is  divinity  L 
odd  numbers,  either  in  nativity,  chance,  or  deatb.- 
Away. 


T. 
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QmdL  I  'U  proride  yoa  a  oham,  and  I  'U  do  what  I 
can  to  get  yon  a  pair  of  horns. 

FmL  Away,  I  say ;  lime  wears :  hold  up  your  hoad, 
tad  mince,^  [Exit  Mrs,  Quicklt. 

Enter  Ford. 

flow  ifeow,  master  Brook !  Master  Brook,  the  matter 
« dl  be  known  to-night  or  never.  Be  you  in  the  Park 
■boat  naidnigfat,  at  Heme's  oak,  and  you  shall  see 
vooders. 

Ford,  Went  you  not  to  her  yesterday,  sir,  as  you 
toid  me  yoa  had  appointed  ? 

Fal.  I  went  to  her,  master  Brook,  as  yon  see,  like  a 
poar  old  man;  but  I  eame  from  her,  master  Brook, 
lite  a  poor  old  woman.  That  same  knave,  Ford  her 
havbaiid,  hath  the  finest  mad  devil  of  jecdousy  in  him, 
BBSter  Brook,  that  ever  governed  frenzy.  I  will  tell 
ywLf — He  beat  me  grievously,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman ; 
£or  in  the  shape  of  man,  master  Brook,  I  fear  not 
GoUah  with  a  weaver's  beam,  betouse  I  know  also. 
Lie  is  a  ahattle.  I  am  in  haste :  go  along  with  me ; 
I  U  teU  yoa  all,  master  Brook.  Sinoe  I  plucked  geese, 
played  tniant,  and  whipped  top,  I  knew  not  what  it 
vas  to  be  beaten,  till  lately.  Follow  me :  I  '11  tell  you 
ftrange  things  of  this  knave  Ford,  on  whom  to-night  I 
will  be  revraged,  and  I  will  deliver  his  wife  into  your 
kind  ■Follow.  ^ Strange  things  in  hand,  master  Brook : 
£ollow.  *  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.— Windsor  Park. 
Enter  Page,  Shallow,  and  Slendxr. 
Page.  Come,  eome :  we  '11  couch  i'  the  castle-ditch, 
till  we  see  the  light  of  our  fairies. — Remember,  son 
Sender,  my  daughter. 

Sim.  Ay,  forrooth ;  I  have  spoke  with  her,  and  we 
^ve  a  nay-word,  how  to  know  one  another.  I  come 
to  her  in  white,  and  cry  ^^mum ;"  she  cries,  ^^  budget," 
tnd  by  that  we  know  one  another. 

Skal.  That 's  good  too ;  but  what  needs  either  your 

*•  ■mm,'^  or  her  "  budget  ?"  the  white  will  decipher  her 

well  esoogh. — ^It  hath  struck  ten  o'clock. 

Page.   The  night  is  dark;  light  and  spirits  will 

it  well.    Heaven  prosper  our  sport !     No  man 

>  evil  but  the  devil,  and  we  shall  know  him  by 

ha  bonia.     Let's  away;  follow  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Street  in  Windsor. 
Enter  Mrs,  Page,  Mrs,  Ford,  and  Dr.  Caius. 

Jtfrt.  Page.  Master  Doctor,  my  daughter  is  in  green : 
vhen  yoa  see  your  time,  take  her  by  the  hand,  away 
w.th  her  to  the  deanery,  and  dispatch  it  quickly.  Go 
before  into  the  park :  we  two  must  go  together. 

Cam.  I  know  vat  I  have  to  do.    Adieu. 

Mrs.  Pofe.  Fare  you  well,  sir.  [Exit  Caius.]  My 
bosbaad  will  not  rejoice  so  much  at  the  abuse  of  Fal- 
stal^  aa  be  will  chafe  at  th'^  doctor's  marrying  my 
daughter :  bat 't  is  no  matter :  better  a  little  chiding, 
than  a  great  deal  of  heart-break. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Where  is  Nan  now,  and  her  troop  of 
&irics?  and  the  Welch  devil,  Evans?' 

Mrs.  Page,  They  are  all  couched  in  a  pit  hard  by 
Henie's  oak,  with  obscured  lights ;  which,  at  the  very 
iastaal  of  Falataff 's  and  our  meeting,  they  will  at  once 
dtfplay  to  the  night. 

Mrs.  Ford,  That  eannot  ehodse  but  amaze  him. 

Mrs.  Page.  If  he  be  not  amazed,  he  will  be  mocked; 
if  ha  be  anuued.  he  will  every  way  be  mocked. 

Mrs.  FonL  We  '11  betray  him  finely. 

Jirr.  Page.    Against    sadi    lewdsters,   and    their 
leoboy, 

1  Wmik  (sBMiBcly.)     •  H«gb  :  la  f.  •.     •  Bmek  mrntfor  a  bribt. 


Those  that  betray  them  do  no  treachery. 

Mrs.  Ford.  The  hour  draws  on :  to  the  oak,  to  the 
oak !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Windsor  Park. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  and  Fairies, 

Eva,  Trib,  trib,  fairies :  come ;  and  remember  your 

parts.    Be  pold,  I  pray  you ;  follow  me  into,  the  pit, 

and  when  I  give  the  watch-'ords,  do  as  I  pid  you'. 

Come,  come;  trib,  trib.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Park. 

Enter  Falstaff,  disguised^  with  a  Buck's  Head  on. 

Fal.  The  Windsor  bell  hath  struck  twelve;  the 
minute  draws  on.  Now,  the  hot-blooded  gods  assist 
me  ! — remember,  Jove,  thou  wast  a  bull  for  thy  Eu- 
ropa ;  love  set  on  thy  horns. — O  powerful  love !  that, 
in  some  respects,  makes  a  beast  a  man,  in  some  other, 
a  man  a  beast. — ^You  were  also,  Jupiter,  a  swan,  for 
the  love  of  Leda :  0,  omnipotent  love !  how  near  the 
god  drew  to  the  complexion  of  a  goose  ! — A  fault  dono 
first  in  the  form  of  a  beast ; — O  Jove,  a  beastly  fault ! 
and  then  another  fault  in  the  semblanoe  of  a  fowl : 
think  on 't,  Jove ;  a  foul  fault.  When  gods  have  hot 
bacln,  what  shall  poor  men  do  ?  For  me,  I  am  here 
a  Windsor  stag ;  and  the  fattest,  I  think,  i'  the  forest : 
send  me  a  cool  rut-time,  Jove,  or  who  can  blame  me  to 
piss  my  tallow  ?  Who  comes  here  ?  my  doo  ? 
Enter  Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Page. 

Mrs.  Ford.  Sir  John  ?  art  thou  there,  my  deer  ?  my 
male  deer  ? 

Fal.  My  doe  with  the  black  scut?— Let  the  sky 
rain  potatoes;  let  it  thunder  to  the  tune  of  ^^ Green 
Sleeves ;"  haU  kissing-oomfits,  and  snow  eringoes ;  let 
there  come  a  tempest  of  provocation,  I  will  shelter  me 
here.  [Embracing  her. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Mistress  Page  is  come  with  me,  sweet- 
heart. 

Fal,  Divide  me  like  a  bribe-buck,'  each  a  haunch : 
I  will  keep  my  sides  to  myself,  my  shoulders  for  the 
fellow  of  this  walk,  and  my  horns  I  bequeath  your 
husbands.  Am  I  a  woodman  ?  ha !  Speak  I  like 
Heme  the  hunter  ? — ^Why,  now  is  Cupid  a  child  of 
conscience;  he  makes  restitution.  As  I  am  a  true 
spirit,  welcome.  [Noise  urithin, 

Mrs.  Page.  Alas !  what  noise  ? 

Mrs.  Ford.  Heaven  forgive  our  sins ! 

Fal.  What  should  this  be? 

£pS.'}^'^^'*'^^'  [ITi^runo/. 

Fal.  I  think,  the  devil  will  not  have  me  damned. 

lest  the  oil  that  is  in  me  should  set  hell  on  fire ;  he 

would  never  else  cross  me  thus. 

Enter  Sir  Hugh  Evans,  like  a  Satyr;  Mrs.  Quicelt, 
and  Pistol;  Anne  Page,  as  the  Fairy  Queetiy  at- 
tended by  her  brother  and  others,  dressed  like  fairies, 
vfith  waxen  tapers  on  their  heads. 
Queen.  Fairies,  black,  grey,  green,  and  white, 

You  moonshine  revellers,  and  shades  of  night, 

You  orphan-heirs  of  fixed  destiny^ 

Attend  your  offioe,  and  your  quality. 

Crier  Hobgoblin,  make  the  fairy  o-yes. 
Ptst.  Elves,  list  your  names :  silence,  yon  airy  toys ! 

Cricket,  to  Windsor  chimneys  when  thoust  leapt,* 

Where  fires  thou  find'st  unrak'd,  and  hearths  unswept, 

There  pinch  the  maids  as  blue  as  bilberry : 

Our  radiant  queen  hates  sluts,  and  sluttery. 

Fal,  They  are  fairies;  he,  that  speaks  to  them, 
shall  die :  [7b  hmself.^ 

«ihaltth<ml6sp.     tNotlata. 
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I  '11  wink  and  oouch.    No  man  their  works  must  eye. 
[Lies  down  upon  his  face. 

Eva,  Where '»  Bead? — Go  you,  and  where  you  find 
a  maid, 
That  ere  she  itleep,  has  thrice  her  prayers  said, 
Roui»e'  up  the  organs  of  her  fantasy, 
Sleep  she  as  sound  as  careless  infancy ; 
But  those  ^at*  sleep,  and  think  not  on  their  sins. 
Pinch  theuL  arms,  legs,  backs,  shoulders,  sides,  and  shins. 

Queen,  About,  about ! 
Search  Windsor  castle,  elves,  within  and  out : 
Strew  good  luck,  ouphes,  on  every  sacred  room, 
That  it  may  stand  till  the  perpetual  doom. 
In  state  as  wholesome,  as  in  state  't  is  fit ; 
Worthy  the  owner,  and  the  owner  it. 
The  several  chairs  of  order  look  you  scour 
With  juice  of  balm,  and  every  precious  flower : 
Each  fair  instalment,  coat,  and  several  crest, 
With  loyal  blazon,  ever  more  be  blest ! 
And  nightly,  meadow-fairies,  look,  you  sing. 
Like  to  the  Garter's  compass,  in  a  ring : 
Th'  ezpressure  that  it  bears,  green  let  it  be, 
More  fertile-fresh  than  all  the  field  to  see ; 
And,  Honi  soil  qui  mal  y  pense,  write. 
In  emerald  tufts,  flowers  purple,  blue,  and  white ; 
Like  sapphire,  pearl,  and  rich  embroidery. 
Buckled  below  fair  knighthood's  bending  knee : 
Fairies,  use  flowers  for  their  diaractery. 
Away  !  disperse  !  but,  till 't  is  one  o'clock, 
Our  dance  of  custom,  round  about  the  oak 
Of  Heme  the  hunter,  let  us  not  forget. 

Eva,  Lock  hand  in  hand ;  yourselves  in  order  set ; 
And  twenty  glow-worms  shall  our  laiitems  be, 
To  guide  our  measure  round  about  the  tree. 
But.  stay  !  I  smell  a  man  of  middle  earth. 

Fal.  Heavens  defend  me  from  that  Welsh  fairy,  lest 
he  transform  me  to  a  piece  of  cheese !       [To  himself.* 

Fist,  Vile  worm,  thou  wast  o'er-look'd*  even  in  tiiy 
birth. 

Queen.  With  trial -fire  touch  me  his  finger-end : 
ff  he  be  chaste,  the  flame  will  bade  descend, 
And  turn  him  to  no  pain ;  but  if  he  start, 
[t  is  the  flesh  of  a  corrupted  heart. 

Piait,  A  trial !  come. 

Eva,  Come,  will  this  wood  take  fire  ? 

[They  hum  him  with  their  tapers, 

Fai.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Queen.  Corrupt,  corrupt,  and  tainted  in  desire  ! 
About  him,  fairies,  sing  a  scornful  rhyme ; 
And,  as  you  trip,  still  pinch  him  to  your  time.* 
SoNtf,  by  one. 

Fie  on  sinful  fantasy ! 

Fie  on  lust  and  luxury  ! 

Last  is  but  a  Uoodyfire, 

Kindled  with  unchaste  desire^  • 

Fed  in  heart ;  whose  flames  aspire^ 

As  thoughts  do  blow  them  higher  and  higher. 
Chorus. 

Pinch  hinij  fairies^  mutually  ; 

Pinch  him  for  his  inUainy  ; 

Pinch  him,  and  bum  him,  and  turn  him  about, 

Till  candles,  and  star-light,  and  moon-shine  be  out, 
Thtring  this  song,  the  fairies  pinch  Falstaff  :  Doctor 

Caius  comes  one  way,  and  steals  away  a  fairy  in  grem; 

Slender  cmother  way,  and  takes  off  a  fairy  in  white; 

and  Fentom  comes,  and  steals  away  Anne  Page.    A 

noise  of  hunting  is  made  within.    All  the  fairies  run 

away,    Falstaff  pulls  off  his  bucVs  head,  and  rises. 

I  raiae  :  in  r.  e      >M:iDr.fl.     *  Not  in  f.  •.     *  Bnrittktd     •  MftloMftdds,firom  the  quarto: 
ieoheriofl  ami  iniquitf .     •  AfooPi  eap  of  frUxM, 


Enter  Paoe,  Ford,  Mrs.  Page,  and  Mrs.  Ford.     J%ey 
lay  hold  of  him. 

Page,  Nay,  do  not  fly :  I  think,  we  have  nurtdi'd 
you  now. 
Will  none  but  Heme  the  hunter  serve  your  turn  ? 

Mrs,  PcL^.  I  pray  you  come ;  hold  up  the  jest  no 
higher. — 
Now,  good  Sir  John,  how  like  you  Windsor  wives  ? 
See  you  these,  husband  ?  do  not  these  fair  yokes 
Become  the  forest  better  than  the  town  ? 

Ford.  Now,  sir,  who 's  a  cuckold  now  ! — ^Master 
Brook,  Falstaff 's  a  knave,  a  cuckoldly  knave ;  here  are 
his  horns,  master  Brook :  and,  master  Brook,  he  hath 
enjoyed  nothing  of  Ford's  but  his  buck-basket,  his 
cudgel,  and  twenty  pounds  of  money,  which  must  be 
paid  to  master  Brook:  his  horses  are  arrested  for  it, 
master  Brook. 

Mrs.  Ford,  Sir  John,  we  have  had  ill-ludc ;  we  eould 
never  meet.  I  will  never  take  you  for  my  love  again, 
but  I  will  always  count  you  my  deer. 

Fal.  I  do  begin  to  perceive,  that  I  am  made  an  ass. 

Ford.  Ay,  and  an  ox  too  ;  both  the  proofii  are 
extant. 

Fal  And  these  aro  not  fairies  !  I  was  three  or  four 
times  in  the  thought,  they  were  not  fairies ;  and  yet 
the  guiltiness  of  my  mind,  the  sudden  surprise  of  my 
powers,  drove  the  grossness  of  the  foppery  into  a  re- 
ceived belief,  in  despite  of  the  teeth  of  all  rhyme  and 
reason,  that  they  were  fairies.  See  now,  how  wit  may 
be  made  a  Jack-a-lent,  when 't  is  upon  ill  employment ! 

Eva.  Sir  John  Falstaff,  serve  Got,  and  leave  your 
desires,  and  fairies  will  not  pinse  you. 

Ford.  Well  said,  fairy  Hugh. 

Eva.  And  leave  you  your  jealousies  too,  I  pfiiy  you. 

Ford.  I  will  never  mistrust  my  wife  again,  till  thon 
art  able  to  woo  her  in  good  English. 

Fal.  Have  I  laid  my  brain  in  the  sun,  and  dried  it, 
that  it  wants  matter  to  prevent  so  gross  o'er-reaching 
as  this  ?  Am  I  ridden  with  a  Welch  goat  too  ?  shall 
I  have  a  coxcomb  of  frize  ?•  'T  is  time  I  were  choked 
with  a  piece  of  toasted  cheese. 

Eva.  Seese  is  not  good  to  give  putter :  your  pelly  is 
all  putter. 

Fal.  Seese  and  putter !  have  I  lived  to  stand  at 
the  taunt  of  one  that  makes  fritters  of  English  ?  This 
is  enough  to  be  the  decay  of  lust,  and  late- walking, 
through  the  realm. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  Sir  John,  do  you  think,  though  we 
would  have  thrust  virtue  out  of  our  hearts  by  the  head 
and  shoulders,  and  have  given  ourselves  without  seruple 
to  hell,  that  ever  the  devil  could  have  made  you  om 
deUght  ? 

Ford.  What,  a  hog-pudding  ?  a  bag  of  flax  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  A  puffed  man  ? 

Page.  Old,  cold,  withered,  and  of  intolerable  entrails? 

Ford.  And  one  that  is  as  slanderous  as  Satan? 

Page.  And  as  poor  as  Job  ? 

Folrd.  And  as  wicked  as  his  wife? 

Eva.  And  given  to  fornications,  and  to  taverns,  and 
sack,  and  wine,  and  metheglins,  and  to  drinkingB,  and 
swearings,  and  starings,  pribbles  and  prabbles  ? 

Fal.  Well,  I  am  your  theme :  you  have  the  start  of 
me;  I  am  dejected;  I  am  not  able  to  answer  the  Welch 
flannel.  Ignorance  itself  is  a  plummet  o'er  me .  use 
me  as  you  will. 

Ford.  Marry,  sir,  we  '11  bring  you  to  Windsor,  to  one 
master  Brook,  that  you  have  cozened  of  money,  to 
%i^om  you  should  have  been  a  pander :  over  and  above 

-£«•.  It  is  riglU,  iadMd,  ha  ii  (W  tff 
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dtit  yoa  liare  suffered,  I  thinjc,  to  repay  that  money 
will  be  a  biting  affliction.^ 

Page.  Yet  be  cheerf  ol,  knight :  thou  shalt  eat  a  pos- 
set to-night  at  my  house ;  where  I  will  desire  thee  to 
laagh  at  my  wife,  that  now  laughs  at  thee.  Jell  her, 
master  Slender  hath  married  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Pagt.  Doctors  doubt  that :  if  Anne  Page  be  my 
daughter,  she  is,  by  this,  doctor  Caius'  wife.      [Aiide, 
Enter  Si^ndkr,  crying, 

Sim,  Whoo,  ho !  ho  !  father  Page! 

Page,  Son,  how  now !  how  now,  son !  have  you 
despucbed? 

Sim.  Despatched !— I  'U  make  the  best  in  Glouces- 
tershire know  on 't ;  would  I  were  hanged,  la,  else. 

Page.  Of  what,  son  ? 

Sfen.  1  eame  yvwder  at  Eton  to  marry  mistress  Anne 
Pa«e,  and  she 's  a  great  lubberly  boy :  if  it  had  not 
been  i'  the  church,  1  would'  have  swinged  him,  or  he 
sHoold  haTC  swinged  me.  If  I  did  not  think  it  had 
been  Anne  Page,  would  I  might  never  stir,  and  't  is  a 
poet-master's  boy. 

Page.  Upon  my  life,  then,  you  took  the  wrong. 

Sm.  What  need  you  tell  me  that?  I  think  so, 
when  I  took  a  boy  for  a  girl :  if  I  had  been  married 
to  hiin,  for  all  he  was  in  woman's  apparel,  I  would  not 
kare  had  him. 

Page.  Why,  this  is  your  own  folly.  Did  not  I  tell 
jja.  bow  you  should  know  my  daughter  by  her  gar- 
meats? 

Sim.  \  went  to  her  in  white,  and  cried  "  mum," 
i&d  she  cried  '^  budget,"  as  Anne  and  I  had  appointed ; 
lad  ret  it  was  not  Anne,  but  a  post-master's  boy. 

Mrs.  Page.  Good  George,  be  not  angry :  I  knew  of 
fDor  purpose ;  turned  my  daughter  into  green ;  and, 
ifideed,  ahe  is  now  with  the  doctor  at  the  deanery,  and 
thse  married. 

£tUer  Doctor  Caivb. 

Csmi.  Vera  ia  mistress  Page?  By  gar,  I  am  co- 
ttzMd;  I  ha'  married  un  gorfon,  a  boy;  unpaisany  by 
far,  a  boy:  it  ia  not  Anne  Page;  by  gar,  I  am 
fOBeoed. 

Mrs.  Page.  Why,  did  you  take  her  in  green  ? 

1  TteqaartoB  bsra  have— 

Mn.  Ford.  Nay.  basband,  let  that  go  to  make  amends ! 
KorsiTe  that  aain  and  eo  we  11  all  be  friendM. 
F«i4.  Weil,  here  '■  1117  hand  :  all  '■  forgiven  at  last. 
PaL  It  hath  ooat  me  veil :  1  have  beea  well  pinched  sad  washed. 
*titl»:m£e. 


Caws.  Ay,  by  gar,  and  't  is  a  boy :  hy  gar.  I  'U  raise 
all  Windsor.  [Exit  CjLiut. 

Ford.  This  is  strange.  Who  hath  got  the  right  Anne  ? 

Pogtf.  My  heart  misgives  me.    Here  comes  master 
Fenton. 

Enter  Fknton  ana  Akmx  Paok. 
How  now,  master  Fenton !  C^^  kneel 

Awne.  Pardon,  good  father !  good  my  mother,  pardon. 

Page.   Now,  mistress;  how  chance  you  went  not 
with  master  Slender  ? 

Mrs.  Page.  Why  went  you  not  with  master  doctor, 
maid? 

Fent.  You  do  amaze  her :  hear  the  truth  of  it. 
You  would  have  married  her  most  shamefullVi 
Where  there  was  no  proportion  held  in  love. 
The  truth  is,  she  and  I,  long  since  contracted, 
Are  now  ao  sure,  that  nothing  can  dissolye  us. 
The  offence  is  holy  that  she  hath  committed ; 
And  this  deceit  loses  the  name  of  craft, 
Of  disobedience,  or  undutegus  guile  " 
Since  therein  she  doth  evitate  and  shun 
A  thousand  irreligious  cursed  hours. 
Which  forced  marhage  would  have  brought  upon  her. 

Ford.  Stand  not  amaz'd :  here  is  no  remedy. — 
In  love,  the  heavens  themselves  do  guide  the  state : 
Money  buys  lands,  and  wives  are  sold  by  fate. 

Fal.   I  am  glad,  though  you  have  ta'en  a  special 
stand  to  strike  at  me,  that  your  arrow  hath  glanced. 

Page.  Well,  what  remedy?     Fenton,  heaven  give 
thee  joy. 
What  cannot  be  escheVd  must  be  embrac'd. 

Fal,   When  night-dop  run,  all  sorts  of  deer  are 
chas'd. 

Mrs,  Page,  Well,  I  will  muse  no  liuther<— Master 
Fenton, 
Heaven  give  you  many,  many  merry  days.^— 
Grood  husband,  let  us  every  one  |k>  home, 
And  laugh  this  sport  o'er  by  a  country  &e; 
Sir  John  and  all. 

Ford.  Let  it  be  ao.— Sir  John, 
To  master  Brook  you  yet  shall  hold  your  word  \ 
For  he,  to-night,  shall  lie  with  mistress  Ford.    [ExewiU. 


MEASURE    FOR    MEASURE. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Froth,  a  foolish  GontleinaiL 

Clown. 

Abhorson,  an  Executioner. 

Barnardikx,  a  dissoluto  PriaoMV. 


VoiCKirno,  tiie  Dnke. 

Anoxlo,  the  Deputy. 

EscALUs,  an  ancient  Lord. 

GlaudiOj  a  young  Gentleman. 

Lucio,  a  Fantastic. 

Two  other  like  Gentlemen. 

Provoflt. 

A  Justice. 

Elbow,  a  simple  Constable. 

Lords,  €rentlemen,  Guards,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 


Isabella,  sister  to  Claudio. 
Mariana,  betrothed  to  Angelo. 
JuLiKT,  beloved  of  Claudio. 
Francisca,  a  Nun. 
MisTRBSS  Otkr-donx,  a  Bawd. 


SCENE,  Vienna. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.—- An  Apartment  in  the  Dukk'b  Palace. 
Enter  Dukk,  Esgalvs,  Lords,  and  AUendarUs. 

Duke.  Escalus ! 

Esad.  My  lord. 

Duke.  Of  government  the  properties  to  unfold, 
Would  seem  in  me  t'  affect  speech  and  discourse; 
Since  I  am  apt^  to  know,  that  your  own  science 
Exceeds,  in  that,  the  lists  of  all  advice 
My  strengtj^  can  give  you :  then,  no  more  remains, 
But  add*  to  your  sufficiency  your  worth,* 
And  let  them  work.    The  nature  of  our  people, 
Our  city's  institutions,  and  the  terms 
For  common  justice,  y'  are  as  pregnant  in 
As  art  and  practice  hath  enriched  any 
That  we  remember.    There  is  our  commission, 

[Giving  it.* 
From  which  we  would  not  have  you  warp. — Call  hither, 
I  say,  bid  come  before  us  Angelo. — [Exit  an  Attendant. 
What  figure  of  us  think  you  he  will  bear  ? 
For,  you  must  know,  we  have  with  special  soul 
Elected  him  our  absence  to  supply, 
Lent  him  our  terror,  drest  him  with  our  love, 
And  given  his  deputation  all  the  organs 
Of  our  own  power.    What  think  you  of  it  ? 

Escal.  If  any  in  Vienna  be  cf  worth 
To  undergo  such  ample  grace  and  honour, 
It  is  lord  Angelo. 

Enter  Angelo. 

Duke,  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Ang.  Always  obedient  to  your  grace's  will, 
I  come  to  know  your  pleasure.  ' 

Duke.  Angelo, 

There  is  a  kind  of  character  in  thy  life. 
That  to  th'  observer,  doth  thy  history 
Fully  unfold.    Thyself  and  thy  belongings 
Are  not  thine  own  so  proper,  as  to  waste 
Thyself  upon  thy  virtues,  them  on  thee. 


Heaven  doth  with  us,  as  we  with  torches  do. 

Not  light  them  for  ourselves ;  for  if  our  virtues 

Did  not  go  forth  of  us,  't  were  all  alike 

As  if  we  had  them  not.    Spirits  are  not  finely  ioucb'd. 

But  to  fine  issues ;  nor  nature  never  lends 

The  smallest  scruple  of  her  excellence. 

But,  like  a  thrifty  goddess,  she  determines 

Herself  the  glory  of  a  creditor. 

Both  thanks  and  use*.    But  I  do  bend  my  speech 

To  one  that  can  my  part  in  him  advertise : 

Hold,  therefore,  Angelo :     [Tendering  his  commission. 

In  our  remove  be  thou  at  full  ourself ; 

Mortality  and  mercy  in  Vienna 

Live  in  thy  tongue  and  heart.    Old  Escalus, 

Though  first  in  question,  is  thy  secondary : 

Take  thy  commission.  [Giving  U 

Ang.  Now,  good  my  lord, 

Let  there  be  some  more  test  made  of  my  metal, 
Before  so  noble  and  so  great  a  figure 
Be  stamp'd  upon  it. 

Duke.  No  more  evasion : 

We  have  with  a  leaven'd  and  prepared  choice 
Proceeded  to  you ;  therefore,  tske  your  honours. 
Our  haste  from  hence  is  of  so  quick  condition, 
That  it  prefers  itself,  and  leaves  unquestion'd 
Matters  of  needful  value.    We  shall  write  to  yon. 
As  time  and  our  conoemings  shall  importune, 
How  it  goes  with  us ;  and  do  look  to  know, 
What  doth  befall  you  here.    So,  fare  you  well : 
To  the  hopeful  execution  do  I  leave  you 
Of  your  commissions. 

Ang.  Yet,  give  leave,  my  lord. 

That  we  may  bring  you  something  on  the  way. 

Duke.  My  haste  may  not  admit  it ; 
Nor  need  you,  on  mine  honour,  have  to  do 
With  any  scruple :  your  scope  is  as  mine  own, 
So  to  enforce,  or  qualify  the  laws 
As  to  your  soul  seems  good.    Give  me  your  hand 


>  iHit :  in  r.  0      *  that  •  ui  f.  «.     *  al  your  worth  ia  able :  in  f.  a.     «  Not  in  f.  a.     •  iiUtrut.     •  ^  Not  in  f.  a. 
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f  11  priTily  awmy :  I  lore  the  people, 
Bat  do  not  like  to  stage  me  to  their  eyes. 
Thopgfa  it  do  well,  I  do  not  relish  well 
Thar  loud  applause,  and  aves  vehement, 
Kor  do  I  think  the  man  of  safe  discretion, 
Tlut  doei  affect  it.     Once  more,  fare  you  well. 

Ang.  The  heavens  give  safety  to  your  purposes ! 

Esail.  Lead  forth,  and  bring  you  hsok  in  happi- 
Dess! 

Dttke.  I  diank  you.    Fare  you  well.  [Exit. 

Escal.  I  shall  desire  you,  sir,  to  give  me  leave 
i  To  have  free  speech  with  you ;  and  it  concerns  me 
To  look  into  the  bottom  of  my  plaoe : 
A  power  I  have,  but  of  what  strength  and  nature 
S  I  un  not  yet  instructed. 

^^n^.  T  is  so  with  me.    Let  us  withdraw  together, 
Aad  ve  may  soon  our  satisfaction  have 
Touciiiflg  that  point. 

Eacal.  I '11  wait  upon  your  honour.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.— A  Street. 
Enter  Lucio  and  turn  Crentlemen, 

Imao.  If  the  duke,  with  the  other  dukes,  come  not 
to  eompoeition  with  the  king  of  Hungary,  why  then, 
tli  the  dokes  fall  upon  the  king. 

1  Gen/.  Heaven  grant  us  its  peace,  but  not  the  king 
of  flimsary's ! 

S  Gtnt.  Amen. 

litfio.  Thou  ooncludest  like  the  sanctimonious  pirate, 
tbt  went  to  sea  with  the  ten  commandments,  but 
mped  one  out  of  the  table. 

5  GaU,  Thou  shalt  not  steal? 

l^ao.  Ay,  that  he  razed. 

1  Gtnt.  Why  7^  'T  was  a  commandment  to  command 
tk  eaptain  and  all  the  rest  from  their  functions :  they 
p^t  forth  to  steal.  There 's  not  a  soldier  of  us  all,  that, 
Q  ihe  thanksgiving  before  meat,  doth  relish  the  peti- 
u>!i  veil  that  prays  for  peace. 

2  Gtid.  I  never  heard  any  soldier  dislike  it. 

Jmew,  I  believe  thee ;  for,  I  think,  thou  never  wast 
v^^v  grace  w^s  said. 

3  Gtnt.  No  ?  a  dozen  times  at  least. 
\Gent.  What,  in  metre? 

hacto.  In  any  proportion,  or  in  any  language. 

1  Gt^,  I  think,  or  in  any  religion. 

Isao.  Ay :  why  not  ?  Grace  is  grace,  despite  of  all 
rptnorersy :  as  for  example ;  thou  thyself  art  a  wicked 
riiain.  despite  of  all  grace. 

1  Gt9t.  Well,  there  went  but  a  pair  of  sheers  be- 
nr»<ll  OS. 

l^cio.  I  grant ;  as  there  may  between  the  lists  and 
^  velvet :  thou  art  the  list. 

1  (itf\l.  And  thou  the  velvet?  thou  art  good  velvet: 
^vXk  three-pilM  piece,  ]  warrant  thee.  I  had  as 
ler'bP  a  list  of  an  English  kersey,  as  be  piPd,  as  thou 
irt  p-il'd.  for  a  French  velvet.    Do  I  speak  feelingly 

I  'mo.  I  thing  thou  dost;  and,  indeed,  with  most 
niiial  feeling  of  thy  speech  :  I  will,  out  of  thine  own 
t!^^iMon,  learn  to  begin  thy  health;  but,  whilst  I 
-'^  f'irset  to  drink  after  thee. 

I    1  Gitd.  I  think.  I  have  done  myself  wrong,  have  I 

I    2  6«f.   Yes,   that    thou   hast,  whether  thou  art 

]  tt^^M.  or  free. 

'    Ikw.  Behold,    behold,  where  madam  Mitigation 

I  Gad.  I  have  purchased  as  many  diseases  under 
^  n»f,  as  come  * 


'  I?  I^r»  ramovM  Hm  intenrosation  (?)  giTioff  wAy  aa  eraphatio  i 


2  Gent,  To  what,  I  pray? 

Lucio.  Judge. 

2  Gent.  To  three  thousand  dollars'  a-year. 

1  Gent,  Ay,  and  more. 
Lucio.  A  French  crown  more. 

2  Gent.  Thou  art  always  figuring  diseases  in  me; 
but  thou  art  full  of  error :  I  am  sound. 

Lucio,  Nay,  not  as  one  would  say,  healthy ;  but  so 
sound  as  things  that  are  hollow :  thy  bones  are  hollow ; 
impiety  has  made  a  feast  of  thee. 
Enter  Bawd, 

1  Gent.  How  now?  Which  of  your  hips  has  the  most 
profound  sciatica  ? 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  there 's  one  yonder  arrested,  and 
carried  to  prison,  was  worth  five  thousand  of  you  all. 

2  Gent.  Who  ^s  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Bawd,  Marry,  sir,  that^s  Claudio;  signior  Claudio. 

1  Gent.  Claudio  to  prison  !  H  is  not  so. 

Bawd.  Nay,  but  I  know, 'tis  so;  I  saw  him  arrested; 
saw  him  carried  away ;  and,  which  is  more,  within  these 
three  days  his  head  is*  to  bs  chopped  ofi*. 

Lucio.  But,  after  all  this  fooling,  I  would  not  have 
it  so.    Art  thou  sure  of  this  ? 

Bawd.  I  am  too  sure  of  it;  and  it  is  for  getting 
madam  Julietta  with  child. 

Lucio  Believe  me,  this  may  be:  he  promised  to 
meet  me  two  hours  since,  and  he  was  ever  precise  in 
promise-keeping. 

2  Gent.  Besides,  you  know,  it  draws  something  near 
to  the  speech  we  hsud  to  such  a  purpose. 

1  Gent.  But  most  of  all,  agreeing  with,  the  proclama- 
tion. 

Lucio,  Kyrzj :  let 's  go  learn  the  truth  of  it 

[Exeunt  Lucio  and  Gentlemen. 

Bawd.  Thus,  what  with  the  war,  what  with  the 
sweat,  what  with  the  gallows,  and  what  with  poverty, 
I  am  custom-shrunk.  How  now?  what's  the  news 
with  you? 

Enter  Clown, 

Clo.  Yonder  man  is  carried  to  prison. 

Bawd.  Well :  what  has  he  done? 

Clo.  A  woman. 

Bau>d.  Bat  what 's  his  offence  ? 

Clo.  Groping  for  trouts  in  a  peculiar  river. 

Bawd.  What,  is  there  a  maid  with  child  by  him  ? 

Clo.  No ;  but  there 's  a  woman  with  mai^  by  him. 
You  have  not  heard  of  the  proclamation,  have  you? 

Bawd.  What  proclamation,  man? 

Clo.  All  bawdy^  houses  in  the  suburbs  of  Vienna 
must  be  pluck'd  down. 

Bawd.  And  what  shall  become  of  those  in  the 
city? 

Clo.  They  shall  stand  for  seed :  they  had  gone  down 
too,  but  that  a  wise  burgher  put  in  for  them. 

Batod.  But  shall  all  our  houses  of  resort  in  the  * 
suburbs  be  pulPd  down? 

Clo.  To  the  ground,  mistress. 

Bawd.  Why,  here 's  a  change,  indeed,  in  the  com* 
monwealth  !    What  shall  become  of  me  ? 

Clo.  Come ;  fear  not  you :  good  counsellors  lack  no 
clients :  though  you  change  your  place,  you  need  not 
change  your  trade ;  I  '11  be  your  tapster  still.  Courage ! 
there  will  be  pity  taken  on  you ;  you  that  have  worn 
your  eyes  almost  out  in  the  service :  you  will  be  con- 
sidered. 

Bawd.  What 's  to  do  here,  Thomas  Tapster  ?  Let 's 
withdraw. 

Clo.  Here  comes  signior  Claudio,  led  ty  the  provost 
to  prison ;  and  there 's  madam  Juliet.  [Exeunt. 

I  only.     *  A  quiMU  mpom  dolomrM.     *  «  Not  in  f.  e. 
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SCENE  m.— The  Same. 
Enter  Provost,  Claujdio,  and  Officers} 

Claud.   Fellow,  why  doet  thou  show  me  thus  to 
th»  world? 
Bear  me  to  prison,  where  I  am  committed. 

Prov.  I  do  it  not  in  otU  disposition, 
But  from  lord  An^elo  by  special  charge. 

Clavd,  Thus  can  the  demi-god,  authority, 
Make  us  pay  down  for  our  offence  by  weight.— 
The  words  of  heaven  ;•— on  whom  it  will,  it  will ; 
On  whom  it  will  not,  so :  yet  still 't  is  just. 
Enter  Lucio  and  two  Gentlemen} 

Lucio.  Why,  hownow,  Glaudio?  whence  comes  this 
restraint  ? 

Clavd,  From  too  much  liberty,  my  Lucio,  liberty: 
As  surfeit  is  the  father  of  much  fast. 
So  every  scape  by  the  immoderate  use 
Turns  to  restraint.    Our  natures  do  pursue. 
Like  rats  that  ravin*  down  their  proper  bane, 
A  thirsty  e\al,  and  when  we  drink,  we  die. 

Lueio.  If  I  could  speak  so  wisely  under  an  arrest,  I 
would  send  for  certain  of  my  creditors.  And  yet,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  had  as  lief  have  the  foppery  of  freedom, 
as  the  morality  of  imprisonment. — ^What  's  thy  offence, 
Claudio  ? 

Claud.  What  but  to  speak  of  would  offend  again. 

Lucio.  What  is  it  ?  murder  ? 

Claud.  No. 

Lucio.  Lechery? 

Claud.  Call  it  so. 

Prov.  Away,  sir !  you  must  go. 

Claud.  One  word,  good  friend. — ^Lucio,  a  word  with 
you.  [Takes  him  aside. 

Lueio.  A  hundred,  if  they  '11  do  you  any  good. — ^Is 
lechery  so  looked  after? 

Claud.  Thus  stands  it  with  me : — ^Upon  a  true  con- 
tract, 
I  got  possession  of  Julietta's  bed : 
You  know  the  lady ;  she  is  fast  my  wife, 
Save  that  we  do  the  pronunciation*  lack 
Of  outvrard  order :  this  we  came  not  to, 
Only  for  procuration*  of  a  dower 
Remaining  in  the  coffer  of  her  friends, 
From  whom  we  thought  it  meet  to  hide  our  love, 
Till  time  had  made  them  for  us.    But  it  chances, 
The  stealth  of  our  most  mutual  entertainment 
With  character  too  gross  is  writ  on  Juliet. 

Lueio.  With  child,  perhaps? 

Claud.  Unhappily,  even  so. 
And  the  new  deputy  now  for  the  duke, — 
Whether  it  be  the  fault  and  glimpse  of  newness, 
Or  whether  that  the  body  public  be 
A  horse  whereon  the  governor  doth  ride, 
Who,  newly  in  the  seat,  that  it  may  know 
He  can  command,  lets  ft  straight  feel  the  spur ; 
Whether  the  tyranny  be  in  his  place, 
Or  in  his  eminence  that  fills  it  up, 
I  stagger  in ; — ^but  this  new  governor 
Awakes  me  all  the  enrolled  penalties. 
Which  have,  like  unsecured  armour,  hung  by  the  wall 
So  long,  that  nineteen  zodiacks  have  gone  round, 
And  none  of  them  been  worn ;  and,  for  a  name. 
Now  puts  the  drowsy  and  neglected  act 
Freshly  on  me : — ^'tis  surely,  for  a  na  Jie. 

Lucio.  I  warrant  it  is;  and  thy  head  stands  so 


tickle  on  thy  shoulders,  that  a  milk-maid,  if  she  be  ii 
love^  may  sigh  it  off.  Send  after  the  duke,  and  appoi 
to  him. 

Claud.  I  have  done  so,  but  he 's  not  to  be  found. 
I  pr'ythee,  Lucio,  do  me  this  kind  service. 
This  day  my  sister  should  the  cloister  enter| 
And  there  receive  her  approbation: 
Acquaint  her  with  the  danger  of  my  state : 
Implore  her,  in  my  voice,  that  she  make  friends 
To  the  strict  deputy ;  bid  herself  essay  him : 
I  have  great  hope  in  that ;  for  in  her  youth 
There  is  a  prone  and  speechless  disiect. 
Such  as  moves  men :  beside,  she  hath  prosperous  srt, 
When  she  will  play  with  reason  and  discourse, 
And  she  can  well  persuade. 

Lucio.  I  pray,  she  may :  as  well  for  the  encoura<>« 
ment  of  the  like,  which  else  would  stand  under  grievoi] 
imposition,  as  for  the  enjoying  of  thy  life,  who  I  woul 
be  sorry  should  be  thus  foolishly  lost  at  a  game  of  ticli 
tack.'     riltoher. 

Claud.  I  thank  you,  good  friend  Lueio. 

Lucio.  Within  two  hours. 

Claud,  Come,  officer ;  away !     [Exeum 

SCENE  IV.— A  Monastery. 
Enter  Duke,  and  Friar  Thomas. 

Duke.  No,  holy  father;  throw  away  that  thought: 
Believe  not  that  the  dribbling  dart  of  love 
Can  pierce  a  complete  bosom.    Why  I  desire  thee 
To  give  me  secret  harbour  hath  a  purpose 
More  grave  and  wrinkled,  than  the  aims  and  ends 
Of  burning  youth. 

Fri.  May  your  grace  speak  of  it  ? 

Duke.  My  holy  sir,  none  better  knows  than  you 
How  I  have  ever  loVd  the  life  removed ; 
And  held  in  idle  price  to  haunt  assemblies. 
Where  youth,  and  cost,  and  witless  bravery  keeps. 
I  have  delivered  to  lord  Angelo 
(A  man  of  stricture,  and  firm  abstinence) 
My  absolute  power  and  place  here  in  Vienna, 
And  he  supposes  me  travelled  to  Poland ; 
For  so  I  have  strewed  it  in  the  common  ear, 
And  so  it  is  receivM.    Now,  pious  sir, 
You  will  demand  of  me,  why  I  do  this? 

Fri.  Gladly,  my  lord. 

Duke.  We  have  strict  statutes,  and  most  biting  law 
(The  needful  bits  and  curbs  to  head-atrong  steeds*)   , 
Which  for  this  fourteen  years  we  have  let  sleep* ; 
Even  like  an  o'er-grown  lion  in  a  cave, 
That  goes  not  out  to  prey :  now,  as  fond  fathers,      ^ 
Having  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch 
Only  to  stick  it  in  their  children's  sight, 
For  terror,  not  to  use,  in  time  the  rod' s^* 
More  mock'd  than  feared ;  so  our  most  just  decree8| 
Dead  to  infliction,  to  themselves  are  dead,  j 

And  liberty  plucks  justice  by  the  nose : 
The  baby  beats  the  nurse,  and  quite  athwart  ! 

Goes  all  decorum. 

Fri.  It  rested  in  your  graco 

To  unloose  this  tied-up  justice,  when  you  pleas'd ;  j 
And  it  in  you  more  dreadful  would  have  seem'd,  , 
Than  in  lord  Angelo.  ' 

Duke.  I  fear,  too  dreadful :  | 

Sith  't  was  my  fault  to  give  the  people  scope,  < 

*T  would  be  my  tyranny  to  strike  and  gall  them  ' 
For  what  I  bid  them  do :  for  we  bid  this  be  done, 

I  Enter  Provost,  Claudio,  Jvlizt,  and  OMeerM  ;  Lvciu  and  (100  OtntUmen :  in  f.  e.  *  An  allaaion  to  St.  Psnl'i  Bp.  to  Ronmnaj 
15.  s  Not  in  r.  e.  «  Gretdiif  dtvour.  •  denunoistion  :  in  f.  e.  •  propagation :  in  f.  e.  ^  ZWc-lfoc.  •  woadi :  laf.  •.  •  Old  ] 
and  Knight :  alip.    Theobald  mnsMted  the  change  alao.     ^*  f.  e. :  I 

In  tlm^,  th«  rod  I 

Beeomas  more  mook'd,  than  foar*d :  lo  our  deoreea.     Bmootm  waa  addad  by  Bspa. 
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V1k]i  evil  deeds  have  their  permissiTe  paM, 

Aod  not  dae  ponishment.    Therefore,  indeed,  my  father, 

I  ( bare  on  Angelo  impoeed  the  office, 

|Wko  may,  in  th'  ambush  of  my  name,  strike  home, 

isd  yet  my  nature  never  in  the  sight,' 

jlo  draw  on*  slander.     And  to  behold  his  sway, 

I  viU.  as '  t  were  a  brother  of  your  order, 

I  Imi  bath  prince  and  people :  therefore,  I  pr'ythee, 

Supply  me  with  the  habit,  and  instruct  me 

How  I  may  formally  in  person  bear  me 

like  a  true  friar.     More  reasons  for  this  action, 

Ai  our  more  leisure  shall  I  render  you ; 

Ooly  this  one  : — ^Lord  Angelo  is  precise ; 

Siuds  at  a  guard  with  envy  ;  scarce  confesses 

That  his  blood  flows,  or  that  his  appetite 

Is  more  to  bread  than  stone  :  hence  shaU  we  see, 

If  power  change  purpose,  what  our  seemers  be.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— A  Nunnery. 
Enier  Isuislla  and  Faamcuca. 
bob.  And  hare  you  nuns  no  farther  privileges  ? 
j    FfflA.  Are  not  thes*  large  enough? 
I    Jsih.  Yea,  truly :  I  speak  not  as  desiring  more, 
Bat  rather  wishing  a  more  strict  restraint 
IpDn  th«  sisterhood,  the  votarists  of  saint  Clare. 
Lacio,  [Wilkin.]  Ho  !  Peace  be  in  this  place  ! 
bab.  Who's  that  which  calls? 

I    FrvL  It  is  a  man's  Toice.    Gentle  Isabella. 
Tom  you  the  key,  and  know  his  business  of  him  : 
Tc3  may,  I  may  not ;  you  are  yet  unsworn. 
;  "iTven  yon  have  vowed,  >ou  must  not  speak  with  men, 
,  ^t  in  the  presence  of  the  prioress : 
TWn,  if  you  speak,  you  must  not  show  your  face ; 
Or.  i:  you  show  your  face,  you  must  not  speak. 

[Lucio  calls. 
H«  calls  again :  I  pray  you,  answer  him. 

[Exit  Francisca. 
M.  Peace  and  prosperity !     Who  is't  that  calls  ? 

Enier  Lucio. 
Lueio.  Hail,  virgin,  if  you  be,  as  those  cheek-rotes 
?nflaim  you  are  no  less,  can  you  so  stead  me, 
ii  chug  me  to  the  sight  of  Isabella, 
A  Boriee  of  this  place,  and  the  fair  sister 
T.  »r  unhappy  brother  Claudio  ? 

Issb.  Why  her  unhappy  brother?  let  me  ask, 
Thr  rather,  for  I  now  must  make  you  know 
I  un  that  Isabella,  and  his  sister. 
Lido,  Gentle  and  fair,  your  brother  kindly  greets 
you. 
Sat  to  be  weary  with  you,  he's  in  prison. 
l^  Woe  me!  for  what? 

i^no.  For  that,  whieh,  if  myself  might  be  his  judge, 
Be  th<mld  reeeive  his  punishment  in  thanks. 
^  ^^^h  sot  his  friend  with  child. 

W.  Sir.  make  me  not  your  scorn,* 
I    Lsctf .  '  Tis  true.    I  would  not,  though  '  tis  my  fa- 
miliar sin 
^'h  maida  to  seem  the  lapwing,  and  to  jest, 
'  25!H  far  from  heart  play  with  all  virgins  so ; 
.<i  Tou  as  a  thing  ensky^d,  and  sainted 
^^  ?air  renouncement,  an  immortal  spirit, 
yi  te  be  talked  with  in  sincerity, 
•J  vith  a  saint. 


Isab.  You  do  blaspheme  the  good  in  mocking  me. 

Lucio.  Do  not  believe  it.    Fewness  and  truth,  'tia 
thus: 
Your  brother  and  his  lover  have  embrac'd : 
As  those  that  feed  grow  full ;  as  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seeding  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  foison«  even  so  her  plenteous  womb 
Ezpresseth  his  full  tilth  and  husbandry. 

hob.  Some  one  with  child  by  him? — My  oouain 
Juliet? 

Lucio.  Is  she  your  cousin  ? 

hob.  Adoptedly ;  as  school-maids  change  theix  names 
By  vain  though  apt,  affection. 

Lucio.  She  it  is. 

Isab.  0 1  let  him  marry  her. 

Lucio.  This  is  the  point 

The  duke,  who's  very  strangely  gone  from  hence, 
Bore  many  gentlemen,  myself  being  one, 
In  hand  and  hope  of  action ;  but  we  do  learn, 
By  those  that  know  the  very  nerves  of  state, 
His  giviijgs  out  were  of  an  infinite  distance 
From  his  true-meant  design.     Upon  his  plaee, 
And  with  full  line  of  his  authority, 
Governs  lord  Angelo ;  a  man  whose  blood 
Is  very  snow-broth ;  one  who  never  feels 
The  wanton  stings  and  motions  of  the  sense, 
But  doth  rebate  and  blunt  his  natural  edge 
With  profits  of  the  mind,  study  and  fast. 
He  (to  give  fear  to  use  and  liberty, 
Which  have  for  long  run  by  the  hideous  law, 
As  mice  by  lions.)  hath  picked  out  an  act, 
Under  whose  heavy  sense  your  brother's  life 
Falls  into  forfeit:  he  arrests  him  on  it. 
And  follows  close  the  rigor  of  the  statute. 
To  make  him  an  example.     All  hope  is  gone, 
Unless  you  have  the  grace  by  your  fair  prayer 
To  soften  Angelo ;  and  that's  my  pith 
Of  business  'twist  you  and  your  poor  brother. 

Isab.  Doth  he  so  seek  his  life  ? 

Lucio.  Hath  censur'd  him 

Already ;  and,  as  I  hear,  the  provost  hath 
A  warrant  for  his  execution. 

Isab.  Alas  !  what  poor  ability's  in  me 
To  do  him  good  ? 

Lucio.  Essay  the  power  you  have. 

Isab.  My  power,  alas !  I  doubt. 

Lucio.  Our  doubts  are  traltorB, 

And  make  us  lose  the  good  we  oft  might  win. 
By  fearing  to  attempt.    Go  to  lord  Angelo, 
And  let  him  learn  to  know,  when  maidens  sue. 
Men  give  like  gods ;  but  when  they  weep  and  kneel, 
All  their  petitions  are  as  freely  theirs 
As  they  themselves  would  owe  them. 

bob    I'll  see  what  I  can  do. 

Lucio.  But  speedily. 

Isab.  I  will  about  it  straight, 
No  longer  staying  but  to  give  the  mother 
Notice  of  my  affair.     I  humbly  thank  you : 
Commend  me  to  my  brother ;  soon  at  night 
I'll  send  him  certain  word  of  mv  success. 

Lucio.  I  take  my  leave  of  you. 
Isab.  Good  sir.  adieu.    [Exemt. 
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ACT   II. 


SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  Anoelo's  House. 

Enter  Anoelo,  Escalur,  a  Justice,  Officers^  and  other 
Attendants. 

Ang,  We  must  not  make  a  scare-crow  of  the  law, 
Setting  it  up  to  fear  the  birds  of  prey, 
And  let  it  keep  one  shape,  till  custom  make  it 
Their  perch,  and  not  their  terror. 

Eacal^  Ay,  but  yet 

Lot  us  be  keen,  and  rather  cut  a  little, 
Than  fall,^  and  bruise  to  death.  Alas  !  this  gentleman, 
Whom  I  would  save,  had  a  most  noble  father. 
Let  but  your  honour  know, 
(Whom  I  believe  to  be  most  strait  in  virtue,) 
Tliat,  in  the  working  of  your  own  affections, 
Had  time  coher'd  with  place,  or  place  with  wishing, 
Or  that  the  resolute  acting  of  your  blood 
Could  have  attained  th'  effect  of  your  own  purpose. 
Whether  you  had  not,  sometime  in  your  life, 
Err'd  in  this  point,  which  now  you  censure  him. 
And  pull'd  the  law  upon  you. 

Ang.  '  Tis  one  thing  to  be  tempted,  Escalus, 
Another  thing  to  fall.     I  not  deny, 
The  jury,  passing  on  a  prisoner's  life, 
May  in  the  sworn  twelve  have  a  thief  or  two 
Guiltier  than  him  they  try ;  what's  open  made  to  justice, 
That  justice  seizes :  what  know  the  laws, 
That  thieves  do  pass  on  thieves  ?    'Tis  very  pregnant. 
The  jewel  that  we  find,  we  stoop  and  take  it. 
Because  we  see  it :  but  what  we  do  not  see 
We  tread  upon,  and  never  think  of  it. 
You  may  not  so  extenuate  his  offence, 
For  I  have  had  such  faults  :  but  rather  tell  me. 
When  I,  that  censure  him,  do  so  offend, 
Let  mine  own  judgment  pattern  out  my  death. 
And  nothing  come  in  partial.    Sir.  he  must  die. 

EscaL  Be  it  as  your  wisdom  will. 

Ang,  Where  is  the  provost  ? 

Enter  Provost. 

Prov.  Here,  if  it  like  your  honour. 

Ang.  See  that  Claudio 

He  executed  by  nine  to-morrow  morning. 
Bring  him  his  confcFSor,  let  him  be  prepared. 
For  that's  the  utmost  of  his  pilgrimage.  [Exit  Provost. 

Escal.  Well,  heaven  forgive  him,  and  forgive  us  all ! 
Some  rise  by  sin,  and  some  by  virtue  fall : 
Some  run  from  breaks'  of  ice.  and  answer  none, 
And  some  condemned  for  a  fault  alone. 

Enter  Elbow,  Froth,  Clown,  Offiters,  ffc. 

Elb.  Come,  bring  them  away.  If  these  be  good 
people  in  a  common-weal,  that  do  nothing  but  use  their 
abusea  in  common  houses,  1  know  no  law :  bring  them 
away. 

Ang.  How  now,  sir  ?  What's  your  name,  and  what's 
the  matter  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  am  the  poor  duke's 
oonstable,  and  my  name  is  Elbow :  I  do  not  lean  upon 
justice,  sir ;  and  do  bring  in  here  before  your  good 
honour  two  notorious  benefactors. 

Ang.  Benefactors  !  Well ;  what  benefactors  are  they  ! 
arc  they  not  malefactors  ? 

Elb.  If  it  please  your  honour,  I  know  not  well  what 
they  are;  but  precise  villains  they  are,  that  [  am  sure 
of,  and  void  of  all  profanation  in  the  world  that  good 
Christians  ought  to  have. 


Eseal.  This  oomes  off  well :  here's  a  wise  officer. 

Ang.  Gro  to :  what  quality  are  they  of?  Elbow  ij 
your  name :  why  dost  thou  not  speak,  Elbow  ? 

Clo.  He  cannot,  sir,  he's  out  at  elbow. 

Ang,  What  are  you,  sir  ? 

Elb.  He,  sir  ?  a  tapster,  sir ;  parcel-bawd ;  one  tha 
serves  a  bad  woman,  whose  house,  sir,  was,  as  they  ui 
pluck'd  down  in  the  suburbs ;  and  now  she  professes  i 
hot-house,  which,  I  think,  is  a  very  ill  house  too. 

Eseal.  How  know  you  that  ? 

Elb.  My  wife,  sir,  whom  I  detest  before  heaven  to 
your  honour, — 

Escal.  How  !  thy  wife  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir ;  whom,  I  thank  heaven,  is  an  honei 
woman, — 

Escal   Dost  thou  detest  her  therefore  ? 

Elb.  I  say,  sir,  I  will  detest  myself  also,  as  well  i 
she,  that  this  house,  if  it  be  no^a  bawd's  house,  it 
pity  of  her  life,  for  it  is  a  naughty  house. 

Escal.  How  dost  thou  know  that,  constable  ? 

Elb.  Marry  sir,  by  my  wife  :  who,  if  she  had  been 
woman  cardinally  given,  might  have  been  accused  i 
fornication,  adultery,  and  all  uncleanliness  there. 

Escal.  By  the  woman's  means  ? 

Elb.  Ay,  sir,  by  mistress  Over-done's  means;  buti 
she  spit  in  his  face,  so  she  defied  him. 

Clo.  Sir,  if  it  please  your  honour,  this  is  not  so. 

Elb.  Prove  it  before  these  varlets  here,  thou  ho 
curable  man  ;  prove  it. 

Escal.  [To  Angxlo.]  Do  you  hear  how  he  misplace 

Clo.  Sir,  she  came  in  great  with  child,  and  longii 
(saving  your  honour's  reverence)  for  stew'd  prunes :  9 
we  had  but  two  in  the  house,  which  at  that  very  disti 
time  stood,  as  it  were,  in  a  fruit-dish,  a  dish  of  soi 
three-pence :  your  honours  have  seen  such  dishes :  th 
'are  not  China  dishes,  but  very  good  dishes. 

Escal.  Go  to,  go  to :  no  matter  for  the  dish,  sir. 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir,  not  of  a  pin ;  you  are  then 
in  the  right ;  but  to  the  point.  As  I  say,  this  mistr 
Elbow,  being  as  I  say,  with  child,  and  being  gr< 
belly 'd,  and  longing,  as  I  8aid»  for  prunes,  and  havi 
but  two  in  the  dish,  as  I  said,  master  Froth  here,  tl 
very  man,  having  eaten  the  rest,  as  I  said,  and,  as  I  pi 
paying  for  them  very  honestly ; — for,  as  you  knc 
master  Froth,  I  could  not  give  you  three-pence  agai 

Froth.  No,  indeed. 

Clo.  Very  well :  you  being  then,  if  you  be  reme 
ber'd  cracking  the  stones  of  the  foresaid  prunes. 

Froth.  Ay,  so  I  did,  indeed. 

Clo,  Why,  very  well ;  I  telling  you  then,  if  you 
remember'd,  that  such  a  one,  and  such  a  one,  were  p 
cure  of  the  thing  you  wot  of,  unlets  they  kept  v 
good  diet,  as  I  told  you. 

Froth.  All  this  is  true. 

Clo.  Why,  very  well  then. 

Escal.  Come ;  you  are  a  tedious  fool :  to  the  purp< 
— What  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife,  that  he  hath  ca 
to  complain  of?     Come  me  to  what  was  done  to  hei 

Clo.  Sir,  your  honour  cannot  come  to  that  yet. 

EscaJ.  No,  sir,  nor  I  mean  it  not. 

Clo.  Sir,  but  you  shall  come  to  it,  by  your  honoi 
leave.  And  I  beseech  you,  look  unto  master  Fr 
here,  sir  ;  a  man  of  fourscore  pound  a  year,  wh 
father  died  at  Hallowmas-  -Was't  not  at  Haliowni 
master  Froth? 
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/rod.  All-hallowed  eve. 

Clo.  Why.  very  well :  I  hope  here  be  truths.  He, 
sir,  sitting,  as  I  aay,  in  m  lower  chair,  sir — ^'t  waa  in  the 
Bojich  of  Grapes,  where,  indeed,  you  have  a  delight  to 
stt,  have  yon  not  ?  I 

Froik.  1  have  so ;  because  it  is  an  open  room,  and 
food  for  windows/ 

Clo.  Why,  very  well,  then :  I  hope  here  be  truths. 

Ang.  This  will  last  out  a  night  in  Russia, 
Whw  nights  are  longest  there.     Pll  take  my  leave, 
And  leave  you  to  the  hearing  of  the  cause, 
Hoping  you'll  find  good  cause  to  whip  them  all. 

Eseal.  I  think  no  less.     Good  morrow  to  your  lord- 
ship. .   [Exit  Angelo. 
Nov.  sir,  oome  on :  what  was  done  to  Elbow's  wife, 
ooee  more  ? 

Clo.  Ooee,  sir  ?  there  was  nothing  done  to  her  once. 

Etif.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  ask  him  what  this  man  did 
to  my  wife. 

Clo.  I  beseech  your  honour,  ask  me. 

£fea/.  Well,  sir,  what  did  this  gentleman  to  her  ? 

Clo.  1  beseech  you,  sir,  look  in  this  gentleman's  face. 
-Oocd  master  Froth,  look  upon  his  honour ',  'tis  for  a 
pod  purpose.     Doth  your  honour  mark  his  face  ? 

Escal.  Ay,  sir,  very  well. 

Ch.  Nay,  1  beseech  you,  mark  it  well. 

Eual.  Well,  I  do  so. 

Vh.  Daih  your  honour  see  any  harm  in  his  face  ? 

fjcal.  Why,  no. 

Clo.  I'll  be  supposed  upon  a  book,  his  face  is  the 
voru  thing  about  him.  Good,  then  :  if  his  face  be  the 
vo.'si  thing  aLottt  him,  how  could  master  Froth  do  the 
CDEKable's  vrife  any  harm  ?  I  would  know  that  of 
year  honour. 

Escal.  He's  in  the  right.     Constable,  what  say  you 

50  .1? 

E^b.  First,  an  it  like  you,  the  house  is  a  respected 
fe^Qte:  next  this  is  a  respected  fellow,  and  his  mis- 
Ten  is  a  roRpected  woman. 

Ch.  By  this  hand,  sir,  his  wife  is  a  more  respected 
perKn  than  any  of  us  all. 

Elif.  Yarlet,  thoa  liest :  thou  liest,  wicked  varlet. 
Toe  time  is  yet  to  come  that  she  was  ever  respected 
Vtth  man.  woman,  or  child. 

Clo.  Sir,  she  was  respected  with  him  before  he  mar- 
ried with  her. 

ExfU.  Which  is  the  wiser  here?  Justice,  or  Ini- 
?2j  r— Ig  this  true  ? 

ESi.  0  thou  caitiff!  O  thou  varlet !  0  thou  wicked 
Hi&aibal !  I  respected  with  her  before  I  was  married 
&b«r?— If  ever  I  was  respected  with  her,  or  she  with 
^^  let  not  your  worship  think  me  the  poor  duke's 
®ctr.— Prove  this,  thou  wicked  Hannibal,  or  I'll  have 
:Li3e  aetion  of  lattery  on  thee. 

EkiU.  If  he  took  you  a  box  o'  th'  ear,  you  might 
^7«  ronr  aetion  of  slander  too. 

£i.  Marry,  1  thank  your  good  worship  for  it.  What 
1  t  your  worship's  pleasure  I  shall'  do  with  this 
vj'ced  eaiiiff? 

£W.  Truly,  officer,  because  he  hath  some  offences 
.  ^  Aijk  that  thou  wouldst  discover  if  thou  couldst,  let 
'-£>  coatmue  in  his  oourses  till  thou  know'st  what 
ley  are. 

ih.  Marry,  I  thank  your  worship  for  it. — Thou 
^'f,  thou  wicked  varlet  now,  what's  come  upon  thee  : 

^K  &rt  10  continue ;  now,  thou  varlet,  thou  art  to  con- 

£|6'T^  Where  were  you  born,  friend  ? 
frtifL  Here  in  Vienna,  sir. 


Esedl,  Are  you  of  fourscore  pounds  a  year.? 

Froih.  Yes,  an  't  please  you,  sir. 

Escal,  So. — What  trade  are  you  of,  air  7 

Ch,  A  tapster ;  a  poor  widow's  tapster. 

Escal,  Your  mistress'  name? 

Clo.  Mistress  Over-done. 

Escal,  Hath  she  any  more  than  one  husband  ? 

Clo.  Nine,  sir ;  Over-done  by  the  last. 

Escal,  Nine  ! — Come  hither  to  me,  master  Froth. 
Master  Froth,  I  would  not  have  you  acquainted  with 
tapsters ;  they  will  draw  you,  master  Froth,  and  you 
will  hang  them :  get  you  gone,  and  let  me  hear  no 
more  of  you. 

Froth,  I  thank  your  worship.  For  mine  own  part, 
I  never  oome  into  any  room  in  a  taphouse,  but  I  am 
drawn  in. 

Escal.  Well ;  no  more  of  it.  master  Froth ;  farewell. 
[Exit  FaoTH.] — Come  you  hither  to  me.  master  tap- 
ster.    What's  your  name,  master  tapster  r 

Clo.  Pompey. 

Escal,  What  else? 

Clo,  Bum,  sir. 

Escal,  'Troth,  and  your  bum  is  the  greatest  thing 
about  you ;  so  that,  in  the  beastliest  sense,  you  are 
Pompey  the  great.  Pompey,  you  are  partly  a  bawd. 
Pompey,  howsoever  you  color  it  in  being  a  tapster. 
Are  you  not  ?  come,  tell  me  true  :  it  shall  be  the  better 
for  you. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  I  am  a  poor  fellow  that  would  live. 

Escal.  How  would  you  live,  Pompey?  by  being  a 
bawd?  What  do  you  think  of  the  trade,  Pompey?  is 
it  a  lawful  trade  ? 

Clo.  If  the  law  would  allow  it,  sir. 

Escal.  But  the  law  will  not  allow  it,  Pompey;  nor 
it  shall  not  be  allowed  in  Vienna. 

Clo.  Does  your  worship  mean  to  geld  and  spay  all 
the  youth  of  the  city  ? 

Escal.  No,  Pompey. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  in  my  poor  opinion,  they  will  to  't 
then.  If  your  lordship  will  take  order  for  the  drabs 
and  the  knaves,  you  need  not  fear  the  bawds. 

Escal.  There  are  pretty  orders  beginning,  I  can  tell 
you :  it  is  but  heading  and  hanging. 

Ch.  If  you  head  and  hang  all  that  offend  that  way 
but  for  ten  years  together,  you'll  be  glad  to  give  out  a 
commission  for  more  heads.  If  this  law  hold  in  Vienna 
ten  years,  I'll  rent  the  fairest  house  in  it  after  three 
pence  a  day.'  If  you  live  to  see  this  come  to  pass,  say 
Pompey  told  you  so. 

Escal.  Thank  you,  good  Pompey ;  and  in  requital 
of  your  prophecy,  hark  you : — I  advise  you,  let  me  not 
find  you  before  me  again  upon  any  complaint  what- 
soever; no,  not  for  dwelling  where  you  do:  if  I  do» 
Pompey,  I  shall  beat  you  to  your  tent,  and  prove  a 
shrewd  Caesar  to  you.  In  plain  dealing,  Pompey,  I 
shall  have  you  whipt.  So,  for  this  time,  Pompey,  fare 
you  well. 

Clo.  I  thank  your  worship  for  your  good  counsel,  but 
I  shall  follow  it,  as  the  flesh  and  fortune  shall  better 
determine. 

Whip  me  ?    No,  no ;  let  oarman  whip  his  jade; 
The  valiant  heart's  not  whipt  out  of  his  trade.     [Exit, 

Escal.  Come  hither  to  me,  master  Elbow;  oome 
hither,  master  constable.  How  long  have  you  been  in 
this  place  of  constable  ? 

Elb.  Seven  year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  I  thought  by  your*  readiness  in  the  office, 
you  had  continued  in  it  some  time.  You  say,  seven 
years  together  ? 
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Elb.  Kxid  a  half,  sir. 

Escal.  Alas  !  it  hath  been  great  pains  to  you.  They 
do  you  wrong  to  put  you  so  oft  upon  't.  Are  there  not 
men  in  your  ward  sufficient  to  serve  it  ? 

1.76.  Faith,  sir,  few  of  any  wit  in  such  matters.  As 
they  are  chosen,  they  are  glad  to  choose  me  for  them  : 
I  do  it  fur  some  piece  of  money,  and  go  through  with 
aU. 

Eacal.  Look  you  bring  roe  in  the  names  of  some  six 
or  seven,  the  most  sufficient  of  your  parish. 

Elb.  To  your  worship's  house,  sir  ? 

Eseal  To  my  house.  Fare  you  well.  [Exit  Elbow. 
What 's  o'clock,  think  you  ? 

Just.  £leven,  sir. 

K^cal.  I  pray  you,  home  to  dinner  with  me. 

Just.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Escal.  It  grieves  me  for  the  death  of  Claudio ; 
But  tliere's  no  remedy. 

Just.  Lord  Ajigelo  is  severe. 

Escal.  It  is  but  needful : 

Mercy  is  not  itself,  that  oft  looks  so ; 
Pardon  is  still  the  nurse  of  second  woe. 
But  yet,  poor  Claudio ! — There  is  no  remedy. 
Come,  sir.  [Exewnt. 

SCENE  II. — Another  room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Provost  and  a  Servant. 

Serv.  He's  hearing  of  a  cause :  he  will  come  straight. 
I'll  tell  him  of  you. 

Prov.      Pray  you.  do.     [Exit  Srrvant.]    I'll  kAow 
His  pleasure ;  may  be,  he  will  relent.     Alas  ! 
He  hath  but  as  offended  in  a  dream  : 
All  sects,  all  ages  smack  of  this  vic<*,  and  he 
To  die  for  it ! 

Enter  Angelo. 

Ang.  Now,  what's  the  matter,  provost  ? 

Prov.  Is  it  your  will  Claudio  shall  die  to-morrow? 

Ang.  Did  I  not  tell  thee  yea  ?  hadst  thou  not  order  ? 
Why  dost  thou  ask  again  ? 

Prov.  Lest  I  might  be  too  rash. 

Under  your  good  correction,  I  have  seen, 
When,  after  execution,  judgment  hath 
Repented  o'er  his  doom. 

Ang.  Gro  to ;  let  that  be  mine : 

Do  you  your  office,  or  give  up  your  place, 
And  you  shall  well  be  spar'd. 

Proo.  I  crave  your  honour's  pardon. 

What  shall  be  done,  sir,  with  the  groaning  Juliet  ? 
She's  very  near  her  hour. 

Ang.  Dispose  of  her 

To  some  more  fitter  place,  and  that  with  speed. 
Re-enter  Servant. 

Serv.  Here  is  the  sister  of  the  man  oondemn'd 
Desires  access  to  you. 

Ang,  Hath  he  a  sister  ? 

Prov.  Ay.  my  good  lord :  a  very  virtuous  maid 
And  to  be  shortly  of  a  sisterhood. 
If  not  already. 

Ang.        Well,  let  her  be  admitted.     [Exit  Servant. 
See  you  the  fornicatress  be  remov'd : 
Let  her  have  needful,  but  not  lavish,  means , 
There  shall  be  order  for  it. 

Enter  Lucio  and  Isabella. 

Prov.  Save  your  honour  !  [Offering  to  go. 

Aug.  Stay  a  little  while.     [To  Isab.]     Y'  are  wel- 
come :  what's  your  will  ? 


Isab.  I  am  a  woeful  suitor  to  your  honour, 
Please  but  your  honour  \hear  me. 

Ang.  Well;  what's  your  ndt? 

Isab.  There  is  a  vice  that  most  I  do  abhor, 
And  most  desire  should  meet  the  blow  of  justice, 
For  which  I  would  not  plead,  but  that  I  most ; 
For  which  I  must  not  plead,  but  that  I  am 
At  war  'twixt  will,  and  will  not. 

Ang.  Well;  the  matter? 

Ist£.  I  have  a  brother  is  condemn'd  to  die : 
I  do  beseech  you,  let  it  be  his  fault, 
And  not  my  brother. 

Prov.  [Aside.]  Heaven  give  thee  moving  graces. 

Ang.  Condenui  the  fault,  and  not  the  actor  of  it? 
Why,  every  fault's  condemn'd  ere  it  be  done. 
Mme  were  the  very  cipher  of  a  function. 
To  fine  the  faults,  whose  fine  stands  in  record, 
And  let  go  by  the  actor. 

hab.  0  just,  but  severe  law  ! 

I  had  a  brother  then. — Heaven  keep  your  honour ! 

[Going.' 

Lucio.  [To  Isab.]  Give  't  not  o*er  so :  to  him  again, 
entreat  him ; 
Kneel  down  before  him,  hang  upon  his  gown  ; 
You  are  too  cold  :  if  you  should  need  a  pin. 
You  could  not  with  more  tame  a  tongue  desire  it. 
To  him,  I  say. 

Isab.  Must  he  needs  die  ? 

Ang.  Maiden,  no  remedy. 

Isab.  Yes ;  I  do  think  that  you  might  pardon  him. 
And  neither  heaven,  nor  man,  grieve  at  the  mercy. 

Ang.  I  will  not  do  't. 

Isab.  But  can  you,  if. you  would  ? 

An^.  Look  ;  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do. 

Isab.  But  might  you  do  't,  and  do  the  world  no 
wronj'. 
If  so  your  heart  were  touched  with  that  remorse 
As  mine  is  to  him  ? 

Ang.  He's  sentenc'd  :  't  is  too  late. 

Lucio.  [To  Isab.]  Thou  art*  too  cold. 

Isab.  Too  late?  why,  no  ;  I,  that  do  speak  a  word, 
May  call  it  back  again  :  Well  believe  this. 
No  ceremony  that  to  great  ones  'longs. 
Not  the  king's  crown,  nor  the  deputed  sword, 
The  marshal's  truncheon,  nor  the  judge's  robe. 
Become  them  with  one  half  so  good  a  grace 
As  mercy  does.   If  he  had  been  as  you,  and  you  as  he, 
You  would  have  slipt  like  him ;  but  he,  like  you, 
Would  not  have  been  so  stem. 

Ang,  Pray  you,  begone. 

Is(w.  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  your  potency, 
And  you  were  Isabel !  should  it  then  be  thus  ? 
No  ;  I  would  tell  what 't  were  to  be  a  judge 
And  what  a  prisoner. 

Lucio.  [Aside.]  Ay,  touch  him ;  there's  the  vein. 

Ang.  Your  brother  is  a  forfeit  of  the  law, 
And  you  but  waste  your  words. 

Isab.  Alas  !  alas  ! 

Why,  all  the  souls  that  were  were  forfeit  once; 
And  he  that  might  the  vantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy.     How  would  you  be. 
If  he,  which  is  the  God*  of  judgment,  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are  ?    0,  think  on  that, 
And  mercy  then  will  breathe  within  your  lips, 
Like  man  new  made ! 

Ang.  Be  you  content,  fair  maid 
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*  Knight  reads : 

If  he  had  been  u  yon. 
And  yoa  as  ha,  you  would  hava  slipped  lika  him  s 
Bat  he,  &o. 
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It  is  the  law,  not  I,  condemns  your  brother : 

Were  he  my  kin«nan,  brother,  or  my  H>n« 

It  should  be  thui  with  him  :  he  moat  die  to-morrow. 

h^h.  To-morrow  7    O,  thai's  sudden  1     Spare  him, 
spare  him! 
He's  not  prepaid  for  death.     Even  for  our  kitohens 
We  kiii  the  fowl  of  season :  shall  we  serve  heaven 
Wiih  less  respect  than  we  do  minister 
To  our  gross  selves  ?  Good,  good  my  lord,  bethink  you  ? 
Who  is  it  that  hath  died  for  this  offenoe  ? 
There's  many  have  eommitted  it. 

Luao.  [Aside.]  Ay,  well  said. 

Ang.  The  law  hath  not  been  dead,  though  it  hath 
slept  : 
Those  many  had  not  dar'd  to  do  that  evil, 
If  ihe  first  one^  that  did  th'  ediot  infringe, 
Hid  answered  for  his  deed  :  now,  't  is  awake ; 
r&kes  note  of  what  is  done,  and,  like  a  prophet| 
L'ioks  in  a  glass,  that  shows  what  future  evils 
Either  new,  or  by  remissness  new-conceivM, 
Aud  so  in  progress  to  be  batch'd  and  born, 
Are  DOW  to  have  no  successive  degrees, 
Bat  ere'  they  live  to  end. 

Isab,  Yet  show  some  pity. 

Ang.  I  show  it  most  of  all,  when  I  show  justice ; 
For  then  I  pity  those  I  do  not  know, 
Which  a  dismissM  offence  would  atler  gall, 
And  do  him  right,  that  answering  one  foul  wrong, 
Li^es  not  to  act  another.     Be  satisfied  * 
VoQr  brother  dies  to-morrow  :  be  content. 

bob.  So  you  must  be  the  first  that  gives  this  sen- 
teooe, 
And  he  that  suffers.     O  !  it  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant^s  strength ;  but  tyrannous 
To  Qse  it  like  a  giant. 

Ltcio  [Aside.]  That's  well  said. 

bab.  Could  great  men  thunder, 
A»  Jove  himself  does,  Jove  would  ne'er  be  quiet, 
^x  cTery  pelting,  petty  officer 
'wold  use  his  heaven  for  thunder ; 
No'hiQs  but  thunder.     Meroiful  heaven  ! 
.  ^ioa  rather  with  thy  sharp  and  sulphurous  bolt 
5  -.it'st  the  onwedgeAble  and  gnarled  oak, 
Tun  the  soft  myrtle ;  but  man,  proud  man ! 
r^Ttrst  in  a  little  brief  authority, 
M-.a^  Ignorant  of  what  he's  most  assured, 
H  J  ;^i^^j  euonce,  like  an  angry  ape, 
P.&rK  sach  taniastic  tricks  before  high  heaven, 
A>  make  the  angels  w^eep ;  who,  with  our  spleens, 
Would  all  themselves  laugh  mortal. 

Jjicio.  [To  I  SAB.]  O,  to  him,  to  him,  wench !    He 
will  relent: 
Hr's  coming :  I  peroeire  't. 

Frvp,  [Aside,]  Plray  heaven,  she  win  him  ! 

lab.  You  cannot  weigh  our  brother  with  yourself : 
Great  men  may  je^i  with  saints :  't  is  wit  in  them, 
Bat  in  the  less  foul  profanation. 

Udo.  [To  IsAB.]  Thou  'rt  in  the  right,  girl :  more 
o'  that. 

Issb.  That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word, 
^Lieh  in  the  soldier  is  flat  blasphemy. 

Lacio,  [Aside,]  Art  advised  o'  that  ?    more  on 't. 

Ang.  Why  do  you  put  these  sayings  upon  me  ? 

bd.  Because  authority,  though  it  err  like  others, 
H^ih  jet  a  kind  of  medicine  in  itself. 
r^  skins  the  vice  o'  the  top.    Go  to  your  bosom ; 
Kikiet  there,  and  ask  your  heart,  what  it  doth  know 
Tut'i  like  my  brother's  fault:  if  it  confess 
i  satural  guiltiness,  such  as  is  his, 


Let  it  not  sound  a  thought  upon  your  tongue 
Against  my  brother's  life. 

Ang.  [Aside.]  She  speaks,  and  't  is 

Such  sense,  that  my  sense  breed*  with  it.   [To  her,] 
Fare  you  well. 
Jsab.  Gentle  my  lord,  turn  back 
Ang.  I  will  bethink  me. — Gome  again  to-morrow.     | 
Isab,    Hark,  how  I'll  bribe  you.    Good  my  lord, 
turn  back.. 

a.  How !  bribe  me  ?  [with  you« 

,  Ay,  with  such  gifts,  that  heaven  shall  share 

Lueio.  [Aside.]  You  had  marHd  all  else. 

Isab.  Not  with  fond  circles'  of  the  tested  gold. 
Or  stones,  whose  rates  are  either  rich  or  poor 
As  fancy  values  them ;  but  with  true  prayers, 
That  shall  be  up  at  heaven,  and  enter  there 
£re  sun-rise  :  prayers  from  preserved  souls. 
From  fasting  maids,  whose  minds  are  dedicate 
To  nothing  temporal. 

Ang.  Well ;  come  to  me  to-morrow. 

Lucio.  [To  Isab.]    Go  to ;  't  is  well :  away  ! 

Isab.  Heaven  keep  your  honour  safe !  [6rotng.* 

Ang.  [Aside.]  Amen: 

For  I  am  that  way  going  to  temptation, 

Where  prayers  cross. 

Isab.  At  what  hour  to-morrow 

Shall  I  attend  your  lordship  ? 

Ang.  At  any  time  'fore  noon.. 

IscS.  Save  your  honour ! 

[Exeunt  Lircio,  Isabklla,  and  Provost. 

Anr.  From  thee ;  even  from  thy  virtue  !^ 

What's  this  ?  what's  this  ?  Is  this  her  fault  or  mine  ? 
The  tempter,  or  the  tempted,  who  sins  most  ?    Ha ! 
Not  she,  nor  doth  she  tempt ;  but  it  is  I, 
That  lying  by  the  violet  in  the  sun. 
Do,  as  the  carrion  does,  not  as  the  flower. 
Corrupt  with  virtuous  season.     Can  it  be. 
That  modesty  may  more  betray  our  sense 
Than  woman^s  lightness  ?  Having  waste  ground  enough. 
Shall  we  desire  to  raze  the  sanctuary, 
And  pitch  our  oflals*  there  ?    0,  fie,  fle,  fle  ! 
What  dost  thou,  or  what  art  thou,  Angelo  ? 
Dost  then  desire  her  foully  for  those  things 
That  make  her  good  ?    0,  let  her  brother  live ! 
Thieves  for  their  robbery  have  authority. 
When  judges  steal  themselves.     What !  do  I  love  her, 
That  I  desire  to  hear  her  speak  again, 
And  feast  upon  her  eyes  ?    What  is 't  I  dream  on  ? 

0  cunning  enemy,  that,  to  catch  a  saint, 

With  saints  dost  bait  thy  hook  !     Most  dangerous 
Is  that  temptation,  that  doth  goad  us  on 
To  sin  in  loving  virtue.     Never  could  the  strumpet, 
With  all  her  double  vigQur.  art  and  nature. 
Once  stir  my  temper ;  but  this  virtuous  maid 
Subdues  me  quite. — Even  from  youth  till  now, 
When  men  were  fond,  I  smil'd,  and  wonder'd  hpur, 

iExli. 
SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  a  Prison. 
Enter  Duke,  as  a  Friar,  and  Provost. 
Duke.  Hail  to  you,  provost;  so  I  think  you  are. 
Prov.  I  am  the  provost.    What's  your  will,  good 

friar  ? 
Duifcf .  Bound  by  my  charity,  and  my  bless'd  order, 

1  come  to  visit  the  afflicted  spirits 

Here  in  the  prison :  do  me  the  common  right 
To  let  me  see  them,  and  to  make  me  know 
The  nature  of  their  crimes,  that  I  may  minister 
To  them  accordingly. 
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Pmn.  I  woald  do  more  than  that,  if  more  were 
needful. 

Enter  Juliet/ 
Look ;  here  comes  one :  a  gentlewoman  of  mine, 
Who,  falling  in  the  flames*  of  her  own  youth, 
Hath  hlistePd  her  report.     She  is  with  child, 
And  he  that  got  it,  sentenc'd — a  young  man 
More  fit  to  do  another  such  offence. 
Than  die  for  this. 

Duke.  When  must  he  die? 

Frov.  As  I  do  think,  to-morrow. — 

[To  Juliet.]  I  have  provided  for  you ;  stay  a  while, 
And  you  shall  be  conducted. 

Duke.  Repent  you,  fair  one,  of  the  sin  you  carry  ? 

Juliet.  I  do,  and  bear  the  shame  most  patiently. 

Duke,  I'll  teach  you  how  you  shall  arraign  your 
conscience, 
And  try  your  penitence,  if  it  be  sound, 
Or  hollowly  put  on. 

Juliet.  I  '11  gladly  learn. 

Duke.  Love  you  the  man  that  wrong'd  you  ? 

Juliet.  Yes,  as  I  love  the  woman  that  wrong'd  him. 

Duke.  So  then,  it  seems,  your  most  offenceful  act 
Was  mutually  committed  ? 

Juliet.  Mutually. 

Duke.  Then  was  your  sin  of  heavier  kind  than  his. 

Juliet,  I  do  confess  it,  and  repent  it.  father. 

Duke,  'T  is  meet  so,  daughter :  but  least'  you  do 
repent, 
As  that  the  sin  hath  brought  you  to  this  shame ; 
Which  sorrow  is  always  toward  ourselves,  not  heaven. 
Showing,  we  would  not  serve'  heaven,  ba  we  love  it, 
Bui  as  we  stand  in  fear. 

Juliet.  I  do  repent  me,  as  it  is  an  evil, 
And  take  the  shame  with  joy. 

Duke,  There  rest. 

Your  partner,  as  I  hear,  must  die  to-morrow, 
And  I  am  going  with  instruction  to  him. 
Grace  go  with  you  !     Betiedicite  !  [Exii. 

Juliet.  Must  die  to  morrow  !    0,  injurious  love. 
That  respites  me  a  life,  whose  very  comfort 
Is  still  a  dying  horror  ! 

Prov,  'T  is  pity  of  him.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.^A  Room  in  Angelo's  House. 
Enter  Anoelo. 

Ang.  When  I  would  pray  and  think,  I  think  and 
pray 
To  several  subjects :  heaven  hath  my  empty  words. 
Whilst  my  intention,  hearing  not  my  tongue, 
Anchors  on  Isabel :  heaven  in  my  mouth. 
As  if  I  did  but  only  chew  his  name. 
And  in  my  heart  the  strong  and  swelling  evil 
Of  my  conception.     The  state,  whereon  I  studied, 
Is  like  a  good  thing,  being  often  read. 
Grown  sear  and  tedious ;  yea,  my  gravity. 
Wherein  (let  no  man  hear  me)  I  take  pride, 
Could  I^  with  boot,  change  for  an  idle  plume, 
Which  the  air  beats  for  vain.    0  place  !  0  form ! 
How  often  dost  thou  with  thy  case,  thy  habit, 
Wrench  awe  from  fools,  and  tie  the  wiser  souls 
To  thy  false  seeming  !     Blood,  thou  art  blood : 
Let's  write  good  angel  on  the  devil's  horn, 
'T  it  not  the  deviFs  crest. 

Enter  Servant, 
How  now  !  who's  there  ? 

Serv.  One  Isabel,  a  sister. 

Desires  access  to  yon. 

Ang  Teach  her  the  way.     [Exit  Serv. 

>  Kiiif(1it,  with  tk«  old  oda.,  icadi  *  flaws.       *  BSo«t  nodwn  oda. 


0  heavens ! 

Why  does  my  blood  thus  muster  to  my  heait, 

Making  it  both  unable  for  itself. 

And  dispossessing  all  my  other  part 

Of  necessary  fitness  ? 

So  play  the  foolish  throngs  with  one  that  swoons ; 

Come  all  to  help  him,  and  so  stop  the  air 

By  which  he  should  revive :  and  even  so 

The  general,  subject  to  a  well-wish'd  king. 

Quit  their  own  path,  and  in  obsequious  fondness 

Crowd  to  his  presence,  where  their  untaught  love 

Must  needs  appear  offence. 

Enter  Isabella. 
How  now.  fair  maid  ? 

Isab.  I  am  come  to  know  your  pleasure 

Ang.  That  you  might  know  it,  would  much  bette. 
please  me. 
Than  to  demand  what 't  is.    Your  brother  cannot  lire 

Isab,  Even  so.— Heaven  keep  your  honour  ! 

[Goitig.* 

Ang.  Yet  may  he  live  a  while ;  and,  it  may  be. 
As  long  as  you,  or  1  :  yet  he  must  die. 

Isab.  Under  your  sentence  ? 

Ang.  Yea. 

lsc£.  When,  I  beseech  you  ?  that  in  his  reprieve, 
Longer  or  shorter,  he  may  be  so  fitted, 
That  his  soul  sicken  not. 

Ang.  Ha !  Fie,  these  filthy  vices  !     It  were  as  good 
To  pardon  him,  that  hath  from  nature  stolen 
A  man  already  made,  as  to  remit 
Their  saucy  sweetness,  that  do  coin  heaven's  image 
In  stamps  that  are  forbid  :  't  is  all  as  easy 
Falsely  to  take  away  a  life  true  made, 
As  to  put  metal  in  restrained  means, 
To  make  a  false  one. 

Isab.  'T  is  set  down  so  in  heaven,  but  not  in  earth. 

Ang,  Say  you  so  ?  then,  I  shall  poze  yon  quickly. 
Which  had  you  rather,  that  the  most  just  law 
Now  took  your  brother's  life,  or  to  redeem  him 
Give  up  your  body  to  such  sweet  uncleanness 
As  she  that  he  hath  stain'd  ? 

Isab.  Sir,  believe  this, 

1  had  rather  give  my  body  than  my  soul. 

Ang.  I  talk  not  of  your  soul.    Our  oompell'd  sins 
Stand  more  for  number  than  for  accompt. 

Isab.  How  say  you  7 

Ang.  Nay,  I'll  not  warrant  that ;  for  I  can  speak 
Against  the  thing  I  say.     Answer  to  this : — 
I,  now  the  voice  of  the  recorded  law. 
Pronounce  a  sentence  on  your  brother's  life : 
Might  there  not  be  a  charity  in  sin, 
To  save  this  brother's  life  ? 

Isab.  Please  you  to  do 't, 

I'll  take  it  as  a  peril  to  my  soul : 
It  is  no  sin  at  ail,  but  charity. 

Ang.  Pleas'd  you  to  do  't,  at  peril  of  your  soul, 
Were  equal  poize  of  sin  and  charity. 

Isab.  That  I  do  beg  his  life,  if  it  be  sin. 
Heaven,  let  me  bear  it !  you  Ranting  of  my  suit, 
If  that  be  sin,  I  '11  make  it  my  morn-prayer 
To  have  it  added  to  the  faults  of  mine, 
And  nothing  of  your  answer. 

Ang.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Your  sense  pursues  not  mine :  either  you  are  ignorant, 
Or  seem  so  crafty ;  and  that  is  no  good. 

Isab,  Let  me  be  ignorant,  and  in  nothing  good, 
But  graciously  to  know  I  am  no  better. 

Ang.  Thus  wisdom  wishes  to  appear  most  bright, 
When  it  doth  tax  itself :  as  those  blaok  masks 
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(VoclaiiB  ao  inshell'd'  beauty  ten  times  loader 
Than  beauty  eould  displayed. — But  mark  me : 
To  be  received  plain,  Til  apeak  more  groas. 
Vour  brother  ia  to  die. 
bob.  So. 

Ang.  And  hia  ofience  ia  ao,  aa  it  appears 
AccoQDtant  to  the  law  upon  that  pain. 
M.  Tnie. 

Ang.  Adroit  no  other  way  to  aave  hia  life, 
(As  I  subitcribe  not  that,  nor  any  other, 
But  io  the  force*  of  question)  that  you,  hia  aiater, 
Futding  yourself  deaiHd  of  auoh  a  peraon, 
Whose  credit  with  the  judge,  or  own  great  place, 
Could  feteh  your  brother  from  the  manaclea 
0(  tbe  all-binding  law ;  and  that  there  were 
No  earthly  mean  to  aave  him,  but  that  either 
Voo  mast  lay  down  the  treasorea  of  your  body 
To  this  tuppoa'd,  or  elae  to  let  him  auffer, 
What  would  you  do  ? 

bob.  Aa  much  for  my  poor  brother,  aa  myaelf : 
That  is,  were  I  under  the  terms  of  death, 
Th'  impression  of  keen  whips  I'd  wear  as  rubies, 
And  strip  myself  to  death,  as  to  a  bed 
That  longing  I  We  been  sick  for,  ere  I  *d  yield 
Mv  body  up  to  shame. 

An*^.  Then  muat 

Your  brother  die. 

/viA.  And  U  were  the  cheaper  way. 
Better  it  were,  a  brother  died  at  onoe, 
Than  that  a  aiater,  by  redeeming  him, 
;  Should  die  for  ever. 

Aug.  Were  not  yon,  then,  aa  cruel  aa  the  aentence 
That  you  have  alander*d  ao  ? 

hab.  Ignomy  in  ransom,  and  free  pardon, 
Are  of  two  hoaaea :  lawful  mercy  is 
Nothing  akin  to  foal  redemption. 

Ang.  You  seem'd  of  late  to  make  the  law  a  tyrant ; 
And  rather  prov'd  the  eliding  of  your  brother 
A  merriment,  than  a  vice. 

Ivib.  0,  pardon  me,  my  lord !  it  oft  falla  out. 
To  hare  what  we  would  have,  we  apeak  not  what  we 

mean, 
f  <oiiicthing  do  excnse  the  thing  T  hate, 
For  his  advantage  that  I  dearly  love. 
Ang,  We  are  all  frail. 

Isib.  Elae  let  my  brother  die, 

If  not  a  feodary,  bat  only  he. 
Ore.  and  succeed  thia*  weakneaa. 
Ang.  Nay,  women  are  frail  too. 
Isftb.  Ay,  aa  the  glaasea  where  they  view  themaelvea, 
Which  are  as  easy  broke  as  they  make  forms. 
Women  ! — Help  heaven  !  men  their  creation  mar 
In  profiting  by  them.     Nay,  call  us  ten  times  frail, 
For  we  are  soft  as  our  complexions  are, 
Ajid  ereduloas  to  false  prints. 

Ang.  I  think  it  well ; 

And  from  this  testimony  of  your  own  sex, 
(Since,  1  suppose,  we  are  made  to  be  no  stronger, 


Than  faults  may  shake  our  frames,)  let  me  be  bold : 

I  do  arrest  your  words.     Be  that  you  are. 

That  is,  a  woman ;  if  you  be  more,  you  're  none ; 

If  you  be  one,  (as  you  are  well  expressed 

By  ail  external  warrants,)  ahow  it  now, 

By  putting  on  the  deatin'd  livery. 

hab.  I  have  no  tongue  but  one :  gentle  my  lord, 
Let  me  entreat  you  speak  the  former  language. 

Ang.  Plainly,  conceive  I  love  you. 

hab.  My  brother  did  love  Juliet ;  and  you  tell  me, 
That  he  shall  die  for  it. 

Ang,  He  shall  not,  Isabel,  if  you  give  me  love. 

Isab.  I  know,  your  virtue  hath  a  licence  in 't, 
Which  seems  a  little  fouler  than  it  is. 
To  pluck  on  others. 

Ang.  Believe  me,  on  mine  honour, 

My  words  express  my  purpose. 

hab.  Ha !  little  honour  to  be  much  belieVd, 
And  most  pernicious  purpose  !^-Seeming,  seeming  !-^ 
I  ^ill  proclaim  thee,  Angelo  ;  look  for  't ; 
Sign  me  a  present  pardon  for  my  brother. 
Or  with  an  outstretchM  throat  I  '11  tell  the  world 
Aloud  what  man  thou  art. 

Ang,  Who  will  believe  thee,  Isabel  7 

My  unsoil'd  name,  the  austereness  of  my  life. 
May  vouch  against  you,  and  my  place  i'  the  state 
Will  so  your  accuaation  overweigh. 
That  you  shall  stifle  in  your  own  report, 
And  smell  of  calumny.     I  have  begun. 
And  now  I  give  my  sensual  race  the  rein: 
Fit  thy  consent  to  my  sharp  appetite  ; 
Lay  by  all  nicety,  and  prolixious  blushes, 
That  banish  what  they  sue  for ;  redeem  thy  brother 
By  yielding  up  thy  body  to  my  will. 
Or  elae  he  must  not  only  die  tiie  death, 
Rut  thy  unkindness  shall  his  death  draw  out 
To  lingering  sufferance.    Answer  me  to-morrow. 
Or,  by  the  atTection  that  now  guides  me  most, 
I  '11  prove  a  tyrant  to  him.     As  for  you, 
Say  what  you  can,  my  false  o'erweighs  your  true. 

[ExU. 

Isab.  To  whom  should  I  complain  ?    Did  I  tell  this, 
Who  would  believe  me?    0  perilous  mouths  ! 
That  bear  in  them  one  and  the  self-same  tongue, 
£ither  of  condemnation  or  approof, 
Bidding  the  law  make  court'sy  to  their  will, 
Hooking  both  right  and  wrong  to  th'  appetite, 
To  follow  as  it  draws.    I'll  to  my  brother : 
Though  he  hath  fallen  by  prompture  of  the  blood, 
Yet  hath  he  in  him  such  a  mind  of  honour, 
That  had  he  twenty  heads  to  tender  down 
On  twenty  bloody  blocks,  he  'd  yield  them  up, 
Before  his  sister  should  her  body  stoop 
To  such  abhorr'd  pollution. 
Then,  Isabel,  live  chaate,  and,  brother,  die : 
More  than  our  brother*  ia  our  chaatity. 
I  '11  tell  him  yet  of  Angelo'a  requeat, 
And  fit  hia  mind  to  death,  for  his  aoul's  rest.        [Exit 


ACT  III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Prison. 
Enter  DuKS,  as  a  Friar,  Claudio,  and  Provost. 
Dvke,  So  then,  yon  hope  of  pardon  from  lord  Angelo  ? 


Clatut,  The  miserable  have 
No  other  medicine,  but  only  hope. 
I  have  hope  to  live,  and  am  prepar'd  to  die. 

Duke,  Be  abaolute  for  death ;  either  death,  or  life. 


I  tMkiaU  :  i«  f. 
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Shalt  thereby  be  the  sweeter.  Reason  thus  with  life  :- 

U  1  do  lose  thee,  I  do  lose  a  thing 

That  none  but  fools  would  keep  :  a  breath  thou  art. 

Servile  to  all  the  skyey  influences, 

That  do  ihis  habitation,  where  thou  keep'st, 

Hourly  afflict.     Merely,  thou  art  death's  fool ; 

For  him  thou  labour'st  by  thy  flight  to  shun, 

And  yet  run'st  toward  him  still :  thou  art  not  noble; 

For  all  th'  accommodations  that  thou  bear'st, 

Are  nurs'd  by  baseness :  thou  art  by  no  means  valiant ; 

For  thou  dost  fear  the  soft  and  tender  fork 

Of  a  poor  worm :  thy  best  of  rest  is  sleep, 

And  that  thou  oft  provok'st,  yet  grossly  fear'st 

Thy  death,  which  is  no  more.   Thou  art  not  thyself; 

For  thou  exist^st  on  many  a  thousand  grains 

That  issue  out  of  dust :  happy  thou  art  not ; 

For  what  thou  hast  not,  still  thou  striv'st  lo  get, 

And  what  thou  hast  forget'st.     Thou  art  not  certain ; 

For  thy  complexion  shifts  to  strange  efi*ects. 

After  the  moon :  if  thou  art  rich,  thou  'rt  poor ; 

For,  like  an  ass,  whose  back  with  ingots  bows, 

Thou  beaHst  thy  heavy  riches  but  a  journey. 

And  death  unloads  thee  :  friend  hast  thou  none ; 

For  thine  own  bowels,  which  do  call  thee  sire, 

The  mere  efi'usion  of  thy  proper  loins, 

Do  curse  the  gout,  serpigo,^  and  the  rheum, 

For  ending  thee  no  sooner :  thou  hast  n^r  youth,  nor  age, 

But,  as  it  were,  an  after-dinner's  sleep. 

Dreaming  on  both ;  for  all  thy  boasted'  youth 

Becomes  as  aged,  and  doth  beg  the  alms 

Of  palsied  eld  :  and  when  thou  art  old  and  rich. 

Thou  hast  neither  heat,  aflection,  limb,  nor  beauty, 

To  make  thy  riches  pleasant.    What 's  yet  in  this, 

That  bears  the  name  of  life  ?     Yet  in  this  life 

Lie  hid  more  thousand  deaths,  yet  death  we  fear. 

That  makes  these  odds  all  even. 

Claud.  T  humbly  thank  you. 

To  sue  to  live.  I  find,  I  seek  to  die, 
And,  seekinv  death,  find  life :  let  it  come  on. 

Isab.  [  Without.]  What,  ho  !    Peace  here ;  grace  and 
good  company  !  [welcome. 

Prov.  Who 's  there  ?  come  in  :  the  wish  deserves  a 
Enter  Isabella. 

Duke,  Dear  sir,  ere  long  I  '11  visit  you  again. 

Claud.  Most  holy  sir,  I  thank  you. 

Isab.  My  business  is  a  word  or  two  with  Glaudio. 

Prov.  And  very  welcome.    *Look,  signior;  here's 
your  sister. 

Duke.  Provost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prov.  As  many  as  you  please. 

Duke.  Bring  me  to  hear  them  speak,  where  I  may 
be  ooneeal'd.  [Exeunt  Duke  and  Provost. 

Claud.  Now,  sister,  what's  the  comfort  ? 

Isab.  Why,  as  all 

Comforts  are ;  most  good,  most  good,  indeed. 
Lord  Angelo,  having  affairs  to  heaven, 
Intends  you  for  his  swift  ambassador. 
Where  you  shall  be  an  everlasting  lieger  r' 
Therefore,  your  best  appointment  make  with  speed  : 
To-morrow  you  set  on. 

Claud.  Is  there  no  remedy  ? 

I'sab.  None,  but  such  remedy  as  to  save  a  head 
To  cleave  a  heart  in  twain. 

Claud,  But  is  there  any  ? 

Isab.  Yes,  brother,  yon  may  live : 
There  is  a  devilish  mercy  in  the  judge. 
If  you'll  implore  it,  that  will  free  your  life, 
But  fetter  you  till  death. 

t  A  kim4  9f  UUtr.      ■  blened  :  in  f.  «.      *  Itniimt  umbasmi^r. 
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Claud.  Perpetual  duranee? 

Isab.  Ay,  just ;  perpetual  duranoe :  a  restraint, 
Though  all  the  world's  vastidity  yon  had, 
To  a  determin'd  scope. 

Claud,  But  in  what  nature  ? 

Isab.  In  such  a  one  as,  you  consenting  to  it. 
Would  bark  your  honour  from  that  trunk  yon  bear. 
And  leave  you  naked. 

Claud.  Let  me  know  the  point. 

Isab.  0  !  I  do  fear  thee,  Claudio ;  and  I  quake, 
Lest  thou  a  feverous  life  would'st  entertain. 
And  six  or  seven  winters  more  respect. 
Than  a  perpetual  honour.    Dar'st  thou  die  ? 
The  sense  of  death  is  most  in  apprehenaion, 
And  the  poor  beetle,  that  we  treaid  upon, 
In  corporal  sufferance  finds  a  pang  as  great 
As  when  a  giant  dies. 

Claud,  Why  give  yon  me  this  shame  ? 

Think  you  I  can  a  resolution  fetch 
From  flowery  tenderness  ?    If  I  must  die, 
I  will  encounter  darkness  as  a  bride, 
And  hug  it  in  mine  arms. 

Isab.  There  spake  my  brother:  there  my  father's 
erave 
Did  utter  forth  a  voice.    Yes,  thou  must  die : 
Thou  art  too  noble  to  conserve  a  life 
In  base  appliances.    This  outward-sainted  deputy, 
Whose  settled  visage  and  deliberate  word 
Nips  youth  i'  the  head,  and  follies  doth  enmew 
As  falcon  doth  the  fowl,  is  yet  a  devil ; 
His  filth  within  being  cast,  he  would  appear 
A  pond  as  deep  as  hell. 

Claud.  The  priestly*  Angelo  ? 

Isab.  0,  'tis  the  cunning  livery  of  hell, 
The  damned'st  body  to  invest  and  cover 
In  priestly  garb  !*    Dost  thou  think,  Glandio, 
If  I  would  yield  him  my  virginity, 
Thou  might'st  be  freed  ? 

Claud.  0.  heavens !  it  cannot  be. 

Isab.  Yes,  he  would  give 't  thee  from  tliis  rankofiienoc, 
So  to  offend  him  still.    This  night 's  the  time 
That  I  should  do  what  I  abhor  to  name, 
Or  el^e  thou  diest  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Thou  shalt  not  do 't 

Isab.  0 !  were  it  but  my  life, 
I  'd  throw  it  down  for  your  deliverance 
As  frankly  as  a  pin. 

Claud,  Thanks,  dear  Isabel. 

Isab.  Be  ready,  Claudio,  for  your  death  to-morrow. 

Claud.  Yes.    Has  he  affections  in  him, 
That  thus  can  make  him  bite  the  law  by  the  noee, 
When  he  would  force  it  ?    Sure,  it  is  no  sin; 
Or  of  the  deadly  seven  it  is  the  least. 

bab.  Which  is  the  least  ? 

Claud,  If  it  were  damnable,  he  being  so  wise,. 
Why  would  he  for  the  momentary  trick 
Be  perdurably  fin'd?— 0  Isabel  1 

Isab.  What  says  my  brother  ? 

Claud,  Death  is  a  fearful  thing. 

IscJ>,  And  shamed  life  a  hateful. 

Claud.  Ay,  but  to  die,  and  go  we  know  not  where ; 
To  lie  in  cold  obstruction,  and  to  rot ; 
This  sensible  warm  motion  to  become 
A  kneaded  clod  ;  and  the  delighted*  spirit 
To  bathe  in  fiery  floods,  or  to  reside 
In  thrilling  region  of  thick-ribbed  ice  : 
To  be  imprison'd  in  the  viewless  winds, 
Ajid  blown  with  restless  violence  round  about 
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Tbe  pendnnt  world ;  or  to  be  worse  than  wont 

Of  ihoM  thai  iawlem  and  uncertain  thoughts 

inu^Qe  howling  ! — ^'t  is  too  horrible. 

The  weariest  and  moat  loathed  worldly  lifoi 

That  age,  ache,  penary,  and  impriaonment 

Can  lay  on  nature,  ia  a  paradise 

To  what  we  fear  of  death. 

bob.  Alaa !  alaa  ! 

Clsud.  Sweet  ulster,  let  me  Utq. 

Wbat  sin  you  do  to  save  a  brother's  life, 
Nature  diapenaea  with  the  deed  so  far, 
loai  it  beoomea  a  virtue. 

lab.  0,  you  beast ! 

0  faithless  coward  !  O,.  dishonest  wretch  ! 
Wilt  thou  be  made  a  man  out  of  my  vice  ? 
I>'t  not  a  kind  of  inoeat  to  take  life 

From  thine  own  aister'a  shame  ?^What  should  I  think  ? 

Heavea  shield,  my  mother  playM  my  father  fair. 

For  aach  a  warped  slip  of  wilderness^ 

N>  er  iasu'd  from  hia  blood.    Take  my  defiance : 

Die  'j  perish  !  might  but  my  bending  down 

lUpnere  thee  from  thy  fate,  it  should  proceed. 

1  IJ  pray  a  thousand  prayers  for  thy  death, 
No  word  to  save  thee. 

Ckitd.  Nay.  hear  me,  Isabel. 

hab,  0,  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Thy  sin  's  not  accidental,  but  a  trade. 
Mercy  to  thee  would  prove  itself  a  bawd : 
^i!  best  that  thou  dieat  quickly.  [Going. 

Cuitid.  0  hear  me,  Isabella ! 

Re-enter  Dukx. 

Dukt.  Youehaafe  a  word,  young  sister ;  but  one  word. 

hib.  What  ia  your  will  ? 

iMike.  Might  you  diapenso  with  your  leisure,  I  would 
ty  and  by  have  some  speech  with  you :  the  satisfac- 
im  I  would  require,  is  likewise  your  own  benefit. 

J^b.  I  have  no  superfluous  leisure :  my  stay  must 
be  stolen  oui  of  other  affairs;  but  I  will  attend  you  a 
while. 

Duie.  [To  Claudio.]  Son,  I  have  overheard  what 
hath  passed  between  you  and  your  sister.  Angelo  had 
ceTET  the  purpose  to  corrupt  her ;  only  he  hath  made 
ui  es$ay  of  her  virtue,  to  practise  his  judgment  with 
ihe  disposition  of  natures.  She,  having  the  truth  of 
boQoar  in  her,  hath  made  him  that  gracious  denial 
vhiefa  he  ia  moat  glad  to  receive ;  I  am  confessor  to 
Aogelo.  and  I  know  this  to  be  true  :  therefore,  prepare 
jooiself  to  death.  Do  not  satisfy  your  resolution  with 
rttpes  that  are  fallible ;  to-morrow  you  must  die.  €ro ; 
to  yoor  koeea,  and  make  ready. 

Claud,  Let  me  ask  my  sister  pardon.  I  am  so  out 
cf  lore  with  life,  that  I  will  sue  to  be  rid  of  it. 

IkU.  Hold  yoa  there :  farewell.        [Exit  Claudio. 
Re-enter  Provost. 
Pnrrost,  a  word  with  you. 

Prop.  What  'a  your  will,  father? 

Dais.  That  now  you  are  come,  you  will  be  gone 
b«aTe  me  awhile  with  the  maid  :  my  mind  promises 
viih  my  habit  no  loas  shall  touch  her  by  my  company. 

Prov,  In  good  time.  [Exit  Provost, 

DuU.  The  hand  that  hath  made  you  fair  hath  made 
?ra  good ;  the  goodness  that  is  chief '  in  beauty  makes 
beaaty  brief  in  goodness ;  but  grace,  being  the  soul  of 
^jv  oomplexion,  shall  keep  the  body  of  it  ever  fair. 
Tbe  a^saolt^  thai  Angelo  hath  made  to  you,  fortune 
kith  coDvey'd  to  my  understanding ;  and,  but  that 
Mij  bath  exaroplea  for  his  falling,  I  should  wonder 
I  u  Asgelo.  How  will  yoi  do  to  content  this  substitute, 
a&d  U>  save  yoor  brothei  ? 

mi^vfud.  oheap  *  in  f. «.       *  Ctntfwcttd. 


Isab.  I  am  now  going  to  resolve  him.  I  had  rathei 
my  brother  die  by  the  law,  than  my  son  should  be  un- 
lawfully bom.  But  0,  how  much  is  the  good  duke 
deceived  in  Angelo !  If  ever  he  return,  and  I  cau 
speak  to  him,  J  will  open  my  lips  in  vain,  or  discover 
his  government. 

Duke.  That  shall  not  be  much  amiss :  yet,  as  the 
matter  now  stands,  he  will  avoid  your  accusation :  he 
made  trial  of  you  only. — Therefore,  fasted  your  ear  on 
my  advisings :  to  the  love  I  have  in  doing  good  a 
remedy  presents  itself.  I  do  make  myself  believe,  that 
you  may  most  uprighteously  do  a  poor  wronged  lady 
a  merited  benefit,  redeem  your  brother  from  the  angry 
law,  do  no  stain  to  your  own  gracious  person,  and 
much  please  the  absent  duke,  if,  peradventure,  he  shall 
ever  return  to  have  hearing  of  this  business. 

Isab.  Let  me  hear  you  speak  farther.  I  have  spirit 
to  do  anything  that  appears  not  foul  in  the  truth  of  my 
spirit. 

Duke.  Virtue  is  bold,  and  goodness  never  fearfHil. 
Have  you  not  heard  speak  of  Mariana,  the  sister  of 
Frederick,  the  great  soldier  who  misoarried  at  sea  ? 

Isab,  I  have  heard  of  the  lady,  and  good  words  went 
with  her  name. 

Duke.  Her  should  this  Angelo  have  married ;  he  was 
affianced  to  her  by  oath,  and  the  nuptial  appointed : 
between  which  time  of  the  contract,  and  limit  of  tbe 
solemnity,  her  brother  Frederick  w^as  wrecked  at  sea, 
having  in  that  perishM  vessel  the  dowry  of  his  sister. 
But  mark  how  heavily  this  befel  to  the  poor  gentle- 
woman :  there  ^he  lost  a  noble  and  renowned  brother, 
in  his  love  toward  her  ever  most  kind  and  natural ; 
with  him  the  portion  and  sinew  of  her  fortune,  her 
marriage-dowry ;  with  both,  her  combinate'  husband, 
this  well-seeming  Angelo. 

Isab.  Can  this  be  so?  Did  Angelo  so  leave 
her? 

Duke.  Left  her  in  her  tears,  and  dried  not  one  of 
them  with  his  comfort;  swallowed  his  vows  whole, 
pretending  in  her  discoveries  of  dishonour:  in  few, 
bestowed  her  on  her  own  lamentation,  which  she  yet 
wears  for  his  sake,  and  he,  as  marble  to  her  teara,  is 
washed  with  them,  but  relents  not. 

Isab.  What  a  merit  were  it  in  death  to  take  this 
poor  maid  from  the  world  !  What  corruption  in  this 
life,  that  it  will  let  this  man  live  !^But  how  out  of 
this  can  she  avail  ? 

Duke.  It  is  a  rupture  that  you  may  easily  heal ;  and 
the  cure  of  it  not  only  saves  your  brother,  but  keeps 
you  from  dishonour  in  doing  it. 

Isab.  Show  me  how,  good  father. 

Duke.  This  fore-named  maid  hath  yet  in  her  the 
continuance  of  her  first  affection :  his  uiyust  unkind- 
ness,  that  in  all  reason  should  have  quenched  her 
love,  hath  like  an  impediment  in  the  current,  made  it 
more  violent  and'  unruly.  Go  you  to  Angelo  :  answer 
his  requiring  with  a  plausible  obedience :  agree  with 
his  demands  to  the  point  ]  only  refer  yourself  to  this 
advantage, — ^first,  that  your  stay  with  him  may  not  be 
long,  that  the  time  may  have  all  shadow  and  silence 
in  it,  and  the  place  answer  to  convenience.  This 
being  granted  in  course^  and  now  follows  all :  we  shall 
advise  this  wronged  maid  to  stead  up  your  appointment, 
go  in  your  place ;  if  the  encounter  acknowledge  itself 
I  hereafter,  it  may  compel  him  to  her  recompense ;  and 
:  here  by  this  is  your  brother  saved,  your  honour  un- 
I  tainted,  the  poor  Mariana  advantaged,  and  the  cor- 
rupt deputy  scaled.  The  maid  will  I  frame  and  make 
I  fit  for  his  attempt.    If  you  think  well  to  carry  this,  as 
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yon  may,  the  doableness  of  the  benefit  defends  the 
deceit  from  reproof.     What  think  you  of  it^ 

Jsab.  The  image  of  it  gives  me  content  already,  and, 
I  trnst,  it  will  grow  to  a  most  prosperous  perfection. 

Duke  It  lies  much  in  your  holding  up.  Haste  you 
speedily  to  Angelo :  if  for  this  night  he  entreat  you  to 
his  bed,  give  him  promise  of  satisfaction.  I  will  pre- 
sently to  St.  Luke^s;  there,  at  the  moated  grange, 
resides  this  dejected  Mariana :  at  that  place  call  upon 
me,  and  despatch  with  Angelo,  that  it  may  be  quickly. 

Isab.  I  thank  yon  for  this  comfort.  Fare  you  well, 
good  father.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Street  before  the  Prison. 

Enter  Duke,  as  a  Friar;  to  him  Elbow,  Clown  and 

Officers, 

Elh,  Nay,  if  there  be  no  remedy  for  it,  but  that  you 
will  needs  buy  and  sell  men  and  women  like  beasts, 
we  shall  have  all  the  world  drink  brown  and  white 
bastard.' 

Duke.  0,  heavens !  what  stuff  is  here  ? 

Clo.  'T  was  never  merry  world,  since,  of  two  usances,* 
the  merriest  was  put  down,  and  the  worser  allow'd  by 
order  of  law  a  furr'd  sown  to  keep  him  warm ;  and 
furr'd  ynWi  fox  and  lamb-skins  too,  to  signify  that  craft, 
being  richer  than  innocency,  stands  for  the  facing. 

Elh.  Come  your  way,  sir. — Bless  y^ou,  good  father 
friar. 

Duke.  And  you,  good  brother  father.  Wbat  offence 
bath  this  man  made  you,  sir  ? 

Elh.  Marry,  sir,  he  hath  offended  the  law :  and,  sir, 
we  take  him  to  be  a  thief  too,  sir ;  for  we  have  found 
upon  him,  sir,  a  strange  pick-lock,  which  we  have  sent 
to  the  deputy. 

Duke.  Fie,  sirrah  :  a  bawd,  a  wicked  bawd  ! 
The  evil  that  thou  causest  to  be  done. 
That  is  thy  means  to  live.     Do  thou  but  think 
What  h  is  to  cram  a  maw,  or  clothe  a  back, 
From  such  a  filthy  vice :  say  to  thyself 
From  their  abominable  and  beastly  touches 
1  drink,  I  eat,  array  myself,  and  live. 
Canst  thou  believe  thy  living  is  a  life, 
So  stinkingly  depending  ?    Go  mend,  go  mend. 

Clo.  Indeed,  it  does  stink  in  some  sort,  sir ;  but  yet, 
sir,  I  would  prove 

Duke.  Nay,  if  the  devil  have  given  thee  proofs  for  sin, 
Thou  wilt  prove  his.     Take  him  to  prison,  ofiEicer  : 
Correction  and  instruction  must  both  work, 
Ere  this  rude,  beast  will  profit. 

Elh.  He  must  before  the  deputy,  sir ;  he  has  given 
him  warning.  The  deputy  cannot,  abide  a  whoremas- 
ter :  if  he  be  a  whoremonger,  and  comes  before  him, 
he  were  as  good  go  a  mile  on  his  errand. 

Duke.  That  we  were  all,  as  some  would  seem  to  be, 
From  our  faults,  as  faults  from  seemipg,  free ! 
Enter  Lucio. 

JEV. .  His  neck  will  come  to  your  waist,  a  cord,  sir. 
Clo,  I  spy  comfort :  I  cry,  bail.    Here's  a  gentle- 
man and  a  fnend  of  mine. 

Lujcio.  How  now,  noble  Pompey !  What,  at  the 
wheels  of  Csssar  ?  Art  thou  led  in  triumph  ?  What,  is 
there  none  of  Pygmalion's  images,  newly  made  woman, 
to  be  had  now,  for  putting  the  hand  in  the  pocket  and 
extracting  it  clutchM  ?  What  reply  ?  Ha  !  What 
say'st  thou  to  this  tune,  mattter,  and  method  ?  Is 't  not 
drown'd  i'  the  last  rain  ?  Ha  !  What  say'st  thou, 
troth  ?'  Is  the  world  as  it  was,  man  ?  W^hich  is  the 
way  ?  Is  it  sad,  and  few  words,  or  how  ?  The  trick 
afit? 


>  ful.  ^MMnto,  a  tvMt  wins  mad*  of  rminns.       *  oaoriM  :  ia  f.  •. 


Duke,  Still  thus  and  thus :  still  worse  ! 

Lucio.  How  doth  my  dear  morsel,  thy  mistress? 
Procures  she  still  ?    Ha ! 

Clo.  Troth,  sir,  she  hath  eaten  up  all  her  beef,  and 
she  is  herself  in  the  tub. 

Lucio,  Why,  't  is  good ;  it  is  the  right  of  it ;  it  must 
be  so :  ever  your  fresh  whore,  and  your  powdered  bawd  * 
an  unshunn'd  consequence ;  it  must  be  so.  Art  going 
t«  prison,  Pompey  ? 

Clo.  Yes,  faith,  sir. 

Lucio.  Why, 'tis  not  amiss,  Pompey.  Farewell.  Go; 
say,  I  sent  thee  thither.     For  debt,  Pompey,  or  how  ? 

Elh.  For  being  a  bawd,  for  being  a  bawd. 

Lucio,  Well,  then  imprison  him.  If  imprisonment 
be  the  due  of  a  bawd,  why,  't  is  his  right :  bawd  is  he, 
doubtless,  and  of  antiauity  too ;  bawd-bom.  Farewell, 
good  Pompey :  commend  me  to  the  prison,  Pompey. 
You  will  turn  good  husband  now,  Pompey :  you  will 
keep  the  house. 

Clo,  I  hope,  sir,  your  good  worship  will  be  my 
bail. 

Lucio.  No,  indeed,  will  I  not,  Pompey ;  it  ia  not  the 
wear.  I  will  pray,  iPompey,  to  increase  your  bondage : 
if  you  take  it  not  patiently,  why,  your  mettle  is  the 
more.     Adieu,  trusty  Pompey. — Bless  you,  friar. 

Duke,  And  you. 

Lucio.  Does  Bridget  paint  still,  Pompey  ?    Ha  ! 

Elh,  Come  your  ways,  sir;  come. 

Clo.  You  will  not  bail  me,  then,  sir? 

Lucio.  Then,  Pompey,  nor  now. — What  news  abroad, 
friar  ?    What  news  ? 

Elh.  Come  your  ways,  sir ;  come. 

Lucio.  Go;  to  kennel,  Pompey,  go. 

Exeunt  Elbow,  Cloton  and  Officers. 
What  news,  friar,  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  I  know  none.     Can  you  tell  me  of  any  ? 

Lu^io.  Some  say,  he  is  with  the  emperor  of  Russia  ; 
other  some,  he  is  in  Rome  :  but  where  is  he,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  I  know  not  where ;  but  wheresoever,  I  wish 
him  well. 

Lucio.  It  was  a  mad  fantastical  trick  of  him,  to  steal 
from  the  state,  and  usurp  the  beggary  he  was  never 
born  to.  Lord  Angelo  dukes  it  well  in  his  absence : 
he  puts  trangression  to 't. 

Duke.  He  does  well  in 't. 

Lueio.  A  little  more  lenity  to  lechery  would  do  no 
harm  in  him  :  something  too  crabbed  that  way,  friar. 

Duke.  It  is  too  general  a  vice,  and  severity  must 
cure  it. 

Lucio.  Yes,  in  good  sooth,  the  vice  is  of  great  kin- 
dred :  it  is  well  allied  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  extirp 
it  quite,  friar,  till  eating  and  drinking  be  put  down. 
They  say,  this  Angelo  was  not  made  by  man  and 
woman,  after  the  downright  way  of  creation:  is  it 
true,  think  you  ? 

Duke,  How  should  he  be  made  then  ? 

Lucio.  Some  report,  a  sea-maid  spawnM  him ;  some, 
that  he  was  begot  between  two  stock-fishes ;  but  it  is 
certain,  that  when  he  makes  water,  his  urine  is  oon- 
geal'd  ice  :  that  I  know  to  be  true ;  and  he  is  a  motion 
ingenerative,  that's  infallible. 

Duke.  You  are  pleasant,  sir,  and  speak  apace. 

Lucio.  Why,  what  a  ruthless  thing  is  this  in  him,  for 
the  rebellion  of  a  cod-piece  to  take  away  the  life  of  a 
man  ?  Would  the  duke  that  is  absent  have  done  this  ? 
Ere  he  would  have  hang'd  a  man  for  the  getting  a 
hundred  bastards,  he  would  have  paid  for  the  nursing 
a  thousand.  He  had  some  feeling  of  the  sport  :  he 
knew  the  service,  and  that  instructed  him  to  mercy. 
*  trot :  in  f.  •. 
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Duie.  I  never  heard  the  absent  duke  rnnoh  detected' 
Cor  women  :  he  was  not  inclined  that  way. 
Lucio.  0,  sir  !  you  are  deceived. 
Duke.  Tis  not  possible. 

Lucio.  Who?  not  the  duke?  yes,  your  beggar  of 
k)y'  and  his  use  was,  to  put  a  ducat  in  her  clack-dish. 
The  duke  had  crotchets  in  him :  he  would  be  drunk 
teo:  that  let  me  inform  you. 

Duke,  You  do  him  wrong,  surely. 
Imoo.  Sir,  I  was  an  inward  of  his.     A  shy  fellow 
was  the  duke ;  and,  I  believe,  I  know  the  cause  of  his 
withdrawing. 

Duke.  What,  J  pr'ythee,  might  be  the  cause  ? 

Lucio.  No, — pardon ; — 't  is  a  secret  must  be  locked 
within  the  teeth  and  the  lips  :  but  this  I  can  let  you 
Dftderstand, — the  greater  file  of  the  subject*  held  the 
lake  to  be  wise. 

Duke.  Wise?  why,  no  question  but  he  was. 

Ludo,  A  very  superficial,  ignorant,  unweighing  fel- 
tow. 

Dvke.  Either  this  is  envy  in  you,  folly,  or  mistak- 
ifl| :  the  very  stream  of  his  life,  and  the  business  he 
hith  helmed,  must,  upon  a  warranted  need,  give  him 
i  better  proclamation.  Let  him  be  but  testirnonied  in 
hi  own  bringings  forth,  and  he  shall  appear  to  the  en- 
TioQi  a  scholar,  a  statesman,  and  a  soldier.  There- 
fere,  yon  speak  unskilfully ;  or,  if  your  knowledge  be 
Esofp,  it  is  much  darkeu'd  in  your  malice. 

Ludo.  Sir,  I  know  him,  and  I  love  him. 

Duke.  Love  talks  with  better  knowledge,  and  know- 
kdce  with  dearer  love. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir,  I  know  what  I  know. 

Dube.  I  can  hardly  believe  that,  since  you  know  not 
wiiat  yon  speak.  But,  if  ever  the  duke  return,  (as  our 
prayers  are  he  may,)  let  me  desire  you  to  make  your 
uswtT  before  him  :  if  it  be  honest  you  have  spoke. 
Tea  hare  courage  to  maintain  it.  I  am  bound  to  call 
upon  you ;  and,  I  pray  you,  your  name. 

Lucio.  Sir,  my  name  is  Lucio,  well  known  to  the 
iakc, 

Duke.  He  shall  know  you  better,  sir,  if  I  may  live 
to  report  you. 

Isrto.  I  fear  you  not. 

Duke.  O  !  you  hope  the  duke  will  return  no  more, 
•ryoQ  imagine  me  too  unhurtful  an  opposite.  But, 
■&i^  I  can  do  you  little  harm ;  you  '11  forswear  this 
injL 

Lucio.  I  '11  be  hanged  first :  thou  art  deceived  in  me, 
Viar.  Bat  no  more  of  this.  Canst  thou  tell,  if  Claudio 
ic  to-morrow,  or  no  ? 

Duke.  Why  should  he  die,  sir  ? 

Lado.  Why  ?  for  filling  a  bottle  with  a  tun-dish.  I 
weoid.  the  duke,  we  talk  of,  were  returned  again :  this 
^cemturM  agent  will  unpeople  the  province  with  con- 
u^aey :  sparrows  must  not  build  in  his  house-eaves. 
bFciBse  they  are  lecherous.  The  duke  yet  would  have 
^*k  deeds  darkly  auswer'd ;  he  would  never  bring 
Cin&  to  light :  would  he  were  retum'd  !  Marry,  this 
Ciaiidio  is  oondemn'd  for  untrussing.  Farewell,  good 
'"^j  1  pr'ythee,  pray  for  me.  7  he  duke,  I  say  to 
<>«  asaio,  would  eat  mutton  on  Fridays.  He 's  now 
}m  it ;  yet,  and  I  say  to  thee,  he  would  mouth  with 
'  bcfsar,  thoujrh  she  smelt  brown  bread  and  garlic : 
I  ar.  that  I  said  so.    Farewell.  [Exit, 

j    I/nie.  No  might  nor  greatness  in  mortality 
Caa  erosare  'scape  :  back-wounding  calumny 
Tbe  whitest  virtue  strikes.    What  king  so  strong, 
/-o  tie  the  gall  up  in  the  slanderous  tongue? 
'Is  who  comes  here  ? 


Enter  Escalus,  Provost^  Bawdy  and  Officers. 

Eseal.  Go  :  away  with  her  to  prison  ! 

Bawd.  Good,  my  lord,  be  good  to  me ;  your  honoui 
is  accounted  a  merciful  man :  good  my  lord. 

E.^cal.  Double  and  treble  admonition,  and  still  for- 
feit in  the  same  kind  ?  This  would  make  mercy  swear, 
and  play  the  tyrant. 

Prot;.  A  bawd  of  eleven  years'  continuance,  may  it 
please  your  honour. 

Bawd.  My  lord,  this  is  one  Lucio's  information 
against  me.  Mistress  Kate  Keep-down  was  with  child 
by  him  in  the  duke's  time  :  he  promised  her  marriage ; 
his  child  is  a  year  and  a  quarter  old,  come  Philip  and 
Jacob.  1  have  kept  it  myself,  and  see  how  he  goes 
about  to  abuse  me ! 

Escal.  That  fellow  is  a  fellow  of  much  licence : — let 
him  be  called  before  us. — Away  with  her  to  prison  ! 
Go  to ;  no  more  words.  [Exeunt  Bawd  and  Officers.] 
Provost,  my  brother  Angelo  will  not  be  altered ;  Claudio 
must  die  to-morrow.  Let  him  be  furnished  with  divines, 
and  have  all  charitable  preparation :  if  my  brother 
wrought  by  my  pity,  it  should  not  be  so  with  him. 

Prov.  So  please  you,  this  friar  hath  been  -with  him, 
and  advised  him  for  the  entertainment  of  death. 

Escal.  Good  even,  good  father. 

Duke.  Bliss  and  goodness  on  you. 

Escal.  Of  whence  are  you  ? 

DiLke.  Not  of  this  country,  though  my  chance  is  now 
To  use  it  for  my  time :  [  am  a  brother 
Of  gracious  order,  late  oome  from  the  See, 
In  special  businesa  from  his  holiness. 

Escal   W^hat  news  abroad  i'  the  world  ? 

Duke.  None,  but  that  there  is  so  great  a  fever  on 
goodness,  that  the  dissolution  of  it  must  cure  it :  nov- 
elty is  only  in  request ;  and  as  it  is  as  dangerous  to 
be  aged  in  any  kind  of  course,  as  it  is  virtuous  to  be 
constant  in  any  undertaking,  there  is  scarce  truth 
enough  alive  to  make  societies  secure,  but  security 
enough  to  make  fellowships  aocurs'd.  Much  upon  this 
riddle  runs  the  wisdom  of  the  world.  This  news  is  old 
enough,  yet  it  is  every  day's  news.  I  pray  you,  sir,  of 
what  disposition  was  the  duke  ? 

Escal.  One  that,  above  all  other  strifes,  contended 
especially  to  know  himself. 

Duke.  What  pleasure  was  he  given  to  ? 

Escal.  Rather  rejoicing  to  see  another  merry,  than 
merry  at  any  thing  which  profess'd  to  make  him  re- 
joice :  a  gentleman  of  all  temperance.  But  leave  we 
him  to  his  events,  with  a  prayer  they  may  prove  pros- 
perous, and  let  me  desire  to  know  how  you  find  Clau- 
dio prepared.  I  am  made  to  understand,  that  you  have 
lent  him  visitation. 

Duke.  He  professes  to  have  received  no  sinister 
measure  from  his  judge,  but  most  willingly  humbles 
himself  to  the  determination  of  justice;  yet  had  he 
framed  to  himself,  by  the  instruction  of  his  frailty, 
many  deceiving  promises  of  life,  which  I.  by  my  good 
leisure,  have  discredited  to  him,  and  now  is  he  resol  ved 
to  die. 

Eseal.  You  have  paid  the  heavens  the  due  of  your 
function,  and  the  prisoner  the  very  debt  of  your  call- 
ing. I  have  labour'd  for  the  poor  gentleman  to  the 
extremest  shore  of  my  modesty ;  but  my  brother  jus- 
tice have  I  found  so  severe,  that  he  hath  forced  me  to 
tell  him,  he  is  indeed — justice. 

Duke.  If  his  own  life  answer  the  straitness  of  his 
proceeding,  it  shall  become  him  well ;  wherein  if  he 
chance  to  fail,  he  hath  sentenced  himself.  [well. 

Escal.  I  am  going  to  visit  the  prisoner.    Fare  you 
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ACT  IT. 


Duke.  Peace  be  with  you  ! 

[Exeunt  Escalus  and  Provost. 
He,  who  the  sword  of  heaven  will  bear, 
Should  be  as  holy  as  severe ; 
Pattern  in  himself  to  know, 
Grace  to  stand,  virtue  to  go ;' 
More  nor  less  to  others  paying, 
Than  by  self  offences  weighing. 
Shame  to  him^  whose  cruel  striking 
Kills  for  faults  of  his  own  liking ! 
Twice  treble  shame  on  Angelo, 
To  weed  my  vice,  and  let  his  grow  ! 


0,  what  may  man  within  him  hide, 
Though  angel  on  the  outward  side ! 
How  may  likeness,  made  in  crimes, 
Masking'  practice  on  the  times, 
Draw  with  idle  spiders'  strings 
Most  pondVous  and  substantial  things ! 
Craft  against  vice  I  must  apply. 
With  Angelo  to-night  shall  lie 
His  old  betrothed,  but  despised  : 
So  disguise  shall,  by  the  disguised, 
Pay  with  falsehood  false  exacting, 
And  perform  an  old  contracting. 


[ExU 


ACT   IV, 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  at  the  moated  Grange. 
Mariana  discovered  sitting :  a  Boy  singing. 

80NO. 

Take^  O  !  take  those  lips  away, 

That  so  sweetly  were  forsworn; 
And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 

Lights  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 
But  my  kisses  bring  asain, 
Seals  of  love,  but  seaVa  in  vain* 
Mart.   Break  off  thy  song,  and  baste  thee  quick 
away : 
Here  comes  a  man  of  comfort,  whose  advice 
Hath  often  stilPd  my  brawling  discontent. — 

[Exit  Boy. 
Enter  Duke. 
I  cry  you  mercy,  sir;  and  well  could  -wish 
You  had  not  found  me  here  so  musical : 
Let  me  excuse  me,  and  believe  me  so. 
My  mirth  it  much  displeased,  but  pleas'd  my  woe. 
Duke.  *T  is  good :  though  music  oft  hath  such  a 
charm, 
To  make  bad  good,  and  good  provoke  to  harm. 
I  pray  you,  tell  me,  hath  any  body  inquired  for  me 
here  to-day?  much  upon  this  time  have  I  promised 
here  to  meet. 

Mari.  You  have  not  been  inquired  after  :  I  have  sat 
here  all  day. 

Enter  Isabella. 
Duke.  I  do  constantly  believe  you. — The  time  is 
come,  even  now.     I  shall  crave  your  forbearance  a  lit- 
tle :  may  be,  I  will  call  upon  you  anon,  for  some  ad- 
vantage to  yourself. 
Mari.  I  am  always  bound  to  you.  [Exit. 

Duke.  Very  well  met,  and  welcome. 
What  is  the  news  from  this  good  deputy  ? 

Isab.  He  hath  a  garden  circummur'd  with  brick, 
Whose  western  side  is  with  a  vineyard  backM ; 
And  to  that  vineyard  is  a  planched*  gate. 
That  makes  his  opening  with  this  bigger  key : 
This  other  doth  command  a  little  door. 
Which  from  the  vineyard  to  the  garden  leads ; 
There  have  I  made  my  promise  upon  the  heavy* 
Middle  of  the  night  to  call  upon  him.  • 

Duke.  But  shall  you  on  your  knowledge  find  this 
way? 

I  and  Tirtnt  f 9 :  in  fl  a. 
ft  Mooftd  ttaBB*,  M  follow!. 


Isab.  I  have  ta'en  a  due  and  wary  note  upon  H : 
With  whispering  and  most  guilty  diligence, 
In  action  all  of  precept,  he  did  show  me 
The  way  twice  o'er. 

Duke.  Are  there  no  other  tokena 

Between  you  'greed,  concerning  her  observance  f 

Isab.  No,  none,  but  only  a  repair  i'  the  dark; 
And  that  I  have  possessed  him  my  most  stay 
Can  be  but  brief:  for  I  have  made  him  know, 
I  have  a  servant  comes  with  me  along. 
That  stays  upon  me :  whose  persuasion  is, 
1  come  about  my  brother. 

Duke.  'T  is  well  borne  up. 

I  have  not  yet  made  known  to  Mariana 
A  word  of  this. — What,  ho !  within  !  come  forth 

Re-enter  Mariana. 
I  pray  you,  be  acquainted  with  this  maid  : 
She  comes  to  do  you  good. 

Isab.  I  do  desire  the  like. 

Duke.  Do  you  persuade  yourself  that  I  respect  yout 

Mari.  Good  friar,  I  know  you  do,  and  have  found  it 

Dvke.  Take  then  this  your  companion  by  the  hand, 
Who  hath  a  story  ready  for  your  ear. 
I  shall  attend  your  leisure :  but  make  haste ; 
The  vaporous  night  approaches. 

Mari.  Will  H  please  yon  walk  mside? 

[Exeunt  Maaiana  and  Ibabklla. 

Duke.  0  place  and  greatness  !  millions  of  false  eye 
Are  stuck  upon  thee.     Volumes  of  report 
Run  with  base*,  false  and  moFt  contrarious  queeta 
Upon  thy  doings :  thousand  escapes  of  wit 
Make  thee  the  father  of  their  idle  dreams, 
And  rack  thee  in  their  fancies  ! 

Re-enter  Maruna  and  Isabella. 

Welcome  !   How  agreed ! 

Isab.  She  '11  take  the  enterprise  upon  her,  father, 
If  you  advise  it. 

Duke.  It  is  not  my  consent, 

But  my  entreaty  too. 

Isab.  Little  have  you  to  say. 

When  you  depart  from  him,  but,  soft  and  low, 
"  Remember  now  my  brother." 

Mari.  Fear  me  not. 

Duke.  Nor,  gentle  daughter,  fear  you  not  at  all. 
He  is  your  husband  on  a  pre-contract : 
'  To  bring  you  thus  together,  't  is  no  sin, 


*  Making  :  in  f.  e.       >  Thiitonf  is  found  in  Btanmont  and  Fl«tohar*a  Bloody  Bcothar,  Act  ▼.,  Be.  XL,  1 
It  is  atuibuled  to  Shakospoara  in  thn  apnriotia  tid.  of  hit  Po«ms,  printad  in  iMO. 
Hide,  0k,  kid*  thw  hilit  oftnom^ 
Which  thy  frozen  boMotn  beart. 
On  wk0»€  topa  th«  pinkt  that  grow 

Art  ^  those  that  April  weart ; 
Bntjirst  9*t  mf  poor  heart  frotf 
Bound  in  icy  ehaina  by  the*. 
*  Mptftitd-       •  Knif  kt,  foUo-vriaf  tha  old  ada.,  tnaafaa  thia  word  to  tka  baginning  of  tha  iiaxt  Una.       *  thaaa:  U  t  •• 
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Sith  that  the  joBtioe  of  your  title  to  him 

Doth  floonsh  the  deeeit.     Come,  let  ub  go : 

Oir  earn 's  to  reap,  for  yet  our  field 's,  to  sow '  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Prison. 
Enter  Provost  and  Clown, 

Prov.  Come  hither,  sirrah.  Can  yon  cut  off  a  man's 
betd? 

Ch.  If  the  man  be  a  bachelor,  sir,  I  can ;  but  if  he 
be  a  married  man,  he  is  his  wife's  head,  and  I  can 
Derer  cot  off  a  woman's  head. 

Pnm.  Come,  air ;  leave  me  your  snatches,  and  yield 
rse  a  direct  answer.  To-morrow  morning  are  to  die 
I  laadio  and  Barnardine :  here  is  in  our  prison  a  oom- 
ox}D  execationer,  who  in  his  office  lacks  a  helper :  if 
joQ  Will  take  it  on  you  to  assist  him,  it  shall  redeem 
y.'O  from  your  gyves  ;  if  not,  you  shall  have  your  full 
r:v\t  of  imprisonment,  and  your  deliverance  with  an 
onpitied  whipping,  for  you  have  been  a  notorious 
Uwd. 

Ch.  &-,  I  have  been  an  unlawful  bawd,  time  out 
3f  mind :  bat  yet  I  will  be  content  to  be  a  lawful 
kusman.  I  would  be  glad  to  reoeive  some  instruction 
troiB  my  fellow  partner. 

Prov.  What  ho,  Abhorson  !  Where  'a  Abhorson, 
there? 

ffnter  Abborson. 

Abhor,  Do  you  call,  sir  ? 

Proc.  Sirrah,  here  's  a  fellow  will  help  you  to-mor- 
rs-v  m  yoar  execution.  If  you  think  it  meet,  compound 
-viih  him  by  the  year,  and  let  him  abide  here  ifrith 
}'  a ;  if  Doty  use  him  for  the  present  and  dismiss'  him. 
He  cannot  plead  his  estimation  with  you :  he  hath 
been  a  bawd. 

Abhor.  A  bawd,%ir?  Fie  upon  him!  he  will  dis- 
credit our  mystery. 

Prov.  Go  to,  air;  you  weigh  equally :  a  feather  will 
tam  the  scale.  [Exit. 

Cio.  Pray,  sir,  by  your  good  favour,  (for,  surely,  sir, 
1  !ood  favour  you  have,  but  that  you  have  a  hanging 
bok.)  do  you  call,  sir,  your  occupation  a  mystery  ? 

Abhor.  Ay,  air ;  a  mystery. 

Oo.  Painting,  sir,  I  have  heard  say.  is  a  mystery ; 
t.*^  your  whores,  sir,  being  members  of  my  ocoupa^ 
*.fl£,  using  painting,  do  prove  my  occupation  a  mys- 
'^T ;  hot  what  mystery  there  should  be  in  hanging,  if 
i  »boald  be  hang'd,  I  cannot  imagine. 

Abhor.  Sir,  it  is  a  mystery. 

Co.  Proof? 
j     A^hor.  Every  true  man's  apparel  fits  your  thief. 

Ch.  If  it  be  too  little  for  your  thief,  your  true  man 
ibr^&  it  big  enough ;  if  it  be  too  big  for  your  thief, 
T<H2r  thief  thinks  it  little  enough :  so,  every  true  man's 
&rparel  fits  your  thief. 

Re-enter  Provost. 
Proc.  Are  you  agreed  ? 

Clo.  Sir,  I  will  serve  him ;  for  I  do  find,  your  hang- 
ZMx  is  a  more  penirent  trade  than  your  bawd :  he  doth 

'::eDer  ask  foi^iveness. 

Pro9.  You,  sirrah,  provide  your  block  and  your  axe 
to-oonow,  four  o'clock. 

Ahhor.  Come  on,  bawd ;  I  will  instruct  thee  in  my 
tnde:  follow. 
Clo.  I  do  desire  to  learn,  sir ;  and,  I  hope,  if  you 

ttre  oecarion  to  use  me  for  your  own  turn,  you  shall 

i:d  me  yare ;  for,  truly,  sir,  for  your  kindness  I  owe 

•CQ  a  good  torn. 
Proe.  Call  hither  Barnardine  and  Claudio : 

[Ejceunt  Clown  and  Abhorson, 

>  tiA«'a :  ia  r.  •.       >  Stiffif.      >  MiwgUd.     *  anatttiiif  :  in  f.  •. 


Th'  one  has  my  pity ;  not  a  jot  the  other. 
Being  a  murderer,  though  he  were  my  brother. 

Enter  Clauoio. 
Look,  here's  the  warrant,  Claudio,  for  thy  death  : 
'T  is  now  dead  midnight,  and  by  eight  to-morrow 
Thou  must  be  made  immortal.    Where's  Barnardine? 

Claud.  As  fast  lock'd  up  in  sleep,  as  guiltless  labour, 
When  it  lies  starkly*  in  the  traveller's  bones  : 
He  will  not  awake. 

Prov.  Who  can  do  good  on  him  ? 

Well,  go;  prepare  yourself.    But  hark  !  what  noise  ? 

[Knocking  within. 
Heaven  give  your  spirits  comfort ! — By  and  by  : — 

[Exit  Claudio. 
I  hope  it  is  some  pardon,  or  reprieve. 
For  the  most  gentle  Claudio. — Welcome,  father. 
Enter  Duke. 

Duke.  The  best  and  wholesom'st  spirits  of  the  night 
Envelop  you,  good  provost !     Who  call'd  here  of  late  ? 

Prov.  None,  since  the  curfew  rung. 

Duke.  Not  Isabel? 

Prov,  No. 

Dvke.  There  will  then,  ere  't  be  long. 

Prov.  What  comfort  is  for  Claudio  ? 

Duke.  There 's  some  in  hope. 

Prov,  It  is  a  bitter  deputy. 

Duke.  Not  80,  not  so:  his  life  is  paralJel'd 
Even  with  the  stroke  and  line  of  bis  great  justice. 
He  doth  with  holy  abstinence  subdue 
That  in  himself,  which  he  spurs  on  his  power 
To  qualify  in  others  :  were  he  meal'd'  with  that 
Which  he  corrects,  then  were  he  tyrannous ; 

[Knocking  within. 
But  this  being  so,  he 's  just. — Now  are  they  come. — 

[Exit  Provost. 
This  is  a  gentle  provost :  seldom,  when 
The  steeled  gaoler  is  the  friend  of  men.        [J^noc^tng. 
How  now?   What  noise ?  That  spirit 's  possessed  with 

haste, 
That  wounds  the  resisting*  postern  with  these  strokes. 
Re-enter  Provost. 

Prov.  [Speaking  to  one  at  the  door.]  There  he  must 
stay,  until  the  offioer 
Arise  to  let  him  in :  he  is  call'd  up. 

Duke.  Have  you  no  countermand  for  Claudio  yet, 
But  he  must  die  to-morrow  ? 

Prov.  None,  sir,  none. 

Duke.  As  near  the  dawning,  provost,  as  it  is, 
You  shall  hear  more  ere  morning. 

Prot\  Happily, 

You  something  know ;  yet,  I  believe,  there  comes 
No  countermand  :  no  such  example  have  we. 
Besides,  upon  the  very  siege  of  justice, 
Lord  Angelo  hath  to  the  public  ear 
Profess'd  the  contrary. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Duke.  This  is  his  lordship's  man.* 

Prov.  And  here  comes  Ciaudio's  pardon. 

Mes.  My  lord  hath  sent  you  this  note;  (giving  a 
paper]  and  by  me  this  further  charpe,  that  you  swerve 
not  from  tne  smallest  article  of  it.  neither  in  time,  mat- 
ter, or  other  eiccumstance.  Good  morrow,  for,  as  I 
take  it,  it  is  almost  day. 

Prov,  I  shall  obey  him.  [Exit  Messenger. 

Duke.  This  is  his  pardon ;  purohas'd  by  such  sin, 

[Aside. 
For  which  the  pardoner  himself  is  in : 
Hence  hath  offence  his  quick  celerity, 
When  it  is  born  in  high  authority. 
*  Knif  ht  f  ivM  thU  ipMoh  to  the  Provott,  and  th«  next  to  th«  Dulm 
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ACT  IV. 


When  vice  makee  mercy,  mercy's  so  extended, 
That  for  the  fault's  love  is  th'  offender  friended. — 
Now,  sir,  what  news  ? 

Prov,  I  told  you :  Lord  AngeJo,  belike  thinking  me 
remiss  in  mine  office,  awakens  me  wilh  this  unwonted 
putting  on  ;  methinkis  strangely,  for  he  hath  not  used 
it  before. 

Luke.  Pray  you,  let 's  hear. 

Prov.  [Reads.]  ^^  Whatsoever  yon  may  hear  to  the 
contrary,  let  Claudio  be  executed  by  four  of  the  clock  ; 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  Baruardine.  For  my  better  sat- 
isfaction, let  me  have  Claudio's  head  sent  me  by  five. 
Let  this  be  duly  performed ;  wilh  a  thought,  that  more 
depends  on  it  than  we  must  yet  deliver.  Thus  fail  not 
to  do  your  office,  as  you  will  answer  it  at  your  peril.'' — 
What  say  you  to  this,  sir  ? 

Duke.  What  is  that  Barnardine,  who  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  the  afternoon  ? 

Prov.  A  Bohemian  born ;  but  here  nursed  up  and 
bred  :  one  that  is  a  prisoner  nine  years  old. 

Duke.  How  came  it,  that  the  absent  Duke  had  not 
either  deliver'd  him  to  his  liberty,  or  executed  him  ?  I 
have  heard,  it  was  ever  his  manner  to  do  so. 

Prov.  His  friends  still  wrought  reprieves  for  him : 
and,  indeed,  his  fact,  till  now  in  the  government  of 
Lord  Angelo,  came  not  to  an  undoubtful  proof. 

Duke.  It  is  now  apparent  ? 

Prov.  Most  manifest,  and  not  denied  by  himself. 

Duke.  Hath  he  borne  himself  penitently  in  prison  ? 
How  seems  he  to  be  touch'd  ? 

Prov.  A  man  that  apprehends  death  no  more  dread- 
fully but  as  a  drunken  sleep;  careless,  recklcfrS,  and 
fearless  of  what 's  past,  present,  or  to  come  :  insensible 
of  mortality,  aod  dei>perately  mortal. 

Duke.  He  wants  advice. 

Prov.  He  will  hear  none.  He  hath  evermore  had 
the  liberty  of  the  prison :  give  him  leave  to  escape 
hence,  he  would  not :  druuk  many  times  a  day,  if  not 
many  days  entirely  drunk.  We  have  very  oft  awaked 
him,  as  if  to  carry  him  to  execution,  and  showed  him 
a  seeming  warrant  for  it :  it  hath  not  moved  him  at  all. 

Duke.  More  of  him  anon.  There  is  written  in  your 
brow,  provost,  honesty  and  constancy  :  if  I  read  it  not 
truly,  my  ancient  skill  beguiles  me;  but  in  the  bold- 
ness of  my  cunning  I  will  lay  myself  in  hazard. 
Claudio,  whom  here  you  have  warrant  to  execute,  is 
uo  greater  forfeit  to  the  law,  than  Angelo  who  hath 
sentenced  him.  To  make  you  understand  this  in  a 
manifested  effect,  I  crave  but  four  days'  respite,  for  the 
which  you  are  to  do  me  both  a  present  and  a  dangerous 
courtesy. 

Prav.  Pray,  sir,  in  what? 

Duke.  In  the  delaying  death. 

Prov.  Alack !  how  may  I  do  it,  having  the  hour 
limited,  and  an  express  command,  under  penalty,  to 
deliver  his  head  in  the  view  of  Angelo  ?  I  may  make 
my  case  as  Claudio's,  to  cross  this  in  the  smallest. 

Duke.  By  the  vow  of  mine  order,  \  warrant  you :  if 
my  instructions  may  be  your  guide,  let  this  Barnardine 
be  this  morning  executed,  and  his  head  borne  to 
Angelo. 

Prov.  Angelo  hath  seen  them  both,  and  will  discover 
the  favour. 

Duke.  0  I  death  's  a  great  disguiser,  and  you  may 
add  to  it.  Shave  the  head,  and  tie  the  beard ;  and  say, 
it  was  the  desire  of  the  penitent  to  be  so  bared  before 
his  death :  you  know,  the  course  is  common.  If  any 
thing  fall  to  you  upon  this,  more  than  thanks  and  good 


fortune,  by  the  saint  whom  I  profeis,  I  will  plead 
against  it  with  my  life. 

Prov.  Pardon  me,  good  father:  it  b  ftgainst  my 
oath. 

Duke.  Were  you  sworn  to  the  Duke,  or  to  the 
deputy  ? 

Prov.  To  him,  and  to  his  substitutes. 

Duke,  You  will  think  you  have  made  no  offence,  if 
the  Duke  avouch  the  justice  of  your  dealing. 

Prov.  But  what  likelihood  is  in  that  ? 

Duke.  Not  a  resemblance,  but  a  certainty.  Y0I 
since  1  see  you  fearful,  that  neither  my  coat,  integrity, 
nor  my  persuasion,  can  with  ease  attempt  yon,  1  will 
go  farther  than  1  meant  to  pluck  all  fears  out  of  you, 
Look  you.  sir ;  here  is  the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Duke 
you  know  the  character,  I  doubt  not,  and  the  signet  ii 
not  strange  to  you. 

Prov.  I  know  them  both. 

Duke.  The  contents  of  this  is  the  return  of  tb< 
Duke :  you  shall  anon  over-read  it  at  your  pleasure 
where  you  shall  iind,  within  these  two  days  he  will  hi 
here.  This  is  a  thing  that  Angelo  knows  not,  for  hi 
this  very  day  receives  letters  of  strange  tenor :  per 
chance,  of  the  Duke's  death ;  perchance,  entering  int 
some  monastery ;  but,  by  chance,  nothing  of  what  i 
writ.  Look,  the  unfolding  star  calls  up  the  shepherd 
Put  not  yourself  into  amazement  how  these  thing 
should  be  :  all  difficulties  are  but  easy  when  they  ar 
known.  Call  your  executioner,  and  off  with  Bamai 
dine's  head  :  I  will  give  him  a  present  shrift,  am 
advise  him  for  a  better  place.  Yet  you  are  amazd 
but  this  shall  absolutely  resolve  you.  Come  away  ;  i 
is  almost  clear  daw^n.  [Elxeun 

SCENE  III.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  I  am  as  well  acquainted  here,  as  I  was  in  ox 
house  of  profession  :  one  would  think,  it  were  mistrei 
Over-done's  own  house,  for  here  be  many  of  her  ol 
customers.  First,  here 's  young  Mr.  Rash ;  he 's  in  U 
a  commodity  of  brown  paper  and  old  ginger.^  ninei^co] 
and  seventeen  pounds,  of  which  he  made  five  mark 
ready  money :  marry,  then,  ginger  was  not  much  i 
request,  for  the  old  women  were  all  dead.  Then 
there  here  one  Mr.  Caper,  at  the  suit  of  master  Threi 
pile  the  mercer,  for  some  four  suits  of  peach-colour 
satin,  which  now  peaches  him  a  beggar.  Then  have  v^ 
here  young  Dicy,  and  young  Mr.  Deep-vow,  and  M 
Copper-spur,  and  Mr.  Starve-lackey,  the  rapier  ax 
dagger-man,  and  young  Drop-heir  that  kill'd  Lusi 
Pudding,  and  Mr.  Forthright  the  tilter,  and  brave  M 
Shoe-tie  the  great  traveller,  and  wild  Half-can  th 
stabb'd  Potts,  and,  I  think,  forty  more,  all  great  doe 
in  our  trade,  and  are  now  in'  for  the  Lord's  sake.* 
Enter  Abhorson. 

Abhor.  Sirrah,  bring  Barnardine  hither. 

Clo.  Mr.  Barnardine  !  you  must  rise  and  be  bang:' 
Mr.  Barnard iue. 

Abhor.  What,  ho,  Barnardine  ! 

Bamar.  [Within.]  A  pox  o'  your  throata !  Wl 
makes  that  noise  there  ?     What  are  you  ? 

Clo,  Your  friends,  sir;  the  hangman.  You  mv 
be  so  good,  sir,  to  rise  snd  be  put  to  death. 

Bamar.  [Within.]  Away,  you  rogue,  away  !  I  a 
sleepy. 

Abhor  Tell  him,  ho  must  awake,  and  that  quickly  tc 

Clo.  Pray,  master  Barnardine,  awake  till  you  a 
executed,  and  sleep  afterwards. 


>  It  vu  aenitom  of  Qsnran  to  eompsl  borrowers  to  take  part  of  the  leum  advanced  to  them  !«  fooUe,  often  of  little  real  ralu*. 
in  f.  e.       *  Imprisoned  debtors  nsed  to  beg  from  the  jail  wiailow*.  "  for  the  Ijord's  sake.*-' 
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Ahhor.  Go  in  to  him,  and  fetch  him  oat. 

Clo,  Ho  is  ooming,  sir,  he  is  coming:  I  hear  his 
•trswraoOe. 

Enter  Barnardine. 

Ahkor^  Is  the  axe  upon  the  bluck,  ainrah  ? 

Ch,  Very  resdy,  sir.  [yon  ? 

Bamar.  How  now,  Abhoraon?  what  '»the  news  with 

Abhor.  Truly,  eir,  I  would  desire  you  to  clap  into 
Tour  prayers ;  for.  look  you,  the  warrant 's  come. 

Bamar.  You  rogue,  I  have  been  drinking  all  night : 
I  am  not  fitted  for  H. 

Clo.  O  I  the  better,  sir;  for  he  that  drinks  all  night, 
ud  18  hanged  betimes  in  the  morning,  may  sleep  the 
Munder  all  the  next  day. 

Enter  Dukjb. 

Abhor»  Look  you,  sir;  here  comes  your  ghostly 
fitlier.     Do  we  jest  now,  think  you  ? 

Duke.  Sir,  induced  by  my  charity,  and  hearing  how 
hastily  you  are  to  depart  I  am  come  to  advice  you, 
eomfoft  you,  and  pray  with  you. 

Bamar.  Friar,  net  I :  I  have  been  drinking  hard  all 
TAzht,  and  I  will  have  more  time  to  prepare  me,  or 
they  shall  beat  out  my  brains  with  billets.  I  will  not 
eoD^nt  to  die  this  day,  that 's  certain. 

Duke.  O,  air,  you  must;  and  therefore,  I  beseech 
yon, 
Look  forward  on  the  journey  you  shall  go. 

Bamar.  I  swear,  I  will  not  die  to-day  for  any  man^s 
pe^saa^ion. 

Duke.  But  hear  yon,^ 

Bamar,  Not  a  word  :  if  ^on  have  anything  to  say 
to  me,  come  to  my  ward ;  for  tbenoe  will  not  1  to-day. 

[Exit. 
Enter  Provost. 

Duke.  Unfit  to  live,  or  die.  O,  grovelling  beast !' — 
After  him,  fellows:  bring  him  to  the  block. 

[Exeunt  Abhohson  and  Clown. 

Prov.  Now,  sir.  bow  do  you  find  the  prisoner  ? 

Duke.  A  creature  unprepar^d^  unmeet  for  death  ; 
And.  to  transport  him  in  the  mind  he  is. 
Were  damnable. 

Prov.  Here  in  the  prison,  father. 

There  died  this  morning  of  a  cruel  fever 
^>e  Ra^osine,  a  mo8t  notorious  pirate, 
A  man  of  Claudio's  years ;  his  beard  and  head, 
.     J 11^:  of  his  colour.     What  if  we  do  omit 
1     This  reprobate,  till  he  were  well  inclined, 
Aoii  satisfy  the  deputy  with  the  visage 
Of  Ragozine,  more  like  to  Claudio? 

Duke.  O.  't  is  an  accident  that  heaven  provides ! 
TWp4teh  it  presently :  the  hoar  draws  on 
Pretix'd  by  Anselo.     See,  this  be  done, 
Aod  sent  according  to  command,  whiles  I 
Persuade  this  rude  wretch  willingly  to  die. 
I        Prav.  This  shall  be  done  good  father,  presently. 
B  it  Bamardioe  must  die  this  afternoon; 
And  how  shall  we  continue  Claudio, 
To  save  me  from  the  danger  that  might  some. 
If  ht  were  known  alive  ? 

Duke.    Let   this    be    done.^Pnt   them   in    secret 
holds, 
Bnth  Bamardine  and  Claudio ; 
Krs  twice  the  sun  hath  made  bis  journal  greeting 
To  yonder*  generation,  you  shall  find 
Voar  safety  manifest.' 

Prot.  I  am  your  free  dependant. 

Duke.  Quick,  despatch,  and  send  the  head  to  Angelo. 

[Exit  Provost.  I 

i  gKK^ml  heart :  in  f.  •.  *  jani  i  \n  f.  •.  *  manifetted  :  In  f.  «. 
Tm  vcsfa  to fva  BoS  ia  £  s.       >  With,       •oombiatd :  in  f.  •. 


Now  will  I  write  letters  to  Angelo, 

(The  provost,  he  shall  bear  them)  whose  contents 

Shall  witness  to  him,  1  am  near  at  home, 

And  that  by  great  injunctions  I  am  bound 

To  enter  publicly :  him  I  '11  desire 

To  meet  me  at  the  consecrated  fount, 

A  league  below  the  city ;  and  from  thence, 

By  cold  gradation  and  well  balanc'd  form,* 

We  shall  proceed  with  Angelo. 

Re- Enter  Provost 

Prov.  Here  is  the  head  ;  III  carry  it  myself. 

Duke.  Convenient  is  it.     Make  a  swift  retuni| 
For  I  would  commune  with  you  of  such  things, 
That  want  no  ear  but  yours. 

Prov.  I  '11  make  all  speed.     [jEhI. 

Isub.  I  Within.]  Peace,  ho,  be  here  ! 

Duke.  The  tongue  of  Isabel. — She  come  to  know. 
If  yet  her  brother's  pardon  be  come  bither ; 
But  1  will  keep  her  ignorant  of  her  good, 
To  make  her  heavenly  comforts  of  despair, 
When  it  is  least  expected. 

Enter  Isabella. 

Isab.  Ho !  by  your  leave. 

Duke,  Good    morning    to  you,  fair  and    gracious 
daughter. 

Isab.  The  better  given  me  by  so  holy  a  man. 
Hath  yet  the  deputy  sent  my  brother's  pardon  ? 

Duke.  He  ha!h  releas'd  him,  Isabel,  from  the  world 
His  head  is  ofi*  and  sent  to  Angelo. 

Isab.  Nay,  but  it  is  not  so. 

Duke.  It  is  no  other.  [Catching  ner.^ 

Show  your  wisdom,  daughter,  in  your  close  patience. 

Isab.  0 !  I  will  to  him,  and  pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Duke.  You  shall  not  be  admitted  to  his  sight. 

Isab.  Unhappy  Claudio  !  Wretched  It^abel  ! 
Perjurious*  world  !  Most  damned  Angelo ! 

Duke.  This  not  hurts  him,  nor  profits  you  a  jot : 
Forbear  it  therefore  ;  give  your  cause  to  heaven. 
Mark  what  I  say  to  you/  which  you  shall  find 
By  every  syllable  a  faithful  verity. 
The  duke  comes  home  to-morrow;  nay,  dry  your  eyes 
One  of  our  convent,  and  his  confessor. 
Gives  me  this  instance.     Already  he  hath  carried 
Notice  to  Escalus  and  Angelo, 
Who  do  prepare  to  meet  him  at  the  gates. 
There  to  give  up  their  power.    If  you  can,  pace  yom 

wisdom 
In  that  good  path  that  I  would  Wish  it  go 
And  you  shall  have  your  bosom  on  this*  this  wretch, 
Grace  of  the  duke,  revenges  to  your  heart. 
And  general  honour. 

Isab.  I  am  directed  by  you. 

Duke.  This  letter,  then,  to  friar  Peter  give  : 
'Tis  that  he  sent  me  of  the  duke's  return  : 
Say,  by  this  token,  I  desire  his  company 
At  Mariana's  house  to-night.     Her  cause,  and  yoais 
I  '11  perfect  him  withal,  and  he  shall  bring  you 
Before  the  duke;  and  to  the  head  of  Angelo 
Accuse  him  home,  and  home.     For  my  poor  self, 
I  am  confined*  by  a  sacred  vow. 
And  shall  be  absent.     Wend  you  with  this  letter. 
Command  these  fretting  waters  from  your  eyes 
With  a  light  heart :  trust  not  my  holy  order, 
If  I  pervert  your  course.— Who 's  here  ? 
Enter  Lucio. 
Lucio.  Good  even. 

Friar,  where  is  the  provost  ? 
Duke.  Not  within,  sir. 


•  weU  b&luie'd :  In  f.  e.       •  Not  In  C  •. 
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Lucio.  0,  pretty  Isabella !  I  am  pale  at  mine  heart, 
to  see  thine  eyes  so  red  :  thou  must  be  patient.  I  am 
fain  to  dine  and  sup  with  water  and  bran ;  I  dare  not 
for  my  head  fill  my  belly:  one  fruitful  meal  would  set 
me  to  't.  But,  they  say,  the  duke  will  be  here  to- 
morrow. By  my  troth,  Isabel,  I  loved  thy  brother ; 
if  the  old  fantastical  duke  of  dark  corners  had  been  at 
home,  he  had  lived.  [Exit  Isabella. 

Duke.  Sir,  the  duke  is  marvellous  little  beholding  to 
your  reports  ;  but  the  best  is,  he  lives  not  in  them. 

Lncio.  Friar,  thou  knowest  not  the  duke  so  well  as 
I  do :  he  ^s  a  better  woodman  than  thou  takest  him 
for. 

Ihtke,  Well,  you  Ul  answer  this  one  day.  Fare  ye 
\*ell.  [Going. 

Lucio.  Nay,  tarry  ;  I  '11  go  along  with  thee.  I  can 
tell  thee  pretty  tales  of  the  duke. 

Duke.  You  have  told  me  to</  many  of  him  already, 
sir,  if  they  be  true  ;  if  not  true,  none  were  enough. 

Lucio.  I  was  once  before  him  for  getting  a  wench 
with  child. 

Duke.  Did  you  such  a  thing  ? 

Lucio.  Yes :  marry,  did  I ;  but  I  was  fain  to  for- 
swear it :  they  would  else  have  married  me  to  the  rotten 
medlar. 

Duke.  Sir,  your  company  is  fairer  than  honest.  Rest 
you  well.  [Going. 

Lucio.  By  my  troth.  PlI  go  with  thee  to  the  lane's 
end.  If  bawdy  talk  offend  you,  we  41  have  very  little 
of  it.     Nay,  friar,  (  am  a  kind  of  burr ;  I  shall  stick. 

[Exeunt. 
SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Anoblo's  House. 
Enter  Anoelo  and  Escalus. 

Escal.  Every  letter  he  hath  writ  hath  disvouch'd 
other. 

Ang.  In  most  uneven  and  distracted  manner. 
His  actions  show  much  like  to  madness :  pray  heaven 
His  wisdom  be  not  tainted  ! 
And  why  meet  him  at  the  gates,  and  re-deliver 
Our  authorities  there  ? 

Escal.  I  gue}<8  not. 

-Ang.  And  why  should  we 
Proclaim  it  an  hour  before  his  entering, 
That  if  any  crave  redress  of  injustice, 
Ihey  should  exliibit  their  petitions 
In  the  street  ?^ 

Kscal.  He  shows  his  reason  for  that :  to  have  a  des- 
paicn  of  complaints,  and  to  deliver  us  from  devices 
hereafter. 
Which  shall  then  have  no  power  to  stand  against  us. 

Ang.  Well,  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  proclaimed : 
Betimes  i'  the  morn,  I  '11  call  you  at  your  house. 
Give  notice  of  sueh  men  of  sort  and  suit, 
As  are  to  meet  him. 

Escal.  I  shall,  sir :  fare  you  well.     [Exit. 

Ang.  Good  night. — 
This  deed  unshapes  me  quite,  makes  me  unpregnaiit, 


And  dull  to  all  proceedings.    A  deflowered  maid, 

And  by  an  eminent  body,  that  enfore'd 

The  law  against  it ! — But  that  her  tender  shame 

Will  not  proclaim  against  her  maiden  loss, 

How  might  she  tongue  me  !     Yet  reason  dares  her 

no; 
For  my  authority  bears  such"  a  credent  bulk 
That  no  particular  scandal  once  can  touch. 
But  it  confounds  the  breather.     He  should  have  liVd, 
Save  that  his  riotous  youth,  with  dangerous  sense^ 
Might  in  the  times  to  come  have  ta'en  revenge. 
For  so  receiving  a  dishonour'd  life 
With  ransom  of  such  shame.  Would  yet  he  had  liVd  I 
Alack  !  when  once  our  grace  we  h&ve  forgot, 
Nothing  goes  right :  we  would,  and  we  would  not.  [Exit. 
SCENE  v.— Fields  without  the  Town. 
Enter  Duke,  in  his  own  habit,  and  Friar  Pkter. 
Duke,  These  letters  at  fit  time  deliver  me. 

[Giving  them.* 
The  provost  knows  our  purpose,  and  our  plot. 
The  matter  being  afoot,  keep  your  instruction, 
And  hold  you  ever  to  our  special  drift. 
Though  sometimes  you  do  blench*  from  this  to  that, 
As  cause  doth  minister.    Go,  call  at  Flavius^  house, 
And  tell  him  where  I  stay :  give  the  like  notice 
Unto  Valentius.  Rowland,  and  to  Crassus, 
And  bid  them  bring  the  trumpets  to  the  gate ; 
But  send  me  Flavins  first. 
F.  Peter.  It  shall  be  speeded  well.  [Exit  Peter. 

Enter  Varrius. 
Duke.  I  thank  thee,  Varrius ;  thou  hast  made  good 
haste. 
Come,  we  will  walk :  there's  other  of  our  friends 
Will  greet  us  here  anon,  my  gentle  Varrius.     [ExettnL 
SCENE  VI.-— Street  near  the  City  Gate. 
Enter  Isabella  and  Mariaka. 
hab.  To  speak  so  indirectly,  I  am  loath  : 
I  would  say  the  truth ;  but  to  accuse  him  so, 
That  is  your  part ;  yet  I  'm  advis'd  to  do  it, 
He  says,  to  'vailful*  purpose. 

Mari.  Be  rul'd  by  him. 

Isab.  Besides,  he  tells  me,  that  if  peradventure 
He  Ffeak  against  me  on  the  adverse  side, 
I  should  not  think  it  strange  :  for  't  is  a  physic, 
That 's  bitter  to  sweet  end. 
Mari.  I  would,  friar  Peter — 
Isab.  0,  peace  !  the  friar  is  come 

Enter  Friar  Peter. 
F.  Peter,  Come ;  I  have  found  you  out  a  stand  most 
fit. 
Where  you  may  have  such  vantage  on  the  duke. 
He  shall  not  pass  you.     Twice  have  the  trumpeti 

sounded : 
:  The  generous  and  gravest  citizens 
i  Have  bent  the  gates,  and  very  near  upon 
'  The  duke  is  entering  :  therefore  hence,  away.  [Exewnt 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  T.— A  public  place  near  the  City  Gate. 

Maruna,  (veiPd.)  Isabella  and  Peter,  at  a  distance. 
Enter  at  several  doors,  Duke,  Varrius,  Lords  ;  An- 
GKLO,  Escalus.  Lucio,  Prorasf,  (Jfficersand  Citizens. 

Dvke.  My  very  worthy  cousin,  fairly  met. — 

>  KniKhtand  oth«reds. print  this  and  Angelo**  former speeeh in  prose. 


Our  old  and  faithful  friend,  we  are  glad  to  lee  you. 
Ang.  and  Escal.  Happy  return  be  to  your  roya 


grace 


Duke.  Many  and  hearty  thanking!  to  you  both. 
We  have  made  inquiry  of  you  ;  and  we  hear 
Such  goodness  of  your  justice,  that  our  soul     m 

«  of :  in  f.  e.  *  UtUr§ :  in  f.  e.  *  Start  •ff,  •  tc  Teil  fnll  pvrooM  :  u.  f  « 
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Cannot  bat  yield  you  forth  to  publio  thanks, 
ForenuiDing  more  requital. 
Anr.  You  make  my  bonda  still  greater. 

Due.  0!  your  desert  speaks  loud;  and  I  should 
wrong  it, 
To  lock  it  in  the  wards  of  covert  bosom, 
Wben  it  deserves  with  characters  of  brass 
k  forted  residence  'gainst  the  tooth  of  time, 
Aod  rszure  of  oblivion.    Give  me  your  hand, 
.\Ki  let  the  subject  Fee,  to  make  them  know 
Tbat  oatward  courtesies  would  fain  proclaim 
Yiiovirs  that  keep  within. — Come,  fUcalus  3 
Yoa  must  walk  by  }^  on  our  other  hand, 
,  Aiif*  iood  supporters  are  you. 

Friar  Peter  and  Isabella  come  forward. 
,     F.  Peter.  Now  is  your  time.    Speak  loud,  and  kneel 
before  him. 
bob.  Jastioe,  O  royal  duke !   Vail  your  regard 

[Kneeling,' 
Tpoo  a  wTong'd,  1  would  fain  have  said,  a  maid ! 
0  worthy  prince !  dishonour  not  your  eye 
I  BV  throwing  it  on  any  other  object, 
I  Till  you  have  heard  me  in  my  true  complaint, 
Ajid  giren  me  justice,  justice,  justice,  justice  ! 
Duke.  Relate  your  wrongs :  in  what  ?  by  whom  ?  Be 
brief. 
^iTf  is  lord  Angelo  shall  give  you  justice : 
I  Rrreal  younelf  to  him. 

Lnb.  0,  worthy  duke !         [Rising,* 

Vm  bid  me  seek  redemption  of  the  devil. 
Hear  ine  yourself;  for  that  which  I  must  speak 
Mtft  either  punish  me,  not  being  believ'd, 
Or  whng  redress  from  you.    Hear  me,  O,  hear,  me, 
here !  [Kneeling  again.* 

Ang.  My  lord,  her  wits,  I  fear  me,  are  not  firm : 
Sff  iuth  been  a  raitor  to  me  for  her  brother, 
'". :  of  by  course  of  justice. 
!     i^.  By  course  of  justice !  [Rising.^ 

Anf:.  And  she  will  spealc  most  bitterly,  and  strangely.* 
M.  Most  strangely,  yet*  most  truly,  will  I  speak. 
rbat  Angelo 's  forsworn,  is  it  not  strange  ? 
T:ut  Angelo 's  a  murderer,  is  H  not  strange  ? 
I  T>.at  Angelo  is  an  adulterous  thief, 
I  A\  hypocrite,  a  virgin-violator, 
*  f  not  strange,  and  strange  ? 
I     i>B^.  Nay,  it  is  ten  times  strange. 

I     ls3&.  It  is  not  truer  he  is  Angelo, 
r^-tii  Ihis  is  all  as  true  as  it  is  strange: 
^-T.  it  is  ten  times  true;  for  truth  is  truth 
Tc  til'  end  of  reekoning. 
Wp.  Away  with  her. — ^Poor  soul ! 

I  &e  tpesks  this  in  th'  infirmity  of  sense. 
I  _^^.  0  prince,  I  conjure  thee,  as  thou  believ^st 
Tt^Tc  is  another  comfort  than  this  world, 
Tsat  thou  neglect  me  not,  with  that  opinion 
"[^  I  am  toueh'd  with  madness :  make  not  impossible 
'  u  which  but  seems  unlike.    'T  is  not  impossible, 
bt  ooe,  t^e  wicked'st  caitifi*  on  the  ground, 
-'-^r  ^m  as  shy.  as  grave,  as  just,  as  absolute, 
Y  Aagelo ;  even  so  may  Angelo, 
^-  ^l  his  dressings,  characts,  titles,  forms, 
Y^  ureh-villain.     Believe  it,  royal  prince : 
;  '^  be  less,  he 's  nothing ;  but  he 's  inore. 
Bid  I  more  name  for  badness. 
.^ie.  By  mine  honesty, 

'^te  be  mad,  as  I  believe  no  other, 
;  r  sadness  hath  the  oddest  frame  of  sense, 
^  a  dependency  of  thing  on  thing, 
As  e  er  I  heard  in  madness. 


hah.  0,  gracious  duke ! 

Harp  not  on  that ;  nor  do  not  banish  reason 
For  incredulity' ;  but  let  your  reason  serve 
To  make  the  truth  appear,  where  it  seems  hid. 
And  hide  the  false  seems  true. 

Duke.  Many  that  are  not  mad, 

Ha  v'e,  sure,  more  lack  of  reason. — What  would  you  say  ? 

hob.  I  am  the  sister  of  one  Claudio, 
GondemnM  upon  the  act  of  fornication 
To  lose  his  head ;  condemned  by  Angelo. 
I,  in  probation  of  a  sisterhood, 
Was  sent  to  by  my  brother ;  one  Lucio 
As  then  the  messenger.— 

Ludo.  That 's  I,  an  H  like  your  grace. 

1  came  to  her  from  Claudio,  and  desir'd  her 
To  try  her  gracious  fortune  with  lord  Angelo, 
For  her  poor  brother's  pardon. 

hob.  ^    That 's  he,  ii^eed. 

Duke.  You  were  not  bid  to  speak. 

Lucio.  No,  my  good  lord; 

Nor  wish'd  to  hold  my  peace. 

Duke.  I  wish  you  now,  then  * 

Pray  you,  take  note  of  it ;  and  when  you  have 
A  business  for  yourself,  pray  heaven,  you  then 
Be  perfect. 

JLucio.        I  warrant  your  honour. 

Duke.  The  warrant 's  for  yourself:  take  heed  to  it. 

hob.  This  gentleman  told  somewhat  of  my  tale. 

Lucio.  Right. 

Duke.  It  may  be  right ;  but  you  are  in  the  wrong 
To  speak  before  your  time. — ^Proceed. 

hah.  I  went 

To  this  pernicious,  caitifi*  deputy . 

Duke.  That 's  somewhat  madly  spoken. 

hob.  Pardon  it : 

The  phrase  is  to  the  matter. 

Duke.  Mended  again :  the  matter  ? — ^Now  proceed 

hob.  In  brief, — ^to  set  the  needless  process,  by, 
How  I  persuaded,  how  I  pray'd,  and  kneel'd, 
How  he  refelPd  me,  and  how  I  replied, 
(For  this  was  of  much  length)  the  vile  conclusion 
I  now  begin  with  grief  and  shame  to  utter. 
He  would  not,  but  by  gift  of  my  chaste  body 
To  his  concupiscible  intemperate  lust. 
Release  my  brother ;  and,  after  much  debatement, 
My  sisterly  remorse  confutes  mine  honour. 
And  I  did  yield  to  him.    But  the  next  mom  betimes, 
His  purpose  surfeiting,  he  sends  a  warrant 
For  my  poor  brother's  head. 

Duke.  This  is  most  likely. 

hob.  0,  that  it  were  as  like^,  as  it  is  true ! 

Duke.  By  heaven,  fond  wretch!  thou  know'st  not 
what  thou  speak'st, 
Or  else  thou  art  subom'd  against  his  honour, 
In  hateful  practice.    First,  his  integrity 
Stands  without  blemish :  next,  it  imports  no  reason, 
That  with  such  vehemency  he  should  pursue 
Faults  proper  to  himself:  if  he  had  so  offended. 
He  would  have  weighed  thy  brother  by  himself. 
And  not  have  cut  him  ofif.    Some  one  hath  set  you  on: 
Confess  the  truth,  and  say  by  whose  advice 
Thou  cam'st  here  to  complain. 

Isab.  And  is  this  all? 

Then,  O!  you  blessed  ministers  above. 
Keep  me  in  patience ;  and,  with  ripen'd  tune, 
Unfold  the  evil  which  is  here  wrapt  up 
In  countenance ! — Heaven  shield  your  grace  from  woe, 
As  I,  thus  wrong'd,  hence  unbelieved  go  I 

Dluke.  I  know,  you'd  fain  be  gone. — An  officer  1 
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To  priion  with  her. — Shall  we  thiM  permit 

A  blasting  and  a  scandalous  breath  to  fall 

On  him  so  near  us  ?    This  needs  must  be  a  practice.  ^ 

Who  knew  of  your  intent,  and  coming  hither  ? 

hab.  One  that  I  would  were  here,  friar  Lodowick. 

Duke.  A  ghostly  father,  belike. — ^Who  knows  that 
Lodowick? 

iMcio,  My  lord,  I  know  him :  't  is  a  meddling  Mar : 
I  do  not  like  the  man :  had  he  been  lay,  my  lord, 
For  certain  words  he  spake  against  your  grace. 
In  your  retirement,  I  had  swinged  him  soundly. 

Duke.  Words  against  me?.  This  a  good  friar,  belike. 
And  to  set  on  this  wretched  woman  her^ 
Against  our  substitute ! — ^Let  this  friar  be  found. 

Lucio.  But  yesternight,  my  lord,  she  and  that  friar 
I  saw  them  at  the  prison.    A  saucy  friar, 
A  very  scurvy  fellow. 

F.  Pet^.  Blessed  be  your  royal  grace ! 

I  have  stood  by,  my  lord,  and  I  have  heard 
Your  royal  ear  abus'd.    First,  hath  this  woman 
Most  wrongfully  accus'd  your  substitute. 
Who  is  as  free  from  touch  or  soil  with  her, 
As  she  from  one  ungot. 

Duke.  We  did  believe  no  less. 

Know  you  that  friar  Lodowick,  that  she  speaks  of? 

F.  Peter.  I  know  him  for  a  man  divine  and  holy; 
Not  scurvy,  nor  a  temporary  meddler. 
As  he 's  reported  by  this  gentleman ; 
And,  on  my  truth*,  a  man  that  never  yet 
Did;  as  he  vouches,  misreport  your  grace. 

Lucio.  My  lord,  most  villainously :  believe  it. 

F.  Peter.  Well ;  he  in  time  may  come  to  clear  him- 
self. 
But  at  this  instant  he  is  sick,  my  lord, 
Of  a  strange  fever.    Upon  his  mere  request. 
Being  come  to  knowledge  that  there  was  complaint 
Intended  'gainst  lord  Angelo,  came  I  hither, 
To  speak,  as  from  his  mouth,  what  he  doth  know 
Is  true,  and  false ;  and  what  he  with  his  oath, 
And  all  probation,  will  make  up  full  clear. 
Whensoever  he 's  convented.    First,  for  this  woman. 
To  justify  this  worthy  nobleman, 
So  vulgarly  and  personally  accus'd. 
Her  shall  you  hear  disproved  to  her  eyes, 
Till  she  herself  confess  it. 

Duke.  Grood  friar,  let 's  hear  it. 

[Isabella  is  carried  off  guarded;  and  Maexana 
comes  forward. 
Do  you  not  smile  at  this,  lord  Angelo  ?— 
0  heaven,  the  vanity  of  wretched  fools ! — 
Give  us  some  seatb. — Come,  cousin  Angelo , 
(n  this  I  '11  be  impartial* :  be  you  judge 
Of  your  own  cause. — Is  this  the  witness,  friar? 
First,  let  her  show  her  face^  and  after  speak. 

Mari.  Pardon,  my  lord,  I  will  not  show  my  face, 
Until  my  husband  bid  me. 

Duke.  What,  are  you  married  ? 

Mari.  No,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Are  you  a  maid  ? 

Mari,  No,  my  lord. 

Duke,  A  widow,  then  ? 

Mari,  Neither,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Why,  you 

Are  nothing  then :  neither,  maid,  widow,  nor  wife? 

Lucio.  My  lord,  she  may  be  a  punk ;  for  many  of 
them  are  neither  maid,  widow,  nor  wife. 

Duke.  Silence  that  fellow:  I  would,  he  had  tome 
cause 
To  prattle  for  himself. 


Lucio,  Well,  my  lord. 

Mari.  My  lord,  I  do  oonfeii  I  ne'er  was  married; 
And,  I  confess,  besides,  I  am  no  maid : 
I  have  known  my  husband,  yet  my  husband  knows  not 
That  ever  he  knew  me. 

Lucio.  He  was  drunk,  then,  my  lord :  it  eaa  be  no 
better. 

.  Duke,  For  the  benefit  of  silence,  'would  thou  weit 
so  too! 

Lucio.  Well,  my  lord. 

Duke.  This  is  no  witness  for  lord  Angelo. 

Mari.  Now  I  come  to 't,  my  lord. 
She  that  accuses  him  of  fornication. 
In  self-same  manner  doth  accuse  my  husband ', 
And  charges  him,  my  lord,  with  such  a  time, 
When,  I  '11  depose,  I  had  him  in  mine  arms, 
With  all  th'  effect  of  love. 

Ang.  Charges  she  more  than  me? 

Mari.  Not  that  I  know. 

Duke.  No  ?  you  say,  your  hnsiband. 

Mari.  Why,  just  my  lord,  and  that  is  Angelo, 
Who  thinks,  he  knows,  that  he  ne  'er  knew  my  body* 
But  knows,  he  thinks,  that  he  knows  Isabel's. 

Ang.  This  is  a  strange  abuse. — ^Let  's  see  thy  faea. 

Mari,  My  husband  bids  me ',  now  I  will  unmask. 

[Unveiling, 
This  is  that  face,  thoo  cruel  Angelo^ 
Which  once,  thou  swor'st,  was  worth  the  looking  en : 
This  is  the  hand  which  with  a  vow'd  contract, 
Was  fast  belock'd  in  thine :  this  is  the  body 
That  took  away  the  match  from  Isabel, 
And  did  supply  thee  at  thy  garden-house* 
In  her  imagin'd  person. 

Duke,  Know  you  this  woman? 

Lucio,  Carnally,  she  says. 

Duke.  Sirrah,  no  more. 

Lucio.  Enough,  my  lord. 

Ang.  My  lord,  I  must  confess,  I  know  this  woman  j 
And  five  years  since  there  was  some  speech  of  marriage 
Betwixt  myself  and  her,  which  was  broke  oflj 
Partly,  for  that  her  promised  proportions 
Came  short  of  composition ;  but,  in  chief, 
For  that  her  reputation  was  disvalued 
In  levity :  since  which  time  of  five  years  ^ 

I  never  spake  with  her,  saw  her,  nor  heard  from  her, 
Upon  my  faith  and  honour. 

Mari,  Noble  princO)     [Knedmg,* 

As  there  comes  light  fh>m  heaven,  and  wmdi  from 

breath. 
As  there  is  sense  in  truth,  and  truth  in  virtue, 
I  am  afllanc'd  this  man's  wife,  as  strongly 
As  words  could  make  up  vows :  and,  my  good  lord, 
But  Tuesday  night  last  gone,  in 's  garden-house, 
He  knew  me  as  a  wife.    As  this  is  true 
Let  me  in  safety  raise  me  from  my  knees, 
Or  else  for  ever  be  confixed  here, 
A  marble  monument. 

Ang,  I  did  but  BmOe  till  now : 

Now,  good  my  lord,  give  me  the  scope  of  justice ; 
My  patience  here  is  touch'd.    I  do  perceive, 
These  poor  informal*  women  are  no  more 
But  instruments  of  some  more  mightier  member, 
That  sets  them  on.    Let  me  have  way,  my  l«ird, 
To  find  this  practice  out. 

Duke,  Ay,  with  my  heart; 

And  punish  them  unto  your  height  of  pleasure^— 
Thou  foolish  friar,  and  thou  peraioious  woman, 
Compact  with  her  that 's  gone,  think'st  thou,  thy  ootha, 
Though  they  would  swear  down  each  portienlar  miil^ 
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Were  toriiiMniioi  against  his  worth  and  credit, 
Th&t'sBetl«d  in  approbation  ?-—Y<m;  lord  EscaluB, 
Sit  with  my  ooaain  :  lend  him  your  kind  pains 
To  fiod  out  this  ahnae,  whence  't  is  deriv'd.— 
Tbere  U  another  friar  that  set  them  on ; 
Let  him  be  sent  for. 

f.  Peter.    Would  he  were  here,  my  lord ;  for  he, 
indeed, 
Hath  set  the  women  on  to  this  complaint. 
Voar  proTost  knows  the  place  where  he  abides, 
And  he  may  fetch  him. 

Ikh.  Go,  do  it  instantly.-*  [Exit  Provost. 

And  yon,  my  noble  and  well-warranted  oonsin, 
Whom  it  eoneems  to  hear  this  matter  forth, 
Do  witli  your  injuries  as  seems  you  best, 
h  any  ehastisement :  I  for  a  wMle 
Will  leave  you ;  but  stir  not  you,  till  you  have  well 
Dctennined  upon  these  slanderers.  \ExU  Ddkb. 

Ised.  My  lord,  we'll  do  it  thoroughly. — Siguier 
Loeio,  did  not  you  say,  you  knew  that  friar  Lodowick 
to  be  a  dishonest  person  ? 

Imoo.  CvmUws  non  facit  monaehum:  honest  in 
DOthing.  but  in  his  clothes ;  and  one  that  hath  spoke 
ooit  villainous  speeches  of  the  duke. 

E«d.  We  shall  entreat  you  to  abide  here  till  he 
torn,  vaA  enforce  them  against  him.  We  shall  find 
diis  friar  a  notable  fellow. 

Lueio.  As  any  in  Vienna,  on  my  word. 

Escd.  Call  that  same  Isabel  here  onoe  again :  [To 
a  Attendant.]  I  would  speak  with  her.  Pray  you, 
ay  lord,  give  me  leave  to  question ;  you  shall  see  how 
ru  handle  her. 

Liwto.  Not  better  than  he,  by  her  own  report. 

£xb/.  Sayyou? 

Lsoo.  Marry,  sir,  I  think,  if  you  handled  her  pri- 
ntelr,  die  would  sooner  confess :  perchance,  publicly 
ihe  11  be  ashamed. 

Bi-aier  OffUers,  vfith  Isabella  :  the  Dun,  tn  a 
Friar's  habit,  and  Provost. 

Escd.  I  will  go  darkly  to  work  with  her. 

Ittdo.  That  'a  the  way ;  for  women  are  light  at  mid- 
aifhL 

Eml.  Gome  on,  mistress.  [7b  Isabella.]  J9ere  's  a 
Ritlevoman  denies  all  that  you  have  said. 

iMcio.  My  lord,  here  comes  the  rascal  I  spoke  of; 
^  with  the  provost. 

Exal.  In  very  good  time:— speak  not  you  to  him, 
tB  we  call  upon  you. 

iMcio.  Mum. 

Eieal.  Come,  sir.  Did  you  set  these  women  on  to 
usAtr  lord  Angelo  ?  they  have  confessed  you  did. 

Me.  T  is  false. 

Esad.  How !  know  you  where  you  are  ? 

Dkb.  Respect  to  your  great  place !  then  let  the  devil 
^  sometime  honour^  for  his  burning  throne. — 
I  ^We  is  the  duke  ?  't  is  he  should  hear  me  speak. 
,    Esed.  The  duke 's  in  us,  and  we  will  hear  you  speak : 
I  l^.  you  speak  justly. 

I  ^  dukt.  Boldly,  at  least.-— But  0,  poor  souls ! 

;  C<ne  yon  to  seek  the  lamb  here  of  the  fox  ? 
I  ^  night  to  your  redress.    Is  the  duke  gone  ? 
'  ])e&  it  your  cause  gone  too.    The  duke 's  ui^ust, 
^>ai  to  reject^  your  manifest  appeal, 
H  pot  your  trial  in  the  villain^s  mouth, 
^Hieh  here  you  oome  to  accuse. 

^400.  This  is  the  rascal :  this  is  he  I  spoke  of. 

E^d  Why,  thou  unreverend  and  unhallowed  friar ! 
I*  t  sot  enough,  thou  hast  subom'd  these  women 


To  accuse  this  worthy  man,  but,  in  foul  mouth, 
And  in  the  witness  of  his  proper  ear, 
To  call  him  villain  ?    And  then  to  glance  from  him 
To  the  duke  himself,  to  tax  him  wi&  injustice  ?— 
Take  him  hence ;  to  the  rack  with  him. — ^We  '11  touse  you 
Joint  by  joint,  but  we  will  know  your*  purpose. — 
What!  unjust? 

Duke.  Be  not  so  hot;  the  duke  daro* 
No  more  strotch  this  finger  of  mine,  than  he 
Dare  radE  his  own ;  his  subject  am  I  not. 
Nor  here  provincial.    My  business  in  this  state 
Made  me  a  looker-on  here  in  Vienna, 
Where  I  have  seen  corruption  boil  and  bubble, 
Till  it  o'er-run  the  stew :  laws  for  all  faults. 
But  faults  so  countenane'd,  that  the  strong  statutes 
Stand  like  the  forfeits  in  a  barber's  shop. 
As  much  in  mock  as  mark. 

J^seal.  Slander  to  the  state !  Away  with  him  to  prison. 

Ang.  What  can  you  vouch   against  him,  signior 
Lucio? 
Is  this  the  man  that  you  did  tell  us  of? 

Lueio.  'Tis  he,  my  lord. — Come  hither,  goodman 
bald-pate ;  do  you  know  me  ? 

Duke.  I  remember  you,  sir,  by  the  sound  of  your 
voice :  I  met  you  at  the  prison  in  the  absence  of  the 
duke. 

Lucio.  0,  did  you  so?  And  do  you  remember  what 
you  said  of  the  duke  ? 

Duke.  Most  notedly^  sir. 

Lucio.  Do  you  so,  sir  ?  And  was  the  duke  a  flesh- 
monger,  a  fool,  and  a  coward,  as  you  then  reported 
him  to  be? 

Duke.  You  must,  sir,  change  persons  with  mc,  ere 
you  make  that  my  report:  you,  indeed,  spoke  so  of 
him ;  and  much  more,  much  worse. 

Lueio.  O,  thou  damnable  fellow !  Did  not  I  pluck 
thee  by  the  nose,  for  thy  speeches  ? 

Duke.  I  protest,  I  love  the  duke  as  I  love  myself. 

A7ig.  Hark  how  the  villain  would  gloze  now,  after 
his  treasonable  abuses. 

Escal.  Such  a  fellow  is  not  to  be  talk'd  withal : — 
Away  with  him  to  prison. — ^Where  is  the  provost  ?^ 
Away  with  him  to  prison.  Lay  bolts  enough  upon 
him,  let  him  speak  no  more. — ^Away  with  those  giglots^ 
too,  and  with  the  other  confederate  eompanion. 

[77^  Provost  lays  hand  on  the  Duke. 

Duke.  Stay,  sir ;  stay  a  while. 

Ang.  What !  resists  he  ?    Help  him,  Lucio. 

Lucio.  Come,  sir;  come,  sir;  oome,  sir;  fob!  sir. 
Why,  you  bald-pated,  lying  rascal !  you  must  be  hooded, 
must  you  ?  show  your  knave's  visage,  with  a  pox  to 
you !  show  your  sheep-biting  face,  and  be  hang'd  an 
hour.    Will 't  not  off? 

[Pulling  off  the  Duke's  disguise.* 

Duke.  Thou  art  the  first  knave,  that  e'er  made  a 
duke. —  [All  start  and  standi. 

First,  provost,  let  me  hail  these  gentle  three. — 
Sneak  not  away,  sir ;  [To  Lucio.]  for  the  friar  and  you 
Must  have  a  word  anon. — ^Lay  hold  on  him. 

Lucio.  This  may  prove  worse  than  hanging. 

Duke.  What  you  have  spoke,  I  pardon;    sit  you 
down.  [To  EscALUs. 

We  '11  borrow  place  of  him :— Sir,  by  your  leave. 

To  Aroblo. 
Hast  thou  or  word,  or  wit,  or  impudence, 
That  yet  can  do  thee  ofllce?    If  thou  hast. 
Rely  upon  it  till  my  tale  be  heard, 
And  hold  no  longer  out. 
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Ang.  0,  my  dread  lord  ! 

i  should  be  guiltier  than  my  guiltiness, 
To  think  I  can  be  undiscemible, 
When  I  perceive  your  grace,  like  power  divine, 
Hath  look'd  upon  my  passes.    Then,  good  prince, 
No  longer  session  hold  upon  my  shame. 
But  let  my  trial  be  mine  own  confession : 
Im mediate  sentence  then,  and  sequent  death, 
Is  all  the  grace  I  beg. 

JDvke.  Come  hither,  Mariana. — 

Say,  wast  thou  e'er  contracted  to  this  woman  ? 

An^.  I  was,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Go  take  her  hence,  and  marry  her  instantly.— 
Do  you  the  office,  friar  j  which  consummate, 
Return  him  here  again. — Go  with  him,  provost. 

[Exeunt  Anoelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provost. 

Escal.  My  lord,  I  am  more  amaz'd  at  his  dishonour. 
Than  at  the  strangeness  of  it. 

Duke,  Gome  hither,  Isabel. 

Your  friar  is  now  your  prince :  as  I  was  then 
Advertising  and  holy  to  your  business, 
Not  changing  heart  with  habit,  I  am  still 
Attorney'd  at  your  service. 

Isab.  0,  give  me  pardon, 

That  I,  your  vassal,  have  employed  and  pain'd 
Your  unknown  sovereignty  ! 

DuJce.  You  are  pardon'd,  Isabel : 

And  now,  dear  maid,  be  you  as  free  to  us. 
Your  brother's  death,  I  know,  sits  at  your  heart ; 
And  you  may  marvel,  why  I  obscur'd  myself, 
Labouring  to  save  his  life,  and  would  not  rather 
Make  rash  demonstrance  of  my  hidden  power. 
Than  let  him  so  be  lost.    0,  most  kind  maid  ! 
h  was  the  swift  celerity  of  his  death. 
Which  I  did  think  with  slower  foot  came  on, 
That  brain'd  my  purpose :  but  all  peace  be  with  him  ! 
That  life  is  better  life,  past  fearing  death. 
Than  that  which  lives  to  fear.    Make  it  your  comfort, 
So  happy  is  your  brother. 

Rf -enter  Angelo,  Mariana,  Peter,  and  Provost. 

Isab.  I  do,  my  lord. 

Duke.  For  this  new-married  man,  approaching  here. 
Whose  salt  imagination  yet  hath  wrong'd 
Your  well-defended  honour,  you  must  pardon 
For  Mariana's  sake.    But,  as  he  adjudg'd  your  brother, 
(Being  criminal,  in  double  violation 
Of  sacred  chastity,  and  of  promise-breach. 
Thereon  dependent,  for  your  brother's  life,) 
The  very  mercy  of  the  law  cries  out 
Most  audible,  even  from  his  proper  tongue. 
^  An  Angelo  for  Claudio,  death  for  death  !'' 
Haste  still  pays  haste,  and  leisure  answers  leisure, 
Like  doth  quit  like,  and  Measure  still  for  Measure. 
Then,  Angelo,  thy  fault 's  thus  manifested. 
Which,  though  thou  would'st  deny,  denies  thee  vantage. 
We  do  condemn  thee  to  the  very  block 
Where  Claudio  stoop'd  to  death,  and  with  like  haste.— 
Away  with  him. 

Mari.  0,  my  most  gracious  lord ! 

\  hope  you  will  not  mock  me  with  a  husband. 

Duke,  It   is  your   husband    mock'd  you  with   a 
husband. 
Consenting  to  the  safeguard  of  your  honour, 
I  thought  your  marriage  fit ;  else  imputation, 
For  that  he  knew  you,  might  reproach  your  life^ 
And  choke  your  good  to  come.    For  his  possessions, 
Although  by  confiscation  they  are  ours, 
We  do  instate  and  widow  you  withal, 
To  buy  you  a  better  husband. 

I  •  Not  in  f.  0. 


Mari,  0,  my  dear  lord, 

I  crave  no  other,  nor  no  better  man. 

Duke.  Never  crave  him :  we  are  definitive, 

Mari.  Gentle  my  liege, —  [Kneeling. 

Duke.  You  do  but  lose  your  labour. 

Away  with  him  to  death. — ^Now,  sir,  [lb  Lccio.]  to  you. 

Mari.  0,  my  good  lord ! — Sweet  Isabel,  take  my  part : 
Lend  me  your  knees,  and  all  my  life  to  come, 
I  '11  lend  you  all  my  life  to  do  you  service. 

Duke.  Against  all  sense  you  do  importune  her : 
Should  she  kneel  down  in  mercy  of  this  fact, 
Her  brother's  ghost  his  paved  bed  would  break, 
And  take  her  hence  in  horror. 

Mari.  Isabel, 

Sweet  Isabel,  do  yet  but  kneel  by  me : 
Hold  up  your  hands,  say  nothing,  I  '11  speak  all. 
They  say,  best  men  are  moulded  out  of  faults. 
And,  for  the  most,  become  much  more  the  better 
For  being  a  little  bad :  so  may  my  husband. 
0,  Isabel !  will  you  not  lend  a  knee  ? 

Duke.  He  dies  for  Claudio's  death. 

Isab.  Most  bounteous  sir,  \ Kneeling. 

Look,  if  it  please  you,  on  this  man  condexnn'd, 
As  if  my  brother  liv'd.    I  partly  think, 
A  due  sincerity  govem'd  his  deeds. 
Till  he  did  look  on  me  :  since  it  is  so. 
Let  him  not  die.     My  brother  had  but  justice, 
In  that  he  did  the  thing  for  which  he  died : 
For  Angelo, 

His  act  did  not  o'ertake  his  bad  intent; 
And  must  be  buried  but  as  an  intent 
That  perish'd  by  the  way.    Thoughts  are  no  subjects 
Intents  but  merely  thoughts. 

Mari.  •  Merely,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Your  suit's  unprofitable  :  stand  up,  I  say.— 

[They  rise, 
I  have  bethought  me  of  another  fault. — 
Provost,  how  came  it  Claudio  was  beheaded 
At  an  unusual  hour  ? 

Prov.  It  was  commanded  so. 

Duke.  Had  you  a  special  warrant  for  ihe  deed  ? 

Pr&v.  No,  my  good  lord :  it  was  by  private  message 

Duke,  For  which  I. do  discharge  you  of  your  office 
Give  up  your  keys. 

Prov,  Pardon  me,  noble  lord : 

I  thought  it  was  a  fault,  but  knew  it  not, 
Yet  did  repent  me,  after  more  advice ; 
For  testimony  whereof,  one  in  the  prison, 
That  should  by  private  order  else  have  died, 
I  have  reserv'd  alive. 

Duke.  What 'she? 

Prov,  His  name  is  Bamardme. 

Duke,  I  would  thou  had'st  done  so  by  Claudio. — 
Go,  fetch  him  hither :  let  me  look  upon  him. 

[ExitProoM 

Escal,  1  am  sorry,  one  so  learned  and  so  wise 
As  you,  lord  Angelo,  have  still  appeard. 
Should  slip  so  grossly,  both  in  the  heat  of  blood. 
And  lack  of  temper'd  judgment  afterward. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry  that  such  sorrow  I  procure  ; 
And  so  deep  sticks  it  in  my  penitent  heart, 
That  I  crave  death  more  willingly  than  mercy  : 
'T  is  my  deserving,  and  I  do  entreat  it. 

Re-enter  Provost,  Barnardine,  Claudio  {muj^cd*), 
and  Juliet. 

Duke,  Which  is  that  Barnardine  ? 

Prov,  This,  my  lord 

Duke.  There  was  a  friar  told  me  of  this  man. — 
Sirrah,  thou  art  said  to  have  a  stubborn  soul, 
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That  apprehends  no  further  than  tltis  world, 

And sqoarsl  thy  life  according.    Thoun  condemned ; 

fiut  for  those  earthly  faults,  I  qtiit  them  all, 

And  pray  thee,  take  this  mercy  to  provide 

For  better  times  to  eome. — Friar,  advise  him : 

J  JesFe  him  to  your  hand. — ^What  muffled  fellow 's  that  ? 

Prov.  This  is  another  prisoner  that  I  sav'd, 
Hut  should  have  died  when  Glaudio  lost  his  head. 
As  like  almost  to  Glaudio  as  himself.    Wnmuffles  him. 

Dithe.  If  he  he  like  your  brother,  [To  Isabella,] 
for  his  sake, 

[Clatjdio  and  Isabella  embrace} 
k  he  paidon'd ;  and  for  your  lovely  sake. 
Give  me  your  hand,  and  say  you  will  be  mine. 
He  is  my  brother  too.     But  fitter  time  for  that. 
B}  this  lord  Angelo  perceives  he 's  safe : 
Methinks,  I  see  a  qui<^'ning  in  his  eye.-— 
Well  Angelo,  your  evil  quits  you  well : 
look  that  you  love  your  wife ;  her  worth,  worth  yours. — 
1  find  an  apt  remission  in  myself, 
Aad  yet  here 's  one  in  place  I  cannot  pardouw — 
Ton,  Eirrah,  [To  Locio,]  tiiat  knew  me  lor  a  fool,  a 

coward, 
One  all  of  luxury,  an  ass,  a  madman : 
Wherein  have  I  so  well  deserVd  of  you, 
that  yon  extol  me  thus  ? 

biao.  'Faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  it  but  according  to 
ihe  trick.  If  you  will  hang  me  for  it,  you  may ;  but 
[  had  rathw  it  would  please  you,  I  might  be  whipped. 

Dtifo.  Whipp'd  first,  sir,  and  hang'd  after. — 
ftoelaim  it,  provost,  round  about  the  city, 
If  any  woman  'a  wrong'd  by  this  lewd  fellow, 
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(As  I  have  heard  him  swear  himself  there 's  one 
Whom  he  begot  with  child.)  let  her  appear. 
And  he  shall  marry  her :  the  nuptial  finish'd, 
Let  him  be  whipp'd  and  hang'd. 

Lucio.  I  beseech  your  highness,  do  not  marry  me  to 
a  whore !  Your  highness  said  even  now  I  made  you  a 
duke :  good  my  lord,  do  not  recompense  me  in  making 
me  a  cuckold. 

Duke.  Upon  mine  honour,  thou  shalt  marry  her. 
Thy  slanders  I  forgive ;  and  therewithal 
Remit  thy  other  forfeits. — ^Take  him  to  prison. 
And  see  our  pleasure  herein  executed. 

Lucio.  Marrying  a  punk,  my  lord,  is  pressing  to 
death,  whipping,  and  hanging. 

Ihie.  Slandering  a  prince  deserves  it. — 
She,  Glaudio,  that  you  wrong'd,  look  you  restore. — 
Joy  to  you,  Mariana ! — love  her,  Angelo : 
I  have  confess'd  her,  and  I  know  her  virtue. — 
Thanks,  good  friend  Escalus,  for  thy  miich  goodness  f 
There 's  more  behind  that  is  more  gratulate. 
Thanks,  provost,  for  thy  care  and  secrecy ; 
We  shall  employ  thee  in  a  worthier  place. — 
Forgive  him,  Angelo,  that  brought  you  home 
The  head  of  Ragozine  for  Glaudio's  : 
Th'  offence  pardons  itcelf. — Dear  Isabel, 
I  have  a  motion  much  imports  your  good ; 
Whereto  if  you  '11  a  willing  ear  incline, 
What 's  mine  is  yours,  and  what  is  yours  is  mine.— 
So,  bring  us  to  our  palace  i  where  we  '11  show 
What 's  yet  behind,  that 's  meet  you  all  should  know. 

[Curtain  drawn.* 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


SoLiMTJS,  Duke  of  EpheetiB. 

MqeojUj  a  Merchant  of  Syracuse. 

Am TiPHOLUs  of.  Ephesus,   )  Twin  Brothers,  Sons  to 

Antipholus  of  Syracuse.  )  iBgeon  and  Emilia. 


Dromio  of  Ephesus,    I  l*win  Brothers,  Attendants 
Dromio  of  Syracuse,  )  on  the  two  Antipholi 
Balthazar,  a  Merchant. 
AnGELO,  a  (joldsmith. 


A  Merchant.  FViend  to  AntipholuB  of  Syraeue 
Pinch,  a  Schoolmaster. 


Emilia,  Wife  to  :£geon. 
Adriama,  Wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephe 
LucuNA,  her  sister. 
Luce,  Servant  to  Adriana. 
A  Courtezan. 
JailoFi  Offloera,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE:  EphesuB. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— A  Hall  in  the  Dun's  Palace. 

Enter  Solinus,  Duke  of  Ephesus,  JEquov,  a  Merchant 

of  Syracusaj  Jailor,  Officers,  and  other  Attendants. 

Mge,  Proceed,  Solinus,  to  procure  my  fall, 
And  by  the  doom  of  death  end  woes  and  all. 

Lvkt.  Merchant  of  Syracusa,  plead  no  more. 
I  am  not  partial,  to  infringe  our  laws : 
The  enmity  and  discord,  which  of  late 
Sprung  from  the  rancorous  outrage  of  your  duke 
To  merchants,  our  well-de«ling  countrymen, — 
Wlio,  wanting  gilders  to  re^'eem  their  lives. 
Have  sealed  his  rigorous  statutes  with  their  bloods,— 
Excludes  all  pity  from  our  threatening  looks. 
For,  since  the  mortal  and  intestine  jars 
'Twixt  thy  seditious  countrymen  and  us, 
It  hath  in  solemn  synods  been  decreed, 
Both  by  the  Syracusians  and  ourselves, 
Tb  admit  no  traffic  to  our  adverse  towns : 
Nay,  more,  if  any,  bom  at  Ephesus, 
Be  seen  at  Syracusian  marts  and  fain ; 
Again,  if  any  Syracusian  bom 
Come  to  the  bay  of  Ephesus,  he  dies ; 
His  goods  confiscate  to  the  duke's  dispose. 
Unless  a  thousand  marks  be  levied. 
To  quit  the  penalty,  and  to  ransom  him. 
Thy  substance,  valued  at  the  highest  rate. 
Cannot  amount  unto  a  hundred  marks ; 
Therefore,  by  law  thou  art  condemned  to  die. 

Mf^e.  Yet  this  my  comfort ;  when  your  words  are 
done. 
My  woes  end  likewise  with  the  evening  sun. 

Jhike.  Well,  Syracusian ,  say,  in  brief,  the  cause 
W^hy  thou  departedst  from  thy  native  home, 
And  for  what  cause  thou  earnest  to  Ephesus. 

Jt^ge.  A  heavier  task  could  not  have  been  impos'd, 
Than  I  to  speak  my  griefs  unspeakable ; 
Yel,  that  the  world  may  witness,  that  my  end 
Wss  wrought  by  fortune^,  not  by  vile  offence, 
I  '11  utter  what  my  sorrow  gives  me  leave. 


In  Syracusa  was  I  bom ;  and  wed 

Unto  a  woman,  happy  but  for  me. 

And  by  me  too,  had  not  our  hap  been  bad. 

With  her  I  liVd  in  joy :  our  wealth  increas'd, 

By  prosperous  voyages  I  often  made 

To  Epidamnum :  till  my  factor's  death, 

And  the  great  care  of  goods  at  random  left 

Drew  me  from  kind  embraoements  of  my  spouse: 

From  whom  my  absence  was  not  six  months  old, 

Before  herself  (almost  at  fainting  under 

The  pleasing  pumsnment  that  women  bear) 

Had  made  provision  for  her  following  me, 

And  soon,  and  safe,  arrived  where  I  was. 

There  had  she  not  been  long,  but  she  became 

A  joyful  mother  of  two  goodly  sons ; 

And,  which  was  strange,  the  one  so  like  the  other. 

As  could  not  be  distinguished  but  by  names. 

That  very  hour,  and  in  the  self-same  inn, 

A  poor  mean  woman  was  delivered 

Of  such  a  burden,  male  twins,  both  alike. 

Those,  for  their  parents  were  exceeding  poor, 

I  bought,  and  brought  up  to  attend  my  sons. 

My  wife,  not  meanly  proud  of  two  such  boysj 

Made  daily  motions  for  our  home  return  : 

Unwilling  I  agreed.    Alas,  too  soon  we  came  aboard  I 

A  league  from  Epidamnum  had  we  sailed, 

Before  the  always-wind-obeying  deep 

Gave  any  tragic  instance  of  our  harm : 

But  longer  did  we  not  retain  much  hope ; 

For  what  obscured  light  the  heavens  did  grant 

Did  but  convey  unto  our  fearful  minds 

A  doubtful  warrant  of  immediate  death ; 

Which,  though  myself  w^ould  gently'  have  embrac'd. 

Yet  the  incessant  weepings  of  my  wife. 

Weeping  before  for  what  she  saw  must  come. 

And  piteous  plainings  of  the  pretty  babes, 

Xhai  moum'd  for  fashion,  ignorant  what  to  fear, 

ForcM  me  to  seek  delays  for  them  and  me. 

And  this  it  was, — for  other  means  were  none.— 

The  sailors  sought  for  safety  by  our  boai| 
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And  ieft  tbe  ship,  then  ainkiiig-ripe,  to  ns. 
My  wife,  more  eanful  for  the  latter-honi, 
Had  fSuten'd  him  onto  a  unall  spare  mast, 
Soch  as  sea-faring  men  provide  for  storms : 
To  him  one  of  the  other  twins  waa  boond, 
Whilst  I  had  been  like  heedful  of  the  ither. 
The  children  thus  diapoe'd,  my  wife  and  I, 
Filing  oar  eyes  on  whom  oar  cars  was  fix'd| 
futead  oorselTes  at  either  end  the  mast; 
AjmI  ikating  straight,  obedient  to  the  stream, 
Were  carried  towuda  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
At  length  the  ann,  gazing  upon  the  earth, 
Djipen'd  thoae  vapoura  that  offended  us, 
Aod  by  the  benefit  of  his  wiahM  light 
The  aess  wax'd  ealm,  and  we  discovered 
Two  khips  from  far  making  amain  to  us ; 
Of  CoriBth  thai,  of  Epidanrua  this : 
But  ere  they  eajne, — O,  let  me  say  no  more ! 
Gttber  the  sequel  by  that  went  before. 

Duke.  Nay,  forward,  old  man ;  do  not  break  off  so. 
For  wt  may  pity,  though  not  pardon  thee. 

£ge.  0,  had  the  gods  done  ao,  I  had  not  now 
WorMy  term'd  them  mercilesa  to  us ! 
Yot,  ere  the  shipa  oould  meet  by  twice  five  leagues, 
W«  were  eneoonter'd  by  a  mighty  roek, 
iThich  being  violently  borne  upon, 
Oar  helpful  ship  waa  spUtted  in  the  midst; 
So  thai  in  this  unjust  divoroe  of  us 
f.  rtDiie  had  left  to  both  of  us  alike 
What  to  delight  in,  what  to  aorrow  for. 
Hrr  part,  poor  bouI  !  seeming  as  burdened 
With  leaser  weight,  but  not  with  leaaer  woe, 
Wis  carried  with  more  speed  before  the  wind. 
And  in  our  sight  they  three  were  taken  up 
By  i^'bermen  of  Corinth,  as  we  thought. 
Ai  length  another  ship  had  seized  on  us ; 
Aid  knowing  whom  it  was  their  hap  to  save, 
GiTc  healthful  welcome  to  their  shipwrecked  guests; 
Ajid  would  have  reft  the  fishers  of  their  prey, 
Had  not  their  bark  been  very  slow  of  sail, 
Asd  therefore  homeward  did  they  bend  their  course. — 
Thus  have  you  heard  me  severed  from  my  bliss, 
A£d  by  misfortune  was  my  life  prolonged, 
T>  tell  aad  atories  of  my  own  miahaps. 

Dake.  And,  for  the  sake  of  them  tiiou  soirowest  for, 
>)  se  the  favour  to  dilate  at  full 
That  hath  hefall'n  of  them,  and  thee,  till  now. 

£ee.  My  youngest  boy,  and  yet  my  eldest  care, 
At  ukhteen  years  became  inquisitive 
A"er  hia  brother ;  and  importun'd  me, 
T-U  hia  attendant  (so  hia  case  was  like, 
^  j  of  his  brother,  but  retain'd  hia  name,) 
^' fbt  bear  him  company  in  the  queat  of  him ; 
'i^MO  whilst  he'  laboured  of  all  love  to  see, 
'.  ^tzafded  the  lose  of  whom  I  lov'd. 
r  ve  summers  have  I  spent  in  farthest  Greece, 
S  istin^  clean  through  the  bounds  of  Aaia; 
i  ..  eoaaUng  homeward,  came  to  Epheaua, 
H'.Tx'Ieaa  to  &ul,  yet  loth  to  leave  unsought 
' "  ±ax,  or  any  place  that  harbours  men. 
B^  here  must  end  the  story  of  my  life ; 
Ajsd  happy  were  I  in  my  timely  death, 
'  :Ni  all%iy  travels  warrant  me  they  live. 

Duke.  Hapless  ^geon,  whom  the  fates  have  mark'd 
T'^  hear  ihe  extremity  of  dire  mishap ! 
W.  trust  me,  vrere  it  not  against  our  laws, 
kjMi  my  cpovm,  my  oath,  my  dignity, 
^ifh  prineee,  would  they,  may  not  disannul, 
Mr  sMd  should  sue  as  advocate  for  thee. 
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But  thoufl^  thou  art  acUudged  to  the  deat^ 
And  passed  sentence  may  not  be  recalled, 
But  to  our  honour's  great  disparagement, 
Yet  will  I  favour  thee  in  what  I  can : 
Therefore,  merchant,  I  '11  limit  thee  this  day, 
To  seek 'thy  hope*  by  beneficial  help. 
Try  all  the  friends  thou  hast  in  Ephesus ; 
Beg  thou,  or  borrow,  to  make  up  the  sum. 
And  live:  if  no,  then  thou  art  doom'd  to  diow— 
Jailor,  now*  take  him  to  thy  custody. 

Jail.  I  will,  my  lord. 

.£ge.  Hopeless,  and  helpless,  doth  iSgeon  wend. 
But  to  procrastinate  bis  .lifeless  end.  [Exami 

SCENE  II.— A  public  Place. 

Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Stfraeuse^  and  a 
Merchant. 

Mtr.  Therefore,  give  out  you  are  of  Epidamnum^ 
Lest  that  your  goods  too  soon  be  confiscate. 
This  very  day,  a  Syraousian  merchant 
Is  apprehended  for  arrival  here ; 
And,  not  being  able  to  buy  out  his  life 
According  to  Uie  statute  of  the  town. 
Dies  ere  the  weary  sun  set  in  the  west. 
There  is  your  money  that  I  had  to  keep. 

Ant.  S.  Go,  bear  it  to  the  Centaur,  where  we  host, 
And  stay  there,  Dromio,  till  I  come  to  thee. 
Within  thia  hour  it  will  be  dinner-time : 
Till  then,  I  '11  view  the  manners  of  the  town, 
Peruse  the  traders,  gaze  upon  the  buildings. 
And  then  return  and  sleep  within  mine  inn. 
For  with  long  travel  I  am  stiff  and  weary. 
Get  thee  away. 

Dro.  S.  Many  a  man  would  take  you  at  your  word, 
And  go  indeed,  having  so  good  a  mean. 

[Exit,*  shaking  numey^ag. 

Ant.  S.  A  trusty  villain,  sir ;  that  very  oft, 
When  I  am  dull  wit^  care  and  melancholy. 
Lightens  my  humour  with  his  merry  jests. 
What,  will  you  walk  with  me  about  the  town, 
And  then  go  to  my  inn,  and  dine  with  me  ? 

Mer.  I  am  invited,  sir,  to  certain  merchants, 
Of  whom  I  hope  to  make  much  benefit ; 
I  crave  your  pardon.    Soon*  at  five  o'clock, 
Please  you,  I  '11  meet  with  you  upon  the  mart, 
And  afterwards  consort  you  till  bed-time : 
My  present  business  calls  me  from  you  now. 

Ant.  S.  Farewell  till  then.    I  will  go  lose  myself. 
And  wander  up  and  down  to  view  the  city. 

3£er,  Sir,  I  commend  you  to  your  own  content. 

[Exk. 

Ant.  S.  He  that  commends  me  to  mine  own  content, 
Commends  me  to  the  thing  I  cannot  get. 
I  to  the  world  am  like  a  drop  of  water, 
That  in  the  ocean  seeks  another  drop ; 
Who,  falling  there  to  find  his  fellow  forth, 
Unseen,  inquisitive,  confounds  himself: 
So  I,  to  find  a  mother,  and  a  brother, 
In  quest  of  them,  unhappy,  lose  myself. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus. 
Here  comes  the  almanack  of  my  troe  date.«- 
What  now?    How  chance  thou  art  retum'd  so  soon? 

Dro.  E.  Retum'd  so  soon!  rather  approach'd  too 
late. 
The  capon  bums,  the  pig  falls  from  the  spit. 
The  clock  hath  strucken  twelve  upon  the  bell ; 
My  mistress  made  it  one  upon  my  cheek: 
She  is  80  hot,  because  the  meat  is  cold ; 
The  meat  is  cold,  because  you  come  not  home ; 
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YoQ  oome  not  home,  because  you  have  no  stomach ; 
You  have  no  stomach,  having  broke  your  fast ; 
But  we,  that  know  what 't  is  to  fast  and  pray, 
Are  penitent*  for  your  default  to-day. 
•  Ant.  S.  Stop  in  your  wind,  sir.    Tell  me  this,  I  pray; 
Where  have  you  left  the  money  that  I  gave  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  0 !  sixpence,  that  I  had  o'  Wednesday  last 
To  pay  the  saddler  for  my  mistress'  crupper. 
The  saddler  had  it,  sir ;  I  kept  it  not. 

Ant.  S.  I  tan  not  in  a  sportive  humour  now. 
Tell  me,  and  dally  not,  where  is  the  money  ? 
We  being  strangers  here,  how  dar'st  thou  trust 
So  great  a  charge  from  thine  own  custody? 

Dro.  E.  I  pray  you,  jest,  sir,  as  you  sit  at  dinner. 
I  from  my  mistress  come  to  you  in  post ; 
If  I  return,  I  shall  be  post'  indeed. 
For  she  will  score  your  fault  upon  my  pate.' 
Methinks,  your  maw,  like  mine,  should  be  your  clock, 
And  strike  you  home  without  a  messenger. 

Ant.  S.  Come,  Dromio,  come;  these  jests  are  out 
of  season : 
Reserve  them  till  a  merrier  hour  than  this. 
Where  is  the  gold  I  gave  in  charge  to  thee  ? 

Dro.  E.  To  me,  sir?  why  you  gave  no  gold  to  me. 

Ant.  S.  Come  on,  sir  knave ;  have  done  your  fool- 
ishness. 
And  tell  me  how  thou  hast  dispos'd  thy  charge. 

Dro.  E.  My  charge  was  but  to  fetch  you  from  the 
mart 
Home  to  your  house,  the  Phoenix,  sir,  to  dinner. 
My  mistress^  and  her  sister,  stay  for  you. 

Ant.  S.  Now,  as  I  am  a  Christian,  answer  me, 
{    In  what  safe  place  you  have  bestow'd  my  money, 


Or  I  shall  break  that  merry  sconce  of  yours, 
That  stands  on  tricks  when  I  am  nndispos'd. 
Where  is  the  thousand  marks  thou  hadst  of  me  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  have  some  marks  of  yours  upon  my  pate ; 
Some  of  my  mistress'  marks  upon  my  shoulders, 
But  not  a  thousand  marks  between  you  both. 
If  I  should  pay  your  worship  those  again^ 
Perchance,  you  would  not  bear  them  patiently. 

Ant.  S.  Thy  mistress'  marks !  what  mistress,  slave, 
hast  thou? 

Dro.  E.  Your  wonhip's  wife,  my  mistress  at  the 
Phcenix ; 
She  that  doth  fast  till  you  oome  h<»ne  to  dinner. 
And  prays  that  you  will  hie  you  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  S.  What,  wilt  thou  flout  me  thus  onto  my  face. 
Being  forbid  ?    There,  take  you  that,  sir  kiiave. 

[Strikes  kirn. 

Dro.  E.  What  mean  you,  sir?  for  God's  sake,  hold 
your  hands. 
Nay,  an  you  will  not,  sir,  I  '11  take  my  heels. 

[Exit  running.* 

Ant.  8.  Upon  my  life,  by  some  device  or  other 
The  villain  is  o'er-raught*  of  all  my  money. 
They  say,  this  town  is  full  of  cozenage ; 
As,  nimble  jugglers  that  deceive  the  eye. 
Dark- working  sorcerers  that  change  the  mind, 
Soul-killing  witches  that  deform  the  body, 
Disguised  cheaters,  prating  mountebanks, 
And  many  such  like  libertines  of  sin : 
If  it  prove  so,  I  will  be  gone  the  sooner. 
I  '11  to  the  Centaur,  to  go  seek  this  slave : 
I  greatly  fear,  my  money  is  not  safe. 

[EtU 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— A  public  Place. 

Enter  Ab&iana,  wife  to  Antipholus  of  Ephesus,  and 
LuciANA,  her  sister, 

Adr.  Neither  my  husband,  nor  the  slave  retum'd, 
That  in  such  haste  I  sent  to  seek  his  master? 
Sure,  Luciana,  it  is  two  o'clock. 

Luc.  Perhaps,  some  merchant  hath  invited  him, 
And  from  the  mart  he's  somewhere  gone  to  dinner. 
Good  sister,  let  us  dine,  and  never  fi«t. 
A  man  is  master  of  his  liberty : 
Time  is  their  master ;  and,  when  they  see  time. 
They  'U  go,  or  come :  if  so,  be  patient,  sister. 

Adr.  Why  should  their  liberty  than  ours  be  more  ? 

Luc.  Because  their  business  still  lies  out  o'  door. 

Adr.  Look,  when  I  serve  him  so,  he  takes  it  ill. 

Luc.  0 !  know  he  is  the  bridle  of  your  will. 

Adr.  There 's  none  but  asses  will  be  bridled  so. 

Luc.  Why«  head-strong  liberty  is  lash'd  with  woe. 
There 's  nothing  situate  under  heaven's  eye, 
But  hath  his  bound,  in  earth,  in  sea,  in  sky : 
The  beasts,  the  fishes,  and  the  winged  fowls, 
\.re  their  males'  subjects,  and  at  their  controls. 
Men,  more  divine,  the  masters  of  all  these, 
Lords  of  the  wide  world,  and  wild  wat'ry  seas. 
Indued  with  intellectual  sense  and  souls. 
Of  more  pre-eminence  than  fish  and  fowls, 
Are  masters  to  their  females,  and  their  lords: 
Then,  let  your  will  attend  on  their  accords. 

t  Dofng  fienane*.     •  It  was  a  oafltom  to  mark  the  >oore  of  »  ■hop  on  a  post.     *  oook  :  in  f.  •.     *  Not  in  f.  •.     •  Ovtr^rtackad.      *  / 
tlliuion  to  the  custom  of  lolioitlnK  the  management  of  the  estate  of  a  fool.     ^  DoubtfuUf, 


Adr.  This  servitude  makes  you  to  keep  unwed. 

Luc.  Not  this,  but  troubles  of  the  marriage-bed. 

Adr.  But,  were  you  wedded,  you  would  bear  som^ 
sway. 

Luc.  Ere  I  learn  love,  I  '11  practise  to  obey. 

Adr.  How  if  your  husband  start  some  other  where 

Luc.  Till  he  come  home  again,  I  would  forbear. 

Adr.  Patience  unmoVd,  no  marvel  though  she  pause 
They  can  be  meek,  that  have  no  other  cause. 
A  wretched  soul,  bruis'd  with  adversity, 
We  bid  be  quiet,  when  we  hear  it  cry ; 
But  were  we  bturden'd  with  like  weight  of  pain. 
As  much,  or  more,  we  should  ourselves  complain : 
So  thou,  that  hast  no  unkind  mate  to  grieve  thee, 
With  urging  helpless  patience  would'st  relieve  me ; 
But  if  thou  live  to  see  like  right  bereft. 
This  fool-begg'd  patience*  in  thee  will  be  left. 

Luc.  Well,  I  will  marry  one  day,  but  to  try. — 
Here  comes  your  man :  now  is  your  husband  nigh. 
Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus, 

Adr.  Say,  is  your  tardy  master  now  at  hand  ? 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  he  is  at  two  hands  with  me,  and  thi 
my  two  ears  can  witness. 

Adr.  Say,  didst  thou  speak  with  himf^     Knovr^ 
thou  his  mind  ? 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  ay;  he  told  his  mind  upon  mine  ear. 
Beshrew  his  hand,  I  scarce  could  understand  it. 

Luc.  Spake  he  so  doubly,^  thou  oouldst  not  feel  h! 
meaning? 
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Dro.  £.  Nay,  h«  stmok  so  plainly,  I  oonld  too  well 
feel  his  blow* ;  and  withal  so  doubly,  that  I  coald 
icuee  iiiid«ir8taiid  them. 

Jdr,  Bot  aay,  I  pr'ythee,  is  he  coming  home? 
U  seema.  he  hath  great  care  to  please  his  wife. 

Dro.  £.  Why,  mistress,  sure  my  master  is  horn-mad. 

Jdr,  Horn-mad,  thou  villain ! 

Dro.  E.  I  mean  not  cuckold-mad ; 

Bar,  sure,  he  is  stark  mad. 
When  I  diesir'd  him  to  come  home  to  dinner, 
He  ask'd  me  for  a  thousand  marks  in  gold : 
T  is  dinner-Ume,  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Vour  meat  doth  bum,  quoth  I ;  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Will  you  oome,  quoth  I  ?  my  gold,  quoth  he : 
Where  is  the  tltousand  marlra  I  gave  thee,  villain  ? 
The  pig,  quoth  I,  is  bum'd ;  my  gold,  quoth  he  : 
Mt  raistrefls,  sir,  quoth  I ;  hang  up  Uiy  mistress  ! 
I  know  not  thy  mistress :  out  on  thy  mistress  ! 

Lac.  Quoth  who  ? 

Dro.  E.  Quoth  my  master : 
I  know,  quoth  he,  no  house,  no  wife,  no  mistress. 
So  that  my  errand,  due  unto  my  tongue, 
i  thank  him,  I  bear  home  upon  my  shoulders ; 
For.  in  conclusion,  he  did  beat  me  there. 

Adr.  Go  bai^  again,  thou  slave,  and  fetch  him  home. 

Dro,  E.  Go  back  again,  and  be  new  beaten  home  ? 
Far  God's  sake,  send  some  other  messenger. 

Adr.  Back,  slave,  or  I  will  break  thy  pate  across. 

Dro.  E.  Azkd  he  will  bless  that  cross  with  other  beating. 
Between  you  I  shall  have  a  holy  head. 

Adr.  Hence,  prating  peasant !  fetch  thy  master  home. 

Dro.  E.  Am  I  so  round  with  you,  as  you  with  me, 
That  like  a  foot-ball  you  do  spurn  me  thus  ? 
You  spurn  me  hence,  and  he  will  spurn  me  hither : 
If  I  last  in  this  service,  you  must  case  me  in  leather. 

[Exit, 

Ime.  Fie,  l&ow  impatience  lowreth  in  your  face ! 

Adr.  His  company  must  do  his  minions  grace, 
Whilst  I  at  home  starve  for  a  merry  look. 
Hath  homely  age  th'  alluring  beauty  took 
Frtsm  ray  poor  cheek?  then,  he  hath  wasted  it : 
Are  ray  diseourses  dull  ?  barren  my  ^dt  ? 
If  Tfduble  and  sharp  discourse  be  marr'd, 
Cskindneas  blunts  it,  more  than  marble  hard. 
Do  their  gay  vestments  his  affections  bait  ? 
Hist 's  not  my  fault ;  he 's  master  of  my  state. 
What  ruina  are  in  me,  that  can  be  found 
Bt  him  not  ruin'd  ?  then,  is  he  the  ground 
«>  my  defeatures^.     My  decayed  fair* 
A  scjiny  lock  of  his  would  soon  repair ; 
Bs\  too  unruly  deer,  he  breaks  the  pale, 
Aad  feeda  from  home :  poor  I  am  but  his  stale.' 

Lac.  Self-harming  jealousy ! — ^fie !  beat  it  hence. 

Adr.  Unfeeling  tools  can  with  such  wrongs  dispense. 
I  know  hia  eye  doth  homage  other  where, 
Or  elK,  what  lets  it  but  he  would  be  here  ? 
^i«T.  yoQ  know,  he  promis'd  me  a  chain : 
Wr.sid  that  alone,  alone  he  would  detain, 
^  he  would  keep  fair  quarter  with  his  bed  ! 
.  »*e,  the  jewel  best  enamelled* 
Will  lone  his  beauty :  yet  though  gold  'bides  still, 
Tbai  others  touch,  and  often  touching  will 
W^atr  gold  ;  and  no  man,  that  hath  a  name, 
^.  &Lsehood  and  corruption  doth  it  shame. 
^Bce  that  my  beauty  cannot  please  his  eye, 
I  H  weep  what 's  left  away,  and  weeping  die. 

Lme.  How  many  fond  fools  serve  mad  jealousy !  [Es^rU. 


SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse 

Ant.  S.  The  gold,  1  gave  to  Dromio,  is  laid  up 
Safe  at  the  Centaur;  and  the  heedful  slave 
Is  wandered  forth,  in  care  to  seek  me  out. 
By  computation,  and  mine  host's  report, 
I  could  not  spoak  with  Dromio,  since  at  first 
I  sent  him  from  the  mart.     See,  here  he  comes. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
How  now,  sir  !  is  your  merry  humour  alter'd  ? 
As  you  love  strokes,  so  jest  with  me  again. 
You  know  no  Centaur  ?    You  received  no  gold? 
Your  mistre?8  sent  to  have  me  home  to  dinner? 
My  house  was  at  the  Phcenix?    Wast  thou  mad, 
That  thus  so  madly  thou  didst  answer  me  ? 

Dro,  8.  What  answer,  sir?  when  spake  I  such  a 
word? 

Ant.   S.    Even  now,  even  here,  not  half  an  hour 
since. 

Dro.  S.  I  did  not  see  you  since  you  sent  me  hence, 
Home  to  the  Centaur,  with  the  gold  you  gave  me. 

Ant.  S.  Villain,  thou  didst  deny  the  gold's  receipt, 
And  told'st  me  of  a  mistress,  and  a  dinner ; 
For  which,  I  hope,  thou  felt'st  I  was  displeas'd. 

jDro.  S.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  in  this  merry  vein. 
What  means  this  jest  ?    I  pray  you,  master,  tell  me. 

Ant.  S.    Yea,  dost  thou  jeer,  and  flout  me  in  the 
.  teeth? 
Think'st  thou,  I  jest  ?    Hold,  take  thou  that,  and  that. 

[Beating  him, 

Dro.  8.  Hold,  sir,  for  God's  sake  !  now  your  jest  is 
earnest: 
Upon  what  bargain  do  you  give  it  me  ? 

Ant.  8.  Because  that  I  familiarly  sometimes 
Do  use  you  for  my  fool,  and  chat  with  you, 
Your  saucinesB  will  jest  upon  my  love, 
And  make  a  common  of  my  serious  hours. 
When  the  sun  shines  let  foolish  gnats  make  sport, 
But  creep  in  crannies  when  he  hides  his  beams. 
If  you  will  jest  with  me,  know  my  aapect, 
And  fashion  your  demeanour  to  my  looks. 
Or  I  will  beat  this  method  in  your  sconce. 

Dro.  8.  Sconce,  call  you  it?  so  you  would  leave 
battering,  I  had  rather  have  it  a  head :  an  you  use 
these  blows  long,  I  must  get  a  sconce  for  my  head,  and 
insconce*  it  too;  or  else  I  shall  seek  my  wit  in  my 
shoulders.    But,  I  pray,  sir,  why  am  I  beaten  ? 

Ant.  8.  Dost  thou  not  know? 

Dro.  8.  Nothing,  sir ;  but  that  I  am  beaten. 

Ant.  8.  Shall  I  tell  you  why  ? 

Dro.  8.  Ay,  sir,  and  wherefore ;  for,  they  say,  every 
why  hath  a  wherefore. 

Ant.  8.  Why,  first, — ^for  flouting  me ;  and  then, 
wherefore, — for  urging  it  the  second  time  to  me. 

Dro.  S.  Was  there  ever  any  man  thus  beaten  out  of 
season. 
When,  in  the  why,  and  the  wherefore,  is  neither  rhyme 

nor  reason  ? — 
Well,  sir.  I  thank  you. 

Ant.  S.  Thank  me,  sir  ?  for  what  ? 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  for  this  something,  that  you 
gave  me  for  nothing. 

Ant.  8.  I  '11  make  you  amends  next,  and  give  you 
"nothing  for  something.     But  say,  sir,  is  it  dinner  time? 

Dro.  8.  No,  sir :  I  think,  the  meat  wants  that  I  have. 

Ant.  8.  In  good  time,  sir :  what 's  that  ? 

•  FlminuM.     •  Hii  pretended  ▼ife— the  ■tolkinff-horse,  behind  which  vportiinen  formerly  shot,  wm  to  ealled.    ♦  Thie 
1 1>*  tvo  fbiknriofr  Miw*  »r«  ctiock  out  by  the  MS.  emendator  of  the  folio  of  1693— where  the  two  snoceeding  lines  of  the  text,  in  the 
£an.  JoitA  or  MflO,  ara  also  onitted.     *  Sconce  means  a  emaU  fortifioation,  ae  well  as  head ;  hence,  inaconoe,  to  fortifw. 
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Dro,  S.  Baating 

Ant.  S,  Well,  sir,  then  'twill  be  dry. 

Dro,  S.  If  it  be,  sir,  I  pray  you  eat  none  of  it. 

Ant.  S.  Your  reason  ? 

Dro.  S.  Lest  it  make  you  choleric,  and  purchase 
me  another  dry  basting. 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  learn  to  jest  in  good  time :  there  'a 
a  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  S.  I  durst  have  denied  that,  before  you  were 
80  choleric. 

Ant.  S.  By  what  rule,  sir  ? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  sir,  by  a  rule  as  plain  as  the  plain 
b«ild  pate  of  father  Time  himself. 

Ant.  S.  Let 's  hear  it. 

Dro.  8.  There 's  no  time  for  a  nian  to  recoyer  his 
hair  that  grows  bald  by  nature.  % 

Ant.  S.  May  he  not  do  it  by  fine  and  recovery  ? 

Dro.  S.  Yes,  to  pay  a  fine  for  a  periwig,  and  recover 
the  lost  hair  of  another  man. 

Ant.  S.  Why  is  Time  such  a  niggard  of  hair,  being, 
as  it  is,  so  plentiful  an  excrement  ? 

Dro.  S.  Because  it  is  a  blessing  that  he  bestows  on 
beasts ;  and  what  he  hath  scanted  men  in  hair,  he  hath 
given  them  in  wit. 

Ant.  8.  Why,  but  there 's  many  a  man  hath  more 
hair  than  wit. 

Dro  8.  Not  a  man  of  those,  but  he  hath  the  wit  to 
lose  his  hair. 

Ant.  8.  Why,  thou  didst  conclude  hairy  men.  plain 
dealers,  without  wit. 

Dro.  8.  The  plainer  dealer,  the  sooner  lost :  yet  he 
loseth  it  in  a  kind  of  jollity. 

Ant.  8.  For  what  reason  ? 

Dro.  8.  For  two ;  and  8)und  ones  too. 

Ant.  8.  Nay,  not  sound,  I  pray  you. 

Dro.  5..  Sure  ones  then. 

Ant.  8.  Nay,  not  sure,  in  a  thing  falsing. 

Dro.  8.  Certain  ones  then. 

Ant.  8.  Name  them. 

Dro.  8.  The  one,  to  save  the  money  that  he  spends 
in  trimming* ;  the  other,  that  at  dinner  they  should 
not  drop  in  his  porridge. 

Ant.  8.  You  would  all  this  time  have  proved,  there 
is  no  time  for  all  things. 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  and  did,  sir }  namely,  e'en  no  time 
to  recover  hair  lost  by  nature. 

Ant.  8.  But  your  reason  was  not  substantial,  why 
there  is  no  time  to  recover. 

Dro.  8.  Thus  I  mend  it:  Time  himself  is  bald,  and 
therefore,  to  the  world's  end,  will  have  bald  followers. 

Ant.  8.  I  knew,  't  would  be  a  bald  conclusion. 
But  soft !  who  wafts  us  yonder  ? 

Enter  Adriana  and  Luciama. 

Adr.  Ay,  ay,  Antipholus,  look  strange,  and  frown: 
Some  other  mistress  hath  thy  sweet  aspects, 
I  am  not  Adriana,  nor  thy  wife. 
The  time  was  once,  when  thou  unurg'd  wouldst  vow 
That  never  words  were  music  to  thine  ear. 
That  never  object  pleasing  in  thine  eye, 
That  never  touch  well  welcome  to  thy  hand, 
That  never  meat  ■weet-savour'd  in  thy  taste. 
Unless  I  spake,  or  look'd,  or  touch'd,  or  carved. 
How  comes  it  now,  my  husband,  O !  how  comes  it, 
That  thou  art  thus  estranged  from  thyself? 
Thyself  I  call  it.  being  strange  to  me, 
'  That,  undividable,  incorporate, 
Am  better  than  thy  dear  self  s  better  part. 
Ah,  do  not  tear  away  thyself  from  me ; 


For  know,  my  love,  as  easy  may'st  thou  &11 

A  drop  of  water  in  the  breaking  gulph, 

And  take  unmingled  thence  that  drop  again, 

Without  addition  or  diminishing, 

As  take  from  me  thyself,  and  not  me  too. 

How  dearly  would  it  touch  thee  to  the  quick, 

Shouldst  thou  but  hear  I  were  licentious. 

And  that  this  body,  consecrate  to  thee. 

By  ruffian  lust  should  be  contaminate  ! 

Wouldst  thou  not  spit  at  me,  and  spurn  at  me, 

And  hurl  the  name  of  husband  in  my  face. 

And  tear  the  stain'd  skin  ofi*  my  harlot-brow, 

And  from  my  false  hand  cut  the  wedding-rinjg, 

And  break  it  with  a  deep-divorcing  vow  ? 

I  know  thou  canst ;  and  therefore,  see,  thou  do  it. 

I  am  possessed  with  an  adulterate  blot ; 

My  blood  is  mingled  with  the  crime  of  lust : 

For,  if  we  two  be  one,  and  thou  play  false, 

I  do  digest  the  poison  of  thy  flesh. 

Being  strumpeted  by  thy  contagion. 

Keep  then  fair  league  aikd  truce  with  thy  true  bed, 

I  live  unstain'd.'  thou  undishonoured. 

Ant.  8.  Plead  you  to  me,  fair  dame  ?  I  know  you  not. 
In  Ephesus  I  am  but  two  hours  old. 
As  strange  unto  your  town,  as  to  your  talk ; 
Who,  every  word  by  all  my  wit  being  scann'd, 
Want  wit  in  all  one  word  to  understand. 

Lue.  Fie,  brother :  how  the  world  is  chang'd  with  you ! 
When  were  you  wont  to  use  my  sister  thus  ? 
She  sent  for  you  by  Dromio  home  to  dinner. 

Ant.  8.  By  Dromio? 

Dro.  8.  By  me  ? 

Adr.    By  thee;   and  this  thou  didst  retain  from 
him,— 
That  he  did  bufifet  thee,  and,  in  his  blows 
Denied  my  house  for  his,  me  for  his  wife. 

Ant.  8.  Did  you  converse,  sir,  with  this   gentle- 
woman? 
What  is  the  course  and  driA  of  your  oompaet  ? 

Dro.  8.  I,  sir?    I  never  saw  her  till  this  time. 

Ant.  8.  Villain,  thou  liest ;  for  even  her  very  words 
Didst  thou  deliver  to  me  on  the  mart. 

Dro.  8.  I  never  spake  with  her  in  all  my  life. 

Ant.  8.  How  can  she  thus  then  call  us  by  our  names, 
Unless  it  be  by  inspiration? 

Adr.  How  ill  agrees  it  with  your  gravity 
To  counterfeit  thus  grossly  with  your  slave. 
Abetting  him  to  thwart  me  in  my  mood ! 
Be  it  my  wrong,  you  are  from  me  exempt, 
But  wrong  not  that  wrong  with  a  more  contempt. 
Come,  I  will  fasten  on  this  sleeve  of  thine ; 
Thou  art  an  elm,  my  husband,  I  a  vine, 
Whose  weakness,  married  to  thy  stronger  state, 
Makes  me  with  thy  strength  to  communicate  : 
If  aught  possess  thee  from  me,  it  is  dross. 
Usurping  ivy,  brier,  or  idle  moss ; 
Who,  all  for  want  of  pruning,  with  intrusion 
Infect  thy  sap,  and  live  on  thy  confusion. 

Ant.  8.  To  me  she  speaks;  she  means'  me  fiM*  her 
theme ! 
What,  was  I  married  to  her  in  my  dream. 
Or  sleep  I  now,  and  think  I  hear  all  this  ? 
What  error  draws*  our  eyes  and  ears  amiss  ? 
Until  I  know  this  sure  uncertainty, 
I  '11  entertain  the  proffer'd*  fallacy. 

Luc.  Dromio,  go  bid  the  servants  spread  for  dinner. 

Dro.  8.  O,  for  my  beads  !  I  cross  me  for  a  sinner. 
This  is  the  fairy  land :  O,  spite  of  spites ! 

>  tyring :  in  f.  •. :  u  alteration  by  Pope,  of  trying,  in  old  eds.     *  disttained  :  the  emendation  in  the  text  was  raggeetad  by  Wmthat- 
m.     *  moTei :  in  f.  •.     *  DrtvM.     *  olfored :  in  f.  e.    The  old  eds.  read  :  fVeed. 
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\yt  talk  with  goblins,  owls,  and  elves  and  spritM.^ 

If  vtt  obey  tham  not,  this  will  ensue, 

Thgy  '11  sack  our  breath,  or  pinch  us  black  and  bine. 

Lae.  Why  prat'st  thou  to  thyself,  and  answer's!  not  ? 
Dromio,  thou  Dromio,  thou  snail,  thou  slug,  thou  sot ! 

Dro.S.lua  transformed,  master,  am  I  not  ? 

Ant.  S.  I  think  thou  art,  in  mind,  and  so  am  I. 

Dro.  S,  Nay,  master,  both  in  mind  and  in  my  shape. 

Jnt.  S,  Thou  haat  thine  own  form. 

Dro.  S.  No,  I  am  an  ape. 

Imc.  If  thou  art  ohang'd  to  aught,  't  is  to  an  ass. 

Dro.  S.  'T  is  true ;  ahe  rides  me,  and  I  long  for  grass, 
r  is  80, 1  am  an  aaa ;  else  it  could  never  be, 
Bat  I  should  know  her,  aa  well  as  she  knovra  me. 

Air,  Come,  oome ;  no  longer  will  I  be  a  fool, 
To  poi  the  ilDgar  in  my  eye  and  weep, 


Whilst  man  and  master  laugh  my  woes  to  soom. 
Come,  sir,  to  dinner.— Dromio,  keep  the  gate.— 
Husband,  I  '11  dine  above  with  you  to-day, 
And  shrive  you  of  a  thousand  idle  pranks.^ 
Sirrah,  if  any  ask  you  for  your  mastes, 
Say,  he  dines  forth,  and  let  no  creature  enter.-— 
Come,  Sister. — ^Dromio,  play  the  porter  well. 

Ani.  S.  Am  I  in  earth,  in  heaven,  or  in  hell  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking  ?  mad,  or  well-advis'd  ? 
Known  unto  these,  and  to  myself  disguis'd  ? 
I  'U  say  as  they  say,  and  persever  so, 
And  in  this  mist,  at  all  adventures,  go. 

Dro,  S,  Master,  shall  I  be  porter  at  the  gate? 

Adr,  Ay,  and  let  none  enter,  lest  I  break  your  pate 

Luc.  Come,  oome,  Antipholus;  we  dine  too  late. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 


Enier  Axtipholus  of  Ephesus,  Dromio  of  EphestiSj 
Akoklo,  cmd  Balthazar. 
I     Ant,  E,  Good  signior  Angelo,  you  must  excuse  us ; 
'  Mj  wife  is  shrewish,  when  I  keep  not  hours, 

StT,  that  I  lingeHd  with  you  at  your  shop 
I  To  see  the  making  of  her  carkanet', 
And  that  to-morrow  you  will  bring  it  home ; 
Bit  here 's  a  villain,  that  would  face  me  down 
H«  met  me  on  the  mart,  and  that  I  beat  him, 
.bd  eharg'd  him  with  a  thousand  marks  in  gold ; 
Afid  that  I  did  deny  my  wife  and  house.— 
TboQ  drunkard,  thou,  what  did'st  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
Dro  E,  Say  what  you  vrill,  sir )  but  I  know  what  I 
know. 
Tiii  Jim  beat  me  at  the  mart,  I  have  your  hand  to 

show; 
L'  my*  skin  were  parchment,  and  the  blows  you  gave 

were  ink, 
Your  own  hand-writing  would  tell  you  for  certain* 
what  I  think. 
Ant.  E.  I  think,  thou  art  an  ass. 
Dro.  E.  Marry,  so  it  doth  appear, 

Bt  the  wrongs  I  snfTer,  and  the  bloves  I  bear. 
1  'UnM  kick,  being  kick'd ;  and  being  at  that  pass, 
V.  1  woald  keep  from  my  heels,  and  beware  of  an  ass. 
Ast.  E.  You  are  sad,  signior  Balthazar :  pray  God, 
our  cheer 
K:iT  answer  my  good-will,  and  your  good  welcome 

here. 
M.  I  hold  your  dainties  cheap,  sir,  and  your  wel- 
come dear. 
int.  E.  0^  fdgnior  Balthazar !  either  at  flesh  or  fish, 
^.  *sble^foll  of  welcome  makes  scarce  one  dainty  dish. 
Sal.  Good  meat,  sir,  is  common;  that  every  churl 

affords. 
Ast.  E.  And  welcome   more  common,  for  that 's 

nothing  but  "words. 
Ba/.  Small  cheer  and  great  welcome  makes  a  merry 

feast 
Aj^,  E.  Ay,  to  a  niggardly  host,  and  more  sparing 

cuest: 
^Ihragh  my  oates  be  mean,  take  them  in  good  part; 
fimer  ^leer  may  yoa  have,  but  not  with  better  heart. 
Bbi  loft !  my  door  is  lock'd.    Go  bid  them  let  us  in. 


'Hii^BritM:  fai 
^kumuimg  to  aai 


faif.  •. 


•  iTieUaiM.     *  the  :  in  f.  a.     ♦  Tb«M  two  words  not  in  f.  •.    •  fi^fiof,  i 
•  Om  paukad  «p,  a  frttender.    ^  an  am  :  in  f.  •.    •  hope  :  in  f.  •. 


Dro,  E.  Maud,  Bridget,   Marian,  Cicely,  Gillian, 

Gin!  [CaUir^. 

Dro,  8.  [T¥iihin,]  Mome,*  malt-horse,  capon,  cox- 
comb, idiot,  patch  !* 
Either  get  thee  fiom  the  door,  or  sit  down  at  the 

hatch. 
Doet  thou  conjure  for  wenches,  that  thou  eall'st  for 

such  store, 
When  one  is  one  too  many  ?  Go,  get  thee  from  tlie  door. 
Dro.  E.  What  patch    is  made    our  porter?— My 

master  stays  in  the  street. 
Dro,  S,  Let  him  walk  from  whence  he  eame,  lest  he 

catch  cold  on 's  feet. 
Ant,  E.  Who  talks  vrithin  there?  ho !  open  the  door. 
Dro,  8,  Bight,  sir:  I '11  tell  you  when,  an  you 'U  tell 

me  wherefore. 
Ant,  E,  Wherefore  ?  for  my  dinner :   I  have  not 

din'd  to-day. 
Dro,  8,  Nor  to-day  here  you  must  not,  come  again 

when  you  may. 
Ant.  E,  What  art  thou  that  keep'st  me  out  from 

the  house  I  owe  ? 
Dro,  8,  The  porter  for  this  time,  sir;  and  my  name 

is  Dromio. 
Dro,  E,  0  villain !  thou  hast  stolen  both  mine  office 

and  my  name : 
The  one  ne'er  got  me  credit,  the  other  mickle  blame. 
If  thou  hadst  been  Dromio  to-day  in  my  place. 
Thou  wouldst  hare  changed  thy  face  for  a  name,  or 

thy  name  for  a  faoe.^ 
Luce,  [Within.]  What  a  coil  is  there,  Dromio:  who 

are  those  at  the  gate  ? 
Dro,  E,  Let  my  master  in.  Luce. 
Luce,  Faith  no ;  he  comes  too  late; 

And  so  tell  your  master. 

Dro.  E.  0  Lord,  I  must  laugh :-« 

Have  at  you  with  a  proverb. — Shall  I  set  in  my 

staff? 
Luce.  Have  at  you  with  anothef:  that 's,^when  ^ 

can  you  tell  ? 
jDro.  8,  If  thy  name  be  called  Luce,  Luce,  thou  hast 

answer'd  him  well. 
Ant,  E,  Do  you  hear,  you  minion  ?  you  'U  let  us  in, 

I  trow?* 
Luce,  I  thought  to  have  ask'd  you. 
Dro.  8.  And  you  said,  no. 

Mr,  a  nimf  ptrffrtmr,  &/<cW— if. 
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Dro.  E,  So;   oome,  help!  well  itraok;  there  was 

blow  for  blow. 
Ant,  E.  Thou  baggage,  let  me  in. 
Luce.  Can  you  tell  for  whose  sake  ? 

Dro.  E.  Master,  knock  the  door  hard. 
Luce.  Let  him  knook  till  it  iiche. 

Ant.  E.  You  '11  cry  for  this,  minion,  if  I  beat  the 

door  down. 
Lwe.  What  needs  all  that,  and  a  pair  of  stodn  in 

the  town  ? 
Adr.  [Within.]  Who  is  that  at  the  door,  that  keeps 

all  this  noise  ? 
jDro.  5.  By  my  troth,  your  town  is  troubled  with 

unruly  boys. 
Ant.  E.  Are  you  there,  wife?  you  might  have  come 

before. 
Adr.  Your  wife,  sir  knave  ?  go,  get  you  from  the 

door. 
Dro,  E.  If  you  went  in  pain,  master,  this  knave 

would  go  sore. 
Ang.  Here  is  neither  cheer,  sir,  nor  welcome :  we 

would  fain  have  either. 
Bal,  In  debating  which  was  best,  we  shall  part^  with 

neither. 
Dro.  E.  They  stand  at  the  door,  master :  bid  them 

welcome  hither. 
Ant.  E.  There  is  something  in  the  wind,  that  we 

cannot  get  in. 
Dro.  E.  You  would  say  so,  master,  if  your  garments 
were  thin. 
Your  cake  here  is  warm  within :  you  stand  here  in  the 

cold: 
It  would  make  a  man  mad  as  a  buck  to  be  so  bought 
and  sold.* 
Ant.  E.  Go^  fetch  me  something :  I  'U  break  ope  the 

gate. 
Dro,  8.  Break  any  breaking  here,  and  I  'U  break 

your  knave's  pate. 
Dro.  E.  A  man  may  break  a  word  with  you,  sir, 
and  words  are  but  wind ; 
Ay,  and  break  it  in  your  face,  so  he  break  it  not  be- 
hind. 
Dro.  S.  It  seems,  thou  want'st  breaking.    Out  upon 

thee,  hind ! 
Dro,  E.  Here 's  too  much  out  upon  thee !    I  pray 

thee,  let  me  in. 
Dro.  8.  Ay,  when  fowls  have  no  feathers,  and  fish 

have  no  fin. 
Ant,  E,  Well,  I  '11  break  in.     Go,  borrow  me  a 
crow. 
Dro.  E,  A  crow  without  feather?  master,  mean  you 
so? 
For  a  fish  without  a  fin,  there 's  a  fowl  "without  a  feather. 
If  a  crow  help  us  in,  sirrah,  we  '11  pluck  a  crow  together. 
Ant.  E.    Go,   get  thee    gone :    fetch    me  an  iron 

crow. 
Bal   Have  patience,  sir ;  0  let  it  not  be  so : 
Herein  you  war  against  your  reputation, 
And  draw  within  the  compass  of  suspect 
Th'  unviolated  honour  of  your  wife. 
Once  this," — Your  long  experience  of  her  wisdom. 
Her  pober  virtue,  years,  and  modesty, 
Plead  on  her  part  some  cause  to  you  unknown ; 
And  doubt  not,  sir,  but  she  will  well  excuse 
Why  at  Uiis  time  the  doors  are  made  against  you. 
Be  rul'd  by  me :  depart  in  patience, 
And  let  us  to  the  Tiger  all  to  dinner ; 


And  about  evening  come  yourself  alone 

To  know  the  reason  of  this  strange  restraint. 

If  by  strong  hand  you  offer  to  break  in, 

Now  in  the  stirring  passage  of  the  day, 

A  vulgar  comment  will  be  made  of  it ; 

And  that  supposed  by  the  common  route, 

Against  your  yet  ungalled  estimation. 

That  may  with  foul  intrusion  enter  in, 

And  dwell  upon  your  grave  when  you  are  dead : 

For  slander  lives  upon  succession, 

For  ever  housed,  where  it  gets  possession. 

Ant.  E.  You  have  prevailed :  I  will  depart  in  quiet, 
And,  in  despite  of  mirth,  mean  to  be  merry. 
I  know  a  wench  of  excellent  discourse, 
Pretty  and  witty ;  wild,  and  yet  too,  gentle ; 
There  will  we  dine.     This  woman  that  I  mean, 
My  wife  (but  I  protest,  without  desert,) 
Hath  ofientimes  upbraided  me  withal : 
To  her  will  we  to  dinner. — Get  you  home. 
And  fetch  the  chain ;  by  this,  I  know,  't  is  made . 
Bring  it,  I  pray  you,  to  the  Porcupine  ;♦ 
For  there 's  the  house.     That  chain  will  I  bestow 
(Be  it  for  nothing  but  to  spiie  my  wife) 
Upon  mine  hostess  there.    Good  sir,  make  haste. 
Since  mine  own  doors  refuse  to  entertain  me, 
I  '11  knock  elsewhere,  to  see  if  they  '11  disdain  me. 

Ang.  I  '11  meet  you  at  that  place,  some  hour  hence. 

Ant.  E.  Do  so.    This  jest  shall  cost  me  some  ex- 
pense. [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— The  Same. 
Enter  Luciana,  and  Amtipholus  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  And  may  it  be  that  you  have  quite  forgot, 

A  husband's  office  ?    Shall  unkind  debate* 
Even  in  the  spring  of  love,  thy  love-springs  rot  ? 

Shall  love,  in  building,  grow  so  ruinate  ? 
If  you  did  wed  my  sister  for  her  wealth. 

Then,  for  her  wealth's  sake  use  her  with  more  kind- 
ness:      • 
Or,  if  you  like  elsewhere,  do  it  by  stealth : 

Muffle  your  false  love  with  some  show  of  blindnen^ 
Let  not  my  sister  read  it  in  your  eye ; 

Be  not  Uiy  tongue  thy  own  shame's  orator ; 
Look  sweet,  speak  fair,  become  disloyalty ; 

Apparel  vice  like  virtue's  harbinger : 
Bear  a  fair  presence,  though  your  heart  be  tainted , 

Teach  sin  the  carriage  of  a  holy  saint : 
Be  secret-false ;  what  need  she  be  acquainted  ? 

What  simple  thief  brags  of  his  own  attaint  ? 
'T  is  double  wrong  to  truant  with  your  bed, 

And  let  her  read  it  in  thy  looks  at  board: 
Shame  hath  a  bastard  fame,  well  managed; 

111  deeds  are  doubled  with  an  evil  word. 
Alas,  poor  women !  make  us  but  believe. 

Being  compact  of  credit,*  that  you  love  us, 
Though  others  have  the  arm,  show  us  the  sleeve, 

We  in  your  motion  turn,  and  you  may  move  ui». 
Then,  gentle  brother,  get  you  in  again : 

Comfort  my  sister,  cheer  her,  call  her  wife. 
'T  is  holy  sport  to  be  a  little  vain, 

When  the  sweet  breath  of  flattery  conquers  strife. 

Ant.  S.  Sweet  mistress,  (what  your  name  is  elae^ 
know  not, 

Nor  by  what  wonder  you  do  hit  of  mine,) 
Less  in  your  knowledge,  and  your  grace  you  sho^v  nc 

Than  our  earth's  wonder ;  more  than  earth  divine. 
Teach  me,  dear  creature,  how  to  think  and  speak  : 


\  ptfiart.     •  In  the  aaiiM  miim  m  out  ilanjc  phrase,  told.     «  One*  for  aUUt  nu  t^^9^^ «*»*-  ^_  j^l*  ^  ^  ^l?*!? /••jP«»*«< 
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Uy  open  to  my  earthy  gross  conceit, 
&notber'd  in  erron  feeble,  shallow,  wealc, 

The  folded  mean  ng  of  your  words'  deceit. 
kniosi  my  soul's  pure  truth,  why  labour  yon 

To  make  it  wander  in  an  unknown  field  ? 
Are  yo\i  a  god  ?  would  you  create  me  new  ? 

Transform  me  then,  and  to  your  power  I  '11  yield. 
Bat  if  that  I  am  I^  then  well  I  know, 

Your  weeping  siater  is  no  wife  of  mine, 
Nor  to  her  bed  no  homage  do  I  owe : 

Far  more,  far  more,  to  you  do  I  incline.' 
0,  train  rae  not,  sweet  mermaid,  with  thy  note, 

To  drown  me  in  thy  sister's  flood  of  tears. 
&1S.  syren,  for  thyselif,  and  I  will  dote : 

Spread  oVr  the  silver  waves  thy  golden  hairs, 
iod  ajL  a  bed  I  '11  take  thee,  and  there  lie ; 

And,  in  that  glorious  supposition,  think 
Qe  gains  by  death,  that  ha^  such  means  to  die : 

let  Love,*  being  light,  be  drowned  if  she  sink  ! 

Lw.  What !  are  you  mad,  that  you  do  reason  so? 

AtU.  S,  Not  mad,  but  mated ;'  how,  I  do  not  know. 

Jm.  It  is  a  fault  that  springeth  from  your  eye. 

JjU.  S.  For  gazing  on  your  beams,  fair  sun,  bemg  by. 

Luc.  Gaae  where  you  should,  and  that  will  clear 
your  sight. 

is/.  5.  As  good  to  wink,  sweet  love,  as  look  on 
ni^t. 

Lk.  Why  call  you  me  love?  call  my  sister  so. 

Anl.  S,  Thy  sisters  sister. 

Imc.  That 's  my  sister. 

JbU.  S.  No; 

It  u  thyself,  mine  own  self's  better  part ; 
^lise  eye's  clear  eye,  my  dear  heart's  dearer  heart ; 
Mt  food,  my  fortune,  and  my  sweet  hope's  aim, 
My  sole  earth's  heaven,  and  my  heaven's  claim. 

Uc.  All  this  my  sister  is,  or  else  should  be. 

Ast.  S.  Call  thyself  sister,  sweet,  for  I  am  thee. 
Tke  will  I  love,  and  with  thee  lead  my  life : 
Vmq  hast  no  husband  yet,  nor  I  no  wife. 
'J.Te  me  thy  hand. 

Lhc.  O,  soft,  sir !  hold  yon  still : 

V'j.  fetch  my  sister,  to  get  her  good* will.  [Exit, 

Enter  DaoMxo  of  Syracusej  running.* 

Axi.  S.  Why,  how  now,  Dromio !  where  run'st  thou 
nfaat? 

Dm.  S.  Do  you  know  me,  sir  ?  am  I  Dromio  ?  am  I 
yw  man?  am  I  myself? 

Aat,  8.  Thou  art  Dromio,  thou  art  my  man,  thou 
LT  Myself. 

Dro.  S.  Iamanaas;Iama  woman's  man,  and 
i^-des  myself. 

Ami.  S.  What  woman's  man?  and  how  besides  thy- 
»lf? 

Dro.  S.  Bdarry,  sir,  besides  myself,  I  am  due  to  a 
;  ▼3iean;  one  that  claims  me,  one  that  haunts  me,  one 
I  tim  will  have  me. 

Jxi.  S.  What  daim  lays  she  to  thee? 

I>rf>.  S,  BAarry,  sir,  such  claim  as  you  would  lay  to 
^^  boTM :  and  she  would  have  me  as  a  beast :  not 
^iz,  I  being  a  beast,  she  would  have  me ;  but  that  she, 
'%<ag  a  very  beastly  creature,  lays  claim  to  me. 

.h^S  What  is  she? 

Dro,  S.  A  very  reverend  body;  ay,  such  a  one  as  a 
:  ^sia  may  not  speak  of,  without  he  say,  sir-reverence.* 
*  2MTt  but  lean  luck  in  the  match,  and  yet  she  is  a 
^^Bdrras  fat  marriage. 
-^.  8.  How  dost  thou  mean  a  fat  marriage  ? 


Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  she 's  the  kitchen-weneh,  and  all 
grease;  and  I  know  not  what  use  to  put  her  to,  but  to 
make  a  lamp  of  her,  and  run  from  her  by  her  own  liglii. 
I  warrant,  her  rags,  and  the  tallow  in  them,  will  burn 
a  Polar  winter :  if  she  lives  till  doomsday,  she  '11  burn 
a  week  longe^than  the  whole  world. 

Ant.  S.  What  complexion  is  she  of.* 

Dro.  8.  Swart,  like  my  shoe,  but  her  face  nothing 
like  so  clean  kept:  for  why?  she  sweats;  s man  may 
go  over  shoes  in  the  grime  of  it. 

Ant.  8.  That 's  a  fault  that  water  will  mend. 

Dro.  S.  No,  sir;  'tis  in  grain:  <Noah's  flood  could 
not  do  it. 

Ant.  S.  What 's  her  name? 

Dro.  8,  Nell,  sir;  but  her  name  is  three  quartern, 
that  is,  an  ell ;  and  three  quarters  will  not  measure 
her  from  hip  to  hip. 

Ant.  8.  Then  she  bears  some  breadth? 

Dro.  S.  No  longer  from  head  to  foot,  than  from  hip 
to  hip :  she  is  spherical,  like  a  globe,  I  could  find  out 
countries  in  her. 

Ant.  8.  In  what  part  of  her  body  stands  Ireland? 

Dro.  8.  Marry,  sir,  in  her  buttocks :  I  found  it  out 
by  the  bogs. 
.  Ant.  8.  Where  Scotland? 

Dro.  8.  I  found  it  by  the  barrenneos,  hard,  in  the 
palm  of  the  hand. 

Ant.  S.  Where  France? 

jDro.  8.  In  her  forehead ;  arm'd  and  reverted,  mak- 
ing war  against  her  heir.^ 

Ant.  8,  Where  England'? 

Dro.  8.  I  look'd  for  the  chalky  clifis,  but  I  could 
find  no  whiteness  in  them :  but  I  guess,  it  stood  in 
her  chin,  by  the  salt  rheum  that  ran  between  France 
and  it. 

Ant.  8.  Where  Spain? 

Dro.  8.  Faith,  I  saw  it  not;  but  I  felt  it  hot  in  her 
breath. 

Ant.  8.  Where  America,  the  Indies? 

Dro.  8.  O !  sir,  upon  her  nose,  all  o'er  embellished 
with  rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires^  declining  their  rich 
aspect  to  the  hot  breath  of  Spam,  who  sent  whole 
armadoes  of  carracks  to  be  ballast  at  her  nose. 

Ant.  8.  Where  stood  Belgia,  the  Netherlands? 

Dro.  8.  0 !  sir,  I  did  not  look  so  low.  To  conclude, 
this  drudge,  or  diviner,  laid  claim  to  me:  call'd  me 
Dromio ;  swore,  I  was  assured  to  her :  told  me  what 
privy  marks  I  had  about  me,  as  the  mark  of  my 
shoulder,  the  mole  in  my  neck,  the  great  wart  on  my 
left  arm,  that  I,  amazed,  ran  from  her  as  a  witch :  and, 
I  think,  if  my  breast  had  not  been  made  of  faith,  and 
my  heart  of  steel,  she  had  transform'd  me  to  a  ourtail- 
dog,  and  made  me  turn  i'  the  wheel. 

Ant.  8,  6o,  hie  thee  presently  post  to  the  road, 
And  if  the  wind  blow  any  way  from  shore, 
I  will  not  harbour  in  this  town  to-night. 
If  any  bark  put  forth,  come  to  the  mart. 
Where  I  will  walk  till  thou  return  to  me. 
If  every  one  knows  us,  and  we  know  none, 
'T  is  time,  I  think,  to  trudge,  pack,  and  begone. 

Dro.  8.  As  from  a  bear  a  man  would  run  for  life. 
So  fly  I  from  her  that  would  be  my  wife.  [Exit. 

Ant.  S.  There 's  none  but  witches  do  inhabit  here. 
And  therefore  't  b  high  time  that  I  were  hence. 
She  that  doth  call  me  husband,  even  my  soul 
Doth  for  a  wife  abhor ;  but  her  fair  sister, 
Possess'd  with  such  a  gentle  sovereign  grace, 


:iiite.     ac 
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ACT  rr . 


Of  saeh  enohanting  pretenoe  and  diaooarae, 
Hath  almoot  made  me  traitor  to  myself: 
Bat,  lest  myself  be  guilty  of  self- wrong, 
I  '11  stop  mine  ears  against  the  mermaid's  song 
Enter  Anoxlo. 

Jng.  Master  Antipholus? 

Ant,  S.  Ay,  that 's  my  name. 

Ang.  I  know  it  well,  sir.    Lo !  here  is  the  chain. 
I  thought  to  haye  ta'en  you  at  the  Porcupine ; 
The  chain  unfinish'd  made  me  stay  thus  long. 

Ant.  8,  What  is  your  will  that  I  shall   do  with 
this? 

Ang,  What  please  yourself,  sir :  I  haye  made  it  for 
you. 

Ant.  S,  Made  it  for  me,  sir?  I  bespoke  it  not. 


Ang,  Not  once,  nor  twice,  but  twenty  times  yon  haye. 
(to  home  with  it,  and  please  your  wife  withal; 
And  soon  at  supper-time  I  '11  yisit  you. 
And  then  receiye  my  money  for  the  chain 

Ant,  8.  I  pray  you,  sir,  receiye  the  money  now, 
For  fear  you  ne'er  see  chain,  nor  money,  more. 

Ang,  You  are  a  merry  man,  sir.    Fare  you  well. 

]Ezii. 

Ant,  8,  What  T  should  think  of  this,  I  cannot  tell ; 
But  this  I  think,  there 's  no  man  is  so  yain, 
That  would  refuse  so  fair  an  ofier'd  chain. 
I  see,  a  man  here  needs  not  liye  by  shifts, 
When  in  the  streets  he  meets  such  golden  giits. 
I  '11  to  the  mart,  and  there  for  Dromio  stay : 
If  any  ship  put  out,  then  straight  away.  [Exit 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.—The  Same. 


Enter  a  Merchant,  Akoelo,  and  an  Officer, 

Mer.  You  know,  since  Pentecost  the  sum  is  due, 
And  since  I  haye  not  much  importun'd  you ; 
Nor  now  I  had  not,  but  that  I  am  bound 
To  Persia,  and  want  gilders  for  my  yoyage : 
Therefore,  make  present  satisfaction, 
Or  I  '11  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ang.  Even  just  the  sum, 'that  I  do  owe  to  yon, 
Is  growing^  to  me  by  Antipholus ; 
And,  in  the  instant  that  I  met  with  yon, 
He  had  of  me  a  chain :  at  fiye  o'clock, 
I  shall  receiye  the  money  for  the  same. 
Pleaeeth  you  walk  with  me  down  to  his  house, 
1  will  discharge  my  bond,  and  thank  you  too. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Epnesusj  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus, 
from  tie  Courtezan^s,* 

Off,  That  labour  may  you  saye :  see  where  he  comes. 

Ant.  E,  While  I  go  to  the  goldsmith's  house,  go  thou 
And  buy  a  rope's  end,  that  will  I  bestow 
Among  my  wife  and  these'  confederates, 
For  locking  me  out  of  my  doors  by  day.— 
But  poft,  I  see  the  goldsmith. — Get  thee  gone; 
Buy  thou  a  rope,  and  bring  it  home  to  me. 

Dro,  E,  I  buy  a  thousand  pound  a-year?  I  buy  a 
rope?  [Exit, 

Ant,  E,  A  man  is  well  holp  up  that  trusts  to  you : 
I  ]>romis'd  me  your  presence,  and  the  chain, 
But  neither  chain,  nor  goldsmith,  came  to  me. 
Belike,  you  thought  our  loye  would  last  too  long, 
If  it  were  chain'd  together,  and  therefore  came  not. 

Ang,  Saying  your  merry  humour,  here 's  the  note 
How  much  your  chain  weighs  to  the  utmost  caract, 
The  fineness  of  the  gold,  and  chargeful  fashion, 
Which  doth  amount  to  three  odd  ducats  more 
Than  I  stand  debted  to  this  gentleman : 
I  pray  you,  see  him  presently  diseharg'd. 
For  he  is  bound  to  sea,  and  stays  but  for  it. 

Ant,  E,  I  nm  not  fumish'd  with  the  present  money; 
Besides,  I  haye  some  business  in  the  town. 
Good  signior,  take  the  stranger  to  my  house. 
And  with  you  take  the  chain,  and  bid  my  wife 
Disburse  the  sum  on  the  receipt  thereof: 
Perchance,  I  will  be  there  as  soon  as  you. 

Ang.  Then,  you  will  bring  the  chain  to  her  yourself? 

Ant,  E,  No ;  bear  it  with  yon,  lest  I  come  not  time 
enough. 


Ang.  Well,  sir,  I  will.  Haye  you  the  chain  about  yon  ? 

Ant.  E.  An  if  I  haye  not,  sir,  I  hope  you  have. 
Or  else  you  may  return  without  your  money. 

Ang.  Nay,  come,  I  pray  you,  sir,  give  me  the  chain: 
Both  wind  and  tide  stay  for  this  gentleman, 
And  I,  to  blame,  haye  held  him  here  too  long. 

Ant.  E.  Good  lord !  you  use  this  dalliance,  to  excuse 
Your  breach  of  promise  to  the  Porcupine. 
I  should  haye  chid  you  for  not  bringing  it. 
But,  like  a  shrew,  you  first  begin  to  brawl. 

Mer.  The  hour  steals  on :  I  pray  you,  air,  dispatch. 

Ang.  You  hear,  how  he  importunes  me :  the  chain— 

Ant.  E.  Why,  giye  it  to  my  wife,  and  fetch  your 
money. 

Ang.  Come,  come ;  you  know,  I  gaye  it  you  eyennow. 
Either  send  tlie  chain,  or  send  by  me*  some  token. 

Ant.  E.  Fie !  now  you  run  this  humour  out  of  breath. 
Come,  where 's  the  chain?    1  pray  you,  let  me  see  it 

Mer.  My  business  cannot  brook  this  dalliance. 
Good  sir,  say,  whe'r  you  '11  answer  me,  or  no  ? 
If  not,  I  '11  leaye  him  to  the  officer. 

Ant.  E.  I  answer  you !  what  should  I  answer  you? 

Ang.  The  money  tiiat  you  owe  me  for  the  chain. 

Ant.  E.  I  owe  you  none,  till  I  receiye  the  chain. 

Ang.  You  know,  I  gaye  it  you  half  an  hour  since. 

Ant.  E.  You  gaye  me  none :  you  wrong  me  much 
to  say  so. 

Ang.  You  wrong  me  more,  sir,  in  denying  it : 
ConFider  how  it  stands  upon  my  credit. 

Mer.  Well,  officer,  arrest  him  at  my  suit. 

Off,  I  do,  and  charge  you  in  the  duke's  name  to 
obey  me. 

Ang.  This  touches  me  in  reputation. — 
Either  consent  to  pay  this  sum  for  me. 
Or  I  attach  you  by  this  officer. 

Ant.  E.  Consent  to  pay  for*  that  I  neyer  had? 
Arrest  me,  foolish  fellow,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Ang.  Here  is  thy  fee :  arrest  Ljm,  officer.— 
I  would  not  spare  my  brother  in  this  ease. 
If  he  should  scorn  me  so  apparently. 

Off  I  do  arrest  you,  sir.    You  hear  tlie  suit. 

Ant.  E.  I  do  obey  thee,  till  I  giye  thee  bail.— 
But  sirrah,  you  shall  buy  this  sport  as  dear. 
As  all  the  metal  in  your  shop  will  answer. 

Ang,  Sir,  sir,  I  shall  haye  law  in  Epheaus, 
To  your  notorious  shame,  I  doubt  it  not 
Enter  Dromio  of  8yraeus€. 

Dro,  8,  Master,  there  is  a  bark  of  Epidamnum, 
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Thtt  iiUyi  bat  tiU  her  owner  oobm0  aboard, 

And  then,  ffir,  ^e  bears  away.    Oar  fraoghtage,  sir, 

\  h«r0  eoQvey'd  aboard,  and  I  have  bought 

The  oil,  the  balsamum,  and  aqua-vitas. 

The  riiip  it  in  her  trim :  the  merry  wind 

Blows  fair  from  land ;  they  stay  for  nought  at  all, 

But  for  their  owner,  master,  and  yourself. 

Ant.  E.  How  now  ?  a  madman !  Why,  thou  peevish^ 
sheep, 
What  ship  of  Epidamnum  stays  for  me  ? 

Dro.  S.  A  ship  yon  sent  me  to,  to  hire  waflage. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  drunken  slave,    I  sent   thee  for  a 
rope; 
And  told  thee  to  what  purpose,  and  what  end. 

Dro.  S.  You  sent  me  for  a  rope's  end  as  soon. 
Too  sent  me  to  the  bay,  sir,  for  a  bark. 

Ani.  E.  I  will  debate  this  matter  at  more  leisure, 
Aiid  teaeh  your  ears  to  list  me  with  more  heed. 
To  Adrians,  villain,  hie  thee  straight ; 
G\re  her  this  key,  and  tell  her,  in  the  desk 
That  'fl  eoveHd  o'er  with  Turkish  tapestry. 
There  \b  a  purse  of  ducats :  let  her  send  it. 
TeU  her,  I  am  arrested  in  the  street, 
Acd  that  shall  bail  me.    Hie  thee,  slave,  be  gone. 
On.  officer,  to  prison  till  it  come. 

[ExewiU  Merchant,  Anoelo,  Offiar,  and  Aut.  £. 

Dro.  S.  To  Adriana?  that  is  where  we  din'd. 
Where  Dowsabel  did  claim  me  for  her  husband : 
She  is  too  big,  I  hope,  for  me  to  compass. 
Thither  I  must,  although  against  my  will. 
For  servants  must  their  masters'  minds  fulfil.      [Exit. 

SCENE  n.— The  Same. 
Enter  Adriana  and  Lvciasa, 
Air,  Ah !  Lamana,  did  he  tempt  thee  so  ? 
5fightst  thou  pereeive  austerely  in  his  eye 
Hat  he  did  plead  in  earnest  ?  yea  or  no  ? 
Look'd  he  or  red,  or  pale?  or  sad,  or  merry? 
Wbit  observation  mad'st  thou  in  this  case, 
Of  his  heart's  meteors  tilting  in  his  face? 
Im.  First  he  denied  you  had  in  him  no  right. 
Adr.  He  meant,  he  did  me  none :  the  more  my  spite. 
hue.  Then  swore  he,  that  he  was  a  stranger  here. 
Ak.  And  true  he  swore,  though  yet  forsworn  he 

were. 
I«e.  Then  pleaded  I  for  you. 
[    Mr.  And  what  said  he? 

I    Lk.  That  love  I  begg'd  for  you,  he  begg'd  of  me. 
I    Adr.  With  what  persuasion  did  he  tempt  thy  love  ? 
'    Lae.  With  words,  that  in  an  honest  suit  might  move. 
r:n^  he  did  praise  my  beauty;  then,  my  speech. 
Mr.  Didst  speak  him  fair? 

I««.  Have  patience,  I  beseech. 

Mr.  I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not  hold  me  still : 
^h  toDgae,  though  not  my  heart,  shall  have  his  will. 
H?  k  deformed,  erooked,  old,  and  sere,- 
ni-fac'd,  worse  bodied,  shapeless  everywhere ; 
TiekHK,  ungentle,  foolish,  blunt,  unkind, 
I  ^isroatical*  in  making,  worse  in  mind. 
I     liic.  Who  would  be  jealous,  then,  of  such  a  one  ? 
I  ^^«Til  lost  is  waii'd  when  it  is  gone. 
i     Mr.  Ahl  hut  I  think  him  better  than  I  say, 

ii^  yet  wonld  herein  others'  eyes  were  worse. 
I  Ftf  from  her  nest  the  lapwing  cries  away : 
i     My  heart  prays  for   Lim,  though   my  tongue  do 


Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse,  running, 
Dro.  S.  Here,  go :  the  desk !  the  purse !  swift*,  now 

make  haste. 
Luc.  How  hast  thou  lost  thy  breath  ? 
Dro.  8.  By  running  fast. 

Adr.  Where  is  thy  master,  Dromio  ?  is  he  well  ? 
Dro.  8.  No,  he 's  in  Tartar  limbo,  worse  than  hell 
A  devil  in  an  everlasting  garment*  hath  him  fell*, 
One  whose  hard  heart  is  button'd  up  with  steel ; 
Who  knows  no  touch  of  mercy,  cannot  feel* ; 
A  fiend,  a  fury^,  pitiless  and  rough ; 
A  wolf,  nay,  worse,  a  fellow  all  in  buff; 
A  back-friend,  a  shoulder-clapper,  one  that  counter- 
mands 
The  passages  and  alleys,  creeks  and  narrow  lands : 
A  hound  that  runs  counter,*  and  yet  draws  dry-foot 

well;* 
One  that,  before  the  judgment,  carries  poor  souls  to 
hell>*. 
Adr.  Why,  man,  what  is  the  matter  ? 
Dro.  8.  I  do  not  know  the  matter :  he  is  'rested  on 

the  case. 
Adr.  What,  b  he  arrested  ?  tell  me,  at  whose  suit. 
Dro.  8.  I  know  not  at  whose  suit  he  is  arrested  well , 
But  he 's  in  a  suit  of  buff  which  'rested  him,  that  can  I  tell. 
Will  you  send  him,  mistress,  redemption  ?  the  money 
in  his  desk  ? 
Adr.  Go  fetch  it,  sister. — ^This  I  wonder  at ; 

iExU  LVCIANA. 
ebt : — 
Tell  mej  was  he  arrested' on  a  band"  ? 

Dro.  8.  Not  on  a  band,  but  on  a  stronger  thing; 
A  chain,  a  chain :  do  you  not  hear  it  ring  ! 
Adr.  What,  the  chain? 

Dro.  8.  No,  no,  the  bell.  'T  is  time  that  I  were  gone : 
It  was  two  ere  I  left  him,  and  now  the  clock  strikes  one. 
Adr.  The  hours  come  back !  that  did  I  never  hear. 
Dro.  8.  O  yes ;  if  any  hour  meet  a  serjeant,  '&  turns 

back  for  very  fear. 
Adr.  As  if  time  were  in  debt !  how  fondly  dost  thou 

reason! 
Dro.  8.  Time  is  a  very  bankrupt,  and  owes  more 
than  he 's  worth,  to  season. 
Nay,  he 's  a  thief  too :  have  you  not  heard  men  say, 
That  time  comes  stealing  on  by  night  and  day?         , 
If  he  be  in  debt  and  theft,  and  a  serjeant  in  the  way, 
Hath  he  not  reason  to  turn  back  any  hour  in  a  day  ? 
Re-enter  Lucuna. 
Adr.  Go,  Dromio :  there 's  the  money,  bear  it  straight| 
And  bring  thy  master  home  immediately. — 
Come,  sister;  I  am  press'd  down  with  conceit, 
Conceit,  my  comfort,  and  my  injury.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  m.— The  Same. 

Enter  Antipholus  of  8yracuse,  weartng  the  chain. 

Ant.  8.  There 's  not  a  man  I  meet  but  doth  salute  me^ 
As  if  1  were  their  well  acquainted  friend ; 
And  every  one  doth  call  me  by  my  name. 
Some  tender  money  to  me,  some  invite  me; 
Some  other  give  me  thanks  for  kindnesses ; 
Some  offer  me  commodities  to  buy : 
Even  now  a  tailor  call'd  me  in  his  shop. 
And  showM  me  silks  that  he  had  bought  for  me, 
And,  therewithal,  took  measure  of  my  body. 
Sure,  these  are  but  imaginary  wiles, 
]  And  Lapland  sorcerers  inhabit  here. 


Sfc.    *Db/igmnd.     •■WMl:{nf.«.     •  Ser^Mnitwortbmf: 
y;  ThMbsld  rasgestad  tbe  ehan|E«  made  by  tbm  MS.  •owndAtor. 


'  i  fewinff  phnM.  mesaini;  u  kmni  bf  tks  $etnt  of  the  animaPt/oot. 
^t^daabOT,  in  thtdebtora of  tke  orown.     u  Bond. 


•  Not  in  f.  •.     •  This  Una  It  not  in  f.  •.     ^  The  old  copies  }mH 

•  An  altosion  to  bia  takinir  nerwrnt  arreatod  to  tha  Coonter  priwm. 
>•  This  waa  tha  aama  or  a  plaoa  of  confinement  under  tne  Bs 
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ACT  !▼. 


Enter  Dromio  of  Syracuse, 
Dro.  S,  Master,  here 's  the  gold  you  sent  me  for. 
What  have  you  got*  the  picture  of  old  Adam  new 
apparelPd*? 
Ant.  S.  What  gold  !•  this?    What  Adam  dost  thou 

mean? 
Dro.  S,  Not  that  Adam  that  kept  the  paradise,  but 
that  Adam  that  keeps  the  prison :  he  that  goes  in  the 
calfs-skin  that  was  kill'd  for  the  prodigal :  he  that 
come  behind  you,  sir,  like  an  evil  angel,  and  bid  you 
forsake  your  liberty. 
Ant.  S,  I  understand  thee  not. 
Dro.  S.  No  ?  why,  H  is  a  plain  case :  he  that  went, 
like  a  base-viol,  in  a  case  of  leather :  the  man,  sir,  that, 
when  gentlemen  are  tired,  gives  them  a  fob,  and  'rests 
them :  he,  sir,  that  takes  pity  on  decayed  men,  and 
gives  them  suits  of  durance ;  he  that  sets  up  his  rest  to 
do  more  exploits  with  his  mace,  than  a  morris-pike.' 
Ant.  S.  What,  thou  mean'st  an  officer? 
Dro.  S.  Ay,  sir,  the  Serjeant  of  the  band ;  he  that 
brings  any  man  to  answer  it,  that  breaks  his  band ;  one 
that  thinks  a  man  always  going   to  bed,  and  says, 
**  Grod  give  you  good  rest !" 

Ant.  S.  Well,  sir,  there  rest  in  your  foolery.  Is 
there  any  ship  puts  forth  to-night  ?  may  we  be 
gone? 
Dro.  S.  Why,  sir,  I  brought  you  word  an  hour  since, 
that  the  bark  Expedition  put  forth  to-night ;  and  then 
were  you  hindered  by  the  serjeant  to  tarry  for  the  hoy 
Delay.  Here  are  the  angels  tliat  you  sent  for  to  deliver 
you. 

Ant.  S.  The  fellow  is  distract,  and  so  am  I, 
And  here  we  wander  in  illusions. 
Some  blessed  power  deliver  us  from  hence ! 
Enter  a  Courtezan. 
Cour.  Well  met,  well  met,  master  Antipholus. 
I  see,  sir,  you  have  found  the  goldsmith  now : 
Is  that  the  chain,  you  promised  me  to-day  ? 
Ant.  S.  Satan,  avoid  !  I  charge  thee,  tempt  me  not ! 
Dro.  S.  Master,  is  this  mistress  Satan  ? 
Ant.  S.  It  is  the  devil. 

Dro.  S.  Nay,  she  is  worse,  she  is  the  devil's  dam : 
and  here  she  comes  in  the  habit  of  a  light  wench :  and 
thereof  comes  that  the  wenches  say,  "  God  damn  me," 
that 's  as  much  as  to  say, "  God  make  me  a  light  wench." 
It  is  written,  they  appear  to  men  like  angels  of  light : 
light  is  an  effect  of  fire,  and  fire  will  bum ;  ergOj  light 
wenches  will  bum.     Come  not  near  her. 

Cour.  Your  man  and  you  are  marvellous  merry,  sir. 
Will  you  go  with  me  ?  we  '11  mend  our  dinner  here. 

Dro.  S.  Master,  if  you  do  expect  spoon-meat,  be- 
speak a  long  spoon. 
Ant.  S.  Why,  Dromio? 

Dro.  S.  Marry,  he  must  have  a  long  spoon  that  must 
eat  with  the  devil. 
Ant.  S.  Avoid,  thou*  fiend  !  what  tell'st  thou  me  of 
supping  ? 
Thou  art,  as  you  are  all,  a  sorceress : 
I  conjure  thee  to  leave  me,  and  be  gone. 

Cour.  Give  me  the  ring  of  mine  you  had  at  dinner. 
Or  for  my  diamond  the  chain  you  promised. 
And  I  '11  be  cone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 
Dro.  S.  Some  devils  ask  but  the  parings  of  one's 
nail, 
A  rush,  a  hair,  a  drop  of  blood,  a  pin,  a  nut,  a  cherry- 
stone; 
But  she,  more  covetous,  would  have  a  chain. 
Master,  be  wise :  an  if  you  ^ve  it  her. 
The  devil  will  shake  her  chain,  and  fnght  us  with  it. 


Cour.  I  pray  you,  sir,  my  ring,  or  else  the  ehain. 
I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  cheat  me  so. 

Ant.  S.  Avaunt,  thou  witch!     Come,  Dromio,  lei 
us  go. 

Dro.  S.  Fly  pride,  says  the  peacock:  mistrem,  that 
you  know.  [Exeunt  Ant.  and  Dro. 

Cour.  Now,  out  of  doubt,  Antipholus  is  mad, 
Else  would  he  never  so  demean  himself. 
A  ring  he  hath  of  mine  worth  forty  ducats, 
And  for  the  same  he  promis'd  me  a  chain : 
Both  one  and  other  he  denies  me  now. 
The  reason  that  I  gather  he  is  mad, 
Besides  this  present  instance  of  his  rage, 
Is  a  mad  ta!e  he  told  to-day  at  dinner 
Of  his  own  doors  being  shut  against  his  entranoe. 
Belike,  his  wife,  acquainted  with  his  fits, 
On  purpose  shut  the  doors  against  his  way. 
My  way  is  now,  to  hie  home  to  his  house, 
And  tell  his  wife,  that,  being  lunatic. 
He  rush'd  into  my  house,  and  took  perforce 
My  ring  away.     This  course  I  fittest  choose. 
For  forty  ducats  is  too  much  to  lose.  [ExtL, 

SCENE  rV.— The  Same. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Ephesusj  and  a  Jailor, 

Ant.  E.  Fear  me  not,  man ;  I  will  not  break  away : 
I  '11  give  thee,  ere  I  leave  thee,  so  much  money, 
To  warrant  thee,  as  I  am  'rested  for. 
My  wife  is  in  a  wayward  mood  to-day. 
And  will  not  lightly  trust  the  messenger : 
That  I  should  be  attach'd  in  Ephesus, 
I  tell  you,  't  will  sound  harshly  in  her  ears. 

Enter  Dromio  of  Ephesus  toitk  a  rope^s^end. 
Here  comes  my  man :  I  think  he  brings  the  money .^ — 
How  now,  sir?  have  you  that  I  sent  you  for? 

Dro.  E.  Here 's  that,  I  warrant  you,  will  pay  them  alL 

Ant.  E.  But  where 's  the  money  ? 

Dro.  E.  Why,  sir,  I  gave  the  money  for  the  rope. 

Ant.  E.  Five  hundred  ducats,  villain,  for  a  rope  ? 

Dro.  E.  I  'U  serve  you,  sir,  five  hundred  at  the  rate. 

Ant.  E.  To  what  end  did  I  bid    thee    hie  thee 
home? 

Dro.  E.  To  a  rope's  end,  sir ;  and  to  that  end  am  I 
retum'd. 

Ant.  E.  And  to  that  end,  sir,  I  will  welcome  you. 

[Beating  Asm. 

Jail.  Grood  sir,  be  patient. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  'tis  for  me  to  be  patient;  I  am  in 
adversity. 

Jail.  Good  now,  hold  thy  tongue. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  rather  persuade  him  to  hold  his  hands. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  whoreson,  senseless  villain  ! 

Lhro.  E.  I  would  I  were  senseless,  sir ;  that  I  might 
not  feel  your  blows. 

Ant.  E.  Thou  art  sensible  in  nothing  but  blows, 
and  so  is  an  ass. 

Dro.  £.  I  am  an  ass,  indeed :  you  may  prove  it  by 
my  long  ears.  I  have  serv'd  him  from  the  hour  of 
my  nativity  to  this  instant,  and  have  nothing  at  his 
hands  for  my  service,  but  blows.  When  I  am  cold,  he 
heats  me  with  beating ;  when  I  am  warm,  he  cools  me 
with  beating :  1  am  wak'd  with  it,  when  I  sleep ;  rais-d 
with  it,  when  I  sit ;  driven  out  of  doors  with  it,  when 
I  go  from  home;  welcomed  home  with  it,  when  1 
return :  nay,  1  bear  it  on  my  shoulders,  as  a  beggar 
wont  her  brat ;  and,  I  think,  when  he  hath  lamed  me, 
I  shall  beg  with  it  from  door  to  door. 

Ant.  E.  Come,  go   along :    my    wife   is    oominf 
yonder. 


*  Wkmt  hmvt  99U  doiu  wUk      *  Arafarmiot  toth«Mfj6ftnt*ifiiitofbaff.     *  A  Maoruk  pik$.    •tbeatinttt. 
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EnUr  AoaiAif  A,  Lvciana,  the  Cowiexarij  and  a 
SckoohnasUr  called  Pinch. 

Dfo.  E.  Mistress,  respUe  fintm^^  respect  your-  end : 
or  rather  the  prophecy,  like  the  parrot,  '^beware  the 
r^'s  end." 

Ant.  E.  Wilt  thou  still  talk?  [Beats  him. 

Cour.  How  say  you  now?  is  not  your  husband  mad  ? 

Adr.  His  incivility  confirms  no  less. — 
Good  doctor  Pinch,  you  are  a  conjurer; 
Otablifih  him  in  his  true  sense  again, 
And  I  will  please  you  what  you  will  demand. 

Iak.  Alas,  how  fiery  and  how  sharp  he  looks  ! 

Cour.  Mark,  how  he  trembles  in  his  ecstasy  ! 

Pmck.  Give  me  your  hand,  and  let  me  feel  your 

Ant.  E,  There  is  my  hand,  and  let  it  feel  your  ear. 
Pinch.  I  charge  thee,  Satan,  housM  within  this  man. 
To  yield  possession  to  my  holy  prayers. 
And  to  thy  state  of  darkness  hie  thee  straight : 
I  eonJTire  thee  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven. 
AtU.  E.  Peace,  doting  wizard,  peace  !  I  am  not  mad. 
Adr.  0,  that  thou  wert  not,  poor  distressed  soul ! 
Ant.  E.  You  minion,  you ;  are  these  your  customers  ? 
Did  this  companion  with  the  safiron  face 
&e>el  and  feast  it  at  my  house  to-day, 
W}d]st  upon  me  the  guilty  doors  were  shut, 
iod  I  denied  to  enter  in  my  house  ? 

Adr.  0,  husband,  God  doth  know,  you  din'd  at  home ; 
Where  Vould  you  had  remained  until  this  time. 
Free  from  these  slanders,  and  this  open  shame  ! 
Axt.  E.  Din'd  at  home  ?    Thou,  villain,  what  say'st 

thou? 
Dro.  E.  Sir,  sooth  to  say,  you  did  not  dine  at  home. 
AfU.  £.  Were  not  my  doors  lock'd  up,  and  I  shut 

out? 
Dro.  E.  Perdy,  your  doors  were  lock'd,  and  you 

shut  out. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  not  she  herself  revile  me  there  ? 
Dro.  E.  Sans  fable,  she  herself  revil'd  you  there. 
Jnt.  E.  Did  not  her  kitchen-maid  rail,  taimt,  and 

soom  me? 
Dro.  E.  Certes,  she  did ;  the  kitchen- vestal  scom'd 

you. 
Ant.  E.  And  did  no*  -  :n  rage  depart  from  thence  ? 
Dro.  E.  In  verity,  3'ou  did : — my  bones  bear  witness, 
Tlu  anee  have  felt  the  rigour'  of  his  rage. 
Adr.  Is  U  good  to  soothe  him  in  these  contraries  ? 
Fihch,  It  is  no  shame :  the  fellow  finds  his  vein, 
Azd.  yielding  to  him,  humours  well  his  frenzy. 
i«f .  E.  Thou  hast  subom'd  the  goldsmith  to  arrest  me. 
Adr.  Alas,  I  sent  you  money  to  redeem  you, 
^  Dromio  here,  who  came  in  haste  for  it. 
Dro.  E.  Money  by  me !   heart  and  good- will  you 
might; 
^8L  nirely,  master,  not  a  rag  of  money. 
i?tf ,  E.  Went'st  not  thou  to  her  for  a  purse  of  ducats ! 
Adr,  He  came  to  me,  and  I  delivered  1*: 
Lsc.  And  I  am  witness  with  her  thai  she  did. 
Dro.  E.  God   and  the  rope-maker  noyr*  bear  me 
witness, 
Thil  I  was  sent  for  nothing  but  a  rope  ! 

^ixh.  Mistress,  both  man  and  master  is  possessed  : 
•  SBow  it  by  their  pale  and  deadly  looks. 
^Wr  Bunt  be  bound,  and  laid  in  some  dark  room. 
^.E.  Say,  wherefore  didst  thou  lock  me  forth 
to^ay? 
^^  ^j  dost  thou  deny  the  bag  of  gold  ? 
Jdi.  I  did  not,  gentle  husband,  lock  thee  forth. 


Dro.  E.  And,  gentle  master,  1  reoeiv'd  no  gold ; 
But  I  confess,  sir,  that  we  were  lock'd  out. 

Adr.  Dissembling  villain !  thou  speak'st  false  in  both« 

Ant.  E.  Dissembling  harlot !  thou  art  false  in  all, 
And  art  confederate  with  a  damned  pack 
To  make  a  loathsome,  abject  scorn  of  me ; 
But  with  these  nails  I  Ul  pluck  out  those  false  eyes, 
That  would  behold  in  me  this  shameful  sport. 

Enter  three  or  fourj  and  hind  Antipholvs  and 
Dromio. 

Adr.  0  bind  him,  bind  him !  let  him  not  oome  near 
me. 

Pinch.  More  company ! — the  fiend  is  strong  withii* 
him. 

Lue.  Ah  me !  poor  man,  how  pale  and  wan  he  looks. 

Ant.  E.  What,  will  you  murder  me?    Thou  iailor. 
thou. 
I  am  thy  prisoner :  wilt  thou  suffer  them 
To  make  a  rescue  ? 

Jail.  Masters,  let  him  go . 

He  is  my  prisoner,  and  you  shall  not  have  him. 

Pinch.  Go,  bind  this  man,  for  he  is  frantic  too. 

Adr,  What  wilt  thou  do,  thou  peevish  officer? 
Hast  thou  delight  to  see  a  wretched  man 
Do  outrage  and  displeasure  to  himself? 

Jail.  He  is  my  prisoner :  if  I  let  him  go, 
The  debt  he  owes  will  be  required  of  me. 

Adr,  1  will  discharge  thee,  ere  I  go  from  thee. 
Bear  me  forthwith  unto  his  creditor, 
And,  knowing  how  the  debt  grows,  I  will  pay  it. 
Good  mafter  doctor,  see  him  safe  convey'd 
Home  to  my  house. — O,  most  unhappy  day  ! 

Ant.  E.  O,  most  unhappy  strumpet ! 

Dro.  E.  Master,  I  am  here  enter'd  in  bond  for 
you. 

Ant.  E.  Out  on  thee,  villain !  wherefore  dost  thou 
mad  me? 

Dro.  E.  Will  you  be  boimd  for  nothing  ^  be  mad. 
good  master ; 
Cry,  the  devil. — 

Lue.  God  help,  poor  souls  !  how  idly  do  they  talk. 

Adr.  Go  bear  him  hence. — Sister,  go  you  wiUi  me. — 

[Exeunt  Pinch  and  assistants  vnth  Amt.  and  Dro. 
Say  now.  whose  suit  is  he  arrest:^  at  ? 

Jail.  One  Angclo,  a  goldsmith ;  do  you  know  him  ? 

Adr.  I  know  the  man.    What  is  the  sum  he  owes  ? 

Jail.  Two  hundred  ducats. 

Adr.  Say,  how  grows  it  due  ? 

Jail.  Due  for  a  chain  your  husband  hsd  of  him. 

Adr.  He  did  bespeak  a  chain  for  me,  but  had  it  not. 

Cour.  When  as  your  husband,  all  in  rage,  to-day 
Came  to  my  house,  and  took  away  my  ring, 
(The  ring  I  saw  upon  his  finger  now) 
Straight  afler  did  I  meet  him  with  a  chain. 

Adr.  It  may  be  so,  but  I  did  never  see  it. — 
Oome,  jailor,  bring  me  where  the  goldsmith  is  , 
I  long  to  know  the  truth  hereof  at  large. 
Enter  Antipholus  of  Syracuse,  vnth  his  rapier  drawn, 
and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Luc.  God,  for  thy  mercy !  they  are  loose  again. 

Adr.  And  oome  with  naked  swords.    Let 's  call  mere 
help, 
To  have  them  bound  again. 

Jail.  Away  !  they  '11  kill  us. 

[Exeunt  Adriaka,  Luciama,  and  JaUvr. 

Ant.  8.  I  see,  these  witches  are  afraid  of  swords. 

Dro.  S.  She,  that  would  be  your  wife,  now  ran  from 
you. 


\^tl^  Folwcirs  PirsC  Parts  of  the  Bighth  Liberal  Seienoe,  1579,  these  irordi  ooonr,  and  are  translated  in  a  marginal  note,  "All  i 
*■  mi  mkt  vbU."   Shakespeare  may  have  borrowed  both  a  phrase  and  a  title  from  this  work.   •  rigom :  in  f.  e.    *  Not  la  f.  •. 
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ACT  V. 


Ani,  S,  Gome  to  the  Centaur;  fetch  our  stuff'  firom 
I  thenoe : 

I     I  long  that  we  were  safe  and  sound  aboard. 
I         Dro.  S.  Faith,  stay  here  this  night,  they  will  surely 
I     do  us  no  harm ;  you  saw  tJiey  spake  us  fair,  gave  us 
I     gold.    Methinks  they  are  such  a  gentle  nation,  that 


but  for  the  mountain  of  mad  flesh  that  laims  marriage 
of  me,  I  oould  find  in  my  heart  to  stay  here  still,  and 
turn  witch. 

Ant,  8.  I  will  not  stay  to-night  for  all  the  town ; 
Therefore  away,  to  get  out  stuff  aboard.  [Exetmi. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    Before  an  Abbey. 
Enter  Merchant  and  Angelo. 

Ang.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  that  I  have  hinder'd  you; 
But,  I  protecit,  he  had  the  chain  of  me. 
Though  most  dishonestly  he  doth  deny  it. 

Mer.  How  is  the  man  esteemed  here  in  the  city  ? 

Ang.  Of  very  reverend  reputation,  sir ; 
Of  credit  infinite,  highly  belovM, 
Second  to  none  that  lives  here  in  the  city : 
His  word  might  bear  my  wealth  at  any  time. 

Mer,  Speak  softly :  yonder,  as  I  think,  he  walks. 
Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Syracuse. 
.    Ang.  'T  is  so ;  and  that  self  chain  about  his  neck, 
Which  he  forswore  most  monstrously  to  have. 
Grood  sir,  draw  near  with  me,  I  '11  speak  to  him.— 
Siguier  Antipholus,  I  wonder  much 
That  you  would  put  me  to  this  shame  and  trouble ; 
And  not  without  some  scandal  to  yourself. 
With  circumstance  and  oaths  so  to  deny 
This  chain,  which  now  you  wear  so  openly : 
Beside  the  charge,  the  shame,  imprisonment. 
7ou  have  done  wrong  to  this  my  honest  friend; 
Who,  but  for  staying  on  our  controversy, 
Had  hoisted  sail,  and  put  to  sea  to-day. 
This  chain,  you  had  of  me :  can  you  deny  it? 

Ant.  S.  i  think,  I  had :  I  never  did  deny  it. 

Mer.  Yes,  that  you  did,  sir ;  and  forswore  it  too. 

Ant.  8.  Who  heard  me  to  deny  it,  or  forswear  it  ? 

3fer.  These  ears  of  mine,  thou  knowest,  did  hear 
thee. 
Pie  on  thee,  wretch !  't  is  pity  that  thou  liv'st 
To  walk  where  any  honest  men  resort. 

Ant.  8.  Thou  art  a  villain  to  impeach  me  thus. 
'U  prove  mine  honour  and  mine  honesty 
Against  thee  presently,  if  thou  dar'st  stand. 

Mer.  I  dare,  and  do  defy  thee  for  a  villain,  {neydrato. 

Enter  Adriana,  Luciana,  Courtezan,  and  Others. 

Adr.  Hold !  hurt  him  not,  for  Grod's  sake !  he  is  mad.— 
Some  get  within  him' ;  take  his  sword  away. 
Bind  Dromio  too,  and  bear  them  to  my  house. 

Dro.  8.  Run,  master,  run ;  for  God's  sake  take  a  house ! 
This  is  some  priory : — in,  or  we  are  spoil'd. 

[Exeunt  Antipholus  and  Dromio  to  the  Abbey. 
Enter  the  Lady  Abbess. 

Abb.  Be    quiet,    people.     Wherefore    throng    you 
hither? 

Adr.  To  fetch  my  poor  distracted  husband  hence. 
Let  us  come  in,  that  we  may  bind  him  fast, 
And  bear  him  home  for  his  recovery. 

Ang.  I  knew,  he  was  not  in  his  perfect  wits. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry  now,  that  I  did  draw  on  him. 

Abb.  How  long  hath  this  possession  held  the  man  ? 

Adr.  TLJi  week  he  hath  been  heavy,  sour,  sad ; 
And  much  different  from  the  man  he  was ; 
But,  till  this  afternoon,  his  passion 
Ne'er  brake  into  extremity  of  rage. 

Ahh.  Hath  he  not  lost  much  wealth  by  wreck  of  sea  ? 


Buried  some  dear  friend  ?    Hath  not  else  hia  eye 
Stray'd  his  affection  in  unlawful  love  ? 
A  sin  prevailing  much  in  youthful  men, 
Who  give  their  eyes  the  liberty  of  gazing. 
Which  of  these  sorrows  is  he  subject  to  ? 

Adr.  To  none  of  these,  except  it  be  the  last ; 
Namely,  some  love,  that  drew  him  oft  from  home. 

Abb.  You  should  for  that  have  reprehended  him. 

Adr.  Why,  so  I  did. 

Abb.  Ay,  but  not  rough  enough. 

Adr.  As  roughly  as  my  modesty  would  let  me. 

Abb.  Haply,  in  private. 

Adr.  And  in  assemblies  too. 

AM).  Ay,  but  not  enough. 

Adr.  It  was  the  copy  of  our  conference. 
In  bed,  he  slept  not  for  my  urging  it ; 
At  board,  he  fed  not  for  my  urging  it; 
Alone,  it  was  the  subject  of  my  theme; 
In  company,  I  often  glanc'd  at"  it : 
Still  did  I  tell  him  it  was  vile  and  bad. 

Abb.  And  thereof  came  it  that  the  man  was  mad: 
The  venom  clamours  of  a  jealous  woman 
Poison  more  deadly  than  a  mad  dog^s  tooth. 
It  seems,  his  sleeps  were  hindered  by  thy  railing. 
And  thereof  comes  it,  that  his  head  is  light. 
Thou  say^st,  his  meat  was  sauced  with  thy  upbraidings: 
Unquiet  meals  make  ill  digestions ; 
Thereof  the  raging  fire  of  fever  bred : 
And  what  ^s  a  fever  but  a  fit  of  madness  ? 
Thou  say'st,  his  sports  were  hinder'd  by  thy  brawls : 
Sweet  recreation  barr'd,  what  doth  ensue, 
But  moody  and  dull  melancholy. 
Kinsman  to  grim  and  comfortless  despair, 
And  at  her  heels  a  huge  infectious  troop 
Of  pale  distemperatures,  and  foes  to  life? 
In  food,  in  sport,  and  life-preserving  rest 
To  be  (listurbM,  would  mad  or  man  or  beaat. 
The  consequence  is,  then,  thy  jealous  fits 
Have  scar'd  thy  husband  from  the  use  of  wits. 

Iajx.  She  never  reprehended  him  but  mildly, 
When  he  demeanM  himself  rough,  rude,  and  wildly. 
Why  bear  you  these  rebukes,  and  answer  not  ? 

Adr.  She  did  betray  me  to  my  own  reproof. — 
Good  people,  enter,  and  lay  hold  on  him. 

Abb.  No;  not  a  creature  enters  in  my  house. 

Adr.  Then,  let  your  servants  bring  my  husband  forth 

Abb.  Neither :  he  took  this  place  for  sanctuary, 
And  it  shall  privilege  him  from  your  hands, 
Till  I  have  brought  him  to  his  wits  again, 
Or  lose  my  labour  in  essaying  it. 

Adr.  I  will  attend  my  husband,  be  his  nurse. 
Diet  his  sickness ;  for  it  is  my  ofiloe. 
And  will  have  no  attorney  but  myielf, 
And  therefore  let  me  have  him  home  with  me. 

Abb.  Be  patient;  for  I  will  not  let  him  stir. 
Till  I  have  us^d  the  approved  means  I  have, 
With  wholesome  syrups,  drugs,  and  holy  prayen. 
To  make  of  him  a  formal  man  again. 
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baa  bnndi  and  parcel  of  mine  o&th, 

A  chiritable  duty  of  my  order ; 

Taerefore  depart,  and  leave  him  here  with  me. 

Adr.  1  will  not  hence,  and  leave  my  husband  here : 
And  ill  it  doth  bcaeem  your  holineea 
Td  separate  the  husband  and  the  wife. 

Abb.  Be  quiet,  and  depart :  thou  shaltnot  have  him. 

[ExU  AM>ess. 

Lftc.  Complain  unto  the  duke  of  this  indignity. 

Adr.  Gome,  go :  1  will  fall  prostrate  at  his  feet, 
A^  neTer  rise,  until  my  tears  and  prayers 
Have  mn  his  grace  to  come  in  person  hither, 
Aad  take  perforce  my  husband  from  the  abbess. 

}kr.  By  this,  I  think,  the  dial  points  at  fire : 
kmm,  I  *m  sure,  the  duke  himself  in  person 
Qmei  this  way  to  the  melancholy  rale, 
T^  place  of  death  and  solemn^  execution, 
Behind  the  ditches  of  the  abbey  here. 

Aug.  Upon  what  cause? 

}ltr.  To  see  a  reverend  Syracusian  merchant, 
ubo  pat  unluckily  into  this  bay 
Azamst  the  laws  and  statutes  of  this  town, 
Bfleaded  publicly  for  his  offence. 

Aug.  See,  where  they  come :  we  will  behold  his  death. 

Luc.  Kneel  to  the  duke  before  he  pass  the  abbey. 

Ei^erDuKX  attended;   ^oeon  bare-headed;  with  the 

Headsman  and  other  Officers, 

Dake.  Tet  once  again  proclaim  it  publicly, 
If  aar  fhend  will  pay  the  sum  for  him. 
He  shall  not  die,  so  much  we  tender  him. 

Adr.  Jttstioe,  most  sacred  duke,  against  the  abbess  ! 

Ddti.  She  is  a  virtuous  and  a  reverend  lady : 
'  h  oanot  be,  that  she  hath  done  thee  wrong. 

Adr.  May  it  please  your  grace,  Antipholus,   my 
husband, 
WlifliD  I  made  lord  of  me,  and  all  I  had, 
At  roar  important*  letter?,  this  ill  day 
k  moit  outrageous  fit  of  madness  took  him, 
iMt  desperately  he  hurried  through  the  street, 
^i\h  him  his  bondman,  all  as  mad  as  he) 
Do.a^  displeasure  to  the  citizens 
3f  mshing  in  their  houses,  bearing  thence 
EiQfb.  jewels,  any  thing  his  rage  did  like. 
0:fe  did  1  get  him  bound,  and  sent  him  home^ 
Whist  to  take  order  for  the  wrongs  1  went, 
Tr&t  here  and  there  his  fury  had  committed. 
AasQ.  I  wot  not  by  what  strange'  escape. 
He  broke  from  those  that  had  the  guard  of  him, 
Ad  with  his  mad  attendant  and  himself, 
Eaeh  one  with  ireful  passion,  with  drawn  swords, 
M^  iu  again,  and,  madly  bent  on  us, 
>  Wd  us  away ;  till,  raising  of  more  aid, 
^e  came  again  to  bind  them.    Then  they  fled 
'  'xq  this  abbey,  whither  we  pursued  them ; 
kid  here  the  abbess  shuu  the  gates  on  us, 
And  will  not  saflfer  us  to  fetch  him  out, 
W  send  him  forth,  that  we  may  bear  him  hence. 
Tbte-efore,  most  g[rsciou8  duke,  with  thy  command. 
Let  him  be  brought  forth,  and  borne  henoe  for  help. 

Mi.  Long  since  thy  husband  serv'd  me  in  my  wars, 
And  I  to  thee  engag'd  a  prince's  word, 
5^  thou  didst  make  him  master  of  thy  bed, 
To  do  him  all  the  grace  and  good  I  could. — 
^  mne  of  you,  knock  at  the  abbey  gate, 
^  htd  the  lady  abbess  come  to  me. 
I  irill  deiemiine  this,  before  I  stir. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Sens.  0  mistresSy  mistress !  shift  and  save  yourself. 


My  master  and  his  man  are  both  broke  loose, 
Be»BLten  the  maids'  a-row,*  and  bound  the  doctor, 
Whose  beard  they  have  sing'd  ofi*  with  brands  of  fire ; 
And  ever  as  it  blazed  they  threw  on  him 
Great  pails  of  puddled  mire  to  quench  the  hair. 
My  master  preaches  patience  to  him,  and  the  while 
His  man  with  scissars  nicks  him  like  a  fool  ;* 
And,  sure,  unless  you  send  some  present  help, 
Between  them  they  will  kill  the  conjurer. 

Adr.  Peace,  fool !  thy  master  and  his  man  are  here ; 
And  that  is  false,  thou  dost  report  to  us. 

Serv.  Mistress,  upon  my  life,  I  tell  you  true ; 
I  have  not  breath'd  almost,  since  I  did  see  it. 
He  cries  for  you,  and  vows,  if  he  can  take  you. 
To  scorch  your  face,  and  to  disfigure  you.  [Cry  tnthin. 
Hark,  hark,  I  hear  him,  mistress :  fiy,  be  gone. 

Duke,  Come,  stand  by  me;   fear  nothing.    Guard 
with  halberds  ! 

Adr,  Ah  me,  it  is  my  husband  !    Witness  you, 
That  he  is  borne  about  invisible : 
Even  now  we  housM  him  in  the  abbey  here, 
And  now  he  ^s  there,  past  thought  of  human  reason. 
Enter  Antipholus  and  Dromio  of  Ephesus, 

Ant,  E.  Justice,  most  gracious  duke !    6  !  grant  me 
justice. 
Even  for  the  service  that  long  since  I  did  thee, 
When  I  bestrid  thee  in  the  wars  and  took 
Deep  scars  to  save  thy  live ;  even  for  the  blood 
That  then  I  lost  for  thee,  now  grant  me  justice. 
'  ^ge.  Unless  the  fear  of  death  doth  make  me  dote, 
I  see  my  son  Antipholus,  and  Dromio  ! 

Ant.  E.  Justice,  sweet  prince,  against  that  woman 
there ! 
She  whom  thou  gav'st  to  me  to  be  my  wife. 
That  hath  abused  and  dishonoured  me. 
Even  in  the  strength  and  height  of  injury. 
Beyond  imagination  is  the  wrong, 
That  she  this  day  hath  shameless  thrown  on  me. 

Duke.  Discover  how,  and  thou  shalt  find  me  just. 

Ant.  E,  This  day,  great  duke,  she  shut  the  doors 
upon  me, 
While  she  with  harlots*  feasted  in  my  house. 

Duke.  A  grievous  fault.   Say,  woman,  didst  thou  so  ? 

Adr,  No,  my  good  lord :  myself,  he,  and  my  sister, 
To-day  did  dine  together.     So  befal  my  soul. 
As  this  is  false  he  burdens  me  withal. 

Luc.  Ne'er  may  I  look  on  day,  nor  sleep  on  night, 
But  she  tells  to  your  highness  simple  truth. 

Ang.  O  p^uPd  woman  !    They  are  both  forsworn: 
In  this  the  madman  justly  chargeth  them. 

Ant,  E.  My  liege,  I  am  advised  what  I  say ; 
Neither  disturbed  with  the  effect  of  wine. 
Nor  heady-rash  provok'd  with  raging  ire. 
Albeit  my  wrongs  might  make  one  wiser  mad. 
Thb  woman  lock'd  me  out  this  day  from  dinner : 
That  goldsmith  there,  were  he  not  pack'd  with  her, 
Could  witness  it,  for  he  was  with  me  then ; 
Who  parted  with  me  to  go  fetch  a  chain, 
Promising  to  bring  it  to  the  Porcupine, 
Where  Balthazar  and  I  did  dine  together. 
Our  dinner  done,  and  he  not  coming  thither, 
I  went  to  seek  him :  in  the  street  I  met  him, 
And  in  his  company,  that  gentleman. 
There  did  this  perjur  d  goldsmith  swear  me  down. 
That  I  this  day  of  him  received  the  chain, 
VThich,  God  he  knows,  I  saw  not :  for  the  which, 
He  did  arrest  me  with  an  ofiicei. 
I  did  obey,  and  sent  my  peasant  home 


;  in  f.  •.    '*  ImpaftwmaU.     >  itToiig :  in  f.  •.     *  One  a/Ur  ths  9tk$r. 
*  This  word  originally  meant  kirdmg,  and  was  appUed  to  eithar  lez. 
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For  certain  ducate :  he  with  none  retum'd. 
Then  fairly  1  bes^wke  the  officer, 
To  go  in  person  with  me  to  my  house. 
By  the  way  we  met 
My  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  rahble  more 
Of  vile  confederates :  along  with  them 
They  brought  one  Pinch,  a  hungry,  lean-fac'd  villain, 
/  A  mere  anatomy,  a  mountebank, 
'  A  thread-bare  juggler,  and  a  fortune-teller, 
A  needy,  hollow-ey^d,  sharp-looking  wretch, 
A  living  dead  man.     This  pernicious  slave, 
Forsooth,  took  on  him  as  a  conjurer, 
And  gazing  in  mine  eyes,  feeling  my  pulse. 
And  with  no  face,  as  H  were,  out-facing  me. 
Cries  out,  I  was  poFsess'd.     Then,  altbgether 
They  tell  upon  me,  bound  me,  bore  me  thence, 
And  in  a  dark  and  dankish  vault  at  home 
They*  left  me  and  my  man,  both  bound  together ; 
Till,  gnawing  with  my  teeth  my  bonds  in  sunder, 
I  gain'd  my  freedom,  and  immediately 
Ran  hither  to  your  grace,  whom  I  beseech 
To  give  me  ample  satisfaction 
For  these  deep  shames,  and  great  indignities. 

Ang.  My  lord,  in  truth,  thus  far  I  witness  with  him, 
That  he  dined  not  at  home,  but  was  lock'd  out. 

Dvke.  But  had  he  such  a  chain  of  thee,  or  no  ? 

Ang.  Ho  had,  my  lord ;  and  when  he  ran  in  here, 
These  people  saw  the  chain  about  his  neck. 

Mer.  Besides,  I  will  be  sworn,  these  ears  of  mine 
Heard  you  confess  you  had  the  chain  of  him. 
After  you  first  forswore  it  on  the  mart, 
And,  thereupon,  I  drew  my  sword  on  you ; 
And  then  you  fled  into  this  abbey  here. 
From  whence,  I  think,  you  are  come  by  miracle. 

Ani,  E.  I  never  came  within  these  abbey  walls, 
Nor  ever  didst  thou  draw  thy  sword  on  me. 
r  never  saw  the  chain,  so  help  me  heaven  ! 
And"  this  is  false  you  burden  me  withal. 

Duke.  Why,  what  an  intricate  impeach  is  this  ! 
I  think,  you  all  have  drunk  of  Circe's  cup. 
If  here  you  hous'd  him,  here  he  would  have  been ; 
If  he  were  mad,  he  would  not  plead  so  coldly  : — 
You  say,  he  dined  at  home ;  the  goldsmith  here 
Denies  that  saying. — Sirrah,  what  say  you  ? 

Dro.  E.  Sir,  he  dined  with  her,  there,  at  the  Porcupine. 

Cour.  He  did,  and  from  my  finger  snatch'd  that  ring. 

Ant.  E.  'T  is  true,  jny  liege ;  this  ring  I  had  of  her. 

Duke.  Saw^Bt  thou  him  enter  at  the  abbey  here  ? 

Cour.  As  sure,  my  liege,  as  I  do  see  your  grace. 

Duke.    Why,  this  is  strange. — Go  call  the  abbess 
hither. — 
1  think  you  are  all  mated,  or  stark  mad. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Mge.  Most  mighty  duke,  vouchsafe  me  speak  a  word. 
Haply,  I  see  a  friend  -will  save  my  life. 
And  pay  the  sum  that  may  deliver  me. 

Duke.  Speak  freely,  Syracusian,  what  thou  wilt. 

JEge.  Is  not  your  name,  sir,  oallM  Antipholus, 
And  is  not  that  your  bondman  Dromio  ? 

Dro.  E.  Within  this  hour  I  was  his  bondman,  sir ; 
But  he,  I  thank  him,  gnaw'd  in  two  my  cords : 
Now  am  I  Dromio,  and  his  man,  unbound. 

JEge.  I  am  sure  you  both  of  you  remember  me. 

Dro.  E.  Ourselves  we  do  remember,  sir,  by  you ; 
For  lalely  we  were  bound,  as  you  are  now. 
Vou  are  not  Pinch's  patient,  are  you,  sir  ? 

jEge.  Why  look  you  strange  on  me  ?  you  know  me 
weU. 

Ant.  E,  I  never  saw  you  in  my  life,  till  now. 


JEge.  0 !  grief  hath  chang'd  me,  Binoe  you  saw  ns 
last; 
And  careful  hours,  with  time's  deformed  hand, 
Have  written  strange  defeatures  in  my  face : 
But  tell  me  yet,  dost  thou  not  know  my  voice? 

Ant.  E.  Neither. 

^ge.  Dromio,  nor  thou  ? 

Dn).  E.  No,  trust  me,  sir,  nor  I. 

JEge.  I  am  sure  thou  dost. 

Dro.  E.  Ay,  sir ;  but  1  am  sure  I  do  not ;  and  ^at- 
soever  a  man  denies,  you  are  now  bound  to  believe 
him. 

JSge.  Not  know  my  voice  ?    0,  time's  extremity ! 
Hast  thou  so  crack'd  my  voioe,  split'  my  poor  tongue 
In  seven  short  years,  that  here  my  only  son 
Knows  not  my  feeble  key  of  untun'd  cares  ? 
Though  now  this  grained  face  of  mine  be  hid 
In  sap-consuming  winter's  drizzled  snow. 
And  all  the  conduits  of  my  blood  froze  up, 
Yet  hath  my  night  of  life  some  memory. 
My  wasting  lamps  some  fading  glimmer  left, 
My  dull,  deaf  ears  a  little  use  to  hear: 
All  these  old  witnesses  (I  cannot  err) 
Tell  me  thou  art  my  son  Antipholus. 

Ant.  E.  I  never  saw  my  faUier  in  my  life. 

JEge.  But  seven  years  since,  in  Syracusa,  boy, 
Thou  know'st  we  parted.  But,  perhaps,  my  son, 
Thou  sham'st  to  acknowledge  me  in  misery. 

Ant.  E.  The  duke,  and  all  that  know  me  in  the  eitr, 
Can  witness  with  me  that  it  is  not  so. 
I  ne'er  saw  Syracusa  in  my  life. 

Duke.  I  tell  thee,  Syracusian,  twenty  yean 
Have  I  been  patron  to  Antipholus, 
During  which  time  he  ne'er  saw  S>Tacuse. 
I  see,  thy  age  and  dangers  make  thee  dote. 

Enter  Abbess,  with  Antipholus  of  Syracuse  and 
Dromio  of  Syracuse. 

Abb,  Most  mighty  duke,  behold  a  man  much  wrong'd. 
[All  gather  to  see  them, 

Adr.  I  see  two  husbands,  or  mine  eyes  deceive  me  ! 

Duke.' One  of  these  men  is  Genius  to  the  other; 
And  so  of  these  :  which  is  the  natural  man, 
And  which  the  spirit  ?    Who  deciphers  them  ? 

Dro.  S.  I,  sir,  am  Dromio :  command  him  away. 

Dro.  E.  L  sir,  am  Dromio :  pray  let  me  stay. 

Ant.  S.  j^geon,  art  thou  not  ?  or  else  his  ghost  ? 

Dro.  S.  O,  my  old  master !  who  hath  bound  him  here? 

Abb.  Whoever  bound  him,  I  will  loose  his  bonds, 
And  gain  a  husband  by  his  liberty. — 
Speak,  old  iEgeon,  if  thou  be'st  the  man 
That  nad  a  wife  once  call'd  iEmilia, 
That  bore  thee  at  a  burden  two  fair  sons. 
O !  if  thou  be'st  the  same  ^geon,  speak, 
And  speak  unto  the  same  Emilia ! 

JEge.  If  I  dream  not,  thou  art  Emilia. 
If  ihou  art  she.  tell  me,  where  is  that  son 
That  floated  with  thee  on  the  fatal  raft  ? 

Abb.  By  men  of  Epidamnum,  he,  and  I, 
And  the  twin  Dromio,  all  were  taken  up ; 
But,  by  and  by,  rude  fishermen  of  Corinth 
By  force  took  Dromio  and  my  son  from  them. 
And  me  they  lefl;  with  those  of  Epidamnum. 
What  then  became  of  them,  I  cannot  tell ; 
I,  to  this  fortune  that  you  see  me  in. 

Duke,  Why,  here  begins  his  morning  story  right. 
These  two  Antipholus',  these  two  so  like. 
And  these  two  Dromios,  one  in  semblance,— 
Besides  his  urging  of  his  wreck  at  sea ; — 
These  are  the  parents  to  these  children. 


I  TiMre :  in  f.  •.     •  Dyot  readi,  **  at/'  and  pots  a  period  aftar  **  ohain.'*    >  oradtM  and  ipUttad :  in  f.  a 
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I    Wbieh  aeddoitally  are  met  together. 

!    Auipbolos,  thoa  cam'at  from  Corinth  first. 

Jnt.  S.  No,  air,  not  I :  I  came  from  SyracuBO. 

Dibb.  Slay,  aland  apart :  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Att.  E,  I  came  from  Corinth,  my  most  gracious  lord. 

Dro,  E,  Acd  I  ^^-ith  him. 

Awi,  E.  Brought  to  this  town  by  that  most  famous 
warrior, 
Dalre  Menaphon,  your  most  renowned  uncle. 

Air.  Which  of  you  two  did  dine  with  me  to-day  ? 

Ant.  S.  I,  gentle  mistress. 

Adr.  And  are  not  you  my  husband  ? 

AhI,  £.  No  ;  I  aay  nay  to  that. 
;      Ant.  S.  And  so  do  I,  yet  did  she  eall  me  so ; 
And  this  fair  gentlewoman,  her  sister  here, 
\M  call  me  brother. — What  I  told  you  then, 
f  hope,  I  shall  haire  leisure  to  make  good, 
I   If  this  be  not  a  dream  I  see.  and  hear. 

Aug.  That  ia  the  chain,  sir,  which  you  had  of  me. 

A-ii.  S.  I  think  it  be,  sir  :  I  deny  it  not. 

Ara.  E.  And  you,  sir,  for  this  chain  arrested  me. 

Ang.  1  think^  l  did,  air :  I  deny  it  not. 

Adr.  I  sent  you  money,  sir,  to  be  your  bail 
Bt  Drunio  ;  but  I  think,  he  brought  il  not. 

Dro.  E,  No,  none  by  me. 
'      AvA.  8.  Thia  purse  of  ducats  I  received  from  you, 
Aad  Dromio,  my  man,  did  bring  them  me. 
I  »^.  we  still  did  meet  each  other^s  man, 
Asd  I  was  ta'en  for  him,  and  he  for  me. 
And  thereupon  these  errors  all*  arose. 

A»i.  E.  These  ducats  pawn  I  for  my  father  here. 

Dub.  It  ahall  not  need :  thy  father  hath  his  life. 

Cmr.  Sir,  I  must  have  that  diamond  from  you. 

is/.  E.  There,  take  it ;  and  much  thanks  for  my 
good  cheer. 

Ahh.  Renowned  duke,  Tonchsafe  to  take  the  pains 
To  so  with  UB  into  the  abbey  here, 
Asd  hear  at  large  diacouraed  all  our  fortunes ; 
lad  all  that  are  aosembled  in  this  place, 

'u»   iata.     >UU:iate. 


That  by  this  sympathized  one  day's  error 
Have  suffered  wrong,  go,  keep  us  company. 
And  we  shall  make  full  satisfaction 
Twenty-five  years  have  I  been  gone  in  travail 
Of  you,  my  sons ;  and  at*  this  present  hour 
My  heavy  burdens  are  delivered. — 
The  duke,  my  husband,  and  my  children  both, 
And  you  the  calendars  of  their  nativity, 
Go  to  a  gossip's  feast,  and  go  with  me : 
After  so  long  grief  such  nativity  ! 

Duke,  With  all  my  heart :  I  '11  gossip  at  this  feast. 
[Exeunt  Duke,  Abbess,  .^oeon,  Courtezan^ 
Merchant,  Angelo,  aivd,  Attendants. 
Dro,  8.  Master,  shall  I  fetch  your  stuff  from  ship- 
board? 
Ant,  E.  Dromio,  what  stuff  of  mine  hast  thou  em- 
barked? 
Dro,  S,    Your  goods,  that  lay  at  host,  sir,  in  the 

Centaur. 
Ant.  8.  He  speaks  to  me. — ^I  am  your  master,  Dromio : 
Come,  go  with  us ;  we  '11  look  to  that  anon. 
Embrace  thy  brother  there  ;  rejoice  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Amt.  S.  and  £.,  Adr.,  and  Luc. 
Dro,  8.  There  is  a  fat  friend   at   your   master's 
house, 
That  kitchen'd  me  for  you  to-day  at  dinner : 
She  now  shall  be  my  sister,  not  my  wife. 
Dro.  E.  Methinks,  you  are  my  glass,  and  not  my 
brother : 
I  see  by  you  I  am  a  sweet-faced  youth. 
Will  you  walk  in  to  see  their  gossiping  ? 
Dro.  8.  Not  I,  sir;  you  are  my  elder. 
Dro.  E,  That 's  a  question  :  how  shall  we  try  it  ? 
Dro.  8.  We  '11  draw  cuts  for  the  senior :  till  then, 
lead  thou  first. 

Dro.  E.  Nay,  then  thus : 
We  came  into  the  world,  like  brother  and  brother ; 
And.  now,  let 's  go  hand  in  hand,  not  one  before  another. 

[Exeunt. 
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DKAMATIS    PEESONiE. 


Don  Pedro,  Prince  of  Arragon. 
John,  his  bastard  Brother. 
Claudio,  a  young  Lord  of  Florenoa 
Benedick,  a  young  Lord  of  Padua. 
Leonato,  Governor  of  Messina. 
Antonio,  his  Brother. 
Balthazar,  Servant  to  Don  Pedro. 


Frur  Francis. 
A  Gentleman. 
A  Sexton. 
ABoy  . 

Hero,  Daughter  to  Leonato. 
Beatrice,  Niece  to  Leonato. 

Ursula*^  1  ^'^^^^o^^n  attending  on  Hero. 

Watchmen,  and  attendants,  &o. 
SOENE.  Messina. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  L— Be&re  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Lkonato,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and  others^  with  a 
Gentleman} 

Lean.  1  learn  in  this  letter,  that  Don  Pedro  of  Ar- 
ragon comes  this  night  to  Messina. 

Gent*  He  is  very  near  by  this :  he  was  not  three 
leagues  off  when  I  left  him. 

Leon.  How  many  gentlemen  have  you  lost  in  this 
action? 

Gent.  But  few  of  any  sort,  and  none  of  name. 

Leon.  A  victory  is  twice  itself,  when  the  achiever 
brings  home  fuH  numbers.  I  find  here,  that  Don 
Pedro  hath  bestowed  much  honour  on  a  young  Floren- 
tine, called  Ciaudio. 

Gent.  Much  deserved  on  his  part,  and  equally  re- 
membered by  Don  Pedro :  he  hath  borne  himself  be- 
yond the  promise  of  his  age,  doing  in  the  figure  of  a 
lamb  the  feats  of  a  lion :  he  hath,  indeed,  better  bet- 
tered expectation,  than  you  must  expect  of  me  to  tell 
you  how. 

Leon.  He  hath  an  uncle,  here  in  Messina,  will  be 
very  much  glad  of  it. 

Gent.  I  have  already  delivered  him  letters,  and  there 
appears  much  joy  in  him ;  even  so  much,  that  joy  could 
not  show  itself  modest  enough  without  a  badge  of  bit- 
terness. 

Leon.  Did  he  break  out  into  tears  ? 

Gent   In  great  measure. 

Leon.  A  kind  overflow  of  kindness.  There  are  no 
faces  truer  than  those  that  are  so  washed ;  how  much 
better  is  it  to  weep  at  joy,  than  to  joy  at  weeping  ? 

Beat.  I  pray  you,  is  signior  Montanto'  returned  from 
the  wars,  or  no  ? 

Gent.  I  know  noiic  of  that  name,  lady :  there  was 
none  such  in  the  army  of  any  sort.  { 


Leon.  What  is  he  that  you  ask  for,  niece? 

Hero.  My  oousin  means  signior  Benedick  of  Padna. 

Gent.  O !  he  is  returned,  and  as  pleasant  a«  ever  he 
was. 

Beat.  He  set  up  his  bills  here  in  Messina,  and  chal- 
lenged Cupid  at  Uie  flight* ;  and  my  uncle's  fool,  read- 
ing the  challenge,  subscribed  for  Cupid,  and  challenged 
him  at  the  bird-bolt*. — I  pray  you,  how  many  hath  be 
killed  and  eaten  in  these  wars  ?  But  how  many  hath  be 
killed  ?  for,  indeed,  I  promised  to  eat  all  of  his  killing. 

Leon.  Faith,  niece,  you  tax  signior  Benedick  too 
much ;  but  he  '11  be  meet  with  you,  I  doubt  it  not. 

Gent.  He  hath  done  good  service,  lady,  in  these 
wars. 

Beat.  You  had  musty  victual,  and  he  hath  holp  to 
eat  it :  he  is  a  very  valiant  trencher-man ;  he  hath  an 
excellent  stomach. 

Gent.  And  a  good  soldier  too,  lady.  * 

Beat.  And  a  good  soldier  to  a  lady ;  but  what  is  he 
to  a  lord  ? 

Gent.  A  lord  to  a  lord,  a  man  to  a  man;  stuffed' 
with  all  honourable  virtues. 

Beat.  It  is  so,  indeed :  he  is  no  less  than  a  stuffed 
man ;  but  for  the  stufiing^ — ^Well,  we  are  all  mortal. 

Leon.  You  must  not,  sir,  mistake  my  niece.  There 
is  a  kind  of  merry  war  betwixt  signior  Benedick  and 
her :  they  never  meet,  but  there 's  a  skirmish  of  wit 
between  them. 

Beat,  Alas !  he  gets  nothing  by  that.  In  our  last 
conflict  four  of  his  five  wits*  went  halting  ofij  and  now 
is  the  whole  man  governed  with  one ;  so  that  if  he  have 
wit  enough  to  keep  himself  warm,  let  him  bear  it  for 
a  difference*  between  himself  and  his  horse;  for  it  is  all 
the  wealth  that  he  hath  left  to  be  known  a  reasonable 
creature. — ^Who  is  his  companion  now?  He  hath  every 
month  a  new  sworn  brother. 


>  Messenger :  in  f.  e.     «  Thronghont  the  Scene  :  Mess. :  in  f.  ©.     *  A  term  of  «A*  feneinif^ekool.     ♦  A  long  and  ligkufoathtrod  mrrom^ 
wed  for  objei*tK  at  a  distanoe.     •  A  *hort  and  thiek  arroip,,  for  near  aim.     •  Stored,     "i  Chaucer  use*  the  five  «»it«  for  the  &▼•  j 
A  aimilar  enumeration,  referred  to  in  the  text,  wa«  made  of  the  intellectual  powers.     *  In  heraldry,  a  distinction. 
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Got  b'tpoHible? 

Btat.  Very  easily  possible :  he  wean  his  faith  but  as 

tke&shionefhishatyitever  changes  with  the  neoctbloek. 

Gent.  I  see,  lady,  the  gentlemaa  is  not  in  your  booksi* 

Btat.  No;  an  he  were,  I  would  bum  my  study. 
Btff  1  focf  you,  who  is  his  oompanion  ?  Is  there  no 
jwag  eqoarar*  now,  that  will  make  a  voyage  with  him 
MtliedeTil? 

Got,  He  is  most  in  the  company  of  the  right  noble 
Clftodio. 

Beat,  0  Loid !  he  will  hang  upon  him  like  a  dis- 
eise:  he  is  sooner  caught  than  the  pestilence,  and  the 
taker  ruiu  presently  maid.  God  help  Uie  noble  Claudio ! 
if  he  hare  caught  the  Benedick,  it  will  cost  him  a  thou- 
and  pooad  ere  he  be  cured. 

Gait.  I  will  hold  friends  with  you,  lady. 

Beat.  Do,  good  friend. 

Leon.  You  will  never  run  mad,  niece, 

Beat.  No,  not  till  a  hot  January.  ' 

GttU.  Don  Pedro  is  approached. 
Eater  JMm  Pbdso,  John,  Claudio,  Bknxdick,  Bal- 
thazar, and  others. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  signior  Leonato,  are  you'  come  to 
n»et  your  trouble  ?  the  fashion  of  the  world  is  to  avoid 
txA,  and  you  encounter  it. 

Leon.  Never  came  trouble  to  my  house  in  the  like- 
ness of  your  grace ;  for  trouble  being  gone,  comfort 
sJMBid  remain,  but  when  you  depart  from  me,  sorrow 
ihideB.  and  happiness  takes  his  leave. 

D.  Pedro.  You.  embrace  your  charge  too  willingly. 
I  tiunk,  this  is  your  daughter. 

Leon.  Her  mother  hath  many  times  told  me  so. 

Beae.  Were  you  in  doubt,  sir,  that  you  asked  her  ? 

Leon.  Signior  Benedick,  no ;  for  then  were  you  a  child. 

D.  Ptdro.  You  have  it  full,  Benedick :  we  may  guess 
\ij  thia  what  you  are,  being  a  man. — ^Truly,  the  lady 
iiihea  herself.-^Be  happy,  lady,  for  you  are  like  an 
bnranble  father. 

Bene.  If  signior  Leonato  be  her  father,  she  would 
sot  lare  his  head  on  her  shoulders  for  all  Messina,  as 
lite  him  as  she  is. 

Beat.  I  wonder  that  you  will  still  be  talking,  signior 
Beaediek :  no  body  marks  you. 

Bene.  What,  my  dear  lady  Disdain !   are  you  yet 

Beat.  Is  it  possible  disdain  should  die,  while  she 
^  such  meet  food  to  feed  it,  as  signior  Benedick  ? 
Counesy  itself  must  convert  to  disdain,  if  you  come  in 
licr  presence. 

Bene.  Then  is  courtesy  a  turn-coat.  But  it  is  cer- 
:aa.  I  am  loved  of  all  ladies,  only  you  excepted ;  and 
!  ^^M  I  could  find  in  my  heart  that  I  had  not  a  hard 
^evt.  for,  truly,  I  love  none. 

Beat.  A  dear  happiness  to  women :  they  would  else 
i^re  been  troubled  with  a  pernicious  suitor.  I  thank 
(rii.  and  my  cold  blood,  I  am  of  your  humour  for 
iiftt:  I  had  rather  hear  my  dog  bark  at  a  crow,  than  a 
Ban  swear  he  loves  me. 

Bene  God  keep  your  ladyship  still  in  that  mind; 
■»  mne  gentleman  or  other  shall  'scape  a  predestinate 
■ritebed  face. 

Beat.  Scratching  could  not  make  it  worse,  an  H  were 
ndi  a  face  as  yours. 

Bene.  Well,  you  are  a  rare  parrot-teacher. 

Beat.  A  bird  of  my  tongue  is  better  than  a  beast  of 
yon. 

Bene.  I  would,  my  horse  had  the  speed  of  your 
^fzat.  and  so  good  a  oontinuer.  But  keep  your  way 
'^  God's  name :  I  have  done. 


Beat.  You  alwayi  end  with  a  jade's  trick :  I  know 
you  of  old. 

D.  Padro.  That*  is  the  sum  of  all. — ^Leonato, — sig- 
nior Claudio,  and  signior  Benedick, — ^my  dear  friend 
Leonato  hath  invited  you  all.  I  tell  him  we  shall  stay 
here  at  the  least  a  month,  and  he  heartily  prays  some 
occasion  may  detain  us  longer :  I  dare  swear  he  is  no 
hypocrite,  but  prays  from  hu  heart. 

Ii«on.  If  you  swear,  my  lord,  you  shall  not  be  for- 
sworn.— ^Let  me  bid  you  welcome,  my  lord:  being 
reconciled  to  the  prince  your  brother,  I  owe  you  all  duty. 

John.  I  thank  you :  I  am  not  of  many  words,  but  I 
thank  you. 

Leon.  Please  it  your  grace,  lead  on  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Your  hand,  Leonato :  we  will  go  together. 
[Exeunt  ail  but  Bsnkdick  and  Clavdio. 

Claud.  Benedick,  didst  thou  note  the  daughter  of 
signior  Leonato  ? 

Bene.  I  noted  her  not ;  but  I  looked  on  her. 

Ckud.  Is  she  not  a  modest  young  lady  ? 

Bene.  Do  you  question  me,  as  an  hcmest  man  should 
do,  for  my  simple  true  judgment ;  or  would  you  have 
me  speak  after  my  custom,  as  being  a  professed  tyrant 
to  their  sex  ? 

Claud.  No ;  I  pray  thee,  speak  in  sober  judgment. 

Bene.  Why,  'i  faith,  methinks  she 's  too  low  for  a 
high  praise,  too  brown  for  a  fair  praise^  and  too  little 
for  a  great  praise :  only  this  commendation  I  can  afford 
her ;  that  were  she  other  than  she  is,  she  were  unhand- 
some, and  being  no  other  but  as  she  is,  I  do  not  like 
her. 

Claud.  Thou  thinkest,  I  am  in  sport :  I  pray  thee, 
tell  me  truly  how  thou  lik'st  her. 

Bene.  Would  you  buy  her,  that  you  inquire  after  her  ? 

Claud.  Can  the  world  buy  such  a  jewel  ? 

Bene.  Yea,  and  a  case  to  put  it  into.  But  speak  you 
this  with  a  sad  brow,  or  do  you  play  the  flouting  Jack, 
to  tell  us  Cupid  is  a  good  hare-finder,  and  Vulcan  a 
rare  carpenter  ?  Come,  in  what  key  shall  a  man  take 
you,  to  go*  in  the  song  r 

Claud.  In  mine  eye  she  is  the  sweetest  lady  that 
ever  I  looked  on. 

Bene.  I  can  see  yet  without  spectacles,  and  I  see  no 
such  matter ;  there 's  her  cousin,  an  she  were  not  pos- 
sessed with  a  fury,  exceeds  her  as  much  in  beauty,  as 
the  first  of  May  doth  the  last  of  December.  But  1 
hope,  you  have  no  intent  to  turn  husband,  have  you  ? 

Claud.  I  would  scarce  trust  myself,  though  I  had 
sworn  the  contrary,  if  Hero  would  be  my  wife. 

Bene.  U  't  come  to  this,  i'  faith  ?  Hath  not  the  world 
one  man,  but  he  will  wear  his  cap  with  suspicion? 
Shall  I  never  see  a  bachelor  of  threescore  again  ?  Go 
to,  i'  faith ;  an  thou  wilt  needs  thrust  thy  neck  into  a 
yoke,  wear  the  print  of  it,  and  sigh  away  Sundays. 
Look;  Don  Pedro  is  returned  to  seek  you. 
Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  What  secret  hath  held  you  here,  thai 
you  followed  not  to  Leonato's  ? 

Bene.  I  would  your  grace  would  constrain  me  to 
teU. 

D.  Pedro.  I  charge  thee  on  thy  allegiance. 

Bene.  You  hear,  count  Claudio :  I  can  be  secret  as 
a  dumb  man,  I  would  have  you  think  so ;  but  on  my 
allegiance. — ^mark  you  this,  on  my  allegiance. — He  is 
in  love.  With  whom  ? — ^now  that  is  your  grace's  part. 
— Mark,  how  short  the  answer  is : — ^with  Hero,  Leo- 
nato's  short  daui;hter. 

Claud.  If  this  were  so,  so  were  it  uttered. 

Bene.  Like  the  old  tale,  my  lord :  it  is  not  so,  noi 


*  T^  pl»m«a  M  derired,  sayt  Kaight,  from  booka  of  oredit.    >  Quarrtler.     *  The  old  oopim  read :  yon  are.    *  Old  oop. :  Thia.    •  JMt 
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Hvna  not  bo;^    bat,  indeed,  Gcd  forbid  it  should 
be  80. 

Claud.  If  my  passion  change  not  shortly,  God  for- 
bid it  should  be  otherwise. 

D.  Pedro.  Amen,  if  you  love  her;  for  the  lady  is 
very  well  wortl^jr. 

Claud.  You  speak  this  to  fetch  me  in,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  I  speak  my  thought. 

Claud.  And  in  faith,  my  lord,  I  spoke  mine. 

Bene.  And  by  my  two  faiths  and  troths,  my  lord,  I 
spoke  mine. 

Claud.  That  I  love  her,  I  feel. 

D.  Pedro.  That  she  is  worthy,  I  know. 

Bene.  That  I  neither  feel  how  she  should  be  loved, 
nor  know  how  she  should  be  worthy,  is  the  opinion 
that  fire  cannot  melt  out  of  me :  I  will  die  in  it  at  the 
stake. 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wast  ever  an  obstinate  heretic  in 
the  despite  of  beauty. 

Claud.  And  never  could  maintain  his  part,  but  in 
the  force  of  his  will. 

Bene.  That  a  woman  conceived  me,  I  thank  her: 
that  she  brought  me  up,  I  likewise  give  her  most  humble 
thanks :  but  that  I  will  have  a  recheat*  winded  in  my 
forehead,  or  hang  my  bugle  in  an  invisible  baldrick', 
all  women  shall  pardon  me.  Because  I  will  not  do 
them  the  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do  myself  the 
right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  is.  (for  the  which  I 
may  go  the  finer)  I  will  live  a  bachelor. 

D.  Pedro.  I  shall  see  thee,  ere.I  die,  look  pale  with  love. 

Bene.  With  anger,  with  sickness,  or  with  hunger, 
my  lord ;  not  with  love :  prove,  that  ever  I  lose  more 
blood  with  love,  than  I  will  get  again  with  drinking, 
pick  out  mine  eyes  with  a  ballad-maker's  pen,  and  hang 
me  up  at  the  door  of  a  brothel-house  for  the  sign  of 
blind  Cupid. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  if  ever  thou  dost  fall  from  this  faith, 
thou  wilt  prove  a  notable  argument. 

Bene.  If  I  do,  hang  me  in  a  bottle  like  a  cat,  and 
shoot  at  me ;  and  he  that  first*  hits  me,  let  him  be 
clapped  on  the  shoulder,  and  called  Adam.* 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  as  time  shall  try : 
"  In  time  the  savage  bull  doth  bear  the  yoke."' 

Bene.  The  savage  bull  may,  but  if  ever  the  sensible 
Benedick  bear  it,  pluck  off  the  bull's  horns,  and  set  them 
in  my  forehead ;  and  let  me  be  vilely  painted,  and  in 
such  great  letters  as  they  write,  '^  Here  is  good  horse 
to  hire,"  let  them  signify  under  my  sign, — ^^  Here  you 
may  see  Benedick  the  married  man." 

Claud.  If  this  should  ever  happen,  thou  wouldst  be 
horn-mad. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  if  Cupid  have  not  spent  all  his  quiver 
in  Venice,  thou  wilt  quake  for  this  shortly. 

Bene.  I  look  for  an  earthquake  too,  then. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  you  will  temporize  with  the  hours. 
In  the  mean  time,  good  signior  Benedick,  repair  to 
Leonato's :  commend  me  to  him,  and  tell  him,  I  will 
not  fail  him  at  supper;  for,  indeed,  he  hath  made  great 
preparation. 

Bene^  I  have  almost  matter  enough  in  me  for  such 
an  embassage ;  and  so 'I  commit  you — 

Claud.  To  the  tuition  of  God :  from  my  house,  if  I 
had  it.— 

D.  Pedro.  The  sixth  of  July :  your  loving  friend, 
Benedick. 


Bene.  Nay,  mock  not,  mock  not.  The  body  of  your 
discourse  is  sometime  guarded'  with  fragments,  and  the 
guards  are  but  slightly  basted  on  neither :  ere  you  flout 
old  ends*  any  farther,  examine  your  conscience,  and  so 
I  leave  you.  [Exit  Benedick. 

Claud.  My  liege,  your  highness  now  may  do  me  good. 

D,  Pedro.  My  love  is  thine  to  teach :  teach  it  bat 
how, 
And  thou  shalt  see  how  apt  it  is  to  leam 
Any  hard  lesson  that  may  do  thee  good. 

Claud.  Hath  LfConato  any  son,  my  lord  ? 

D.  Pedro.  No  child  but  Hero,  she 's  his  only  heir. 
Dost  thou  affect  her,  Claudio  ? 

Claud,  0!  my  lord. 

When  you  went  onward  on  this  ended  action, 
I  look'd  upon  her  with  a  soldier's  eye. 
That  lik'd,  but  had  a  rougher  task  in  hand. 
Than  to  drive  liking  to  the  name  of  love; 
But  now  I  am  rdturnM,  and  that  war-thoughts 
Have  left  their  places  vacant,  in  their  rooms 
Come  thronging  soft  and  delicate  desireSj 
All  prompting  me  how  fair  young  Hero  is, 
Saying,  I  lik'd  her  ere  I  went  to  wars—* 

D.  Pedro.  Thou  wilt  be  like  a  lover  presently. 
And  tire  the  hearer  with  a  book  of  words. 
If  thou  dost  love  fair  Hero,  cherish  it. 
And  I  will  break  with  her,  and  with  her  father, 
And  thou  shalt  have  her.^*    Was 't  not  to  this  end, 
That  thou  began'st  to  twist  so^flne  a  story  ? 

Claud.  How  sweetly  do  yon  minister  to  love. 
That  know  love's  grief  by  his  complexion ! 
But  lest  my  liking  might  too  sudden  seem, 
I  would  have  Falv'd  it  with  a  longer  treatise. 

D.  Pedro.  What  need  the  bridge  much  broader  than 
the  flood  ?  • 

The  fairest  ground'^  is  the  necessity. 
Look,  what  will  serve  is  fit :  't  is  once,  thou  lovest, 
And  I  will  fit  thee  with  the  remedy. 
I  know  we  shall  have  revelling  to-night : 
I  will  assume  thy  part  in  some  disguise. 
And  tell  fair  Hero  I  am  Claudio ; 
And  in  her  bosom  I  '11  unclasp  my  heart. 
And  take  her  hearing  prisoner  with  the  force. 
And  strong  encounter  of  my  amorous  tale  - 
Then,  atlter,  to  her  father  will  I  break ; 
And,  the  conclusion  is^  she  shall  be  thme. 
In  practice  let  us  put  it  presently.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 

Leon,  How  now,  brother?  Where  is  my  oousia 
your  son  ?    Hath  he  provided  this  music  ? 

Ant,  He  is  very  busy  about  it.  But,  brother,  I  can 
tell  you  strange"  news  that  you  yet  dreamt  not  of. 

Leon.  Are  they  good? 

Ant.  As  the  event  stamps  them;  but  they  hare  c 
good  cover ;  they  show  well  outward.  The  prince  an<j 
count  Claudio,  walking  in  a  thick-pleached  alley  ii 
my  orchard,  were  thus"  much  overheard  by  a  man  oi 
mine :  the  prince  discovered  to  Claudio  that  he  love<i 
my  niece,  your  daughter,  and  meant  to  acknowledge  i1 
this  night  in  a  dance ;  and,  if  he  found  her  accordant 
he  meant  to  take  the  present  time  by  the  top,  ami 
instantly  break  with  you  of  it. 

Lean.  Hath  the  fellow  any  wit,  that  told  you  tLla  ? 


1  An  old  tale,  reMmbling  in  its  hoirora  and  incidents  thiit  of  Bine  Benrd,  and  oontftlnioff  a  frequent  repetition  of  tbe  panada  la  tJM 
text,  is  jfiven  in BoawelPs  ed.  of  Malone,  and  In  Knifrht.    »  A  recall.    *  Belt.    ♦The  word  " firnt »_' :  not  in  t.e.  ^  •^Bhootiiig  at ^a^oat  ii 


a  bottVo  was  an  old  popular  sport ;  Adam,  probably,  alludes  to  Adam  BelK  the  famous  archer  of  the  Robin  Hood  fratemitjr.     *  Quoted 

yd's  Spanish  Tragedy ;  the  play  is  in  Bods^ley's  Col.      ?  Trimmed.     *  The  formal  conclusions  of  (  VI  lettert.oOAn  •ndi«| 

in  the  word*  used  by  Don  Pedru.    •  The  daeh^  implying  the  interruption  of  a  narrative,  is  an  addition  by  Collier,    i*  This  yassa^e,  fr  >a 


from  Act  II.  of  Kyd's  Spanish  Tragedy 
in  the  word*  used  by  Don  Pedru.  *  Tl 
*'  with  her      s  from  the  quarto  ed.  1000      u  grant':  in  f.  e.     M  ^^^Only  in  the  quarto,'lflOO. 
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iai.  A  good  sharp  fellow:  T  will  send  for  him,  and 
|a«tion  him  yoarself. 

htoh.  No,  no :  wo  will  hold  it  as  a  dream,  till  it 
ippev  itaelf ;  but  I  will  acquaint  my  daughter  withal. 
that  she  may  be  the  better  prepared  for  an  answer,  if 
pffuiTentare  this  be  true.  Go  you,  and  tell  her  of  it. 
[&9f«/  jKTsems  ttfiss  the  gtage]  Couains,  you  know 
liat  you  have  to  do. — 0 !  1  ery  you  mercy,  friend ; 
'  £9  vm  with  me,  and  I  will  use  your  skill. — Ciood 
I  cGasiD,  hare  a  care  this  busy  time.  [ExewU, 

I    SCENE  in. — ^Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  John  and  Conrads. 

C«i.  What  ^e  good  year,  my  lord !  why  are  you 
iho.-  ant  of  measure  sad  ? 

Jbftn.  There  is  no  measure  in  the  occasion  that 
bn^^eeds  it'  therefore  the  sadness  b  without  limit. 

Cm.  You  should  hear  reason. 

Mh.  And  when  I  haye  heard  it,  what  blessing 
^ji^it? 

Cm.  If  not  a  present  remedy,  at  least  a  patient 

I  Mh.  I  wonder,  that  thou  being  (as  thou  say'st  thou 
Ln)  bom  under  Saturn,  goest  about  to  apply  a  moral 
cedidne  to  a  mortifying  mischief.  I  cannot  hide  what 
I  la :  I  must  be  sad  when  I  have  cause,  and  smile  at 
M  man's  jests ;  eat  when  I  have  stomach,  and  wait  for 
3c>  majT  8  leisure ;  sleep  when  I  am  drowsy,  and  tend 
«  so  man's  business ;  laugh  when  I  am  merry,  and 
eiiw  00  man  in  his  humour. 

Coa.  Yea;  but  you  must  not  make  the  full  show 
ef  this,  till  you  may  do  it  without  controlment.  You 
tiJt,  till'  of  late,  stood  out  against  your  brother,  and  he 
bi  ta- en  you  newly  into  his  grace ;  where  it  is  impos- 
^k  TOO  diould  take  true'  root,  but  by  the  fair  weather 
6at  you  make  yourself:  it  ia  needful  that  you  frame 
ibf  .«eason  for  your  own  hairest. 

Ms.  1  had  rather  be  a  canker  in  a  hedge,  than  a 
n»  IB  his  grace ;  and  it  better  fits  my  blood  to  be 
ci^ained  of  all,  than  to  fashion  a  carriage  to  rob  love 
^  any :  in  this,  though  I  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
fctEhng  honest  noAn,  it  must  not  be  denied  but  I  am 


a  plain-dealing  villain.  I  am  trusted  with  a  muzile. 
and  enfranchiMd  with  a  clog;  therefore  I  have  decreea 
not  to  sing  in  my  cage.  If  I  had  my  mouth,  I  would 
bite;  if  I  had  my  liberty,  I  would  do  my  liking:  in 
the  mean  time,  let  me  be  that  I  am,  and  seek  not  to 
alter  me. 

Con.  Can  you  make  no  use  of  your  discontent? 

J(^n.  I  make  all  use  of  it,  for  I  use  it  only.    Who 
comes  here  ?    What  news,  Borachio  ? 
Enter  Borachio. 

Bora,  I  came  yonder  from  a  great  supper :  the 
prince,  your  brother,  is  royally  entertained  by  Leo- 
nato,  and  I  can  give  you  inteUigence  of  an  intended 
marriage. 

J<^n.  Will  It  serve  for  any  model  to  build  mischief 
on?  What  is  he,  for  a  fool,  that  betroths  himself  to 
unquietness? 

Bora,  Marry,  it  is  your  brother's  right  hand. 

John.  Who  ?  the  most  exquisite  Glaudio  ? 

Bora,  Even  he. 

John.  A  proper  squire !  And  who,  and  who?  which 
way  looks  he? 

Bora.  Marry,  on  Hero,  the  daughter  and  heir  of 
Leonato. 

J(^n.  A  very  forward  March-chick !  How  came 
you  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Being  entertained  for  a  perfumer,  as  I  was 
smoking  a  musty-room,  comes  me  the  prince  and 
Glaudio,  hand  in  hand,  in  sad  conference:  I  whipt 
me  behind  the  arras,  and  there  heard  it  agreed  upon, 
that  the  prince  should  woo  Hero  for  himself,  and 
having  obtained  her,  give  her  to  count  Glaudio. 

John.  Gome,  come ;  let  us  thither :  this  may  prove 
food  to  my  displeasure.  That  young  start-up  hath  all 
the  glory  of  my  overthrow :  if  I  can  cross  him  any 
way,  I  bless  myself  every  way.  You  are  both  sure, 
and  will  assist  me  ? 

Con.  To  the  death,  my  lord. 

John.  Let  us  to  the  great  supper:  their  cheer  is  the 
greater,  that  I  am  subdued.  'Would  the  cook  were  of 
my  mind !— Shall  we  go  prove  what 's  to  be  done  ? 

Bora.  We  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship.         [Exewd. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Hall  in  Leokato's  House. 

Eater  Leosato,  Aktokio,  Hero,  Beatrice,  and 
others. 

£a».  Waa  not  count  John  here  at  supper  ? 

Ani.  I  saw  him  not. 

Baal.  How  tartly  that  gentleman  looks:  I  never 
'TB  see  him,  but  I  am  heart-burned  an  hour  after. 

Hero.  He  is  of  a  very  melancholy  disposition. 

fed.  He  were  an  excellent  man,  that  were  made 
^  is  the  mid- way  between  him  and  Benedick :  the 
«» is  too  like  an  image,  and  says  nothing :  and  the 
•ier  too  like  my  lady's  eldest  son,  evermore  tattling. 

C^OB.  Then,  half  signior  Benedick's  tongue  in  count 
Hb  s  mouth,  and  half  count  John's  melancholy  in 
isiffl-  Benadids's  face,— 

B«f .  With  a  good  leg,  and  a  good  foot,  uncle,  and 
"ivsy  enough  in  hia  purse,  such  a  man  would  win  any 
^asB  in  the  world, — ^if  a'  could  get  her  good  will. 

Imsi.  By  my  troth,  niece,  thou  wilt  never  get  thee  a 
^*^Jid.  if  thou  be  so  shrewd  of  thy  tongue. 

-  >«t  a  C  e.    »  Thi«  «-oTd  not  in  f.  e      »  Only  in  quarto. 


Ant.  In  faith,  she 's  too  curst. 

Beat.  Too  curst  is  more  than  curst:  I  shall  lessen 
God's  sending  that  way,  for  it  is  said,  "  God  sends  a 
curst  cow  short  horns;"  but  to  a  cow  too  curst  he 
sends  none. 

Leon.  So,  by  being  too  curst,  God  will  send  you  no 
horns? 

Beat.  Just,  if  he  send  me  no  husband ;  for  the 
which  blessing,  I  am  at  him  upon  my  knees  every 
morning  and  evening.  Lord !  I  could  not  endure  a 
husband  with  a  beard  on  his  face :  I  had  rather  lie  in 
the  woollen. 

Leon.  You  may  light  on  a  husband  that  hath  no  beard. 

Beat.  What  should  I  do  with  him?  dress  him  in 
my  apparel,  and  make  him  my  waiting  gentlewoman  ? 
He  that  hath  a  beard  is  more  than  a  youth,  and  ho 
that  hath  no  beard  is  less  than  a  man ;  and  he  that  is 
more  than  a  youth  is  not  for  me ;  and  he  that  is  less 
than  a  man  I  am  not  for  him :  therefore,  I  will  evon 
take  sixpence  in  earnest  of  the  bear-ward,  and  lead  his 
apes  into  hell. 
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Lton.  Well  then,  go  yon  into  hell  ? 

Bfot,  No;  but  to  the  gate;  and  there  will  the  devil 
meet  me,  like  an  old  cuckold,  with  horns  on  his  head, 
and  say,  '^Gret  you  to  heaven,  Beatrice,  get  you  to 
heaven ;  here 's  no  plaoe  for  you  maids  -P  so,  deliver  I 
up  my  apes,  and  away  to  Samt  Peter  for  the  heavens  : 
he  shows  me  where  the  bachelors  sit,  and  there  live 
we  as  merry  as  the  day  is  long. 

ArU.  Well,  niece,  I  trust,  you  will  be  ruled  by  your 
father.  [To  Hero 

Beat.  Yes,  faith:  it  is  my  cousin's  duty  to  make 
courtesy,  and  say,  "Father,  as  it  please  you:"  but  yet 
for  all  that,  cousin,  let  him  be  a  handsome  fellow,  or 
else  make  another  courtesy,  and  say,  "  Father,  as  it 
please  me." 

l£on.  Well,  niece,  I  hope  to  see  you  one  day  fitted 
with  a  husband. 

Beat.  Not  till  God  make  men  of  some  other  metal 
than  earth.  Would  it  not  grieve  a  woman  to  be  over- 
mastered with  a  piece  of  valiant  dust?  to  make  an 
account  of  lier  life  to  a  clod  of  wayward  marl  ?  No, 
uncle,  I  '11  none :  Adam's  sons  are  my  brethren;  and 
truly,  I  hold  it  a  sin  to  match  in  my  kindred. 

Leon.  Daughter,  remember  what  I  told  you:  if 
the  prince  do  solicit  you  in  that  kind,  you  know  your 
answer. 

Beat,  The  fault  will  be  in  the  music,  cousin,  if  you 
be  not  woo'd  in  good  time :  if  the  prince  be  too  im- 
portant,* tell  him,  there  is  measure  in  every  thing,  and 
so  dance  out  the  answer :  for,  hear  me,  Hero ;  wooing, 
wedding,  and  repenting,  is  as  a  Scotch  jig,  a  measure, 
and  a  cinque-pace :  the  first  suit  is  hot  and  hasty,  like 
a  Scotch  jig,  and  full  as  fantastical;  the  wedding, 
mannerly,  modest,  as  a  measure,  full  of  state  ami 
ancientry;  and  then  comes  repentance,  and  with  his 
bad  legs  falls  into  the  cinque-paoe  faster  and  faster, 
till  he  sink  a-pace'  into  his  grave. 

Leon.  Cousin,  you  apprehend  passing  shrewdly. 

Beat.  I  have  a  good  eye,  uncle :  I  can  see  a  church 
by  day-light. 

Leon.  The  revellers  are  entering,  brother.    Make 
good  room ! 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  Benedick,  Balthazar  ; 

John,  Borachio,  Margaret,  Ursula,  and  maskers. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady,  will  you  walk  about  with  your 
triend  ? 

Hero.  So  you  walk  softly,  and  look  sweetly,  and  say 
nothing,  I  am  yours  for  the  walk ;  and,  especially,  when 
I  V  alk  away. 

D.  Pedro.  With  me  in  your  company? 

Hero.  I  may  say  so,  when  I  please. 

1).  Pedro.  And  when  please  you  to  say  so  ^ 

Hero.  When  I  like  your  favour;  for  God  defend, 
the  lute  should  be  like  the  case ! 

D.  Pedro.  My  visor  is  Philemon's  roof;  within  the 
Itouse  is  Jove.' 

Hero.  Why,  then  your  visor  should  be  thatched. 

D.  Pedro.  Speak  low,  if  you  speak  love. 

[Takes  her  asidi. 

Bene.  Well,  I  would  you  did  like  me. 

Marg.  So  would  not  I,  for  your  own  sake;  for  I 
liave  many  ill  qualities. 

Bene.  Which  is  one? 

Marg.  I  say  my  prayers  aloud. 

Bene.  I  love  you  the  better;  the  hearers  may  cry 
Amen. 

Marg.  God  match  me  with  a  good  dancer ! 

Bene.  Amen. 


Marg.  And  God  keep  him  out  of  my  sii^t,  when 
the  dance  is  done ! — Answer,  clerk. 

B^ne.  No  more  WOTds :  the  clerk  is  answered. 

Urs.  I  know  you  well  enough:  you  are  signior 
Antonio. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not 

Ur$.  I  know  you  by  the  waggling  of  your  head. 

Ant,  To  tell  you  true,  I  counterfeit  him. 

Grs.  You  could  never  do  him  so  ill-well,  unless  yon 
were  the  very  man.  Here's  bis  dry  hand  up  and 
down :  you  are  he,  you  are  he. 

Ant.  At  a  word,  I  am  not. 

Urs.  Come,  come :  do  you  think  I  do  not  know  you 
by  your  excellent  wit?  Can  virtue  hide  itself?  Go 
to,  mum,  you  are  he:  graces  will  appear,  and  there's 
an  end. 

Beat,  Will  you  not  tell  me  who  told  you  so  ?       • 

Bene,  No,  you  shall  pardon  me. 

Beat.  Nor  will  you  not  tell  me  who  you  are  ? 

Bene.  Not  now. 

Beat.  That  I  was  disdainful,  and  that  I  had  my 
good  wit  out  of  the  "  Hundred  merry  Tales."^— Well, 
this  was  signior  Benedick  that  said  so. 

Bene.  What 'she? 

Beat,  I  am  sure,  you  know  him  well  enou^^ 

Bene.  Not  I,  believe  me. 

Beat.  Did  he  never  make  you  laugh  ? 

Bene,  I  pray  you,  what  is  he  ? 

Beat.  Why,  he  is  the  prince's  jester :  a  very  dnD 
fool,  only  his  gift  is  in  devising  impossible  slanden : 
none  but  libertines  delight  in  him ;  and  the  commen- 
dation is  not  in  his  wit,  but  in  his  villainy,  for  he  both 
pleases  men,  and  angers  them,  and  then  they  laugh  at 
him,  and  beat  him.  I  am  sure,  he  is  in  the  fleet;  1 
would  he  had  boarded  me ! 

Bene.  When  I  know  the  gentleman,  I  'U  tell  him 
what  you  say. 

Beat.  Do,  do :  he  '11  but  break  a  comparison  or  two 
on  me;  which,  peradventure,  not  marked,  or  not 
laughed  at,  strikes  him  into  melancholy;  and  then 
there 's  a  partridge'  wing  saved,  for  the  fool  will  eat 
no  supper  that  night.  [Music  witkm.]  We  *must 
follow  Uie  leaders. 

Bene.  In  every  good  thing. 

Beat.  Nay,  if  they  lead  to  any  ill,  I  will  leave  them 
at  the  next  turning. 

[Dance.    T%my  exeunt  all  hut  John,  Borachio, 
and  Claudio. 

John.  Sure,  my  brother  is  amorous  on  Hero,  and 
hath  withdrawn  her  father  to  break  with  him  about  it 
The  ladies  follow  her,  and  but  one  visor  remains. 

Bora.  And  that  is  Claudio:  I  know  him  by  his 
bearing. 

John.  Are  not  you  signior  Benedidc? 

Claud.  You  know  me  well :  I  am  he. 

John.  Signior,  you  are  very  near  my  brother  in  hii 
love :  he  is  enamoured  on  Hero.  I  pray  you,  dissuade 
him  from  her ;  she  is  no  equal  for  his  biith :  you  may 
do  the  part  of  an  honest  man  in  it. 

Claud.  How  know  you  he  loves  her? 

John.  I  heard  him  swear  his  afiection. 

Bora,  So  did  I  too;  and  he  swore  he  would  marry 
her  to-night. 

John.  Come,  let  us  to  the  banquet. 

[Exeunt  John  and  Borachio. 

Claud.  Thus  answer  I  in  name  of  Benedick, 
But  hear  these  ill  news  with  the  ears  of  Claudio. 
'T  is  certain  so : — the  prince  woos  for  himself. 


»  Importunate.    *  This  word  not  in  f.  e.    *  An  allusion  to  the  story  of  Bttuds  and  Philemon,  in  (hpd. 
only  a  ttagmont  is  extant.    It  was  reprinted  in  1835,  alter  its  disoovery. 
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Fneidfhip  is  oonstont  in  all  other  things, 
Sav«  in  the  office  nnd  affidrs  of  love : 
Therdore,  all  hearts  in  love  use  their  own  tongues ; 
Ld  every  eye  negotiate  for  itself, 
And  tnut  no  agent,  for  beauty  is  a  witch, 
A^aimt  wiiose  charms  faith  melteth  into  blood. 
Thii  is  an  accident  of  hourly  proof. 
Which  I  mistrusted  not.    Farewell,  then^.  Hero ! 
Re-enter  Benedick. 

Bene.  Count  Claudio? 

Cioud.  Yea,  the  same. 

Bene.  Come,  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Cktttd,  Whither? 

Bene.  Even  to  the  next  willow,  about  your  own 
kuuMss,  county.  What  fashion  will  you  wear  the 
girUad  of?  About  your  neck,  like  an  usurer's  chain,' 
or  under  your  arm,  like  a  lieutenant's  scarf?  You 
onist  wear  it  one  way,  for  the  prince  hath  got  your 
Hero. 

Clamd.  I  wish  him  joy  of  her. 

Bern.  Why,  that 's  spoken  like  an  honest  drover :  so 
they  sell  bullocks.  But  did  you  think,  the  prince  would 
luTc  served  you  thus  ? 

Claud.  I  pray  you,  leave  me.  [Angrily* 

Bene.  Ho !  now  you  strike  like  the  blind  man :  ^t  was 
tbe  boy  that  stole  your  meat,  and  you  '11  beat  the  post. 

Claud.  Tf  it  will  not  be,  I  ^11  leave  you.  [Exit. 

Bene.  Alas,  poor  hurt  fowl !  Now  will  he  creep  into 

ledges. But,  that  my  lady  Beatrice  should  know 

lae.  and  not  know  me !  The  prince's  fool  !*-Ha !  it 
™7  ^  I  go  under  that  title,  because  I  am  merry. — 
Yes ;  but  so  I  am  apt  to  do  myself  wrong :  I  am  not 
■0  reputed :  it  is  the  base,  though  bitter  disposition  of 
Beatrice,  thai  puts  the  world  into  her  person,  and  so 
gires  me  out.  Well,  I  '11  be  revenged  as  I  may. 
Re-enter  Don  Pedro. 

D.  Pedro.  Now,  signior,  where 's  the  count  ?  Did 
yoatec  him? 

Bene.  Troth,  my  lord,  I  have  played  the  part  of  lady 
Fiffle.  I  found  him  here  as  melancholy  as  a  lodge  in 
t  wuren :  I  told  him,  and,  I  think,  I  told  him  true, 
(tut  your  grace  had  got  the  good^  will  of  this  young 
ladjr ;  and  1  offered  him  my  company  to  a  willow  uree, 
either  to  make  him  a  garland,  as  being  forsaken,  or  to 
biad  him  up*  a  rod,  as  being  worthy  to  be  whipped. 

D.Pedro.  To  be  whipped  !     What 's  his  fault  ? 

Bene.  The  flat  transgression  of  a  school-boy;  who, 
being  overjoy'd  with  finding  a  bird's  nest,  shows  it  his 
eompanion,  and  he  steals  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Wilt  thou  make  a  trust  a  transgression  ? 
The  transgression  is  in  the  stealer. 

Bene.  Yet  it  had  not  been  amiss.  The  rod  had  been 
nude,  and  the  garland  too ;  for  the  garland  he  might 
bare  worn  himself,  and  the  rod  he  might  have  bestoVd 
oil  JGVL  who,  as  I  take  it,  have  stolen  his  bird's  nest. 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  but  teach  them  to  sing,  and  restore 
tbeiD  to  the  owner. 

Bene.  If  their  singing  answer  your  saying,  by  my 
^th,  you  say  honestly. 

D.  Pedro.  The  lady  Beatrice  hath  a  quarrel  to  you : 
tiM  gentleman,  that  danced  with  her,  told  her  she  is 
nnieh  wrong'd  by  you. 

Bene.  0 !  she  misused  me  past  the  endurance  of  a 
Week :  an  oak,  but  with  one  green  leaf  on  it,  would 
hsTe  answered  her ;  my  very  visor  began  to  assume 
life,  and  scold  with  her.  She  told  me,  not  thinking  I 
b«d  been  myself,  that  I  was  the  prince's  jester ;  that  I 
mas  duller  than  a  great  thaw ;  huddling  jest  upon  jest, 


with  such  importable'  conveyance,  upon  me,  that  I  stood 
like  a  man  at  a  mark,  with  a  whole  army  shooting  at 
me.  She  speaks  poignards,  and  every  word  stabs :  il 
her  breath  were  as  terrible  as  her  terminations,  there 
were  no  living  near  her ;  she  would  infect  to  the  north 
star.  I  would  not  marry  her  though  she  were  endowed 
with  all  that  Adam  had  lent^  him  before  he  transgressed : 
she  would  have  made  Hercules  have  turned  spit,  yea, 
and  have  cleft  his  club  to  make  the  fire  too.  Come, 
talk  not  of  her ;  you  shall  find  her  the  infernal  At6  in 
good  apparel.  I  would  to  God,  some  scholar  would 
conjure  her;  for,  certainly,  while  she  is  here,  a  man 
may  live  as  quiet  in  hell,  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  and  people 
sin  upon  purpose,  because  they  would  go  thither,  so, 
indeed,  all  disquiet,  horror,  and  perturbation  follow  her. 
Enter  Claudio,  Beatrice,  Hero,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro,  Look,  here  she  comes. 

Beeie.  Will  your  grace  command  me  any  service  to 
the  world's  end?  I  will  go  on  the  slightest  errand 
now  to  the  Antipodes,  that  you  can  devise  to  send  me 
on:  I  will  fetch  you  a  toothpicker  now  from  the 
farthest  inch  of  Asia ;  bring  you  the  length  of  Prester 
Jolw's  foot;  fetch  you  a  hair  of*  the  great  Cham's 
beard ;  do  you  any  embassage  to  the  Pigmies,  rather 
than  hold  three  words'  conference  with  this  harpy 
Have  you  no  employment  for  me  ? 

D.  Pedro.  None,  but  to  desire  your  good  company. 

Bene.  0  God,  sir,  here 's  a  diidi  I  love  not :  I  can- 
not endure  my  lady  Tongue.  [Exit, 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  lady,  come;  you  have  lost  the 
heart  of  signior  Benedick. 

Beat.  Indeed,  my  lord,  he  lent  it  me  awhile ;  and  1 
gave  him  itse  for  it,  a  double  heart  for  his  single  one : 
marry,  once  before  he  won  it  of  me  with  false  dice, 
therefore  your  grace  may  well  say  I  have  lost  it. 

D.  Pedro.  You  have  put  him  down,  lady ;  you  have 
put  him  down. 

Beat.  So  I  would  not  he  should  do  me,  my  lord,  lest 
I  should  prove  the  mother  of  fools.  I  have  brought 
count  Claudio,  whom  you  sent  me  to  seek. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  how  now,  count?  wherefore  are 
you  sad? 

Claud.  Not  sad,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  How  then  ?    Sick  ? 

Claud.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Beat.  The  count  is  neither  sad,  nor  sick,  nor  merry, 
nor  well;  but  civil,  count,  civil  as  an  orange,  and 
something  of  as  jealous  a  complexion.* 

D.  Pedro.  V  faith,  lady,  I  think  your  blazon  to  bo 
true ;  though,  I  '11  be  sworn,  if  he  be  so,  his  conceit  is 
false.  Here,  Claudio,  I  have  wooed  in  thy  name,  and 
fair  Hero  is  won ;  I  have  broke  with  her  father,  and, 
his  good  will  obtained,  name  the  day  of  marriage, 
and  God  give  thee  joy ! 

l,eon.  Count,  take  of  me  my  daughter,  and  with  her 
my  fortunes :  lus  grace  hath  made  the  match,  and  all 
grace  say  Amen  to  it ! 

Beat.  Speak,  count,  't  is  your  cue. 

Claud.  Silence  is  the  perfeotest  herald  of  joy:  I 
were  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  mach. — ^Lady, 
as  you  are  mine,  I  am  yours :  I  give  away  myself  for 
you,  and  dote  upon  the  exchange. 

Beat.  Speak,  cousin;  or,  if  you  cannot,  stop  his 
mouth  with  a  kiss,  and  let  him  not  speak  neither. 

D.  Pedro.  In  faith,  lady,  you  have  a  merry  heart. 

Beat.  Yea,  my  lord ;  [  thank  it,  poor  fool,  it  keeps 
on  the  windy  side  of  care. — My  cousin  tells  him  in  lua 
ear,  that  he  is  in  her  heart. 


^  » thsrcfbr* :  in  f.  e. 


*  A  gold  ekainj  a  oomroon  ornftment  of  the  voalthy.     *  Not  in  f  e. 
Tb«  old  oopiM  hare  ^^  off."     *  of  that  jealous  complezion :  in  f.  e. 


«  *  From  the  quarto.     « impoeeible :  in 
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Claud.  And  so  she  doth,  cousin. 

Beat,  (jrood  lord !  for  alliance  thus  goes,  every  one 
to  the  world^  but  I,  and  I  am  sun-burned :  I  may  sit 
in  a  comer,  and  cry.  heigh  ho !  for  a  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  Lady  Beatrice,  I  will  get  you  one. 

Beat  I  would  rather  have  one  of  your  father's  getting. 
Hath  your  grace  ne'er  a  btother  like  you  ?  Your  father 
got  excellent  husbands,  if  a  maid  could  come  by  them. 

D,  Pedro.  Will  you  have  me.  lady? 

Beat.  No,  my  lord,  unless  I  might  have  another  for 
woriring-days :  your  grace  is  too  costly  to  wear  every 
day. — But.  I  beseech  your  grace,  pardon  me;  I  was 
born  to  speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter. 

D.  Pedro.  Your  silence  most  offends  me,  and  to  be 
merry  best  becomes  you ;  for,  out  of  question,  you  were 
born  in  a  merry  hour. 

Beat.  No,  sure,  my  lord,  my  mother  cried ;  but  then 
there  was  a  star  danced,  and  under  that  was  I  bom. — 
Cousins,  God  give  you  joy ! 

Leon.  Niece,  will  you  look  to  those  things  I  told 
you  of? 

Beat.  I  cry  you  mercy,  uncle. — ^By  your  grace's 
pardon.  [Exit  Beatrice. 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  pleasant-spirited  lady. 

Leon.  There 's  little  of  the  melancholy  element  in  her. 
my  lord :  she  is  never  sad,  but  when  she  sleeps ;  and 
not  ever  sad  then,  for  I  have  heard  my  daughter  say. 
she  hath  often  dreamed  of  unhappiness,  and  wakea 
herself  wjth  laughing. 

D.  Pedro.  She  cannot  endure  to  hear  tell  of  a 
husband. 

Leon.  0 !  by  no  means,  she  mocks  all  her  wooers 
out  of  suit. 

D.  Pedro.  She  were  an  excellent  wife  for  Benedick. 

Leon.  0  lord  !  my  lord,  if  they  were  but  a  week 
married,  they  would  talk  themselves  mad. 

D.  Pedro.  County  Claudio,  when  mean  you  to  go 
to  church  ? 

Claud.  To-morrow,  my  lord.  Time  goes  on  crutches, 
till  love  have  all  his  rites. 

Leon.  Not  till  Monday,  my  dear  son^  which  is  hence 
a  just  seven-night;  and  a  time  too  bnef,  too,  to  have 
all  things  answer  our'  mind. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  you  shake  the  head  at  so  long  a 
breathing;  but,  I  warrant  thee,  Claudio,  the  time  shall 
not  go  dully  by  us.  I  will,  in  the  interim,  undertake 
one  of  Hercules'  labours,  which  is,  to  bring  signior 
Benedick  and  the  lady  Beatrice  into  a  mountain  of 
affection,  the  one  with  the  other.  I  would  fain  have  it 
a  match;  and  I  doubt  not  but  to  fashion  it,  if  you  three 
will  but  minister  such  assistance  as  I  shall  give  you 
direction. 

Leon.  My  lord.  I  am  for  you,  though  it  cost  me  ten 
nights'  watching. 

Claud.  And  I,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  And  you  too,  gentle  Hero  ? 

Hero.  I  will  do  any  modest  office,  my  lord,  to  help 
my  cousin  to  a  good  husband. 

D.  Pedro.  And  Benedick  is  not  the  unhopeful] est 
husband  that  I  know.  Thus  far  can  I  praise  him  :  he  is 
of  a  noble  strain',  of  approved  valour,  and  confirmed 
honesty.  I  will  teach  you  how  to  humour  your  cousin, 
that  she  shall  fall  in  love  with  Benedick ; — and  I,  with 
your  two  helps,  will  so  practise  on  Benedick,  that,  in 
despite  of  his  quick  wit  and  his  queasy  stomach,  he 
shall  fall  in  love  with  Beatrice.  If  we  can  do  this, 
Cupid  is  no  longer  an  archer :  his  glory  shall  be  ours, 
for  we  are  the  only  love-gods.  Go  in  with  me,  and  I 
will  tell  you  m'  irid.  [Exeunt. 

*■  1.  e.,  gtt»  marrua.    •  Ib  f  e  my ;  soma  edt.  read  '*Munrer  mind." 


SCENE  n. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  Hooae. 
Enter  John  and  Borachio. 

John.  It  is  so:  the  count  Claudio  shall  marry  the 
daughter  of  Leonato. 

Bora.  Yea,  my  lord ;  but  I  can  cross  it. 

John.  Any  bar,  any  cross,  any  impediment  will  be 
medicinable  to  me :  I  am  sick  in  displeasure  to  him, 
and  whatsoever  comes  athwart  his  affection  ranges 
evenly  with  mine.   How  canst  thou  cross  this  marriage  ? 

Bora.  Not  honestly,  my  lord ;  but  so  covertly  that 
no  dishonesty  shall  appear  in  me. 

John.  Show  me  briefly  how. 

Bora.  I  think,  I  told  your  lordship,  a  year  since, 
how  much  I  am  in  the  favor  of  Margaret,  the  wait- 
ing-gentlewoman to  Hero. 

John.  1  remember. 

Bora.  I  can,  at  any  unseasonable  instant  of  the  night, 
appoint  her  to  look  out  at  her  lady's  chamber- window. 

John.  What  life  is  in  that,  to  be  the  death  of  this 
marriage? 

Bora.  The  poison  of  that  Kes  in  you  to  temper.  Go 
you  to  the  prince,  your  brother :  spare  not  to  tell  him, 
that  he  hath  wronged  his  honour  in  marrying  the  re- 
nowned Claudio  (whose  estimation  do  you  mightily  hold 
up)  to  a  contaminated  stale,  such  a  one  as  Hero. 

John.  What  proof  shall  I  make  of  that? 

Bora.  Proof  enough  to  misuse  the  prince,  to  vex 
Claudio,  to  undo  Hero,  and  kill  Leonato.  Look  yon 
for  any  other  issue  ? 

John.  Only  to  despite  them  I  will  endeavour  any 
thing. 

Bora.  Go  then ;  find  me  a  meet  hour  to  draw  Don 
Pedro  and  the  count  Claudio,  alone :  tell  Ihem,  that 
you  know  that  Hero  loves  me ;  intend  a  kind  of  zeal 
both  to  the  prince  and  Claudio,  (as  in  love  of  your  bro- 
ther's honour,  who  hath  made  this  match,  and  his  friend's 
reputation,  who  is  thus  like  to  be  cozened  with  the 
semblance  of  a  maid,)  that  you  have  discovered  thus. 
They  will  scarcely  believe  this  without  trial :  offer  them 
instances,  which  shall  bear  no  less  likelihood  than  to 
see  me  at  hei  chamber- window,  hear  me  call  Margaret 
Hero ;  hear  Margaret  term  me  Borachio* ;  and  bring 
them  to  see  this  the  very  night  before  the  intended 
wedding :  for  in  the  mean  time  I  will  so  fashion  the 
matter,  that  Hero  shall  be  absent,  and  there  shall 
appear  such  seeming  proofs'  of  Hero's  disloyalty,  that 
jealousy  shall  be  calleid  assurance,  and  all  the  prepara- 
tion overthrown. 

John.  Grow  this  to  what  adverse  issue  it  can,  I  will 
put  it  in  practice.  Be  cunning  in  the  working  this,  and 
thy  fee  is  a  thousand  ducats. 

Bora.  Be  you  constant  in  the  accusation,  and  my 
cunning  shall  not  shame  me. 

John.  I  will  presently  go  leam  their  day  of  marriage. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE    III.— Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Benedick,  a  Boy  following*. 

Bene.  Boy! 

Boy.  Signior. 

Bene.  In  my  chamber- window  lies  a  book ;  bring  it 
1/ither  to  me  in  the  orchard. 

Boy.  I  am  here  already,  sir. 

Bene.  I  know  that;  [Exit  Boy.]  but  I  would  have 
thee  hence,  and  here  again.  I  do  much  wonder,  that 
one  man,  seeing  bow  much  another  man  is  a  fool  when 
he  dedicates  his  behaviours  to  love,  will,  after  ho  hath 
laughed  at  such  shallow  follies  in  others,  become  tb» 
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tr^ument  of  his  own  soom  by  faUing  in  lore :  and  such 
a  man  is  Claadio.  I  have  known,  when  there  was  no 
misie  with  him  but  the  dram  and  the  fife ;  and  now 
bd  he  nther  hear  the  tabor  and  the  pipe :  I  have 
known,  when  he  would  have  walked  ten  mile  afoot  to 
Kv  a  good  armour ;  and  now  will  he  lie  ten  nights 
ivake.  earring  the  faahion  of  a  new  doublet.  He  was 
«oat  to  ^peak  plain,  and  to  the  purpose,  like  an  honest 
QiiL  and  a  soldier ;  and  now  is  he  tom'd  orthographer : 
hj  words  are  a  very  fantastical  banquet,  just  so  many 
straufe  dishes.  May  I  be  so  converted,  and  see  with 
v^ese  eyes  ?  I  cannot  tell ;  I  think  not :  I  will  not  be 
fvoro,  but  love  may  transform  me  to  an  oyster ;  but 
I  A  take  my  oath  on  it,  till  he  have  made  an  oyster  of 
se,  he  shall  never  make  me  such  a  fool.  One  woman 
is  fair,  yet  I  am  well :  another  is  wise,  yet  I  am  well : 
uoiher  virtnooa,  yet  I  am  well :  but  till  all  graces  be 
in  «ne  woman,  one  woman  shall  not  come  in  my  grace. 
Rieh  she  shall  be,  that 's  certain  ]  wise,  or  I  '11  none ; 
Tirtxtooswor  I'll  never  cheapen  her;  fair,  or  I'll  never 
.'jok  on  her;  mild,  or  come  not  near  me;  noble,  or 
DGt  I  for  an  angel ;  of  good  discourse,  an  excellent 
musician,  and  her  hair  shall  be  of  what  colour  it  please 
God.  His !  the  prince  and  monsieur  Love !  I  will 
kde  me  in  the  arbour.  [Retires  behind  the  trees^. 

Enter  Don  Pkduo,  Leonato,  and  Claudio. 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  shall  we  hear  this  music  ? 

Ckstd,  Yea,  my  good  lord.  How  still  the  evening  is, 
is  hushed  on  purpose  to  grace  harmony ! 

D.Pedro.  See  you  where  Benedick  hath  hid  himself? 

Clawl.  0,  very  well,  my  lord :  the  music  ended, 
We  11  fit  the  hid'-foz  with  a  penny-worth. 

Elder  Balthazar,  toith  Mttsicians.* 

D.Pedro.  Come,  Balthazar,  we  '11  hear  that  song  again. 

Sshk.  0 !  good  my  lord,  tax  not  so  bad  a  voice 
Ta  fUnder  music  any  more  than  once. 

D.  Pedro.  It  is  the  witness  still  of  excellency, 
To  pat  a  strange  face  on  his  own  perfection.— 
I  ^Y  thee.  sing,  and  let  me  woo  no  more. 

Bilk.  Because  you  talk  of  wooing,  I  will  sing; 
Sisn  many  a  wooer  doth  commence  his  suit 
Tft  her  he  thinks  not  worthy;  yet  he  woos, 
Yet  will  he  swear,  he  loves. 

^  D.  Pedro.  Nay,  pray  thee,  come : 

>.  if  ihaa  wilt  hold  longer  argument, 
^  it  in  notes. 

Bsiik.  Note  this  before  my  notes ; 

TWe's  not  a  note  of  mine  that 's  worth  the  noting. 

D.  Pedro,  Why  these   are  very  crotchets  that  he 
speaks y 
^•7e  Botes,  forsooth,  and  nothing  t  [Music. 

Bene.  [Behtnd.y  Now,  divine  sir !  now  is  his  soul 
n.Ti^'d ! — ^Is  it  not  strange,  that  sheeps'  guts  should 
uk  souls  out  of  men's  bodies  ? — ^Well,  a  horn  for  my 
3«»T,  when  all 's  done. 

THK  80N0. 

Balth.  Sigh  no  more,  kuMes,  sigh  no  more, 
Men  vfere  deceivers  ever  y 
One  foot  in  sea,  and  one  on  shore  ; 
To  one  thing  constant  never. 
Then  sigh  not  ^o, 
But  let  them  go. 
And  be  you  blithe  and  bonnvj 
Concerting  all  your  sounds  of  woe 
Into,  &y  nonny,  nonny. 

Sing  no  more  dstties,  sing  rw  mo. 
Of*  dumps  so  duU  ana  heavy; 


Ihefravds  of  men  were*  ever  so, 
Since  summer  first  was  leavy. 
Then  sigh  not  .<o,  ke, 

D.  Pedro.  By  my  troth,  a  good  song. 

Balth.  And  an  ill  singer,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Ha  ?  no,  no :  faith,  thou  singost  well 
enough  for  a  shift. 

Bene.  [Behind.y  An  he  had  been  a  dog  that  should 
have  howled  thus,  they  would  have  hang'd  him ;  and,  I 
pray  God,  his  bad  voice  bode  no  mischief !  I  had  as 
lief  have  heard  the  night-raven,  come  what  plague 
could  have  come  after  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  marry;  dost  thou  hear,  Balthazar? 
I  pray  thee,  get  us  some  excellent  music,  for  to-morrow 
night  we  would  have  it  at  the  lady  Hero's  chamber 
window. 

Balth.  The  best  I  can,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Do  so:  farewell.  [Exeunt  Balthaiab 
on^.  Musicians.]  Come  hither,  Leonato :  what  was  it  you 
told  me  of  to-day?  that  your  niece  Beatrice  was  in 
love  with  signior  Benedick  ? 

Claud.  [Aside  to  Pedro.]  0 !  ay :— stalk  on,  stalk  on ; 
the  fowl  sits.  fJ/otMf.]  I  did  never  think  that  lady 
would  have  loved  any  man. 

Leon.  No,  nor  I  neither :  but  most  wonderlul,  that 
she  should  so  dote  on  signior  Benedick,  whom  she  hath 
in  all  outward  behaviours  seemed  ever  to  abhor. 

Bene.  [Behind.]*  Is 't  possible  ?  SiU  the  vnnd  in  that 
comer? 

Leon.  By  my  troth,  my  lord,  I  cannot  tell  what  to 
think  of  it.  but  that  she  loves  him  with  an  enraged 
affection :  it  is  past  the  infinite  of  thought. 

D.  Pedro.  May  be,  she  doth  but  counterfeit. 

Claud.  'Faith^  like  enough. 

Leon.  OGod !  counterfeit  ?  There  was  never  oouAiter- 
feit  of  passion  came  so  near  the  life  of  passion,  as  she 
discovers  it. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  what  effects  of  passion  shows  she  ? 

Claud.  [Aside.]  Bait  the  hook  well :  this  fish  vrill  bite. 

Leon.  What  eflfects,  my  lord  ?  She  will  sit  you^— 
you  heard  my  daughter  tell  you  how. 

Claud.  She  did,  indeed. 

D.  Pedro.  How,  how,  I  pray  you !  You  amaze  me : ' 
I  would  have  thought  her  spirit  had  been  invincible 
against  all  assaults  of  affection 

Leon.  I  would  have  sworn  it  had,  my  lord, ;  especially 
against  Benedick. 

Bene.  [Behind.]*  I  should  think  this  a  gull,  but  that 
the  white-bearded  fellow  speaks  it:  knavery  cannot, 
sure,  hide  himself  in  such  reverence. 

Claud.  [Aside.]  He  hath  ta'en  the  infection :  hold  it  up. 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  she  made  her  affection  knovm  to 
Benedick? 

Leon.  No,  and  swears  she  never  will :  that  'b  her 
torment. 

Claud.  'T  is  trae,  indeed ;  so  your  daughter  sayb 
"  Shall  I,"  says  she, "  that  have  so  oft  encountered  him 
with  scorn,  write  to  him  that  I  love  him  ?" 

Leon.  This  says  she,  now,  when  she  is  beginning  to 
write  to  him ;  for  she  '11  be  up  twenty  times  a  night,  and 
there  will  she  sit  in  IvBr  smock,  till  she  have  writ  a 
sheet  of  paper  full.**— My  daughter  tells  us  all. 

Claud.  Now  you  talk  of  a  sheet  of  paper,  I  remember 
a  pretty  jest  your  daughter  told  us  of. 

Leon.  0  ! — when  she  had  writ  it,  and  was  reading 
it  over,  she  found  Benedick  and  Beatrice  between  the 
sheets?— 

Claud.  That 
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Leon.  0  I  she  tore  the  letter  into  a  thousand  half- 
pence ;  railed  at  herself,  that  she  should  be  so  immodest 
to  write  to  one  that  she  knew  would  flout  her : — ^^  I 
measure  him,"  says  she,  "by  my  own  spirit;  for  I 
should  flout  him,  if  he  writ  to  me ;  yea,  though  I  love 
him,  I  should." 

Claud.  Then  down  upon  her  knees  she  falls,  weep«, 
sobs,  beats  her  heart,  tears  her  hair,  prays,  cries* ; — 
"  0  sweet  Benedick !  God  give  me  patience !" 

Leon.  She  doth  indeed :  my  daughter  says  so ;  and 
the  ecstasy  hath  so  much  overborne  her,  that  my 
daughter  is  sometimes  afeard  she  will  do  a  desperate 
outrage  to  herself.     It  is  very  true. 

D.  Pedro.  It  were  good,  that  Benedick  knew  of  it 
by  some  other,  if  she  will  not  discover  it. 

Claud.  To  what  end  ?  He  would  but  make  a  sport 
of  it,  and  torment  the  poor  lady  worse. 

D.  Pedro.  An  he  should,  it  were  an  alms-deed*  to 
hang  him.  She 's  an  excellent  sweet  lady,  and  out  of 
all  suspicion  she  is  virtuous. 

Claud.  And  she  is  exceeding  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  In  every  thing,  but  in  loving  Benedick. 

Leon.  0 !  my  lord,  wisdom  and  blood  combating  in  so 
tender  a  body,  we  have  ten  proofs  to  one,  that  blood 
hath  the  victory.  I  am  sorry  for  her,  ai  I  have  just 
cause,  being  her  uncle  and  her  guardian. 

D.  Pedro.  1  would,  she  had  bestowed  this  dotage  on 
me ;  I  would  have  daff'd'  all  other  respects,  and  made 
her  half  myself.  I  pray  you,  tell  Benedick  of  it,  and 
hear  what  a'  will  say. 

Leon.  Were  it  good,  think  you  ? 

Claud.  Hero  thinks  surely,  she  will  die ;  for  she  says, 
she  will  die  if  he  love  her  not,  and  she  will  die  ere  she 
make  her  love  known,  and  she  will  die  if  he  woo  her, 
rather  than  she  will  'bate  one  breath  of  her  accustomed 
crossness. 

D.  Pedro.  She  doth  well :  if  she  should  make  tender 
of  her  love,  't  is  very  possible  he  '11  scorn  it ;  for  the 
man.  as  you  know  all,  hath  a  contemptible  spirit. 

Claud.  He  is  a  very  proper  man. 

D.  Pedro.  He  hath  indeed,  a  good  outward  happi- 
ness. 

Claud.  Before  God,  and  in  my  mind,  very  wise. 

D.  Pedro.  He  doth,  indeed,  show  some  sparks  that 
are  like  wit. 

Leon.  And  I  take  him  to  be  valiant. 

D.  Pedro.  As  Hector,  I  assure  you :  and  in  the 
managing  of  quarrels  you  may  say^  he  is  wise ;  for  either 
he  avoids  them  with  great  discretion,  or  undertakes 
them  with  a  most*  Christian-like  fear. 

Leon.  If  he  do  fear  God,  he  must  necessarily  keep 
peace  :  if  he  break  the  peace,  he  ought  to  enter  into  a 
quarrel  with  fear  and  trembling. 

D.  Pedro.  And  so  will  he  do ;  for  the  man  doth  fear 
God,  howsoever  it  seems  not  in  him  by  some  large  jests 
he  will  make.  Well,  I  am  sorry  for  your  niece.  Shall 
we  go  seek  Benedick,  and  tell  him  of  her  love  ? 

Cktud.  Never  tell  him,  my  lord :  let  her  wear  it  out 
with  good  counsel. 


Leon.  Nay,  that 's  impossible :  she  may  wear  her 
heart  out  first. 

D.  Pedro.  Well,  we  will  hear  further  of  it  by  your 
daughter :  let  it  cool  the  while.  I  love  Benedick  well, 
and  I  could  wish  he  would  modestly  examine  himself, 
to  see  how  much  he  is  unworthy  so  good  a  lady. 

Leon.  My  lord,  will  you  walk  ?  dinner  is  ready. 

Claud.  [Aside.]  If  he  do  not  dote  upon  her  upon  this. 
I  will  never  trust  my  expectation. 

D.  Pedro.  [Aside.]  Let  there  be  the  same  net  spread 
for  her :  and  that  must  your  daughter  and  her  gentle- 
women carry.  The  sport  will  be,  when  they  hold  on^ 
an  opinion  of  another's  dotage,  and  no  such  matter: 
that 's  the  scene  that  I  would  see,  which  will  be  merely 
a  dumb  show.  Let  us  send  her  to  call  him  in  to  dinner. 
[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Lsonato 

Bene.  [Advancing  from  the  Arbour.]  This  can  be  no 
trick :  the  conference  was  sadly*  borne. — ^They  have  the 
truth  of  this  from  Hero.  They  seem  to  pity  the  lady : 
it  seems,  her  aflections  have  their  full  bent.  Love  me ! 
why,  it  must  be  requited.  I  hear  how  I  am  censured : 
they  say  I  will  bear  myself  proudly,  if  I  perceive  the 
love  come  from  her :  they  say,  too,  that  she  will  rather 
die  than  give  any  sign  of  affection. — I  did  never  think 
to  marry. — I  must  not  seem  proud.  Happy  are  they 
that  hear  their  detractions,  and  can  put  them  to  mending. 
They  say,  the  lady  is  fair ;  't  is  a  truth,  I  can  bear  them 
witness :  and  virtuous ;  H  is  so,  I  cannot  reprove  it :  and 
wise,  but  for  loving  me ;  by  my  troth,  it  is  no  addition 
to  her  wit,  nor  no  great  argument  of  her  folly,  for  I  will 
be  horribly  in  love  with  her.  I  may  chance  have  some 
odd  quirks  and  renmants  of  wit  broken  on  me,  because 
I  have  railed  so  long  against  marriage ;  but  doth  not 
the  appetite  alter  ?  A  man  loves  the  meat  in  his  age. 
that  he  cannot  endure  in  his  youth.  Shall  quipe,  ana 
sentences,  and  these  paper  bullets  of  the  brain,  awe  a 
man  from  the  career  of  his  humour?  No;  the  world 
must  be  peopled.  When  I  said  I  would  die  a  bachelor, 
I  did  not  think  I  should  live  till  I  were  married.— 
Here  comes  Beatrice.  By  this  day,  she 's  a  fair  lady : 
I  do  spy  some  marks  of  love  in  her. 
Enter  Beatrice. 

Beat.  Against  my  will,  I  am  sent  to  bid  you  oome 
in  to  dinner. 

Bene.  Fair  Beatrice,  I  thank  you  for  your  pains. 

Beat.  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanlo,  than 
you  take  pains  to  thank  me :  if  it  had  been  painl^l,  I 
would  not  have  come. 

Bene.  You  take  pleasure,  then,  in  the  message  ! 

Beat.  Yea,  just  so  much  as  you  may  take  upon  a 
knife's  point,  and  not'  choke  a  daw  withal. — ^You  have 
no  stomach,  signior :  fare  you  well.  [Erit. 

Bene.  Ha !  "  Against  my  will  I  am  sent  to  bid  you 
come  in  to  dinner" — there 's  a  double  meaning  in  that. 
'^  I  took  no  more  pains  for  those  thanks,  than  yon  took 
pains  to  thank  me  " — that 's  as  much  as  to  say.  any 
pains  that  I  take  for  you  is  as  easy  as  thanks.-^If  I 
do  not  take  pity  of  her,  I  am  a  villain :  if  1  do  not 
love  her,  I  am  a  Jew.    I  will  go  get  her  picture.    [Exit. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Leonato's  Garden. 
Enter  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 
Usrx  Good  Margaret,  run  thee  to  the  parlour; 


There  shalt  thou  find  my  cousin  Beatrice 
Proposing*  with  the  prince  and  Claudio  : 
Whisper  her  ear,  and  tell  her,  I  and  Ursula 
Walk  in  the  orchard,  and  our  whole  di809ur8e 
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ball  of  her:  aay,  that  tiiou  orerheards't  luij 

And  bid  her  iteal  into  the  pleached  bower, 

Where  honey-auckles,  ripen'd  by  the  son, 

F'^rbid  the  san  to  enter;  like  favourites, 

Mide  proud  by  princes,  that  advance  their  pride 

i^iost  that  power  that  bred  it. — ^There  will  she  hide 

her, 
Teluten  oar  porpoee.     Thia  is  thy  office; 
B»r  thee  well  in  it,  and  leave  us  alone. 

^r^.  I  '11  make  her  come,  I  warrant  yon,  presently. 

[ExU. 

Hero.  Now,  Ursula,  when  Beatrice  doth  come, 
Ai  we  do  trace  this  alley  up  and  down, 
Oor  talk  must  only  be  of  Benedick  : 
in»0D  I  do  name  him,  let  it  be  thy  part 
Te  praise  him  more  than  ever  man  did  merit. 
My  talk  to  thee  must  be  how  Benedick 
Is  liek  in  love  with  Beatrice :  of  this  matter 
h  bttle  Cupid's  crafty  arrow  made, 
ToAt  <ml7  wounds  by  hearsay.    Now  begin : 
Enter  Beatricc,  stealing  in  behind} 
F«r  look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
CloK  by  tiie  ground,  to  hear  our  conference. 

Urs.  The  pleasant'st  angling  is  to  see  the  fish 
Cot  with  her  golden  oars  the  silver  stream, 
kad  ereedily  devour  the  treacherous  bait : 
S&  asf le  we  for  Beatrioe ;  who  even  now 
h  eooehed  in  the  woodbine  ooverture. 
kai  Toa  not  my  part  of  the  dialogue. 

HsTo.  Then  go  we  near  her,  that  her  ear  lose  nothing 
iXihe  false  sweet  bait  that  we  lay  for  it. — 
N'd. tnilT,  Ursula,  she  is  too  disdainful ;  [Aloud* 

I  how,  her  spirits  are  as  coy  and  wild 
iiba^srds*  of  the  rode. 

Tn.  But  are  you  sure 

Tkt  Benedick  loves  Beatrice  so  entirely? 

Hero.  So  says  the  prince,  and  my  new-trothed  lord, 

Vrt.  And  did  they  bid  yon  tell  her  of  it,  madam  ? 

Etro.  They  did  intreat  me  to  acquaint  her  of  it ; 
hs  I  persuaded  them  if  they  loVd  Benedick, 
To  wiah  him  vrrestle  with  affection, 
Ari  never  to  let  Beatrice  know  of  it. 

Crs.  Why  did  you  so?    Doth  not  the  gentleman 
unenre  as  ftill,  as  fortunate  a  bed, 
Ai  ever  Beatrice  shall  couch  upon  ? 

Bero.  0  God  of  love  !     I  know,  he  doth  deserte 
A»  naeh  as  may  be  yielded  to  a  man ; 
B:r:  nature  never  framed  a  woman's  heart 
y  irwider  stuff  than  that  of  Beatrice : 
I^idiin  and  soom  ride  sparkling  in  her  eyes, 
Xjprifing  what  they  look  on ;  and  her  wit 
i>ii'i«8  itself  so  highly,  that  to  her 
^^  natter  else  seems  weak.     She  cannot  love, 
V'  take  no  shape  nor  project  of  affection, 
H<^ » to  self-endeared. 

[^f-  Sure,  I  think  so  ; 

^  therefore,  certainly,  it  were  not  good 
^  haw  his  love,  lest  she  make  sport  at  it. 

Bero.  Why,  you  speak  truth.    I  never  yet 


.  how  noble,  young,  how  rarely  featured, 
^'  she  wmild  spell  him  backward  :  if  fair-fao'd, 
1^  i  nrear  the  gentleman  shouli'  be  her  sister : 
'tliA.  why,  nature,  drawing  of  an  antick, 
||>ie  t  fiml  blot:  if  tall,  a  lance  iU-headed ; 
-  sw,  an  agate  very  vilely  cut : 
^ peaking,  why,  a  vane  blown  with  all  winds: 
'^  Kki^,  why,  a  block  moved  with  none, 
^tang  ahe  erery  man  the  wrong  side  out, 


And  never  gives  to  truth  and  virtue  that 
Which  simpleness  and  merit  purchaseth. 

Urs.  Sure,  sure,  such  carping  is  not  commendable. 

Hero.  No ;  not  to  be  so  odd,  and  from  all  fashions 
As  Beatrice  is,  cannot  be  commendable. 
But  whoxlare  tell  her  so?    If  1  should  speak. 
She  would  mock  me  into  air :  0 !  she  would  laugh  me 
Out  of  myself,  press  me  to  death  with  wit. 
Therefore,  let  Benedick,  like  covered  fire. 
Consume  away  in  sighs,  waste  inwardly : 
It  were  a  better  death  than  die  with  mocks. 
Which  is  as  bad  as  die  with  tickling. 

Urs.  Yet  tell  her  of  it :  hear  what  she  will  say. 

Hero.  No ;  rather  I  will  go  to  Benedick, 
And  counsel  him  to  fight  against  his  passion : 
And,  truly,  I  '11  devise  some  honest  slanders 
To  stain  my  cousin  with.    One  doth  not  know. 
How  much  an  ill  word  may  empoison  liking. 

Urs.  0  !  do  not  do  your  cousin  such  a  wrong. 
She  cannot  be  so  much  without  true  judgment, 
(Having  so  swift  and  excellent  a  wit. 
As  she  is  priz'd  to  have)  as  to  refuse 
So  rare  a  gentleman  as  signior  Benedick. 

Hero.  He  is  the  only  man  of  Italy, 
Always  excepted  my  dear  Claudio. 

Urs.  I  pray  you,  be  not  angry  with  me,  madam, 
Speaking  my  fancy :  signior  Benedick, 
For  shape,  for  bearing,  argument  and  valour. 
Goes  foremost  in  report,  through  Italy. 

Hero.  Indeed,  he  hath  an  excellent  good  name. 

Urs.  His  excellence  did  earn  it,  ere  he  had  it.— 
When  are  you  married,  madam  ? 

Hero,  Why,  in  a  day*; — ^to-morrow.    Gome,  go  in : 
I  '11  show  thee  some  attires,  and  have  thy  counsel, 
Which  is  the  best  to  furnish  me  to-morrow. 

Urs.  [Aside.]  She 's  lim'd,  I  warraot  you :  we  have 
cau)?fht  her,  madam. 

Hero.  [Aside.]  If  it  prove  so,  then  loving  goes  by 
haps: 
Some  Cupid  kills  with  arrows,  some  with  traps. 

[Exeunt  Hcro  and  Ursula. 

Beat.  [Advancing.]  What  fire  is  in  mine  ears  ?  Can 
this  be  true  ? 

Stand  I  condemned  for  pride  and  scorn,  so  much? 
Contempt,  farewell !  and  maiden  pride,  adieu ! 

No  glory  lives  but  in  the  lack*  of  such. 
And,  Ben^ick,  love  on :  I  will  requite  thee. 

Taming  my  wild  heart  to  thy  loving  hand. 
If  thou  dost  love,  my  kindness  shall  incite  thee 

To  bind  our  loves  up  in  a  holy  band ; 
For  others  say  thou  dost  deserve,  and  I 
Believe  it  better  than  reportingly.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Don  Pxdro,  Claudio,  Benxdick,  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  I  do  but  stay  till  your  marriage  be  con- 
summate, and  then  go  I  toward  Arragon. 

Claud.  I  Ul  bring  you  thither,  my  lord,  if  you  '11 
vouchsafe  me. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay  j  that  would  be  as  great  a  soil  in  the 
new  gloss  of  your  marriage,  as  to  show  a  child  his  new 
coat,  and  forbid  him  to  wear  it.  I  will  only  be  bold 
with  Benedick  for  his  company ;  for  from  the  crown  of 
his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot,  he  is  all  mirth :  he  hath 
twice  or  thrice  cut  Cupid's  bow-string,  and  the  little 
hangman  dare  not  shoot  at  him.  He  hath  a  heart  as 
sound  as  a  bell,  and  his  tongue  is  the  clapper ;  for  what 
his  heart  thinks,  his  tongue  speaks. 

Bene.  Gallants,  I  am  not  as  I  have  been. 
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Lcrm,  So  say  I :  methinkB  you  are  sadder.  I 

Claud.  I  hope  he  be  in  love. 

D,  Pedro.  Hang  him,  truant !  there  'a  no  true  drop  of 
bJood  in  him,  to  be  truly  touch'd  with  love.  If  he  be 
sad  he  wants  money. 

Bene.  I  have  the  tooth-ache.  • 

D.  Pedro.  Draw  it. 

Bene.  Hang  it ! 

Claxid.  You  must  hang  it  first,  and  draw  it  after- 
wards 

D.  Pedro.  What !  sigh  for  the  tooth-ache  ! 

Leon.  Where  is  but  a  humour,  or  a  worm  ? 

Bene.  Well,  every  one  can  master  a  grief,  but  he 
that  has  it. 

Claud.  Yet  say  I,  he  is  in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  There  is  no  appearance  of  fancy  in  him, 
unless  it  be  a  fancy  that  he  hath  to  strange  disguises ; 
as  to  be  a  Dutchman  to-day,  a  Frenchman  to-mor- 
row,^ or  in  the  shape  of  two  countries  at  once ;  as  a 
German  from  the  waist  downward,  all  slope*,  and  a 
Spaniard  from  the  hip  upward,  no  doublet.  Unless  he 
have  a  fancy  to  this  foolery,  as  it  appears  he  hath,  he  is 
no  fool  for  fancy,  as  you  would  have  it  appear  he  is. 

Claud.  If  he  be  not  in  love  with  some  woman,  there 
is  no  believing  old  signs :  a'  brushes  his  hat  o'  morn- 
ings ;  what  should  that  bode  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Hath  any  man  seen  him  at  the  barber's  ? 

Claud.  No,  but  the  barber'«  man  hath  been  seen  with 
him,  and  the  old  ornament  of  his  cheek  hath  already 
stuff'd  tennis-balls. 

Leon.  Indeed,  he  looks  younger  than  he  did,  by  the 
loss  qf  a  beard. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  a'  rubs  himself  with  civet :  can  you 
smell  him  out  by  that? 

Claud.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say,  the  sweet  youth 's 
in  love. 

D.  Pedro.  The  greatest  note  of  it  is  his  melancholy. 

Claud.  And  when  was  he  wont  to  wash  his  face? 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  or  to  paint  himself  ?  for  the  which, 
I  hear  wliat  they  say  of  him. 

Claud.  Nay,  but  his  jesting  spirit,  which  is  now 
crept  into  a  lutestring,  and  now  governed  by  stops. 

D.  Pedro.  Indeed,  that  tells  a  heavy  tale  for  him. 
Conclude,  conclude'  he  is  in  love. 

Clavd.  Nay,  but  I  know  who  loves  him. 

D.  Pedro.  That  would  I  know  too :  I  warrant,  one 
that  knows  him  not. 

Claud.  Yes,  and  his  ill  conditions;  and  in  despite 
of  all  dies  for  him. 

D.  Pedro.  She  shall  be  buried  with  her  face  up- 
wards. 

Bent.  Yet  is  this  no  charm  for  the  tooth-ache.— Old 
signior,  walk  aside  with  me :  I  have  studied  eight  or 
nine  wise  words  to  speak  to  you,  which'  these  hobby- 
horses must  not  hear. 

[Exeunt  Benedick  and  Leonato. 

D.  Pedro.  For  my  life,  to  break  with  him  about 
Beatrice. 

Claud.  'T  is  even  so.     Hero  and  Margaret  have  by 

this  played  their  parts  with  Beatrice,  and  then  the  two 

bears  will  not  bite  one  another  when  they  meet. 

Enter  Johk. 

John.  My  lord  aiid  brother,  God  save  you. 

D,  Pedro.  Good  den,  brother. 

John.  If  your  leisure  served,  I  would  speak  with  you. 

D.  Pedro.  In  private? 

John.  If  it  please  you ;  yet  count  Claudio  may  hear, 
fi)r  what  I  would  speak  of  oonoems  him. 

)  The  remAinder  of  the  lentenoe  to  the  period,  is  from  the  quirto. 
iwd  "night." 


D.  Pedro.  What  »  me  matter  ? 

John.    [To  Claudio.]    Means  your  lordship  to  be 
married  to-morrow? 

D.  Pedro.  You  know,  he  does. 

John,  I  know  not  that,  when  he  knows  what  I  know. 

Claud.  If  there  be  any  impediment,  I  pray  you,  dis* 
cover  it. 

John,  You  may  think,  I  lovo  you  not:  let  thai 
appear  hereafter,  and  aim  better  at  me  by  that  I  now 
will  manifest.  For  my  brother,  I  think,  he  holds  yon 
well,  and  in  deamess  of  heart  hath  help  to  effect  your 
ensuing  marriage;  surely,  suit  ill  spent,  and  labour  ill 
bestowed ! 

D.  Pedro,  Why,  what's  the  matter? 

John.  I  came  hither  to  tell  you;  and,  circumstances 
shortened,  (for  she  has  been  too  long  a  talking  of)  the 
lady  is  disloyal. 

Claud.  Who?  Hero? 

John.  Even  she :  Leonato's  Hero,  your  Hero,  every 
man's  Hero. 

Claud.  Disloyal? 

John.  The  word  is  too  good  to  paint  out  her  wicked* 
ness :  I  could  say,  she  wero  worse :  think  you  of  a 
worse  title,  and  I  will  fit  her  to  it.  Wonder  not  til) 
farther  warrant;  go  but  with  me  to-night,  you  shall 
see  her  chamber-window  entered,  even  the  night  befow 
her  wedding-day :  if  you  love  her  then,  to-morrow  wed 
her;  but  it  would  better  fit  your  honour  to  change 
your  mind. 

Claud.  May  this  be  so  ? 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  think  it. 

John.  If  you  daro  not  trust  that  you  see,  oonfeas  no 
tJiat  you  know.  If  you  will  follow  me,  I  will  show  yot 
enough ;  and  when  you  have  seen  more,  and  hean 
more,  proceed  aooordingly. 

Claud.  If  I  see  any  thing  to-night,  why  I  should  no 
marry  her  to-morrow,  in  the  congregation,  where 
should  wed,  there  will  I  shame  her. 

D.  Pedro.  And,  as  I  wooed  for  thee  to  obtain  hei 
I  will  join  with  thee  to  disgrace  her. 

John.  I  will  disparage  her  no  farther,  till  you  ai 
my  witnesses:  bear  it  coldly  but  till  midnight*,  an 
let  the  issue  show  itself. 

D.  Pedro.  0  day  untowardly  turned ! 

Claud.  0  mischief  strangely  thwarting ! 

Johii.  0  plague  right  well  prevented !  So  will  yo 
say,  when  you  have  seen  the  sequel.  {Exeun 

SCENE  III.— A  Stroet. 
Enter  Dooberrt  and  Verges,  with  the  WatcJi, 

Dogb.  Are  you  good  men  and  true  ? 

Verg.  Yea,  or  else  it  were  pity  but  they  should  su 
fer  salvation,  body  and  soul. 

Dogb.  Nay,  that  were  a  punishment  too  good  f( 
them,  if  they  should  have  any  allegiance  in  ther 
being  chosen  for  the  prince's  watch. 

Verg.  Well,  give  them  their  charge,  neighbour  Doi 
berry. 

Dogb.  First,  who  think  you  the  most  desartleaa  mi 
to  be  constable  ? 

1  Watch.  Hugh  OatcakD,  sir,  or  George  Seaooal,  f 
they  can  write  and  read. 

Dogb.  Gome  hither,  neighbour  Seaooal.  God  hoj 
blessed  you  with  a  good  name:  to  be  a  well-favour 
man  is  the  gift  of  fortune,  but  to  write  and  read  com 
by  naturo. 

2  Watch.  Both  which,  master  constable, 

Dogb.  You  have :  I  knew  it  would  be  your  aiurw4 

>  hose  bnnhtt.     *  from  the  qixurto.   «  from  the  quarto  :  tbe  fbl 
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Wtll  for  your  favoar,  sir,  why,  give  God  thankB,  and 
nuke  DO  boa«t  of  it ;  and  for  your  writing  and  reading, 
let  thai  appear  when  there  is  no  need  of  such  vanity. 
Voa  are  tliooght  here  to  be  the  most  senseless  and  fit 
DaA  for  the  constable  of  the  watch ;  therefore,  bear 
}0a  the  lantern.  This  is  your  charge.  You  shall 
comprehend  all  vagrom  men :  you  are  to  bid  any  man 
riLd.  in  the  prince's  name. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  a'  will  not  stand? 

Dogb.  Why  then,  take  no  note  of  him,  but  let  him 
^:  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together^ 
tad  thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave. 

Verg.  If  he  will  not  stand  when  he  is  bidden,  he  is 
vsx  of  the  prince's  subjects. 

A^.  Tnie,  and  they  are  to  meddle  with  none  but 
lu  prince's  subjects. — You  shall  also  make  no  noise 
UL  the  streets ;  for,  for  the  watch  to  babble  and  talk  is 
wst  tolerable,  and  not  to  be  endured. 

2  Walck.  We  will  rather  sleep  than  talk :  we  know 
vbat  belongs  to  a  watch. 

Dogb.  Why,  you  speak  like  an  ancient  and  most 
piei  watchman,  for  I  cannot  see  how  sleeping  should 
tiiend:  only,  have  a  care  that  your  bills  be  not  stolen. 
WeU,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  ale-houses,  and  bid 
tkife  that  are  drunk  get  them  to  bed. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  they  will  not? 

D(^b.  Why  then,  let  them  alone  till  they  are  sober ; 
if  they  make  you  not  then  the  better  answer,  you  may 
I2T.  they  are  not  the  men  you  took  them  for. 

2  Watch.  Well,  sir. 

Dogb.  If  you  meet  a  thief,  you  may  suspect  him,  by 
nrtoe  of  your  ofSoe,  to  be  no  true  man ;  and,  for  such 
cad  of  men,  the  less  you  meddle  or  make  with  them, 
vtr.  the  more  is  for  your  honesty. 

S  Watch.  U  we  know  him  to  be  a  thief,  shall  we  not 
ky  hands  on  him  ? 

Do^.  Truly,  by  your  office  you  may:  but,  I  think, 
ter  that  touch  pitch  will  be  defiled.  The  most  peace- 
liie  way  for  you,  if  you  do  take  a  thief,  is^  to  let  him 
cow  himself  what  he  is,  and  steal  out  of  your  oom- 

yerg.  You  have  been  always  called  a  merciful  man, 
pemaer. 

Dogb.  Truly,  I  would  not  hang  a  dog  by  my  will ; 
sieh  znore  a  man  who  hath  any  honesty  in  him. 

Terg.  If  you  hear  a  child  cry  in  the  night,  you  must 
call  to  the  nurse,  and  bid  her  still  it. 

2  Watch.  How,  if  the  nurse  be  asleep,  and  will  not 
icarit? 

Ihgb.  Why  then,  depart  in  peace,  and  let  the  child 
wake  her  with  crying ;  for  the  ewe  that  will  not  hear 
W  iamb  when  it  baes,  ¥dll  never  answer  a  calf  when 
i?  lleatB. 

^crg.  'T  is  very  true. 

ft^-  This  is  the  end  of  the  charge.  You,  constable, 
*??  to  present  the  prince's  own  person :  if  you  meet 
a^  prinee  in  the  night,  you  may  stay  him. 

^trg.  Nay,  by'r  lady,  that,  I  think,  a'  cannot. 

Degb.  Five  shillings  to  one  on 't,  with  any  man  that 
^Bffwi  the  statutes,  he  may  stay  him:  marry,  not 
^'^tlKsat  ihe  prince  be  willing :  for,  indeed,  the  watch 
f3da  to  ofiend  no  man,  and  it  is  an  offence  to  stay  a 
!^^  asainst  his  will. 

^frw,  By'r  lady,  I  think  it  be  so. 

D^.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  Well,  masters,  good  night:  an 
^*^  be  any  matter  of  weight  chances,  call  up  me. 
^^  Toar  fellows'  ootinsels  and  your  own,  and  good 
2^?*^    Come,  neighbour. 

2  WateJt.  Well,  masters,  we  hear  our  charge :  let  us 


go  sit  here  upon  the  church-bench  till  two,  and  then 
all  to  bed. 

Dogb.  One  word  more,  honest  neighbours.  I  pray 
you,  watch  about  signior  Leonato^s  door :  for  the  wed- 
ding being  there  to-morrow,  there  is  a  great  coil  to- 
night.   Adieu ',  be  vigilant,  1  beseech  you. 

[Elxeunt  Dogberrt  OTid  Ykroxs. 
Enter  Boracuio  and  Conrade. 

Bora.  What,  Conrade ! 

Watch.  [Behind  and  nnde.^]  Peace !  stir  not. 

Bora.  Conrade,  1  say  \ 

Con.  Here,  mau :  I  am  at  thy  elbow. 

Bora.  Mass,  and  my  elbow  itched ;  I  thought,  there 
would  a  scab  follow. 

Con.  I  will  owe  thee  an  answer  for  that;  and  now 
forward  with  thy  tale. 

Bora.  Stand  thee  close,  then,  under  this  penthouse, 
for  it  drizzles  rain,  and  I  will,  like  a  true  drunkard^ 
utter  all  to  thee. 

Watch.  [Aside.]  Some  treason,  masters;  yet  stand 
close. 

Bora.  Therefore  know,  I  have  earned  of  Don  John 
a  thousand  ducats. 

Con.  Is  it  possible  that  any  villainy  should  be  so 
dear? 

Bora.  Thou  shouldst  rather  ask,  if  it  were  possible 
any  villainy  should  be  so  rich;  for  when  rich  villains 
have  need  of  poor  ones,  poor  ones  may  make  what 
price  they  will. 

Con.  I  wonder  at  it. 

Bora.  T&at  shows  thou  art  unconfirmed.  Thou 
knowest,  that  the  fashion  of  a  doublet,  or  a  hat,  or  a 
cloak,  is  nothing  to  a  man. 

Con.  Yes,  it  is  apparel. 

Bora.  I  mean,  the  fashion. 

Con.  Yes,  the  fashion  is  the  fashion. 

Bora.  Tush !  I  may  as  well  say,  the  fool 's  the  fool. 
But  seest  thou  not  what  a  deformed  thief  this  fashion 
is? 

Watch.  [Aside.]  I  know  that  Deformed ;  a'  has  been 
a  vile  thief  this  seven  year :  a'  goes  up  and  down  like 
a  gentleman.    I  remember  his  name. 

Bora.  Didst  thou  not  hear  somebody  ? 

Con.  No :  't  was  the  vane  on  the  house. 

Bora.  Seest  thou  not,  I  say.  what  a  deformed  thief 
this  fashion  is  ?  how  giddily  a'  turns  about  all  tbe  hot 
bloods  between  fourteen  and  five  and  thirty?  some- 
time, fashioning  them  like  Pharaoh's  soldiers  in  the 
reechy*  painting;  sometime,  like  god  Bel's  priests  in 
the  old  church  window;  sometime,  like  the  shaven 
Hercules  in  the  smirched  worm-eaten  tapestry,  where 
his  cod-piece  seems  as  massy  as  his  club  ? 

Con.  All  this  I  see,  and  I  see  that  the  fashion  wears 
out  more  apparel  than  the  man.  But  art  thou  not 
thyself  giddy  with  the  fashion  too,  that  thou  hast  shifted 
out  of  thy  tale  into  telling  me  of  the  fashion? 

Bora.  Not  so,  neither ;  but  know,  that  1  have  to-night 
wooed  Margaret,  the  lady  Hero's  gentlewoman,  by  the 
name  of  Hero:  she  leans  me  out  at  her  mistress' 
chamber-window,  bids  me  a  thousand  times  good  night. 
— ^I  tell  this  tale  vilely:— I  should  first  tell  thee,  how 
the  prince,  Glaudio,  and  my  master  planted,  and 
placed,  and  possessed  by  my  master  Don  John,  saw 
afar  off  in  the  orchard  this  amiable  encounter. 

Con.  And  thought  they*  Margaret  was  Hero  ? 

Bora.  Two  of  them  did,  the  prince  and  Claudio;  but 
the  devil,  my  master,  knew  she  was  Margaiet,  and 
partly  by  his  oaths,  which  first  possessed  them,  partly 
by  the  dark  night,  which  did  deceive  them,  but  (diiefly 
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by  my  villainy,  which  did  confinn  any  slander  that 
Don  John  hod  made,  away  went  Ciaudio  enraged; 
swore  he  would  meet  her,  as  he  was  appointed,  next 
morning  at  the  temple,  and  there,  before  the  whole 
congregation,  shame  her  with  what  he  saw  over-night, 
and  send  her  home  again  without  a  husband. 

1  Watch.  [Coming  fontard.^]  We  charge  you  in  the 
prince's  name,  stand. 

2  Watch.  Call  up  the  right  master  constable.  We 
have  here  recovered  the  most  dangerous  piece  of  lechery, 
that  ever  was  known  in  the  commonwealth. 

1  Watch.  And  one  Deformed  is  one  of  them :  I  know 
him,  a'  wears  a  lock. 

Con.  Masters,  masters ! 

2  Watch.  You'll  be  made  bring  Deformed  forth,  I 
warrant  you. 

Con.  Masters, — 

1  Watch.  Never  speak :  wo  charge  you,  let  us  obey 
you  to  go  with  us. 

Bora.  We  are  like  to  prove  a  goodly  commodity, 
being  taken  up  of  these  men's  bills. 

Con.  A  commodity  in  question,  I  warrant  you.  Come, 
we  '11  obey  you.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.—A  Rpom  in  Leonato's  House. 
Entef  Hero,  Margaret,  and  Ursula. 

Hero.  Good  Ursula,  wake  my  cousin  Beatrice,  and 
desire  her  to  rise. 

Urs.  I  will,  lady. 

Hero.  And  bid  her  come  hither. 

Urs.  Well.  [Exit  Ursula. 

^farg.  Troth,  I  think,  your  other  rabato  were  better. 

Hero.  No,  pray  thee,  good  Meg,  I  '11  wear  this. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it's  not  so  good;  and  I  warrant, 
your  cousin  will  say  so. 

Hero.  My  cousin's  a  fool,  and  thou  art  another. 
I  '11  wear  none  but  this. 

Marg.  I  like  the  new  tire  within  excellently,  if  the 
hair  were  a  thought  browner;  and  your  gown's  a  most 
rare  fashion,  i'  faith.  I  saw  the  duchess  of  Milan's 
gown,  that  they  praise  so. 

Hero.  0  !  that  exceed?,  they  say. 

Marg.  By  my  troth,  it 's  but  a  night-gown  in  respect 
of  yours :  cloth  o'  gold,  and  cuts,  and  laced  with  sil- 
ver, set  with  pearls  down  the  sleeves,  side  sleeves,' 
and  skirts  round,  under-borne  with  a  bluish  tinsel; 
but  for  a  fine,  quaint,  graceful,  and  excellent  fashion, 
yours  is  worth  ten  on 't. 

Hero.  God  give  me  joy  to  wear  it,  for  my  heart  is 
exceeding  heavy  I 

Marg.  'T  will  be  heavier  soon  by  the  weight  of  a 
man. 

Hero.  Fie  upon  thee !  art  not  ashamed  ? 

Marg.  Of  what,  lady  ?  of  speaking  honourably  ?  Is 
not  marriage  honourable  in  a  beggar?  Is  not  your 
lord  honourable  without  marriage  ?  I  think,  you  would 
have  me  say,  saving  your  reverence,— a  husband :  an 
bad  thinking  do  not  wrest  true  speaking,  I  '11  offend 
no  body.  Is  there  any  harm  in  it — ^the  heavier  for  a 
husband  ?  None,  I  think,  an  it  be  the  right  husband,' 
and  the  right  wife ;  otherwise 't  is  light,  and  not  heavy : 
ask  my  lady  Beatrice  else ;  here  she  comes. 
Enter  Beatrice. 

Hero.  Good  morning,  ooz. 

Beta.  Good  morrow,  sweet  Hero. 

Hefo.  Why,  how  now?  do  you  speak  in  the  sick 
tone? 

Beat.  I  am  out  of  all  other  tune,  methinks. 


Marg.  Clap  us  into—"  Light  o'  love  ;"■  that  go«i 
without  a  burden :  do  you  sing  it,  and  I  '11  dance  it. 

Beat.  Yea,  "  Light  o'  love,"  vrith  your  heels  !— then, 
if  your  husband  have  stables  enough,  you  '11  see  he 
shall  lack  no  bams. 

Marg.  0,  illegitimate  construction !  I  scorn  that 
with  my  heels. 

Beat.  'T  is  almost  five  o'clock,  cousin :  't  is  time  yon 
were  ready.  By  my  troth,  I  am  exceeding  ill.— Heigh 
ho! 

Marg.  For  a  hawk,  a  horse,  or  a  husbattd  ? 

Beat.  For  the  letter  that  begins  them  all,  H.* 

Marg.  Well,  an  you  be  not  turned  Turk,  there's  no 
more  sailing  by  the  star. 

Beat.  What  means  the  fool,  trow  ? 

Afarg-.  Nothing  I;  but  God  send  every  one  theii 
heart's  desire ! 

Hero.  These  gloves  the  count  sent  me,  they  are  an 
excellent  perfume. 

Beat.  I  am  stuffed,  cousin ;  I  cannot  smell. 

Marg.  A  maid,  and  stuffed !  there's  goodly  catchinf 
of  cold. 

Beat.  0,  God  help  me !  God  help  me !  how  1od( 
have  you  profe? s'd  apprehension  ? 

Marg.  Ever  since  you  left  it.  Doth  not  my  vri 
become  me  rarely  ? 

Beat.  It  is  not  seen  enough,  you  should  wear  it  u 
your  cap. — By  my  troth,  I  am  sick. 

Marg.  Get  you  some  of  this  distilled  carduus  b<!iie 
dictus,*  and  lay  it  to  your  heart :  it  is  the  only  thiDj 
for  a  qualm. 

Hero.  There  thou  pnck'st  her  with  a  thistle. 

Beat.  Bencdictus  !  why  benedictus  ?  you  have  som 
moral  in  this  benedictus. 

Marg.  Moral  ?  no,  by  my  troth,  I  have  no  mora 
meaning ;  I  meant  plain  holy-thistle.  You  may  thin) 
perchance,  that  I  think  you  are  in  love  :  nay,  by  'r  lad] 
I  am  not  such  a  fool  to  think  what  I  list ;  nor  I  lit 
not  toihink  what  I  can ;  nor,  indeed,  I  cannot  thhil 
if  I  would  think  my  heart  out  of  thinking,  that  you  ai 
in  love,  or  that  you  will  be  in  love,  or  that  you  can  I 
in  love.  Yet  Benedick  was  such  another,  and  now 
he  become  a  man :  he  swore  he  would  never  marry  ;  an 
yet  now,  in  despite  of  his  heart,  he  eats  his  meat  withot 
grudging ;  and  how  you  may  be  converted,  I  know  no 
but,  methinks.  you  look  with  your  eyes,  as  other  woroc 
do.  ' 

Beat.  What  pace  is  this  that  thy  tongue  keeps  ? 

Marg.,  Not  a  false  gallop. 

Re-enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madam,  withdraw :  the  prince,  the  count,  signii 
Benedick,  Don  John,  and  all  the  gallants  of  the  tow 
are  come  to  fetch  you  to  church. 

Hero.  Help  to  dress  me,  good  coz,  good  Mcs.  go 
Ursula.  \Exew 

SCENE  V. — Another  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato,  with  Dogberrt  and  Verges. 

Leon.  What  would  you  with  me,  honest  neighboui 

Dogb.  Marry,  sir,  I  would  have  some  confidence  wi 
you,  that  decerns  you  nearly. 

Leon.  Brief,  I  pray  you ;  for,  you  see,  it  is  a  hu 
time  with  me. 

Dogb.  Marry,  this  it  is,  sir. 

Verp    Yes,  in  truth  it  is,  sir. 

Leon.  What  is  it,  my  good  friends  ? 

Dogb.  Goodman  Verges,  sir,  speaks  a  little  off  f 
matter :  an  old  man,  sir,  and  his  wits  are  not  so  blui 


I  Not  in  f.  e.    *  L««Mri  /•*"  Uttvtt.    *  A  popaUr  old  tune,  mc 
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IS,  God  help,  I  would  desire  they  were ;  but,  in  faith, 
boa»t  as  the  skin  between  his  browB. 

Verg.  Yes,  I  thank  God,  I  am  as  honest  as  any  man 
liTinz.  that  is  an  old  man,  and  no  honester  than  I. 

Dc^.  Comparisons  are  odorous:   palabraa,  neigh- 
'  brar  Verges. 

Ltm.  Nei^bonra,  you  are  tedious. 

Dog*.  It  pleases  your  "worship  to  say  so,  but  we  are 
the  poor  Dake's  officers }  but,  truly,  for  mine  own  part, 
i:' I  were  as  tedious  as  a  king,  I  could  find  in  my  heart 
u  bestow  it  all  of  your  worship. 

Leon.  All  thy  tediousness  on  me  ?  ha  ! 

Dog6.  Yea,  an  't  were  a  thousand  pound  more  than 
\m;  for  I  hear  as  good  exclamation  on  ^ur  worship, 
SI  of  any  man  in  the  city,  and  though  I  M  but  a  poor 
II122L  1  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

VfTg.  And  so  am  I. 

LtM.  I  would  fain  know  what  you  have  to  say. 

Vfrg.  Marry,  sir,  our  watch  to-night,  excepting  your 
T^hip'g  presence,  have  ta'en  a  couple  of  as  arrant 
kEire^  as  any  in  Messina. 

Dogb.  A  good  old  man.  sir ;  he  will  be  talking :  as 
^&iy,  when  the  age  is  in,  the  wit  is  out.  God  help 
> .'  It  IS  a  world  to  see  ! — ^Well  said,  i'  faith,  neighbour 
Terf« : — well,  God  's  a  good  man ;  an  two  men  ride  of 
a  bone,  one  must  ride  behind. — An  honest  soul,  i'  faith, 
II :  fay  my  troth  he  is,  as  ever  broke  bread;  but,  God 


I  is  to  be  worshipped :  all  men  are  not  alike ;  alas,  good 
'  neighbour  ! 

Leon.  Indeed,  neighbour,  he  comes  too  short  of  you. 

Dogb.  Gifts,  that  God  gives. 

Leon.  I  must  leave  you. 

Dogb.  One  word,  sir.  Our  watch,  sir,  have,  indeed, 
comprehended  two  auspicious  persons,  and  we  would 
have  them  this  morning  examined  before  your  worship. 

Leon.  Take  their  examination  yourself,  and  bring  it 
me  :  I  am  now  in  great  haste,  as  it  may  appear  unto 
you. 

Dogb.  It  shall  be  suffigance. 

Leon.  Drink  some  wine  ere  you  go.    Fare  you  welL 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  they  stay  for  you  to  give  your 
daughter  to  her  husband. 

Leon.  I  '11  wait  upon  them :  I  am  ready. 

[Exeunt  Lxonato  and  Messenger, 

Dogb.  Go,  good  partner,  goj  get  you  to  Francis 
Seaooal;  bid  him  bring  his  pen  and  inkhorn  to  the 
gaol :  we  are  now  to  examination  these  men. 

Verg.  And  we  must  do  it  wisely. 

Dogb.  We  will  spare  for  no  wit,  I  warrant  you  j  here  'i 
that  shall  drive  some  of  them  to  a  wm  com :  only  get 
the  learned  writer  to  set  down  our  excommunication, 
and  meet  me  at  the  gaol.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — ^The  inside  of  a  Church. 
!  lnUr  Don  Pedro,  John,  Leonato,  Friar,  Claudio, 
BsMEDicK,  Hero,  Beatrice,  &c. 
Iwjt  Come,  firiar  Francis,  be  brief:   only  to  the 
pko  form  of  marriage,  and  you  shall  recount  their 
pr^sr  duties  afterwurds. 
FrioT.  You  come  hither,  my  lord,  to  marry  this  lady? 
fW.  No. 

£f!».  To  be  married  to  her;  fViar,  you  oome  to 
■tt-yher. 
Frkr,  Lady,  yoo  oome  hither  to  be  married  to  this 

iKSt? 
i      Ef79.  I  do. 

Friar.  If  other  of  you  know  any  inward  impediment, 
T^?  Toa  should  not  be  conjoined,  I  charge  you  on  your 
tRl^  to  Utter  it. 

HsW.  Know  yoa  any.  Hero  ? 

Bf?o.  None,  my  lord. 

Fnsr.  Know  you  any,  count  ? 

/^.  I  dare  make  his  answer '  none. 

f  'ii(f.  0,  what  men  dare  do  !  what  men  may  do  ! 
ri*  SOI  daily  do,'  not  knowing  what  they  do  ! 

S^.  How  now  !  Interjections  ?  Why  then,  some 
'  )t  i  liDgfaing,  as.  ha  I  ha  !  he  !* 

rW.  Stand  thee  by,  Friar. — ^Father,  by  your  leave : 
^C  ycQ  with  free  and  unconstrained  soul 
^i  zne  this  maid,  yonr  daughter  ? 

^  As  freely,  son,  as  Grod  did  give  her  me. 

i>d.  And  what  have  I  to  give  you  back,  whose 

worth 
^Tesiiiiterpotse  this  rich  and  precious  gift? 

h  itdro.  Nothing,  unless  you  render  her  again. 

Haj.  Sweet  prinoe,  you  learn  me  noble  thankfnl- 


-TWftrtof  fh«ne«ehia  firom  tha  qomrto. 


There,  Leonato ;  take  her  back  again : 

Give  not  this  rotten  orange  to  your  friend ; 

She 's  but  the  sign  and  semblance  of  her  honour.— 

Behold,  how  like  a  maid  she  blushes  here : 

0,  what  authority  and  show  of  truth 

Can  cunning  sin  cover  itself  withal ! 

Comes  not  that  blood,  as  modest  evidence, 

To  witness  simple  virtue  ?    Would  you  not  swear. 

All  you  that  see  her,  that  she  were  a  maid, 

By  *these  exterior  shows  ?    But  she  is  none : 

She  knows  the  heat  of  a  luxurious  bed ; 

Her  blush  is  guiltiness,  not  modesty. 

Leon.  What  do  you  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Claud.  Not  to  be  married, 

Not  to  knit  my  soul  to  an  approved  wanton. 

Leon.  Dear  my  lord,  if  you,  in  your  own  proof^ 
Have  vanquished  the  resistance  of  her  youth, 
And  made  defeat  of  her  virginity, 

Claud.  I  know  what  you  would  say :  if  I  have  known 
her, 
You  '11  say,  she  did  embrace  me  as  a  husband,    ^ 
And  so  extenuate  the  'forehand  sin : 
No,  Leonato, 

I  never  tempted  her  with  word  too  large ; 
But,  as  a  brother  to  his  sister,  showed 
Bashful  sincerity,  and  comely  love. 

Hero.  And  seem'd  I  ever  otherwise  to  you  ? 

Claud.  Out  on  thy*  seeming  !  I  will  write  against  it, 
You  seem  to  me  as  Dian  in  her  orb,  , 

As  chaste  as  is  the  bud  ere  it  be  blown ; 
But  you  are  more  intemperate  in  your  blood 
Than  Venus,  or  those  pampered  animals 
That  range*  in  savage  sensuality. 

Hero.  Is  my  lord  well,  that  he  doth  speak  so  wild?* 

Leon.  Sweet  prince,  why  speak  not  you  ? 

•  A  qnotaOoa  from  tho  Aoddonoe.     « thee  •  in  f.  e.    Tlie  change  wsa  niggeeted  AbM« 
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ACT  IT. 


D  Pedro,  What  should  I  speak  ? 

[  stand  dishonoured,  that  have  gone  about 
To  link  my  dear  friend  to  a  common  stale. 

Leon.  Are  these  things  spoken,  or  do  I  but  dream  ? 

John,    Sir,  they  are  spoken,  and  these  things  are 
true. 

Bene,  This  looks  not  like  a  nuptial. 

Hero,  True?  0  God! 

Claud,  Leonato,  stand  I  here  ? 
Is  this  the  prince  ?    Is  this  the  prince's  brother  ? 
Is  this  face  Hero's  ?    Are  our  eyes  our  own  ? 

Leon.  All  this  is  so ;  but  what  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

Claud,   Let  me  but  move  one  question  to  your 
daughter, 
And,  by  that  fatherly  and  kindly  power 
That  you  have  in  her,  bid  her  answer  truly. 

Leon.  I  charge  thee  do  so\  as  thou  art  my  child. 

Hero.  0  God,  defend  me  !  how  am  I  beset ! — 
What  kind  of  catechizing  call  you  this  ? 

Claud.  To  make  you  answer  truly  to  your  name. 

Hero.  Is  it  not  Hero  ?    Who  can  blot  that  name 
With  any  just  reproach  ? 

Claud.  Marry,  that  can  Hero  : 

Hero  itself  can  blot  out  Hero's  virtue. 
What  man  was  he  talk'd  with  you  yesternight 
Out  at  your  window,  betwixt  twelve  and  one? 
Now,  if  you  are  a  maid,  answer  to  this. 

Hero.  I  talk'd  with  no  man  at  that  hour,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Why,  then  are  you  no  maiden. — Leonato, 
I  am  sorry  you  must  hear :  upon  mine  honour, 
Myself,  my  brother,  and  this  grieved  count. 
Did  see  her,  hear  her,  at  that  hour  last  night, 
Talk  with  a  ruffian  at  her  chamber  window ; 
Who  hath,  indeed,  most  like  a  liberal  villain, 
Gonfess'd  the  vile  encounters  they  have  had 
A  thousand  times  in  secret. 

John.  Fie,  fie !  they  are  not  to  be  nam'd,  my  lord. 
Not  to  be  spoke  of; 

There  is  not  chastity  enough  in  language, 
Without  offence  to  utter  them.    Thou  pretty  lady, 
I  am  sorry  for  thy  much  misgovemment. 

Claud.  0  Hero  !  what  a  Hero  hadst  thou  been, 
If  half  thy  outward  graces  had  been  plac'd 
About  thy  thoughts,  and  counsels  of  thy  heart ! 
But,  fare  thee  well,  most  foul,  most  fair  !  farewell, 
Thou  pure  impiety,  and  impious  purity ! 
For  thee  I  'U  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love, 
And  on  my  eyelids  shall  conjecture  hang, 
To  turn  all  beauty  into  thoughts  of  harm, 
And  never  shall  it  more  be  gracious. 

Leon.  Hath  no  man's  dagger  here  a  point  for  me  ? 

[Hero  swoons. 

Beat.  Why,  how  now,  cousin !  wherefore  sink  you 

^  down? 

John,  Gome,  let  us  go.    These  things,  come  thus  to 
light. 
Smother  her  spirits  up. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro,  John,  and  Claudio. 

Bene,  How  doth  the  lady? 

Beat,  Dead,  I  think : — ^help,  uncle ! 

Hero !    why,    Hero  ! — ^Uncle  ! — Siguier    Benedick ! — 
friar ! 

Leon.  0  fate !  take  not  away  thy  heavy  hand : 
Death  is  the  fairest  cover  for  her  shame, 
That  may  be  wish'd  for. 

Beat.  How  now,  cousin  Hero  ? 

Fritir,  Have  comfort,  lady. 

Leim,  Dost  thou  look  up  ? 


Friar,  Yea ;  wherefore  should  she  not ! 

Leon.  Wherefore?     Why.  doth  not  every  earthl] 
thing 
Cry  shame  upon  her  ?    Could  she  here  deny 
The  story  that  is  printed  in  her  blood  ? — 
Do  not  live.  Hero ;  do  not  ope  thine  eyes , 
For  did  I  think  thou  wouldst  not  qui<^y  die, 
Thought  I  thy  spirits  were  stronger  than  thy  shimes 
Myself  would,  on  the  hazard*  of  reproaches. 
Strike  at  thy  life.    GrieVd  I,  I  had  but  one? 
Chid  J  for  that  at  frugal  nature's  frown'  ? 
0,  one  too  much  by  tliee !    Why  had  I  one? 
Why  ever  wast  thou  lovely  in  my  eyes  ? 
Why  had  I  not  with  charitable  hand 
Took  up  a  veggar's  issue  at  my  gates ; 
Who  smirched  thus,  and  mir'd  with  infamy, 
I  might  have  said,  "  No  part  of  it  is  mine, 
This  shame  derives  itself  from  unknown  loins  ?" 
But  mine,  and  mine  I  iov'd,  and  mine  I  prais'd, 
And  mine  that  I  was  proud  on ;  mine  so  much, 
That  I  myself  was  to  myself  not  mine, 
Valuing  of  her ;  w^hy,  she— 0 !  she  is  fallen 
Into  a  pit  of  ink,  that  the  wide  sea 
Hath  drops  too  few  to  wash  her«clean  again, 
And  salt  too  little,  which  may  season  give 
To  her  soul-tainted*  flesh ! 

Bene,  Sir,  sir,  be  patient. 

For  my  part,  I  am  so  attir'd  in  wonder, 
I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Beat.  0,  on  my  soul,  my  cousin  is  belied ! 

Bene.  Lady,  were  you  her  bedfellow  last  night  ? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  not ;  although,  until  last  night, 
I  have  this  twelvemonth  been  her  bedfellow. 

Leon.  Confirm'd,  oonfirm'd?     0,  that  is  strong 
made, 
Which  was  before  barr'd  up  with  ribs  of  iron ! 
Would  the  two  prinoes  lie  ?  and  Claudio  lie, 
Who  Iov'd  her  so,  that,  speaking  of  her  foulness, 
Wash'd  it  with  tears  ?    Hence  1  irom  her ;  let  her  d 

Friar.  Hear  me  a  little  j 
For  I  have  only  been  silent  so  long, 
And  given  way  unto  this  cross*  of  fortune, 
By  noting  of  the  lady :  I  have  mark'd 
A  thousand  blushing  apparitions 
To  start  into  her  face ;  a  thousand  innooent  ahamwy 
In  angel  whiteness,  beat  away  those  blushes ; 
And  in  her  eye  there  hath  appear'd  a  fire, 
To  bum  the  errors  that  these  prinoes  hold 
Against  her  maiden  truth. — Call  me  a  fool ; 
Trust  not  my  reading,  nor  my  observation, 
Which  with  experimental  seal  doth  warrant 
The  tenour  of  my  book ;  trust  not  my  age, 
My  reverend  calling*,  nor  divinity. 
If  this  sweet  lady  lie  not  guiltless  here 
Under  some  blighting'  error. 

Leon,  Friar,  it  eannot  be. 

Thou  seest,  that  all  the  grace  that  she  hath  left, 
Is,  that  she  will  not  add  to  her  damnation 
A  sin  of  perjury :  she  not  denies  it. 
Why  seek'st  thou  then  to  cover  with  excuse 
That  which  appears  in  proper  nakedness  ? 

Friar.  Lady,  what  man  is  he  you  are  acous'd  of 

Hero,  They  know,  that  do  aoeuse  me :  I  know  ni 
If  I  know  more  of  any  man  alive, 
Than  that  which  maiden  modesty  doth  wanraat, 
Let  all  my  sins  lack  mercy!— O,  my  father  I 
Prove  you  that  any  man  with  me  convers'd 
At  hours  unmeet,  or  that  I  yesternight 


^  From  tlM  quarto. 
*  biting ;  in  f.  t. 
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Maifitiin'd  the  ohuige  of  words  with  any  ereatore, 

g&'use  me,  hate  me,  torture  me  to  death. 
Trior.  There  ia  aome    etrange  misprision  in  the 

prinoes. 
Botf.  Two  of  them  have  the  very  bent  of  honour; 

Aikd  if  their  wisdoms  be  misled  in  this, 

Tbe  practice  of  it  lives  in  John  the  bastard, 

flK»  spirits  toil  in  fraud  and^  villainies. 
Iam.  1  know  not.     If  they  speak  but  truth  of  her, 

Tke:^  hands  shall  tear  her :  if  they  wrong  her  honour, 

File  proadest  of  them  shall  well  hear  of  it. 

T.cie  liath  not  yet  so  dried  this  blood  of  mine, 

Nor  age  80  eat  up  my  invention, 

N.tf  foitone  made  such  havoc  of  my  means, 

V  T  fflf  bad  life  reft  me  so  much  of  friends, 

Bu*.  they  shall  find,  awak'd  in  such  a  cause', 

B  *h  strength  of  limb,  and  policy  of  mind, 

ibiiity  in  means,  and  choice  of  friends, 

T  •  qqit  me  of  them  throughly. 
Tnar.  Pause  a  while, 

lid  lei  my  eoanael  sway  you  in  this  case. 
I  V<ar  dsnghter,  here,  the  princes'  left  for  dead; 

1/4  hn  awhile  be  secretly  kept  in, 

lid  publish  it,  that  she  is  dead  iadeed : 

^bmtsin  a  mourning  ostentation ; 

ksL  00  your  family's  old  monument 

iLii«  Dioiuiiful  epitaphs,  and  do  all  rites 

Tat  appertain  unto  a  burial. 
Z^.  What  shaU  become  of  this?  What  wiU  this  do? 
friar.  Marry,  this,  well  carried,  shall  on  her  behalf 

Chaage  slander  to  remorse ;  that  is  some  good : 

hr.  fiot  for  that  dream  I  on  this  strange  course, 

Bs:  on  this  travail  look  for  greater  birth. 

S:-*  dying,  sa  it  must  be  so  maintained, 

r  on  the  instant  that  she  was  aocus'd, 

Siall  be  lamented,  pitied  and  ezeus'd 
!  ^zmy  hearer ;  for  it  so  falls  out, 
I  T'iiz  vliAt  we  have  we  prize  not  to  the  worth, 
I  ^^'iixes  we  enjoy  it,  but  being  lost  and  lack'd*, 

JiT.  then  we  rack  the  value ;  then  we  find 

Tje  riixae,  that  possession  would  not  show  us, 

^'iiles  ii  was  ours. — So  will  it  fare  with  Claudio : 

«^  he  shall  hear  she  died  upon  his  words, 

T^  idea  of  her  life  shall  sweetly  creep 

L\i  hia  study  of  imagination, 

A  i  c?ery  lovely  organ  of  her  life 

^  U  eorae  appaiell'd  in  more  precious  hsbit, 

^Lre  raoring,  delicate,  and  full  of  life, 

i*.)  Uie  eye  and  prospect  of  his  soul, 

T^  wh^  she  liv'd  indeed : — then  shall  he  mourn 

<  ever  \(xre  had  interest  in  his  liver) 

i-^  wish  he  lud  not  so  accused  her ; 

K  thoo^  he  thought  his  accusation  true. 

'-r  this  be  80,  and  doubt  not  but  success 

^  U  fashion  the  event  in  better  shape 

1  -^  I  can  lay  it  down  in  likelihood. 
\r>  if  aa  aim  but  this  be  levelled  false, 
'j*  supposition  of  the  lady's  death 

•i.  qoeneh  the  wonder  of  her  infamy : 

ii  if  it  sort  not  well,  you  may  conceal  her 

is  best  befits  her  wounded  reputation, 

•i  ^fEot  reclusive  and  religious  life, 

■'*::  of  all  eyes,  tongues,  minds,  and  injuries. 

8«.  Si^or  Leonato,  let  the  friar  advise  you ; 
)^  tboogh  you  know,  my  inwardness  and  love 

2  ^ffT  mu^  unto  the  prince  and  Claudio^ 
^^  by  mine  honour,  I  will  deal  in  this 

i»  veeretly  and  justly,  as  your  soul 
*  uUd  with  your  body. 


Leon,  Being  that  I  flow  in  grief^ 

The  smallest  twine  may  lead  me. 

Friar,  'T  is  well  consented :  presently  away. 
For  to  strange  sores  strangely  they  «9train  the  cure.—- 
Come,  lady,  die  to  live :  this  wedding  day. 

Perhaps,  is  but  prolonged :  have  patience,  and 

endure.  [^Exeunt  Friar ^  Hxro,  and  Lkonato. 

Bene,  Lady  Beatrice,  have  you  wept  idl  this  while  ? 

Beat,  Yea,  and  I  will  weep  a  while  longer. 

Bene.  I  will  not  desire  that. 

Beat,  You  have  no  reason ;  I  do  it  freely. 

Bene,  Surely,  I  do  believe  your  fair  cousin  is 
wronged. 

Beat,  Ah,  how  much  might  the  man  deserve  of  me 
that  would  right  her ! 

Bene.  Is  there  any  way  to  show  such  friendship  ? 

Beat,  A  very  even  way,  but  no  such  friend. 

Bene.  May  a  man  do  it  ? 

Beat.  It  is  a  man's  office,  but  not  yours. 

Bene.  I  do  love  nothing  in  the  world  so  well  as  you. 
Is  not  that  strange  ? 

Beat.  As  strange  ss  the  thing  I  know  not.  It  were 
as  possible  for  me  to  say,  I  loved  nothing  so  well  as 
you ;  but  believe  me  not,  and  yet  I  lie  not :  I  confess 
nothing,  nor  I  deny  nothing. — I  am  sorry  for  my  cousin. 

Bene.  By  my  sword,  B^trice,  thou  lovest  me. 

Beat.  Do  not  swear  by  it,  and  eat  it. 

Bene.  I  will  swear  by  it,  that  you  love  me ;  and  I 
will  make  him  eat  it,  that  says  I  love  not  you. 

Beat.  Will  you  not  eat  your  word  ? 

Bene.  With  no  sauce  that  can  be  devised  to  it.  I 
protest,  I  love  thee. 

Beat.  Why,  then,  Grod  forgive  me ! 

Bene.  What  offence,  sweet  Beatrice  ? 

Beat.  You  have  stayed  me  in  a  happy  hour :  I  was 
about  to  protest,  I  loved  you. 

Bene.  And  do  it  with  all  thy  heart. 

Beat.  I  love  you  with  so  much  of  my  heart,  that 
none  is  left  to  protest. 

Bene.  Come,  bid  me  do  any  thing  for  thee. 

Beat.  Kill  Claudio. 

Bene.  Ha !  not  for  the  wide  world. 

Beat.  You  kill  me  to  deny  it.    Farewell. 

Bene.  Tarry,  sweet  Beatrice. 

Beat.  I  am  gone,  though  I  am  here:— there  is  no 
love  in  you. — Nay,  I  pray  you,  let  me  go. 

Bene.  Beatrice,— 

Beat.  In  faith,  I  will  go. 

Bene,  We  Ul  be  friends  first. 

Beat,  You  dare  easier  be  friends  with  me,  than  fight 
with  mine  enemy. 

Bene.  Is  Claudio  thine  enemy. 

Beat.  Is  he  not  approved  in  the  height  a  villain,  that 
hath  slandered,  scorned,  dishonoured  my  kinswoman  ? — 
0,  that  I  were  a  man ! — What !  bear  her  in  hand  until 
they  come  to  take  hands,  and  then  with  public  accusa- 
tion, uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour, — 0  Grod, 
that  I  were  a  man!  I  would  eat  his  heart  in  the 
market-place. 

Bene.  Hear  me,  Beatrice — 

Beat,  Talk  with  a  man  out  at  a  window ! — a  proper 
saying. 

Bene,  Nay,  but  Beatrice— 

Beat.  Sweet  Hero! — she  is  wronged,  she  is  slan* 
dered«  she  is  undone. 

Bene.  Beat— 

Beat.  Princes,  and  counties !  Surely,  a  prinoely  testi- 
mony, a  goodly  count,  count  confect ;  a  sweet  gallant, 
surely  !    0,  that  I  were  a  man  for  his  sake !  or  that  1 
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had  aoy  friend  would  be  a  man  for  my  sake !  But 
manhood  is  melted  into  courtesy,  valour  into  compli- 
ment, and  men  are  only  turned  into  tongue,  and  trim 
ones  too :  he  is  now  as  valiant  as  Hercules,  that  only 
te]Is  a  lie,  and  swears  it. — I  cannot  be  a  man  with 
wishing,  therefore  I  will  die  a  woman  with  grieving. 

BeTie.  Tarry,  good  Beatrice.  By  this  hand,  I  love 
thee. 

Beat  Use  it  for  my  love  some  other  way  than  swear- 
ing by  it. 

Bene.  Think  you  in  your  soul  the  count  Claudio 
hath  wronged  Hero  ? 

Beat.  Yea,  as  sure  as  I  have  a  thought,  or  a  soul. 

Bfne,  Enough  !  I  am  engaged,  I  will  challenge  him. 
I  will  kiss  your  hand,  and  so  I  leave  you.  By  this  hand, 
Claudio  shall  render  me  a  dear  account.  As  you  hear 
of  me,  so  think  of  me.  Go,  comfort  your  cousin :  I 
must  say  she  is  dead ;  and  so,  farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IL—A  Prison. 

Enter  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  Sexton,  in  gowns;  and 

the  Watch,  with  Conrade  and  Boracmio. 

Ihgh,  Is  our  whole  dissembly  appeared  ? 

Verg.  0  !  a  stool  and  a  cushion  for  the  sexton. 

Sexton,  Which  be  the  malefactors  ? 

Dogh.  Marry,  that  am  I  and  my  partner. 

Verg.  Nay,  that 's  certain ;  we  have  the  exhibition 
to  examine. 

Sexton.  But  which  are  the  offenders  that  are  to  be 
examined  ?  let  them  come  before  master  constable. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  let  them  come  before  me. — What 
is  your  name,  friend  ? 

Bora.  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Pray  write  down  Borachio. ^Yours,  sirrah? 

Con.  I  am  a  gentleman,  sir,  and  my  name  is 
Conrade. 

Dogb.  Write  down  master  gentleman  Conrade. — 
Masters,  do  you  serve  God? 

Con  Bora.  Yes,  sir,  we  hope.* 

Dogb.  Write  down — ^that  they  hope  they  serve  God : 
— and  write  God  first :  for  God  defend  but  God  should 
go  before  such  villains ! — Masters,  it  is  proved  already 
that  you  are  little  better  than  false  knaves,  and  it  will 
go  near  to  be  thought  so  shortly.  How  answer  you 
for  yourselves  ? 

Con.  Marry,  sir,  we  say  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  A  marvellous  witty  fellow,  I  assure  you ;  but 
I  will  go  about  with  him. — Come  you  hither,  sirrah :  a 
word  in  your  ear,  sir :  I  say  to  you,  it  is  thought  you 
are  false  knaves.  * 

Bora.  Sir,  I  say  to  you,  we  are  none. 

Dogb.  Well,  stand  aside. — ^'Fore  God,  they  are  both 
in  a  tale.     Have  you  writ  down,  that  they  are  none  ? 

Sexton.  Master  constable,  you  go  not  the  way  to 


examine :  you  must  call  forth  the  watch  that  are  tb«f 
accusers. 

Dogb.  Yea,  marry,  that 's  the  eftest'  way. — ^Let  the 
watch  come  forth. — Masters,  I  charge  you,  in  the 
prince's  name,  accuse  these  men. 

1  Watch,  This  man  said^  sir,  that  Don  John,  the 
prince's  brother,  was  a  villain. 

Dogb.  Write  down — ^prince  John  a  villain. — Why, 
this  is  flat  perjury,  to  call  a  prince's  brother  villain. 

Bora.  Master  constable,— 

Dogb.  Pray  thee,  fellow,  peace:  I  do  not  like  thy 
look,  I  promise  thee. 

Sexton.  What  heard  you  him  say  else  ? 

2  Watch.  Marry,  that  he  had  received  a  thousand 
ducats  of  Don  John,  for  accusing  the  lady  Hero  wrong- 
fully. 

Dogb.  Flat  burglary  as  ever  was  committed. 
Verg.  Yea,  by  the  mass,  that  it  is. 
Sexton.  What  else,  fellow? 

1  Watch.  And  that  count  Claudio  did  mean,  upon 
his  words,  to  disgrace  Hero  before  the  ^ole  assembly, 
and  not  marry  her. 

Dogb.  0  villain  I  thou  wilt  be  condemned  into  ever- 
lasting redemption  for  this. 
Sexton.  What  else? 

2  Watch.  This  is  all. 
Sexton.  And  this  is  more,  masters,  than  yon  can 

deny.  Prince  John  is  this  morning  secretly  stolen 
away :  Hero  was  in  this  manner  accused,  in  this  very 
manner  refused,  and,  upon  the  grief  of  this,  suddenly 
died.  Master  constable,  let  these  men  be  bound,  and 
brought  to  Leonato's :  I  will  go  before,  and  show  him 
their  examination.  [Exit. 

Dogb.  Come,  let  them  be  opinioned. 

Verg.  Let  them  be  bound. 

Bora.  Hands  off,  coxcomb  !• 

Dogb.  God 's  my  life !  where 's  the  sexton?  let  him 
write  down  the  prince's  officer,  coxcomb. — Come,  bind 
them. — Thou  naughty  varlet. 

Con.  Away !  you  are  an  ass ;  you  are  an  ass. 

Dogb.  Dost  thou  not  suspect  my  place?  Dost  thon 
not  suspect  my  years  ?— -0,  that  he  were  here  to  write 
me  down  an  ass ! — ^but,  masters,  remember,  that  I  am 
an  ass ;  though  it  be  not  written  down,  yet  forget  not 
that  I  am  an  ass.-^No,  thou  villain,  thou  art  full  of 
piety,  as  shall  be  proved  upon  thee  by  good  witness.  I 
am  a  wise  fellow ;  and,  which  is  more,  an  officer ;  and, 
which  is  more,  a  householder ;  and,  which  is  more,  as 
pretty  a  piece  of  flesh  as  any  is  in  Messina ;  and  one 
that  knows  the  law,  go  to ;  and  a  rich  fellow  enough, 
go  to ;  and  a  fellow  that  hath  had  leases^;  and  one  that 
hath  two  gowns,  and  every  thing  handsome  about  him. 
Bring  him  away.  0,  that  I  had  been  writ  down  an 
ass !  [Exeunt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Before  Leonato's  House. 
Enter  Leonato  and  Antonio. 
Ant.  If  you  go  on  thus,  you  will  kill  yourself; 
And  't  is  not  wisdom  thus  to  second  grief 
Against  yourself. 

Leon.  I  pray  thee,  cease  thy  counsel, 

Which  falls  into  mine  ears  as  profitless 
As  water  in  a  sieve.    Give  not  me  counsel ; 


Nor  let  no  comforter  delight  mine  ear. 
But  such  a  one  whose  wrongs  do  suit  with  mine: 
Bring  me  a  father  that  so  lov'd  his  child. 
Whose  joy  of  her  is  overwhelm'd  like  mine, 
And  bid  him  speak  to  me*  of  patience ; 
Measure  his  woe  the  length  and  breadth  of  mine^ 
And  let  it  answer  every  strain  for  strain ; 
As  thus  for  thus,  and  such  a  grief  for  such, 
In  every  lineament,  branch,  shape,  and  form : 


>  Thii  ■pMoh,  und  half  of  the  one  follovinir,  to  the  word  "  Mftiters,"  is  from  the  quArto. 
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Q'foeh  a  one  will  amile,  and  stroke  his  beard ; 
Call  sorroir  joy ;'  cry  hem,  when  he  should  groan ; 
Pilch  grief  with  proverbs ;  make  misfortune  drunk 
Wih  candle-wasters  ;•  bring  him  you  to  me, 
Ai!<i  1  of  him  will  gather  patience. 
But  there  is  no  such  man ;  for,  brother,  men 
('in  counsel,  and  speak  comfort  to  that  grief 
^bich  they  themselves  not  feel ;  but,  tasting  it, 
Tbcir  counsel  turns  to  psf  sion,  which  before 
Would  fire  preceptial  medicine  to  rage. 
Feiter  strong  madness  in  a  silken  thread, 
Cliirm  ache  with  air.  and  agony  with  words. 
N^.  no;  't  is  all  men  s  office  to  speak  patience 
lo  those  that  wring  under  the  load  of  sorrow, 
Rit  no  man^s  virtue,  nor  sufficiency. 
To  be  so  moral  when  he  shall  endure 
Tit  like  himself.     Therefore  give  me  no  counsel : 
M>  zriefs  cry  louder  than  advertisement. 

AfU,  Therein  do  men  from  children  nothing  differ. 

Lam.  I  pray  thee,  peace !  I  will  be  flesh  and  blood ; 
F'lr  there  was  never  yet  philosopher, 
Thii  could  endure  the  tooth-ache  patiently, 
rkiwever  they  have  writ  the  style  of  gods, 
Afri  made  a  push'  at  chance  and  sufferance. 

Ani.  Yet  bend  not  all  the  harm  upon  yourself; 
Mi«:e  those  that  do  offend  you  suffer  too. 

Leon.  There  thou  speak'st  reason:  nay,  I  will  do 
so. 
Mr  soul  doth  tell  me  Hero  is  belied, 
Aod  that  shall  CI  audio  know ;  so  shall  the  prince, 
Aad  ail  of  them,  that  thus  dishonour  her. 
Enter  Don  Pbdro  and  Gl audio. 

Ant.  Here  comes  the  prince,  and  Glaudio  hastily. 

D.  Pedro.  Good  den,  good  den. 

Cimtd.  Good  day  to  both  of  you. 

Lam.  Hear  you.  my  lords, — 

D.  Pedro.  We  have  some  haste,  Leonato. 

Leon.  Some  ha«te,  my  lord ! — well,  fare  you  well, 
my  lord. — 
At  tou  .«  hasty  now  ? — well,  all  is  one. 

D.  Pedro.  Nay,  do  not  quarrel  with  us,  good  old 

Ant.  If  he  eould  right  himself  with  quarrelling, 
s^s*'  of  us  would  lie  low. 

Chftd.  Who  wrongs  him  ? 

Lam.  Marry,  thou  dost  wrong  me;   thou,  dissem' 
bier,  thou. — 
Sij.  never  lay  thy  hand  upon  thy  sword, 
.  '.rir  tbee  not. 

( hud.  Marry,  beshrew  my  hand, 

y  ii  .«hould  give  your  age  such  cause  of  fear. 
la  f«ith,  my  hand  meant  nothing  to  my  sword. 

Leon.  Tush,  tush,  man  !  never  fleer  and  jest  at  me : 
U^ie&k  not  like' a  dotard,  nor  a  fool; 
A<.  onier  privilege  of  age,  to  brag 
^\  It  I  have  done  being  young,  or  what  would  do, 
•^^r«  I  not  old.     Know,  Claudio,  to  thy  head, 
TbcQ  hast  so  wronged  mine  innocent  child  and  me 
r^i  I  am  foro'd  to  lay  my  reverence  by, 
^.ai  with  grey  hairs,  and  bruise  of  many  days, 
l^  challenge  thee  to  trial  of  a  man. 
JIT.  thou  hast  belied  mine  innocent  child : 
^'T  elander    hath   gone  through  and    through  her 

heart, 
1^  fhe  lies  buried  with  her  ancestors, 
0!  IB  a  tomb  where  never  scandal  slept, 
SiTe  this  of  hers,  fram'd  by  thy  villainy. 

Oatd.  My  villainy? 


Leon.  Thine,  Claudio;  thine,  I  say. 

D.  Pedro.  Yon  say  not  right,  old  man. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord 

I  '11  prove  it  on  his  body,  if  he  dare ; 
Despite  his  nice  fence,  and  his  active  practice, 
His  May  of  youth,  and  bloom  of  lustyhood. 

Claud.  Away !  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  you. 

Leon.  Canst  thou  so  daff  me*?  Thou  hast  kilPd  my 
child : 
If  thou  kill'st  me,  boy,  thou  shalt  kill  a  man. 

Ant.  He  shall  kill  two  of  us,  and  men  indeed : 
But  that 's  no  matter ;  let  him  kill  one  first: — 
Win  me  and  wear  me, — let  him  answer  me. — 
Come,  follow  me,  boy !  come,  sir  boy,  come,  follow  m^ 
Sir  boy,  I  '11  whip  you  from  your  foining  fence; 
Nay,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will. 

Leon.  Brother — 

Ant.  Content  yourself.  God  knows,  I  lov'd  my  niece , 
And  she  is  dead ;  slander'd  to  death  by  villains. 
That  dare  as  well  answer  a  man,  indeed. 
As  I  dare  take  a  serpent  by  the  tongue. 
Boys,  apes,  braggarts.  Jacks,  milksops ! — 
"  Leon.  Brother  Antony— 

Ant.  Hold  you  content.   What,  man !  I  know  theiF 
yea. 
And  what  they  weigh,  even  to  the  utmost  scruple : 
Scarabling,  out- facing j  fashion-mong'ring  boys. 
That  lie,  and  cog,  and  flout,  deprave  and  slander. 
Go  antickly,  and  show  an  outward  hideousness. 
And  speak  off  half  a  dozen  dangerous  words. 
How  they  might  hurt  their  enemies,  if  they  durst. 
And  this  is  all ! 

Leon.  But,  brother  Antony^ 

Ant.  Come,  't  is  no  matter : 

Do  not  you  meddle,  let  me  deal  in  this. 

D.  Pedro.  Gentlemen  both,  we  will  not  wake  youi 
patience. 
My  heart  is  sorry  for  your  daughter's  death ; 
But,  on  my  honour,  she  was  charg'd  with  nothing 
But  what  was  true,  and  very  full  of  proof. 

Leon.  My  lord,  my  lord ! — 

D.  Pedro.  I  will  not  hear  you. 

Leon.  No? 

Come,  brother,  away. — I  will  be  heard. — 

Ant.  And  shall,  or  some  of  us  will  smart  for  it. 

[Exeunt  Leonato  and  Antonio. 
Enter  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  See,  see !  here  comes  the  man  we  went 
to  seek. 

Claud.  Now,  signior,  what  news? 

Bene.  Goc«d  day,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Welcome,  signior :  you  are  almost  come 
to  part  almost  a  fray. 

Claud.  We  had  like  to  have  had  our  two  noses 
snapped  off  with  two  old  men  without  teeth. 

V.  Pedro.  Leonato  and  his  brother.  What  think'st 
thou?  Had  we  fought,  I  doubt,  we  should  have  been 
too  young  for  them. 

Bene.  In  a  false  quarrel  there  is  no  true  valour.  J 
came  to  seek  you  both. 

Claud.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  thee : 
for  we  are  high-proof  melancholy,  and  would  fain  have 
it  beaten  away.     Wilt  thou  use  thy  wit  ? 

Bene.  It  is  in  my  scabbard :  shall  I  draw  it  ? 

D.  Pedro.  Dost  thou  wear  thy  wit  by  thy  side? 

Claud.  Never  any  did  so,  though  very  many  have 
been  beside  their  wit. — I  will  bid  thee  draw,  as  we  do 
the  minstrels^ ;  draw  to  pleasure  us. 


'  Aaj  ■omnr.  yng  *  In  f.  e.     *  Ben  Jonion  eslls  s  book-worm,  a  onndle- waster.     Thia  would  nmke  the  text  mean,  pedantic  ipe^eaefl 
luk:  oftcB  wpeh  a«  in  the  text.     *  Put  m*  aside.     *  Draw  their  instrumeiUM  from  their  com* 
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D.  Pedro.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  he  looks  pale. — 
Art  thou  sick,  or  angry? 

Claud.  What !  courage,  man !  What  though  care 
killed  a  cat,  thou  hast  mettle  enough  in  thee  to  kill 
care. 

Bene.  Sir.  I  shall  meet  your  wit  in  the  career,  an 
you  charge  it  against  me. — ^I  pray  you,  choose  another 
subject. 

Claud.  Nay  then,  give  him  another  staff:  this  last 
was  broke  cross. 

D.  Pedro.  By  this  light,  he  changes  more  and  more. 
I  think  he  be  angry  indeed. 

Claud.  If  he  be,  he  knows  how  to  turn  his  girdle.^ 

Bene.  Shall  I  speak  a  word  in  your  ear  ? 

Claud.  God  bless  me  from  a  challenge  ! 

Bene.  You  are  a  villain. — I  jest  not : — ^I  will  make 
it  good  how  you  dare,  with  what  you  dare,  and  when 
you  dare. — Do  me  right,  or  I  will  protest  your  coward- 
ice. You  have  killed  a  8weet  lady,  and  her  death  shall 
fall  heav/on  you.     Let  me  hear  from  you. 

Clavd.  Well,  I  will  meet  you,  so  I  may  have  good 
cheer. 

2).  Pedro.  What,  a  feast?  a  feas^t? 

Claud.  V  faith,  I  thank  him ;  he  hath  bid  me  to  a 
calf 's-head  and  capers,'  the  which  if  I  do  not  carve 
most  curiously,  say  my  knife  ^s  naught. — Shall  I  not 
find  a  woodcock  too  ?• 

Bene.  Sir,  your  wit  ambles  well :  it  goes  easily. 

D.  Pedro.  I  '11  tell  thee  how  Beatrice  praised  thy  wit 
the  other  day.  I  said,  thou  hadst  a  fine  wit :  "  True," 
said  she,  "  a  fine  little  one :"  *'  No,"  said  I,  "  a  great 
wit :"  "  Right,"  says  she,  "  a  great  gross  one :"  "  Nay," 
said  I,  '•  a  good  wit :"  "  Just,"  said  she,  "  it  hurts  no- 
body :"  "  Nay,"  said  I,  "  the  gentleman  is  wise :" 
**  Certain,"  said  she,  "  a  wise  gentleman :"  "  Nay,"  said 
I,  "he  hath  the  tongues:"  "That  I  believe,"  said  she, 
"  for  he  swore  a  thing  to  me  on  Monday  night,  which 
he  forswore  on  Tuesday  morning :  there 's  a  double 
tongue ;  there  's  two  tongues."  Thus  did  she,  an  hour 
together,  trans-shape  thy  particular  virtues;  yet  at  last 
she  concluded  with  a  sigh,  thou  wast  the  properest  man 
in  Italy. 

Claud.  For  the  which  she  wept  heartily,  and  said 
she  cared  not. 

D.  Pedro.  Yea,  that  she  did ;  but  yet,  for  all  that, 
an  if  she  did  not  hate  him  deadly,  she  would  love  him 
dearly.     The  old  man's  daughter  told  us  all. 

Claud.  All,  all ;  and  moreover,  who*saw  him  when 
he  was  hid  in  the  garden. 

D.  Pedro.  But  when  shall  we  set  the  savage  bull's 
horns  on  the  sensible  Benedick's  head  ? 

Claud.  Yea,  and  text  underneath,  "  Here  dwells 
Benedick  the  married  man  !" 

Bene.  Fare  you  well,  boy :  you  know  my  mind.  I 
will  leave  you  now  to  your  gossip-like  humour :  you 
break  jests  as  braggarts  do  their  blades,  which,  Grod  be 
thanked,  hurt  not. — My  lord,  for  your  many  courtesies 
I  thank  you :  I  must  discontinue  your  company.  Your 
brother,  the  bastard,  is  fled  from  Messina :  you  have, 
among  you,  killed  a  sweet  and  innocent  lady.  For  my 
lord  Lack-beard,  there,  he  and  I  shall  meet ;  and  till 
then,  peace  be  with  him.  [Exit  Benedick. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  in  earnest. 

Claud.  In  most  profound  earnest ;  and,  I  '11  warrant 
you,  for  the  love  of  Beatrice. 

Z).  Pedro.  And  hath  challenged  thee  ? 

Claud.  Most  sincerely. 


D.  Pedro.  What  a  pretty  thing  man  is,  when  he  goes 
in  his  doublet  and  ho&e,  and  leaves  off  his  wit ! 

Claud.  He  is  then  a  giant  to  an  ape;  but  then  is  an 
ape  a  doctor  to  such  a  man. 

D.  Pedro.  But,  soft  you ;  let  me  be :  pluck  up,  my 
heart,  and  be  siid.  Did  he  not  say,  my  brother  was 
fled? 

Enter  Dogberrt.  Verges,  and  the  Watch^  wilk 
CoNRADE  and  Borachio. 

Dogb.  Gome,  you,  sir :  if  justice  cannot  tame  yon, 
she  shall  ne'er  weigh  more  reasons  in  her  balance. 
Nay,  an  you  be  a  cursing  hypocrite  once,  you  must  be 
looked  to.  ' 

D.  Pedro.  How  now !  two  of  my  brother's  men 
bound  ?    Borachio,  one  ? 

Claud.  Hearken  after  their  offence,  my  lord. 

D.  Pedro.  Oflicers,  what  offence  have  these  men 
done? 

Dogb.  Marry,  sir,  they  have  committed  false  report ; 
moreover,  they  have  spoken  imtruths;  secondarily, 
they  are  slanders ;  sixth  and  lastly,  they  have  belied 
a  lady ;  thirdly,' they  have  verified  unjust  things ;  and, 
to  conclude,  they  are  lying  knaves. 

D.  Pedro.  First,  I  ask  thee  what  they  have  done? 
thirdly,  I  ask  thee,  what 's  their  offence  ?  sixth  and 
lastly,  why  they  are  committed  ?  and,  to  conclude,  what 
you  lay  to  their  charge  ? 

Claud.  Rightly  reasoned,  and  in  his  own  division ; 
and,  by  my  troth,  there 's  one  meaning  well  suited. 

D.  Pedro.  Whom  have  you  offended,  masters,  that 
you  are  thus  bound  to  your  answer?  this  learned 
I  constable  is  too  cunning  to  be  understood.  What  '■ 
your  offence  ? 

I  Bora.  Sweet  prince,  let  me  go  no  farther  to  mine 
answer :  do  you  hear  me,  and  let  this  count  kill  me.  I 
have  deceived  even  your  very  eyes :  what  your  wis- 
doms could  not  discover,  these  shallow  fools  have 
brought  to  light ;  who,  in  the  night,  overheard  me  con- 
fessing to  this  man,  how  Don  John  your  brother, 
incensed  me  to  slander  the  lady  Hero ;  how  you  were 
brought  into  the  orchard,  and  saw  me  court  Margaret 
jin  Hero's  garments;  how  you  disgraced  her,  when 
you  should  marry  her.  My  villainy  they  have  upon 
I  record  which  I  had  rather  seal  witii  my  death,  than 
repeat  over  to  my  shame.  The  lady  is  dead  upon  mine 
and  my  master's  false  accusation ;  and,  briefly,  I  de- 
sire nothing  but  the  reward  of  a  villain. 

D.  Pedro.  Runs  not  this  speech  like  iron  through 
your  blood  ? 

Claud.  I  have  drunk  poison  whiles  he  utter'd  it. 

D.  Pedro.  But  did  my  brother  set  thee  on  to  this  ? 

Bora.  Yea;  and  paid  me  richly  for  the  practice  of  it. 

D.  Pedro.  He  is  compos'd  and  fram'd  of  treachery. — 
And  fled  he  is  upon  this  villainy. 

Claud.  Sweet  Hero !  now  thine  image  doth  appear 
In  the  rare  semblance  that  I  loved  it  first. 

Dogb.  Come ;  bring  away  the  plaintiffs :  by  this  time 
our  sexton  hath  reformed  signior  Leonato  of  the  mat- 
ter. And  masters,  do  not  forget  to  specify,  when  time 
and  place  shall  serve,  that  I  am  an  ass. 

Verg.  Here,  here  comes  master  signior  Leonato,  and 
the  sexton  too. 

Re-enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  and  *ke  Sexton. 

Leon.  Which  is  the  villain  ?    Let  mc  see  his  eyes. 
That  when  I  note  another  man  like  him, 
I  may  avoid  him.     Which  of  the^e  is  heV 

Bora.  If  you  would  know  your  wronger,  look  on  ino. 


>  "  Lfirire  belts  were  worn  with  the  frirdle  before,  but  for  xrrentlinjt,  the  buckle  was  turned  behind,  to  pire  the  adversary  »  fkircr  Kf^w 
!.    The  action  was  therefore  a  chaUenffe."— ffo/J  White.     •  a  capon  :  in  f.  e.     *  An  allusion  to  a  popular  \mVm  that  a  wo  «4^ 


tt  the  ^rdle 

oock  had  no  brains. 


«  Ood— with  a  period  at  the  end  of  the  speeoh :  in  f.  e. 
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XtoM.  Art  thon  the  dave,  that  with  thy  breath  hast 

UJoeinDoeent  child? 

Bora.  Tea,  even  I  alone. 

Leon,  No,  not  ao,  villain ;  thou  beliest  thyself: 
Here  Ftand  a  pair  of  honourable  men, 
A  ihinl  is  lied,  that  had  a  hand  in  it. — 
I  rkok  you,  prinoee,  for  my  daughter^e  death : 
pcad  it  with  your  high  and  worthy  deeds. 
Ttm  brtTcly  done,  if  you  bethink  yon  of  it. 

Ottd.  I  know  not  how  to  pray  your  patience, 
Tft  /  mugt  speak.    Choose  your  revenge  yourself; 
h;«se  me  to  what  penance  your  invention 
Can Uv  upon  my  sin:  yet  sinn'd  Lnot, 
8a^  in  mistakLDg. 

D.  Ptdro.  By  my  soul,  nor  I ; 

Asd  vet,  to  satisfy  this  good  old  man, 
I  YQoId  bend  under  any  heavy  weight 
r^t  he  -11  ^join  me  to. 

Lfvi.  I  cannot  bid  you  eanse'  my  daughter  live ; 
Th&t  irere  impossible  ;  but,  I  pray  you  both, 
P.«M5  the  people  in  Messina,  here, 
E?v  ifijiocent  she  died :  and,  if  your  love 
Cu  labour  aught  in  sad  invention, 
fiicz  her  an  epitaph  upon  her  tomb, 
A^  ang  it  to  her  bones  :  sing  it  to-night.-— 
TiHQorrow  morning  come  you  to  my  house, 
A'i  since  you  eould  not  be  my  son-in-law, 
^  yet  my  nephew.     My  brother  hath  a  daughter, 
UcMt  the  copy  of  my  child  that 's  dead, 
Aad  she  alone  is  heir  to  both  of  us : 
Gt?  her  the  right  you  should  have  given  her  cousin, 
li'. »  dies  my  revenge. 

Ckid.  O  noble  sir ! 

y«87  0Ter-kindnecB  doth  wring  tears  from  me. 
[?«fabreee  your  o^r,  and  dispose 
Jflrheflceforth  of  poor  Claudio. 
^twa.  To-morrow,  then,  I  will  expect  your  coming : 
T>ajht  I  take  my  leave. — ^This  naughty  man 
J  il  fate  to  face  be  brought  to  Margaret, 
^K.  1  believe,  waa  pact*  in  all  this  wrong, 
i.*^  \o  it  by  your  brother. 

2'^.  No,  by  my  soul,  she  was  not ; 

^y  bew  not  what  ahe  did,  when  she  spoke  to  me ; 
It  liwayB  hath  been  just  and  virtuous, 
.113?  thing  that  I  do  know  by  her. 

%i.  Moreover,  sir,  which,  indeed,  is  not  under 
Ti^'?  lod  black,  this  plaintiff  here,  the  offender,  did 
a.  --«  ass :  I  beseech  you,  let  it  be  remembered  in  his 
I2i«aie!it.  And  also,  the  watch  heard  them  talk  of 
»« iisfenned :  they  say,  he  wears  a  key  in  his  ear,  and 
I  oek  hanging  by  it,  and  borrows  money  in  God's 
tt»:  the  vhich  he  hath  used  so  long,  and  never  paid, 
M  '?)wmen  grow  hard-hearted,  and  will  lend  nothing 
|fr^j«i*»  sake.     Pray  you,  examine  him  upon  that 

;  ^3.  I  thank  thee  for  thy  care  and  honest  pains. 

i^S.  Your  worship  speaks  like  a  most  thankful 
ei  Tverend  youth,  and  I  praise  God  for  you. 

W  There 's  for  thy  pains. 

''^.  God  save  the  foundation  ! 

^-  Go :  I  discharge  thee  of  thy  prisoner,  and  I 
fckthee. 

-M.  I  leave  an  arrant  knave  with  your  worship : 
***5-L. !  bcKceh  your  worship,  to  correct  yourself  for 
^  nifflple  of  others.  God  keep  your  worship ;  I  wish 
:ir  wwhip  well :  God  restore  you  to  health.  1  humbly 
r^  pi  leave  to  depart,  and  if  a  merry  meeting  may 


I     ^' ;•  f  e.     *  Kni«1it  sdhe  w  to  thn  old  reading  packed,  an  old  form  of  tho  vord  in  the  text. 
MiaWUiaaiEUJaTtoo 


be  wished,  God  prohibit  it. — Come,  neighbour. 

[Exeunt  Dogberrt,  Verges,  and  WaUL 
Leon.  Until  to-morrow  morning,  lords,  farewell. 
Ant,  Farewell,  my  lords:  we  look  for  you  to-mor- 
row. 
D.  Pedro.  We  will  not  fail. 

Cl(xud,  To-night  I  '11  mourn  with  Hero. 

[Exeunt  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio. 
Xeon.  Bring  you  these  fellows  on.    We  '11  talk  with 
Mai^aret, 
How  her  aoquaintanoe  grew  with  this  lewd'  fellow. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Leonato's  Garden. 
£fl^.BEM£Dicc  and  Margaret,  meeting. 

Bene.  Pray  thee,  sweet  mistress  Margaret,  deserve 
well  at  my  hands  by  helping  me  to  the  speech  of 
Beatrice. 

Marg.  Will  you,  then,  write  me  a  sonnet  in  praise 
of  my  beauty  ? 

Bene.  In  so  high  a  style,  Marcnret,  that  no  man 
living  shall  come  over  it;  for,  in  most  comely  truth, 
thou  deservest  it. 

Marg.  To  have  no  man  come  over  me?  why  shall  I 
always  keep  below  stairs  ? 

Bene.  Thy  wit  is  as  quick  as  the  greyhound's  month ; 
it  catches. 

Marg.  And  your's  as  blunt  ss  the  fencer's  foils, 
which  hit,  but  hurt  not. 

Bene.  A  most  manly  wit,  Margaret ;  it  will  not  hurt 
a  woman :  and  so,  I  pray  thee,  call  Beatrice.  I  give 
thee  the  bucklers. 

Marg.  Give  us  the  swords,  we  have  bucklers  of  our 
own. 

Bene.  If  yon  use  them,  Margaret,  you  must  put  in 
the  pikes  with  a  vice ;  and  they  are  dangerous  weapons 
for  maids. 

Marg.  Well,  I  will  call  Beatrice  to  you,  Vho,  I  think, 
hath  legs.  [Exit  Margaret. 

Bene.  And  therefore  will  come. 

Tli£  god  of  love,  [Singing.] 

That  sits  above. 
And  knows  me.  and  knows  me. 
How  pitiful  I  deserve, — ^ 
I  mean,  in  singing ;  but  in  loving,  Leander  the  good 
swimmer,  Troilus  the  first  employer  of  panders,  and  a 
whole  book  full  of  these  quondam  carpet-mongers, 
whose  names  yet  run  smoothly  in  the  even  road  of  a 
blank  verse,  why,  they  were  never  so  truly  turned  over 
and  over  J  as  my  poor  self,  in  love.     Many,  I  cannot 
show  it  m  rhyme ;  I  have  tried :  I  can  find  oiit  no 
rhyme  to  "  lady"  but  "  baby,"  an  innocent  rhyme ;  for 
"scorn,"  "horn,"  a  hard  rhyme;  for  "school  "  "fool," 
a  babbling  rhyme— very  ominous  endings. .  No,  I  was 
not  bom  under  a  rhyming  planet,  nor  I  cannot  woo  in 
festival  terms.—- 

Enter  Beatrice. 
Sweet  Beatrice,  wouldst  thou  come  when  I  called  thee? 

Beat.  Yea,  signior ;  and  depart  when  you  bid  me. 

Bene.  0  !  stay  but  till  then. 

Beat.  "Then"  is  spoken;  fare  you  well  now: — and 
yet,  ere  I  go,  let  me  go  with  that  I  came  for;  which  is, 
with  knowing  what  hath  passed  between  you  and 
Claudio. 

Bene.  Only  foul  words ;  and  thereupon  I  will  kiss  thee. 

Beat.  Foul  words  is  but  foul  virind,  and  foul  wind  is 
but  foul  breath,  and  foul  breath  is  noisome ;  therefor^ 
I  will  depart  unMssed. 

*  Wiektd.     *  Tho  boginnics  of  a 
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Bene.  Thou  hast  frighted  the  word  out  of  his  right 
pense,  so  forcible  is  thy  wit.  But,  I  must  tell  thee 
plainly,  Claudio  undergoes  my  challenge,  and  either  I 
muRt  shortly  hear  from  him,  or  I  will  subscribe  him  a 
coward.  And,  I  pray  thee  now,  tell  me,  for  which  of 
my  bad  parts  didst  thou  first  fall  in  love  with  me? 

Beat.  For  them  all  together;  which  maintained  so 
politic  a  state  of  evil,  that  they  will  not  admit  any  good 
part  to  intermingle  with  them.  But  for  which  of  my 
good  parts  did  you  first  suffer  love  for  me  ? 

Bene,  Suffer  love !  a  good  epithet.  I  do  suffer  love, 
indeed,  for  I  love  thee  against  my  will. 

Beat.  In  spite  of  your  heart,  I  think.  Alas,  poor 
heart !  If  you  spite  it  for  my  sake,  I  will  spite  it  for 
yours ;  for  I  will  never  love  that  which  my  friend  hates. 

Bene.  Thou  and  I  are  too  wise  to  woo  peaceably. 

Beat,  It  appears  not  in  this  confei<sion  :  there  ^s  not 
one  wise  man  among  twenty  that  will  praise  himself. 

Bene.  An  old,  an  old  instance,  Beatrice,  that  lived 
in  the  time  of  good  neighbours.  If  a  man  do  not 
erect,  in  this  age,  his  own  tomb  ere  he  dies,  he  shall 
live  no  longer  in  monument,  than  the  bell  rings,  and 
the  widow  weeps. 

Beat.  And  how  long  is  that,  think  you? 

Bene.  Question: — ^why  an  hour  in  clamour,  and  a 
quarter  in  rheiun:  therefore  is  it  most  expedient  for 
the  wise,  (if  Don  Worm,  his  conscience,  find  no  impe- 
diment to  the  contrary,)  to  be  the  trumpet  of  his  own 
virtues,  as  I  am  to  myself.  So  much  for  praising 
myself,  who,  I  myself  will  bear  witness,  is  praiseworthy. 
And  now  tell  me,  how  doth  your  cousin? 

Beat.  Very  ill. 

Bene.  And  how  do  you? 

Beat.  Very  ill  too. 

Bene.  Serve  God,  love  me,  and  mend.     There  will 
I  leave  you  too,  for  here  comes  one  in  haste. 
Enter  Ursula. 

Urs.  Madfftn,  you  must  come  to  your  uncle.  Yonder 's 
old'  coil  at  home :  it  is  proved,  my  lady  Hero  hath  been 
falsely  accused,  the  prince  and  Claudio  mightily 
abused ;  and  Don  John  is  the  author  of  all,  who  is 
fled  and  gone.    Will  you  come  presently  ? 

Beat.  Will  you  go  hear  this  news,  signior  ? 

Bene.  I  will  live  in  thy  heart,  die  in  thy  lap,  and 
be  buried  in  thy  eyes ;  and,  moreover,  I  will  ro  with 
thee  to  thy  uncle^s.  [Exetmt. 

SCENE   III.— The  Inside  of  a  Church. 
Enter  Don  Pedro,  Claudio,  and  Attendants^  with 

music  and  tapers. 
Claud.  Is  this  the  monument  of  Leonato? 
Atten.  It  is,  my  lord. 
Claud.  [Reads.] 

EPFTAPH. 

Done  to  death  by  slanderous  tongues 

Was  the  Hero  that  here  lies : 
Death,  in  guerdon  of  her  wrongs^ 

Gives  her  fame  which  never  dies. 
So  the  life,  thai  died  with  shame, 
Lives  in  death  with  glorious  fame. 
Hang  thou  there  upon  the  tomb^ 
Praising  her  when  I  am  dumb. — 
Now  music,  sound,  and  sing  your  solemn  hynm. 

SONG. 

Pardon,  goddess  of  the  nighty 
Those  that  .%lew  thy  virgin  bright*  ; 
For  the  which,  with  songs  of  woe^ 
Round  about  her  tomb  we  go. 


>  Used  in  tba  oolloquinl  «inphi»tio  mom,  for  "great." 
ji  f  •      *  Thia  line  ia  Trom  the  quarto. 


Midnight,  assist  our  moan; 
Help  us  to  sigh  and  groan, 

Heavily,  fuavity : 

Graves,  yawn,  and  yield  your  dead. 

Till  death  be  utt^* 

Heavily,  heavily, 

Claud.  Now,  unto  thy  bones  good  night ! 

Yearly  will  I  do  this  rite. 
D.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  masters :  put  your  torchei 
out. 
The  wolves  have  preyed  ;  and  look,  the  gentle  day, 
Before  the  wheels  of  Phoebus,  round  about 

Dapples  the  drowsy  east  with  spots  of  grey. 
Thanks  to  you  all,  and  leave  us  :  fare  you  well. 
Claud.  Good  morrow,  masters :  each  his  way  can 
tell.«  [Exeunt  Torch-bearers.^ 

D.  Pedro.  Come,  let  us  hence,  and  put  on  other  weed 
And  then  to  Leonato's  we  will  go. 

Claud.  And  Hymen  now  with  luckier  issue  speed, 
Than  this,  for  whom  we  rendered  up  this  woe ! 

[Exemt 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Leonato's  House. 

Enter  Leonato,  Antonio,  Benedick,  Beatrice, 
Ursula,  Friar,  arid  Hero. 

Friar.  Did  I  not  tell  you  she  was  innocent  ? 

Leon.  So  are  the  prince  and  Claudio,  who  aocuVd 
her 
Upon  the  error  that  you  heard  debated : 
But  Margaret  was  in  some  fault  for  this, 
Although  against  her  will,  as  it  appeair 
In  the  true  course  of  all  the  question. 

Ant.  Well,  I  am  glad  that  all  things  son  so  well. 

Bene.  And  so  am  I,  being  else  by  faith  enforced 
To  call  young  Claudio  to  a  reckoning  for  it.  | 

Leon.  Well,  daughter,  and  you  gentlewomen  all,        \ 
Withdraw  into  a  chamber  by  yourselves. 
And,  when  I  send  for  you,  come  hither  masked.  \ 

The  prinoe  and  Claudio  promisM  by  this  hour  i 

To  visit  me. — You  know  your  office,  brother ; 
You  must  be  father  to  your  brother's  daughter, 
And  give  her  to  young  Claudio.  [Exeunt  t/tdies. 

Ant,  Which  I  will  do  with  confirmM  countenance. 

Bene.  Friar,  I  must  entreat  your  pains,  I  think.  ; 

Friar.  To  do  what,  signior  ? 

Bene.  To  bind  me,  or  undo  me ',  one  of  them.—-         j 
Signior  Leonato,  truth  it  is,  gcod  signior,  i 

Your  niece  regards  me  with  an  eye  of  favour. 

Leon.  That  eye  my  daughter  lent  her :  't  is  most  true.  I 

Bene.  And  I  do  with  an  eye  of  love  requite  her.        i 

Leon.  The  sight  whereof,  I  think,  you  had  from  me, 
From  Claudio,  and  the  prince.    But  what 's  your  will ' 

Bene.  Your  answer,  sir,  is  enigmatical : 
But,  for  my  will,  my  will  is,  your  good  will 
May  stand  with  ours,  this  day  to  be  coi^oin'd  ' 

In  the  state  of  honourable  marriage  : — 
In  which,  good  friar,  I  shall  desire  your  help. 

Leon.  My  heart  is  with  your  liking.  | 

Friar.  And  my  help 

Here  come  the  prince,  and  Claudio*. 

Enter  Don  Pedro  and  Claudio,  with  Attendants, 

D,  Pedro.  Good  morrow  to  this  fair  assembly. 

Leon.  Good  morrow,  prince  ;  good  morrow,  Claudio: 
We  here  attend  you.     Are  you  yet  determined 
To-day  to  marr>'  \vith  my  brother's  daughter  ? 

Claud.  I  '11  liold  my  mind  were  she  an  Ethiop. 

Le<m.  Call  her  forth,  brother :  here 's  the  friar  ready. 

[£xt<A^ONia 

^tmitkti  bkt:     *  D^m  awajfwitk,    «  each  hie  eeveral  iray :  in  t  e.   *No( 
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d.  Pedro.  Good  morrow,  Benedick.    Why,  what  'a 
I  the  matter, 

I    That  you  hare  such  a  Febrnary  face, 
(   So  nill  of  froBi,  of  Btorm^  and  cloudiness? 
'      Claad.  I  think,  he  thinks  upon  the  savage  bull. — 
I  Tosh !  fear  not,  man,  we  '11  tip  thy  horns  with  gold, 
(   And  all  Eoropa  shall  rejoice  at  thee, 

As  ooee  Europa  did  at  lusty  Jove, 
I   Wben  he  would  play  the  noble  beast  in  love. 
{      Bene.  Bull  Jovo,  sir,  had  an  amiable  low ; 
I    And  some  such  strange  bull  leaped  your  father's  cow, 

Ani  got  a  calf  in  that  same  noble  feat, 
j   Much  like  to  you,  for  you  have  just  his  bleat. 
Rt-tnter  Antonio,  vfith  the  Ladies  masked. 
Cktttd.  For  this  1  owe  you  :  here  come  other  reckon- 
ings. 
Which  is  the  lady  I  must  seize  upon  ? 
l/on.  This  same  is  she.  and  I  do  give  you  her. 
Ciaad,  Why.  then  she 's  mine.— Sweet,  let  me  see 

your  face. 
Lean.  No,  that  you  shall  not,  till  you  take  her  hand 
Before  this  friar,  and  swear  to  marry  her. 

Ckud.  Give  me  your  hand  before  this  holy  friar : 
I  un  your  husband,  if  you  like  of  me. 
Hero.  And  when  I  liv'd,  I  was  your  other  wife : 

[Unmasking. 
Asd  wben  yon  loVd,  you  were  my  other  husband. 
Ckad.  Another  Hero? 
H^ro.  Nothing  oertainer. 

>j»  Hero  died  belied' ;  but  I  do  live, 
k'.±  surely  as  I  live,  I  am  a  maid. 
D.Pedro.  The  former  Hero  !  Hero  that  is  dead  ! 
Leon.  She  died,  my  lord,  but  whiles  her  slander  liv'd. 
Friar.  All  this  amazement  can  1  qualify ; 
^hen  after  that  the  holy  rites  are  etuied, 
:  U  tell  you  largely  of  fair  Hero's  death : 
^'^^  time,  let  wonder  seem  familiar, 
ijd  to  the  chapel  let  us  presently. 
&w.  Soft  and  fair,  friar.— Which  is  Beatrice  ? 
Beat.  I  answer  to  that  name.    [Unmasking.]    What 

is  your  will  ? 
B'w.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

*^-  Why,*  no  more  than  reason. 

Bern.  Why,  then,  your  uncle,  and  the  prince,  and 
Claudio, 
Hire  been  deceived,  for*  they  swore  you  did. 
Beat.  Do  not  you  love  me  ? 

^«<-  Troth,  no*  more  than  reason. 

B*t3t.  Why,  then,  my  eouain,  Margaret,  and  Ursula, 
i-^  much  deceived  ;  for  they  swore*,  you  did. 
Bne.  They  swore  that  you  were  almost  sick  for  me. 
ifetf.  They  swore  that  you  were  well-nigh  dead  forme. 


Bene.  It  is  no*  matter,— ^Then,  you  do  not  loye  me? 

Beat.  No,  truly,  but  in  friendly  recompense. 

Leon.  Come,  cousin,  I  am  sure  you  love  the  gentle- 
man. 

Claud.  And  I  '11  be  sworn  upon 't,  that  he  loves  her; 
For  here 's  a  paper,  written  in  his  hand, 
A  halting  sonnet  of  his  own  pure  brain, 
Fashioned  to  Beatrice. 

Hero.  And  here 's  another. 

Writ  in  my  cousin's  hand,  stol'n  from  her  pocket, 
Containing  her  affection  unto  Benedick. 

Bene.  A  miracle  !  here 's  our  own  hands  against  pur 
hearts. — Come,  I  will  have  thee ;  but,  by  this  light,  I 
take  thee  for  pity. 

Beat.  I  would  not  deny  you; — but,  by  this  good  day, 
%yield  upon  great  persuasion,  and,  partly,  to  save  your 
life,  for  1  was  told  you  were  in  a  consumption. 

Bene.  Peace  !  I  will  stop  your  mouth. 

D.  Pedro.  How  dost  thou,  Benedick,  the  married 
man? 

Bene.  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  prince ;  a  college  of  wit* 
crackere  cannot  flout  me  out  of  my  humour.  Dost 
thou  think  I  care  for  a  satire,  or  an  epigram  ?  No  :  if 
a  man  will  be  beaten  with  brains,  a'  shall  wear  nothing 
handsome  about  him.  In  brief,  since  I  do  purpose  to 
marry,  I  will  think  nothing  to  any  purpose  that  the 
world  can  say  against  it ;  and  therefore  never  flout  at 
me  for  what  I  have  said  against  it,  for  man  is  a  giddy 
thing,  and  this  is  my  conclusion. — For  thy  par^ 
Claudio,  I  did  think  to  have  beaten  thee ;  but,  in  that 
thou  art  like  to  be  my  kinsman,  live  unbruised,  and 
love  my  cousin. 

Claud.  I  had  well  hoped,  thou  wouldst  have  denied 
Beatrice,  that  I  might  have  cudgelled  thee  out  of  thy 
single  life,  to  make  thee  a  double  dealer ;  which,  out 
of  question,  thou  wilt  be,  if  my  cousin  do  not  look 
exceeding  narrowly  to  thee. 

Bene.  Come,  come,  we  are  friends. — ^Let  's  have  a 
dance  ere  we  are  married,  that  we  may  lighten  our 
own  hearts,  and  our  wives'  heels. 

Lean.  We  '11  have  dancing  afterward. 

Bene.  First,  of  my  word ;  therefore,  play,  music  ! — 
Prince,  thou  art  sad  ;  get  thee  a  wife,  get  thee  a  wife : 
there  is  no  staff  more  reverend  than  one  tipped  with 
horn. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  brother  John  is  ta'en  in  flight. 
And  brought  with  armed  men  back  to  Messina. 

Bene.  Think  not  on  him  till  to-morrow ;  I  '11  devise 
three  brave  punishments  for  him. — Strike  up,  pipere. 

[Dance  of  all  the  aetorsJ 
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DKAMATIS    PEESON^. 


Ferdinakd,  King  of  Navarre. 

BiRON,  ) 

LoKOAViLLE,  >  Lords,  attending  on  the  King. 

DUMAINE,  ) 

BoTET,  )  Lords,  attending  on  the  Princess* 

MercadE;      )      of  France. 

Don  Adriano  de  Armado,  a  Spaniard. 

Sir  Nathaniel,  a  Curate. 

HoLOFERNES,  a  Schoolmastor. 

Dull,  a  Constable. 

Officers  and  others,  attendants  on  the  King  and  Princess. 

SCENE,  Nararre. 


Costard,  a  Clown. 
Moth,  Page  to  Armado. 
A  Forester. 

Princess  of  France. 

Rosaline,     ) 

Maria,         >  Ladies,  attending  on  the  PrinoaM 

fijLTHARINE,   ) 

Jaquenetta,  a  country  wench* 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L— Navarre.    A  Park,  with  a  Palace  in  it. 
Enter  the  Kino,  Biron,  Lonoavills,  and  Dumains. 

King,  Let  fame,  that  all  hunt  after  in  their  lives, 
Live  registered  upon  our  brazen  tombs, 
And  then  grace  us  in  the  disgrace  of  death ; 
When,  spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time, 
Th'  endeavour  of  this  present  breath  may  buy 
That  honour,  which  shall  bate  his  scythe's  keen  edge, 
And  make  us  heirs  of  all  eternity. 
Therefore,  brave  conquerors ! — ^for  so  you  are. 
That  war  againat  your  own  affections, 
And  the  huge  army  of  the  world's  desires,—- 
Our  late  edict  Rhall  strongly  stand  in  force. 
Navarre  shall  be  the  wonder  of  the  world : 
Our  court  shall  be  a  little  Academe, 
Still  and  contemplative  in  living  art. 
You  three,  Biron,  Dumaine,  and  Longaville, 
Have  sworn  for  three  years'  term  to  Uve  with  me, 
My  fellow-scholars,  and  to  keep  those  statutes, 
That  are  recorded  in  this  schedule  here :  [Showing  it.^ 
Your  oaths  are  past,  and  now  subscribe  your  names. 
That  his  own  hand  may  strike  his  honour  down, 
That  violates  the  smallest  branch  herein. 
If  you  are  arm'd  to  do,  as  sworn  to  do, 
Subscribe  to  your  deep  oaths,  and  keep  them  too. 

Long.  I  am  resolv'd :  't  is  but  a  three  years'  fast. 
The  miud  shall  banquet,  though  the  body  pine : 
Fat  paunches  have  lean  pates  ;  and  dainty  bits 
Make  rich  the  ribs,  but  bankrupt  quite*  the  wits. 

Dum,  My  loving  lord,  Dumaine  is  mortified. 
The  grosser  manner  of  this  world's  delights 
He  throws  upon  the  gross  world's  baser  slaves : 
To  love,  to  wealth,  to  pomp,  I  pine  and  die, 
With  all  these  living  in  philosophy. 

Biron.  I  can  but  say  their  protestation  over; 
So  much,  dear  liege,  I  have  already  sworn, 
That  is,  to  live  and  study  here  three  years. 

•  Not  in  r.  6.     s  From  the  quarto,  1508. 
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But  th^re  are  other  strict  observance ; 
As,  not  to  see  a  woman  in  that  term. 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there  r 
And,  one  day  in  a  week  to  touch  no  food, 
And  but  one  meal  on  every  day  beside. 
The  which,  I  hope,  is  not  enrolled  there : 
And  then,  to  sleep  but  three  hours  in  the  night. 
And  not  be  seen  to  wink  of  all  the  day. 
When  I  was  wont  to  think  no  harm  all  night, 
And  make  a  dark  night,  too,  of  half  the  day, 
Which,  I  hope  well,  is  not  enrolled  there. 

0  !  these  are  barren  tasks,  too  hard  to  keep, 
Not  to  see  ladies,  study,  fast,  not  sleep. 

King.  Your  oath  is  paes'd  to  pass  away  from  theM 
Biron.  Let  me  say  no^  my  liege,  an  if  yon  please. 

1  only  swore  to  study  with  your  grace, 

And  stay  here  in  your  court  for  Uiree  years'  space. 

Long.  You  swore  to  that,  Biron,  and  to  the  rest. 

Biron.  By  yea,  and  nay,  sir,  then  I  swore  in  jeet. 
What  is  the  end  of  study,  let  me  know? 

King.  Why,  that  to  khow  which  else  we  should  m 
know. 

Biron.    Things  hid   and  barHd,  yon  m^an,   froi 
common  sense? 

King.  Ay,  that  is  study's  god-like  recompense. 

Biron.  Come  on,  then :  I  will  swear  to  study  so, 
To  know  the  thing  1  am  forbid  to  know ; 
As  thus, — ^to  study  where  I  well  may  dine, 

When  I  to  feast  expressly  am  forbid ; 
Or  study  where  to  meet  some  mistress  fine, 

When  mistresses  from  common  sense  axe  hid  ; 
Or,  having  sworn  too  hard-a-keeping  oath, 
Study  to  break  it,  and  not  break  my  troth. 
If  study's  gain  be  this,  and  this  be  so. 
Study  knows  that  which  yet  it  doth  not  know. 
Swear  me  to  this,  and  I  will  ne'er  say  no. 

King.  These  be  the  stops  that  hinder  8tu4y  qultoi 
And  train  our  intellects  to  vain  delight. 
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Biron.  Why,  all  delights  are  Tain ;  but*  that  moat  vain, 
{Tiiich,  with  pain  purchas'd,  doth  inherit  pain : 
Ai  painfully  to  pore  upon  a  book, 
To  >eek  the  light  of  troth ;  while  trath  the  while 
Doth  falsely  blind  the  eyesight  of  his  look : 

L;ght.  seeking  light,  doth  light  of  light  beguile. 
Sa  ere  you  find  where  light  in  darkness  lies, 
Voor  light  grovre  dark  by  losing  of  your  eyes. 
Study  me  how  to  please  the  eye  indeed, 

By  fixing  it  upon  a  fairer  eye  j 
VTtiO  dazzling  so,  that  eye  shall  be  his  heed, 
And  gire  him  light  that  it  was  blinded  by. 
Sindy  is  like  the  heaven's  glorious  sun, 

Tliat  will  not  be  deep-search'd  with  saucy  looks : 
Small  have  continual  plodders  ever  won, 
Save  base  authority  from  others'  books. 
Ttit^  earthly  godfathers  of  heaven's  lights, 

That  give  a  name  to  every  fixed  star. 
Hiv«  DO  more  profits  of  their  shining  nights, 

Than  those  that  walk,  and  wot  not  what  they  are. 
Too  much  to  know  is  to  know  nought  but  fame ; 
ksd  every  godfather  can  give  a  name. 
King.  How  well  he 's  read,  to  reason  against  reading ! 
Dvm,  Proceeded  well,  to  stop  all  good  proceeding ! 
loftf.  He  weeds  the  com,  and  still  lets  grow  the 

weeding. 
Bvm,  The  spring  is  near,  when  green  geese  are  a 

breeding. 
Dwa.  How  follows  that? 

Stroll.  Fit  in  his  place  and  time. 

Dtm.  In  reason  nothing. 

Bmm.  Something,  then,  in  rhyme. 

Km^.  Biron  is  like  an  envious  sneaping'  frost, 

That  bites  the  first-bom  infants  of  the  spring. 
Biron.  Well,  say  I  am :  why  should  proud  summer 
boa&t, 
Before  the  birds  have  any  cause  to  sing  7 
Wlt  should  I  joy  in  any  abortive  birth? 
i*  Christmas  I  no  more  desire  a  rose, 
Pom  wish  a  snow  in  May's  new-fangled  shows ; 
,  5.t  like  of  each  thing  that  in  season  grows. 
I  >\^ocL  hy  study  now  it  is  too  late, 
^  mb  o'er  the  house-top  to  unlock  the  gate.* 
Imi^.  Well,  set  you  out :  go  home,  Riron :  adieu ! 
I     Sinn.  No,  my  good  lord;  I  have  sworn  to  stay 
with  you : 
bi  though  I  have  for  barbarism  spoke  more. 
Than  for  that  angel  knowledge  you  can  say, 
r?:  cKifident  I  'U  keep  to  what  I  swore,* 
led  hide  the  penance  of  each  three  years'  day. 
*^T9  me  the  paper :  let  me  read  the  same ; 
i'-d  10  the  strict'st  decrees  I  '11  write  my  name. 
king.  How  well  this  yielding  rescues  thee  from 
shame! 
\    BtfOA.  [RBaJs.}  Item,  '^That  no  woman  shall  come 
rrba  a  mile  of  my  court." — ^Hath  this  been  pro- 

i<^.  Four  days  ago. 

hir^  Let's  aee  the  penalty.  '[Reads.]  ''On  pain 
r  .--lag  her  tongue." — ^Who  devis'd  this  penalty? 

Lmg.  Marry,  that  did  I. 

Btrm.  •         Sweet  lord,  and  why  ? 

lAg.  To  fright  them  henoe  with  that  dread 
penalty. 

BvwL  A  dangerous  law  against  garrulity.* 

Itiads.]  Item,  *'  If  any  man  be  seen  to  talk  with  a 
*^eaa  Within  the  term  of  three  years,  he  shall  endure 


such  public  shame  as  the  rest  of  the  court  can  ponibly 

devise." 

This  article,  my  liege,  yourself  must  break ; 

For,  well  you  know,  here  comes  in  embassy 
The  French  king's  daughter  with  yourself  to  speak,— 

A  maid  of  grace,  and  complete  majesty, — 
About  surrender  up  of  Aquitain 

To  her  decrepit,  sick,  and  bed-rid  father : 
Therefore,  this  article  is  made  in  vain. 

Or  vainly  comes  th'  admired  princess  rather. 

King.  What  say  you,  lords?  why,  this  was  qait« 
forgot. 

Biron.  So  study  evermore  is  overshot : 
While  it  doth  study  to  have  what  it  would, 
It  doth  forget  to  do  the  thin^  it  should ; 
And  when  it  hath  the  thing  it  hunteth  most, 
'T  is  won,  as  towns  with  fire ;  so  won,  so  lost. 

King.  We  must  of  foroe  dispense  with  this  deeree: 
She  must  lie  here  on  mere  necessity. 

Biron.  Necessity  will  make  us  all  forsworn 

Three  thousand  times  within  this  three  years'  space; 
For  every  man  with  his  affects  is  born, 

Not  by  might  master'd,  but  by  special  grace. 
If  I  break  faith,  this  word  shall  plead*  for  me, 
I  am  forsworn  on  mere  necessity.—" 
So  to  the  laws  at  large  I  write  my  name ;   [Subaerihu. 

And  he,  that  breaks  them  in  the  least  degree, 
Stands  in  attainder  of  eternal  shame. 

Suggestions'  axe  to  others,  as  to  me ; 
But.  I  believe,  although  I  seem  so  loth, 
I  am  the  last  that  will  last  keep  his  oath. 
But  is  there  no  quick  recreation  granted  ? 

King.  Ay,  that  there  is.    Our  court,  you  know,  is 
haunted 

With  a  refined  traveller  of  Spain; 
A  man  in  all  the  world-new  fashions  flaunted,* 

That  hath  a  mint  of  phraser  in  his  brain: 
One,  whom  the  music  of  his  own  vain  tongue 

Doth  ravish  like  enchanting  harmony ; 
A  man  of  oomplements,  whom  right  and  wrong 

Have  chose  as  umpire  of  their  mutiny : 
This  child  of  fancy,  that  Armado  bight. 

For  interim  to  our  studies,  shall  relate 
in  high-bora  words  the  worth  of  many  a  knight 

From  tawny  Spain,  lost  in  the  world's  debate. 
How  you  delight,  my  lords,  I  know  not,  I, 
But,  I  protest,  I  love  to  hear  him  lie. 
And  I  will  use  him  for  my  minstrelsy.* 

Biron.  Armado  is  a  most  illustrious  wight, 
A  man  of  fire-new  words,  fashion-s  own  knight. 

Long.  Costard,  the  swain,  and  he  shall  be  our  sport; 
And  so  to  study  three  years  is  but  short. 

Enter  Dull,  with  a  letter,  and  Costard. 

DiUl.  Which  is  the  duke's  own  person? 

jBiron.  This,  fellow.    Whatwouldst? 

Dull.  I  myself  reprehend  his  own  person,  for  I  am 
his  grace's  tharborough'*;  but  I  would  see  his  own 
person  in  flesh  and  blood. 

Biron.  This  is  he. 

Dull.  Siguier  Arm— Ann— commends  you.  There's 
villainy  abroad :  this  letter  will  tell  you  more. 

Cost.  Sir,  the  contempts  thereof  are  as  touching  me. 

King.  A  letter  from  the  magnificent  Armado. 

Biron.  How  low  soever  the  matter,  I  hope  in  God 
for  high  words. 

Lonf^.  A  high  hope  for  a  low  hearing*' :  God  grant 
us  patience ! 


'P»a  tke qmno ;  thfl  folio  raadi : 
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j       Biron,  To  hear,  or  forbear  hearing. 

i        Long,  To  hear  meekly,  sir,  and  to  laugh  moderately ; 

I    or  to  forbear  both. 

'        Biron.  Well,  sir,  be  it  as  the  style  shall  give  us  cause 

j    to  chime  in  in'  the  merriness. 

j        Cost.  The  matter  is  to  me,  sir.  as  concerning  Jaque- 

'■    netta.    The  manner  of  it  is,  I  was  taken  with  the 

!    manner.' 

i       Btron.  In  what  manner? 

Cost.  In  maimer  and  form  following,  sir ;  all  those 
;  three :  I  was  seen  with  her  in  the  manor  house,  sitting 
i  with  her  upon  the  form,  and  taken  following  her  into 
I  the  park ;  which,  put  together,  is,  in  manner  and  form 
I  following.  Now,  sir,  for  the  manner,— it  is  the  man- 
i  ner  of  a  man  to  speak  to  a  woman ;  for  the  form, — ^in 
some  form. 

Biron.  For  the  following,  sir  ? 
Cost.  As  it  shall  follow  in  my  correction ;  and  God 
defend  the  right ! 

King.  Will  you  hear  this  letter  with  attention  ? 
Biron.  As  we  would  hear  an  oracle. 
Cost.  Such  is  the  simplicity  of  man  to  hearken  after 
the  flesh. 

King.  [Reads.]  "Great  deputy,  the  welkin's  vice- 
gerent,  and  sole  dominator  of  Navarre,  my  soul's 
earth's  God,  and  body's  fostering  patron, — " 
Cost.  Not  a  word  of  Costard  yet. 
King.  "  So  it  is,— " 

Cost.  It  may  be  so ;  but  if  he  say  it  is  so,  he  is,  in 
telling  true,  but  so, — 
King.  Peace! 

Cost.  — ^be  to  me,  and  every  man  that  dares  not 
fight. 

King.  No  words. 

Cost,  —of  other  men's  secrets,  I  beseech  you. 
King.  ^^  So  it  is,  besieged  with  sable-coloured  melan- 
choly, I  did  commend  the  black-oppressing  humour  to 
the  most  wholesome  physic  of  thy  health-giving  air ; 
and,  as  I  am  a  gentleman,  betook  myself  to  walk. 
The  time  when  ?  About  the  sixth  hour ;  when  beasts 
most  graze,  birds  best  peck,  and  men  sit  down  to  that 
nourishment  which  is  called  supper.  So  much  for  the 
time  when.  Now  for  the  ground  which;  which,  I 
mean,  T  walked  upon :  it  is  ycleped  thy  park.  Then 
for  the  place  where ;  where,  I  mean,  I  did  encounter 
that  obscene  and  most  preposterous  event,  that  draweth 
from  my  snow-white  pen  the  ebon-coloured  ink,  which 
here  thou  viewest,  beholdest,  surveyest,  or  seest.  But 
to  the  place,  where : — ^it  standeth  north-north-east  and 
by  east  from  the  west  comer  of  thy  curious-knotted 
garden' :  there  did  I  see  that  low-spirited  swain,  that 
base  minnow  of  thy  mirth," — 
Cost.  Me. 

King.  ^^ — ^that  unletter'd  small-knowing  soul," 
Cost.  Me. 


King,  "—that  shallow  vessel*,'' 

Cost.  Still  me. 

King.  " — ^which,  as  I  remember,  hight  Costard," 

Cost.  0 !  me. 

King.  " — sorted  and  consorted,  contrary  to  thy 
established  proclaimed  edict  and  eontinent  canon, 
with — with,-— 0 !  with — but  with  this  I  passion  to  say 
wherewith."- 

Cost.  With  a  wench. 

King.  " — ^with  a  child  of  our  grandmother  Eve, 
a  female;  or,  for  thy  more  sweet  understanding,  a 
woman.  Him  I  (as  my  ever-esteemed  duty  pricks  me 
on)  have  sent  to  thee,  to  receive  the  meed  of  punish- 

*  dfmb  fn  :  in  f.  «.     *  The  Uv  Frenoh  phrase,  maimmr,  wfth  the  thinff  stolen  in  hand. 
Corratl  Mrai-dens  of  the  period.     «  vassal :  in  f.  e.     *  f.  e.  give  this  speech  to  Biron. 


ment,  by  thy  sweet  graoe-^s  officer,  Antony  Dull,  a  man 
of  good  repute,  carriage,  bearing,  and  estimation." 
Dull.  Me,  an 't  shall  please  you :  1  am  Antony  Dull. 
King.  "For  Jaquenetta,  (so  is  the  weaker  vessel 
called)  which  I  apprehended  with  the  aforesaid  swain, 
I  keep  her  as  a  vessel  of  thy  law's  fury:  and  shall, 
at  the  least  of  thy  sweet  notice,  bring  her  to  trial. 
Thine,  in  all  complements  of  devoted  and  heart-burn- 
ing heat  of  duty, 

"  Don  Adriano  de  Armado." 
Biron.  This  is  not  so  well  as  I  looked  for,  but  the 
best  that  ever  I  heard. 

King.  Ay,  the  best  for  the  worst. — ^But,  sirrah,  what 
say  you  to  this  ? 

Cost.  Sir,  I  confess  the  wench. 
King.  Did  you  hear  the  proclamation  ? 
Cost.  I  do  confess  much  of  the  hearing  it,  bat  little 
of  the  marking  of  it. 

King.  It  was  proclaimed  a  year's  imprisonment  to 
be  taken  with  a  wench. 

Cost.  I  was  tc^en  with  none,  sir :  I  was  taken  with 
a  damsel. 
King.  Well,  it  was  proclaimed  damsel. 
Cost.  This  was  no  damsel  neither,  sir:  she  was  a 
virgin. 

King.  It  is  so  varied,  too,  for  it  was  proclaimed  virgin. 
CoH.  If  it  were,  I  deny  her  virginity :  I  was  taken 
with  a  maid. 
King.  This  maid  will  not  serve  your  turn,  sir. 
Cost.  This  maid  will  serve  my  turn,  sir. 
King.  Sir,  I  will  pronounce  your  sentence:    yaa 
shall  fast  a  week  with  bran  and  water. 

Cost.  I  had  rather  pray  a  month  with  mutton  and 
porridge. 

King.  And  Don  Armado  shall  be  your  keeper.— 
My  lord  Biron,  see  him  deliver'd  o'er : 
And  go  we,  lords,  to  put  in  practice  that 
Which  each  to  other  hath  so  strongly  sworn. 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Longaville,  and  Dumaikb. 
Biron.  I  '11  lay  my  head  to  any  good  man's  hat, 
These  oaths  and  laws  will  prove  an  idle  scorn. 
Dull.  Sirrah,  come  on.* 

Cost.  I  suffer  for  the  truth,  sir :  for  true  it  is,  I  was 
taken  with  Jaquenetta,  and  Jaquenetta  is  a  true  girl : 
and  therefore,  welcome  the  sour  cup  of  prosperity ! 
Affliction  may  one  day  smile  again,  and  till  then,  aet 
thee  down,  sorrow !  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — ^Armado's  House  in  the  Park. 
Enter  Arbiado  and  Moth,  his  page. 

Arm.  Boy,  what  sign  is  it,  when  a  man  of  great 
spirit  grows  melancholy  ? 

MoA.  A  great  sign,  sir,  that  he  will  look  sad. 

Arm.  Why  ?  sadness  is  one  and  the  self-same  thing, 
dear  imp. 

Moth.  No,  no;  0 lord !  sir,  no. 

Arm.  How  canst  thou  part  sadness  and  melancholy, 
my  tender  juvenal  ? 

Moth.  By  a  familiar  demonstration  of  the  working, 
my  tough  senior. 

Arm.  Why  tough  senior?  why  tough  senior? 

Moth.  Why  tender  juvenal?  why  tender  juvenal? 

Arm.  I  spoke  it,  tender  juvenal,  as  a  congme&i 
epitheton  appertaining  to  thy  young  days,  which  we 
may  nominate  tender. 

Moth.  And  I,  tough  senior,  as  an  appertinent  title 
to  your  old  time,  which  we  may  name  tough. 

Arm.  Pretty,  and  apt. 
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Moth,  Raw  mean  yoo,  sir?    I  pretty,  and  my  tay- 

bg  apt ;  or  I  apt,  and  my  Ea>'U]v  pretty  ? 
AroL  Thon  pretty,  because  Intle. 
J/oTA.  Little  pretty,  because  little.    Wherefore  apt? 
Am.  And  therefore  apt,  because  quick. 
MoA.  Speak  you  this  in  my  praise,  master? 
Am.  In  thy  condign  praise. 
}J(^k.  I  will  praise  an  eel  with  the  same  praise. 
Am.  What,  that  an  eel  is  ingenious  ? 

3M.  That  an  eel  is  quick. 

Am.  I  do  say,  thou  art  quick  in  aq^wers.  Thou 
b^atest  mj  blood. 

IfetA.  I  am  answered,  sir. 

Am.  I  loye  not  to  be  crossed. 

Molk.  [Aside.]  He  speaks  the  mere  contrary: 
ovea'  love  not  him  ? 

Am.  I  haTe  promised  to  study  three  years  with  the 
doke. 

ikftk.  You  may  do  it  in  an  hoar,  sir. 

Am.  Impossible. 

i/{^.  How  many  is  one  thrice  told  ? 

Am.  I  am  ill  at  reckoning :  it  fitteth  the  spirit  of 
I  tapster. 

}l0tk.  You  are  a  gentleman,  and  a  gamester,  sir. 

Am.  I  oonfcss  both :  they  are  both  the  varnish  of 
&  oomplete  man. 

}ktk.  Then,  I  am  sure,  you  know  how  much  the 
fnsi  sum  of  dence-aoe  amounts  to. 

Am.  It  doth  amount  to  one  more  than  two. 

Moth.  Which  the  base  vulgar  do  call  three. 

Am.  True. 

Muh.  Why,  sir,  is  this  such  a  piece  of  study? 
Now,  here  is  three  studied  ere  you  41  thrice  wiiik ; 
uA  hov  easy  it  is  to  put  years  to  the  word  three,  and 
ri^T  three  years  in  two  words,  the  dancing  horse'  will 
fell  you. 

Am.  A  most  fine  figure ! 

Moth.  [Aside.]  To  prove  you  a  cypher. 

Am.  I  will  hereupon  confesb  I  am  in  love ;  and,  as 
r  i»  Us8  for  a  soldier  to  love,  so  am  I  in  love  with  a 
kse  wench.  If  drawing  my  sword  against  the  humour 
£  sl^on  would  deliver  me  from  the  reprobate 
t^nti^t  of  it,  I  would  take  desire  prisoner,  and  ransom 
iiio  any  French  courtier  for  a  new  devised  courtesy. 

'hjik  foom  to  sigh :  methinks,  I  should  out-swear 
Cj  i.  Comfort  me,  boy.  What  great  men  have 
Met  in  love  ? 

ikh.  Hercules,  master. 

irm.  Meet  sweet  Hercules ! — More  authority,  dear 
\.^.  came  more ;  snd,  sweet  my  child,  let  them  be 
»2  of  good  repute  and  carriage. 

i/oTi.  Samson,  master:  he  was  a  man  of  good 
4nige,  great  carriage ;  for  he  carried  the  town-gates 
'^  1^  baek,  like  a  porter,  and  he  was  in  love. 

Am.  0  well-knit  Samson !  strong-jointed  Samson ! 
I  i*}  excel  thee  in  my  rapier,  as  much  as  thou  didst 
» ill  carrying  gates.  I  am  in  love  too.  Who  was 
S*a«B'B  love,  my  dear  Moth  ? 

M(3th.  A  woman,  master. 

Am.  Of  what  complexion  ? 

^hth.  Of  all  the  four,  or  the  three,  or  the  two,  or 
^  o!  the  four. 

Am.  Tell  me  precisely  of  what  complexion. 

^ith.  Of  the  sea- water  green,  sir. 

Am.  Is  that  one  of  the  four  oomplexiona? 

^^J^.  As  I  have  read,  sir,  and  the  best  of  them  too. 

Am.  Green,  indeed,  is  the  colour  of  lovers;  but 


to  have  a  love  of  that  colour,  methinks,  Samson  hiid 
small  reason  for  it.   He,  surely,  afiected  her  for  her  wit 

Moth.  It  was  so,  sir,  for  she  had  a  green  wit. 

Arm.  My  love  is  most  immaculate  white  and  red. 

Moth.  Most  maculate  thoughts,  master,  are  masked 
under  such  colours. 

Arm.  Define,  define,  well-educated  infant. 

Moth.  My  father's  wit,  and  my  mother's  tongue^ 
assist  me ! 

Arm.  Sweet  invocation  of  a  child ;  most  pretty,  and 
poetical* ! 

Moth.  If  she  be  made  of  white  and  red, 
Her  faults  will  ne^er  be  known ; 
For  blushing  cheeks  by  faults  are  bred, 

And  fears  by  pale  white  shown : 
Then,  if  she  fear,  or  be  to  blame, 

By  this  you  shall  not  know; 
For  still  her  checks  possess  the  same. 
Which  nktive  ^he  doth  owe*. 
A  dangerous  rhyme,  master,  against  the  reason  of 
white  and  red. 

Arm.  Is  there  not  a  ballad,  boy,  of  the  King  and 
the  Beggar  ?• 

Moth,  The  world  was  very  guilty  of  such  a  ballad 
some  three  ages  since,  but,  I  think,  now  H  is  not  to  be 
found ;  or,  if  it  were,  it  would  neither  serve  for  tUo 
writing,  nor  the  tune. 

Arm.  I  will  have  that  subject  newly  writ  o'er,  that  ^ 
may  example  my  digression  by  some  mighty  precedent 
Boy,  I  do  love  that  country  girl,  that  I  took  in  the  park 
with  the  rational  hind  Costard :  she  deserves  well. 

Moth.  [Aside.]  To  be  whipped;  and  yet  a  better 
love  than  my  master. 

Arm.  Sing,  boy:  my  spirit  grows  heavy  in  love. 

Moth.  And  that 's  great  marvel,  loving  a  light 
wench. 

Arm.  I  say,  sing. 

Moth.  Forbear,  till  this  company  be  past. 
[Enter  Dull,  Costard,  and  Jaquenetta. 

Dull.  Sir,  the  duke's  pleasure  is,  that  you  keep  Cos- 
tard safe:  and  you  must  let  him  take  no  delight,  nor 
no  penanoe ;  but  a'  mast  fast  three  days  a  week.  For 
this  damsel,  I  must  keep  her  at  the  park;  she  is 
allowed  for  the  day*- woman.    Fare  you  well. 

Arm.  I  do  betray  myself  with  blushing. — ^Maid. 

Jaq.  Man. 

Arm.  I  will  visit  thee  at  the  lodge. 

Jaq.  That 's  hereby. 

Arm.  I  know  where  it  is  situate. 

Jaq.  Lord^  how  wise  you  are ! 

Arm.  I  will  tell  thee  wonders. 

Jaq.  With  that  face? 

Arm.  I  love  thee. 

Jaq.  So  I  heard  you  say. 

Arm.  And  so  farewell. 

Jaq.  Fair  weather  after  yon. 

Dull.  Come,  Jaquenetta,  away. 

[Exeunt  Dull  and  Jaquxnktta. 

Arm,  Villain,  thou  shalt  fast  for  thy  ofienoes,  ere 
thou  be  pardoned. 

Cost.  Well,  sir,  I  hope,  when  I  do  it,  I  shall  do  it 
on  a  full  stomach. 

Arm.  Thou  shalt  be  heavily  punished. 

Cost.  I  am  more  bound  to  you  than  your  fellows, 
for  they  are  but  lightly  rewarded. 

Arm.  Take  away  this  villfun :  shut  him  up. 

Moth.   HomA.  vrni  tranRfnrAiuiinflr  slfl-ve  :  awav  ! 


Come,  you  transgressing  slave :  away ! 

*''9im»;  ao  ealtod  from  th«  otobw  on  them.  *  Bankea'  bone,  Maroooo,  ezliibitad  in  London  about  the  oloee  of  the  eixteentk  on- 
'  7  a>d  r^Kfttadly  alluded  to  in  the  vritingr  of  the  time.  He  ie  said  to  have  aaoended  St.  PauPe  ateeple.  Bankea  took  hia  horae  ta 
y  '*«aMir,  aad  both  are'aaid  to  have  been  burnt,  at  Rome,  for  witehoraft.  *  pathetioal :  in  f.  e.  *  PeataM.  •  It  ie  printed  in  Voi 
•-^  ^trr^t  ReUqmtM.     •  Dey,  or  dairy. 
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Cost,  Let  me  not  be  pent  up,  sir :  I  will  fast,  being 
loose. 

Moth.  No,  sir ;  that  were  fast  and  loose :  thou  shalt 
(o  prison. 

Cost.  Well,  if  ever  I  do  see  the  merry  days  of  deso- 
lation that  I  have  seen,  some  shall  se^— 

Moth.  What  shall  some  see  ? 

Cost.  Nay  nothing,  master  Moth,  but  what  they  look 
upon.  It  is  not  for  prisoners  to  be  too  silent  in  their 
words ;  and  therefore  I  will  say  nothing :  I  thank  God 
I  have  as  little  patience  as  another  man,  and  therefore 
[  can  be  quiet.  [ExewU  Moth  and  Costard. 

Arm.  I  do  affect  the  very  ground^  which  is  base, 
where  her  shoe,  which  is  baser,  guided  by  her  toot, 
which  is  basest,  doth  tread.  I  shall  be  forsworn,  (which 


is  a  great  argument  of  falsehood)  if  I  love ;  and  how 
can  that  be  true  love,  which  is  falsely  attempted  ?  Love 
is  a  familiar ;  love  is  a  devil :  there  is  no  evil  angel  but 
love.  Yet  was  Samson  so  tempted,  and  he  had  an 
excellent  strength :  yet  was  Solomon  so  seduced,  and 
he  had  a  very  good  wit.  Cupid's  butt-shafl  is  too  hard 
for  Hercules'  club,  and  therefore  too  much  odds  for  a 
Spaniard's  rapier.  The  first  and  second  cause  will  not 
serve  my  turn ;  the  passado  he  respects  not,  the  duello 
he  reganis  not :  his  disgrace  is  to  be  called  boy,  but 
his  glory  is,  to  subdue  men.  Adieu,  valour !  rust,  rapier ! 
be  still,  drum !  for  your  armiger^  is  in  love ;  jrea,  he 
loveth.  Assist  me  some  extemporal  god  of  rhyme,  for, 
I  am  sure,  I  shall  turn  sonnet-maker .'  Deinse  wit,  write 
pen,  for  I  am  for  whole  volumes  in  folio.  [Exit. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Park.    A  Pavilion 
and  Tents  at  a  distance. 

Enter  the  Princess  of  France^  RosALimB,  Maria, 
Katharine,  Boyet,  Lordsj  and  other  Attendants. 

Boyet.  Now,   madam,  summon  up  your  dearest* 
spirits. 
Consider  whom  the  king  your  father  sends, 
To  whom  he  sends,  and  what 's  his  ehibassy: 
Yourself,  held  precious  in  the  world's  esteem, 
To  parley  with  the  sole  inheritor 
Of  all  perfections  that  a  man  may  owe, 
Matchless  Navarre ;  the  plea  of  no  less  weight 
Than  Aquitain,  a  dowry  for  a  queen. 
Be  now  as  prodigal  of  all  dear  grace. 
As  nature  was  in  making  graces  dear, 
When  she  did  starve  the  general  world  beside, 
And  prodigally  gave  them  all  to  you.  » 

Prin.  Good  lord  Boyet,  my  beauty,  though  but  mean, 
Needs  not  the  painted  flourish  of  your  praise : 
Beaaty  is  bought  by  judgment  of  the  eye. 
Not  utter'd  by  base  sale  of  chapmen's  tongues. 
I  am  less  proud  to  hear  you  tell  my  worth, 
Than  you  much  willing  to  be  counted  wise 
In  spending  your  wit  in  the  praise  of  mine. 
But  now  to  task  the  tasker.--Good  Boyet, 
Yoa  are  not  ignorant,  all-telling  fame 
Doth  noise  abroad,  Navarre  hath  made  a  vow, 
Till  painful  study  shall  out- wear  three  years, 
No  woman  may  approach  his  silent  court : 
Therefore  to  us  seem'th  it  a  needful  ooursoi 
Before  we  enter  his  forbidden  gates, 
To  know  his  pleasure ;  and  in  that  behalf, 
Bold  of  your  worthiness,  we  single  you 
As  our  best  moving  fair  solicitor. 
Tell  him,  the  daughter  of  the  king  of  France, 
On  serious  business,  craving  quick  despatch. 
Importunes  personal  oonferenoe  with  his  grace. 
Haste,  signify  so  much ;  while  we  attend. 
Like  humble-visag'd  suitors,  his  high  will. 

Boyet.  Proud  of  employment,  willingly  I  go.    [Exit. 

Prin.  All  pride  is  willing  pride,  and  yours  is  so. — 
Who  are  the  votaries,  my  loving  lords. 
That  are  vow-fellows  with  this  virtuous  duke  ? 

1  Lord.  Longaville  is  one. 

Prin.  Know  you  the  man  ? 

Mar.  I  know  him,  madam :  at  a  marriage  feast, 
Between  lord  Perigort  and  the  beauteous  heir 

1  laanager :  id  f.  •.     *  wmaMmr :  in  f  •.    TIm  folio  hM :  wmiMt. 


Of  Jaques  Falconbridge,  solemnized 

In  Normandy,  saw  I  this  Longaville. 

A  man  of  sovereign  parts  he  is  estecm'd ; 

Well  fitted  in  the  arts ;  glorious  in  arms : 

Nothing  becomes  him  ill,  that  he  would  well. 

The  only  soil  of  his  fair  virtue's  gloss. 

If  virtue's  gloss  will  stain  with  any  soil, 

Is  a  sharp  wit  match'd  with  too  blunt  a  will ; 

Whose  edge  hath  power  to  cut,  whose  will  still  wills 

It  should  none  spare  that  come  within  his  power. 

Prin.  Some  merry  mocking  lord,  belike ;  is 't  so? 

Mar.  They  say  so  most  that  most  his  humours  know, 

Prin.  Such  short-ljv'd  wits  do  wither  as  they  grow, 
Who  are  the  rest? 

Kath.  The  young  Dumaine,  a  well-aooompliahed 
youth. 
Of  all  that  virtue  love  for  virtue  lov'd : 
Most  power  to  do  most  harm,  least  knowing  ill. 
For  he  hath  wit  to  make  an  ill  shape  good. 
And  shape  to  win  grace  though  he  had  no  wit. 
I  saw  him  at  the  Duke  Alenpon's  once ; 
And  much  too  little  of  that  good  I  saw 
Is  my  report  to  his  great  worthiness. 

Ros.  Another  of  these  students  at  that  time 
Was  there  with  him :  if  I  have  heard  a  tmth| 
Biron  they  call  him ;  but  a  merrier  man, 
Within  the  limit  of  becoming  mirth, 
I  never  spent  on  hour's  talk  withal. 
His  eye  begets  occasion  for  his  wit; 
For  every  object  that  the  one  doth  catch, 
The  other  turns  to  a  mirth-moving  jest. 
Which  his  fair  tongue  (conceit's  expositor) 
Delivers  in  such  apt  and  gracioas  words, 
That  aged  ears  play  truant  at  his  tales, 
And  younger  hearings  are  quite  ravished, 
So  sweet  and  voluble  is  his  discourse. 

Prin.  God  bless  my  ladies !  are  they  all  in  lore, 
That  every  one  her  own  hath  garnished 
With  such  bedecking  ornaments  of  praise  ? 

Lord.  Here  comes  Boyet. 

Be-enter  Botet. 

Prin.  Now,  what  admittance,  lord. 

Boyet.  Navarre  had  notice  of  your  fair  approaich  ; 
And  he.  and  his  competitors  in  oath. 
Were  all  address'd  to  meet  you,  gentle  lady, 
Before  I  came.    Marry,  thus  much  I  have  learnt, 
He  rather  means  to  lodge  you  in  the  field, 
Like  one  that  comes  here  to  besiege  his  court, 
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Than  Aquitain,  so  gelded  as  it  if. 

Dear  princess,  were  not  his  reqaests  so  far 

From  reaaon's  yielding,  your  fair  self  eliould  make 

A  yielding,  'gainst  some  reaaon  in  my  breast, 

And  go  well  satisfied  to  France  again. 

Prin.  You  do  the  king  my  father  too  much  yrrtmg. 
And  wrong  the  reputation  of  your  name, 
In  so  unseeming  to  confess  receipt 
Of  that  which  hath  so  faithfully  b«en  paid. 

King.  I  do  protest  I  never  k^ai^  of  it; 
And,  if  you  prove  it,  I  '11  repay  it  baek, 
Or  yield  up  Aquitain. 

Prin,  We  arrest  your  word. 

Boyet,  you  can  produce  acquittances 
For  such  a  sum  from  special  officers 
Of  Charles  his  father. 

King,  Satisfy  me  so. 

Bayet.  So  please  your  grace,  the  packet  is  not  come, 
Where  that  uid  other  specialties  are  bound : 
To-morrow  you  shall  have  a  sight  of  them. 

King.  It  shall  suffice  me :  at  which  interview, 
All  liberal  reason  I  will  yield  unto. 
Mean  time,  receive  such  welcome  at  my  hand, 
As  honour,  without  breach  of  honour,  may 
Make  tender  of  to  thy  true  worthiness. 
You  may  not  come,  fair  princeiis,  within*  my  gates; 
But  here  without  you  shall  be  so  received, 
As  you  shall  deem  yourself  lodg'd  in  my  heart, 
Though  so  denied  free*  harbour  in  my  house. 
Your  own  good  thoughts  excuse  me,  and  farewell : 
To-morrow  siiall  we  visit  you  again. 

Prin.  Sweet  health  and  fair  desires  consort  youi 
grace! 

King.  Thy  own  wish  wish  I  thee  in  every  place ! 
[Exeunt  Kino  and  his  train, 

Biron.  Lady,  I  will  commend  you  to  mine  own  heart. 

Ros.  Pray  you,  do  my  commendations ;  I  would  be 
glad  to  see  it. 

Biron.  1  would,  you  heard  it  groan. 

Has.  Is  the  fool  sick? 

Biron.  Sick  at  the  heart. 

Ros.  Alack !  let  it  blood. 

Biron.  Would  that  do  it  good  ? 

Ros.  My  physic  says,  ay. 

Biron.  Will  you  prick 't  with  your  eye? 

Ros.  No  pointy*  with  my  knife. 

Biron.  Now,  God  save  thy  life. 

Ros.  And  yours  from  long  living. 

Biron.  I  cannot  stay  thanksgiving.       [Stands  back.'' 

Dum.  Sir,  I  pray  you,  a  word.    What  lady  is  thai 
same  ?  [  Coming  forward.' 

Boyet.  The  heir  of  Alen^on,  Rosaline  her  name. 

Dwn.  A  gallant  lady.    Monsieur,  fare  yon  well. 

[Exit 

Long.  I  beseech  you  a  word.    What  is  she  in  the 
white  ?  [  Coming  forward.^ 

Boyet.  A  woman  sometimes,  an  you  saw  her  in  the 
light. 

Long.  Perchance,  light  in  the  light.    I  desire  her 
name. 

Boyet.  She  hath  but  one  for  herself;  to  desire  tha^ 
were  a  shame. 

Long.  Pray  you,  sir,  whose  daughter  ? 

Boyet.  Her  mother's,  I  have  heard. 

Long.  God's  blessing  on  your  beard ! 

Boyet.  Good  sir,  be  not  offended. 
She  is  an  heir  of  Falconbridge. 

Long,  Nay,  my  oholer  is  ended. 

^Bbhw  nod.  eds.  read  :  wild.    *  Not  in  f.  e.     >  Part  and  dermt  were  nMd  iodifferentlr.    «  So  the  quarto :  the  folio :  la     *  flUr  •  In 
U    'Am point :  Fr.     "»  Btiiring :  in  f.  e.     >  •  Not  in  f.  e. 


Than  seek  a  dispensation  for  his  oath, 
To  let  Tou  eater  his  unpeopled  house. 
Ht-re  comes  Navarre.  [The  ladies  mask. 

Eater  Kmo,  Lokgavills,  Dumaiks,  Biron,  and 
Attendants. 

King.  Fair  princess,  welcome  to  (he  court  of  Na- 
varre. 

Prta.  Fair,  I  give  you  back  again;  ana  welcome  I 
bare  Bot  yet :  the  roof  of  this  court  is  too  high  to  be 
;oQis,  and  welcome  to  the  wide'  fields  too  base  to  be 
icioe. 

King.  You  shall  be  welcome,  madam,  to  my  court. 

Pfia.  I  will  be  welcome  then.    Conduct  me  thither. 

Kiiig.  Hear  me,  dear  lady :  I  have  sworn  an  oath. 

Pria.  Our  lady  help  my  lord !  he  '11  be  forsworn. 

King.  Not  for  the  world,  fair  madam,  by  my  will. 

Prta.  Why,  will  shall  break  it ;  will,  and  nothing  else. 

King.  Your  ladyship  is  ignorant  what  it  is. 

Prin.  Were  my  lord  so,  his  ignorance  were  wise, 
Where  now  his  loiowledge  must  prove  ignorance. 
I  hear  your  grace  hath  sworn  out  house-keeping : 
T  is  deadly  sin  to  keep  that  oath,  my  lord, 
Aad  »in  to  break  it. 

Bat  pardon  me,  I  am  too  sudden-bold : 
To  teach  a  teacher  ill  beseemeth  me. 
Vo3ch;«afe  to  read  the  purpose  of  my  coming, 
Asd  suddenly  resolve  me  in  my  suit.     [Gives  a  paper. 

King,  Madam,  I  will,  if  suddenly  I  may.     [Reads.* 

Ptin.  Yon  will  the  sooner  that  I  were  away, 
For  you  '11  prove  perjured,  if  you  make  me  stay. 

Birm.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

Rot.  Did  not  I  dance  with  you  in  Brabant  once  ? 

Birffh.  I  know  you  did. 

Bm.  How  needless  was  it,  then^ 

To  ask  the  question? 

Birm.  You  must  not  be  so  ^ick. 

Bot.  'T  is  'long  of  yon,  that  spur  me  with  such 
questions. 

Birtm.  Your  wit 's  too  hot,  it  speeds  too  fast,  't  will 
tire. 

Bot.  Not  till  it  leave  the  rider  in  the  mire. 

Biron.  What  time  o'  day? 

Rat.  The  hour  that  fools  should  ask. 

Biron.  Now  fair  befal  your  mask ! 

Aw.  Fair  fall  the  face  it  covers ! 

Biron.  And  send  you  many  lovers ! 

Rot.  Amen,  so  you  bo  none. 

Biron.  Nay,  then  will  I  begone. 

King.  Madam,  your  father  here  doth  intimate 
Vie  pa}7nent  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns; 
^:ns  but  the  one  half  of  an  entire  sum, 
Diiin-scd  by  my  father  in  his  wars. 
Bit  gay,  that  he,  or  we,  (as  neither  have) 
S'l^ir  d  that  sum,  yet  there  remains  unpaid 
A  hundred  thousand  more }  in  surety  of  the  which, 
^Hse  part  of  Aquitain  is  bound  to  us, 
A  Uioogh  not  valued  to  the  money's  worth. 
•i.  tbeiL  the  king  your  father  will  restore 
H  that  one  half  which  is  unsatisfied, 
^ewiU  give  up  our  right  in  Aquitain, 
Aad  hold  fair  friendship  vrith  his  majesty. 
B^t  that,  it  seems,  he  little  purposeth. 
For  here  he  doth  demand  to  have  repaid 
A:  handred  thousand  erovms ;  and  not  demands, 
Oa  payment  of  a  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
To  hare  his  title  live  in  Aquitain ; 
^h  we  much  rather  had  depart'  withal, 
Aad  have  the  money  by  our  father  lent, 
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Hhe  is  a  most  sweet  la^y. 

Boyet.  Not  unlike,  sir :  that  may  be.      [Exit  Long. 

Biron.  What 's  her  name,  in  the  cap  ? 

[Coming  forward} 

Boyet.  Katharine,  by  good  hap. 

Biron.  Is  she  wedded,  or  no? 

Boyet.  To  her  will,  sir,  or  so. 

Biron.  O !  you  are  welcome,  sir.    Adieu. 

Boyet.  Farewell  to  me.  sir,  and  welcome  to  yon. 

[Exit  Biron. — Ladies  urmask. 

Mar.  That  last  is  Biron,  the  merry  mad-cap  lord : 
Not  a  word  with  him  but  a  jest. 

Boyet.  And  every  jest  but  a  word. 

Prtn.  It  was  well  done  of  you  to  take  him  at  his  word. 

Boyet.  I  was  as  willing  to  grapple,  as  he  was  to  board. 

Mar.  Two  hot  sheeps,  marry ! 

Boyet.  And  wherefore  not  ships  ? 

No  sheep,  sweet  lamb,  unless  we  feed  on  your  lips. 

Mar,  You  sheep,  and  I  pasture:   shall  that  finish 
the  jest  ? 

Boyet.  So  you  grant  pasture  for  me. 

S  Offering  to  kiss  her. 
4ot  so,  gentle  beast. 
My  lips  are  no  common,  though  several*  they  be. 
Boyet.  Belonging  to  whom  ? 

Mar.  To  my  fortunes  and  me. 

Prin.  Good  wits  will  be  jangling  j  but,  gentles, 
agree. 
This  civil  war  of  wits  were  much  better  used 
On  Navarre  and  his  book-men,  for  here  '|  is  abused. 

Boyet.  If  my  observation,  (which  very  seldom  lies,) 
By  the  heart's  still  rhetoric,  disclosed  with  eyes, 
Deceive  me  not  now,  Navarre  is  infected. 
Prin.  With  what? 
Boyd.  With  that  which  we  lovers  entitle,  affected. 


Prtn.  Your  reason  ? 

Boyet.  Why,  all  his  behaviours  did  make  their  rstire 
To  the  court  of  his  eye,  peeping  thorough  desire : 
His  heart,  like  an  agate,  with  youi  print  imprened, 
Proud  with  his  form,  in  his  eye  pride  expressed ' 
His  tongue,  all  impatient  to  speak  and  not  see, 
Did  stumble  with  haste  in  his  eye-sight  to  be : 
All  senses  to  that  sense  did  make  their  repair, 
To  feel  only  looking  on  fairest  of  fair. 
Methought,  all  his  senses  were  lock'd  in  his  eye 
As  jewels  m  crystal  for  some  prince  to  buy ; 
Who,  tendVing  their  own  worth,  from  where*  they  were 

glassM, 
Did  poirt  you  to  buy  them,  along  as  you  pass'd. 
His  face's  own  margin  did  quote  such  amatEes, 
That  all  eyes  saw  his  eyes  enchanted  with  gazes. 
I  '11  give  you  Aquitain,  and  all  that  is  his, 
An  you  give  him  for  my  sake  but  one  loving  kiss. 

Prin.  Come  to  our  pavilion :  Boyet  is  disposed— 

Boyet.  But  to  speak  that  in  words,  which  his  eye 
hath  disclos'd. 
I  onlf  have  made  a  mouth  of  his  eye. 
By  adding  a  tongue,  which  I  know  will  not  lie. 

Ros.  Thou  art  an  old  love-monger,  and  speaVst 
skilfully. 

Mar.  He  is  Cupid's  grandfather,  and  learns  news  of 
him. 

Ros.  Then  was  Venus  like  her  mother,  for  her  father 
is  but  grim. 

Boyet.  Do  you  hear,  my  mad  wenohes  ? 

Mar.  No. 

Boyet.  What  then,  do  you  see  ? 

Ros.,  Ay,  our  way  to  be  gone. 

Boyet,  You  are  too  hard  for  me.     [ExeuiU, 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Same. 
Enter  Armado  and  Moth. 
Song.  See^  my  love} 
Arm.  Warble,  child  :  make  passionate  my  sense  of 

hearing. 

Moth.  Concolinel-^'-^(Amato  bene.)*  [Singing. 

Arm.  Sweet  air  ! — Go,  tenderness  of  /ears  :  take  this 

^^Ji  gi^e  enlargement  to  the  swain,  bring  him  festi- 

nutely  hither ;  I  must  employ  him  in  a  letter  to  my 

love. 

Moth.  Master,  will  you  win  your  love  with  a  French 

brawl*  ? 
irm.  How  meanest  thou  ?  brawling  in  French  ? 
Moth.  No,  my  complete  master ;  but  to  jig  off  a 
tune  at  the  tongue's  end,  canary^  to  it  with  your  feet, 
humour  it  with  turning  up  your  eyelids  :  sigh  a  note, 
and  sing  a  note  ;  sometime  through  the  throat,  as  if  you 
swallowed  love  with  singing  love :  sometime  through 
the  nose,  as  if  you  snuffed  up  love  by  smelling  love ; 
with  your  hat  penthouse-like,  o'er  the  shop  of  your 
eyes ;  with  your  arms  crossed  on  your  thin  belly's  doub- 
let like  a  rabbit  on  a  spit ;  or  your  hands  in  your  pocket, 
like  a  man  after  the  old  painting ;  and  keep  not  too 
long  in  one  tune,  but  a  snip  and  away.     These  are 


complements,  these  are  humours ;  these  betray  nl0 
wenches,  that  w^ould  be  betrayed  without  these,  an< 
make  them  men  of  note,  (do  you  note,  men?)  that  nuM 
are  affected  to  these. 

Arm.  How  hast  thou  purchased  this  experience  ? 

Moth.  By  my  pain*  of  observation. 

Arm.  But  0,— but  0,— 

Moth.  The  hobby-horse  is  forgot. 

Arm.  Callest  thou  my.love  hobby-horse  ? 

Moth.  No.  master ;  the  hobby-horse  is  but  a  ©oil 
and  your  love,  perhaps,  a  hackney.  But  hare  you  foi 
got  your  love  ? 

Arm.  Almost  I  had. 

Moth.  Negligent  student !  loam  her  by  heart. 

Arm.  By  heart,  and  in  heart,  boy. 

Moth.  And  out  of  heart,  master :  all  those  iKree 
will  prove. 

Arm.  What  wilt  thou  prove  ? 

Moth.  A  man,  if  I  live :  and  this,  by,  in,  and  wit] 
out,  upon  the  instant :  by  heart  you  love  her,  becaui 
your  heart  cannot  come  by  her ;  in  heart  you  love  ht 
because  your  heart  is  in  love  with  her :  and  out  of  hea 
you  love  her,  being  out  of  heart  that  you  cannot  enj^ 
her. 

Arm.  I  am  all  these  three. 


t  in  f,  e.  «  A  play  upon  the  leijnl  menninf?  of  the  worde  common,  wuncloted  land;  and  itvtrmL  that  irhl^  It  priirato  profwr 
.  ia  said  by  Dr.  James,  to  have  in  Warwickrtire.  the  local  meani* ic  of  bolonfrinit  to  a  few  proprietore  m  oommon.  >  8o  f1i«  q nan 
>  haa  :  whenoe.     ♦  »  Not  in  f.  e.     •  Fr.  BronU  /  a  dance  in  which  the  parties  joined  hands  and  daooed  around  a  ooaple,  « 


«Not  i 
StvertU, 

the  folio  h — . —  ..- - , — -  , ^ J   ..  ^  .      -   -. 

kiMod  in  turn  nil  of  the  opposite  sex  to  therasolvox,  thon  took  their  places  in  the  circle,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  second  epa|>le,  and 
on.  till  all  had  bad  their  share.     ^  TJu  name  of  a  lirdy,  grote*qu€  dance.     •  f.  e. :  penny.    The  origiBal  word  of  the  folio  U  pcM 
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Maik.  And  throe  timea  u  much  more,  and  yet 
■othiog  tt  all. 

Am.  Feteh  hither  the  swain :  he  must  earry  me  a 
Iftter. 

M&th.  A  messenger*  well  sympathised :  a  horse  to 
be  ambussdor  for  an  ass. 
Arm.  Ha,  ha !  what  sayest  thou  ? 
jktk.  MaiT)  sir,  you  must  send  the  ass  upon  the 
kone,  for  he  is  very  slow-gaited :  but  I  go. 
Arm.  The  way  is  but  short.    Away  ! 
Mi.  As  swift  as  lead,  sir. 
Am.  Thy  meaning,  pretty  ingenious  ? 
b  not  lead  a  metal  heary,  dull,  and  slow  ? 
Moth.  Mmmij  honest  master ;  or  rather,  master,  no. 
Am.  I  lay,  lead  is  slow. 
I    Ml  You  are  too  swift,  sir,  to  say  so : 

b  thtt  lead  slow  which  is  fir'd  from  a  gun  ? 

Am.  Sweet  smoke  of  rhetoric  ! 
'  Hb  Rpates  me  a  cannon ;  and  the  bullet,  that 's  he : — 
IsboM  Uiee  at  the  swain. 

I   M(dk.  Thump  then,  and  I  flee.    [Exit. 

I   Am.  A  mosl  acute  juvenal ;  voluble  and  fair*  of 

grace  f 
Br  thT  faronr,  sweet  wrildn,  I  must  sigh  in  thy  face  : 
M)u*UTed'  melancholy,  valour  gives  thee  place. 
My  Imid  is  returned. 

Re-enter  Moth  wUh  Costakd. 
Math.  A  wonder,  master  !  here 's  a  Coetaid*  broken 
in  a  shin. 
;  Am.  Some  enigma,  some  riddle :  come, — thy  Penivoy; 
^begin. 
Cut.  No  egma.  no  riddle,  no  Fenvay !  no  salve  in 
fttm  ail,"  sir :  O,  sir,  plantain,  a  plain  plantain  !  no 
latoy.  DO  Penvoy  :  no  salve,  sir,  but  a  plantain. 
Am.  By  virtue,  thou  enforcest  laughter ;  thy  silly 
tesMj  my  spleen ;  the  heaving  of  my  lungs  provokes 
K  to  ridicalous  smiling.    0,  pardon  me,  my  stars  ! 
&yh  the  inconsiderate  take  salve  for  Venvoy^  and  the 
w-d  /"flieoy  for  a  salve  ? 

Ml.  Do  the  wise  think  them  other?  is  not  V envoy 
talTc?* 
Am.  No.  page :  it  is  an  epilogue,  or  discourse,  to 

make  plain 
Ine  ob^nire  precedence  that  hath  tofore  been  sain, 
iiil  example  it : 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee. 
Were  still  at  (Kids,  being  but  three. 
feme's  the  moral :  now  the  V envoy. 
JIA  I  will  add  the  Venvoy.    8ay  the  moral  again. 
im.  The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 

Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three. 
%£&.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door. 

And  stay'd  the  odds  by  making^  four. 
5w  Till  I  begin  your  moral,  and  do  you  follow  with 
^iixeoy. 

The  fox,  the  ape,  and  the  humble-bee, 
Were  still  at  odds,  being  but  three, 
i^.  Until  the  goose  came  out  of  door, 
Staying  the  odds  by  making  four. 
P^(  envoy* 

^4=  £nding  in  the  goose ;  would  you  desire  more  ? 
'^sr  The  boy  hath  sold  him  a  bargain,*  a  goose, 

that's  flat. — 
-  jov  pennyworth  is  good,  an  your  goose  be  fat. — 


To  sell  a  bargain  well  is  as  cunning  as  fast  and  loose :" 
Let  me  see,  a  fat  Venvoy  ;  ay,  that 's  a  fat  goose. 

Arm.  Come  hither,  come  hither.    How  did  this  ar- 
gument begin  r 

Moth.  By  saying  that  a  Costard  was  broken  in  a  shin. 
Then  calFd  you  for  the  Venvoy. 

Cost.  True,  and  I  for  a  plantain :  thus  came  your 
argument  in ; 

Then  the  boy's  fat  Venvoy^  the  goose  that  you  bought 
And  he  ended  the  market." 

Arm.  But  tell  me ;  how  was  there  a  Costard  broken 
in  a  shin  ? 

Moth.  I  will  tell  you  sensibly. 

Cosi.  Thou  hast  no  feeling  of  it.  Moth  :  I  will  speak 
that  Venvoy. 

1,  Costard,  running  out,  that  was  safely  within, 
Fell  over  the  threshold,  and  broke  my  shin. 

Arm.  We  will  talk  no  more  of  this  matter. 

Cost.  Till  there  be  more  matter  in  the  shin. 

Arm.  Sirrah  Costard,  marry,"  I  will  enfranchise 
thee. 

Cost.  0  !  marry  me  to  one  Frances  ? — ^I  smell  some 
Venvoy^  some  goose,  in  this. 

Arm.  By  my  sweet  soul,  I  mean,  setting  thee  at 
liberty,  enfreedoming  thy  person :  thou  wert  immured, 
restrained,  captivated,  bound. 

Cost.  True,  true ;  and  now  you  will  be  my  purgation, 
and  let  me  be  loose. 

Arm.  I  give  thee  thy  liberty,  set  thee  free**  from 
durance ;  and,  in  lieu  thereof,  impose  on  thee  nothing 
but  this  :  bear  this  significant  [Giving a  letter. y^  to  the 
country  maid  Jaquenetta.  There  is  remuneration  ;  for 
the  best  ward  of  mine  honour  is  rewarding  my  depen- 


dents.    Moth,  follow. 


[Exit. 

Moth.  Like  the  sequel,  I. — Siguier  Costard,  adieu. 

[Exit. 

Cost.  My  sweet  ounce  of  man's  flesh  !  my  incony" 
Jew"  !— 
Now  will  I  look  to  his  remuneration.  Remuneration ! 
0  !  that 's  the  Latin  word  for  three  farthings :  three 
farthings,  remuneration. — "  What 's  the  price  of  this 
inkle"  ?  A  penny. — No,  I  Ul  give  you  a  remuneration :" 
why,  it  carries  it. — ^Remuneration  ! — ^why,  it  is  a  fairer 
name  than  French  crown.  I  'will  never  buy  and  sell 
out  of  this  word. 

Enter  Biron. 

Biron.  O,  my  good  knave  Costard !   exceedingly 
well  met. 

Cost.  Pray  you,  air,  how  much  carnation  ribbon  may 
a  man  buy  for  a  remuneration  ? 

Biron.  "What  is  a  remuneration  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  sir,  half-penny  farthing.  [Showing  t^.** 

Biron.  0 !  why  then,  three-farthing- worth  of  silk. 

Cost.  I  thank  your  worship.    God  be  wi'  you. 

Biron.  0,  stay,  slave  !  I  must  employ  thee : 
As  thou  wiit  win  my  favour,  good  my  knave, 
Do  one  thing  for  me  that  I  shall  entreat. 

Cost.  When  would  you  have  it  done,  sir? 

Biron.  0  !  this  afternoon. 

Cost.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  sir.    Fare  you  weU. 

Biron.  0  !  thou  knowest  not  what  it  is. 

Cost.  I  shall  know,  sir,  when  I  have  dene  it. 

Biron.  Why,  villain,  thou  must  know  first. 

Cost.  I  will  come  to  your  worship  to-morrow  morning. 

.  IB  f.  e.  >  IV«6  :  in  f.  «.  >  roott  rude :  in  f.  a.  •  Hmd.  •  th«  male :  in  f.  e.  Tyrwhitt,  alio  aufrgeitad  the  ▼ord  in  the 
^  *1  piay  on  the  Latin  lalutation,  aalv*.  ^  adding :  in  f.  e.  •  f.  e.  give  thii  line  ae  well  a^  the  next  to  Moth.  *  Belling  a  bar- 
*L«riCapeU.  oomtsted  indrawinr  a  peraon  In,  by  aoma  atrataffem,  to  proolaim  himself  a  fool  by  his  own  lipa.— JCni'irAl.  ^^  A 
^m^tsme^  P»yed  with  a  atick  and  a  belt  or  atring.  ao  arranged  that  a  tpeotator  would  think  he  could  make  the  latter  fast  by  placing 
*«ttiteim^h  its  intricate  folds,  whereaa  the  operator  could  detach  it  at  onob.—HaUhotWt  Giotmrf.  ti  An  allusion  to  a  proverb  - 
'-tK  wwma  and  a  gooae  make  a  market.*^  »  »  ^*  Not  in  f.  e.  ^  Sweety  pretty,  i*  Used  as  a  term  of  eruUarmmt ;  also  in  Mid.  Buir 
«•  >«sia,  wh«ra  Tkisbt  oalU  Fyromiw,  '*  most  lovely  Jew.^*     it  A  speetu  of  tap*.     >•  Ndt  in  f.  e. 
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Biron,  It  must  be  done  this  afternoon.  Hark,  slave, 
It  is  but  this.— 

The  princess  comes  to  hunt  here  in  the  park, 
A  nd  in  her  train  there  is  a  gentle  lady ; 
When  tongues  speak  sweetly,  then  they  name  her  name, 
And  Rosaline  they  call  her  :  ask  for  her. 
And  to  her  white  hand  see  thou  do  commend 
This  seal'd-up  counsel.    There 's  thy  guerdon :  go. 

\Gives  him  money. 

Cost,  Guerdon. — 0,  sweet  guerdon  !  better  than 
remuneration;  eleven-pence  farthing  better.'  Most 
sweet  guerdon  ! — I  will  do  it,  sir,  in  print*. — Guerdon 
^-remuneration !  [Exit. 

Biron.  0  ! — And  I,  forsooth,  in  love  !  I,  that  have 
been  love's  whip ; 
A  very  beadle  to  a  humorous  sigh  : 
A  critic,  nay,  a  night-watch  constable, 
A  domineering  pedant  o'er  the  boy. 
Than  whom  no  mortal  ^o  magnificent ! 
This  whimpled',  whining,  purblind,  wayward  boy; 
This  senior-junior,  giant-dwarf,  Dan  Cupid ; 
Regent  of  love-rhymes,  lord  of  folded  arms, 
Th'  anointed  sovereign  of  sighs  and  groans, 


Liege  of  all  loiterers  and  malcontents, 

Dread  prince  of  plackets,  king  of  ood-pieeM, 

Sole  imperator,  and  great  general 

Of  trotting  paritors,*  (O  my  little  heart !) 

And  I  to  be  a  corporal  of  his  field, 

And  wear  his  colours  like  a  tumbler's  hoop ! 

What  ?    I  love  !  I  sue  !  I  seek  a  wife  ! 

A  woman,  that  is  like  a  German  clock, 

Still  a  repairing,  ever  out  of  frame. 

And  never  going  aright ;  being  a  watch, 

But  being  watch'd  that  it  may  still  go  right? 

Nay,  to  be  perjur'd,  which  is  worst  of  all ; 

And,  among  three,  to  love  the  worst  of  all ; 

A  witty*  wanton  with  a  velvet  brow. 

With  two  pitch  balls  stuck  in  her  face  for  eyes; 

Ay,  and,  by  heaven,  (me  that  will  do  the  d^d. 

Though  Argus  were  her  eunuch  and  her  guard : 

And  I  to  sigh  for  her  !  to  watch  for  her  ! 

To  pray  for  her  !  Go  to  ;  it  is  a  plague 

That  Cupid  will  impose  for  my  negleot 

Of  his  almighty  dreadful  little  might. 

Well,  I  will  lore,  write,  sigh,  pray,/«ue,  and  groaa: 

Some  men  must  love  my  lady,  and  some  Joan.     [Exk 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  the  Prujcess,  Rosaline,  Maria,  Katharine, 
BoTET,  Lords,  Attendants,  and  a  Forester. 

Prin.  Was  that  the  king,  that  ppurr'd  his  horse  so  hard 
Against  the  steep  uprising  of  the  hill  ? 

Boyet.  I  know  not ;  but,  I  think,  it  was  not  he. 

Prin.  Whoe'er  a'  was,  a'  showM  a  mounting  mind. 
Well,  lords,  to-day  we  shall  have  our  despatch ; 
On  Saturday  we  will  return  to  France. — 
Then  forester,  my  friend,  where  is  the  bush. 
That  we  must  stand  and  play  the  murderer  in?* 

For.  Hereby,  upon  the  edge  of  yonder  coppice ; 
A  stand  where  you  may  make  the  fairest  shoot. 

Prin.  I  thank  my  beauty.  I  am  fair  that  shoot, 
And  thereupon  thou  Fpeak'st  the  faire.««t  shoot. 

For.  P;irdon  me,  madam,  for  I  meant  not  so. 

Prin.  What,  what?  first  praise  me,  and  again  say,  no  ? 
0,  short-liv'd  pride  !     Not  fair?  alack  for  woe  ! 

For.  Yes,  madam,  fair. 

Prin.  Nay,  never  paint  me  now : 

Where  fair  is  not,  praise  cannot  mend  the  brow. 
Here,  good  my  gla«s,  take  this  for  telling  true. 

[Giving  him  money. 
Pair  payment  for  foul  words  is  more  than  due. 

For.  Nothing  but  fair  is  that  which  you  inherit. 

Prin.  See,  see  !  my  beauty  will  be  sav'd  by  merit. 
0  heresy  in  faith,'  fit  for  these  days  ! 
A  giving  hand,  though  foul,  shall  have  fair  praise.— 
But  come,  the  bow : — now  mercy  goes  to  kill. 
And  shooting  well  is  then  accounted  ill. 
Thus  will  I  save  my  credit  in  the  shoot: 
Not  wounding,  pity  would  not  let  me  do  H ; 
If  wounding,  then  it  was  to  show  my  skill, 
That  more  for  praise  than  purpose  meant  to  kill. 
And,  out  of  question,  so  it  is  sometimes : 
Glory  grows  guilty  of  detested  crimes. 


When,  for  fame's  sake,  for  praise,  an  outward  part| 

We  bend  to  that  the  working  of  the  heart; 

As  I  for  praise  alone  now  seek  to  spill 

The  poor  deer's  blood,  that  my  heart  means  no  ill. 

Boyet.  Do  not  curst  wives  hold  that  self-8overeic;iity 
Only  for  praise'  sake,  when  they  strive  to  be 
Lords  o'er  their  lords  ? 

Prin.  Only  for  praise ;  and  praise  we  may  afiord 
To  any  lady  that  subdues  a  lord. 
Enter  Costard. 

Prin.  Here  comes  a  member  of  the  common-wealth. 

Cost.  God  dig-you-dcn»  all.  Pray  you,  which  is  the 
head  lady? 

Prin.  Thou  shalt  know  her,  fellow,  by  the  rest  thai 
have  no  heads. 

Cost.  Which  is  the  greatest  lady,  the  highest  ? 

Prin.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest. 

Cost.  The  thickest,  and  the  tallest?  it  is  so  ;  troth 
is  truth. 
An  your  waist,  mistress,  were  as  slender  as  my  wit, 
One  o'  these  maids'  girdles  for  your  waist  should  be  fit 
Are  not  you  the  chief  woman?  you  are  the  thickest  here, 

Prin.  What 's  your  will,  sir  ?  what 's  your  will  ? 

Cost.  I  have  a  letter,  from  monsieur  Biron  to  one 
lady  Rosaline.  [Giving  it.* 

Prin.  0,  thy  letter,  thy  letter !  he 's  a  good  friend 
of  mine. 
Stand  aside,  good  bearer. — ^Boyet,  you  can  oarve; 
Break  up**  this  capon.  [Handing  it  to  JUm." 

Boyet,  I  am  bound  to  serve.— 

This  letter  is  mistook ;  it  importeth  none  here : 
It  is  writ  to  Jaquenetta. 

Prin.  We  will  read  it,  I  swear. 

Break  the  neck  of  the  wax,  and  every  one  give  ear. 

Boyet.  [Reads.]  "  By  heaven,  that  thou  art  fair,  is 
mo$=t  infallible ;  true,  that  thou  art  beauteous ;  truth 
itself,  that  thou  art  lovely.    More  fairer  thaji  fair, 


>  A  tract  pobliahed  in  1808,  "  A  HMlth  to  th«  ffratlenuuily  profemion  of  Senrinff-Men,'*  hat  aVtory  of  »  Mrraat  who  (ot  »  riwix 
Hem  of  three  farthin^a  from  one  of  his  nwtter'a  inieata,  and  a  gu*rd<m  of  a  ahillinfr  fW>ni  another.  >  Exaetlf.  *  Yeikd.  «  Amprnwitmaf 
oflieera  of  the  eooleaiastical  court,  who  carried  out  oitationa.  often,  of  ooorse,  for  oflencea  inatiirated  by  "  Dan  Cupid.**  »  whitelf  :  ia  t  e. 
•  ShootiuK  deer,  with  the  croea-bow,  waa  a  favourite  amaaenMnt  of  ladiee  of  rank,  in  Shakeepeare*a  tioM.  ^  lair  •  »  t  •  •  Oi9§  fm 
good  evtn.     *  Not  in  f.  e      **  Carvt.     "  Not  in  f.  ai.  i 
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ktaQb/tal  than  beaateons,  tmer  than  trath  itself,  have 
(oooiseratioD  on  thy  heroieal  vanal !  The  magnani- 
noai  iod  mcMt  illustrate  king  Cophetua  set  eye  upon 
tbe  penitiioot  and  indubitate  beggar  Penelophon; 
aal  be  it  was  that  might  rightly  say,  veni,  vidij  vici; 
viiieh  to  anatomize  in  the  Tulgar,  (0  base  and  ob- 
tem  Tulgar !)  videlietiy  he  came,  saw,  and  overcame : 
be  eame,  one ;  saw,  two ;  overeame,  three.  Who 
fiune?  the  king;  Why  did  he  come  ?  to  see ;  Why  did 
ke  sM?  to  overeome ;  To  whom  came  he?  to  the 
^?v ;  What  saw  he  ?  the  beggar ;  Whom  overcame 
1*9^  ihe  beggar.  The  oondtuion  is  victory :  on  whose 
Riie  **  the  king's :  the  captive  is  enriched :  on  whose 
»ier  tho  beggar^B.     The  catastrophe  is  a  nuptial :  on 

I  r!(M  fide?  the  king's? — ^no,  on  both  in  one,  or  one 
B  butk.    I  am  the  king,  for  so  stands  the  comparifion ; 

j  tka  the  beggar,  for  so  witnesseth  thy  lowlineFS.    Shall 

I I  ttioffluid  thy  love  ?  I  may.  Shall  I  enforce  thy 
|lr>Te?  I  could.  Sliali  I  entreat  thy  love?  I  will. 
I  Wbit  ihalt  thoa  exchange  for  rags  ?  robes;  for  tittles  ? 
'  rl^:  for  thyself?  mo.     Thus,  expecting  thy  reply,  I 

^jBBt  ny  lips  on  thy  foot,  my  eyes  on  thy  picture, 
ad  ffly  heart  on  thy  every  part. 

'-  Thine,  in  the  dearest  design  of  industry, 

"DoK  Adriano  de  Ariuldo." 
''T^Qs  dost  thou  hear  the  Nemean  lion  roar 
I     -Gainst  thee,  thou  lamb,  that  standest  as  his  prey : 
i  Sobmiflhve  fall  his  princely  feet  before, 
'     And  he  from  forage  will  incline  to  play : 
Bot  if  thon  strive,  poor  soul,  what  art  thou  then? 
F'od  for  his  rage,  repaature  for  his  den.''^ 
ffh.  What  plume  of  feathers  is  he  that  indited 

this  letter? 
Wbt  mt  ?  ifrikat  weather-cock  ?  did  you  ever  hear 
better? 
B^.  I  am  much  deeeiVd,  but  I  remember  the  style. 
Fm.  Else  your  memory  is  bad,  going  o^cr  it  erewhile. 
Bffft.  This  Armado  is  a  Spaniard,  that  keeps  here 
ineoart; 
A  pkotasm,  a  Monarcbo,*  and  one  that  makes  sport 
T^'iie  prinee,  and  his  book-mates. 
ht%.  Thou,  fellow,  a  word. 

^-«  p,Tt  thee  this  letter? 
Car.  1  told  you :  my  lord. 

I   Fm.  To  whom  shouldst  thou  give  it  ? 
!    f'yit.  From  my  lord  to  my  lady. 

!    Fn%.  From  which  lord,  to  which  lady? 
i    Cjigf.  From  my  lord  Biron,  a  good  master  of  mine, 
T>  a  lady  of  France,  that  he  call'd  Rosaline. 
hk.  Thou  hast  mistaken  his  letter. — Come,  lords, 
mj. — 
!  E?.  »v¥et,  put  up  this :  't  will  be  thine  another  day. 
[Exeunt  Princess  and  Train. 
Bf/^.  Who  is  the  suitor  ?  who  is  the  suitor?* 
I   l-^.  Shall  I  teach  you  to  know  ? 

I   ^'Vt.  Ay,  my  continent  of  beauty. 
I  ^w.  Why,  she  that  bears  the  bow. 

I  f"*^T|!Uto!r? 
ftwf.  My  lady  goes  to  kill  horns ;  but  if  thou  marry, 
^'i  Be  by  the  neck,  if  horns  that  year  miscarry. 
^  i?lr  pot  on  ! 

£j.  Well  then.  I  am  the  shooter. 
W.  And  who  is  your  deer  ? 

ia.  If  we  choose    by  the  horns,  yourself :    come 
not  near. 


Finely  put  on,  indeed  ! — 
Mar.  You  still  wrangle  with  her,  Boyet,  and  she 

strikes  at  the  brow. 
Boyet.  But  she  herself  is  hit  lower.    Have  I  hit 

her  now? 
Ro9.  Shall  I  oome  upon  thee  with  an  old  saying, 
that  was  a  man  when  king  Pepin  of  France  was  a 
little  boy,  as  touching  the  hit  it  ? 

Boyct.  So  I  may  answer  thee  with  one  as  old,  that 
was  a  woman  when  queen  Guinever  of  Britain  was  a 
little  wench,  as  touching  the  hit  it. 

Ros,         Thau  canxt  not  hit  it,  hit  it,  hit  it, 

Hum  can3t  not  hit  it,  my  good  num. 
Boyet,  An  I  cannot,  cannot,  cannot. 

An  I  cannot,  another  can. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Kath. 
Cost.  By  my  troth,  most  pleasant :   how  both  did 

fit  it ! 
Mar.  A  mark  marvellous  well  shot,  for  they  both 

did  hit  it. 
Boyet.  A  mark !   0  !  mark  but  that  mark :  a  mark, 
says  my  lady. 
Let  the  mark   have  a  prick  in  %  to  mete  at,  if  it 
may  be. 
Mar.  Wide  o'  the  bow  hand :  i'  faith,  your  hand  is  out. 
Cost.  Indeed,  a'  must  shoot  nearer,  or  he  '11  ne'er 

hit  the  clout. 
Boyet.  An  if  my  hand  be   out,  then  belike  your 

hand  is  in. 
Cost.  Then  will  she  get  the  upshot  by  cleaving  the  pin.* 
Mar.  Come,  come,  you   talk    greasily;   your   lips 

grow  foul. 
Cost.  She 's  too  hard  for  you  at  pricks,  sir :   chal- 
lenge her  to  bowl. 
Boyet.  I  fear  too  much  rubbing.     €rOod  night,  my 
good  owl.  [Exeunt  Botkt  and  Maria. 

Cost.  By  my  soul,  a  swain !  a  most  simple  elowm  ! 
Lord,  lord  !  how  the  ladies  and  I  have  put  him  down ! 
0'  my  troth,  most  sweet  jests !  most  incony  vulgar  wit ! 
When  it  comes  so  smoothly  off,  so  obscenely,  as  it 

were,  so  fit. 
Armado  o'  the  one  side. — 0,  a  most  dainty  man ! 
To  see  him  walk  before  a  lady,  and  to  bear  her  fsji ! 
To  see  him  kiss  his  hand !  and  how  most  sweetly  a' 

will  swear ; 
Looking  babies  in  her  eyes,  his  passion  to  declare.* 
And  his  page  o'  t'  other  side,  that  handful  of  small*  wit ! 
Ah,  heavens,  it  is  a  most  pathetical  nit ! 
Sola,  sola !  [Shouting  mthin. 

*  [Exit  Costard. 

SCENE  XL— The  Same. 
Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Naih.  Very  reverend  sport,  traly ;  and  done  in  the 
testimony  of  a  good  conscience. 

Hoi.  The  deer  was,  as  you  know,  sanguis, — in 
blood  ;  ripe  as  the  pomewater,^  who  now  hangeth  like 
a  jewel  in  the  ear  of  calo. — ^the  sky,  the  welkin,  the 
heaven ;  and  anon  falleth  like  a  crab,  on  the  face  of 
<erra,-»the  soil,  the  land,  the  earth. 

Nath.  Truly,  master  Holofemes,  the  epithets  are 
sweetly  varied,  like  a  scholar  at  the  least :  but,  sir, 
I  assure  ye,  it  was  a  buck  of  the  first  head.* 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  haud  credo. 

Dull.  'T  was  not  a  haud  credo,  't  was  a  pricket.* 

IWfwMsara  nsuDy  K^rwi  to  Bojftt^ma  hia  own,  inttead  of  betoffr  (^n  appendft^e  to  Armado^g  epistle.  'An  EnKliehman,  who. 
"^^  taNaeh,  (Have  with  yon  to  SaflTntn  Walden,  1596,)  ''quite  renounst  his  nAturali  English  accents  and  gestures,  and  wrested 
'»»'rb»!lT  to  the  Ita,lian  pontilios."  He  asserte<l  himself  to  be  eovereiffn  of  the  worid,  and  from  this  '•  phantastiek  humor"  obtain- 
*^'^ nTMoaaiTbo.  '  A  play  npon  Mkoottr  snd  suitor^  showing  that  the  pronnnoiation  of  the  two  was  similar  *  Ciout  and  ptii, 
^^  •-  trrVrr :  the  eloat  or  pfn,  held  np  the  mark  aimed  at.  •  Thia  line  is  not  in  f.  e.  *  Not  in  f.  e.  ^  A  kitid  of  appif.  •  A  stagjlvt 
'^id  ^  A  iug  tW0  ptan  old. 
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Hoi.  Most  barbarous  intimation !  yet  a  kind  of 
insinuation,  as  it  were,  m  vto,  in  way  of  explication  ; 
facerej  as  it  were,  replication,  or,  rather,  ostentare,  to 
show,  as  it  were,  his  inclination,— after  his  undressed, 
unpolished,  uneducated,  unpruned,  untrained,  or  rather 
unlettered,  or,  ratherest,  unconfirmed  fashion,— to  in- 
sert again  my  haud  credo  for  a  deer. 

Didl.  I  said,  the  deer  was  not  a  haud  credo  :  't  was 
a  pricket. 

Hoi.  Twice  sod  simplicity,  bis  coctus  /— 

0  thou  monster  ignorance,  how  deformed  dost  thou 

look! 
Nath.  Sir,  he  hath  never  fed  of  the  dainties  that  are 
bred  in  a  book ; 
He  hath  not  eat  paper,  as  it  were ;  he  hath  not  drunk  ink : 
His  intellect  is  not  replenished ;   he  is  only  an  animal 

not  to  think,* 
Only  sensible  in  the  duller  parts*;  and  such  barren 

plants 
Are  set  before  us,  that  we  thankful  should  be 
Which  we,  having*  taste  and  feeling,  are  for  those 

parts  that  do  fructify  in  us  more  than  he : 
For  as  it  would  ill  become  me  to  be  vain,  indiscreet, 

or  a  fool, 
So,  were  there  a  patch  set  on  learning,  to  set  him  in  a 

school: 
But,  omne  bene,  say  I ;  being  of  an  old  father's  mind, 
Many  can  brook  the  weather,  that  love  not  the  wind. 
Dull.  Yoa  two  are  book  men :  can  you  tell  by  your  wit 
What  was  a  month  old  at  Cain's  birth,  that 's  not  five 
weeks  old  as  yet? 
Hoi.  Doctissimk,^  good  man  Dull;  Dictynna,  good 
man  Dull. 

Dull.  What  is  Dictynna  ? 
Nath.  A  title  to  Phoebe,  to  Luna,  to  the  moon. 
Hoi.  The  moon  was  a  month  old  when  Adam  was 
no  more ; 
And  raught*  not  to  five  weeks,  when  he  came  to  five- 
score. 
The  allufion  holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  'Tis  true  indeed:  the  collusion  holds  in  the 
exchange. 

Hoi.  God  comfort  thy  capacity !  I  say,  the  allusion 
holds  in  the  exchange. 

Dull.  And  I  say  the  pollusion  holds  in  the  exchange, 
for  the  moon  is  never  but  a  month  old ;  and  I  say  be- 
'sido.  that  'twas  a  pricket  that  the  princess  Idll'd. 

Hoi.  Sir  Nathaniel,  will  you  hear  an  extemporal 
epitaph  on  the  death  of  the  deer  ?  and,  to  humour  the 
ignorant,  I  have  call'd  the  deer  the  princess  kill'd,  a 
pricket. 

Nath.  Perge,  good  master  Holofemes,  perge;  so  it 
shall  please  you  to  abrogate  scurrility. 

Hoi.  I  will  something  afi*ect  the  letter,  for  it  argues 
facility.  [Reads. 

The  preyful  princess  pierced  and  pricked  a  pretty  pleasing 
pricket ; 
Some  saify  a  sore  ;  but  not  a  sore,  till  now  made  sore 
with  shooting. 
The  dogs  did  yell;  put  I  to  sore,  then  sorel  jumps  from 
thicket ; 
Or  pricket  sore,  or  else  sorel ;  the  people  fall  a  hooting. 
If  sore  be  sore,  then  I  to  sore  makes  jifty  sores  ;  0  sore  I  J 
Of  one  sore  Ian  hundred  make,  by  adding  but  one  more  I. 
Nath..  A  rare  talent ! 
Dull.  If  a  talent  be  a  claw,*  look  how  he  claws  him 


with  a  talent. 

>  "not  to  think** :  not  In  f.  ©.     •  The  whole  of  this  rMmffe,  commencinsr  with  ' 
•  of:  In  f  «.     ♦  Dictynna  :  in  f.  e.     »  Rmrhed.     •  Talon  m*8  often  written  talent. 


Hot.  This  is  a  gift  thai  I  1  ave,  simple,  simple ;  t 
foolish  extravagant  spirit,  full  cf  forms,  figures,  shftpea. 
objects,  ideas,  apprehensions,  motions,  revolutimis: 
these  are  begot  in  the  ventricle  of  memory,  nourished 
in  the  womb  of  pia  mater,  and  delivered  upon  the 
mellowing  of  occasion.  But  the  gift  is  good  in  thote 
in  whom  it  is  acute,  and  I  am  thankful  for  it. 

Nath.  Sir,  I  praise  the  Lord  for  you,  and  so  may  my 
parishioners ;  for  their  Fons  are  well  tutored  by  you, 
and  their  daughters  profit  very  greatly  under  you:  yoa 
are  a  good  member  of  the  commonwealth. 

Hcl.  Mehercle  !  if  their  sons  be  ingenious,  they  shall 
want  no  instruction :  if  their  daughters  be  capable,  I 
will  put  it  to  them ;  but,  vir  scqnt,  qui  pouca  loquitur. 
A  soul  feminine  saluteth  us. 

Enter  Jaquen£Tta  and  Costakd. 
Jaq.  God  give  you  good  morrow,  master  person.* 
Hoi.    Master  perBon,—- ^ticut  pers-on.     An  if  one 
should  be  pierced,  which  is  the  one  ? 

Cost.  Marry,  master  schoolmaster,  he  that  is  likest 
to  a  hogshead. 

Hoi.  Of  piercing  a  hogshead !  a  good  lustre  of  con- 
ceit in  a  turf  of  earth ;  fire  enough  for  a  flint,  pearl 
enough  for  a  swine :  't  is  pretty ;  it  is  well. 

Jaq.    Good  master  parson,  be  so  good  as  read  me 
this  letter :  it  was  given  me  by  Costard,  and  sent  me 
from  Don  Armado :  I  beseech  you,  read  it. 
Hoi.   Fauste,  preeor  gelidd  quando  pecus  omne  sub 
umbrd 
Ruminat,—4md  so  forth.     Ah,  good  old  Mantuan  !*    I 
may  speak  of  thee  as  the  traveller  doth  of  Venioe : 
^^Venegia,  Venegia, 
Chi  non  te  vede,  non  te  preeia.^* 
Old  Mantuan  !   old  Mantuan  !      Who  understandeth 
thee  not,   loves  thee  not. — Ut,  re,  sol,  la,  mi,  fa.^ 
Under  pardon,  sir,  what  are  the  contents?  or,  rather, 
as  Horace  says  in  his— What,  my  soul,  verses? 
Nath.  Ay,  sir,  and  very  learned. 
Hoi.  Let  me  hear  a  staff,  a  stanza,  a  ver» 
domine. 

Nath.  If  love  make  me  forsworn^  how  shaU  I  j 
love? 

Ah.  never  faith  could  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vowed! 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  IHl  faithful  prove; 
Tmse  thoughts  to  me  were  oaks,  to  thee  like  osiers 
bowed.  * 
Study  hit  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes. 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  would  com- 
prehend: 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shaU  suffice. 
Well  learned  is  thai  tongue,  that  well  can  thee  com- 
mend  ; 
All  ignorant  that  soul,  that  sees  thee  without  wonder; 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire. 
Thy  eye  Jove^s  lightning  bears,  thy  voice  his  dreadful 
thunder, 
Which,  not  to  anger  bent,  is  music,  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial,  as  thou  art,  0!  pardon,  love,  this  wrong, 
That  sings  heaven^s  praise  with  such   an    etuihly 

tongue! 
Hoi.  You  find  not  the  apostrophes,  and  so  miss  the 
accent :  let  me  supervise  the  canzonet.  Here  are  only 
numbers  ratified :  but,  for  the  elegancy,  facility,  and 
golden  cadence  of  poesy,  caret.  Ovidius  Naso  was  the 
man  :  and  why,  indeed,  Naso,  but  for  smelling  out  the 
odoriferous  flowers  of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention? 


Ifg^ 


[Aside.^  I  Imitating"  is  nothing :  so  doth  the  hound  his  matmear, 


''  O.  thou  monster."  &c.,  Is  printed  as  proM  m  f.  •. 

.., ^ .„ 'Notinf.e.     >  Parson  w»»  goroetiroce  cwlted  P^***- 

»*  He  18  cm'.led  parton.  penonn.  i>ecftafie  by  bin  person  th«»  rhnrcli,  whlrii  is  ttn  irvinihle  bodv.  is  repreecntwi."— BtortoKww.    •  Joba  Baptiirt 
BlADtiuout ;  bit  aologuet  were  translated  by  OeorgeTurterville,  1567.     >•  A  provorb :  quoted  in  Howell'e  Iiettara.     »» luutan :  la  L  • 
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the  ape  his  keeper,  the  trained^  hone  his  rider.    But 

auDoeelli,  Tiisin^  'was  thie  directed  to  you  ? 

Jbf .  A7}  nr,  fitom  one  Monsieur  Biron,  one  of  the 
giiBge  qoeen^s  lords. 

Hd,  I  will  orerglanoe  the  superscript.  "  To  the 
isov-vhite  hand  of  the  most  beauteous  Lady  Rosaline.'' 
I  will  look  sgain  on  the  intellect  of  the  letter,  for  the 
Bomiutioa  of  the  party  writing  to  the  person  written 
nolo:  "Your  ladyship's,  in  all  desired  employment, 
Binm."  Sir  Nathaniel,  this  Biron  is  one  of  the  votaries 
y,^\h  the  king;  and  here  he  hath  framed  a  letter  to  a 
sequent  of  the  stranger  queen's,  which,  accidentally,  or 
w  the  mj  of  progression,  hath  miscarried. — Trip  and 
Si.  my  sweet :  deliTcr  this  paper  into  the  royal  hand 
d  tbe  Idng;  it  may  concern  much.  Stay  not  thy  com- 
pliment ;  I  forgive  thy  duty :  adieu. 

Jaq.  Good  Costard,  go  with  me.— Sir,  God  save  your 
Lfe! 

Oat.  Have  with  thee,  my  girl. 

[Exeunt  Cost,  and  Jaq. 

yati.  Sir,  you  have  done  this  in  the  fear  of  God, 
Ttrf  religiously;  and,  as  a  certain  father  saith 

ihl.  Sir,  tell  me  not  of  the  father ;  I  do  fear  colour- 
lilt  oclours.  But.  to  return  to  the  verses :  did  they 
pleaK  yon.  sir  Nathaniel  ? 

SiUk.  Marvellous  well  for  the  pen. 

Hoi.  I  do  dine  to-day  at  the  father's  of  a  certain 
pijilof  mine;  where,  if  hefore  repast  it  shall  please 
m  to  gratify  the  tahle  with  a  grace,  I  will,  on  my 
pTil(^  I  have  with  the  parents  of  the  aforei^aid  child 
•  .*  pupil,  undertake  your  ben  ventUo ;  where  I  will 
pnne  those  verses  to  he  very  unlearned,  neither  savour- 
sl:  of  poetry,  wit,  nor  invention.  I  hescech  your 
wci^ry. 

Solk.  And  thank  you  too;  for  society  (saith  the 
i.r)  if  the  happiness  of  life. 

HrJ.  And,  certes,  the  text  most  infallibly  concludes 
i— Sir.  [To  DuLi.,]  I  do  invite  you  too :  you  shall  not 
fey  roe  nay :  pauca  verba.  Away !  the  gentles  are  at 
Uiiif  game,  and  we  will  to  our  recreation.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ITT. — Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Biron,  teith  a  paper. 

Birm.  The  king  he  is  hunting  the  deer ;  I  am  cours- 

2::  myself:  they  have  pitch' d  a  toil";  I  am  toiling  in 

I  rifh — ^pitch   that   defiles.      Defilfe ?   a   foul   word. 

T'^u.  fL'X  thee  down,  sorrow !  for  so,  they  say,  the  fool 

i  and  so  say  I,  and  1  the  fool.     Well  proved,  wit ! 


3.  tLe  Lord,  this  love  is  as  mad  as  Ajax :  it  kills  sheep 
t  hU  me.  I  a  sheep.  Well  proved  again  o'  ray  side  ! 
I  Til!  not  love ;  if  I  do,  hang  me :  i'  faith,  I  will  not. 
''.''.  Ut  her  eye, — ^by  this  light,  but  for  her  eye,  I 
»ald  not  love  her!  yes,  for  her  two  eyes.  Well,  I 
«■'  K^ing  in  the  world  hot  lie,  and  lie  in  my  throat. 
By  heaven,  1  do  love,  and  it  hath  taught  me  to  rhyme, 
lad  u>  be  melancholy ;  and  here  is  part  of  my  rhyme, 
bkI  here  my  melancholy.  Well,  she  hath  one  0'  my 
Ktfiffs  already :  the  clown  bore  it,  the  fool  sent  it,  and 
'h:  Udy  hath  it :  sweet  clown,  sweeter  fool,  sweetest 
•»-y!  By  the  world,  I  would  not  care  a  pin,  if  the 
■her  thrre  were  in.  Here  comes  one  with  a  paper : 
^  giTc  him  grace  to  groan  !  [Gets  up  into  a  tree. 

Enter  the  Kimo,  vnth  a  paper. 

ihg.  Ay  me ! 

^vm.  [Aside.]  Shot,  by  heaven  ! — ^Proceed,  sweet 
^■;id:  thou  hast  thump'd  him  with  thy  bird-bolt  under 
^  left  pap. — ^In  faith,  secrets ! — 


King.  [Reads.]  So  sweet  a  kiss  the  golden  sun  giv€s  not 
To  those  fresh  morning  drops  upon  the  rose, 
As  thine  eye-beams,  when  their  fresh  rays  have  smote 
The  dew  of  nifht*  that  on  my  cheeks  down  flows  : ' 
Nor  shines  the  stiver  moon  one  half  so  bright 
Through  the  transparent  bosom  of  the  deep. 
As  doth  thy  face  through  tears  of  mine  give  light; 

Ihou  shin^st  in  every  tear  that  I  do  weep : 
No  drop  but  as  a  coach  doth  carry  thee; 
So  ndest  thou  triumphing  in  my  woe. 
Do  but  behold  the  tears  that  swell  in  me, 

And  they  thy  glory  through  my  grief  unit  show  : 
But  do  not  love  thyself;  then  thou  wilt  keep 
My  tears  for  glasses,  and  still  make  me  weep, 
0  queen  of  queens,  how  far  thou  dost*  excels 
No  thought  can  think,  nor  tongue  of  mortal  tell. 
How  shall  she  know  my  griefs  ?    I  '11  drop  the  paper. 
Sweet  leaves,  shade  folly.    Who  is  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Lonoaville,  with  a  paper. 
What,  Longaville !  and  reading  ?  listen,  ear. 

[iteps  aside. 
Biron.  [Aside  in  the  tree.]*  Now,  in  thy  likeness,  one 

more  fool  appear ! 
Long.  Ay  me !  I  am  forsworn. 
Biron.   [Aside.]  Why,  he  comes  in  like  a  perjure, 

wearing  papers.* 
JiCtng.  [Aside.]  In  love,  I  hope.    Sweet  fellowship 

in  shame ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  One  drunkard  loves  another  of  the 

name. 
Long.  Am  I  the  first  that  have  been  peijur'd  so  ? 
Biron.  [Aside.]  I  could  put  thee  in  comfort :  not  by 
two  that  I  know. 
Thou  makest  the  triumviry,  the  comer-cap  of  society. 
The  shape  of  love's  Tyburn,  that  hangs  up  simplicity. 
Long.  I  fear  these  stubborn  lines  lack  power  to  move. 
0  sweet  Maria,  empress  of  my  love  ! 
These  numbers  will  I  tear,  and  write  in  prose. 

Biron.  [A.nde.]  0 !  rhy-mes  are  guards^  on  wanton 
Cupid's  hose : 
Disfigure  not  his  slop.* 
Lotig.  This  same  shall  go. —     [He  reads  the  sonnet. 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rhetoric  of  thine  eye, 

'  Gainst  whom  the  world  cannot  hold  argumeiU, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  thi^  false  perjury  ? 

Vows  for  thee  broke  de.serve  not  pmishment 
A  woman  I  forswore  ;  but  I  will  prove, 

Thou  being  a  goddess,  I  forswore  not  thee. 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love  ; 

Thy  grace,  being  gained,  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
Vows  are  but  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  w  ; 

Then  thou,  fair  sun,  which  on  my  earth  dost  shine^ 
ExhaT.<  this  vapour-vow ;  in  thee  it  w; 
If  broken,  then,  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise, 
To  lose  an  oath,  to  ufin  a  paradise  1 
Biron.  [Aside!\  This  is  the  liver  vein*,  which  makes 
fiesh  a  deity ; 
A  green  goose,  a  goddess :  pure,  pure  idolatry. 
God  amend  us !  God  agiend  us !  we  are  much  out  o' 
the  way. 

Enter  Dumainb,  with  a  paper. 
Long.  By  whom  shall  I  send  this  ? — Company !  stay. 

[Steps  aside, ' 
Biron.  [Aside.]  All  hid,  all  hi^T*;  an  old  infant  play. 
Like  a  demi-god  here  sit  t  in  the  sky. 
And  wretched  fools'  secrets  heedfully  o'er-eye. 


^"^mi :  IB  f.  e.  •  An  tHrhuwrt,  into  whloh  game  w©t«  drivon.  »  night  of  dew:  in  f.  e.  •  do$t  thou :  in  f.  a.  •  Aaidt  .•  in  f.  n.  •  Pap«ra 
■*=«»Wr  oflhiM,  «"er«  affixed  to  peijnren  at  the  tinrn  of  th«»ir  puni9hm»-'r)t. —Holinsktd.  '  Trimmin(t».  •  ihape  ;  in  f.  e.  •  The  Iit» 
■BM^iiiiid  to  be  tiM  •ami  of  the  affeetiona.    ^  Anoli  name  for  hide  and  go  meh. 
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More  sacks  to  the  mill !  0  heav<enB  I  1  have  my  wish : 
Damaine  transform'd  ?  four  woodcocks  in  a  dish. 
Dum.  0  most  divine  Kate ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  O  most  profane  coxcomb  ! 
Dum.  By  heaven,  the  wonder  of  a  mortal  eye ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  By  earth,  she  is  most^  corporal  ]  there 

you  lie. 
Dum.  Her  amber  hairs  for  foul  have  amber  quoted. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  An  amber-colour'd  raven  was  well 

noted. 
Dum.  As  upright  as  the  cedar. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Stoops*.  I  say : 

Her  shoulder  is  with  child. 
Dum.  As  fair  as  day. 

Biron.  [A.nde.]  Ay,  as  some  days;  but  then  no  sun 

.must  shine. 
Dum.  0,  that  I  had  my  wish  ! 
Long.  [Aside.]  And  I  had  mine ! 

King.  [A.side.]  And  I  mine  too,  good  lord  ! 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Amen,  so  I  had  mine.     Is  not  that 

a  good  word  ? 
Dum.  I  would  forget  her ;  but  a  fever  she 
Reigns  in  my  blood,  and  will  remember'd  be. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  A  fever  in  your  blood?  why,  then 
incision 
Would  let  her  out  in  saucers :  sweet  misprision ! 
Dum.  Once  more  I  '11  read  the  ode  that  I  have  writ. 
Biron.  [Aside.]  Once  more  I  '11  mark  how  love  can 

vary  wit. 
Dum.    On  a  day^  alack  the  day  ! 

Love,  whose  month  is  ever  May^ 
Spied  a  blo.%som^  passing  fair^ 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  windy 
All  unseen,  ^ gan  passage  find ; 
That  the  loner,  .nek  to  death, 
Wished  himself  the  heaven^ s  breath. 
Air,  quoth  he,  thy  cheeks  may  blow, 
Air,  would  I  mis:ht  triumph  so  ! 
But  alack  !  my  nawl  is  .neom. 
Ne^er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn  : 
Vow.  alack  !  for  youth  unmeet j 
Youth  so  apt  to  pluck  a  .rweet. 
Do  not  call  it  sin  in  me, 
That  I  am  forsworn  for  thee  ; 
ITiou  for  whom  great*  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were  ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jotie, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 
This  will  I  send,  and  something  else  more  plain, 
That  shall  express  my  true  love's  lasting*  pain. 
0,  would  the  King,  Biron,  and  Longaville, 
Were  lovers  too  !     Ill,  to  example  ill, 
Would  from  my  forehead  wipe  a  perjur'd  note ; 
For  none  ofTcnd,  where  all  alike  do  dote. 

Long.  [Advancing.]  Dumaiue,  thy  love  is  far  from 
charity. 
That  in  love's  grief  desir'st  society : 
You  may  look  pale,  but  I  should  blush,  I  know, 
To  be  overheard,  and  taken  napping  so. 
King.  [Advaruing.]  Gome,  sir,  blush  you :   as  his 
your  case  is  such ; 
Vou  chide  at  him,  offending  twice  as  much : 
You  do  not  love  Maria ;  Longaville 
Did  never  sonnet  for  her  sake  compile, 
Nor  never  lay  his  wreathed  arms  athwart 
His  loving  bosom,  to  keep  down  his  heart. 
I  have  been  closely  shrouded  in  this  bush, 


And  mark'd  you  both,  and  for  you  both  did  blush. 
I  heard  your  guilty  rhymes,  obsorv'd  your  fashion. 
Saw  sighs  reek  from  you,  noted  well  your  passion: 
Ay  me  !  says  one ;  O  Jove !  the  other  cries ; 
One,  her  hairs  were  gold,  crystal  the  other's  eyes : 
You  would  for  paradise  break  faith  and  troth : 

[To  Loss. 
And  Jove  for  your  love  -would  infringe  an  oath. 

[To  Du9iAm. 
What  will  Biron  say,  when  that  he  shall  hear 
Faith  infringed,  with  such  zeal  did  swear? 
How  will  he  scorn  !  how  will  he  spend  his  wit ! 
How  will  he  triumph,  leap,  and  laugh  at  it ! 
For  all  the  wealth  that  ever  I  did  see, 
I  would  not  have  him  know  so  much  by  me.  ^ 

Biron.  Now  step  I  forth  to  whip  hypocrisy. — 

[Coming  down  from  the  tret. 
Ah,  good  my  liege,  I  pray  thee  pardon  me. 
Good  heart !  what  grace  hast  thou,  thus  to  reprove 
These  worms  for  loving,  that  art  most  in  love  ? 
Your  eyes  do  make  no  coaches ;  in  your  tears 
There  is  no  certain  princess  that  appears : 
You  '11  not  be  perjur'd,  't  is  a  hateful  thing : 
Tush !  none  but  minstrels  like  of  sonneting. 
But  are  you  not  asham'd  ?  nay,  are  you  not, 
All  three  of  you,  to  be  thus  much  o'ershot? 
You  found  his  mote ;  the  king  your  mote  did  see ', 
But  I  a  beam  do  find  in  each  of  three. 
0  !  what  a  scene  of  foolery  have  I  seen, 
Of  sighs,  of  groans,  of  sorrow,  and  of  teen  1 

0  me !  with  what  strict  patience  have  I  sat, 
To  see  a  king  transformed  to  a  gnat ! 

To  see  great  Hercules  whipping  a  gig,* 

And  profound  Solomon  to  tune  a  jig. 

And  Nestor  play  at  push-fm  with  the  boys, 

And  critic  Timon  laugh  at  idle  toys ! 

Where  lies  thy  grief?    0  !  tell  me,  good  DomainA* 

And,  gentle  Longaville,  where  lies  thy  pain  ? 

And  where  my  liege's  ?  all  about  the  breast  :— 

A  caudle,  ho ! 

King,  Too  bitter  is  thy  jest. 

Are  we  betray'd  thus  to  thy  over- view? 

Biron.  Not  you  by  me,  but  I  betray'd  to  you : 
I,  that  am  honest ;  I,  that  hold  it  sin 
To  break  the  vow  I  am  engaged  in  j 

1  am  betray'd,  by  keeping  company 

With  men.  like  men  of  strange*  inconstancy. 

When  shall  you  see  me  write  a  thing  in  rhyme  ? 

Or  groan  for  love  ?  or  spend  a  minute's  time 

In  pruning  me  ?    When  shall  you  hear  that  I 

Will  praise  a  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  an  eye, 

A  gait,  a  state,  a  brow,  a  breast,  a  waist, 

A  leg,  a  limb  ?—  [  Going.'* 

King.  Soft '  Whither  away  so  fast  ? 

A  true  man,  or  a  thief,  that  gallops  so  ? 

Biron.  I  post  from  love ;  good  lover,  let  me  go. 
Enter  Jaquenetta  ar^  Costard. 

Jaq.  God  bless  the  king ! 

King.  What,  peasant*,  hast  thou  there  ? 

Co.^t.  Some  certain  treason. 

King.  What  makes  treason  here  ? 

Co.^t.  Nay,  it  makes  nothing,  sir. 

King.       '  If  it  mar  nothing  neither^ 

The  treason  and  you  go  in  peace  away  together. 

Jaq.  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  this  letter  be  read  : 
Our  parson  misdoubts  it;  't  was  treason,  he  said. 

King.  Biron,  read  it  over.       [Birok  reads  the  letter. 
Where  hadst  thou  it? 


<  not :  in  f.  «.     •  Stoop :  in  f.  «. 
L  »     *  present :  in  f.  •. 


s  This  word  is  not  in  f.  «.     «  fasting :  in  f  «.    *A  Hud  0/  top.    •  Tisok,  lOgffSNU  tmcJL    ^  Not  in 
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Jbf.  OfOostaxd. 
Kmg.  Where  hadst  then  it? 
Cast.  Of  Don  Adrmmedio,  Dun  Adramadio. 
i     King.  How  now !  what  is  in  you  ?  why  doet  thoa 
tear  it? 
Bmm.  A  toy,  my  liege,  a  toy:  your  grace  needs 
not  fear  it?  [Tearing  it} 

Lmg.  It  did  move,  him  to  paaaioii,  and  therefore 

let  '8  hear  it. 
tea.  It  is  Biron's  writing,  and  here  ia  hia  name. 
I  [Picking  up  the  pieces. 

Biron.  Ah, yoa whorescm loggerhead \[To Costard.] 
TOO  were  bom  to  do  me  shame.— 
Goiity.  my  lord,  gmlty !  I  oonfeas,  I  confess. 
King,  What? 

Binm.  That  you  three  fools  ladc'd  me,  fool,  to  make 
ap  the  meaa. 
fk  be,  and  yoa,  and  you  my  liege,  and  I, 
Are  pick'piinea  in  lore,  and  we  deserve  to  die. 
I  0!  difmiiv  this  audience,  and  I  shall  tell  you  more. 
IksL  Now  the  number  is  even. 
Binm.  True,  trae ;  we  are  four. — 

'  ^lil  iliese  turtles  be  gone  ? 

£»?.  Hence,  sirs ;  away ! 

'     Co^.  Walk  aside  the  trae  folk,  and  let  the  traitors 
suy.  [Ezetmt  Costard  and  Jaqusnetta. 

Birm.  Sweet  lords,  sweet  lovers,  O !  let  us  embrace. 
As  true  we  are,  as  flesh  and  blood  can  be : 
.  Tbe  sea  will  ebb  and  flow,  heaven  show  his  face ; 
Young  blood  doth  yet  obey  an  old  decree : 
We  eaimot  cross  the  cause  why  we  were  bom ; 
rarrefofe,  of  ail  hands  must  we  be  forsworn. 
Ktag.  What,  did  these  rent  lines  show  some  love  of 
thine? 
>     Binm.  Did  they?  qwnHh  yon.    Who  sees  the  hea- 
venly Rosaline, 
Tbt  like  a  rude  and  savage  man  of  Inde, 

At  the  first  opening  of  the  gorgeous  east, 
Bsvs  not  his  vassal  head  ;  and,  stricken  blind, 

KisMs  the  base  ground  with  obedient  breast? 
^m  peremptory,  eagle-sighted  eye 
^    Dares  look  upon  the  heaven  of  her  brow. 
.:::  i«  not  blinded  by  her  majesty? 
KsHg.  What  zeal,  what  fury  hath  inspired  thee  now? 
.  Mj  love,  h^-  nu8tref«,  is  a  gracious  moon,  • 

,       ^c.  an  attending  star,  scarce  seen  a  light. 
BiriM.  Mj  eyes  are  then  no  eyes,  nor  I  Biron. 
0 1  but  for  my  love,  day  would  turn  to  night. 
O:  ill  Gomplexions  the  cuU'd  sovereignty 

\h  meet,  as  at  a  fair,  in  her  fair  cheek; 
I'iieT  teveral  worthies  make  one  dignity, 

Where  Dothiiig  wants  that  want  itself  doth  seek. 
L^  me  the  flourish  of  all  gentle  tongues,-— 

Fie,  painted  rhetoric !  O !  she  needs  it  not : 
Zi  thinss  of  sale  a  seller's  praise  belongs ; 

S:  e  passes  praise ;  then  praise  too  short  doth  blot. 
I  iT£]ier*d  hermit,  five-score  winters  worn, 

Mi^ht  shake  ofi*  fifty,  looking  in  her  eye : 
let4U  doth  varnish  age,  as  if  new-born, 

Afid  gives  the  crutch  the  cradle's  infancy. 
>    I  >s  the  fiiiiL,  that  maketh  all  things  shine  ! 
EiA^.  By  heaven,  thy  love  is  black  as  ebony. 
'Svi»,  Is  ebony  like  her?    0  wood  divine  ! 

A  vife  of  saeh  wood  were  felicity. 
^  vbo  ean  give  an  oath?  where  is  a  book? 

Bit  I  may  svrear  beauty  doth  beauty  lack, 
'  'ht  she  learn  not  of  her  eye  to  look  : 
No  face  is  fair,  that  is  not  full  so  black. 
£a^.  O  paradox  !     Black  is  the  badge  of  hell. 


The  hue  of  dungeons,  and  the  shade*  of  night; 
And  beauty's  be  t  becomes  the  heavens  well. 
Biron,  Devils  soonest  tempt,  resembling  S]^irits  of 
light. 
O !  if  in  black  my  lady's  brows  be  deek'd. 

It  mourns,  that  painting,  and  usurping  hsir, 
Should  ravish  doters  with  a  false  aspect ; 

And  therefore  is  she  bom  to  make  black  fair. 
Her  favour  turns  the  fashion  of  these  days ; 

For  native  blood  is  counted  painting  now. 
And  therefore  red,  that  would  avoid  dispraise. 
Paints  itself  black,  to  imitate  her  brow. 
Dum.  To  look  like  her  are  chimney-sweepers  black 
Long.  And  since  her  time  are  colliers  counted  bright. 
King.  And  Ethiops  of  their  sweet  complexion  crack. 
Dum.  Dark  needs  no  candles  now,  for  dark  is  light. 
Biron.  Your  mistresses  dare  never  come  in  rain. 
For  fear  their  colours  should  be  wash'd  away. 
King.  'T  were  good,  yours  did;  for,  sir,  to  tell  you 
plain, 
I  '11  find  a  fairer  face  not  wash'd  to-day. 
Biron.  I  '11  prove  her  fair,  or  talk  till  doomsday  here. 
King.  No  devil  will  fright  thee  then  so  much  as  she. 
Dum.  I  never  knew  man  hold  vile  stuff' so  dear. 
Long.  Look,  here 's  thy  love :  my  foot  and  her  face 

see. 
Biron.  0  !  if  the  streets  were  paved  with  thine  eyes, 

Her  feet  were  much  too  dainty  for  such  tread. 
Dum.  0  vile !  then,  as  she  goes,  what  upward  lies 
The  street  should  see,  as  she  walk'd  over  head. 
King.  But  what  of  this  ?    Are  we  not  all  in  love? 
J^tVon.  0!   nothing  so  sure;   and  thereby  sU  for- 
sworn. 
King.  Then  leave  this  chat :  and,  good  Biron,  now 
prove 
Our  loving  lawful,  and  our  faith  not  torn. 
Dum.  Ay,  marry,  there ;  some  flattery  for  this  evil. 
Long.  0 !  some  authority  how  to  proceed ; 
Some  tricks,  some  quillets',  how  to  cheat  the  devil. 
Dum.  Some  salve  for  perjury. 
^tVon.  0  !  't  is  more  than  need.— 

Have  at  you,  then,  affection's  men  at  arms. — 
Consider,  what  you  first  did  swear  unto  ;— 
To  fast, — to  study, — and  to  see  no  woman : 
Flat  treason  'gainst  the  kingly  state  of  youth. 
Say,  can  you  fast  ?  your  stomachs  are  too  young. 
And  abstinence  engenders  maladies. 
And  where  that  you  have  vow'd  to  study,  lords. 
In  that  each  of  you  hath  forsworn  his  book. 
Can  you  still  dream,  and  pore,  and  thereon  look  ? 
For  when  would  you,  my  lord,  or  you,  or  you, 
Have  found  the  ground  of  study's  excellence. 
Without  the  beauty  of  a  woman's  face  ? 
From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 
They  are  the  ground,  the  books,  the  Academes, 
From  whence  doth  spring  the  true  Promethean  fire. 
Why,  universal  plodding  prisons  up 
The  nimble  spirits  in  the  arteries. 
As  motion,  and  long-during  action,  tires 
The  sinewy  vigour  of  the  traveller. 
Now,  for  not  looking  on  a  woman's  face, 
You  have  in  that  forsworn  the  use  of  eyes, 
And  study,  too,  the  causer  of  your  vow ; 
For  where  is  any  author  in  the  world. 
Teaches  such  learning*  as  a  woman's  eye  ? 
Learning  is  but  an  adjunct  to  ourself. 
And  where  we  are,  our  learning  likewise  is . 
Then,  when  ourselves  we  see  in  ladies*  eyes,* 
Do  we  not  likewise  see  our  learning  there  ? 

hi  f.  e.     s  From  fuodKbet9,     «  hevatj :  in  f. «.     •  BetWMn  thiM  and  th«  next  tin*,  f. «.  inMrt :  With  wamUm 
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0  !  we  have  made  a  row  to  study,  lords, 

And  in  that  vow  we  have  forsworn  onr  books : 

For  when  would  you,  my  liege,  or  you,  or  yoUy 

In  leaden  contemplation  have  found  out 

Such  fiery  numbers,  as  the  prompting  eyes 

Of  beauty's  tutors  have  enrich'd  you  with  ? 

Other  slow  arte  entirely  keep  the  brain, 

And  therefore,  finding  barren  practisers. 

Scarce  show  a  harvest  of  their  heavy  toil ; 

But  love,  first  learned  in  a  lady's  eyes. 

Lives  not  alone  immured  in  the  brain, 

But  with  the  motion  of  all  elements 

Courses  as  swift  as  thought  in  every  power, 

And  gives  to  every  power  a  double  power, 

Above  their  functions  and  their  offices. 

It  adds  a  precious  seeing  to  the  eye : 

A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind ; 

A  lover's  ear  will  hear  the  lowest  sound. 

When  the  suspicious  head  of  theft  is  stopp'd : 

Love's  feeling  is  more  soft,  and  sensible. 

Than  are  the  tender  horns  of  cockled  snails : 

Love's  tongue  proves  dainty  Bacchus  gross  in  taste. 

For  valour  is  not  love  a  Hercules, 

Still  climbing  trees  in  the  Hesperides  ? 

Subtle  as  sphinx :  as  sweet,  and  musical. 

As  bright  Apollo^s  lute,  strung  with  his  hair; 

And,  when  love  speaks,  the  voice  of  all  the  gods 

Makes  heaven  drowsy  with  the  harmony. 

Never  durst  poet  touch  a  pen  to  write. 

Until  his  ink  were  temperd  with  love's  sighs ; 

0 !  then  his  lines  would  ravish  savage  ears, 

And  plant  in  tyrants  mild  humanity.' 

From  women's  eyes  this  doctrine  I  derive : 

They  sparkle  still  the  right  Promethean  fire ; 

They  are  the  books,  the  arts,  the  Academes, 

That  show,  contain,  and  nourish  all  the  world, 


Else  none  at  all  in  aught  proves  exoellent 
Then,  fools  you  were  these  women  to  forswear, 
Or,  keeping  what  is  sworn,  you  will  prove  fools 
For  wisdom's  sake,  a  word  that  all  men  love, 
Or  for  love's  sake,  a  word  that  loves  all  men, 
Or  for  men's  sake,  the  authors  of  these  women, 
Or  women's  sake,  by  whom  we  men  are  men, 
Let  us  onoe  lose  our  oaths,  to  find  ourselves, 
Or  else  we  lose  ourselves  to  keep  our  oaths. 
It  is  religion  to  be  thus  forsworn; 
For  charity  itself  fulfils  the  law, 
And  who  can  sever  love  from  charity  ? 

King.  Saint  Cupid,  then !  and,  soldiers,  to  the  field  ! 

Biron.  Advance  your  standards,  and  upon  them, 
lords! 
Pell-mell,  down  with  them !  but  be  first  advis'd, 
In  conflict  that  you  get  the  sun  of  them. 

Long.  Now  to  plain-dealing .  lay  these  glozei  by. 
Shall  we  resolve  to  woo  these  girls  of  France? 

King,  And  win  them  too :  therefore,  let  us  devise 
Some  entertainment  for  them  in  their  tents. 

Biron.  First,  from  the  park  let  us  eonduei  them 
thither ; 
Then,  homeward,  every  man  attach  the  hand 
Of  his  fair  mistress.    In  the  afternoon 
We  will  with  some  strange  pastime  solsoe  them. 
Such  as  the  shortness  of  the  time  can  shape; 
For  revels,  dances,  masks,  and  merry  hours. 
Fore-run  fair  Love,  strewing  her  way  with  flowers. 

King.  Away,  away !  no  time  shall  be  omitted, 
That  will  be  time,  and  may  by  us  be  fitted. 

Biron.  AUonsI    oUom! — Sow'd  cockle  reap'd  no 
oom; 
And  justice  always  whirls  in  equal  measure : 
Light  wenches  may  prove  plagues  to  men  forsworn 
If  so,  our  copper  buys  no  better  treasure.  [EljimaL 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Another  part  of  the  Same. 
Enter  Holofernes,  Sir  Nathaniel,  and  Dull. 

Hoi.  Satis  quod  svfficit. 

Nath.  I  praise  God  for  you,  sir:  your  reasons  at 
dinner  have  been  sharp  and  sententious;  pleasant 
"without  scurrility,  witty  without  affection",  audacious 
without  impudency,  learned  without  opinion,  and 
strange  vnthout  heresy.  I  did  converse  this  quondam 
day  with  a  companion  of  the  king's,  who  is  intituled, 
nominated,  or  called,  Don  Adriano  de  Armado. 

Hoi.  Novi  hominem  tanquam  te :  his  humour  is  lofty, 
his  discourse  peremptory,  his  tongue  filed,  his  eye  am- 
bitious, his  gait  majestical,  and  his  general  behaviour 
vain,  ridiculous,  and  thrasonical'.  He  is  too  picked, 
too  spruce,  too  affected,  too  odd,  as  it  were,  too  pere- 
grinate, as  I  may  call  it. 

Nath.  A  most  singular  and  choice  epithet. 

[Draws  out  his  table-book. 

Hoi.  He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity 
finer  than  the  staple  of  his  argument.  I  abhor  such 
fanatical  phantasms,  such  insociablo  and  point-devise* 
companions ;  such  rackers  of  orthography,  as  to  speak 
dout,  fine,  when  he  should  say,  doubt;  det,  when  he 
should  pronounce,  debt^-4,  e,  b,  t,  not  d,  e,  t:  he 
olepeth  a  calf,  cauf;  half,  hauf;  neighbour  vacatur 


nebour;  neigh  abbreviated  ne.  This  is  abhominable, 
(which  he  would  call  abominable,)  it  insinuateth  one  of 
insania*:  neintelligisydomine?  to  make  frantic,  lunatic. 

Nath.  Laus  Deo,  bone  intelligo. 

Hoi.  Bone  1  —  bone^  for  bene :  Priseian  a  little 
scratch'd ;  't  will  serve. 

Enter  Armado,  Moth,  and  Costakd. 

Nath.  Videsne  quis  venit  ? 

Hoi.  Video,  et  gaudeo. 

Arm.  Chirrah !  [lb  Moth. 

Hoi.  Quare  Chirrah,  not  sirrah  ? 

Arm.  Men  of  peace,  well  encounter'd. 

Hoi.  Most  military  sir,  salutation. 

Moth.  They  have  been  at  a  great  feast  of  languages, 
and  stolen  the  scraps. 

Cost.  0 !  they  have  lived  long  on  the  alms-basket 
of  words.  I  marvel  thy  master  hath  not  eaten  thee 
for  a  word ;  for  thou  art  not  so  long  by  the  head  ss 
honoriftcabilitudinitatibus^ :  thou  art  easier  swallowed 
than  a  flap-dragon^. 

Moth.  Peace !  the  peal  begins. 

Arm.  Monsieur,  [To  Hol.]  are  you  not  lettered? 

Moth.  Yes,  yes;  he  teaches  boys  the  horn-book.— 
What  is  a,  b,  spelt  backward  with  the  horn  on  his 
head. 

Hol.  Ba,  jmeritioy  with  a  horn  added. 


>  humility  :  in  f.  •.  *  Affectation.  '  On  the  style  o'  Terene«*t  Thntso.  *  Nic*  to  *xc€9$. 
•  Tsflor,  rhe  Water  Poet,  says  Knight,  need  this  word  with  still  another  syllable,  koHorificieth  9tc. 
of  liquor,  wnioh  it  was  a  foat  for  a  toper  to  twallow  ignited. 


•  It  insinateth  o>w  of  tnaaiiie :  In  t  e. 
^A  tmaU  $uk$ta$u*f  floating  oo  a  gbM 
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MUk.  Ba!  most  silly  sheep,  wiih  a  horn. — You 
hear  hia  learning. 

Btd.  Quis^  quisj  thou  oonsonanl? 

Miotk.  The  third  of  the  five  vowela,  if  you  repeat 
iLfini :  or  the  fifth,  if  I. 

Hoi.  I  will  repeuBit  them,  a.  e,  i.— 

Jtfb<4.  The  sheep :  the  other  two  concludes  it :  o,  a. 

Armu  Now,  hy  the  salt  wave  of  the  Mediterranean, 
a  sweei  tonch,  a  quick  venew^  of  wit !  snip,  snap,  quick 
aad  home :  it  rejoiceth  my  intellect ;  true  wit ! 

Mith,  Offered  hy  a  child  to  an  old  man  ]  which  is 
wit-old. 

Hoi.  What  is  the  figure?  what  is  the  figure? 

Moth.  Horns. 

Hoi.  Thou  disputest  like  an  infant :  go,  whip  thy  gig. 

Moth.  Lend  me  your  horn  to  make  one,  and  I  will 
wliip  about  your  infamy  circum  circd.  A  gig  of  a 
cuckold's  horn ! 

Cost.  An  I  had  but  onk  penny  in  the  world,  thou 
sbookUt  have  it  to  buy  gingerbread:  hold,  there  is 
the  rery  rerouneratioB  I  had  of  thy  master,  thou  half- 
penny purse  of  wit,  thou  pigeon-egg  of  discretion.  0  ! 
an  tlM  heavuis  were  so  pleaised,  that  thou  wert  but  my 
bastard,  what  a  joyful  father  wouldst  thou  make  me. 
Go  to ;  thou  hast  it  ad  dtmgkillj  at  the  fingers'  ends,  as 
tlieysay. 

Hoi.  0 !  I  smell  false  Latin ;  dunghill  for  ungtum. 

Arm.  Arts-man,  jfracmbula :  we  will  be  singled  from 
the  barbarous.  I)o  you  not  educate  youth  at  the  large 
boose*  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  ? 

Hoi.  Or  fROfu,  the  hill. 

Arm.  At  your  sweet  pleasure  for  the  mountain. 

!&/.  I  do,  sans  question. 

Arm.  Sir,  it  is  the  king's  most  sweet  pleasure  and 
aflection,  to  congratulate  the  princess  at  her  pavilion 
im  the  posteriors  of  this  day,  which  the  rude  multitude 
call  the  afternoon. 

Hoi.  The  posterior  of  the  day,  most  generous  sir,  is 
liable,  congruent  and  measurable  for  the  afternoon: 
the  word  is  well  cull'd,  chose;  sweet  and  apt,  I  do 
aaaure  you,  sir ;  I  do  assure. 

Arm.  Sir.  the  king  is  a  noble  gentleman,  and  my 
lajniliar,  I  do  awure  you,  my  very  good  friend.— For 
what  is  inward  between  us,  let  it  pass. — I  do  beseech 
thee,  remember  thy  courtesy ; — ^I  beseech  thee,  apparel 
thy  bead : — and  among  other  important  and  most  serious 
deaogna,— <ind  of  great  import  indeed,  too. — ^but  let  that 
paM : — ^for  1  must  tell  thee,  it  will  please  his  grace  (by 
the  world)  sometime  to  lean  upon  my  poor  shoulder, 
and  with  his  royal  finger,  thus  dally  with  my  excre- 
ment,  with  my  mustachio :  but,  sweet  heart,  let  that 
paM.  By  the  world,  I  recount  no  fable :  some  certain 
»pecia.l  honour  it  pleaseth  his  grea'^ncFS  to  impart  to 
Armado.  a  soldier,  a  man  of  travel,  that  hath  seen  the 
world  ;  but  let  that  pass. — ^The  very  all  of  all  is, — ^but, 
sweet  heart  I  do  implore  secrecy, — that  the  king  would 
hive  rne  present  the  princess,  sweet  chuck,  with  some 
delightful  ostentation,  or  show,  or  pageant,  or  antick, 
or  fire-work.  Now,  understanding  that  the  curate  and 
yoiir  aweet  self  are  good  at  such  eruptions,  and  sudden 
breaking  out  of  mirth,  as  it  were,  I  have  acquainted 
you  withal,  to  the  end  to  crave  your  assistance. 

Hoi,  Sir,  you  shall  present  before  her  the  nine  Wor- 
thies.— Sir  Nathaniel,  as  concerning  some  entertain- 
ment of  time,  some  show  in  the  posterior  of  this  day, 
to  be  rendered  by  our  assistance, — the  king's  command, 
dud  this  most  gallant,  illustrate,  and  learned  gentle- 
man, — before  the  princess,  I  say,  none  so  fit  as  to 
pnstf&t  the  nine  Worthies. 


Nath.  Where  will  you  find  men  worthy  enough  to 
present  them  ? 

Hoi.  Joshua,  yourself;  myself,  or  this  gallant  gen* 
tleman^  Judas  Maccabeus ;  this  swain,  (because  of  his 
great  limb  or  joint,)  shall  pass  for  Pompey  the  great ; 
the  page,  Hercules. 

Arm.  Pardon,  sir;  error:  he  is  not  quantity  enough 
for  that  worthy's  thumb :  he  is  not  so  big  as  the  end 
of  his  club. 

Hoi.  Shall  I  have  audience?  he  shall  present  Her- 
cules in  minority ;  his  enter  and  exit  shall  be  strangling 
a  snake;  and  I  will  have  an  apology  for  that  purpose. 

Moth.  An  excellent  device  !  so,  if  any  of  the  au- 
dience hiss,  you  may  cry,  ^^  Well  done,  Hercules !  now 
thou  crushest  the  snake !"  that  is  the  way  to  make  an 
ofience  gracious,  though  few  have  the  grace  to  do  it. 

Arm.  Fortherestof  the  Worthies?— 

Hoi.  I  will  play  three  myself. 

Moth.  Thrice- worthy  gentleman. 

Arm.  Shall  I  tell  you  a  thing  ? 

Hoi.  We  attend. 

Arm.  We  will  have,  if  this  fadge'  not,  an  antick 
I  beseech  you,  to  follow. 

Hoi.  Via! — Goodman  Dull,  thou  hast  spoken  do 
word  all  this  while. 

Dull.  Nor  understood  none  neither,  sir. 

Hoi.  Allons  !  we  will  employ  thee. 

DvlL  I  '11  make  one  in  a  dance,  or  so ;  or  I  will 
play  on  the  tabor  to  the  Worthies,  and  let  Uiem  danoe 
the  hay. 

Hoi.  Most  dull,  honest  Dull.    To  our  sport  away ! 

[Exeiml 

SCENE  IL— Another  part  of  the  Same.    Before 
the  mincess's  Pavilion. 

Enter  the  Princess,  Katharine,  Rosaline,  and 
Maria,  with  presents.^ 

Prin.  Sweet  hearts,  we  shall  be  rich  ere  we  depart. 
If  fairings  come  thus  plentifully  in : 
A  lady  wall'd  about  with  diamonds  !— 
Look  you,  what  I  have  from  the  loving  king. 

Ros.  Madam,  came  nothing  else  along  with  that  ? 

Prtn.  Nothing  but  this  ?  yes ;  as  much  love  in  rhymCi 
As  would  be  cranun'd  up  in  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Writ  on  both  sides  the  leaf,  maigin  and  all, 
That  he  was  fain  to  seal  on  Cupid's  name. 

Ros.  That  was  the  way  to  iuake  his  god-head  wax;* 
For  he  hath  been  five  thousand  years  a  boy. 

Kath.  Ay.  and  a  shrewd  unhappy  gallows  too. 

Ros.  You  '11  ne'er  be  friends  with  him :  a'  kill'd  your 
sister. 

Kath.  He  made  her  melancholy,  sad,  and  heavy; 
And  Fo  she  died :  had  she  been  light,  like  you, 
Of  such  a  merry,  nimble,  stirring  spirit, 
She  might  a'  been  a  grandam  ere  she  died ; 
And  so  may  you,  for  a  light  heart  lives  long. 

Ros.  What's  your  dark  meaning,  mouse*,  of  this 
light  word  ? 

Kath.  A  light  condition  in  a  beauty  dark. 

Ros.  We  need  more  light  to  find  your  meaning  out. 

Kath.  You  '11  mar  the  light  by  taking  it  in  snufi*; 
Therefore,  I  '11  darkly  end  the  argument. 

Ros.  Look,  what  you  do,  you  do  it  still  i'  the  dark. 

Kath.  So  do  not  you,  for  you  are  a  light  wench. 

Ros.  Indeed,  I  weigh  not  you.  and  therefore  light 

Kath.  You  weigh  me  not? — O !  that 's  you  care  not 
for  me. 

Ros.  Great  reason ;  for,  past  cure  is  still  past  care. 

Prin.  Well  bandied  both ;  a  set  of  wit  well  play'd 
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But  Rosaline,  yon  have  a  &Toiir  too: 

Who  sent  it?  and  what  ia  it? 

Ros, .  I  would  you  knew: 

An  if  my  face  were  hut  aa  fair  aa  youra, 
My  favour  were  aa  great :  be  witneM  thia. 
Nay,  I  have  Tersea  too,  I  thank  Binm. 
The  numbers  true ;  and,  were  the  numb'ring  too, 
I  were  the  faireat  goddesa  on  the  groimd : 
I  am  compared  to  twenty  thousand  fairs. 
0 !  he  hath  drawn  my  picture  in  hia  letter. 

Prin.  Any  thing  like? 

Ros.  Mudi,  in  the  lettera,  nothing  in  the  praise. 

Prin.  Beauteous  as  ink :  a  good  conclusion. 

Kaih.  Fair  aa  a  text  R'  in  a  copy-book. 

Ros.  'Ware  pencils !     How?  let  me  not  die  your 
debtor, 
My  red  dominical,  my  golden  letter : 
0,  that  your  face  were  not  so  full  of  O's ! 

Prin,  A  pox  of  that  jeat !  and  I  beshrew  all  shrows ! 
But,  Katharine,  what  waa  sent  to  you  from  fair  Du- 
maine  ? 

KM,  Madam,  thia  glove. 

Prin.  Did  he  not  send  you  twain? 

Kath,  Yea,  madam ;  and,  moreover, 
8ome  thousand  verses  of  a  faithful  lover : 
A  huge- translation  of  hypocriay, 
Vilely  oompird,  profound  simplicity. 

Mar.  This,  and  theae  pearls  to  me  aent  Longaville : 
The  letter  is  too  long  by  half  a  mile. 

Prin.  I  think  no  less.     Dost  thou  not  wish  in  heart. 
The  chain  were  longer  and  the  letter  abort? 

Mar.  Ay,  or  I  would  theae  hands  might  never  part. 

Prin.  We  are  ^-ise  girls  to  mock  our  lovers  so. 

Ros.  They  are  worse  fools  to  i^rchaae  mocking  so. 
That  same  Biron  1  '11  torture  ere  I  go. 
O !  that  I  knew  he  were  but  in  by  the  week !' 
How  I  would  make  him  fa'wn,  and  beg,  and  seek, 
And  wait  the  aea^on,  and  observe  the  times. 
And  spend  his  prodigal  wits  in  bootless  rhymes. 
And  shape  his  service  wholly  to  my  behesta. 
And  make  him  proud  to  make  me  proud  that  jeata ! 
So  potently*  would  I  o'eraway  hia  state. 
That  he  should  be  my  fool,  and  I  hia  fate. 

Prin.  None  are  so  surely  caught,  when  they  are  catch'd, 
As  wit  turn'd  fool :  folly,  in  wisdom  hatched. 
Hath  wisdom's  warrant,  and  the  help  of  school, 
And  wit's  own  gr|ice  to  grace  a  learned  fool. 

Ros.  The  blood  of  youth  buma  not  with  such  excess, 
As  gravity'a  revolt  to  wantonness. 

Mar.  Folly  in  fools  bears  not  so  strong  a  note, 
As  foolery  in  the  wise,  when  wit  doth  dote; 
Since  all  the  power  thereof  it  doth  apply. 
To  prove  by  wit  worth  in  simplicity. 
Enter  Botet. 

Prin.  Here  comes  Boyet,  and  mirth  ia  in  hia  face. 

Boyet.  0!   I  am  stabb'd  with  laughter.     Where's 
her  grace? 

Prin.  Thy  newa,  Boyet? 

Boyet.  Prepare,  madam,  prepare ! 

Arm,  wenches,  arm !  enoounterers^  mounted  are 
\gainst  your  peace.     Love  doth  approach  disguis'd, 
Armed  in  arguments :  you  '11  be  surpris'd. 
Muster  your  wits ;  stand  in  your  own  defence. 
Or  hide  your  heads  like  cowards,  and  fly  hence. 

Prin.  Saint  Dennis  to  saint  Cupid !  What  are  they. 
That  charge  the  breach*  against  us  ?  say,  scout,  say. 

Boyet.  Under  the  cool  shade  of  a  syramore, 
I  thought  to  close  mine  eyes  some  half  an  hour, 


When,  lo !  to  interrupt  my  purposM  rest, 

Toward  that  shade  I  might  behold  addrest 

The  king  and  his  companions :  warily 

I  stole  into  a  neighbour  thicket  by. 

And  overheard  what  you  shall  overhear; 

That  by  and  by  disguis'd  they  will  be  here. 

Their  herald  is  a  pretty  knavish  page. 

That  well  by  heart  hath  eonn'd  his  embsssage : 

Action,  and  accent,  did  they  teach  him  there ; 

^^  Thus  must  thou  speak,  and  thus  thy  body  heart" 

And  ever  and  anon  they  made  a  doubt 

Presence  majeatical  would  put  him  out ; 

^^  For,"  quoth  the  king,  **  an  angel  ahalt  thou  see 

Yet  fear  not  thou,  but  speak  audaciously." 

The  boy  replied,  '*  An  angel  ia  not  evil ; 

I  should  have  feared  her.  had  ahe  been  a  denl." 

With  that  all  laugh-d,  and  dapp'd  him  on  the  ahoulder, 

Making  the  bold  wag  by  their  praises  bolder. 

One  rubb'd  his  elbow  thus,  and  flecHd  and  swore 

A  better  speech  was  never  spoke  before : 

Another,  with  hia  finger  and  hia  thumb, 

Cry'd  "  Via  !  we  will  do't,  come  what  will  oome :" 

The  third  he  eapeHd,  aJid  cried,  <' All  goes  well :" 

The  fourth  turn'd  on  the  toe,  and  down  he  fell. 

With  that,  they  all  did  tumble  on  the  ground, 

With  such  a  zealous  laughter,  so  profound, 

That  in  thia  spleen  ridiculous  appears. 

To  cheek  their  folly,  paasion'a  sudden*  tears. 

Prin.  But  what,  but  what,  come  they  to  visit  us? 

Boyet.  They  do,  they  do ;  and  are  apparel'd  thua,— » 
Like  Muscovites,  or  Russians :  as  I  guess. 
Their  purpose' is,  to  parle,  to  oourt^/and  dance; 
And  every  one  his  love-suit^  will  advanoe 
Unto  hia  several  mistress ;  which  they  'II  know 
By  favours  several  which  they  did  beatow. 

Prin.  And  will  they  so?  the  gallanta  shall  be  tuik'd 
For,  ladies,  we  will  every  one  be  mask'd. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  shall  have  the  graee, 
Despite  of  suit,  to  see  a  lady's  face. — 
Hold  Rosaline ;  thia  favour  thou  shalt  wear. 
And  then  the  king  will  court  thee  for  hia  dear : 
Hold,  take  thou  thia,  my  sweet,  and  give  me  thine, 
So  shall  Biron  take  me  for  Rowdine. — 
And  change  you*  favours,  too ;  ao  shall  your  loves 
Woo  contrary,  deceived  by  these  removes. 

Ros.  Come  on  then :  wear  the  favoura  moat  in  sight 

Kath.  But  in  this  changing  what  is  your  intent  ? 

Prin.  The  effect  of  my  intent  is,  to  cross  theirs : 
They  do  it  but  in  mockery,  merriment ; 
And  mock  for  mock  is  oidy  my  intent. 
Their  several  counsels  they  unbosom  shall 
To  loves  mistook ;  and  so  be  mocked  withal, 
Upon  the  next  occasion  that  we  meet. 
With  visagca  display'd,  to  talk,  and  greet. 

Ros.  But  shall  we  dance,  if  they  desire  us  to 't  ? 

Prin.  No ;  to  the  death,  we  will  not  move  a  foot : 
Nor  to  their  penn'd  speech  render  we  no  grace ; 
But.  while  't  is  spoke,  each  turn  away  her  face. 

Boya.  Why,  that  contempt  will  kill  the  speaker" 
heartj 
And  quite  divorce  his  memory  from  his  part. 

Prin.  Therefore  I  do  it ;  and,  I  make  no  doubt, 
The  reat  will  ne'er  come  in,  if  he  be  out. 
There 's  no  such  sport,  as  spwt  by  sport  o'erthrown  ; 
To  make  theirs  ours,  and  ours  none  but  our  own : 
So  shall  we  stay,  mocking  intended  game ; 
And  they,  well  moek'd,  depart  away  with  ahame. 
I  [Trwnpets  smand  wiikir 


>B: 
fmt. 
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Boytf .  The  tn2mp«yt  •ouihIb  :  be  mask'd,  the  maskers 

come.  [The  ladies  nujk. 

Efder  the  Kino,  Biuon,  Lqmoatille,  and  Dumaink, 

»  Rttsston  habits^  and  masked;  Moth,  ffvjtcioiw, 

nd  Attendanis. 

Moik.  ''All  hail,  the  richest  beauties  on  the  earth !" 

Birtm}  Beauties  no  richer  than  rich  tafiata. 

Hotk.  ^^  A  holy  parcel  of  the  fairest  dames, 

[The  Ladies  turn  their  backs  to  him. 
Thai  ever  tum'd  their  backs  to  mortal  views  !'' 

Bifott,  "  Their  eyes,"  villain,  "  their  eyes." 

Jfo^A.  ^'  That  ever  tum'd  their  eyes  to  mortal  views ! 
Ost— '• 

Bo^.  True:  "out,"  indeed. 

MUk.    ^^  Out  of   your  favours,  heavenly  spirits, 
vouchsafe 
Not  TO  behold"— 

Biirm.  "  Once  to  behold,"  rogue. 

Moth.  ''  Once  to  behold  with  your  sun-beamed  eyes, 
— ^with  your  sun-beamed  eyes" — 

Boyet.  They  will  not  answer  to  that  epithet; 
fra  were  best  oaJl  it  daughter-beamed  eyes. 

Moik.  They  do  not  mark  me,  and  that  brings  me 
out. 

Biron.  Is  this  your  perfectness?  be  gone,  you  rogue. 

Rot.  What  would  these  strangers?  know  their  minds, 
Boyet. 
If  they  do  speak  our  language,  't  is  our  will 
Vist  some  plain  man  recount  their  purposes. 
Efiow  what  they  would. 

Bo^.  What  would  you  with  the  princess  ? 

Biron.  Nothing  but  peaoe,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Has.  What  would  they,  say  they  ? 

Boyd.  Noihing  but  peaoe,  and  gentle  visitation. 

Bos.  Why,  that  they  have ;  and  bid  them  so  be  gone. 

Boiffet,  She  says,  you  have  it,  and  you  may  be  gone. 

King.  Say  to  her,  we  have  measured  many  miles, 
To  rr^  a  measure  with  her  on  this  grass. 

Bo^.  They  say,  that  they  have  measured  many  a 
mile, 
To  tread  a  measure*  with  yon  on  this  grass. 

Rbs.  It  is  not  so :  ask  them  how  many  inches 
'<  uD  one  mile  ?  if  they  have  measured  many, 
iV  measure  then  of  one  is  easily  told. 

B&tfd.  If,  to  oome  hither  you  have  measor'd  miles, 
i&d  many  miles,  the  princess  bids  you  tell, 
B$v  many  inches  do  fill  up  one  mile. 

Biron.  Tell  her,  we  measure  them  by  weary  steps. 

Botftt.  She  hears  herself. 

JSof.  How  many  weary  stops, 

y.  many  weary  miles  you  have  overgone, 
Arr  aaraber'd  in  the  travel  of  one  mile  ? 

Birm,  We  number  nothing  that  we  spend  for  you : 
"hi  doty  is  so  rich,  so  infinite, 
That  wt  may  do  it  still  without  accompt. 
^.idtfafe  to  show  the  sunshine  of  your  face, 
r^  ve  like  savages,  may  worship  it. 

£».  My  face  is  but  a  moon,  and  clouded  too. 

img.  Blessed  are  clouds,  to  do  as  such  clouds  do  ! 
^'odsafe,  bright  moon,  and  these  thy  stors,  to  shine 
^lae  clouds  removed)  upon  our  watery  eyne. 
J^.  0,  vain  j>etitioner  !  beg  a  greater  matter ; 
i&dQ  BOW  request'st  but  moonshine  in  the  water. 

lag.  Then,  in  our  measure  do  but  vouchsafe  one 

ehange. 
TVn  btd'st  me  bejg  ;  this  begging  is  not  strange. 

iUk  Flay,  music,  then !  nay,  you  must  do  it  soon. 

[Music  plays. 

lit  fet;— 4U>  daiiee  >-^us  change  I  like  the  moon, 


King.  Will  you  not  danoe  ?    How  come  yon  thus 
estranged? 

Ros.  You  took  the  moon  at  full,  but  now  she 's  changed. 

King,  Yet  still  she  is  the  moon,  and  I  the  man. 
The  music  plays :  vouchsafe  some  motion  to  it. 

Ros.  Our  ears  vouchsafe  it. 

King,  But  your  legs  should  do  it. 

Ros,  Since  you  are  strangers,  and  come  here  by 
chance. 
We  '11  not  be  nice.    Take  hands : — ^we  will  not  danoe. 

King,  Why  take  we  hands  then  ? 

Ros,  Only  to  part  friends.— 

Court'sy,  sweet  hearts ;  and  so  the  measure  ends. 

King.  More  measure  of  this  measure :  be  not  nice. 

Ros.  We  can  afford  no  more  at  such  a  price. 

King.  Prize  you  yourselves  ?   What  buys  your  oom- 
pany  ? 

Ros.  Your  absence  only. 

King.  That  can  never  be. 

Ros.  Then  cannot  we  be  bought ;  and  so  adieu. 
Twice  to  your  visor,  and  half  once  to  you  I 

King.  If  you  deny  to  danoe,  let 's  hold  more  diat. 

Ros.  In  private,  then. 

King.  I  am  best  pleasM  with  that.  [Tkey  converse  apart 

Biron.  White-handed  mistress,  one  sweet  word  with 
thee. 

Prtn.  Honey,  and  milk,  and  sugar :  there  are  three; 

Biron.  Nay,  then,  two  treys^  (an  if  you  grow  so  nice) 
Methcglin,  wort,  and  malmsey. — ^Well  run,  dice  1 
There 's  half  a  dozen  sweeto. 

Prin.  Seventh  sweet,  adieu. 

Since  you  can  cog*,  I  '11  play  no  more  with  you. 

Biron.  One  word  in  secret. 

Prtn.  Let  it  not  be  sweet. 

Biron.  Thou  griev'st  my  gall. 

Prin.  Gall  ?  bitter. 

Biron.  Therefore  meet.     [They  converse  apart, 

Dum.  Will  you  vonohsafe  with  me  to  change  a  word  ? 

Mar,  Name  it. 

Dum,  Fair  lady, — 

Mar.  Say  you  so  ?  Fair  lord.-* 

Take  that  for  your  fair  lady. 

Dum,  Please  it  you, 

As  much  in  private,  and  I  '11  bid  adieu. 

[Theif  converse  apart, 

Kath.  What,  was  your  visor  made  without  a  tongue  ? 

Lone.  I  know  the  reason,  lady,  why  you  ask. 

KatK,  O,  for  your  reason !  quickly,  sir;  I  long. 

Long.  You  have  a  double  tongue  within  your  mask, 
And  would  afford  my  speechless  visor  half. 

Kath.  Veal,  quoth  Uie  Dutohman.— Is  not  veal  a 
calf? 

Long,  A  calf,  fair  lady?  ' 

Kath,  No^  a  fair  lord  calf. 

Long.  Let 's  part  the  word. 

Kath.  No;  I  '11  not  be  your  half: 

Take  all,  and  wean  it :  it  may  prove  an  ox. 

Long.  Look,  how  you  butt  yourself  in  these  sharp 
mocks. 
Will  you  give  horns,  chaste  lady  ?  do  not  so. 

Kath,  Then  die  a  calf,  before  your  horns  do  grow. 

Long.  One  word  in  private  with  you,  ere  I  die. 

KatK.  Bleat  softly  then :  the  buteher  hears  you  ory. 

[7%tfy  converse  apart. 

Boyet,  The  tongues  of  mocking  wenches  are  as  keen 
As  is  the  razor's  edge  invisible, 
Cutting  a  smaller  hair  than  may  be  seen ; 

Above  the  sense  of  sense,  so  sensible  s 

Seemeth  their  conference ;  their  conceito  have  wiags^ 


Iju  gh«  &«  spa  ■ah  to  Seftt,  M  do  most  mod.  ads.     •  A/ormal^  Oow  done;     •  To  tog^  wm  to  load  daM»  to  dwt,  to  dm^kn. 
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Fleeter  than  arrows,  bullets,  wind,  thought,  swifter 
things. 
Ros.  Not  one  word  morey  my  maids :  break  off, 

break  off 
Biron,  By  heaven,  all  dry-beaten  with  pure  maSl 
King  Farewell,  mad  wenches :  you  have  simple  wit». 

S  Exeunt  Kino,  Lords,  Moth,  Musicj  and  Attmdants. 
^Hn.  Twenty  adieus,  my  frozen  Muscovites. — 
Are  these  the  breed  of  wits  so  wonderM  at  ? 
Boyet.  Tapers  they  are,  with  your  sweet  breaths 

puff'd  out. 
Ros,  Well-liking  wits  they  have ;  gross,  gross ;  fat, 

fat. 
Pftn.  Oj  poverty  in  wit,  kill'd  by  pure  flout* ! 
Will  they  not,  think  you,  hang  themselves  to-night, 

Or  ever,  but  in  vigors,  show  their  faces  ? 
This  pert  Biron  was  out  of  countenance  quite. 
Bjos.  0  !  they  were  all  in  lamentable  cases  ! 
The  king  was  weeping-ripe  for  a  good  word. 
Prtn.  Biron  did  swear  himself  out  of  all  suit. 
Mar,  Dumaine  was  at  my  service,  and  his  sword  : 
No  point,  quoth  I :  my  servant  straight  was  mute. 
Kath.  Lord  Longaville  said,  I  came  o'er  his  heart ; 
{    And  trow  you,  what  he  call'd  me  ? 

Prin,  Qualm,  perhaps. 

Kath.  Yes,  in  good  faith. 

Pftn.  Go,  sickness  as  thou  art ! 

Ros.  Well,  better  wits  have  worn  plain  statute-caps*, 
I    But  will  you  hear?  the  king  is  my  love  sworn. 
I        Prtn.  And  quick  Biron  hath  plighted  faith  to  me. 

Kath.  And  Longaville  w^as  for  my  service  bom. 
I        Mar.  Dumaine  is  mine,  as  sure  as  bark  on  tree. 
!        Boyet.  Madam,  and  pretty  mistresses,  give  ear. 
I    Immediately  they  will  again  be  here 
I    In  their  own  shapes ;  for  it  can  never  be, 
I    They  will  digest  this  harsh  indignity. 
Prtn.  Wm  they  return  ? 

Boyet,  They  will,  they  will,  God  knows ; 

ind  leap  for  joy,  though  they  are  lame  with  blows : 
Therefore,  change  favours ;  and,  when  they  repair, 
Blow  like  sweet  roses  in  this  summer  air. 
PWn.  How  blow  ?  how  blow  ?  speak  to  be  understood. 
Boyet,  Fair  ladies,  mask'd,  are  roses  in  their  bud : 
Dismask'd,  their  damask  sweet  commixture  shown, 
Are  angels  vailing  clouds',  or  roses  blown. 

Prtn.  Avaunt,  perplexity !    What  shall  we  do. 
If  they  return  in  their  own  shapes  to  woo  ? 

Ros.  Good  madam,  if  by  me  you  '11  be  advised, 
Let 's  mock  them  still,  as  well,  known,  as  disguis'd. 
Let  us  complain  to  them  what  fools  were  here, 
Disguis'd  like  Muscovites,  in  shapeless  gear ; 
And  wonder,  what  they  were,  and  to  what  end 
Their  shallow  shows,  and  prologue  vilely  penn'd. 
And  their  rough  carnage  so  ridiculous. 
Should  be  presented  at  our  tent  to  us. 
i       Boyet.  Ladies,  withdraw :  the  gallants  are  at  hand. 
[       Prin.  Whip  to  our  tents,  as  roes  run  over  land. 
I  \Exeunt  Princess,  Ros.  Kath.  and  Maru. 

Enter  the  Kino,  Biron,  Longaville,  and  Dumains, 
tn  their  proper  habits. 
King.  Fair  sir,  God  save  you !  Where  is  the  princess? 
Boyet,  Gone  to  her  tent :  please  it  your  majesty, 
;    Command  me  any  service  fo  her  thither  ? 
I       King,  That  she  vouchsafe  me  audience  for  one  word. 
I        Boyet,  I  will ;  and  so  will  she,  I  know,  my  lord. 

[Exit. 
'       Biron,  This  fellow  pecks  up  wit,  as  pigeons  peas, 

I        1  kinf^Ir— poor  flout :  in  f.  e.     *  By  aet  of  Piri  kiMnt  of  1571,  mil  peraom  not  noble,  wm  ord«red  to  mar  wooUen  Mpt.     >  LotMrtw^f^  tkm 
',     tlowts  whiek  hid  them.     *  So  the  quarto  ;  the  folio  :  Jore.     *  2^  tc9th  of  th*  loo/nM,  formerly  calW  the  whale.     *  The  oM  ede  lutYe . 
flMw)*nan ;  which  Droe  would  retain. 


And  utters  it  again  when  God*  doth  please. 
He  is  wit's  pedler,  and  retails  his  wares 
At  wakes,  and  wassails,  meetings,  markets,  fairs  ; 
And  we  liiat  sell  by  gross,  the  Lord  doth  know, 
Have  not  the  grace  to  grace  it  with  such  show. 
This  gallant  pins  the  wenches  on  his  sleeve : 
Had  he  been  Adam,  he  had  tempted  Eve. 
A'  can  carve  too,  and  lisp :  why,  this  is  he, 
That  kiss'd  his  hand  away  in  courtesy : 
This  is  the  ape  of  form,  monsieur  the  nice, 
That,  when  he  plays  at  tables,  chides  the  dice 
In  honourable  terms :  nay,  he  can  sing 
A  mean  most  meanly ;  and,  in  ushering, 
Mend  him  who  can :  the  ladies  call  him,  sweet ; 
The  stairs,  as  he  treads  on  them,  kifs  his  feet. 
This  is  the  flower  that  Fmiles  on  every  one, 
To  show  his  teeth  as  white  as  whales  bone* : 
And  consciences,  that  will  not  die  in  debt. 
Pay  him  the  due  of  honey-tongued  Boyet. 

King.  A  blister  on  his  sweet  tongue,  with  my  heart. 
That  put  Armado's  page  out  of  his  part ! 

Enter  the  Princess,  ushered  hy  Boyet  ;  Rosalikk, 
Maria,  Katharine,  and  Attendants, 

Biron.  See  where  he  comes  ! — Behaviour,  what  wert 
thou. 
Till  this  man*  show'd  thee  ?  and  what  art  thou  now  ? 

King.   All  hail,  sweet    madam,  and  fair  time  of 
day! 

Prtn.  Fair,  in  all  hail,  is  foul,  as  I  conceive. 

King.  Construe  my  speeches  better,  if  you  may. 

Prtn.  Then  wish  me  better :  I  will  give  you  leave. 

King.  We  come  to  visit  you,  and  purpose  no^w 
To  lead  you  to  our  court :  vouchsafe  it,  then. 

Prtn.  This  field  shall  hold  me,  and  so  hold  your  vow : 
Nor  God,  nor  I,  delight  in  perjur'd  men. 

Kin^.  Rebuke  me  not  for  that  which  you  prov^oke ; 
The  virtue  of  your  eye  must  break  my  oath. 

Prtn.  You  nick-name  virtue ;  vice  you  should  have 
spoke. 
For  virtue's  ofllce  never  breaks  men's  troth. 
Now,  by  my  maiden  honour,  yet  as  pure 

As  the  unsullied  lily,  I  protest, 
A  world  of  torments  though  I  should  endure, 

I  would  not  yield  to  be  your  house's  guest; 
So  much  I  hate  a  breaking  cause  to  be 
Of  heavenly  oaths,  vow'd  with  integrity. 

King.  O  !  you  have  liv'd  in  desolation  here, 
Unseen,  unvisited ;  much  to  our  shame. 

Prtn.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  it  is  not  so,  I  swear : 
We  have  had  pastimes  here,  and  pleasant  game. 
A  mess  of  Russians  left  us  but  of  late. 

King.  How,  madam !  Russians  ? 

Prin,  Ay,  in  truth,  my  lord  ; 

Trim  gallants,  full  of  courtship,  and  of  state. 

Ros.  Madam,  speak  true. — It  is  not  so,  my  lord : 
My  lady  (to  the  manner  of  these  days) 
In  courtesy  gives  undeserving  praise. 
We  four,  indeed,  confronted  were  with  four 
In  Russian  habit :  here  they  stay'd  an  hour. 
And  talk'd  apace ;  and  in  that  hour,  my  lord, 
They  did  not  bless  us  with  one  happy  word. 
I  dare  not  call  them  fools ;  but  this  I  think. 
When  they  are  thirsty,  fools  would  fain  have  drink. 

Ptron.  This  jest  is  dry  to  me. — ^Fair,  gentle  sweet, 
Your  wit  makes  wise  things  foolish :  when  we  greet^ 
With  eyes  best  seeing,  heaven's  fiery  eye, 
By  light  we  lose  light :  your  capacity 
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\m  of  that  nature,  that  to  your  huge  store 
Wtw  thiii^  seem  foolish,  and  rich  things  but  poor. 
Ros.  This  proves   you  wise  and  rich,  for  in  my 

eye.— 
Btroa.  I  am  a  fool,  and  full  of  poverty. 
Roa.  But  that  you  take  what  doth  to  yon  belong, 
It  ynrt  a  fault  to  snatch  worda  from  my  tongue. 
Bmm.  0 !  I  am  yours,  and  all  that  I  possess. 
^.  All  the  fool  mine  ? 

Biron,  I  cannot  give  you  less. 

Rns.  Which  of  the  visors  was  it,  that  you  wore? 
Bifxm,  Where?  when?  what  visor?  why  demand 

you  this  ? 
Rta.  There,  then,  that  visor ;  that  superfluous  ease, 
That  hid  the  worse,  and  showed  the  belter  face. 
Kmg.  We  are  descried :  they  ^11  mock  us  now  down- 
right. 
Dum.  Let  us  confess,  and  turn  it  to  a  jest. 
Prin.  Amaz'd,  my  lord?     Why  looks  your  high- 
ness sad? 
Rot.  Help!    hold  his  brows!   he'll  swoon.     Why 
look  you  pale  ? — 
S*a-fick,  I  Uiink,  coming  from  Muscovy. 
Binm.  Thus  pour  the  stars  down  plagues  for  per- 
jury. 
Can  any  face  of  braas  hold  longer  out? — 
Here  stand  I,  lady ;  dart  thy  skill  at  me  ; 

Bmuie  me  with  scorn,  confound  me  with  a  flout; 
Thmst  thy  aharp  vrit  quite  through  my  ignorance ; 

Cut  me  to  pieces  with  thy  keen  conceit; 
isd  I  will  wiah  thee  never  more  to  dance. 
Nor  never  more  in  Russian  habit  wait. 
0!  never  will  I  trust  to  speechea  pennM, 

Nor  to  the  motion  of  a  school-boy's  tongue; 
S*  never  come  in  visor  to  my  friend ; 

Nor  woo  in  rhyme,  like  a  blind  harper's  song; 
Tii&ta  phrases,  silken  terms  precise, 

Three-pil'd  hyperboles,  spruce  afiectation, 
Fifves  pedantical ;  these  summer  flies 

Have  blown  me  full  of  maggot  ostentation. 
I  k  fonwear  them ;  and  I  here  protest 

Bv  thia  white  glove,  (how  white  the  hand,  Grod 
knows,) 
Bsaeeforth  my  -wooing  mind  shall  be  express'd 

In  russet  yeaa,  and  honest  kersey  noes : 
k'd.  to  begin, — ^wench,  so  God  help  me,  la ! 
Mr  love  to  thee  is  sound,  sans  crack  or  flaw. 
Ros.  Sans  a&Ks,  I  pray  you. 
Rirtm.  Yet  I  have  a  trick 

^  *M  old  ra^ : — bear  with  me,  1  am  sick ; 
I  u  leave  it  by  degrees.     Soft !  let  us  see : — 
i^-ite  " Lord  have  mercy  on  us"*  on  those  three; 
IVt  are  infected,  in  their  hearts  it  lies ; 
IVt  have  the  plague,  and  caught  it  of  your  eyes : 
''i*e  lords  are  Tiaited  ;  you  are  not  free, 
I  Fr  the  Lord's  tokens  on  you  do  I  see. 

Frm,  No,  they  are  free  that  gave  these  tokens  to  us. 
I     Biroa.  Our  states  are  forfeit :  seek  not  to  undo  us. 
^i».  It  is  not  so ;  for  how  can  this  be  true, 
TkiX  Tou  stand  forfeit,  being  those  that  sue  ? 
Biroa,  Peace  !  for  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  yon. 
&».  Nur  ahall  not,  if  I  do  as  I  intend. 
RwoiL  Speak  for  yourselves :  my  wit  is  at  an  end. 
King.  Teach  ns,  sweet  madam,  for  our  rode  trans- 

gresBon 
»ae  fur  exeose. 

^Pria.  The  fairest  is  confession. 

^oeyoa  wnL  Lore,  but  even  now,  disguis'd? 


King.  Madam,  I  was. 

Prin.  And  were  yon  well  advis'd  ? 

King,  I  was,  fair  madam. 

Prin,  When  you  then  were  here, 

What  did  you  whisper  in  your  lady's  ear? 

King,  That  more  than  all  the  world  I  did  respect  her. 

Prin.  When  she  shall  challenge  this,  you  will  reject 
her. 

King.  Upon  mine  honour,  no. 

Prin.  Peace  !  peace !  forbear: 

Your  oath  once  broke,  you  force*  not  to  forswear. 

King.  Despise  me.  when  I  break  this  oath  of  mine. 

Prin.  I  will ;  and  therefore  keep  it. — ^Rosaline, 
What  did  the  Russian  whisper  in  your  ear  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  he  swore,  that  he  did  hold  me  dear 
As  precious  eye-sight,  and  did  value  me 
Above  this  world ;  adding  thereto,  moreover, 
"Phat  he  would  wed  me,  or  else  die  my  lover. 

Prin.  Grod  give  thee  joy  of  him  !  the  noble  lord 
Most  honourably  doth  uphold  his  word. 

King.  What  mean  you,  madam  ?  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  never  swore  this  lady  such  an  oath. 

Ros.  By  heaven,  you  did ;  and  to  confirm  it  plain, 
You  gave  me  this :  but  take  it,  sir,  again. 

King.  My  faith,  and  this,  the  princecs  I  did  give : 
I  knew  her  by  this  jewel  on  her  sleeve. 

Prin.  Pardon  me,  sir,  this  jewel  did  she  wear ; 
And  lord  Biron,  I  thank  him,  is  my  dear. — 
What !  will  you  have  me,  or  your  pearl  again  ? 

Biron.  Neither  of  either ;  I  remit  both  twain.— 
I  see  the  trick  on 't :-— here  was  a  consent, 
Knowing  aforehand  of  our  merriment, 
To  dash  it  like  a  Christmas  comedy. 
Some  carry-tale,  some  please-man,  some  slight  zany, 
Some  mumble-news,  some  trencher-knight,  some  Dick, 
That  smiles  his  cheek  in  years,  and  knows  the  trick 
To  make  my  lady  laugh  when  she 's  dispos'd, 
Told  our  intents  before ;  which  once  disclos'd, 
The  ladies  did  change  favours,  and  then  we. 
Following  the  signs,  woo'd  but  the  sign  of  ^e. 
Now,  to  our  perjury  to  add  more  terror, 
We, are  again  forsworn — ^in  will,  and  error. 
Much  upon  this  it  is : — and  might  not  you  jTo  Botst. 
Forestal  our  sport,  to  make  us  thus  untrue? 
Do  not  you  know  my  lady's  foot  by  the  squire*. 

And  laugh  upon  the  apple  of  her  eye  ? 
And  stand  between  her  back,  sir,  and  the  fire, 

Holding  a  trencher,  jesting  merrily? 
You  put  our  page  out :  go,  you  are  allow'd. 
Die  when  you  will,  a  smock  shall  be  your  shroud. 
You  leer  upon  me,  do  you?  there 's  an  eye, 
Wounds  like  a  leaden  sword. 

Boyet.  Full  merrily 

Hath  this  brave  manage,  this  career,  been  run. 

Biron.  Lo  !  he  is  tilting  straight.    Peace !    I  have 
done. 

Enter  Costard. 
Welcome,  pure  wit !  thou  partest  a  fair  fra^ . 

Cost  0  Lord,  sir,  they  would  know, 
Whether  the  three  Worthies  shall  come  in,  or  no. 

Biron,  What,  are  there  but  three  ? 

Cost,  No,  sir ;  but  it  is  vara  fine, 

For  every  one  pursents  three. 

Biron,  And  three  times  thrice  is  nine. 

Cost.  Not  so,  sir ;  under  correction,  sir,  I  hope,  it 
is  not  so. 
You  cannot  beg^  us,  sir,  I  can  assure  you,  sir;   wv 
know  what  we  know : 


'T^  niMriptioB,  writtoB  on  housM  infaeted  witk  th«  pl»g06.     •  HtHtaU,  an  old  om  of  the  word.     *  8qmar§.     *  Beg  to  hvn  thu 
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I  hope,  sir,  three  times  thrice,  sir,— 

Biron.  Is  not  nine. 

Cost,  Under  correction,  sir,  we  know  whereuntil  it 
doth  amount. 

Biron,  By  Jove,  I  always  took  three  threes  for  nine. 

Cost.  0  Lord !  sir,  it  were  pity  you  should  get  your 
living  by  reckoning,  sir. 

Biron.  How  much  is  it  ? 

Cost.  0  Lord !  sir,  the  parties  themselves,  the  actors, 
sir,  will  show  whereuntil  it  doth  amount :  for  mine  own 
part,  I  am,  as  they  say,  but  to  pursent  one  man,— <'en 
one  poor  man — Pompion  the  great,  sir. 

Biron.  Art  thou  one  cf  the  Worthies? 

Cost.  It  pleased  them,  to  think  me  worthy  of  Pom- 
pion the  great :  for  mine  o^-n  part,  I  know  not  the 
degree  of  the  Worthy,  but  I  am  to  stand  for  him. 

Biron.  Go,  bid  them  prepare. 

Cost.  We  will  turn  it  finely  ofi",  sir :  we  will  take 
some  care.  [Exit  Costard. 

King.  Biron,  they  will  shame  us;  let  them  not  ap- 
proach. 

Biron.  We  are  shame-proof,  my  lord ;  and  H  is  some 
policy 
To  have  one  show  worse  than  the  king's  and  his  oom- 
pany. 

King,  I  say,  they  shall  not  come. 

Prin.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  let  me  o'er-rule  you  now. 
That  sport  best  pleases,  that  doth  least  know  how : 
Where  zeal  strives  to  content,  and  the  contents 
Die  in  the  zeal  of  them  which  it  presents, 
Their  form  confounded  makes  most  form  in  mirth; 
When  great  things  labouring  perish  in  their  birth. 

Biron,  A  right  description  of  our  sport,  my  lord. 
Enter  Armado. 

Arm,  Anointed,  I  implore  so  much  expense  of  thy 
royal  sweet  breath,  as  will  utter  a  brace  of  words. 

[Armado  converses  with  the  Kino,  and  delivers 
a  paper  to  him, 

Prin.  Doth  this  man  serve  God? 

Biron.  Why  ask  you? 

Prin,  A'  speaks  not  like  a  man  of  God's  making. 

Arm.  That 's  all  one,  my  fair,  sweet,  honey  monarch ; 
for,  I  protest,  the  school-master  is  exceeding  fantasti- 
cal ;  too,  too  vain ;  too,  too  vain :  but  we  will  put  it, 
as  they  say,  to  fortuna  detta  guerra,  I  wish  you  the 
peace  of  mind,  most  royal  couplement !    [£rtt  Armado. 

King.  Here  is  like  to  be  a  good  presence  of  Wor- 
thies.   He  presents  Hector  of  Troy ;  the  swain,  Pom- 
pey  the  great ;  the  parish  curate,  Alexander ;  Armado's 
page,  Hercules ;  the  pedant,  Judas  Maccabeus. 
And  if  these  four  Worthies  in  their  first  show  thrive. 
These  four  will  change  habits,  and  present  the  other  five. 

Biron.  There  is  five  in  the  first  show. 

King,  You  ajre  deceived ;  't  is  not  so. 

Biron.  The  pedant,  the  braggart,  the  hedge-priest, 
the  fool,  and  the  boy : — 

Abate  throw  at  novum*,  snd  the  whole  world  again 
Cannot  pick  out  five  such,  take  each  one  in  his  vein. 

King,  The  ship  is  under  sail,  and  here  she  comes 


Enter  Costard  armedj  for  Pompey. 
Cost,  "  I  Pompey  am,—" 

Boyet,  You  lie,  you  are  not  be. 

Cost.  "IPompey  am,— " 

Boyet,  With  libbard's*  head  on  knee. 

Biron.  Well  said,  old  mocker:   I  must  needs  be 
friends  with  thee. 


I     Cost.  "I  Pompey  am,  Pompey  sumam'd  the  big^ — " 
I     Dum.  The  great. 

Cost.  It  is  great,  sir ; — "  Pompey  sumam'd  the  great ; 
That  ofl  in  field,  with  targe  and  shield,  did  make  my 
!  foe  to  sweat : 

And  travelling  along  this  coast  I  here  am  come  by 
I  chance. 

And  lay  my  arms  before  the  legs  of  this  sweet  lass  of 

France." 
If  your  ladyship  would  say,  "Thanks,  Pompey,"  J 

had  done. 
I     Prin.  Great  thanks,  great  Pompey. 
I     Cost,  'T  is  not  so  much  worth ;  but,  I  hope,  I  wa» 
perfect.    I  made  a  little  fault  in,  "  great." 

Biron,  My  hat  to  a  halfpenny,  Pompey  proves  the 
best  Worthy. 
I  Enter  Sir  Nathaniel  armed,  for  Alexander, 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  lir  d,  I  was  the  woild's 
'  commander ; 

By  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  I  spread  my  conquering 
I  might : 

My  'scutcheon  plain  declares,  that  I  am  Alisander." 

Boyet.  Your  nose  says,  no,  you   are   not;    for  it 
stands  too  right. 

Biron.  Your  nose  smells,  no,  in  this,  most  tender- 
smelling  knight.' 

Prin,  The  conqueror  is  dismay'd. — Proceed,  good 
Alexander. 

Nath.  "  When  in  the  world  I  liv'd,  I  was  the  world's 
commander ;" — 

Boyet.  Most  true ;  'tis  right ;  you  were  so,  Alisander. 

Biron.  Pompey  the  great,^ 

Cost,  Your  servant,  and  Costard. 

Biron,  Take  away  the  conqueror,  take  away  Ali- 
sander. 

Cost.  0  !  sir,  [To  Nath.]  yon  have  overthrown  Ali- 
sander  the  conqueror.  You  will  be  scraped  out  of  the 
painted  cloth*  for  this :  your  lion,  that  holds  his  poll* 
axe  sitting  on  a  close-stool,  will  he  give  to  Ajax* :  he 
will  be  the  ninth  Worthy.  A  conqueror,  and  afeard  to 
speak  ?  run  away  for  shame.  Alisander.  [Nath.  retires.] 
There,  an 't  shall  please  you ;  a  foolish  mild  man ;  an 
honest  man,  look  you,  and  soon  dash'd.  He  is  a  mar- 
vellous good  neighbour,  faith,  and  a  very  good  bowler; 
but,  for  Alisander,  alas !  you  see  how  't  is ; — a  little 
o'eiparted. — But  there  are  Worthies  a  coming  will 
speak  their  mind  in  some  other  sort. 

King.  Stand  aside,  good  Pompey.     [Exit  Costard.' 
Enter  Holofernbs  armed,  for  Judas^  and  Moth 
armed^  for  Iierctdes, 

Hoi.  "Great  Hercules  is  presented  by  this  imp, 
Whose  club  kill'd  Cerberus,  that  three-headed 
canis  ; 
And,  when  he  was  a  babe,  a  child^  a  shrimp, 

Thus  did  he  strangle  serpents  m  his  manus. 
Quoniam,  he  seemeth  in  minority, 
Ergo,  I  come  with  this  apology. — 
Keep  some  state  in  thy  exit,  and  vanish.   ''Exit  Motb. 

Hoi.  "Judas  lam,"— 

Dum,  A  Judas ! 

Hot.  Not  Iscariot.  sir. — 
"  Judas  I  am,  yclep^d  Maccabeus.** 

Dttm,  Judas  Maccabeus  dipt  is  plain  Judas. 

Biron.  A  kissing  traitor. — How  art  thou  prov'd 
Judas? 

Hoi.  "Judas  lam,"— 

Dum,  The  more  shame  for  yo>o,  Judas. 


>  A  faifw  «i  dic§.  of  wWoh  ilw  and  nin«  wwe  the  chief  throwi.  •  PmHtker'9.  »  AlexandeT  wt»  wrr-necked,  mi  hit  ho&f^jt  TMart^ 
bad  a  sweet  odour.  *  Uaed  for  walla  in  plaoe  of  tapeatry.  •  The  anna  niTtn  to  AUxandsr  in  the  old  hiatory  of  tha  Nina  Wocthiea,  werv 
'  a  Uon  sitting  in  a  ohair*  holding  a  battle-axe.'*     *  Not  in  f.  a. 
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Prin,  Speak,  brave  Hector:  we  are  much  delighted. 

Arm,  I  do  adore  thy  sweet  grace's  slipper. 

Boyet,  Loves  her  by  the  foot. 

D"m,  He  may  not  by  the  yard. 

Arm.  ''This  Heetor  far  surmoimted  Haiimllal,''^- 
Re-tnter  Costard,  in  hcOU^  unarmed.'' 

Cost.  The  party  ia  gone:  fellow  Ueetor,  she  is  gone; 
she  is  two  months  on  her  way. 

Arm.  What  meanest  thoa  ? 

Cast.  Faitli,  unless  you  play  the  hcmost  Trojan,  the 
poor  wenoh  is  cast  away:  she 's  quick;  the  ehild  brags 
in  her  belly  already :  H  is  yours. 

Arm.  Dost  thou  infamonize  me  among  potentates  ? 
Thou  shah  die. 

Cost.  Then  shall  Hector  be  whipp'd  for  Jaquenetta 
that  is  quick  by  him,  and  hang'd  for  Pompey  that  is 
dead  by  him. 

Dum.  Most  rare  Pompey ! 

Boyet.  Renowned  Pompey ! 

Biron.  Greater  than  great,  great,  great,  great  Pom- 
pey !  Pompey  the  huge ! 

Dum.  Hector  trembles. 

Biran.  Pompey  is  moved. — More  Ates,  more  Ates  I 
stir  them  on !  stir  them  on ! 

Dum.  Hector  will  challenge  him. 

Biron.  Ay,  if  a'  have  no  more  man's  blood  in's 
belly  than  will  sup  a  flea. 

Arm.  By  the  north  pole,  I  do  challenge  thee. 
*  Cost.  I  will  not  fight  with  a  pole,  like  a  northern 
man':  I '11  slash;  1  '11  do  it  by  the  sword. — ^I  pray  yoa, 
let  me  borrow  my  arms  again. 

Dum.  Room  for  the  incensed  Worthies ! 

Cost.  I  '11  do  it  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  Most  resolute  Pompey ! 

Moth.  Master,  let  me  take  you  a  button-hole  lower. 
Do  you  not  see,  Pompey  is  uncasing  for  the  combat? 
What  mean  you  ?  you  will  lose  your  reputation. 

Arm.  Gentlemen,  and  soldiers,  pardon  me;  I  will 
not  combat  in  my  shirt. 

Dum.  You  may  not  deny  it:  Pompey  hath  made  the 
challenge. 

Arm.  Sweet  bloods,  I  both  may  and  will. 

Biron.  What  reason  have  you  for 't? 

Arm.  The  naked  truth  of  it  is,  I  have  no  shirt.  I 
go  woolward*  for  penance. 

Boyet.  True,  and  it  was  ezgoin'd  him  in  Rome  ^or 
want  of  linen;  since  when,  I'll  be  sworn,  he  wore 
none,  but  a  dish-clout  of  Jaquenetta's,  and  that  a' 
wears  next  his  heart  for  a  favour. 

Enter  Monsieur  Mercadx,  a  Messenger. 

Mer.  €rod  save  you,  madam. 

Prin.  Welcome,  Mercade, 
But  that  thou  interrupt'st  our  merriment. 

Mer.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  for  the  news  I  bring 
Is  heavy  in  my  tongue.    The  king  yoiur  father— 

Prin.  Dead,  for  my  life ! 

Mer.  Even  so :  my  tale  is  told. 

Biron.  Worthies,  away !    The  scene  begins  to  cloud 

Arm.  For  mine  own  part,  I  breathe  free  breath.  I 
have  seen  the  day  of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  of 
discretion,  and  I  will  right  myself  like  a  soldier. 

[Exeunt  Worthies 

King.  How  fares  your  majesty? 

Prin.  Boyet,  prepare :  I  will  away  to-night. 

King.  Madam,  not  so ;  I  do  beseech  you^  stay. 

Prin.  Prepare,  I  say. — I  thank  you,  gracious  lords, 
For  all  your  fair  endeavours;  and  entreat, 

^^  WM  ui  Aid  popalw  belief  often  rwferrM  to.  *  Ouitar-htadt  often  had  %  faoe  eanred  on  them.  *  Powdtr-fiuk.  *  Folio  t  ■ 
I'-  -^  -*  9ptA»n  Iff  as  a  eort  «it'  ohftrni,  in  Ben  Jonson>  "  Oipeies  MeUtmorpboMd.**  *  A  oommon  praetioe.  *  f.  e.  naTe  the  dinetioa  : 
^'f  caifpPTv  C<«TJ|RI».      **  Not  in  I  •      •  The  (iiiarter>etafr  was  moat  in  nse  in  the  North.     *  With  the  woollen  outer  garment  nest  tb« 


JbL  What  mean  you,  air? 
Bcffit.  To  make  Judas  hang  himself. 
M  Begin,  sir:  you  are  my  elder. 
Birtm.  Weil  follow'd :  Judas  was  hang'd  on  an  elder.* 
M  I  Till  not  be  put  out  of  countenaiioe. 
Btron.  Because  thou  haat  no  fiue. 
Hsf.  What  is  this? 
Boftl.  A  dttem'  head. 
Dm.  The  head  of  a  bodkin. 
ftfoa.  A  death's  faee  in  a  ring. 
Lmg.  The  faee  of  an  old  Roman  coin,  scarce  seen. 
Boyt.  The  pummel  of  Csssar's  faulchion. 
Dum.  The  earvM-bone  faoe  on  a  flask*. 
Btma.  St.  George's  half-cheek  in  a  brooch. 
Dm,  At,  and  in  a  brooch  of  lead. 
I    Biro^  Ay,  and  worn  in  the  cap  of  a  tooth-drawer. 
!  Atti  now  forward,  for  we  have  put  thee  in  countenance. 
\    Ed.  You  have  put  me  out  of  countenance. 
^ufm.  False:  we  have  given  thee  faces. 
M.  But  yon  have  oui-fac'd  them  all. 
I    Birm.  An  thou  WMt  a  lion,  we  would  do  so. 
!    BtiJfA.  Therefore,  as  he  is  an  ass,  let  him  go. 
lad  w  adieu,  sweet  Jude !  nay,  why  dost  thou  stay? 

Dam.  For  the  latter  end  of  his  name. 
I    htfjA.  For  the  ass  to  the  Jude?  give  it  him: — 
'         Jod-as.  away. 

M.  This  is  not  generous,  not  gentle,  not  humble. 
I   BofA.  A  light  for  monsieur  Jpdas !  it  grows  dark, 
he  may  stumble. 
frill.  Alas,  poor   Maccabeus,  how  hath  he  been 
baited! 

filler  Armado  armed,  for  Hector. 
A'roA.  Hide  thy  head,  Achilles :  here  comes  Hector 
ctrmt. 

Ikm.  Though  my  niodn  oMne  home  by  me,  I  will 
ii«^be  ineiTy. 

f  «f .  Heetor  was  but  a  Trojan  in  respect  of  this. 
W  But  is  this  Hector? 
B(.v-  I  think  Hector  was  not  so  clean-timber'd. 
l^.  His  leg  is  too  big  for  Hector's. 
l>m.  More  calf,  certain. 
Anef .  No :  he  is  best  indued  in  the  small. 
Arm.  This  eannot  be  Hector. 
IW  He 's  a  god  or  a  painter ;  for  he  makes  faces. 
im  *^  The  anBipotent  Mars,  of  lances  the  almighty, 
Vf  Hed  or  a  gift, — ^" 
^m.  A  gift*  nutmeg. 
JS<>m.  A  lemon. 
,  W.  Stuck  with  eloves.' 
I  !*«.  No,  cloven. 
i"».  Peace! 

I  'The  annipotent  Mars  of  lances  the  almighty, 
|€i^e  Hector  a  gift,  the  heir  of  liion : 

I I  aa  fo  breath'd,  that  certain  he  would  fight,  yea, 
hn  room  till  night,  out  of  his  pavilion. 
i-'.ihal  flower, — ^^ 

I^  That  mint. 

Ir.f.  That  columbine. 

^'«.  Swfet  lord  Longaville,  rein  thy  tongue. 

^?.  1  must  rather  give  it  the  rein,  for  it  runs 
•SLi^t  Hector. 

l>p^.  Kj^  and  Hector 's  a  greyhound. 

i'v.  The  sweet  war-man  is  dead  and  rotten:  sweet 
*^'^  beat  not  the  bones  of  the  buried :  when  he 
^«d.  he  was  a  man. — But  I  will  forward  with  my 
^A.   Sweet  royalty,  bestow  on  me  the  sense  of 
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Oat  of  a  new*6ad  soul,  that  yon  Yonchsafe 
In  your  rich  wisdom  to  excuse,  or  hide. 
The  liberal  opposition  of  our  spirits : 
If  over-boldly  we  hare  borne  ourselves 
In  the  converse  of  breath,  your  gentlenees 
Was  guilty  of  it.    Farewell,  worthy  lord ! 
A  heavy  heart  bears  not  a  nimble'  tongue. 
Excuse  me  so,  coming  too  short  of  thanki 
For  my  great  suit  so  easily  obtained. 

King,  The  extreme  parting  time  expressly  forms' 
All  causes  to  the  purpose  of  his  speed ; 
And  often,  at  his  very  loose',  decides 
That  which  long  process  could  not  arbitrate : 
And  though  the  mourning  brow  of  progeny 
Forbid  the  smiling  courtesy  of  love 
The  holy  suit  which  fain  it  would  convince ; 
Yet,  since  love's  argument  was  first  on  foot. 
Let  not  the  cloud  of  sorrow  justle  it 
From  what  it  purposM ;  since,  to  wail  friends  lost 
Is  not  by  much  so  wholesome,  profitable, 
As  to  rejoice  at  friends  but  newly  found. 

Prin,  I  understand  you  not :  my  griefs  are  dull.* 

Biron.  Honest  plain  words  best  pierce  the  ear  of  grief ; 
And  by  these  badges  understand  the  king. 
For  yonr  fair  sakes  have  we  neglected  time, 
Play'd  foul  play  with  our  oaths :  your  beauty,  ladies, 
Hath  much  deform'd  us,  fashioning  our  humours 
Even  to  the  opposed  ends  of  our  intents ; 
And  what  in  us  hath  seem'd  ridiculous, —  * 

As  love  is  full  of  unbefitting  strangeness  ;* 
All  wanton  as  a  child,  skipping,  and  vain : 
Formed  by  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  like  the  eye. 
Full  of  strange*  shapes,  of  habits,  and  of  forms, 
Varying  in  subjects,  as  the  eye  doth  roll 
To  every  varied  object  in  his  glance : 
Which  party-coated  presence  of  loose  love 
Put  on  by  us,  if,  in  your  heavenly  eyes. 
Have  misbecome  our  oaths  and  gravities. 
Those  heavenly  eyes,  that  look  into  these  faults, 
Suggested  us  to  make.     Therefore,  ladies, 
Our  love  being  yours,  the  error  that  love  makes 
Is  likewise  yours :  we  to  ourselves  prove  false, 
By  being  once  false  for  ever  to  be  true 
To  those  that  make  us  both, — ^fair  ladies,  you : 
And  eve::  that  falsehood,  in  itself  so  base,^ 
Thus  purifies  itself,  and  turns  to  grace. 

Prtn.  We  have  receiVd  your  letters  full  of  love ; 
Your  favours,  the  ambassadors  of  love ; 
And,  in  our  maiden  council,  rated  them 
At  courtshifi,  pleasant  jest,  and  courtesy, 
As  bombaat*,  and  ap  Uning  to  the  time. 
But  more  devout  than  this,  in  our  respects 
Have  we  not  been ;  and  therefore  met  your  loves 
In  their  own  fashion,  like  a  merriment. 

Dum.  Our  letters,  madam,  showed  much  more  than 
jest. 

Long,  So  did  our  looks. 

Ros.  We  did  not  quote  them  so. 

King.  Now,  at  the  latest  minute  of  the  hour, 
Grant  us  your  loves. 

Prin.  A  time,  methinks,  too  short 

To  make  a  world-without-end  bargain  in. 
No,  no,  my  lord,  your  grace  is  perjur'd  much, 
Full  of  dear  guiltiness ;  and  therefore  this. — 
If  for  my  love  (as  there  is  no  such  cause) 
You  wiU  do  aught,  this  shall  you  do  for  me : 
Your  oath  I  will  not  trust ;  but  go  with  speed 


To  some  forlorn  and  naked  hermitage, 

Remote  from  all  the  pleasure  of  the  world ; 

Thdre  stay,  until  the  twelve  oelestial  signi 

Have  brought  about  their  annual  reckoning. 

If  this  austere  inf>ooiable  life 

Change  not  your  offer  made  in  heat  of  blood  ; 

If  frosts,  and  fasts,  hard  lodging,  and  thin  weeds, 

Nip  not  the  gaudy  blossoms  of  your  love, 

But  that  it  bear  this  trial,  and  last  love ; 

Then,  at  the  expiration  o^  the  year. 

Come  challenge  me,  challenge*  by  these  deserts. 

And  by  this  virgin  palm,  now  kissing  thine, 

I  will  be  thine ;  and,  till  that  instant**,  shut 

My  woful  self  up  in  a  mourning  house, 

Raining  the  tears  of  lamentation, 

For  the  remembrance  of  my  father's  death. 

If  this  thou  do  deny,  let  our  hands  part, 

Neither  intitled  in  the  other's  heart. 

King.  If  this,  or  more  than  this,  I  would  deiifr. 
To  flatter  up  these  powers  of  mine  with  rest, 
The  sudden  hand  of  death  close  up  mine  eye. 
Hence  ever  then  my  heart  is  in  thy  breast. 

Biron.  And  what  to  me,  my  love ?  and  what  to  me? 

Ros,  You  must  be  purged  too,  your  sins  are  rank ;' 
You  are  attaint  with  faults  and  pezjury; 
Therefore,  if  you  my  favour  mean  to  get, 
A  twelvemonth  shall  you  spend,  and  never  rest. 
But  seek  the  weary  Jbeds  of  people  sick. 

Dum,  But  what  to  me,  my  love  ?  but  what  to  me  ? 

Kath,  A  wife ! — A  beard,  fair  health,  and  lumesty ; 
With  three-fold  love  I  wish  you  all  these  three. 

Dum.  O !  shall  I  say,  I  thank  you,  gentle  wife  ? 

Kath.  Not  so,  my  lord.    A  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
I  '11  mark  no  words  that  smooth-fac'd  wooers  say: 
Come  when  the  king  doth  to  my  lady  come. 
Then,  if  I  have  much  love,  I  '11  give  you  some. 

Dum.  I  '11  serve  thee  true  and  faithfully  till  then. 

Kath,  Yet  swear  not,  lest  you  be  forsworn  a^ain. 

Long.  What  says  Maria  ? 

Mar.  At  the  twelvemonth's  end, 

I  '11  change  my  black  gown  for  a  faithful  friend. 

Long.  I  '11  stay  with  patience ;  but  the  time  is  long. 

Mar.  The  liker  you :  few  taller  are  so  young. 

Biron.  Studies  my  lady?  mistress  look  on  me: 
Behold  the  window  of  my  heart,  mine  eye, 
What  humble  suit  attends  thy  answer  Uiere ; 
Impose  some  service  on  me  for  thy  love. 

Ros.  Oft  had  I  heard  of  you,  my  lord  Biron, 
Before  I  saw  you,  and  the  world's  large  tongue 
Proclaims  you  for  a  man  replete  with  mooks; 
Full  of  comparisons  and  wounding  flouts. 
Which  you  on  all  estates  will  exercise," 
That  lie  within  the  mercy  of  your  wit : 
To  weed  this  wormwood  from  your  fruitful  braii^ 
And,  therewithal,  to  win  me,  if  you  please. 
Without  the  which  I  am  not  to  be  won, 
You  shall  this  twelvemonth  term,  from  day  to  day. 
Visit  the  speechless  sick,  and  still  converse 
With  groaning  wretches ;  and  your  task  shall  be^ 
With  all  the  fierce  endeavour  of  your  wit. 
To  enforce  the  pained  impotent  to  smile. 

Biron.  To  move  wild  laughter  in  the  throat  of  death  f 
It  cannot  be ;  it  is  impossible : 
Mirth  cannot  move  a  fouI  in  agony. 

Ros.  Why,  that 's  tie  way  to  choke  a  gibing  spuit. 
Whose  influence  is  begot  of  that  loose  grace, 
Which  shallow  laughing  hearers  give  to  fools. 


>  ItQinU*  :  in  f.  «.  *  parts  af  time  extremely  fonn  :  in  f.  «.  *  The  technical  term  for  the  loa«inc  of  an  arrow. 
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i  jest's  praperity  lies  in  the  ear 
Of  him  that  hean  it,  never  in  the  tongue 
Of  him  that  makes  it :  then,  if  sickly  ears, 
Deftf  *d  with  the  clamours  of  their  own  dire*  groans, 
Will  hear  your  idle  aooms,  continue  them,' 
,    And  I  will  have  you.  and  that  fault  withal ; 
Bat,  if  they  will  not,'  throw  away  that  spiriti 
Anl  I  shall  find  yon  empty  of  that  fault, 
Bight  joyful  of  your  reformation. 

Biron.  A  twelvemonth?  well,  hefal  what  will  hefal, 
I'll  jest  a  twelvemonth  in  an  hospital. 
Prin,  Ay,  sweet  my  lord;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

[To  the  KiMO. 
Kmg.  No,  madam ;  we  will  bring  you  on  your  way. 
Biron.  Our  wooing  doth  not  end  like  an  old  play; 
Jiek  hith  not  Jill :  these  ladies'  oourtesy 
Might  well  have  made  our  sport  a  comedy. 

King.  Come,  air,  it  wants  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day, 
Aod  then 't  will  end. 
Biron.  That 's  too  long  for  a  play. 

Enter  Armado. 
AfM^  Sweet  majesty,  vouchsafe  me.— > 
Prin.  Was  not  tHat  Hector? 
Dwn.  The  worthy  knight  of  Troy. 
Arm.  I  will  kiss  thy  royal  finger,  and  take  leave. 
I  un  a  votary :  I  have  vowed  to  Jaquenetta  to  hold 
the  plough  for  her  sweet  love  three  years.    But,  most 
esteemed  greatness,  will  you  hear  the  dialogue  that  the 
two  learned  men  have  compiled  in  praise  of  the  owl 
tad  the  enckoo  ?  it  should  have  followed  in  the  end  of 
oor  show. 
King.  Gall  them  forth  quickly;  we  will  do  so. 
Arm.  Holla !  approach. 
Enter  Holofulnes,  Nathamixl,  Moth,  Costakd,  and 

others. 
This  side  is  Hiems,  winter;  this  Ver,  the  spring;  the 
ioe  maintained  by  the  owl,  the  other  hy  the  cuckoo. 
?er,  hegin. 

soxo. 
spring.  When  daisies  jned^  and  violets  blue^ 
And  lady-smocks  aU  silver  aMU^ 

tteitaiL*      atitaatiaCe. 


And  euekoo4mds  ofyeUow  hue 

Do  paint  the  nwadows  with  deligktf 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  treCj 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he  ; 
Cuckoo^ 
CuchoOj  cuckoOj — O  word  of  fear  I 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear. 

II. 
When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 

And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen^s  clocks^ 
When  turtles  tread,  ana  rooks,  and  daws, 

And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks^ 
The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree. 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he  ; 
Cuckoo, 
Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — O  word  of  fear  ! 
Xh^leasing  to  a  married  ear, 
III. 
Winter.  When  icicles  hang  by  the  waU, 

And  Dick  the  snepherd  blows  his  fuu2, 
And  Tom  bears  logs  into  the  hall. 

And  milk  comes  frozen  home  in  pTiil, 
When  blood  is  nij^d,  and  ways  be  foul^ 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl^ 
To-who, 
Tu-whit,  to^who,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keei  the  pot, 

IV. 

When  all  aloud  the  wind  doth  blow. 

And  coughing  drowns  the  parson^s  saw^ 
And  birds  sit  brooding  in  the  snow* 

And  Marmn's  nose  looks  red  ana  rov/ 
When  roastea  crabs  hiss  in  the  bowl, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owL 

To-who, 
'Hji'Whit,  tOAvho,  a  merry  note. 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. 
Arm.  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the  i 
of  Apollo.    You,  that  way :  we,  this  way. 
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Toxssvs,  Dnke  of  Athens. 
Egcds,  Faiher  to  Hermia. 

PmLOSTRATE,  Master  of  the  Revels  to  Theseus. 

Quince^  a  Carpenter. 

Snug,  a  Joiner. 

Bottom,  a  Weaver. 

Flute,  a  Bellows-mender. 

Snout,  a  Tinker. 

Starveling,  a  Tailor. 

HiPPOLYTA,  Qaeen  of  the  Amazons. 

Hermia,  in  love  with  Lysander. 

HvLErfA,  in  iove  wiih  Demetrixu. 


Oberon,  King  of  the  Fairies. 

TiTAMiA,  Queen  of  the  Fairies. 

Puck,  or  Rohin-Goodfeliow. 

Peas-Blossom, 

Cobweb, 

Moth, 

Mustard-Seed, 

Ptramus,  ^ 

Thisbe, 

Wall, 

Moonshine, 

Lion, 

Other  Fairies  attending  their  King  and  Qaeen. 
Attendants  on  Theseus  and  Hippolyta. 


Fairies. 


Charaeten  in  the  Interlude. 


SCENE :  Athens,  and  a  Wood  not  far  from  it. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— Athens.    A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 
Theseus. 
Enter  Theseus,  Hippoltta,  Philostrate,  and  Attend- 
ants, 
The,  Now,  fait  Hippolyta,  our  nuptial  hour 
Draws  on  apace :  four  happy  days  bring  in 
Another  moon ;  but,  oh,  methinks,  how  slow 
This  old  moon  wanes !  she  lingers  my  desires, 
Like  to  a  step-dame,  or  a  dowager. 
Long  withering  out  a  young  man's  revenue. 
Hip.  Four  days  will  quickly  steep  themselves  In 
nights : 
Four  nights  will  quickly  dream  away  the  time; 
And  then  the  moon,  like  to  a  silver  bow 
New*  bent  in  heaven,  shall  behold  the  night 
Of  our  solenmities. 

The.  Go,  Philostrate^ 

Stir  up  the  Athenian  youth  to  merriments ; 
Awake  the  pert  and  nimble  spirit  of  mirth : 
Turn  melancholy  forth  to  funerals, 
The  pale  companion  is  not  for  our  pomp.— 

[Exit  Philostrate. 
Hippolyta,  I  woo'd  thee  with  my  sword, 
And  won  thy  love  doing  thee  injuries ; 
But  I  will  wed  thee  in  another  key. 
With  pomp,  with  triumph,  and  with  revelry.* 
Enter  EoeuS;  tci^h  his  daughter  Hermia,  Lysander, 

and  Demetrius. 
Ege,  Happy  bf  The^'ous,  our  renowned  duke ! 
The,  Thanks,  good  Egeus :  what 's  the  news  with 

thee? 
E^e,  Full  of  vexation  come  T ;  with  complaint 
Against  my  child,  my  daughter  Hermia. — 


Stand  forth,  Demetrius. — ^My  noble  lord, 

This  man  hath  my  consent  to  marry  her^— 

Stand  forth,  Lysander ;— and,  my  gracious  duke, 

This  hath  bewitohM  the  bosom  of  my  child : 

Thou^  thou,  Lysander,  thou  hast  given  her  rhymeBi 

And  interchanged  love-tokens  with  my  child : 

Thou  hast  by  moon-light  at  her  window  sung. 

With  feigning  voice,  verses  of  feigning  love ; 

And  stoPn  the  impression  of  her  fantasy 

With  bracelets  of  thy  hair,  rings,  gawds,  conceits, 

Knacks,  trifles,  nosegays,  sweet-meats  (messengers 

Of  strong  prevailment  in  unharden'd  youth,) 

With  cunning  hast  thou  fllch'd  my  daughters  heart; 

Tum'd  her  obedience,  which  is  due  to  me, 

To  stubborn  hardness. — ^And,  my  gracious  duke^ 

Be  it  so,  she  will  not  here,  before  your  grace, 

Consent  to  marry  with  Demetrins, 

I  beg  the  ancient  privilege  of  Athens, 

As  she  is  mine.  I  may  dispose  of  her. 

Which  shall  be  either  to  this  gentleman. 

Or  to  her  death,  according  to  our  law 

Immediately  provided  in  Uiat  case. 

I%e.  What  say  you,  Hermia?  be  advis'd,'fair  maidi 
To  you  your  father  should  be  as  a  god ; 
One  that  composed  your  beauties ;  yea,  and  one 
To  whom  you  are  but  as  a  form  in  wax, 
By  him  imprinted,  and  within  his  power 
To  leave  the  figure,  or  disfigure  it. 
Demetrius  is  a  worthy  gentleman. 

Her,  So  is  Lysander. 

The.  In  himself  be  is; 

But,  in  this  kind,  wanting  your  father's  voice, 
The  olhcr  must  be  held  the  worthier. 
I     Her,  1  would,  my  father  look'd  but  with  my  eyes ! 


;  in  f.  «.    Tht  ohmsft  wms  aim  soggettod  hf  Raw«,  and  adopted  gtiMzaUy. 
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Tki.  Rftther,  yoar  eyes  murt  with  hia  judgment  look. 

Her.  I  do  entreat  your  grace  to  pardon  ma 
I  knov  not  by  what  power  I  am  made  bold, 
Nor  how.  it  may  oonoem  my  modesty, 
Ib  meh  a  presence  here,  to  plead  my  thoughts ; 
Bat  I  beseech  your  grace,  that  I  may  know 
The  worst  that  may  befal  me  in  this  ease, 
Ij  I  refuse  to  wed  Demetrius. 

Tki.  Either  to  die  the  death,  or  to  abjure 
F>r  erer  the  society  of  men. 
Therefore,  fair  Hermia,  question  your  desires ; 
iiDow  of  your  youth,  examine  well  your  blood. 
Whether,  if  you  yield  not  to  your  father's  choice, 
Voa  can  endure  the  livery  of  a  nun, 
For  aye  to  be  in  shady  cloister  meVd, 
To  live  a  barren  sister  all  your  life, 
Chtnting  faint  hymns  to  the  cold  fruitless  moon. 
Thnee  blessed  they,  that  master  so  their  blood, 
To  oodergo  such  maiden  pilgrimage ; 
hi  earthly*  happier  is  the  rose  distilVd, 
Tdan  that  which,  withering  on  the  virgin  thorn, 
Grows,  lives,  and  dies,  in  single  blef sedness. 

Her.  So  will  I  grow,  so  live,  so  die,  my  lord, 
Err  I  will  yield  my  virgin  patent  up 
Uoto  his  lordship,  to'  whose  unwish'd  yoke 
My  <oiil  consents  not  to  give  sovereignty. 

The.  Take  time  to  pause:  and  by  the  next  new 
moon, 
The  sealingnday  hetwixt  my  love  and  me 
For  everlasting  bond  of  fellowship, 
Upoo  that  day  either  prepare  to  die 
For  disobedience  to  your  father's  will, 
Or  else  to  wed  Demetrius,  as  he  would; 
Or  on  Diana's  altar  to  protest. 
For  aye.  austerity  and  single  life. 

Dm.  Relent,  sweet  Hermia ; — and,  Lysander,  yield 
Thy  erased  title  to  my  certain  right. 

Lys.  You  have  her  father's  love,  Demetrius ; 
Let  me  have  Hermia's :  do  you  marry  him. 

Egt.  Scornful  Lysander  !  tru^  he  hath  my  love. 
And  what  is  mine  my  love  shall  render  him ; 
KjA  she  is  mine,  and  all  my  right  of  her 
I  «io  estate  unto  Demetrius. 

Ljp.  I  am,  my  lord,  as  well  deriv'd  as  he. 
As  well  poBsess'd ;  my  love  is  more  than  his ; 
My  fortunes  every  way  as  fairly  rank'd, 
li' Dot  with  vantage,)  as  Demetrius' ; 
Aiid,  which  is  more  than  all  these  boasts  oan  be, 
!  am  belov'd  of  beauteous  Hennia. 
VTtiT  should  not  I  then  prosecute  my  right  ? 
Deinetrios,  I  '11  avouch  it  to  his  head. 
Hide  love  to  Nedar's  daughter,  Helena,  • 

.^  won  her  soul ;  and  she,  sweet  lady,  dotes, 
E^^ootly  dotes,  dotes  in  idolatry. 
Upon  this  spotted  and  inconstant  man. 

The.  I  must  confess,  that  I  have  heard  so  much, 
kiA  with  Demetrius  thought  to  have  spoke  thereof; 
B^  being  over-full  of  self-affairs, 
My  mind  did  lose  it.»But,  Demetrius,  come ; 
And  eome,  Egeus :  you  shall  go  with  me, 
I  have  some  private  schooling  for  you  both.— > 
For  you,  fair  Hermia,  look  you  arm  yourself 
To  fit  your  faneiaa  to  your  father's  will. 
Or  else  the  law  of  Athens  yields  you  up 

Which  by  no  means  we  may  extenuate) 
To  dea^h,  or  to  a  vow  of  single  life- 
Come,  my  Hippolyta :  what  oheer,  my  love  ?— 


Demetrius,  and  Egeus,  go  along: 
I  must  employ  you  in  some  business 
Against  our  nuptial,  and  confer  with  yna 
Of  something  nearly  that  concerns  yourselves. 

Ege.  With  duty,  and  desire,  we  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Thes.  Hip.  Eos.  Dem.  and  train. 

Lys.  How  now,  my  love  ?    Why  is  your  cheek  ^ 
pale? 
How  chance  the  rosef  there  do  fade  bo  fast? 

Her.  Belike,  for  want  of  rain,  which  I  could  well 
Beteem'  them  from  the  tempest  of  mine  eyes. 

Lys.  Ah  me  !  for  aught  that  I  could  ever  read, 
Gould  ever  hear  by  tale  or  history. 
The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth; 
But,  either  it  was  different  in  blood,— > 

Her.  0  oross  I  too  high  to  be  enthrall'd  to  low* ! 

Lys.  Or  else  misgraffed,  in  respect  of  years ;— > 

Her.  0  spite !  too  old  to  be  engag'd  to  young ! 

Lys.  Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  men*  :— 

Her.  O  hell !  to  chooso  love  by  another's  eyes ! 

Lys.  Or,  if  there  were  a  sympathy  in  choice, 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 
Making  it  momentany*  as  a  sound, 
Swift  as  a  shadow,  short  as  any  dream ; 
Brief  as  the  lightmng  in  the  collied*  ni^t, 
That,  in  a  spleen*,  unfolds  both  heaven  and  earth, 
And  ere  a  man  hath  power  to  say,— behold  1 
The  jaws  of  darkness  do  devour  it  up : 
So  quick  bright  things  come  to  confusion. 

Her.  If,  then,  true  lovers  havb  been  ever  erost'd,] 
It  stands  as  an  edict  in  destiny : 
Then,  let  us  teach  our  trial  patienoe^ 
Because  it  is  a  customary  cross, 
As  due  to  love  as  thoughts,  and  dreams,  and  sighs, 
Wishes,  and  tears,  poor  fancy's  followers. 

Lys.  A  good  persuasion :  therefore,  hear  me,  Hennia 
I  have  a  widow  aunt,  a  dowager 
Of  great  revenue,  and  she  hath  no  child : 
From  Athens  is  her  house  remote*  seven  leaguci; 
And  she  respects  me  as  her  only  son. 
There,  gentle  Hermia,  may  I  marry  thee. 
And  to  that  place  the  sharp  Athenian  law 
Cannot  pursue  us.    If  thou  loVst  me,  then, 
Steal  forth  thy  father's  house  to-morrow  night, 
And  in  the  wood,  a  league  without  the  town, 

fVhere  I  did  meet  thee  once  with  Helena 
0  do  observance  to  a  mom  of  May) 
There  will  I  stay  for  thee. 

Her.  My  good  Lysander ! 

I  swear  to  thee  by  Cupid's  strongest  bow, 
By  his  best  arrow  with  the  golden  head, 
By  the  simplicity  of  Venus'  doves. 
By  that  wMch  knitteth  souls,  and  prospers  loves, 
And  by  that  fire  which  bum'd  the  Carthage  queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen; 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke, 
In  number  more  than  ever  women  spoke ; 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee. 

Lys.  Keep  promise,  love.    Look,  here  comes  Helena. 
Enter  Hslxna. 

Her.  God  speed  fair  Helena !    Whither  away? 

Hel.  Call  you  me  fair?  that  fair  again  unsay. 
Demetrius  loves  your  fair** :  0  happy  fair ! 
Your  eyes  are  lode-stars,  and  your  tongue's  sweet  air 
More  tuneable  than  lark  to  shepherd's  ear. 
When  wheat  is  green,  when  hawthorn  buds  appear. 


at.*. 
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Siekness  is  catching ;  0,  were  faTOtii^  so ! 
Your  words  I  'd  catch,  fair  Hermia ;  ere  I  go, 
My  ear  should  catch  your  voice,  my  eye  your  eye, 
My  tongue  should  catch  your  tongue's  sweet  melody. 
Were  the  world  mine,  Demetrius  being  bated, 
The  rest  I  'U  give  to  be  to  you  translated. 
0 !  teach  me  how  you  look,  and  with  what  art 
You  sway  the  motion  of  Demetrius'  heart. 

Her,  I  frown  upon  him,  yet  he^loves  me  still. 

Hel,  0,  that  your  frowns  would  teach  my  smiles 
such  skill ! 

Her,  I  give  him  corses,  yet  ie  gives  me  loye. 

Hel.  0.  that  my  prayers  could  such  affection  move ! 

Her,  The  more  I  hate,  the  more  he  follows  me. 

Hel,  The  more  I  love,  the  more  he  hateth  me. 

Her,  His  fault,  fair'  Helena,  is  none  of  mine,  [mine ! 

Hel.  None,  but  your  beauty :  would  that  fault  were 

Her,  Take  comfort :  he  no  more  shall  see  my  face : 
Lysander  and  myself  will  fly  this  place. — 
Before  the  time  I  did  Lysander  see, 
Seem'd  Athens  as  a  paradise  to  me : 
0  then,  what  graces  in  my  love  must  dwell, 
That  he  hath  tum'd  a  heaven  into  hell ! 

Lys.  Helen,  to  you  our  minds  we  will  unfold. 
To-morrow  night  when  Phoebe  doth  behold 
Her  silver  visage  in  the  wat'ry  glass. 
Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass, 
(A  time  that  lovers'  flights  doth  still  conceal,) 
Through  Athens'  gates  have  we  devis'd  to  steal. 

Her.  And  in  the  wood,  where  often  you  and  I 
Upon  faint  primrose-beds  were  wont  to  lie, 
Emptying  our  bosoms  of  their  counsel  sweet, 
There  my  Lysander  and  myself  shall  meet  ; 
And  thence,  from  Athens,  turn  away  our  eyes, 
To  seek  new  friends  and  stranger  companies. 
Farewell,  sweet  playfellow ;  pray  thou  for  us, 
And  good  luck  grant  thee  thy  Demetrius ! — 
Keep  word,  Lysander :  we  must  starve  our  sight 
From  lovers'  food,  till  morrow  deep  midnight. 

[Exit  HsBM. 

Lys.  I  will,  my  Hermia.— ^Helena,  adieu : 
As  you  on  him,  Demetrius  dote  on  you !        [Exit  Ltb. 

Hel,  How  happy  some,  o'er  other  some  can  be ! 
Through  Athens  I  am  thought  as  fair  as  she ; 
But  what  of  that  ?  Demetrius  thinks  not  so ; 
He  will  not  know  what  all  but  he  do  know; 
And  as  he  errs,  doting  on  Hermia's  eyes, 
So  I,  admiring  of  his  qualities. 
Things  base  and  vile,  holding  no  quantity, 
Love  can  transpose  to  form  and  dignity. 
Love  looks  not  with  the  eyes^  but  with  the  mind. 
And  therefore  is  wing'd  Cupid  painted  blind : 
Nor  hath  love's  mind  of  any  judgment  taste; 
Wings,  and  no  eyes,  figure  unhe^y  haste : 
And  therefore  is  love  said  to  be  a  child, 
Because  in  choice  he  is  so  oft  beguil'd. 
As  waggish  boys  in  game  themselves  forswear, 
So  the  boy  love  is  perjur'd  every  where ; 
For  ere  Demetrius  look'd  on  Hermia's  eyne, 
He  hail'd  down  oaths  that  he  was  only  mine; 
And  when  this  hail  some  heat  from  Hermia  felt. 
So  he  diseolv'd,  and  showers  of  oaths  did  melt 
I  ^11  go  tell  him  of  fair  Hermia's  flight ; 
Then  to  the  wood  will  he,  to-morrow  night. 
Pursue  her ;  and  for  this  intelligence 
If  I  have  thanks,  it  is'  dear  recompense : 
But  herein  mean  I  to  enrich  my  pain. 
To  have  his  sight  thither,  and  back  again.  [Exit. 


SCENE  n.— The  Same.    A  Boom  in  a  Cottage. 

Enter  Quinck,  Snuo,  Bottom,  Flittx,  Skout,  and 
Staxvxlino. 

Qidn,  Is  all  our  company  here  ? 

Bot,  You  were  best  to  call  them  generally,  man  hj 
man,  according  to  the  scrip. 

(^in.  Here  is  the  scroll  of  every  man's  name,  which 
is  thought  fit.  through  all  Athens,  to  play  in  our  inter* 
lude  before  the  duke  and  duchess  on  his  wedding-day 
at  night. 

Bot.  First,  good  Peter  Quince,  say  what  the  play 
treats  on ;  then  read  the  names  of  the  actors,  and  &o 
go  on  to  appoint.* 

Quin.  Marry,  our  play  is— The  most  lamentable 
comedy,  and  most  cruel  death  of  Pyramus  and  Thisby. 

Bot,  A  very  good  piece  of  work,  I  assure  yon,  and 
a  merry. — ^Now,  good  Peter  Quince,  call  forth  your 
actors  by  the  scroll.     Mas'ers,  spread  yourselves. 

Quin,  Answer,  as  I  call  you. — ^Nick  Bottom,  the 
weaver. 

Bot.  Ready.    Name  what  part  I  am  for,  and  proceed. 

Quin.  You,  Nick  Bottom,  are  set  down  for  Pyramus. 

Bot.  What  is  Pyramus?  a  lover,  or  a  tyrant  ? 

Quin.  A  lover,  that  kills  himself  most  gallant  for  love. 

Bot.  That  will  ask  some  tears  in  the  true  performing 
of  it :  if  I  do  it,  let  the  audience  look  to  their  eyes ;  I 
will  move  stones;*  I  will  condole  in  some  measure. 
To  the  rest : — ^yet  my  chief  humour  is  for  a  tyrant :  I 
could  play  Ercles  rarely,  or  a  part  to  tear  a  cat  in,  to 
make  ail  split. 

"  The  raging  rocks, 
'^  And  shivering  shocks, 
"Shall  break  the  locks 

"  Of  prison-gates : 
"  And  Phibbus'  car 
"  Shall  shine  fVom  far 
"  And  make  and  mar 
"  The  foolish  fates." 
This  was  lofty ! — ^Now  name  the  rest  of  the  players.— 
This  is  Ercles'  vein,'  a  tyrant's  vein ;  a  lover  u  more 
condoling. 

Quin.  Francis  Flute,  the  bellows-mender. 

Flu.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qutn.  You  must  take  Thisby  on  you. 

Flu.  What  is  Thisby  ?  a  wandering  knight  ? 

Quin.  It  is  the  lady  that  Pyramus  must  love. 

Flu,  Nay,  faith,  let  me  not  play  a  woman :  I  have 
a  beard  coming. 

Qutn.  That 's  all  one.  You  shall  play  it  in  a  mask, 
and  you  may  speak  as  small  as  you  will. 

Bot.  An  I  may  hide  my  face,  let  me  play  Thisby 
too.  I  '11  speak  in  a  monstrous  little  voice : — "  Thisby^ 
I  Thisby — Ah,  Pyramus,  my  lover  dear!  thy  Thisby 
'dear,  and  lady  dear !" 

Qutn.  No,  no ;  you  must  play  Pyramus,  and,  Flute, 
you  Thisby. 

Bot.  Well,  proceed. 

Qutn.  Robin  Starveling,  the  tailor. 

Star,  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qutn.  Robin  Starveling,  you  must  play  ThisbVi 
mother. — ^Tom  Snout,  the  tinker. 

Snout.  Here,  Peter  Quince. 

Qutn.  You,  Pyramus's  father;  myself,  Thisby^R 
father. — Snug,  the  joiner,  you,  the  lion's  part;— and,  I 
hope,  here  is  a  play  fitted. 

Snug.  Have  you  the  lion's  part  writtai?  pray  yon, 
if  it  be,  give  it  me,  for  I  am  slow  of  study. 


1  Bmmif,     >  folly,  in  pliM  of,  fimlt,  ha :  in  f.  e.     *  s  doar  txponoo  :iiif.  e.     «so|^OBtos  point :  bi  H  •.     * 
Onane'i  Groat '■  worth  oi  wit,  a  flayor  aayff   "Tho  twelro  laboun  of  Horenles  hxn  I  toxriUx  thnndcnd  oa  tho  ataga." 
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Qnm.  Yea  may  do  it  extempore,  for  it  is  nothing 
botroering. 

B<4.  Let  me  play  the  lion  too.  I  irill  roar,  that  I 
will  ^  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear  me  r  I  will  roar, 
{hat  I  will  make  the  duke  say,  *^  Let  him  roar  again : 
kl  him  roar  again." 

Q^n.  An  yon  should  do  it  too  terribly,  you  would 
fn^bt  the  duehesa  and  the  ladies,  that  they  would 
ekiek :  and  that  were  enough  to  hang  us  all. 

AU,  That  would  hang  us,  every  mother's  son. 

Rjt.  I  grant  you,  friends,  if  that  you  should  fright 
the  ladies  out  of  their  wits,  they  would  have  no  more 
discretion  but  to  hang  us,  but  I  will  aggrayate  my  voice 
90,  that  I  will  roar  you  as  gently  as  any  sueking  dove : 
1  Will  roar  you  an  -*t  were  any  nightingale. 

Qua.  You  ean  play  no  part  but  Pyramus ;  for  Pyra^ 
mas  is  a  sweet-faoed  man ;  a  proper  man,  as  one  shall 
see  in  a  saramer'a  day,  a  most  lovely,  gentlemanlike 
man ;  therefore,  you  must  needs  play  Pyramus. 

M  Well;  I  will  undertake  it.  What  beard  were  I 
bat  to  play  It  in? 


Quin.  Why,  what  you  will. 

Bot»  I  will  discharge  it  in  either  your  straw-colour 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your  pnrple-in-grain 
beard,  or  your  French-crown-oolour  beard,  your  perfect 
yellow. 

Quin.  Some  of  your  French  crowns  have  no  hair  at 
all,  and  then  you  will  play  bare-faced.— But  masters, 
here  are  your  parts ;  and  I  am  to  entreat  you,  request 
you,  and  desire  you,  to  con  them  by  to-morrow  night, 
and  meet  me  in  the  palace  wood,  a  mile  without  the 
town,  by  moon-light:  there  will  we  rehearse:  for  if 
we  meet  in  the  city,  we  shall  be  dog'd  with  company, 
and  our  devioes  known.  In  the  meantime  I  will  draw 
a  bill  of  properties,  such  as  our  play  wants.  I  pray 
you.  fail  me  not. 

Bot.  We  will  meet;  and  there  we  may  rehearse 
more  obscenely,  and  courageously. 

Quin.  Take  pains ;  be  perfect ;  adieu.'  At  the  duke's 
oak  we  meet. 

Boi.  Enough,  hold,  or  out  bow-strings.*       [Exeunt, 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Wood  near  Athens. 


Enter  a  Fairy  and  Puck  at  opposite  doors. 
Pvdt.  How  now,  spirit !  whither  wander  you  ? 
Fn.  Over  hill,  over  dale, 

Thorough  bush,  thorough  brier, 

Orer  park,  over  pale. 
Thorough  flood,  thorough  fire, 

I  do  wander  every  where, 

Swifter  than  the  moon's  sphere; 

And  I  serve  the  fairy  queen. 

To  dew  her  orbs*  upon  the  green : 

The  cowslipe  all*  her  pensioners  be : 

In  their  gold  eupe*  spots  you  see. 

ThoM  be  rubiee,  fairy  favours, 

In  those  freckles  live  their  savours : 
I  DQst  go  seek  some  dew-drops  here, 
Aod  hang  a  pearl  in  every  cowslip's  ear. 
rar.>veU.  thou  lob*  of  spirits :  I  'U  be  gone. 
Oo-  qaeen  and  all  her  elves  come  here  anon. 

Fuek.  The  king  doth  keep  his  revels  here  to-night. 
Tike  heed,  the  queen  come  not  within  his  sight; 
Fcr  Oberon  is  passing  fell  and  wrath,  • 

B-eia<«  that  she,  as  her  attendant,  hath 
A  lorely  boy,  atol'n  from  an  Indian  king : 
5'^  never  had  eo  aweet  a  changeling ; 
Aod  jealous  Oberon  would  have  the  child 
Kniibt  of  his  train,  to  trace  the  forests  wild ; 
Bit  she,  perforce,  withholds  the  loved  boy, 
Crovns  him  vrith  flowers,  and  makes  him  all  her  joy : 
Aad  DOW  they  never  meet  in  grove,  or  green, 
Br  fountain  elear,  or  spangled  star-light  sheen, 
Bit  tiiey  do  square^ ;  that  all  their  elves,  for  fear, 
C-eep  into  acorn  eaps,  and  hide  them  there. 

Fii.  Either  I  mistake  your  shape  and  making  quite, 
Or  else  yon  are  that  shrewd  and  knavish  sprite, 
Call  d  Robin  Good-fellow.    Are  you  not  he, 
T:ai  frights  the  maidens  of  the  villagery ; 
Sams  milk,  and  sometimes  labours  in  the  quern', 
W  bootless  maJiea  the  breathless  housewife  ehum; 
iad  nmetiniea  makes  the  drink  to  bear  no  barm* ; 


Misleads  night-wanderers,  lan^iing  at  their  harm  ? 
Those  that  Hobgoblin  call  you,  and  sweet  Puck, 
You  do  their  work,  and  they  shall  have  good  luck. 
Are  not  you  he  ? 

Puck,  Fairy^*,  thou  speak'st  aright ; 

I  am  that  merry  wanderer  of  the  night 
I  jest  to  Oberon,  and  make  him  smile. 
When  I  a  fat  and  bean-fed  hone  beguile, 
Neighing  in  likeness  of  a  filly  foal : 
And  sometimes  lurk  I  in  a  gossip's  bowl, 
In  very  likeness  of  a  roasted  crab ; 
And,  when  she  drinks,  against  her  lips  I  boh| 
And' on  her  withered  dew-lap  pour  the  ale. 
The  wisest  aunt  telling  the  saddest  tale. 
Sometime  for  three-foot  stool  mistaketh  me ; 
Then  slip  I  from  her  bum,  down  topples  she, 
And  "  tailor"  cries,  and  falls  into  a  cough ; 
And  then  the  whole  quire  hold  their  hips,  and  laugh, 
And  waxen  in  their  mirth,  and  neeze,  and  swear 
A  merrier  hour  was  never  wasted  there.— > 
But  room.  Fairy :  here  comes  Oberon. 

Fat.  And  here  my  mistress. — ^Would  that  he  were 
gone! 

Enter  Obkron,  from  one  side,  with  his  train,  and 
Tftania,  from  the  other,  Vfith  hers, 

Obe.  ni  met  by  moon-light,  proud  Titania. 

TUa,  What,  jealous  Oberon !   Fairies^\  skip  hence  • 
I  have  forsworn  his  bed  and  company. 

Obe,  Tarry,  rash  wanton.    Am  not  I  thy  lord  ? 

Tita.  Then,  I  must  be  thy  lady;  but  I  know 
When  thou  hast  stol'n  away  from  fairy  land, 
And  in  the*  shape  of  Corin  sat  all  day, 
Playing  on  pip^  of  com,  and  versing  love 
To  amorous  Phillida.    Why  srt  thou  here, 
Come  firom  the  farthest  steep  of  India, 
But  that,  forsooth,  the  bouncing  Amaxon, 
Your  buskin'd  mistress  and  your  warrior  love, 
To  Theseus  must  be  wedded  ?  and  yon  come 
To  give  their  bed  joy  and  prosperity. 

O&e.  How  oanst  thou  thus,  for  shame,  Tetania, 
Glance  at  my  credit  with  Hippo]  yta. 


ii 
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Knowing  I  know  thy  love  to  Theseus  ? 

Didst  thou  not  lead  him  through  the  glimmering  night 

From  Perigenia,  whom  he  ravished  ? 

And  make  him  with  fair  JEgl^  break  his  faith, 

With  Ariadne,  and  Antiopa  ? 

Tita.  These  are  the  forgeries  of  jealousy : 
And  never,  since  the  middle  summer's  spring,' 
Met  we  on  hill,  in  dale,  fore&t,  or  mead, 
By  paved  fountain*,  or  hy  rushy  brook, 
Or  on  the  beached  margin  of  the  sea, 
To  dance  our  ringlets  to  the  whistling  wind. 
But  with  thy  brawls  thou  hast  disturbed  our  sport. 
Therefore  the  winds,  piping  to  us  in  vain. 
As  in  revenge,  have  suck'd  up  from  the  sea 
Contagious  fops;  which  falling  in  the  land. 
Have  every  pelting'  river  made  so  proud. 
That  they  have  overborne  their  continents : 
The  ox  hath  therefore  stretch'd  his  yoke  in  vain. 
The  ploughman  lost  his  sweat :  and  tbe  green  corn 
Hath  rotted,  ere  his  youth  attained  a  beard : 
The  fold  stands  empty  in  the  drowned  field. 
And  crows  are  fatted  with  the  murrain  flock : 
The  nine  men's  morris  is  fiU'd  up  with  mud  ;* 
And  the  quaint  mazes  on  the  wanton  green, 
For  lack  of  tread  are  undistinguishablo. 
The  human  mortals  want  their  winter  here : 
No  night  is  now  with  hymn  or  carol  blest ; 
Therefore  the  moon,  the  governess  of  floods. 
Pale  in  her  anger,  washes  all  the  air, 
That  rheumatic  diseases  do  abound : 
And  thorough  this  distemperature,  we  see 
The  seasons  alter:  hoary-headed  frosts 
Fall  in  the  fresh  lap  of  the  crimson  rose ; 
And  on  old  Hyem's  chin*,  and  icy  crown, 
An  odorous  chaplet  of  sweet  summer  buds 
Is,  as  in  mockery,  set.    The  spring,  the  summer. 
The  childing*  autunm,  angry  winter,  change 
Their  wonted  liveries ;  and  the  'mazed  world, 
By  their  increase,  now  knows  not  which  is  which. 
And  this  same  progeny  of  evils  comeo 
From  our  debate,  from  our  dissension : 
We  are  their  parents  and  original. 

Obe.  Do  you  amend  it  then ;  it  lies  in  you. 
Why  should  Titania  cross  her  Oberon? 
I  do  but  beg  a  little  changeling  boy, 
To  be  my  henohman. 

Tita,  Set  your  art^  at  rest : 

Thy*  fairy  land  buys  not  the  child  of  me. 
His  mother  was  a  votaress  of  my  order : 
And,  in  the  spiced  Indian  air,  by  night, 
Full  often  hath  she  gossip'd  by  my  side. 
And  sat  with  me  on  Neptune's  yellow  sands, 
Marking  th'  embarked  traders  on  the  flood ; 
When  we  have  laugh'd  to  see  the  sails  conceive, 
And  grow  big-bellied,  with  the  wanton  wind ; 
Which  she,  with  pretty  and  with  swinuning  gait 
Following,  (her  womb,  then  ripe*  with  my  young  iquire) 
Would  imitate,  and  sail  upon  the  land. 
To  fetch  me  trifles,  and  return  again, 
As  from  a  voyage,  rich  with  merchandise. 
But  she,  being  mortal,  of  that  boy  did  ctie; 
And  for  her  sake  I  do  rear  up  her  boy. 
And  for  her  sake  I  will  not  part  with  him. 

Ohe.  How  long  within  this  wood  intend  you  stay? 

Tita,  Perchance,  till  after  Theseus'  wedding-day. 
[f  you  will  patiently  dance  in  our  round, 
And  see  our  moonlight  revels,  go  with  us ; 
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If  not,  shun  me,  and  I  will  spare  your  haunts 

Obe.  Give  me  that  boy,  and  I  will  go  with  thee. 

Tita.  Not  for  thy  fairy  kingdom. — Fairies,  away ! 
We  shall  chide  downright,  if  I  longer  stay. 

[Exit  Titania,  ttith  her  tnun 

Obe.  Well,  go  thy  way :  thou  shalt  not  from  this 
grove. 
Till  I  torment  thee  for  this  injury. — 
My  gentle  Puck,  come  hither :  thou  remember'st 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory. 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin^s  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath, 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song. 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres, 
To  hecT  the  sea-maid's  music. 

Pvck.  I  remember. 

Obe.  That  very  time  I  saw  (but  thou  couldst  not) 
Flying  between  the  cold  moon  and  the  earth, 
Cupid  all  ann'd  :  a  certain  aim  he  took 
At  a  fair  vestal'*  throned  by  the  west. 
And  loos'd  his  love-shaft  smartly  from  his  bow. 
As  it  should  pierce  a  hundred  thousand  hearts : 
But  I  might  see  young  Cupid's  fiery  shaft 
Quench'd  in  the  chaste  beams  of  the  watery  mooo 
And  the  imperial  votaress  parsed  on. 
In  maiden  meditation,  fancy-free. 
Yet  mark'd  I  where  the  bolt  of  Cupid  fell  : 
It  fell  upon  a  little  western  flower, 
Before  milk-white,  now  purple  with  love's  wouiid| 
And  maidens  call  it  love-in-idleness. 
Fetch  me  that  flower ;  the  herb  I  ehow'd  thee  once : 
The  juice  of  it  on  sleeping  eyelids  laid, 
Will  make  or  man  or  woman  madly  dote 
Upon  the  next  live  creature  that  is  seen'\ 
Fetch  me  this  herb ;  and  be  thou  here  again, 
Ere  the  leviathan  can  swim  a  league. 

Puck.  I  'd'*  put  a  girdle  round  about  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes.  [Exit  Furs. 

Obe.  Having  onoe  this  juice, 

I  '11  watch  Titania  when  she  is  asleep, 
And  drop  the  liquor  of  it  in  her  eyes : 
Tne  next  thing  then  she  waking  looks  upon, 
^  it  on  lion,  bear,  or  wolf,  or  bull. 
On  meddling  monkey,  or  on  busy  ape,) 
She  shall  pursue  it  with  the  soul  of  love ; 
And  ere  I  take  this  charm  oflf  from  her  sight, 

iAs  I  can  take  it  with  another  herb) 
'11  make  her  render  up  her  page  to  me. 
But  who  comes  here  ?    I  am  invisible. 
And  I  will  over-hear  their  conference.  [Retiring 

Enter  Demetrius,  Helena /o//oirtng'  him. 

Dem.  I  love  thee  not,  therefore  pursue  me  not. 
Where  is  Lysander,  and  fair  Hermia  ? 
The  one  I  '11  slay,  the  other  slayeth  me.  * 
Thou  told'st  me  they  were  stol'n  into  this  wood, 
And  here  am  I,  and  wood"  within  this  wood. 
Because  I  cannot  meet  my  Hermia. 
Hence !  get  thee  gone,  aiiid  follow  me  no  more. 

Hel.  Yon  draw  me,  you  hard-hearted  adamant ; 
But  yet  you  draw  not  iron,  for  my  heart 
Is  true  as  steel :  leave  you  your  power  to  draw, 
And  I  shall  have  no  power  to  follow  you. 

Dem.  Do  I  entice  you  ?    Do  I  speak  you  fair  f 
Or,  rather,  do  I  not  in  plainest  truth 
Tell  you  I  do  not,  nor  I  cannot  lore  you  ? 

Hel  And  even  for  that  do  I  love  you  the  more. 
I  am  your  spaniel;  and,  Demetrius, 
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:    The  more  yon  beat  me.  I  will  fawn  on  yon : 
,    Use  me  but  as  your  spaniel,  spum  me,  strike  me, 
■     NVglect  me,  lose  me ;  only  give  me  leave, 
'    Unworthy  at  1  am,  to  follow  you. 

What  woner  place  can  I  beg  in  yonr  love, 
.    (And  yet  a  place  of  high  respect  with  me,) 
Tlun  to  be  used  a«  you  use  your  dog  ? 

Dm.  Tempt  not  too  i.4uch  the  hatred  of  my  spirit, 
For  I  am  sick  when  I  do  look  on  thee. 
Hei  And  I  am  sick  when  I  look  not  on  you. 
Dem.  You  do  impeach  your  modesty  too  much. 
To  leave  the  city,  and  commit  yourself 
Into  tlie  hands  of  one  that  loves  you  not ; 
lo  trust  the  opportoiiity  of  night, 
Aiid  the  ill  counsel  of  a  desert  place, 
With  the  rich  worth  of  your  virginity. 

HiL  Your  virtue  i«  my  privilege  for  that. 
[r  is  not  night,  when  I  do  see  your  face. 
Therefore  I  think  I  am  not  in  the  night ; 
Nor  doth  this  wood  lack  worlds  of  company, 
For  yon,  in  my  respect,  are  all  the  world. 
Then  how  can  it  be  said,  I  am  alone, 
When  all  the  world  is  here  to  look  on  me  ? 

Dem.  I  '11  ran  from  thee,  and  hide  me  in  the  brakes. 
And  leave  thee  to  the  mercy  of  wild  beasts. 

Hei  The  wildest  hath  not  such  a  heart  as  you. 
Ron  when  yon  will,  the  story  shall  be  changed ; 
Apollo  flies,  and  Daphne  holds  the  chase : 
The  dove  pursues  the  griffin ;  the  mild  hind 
Makes  speed  to  catch  the  tiger.    Bootless  speed  ! 
When  cowardice  pursues,  and  valour  flies. 

Dem.  I  will  not  stay  thy  questions :  let  me  go  ^ 
Or,  if  thou  follow  me,  do  not  believe 
But  I  shall  do  thee  mischief  in  the  wood. 

Hei.  Ay,  in  the  temple,  in  the  town,  the  ^eld, 
Yoa  do  me  mischief.     Fie,  Demetrius  I 
Vour  wrongs  do  set  a  scandal  on  my  sex : 
We  cannot  fight  for  love',  as  men  may  do ; 
We  should  be  woo'd,  and  were  not  made  to  woo. 
I '!]  follow  thee,  and  make  a  heaven  of  hell, 
To  die  upon  the  hand  I  love  so  well. 

[Exeunt  Dem.  and  Hsl. 
Obe.  Fare  thee  well,  nymph :  ere  he  do  leave  this  grove, 
I  ThoQ  shalt  fly  him,  and  he  shall  seek  thy  love. — 
I  Re-enter  Puck. 

I  H»t  thou  the  flower  there  ?    Welcome,  wanderer. 
Puck.  Ay,  there  it  is. 

Obe.  I  pray  thee,  give  it  me. 

I  bow  a  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows. 
Where  ox-lips,  and  the  nodding  violet  grows ; 
Quite  over-canopied  with  lush'  woodbine. 
With  «weet  musk-roses,  and  with  eglantine : 
Tbere  slee^  Titania,  some  time  of  the  night, 
Lall'd  in  these  bowers'  with  dances  and  delight ; 
And  there  the  snake  throws  her  enamelled  skm, 
Weed  wide  enough  to  wrap  a  fairy  in : 
And  with  the  juice  of  this  I  '11  streak  her  eyes, 
And  make  her  full  of  hateful  fantasies. 
Take  thou  some  of  it,  and  seek  through  this  grove : 
A  sweet  Athenian  lady  is  in  love 
^ith  a  diadainfoi  youth :  anoint  his  eyes ; 
Bat  do  it,  when  the  next  thing  he  espies 
,  Miy  be  the  lady.    Thou  shalt  know  the  man 
Br  the  Athenian  garments  he  hath  on. 
^leet  it  with  some  care,  that  he  may  prove 
More  fond  on  her,  than  she  upon  her  love, 
^•d  look  then  meet  me  ere  the  first  cock  crow. 
fuck.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  your  servant  shall  do  so. 

[ExetnU. 


SCENE  II.— -Another  Part  of  the  Wood. 
Enter  Titania,  trt^  her  train. 
Tita,  Gome,  now  a  roundel,  and  a  fairy  song ; 
Then,  for  the  third  part  of  a  minute,  hence : 
Some,  to  kill  cankers  in  the  musk-rose  buds  : 
Some  war  with  rear-mice*  for  their  leathern  wings, 
To  make  my  small  elves  coats ;  and  some  keep  back 
The  clamorous  owl,  that  nightly  hoots,  and  wonders 
At  our  quaint  spirits.    Sing  me  now  asleep ; 
Then  to  your  offices,  and  let  me  rest. 
fairies'  song. 

1  Fai.      You  spotted  makes,  wth  double  tongue, 

Thorny  hed^e-hogs,  be  not  seen, 
Neicts^  and  blind-worms^  do  no  wrong  ; 
Come  not  near  our  fairy  queen  : 

f!HORUS. 

Philomely  with  melody^ 
Sing  now  your*  sweet  lullaby  ; 
Lulh,  Itdla,  lullaby;  Mia,  lulla^  lullaby: 
Never  harm, 
Nor  spell  nor  charm, 
Come  oi*r  lovely  lady  nigh  ; 
Sof  good  night,  with  lullaby. 
II. 

2  Fai.      Weaving  spiders,  come  not  here  ; 

Hence  J  you  long-legged  spinners,  hence  : 
Beetles  black,  approach  not  near; 
Worm,  nor  snail,  do  no  offence. 

CHORUS. 

Philomel  with  melody,  &o. 
2  Fai.      Hence,  away  !  now  all  is  well. 
One,  aloof,  stand  sentinel. 

[Exeunt  Fairies.    Titanu  sleeps. 
Enter  Oberon. 
Obe.  What  thou  seest.  when  thou  dost  wake, 

[Anointing  Titania's  eye-lids. 
Do  it  for  thy  true  love  take ; 
Love,  and  languish  for  his  sake : 
Be  it  ounce,  or  cat,  or  bear, 
Pard,  or  boar  with  bristled  hair,     , 
In  thy  eye  that  shall  appear 
When  thou  wak'st,  it  is  thy  dear. 
Wake  when  some  vile  thing  is  near.  [EriU 

Enter  Ltsander  and  Hermia. 
Lys.  Fair  love,  you  faint  with  wandering  in  the  wood ; 
And,  to  speak  troth,  I  have  forgot  our  way : 
We  'U  rest  us,  Hermia,  if  you  think  it  good, 
And  tarry  for  the  comfort  of  the  day. 
Her.  Be  it  so,  Lysander :  find  you  out  a  bed, 
For  I  upon  this  bank  will  rest  my  head. 

Lys.  One  turf  shall  serve  as  pillow  for  us  both : 
One  heart,  one  bed,  two  bosoms,  and  one  troth. 

Her.  Nay,  good  Lysander ;  for  my  sake,  my  dear. 
Lie  further  off  yet :  do  not  lie  so  near. 

Lys.  0,  take  the  sense,  sweet,  of  my  innocence ; 
Love  takes  the  meaning  in  lovers  confidence.* 
I  mean,  that  my  heart  unto  yours  is  knit, 
So  that  but  one  heart  we  can  make  of  it : 
Two  bosoms  interchained  with  an  oath ; 
So  then,  two  bosoms,  and  a  single  troth. 
Then,  by  yonr  side  no  bed-room  me  deny, 
For,  lying  so,  Hermia,  I  do  not  lie. 

Her.  Lysander  riddles  very  prettily. 
Now  much  beshrew  my  manners  and  my  pridOi 
If  Hermia  meant  to  say  Lysander  lied. 
But,  gentle  friend,  for  love  and  courtesy 
Lie  fiirther  oflT;  in  human  modesty 
Such  pspcuration  as  may  well  be  said 
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BcoomeB  a  virtaous  bachelor  and  a  maid, 

So  far  be  distant ;  and  good  night,  sweet  friend. 

Thy  love  ne'er  alter  till  thy  sweet  life  end  ! 

Lys.  Amen,  amen,  to  that  fair  prayer,  say  I ; 
And  then  end  life,  when  I  end  loyalty! 
Here  is  my  bed  :  sleep  give  thee  all  his  rest ! 
^Her.  With  half  that  wish  the  wisher's  eyes  be 
press'd  !  [They  sleep. 

Enter  Puck. 
Puck.   Through  the  forest  have  I  gone, 
But  Athenian  found  I  none. 
On  whose  eyes  I  might  approve 
This  flower's  force  in  stirring  love. 
Night  and  silence  !  who  is  here  ? 
Weeds  of  Athens  he  doth  wear : 
This  is  he,  my  master  said, 
Despised  the  Athenian  maid ; 
And  here  the  maiden,  sleeping  sound 
On  the  dank  and  dirty  ground. 
Pretty  soul !  she  durst  not  lie 
Near  this  lack-love,  kill-courtesy. 
Churl,  upon  thy  eyes  I  throw 
All  the  power  this  nharm  doth  owe. 

[Anointing  his  eyes? 
When  thou  wa't'st,  let  love  forbid 
Sleep  his  seat  on  thy  eyelid. 
So  awake  when  I  am  gone, 
For  I  must  now  to  Oberon.  [Exit. 

Enter  Demi  trius  and  Helena,  running. 
Heh  Stay,  though  thou  kill  me,  sweet  Demetrius. 
Dem.  I  charoe  thee,  hence  ,*  and  do  not  haunt  me  thus. 
Hel.  O !  wilt  thou  darkling  leave  me  ?  do  not  so. 
Dem,  Stay,  on  thy  peril :  I  alone  will  go. 

[EtcU  Demetrius. 
Hel.  0  !  I  am  out  of  breath  in  this  fond  chase. 
The  more  my  prayer,  the  lesser  is  my  grace. 
Happy  is  Hermia,  wheresoo'er  she  lies, 
For  she  hath  blessed  and  attractive  eyes. 
How  came  her  eyes  so  bright  ?    Not  with  salt  tears : 
H  so,  my  eyes  are  oftener  wash'd  than  hers. 
No,  no,  I  am  as  ugly  as  a  bear. 
For  beasts  that  meet  me,  run  away  for  fear ; 
Therefore,  no  marvel,  though  Demetrius 
Do,  as  a  monster,  fly  my  presence  thus. 
What  wicked  and  dissembling  glass  of  mine 
Made  me  compare  with  Hermia's  sphery  eyne? — 
But  who  is  here  ? — Lysander  on  the  ground  ? 
Dead,  or  asleep  ? — I  see  no  blood,  no  wound. — 
Lysander,  if  you  live,  good  sir,  awake. 

Lys.   And  run  through  fire  I  will,  for  thy  sweet 
/  sake.  [Waking. 

Transparent  Helena !    Nature  here  shows  art*. 
That  through  thy  bosom  makes  me  see  thy  heart. 


Where  is  Demetrius  ?    0,  how  fit  a  word 
Is  that  vile  name  to  perish  on  my  sword  ! 

Hel.  Do  not  say  so,  Lysander ;  say  not  so. 
What  though  he  love  your  Hermia  ?  Lord !  what  though? 
Yet  Hermia  still  loves  you :  then,  be  content. 

Lys.  Content  with  Hermia  ?    No :  I  do  repent 
The  tedious  minutes  I  with  her  have  spent. 
Not  Hermia,  but  Helena  I  love. 
Who  will  not  change  a  raven  for  a  dove  ? 
The  will  of  man  is  by  his  reason  sway'd, 
And  reason  says  you  are  the  worthier  maid. 
Things  growing  are  not  ripe  until  their  season ; 
So  I,  being  young,  till  now  ripe  not  to  reason ) 
And  touching  now  the  point  of  human  skill. 
Reason  becomes  the  marshal  to  my  will. 
And  leads  me  to  your  eyes ;  where  I  overlook 
Love's  stories,  written  in  love's  richest  book. 

Hel.  Wherefore  was  I  to  this  keen  mockery  bom  ? 
When,  at  your  hands,  did  I  deserve  this  scorn  ? 
Is 't  not  enough,  is 't  not  enough,  young  man, 
That  I  did  never,  no,  nor  never  can, 
Deserve  a  sweet  look  from  Demetrius'  eye, 
But  you  must  flout  my  insufficiency  ? 
Good  troth,  you  do  me  wrong ;  good  sooth,  you  do, 
In  such  disdainful  manner  me  to  woo. 
But  fare  you  well :  perforee  I  must  confess, 
I  thought  you  lord  of  more  true  gentleness. 
0,  that  a  lady,  of  one  man  refus'd, 
Should,  of  another,  therefore,  be  abus'd  !  [Eaat 

Lys,  She  sees  not  Hermia. — Hermia,  sleep  thou  there ; 
And  never  may'st  thou  come  Lysander  near ; 
For,  as  a  surfeit  of  the  sweetest  things 
The  deepest  loathing  to  the  stomach  brings ) 
Or,  as  the  heresies,  that  men  do  leave, 
Are  hated  most  of  those  they  did  deceive; 
So  thou,  my  surfeit,  and  my  heresy. 
Of  all  be  hated,  but  the  most  of  me ; 
And  all  my  powers  address  their  love  and  might. 
To  honour  Helen,  and  to  be  her  knight.  [Exit 

Her.  Help  me,  Lysander,  help  me !  do  thy  best, 

[  Waking. 

To  pluck  this  crawling  serpent  from  my  breast. 
Ah,  me,  for  pity  ! — ^what  a  dream  was  here  !         * 
Lysander,  look,  how  I  do  quake  with  fear. 
Methought  a  Fcrpent  ate  my  heart  away, 
And  you  sat  smiling  at  his  cruel  prey.— 
Lysander  !  what,  remov'd  ?  Lysander !  lord  ! 
What,  out  of  hearing  ?  gone  ?  no  sound,  no  woid  ? 
Alack  !  where  are  you  ?  speak,  an  if  you  hear ; 
Speak,  of  all  loves  !  I  swoon  almost  with  fear. 
No  ? — then  I  will  perceive  you  are  not  nigh : 
Either  death,  or  you,  I  '11  find  immediately.         [ExiL 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    TiTANr  lying  asleep. 

Enter  Quince,  Snuo,  Bottom,  FLt>rs,  Snout,  and 
Starveling. 

Bot.  Are  we  all  met  ? 

Qutn.  Pat,  pat ;  and  here 's  a  marvellous  convenient 
{place  for  our  rehearsal.  This  green  plot  shall  be  our 
stage  this  hawthorn  brake  our  'tiring-house )  and 
we  will  do  it  in  aotior.,  as  we  will  do  it  before  the 
duke. 


Bot.  Peter  Quince, — 

Qutn.  What  say'st  thou,  bully  Bottom  ? 

Bot.  There  are  things  in  this  comedy  of  '^  Pyramas 
and  Thisby,"  that  will  never  please.  First,  Pyramua 
must  draw  a  sword  to  kill  himself,  whioh  the  ladies 
cannot  abide.    How  answer  you  that  ? 

Snout.  By  'rlakin',  a  parlous  fear. 

Stor.  I  believe  we  must  leave  the  killing  ont,  when 
all  is  done. 

Bot.  Not  a  y^hiX :  I  have  a  device  to  make  all  well. 


« This  dirMtim  not  iAf.«.     •  MaloD«*f  rMding  **  Kalnra  Aowi  Iwr  ut.**    >  Hy  •!«- Inly  Ml. 
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Wiito  me  a  prologae ;  and  let  the  prologue  seem  to 

ny,  we  will  do  no  harm  with  our  sworda,  and  that 

I  P>ramitf  is  not  killed   indeed:   and,  te  the  more 

b«tter  ftbgaranee.  tell  them,  that  I,  Pyramns,  am  not 
pyranius,  but  Bottom  the  weaver.  Thia  will  put  them 
0ot  of  fear. 

Qm.  Well,  we  will  have  raoh  a  prologue,  and  it 
sball  be  written  in  eight  and  six.^ 

Bet.  No,  make  it  two  more :  let  it  be  written  in 
eight  and  eight. 

SmouI.  Will  not  the  ladies  be  afeard  of  the  lion  ? 

Star.  I  fear  it,  I  promise  yon. 

Bat.  Masters,  you  ought  to  consider  with  yourselTes : 
to  bnof  in,  God  i^ield  us !  a  lion  among  ladies,  is  a  most 
dreadml  thing  ;^for  there  is  not  a  more  fearful  wild- 
fovl  than  your  lion  living,  and  we  ought  to  look  to  it. 

Snovt.  Therefore,  another  prologue  must  tell  he  is 
m  a  lion. 

Bot.  Nay,  you  must  name  his  name,  and  half  his 
fsee  nrast  be  seen  through  the  lion's  neck ;  and  he 
kuDself  must  speak  through,  saying  thus,  or  to  the 
aae  defect : — ^'  Ladies,  or  fair  ladies,  I  would  wish 
jwL  or.  I  would  request  you,  or,  I  would  entreat  you, 
tuA  to  fear,  not  to  tremble :  my  life  for  yours.  If  you 
taink  I  eome  hither  as  a  lion,  it  were  pity  of  my  life  : 
M,  I  am  DO  mush  thing :  I  am  a  man  as  other  men 
ire:''  and  there,  indeed,  let  him  name  his  name,  and 
tell  them  plainly  he  is  Snug,  the  joiner. 

(Inn,  Well,  it  shall  be  so.  But  there  is  two  hard 
diioga:  that  is,  to  bring  the  moonlight  into  a  chamber; 
faryoQ  know,  Pyramus  and  Thisby  meet  by  moonlight. 

Saitg.  Doth  the  moon  shine  that  night  we  play  our 
pUy? 

Bat.  A  calendar,  a  calendar !  look  in  the  almanack ; 
M  oat  moonshine,  find  out  moonshine. 

Qian.  Yes,  it  doth  ahine  that  night. 

Bdt.  Why,  then  you  may  leave  a  casement  of  the 
great  chamber  window,  wh^re  we  play,  open;  and  the 
QOOB  may  shine  in  at  the  casement. 

(M.  Ay ;  or  else  one  must  come  in  with  a  bush  of 
t^  and  a  lanthom,  and  say,  he  comes  to  disfigure, 
V  to  present,  the  person  of  moonshine.  Then,  there 
a  laother  thuig :  we  must  have  a  wall  in  the  great 
chunber;  for  Pyramus  and  Thisby  (says  the  story.) 
d^  talk  through  the  chink  of  a  wall. 

Saug.  You  can  never  bring  in  a  wall.— 'What  say 
T6Q.  Bottom? 

Bat.  Some  man  or  other  must  present  wall ;  and  let 
hm  hare  acme  plaster,  or  some  lime*,  or  some  rough- 
Q^t  about  him,  to  signify  wall :  and'  let  him  hold  his 
issin  thus,  and  through  that  <»anny  shall  Pyramus 
lEd  Thisby  whisper. 

Qttia.  If  that  may  be,  then  all  is  well.  Come,  sit 
io^n.  erery  mother's  son,  and  rehearse  your  parts. 
Frnmus,  you  begin.  When  you  have  spoken  your 
?^»eh.  enter  into  that  brake;  and  so  every  one  ac- 
K<nliii«  to  his  cue. 

Enter  Puck  behind. 
I    P&db.  What  hempen  home-spuna  have  we  swagger- 
ing here, 
Senear  the  endle  of  the  fairy  queen? 
I  ^  a  play  toward  ?    I'll  be  an  auditor ; 
1 13  idor  toof  perhaps,  if  I  see  cause. 
'    Qms.  Speak,  Psrnunus. — ^Thisby,  stand  forth. 
'    ^.  ^Thisby,  the  flowers  have*  odious  savours 
Bweet," — 

Q^.  OdonnL  odours. 

?jr.  -*..<<  odours  savours  sweet : 


So  hath  thy  breath,  my  dearest  Thisby,  dear.^— > 
But,  hark,  a  voice !  stay  thou  but  here  a  while, 

And  by  and  by  1  will  to  thee  appear."  [Exk, 

Puck.  A  stranger  Pyramus  than  e'er  play'd  here. 

[Exit. 
This.  Must  I  speak  now? 

Quin.  Ay,  marry,  must  you ;  for  you  must  under- 
stand, he  goes  but  to  see  a  noise  that  he  heard,  and 
to  come  again. 

This.  "  Most  radiant  Pyramus,  most  lily-white  of  hue, 
Of  colour  like  the  red  rose  on  triumphant  brier, 
Most  brisky  juvenal,  and  eke  most  lovely  Jew, 

As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would  never  tire, 
I  '11  meet  thee,  Pyramus,  at  Ninny's  tomb." 

Quin.  Ninus'  tomb,  man.    Why  you  must  not  spe^k 

that  yet;  that  you  answer  to  Pyramus.     You  speak  all 

your  part  at  once,  cues  and  all. — Pyramus,  enter :  your 

cue  is  past ;  it  is,  "  never  tire." 

Re-enter  Puck,  and  Bottom  with  an  ass's  head  on.* 

This.  0 ! — "  As  true  as  truest  horse,  that  yet  would 

never  tire." 
Pyr.  "  If  I  were,  fair  Thisby,  I  were  only  thine."— 
^in.  0  monstrous !  O  strange !  we  are  haunted. 
Pray,  masters !  fly,  masters !  help ! 

[Exeunt  Chumsj  in  eonjusion.* 
Puck.  I  '11  follow  you,  I  '11  lead  you  about  a  round, 
Through  bog,  through  bush,  through  brake,  through 
brier : 
Sometime  a  horse  I  '11  be,  sometime  a  hound, 

A  hog,  a  headless  bear,  sometime  a  fire ; 
And  neigh,  and  bark,  and  grunt,  and  roar,  and  bum, 
Like  horse,  hound,  hog,  bear,  ^^  at  every  turn.  [£brt(. 
Bot.  Why  do  they  run  away  ?  this  is  a  knavery  of 
them,  to  make  me  afeanl. 

Re-enter  Snout. 
Snout.  0  Bottom !  thou  art  changed :  what  do  I  see 
on  thee  ?  [Exit,  frightened.'' 

Bot.  What  do  you  see?  you  see  an  ass's  head, of 
your  own,  do  you  ? 

Re-enter  Quincs. 

Quin.  Bless  thee,   Bottom!   bless  thee!  thou  art 

translated.  [Exit,  frightened.* 

Bot.  I  see  their  knavery.     This  is  to  make  an  ass 

of  me,  to  fright  me,  if  they  could ;  but  I  will  not  stir 

from  this  place,  do  what  they  can.    I  will  walk  up  and 

down  here,  and  I  will  sing,  that  they  shall  hear  I  am 

not  afraid.  [Sings, 

The  oosel-coek*,  so  black  of  hue^ 

With  orange-tawny  bill, 
Thi  throstle  with  his  note  so  true, 
The  wren  with  little  quHl. 
Tf  to.  What  angel  wakes  me  from  my  flowery  bed  ? 

I  ifaking. 
Bot.      The  finch,  the  sparrow,  and  the  lark^ 
Tne  phin-song  cuckoo  gray^ 
Whose  note  full  nuiny  a  nutn  doth  markj 
And  dares  not  answer,  nay; 
for,  indeed,  who  would  set  his  wit  to  so  foolish  a  bird? 
who  would  give  a  bird  the  lie,  though  he  cry  ^'  cuckoo" 
never  so? 

Ttta.  I  pray  thee,  gentle  mortal,  sing  again : 
Mine  ear  is  much  enamour'd  of  thy  note, 
So  is  mine  eye  enthralled  to  thy  shape; 
And  thy  fair  virtue's  force,  perforce,  doth  move  ma. 
On  the  first  view,  to  say,  to  swear,  I  love  thee. 

Bot.  Methinks,  mistress,  you  should  have  little 
reason  for  that :  and  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  reason  and 
love  keep  little  company  together  now-a-days.    The 
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more  the  pity,  that  ■ome  honest  neighbotm  will  not 
make  them  friends.    Nay,  I  ean  gleok'  upon  occasion. 

Tita.  Thou  art  as  wise  as  thou  art  beautiful. 

Bot.  Not  80,  neither ;  but  if  I  had  wit  enough  to  get 
out  of  this  wood.  I  have  enough  to  serve  mine  own  turn. 

Tita.  Out  of  this  wood  do  not  desire  to  go : 
Thou  shalt  remain  here,  whether  thou  wilt  or  no. 
I  am  a  spirit  of  no  common  rate ', 
The  summer  still  doth  tend  upon  my  state, 
And  I  do  love  thee :  therefore,  go  with  me ; 
I  '11  give  thee  fairies  to  attend  on  thee ; 
And  they  shall  fetch  thee  jewels  from  the  deep, 
And  sing  while  thou  on  pressed  flowers  dost  sleep : 
And  I  will  purge  thy  mortal  grossnef  s  so, 
That  thou  shalt  like  an  airy  spirit  go. — 
Peas-blossom  !  Cobweb  !  Moth !  and  Mustard-seed. 
Enter  four  Fairies, 

1  Fat.  Ready. 

2  Fat.  And  I. 

3  Fat.  And  I. 

4  Fat.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
Tita.  Be  kind  and  courteous  to  this  gentleman : 

Hop  in  his  walks,  and  gambol  in  his  eyes ; 
Feed  him  with  apricocks,  and  dewberries, 
With  purple  grapes,  green  figs,  and  mulberries. 
Their  honey  bags  steal  from  the  humble-bees, 
And  for  night  tapers  crop  their  waxen  thighs, 
And  light  them  at  the  fiery  glow-worm's  eyes, 
To  have  my  love  to  bed,  and  to  arise ; 
And  pluck  the  wings  from  painted  butterflies, 
To  fan  the  moon-beams  from  his  sleeping  eyes. 
Nod  to  him,  elves,  and  do  him  oourtesies. 

1  Fat.  Hail<  mortol. 

2  Fat.  Hail ! 

3  Fat.  Hail ! 

4  Fat.  Hail ! 

Bot.  I  cry  your  worship's  mercy,  heartily. — ^I  be- 
seech, your  worship's  name, 

Cob.  Cobweb. 

Bot.  I  shall  desire  of  you  more  acquaintance,  good 
master  Cobweb.  If  I  cut  my  finger,  I  shall  make  bold 
with  you. — Your  name,  honest  gentleman  ? 

Peas.  Peas-blossom. 

Bot.  I  pray  you,  commend  me  to  mistress  Squash, 
your  mother,  and  to  master  Peascod,  your  father. 
Good  master  Peas-blossom,  I  shall  desire  of  you  more 
acquaintance  too. — Your  name,  I  beseech  you,  sir  ? 

Mtis.  Mustard-seed. 

Bot.  Good  master  Mustard-seed,  I  know  your  pa- 
tience well:  that  same  cowardly,  giant-like  ox-beef 
hath  devoured  many  a  gentleman  of  your  house.  I 
promise  you,  your  landred  hath  made  my  eyes  water 
ere  now.  I  des.re  of  you  more  acquaintance,  good 
master  Mustard-seed. 

Tita.  Come,  wait  upon  him :  lead  him  to  my  bower. 
The  moon,  methinks,  looks  with  a  watery  eye, 
And  when  she  weeps,  weeps  every  little  flower. 
Lamenting  some  enforced  chastity. 
Tie  up  my  lover's  tongue,  and  bring  him  silently. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Part  of  the  Wood. 
Enter  Oberon. 
Obe.  I  wonder,  if  Titania  be  awak'd ; 
Then,  what  it  was  that  next  came  in  her  eye, 
Which  she  must  dote  on  in  extremity. 

Enter  Puck. 
Here  comes  my  me.^'senger. — ^How  now,  mad  spirit? 
What  night-rule'  now  about  this  haunted  grove  ? 
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Puck.  My  roistrest  with  a  monster  it  in  lore. 
Near  to  her  close  and  consecrated  bower. 
While  she  was  in  hef  dull  and  sleeping  noiir, 
A  crew  of  patches,  rude  mechanicals. 
That  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalls, 
Were  met  together  to  rehearse  a  play, 
Intended  for  great  Theseus'  nuptial  day. 
The  shallowest  thick-skin  of  that  barren  soft, 
Who  Pyramus  presented  in  their  sport, 
Forsook  his  scene,  and  enter'd  in  a  brake. 
When  I  did  him  at  this  advantage  take ; 
An  af  s's  nowl'  I  fixed  on  his  head : 
Anon,  his  Thisbe  roust  be  answered, 
And  forth  my  mimic  comes.    When  they  him  sfiy. 
As  wild  geese  that  the  creeping  fowlef  eye. 
Or  russet-pated  choughs,  many  in  EOrt, 
Rising  and  cawing  at  the  gun's  report. 
Sever  themselves,  and  madly  sweep  the  sky; 
So,  at  his  sight,  away  his  fellows  fly. 
And,  at  our  stamp,  here  o'er  and  o'er  one  falls : 
He  murder  cries,  snd  help  from  Athens  calls. 
Their  sense  thus  weak,  lest  with  their  fears  thus  stronSy 
Made  senseless  things  begin  to  do  them  wrong. 
For  briers  and  thorns  at  their  apparel  snatchy    . 
Some,  sleeves,  soroe^  hats,  from  yieiders  all  things  cmtelu 
I  led  them  on  in  this  distracted  fear. 
And  left  sweet  Pyramus  translated  there ; 
When  in  that  moment  (so  it  came  to  pass,) 
Titania  wak'd,  and  straightway  loVd  an  ass. 

Obe.  This  falls  out  better  than  1  could  devise. 
But  hast  thou  yet  latch'd*  the  Athenian's  eyes 
With  the  love-juice,  as  I  did  bid  thee  do? 

Puck.  I  took  him  sleeping,  (that  is  finish'd  too) 
And  the  Athenian  woman  by  his  side. 
That,  when  he  wak'd,  of  force  she  must  be  ey'd. 
Enter  Dxmetrius  and  Hxrmia. 

Obe.  Stand  dose :  this  is  the  same  Athenian. 

Ptidb.  This  is  the  woman;  but  not  this  the  man. 

[Tkey  stand  e^tnt.* 

Dem.  0 !  why  rebuke  you  him  that  loves  you  so? 
Lay  breath  so  bitter  on  your  bitter  foe. 

Her.  Now,  1  but  chide ;  but  I  should  use  thee  worse. 
For  thou,  1  fear,  hast  given  me  cause  to  curse. 
If  thou  hast  slain  Lysander  in  his  sleep, 
Being  o'er  shoes  in  blood,  plunge  in  the  deep, 
And  kill  me  too. 

The  sun  was  not  so  true  unto  the  day, 
Aj  he  to  me.    Would  he  have  stol'n  away 
From  sleeping  Hermia?    I  '11  believe  as  soon, 
This  whole  earth  may  be  bor'd,  and  that  the  mooa 
May  through  the  centre  creep,  and  so  displease 
Her  brother's  noon-tide  with  th'  Antipodes. 
It  cannot  be  but  thou  hast  murder'd  him ; 
So  should  a  murderer  look,  so  dead,  so  gnm. 

Dem.  So  should  the  murder'd  look,  and  so  sboold  U 
Pierc'd  through  the  heart  with  your  stem  cruelty; 
Yet  you,  the  murderer,  look  as  bright,  as  dear, 
As  yonder  Venus  in  her  glimmering  sphere. 

Her.  What 's  this  to  my  Lysander?  where  is  bo? 
Ah,  good  Demetrius,  wilt  thou  give  him  me? 

Dem.  I  had  rather  give  his  carcase  to  my  hoiindb. 

Her.  Out,  dog !  out,  cur !  thou  driest  me  past  Ibo 
bounds  ^ 

Of  maiden's  patience.    Hast  thou  slain  him  then? 
Henceforth  be  never  nnmber'd  among  men ! 
0 !  once  tell  true,  tell  true,  e'en  for  my  sake ; 
Durst  thou  have  look'd  upon  him,  being  awake, 
And  hast  thou  kill'd  him  sleeping  ?    O  brave  towk  I 
Could  not  a  worm,  an  adder,  do  so  much  ? 
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At  Mtt  did  it ;  for  -with  doabler  tongue 
Tbaa  thine,  thoa  serpent,  nerer  adder  stung. 

Dim.  Yon  spend  your  passion  in  a  mispris'd  flood :' 
I  iffl  not  guilty  of  Lysander's  blood, 
Nor  ii  he  dead,  for  aught  that  I  can  tell. 
Ber.  I  pray  thee,  tell  me,  then,  that  he  is  well. 
Dm,  And,  if  I  could,  what  should  I  get  therefore? 
Htr.  A  priTilege,  never  to  see  me  more.-— 
Ifld  from  thy  hatod  presence  part  I  so ; 
See  me  no  more,  whether  he  be  dead  or  no.  [Exit, 

Dm.  There  is  no  following  her  in  this  fierce  Tein : 
Here,  therefore,  for  a  while  I  will  remain. 
So  aonow's  heaTineas  doth  heavier  grow 
For  debt  that  bankrupt  sleep  doth  sorrow  owe; 
Which  now  in  some  slight  measure  it  will  pay, 
\i  for  hu  tender  here  1  make  some  stay.      [Iabs  down. 
Obe.  What  hast  thou  done?  thou  hast  mistaken 
quite,  [Coming  forward. 

And  laid  the  love-juice  on  some  true-love's  sight : 
Of  thy  misprision  must  perforce  ensue 
Some  true-love  tum'd,  uid  not  a  false  tum'd  true. 
Puek.  Then  fate  o'er-rules;  that  one  man  holding 
troth, 
A  minion  fail,  confounding  oath  on  oath. 

Obe,  About  the  wood  go  swifter  than  the  wind. 
And  Helena  of  Athens  look  thou  find : 
A!l  faney-sick  she  is,  and  pale  of  cheer 
With  sighs  of  love,  that  cost  the  fresh  blood  dear. 
By  Mine  illusion  see  you  bring  her  here : 
I  W  charm  his  eyes  against  she  do  appear. 

Puck,  I  go,  I  go ;  look  how  I  go ; 
S«ifier  than  arrow  from  the  Tartar's  bow.  [Exit, 

Obi.  Flower  of  this  purple  die, 
Hjt  with  Cupid's  archery, 

Smk  in  apple  of  his  eye.  [Anointing  his  eyes. 

When  his  love  he  doth  espy. 
Let  her  shine  as  gloriously 
As  the  Venus  of  the  sky,— 
When  thou  wak'st,  if  she  be  by. 
Beg  of  her  for  remedy. 

Re-enter  Puck. 
PiUk,  Captain  of  our  fairy  band, 
Helena  is  here  at  hand, 
And  the  youth,  mistook  by  me. 
Pleading  for  a  lover's  fee. 
Shall  we  their  fond  pageant  see  ? 
Lord,  what  fools  theee  mortals  be  ! 

Obe,  Stand  aside :  the  noise  they  make 
Will  cause  Demetrius  to  awake. 

Puek.  Then  will  two  at  once  woo  one ; 
That  must  needs  be  sport  alone ; 
And  those  things  do  best  please  me. 
That  befal  preposterously.  [They  stand  apart. 

Enter  Ltsander  and  Hklkna. 
Lys.  Why  should  you  think  that  I  should  woo  in  scorn? 
Soom  and  derision  never  come  in  tears : 
Look,  when  1  vow  I  weep,  and  vows  so  bom, 

tn  their  nativity  all  truth  appears.  ■ 
How  ean  these  things  in  me  seem  scorn  to  you. 
Bearing  the  badge  of  faith  to  prove  them  true  ? 
M.  You  do  advance  your  cunning  more  and  more. 
When  truth  kills  t^th,  O,  devilish-holy  fray ! 
Theee  vows  are  Hermias :  will  you  give  her  o'er? 

Weigh  oath  with  oath,  and  you  will  nothing  weigh; 
Your  vows,  to  her  and  me,  put  in  two  scales, 
Wilt  even  weigh,  and  both  as  light  as  tales. 
Lm,  I  had  no  judgment,  when  to  her  I  swore. 
fttl.  Nor  none,  in  my  nund,  now  you  give  her  o'er. 
I^i.  Demetrius  loves  her,  and  he  loves  not  you. 

*  *•  a  t^ggtiM*i  mood  :  in  f.  •.      *  prinoMi :  in  f.  e.     >  Eftt. 


Bern.  0  Helen,  goddess,  nymph,  perfect,  divine  ! 

[Awaking, 
To  what,  my  love,  shall  I  compare  thme  eyne  ? 
Crystal  is  muddy.    O  !  how  ripe  in  show 
Thy  lips,  those  kissing  cherries,  tempting  grow ' 
That  pure  congealed  white,  high  Taurus  snow, 
Fann'd  with  the  eastern  wind,  turns  to  a  crow,  ^ 

When  thou  hold'st  up  thy  hand.    O,  let  me  kiss 
This  impress*  of  pure  white,  this  seal  of  bliss ! 
Hel.  0  spite !  0  hell !  I  see  you  all  are  bent 
To  set  against  me,  for  your  merriment : 
If  you  were  civil,  and  knew  courtesy. 
You  would  not  do  me  thus  much  injury. 
Can  you  not  hate  me,  as  I  know  you  do. 
But  you  must  join  in  souls  to  mock  me  too? 
If  you  were  men,  as  men  you  are  in  show. 
You  would  not  use  a  gentle  lady  so  : 
To  vow,  and  swear,  and  superpraise  my  parts, 
When,  I  am  sure,  you  hate  me  with  your  hearts. 
You  both  are  rivals,  and  love  Hennia, 
And  now  both  rivals,  to  mock  Helena. 
A  trim  exploit,  a  manly  enterprise, 
To  conjure  tears  up  in  a  poor  maid's  eyes  ^ 

With  your  derision !  none  of  noble  sort 
Would  so  offend  a  virgin,  and  extort 
A  poor  soul's  patience,  all  to  make  you  sport. 

Lys.  You  are  unkind,  Demetrius ;  be  not  so, 
For  you  Jove  Herrhia ;  this^  you  know,  I  know : 
And  here,  with  all  good  will,  with  all  my  heart, 
In  Hermia's  love  I  yield  you  up  my  part ; 
And  yours  in  Helena  to  me  bequeath, 
Whom  I  do  love,  and  will  do  till  my  death. 
Hel.  Never  did  mockers  waste  more  idle  breath 
Dem.  Lysander,  keep  thy  Hermia:  I  will  none: 
If  e'er  I  lov'd  her,  all  that  love  is  gone. 
My  heart  to  her  but  as  guest- wise  Eojoum'd, 
And  now  to  Helen  is  it  home  retum'd. 
There  to  remain. 

Lys.  Helen,  it  is  not  so. 

Jkm.  Disparage  not  the  faith  thou  dost  not  know, 
Lest  to  thy  peril  thou  aby  it  dear. — 
Look,  where  thy  love  comes :  yonder  is  thy  dear. 
Enter  Hermia. 
Her.  Dark  night,  that  from  the  eye  his  function  takes, 
The  ear  more  quick  of  apprehension  makes ; 
Wherein  it  doth  impair  the  seeing  sense, 
It  pays  the  hearing  double  recompense. 
Thou  art  not  by  mine  eye,  Lysander,  found , 
Mine  ear,  I  thank  it,  brought  me  to  thy  sound. 
But  why  unkindly  didst  thou  leave  me  so  ? 

Lys.  Why  should  he  f?tay,  whom  love  doth  press  to  go  ? 
Her.  What  love  could  press  Lysander  from  my  side  ? 
Lys.  Lysander's  love,  that  would  not  let  him  bide, 
Fair  Helena,  who  more  engilds  the  night 
Than  all  yon  fiery  oes*  and  eyes  of  light. 
Why  seck'st  thou  me?  could  not  this  make  thee  know^ 
The  hate  I  bare  thee  made  me  leave  thee  so  ? 
Her.  You  speak  not  as  you  think :  it  cannot  be. 
Hel.  Lo !  she  is  one  of  this  confederacy. 
Now  I  perceive  they  have  conjoinM,  all  three. 
To  fashion  this  false  sport  in  spite  of  me. 
Injurious  Hermia !  most  ungrateful  maid  ! 
Have  you  conspir'd,  have  you  with  these  contriv'd 
To  bait  me  with  this  foul  derision  ? 
Is  all  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  shar'd, 
The  sisters'  vows,  the  hours  that  we  have  spent, 
When  we  have  chid  the  hasty-footed  time 
For  parting  us, — 0 !  is  all  forgot  ? 
All  school  days'  friendship,  childhood's  innocence? 
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We,  Hennift,  like  two  artificial  gods, 

Have  with  our  needles  created  both  one  flower, 

Both  on  one*  sampler,  sitting  on  one  cushion, 

Both  warbling  of  one  song,  both  in  one  key. 

As  if  our  hands,  our  sides,  voices,  and  minds. 

Had  been  incorporate.     So  we  grew  together, 

Like  to  a  double  cherry,  seeming  parted, 

But  yet  an  union  in  partition ; 

Two  loving^  berries  moulded  on  one  stem, 

So,  with  two  seeming  bodies,  but  one  heart ; 

Two  of  the  first,  like  coats  in  heraldry. 

Due  but  to  one,  and  crowned  with  one  crest. 

Aud  will  you  rend  our  ancient  love  asunder, 

To  join  with  men  in  scorning  your  poor  friend  ? 

It  is  not  friendly,  h  is  not  maidenly : 

Our  sex,  as  well  as  I,  may  chide  you  for  it. 

Though  I  alone  do  feel  the  injury. 

Her.  I  am  amazed  at  your  passionate  words. 
I  scorn  you  not :  it  seems  that  you  scorn  me. 

Hel.  Have  you  not  set  Lysander,  as  in  scorn, 
To  follow  me,  and  praise  my  eyes  and  face, 
And  made  your  other  love,  Demetrius, 
(Who  even  but  now  did  spurn  me  wiUi  his  foot, 
To  call  me  goddess,  nymph,  divine,  and  rare, 
Precious,  celestial  ?    Wherefore  speaks  he  this 
To  her  he  hates  ?  and  wherefore  doth  Lysander 
Deny  your  love,  so  rich  within  his  soul, 
And  tender  me,  forsooth,  affection. 
But  by  your  setting  on,  by  your  consent? 
What  though  I  be  not  so  in  grace  as  you, 
So  hung  upon  with  love,  so  fortunate. 
But  miserable  most  to  love  unlov'd. 
This  you  should  pity,  rather  than  despise. 

Her,  I  understand  not  what  you  mean  by  this, 

Hel.  Ay,  do,  persever,  counterfeit  sad  looks, 
Make  mouths  upon  me  when  I  turn  my  back ; 
Wink  at  each  other ;  hold  the  sweet  jest  up : 
This  sport,  well  carried,  shall  be  chronicled. 
If  you  had  any  pity,  grace,  or  manners, 
You  would  not  make  me  such  an  argument. 
But,  fare  ye  well :  't  is  partly  mine  own  fault. 
Which  death,  or  absence,  soon  shall  remedy. 

Lys.  Stay,  gentle  Helena:  hear  my  excuse: 
My  love,  my  life,  my  soul,  fair  Helena ! 

Hel  0  excellent ! 

Her.  Sweet,  do  not  soom  her  so. 

Dem.  If  she  cannot  entreat,  I  can  compel. 

Lys.  Thou  canst  compel  no  more  than  she  entreat : 
Thy  threats  have  no  more  strength  than  her  weak 

prayers. — 
Helen,  I  love  thee ;  by  my  life,  I  do : 
I  swear  by  that  which  I  will  lose  for  thee, 
To  prove  him  false,  that  says  I  love  thee  not. 

Dem.  I  say,  I  love  thee  more  than  he  can  do. 

Lys.  If  thou  say  so,  withdraw,  and  prove  it  too. 

liem.  Quick,  come, — 

Her.  Lysander,  whereto  tends  all  this  ?  [Holding  him.^ 

Lys.  Away,  you  Ethiop ! 

Dem.  No,  no,  he  '11— 

Seem  to  break  loose;  take  on,  as  you  would  follow; 
But  yet  come  not.    You  are  a  tame  man,  go ! 

Lys.  Hang  oft,  thou  cat,  thou  burr !  vile  thing,  let 
loose. 
Or  I  will  shske  thee  from  me  like  a  serpent. 

Hit.  Why  are  you  grown  so  rude  ?  what  change  is  this, 
Sweet  love? 

Lys.  Thy  love  ?  out,  tawny  Tartar,  out  I 

Out,  loathed  medicine !  hated  potion,  hence ! 

Her.  Do  you  not  jest  ? 

^  loTvly :  in  f.  •.     •  Nol  ia  f.  •.     *  news :  in  f.  e. 


Hel.  Yes,  'sooth ;  and  m  do  yen 

Lys.  Demetrius,  I  will  keep  my  word  with  thee. 

liem,  I  would,  I  had  your  bond ;  for,  I  peroeiray 
A  weak  bond  holds  yon :  1  '11  not  trust  your  word. 

Lys.  What !  should  I  hurt  her,  strike  her,  kill  ha 
dead? 
Although  I  hate  her,  I  '11  not  harm  her  so. 

Her.  What !  can  you  do  me  greater  harm  than  hate  i 
Hate  me  !  wherefore  ?  0  me !  what  means*  my  love  i 
Am  not  I  Hermia  ?    Are  not  you  Lysander  ? 
I  am  as  fair  now,  as  I  was  erewfaile. 
Since  night,  yon  lov'd  me ;  yet,  since  night  you  left  me 
Why,  then  you  left  me  (0,  the  gods  forbid !) 
In  earnest,  shall  I  say  ? 

Lys.  Ay,  by  my  life; 

And  never  did  desire  to  see  thee  more. 
Therefore,  be  out  of  hope,  of  question,  doubt ; 
Be  certain,  nothing  truer :  't  is  no  jest. 
That  I  do  hate  thee,  and  love  Helena. 

Her.  0  me ! — ^you  juggler !  you  canker-bloosom  ! 
You  thief  of  love  !  what,  have  you  come  by  night. 
And  stoFn  my  love's  heart  from  him  ? 

Hel.  Fine,  i'  faith  > 

Have  you  no  modesty,  no  maiden  shame. 
No  touch  of  bashfulness  ?    What,  will  yon  tear 
Impatient  answers  from  my  gentle  tongue  ? 
Fie,  fie !  you  counterfeit,  you  puppet,  you  ! 

Her.  Puppet !  why  so  ?  Ay,  that  way  goes  the  game 
Now  I  perceive  that  she  hath  made  compare 
Between  our  statures :  she  hath  urg'd  her  height, 
And  with  her  personage,  her  tall  personage. 
Her  height,  forsooth,  she  hath  prevailed  with  him.— 
And  are  you  grown  so  high  in  his  esteem, 
Because  I  am  so  dwarfish,  and  so  low  ? 
How  low  am  I,  thou  paintecL  maypole?  speak;* 
How  low  am  I  ?    I  am  not  yet  so  low. 
But  that  my  nails  can  reach  unto  thine  eyes. 

Hel.  I  pray  you,  though  you  mock  me,  gentlemen, 
Let  her  not  hurt  me :  I  was  never  curst; 
I  have  no  gift  at  all  in  shrewishness ; 
I  am  a  right  maid  for  my  cowardice : 
Let  her  not  strike  me.    You,  perhaps,  msy  think, 
Because  she  is  something  lower  than  myself, 
That  I  can  match  her. 

Her.  Lower !  hark,  again. 

Hel.  Good  Hermia,  do  not  be  so  bitter  with  me. 
I  evermore  did  love  you,  Hermia, 
Did  ever  keep  your  counsels,  never  wrong'd  yon  ; 
Save  that,  in  love  unto  Demetrius, 
I  told  him  of  your  stealth  unto  this  wood. 
He  followed  you ;  for  love,  I  followed  him ; 
But  he  hath  chid  roe  hence,  and  threaten'd  me 
To  strike  me,  spurn  me,  nay,  to  kill  me  too : 
And  now,  so  you  will  let  me  quiet  go. 
To  Athens  will  I  bear  my  folly  back, 
And  follow  you  no  farther.    Let  me  go: 
You  see  how  simple  and  how  fond  I  am. 

Her.  Why,  get  you  gone.  Whois'tthathindereyou? 

Hel.  A  foolish  heart,  that  I  leave  here  behind. 

Her.  What,  with  Lysander  ? 

Hel.  With  Demetrius. 

Lys.  Be  not  afraid :  she  shall  not  harm  thee,  Helena. 

Ikm.  No,  sir ;  she  shall  not,  though  you  take  her  part 

Hel.  0 !  when  she  is  angry,  she  is  keen  and  shrewd. 
She  was  a  vixen  when  she  went  to  school ; 
And,  though  she  be  but  little,  she  is  fieroe. 

Her.  Little  again?  nothing  but  low  and  litHe? — 
Why  will  you  suffer  her  to  flout  me  thus  ? 
Let  me  come  to  her. 
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Iff.  Get  you  gone,  you  dwarf; 

Yoa  minionia,  of  hindering  knot-grasa'  made: 
Voa  bead,  you  aoQrn. 

Dm,  Yon  are  too  offidoos 

h  her  behalf  that  aeoraa  your  lenrioea. 
let  her  alone ;  speak  not  of  Helena ; 
Take  not  her  part,  for  if  thou  dost  intend 
Nerer  so  little  show  of  love  to  her, 
Thna  shalt  ahy*  it. 
!     Liff-  Now  she  holds  me  not ; 

I  Now  follow,  if  thou  dar'st,  to  try  whose  right, 
Or  thine  or  mine,  is  most  in  Helena. 

Her.  Follow  ?  nay,  I'll  go  with  thee,  cheek  by  jowl. 
[Exeunt  Lts.  and  DxM. 

Her.  Ton,  mistress,  all  this  ooil  is  'long  of  you. 
NaT.  go  not  hack. 

Hei  I  will  not  trust  you,  I, 

Nor  longer  stay  in  your  ourst  company. 
Your  hands,  than  mine,  are  quicker  for  a  fray; 
My  legs  are  longer  though,  to  run  away.  \Exit. 

Her.  I  am  amaz'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say.  [Exit. 

Obe.  This  is  thy  negligence :  still  thou  mistak'st, 

[Coming  forward.* 
Or  elM  eommit'st  thy  knayeries  wilfuDy.* 

Puck.  Believe  me,  king  of  shadows,  I  mistook. 
I)d  you  not  tell  me  I  should  know  the  man 
By  the  Athenian  garments  he  had  on? 
And  so  far  blameless  proves  my  enterprise, 
Tr.at  I  have  'nointed  an  Athenian's  eyes ; 
And  »>  far  am  I  glad  it  so  did  sort, 
A<  this  their  jangling  I  esteem  a  sport. 

Obe.  Thou  seest  these  lovers  seek  a  place  to  fight : 
H.<%  therefore,  Robin,  overcast  the  night; 
The  starry  welkin  cover  thou  anon 
With  drooping  fog,  as  black  as  Acheron; 
And  lead  these  testy  rivals  so  astray. 
As  one  come  not  within  another's  way. 
Like  to  Lysander  sometime  frame  thy  tongue, 
Then  stir  Demetrius  up  with  bitter  wrong ; 
And  Fometime  rail  thou  like  Demetrius ; 
And  from  each  other  look  thou  lead  them  thus, 
Till  o'er  their  brows  death-counterfeiting  sleep, 
With  leaden  legs  and  batty  wings,  doth  creep.' 
TheD  crush  this  herb  into  Lysander's  eye ; 
WhoK  liquor  hath  this  virtuous  property. 
To  take  from  thence  all  error  with  his  might. 
And  make  his  eye-balls  roll  with  wonted  sight. 
When  they  next  wake,  all  this  derision 
S'lall  seem  a  dream,  and  fruitless  vision  : 
And  Uck  to  Athens  shall  the  lovers  wend. 
With  league,  whose  date  till  death  shall  never  end. 
Whiles  I  in  this  afiair  do  thee  employ, 
I  11  to  my  queen,  and  beg  her  Indian  boy ; 
And  then  I  will  her  charmed  eye  release 
From  monster's  view,  and  all  things  shall  be  peace. 

Puek.  My  fairy  lord,  this  must  be  done  with  haste, 
For  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  full  fast, 
And  yonder  shines  Aurora's  harbinger ; 
At  whose  approach,  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there, 
Troop  home  to  church-yards :  damned  spirits  all, 
That  in  cross- ways  and  floods  have  benrial. 
Already  to  their  wormy  beds  are  £;ine  ; 
For  fear  lest  day  should  look  their  shames  upon, 
They  wilfully  themselves  exile  from  light, 
And  must  for  aye  consort  with  black-brow'd  ni^t. 

Obe.  But  we  are  spirits  of  another  sort. 
I  with  the  morning's  love  have  oft  made  sport; 
And,  like  a  forester,  the  groves  may  tread, 


Even  till  the  eastern  gate,  all  fiery-red. 
Opening  on  Neptune  with  fair  blcMed  beams, 
Turns  into  yellow  gold  his  salt  green  streams. 
But,  notwithstanding,  haste ;  make  no  delay : 
We  may  effect  this  business  yet  ere  day.   [Exit  Obkrov. 
Puck.  Up  and  down,  up  ind  down ; 
I  will  lead  them  up  and  down : 
I  am  fear'd  in  field  and  town : 
Goblin,  lead  them  up  and  down* 
Here  comes  one. 

Enter  Ltsander. 
Ltfs.  Where  art  thou,  proud  Demetrius  ?  speak  thou 
now.  [thou  ? 

Puck.  Here,  villain  !  drawn  and  ready.    Where  art 
Lys.  I  will  be  with  thee  straight. 
Puck.  Follow  me  then 

To  plainer  ground.      [Exit  Lts.  as  following  the  voice. 
Enter  Demetrius. 
Dem,  Lysander !  speak  again. 

Thou  runaway,  thou  coward,  art  thou  fled  ? 
Speak  !  In  some  bus^  Where  dost  thou  hide  thy  head  ? 
Puck.  Thou  coward !  art  thou  bragging  to  the  stars, 
Telling  the  bushes  that  thou  look'st  for  wars, 
And  wilt  not  come  ?  Come,  recreant ;  come,  thou  child ; 
I  '11  whip  thee  with  a  rod  :  he  is  defil'd, 
That  draws  a  sword  on  thee. 

Dem.  Yea ;  art  thou  there  ? 

Puck.  Follow  my  voice :  we  '11  try  no  manhood  here. 

[Exeunt, 
Re-enter  Ltsander. 
Lys.  He  goes  before  me,  and  still  dares  me  on : 
When  I  oome  where  he  calls,  then  he  is  gone. 
The  villain  is  much  lighter  heel'd  than  I : 
I  foUow'd  fast,  but  faster  he  did  fly ; 
That  fallen  am  1  in  dark  uneven  way, 
And  here  will  rest  me.     Come,  thou  gentle  day ! 

[Lies  down. 
For  if  but  once  thou  show  me  thy  grey  light, 
I  '11  find  Demetrius,  and  revenge  this  spite.        [Sleeps, 
Re-enter  Puck  and  Demetrius. 
Puck.  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !  Coward,  why  oom'st  thou  not  ^ 
Dem.  Abide  me,  if  thou  dar'st;  for  well  I  wot. 
Thou  run'st  before  me.  shifting  every  place. 
And  dar'st  not  stand,  nor  look  me  in  the  face. 
Where  art  thou  now  ? 

Puck.  Come  hither :  I  am  here. 

Dem.  Nay,  then  thou  mock'st  me.    Thou  shalt  'by 
this  dear, 
If  ever  I  thy  face  by  day-light  see . 
Now.  go  thy  way.    Faintness  constraineth  me 
To  measure  out  my  length  on  this  cold  bed. 
By  day's  approach  look  to  be  visited. 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
Enter  Helena. 
Hel.  0  weary  night !  0,  long  and  tedious  night ! 
Abate  thy  hours :  shine,  comforts,  from  the  east 
That  I  may  back  to  Athens,  by  day-light, 

From  these  that  my  poor  company  detest. 
And  sleep,  that  sometimes  shuts  up  sorrow's  eye, 
Steal  me  a  while  from  mine  own  company.       [Sleeps, 
Puck.  Yet  but  three  ?    Come  one  more ; 
Two  of  both  kinds  make  up  four. 
Here  she  comes,  curst  and  sad. 
Cupid  is  a  knavish  lad, 
Thus  to  make  poor  females  mad. 
Enter  Hbrmu. 
Her,  Never  so  weary,  never  so  in  woe, 
Bedabbled  with  the  dew,  and  torn  with  briars ' 
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I  can  no  farther  crawl,  no  farther  go ; 

My  legs  can  keep  no  pace  with  my  desires. 
Here  will  I  rest  me  till  the  break  of  day. 
Heavens  «hield  Lysander,  if  they  mean  a  fray  ! 

[Sleeps} 
Puck,  On  the  ground  sleep  sound  . 
I  Ml  apply  to  your  eye, 
Gentle  lover,  remedy. 

[Anointing*  Ltsandxr's  eyes. 
When  thou  wak'st,  see  thou  tak'st 


True  delight  in  the  sight 

Of  thy  former  lady's  eye : 

And  the  country  proverb  known, 

That  every  man  should  take  his  own, 

In  your  waking  nhall  be  shown : 

Jack  shall  have  Jill ; 

Nought  shall  go  ill ; 
The  man  shall  have  his  mare  again, 
And  all  shall  be  well. 

[Exit  Puck.— Dim.  Hkl.  ^c.  sleef 


ACT    IV, 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 

Enter  Tftania  and  Bottom  ;  Fairies  attending : 
Oberon  behind  unseen. 

Tita.  Come,  sit  thee  do^t^n  upqn  this  flowery  bed, 
While  I  thy  amiable  cheeks  do  coy*, 
And  stick  musk-roses  in  thy  sleek  smooth  head, 
And  kiss  thy  fair  large  ears,  my  gentle  joy. 

Bot.  Where's  Peas-blossom? 

Peas.  Ready. 

Bot.  Scratch  my  head,  Peas-blossom. — ^Where  's 
monsieur  Cobweb  ? 

Cob.  Ready. 

Bot.  Monsieur  Cobweb;  good  monsieur,  get  yoitr 
weapons  in  your  hand,  and  kill  me  a  red-hipped  hum- 
ble-bee on  the  top  of  a  thistle ;  and,  good  monsieur, 
bring  me  the  honey-bag.  Do  not  fret  yourself  too 
much  in  the  action,  monsieur;  and,  good  monsieur, 
have  a  care  the  honey-bag  break  not :  I  would  be  loath 
to  have  you  overflown  with  a  honey-bag,  signior. — 
Where 's  monsieur  Mustard-seed  ? 

Must.  Ready. 

Bot.  Give  me  your  neif,^  monsieur  Mustard-seed. 
Pray  you,  leave  your  courtesy,  good  monsieur. 

Must.  What 's  your  will  ? 

Bot.  Nothing,  good  monsieur,  but  to  help  cavalery 
Cobweb*  to  scratch.  I  must  to  the  barber's,  monsieur ; 
for,  methinks,  I  am  marvellous  hairy  about  the  face, 
and  I  am  such  a  tender  ass,  if  my  hair  do  but  tickle 
me,  I  must  scratch. 

Tita.  What,  wilt  thou  hear  some  music,  my  sweet 
love? 

Bot.  I  have  a  reasonable  good  ear  in  music :  let 's 
have  the  tongs  and  the  bones. 

Tita.  Or,  say,  sweet  love,  what  thou  desir'st  to  eat. 

Bot.  Truly,  a  peck  of  provender :  I  could  munch 
your  good  dry  oats.  Methinks.  I  have  a  great  desire 
to  a  bottle  of  hay  :  good  hay,  sweet  hay,  hath  no  fellow. 

Tita.  I  have  a  venturous  fairy  that  shall  seek 
The  squirrers  hoard,  and  fetch  thee  new  nuts. 

Bot.  I  had  rather  have  a  handful  or  two  of  dried 
peas.  But,  I  pray  you,  let  none  of  your  people  stir 
me  :  I  have  an  exposition  of  sleep  come  upon  me. 

Tita.  Sleep  thou,  and  I  will  wind  thee  in  my  arms. 
Fairies,  be  gone,  and  be  a  while*  away. 
So  doth  the  woodbine,  the  sweet  honeysuckle. 
Gently  entwist :  the  female  ivy  so 
Eiirings  the  barky  fingers  of  the  elm. 
0,  how  I  love  thee  !  how  I  dote  on  thee  !    [They  sleep. 
Enter  Puck. 

Obe.     [Advancing.]     Welcome,  good  Robin.    Seest 
thou  this  sweet  sight? 
Her  dotage  now  I  do  begin  to  pity ; 
For  meeting  her  of  late  behind  the  wood, 

'  Li«f  dQwi^ :  in  f.  «•     *  Squeezing  the  Juice  on. 


Seeking  sweet  savours  for  this  hateful  fool, 

I  did  upbraid  her,  and  fall  out  with  her ; 

For  she  his  hairy  temples  then  had  rounded 

With  coronet  of  fresh  and  fragrant  flowers ; 

And  that  same  dew,  which  sometime  on  the  buds 

Was  wont  to  swell  like  round  and  orient  pearls. 

Stood  now  within  the  pretty  flowerets'  eyes, 

Like  tears  that  did  their  own  dipgrace  bewail. 

When  I  had  at  my  plesj^ure  taunted  her, 

And  she  in  mild  terms  begg'd  my  patience, 

I  then  did  ask  of  her  her  changeling  child, 

Which  straight  she  gave  me ;  and  her  fairy  sent 

To  bear  him  to  my  bower  in  fairy  land. 

And  now  I  have  the  boy,  I  will  undo 

This  hateful  imperfection  of  her  eyes : 

And,  gentle  Puck,  take  this  transformed  scalp 

From  off  the  head  of  this  Athenian  swain, 

That  he,  awaking  when  the  other  do, 

May  all  to  Athens  back  again  repair, 

And  think  no  more  of  this  night's  accidents. 

But  as  the  flerce  vexation  of  a  dream. 

But  first  I  will  release  the  fairy  queen. 

Bo,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  be ;  [Anointing  her  eya. 
See,  as  thou  wast  wont  to  see ; 
Dian's  bud  o'er  Cupid's  flower 
Hath  such  force  and  blessed  power. 
Now,  my  Titania  !  wake  you,  my  sweet  queen. 
Tita.  My  Oberon  !  what  visions  have  I  seen  ! 
Methought,  I  was  enamour'd  of  an  ass. 
Obe.  There  lies  your  love. 

Tita.  How  came  these  things  to  pass  ? 

0,  how  mine  eyes  do  loath  his  visage  now  ! 

Obe.  Silence,  a  while.— Robin,  take  off  this  head.— 
Titania,  music  call ;  and  strike  more  dead 
Than  common  sleep  of  all  these  five  the  sense. 
Tita.  Music,  ho !  music !  such  as  charmeth  sleep. 
Puck.  Now,  when  thou  wak'st,  with  thine  own  fool's 

eyes  peep. 
Obe.  Sound,  music  !     Come,  my  queen,  take  iisnds 
with  me. 
And  rock  the  ground  whereon  these  sleepers  be. 
Now  thou  and  I  are  new  in  amity. 
And  will  to-morrow  midnight  solemnly 
Dance  in  Duke  Theseus'  house  triumphantly, 
And  bless  it  to  all  fair  posterity. 
There  shall  the  pairs  of  faithful  lovers  be 
Wadded,  with  Theseus,  all  in  jollity. 

Puek.  Fairy  king,  attend,  and  mvk  • 
I  do  hear  the  morning  lark. 

Obe.  Then,  my  queen,  in  silence  sad, 
Trip  we  aflcr  the  night's  shade ; 
We  the  globe  can  compass  poon. 
Swifter  than  the  wandering  moon. 

Tita.  Come,  my  lord ;  and  in  our  flight, 
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Tell  me  how  it  came  ihia  night, 
That  I  sleeping  here  was  found 
With  theee  mortaU  on  the  ground.  lExiurU. 

\ Horns  souna  within. 
Enter  Thsssus,  Hifpoltti,  Faxus,  and  train. 

Tki.  Go,  one  of  you,  find  out  the  forester ; 
For  now  our  observation  is  perform^  : 
Ar.d  since  we  have  the  yaward'  of  the  day, 
My  lore  shall  hear  the  muAic  of  my  hounds. — 
rncoaple  in  the  western  yalley :  let  them  go  !-— 
Dtfcpatcn,  I  say,  and  find  the  forester.— 
We  w.ll,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Oi  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction. 

Hip.  I  was  with  Hercules,  and  Cadmus,  once, 
When  in  a  wood  of  Crete  they  bay'd  the  bear 
With  hounds  of  Sparta :  neyer  did  I  hear 
Sach  gallant  chiding ;  for,  besides  the  groves, 
The  skie»,  the  fountains,  every  region  near 
Seem'd  all  one  mutual  cry.     I  never  heard 
So  Diasical  a  discord,  such  sweet  thunder. 

The.  My  hounds  are  bred  out  of  the  Spartan  kind. 
So  flewd.  so  sanded  ;*  and  their  heads  are  hung 
With  ears  that  sweep  away  the  morning  dew  ; 
Crook-kneed,  and  dew-lapM  like  Thessalian  bulls ; 
Slow  in  pursuit,  bat  match'd  in  mouth  like  bells. 
Etch  under  each.     A  cry  more  tuneable 
Was  never  halloo'd  to,  nor  cheer'd  with  horn, 
In  Crete,  in  Sparta,  nor  in  Thessaly : 
Judge,  when  you  hear. — ^But,  soft  I  what  nymphs  are 
these? 

Egf.  My  lord,  this  is  my  daughter  here  asleep; 
ind  this  Lysander ;  this  Demetrius  is ; 
This  Helena,  old  Nedar's  Helena  : 
I  wonder  of  their  being  here  together. 

Tki.  No  doubt,  they  rose  up  early,  to  observe 
The  rite  of  May ;  and,  hearing  our  mtent, 
Came  here  in  grace  of  our  solemnity. — 
But  speak,  Egeus ;  is  not  this  the  day 
That  Hermia  should  give  answer  of  her  choice  ? 

Ere.  It  is,  my  lord. 

The.  Go,  bid  the  himtsmen  wake  them  with  their 

horns. 
[Horns,  and  shouts  within,    Dsmktrivs,  Ltsansxr, 
Hermia,  and  Hxlena,  wake  and  start  up, 

Tke.  Good-morrow,  friends.    Saint  Valentine  is  past ; 
Bezin  these  wood-birds  but  to  couple  now  ? 

Lifs.  Pardon,  my  lord.  [He  and  the  re^  kneel. 

Tki.  I  pray  you  all,  stand  up. 

[  know,  you  two  are  rival  enemies : 
Bow  comes  this  gentle  concord  in  the  world, 
That  hatred  is  so  far  from  jealousy. 
To  sleep  by  hate,  and  fear  no  enmity  ? 

Lys.  My  lord,  I  shall  reply  amazedly. 
Half  sleep,  half  waking :  but  aa  yet,  I  swear, 
1  cannot  truly  say  how  I  came  here; 
Bot.  as  I  think,  (for  truly  would  I  speak,—* 
And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  so  it  is) 
I  eame  with  Hermia  hither :  our  intent 
Wtf  to  be  gone  from  Athens,  where  we  might  be 
Withoat  the  peril  of  the  Athenian  law. 

Ege.  Enough,  enough !  my  lord,  you  have  enough. 
I  beg  the  law,  the  law,  upon  his  head. 
They  would  have  stol'n  a(way;  they  would,  Demetrius, 
Thereby  to  have  defeated  you  and  me ; 
7on,  of  your  wife,  and  me,  of  my  consent. 
Of  my  consent  that  she  should  be  your  wife. 

Dm.  My  lord,  fair  Helen  told  me  of  their  stealth. 
Of  this  their  pnipoee  hither,  to  thia  wood ; 
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And  I  in  fury  hither  followed  them, 

Fair  Helena  in  fancy  following  me. 

But,  my  good  lord,  I  wot  not  by  what  power, 

(But  by  some  power  it  is,)  my  love  to  Hermia, 

Melted  as  the  snow,  seems  to  me  now 

As  the  remembrance  of  an  idle  gawd. 

Which- in  my  childhood  I  did  dote  upon; 

And  all  the  faith,  the  virtue  of  my  heart, 

The  object,  and  the  pleasure  of  mine  eye. 

Is  only  Helena.    To  her,  my  lord, 

Was  I  betrothed  ere  I  saw  Hermia : 

But,  like  in  sickness,  did  I  loath  this  food ; 

But,  as  in  heal^,  come  to  my  natural  taste. 

Now  do  I  wish  it,  love  it,  long  for  it. 

And  will  for  evermore  be  true  to  it. 

The.  Fair  lovers,  you  are  fortunately  met.  ' 
Of  this  discourse  we  more  will  hear  anon.— 
Egeus,  I  will  overbear  your  will. 
For  in  the  temple,  by  and  by  with  us. 
These  couples  shall  eternally  be  knit. 
And,  for  the  morning  now  is  something  worn, 
Our  purposM  hunting  shall  be  set  aside. 
Away,  with  us,  to  Athens :  three  and  three. 
We  HI  hold  a  feast  in  great  solemnity. — 
Come,  Hippolyta. 

[Exeunt  Theseus,  Hippoltta.  Egeus,  and  train. 

Dem.  These  things  seem  small,  and  undistinguishable, 
Like  far-off  mountains  turned  into  clouds. 

Her.  Methinks,  I  see  these  things  with  parted  eye, 
When  every  thing  seems  double. 

Hel.  So  methinks : 

And  I  have  found  Demetrius,  like  a  jewel, 
Mine  own,  and  not  mine  own. 

Dem.  Are  you  sore 

That  we  are  awake  ?    It  seems  to  me 
That  yet  we  sleep,  we  dream. — Do  not  you  think 
The  duke  was  here,  and  bid  us  follow  lum  ? 

Her.  Yea ;  and  my  father. 

Hel.  And  Hippolyta. 

Lys.  And  he  did  bid  us  follow  to  the  temple. 

liem.  Why  then,  we  are  awake.  Let 's  follow  him, 
And  by  the  way  let  us  recount  our  dreams.     [Exemtt, 

Bot.  [  Waking.]  When  my  cue  comes,  call  me,  and 
I  will  answer : — my  next  is,  "  Most  fair  Pyramus." 
Hey,  ho!— Peter  Quince!  Flute,  the  bellows- 
mender!  Snout,  the  tinker!  Starveling!  God's  my 
life !  stolen  hence,  and  left  me  asleep.  I  have  had  s 
most  rare  vision.  I  have  had  a  dream, — ^past  the  wil 
of  man  to  say  what  dream  it  waa :  man  is  but  an  asa 
if  he  go  about  to  expound  this  dream.  Methought  I 
was — ^there  is  no  man  can  tell  what.  Methought  I 
was,  and  methought  I  had, — but  man  is  but  a  patched' 
fool,  if  he  will  offer  to  say  what  methought  I  had. 
The  eye  of  man  hath  not  heard,  the  ear  of  man  hath 
not  seen,  man's  hand  is  not  able  to  taste,  his  tongue 
to  conceive,  nor  his  heart  to  report,  what  my  dream 
was.  I  will  get  Peter  Quince  to  write  a  ballad  of  this 
dream :  it  shall  be  called  Bottom's  Dream,  because  it 
hath  no  bottom,  and  I  will  sing  it  in  the  latter  end  of 
the*  play,  before  the  duke :  peradventure,  to  nuike  it 
the  more  gracious,  I  shall  sing  it  at  Thiiby's*  death. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  II. — Athens.    A  Room  in  Quince's  House. 
Enter  Quince,  Flute,  Snout,  and  Starvslino. 
Quin.  Have  you  sent  to  Bottom's  house  ?  is  he  oome 
home  yet? 

Stor.  He  cannot  be  heard  of.  Out  of  doubt,  he  ii 
transported. 
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F7u.  If  he  come  not,  then  the  play  is  marred.  It 
goes  not  forward,  doth  it  ? 

Quin,  It  is  not  possible :  you  have  not  a  man  in  all 
Athens  alile  to  discharge  Pyramns,  but  he. 

Flu.  No;  he  hath  simply  the  best  wit  of  any  handy- 
craft  man  in  Athens. 

Qiitn.  Yea,  and  the  best  person  too;  and  he  is  a 
very  paramour  for  a  sweet  voice. 

Flu.  You  must  say,  paragon:  a  paramour  ia,  God 
bless  us  !  a  thing  of  nought. 

Enter  Snug. 

Snug.  Masters,  the  duke  is  coming  from  the  temple, 
and  there  is  two  or  three  lords  and  ladies  more  mar- 
ried. If  our  sport  had  gone  forward,  we  had  all  been 
made  men. 

Flu.  0,  sweet  bully  Bottom  !  Thus  hath  he  lost 
sixpence  a-day  during  his  life;  he  could  not  have 
'scaped  sixpence  a-day:  an  the  duke  had  not  given 
him  sixpence  a-day  for  playing  Pyramus,  I  '11  be 
hanged;  he  would  have  deserved  it:  sixpence  a-day 
in  Pyramus,  or  nothing. 


Enier  Bottom. 

Bat,  Where  are  these  lads  ?  where  are  theae  hearts  i 

Qutn.  Bottom ! — O  most  courageous  day  !  O  most 
happy  hour ! 

Bot.  Masters,  I  am  to  discourse  wonders ;  but  sjtk 
me  not  what,  for,  if  I  tell  >ou,  I  am  no  true  Athenian. 
I  will  tell  you  every  thing,  right  as  it  fell  out. 

Quin.  Let  us  hear,  sweet  Bottom. 

Bot,  Not  a  word  of  me.  All  that  I  will  tell  you  is, 
that  the  duke  hath  dined.  Get  your  apparel  together ; 
good  strings  to  your  beards,  new  ribbons  to  your 
pumps :  meet  presently  at  the  palace ;  every  man  look 
o'er  his  part ;  for,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  our  play 
is  preferred.  In  any  case  let  Thisby  have  clean  linen, 
and  let  not  him  that  plays  the  lion  pare  his  nails,  for 
they  shall  hang  out  for  the  lion's  claws.  And,  mo^t 
dear  actors,  eat  no  onions,  nor  garliek,  for  we  are  to 
utter  sweet  breath,  and  I  do  not  doubt  but  to  fae^r 
them  say,  it  is  a  sweet  comedy.  No  more  words: 
away  !  go ;  away  !  [EiewO. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.^The  Same.    An  Apartment  in  the  Palace 

of  Theseus. 

Enter  Theseus,  Hippoltta.  Philostrate,  Lords,  and 

Attenaants, 

Hip,  'Tis  strange,  my  Theseus,  that  these  lovers 
speak  of. 

J%e,  More  strange  than  true  :  I  never  may  believe 
These  antic  fables,  nor  these  fairy  toys. 
Lovers,  and  madmen,  have  such  seething  brains, 
Such  shaping  fantasies,  that  apprehend 
More  than  cool  reason  ever  comprehends. 
The  lunatic,  the  lover,  and  the  poet, 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 
One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold ; 
That  is,  the  madman  :  the  lover,  all  as  frantic, 
Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt : 
The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 
Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven ; 
And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name. 
Such  tricks  hath  strong  imagination. 
That,  if  it  would  but  apprehend  some  joy. 
It  comprehends  some  bringer  of  that  joy ; 
Or  in  the  night,  imagining  some  fear. 
How  easy  is  a  bush  supposed  a  bear  ? 

Hip.  But  all  the  story  of  the  night  told  over. 
And  all  their  minds  transfigur'd  so  together. 
More  witnesseth  than  fancy's  images. 
And  grows  to  something  of  great  constancy, 
But,  howsoever,  strange,  and  admirable. 

The.  Here  come  the  lovers,  full  of  joy  and  mirth. 
Enter  Ltsander,  Demetrius,  Hermia,  and  Helena. 
Joy.  gentle  friends ;  joy,  and  fresh  days  of  love. 
Accompany  your  hearts ! 

Lys.  More  than  to  us 

Wait  in  your  royal  walks,  your  board,  your  bed !  [have, 

T%e,  Gome  now ;  what  masks,  what  dances  shall  we 
To  wear  away  this  long  age  of  three  hours. 
Between  our  after-supper,  and  bed-time  ? 
Where  is  our  usual  manager  of  mirth? 


What  revels  are  in  hand  ?    Is  there  no  play, 
To  ease  the  anguish  of  a  torturing  hour  ? 
Call  Philostrate. 
Philost,  Here,  mighty  Theseus. 

The.  Say,  what  abridgment  have  you  for  this  evening  • 
What  mask  ?  what  music  ?    How  shall  we  beguile 
The  lazy  time,  if  not  with  some  delight  ? 

Philost.  There  is  a  brief  how  many  sports  are  ripe ; 
Make  choice  of  which  your  highness  will  see  firat. 

[Giving  a  paper. 
The.  [Reads.]  "  The  battle  with  the  Centaura,  to  be 
sung 
By  an  Athenian  eunuch  to  the  harp." 
We  '11  none  of  that :  that  have  I  told  my  love, 
In  glory  uf  my  kinsman  Hercules. 

*^  The  riot  of  the  tipsy  Bacchanals. 
Tearing  the  Thracian  singer  in  their  rage." 
That  is  an  old  device ;  and  it  was  play'd 
When  I  from  Thebes  came  last  a  conqueror. 

'^  The  thrice  three  Muses  mourning  for  the  deatJt 
Of  learning,  late  deceas'd  in  beggary." 
That  is  some  satire,  keen,  and  critical. 
Not  sorting  with  a  nuptial  ceremony. 

'*  A  tedious  brief  scene  of  young  Pyramus, 
And  his  love  Thisbe ;  very  tragical  mirth.'' 
Merry  and  tragical !     Tedious  and  brief ! 
That  is,  hot  ice,  and  wondrous  seething^  snow. 
How  shall  we  find  the  concord  of  this  discord  ?* 

Philost.  A  play  this  is,  my  lord,  some  ten  words  long^ 
Which  is  as  brief  as  I  "have  known  a  play ; 
But  by  ten  words,  my  lord,  it  is  too  long, 
Which  makes  it  tedious ;  for  in  all  the  play 
There  is  not  one  word  apt,  one  player  fitted : 
And  tragical,  my  noble  lord,  it  ts. 
For  Pyramus  therein  doth  kill  himself. 
Which,  when  I  saw  rehears'd,  I  must  confess, 
Made  mine  eyes  water ;  but  more  merry  tears 
The  passion  of  loud  laughter  never  shed. 
The.  What  are  they,  that  do  p*ay  it? 
Philost.  Hard-handed  men,  that  worir  in  Athens  here, 
Which  never  labour'd  in  their  minds  till  now ; 
And  now  have  toil'd  their  nnbreath'd  memories 
With  this  same  play,  against  your  nuptial. 
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lie.  And  ire  will  hear  it. 
Pkiha.  No,  my  noble  lord : 

It  is  not  for  yon :  I  have  heard  it'  over, 
And  it  is  nothing,  nothing  in  the  world, 
l'nl«n  you  ean  find  sport  in  their  intents, 
I  Enremelr  stretch'd,  and  oonn'd  with  oniel  pain, 
!  To  do  yoa  aervioe. 

Tlf.  I  will  hear  that  play : 

i  For  neTCr  any  thing  ean  be  amiss, 

WbeD  simpleness  and  duty  tender  it. 
j  G<v  kriiig  them  in ;— and  take  your  places,  ladies. 
I  [Exit  Philostratx. 

I     Bp.  I  love  not  to  see  wretchedness  overcharged, 
;  Aad  daty  in  his  service  perishing. 

Tit.  Why,  gentle  sweet,  you  shall  see  no  such  thing. 
Hip.  He  says  they  can  do  nothing  in  this  kind. 
Tie.  The  kinder  we,  to  give  them  thanks  for  nothing. 
Ov  fp(Ht  shall  be  to  take  what  they  mistake  : 
Aad  what  poor  duty  cannot  do, 
Noble  respei^  takes  it  in  might,  not  merit. 
;  Wb^ie  I  hare  eome,  great  clerks  have  purposed 
I  To  greet  me  with  premeditated  welcomes : 
!  Where  1  have  seen  them  shiver  and  look  pale, 
Mike  pmeds  in  the  midst  of  sentences, 
Throttle  their  practised  accent  in  their  fears, 
kmi  in  eonelusion,  dumbly  have  broke  off, 
!  Not  paying  me  a  welcome.     Trust  me,  sweet, 
Oai  of  this  sibnoe,  yet,  I  pickM  a  welcome ; 
Aod  in  the  modesty  of  fearfnl  duty 
I  read  as  mueh,  as  from  the  rattling  tongue 
Of  saney  and  audacious  eloquence. 
Lore,  therefore,  and  tongue-tied  simplicity, 
b  least  speak  most,  to  my  capacity. 
Enter  Philostratx. 
PiUast.  So  please  your  grace,  the  prologue  is  addrest.* 
Thi.  Let  him  approach.  [Flourish  of  trumpets. 

Enter  the  Prologue. 
Pni,  "  If  we  offend,  it  is  with  our  good  will. 
That  you  should  think,  we  come  not  to  offend, 
Bat  with  eood-wUl.     To  show  our  simple  skill. 

That  is  the  true  beginning  of  our  end. 
CgB*kler,  then,  we  come  but  in  despite. 

We  do  not  eome  as  minding  to  content  you. 
Oar  tnie  intent  is.     All  for  your  delight, 
We  are  not  here.     That  you  should  here  repent  you, 
,  The  actors  are  at  hand ;  and,  by  their  show, 
I  Tea  shall  know  all,  that  you  are  like  to  know." 

Tie.  This  fellow  doth  not  stand  upon  his  points. 

I     If-  He  hath  rid  his  prologue  like  a  rough  colt; 

be  knows  not  the  stop.     A  good  moral,  hiy  lord :  it  is 

Bot  esoa^  to  speak,  but  to  speak  true. 

I     Hip,  Indeed,  he  hath  played  on  this  prologue,  like  a 

eliid  on  a  recorder* ;  a  sound,  but  not  in  government. 

He.  His  spee^  was  like  a  tangled  chain, 
I  NfiUunv  impur'd,  but  all  disordered. 
Wlwiancxt? 
fater  the  Preskntxr',  Ptramus,  and  Thisbx,  Wall, 

MoonAiney  and  Lion,  as  in  dumb  show, 
Prts.^  ^'Gentles,  perchance,  you  wonder  at  this  show; 
Bat  wonder  on,  till  truth  make  all  things  plain. 
Vu^  man  is  Pyramus,  if  you  would  know; 
This  beauteous  lady  Thisby  is,  certain. 
I^  man,  with  lune  and  rotigh-cast  doth  present 
Wall,  that  vile  wall  which  did  these  lovers  sunder; 
bd  through  wall's  ehink,  poor  souls,  they  are  content 
To  whiter,  at  the  which  let  no  man  wonder. 
r^  man,  with  lantern,  dog,  and  bush  of  thorn, 
Preiyiteth  moonshine ;  for.  if  you  will  know, 
Bfoooashine  did  these  lovers  think  no  scorn 


To  meet  at  Ninus'  tomb,  there,  there  to  woo. 
This  grisly  beast,  which  lion  hight  by  name, 
The  trusty  Thisby,  coming  first  by  night, 
Did  scare  away,  or  rather  did  affiright : 
And,  as  she  fled,  her  mantle  she  did  fall. 

Which  lion  vile  with  bloody  mouth  did  stain. 
Anon  comes  Pyramus,  sweet  youth  and  tall. 

And  finds  his  gentle  Thisby's  mantle  slain : 
Whereat,  with  blade,  with  bloody  blameful  blade, 

He  bravely  broached  his  boiling  bloody  breast ; 
And  Thisby,  tarrying  in  mulberry  shade, 

His  dagger  drew,  and  died.    For  all  the  rest. 
Let  lion,  moonshine,  wall,  and  lovers  twain^ 
At  large  disoourse.  while  here  they  do  remain." 

[Exeu/nt  Pass.,  Thisbe,  lAon,  and  Moonshine, 

T%e.  I  wonder,  if  the  lion  be  to  speak. 

Dem,  No  wonder,  my  lord : 
One  lion  may,  when  many  asses  do. 

Wall,  "  In  this  same  interlude,  it  doth  befal, 
That  I,  one  Snout  by  name,  present  a  wall ; 
And  such  a  wall,  as  I  would  have  you  think. 
That  had  in  it  a  cranny,  hole,  or  chink, 
Through  which  the  lovers,  Pyramus  and  Thisby, 
Did  whisper  often  very  secretly. 
This  lime,  this  rough-cast,  and  this  stone,  doth  show 
That  I  am  that  same  wall :  the  truth  is  so ; 
And  this  the  cranny  is,  right  and  sinister, 
Through  which  the  fearful  lovers  are  to  whisper." 

The.  Would  you  desire  lime  and  hair  to  speak  better? 

Dem.  It  is  the  wittiest  partition  that  ever  I  heard 
discourse,  my  lord. 

The,  Pyramus  draws  near  the  wall :  silence ! 
EiUer  Ptramus. 

Pyr,  "0,  grim-look'd  night !    0,  night  with  hue  so 
black! 

0  nig^t,  which  ever  art,  when  day  is  not ! 
O  night !  0  night !   alack,  alack,  alack ! 

1  fear  my  Thisby's  promise  is  forgot.*— 
And  thou,  0  wall !  0  sweet,  0  lovely  wall ! 

That  stand'st  between  her  father's  ground  and  mine; 

Thou  wall,  0  wall !  0  sweet,  and  lovely  wall ! 

Show  me  thy  chink  to  blink  through  with  mine  eyne. 
[WaU  holds  up  his  fingers. 

Thanks,  courteous  wall :  Jove  shield  thee  well  for  this ! 
But  what  see  I  ?    No  Thisby  do  I  see. 

0  wicked  wall !  through  whom  I  see  no  bliss ; 
Curst  be  thy  stones  for  thus  deceiving  me  !" 
The.  The  wall,  methinks,  being  sensible,   should 

curse  again. 

Pyr.  No,  in  truth,  sir,  he  should  not. — *^  Deceiving 

me,"  is  Thisby's  cue :  she  is  to  enter  now,  and  I  am  to 

spy  her  through  the  wall.     You  shall  see,  it  will  fall 

pat  as  I  told  you. — Yonder  she  comes. 
Enter  Thisbe. 
This.  "0  wall,  full  often  hast  thou  heard  my  moans, 
For  parting  my  fair  P3nramus  and  me : 

My  cherry  lips  have  often  kiss'd  thy  stones ; 
Thy  stones  with  lime  and  hair  knit  up  in  thee." 
Pyr.  '4  see  a  voice :  now  will  I  to  the  cliink, 
To  spy  an  I  can  hear  my  Thisby's  face. 

Thisby !" 

This.  "  My  love !  thou  art  my  love,  I  think." 
Pyr.  "  Think  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  thy  lover's  grace ; 

And  like  Limander  am  I  trusty  still." 

This.  "  And  I  like  Helen,  till  the  fates  me  kill." 
Pyr.  "  Not  Shafalus  to  Ptocrus  was  so  true." 
This.  "  As  Shafalus  to  Procrus,  I  to  you  " 
Pyr.  "  0 !  kiss  me  through  the  hole  of  this  vile  wall." 
This.  "  I  kiss  the  wall's  hole,  not  your  lips  at  all  '* 


'  i«^    *  fiBffMileC.     *  Not  in  r.  •.     «  This  tpaeoh  it  glTvn  in  f.  e.  to  tht  Prologtu, 
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Pyr,  ^^  Wilt  thou  at  Ninny's  tomb  meet  me  straight- 
way?*' 

This.  "  'Tide  life,  'tide  death,  I  come  without  delay." 

Wall.  "Thus  have  I,  wall,  my  part  discharged  so; 
And,  being  done,  thus  wall  away  doth  go." 

[Exeunt  Wall,  Ptramus,  and  Thisbe. 

The,  Now  is  the  wall*  down  between  the  two  neigh- 
bours. 

Dem.  No  remedy,  my  lord,  when  walls  are  so  wilful 
to  hear  without  warning. 

Hip.  This  is  the  silliest  stuff  that  e'er  I  heard. 

The.  The  best  in  this  kind  are  but  shadows ;  and  the 
worst  are  no  worse,  if  imagination  amend  them. 

Hip.  It  must  be  your  imagination,  then^  and  not 
theirs. 

The.  If  we  imagine  no  worse  of  them,  than  they  of 
themselves,  they  may  pass  for  excellent  men.    Here 
come  two  noble  beasts  in,  a  man  and  a  lion. 
Enter  Lion  and  Moonshine. 

Lion.  "  You,  ladies,  you,^  whose  gentle  hearts  do  fear 

The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on  floor, 
May  now,  perchance,  both  quake  and  tremble  here, 

When  lion  rough  in  wildest  rage  doth  roar. 
Then  know,  that  [,  one  Snug  the  joiner,  am 
A  lion's  fell,'  nor  else  no  lion's  dam  : 
For,  if  I  should  as  lion  come  in  strife 
Into  this  place,  't  were  pity  on  your  life." 

The.  A  very  gentle  beast,  and  of  a  good  conscience. 

J)em.  The  very  best  at  a  beast,  my  lord,  that  e'er  I 
paw. 

Lys.  This  lion  is  a  very  fox  for  his  valour. 

The.  True,  and  a  goose  for  his  discretion. 

Dem.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  for  his  valour  cannot  carry 
his  discretion,  and  the  fox  carries  the  goose. 

The.  His  discretion,  I  am  sure,  cannot  carry  his 
valour,  for  the  goose  carries  not  the  fox.  It  is  well : 
leave  it  to  his  discretion,  and  let  us  listen  to  the  moon. 

Moon.  "  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present ;" 

Dem.  He  should  have  worn  the  horns  on  his  head. 

The.  He  is  not  crescent,  and  his  horns  are  invisible 
witliin  the  circumference. 

Moon.  *^  This  lantern  doth  the  homed  moon  present; 
Myself  the  man  i'  the  moon  do  seem  to  be." 

The.  This  is  the  greatest  error  of  all  the  rest.  The 
man  should  be  put  into  the  lantern :  how  is  it  else  the 
man  i'  the  moon  ? 

Dem.  He  dares  not  come  there  for  the  candle :  for, 
you  see,  it  is  already  in  snuff. 

Hip.  I  am  aweary  of  this  moon :  would,  he  would 
change ! 

The.  It  appears  by  his  small  light  of  discretion, 
^that  he  is  in  the  wane ;  but  yet,  in  courtesy,  in  all 
reason,  we  must  stay  the  time. 

Lys.  Proceed,  moon. 

Moon.  All  that  I  have  to  say,  is,  to  tell  you,  that  the 
lantern  is  the  moon ;  I,  the  man  in  the  moon ;  this 
thorn-bush,  my  thom*bush ;  and  this  dog,  my  dog. 

Dem.  Why,  all  these  should  be  in  the  lantern ;  for  all 
these  are  in  the  moon.    But,  silence !  here  comes  Thisbe. 
Enter  Thisbe. 

This.  "This  is  old  Ninny's  tomb.  Where  is  my 
love?" 

Liofi,  «0h — ."   [The  Lion  roars, — ^Thisbe  runs  off. 

Dem.  Well  roared,  lion. 
The.  Well  mn,  Thisbe. 

Hip.  Well  shone,  moon. — Traly,  the  moon  shines 
vnlh  a  good  grace.      [The  Lion  tears  Thisbe's  mantUj 

[andeocU. 


The.  Well  mouthed*,  lion. 
Dem.  And  then  came  Pyrarous. 
Lys.  And  so  the  lion  vanislied. 

Enter  Ptramus. 
Pyr.  "Sweet  moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  SI1ZI117 
beams; 
I  tliank  thee,  moon,  for  shining  now  so  bii^t^ 
For,  by  thy  gracious,  golden,  glittering  streams, 
I  tmst  to  take  of  tmest  Thisby  sight. 
But  stay ;— O  spite !    [Seeing  Thisbe's  maniie. 
But  mark,  poor  knight, 
What  dreadful  dole  is  here ! 
Eyes,  do  ypu  see  ? 
How  can  it  be  ? 
O  dainty  duck !  0  dear ! 
Thy  mantle  good. 
What !  stain'd  with  blood? 
Approach,  ye  furies  fell ! 
0  fates  !  come,  come ; 
Cut  thread  and  thram ; 
Quail,  crash,  conclude,  and  quell !" 
The.  This  passion  on*  the  death  of  a  dear  friend, 
would  go  near  to  make  a  man  look  sad. 

Hip.  Beshrew  my  heart,  but  I  pity  the  man. 
Pyr.  "  0,  wherefore,  nature,  didst  thou  lions  frame, 
Since  lion  vile  hath  here  deflour'd  my  dear  ? 
Which  is — no,  no— which  was  the  fairest  dame, 

That  liv'd,  that  loVd,  that  lik'd,  that  look'd  with  cheer. 
Gome,  tears,  confound ; 
Out,  sword,  and  wound 
The  pap  of  Pyramus : 
Ay,  that  left  pap, 
Where  heart  doth  hop : — 
Thus  die  I,  thus,  thus,  thus!     [Stahs  himself 
Now  am  I  dead,  [as  often*. 

Now  am  I  fled ; 
My  soul  is  in  the  sky : 

Tongue,  lose  thy  light ! 
Moon,  take  thy  flight !     [Exit  Moonskins.^ 
Now  die,  die,  die,  die,  die."  [IHes. 

Dem.  No  die,  but  an  ace,  for  him ;  for  be  it  but  one. 
Lys.  Less  than  an  ace,  man,  for  he  it  dead ;  he  is 
nothing. 

The.  With  the  help  of  a  surgeon,  be  might  yet  re- 
cover,  and  yet  prove  an  ass. 

Hip.  How  chance  moonshine  is  gone,  before  Thisbe 
comes  back  and  finds  her  lover  ? 

The.  She  will   find  him  by  starlightw^Here    she 
comes,  and  her  passion  ends  the  play. 
Enter  Thisbe. 
Hip.  Methinks,  she  should  not  use  a  long  eae  for 
such  a  Pyramus :  I  hope  she  will  be  briel 

Dem.  A  mote  will  turn  the  balance,  which  PyraBms, 
which  Thisbe,  is  the  better :  be  for  a  man,  God  war* 
rant  us ;  she  for  a  woman,  God  bless  us. 

Lys.  She  hath  spied  him  already  with  those  sweet 
eyes. 

Dem.  And  thus  she  moans,  videlicet. 

This.  "  Asleep,*  my  love  ? 
What,  dead,  my  dove  ? 
0  Pyramus !  arise : 

Speak,  speak !    Quite  dumb  ^ 
Dead,  dead?    A  tomb 
Must  cover  thy  sweet  eyes. 
This  lily  lip*, 
This  cherry  tip,* 
These  yellow  cowslip  cheeksi 
Are  gone,  are  gone. 


I  m  iral :  in  f.  «.    •A  lion  fSslI :  in  f.  «.    B.  Field  tnggMtod  this  oorreotion  also.    *  moated :  in  f.  e.    «  This  dinetion  not !»  C  •. 
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Loren,  make  moan : 
Ks  eyes  were  green  bm  leeki. 
O !  suiters  three, 
Come,  oome  to  me, 
Wiih  hands  as  pale  as  milk; 
Lay  them  in  gore, 
Sinee  you  have  shore 
With  shears  his  thread  of  silk. 
Tongiie,  not  a  word  :— 
ComCy  trusty  sword ; 
Gome,  blade,  my  breast  imbrue : 
And  farewell,  friends. — 
Thus  Thisby  ends: 
Adieu,  adieu,  adieu."  [Dies, 

lit.  Moonshine  and  Lion  are  left  to  bury  the  dead. 
Dem.  Ay,  and  wall  too. 

Bd.  No,  t  assure  you;  the  wall  is  down  that  parted 
tAeii  fathers.    Will  it  please  you  to  see  the  epilogue,  or  to 
hear  &  Bergomask^  danoe  between  two  of  our  company  ? 
The.  No  epilogue,  I  pray  you ;  for  your  play  needs 
BO  excuse.     Never  excuse,  for  when  the  players  are 
ill  dead,  there  need  nohe  to  be  blamed.     Marry,  if  he 
that  writ  it^  had  play'd  Pyramus,  and  hanged  himself 
in  Thiabe's  garter,  it  would  have  been  a  fine  tragedy; 
tJid  80  it  is,  truly,  and  very  notably  discharged.    But 
j  eome,  your  Bergomask :  let  your  epilogue  alone. 
I  [A  dance. 

'  The  iron  tongue  of  midnight  hath  told  twelve.— 
1  Lowers,  to  bed  :  H  is  almost  fairy  time. 
I  I  fear  we  shall  outsleep  the  coming  mom, 
'  As  much  as  we  this  night  have  overwatched. 
I  This  palpable  gross  play  hath  well  beguiPd 
The  heavy  gait  of  night. — Sweet  friends,  to  bed.— 
A  fortnight  hold  we  this  solemnity. 
In  nightly  revels,  and  new  jollity.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Enter  Puck,*  with  a  broom  on  his  shoulder. 
Fuck.  Now  the  hungry  lion  roars. 

And  the  w^olf  behowls  the  moon ; 
Whilst  the  heavy  ploughman  snores, 

All  with  weary  task  fordone. 
Now  the  wasted  brands  do  glow. 

Whilst  the  screech-owl,  screeching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch,  that  lies  in  woe. 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. 
I         Now  it  is  the  time  of  night, 

That  the  graves,  all  gaping  wide, 
£very  one  lets  forth  his  sprite, 
'  In  the  church- way  paths  to  glide : 

And  we  fairies,  that  do  run 

By  the  triple  Hecate's  team. 
From  the  presence  of  the  sun, 

Following  darkness  like  a  dream, 
Now  are  frolic ;  not  a  mouse 


Shall  disturb  this  hallowM  house : 
I  am  sent  with  broom  before, 
To  sweep  the  dust  behind  the  door. 
Enter  Oberon  and  Titamia,  with  all  their  train, 
Obe.  Through  the  house  give  glimmering  light, 

By  the  dead  and  drowsy  fire ; 
Every  elf,  and  fairy  sprite, 

Hop  as  light  as  bird  from  brier; 
And  this  ditty  after  me 
Sing,  and  dance  it  trippingly. 

Tita.  First,  rehearse  your  song  by  rote, 
To  each  word  a  warbling  note : 
Hand  in  hand  with  fairy  grace 
Will  we  sing,  and  bless  this  place. 

THE  BONO. 

Now,  until  the  break  of  day, 

Through  this  house  each  fairy  stray. 

To  the  bel^  bride-bed  will  we. 

Which  by  us  shall  blessed  be; 

And  the  issue  there  create 

Ever  shall  be  fortunate. 

So  shall  all  the  couples  three 

Ever  true  in  loving  be ; 

And  the  blots  of  nature's  hand 

Shall  not  in  their  issue  stand : 

Never  mole,  hare-lip,  nor  scar, 

Nor  mark  prodigious,  such  as  are 

Despised  in  nativity^ 

Shall  upon  their  children  be,* 

With  this  field-dew  consecrate. 

Every  fairy  take  his  gait. 

And  each  several  chamber  bless, 

Through  this  palace  with  sweet  peaeo; 

Ever  shall  it  safely*  rest. 

And  the  owner  of  it  blest. 

Trip  away;  make  no  stay; 

Meet  me  all  by  break  of  day. 

[Exeunt  Oberon,  Tftamia,  and  train. 
Puck,  If  we  shadows  have  ofiended. 

Think  but  this,  and  all  is  mended. 

That  you  have  but  sluinber'd  here, 

While  these  visions  did  appear ; 

And  this  weak  and  idle  theme, 

No  more  yielding  but  a  dream, 

Grentles,  do  not  reprehend : 

If  you  pardon,  we  will  mend. 

And,  as  I  'm  an  honest  Puck, 

If  we  have  unearned  luck 

Now  to  'scape  the  serpent's  tongue. 

We  will  make  amends  ere  long, 

Else  the  Puck  a  liar  call : 

So,  good  night  unto  you  all. 

Give  me  your  hands,  if  we  be  friends. 

And  Robin  shall  restore  amends.  [Exit. 


*  Be  ealkd,  from  th«  place  in  Ital^  it  -wu  deriT«d  from.     *  Th«  ritt  of  Ukit  dizMtion  not  in  f.  t. 
aL    s  L  e.  all  hMw  a  poriod  instead  of  a  oomma.     *  in  nfttj. 
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DEAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Dttko  of  Venie*. 

AiiTONio,  the  Merchant  of  Venioe : 

Bassanio,  his  Friend. 

Gratiano,  ) 

Salanio,     >  Friends  to  Antoiio  and  Bananio. 

Salarino,  ) 

Lorenzo,  in.loye  with  Jessica. 

Shtlock,  a  Jew ; 

Tubal,  a  Jew,  his  Friend. 

Launciclot  Gobbo,  a  Clown. 

SCENE,  partly  at  Venice, 


Old  Gobbo,  Father  to  Laonoelol. 
Salerio,  a  Messenger. 
Leonardo,  Servant  to  Bassanio. 

Portia,  a  rich  Heiress. 
Nerissa,  her  Waiting-woman. 
Jessica,  Daughter  to  Shyloek. 

Magnificoes  of  Venice,  Officers  of  the  Ccmrt  of 
Justice,  Jailors,  Senrants,  and  other  Attapdants. 

and  partly  at  Belmont. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  L— Venice.    A  Street. 


Enter  Antonio,  Salarino,  and  Salanio. 

Ant.  In  sooth,  I  know  not  why  I  am  so  sad. 
It  wearies  me :  you  say,  it  wearies  you ; 
But  how  I  caught  it,  found  it,  or  came  by  it, 
What  stuff 't  is  nade  of,  whereof  it  is  horn, 
I  am  to  learn ; 

And  such  a  want-wit  sadness  makes  of  me, 
That  I  have  much  ado  to  know  myself. 

Salar.  Your  mind  is  tossing  on  the  ocean, 
There,  where  your  argosies*  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood. 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 
Do  overpeer  the  petty  traffickers, 
That  curtesy  to  them,  do  them  reverence. 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 

Solan,  Believe  me,  sir,  had  T  such  venture  forth. 
The  better  part  of  my  afleotions  would 
Be  with  my  hopes  abroad.     I  should  be  still 
Plucking  the  grass  to  know  where  sits  the  wind. 
Peering  in  maps  for  ports,  and  piers,  and  roads ; 
And  every  object  that  might  make  me  fear 
Misfortune  to  my  ventures,  out  of  doubt, 
Would  make  me  sad. 

Salar.  My  wind,  cooling  my  broth. 

Would  blow  me  to  an  ague,  when  I  thought 
What  harm  a  wind  too  great  might  do  at  sea. 
I  should  not  see  the  sandy  hour-glass  run, 
But  I  should  think  of  shallows  and  of  flats. 
And  see  my  wealthy  Andrew  dock'd  in  sand, 
Vailing  her  high  top  lower  than  her  ribs. 
To  kiss  her  burial.     Should  I  go  to  church, 
And  see  the  holy  edifice  of  stone, 
And  not  bethink  me  straight  of  dangerous  rocks, 
Which  touching  but  my  gentle  vessel's  side, 
Would  scatter  all  her  spices  on  the  stream, 

I  Venela  '^f  about  two  hundred  tons. 
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Enrobe  the  roaring  waters  with  my  silks, 

And,  in  a  word,  but  even  now  worth  this, 

And  now  worth  nothing?    Shall  I  have  the  thought 

To  think  on  this,  and  shall  I  lack  the  thought. 

That  such  a  thing  bechancM  would  make  me  tad  ? 

But,  tell  not  me :  I  know,  Antonio 

Is  sad  to  think  upon  his  merchandise. 

Ant,  Believe  me,  no.    I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted, 
Nor  to  one  place ;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year : 
Therefore^y  merchandise  makes  me  not  sad. 

Salan,  Why,  then  you  are  in  love. 

Ant.  Fie,  fle ! 

Salon.  Not  in  love  neither?    Then  let's  say,  yo 
are  sad, 

Because  you  are  not  merry :  and  't  were  as  easy 
For  you  to  laugh,  and  leap,  and  say,  you  are  merry, 
Because  you  are  not  sad.    Now,  by  two-headed  Janui 
Nature  hath  fram'd  strange  fellows  in  her  time : 
Some  that  will  evermore  peep  through  their  eyea, 
And  laugh,  like  parrots,  at  a  bag-piper; 
And  other  of  such  vinegar  aspect. 
That  they  Ml  not  show  their  teeth  in  way  of  smile. 
Though  Nestor  swear  the  jest  be  laughable. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Lorenzo,  and  Gratiako. 

Salan.  Here  comes  Bassanio,  your  most  noble  Idm 
man, 
Gratiano,  and  Lorenzo.    Fare  you  well : 
We  leave  you  now  with  better  company. 

Salar.  I  would  have  stay'd  till  I  had  made  you  merr; 
If  worthier  friends  had  not  prevented  me. 

Ant.  Your  worth  is  very  dear  in  my  regard. 
I  take  it,  your  own  business  calls  on  you. 
And  you  embrace  the  occasion  to  depart. 

Salar.  Good  morrow,  my  good  lords.  [when 

Bass.  Good  signiors  both,  when  shall  we  laugh  ?  Sa 
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foa  grow  exceeding  strange :  must  it  be  so  ? 

I      Sekr.  We  '11  make  our  leif  ares  to  attend  on  yours. 

I  [Exeunt  Salarimo  and  Salanio. 

Lor.  Mf  lord  Baasanio,  since  you  have  found  Antonio, 
We  two  will  leave  yon ;  but  at  dinner-time, 
I  pny  yoo,  have  in  mind  where  we  must  meet. 
Bass.  I  will  not  fail  you. 
Gra,  You  look  not  well,  signior  Antonio ; 

I   YoQ  hare  too  much  reppeot  upon  the  world : 

'   They  loae  it,  that  do  buy  it  with  much  care. 
Bdiere  me,  you  are  manrellously  chang'd. 
Anl,  I  hold  the  world  but  as  the  world,  Gratiano ; 

'   A  rtage,  where  every  man  must  play  a  part, 

'   Aad  mine  a  sad  one. 

I      Gra.  Let  me  play  the  fool : 

I  TTitik  mirth  and  laughter  let  old  wrinkles  come, 

.   Ajid  let  my  liver  rather  heat  with  wine, 

'   Than  my  heart  eool  with  mortifying  groans. 

'   Why  should  a  man,  whose  blood  is  warm  within, 

I    &t  like  his  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster  ? 

I   Sleep  when  he  wakes,  and  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  heing  peevish  ?    I  tell  thee  what,  Antonio,—- 
I  loTB  thee,  and  it  is  my  love  that  speaks ; — 
There  are  a  sort  of  men,  whose  visages 
Do  atam  and  mantle,  like  a  standing  pond, 

I   And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain, 

i    With  parpoae  to  be  dress'd  in  an  opinion 
Of  wisdom,  gravity,  profound  conceit ; 
Af  who  should  say,  "  I  am  sir  Oracle. 
And,  when  I  ope  my  lips,  let  no  dog  bark !" 
0 !  my  Antonio,  I  do  know  of  these, 
That  therefore  only  are  reputed  wise, 
For  saying  nothing ;  when^  1  am  very  sure. 
If  they  should  speak,  'twould*  almost  damn  those  ears, 
Which,  hearing  them,  would  call  their  brothers  fools. 
I  '11  tell  thee  more  of  this  another  time : 
Bat  fish  not,  with  this  melancholy  bait. 
For  this  fboUgudgeon,  this  opinion. — 
Come,  good  Lorenzo. — ^Fare  ye  well,  awhile : 
1  li  end  my  exhortation  after  dinner. 

Lor.  Well,  we  will  leave  you,  then,  till  dinner-time. 
I  must  be  one  of  those  same  dumb  wise  men, 
For  Gratiano  never  lets  me  speak. 

Vra.  Well,  keep  me  company  but  two  years  more, 
Tiu>a  shalt  not  know  the  sound  of  thine  own  tongue. 
Avt.  Farewell :  I  '11  grow  a  talker  for  this  gear.' 
Gra.  Thanks,  i'  faith ;  for  silence  is  only  commendable 
h  a  ceat*8  tongue  dried,  and  a  maid  not  vendible. 

[Exetmt  Gratuno  and  LoRsxzo. 
Ant.  It  is  that : — ^any  thing  now.* 
Bass.  Gratiano  speaks  an  intinite  deal  of  nothing, 
VK-n  than  any  man  in  all  Venice.  His  reasons  are  his 
tvo  grains  of  w^heat  hid  in  two  bushels  of  chaff:  you 
Lali  wek  all  day  ere  you  find  them ;  and  when  you 
^T€lhem.  they  are  not  worth  the  search. 

Jjrf.  Well ;  tell  me  now,  what  lady  is  the  same 
T<  whom  you  swore  a  secret  pilgrimage, 
Tliiiyoa  to-day  promis'd  io  tell  me  of? 

hass.  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 
Hsv  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate, 
6;  Msething  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Tun  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance  : 
Nv  do  I  now  make  moan  to  be  abridged 
Fnm  gQcfa  a  noble  rate ;  but  my  chief  care 
A  to  fooie  fairly  off  from  the  great  debts, 
^rein  my  time,  something  too  prodigal, 
Bith  left  me  gaged.     To  yon,  Antonio, 
1 3WB  the  most,  in  money,  and  in  love; 

>  b  »ll  i»|d  copies ;  nod.  ed«..  follawina  Rowe,  tmmI*  :  "  who.»» 
■  tBb»  i  mod  eds.  read :  •*  la  that  anything^  now  ?"  <  *  viahfal : 


And  from  your  love  I  have  a  warranty 
To  unburthen  all  my  plots  and  purposes, 
How  to  get  clear  of  all  the  debts  I  owe. 

Ant,  I  pray  you,  good  Bassanio,  let  me  know  it 
And  if  it  stand,  as  you  yourself  still  do. 
Within  the  eye  of  honour,  be  assur'd. 
My  purse,  my  person,  my  extremest  means, 
Lie  all  unlocltd  to  your  occasions. 

Bass.  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight 
The  self-same  way  with  more  advised  watch, 
To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  found  both.    I  urge  this  childhood  proof, 
Because  what  follows  is  pure  innocence. 
I  owe  you  much)  and,  like  a  wasteful*  youth, 
That  which  I  owe  is  lost ;  but  if  you  please 
To  shoot  another  arrow  that  self  way 
Which  you  did  shoot  the  first,  I  do  not  doubt. 
As  I  will  watch  the  aim,  or  to  find  both, 
Or  bring  your  latter  hazard  back  again. 
And  thankfully  rest  debtor  for  the  first. 

Ant.  You  know  me  well,  and  herein  spend  but  tim^ 
To  wind  about  my  love  with  circumstance ; 
And.  out  of  doubt,  you  do  me  now  more  wrong, 
In  making  question  of  my  uttermost, 
Than  if  you  had  made  waste  of  all  I  have  : 
Then,  do  but  say  to  me  what  I  should  do. 
That  in  your  knowledge  may  by  me  be  done, 
And  I  am  prest*  unto  it :  therefore,  speak. 

Bass.  In  Belmont  is  a  lady  richly  left. 
And  she  is  fair,  and,  fairer  than  that  word. 
Of  wondrous  virtues :  sometimes  from  her  eyes 
I  did  receive  fair  speechless  messages. 
Her  name  is  Portia ;  nothing  undervalued 
To  Cato's  daughter,  Brutus'  Portia. 
Nor  is  the  wide  world  ignorant  of  her  worth, 
For  the  four  winds  blow  in  from  every  coast 
Renowned  suitors ;  and  her  sunny  locks 
Hang  on  her  temples  like  a  golden  fleece ; 
Which  makes  her  seat  of  Belmont  Colchos'  strand, 
And  many  Jasons  come  in  quest  of  her. 
0,  my  Antonio  !  had  I  but  the  means 
To  hold  a  rival  place  with  one  of  them, 
I  have  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift. 
That  I  should  questionless  be  fortunate. 

Ant.  Thou  know'st,  that  all  my  fortunes  are  at  sea, 
Neither  have  I  money,  nor  commodity 
To  raise  a  present  sum  :  therefore,  go  forth ; 
Try  what  my  credit  can  in  Venice  do : 
That  shall  be  raok'd,  even  to  the  uttermost, 
To  furnish  thee  to  Bctmont.  to  fair  Portia. 
Go,  presently  inquire,  and  so  will  I, 
Where  money  is,  and  I  no  question  make, 
To  have  it  of  my  trust,  or  for  my  sake.  [Exeimt, 

SCENE  II. — Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portia's 
House. 
Enter  Portia  and  Nkrissa. 
Por.  By  my  troth,  Nerissa,  my  little  body  is  aweary 
of  this  great  world. 

Ner.  You  would  be,  sweet  madam,  if  your  miseries 
were  in  the  same  abundance  as  your  goodfortunes  are. 
And,  yet,  for  aught  I  see,  they  are  as  8i(^,  that  surfeit 
with  too  much,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing :  it  is 
no  mean^  happiness,  therefore,  to  be  seated  in  the 
mean :  superfluity  comes  sooner  by  white  hairs,  but 
competency  lives  longer. 
Por.  Good  sentences,  and  well  pronounced. 


>  vonld  :  in  f.  a.     *  For  thit  mattar.     *  So  all  qnartoa.  and  lit  aad 
in  f.  a.     •  JiMdy.     i  So  tha  qnartoa ;  tha  folios  :  " 
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Ner.  They  would  be  better,  if  well  followed. 

Por.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were 
good  to  do,  ohapels  had  been  churches,  and  poor  men's 
cottages  princes'  palaces.  It  is  a  good  divine  that  fol- 
lows his  own  instructions :  I  can  easier  teach  twenty 
what  were  good  to  be  done,  than  be  one  of  the  twenty 
to  follow  mine  own  teaching.  The  brain  may  devise 
laws  for  the  blood ;  but  a  hot  temper  leaps  o'er  a  cold 
decree :  such  a  hare  is  madness,  the  youth,  to  skip  o'er 
the  meshes  of  good  counsel,  the  cripple.  But  this  rea- 
soning^ is  not  in  the  fashion  to  choose  me  a  husband. 
— 0  me !  the  word  choose  !  I  may  neither  choose  whom 
I  would,  nor  refuse  whom  I  dislike ;  so  is  the  will  of 
a  living  daughter  curbed  by  the  will  of  a  dead  father. 
—Is  it  not  hard,  Nerissa,  that  I  cannot  choose  one, 
nor  refuse  none  ? 

Ner.  Your  father  was  ever  virtuous,  and  holy  men 
at  their  death  have  good  inspirations ;  therefore,  the 
lottery^  that  he  hath  devi.sed  in  these  three  chests  of 
gold,  silver,  and  lead  (whereof  who  chooses  his  mean- 
ing; chooses  you)  will,  no  doubt,  never  be  chosen  by 
any  rightly,  but  one  whom  you  shall  rightly  love.  But 
what  warmth  is  there  in  your  affection  towards  any  of 
these  princely  suitors  that  are  already  come  ? 

Por.  I  pray  thee,  over-name  them,  and  as  thou 
namest  them,  I  will  describe  them ;  and,  according  to 
my  description,  level  at  my  affection. 

Ner.  First;  there  is  the  Neapolitan  prince. 

Por.  Ay,  that 's  a  colt,  indeed,  for  he  doth  nothing 
but  talk  of  his  horse ;  and  he  makes  it  a  great  appro- 
bation of  his  own  good  parts,  that  he  can  shoe  him 
himself.  I  am  much  afraid,  my  lady  his  mother  played 
fal£o  with  a  smith. 

Ntr.  Then,  is  there  the  county  Palatine. 

Por.  He  doth  nothing  but  frown,  as  who  should  say, 
"  An  you  will  not  have  me,  choose."  He  hears  merry 
tales,  and  smiles  not :  I  fear  he  will  prove  the  weeping 
philosopher  when  he  grows  old.  being  so  full  of  unman- 
nerly sadness  in  his  youth.  I  had  rather  be  married 
to  a  death's  head  with  a  bone  in  his  mouth,  than  to 
either  of  these.    God  defend  me  from  these  two  ! 

Ner.  How  say  you  by  the  French  lord,  monsieur  le 
Bon? 

Por.  God  made  him,  and  therefore  let  him  pass  for 
a  man.  In  truth,  I  know  it  is  a  sin  to  be  a  mocker ; 
but,  he  !  why,  he  hath  a  horse  better  than  the  Neapo- 
litan's ;  a  better  bad  habit  of  frowning  than  the  count 
Palatine :  he  is  every  man  in  no  man ;  if  a  throstle 
sing,  he  falls  straight  a  capering  :  he  will  fence  with 
his  own  shadow.  If  I  should  marry  him,  I  should 
marry  twenty  husbands.  If  he  would  despise  me,  I 
would  forgive  him ;  for  if  he  love  me  to  madness,  I 
shall  never  requite  him. 

Ner.  What  say  you,  then,  to  Faulconbridge,  the 
young  baron  of  England  ? 

Por.  You  know,  I  say  nothing  to  him,  for  he  under- 
stands not  me,  nor  I  him :  he  hath  neither  Latin, 
French,  nor  Italian ;  and  you  will  come  into  the  court 
and  swear,  that  I  have  a  poor  penny-worth  in  the  Eng- 
lish. He  is  a  proper  man's  picture ;  but,  alas !  who 
can  converse  with  a  dumb  show  ?  How  oddly  he  is 
suited !  I  ^nk,  he  bought  his  doublet  in  Italy,  his 
round  hose  m  France,  his  bonnet  in  Germany,  and  his 
behaviour  every  where. 

Ner.  What  think  you  of  the  Scottish  lord,  his 
neighbour  ? 

Por.  That  he  hath  a  neighbourly  chanty  in  him ; 
for  he  borrowed  a  box  of  the  ear  of  the  Englishman, 


and  swore  he  would  pay  him  again,  when  he  was  able  - 
I  think,  the  Frenchman  became  his  surety,  and  sealed 
under  for  another. 

Ner.  How  like  you  the  young  €rerman,  the  duke  of 
Saxony's  nephew? 

Por.  Very  vilely  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  sober, 
and  most  vilely  in  the  afternoon,  when  he  is  drunk  : 
when  he  is  best,  he  is  a  little  worse  than  a  man ;  and 
when  he  is  worst,  he  is  little  better  than  a  beast.  An 
the  worst  fall  that  ever  fell,  I  hope,  I  shall  make  shift 
to  go  without  him. 

Ner.  If  he  should  offer  to  choose,  and  choose  ths 
right  casket,  you  should  refuse  to  perform  your  father'* 
will,  if  you  should  refuse  to  accept  him. 

Por.  Therefore,  for  fear  of  the  worst,  I  pray  thee, 
set  a  deep  glass  of  Rhenish  wine  on  the  contrary  casket ; 
for,  if  the  devil  be  within,  and  that  temptation  with- 
out, I  know  he  will  choose  it.  I  will  do  anything, 
Nerissa,  ere  I  will  be  married  to  a  spunge. 

Ner.  You  need  not  fear,  lady,  the  having  any  of 
these  lords :  they  have  acquainted  me  with  their  de- 
terminations ;  which  is  indeed,  to  return  to  their  homes, 
and  to  trouble  you  with  no  more  suit,  unless  you  may 
be  won  by  some  other  sort  than  your  father's  imposi- 
tion, depending  on  the  caskets. 

Por.  If  I  live  to  be  as  old  as  Sibylla,  I  will  die  ae 
chaste  as  Diana,  unless  I  be  obtained  by  the  manner  of 
my  father's  will.  I  am  glad  this  parcel  of  wooers  are 
so  reasonable ;  for  there  is  not  one  among  them  but  I 
dote  on  his  very  absence,  and  I  pray  God  grant  them  a 
fair  departure. 

Ner.  Do  you  not  remember,  lady,  in  your  father's 
time,  a  Venetian,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  that  came 
hither  in  company  of  the  marquis  of  Montferrat  ? 

Por.  Yes,  yes ;  it  was  Bassanio :  as  I  think,  so  was 
he  called. 

Ner.  True,  madam :  he,  of  all  the  men  that  evei 
my  foolish  eyes  looked  upon,  was  the  best  deserving  a 
fair  lady. 

Por.  I  remember  him  well,  and  I  remember  bin*, 
worthy  of  thy  praise.' — ^How  now  ?  what  news  ? 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  The  four  strangers  seek  for  you,  madam,  to 
take  their  leave :  and  there  is  a  forerunner  come  from 
a  fifth,  the  prince  of  Morocco,  who  brings  word,  the 
prince,  his  master,  will  be  here  to-night. 

Por.  If  I  could  bid  the  fifth  welcome  with  so  good 
heart,  as  I  can  bid  the  other  four  farewell,  I  should  he 
glad  of  his  approach :  if  he  have  the  condition  of  a 
saint,  and  the  complexion  of  a  devil,  I  had  rathei  he 
should  shrive  me  than  wive  me.  Come.  Neripsa. — 
Sirrah,  go  before.' — ^Whiles  we  shut  the  gate  upon  one 
wooer,  another  knocks  at  the  door.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Venice.     A  public  Place.. 
Enter  Bassanio  and  Shtlock. 

Shy.  Three  thousand  dueiats, — ^well. 

Bass.  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months. 

Sky.  For  three  months, — well. 

Bass.  For  the  which,  as  I  told  you,  Antonio  shall  be 
bound. 

Shy.  Antonio  shall  become  bound,-^well. 

Bass.  May  you  stead  me  ?  Will  you  pleasure  me  ? 
Shall  I  know  your  answer  ? 

Shy.  Three  thousand  ducats  for  three  months,  ajM* 
Antonio  bound. 

Bass.  Your  answer  to  that. 

Shy.  Antonio  is  a  good  man. 


^  reaflon  :  in  f.  e.     The  qaartot.  m  in  the  text,     a  The  re«t  of  the  le; 
irords  ai  the  first,  and  the  rect  of  tn«  ipeeoh  as  the  last  Una  of  a  ooaplot. 


a  The  rest  of  the  sentence  i«  from  the  qoartoa.    >  Kidght  and  Dyoe  «Hw»  !h«M  thr^ 
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Boss,  HvFe  you  heard  any  imputation  to  the  oontrafy  ? 

Sky.  Ho  I  no,  oo,  no,  no : — my  moaning,  in  saying 

I  be  is  a  good  man,  is  to  have  you  understand  me,  that 

I  he  is  snffieient ;  yet  his  means  are  in  supposition.    He 

hath  an  tfgoey  bound  to  Tripolis,  another  to  the  Indies : 

;   I  sDderstand  moreoTer  upon  the  Rialto,  he  hath  a  third 

I  at  Mexico,  a  fourth  for  England^  and  other  ventures 

I  be  bath  squandered'  abroad ;  but  ships  are  but  boards, 

I  »iIon  but  men :  there  be  land-rats,  and  water-rats, 

I  Uitd-thieves,  and  water-thieves ;'  I  mean,  pirates :  and 

I   t!.i*i^  there  is  the  peril  of  waters,  winds,  and  rocks 

Tit  mui  is,  notwithstanding,  sufficient :  three  thou- 

tud  ducats. — I  think,  I  may  take  his  bond. 

Bass.  Be  assured  you  may. 

%.  I  will  be  assured,  I  may ;  and,  that  I  may  be 
itfored,  I  will  bethink  me.   May  I  speak  with  Antonio  ? 

Bass,  If  it  please  you  to  dine  with  us. 

%  Tes,  to  smell  pork ;  to  eat  of  the  habitation 
which  your  prophet,  the  Nazarite.  conjured  the  devil 
iaio.  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 
}.«.  vtlk  with  you,  and  so  following ;  but  I  will  not  eat 
»ith  Tpu,  drink  with  you,  nor.  pray  with  you.  What 
aewi  on  the  Rialto  ? — ^Whio  is  he  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Antonio. 

Bass,  This  is  signior  Antonio. 

%.  [Aside,]  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks  ! 
I  hate  him  foj  he  is  a  Christian ; 
Bjt  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity. 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
\i  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
[  vill  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation  ;  and  he  rails, 
Eren  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate, 
(k  me,  my  bargains,  and  my  well- won  thrill, 
Wrjch  he  calls  interest.     Cursed  be  my  tribe, 
If  I  foigive  him  ! 

Bass.  Shylock,  do  you  hear  ? 

Sky.  I  am  debating  of  my  present  store, 
hsA.  Ij  the  near  guess  of  my  memory, 
( euinot  instantly  raise  up  the  gross 
Ol*  full  three  thousand  ducats.     What  of  that  ? 
Tubil,  t  wealthy  Hebrew  of  my  tribe, 
Will  furnish  me.    ^But  soft !  how  many  months 
lb  rott  deaire  ? — ^Rest  you  fair,  good  signior ; 

[To  Antonio. 
Tdv  vonhip  was  the  last  man  in  our  mouths. 

Ant.  Shylock,  albeit  I  neither  lend  nor  borrow, 
3t  taking,  nor  by  giving  of  excess, 
Ve",  to  supply  the  ripe  wants  of  my  friend, 
Ml  break  a  custom.     Are  you  yet  possessed, 
How  much  he  would  ? 

S^  Ay,  ay,  three  thousand  ducats. 

Ant.  And  for  three  months. 

%.  I  had  forgot : — ^three  months  ;  you  told  me  so. 
^t!l  then,  your  bond  ;  and  let  me  see— But  hear  you : 
M^  bought,  you  said,  you  neither  lend  nor  borrow 
Ipco  advantage. 

Arit.  I  do  never  use  it. 

%.  When  Jacob  grazM  his  uncle  Laban's  sheep, 
Tyj  Jacob  from  our  holy  Abraham  was 
•Ai  his  wise  mother  wrought  in  his  behalf,) 
^  third  possessor ;  ay,  he  was  the  third. 

Aju.  And  what  of  him  ?  did  he  take  interest  ? 

%  No,  not  take  interest ;  not,  as  you  would  say, 
I^lj  interest :  mark  what  Jacob  did. 
When  Laban  and  himself  were  compromised, 
^  all  the  eanlings  which  were  streak'd,  and  pied, 


Should  fall  as  Jacob's  hire,  the  ewes,  being  rank. 

In  end  of  autumn  turned  to  the  rams ; 

And  when  the  work  of  generation  was 

Between  these  woolly  breeders  in  the  act, 

The  skilful  shepherd  peePd  me  certain  wandSy 

And,  in  the  doing  of  the  deed  of  kind, 

He  stuck  .them  up  before  the  fulsome  ewes, 

Who,  then  conceiving,  did  in  eaning  time 

Fall  party-colour'd  lambs,  and  those  were  Jacob's. 

This  was  a  way  to  thrive,  and  he  was  blest : 

And  thrift  is  blessing,  if  men  steal  it  not. 

Ant.  This  was  a  venture,  sir,  that  Jacob  serv'd  for ; 
A  thing  not  in  his  power  to  bring  to  pass, 
But  swayM,  and  fashion'd  by  the  hand  of  heavep. 
Was  this  inferred'  to  make  interest  good  ? 
Or  is  your  gold  and  silver,  ewes  and  rams  ? 

Shy.  1  cannot  tell :  I  make  it  breed  as  fast. — 
But  note  me,  signior. 

Ant.  Mark  you  this,  Bassanio. 

The  devil  can  cite  scripture  for  his  purpose. 
An  evil  soul,  producing  holy  witness, 
Is  like  a  villain  with  a  smiling  cheek, 
A  goodly  apple  rotten  at  the  heart. 
0,  what  a  goodly  outside  falsehood  hath  ! 

Shy.  Thee  thousand  ducats ; — 't  is  a  good  round  sum. 
Three  months  from  twelve,  then  let  me  see  the  rate. 

Ant.  Well,  Shylock^  shall  we  be  beholding  to  you  ? 

Shy.  Signior  Antonio,  many  a  time  and  oft, 
On  the  Rialto*,  you  have  rated  me 
About  my  monies  and  my  usances : 
Still  have  I  borne  it  with  a  patient  shrug ; 
For  sufferance  is  a  badge  of  all  our  tribe. 
You  call'd  me— misbeliever,  cut-throat  dog, 
And  spit  upon  my  Jewish  gaberdine. 
And  all  for  use  of  that  which  is  min<*  own. 
Well  then,  it  now  appears,  you  need  my  help : 
Go  to,  then ;  you  come  to  me,  and  you  say, 
"  Shylock,  we  would  have  monies :"  you  say  so  j 
You,  that  did  void  your  rheum  upon  my  beakrd, 
And  foot  me  as  you  spurn  a  stranger  cur 
Over  your  threshold :  monies  is  your  suit. 
What  should  I  say  to  you  ?    Should  I  not  say, 
"  Hath  a  dog  money  ?    Is  it  possible, 
A  cur  can  lend  three  thousand  ducats  ?"  or 
Shall  I  bend  low.  and  in  a  bondman's  key. 
With  'bated  breath,  and  whispering  hupblenem, 
Say  this  :— 

"  Fair  sir,  you  spit  on  me  on  Wednesday  last: 
You  spurn'd  me  such  a  day ;  another  time 
You  call'd  me  dog;  and  for  these  courtesies 
I  '11  lend  you  thus  much  monies  ?" 

Ant.  I  am  as  like  to  call  thee  so  again. 
To  spit  on  thee  again,  to  spurn  thee  too. 
If  thou  wilt  lend  this  money,  lend  it  not 
As  to  thy  friend ;  for  when  did  friendship  take 
A  breed  for*  barren  metal  of  his  friend  ? 
But  lend  it  rather  to  thine  enemy ; 
Who  if  he  break,  thou  may'st  with  better  face 
Exact  the  penalty. 

Shy.  Why,  look  you,  how  you  storm  ! 

I  would  be  friends  with  you,  and  have  your  love, 
Forget  the  shames  that  you  have  |iain'd  me  with^ 
Supply  your  present  wants,  and  taKe  no  doit 
Of  usance  for  my  monies, 
And  you  '11  not  hear  me.     This  is  kind  I  offer. 

Ant.  This  were  kindLOss. 

Shy.  This  kindness  will  I  show. 

Go  with  me  to  a  notary,  seal  me  there 

'n«d  u  seatured;  not  in  a  reproachfal  nmw.— Knight.  •  wAter-thierea  and  land-thieves  :  .n  f.  e.  >  f.  e. :  inserted  ;  inferred  haa 
*7  ^  Mnsp  of  brought  in.  «  Probably  the  is)aad  so  called  on  whioh  was  the  Bzchange,  and  not  the  bridge,  which  was  biuU  in  1601 
'^tteqaarto;  the  folio :  "of  '         "-^ 
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Your  single  bond ,  and,  in  a  meny  sport, 

If  you  repay  me  not  on  sueh  a  day. 

In  such  a  place,  such  sum  or  sums  as  are 

Express'd  in  the  condition,  let  the  forfeit 

Be  nominated  for  an  equal  pound 

Of  your  fair  flesh,  to  be  cut  off  and  taken 

In  what  part  of  your  body  pleaseth  me. 

Ant.  Content,  in  faith :  I  '11  seal  to  such  a  bond, 
And  say  there  is  much  kindness  in  thee,  Jew. 

Bass,  You  shall  not  seal  to  such  a  bond  for  me : 
I  '11  rather  dwell  in  my  necessity. 

Ant.  Why,  fear  not,  man ;  I  will  not  forfeit  it : 
Within  these  two  months,  that 's  a  month  before 
This  bond  expires,  I  do  expect  return 
Of  thrice  three  times  the  value  of  this  bond. 

Shy.  0,  father  Abraham  !  what  these  Christians  are, 
Whose  own  hard  dealings  teaches  them  suspect 
The  thoughts  of  others  ! — Pray  you,  tell  me  this ; 
[f  he  should  break  his  day,  what  should  I  gain 


By  the  exaction  of  the  forfeiture  ? 

A  pound  of  man's  flesh,  taken  from  a  man, 

Is  not  so  estimable,  profitable  neither, 

As  flesh  of  muttons,  beeyes,  or  goats.    I  say, 

To  buy  his  favour  I  extend  this  friendship : 

If  he  will  take  it,  so ;  if  not,  adieu; 

And,  for  my  love,  I  pray  you,  wrong  me  not. 

Ant.  Yes,  Shylock,  I  will  seal  unto  this  bond. 

Shy.  Then  meet  me  forthwith  at  the  notary's. 
Give  him  direction  for  this  merry  bond, 
And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight ', 
See  to  my  house,  left  in  the  fearful  guard 
Of  an  unthrifty  knave,  and  presently 
I  will  be  with  you.  [ExU. 

Ant.  Hie  thee,  gentle  Jew. 

The  Hebrew  will  turn  Christian :  he  grows  kind. 

Bass.  I  like  not  fair  terms,  and  a  villain's  mind. 

Ant.  Come  on :  in  this  there  can  be  no  dismay, 
My  ships  come  home  a  month  before  the  day.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Belmont.     An  Apartment   in   Portia's 

House. 
Enter  the  Prince  of  Morocco,  and  his  followers;  Portia, 

Nkrissa,  and  other  of  her  train.  Flourish  Comets. 

Mor.  Mislike  me  not  for  my  complexion, 
The  shadoVd  livery  of  the  burning*  sun. 
To  whom  I  am  a  neighbour,  and  near  bred. 
Bring  me  the  fairest  creature  northward  bom, 
Where  Phoebus'  fire  scarce  thaws  the  icicles, 
And  let  us  make  incision  for  your  love. 
To  prove  whofle  blood  is  reddest,  his,  or  mine. 
I  tell  thee,  lady,  this  aspect  of  mine 
Hath  fear'd  the  valiant :  by  my  love,  I  swear. 
The  best  regarded  virgins  of  our  clime 
Have  lov'd  it  too.     I  would  not  change  'this  hue, 
Exwpt  to  steal  your  thoughts,  ray  gentle  queen. 

Por.  In  terms  of  choice  I  am  not  solely  led 
By  nice  direction  of  a  maiden's  eyes : 
Besides,  the  lottery  of  my  destiny 
Bars  me  the  right  of  voluntary  choosing ; 
But,  if  my  falher  had  not  scanted  me, 
And  hedg'd  me  by  his  wit,  to  yield  myself 
His  Wife  who  wins  me  by  that  means  I  told  you, 
Your&elf,  renowned  prince,  then  stood  as  fair. 
Ah  any  comer  I  have  look'd  on  yet. 
For  my  affection. 

Afor.  Even  for  that  I  thank  you : 

Therefore,  I  pray  you,  lead  me  to  the  caskets. 
To  try  my  fortune.    By  this  scimitar, — 
That  slew  the  Sophy,  and  a  Persian  prince. 
That  won  three  fields  of  Sultan  Solyman,— 
I  would  out-stare*  the  sternest  eyes  that  look. 
Out-brave  the  heart  most  daring  on  the  earth, 
Pluck  the  young  sucking  cubs  from  the  she-bear. 
Yea,  mock  the  lion  when  he  roars  for  prey. 
To  win  thee,  lady.    But,  alas  the  while ! 
If  Hercules  and  Lfthas  play  at  dice, 
Which  is  the  better  man  ?  the  greater  throw 
May  turn  by  fortune  from  the  weaker  hand : 
So  is  Alcides  beaten  by  his  page* ; 
And  so  may  I,  blind  fortune  leading  me. 
Miss  that  which  one  un worthier  may  attain. 
And  die  with  grieving. 

>  burniabM  :  in  f.  •.     *  One  or  thr  qaArto*.  and  tha  folio  mnA  :  "  n*pr-«tare.^     *  old  ad. 
dung* ;  aim  suggested  by  Theobald      *  ooamgeoua  :  to  f.  a.     *  Thie  direction  not  in  f.  a. 


Por.  Tou  must  take  your  diance ; 

And  either  not  attempt  to  choose  at  all, 
Or  swear  before  you  choose,  if  you  choote  wrong, 
Never  to  speak  to  lady  afterward 
In  way  of  marriage  :  therefore,  be  advis'd. 

Mor.  Nor  will  not.  Come,  bring  me  unto  my  chance. 

Por.  First,  forward  to  the  temple :  after  dinner 
Your  hazard  shall  be  made. 

Mor.  Good  fortune  then,  [Comets. 

To  make  me  blest,  or  cursed'st  among  men  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Launcklot  Gobbo. 
Laun.  Certainly,  my  conscience  will  serve  me  to  run 
from  this  Jew,  my  master.   The  fiend  is  at  mine  elbow, 
and  tempts  me,  saying  to  me,  "Gobbo,  Launcelot 
Gobbo,  good  Launcelot,  or  good  Gobbo,  or  good  Laun- 
celot Gobbo,  use  your  lees,  take  the  start,  run  away :" 
My  conscience  says, — "  No  ;  take  heed,  honest  Laun* 
celot;  take  heed,  honest  Gobbo;"  or,   as   aforesaid, 
"  honest  Launcelot  Gobbo ;  do  not  run ;  scorn  running 
with  thy  heels.''   Well,  the  most  contagious*  fiend  bidi 
me  pack ;  "  Via !"  says  the  fiend ;  "  away !"  says  th« 
fiend ;  "  fore  the  heavens,  rouse  up  a  brave  mind,"  sayi 
the  fiend,  "  and  run."    Well,  my  conscience,  hangiuf 
about  the  neck  of  my  heart,  says  very  wisely  to  me,— 
"  My  honest  friend  Launcelot,  being  an  honest  man'i 
son," — or  rather  an  honest  woman's  eon; — ^for,  indeed 
jmy  father  did  something  smack,  something  grow  to 
he  had  a  kind  of  taste : — ^wcll,  my  conscience  says 
"Launcelot,  budge  not."     "Budge,"  says  the  fiend 
"budge  not,"  says  my  conscience.     Conscience,  sa^ 
1 1,  you  counsel  well ;  fiend,  say  I,  you  counsel  well 
I  to  be  ruled  by  my  conscience,  I  should  stay  with  th< 
I  Jew  my  master,  who  (God  bless  the  mark !)  is  a  kirn 
I  of  de^*il ;  and,  to  run  away  from  the  Jew,  I  should  b< 
!  ruled  by  the  fiend,  who,  saving  your  reverence,  is  th< 
devil  himself.     Certainly,  the  Jew  is  the  very  devi 
incarnation ;  and,  in  my  conscience,  my  conscience  ii 
but  a  kind  of  hard  conscience  to  offer  to  counsel  me  U 
stay  with  the  Jew.    The  fiend  gives  the  more  friendly 
counsel ;  I  will  run,  fiend ;  my  heels  are  at  your  com- 
mandment ;  I  will  run.  [Going  cut  in  haste  J 
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Enter  (M  Gobbo,  with  a  Basket, 

M.  Muter,  young  man,  you ;  I  pray  you,  which 
B  the  nay  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Lnm,  [Aside.]  O  heavens  !  this  is  my  trae  begotten 
&ther,  who,  being  more  than  sand-blind,  high-gravel 
bliDd,  knowv  me  not : — ^I  will  try  confusions'  with  him. 

Gcb.  Master,  young  gentleman,  I  pray  you,  which 
is  the  way  to  master  Jew's  ? 

Law.  Turn  up  on  yonr  right  hand  at  the  next  turn- 
ins,  but  at  the  next  turning  of  all,  on  your  left ;  marry, 
at  the  very  next  turning,  turn  of  no  hand,  but  turn 
down  indirectly  to  the  Jews  house. 

Gcb.  By  God's  sonties',  't  will  be  a  hard  way  to  hit. 
Can  you  tell  me  whether  one  Launoelot,  that  dwells 
vith  him.  dwell  with  him,  or  no  ? 

Lnm.  Talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot?— -M^td^.l 
Mark  me  now ;  now  will  I  raise  the  waters. — [7b  him.] 
T&Ik  you  of  young  master  Launoelot  ? 

Gob.  No  master,  sir,  but  a  poor  man's  son :  his  father, 
thoosh  I  say  it,  is  an  honest  exceeding  poor  man;  and, 
God  be  thanked,  well  to  live. 

Lavn.  Well,  let  his  father  be  what  a'  will,  we  talk 
of  yoan^  master  Launcelot. 

Gcb.  Your  worship's  friend,  and  Launoelot,  sir. 

La'm.  But  I  pray  you,  ergo,  old  man,  ergo,  I  beseech 
TOIL  talk  you  of  young  master  Launcelot  ? 

Gob.  Of  Launcelot,  an 't  please  your  mastership. 

Laun.  Ergo,  master  Launcelot.  Talk  not  of  master 
Uuncelot,  father ;  for  the  young  gentleman  (according 
!o  fstes  and  destinies,  and  such  odd  sayings,  the  sisters 
three,  and  such  branches  of  learning),  is,  indeed,  de- 
ceased ;  or,  as  you  would  say,  in  plain  terms,  gone  to 

Gob.  Marry,  God  forbid !  the  boy  was  tho  very  staff 
of  my  age,  my  very  prop. 

Laun.  {Aside.]  Do  I  look  like  a  cudgel,  or  a  hovel- 
*»<  t  staff,  or  a  prop  ? — [To  him.]  Do  you  know  me, 
i!her? 

GfA.  Alack  the  day :  I  know  you  not,  young  gentle- 
rp.n.  But,  I  pray  you,  tell  me,  is  my  boy,  (God  rest 
Kl4  soul !)  alive,  or  dead  ? 

Lmn.  Do  yon  not  know  me,  father? 

Goh.  Alack,  sir,  I  am  sand-blind ;  I  know  you  not. 

Liun.  Nay,  indeed,  if  you  had  your  eyes,  you  might 
fail  of  the  k]u>wing  me :  it  is  a  wise  father  that  knows 
hi*  own  child.  Well,  old  roan,  I  will  tell  you  news 
<'')our  «on.  [Kneels.]  Give  me  your  blessing :  truth 
*iii  come  to  light ;  murder  cannot  be  hid  long,  a  man's 
Kij  may,  but  in  the  end  truth  will  out. 

G^jb.  Pray  you,  sir,  stand  up.  I  am  sure  you  are 
Krf  Launcelot,  my  boy. 

Liun.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  more  fooling  about  it, 
bit  give  me  your  blessing :  I  am  Launcelot,  your  boy 
that  was,  your  son  that  is,  your  child  that  shall  be. 

Gob.  I  cannot  think  you  are  my  son. 

Ltxun.  I  know  not  what  I  shall  think  of  that ;  but  I 
un  Launcelot,  the  Jew^s  man,  and,  I  am  sure,  Margery, 
jnr  wife,  is  my  mother. 

CoA.  Her  nanne  is  Margery,  indeed :  I  '11  be  sworn, 
if  thou  be  Launcelot.  thou  art  mine  own  flesh  and 
blood.  Lord !  worshipp'd  might  he  be !  what  a  beard 
Un  tbou  got :  tliou  hast  got  more  hair  on  thy  chin, 
^m  Dobbin  my  fill'-horse  has  on  his  tail. 

Laun.  [Rising.^]  It  should  seem,  then,  that  Dobbin's 
tiJ  grows  backward  :  I  am  sure  he  had  more  hair  of 
^tsil,  than  I  have  of  my  face,  when  I  last  saw 
liiia. 

fkb.  Lord !  how  art  thou  changed !    How  dost  thou 


and  thy  master  agree  ?    I  have  brought  him  a  present 
How  agree  you  now  ? 

Laun.  Well,  well ;  but,  for  mine  own  part,  as  I  have 
set  up  my  rest  to  run  away,  so  I  will  not  rest  till  T  have 
run  some  ground.  My  master 's  a  very  Jew :  give  him 
a  present !  give  him  a  halter :  T  am  famish'd  in  his  ser- 
vice :  you  may  tell  every  finger  I  have  with  my  ribs 
Father,  I  am  glad  you  are  come :  give  me  your  present 
to  one  master  Bassanio,  who,  indeed,  gives  rare  new 
liveries.  If  I  serve  not  him,  I  will  run  as  far  as  God 
has  any  ground.— O  rare  fortune !  here  comes  the  man : 
— to  him,  father;  for  I  am  a  Jew,  if  I  serve  the  Jew 
any  longer. 

Enter  Bassanio,  with  Leonardo,  and  Followers, 

Bass.  You  may  do  so ; — but  let  it  be  so  hasted,  that 
supper  be  ready  at  the  farthest  by  five  of  the  clock. 
See  these  letters  delivered ;  put  the  liveries  to  making, 
and  desire  Graliano  to  come  anon  to  my  lodging.  [ExU 

Laun.  To  him,  father.  [a  Servant 

Gob.  God  bless  your  worship  ! 

Bom,  Gramercy.    Wouldst  thou  aught  with  me  f 

&ob.  Here 's  my  son,  sir,  a  poor  boy, 

Laun.  Not  a  poor  boy,  sir,  but  the  rich  Jew's  man, 
that  would,  sir. — as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Gob.  He  hath  a  great  infection,  sir,  as  one  would 

say,  to  serve 

.  Laun.  Indeed,  the  short  and  the  long  is,  I  serve  the 
Jew,  and  have  a  desire, — as  my  father  shall  specify. 

Gob.  His  master  and  he  (savfng  your  worship's  reve- 
rence), are  scarce  cater-cousins. 

Laun.  To  be  brief,  the  very  truth  is,  that  the  Jew 
having  done  me  wrong,  doth  cause  me, — as  my  father, 
being,  I  hope,  an  old  man,  shall  fructify  unto  you. 

dob.  I  have  here  a  dish  of  doves,*  that  I  would  bestow 


upon  your  worship ;  and  my  suit  is, 

Laun.  In  very  brief,  the  suit  is  impertinent  to  my- 
self, as  your  lordship  shall  know  by  this  honest  old 
man ;  and,  though  I  say  it,  though  old  man,  yet,  poor 
man,  my  father. 

Bass.  One  speak  for  both. — ^What  would  you? 

jLoun.  Serve  you,  sir. 

Gob.  That  is  the  very  defect  of  the  matter,  sir. 

Bass.  I  know  thee  well :  thou  hast  obtained  thy  suit, 
Shylock,  thy  master,  spoke  with  me  this  day. 
And  hath  preferHd  thee  ;  if  it  be  preferment, 
To  leave  a  rich  Jew's  service,  to  become 
The  follower  of  so  poor  a  gentleman. 

Laun.  The  old  proverb  is  very  well  parted  between 
my  master  Shylock  and  you,  sir :  you  have  the  grace 
of  God,  sir,  and  he  hath  enough.  [fou. — 

Bass.  Thou  speak'st  it  well. — Go,  father,  with  thy 
Take  leave  of  thy  old  master,  and  inquire 
My  lodging  out.---Give  him  a  livery  [To  his  followers. 
More  guarded*  than  his  fellows' :  see  it  done. 

Laun.  Father,  in. — I  cannot  gel  a  service, — ^no;  I 
have  ne'er  a  tongue  in  my  head. — ^Well ;  [Looking  on 
his  palm;]  if  any  man  in  Italy  have  a  fairer  table, 
which  doth  offer  to  swear  upon  a  book. — I  shall  have 
good  fortune. — Go  to ;  here 's  a  simple  line  of  life ! 
here 's  a  small  trifle  of  wives :  alas  I  fifteen  wives  is 
nothing :  eleven  widows,  and  nine  maids,  is  a  simple 
eoming  in  for  one  man ;  and  then,  to  ^scape  drowning 
thrice,  and  to  be  in  peril  of  my  life  with  the  edge  of  a 
feather-bed :  here  are  simple  ^scapes !  Well,  if  for- 
tune be  a  woman,  she 's  a  good  wench  for  this  gear.— 
Father,  come ;  I  '11  take  my  leave  of  the  Jew  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  [Exeunt  Launcclot  aruf  OMGobbo. 

Bass.  I  pray  thee,  good  Leonardo,  think  on  this. 
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ACT  n. 


These  things  heing  bought,  and  orderly  bestowed, 

Return  in  haste,  for  I  do  fea^ t  to-night 

My  best-esteem'd  acquaintance :  hie  thee,  go. 

Leon,  My  best  endeavours  shall  be  done  herein. 
Enter  Gratuno. 

Gra,  Where  is  your  master  ? 

Leon,        Yonder,  sir,  he  walks.     [Exit  Leokardo. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio! 

Bass,  Gratiano. 

Gra.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Bass,  You  have  obtain^  it. 

Gra.  You  must  not  deny  me.    I  must  go  with  you 
to  Belmont. 

Bass.  Why,  then  you  must;  but  hear  thee,  Gratiano. 
Thou  art  too  wild,  too  rude,  and  bold  of  voice  ] — 
Parts,  that  become  thee  happily  enough, 
And  in  such  eyes  as  ours  appear  not  faults : 
But  where  thou  art  not  known,  why,  there  they  show 
Something  too  liberal. — Pray  thee,  take  pain 
To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit,  lest  through  thy  wild  behavi^, 
I  be  misconstrued  in  the  place  I  go  to, 
And  lose  my  hopes. 

Gra.  Signior  Bassanio,  hear  me : 

If  I  do  not  put  on  a  sober  habit. 
Talk  with  respect,  and  swear  but  now  and  then. 
Wear  prayer-books  in  my  pocket,  look  demurely ; 
Nay  more,  while  grace  is  saying,  hood  mine  eyes 
Thus  with  my  hat,  and  sigh,  and  say  amen; 
Use  all  the  observance  of  civility, 
Like  one  well  studied  in  a  sad  ostent 
To  please  his  grandam,  never  trust  me  more. 
Bass.  Well,  we  shall  see  your  bearing. 
Gra.  Nay,  Jsut  I  bar  to-night :  you  shall  not  gage  me 
By  what  we  do  to-night. 

Bass.  No,  that  were  pity. 

I  would  entreat  you  rather  to  put  on 
Your  boldest  suit  of  mirth,  for  we  have  friends 
That  purpose  merriment.    But  fare  you  well, 
I  have  some  business. 

Gra.  And  I  must  to  Lorenzo,  and  the  rest; 
But  we  will  visit  you  at  supper-time,  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.  A  Room  in  Sim.ocK's  House. 
Enter  Jessica  and  Launcelot. 

Jes.  I  am  sorry  thou  wilt  leave  my  father  so : 
Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou,  a  merry  devil, 
Didst  rob  it  of  some  ta^te  of  tediousne^s 
But  fare  thee  well ;  there  is  a  ducat  for  thee. 
And.  Launcelot,  soon  at  supper  shalt  thou  see 
Lorenzo,  who  is  thy  new  master's  guest ; 
Give  him  this  letter :  do  it  secretly, 
And  so  farewell.     I  would  not  have  my  father 
Sec  me  in  talk  with  thee. 

Laun.  Adieu  ! — tears  exhibit  my  tongue. — ^Most 
beautiful  pagan, — ^most  sweet  Jew  !  If  a  Christian  did 
not  play  the  knave,  and  get  thee,  I  am  much  deceived ; 
bat,  adieu !  these  foolish  drops  do  somewhat  drown  my 
manly  spirit :  adieu !  [Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell,  good  Launcelot. — 
Alack,  what  heinous  sin  is  it  in  me, 
To  be  osham'd  to  be  my  father's  child ! 
But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.    0  Lorenzo  ! 
If  thou  keep  promise,  I  shall  end  this  strife, 
Become  a  Christian,  and  thy  loving  wife.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Gratiano,  Lorenzo,  Salarino,  and  Salanio. 
Zor.  Nay,  we  will  slink  away  in  supper-time, 


Disguise  us  at  my  lodging,  and  return 
All  in  an  hour. 

Gra.  We  have  not  made  good  preparation. 
Solar.  We  have  not  spoke  as  yet  of  tordi-bearen. 
Solan.  'T  is  vile,  unless  it  may  be  quaintly  ordered, 
And  better,  in  my  mind,  not  undertook. 

JLor.  'T  is  now  but  four  o'clock :  we  have  two  hours 
To  ftimish  us. — 

Enter  Launcelot,  with  a  letter. 

Friend  Launcelot,  what's  the  news? 

Laun.  An  it  shall  please  you  to  break  up  this,  it 

shall  seem  to  signify.  [Giving  a  letter. 

Ij)r.  I  know  the  hand :  in  fsith,  't  is  a  fair  hand ; 
And  whiter  than  the  paper  it  writ  on 
Is  the  fair  hand  that  writ. 

Gra.  Love-newB,  in  faivh.' 

Laun.  By  your  leave,  sir. 
Lor.  Whither  goest  thou  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  sir,  to  bid  my  old  master,  the  Jew,  to 
sup  to-night  with  my  new  master,  the  Christian. 
Lor.  Hold  here,  take  this. — ^Tell  gentle  Jessica, 
I  will  not  fail  her: — speak  it  privately; 
Go. — Gentlemen,  [Eiit  Launcklot. 

Will  you  prepare  you  for  this  masque  to-night  ? 
I  am  provided  of  a  torch-bearer. 

Saiar.  Ay,  marry,  I  '11  be  gone  about  it  straight. 
Satan.  And  so  will  I. 

Lor.  Meet  me,  and  Gratiano, 

At  Gratiano's  lodging  some  hour  hence. 
Salar.  'T  is  good  we  do  so.  [Exeunt  Salar.  and  Salan. 
Gra.  "Was  not  that  letter  from  fair  Jessica  ? 
Lor.  I  must  needs  tell  thee  all.    She  hath  direetad, 
How  I  shall  take  her  from  her  father's  house ; 
What  gold  and  jewels  she  is  furnish'd  with ; 
What  page's  suit  she  hath  in  readiness. 
If  e'er  the  Jew  her  father  come  to  heaven, 
It  will  be  for  his  gentle  daughter's  sake ; 
And  never  dare  misfortune  cro.«s  her  fooi^ 
Unless  she  do  it  under  this  excuse. 
That  she  is  issue  to  a  faithless  Jew. 
Come,  go  with  me  :  peruse  this,  as  thou  goest. 
Fair  Jessica  shall  be  my  torch-bearer.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V.^The  Same.    Before  Shtlock's  Hoose. 
Enter  Shylock  and  Launcelot. 

Shy.  Well,  thou  shalt  sec.  thy  eyes  shall  be  thy  judge, 
The  difference  of  old  Shylock  and  Bassanio. — 
What,  Jessica ! — Thou  shalt  not  gormandize. 
As  thou  hast  done  with  me  ! — ^What,  Jessica ! — 
And  sleep  and  snore,  and  rend  apparel  out.— 
Why,  Jessica,  I  say ! 

Laun.  Why,  Jessica ! 

Shy.  Who  bids  thee  call  ?    I  do  not  bid  thee  call. 

Laun.  Your  worship  was  wont  to  tell  me,  that  i 
could  do  nothing  without  bidding. 
Enter  Jessica. 

Jes.  Call  you?    What  is  your  will? 

Shy.  I  am  bid  forth  tx)  supper,  Jessica : 
There  are  my  keys. — But  wherefore  should  I  go  ? 
I  am  not  bid  for  love;  they  flatter  me: 
But  yet  I  '11  go  in  hate,  to  feed  upon 
The  prodigal  Christian. — Jessica,  my  girl, 
Look  to  my  house : — I  am  right  loath  to  go. 
There  is  some  ill  a  brewing  towards  my  rest, 
For  I  did  dream  of  money-bags  to-night. 

Laun.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  go:  my  young  maaier 
doth  expect  your  reproach. 

Shy.  So  do  I  his. 

Laun.  And  they  have  conspired  together:— I  urill 
not  say,  you  shall  see  a  masque;  but  if  you  do,  then 
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it  WIS  not  for  nothing  that  my  nose  fell  a  bleeding  on 
Made  Monday*  last,  at  eix  o'clock  i'  the  morning,  falling 
ovt  that  year  on  Aah- Wednesday  waa  four  year  in  the 
altcmoon.  [Jeaaica: 

Sky.  What!   are  there  masques? — Hear  you  me, 
Lock  up  my  doors;  and  when  you  hear  the  drum, 
And  the  Tile  squeaking  of  the  wry-neck'd  fife, 
Clamber  not  you  up  to  the  casements  then, 
Nor  thrust  your  head  into  the  public  street 
To  gaze  on  Christian  fools  with  Yamish'd  faces, 
Bat  stop  ray  house's  ears,  I  mean  my  casements  j 
Let  not  the  sound  of  shallow  foppery  enter 
My  fober  house. — ^By  Jacob's  staff,  1  swear, 
f  have  no  mina  of  feasting  forth  to-night ; 
but  I  will  go. — Go  >oa  before  me,  sirrah ; 
S&T,  I  will  come. 

Lmn.  I  will  go  before,  sir. — Mistress,  look  out  at 
window,  for  all  this : 
There  will  come  a  Chrijftian  by. 
Will  be  worth  a  Jewess'  eye.  [Exit  Lavn. 

Sky,  What  says  that  fool  of  Radar's  ofispring?  ha ! 

/es.  His  words  were,  farewell,  mistress ;  nothing  else. 

Sky.  The  patch  is  kind  enough ;  but  a  huge  feeder, 
Saail-ilow  in  profit,  and  he  sleeps  by  day 
More  than  the  wild-cat :  dronea  hive  not  with  me ; 
Therefore  I  part  with  him,  and  part  with  him 
To  one  that  I  would  have  him  help  to  waste 
Hi»  borrow'd  purse. — ^Well,  Jessica,  go  in: 
Perhaps  I  will  return  immediately. 
Do,  as  i  bid  you ;  shut  doors  after  you : 
Sale  bind,  safe*  find, 
A  proverb  never  stale  in  thrifty  mind.  [Exit. 

Jes.  Farewell ;  and  if  my  fortune  be  not  orost, 
I  have  a  father,  you  a  daughter,  lost.  [Exit. 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same. 
Enter  Gratuno  arid  Salarino,  masqued. 

Gra.  This  is  the  pent-house,  under  whi<^  Lorenzo 
Dsif  d  us  to  make  stand. 

Solar.  His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.  And  it  is  marvel  he  out-dwells  his  hour. 
For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

Solar.  O !  ten  times  faster  Venus'  pigeons  fly 
To  Kal  lovers  bonds  new-made,  than  they  are  wont 
To  keep  obliged  faith  unforfeited  ! 

Gra.  That  ever  holds :  who  riseth  from  a  feast, 
With  that  keen  appetite  that  he  sits  down? 
Where  is  the  horse  that  doth  untread  ar»ain 
Hi«  tedious  measures,  with  the  unbated  fire 
That  he  did  pace  them  first  ?    All  things  that  are. 
Are  with  more  spirit  chased  than  enjoy'd. 
How  like  a  younker,  or  a  prodigal, 
The  scarfed  bark  puts  from  her  native  bay, 
Hoog'd  and  erabraoed  by  the  strumpet  wind ! 
How  like  a  prodigal  doth  she  return, 
With  over-weather'd  ribs,  and  ragged  sails, 
[..eao,  rent,  and  beggar'd  by  the  strumpet  wind  ! 
^uto"  Lorenzo. 

Salar.  Here  eomes  Lorenzo : — ^more  of  this  hereafter. 

Lot.  Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode ; 
Not  I,  but  my  affairs  have  made  you  wait : 
When  you  shall  please  to  play  the  thieves  for  wives, 
I'll  watch  as  long  for  you  then. — ^Approach ; 
Here  dwelU  my  father  Jew. — ^Ho !  who 's  within? 
Enter  Jessica  above,  as  a  boy. 

Jtt.  Who  are  you  ?    Tell  me  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  I  'U  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 


Lor.  Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.  Lorenzo,  certain ;  and  my  love,  indeed, 
For  whom  love  I  so  much  ?    And  now  who  knows, 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

JLof .  Heaven,  and  thy  thoughts  are  witness  that 
thou  art. 

Jes,  Here,  catch  this  casket :  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  't  is  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  asham'd  of  my  exchange ; 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ; 
For  if  they  could,  Cupid  himself  would  blush 
To  see  me  thus  transformed  to  a  boy. 

Lor.  Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jes.  What !  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames  ? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  't  is  an  office  of  discovery,  love, 
And  I  should  be  obscur'd. 

Lor.  So  are  you,  sweet. 

Even  in  the  garnish  of  a  lovely  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  run-away. 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassaiiio's  feast. 

Jes.  I  will  make  (pM  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  ducats,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

[Exit,  from  above 

Gra.  Now,  by  my  hood,  a  Gentile,  and  no  Jew. 

Lor.  Beshrew  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily; 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her, 
And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true, 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  prov'd  herself; 
And  therefore,  like  herself,  wise,  fair,  and  true. 
Shall  she  be  placed  in  my  constant  soul. 
Enter  Jessica,  to  them  below. 
What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen ;  aSvay ! 
Our  masquing  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

[Exit  mth  Jessica  and  SALAXiva 
Enter  AinoNio. 

Ant.  AVho's  there? 

(xra.  Siguier  Antonio? 

Ant.  Fie,  fie,  Gratiano !  where  are  all  the  rest? 
^  is  nine  o'clock ;  our  friends  all  stay  for  you. 
No  masque  to-nii^ht :  the  wind  is  come  about, 
Basftanio  presently  will  go  aboard : 
I  have  sent  twenty  out  to  seek  for  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  on 't :  I  desire  no  more  delight, 
Than  to  be  under  sail,  and  gone  to-night.        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VIL— Belmont.    An  Apartment  in 

Portia's  House. 

Enter  Portu,  with  the  Pr^Ace  of  Morocco,  and  bath  their 

trains. 

Pot.  Go,  draw  aside  the  curtains,  and  discover 
The  several  caskets  to  this  noble  prince. —    [Curtains 
Now  make  your  choice.  [drawn  aside.* 

Mor.  The  first,  of  gold,  who  this  inscription  bears  ;— 
^'  Who  choosoth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 
The  second,  silver,  which  this  promise  carries  j — 
'^  Who  chooseth  mo,  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 
This  third,  dull  lead,  with  warning  all  as  blunt ; — 
^^  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath." 
How  shall  I  know  if  I  do  choose  the  right? 

Par.  The  one  of  them  contains  my  picture,  prinoe : 
If  you  choose  that,  then  I  am  yours  withal. 

Mor.  Some  god  direct  my  judgment !    Let  me  see. 
I  will  survey  th'  inscriptions  back  again: 
What  says  this  leaden  casket? 


>  iUrw  »j9j  Blsck  Monday  got  its  name  from  the  rollowJDg  oeenrrenoe  :  On  EMter-Mooday,  Anril  14, 1300.  Edwud  III.,  with  hi*  host 


btfora  the  eity  of  IVris,  and  the  day  **  wai  Aiil  dark  of  ra»t  and  hail,  and  ao  bitter  oold  that  many  men  died  en  their  hones'  backs  wiib 
eaU.*>     •  Fajt  bind,  last  find  ;  in  £  e.     *  This  dirsotioa  not  in  f.  e. 
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"Who  chooeeth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath.'' 

Mu«t  give— For  what  ?  for  lead  ?  hazard  for  lead  ? 

This  casket  threatens :  men.  that  hazard  all, 

Do  it  in  hope  of  fair  advantages : 

A  golden  mind  stoops  not  to  shows  of  dross ; 

I  '11  then  nor  give,  nor  hazard,  anght  for  lead. 

What  says  the  silver,  with  her  virgin  hue? 

'*  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 

As  much  as  he  deserves  ? — Pause  there,  Morocco, 

And  weigh  thy  value  with  an  even  hand. 

If  thou  he'st  rated  hy  thy  estimation, 

Thou  dost  deserve  enough ;  and  yet  enough 

May  not  extend  so  far  as  to  the  lady; 

And  yet  to  be  afeard  of  my  deserving 

Were  but  a  weak  disabling  of  myself. 

As  much  as  I  deserve? — Why,  that 's  the  lady: 

I  do  in  birth  deserve  her,  and  in  fortunes, 

In  graces,  and  in  qualities  of  breeding : 

But  more  than  these  in  love  I  do  deserve  her. 

What  if  I  stray'd  no  farther,  but  chose  here? — 

Let 's  see  once  more  this  saying  grav'd  in  gold : 

"  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 

Why,  that 's  the  lady;  all  the  world  desires  her ; 

From  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  they  come. 

To  kiss  this  shrine,  this  mortal  breathing  saint. 

The  Hyrcanian  deserts,  and  the  vasty  wilds 

Of  wide  Arabia,  are  as  through-fares  now, 

For  princes  to  come  view  fair  Portia: 

The  wat'ry  kingdom,  whose  ambitious  head 

Spits  in  the  face  of  heaven,  is  no  bar 

To  stop  the  foreign  spirits,  but  they  come, 

As  o'er  a  brook,  to  see  fair  Portia : 

One  of  these  three  contains  her  heavenly  picture. 

Is 't  like,  that  lead  contains  her?    'T  were  damnation, 

To  think  so  base  a  thought :  it  were  too  gross 

To  rib  her  cerecloth  in  die  obscure  grave. 

Or  shall  I  think  in  silver  she 's  immur'd. 

Being  ten  times  undervalued  to  tried  gold  ? 

0  sinful  thought !     Never  so  rich  a  gem 

Was  set  in  worse  than  gold.     They  have  in  England 

A  coin,  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  angel 

Stamped  in  gold,  but  that 's  inFcnIp'd  upon ; 

But  here  an  angel  in  a  golden  bed 

Lies  all  within.— Deliver  me  the  key: 

Here  do  I  choose,  and  thrive  I  as  I  may ! 

Por.  There,  take  it,  prince ;  and  if  my  form  lie  there, 
Then  I  am  yours.  [tie  opens  the  golden  casket. 

Mot.  0  hell !  what  have  we  here  ? 

A  carrion  death,  within  whose  empty  eye 
There  is  a  written  scroll.     I  '11  read  the  writing. 
"  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold ; 
Often  have  you  heard  that  told : 
Many  a  man  his  life  hath  sold, 
But  my  outside  to  behold : 
Gilded  tombs  do  worms  infold. 
Had  you  been  as  wise  as  bold. 
Young  in  limbs,  in  judgment  old, 
Your  answer  hod  not  been  inscroll'd : 
Fare  you  well ;  your  suit  is  cold." 
Cold,  indeed,  and  labour  lost : 
Then,  farewell,  heat ;  and,  welcome,  frost. — 
Portia,  adieu.     I  have  too  griev'd  a  heart 
To  take  a  tedious  leave :  thus  losers  part.  [Exit. 

Por.  A  gentle  riddance. — ^Draw  the  onrtains :  go. 

[Curtains  drawn. 
Let  all  of  his  complexion  choose  me  so.  [Exevmt. 

SCENE  VIIL— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Salarino  and  Salanio. 
Solar,  Why  man,  I  saw  Bassanio  under  sail  ? 


With  him  is  Gratiano  gone  along ; 

And  in  their  ship,  I  'm  sure,  Lorenzo  is  not. 

Salan.  The  villain  Jew  with  outcries  rais'd  the  dukti 
Who  went  with  him  to  search  Bassanio's  ship. 

Satar.  He  came  too  late,  the  ship  was  nnder  saU  * 
But  there  the  duke  was  given  to  understand, 
That  in  a  gondola  were  seen  together 
Lorenzo  and  his  amorous  Jessica. 
Besides,  Antonio  certified  the  duke, 
They  were  not  with  Bassanio  in  his  ship. 

Salan.  I  never  heard  a  pas»on  so  confns'd. 
So  strange,  outrageous,  and  so  variable, 
As  the  dog  Jew  did  utter  in  the  streets : 
"  My  daughter ! — 0  my  ducats !— O  my  daughter ! 
Fled  with  a  Christian  ? — 0  my  Christian  ducats ! 
Justice  !  the  law !  my  ducats,  and  my  daughter ! 
A  sealed  bag,  two  sealed  bags  of  ducats, 
Of  doable  ducats,  stol'n  from  me  by  my  daughter ! 
And  jewels  too !  two  rich  and  precious  stones, 
Stol'n  by  my  daughter ! — Justice !  find  the  girl ! 
She  hath  the  stones  upon  her,  and  the  ducats !" 

Salar.  Why,  idl  the  boys  in  Venice  follow  him, 
Crying,  his  stones,  his  daughter,  and  his  ducats. 

Satan.  Let  good  Antonio  look  he  keep  his  day, 
Or  he  shall  pay  for  this. 

Salar,  Marry,  well  remember'd. 

I  reasQn'd  with  a  Frenchman  yesterday, 
Who  told  me,  in  the  narrow  seas,  that  part 
The  French  and  English,  there  miscarried 
A  vessel  of  our  country,  richly  fraught. 
I  thought  upon  Antonio  when  he  told  me, 
And  wish'd  in  silence  that  it  were  not  his. 

Satan.  You  were  best  to  tell  Antonio  what  you  hear; 
Yet  do  not  suddenly,  for  it  may  grieve  him. 

Satar.  A  kinder  gentleman  treads  not  the  earth. 
I  saw  Bassanio  and  Antonio  part. 
Bassanio  told  him,  he  would  make  some  speed 
Of  his  return :  he  answer'd — **  Do  not  so ; 
Slubber  not  business  for  my  sake,  Bassanio, 
But  stay  the  very  riping  of  the  time : 
And  for  the  Jew^s  bond,  which  he  hath  of  me, 
Let  it  not  enter  in  your  mind  of  love. 
Be  merry ;  and  apply  your  chiefest  thoughts 
To  courtship,  and  such  fair  ostents  of  love 
As  shall  conveniently  become  you  there." 
And  even  there,  his  eye  being  big  with  tears, 
Turning  his  face,  he  put  his  hand  behind  him. 
And  with  affection  wondrous  sensible 
He  wrung  Bassanio's  hand ;  and  so  they  parted. 

Salan.  I  think,  he  only  loves  the  world  for  him. 
I  pray  thee,  let  us  go,  and  find  him  out. 
And  quicken  his  embraced  heaviness 
With  some  delight  or  other. 

Satar.  Do  we  so.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— ^Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Portu's 
House. 
Enter  Nerissa,  with  a  Servitor. 
Ner.  Quick,  quick,  I  pray  thee;  draw  the  cnrtaina 
straight. 
The  prince  of  Arragon  hath  ta'en  his  oath, 
And  comes  to  his  election  presently. 
Enter  the  Prince  of  Arraoon,  Portia,  and  their  trains. 
Flourish  comets.     Curtains  vnthdrawn. 
Por.  Behold,  there  stand  the  caskets,  noble  prinee. 
If  you  choose  that  wherein  I  am  contain'd. 
Straight  shall  our  nuptial  rites  be  solemniz'd  ; 
But  if  you  fail,  without  more  speech,  my  lord. 
You  must  be  gone  from  hence  immediately. 
Ar,  I  am  eiyoin'd  by  oath  to  observe  three  things : 
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F^  nerer  to  anfold  to  any  one 

Which  casket 't  was  I  chcse :  next,  if  I  fail      * 

Of  the  right  casket,  never  in  my  life 

To  woo  a  maid  in  way  of  marriage :  lastly, 

If  I  do  fail  in  fortune  of  my  choice, 
Immediately  to  leave  you  and  be  gone. 

For.  To  theae  injnnctiona  every  one  doth  swear, 
Thit  comes  to  hazaid  for  my  worthless  self. 

Ar.  And  so  have  I  addressed  me.    Fortune  now 
To  my  heart's  hope  !^-^Gold,  silver  and  base  lead. 
•^  Who  chooseth  me  must  give  and  hazard  all  he  hath :" 
Yr.a  shall  look  fairer,  ere  I  give,  or  hazard. 
What  says  the  golden  chest  ?  ha !  let  me  see : — 

'  Who  chooseth  me  shall  gain  what  many  men  desire." 

Wltat  many  men  desire : — that  many  may  be  meant 

By  the  fool  mnltitnde,  that  choose  by  show, 

X'-^t  learning  more  than  the  fond  eye  doth  teach ; 

Which  prize  not  th'^  interior,  but,  like  the  martlet, 

Builds  in  the  weather,  on  the  outward  wall, 

Eve>  in  the  force  and  road  of  casualty. 

I  Will  not  choose  what  many  men  desire, 

Becftose  I  will  not  jump  with  common  spirits. 

And  rank  me  with  the  barbarous  multitudes. 

Why.  then  to  thee,  thou  silver  treasure-house ; 

Tell  me  cmee  more  vrhat  title  thou  dost  bear : 

*'  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves ;" 

And  well  said  too  :  for  who  shall  go  about 

To  cozen  fortune,  and  be  honourable, 

Without  the  stamp  of  merit  ?    Let  none  presume 

To  wear  an  undeserved  dignity. 

0 !  that  estates,  degrees,  fuid  offices, 

Were  not  derived  corruptly ;  and  that  clear  honour 

Were  porchas'd  by  the  merit  of  the  wearer  ! 

How  many  then  should  cover,  that  stand  bare ; 

How  many  be  commanded,  that  oonunand  : 

H«w  much  low  peasantry  would  then  be  glean'd 

From  the  true  seed  of  honour ;  and  how  much  honour 

Piek'd  from  the  chaff  and  ruin  of  the  times, 

To  he  new  vamish'd  !     Well,  but  to  my  choice : 

'*  Who  chooseth  me  shall  get  as  much  as  he  deserves." 

I  will  assume  desert : — give  me  a  key  for  this, 

And  instantly  unlock  my  fortunes  here. 

[He  opens  the  silver  casket* 

For.  Too  long  a  pause  for  that  which  yon  find  there, 

Ar.  What 's  here  ?  the  portrait  of  a  blinking  idiot. 
Presenting  me  a  schedule  ?    I  will  read  it. 
How  much  unlike  art  thou  to  Portia  ! 
Bow  much  unlike  my  hopes,  and  my  deservings  ! 


'*  Who  chooseth  me  shall  have  as  njueh  as  he  desenras  ^ 
Did  I  deserve  no  more  than  a  fool's  head  ? 
Is  that  my  prize  ?  are  my  deserts  no  better  ? 

Por.  To  offend,  and  judge,  are  distinct  offices, 
And  of  opposed  natures. 

Ar.  What  is  here  ? 

"  The  fire  seven  times  tried  this : 
Seven  times  tried  that  judgment  is, 
That  did  never  choose  amiss. 
Some  there  be  that  shadows  kiss ; 
Such  have  but  a  shadow's  bliss. 
There  be  fools  alive,  I  wis, 
Silver'd  o'er ;  and  so  was  this. 
Take  what  wife  you  will  to  bed, 
I  will  ever  be  your  head  : 
So  begone  :  you  are  sped." 
Still  more  fool  I  shall  appear  • 

By  the  time  I  linger  here  : 
With  one  fool's  head  1  came  to  woo. 
But  I  go  away  with  two. — 
Sweet,  adieu.    I  '11  keep  my  oath, 
Patiently  to  bear  my  wroth. 

[Exeunt  Arraoon,  and  train. 
Por.  Thus  hath  the  candle  sing'd  the  moth. 
0,  these  deliberate  fools !  when  they  do  choose, 
They  have  the  wisdom  by  their  wit  to  lose. 

Ner.  The  ancient  saying  is  no  heresy  : 
Hanging  and  wiving  go  by  destiny.  drawn.* 

Por.  Come,  draw  the  curtain,  Nerissa.       [Curtains 

Enter  a  Messenger.* 
Mess.  Where  is  my  lady  ? 

Por.  Here ;  what  would  my  lord? 

Mess.  Madam,  there  is  alighted  at  your  gate 
A  young  Venetian,  one  that  comes  before 
To  signify  the  approacliing  of  his  lord. 
From  whom  he  bringeth  sensible  regreets : 
To  wit,  (besides  commends,  and  courteous  breath,) 
Gifts  of  rich  value ;  yet  I  have  not  seen 
So  likely  an  ambassador  of  love. 
A  day  in  April  never  came  so  sweet. 
To  show  how  costly  summer  was  at  hand, 
As  this  fore-spurrer  comes  before  his  lord. 

Por.  No  more,  I  pray  thee :  I  am  half  afeard. 
Thou  wilt  say  anon  he  is  some  kin  to  thee. 
Thou  spend'st  such  high-day  wit  in  praising  him;^ 
Come,  come,  Nerissa ;  for  I  long  to  see 
Cupid's  quick  post,  that  comes  so  mannerly. 
Ner.  Bassanio,  lord  Love,  if  thy  will  it  be.  [ExemU. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Salakio  and  Salarino. 

Mm.  Now,  'what  news  on  the  Rialto  ?' 

Sttkr,  Why,  yet  it  lives  there  unchecked,  that  Anto- 
m  hath  a  ship  of  rich  lading  wreck'd  on  the  narrow 
»si ;  the  Goodwins,  I  think  they  call  the  place :  a 
v«r7  dangerous  flat,  and  fatel,  where  the  carcasses  of 
Buy  a  tail  ship  lie  buried,  as  they  say,  if  my  gossip, 
lipport,  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Sdan.  I  would  she  were  as  lying  a  gossip  in  that, 
11  erer  knapped*  ginger,  or  made  her  neighbours  be- 
bef«  she  wept  for  tiie  death  of  a  third  husband.  But 
it  12  true,  without  any  slips  of  prolixity,  or  crossing  the 
fbiB  high-way  of  talk,  that  the  good  Antonio,  the 

•  WUcb  pri^  not  to  tk' :  in  f.  •.     *  *  Thit  dinotUm  not  in  f.  •. 


honest  Antonio, — 0,  that  I  had  a  title  good  enough  to 
keep  his  name  company  ! — 

Salar.  Come,  the  full  stop. 

Salan.  Ha!— what  say'st  thou?— Why  the  end  is, 
he  hath  lost  a  ship. 

Salar.  I  would  it  might  prove  the  end  of  his  losses. 

Salan.  Let  me  say  amen  betimes,  lest  the  devil 
cross  my  prayer ;  for  here  he  comes  in  the  likeness  of 
a  Jew. — 

Enter  Shtlock. 
How  now,  Shylock  ?  what  news  among  the  merchants  ? 

Shy.  You  knew,  none  so  well,  none  so  well  as  yon, 
of  my  daughter's  flight. 

Salar.  That 's  certoin :  I,  for  my  part,  knew  the  tailor 
that  made  the  wings  she  flew  withal. 
«  8o  th«  oU  oopiM ;  mod.  edi.  nU :  "  SermMt.**     •  Brtkt, 
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Salan-  And  Sliylock.  for  his  own  part,  knew  the  bird 
was  flcdg'd ;  and  then,  it  is  the  comi>lexion  of  them  all 
to  leave  the  dam. 

Shy.  She  is  damned  for  it. 

Solar.  That 's  certain,  if  the  devil  may  be  her  judge. 

Shy.  My  own  fle^h  and  blood  to  rebel ! 

Satar,  Out  upon  it,  old  carrion !  rebels  it  at  these 
years? 

Shy.  I  say,  my  daughter  is  my  flesh  and  blood. 

ScUar.  There  is  more  difference  between  thy  flesh 
and  hers,  than  between  jet  and  ivory  j  more  between 
your  bloods,  than  there  is  between  red  wine  and 
rhenish.  But  tell  us.  do  you  hear  whether  Antonio 
have  had  any  loss  at  sea  or  no  ? 

Shy.  There  I  have  another  bad  match  :  a  bankrupt, 
a  prodigal,  who  dare  scarce  show  his  head  on  the 
Rialto ; — a  beggar,  that  was  wont'  to  oome  so  smug 
Upon  the  mart. — Let  him  look  to  his  bond :  he  was 
wont  to  call  me  usurer ; — let  him  look  to  his  bond : 
he  was  wont  to  lend  money  for  a  Christian  courtesy ; 
—let  him  look  to  his  bond. 

Salar,  Why,  1  am  sure,  if  he  forfeit,  thou  wilt  not 
take  his  flesh  :  what 's  that  good  for  ? 

Shy.  To  bait  fish  withal :  if  it  will  feed  nothing  else, 
it  will  feed  my  revenge.  He  hath  disgraced  me,  and 
hindered  me  half  a  million;  laughed  at  my  losses, 
mocked  at  my  gains,  sconied  my  nation,  thwarted  my 
bargains,  cooled  my  friends,  heated  mine  enemies ;  and 
what 's  his  reason  ?  I  am  a  Jew.  Hath  not  a  Jew 
eyes  ?  hath  not  a  Jew  hands,  organs,  dimensions,  senses, 
affections^  passions  ?  fed  with  the  same  food,  hurt  with 
the  same  weapons,  subject  to  the  same  diseases,  healed 
by  the  same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same 
winter  and  summer,  as  a  Christian  is  ?  if  you  prick  us, 
do  we  not  bleed  ?  if  you  tickle  us,  do  we  not  laugh  ?  if 
you  poison  us,  do  we  not  die  ?  and  if  you  wrong  us, 
shall  we  not  revenge  ?  If  we  are  like  you  in  the  rest, 
we  will  resemble  you  in  that.  If  a  Jew  wrong  a 
Christian,  what  is  his  humility  ?  revenge.  If  a  Chris- 
tian wrong  a  Jew,  what  should  his  sufferance  be  by 
Christian  example  ?  why,  revenge.  The  villainy  you 
teach  me,  I  will  execute ;  and  it  shall  go  hard  but  I 
will  better  the  instruction. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv,  Gentlemen,  ray  master  Antonio  is  at  his  house, 
and  desires  to  Fpeak  with  you  both. 

Salar.  We  have  been  up  and  down  to  seek  him. 

Salan.  Here  comes  another  of  the   tribe :   a  third 
cannot  be  matched,  unlefs  the  devil  himself  turn  Jew. 
[Exeunt  Salan.  Salar.  and  Servant. 
Enter  Tubal. 

Shy.  How  now,  Tubal  ?  what  news  from  Genoa  ? 
hast  thou  found  my  daughter  ? 

Tub.  I  often  came  where  I  did  hear  of  her,  but  can- 
not find  her. 

Shy.  Why  there,  there,  there,  there  !  a  diamond 
gone,  cost  me  two  thousand  duoats  in  Frankfort.  The 
curse  never  fell  upon  our  nation  till  now ;  I  never  felt 
it  till  now : — ^two  thousand  duoats  i^  that ;  and  other 
precious,  precious  jewels. — I  wo^ld,  my  daughter  were 
dead  at  my  foot,  and  the  jewels  in  her  ear  !  would  she 
were  hearsed  at  my  foot,  and  the  ducats  in  her  coffin ! 
No  news  of  them  ? — Why,  so ; — and  I  know  not  what's 
spent  in  the  search :  Why  then — loss  upon  loss  !  the 
thief  gone  with  so  much,  and  so  much  to  find  the 
thief,  and  no  satisfaction,  no  revenge  ;  nor  no  ill  luck 
stirring,  but  what  lights  o'  my  shoulders;  no  sighs, 
but  o'  my  breathing ;  no  tears,  but  o'  my  shedding. 


Tub.  Yes,  other  men  have  ill  luck  too.  Antonio, 
as  I  h^ard  in  Genoa, — 

Shy.  What,  what,  what  ?  ill  luck,  ill  luck  ? 

Tw>.  —  hath  an  argosy  cast  away,  coming  firom 
Tripolis. 

;9Ay.  I  thank  God  !  IthankGod!  Is  it  true  ?  is  it  true  ? 

Tub.  I  spoke  with  some  of  the  sailors  thai  escaped 
the  wreck. 

Shy,  I  thank  thee,  good  Tubal. — Good  news,  good 
news  !  ha  !  ha  ! — Where  ?  in  Genoa  ? 

Tub.  Your  daughter  spent  in  Genoa,  as  I  heard,  ons 
night,  fourscore  ducats. 

Shy.  Thou  sticVst  a  dagger  in  me.  I  shall  never 
see  my  gold  again.  Fourscore  ducats  at  a  sitting? 
fourscore  ducats ! 

Tub.  There  came  divers  of  Antonio's  creditors  in 
my  company  to  Venice,  that  swear  he  cannot  choose 
but  break. 

Shy.  I  am  very  glad  of  it.  I  '11  plague  him ;  I  ^11 
torture  him :  I  am  glad  of  it. 

Tub.  One  of  them  showed  me  a  ring,  that  he  had  of 
your  daughter  for  a  monkey. 

Shy.  Out  upon  her  !  Thou  torturest  me,  Tubal :  it 
was  my  torquoise* ;  I  had  it  of  Leah,  when  I  was  a 
bachelor :  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness 
of  monkeys. 

Tub.  But  Antonio  is  certainly  undone. 

Shy.  Nay,  that 's  true,  that 's  very  true.  Go,  TubaL 
fee  me  an  officer:  bespeak  him  a  fortnight  before.  1 
will  have  the  heart  of  him,  if  he  forfeit ;  for,  were  he 
out  of  Venice,  I  can  make  what  merchandise  I  will. 
Go,  Tubal,  and  meet  me  at  our  synagogue :  go,  good 
Tubal ;  at  our  synagogue,  Tubal.  [Exettnt. 

SCENE  II. — ^Belmont.    An  Apartment  in  Poktia's 
House. 

Enter  Bassanio,  Portia,  Gratiano,  Nerissa,  and 
their  Attendants. 

Por.  I  pray  you  tarry ;  pause  a  day  or  two. 
Before  you  hazard ;  for,  in  choosing  wrong, 
I  lose  your  company :  therefore,  forbear  a  while. 
There's  something  tells  me,  (but  it  is  not  love,) 
•I  would  not  lose  you,, and  you  know  yourself, 
Hate  counsels  not  in  such  a  quality. 
But  lest  you  should  not  understand  me  well. 
And  yet  a  maiden  hath  no  tongue  but  thought, 
I  would  detain  you  here  some  month  or  two, 
Before  you  venture  for  me.     I  could  teach  you, 
How  to  choose  right,  but  then  I  am  forsworn ; 
So  will  I  never  be :  so  may  you  miss  me ; 
But  if  you  do,  you  '11  make  me  wish  a  sin, 
That  I  had  been  forsworn.    Beshrew  your  eyes. 
They  have  o'er4ook'd*  me,  and  divided  me ; 
One  half  of  me  is  yours,  the  other  half  yours, — 
Mine  own,  I  would  say ;  but  if  muie,  then  yours, 
And  so  all  yours  !     0  !  these  naughty  times 
Put  bars  between  the  owners  and  their  rights ; 
And  so,  though  yours,  not  yours. — ^Prove  it  so, 
Let  fortune  go  to  hell  for  it, — ^not  I. 
I  speak  too  long ;  but 't  is  to  pause*  the  time, 
To  eke  it,  and  to  draw  it  out  in  length. 
To  stay  you  from  election. 

Ba$.  Let  me  choose ; 

For,  as  I  am,  I  live  upon  the  rack. 

Por.  Upon  the  rack,  Bassanio  ?  then  confess 
What  treason  there  is  mingled  with  your  love. 

Bass.  None,  but  that  ugly  treason  of  mistrust, 
Which  makfMi  me  fear  th'  ei^joying  of  my  love. 
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Ti;ere  idet  aa  well  be  amity  and  life 
I   'Tweea  mow  and  fire,  as  treoBon  and  my  lore. 
!      For.  Ay.  but,  I  fear,  you  speak  upon  the  rack, 
W)\tn  rneu  enforced  do  speak  any  thing. 
Bass.  Promise  me  life,  and  I  'II  oonfess  the  truth. 
Par.  Well  then,  confess,  and  live. 
Bess.  Confess,  and  love, 

Had  been  the  very  sum  of  my  confession. 

0  happy  torment,  when  my  torturer 

r^'th  teach  me  answers  for  deliverance  !  [draum  aside} 
6u\  let  me  to  my  fortune  and  the  caskets.       [Curtains 

Pot.  Away  then.     I  am  lockM  in  one  of  them  : 
(f  vou  do  love  me,  you  will  find  me  out. — 
Nerisss,  and  the  rest,  stand  all  aloof. — 
\A  music  sound  while  he  doth  make  his  choice ; 
Tlifn.  if  he  lose,  he  makes  a  swan-like  end, 
Fiding  in  music  :  that  the  comparison 
May  .«tand  more  proper,  my  eye  shall  be  the  stream, 
Aitd  watery  death-bed  for  him.    He  may  win, 
And  what  is  music  then  ?  then  music  is 
ET^n  sf  the  flourish  when  true  subjects  bow 
To  a  new-crowned  monarch  :  such  it  is, 
.A.«  are  thoM  dulcet  sounds  in  break  of  day. 
That  creep  into  the  dreaming  bridegroom's  ear, 
And  mammon  him  to  marriage.    Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  TiT^n  tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy 
To  the  sea-monster :  I  stand  for  sacrifice, 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  wives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  th'  exploit.    Go,  Hercules ! 
Lire  thou.  I  live  : — ^with  much,  much  more  dismay 

1  Tiew  the  fight,  than  thou  that  mak'st  the  fray. 

A  Scngj  the  whilst  Bassanio  comments  on  the  caskets 
to  himself. 
Tell  me^  trhere  is  fancy  bred, 
Or  in  ike  heart,  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot  J  how  nourished  7 
Reply,  reply. 

It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes^ 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 
Let  us  ail  ring  fancy's  knell ; 

lUl  begin  it, I>tng,  dong,  bell. 

All.  Ding^  dong,  bell. 
Bess,  So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves : 
Th«  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament. 
h  law,  what  plea  so  tainted  and  corrupt. 
Bit.  being  season'd  with  a  gracious  voice, 
OHsooreji  the  show  of  evil  ?    In  religion, 
Whtit  damned  error,  but  some  sober  brow 
Will  bless  it,  and  approve  it  with  a  text, 
HidiD«  the  grossness  with  fair  ornament? 
There  \»  no  vice  so  simple^  but  assumes 
^•tne  mark  of  virtue  on  his  outward  ports. 
How  many  eowards.  whose  hearts  are  all  as  false 
Aj  ^irn  of  sand,  wear  yet  upon  their  chins 
Ue  beards  of  Hercules,  and  frowning  Mars, 
^30.  inward  aearch'd,  have  liven  white  as  milk ; 
KsA  these  asaume  but  valour's  excrement, 
U  render  them  redoubted.     Look  on  beauty, 
And  you  shaU  see  't  is  purchased  by  the  weight ; 
^9ieh  therein  works  a  miracle  in  nature^ 
Hikins  them  lightest  that  wear  most  of  it: 
N"  are  those  erisped  sntky  golden  locks, 
t   Which  make  Euch  wanton  gambols  with  the  wind, 


Upon  supposed  fairness,  often  known 
To  be  the  dowry  of  a  eecopd  head. 
The  scull  that  bred  them,  m  the  sepulchre. 
Thus  ornament  is  but  the  gulling*  shore 
To  a  most  dangerous  eea,  the  beauteous  scarf 
Veiling  an  Indian' :  beauty,  in  a  word. 
The  seeming  truth  which  cunning  times  put  on 
To  entrap  the  wisest.    Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold^ 
Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee. 
Nor  none  of  thee,  thou  pale  and  common  drudge 
'Tween  man  and  man  :  but  thou,  thou  meagre  lead, 
Which  rather  threat'ncst  than  dost  promi.se  aught, 
Thy  paleness  moves  me  more  than  eloquence. 
And  here  ohooFC  I.    Joy  be  the  consequence  f 
Por.  How  all  the  other  passions  fleet  to  air. 
As  doubtful  thoughts,  and  rash-.embracM  despair, 
And  shuddering  fear,  and  green-eyM  jealousy. 

0  love  !  be  moderate ;  allay  thy  ecstasy ; 
In  measure  rain  thy  joy  ;  scant  this  excess : 

1  feel  too  much  thy  blessing;  make  it  less, 
For  fear  I  surfeit ! 

Bass.  What  And  I  here  ?    \IIe  opens  the  leaden  casket 
Fair  Portia's  counterfeit !     What  demi-god 
Hath  come  so  near  creation  ?     Move  these  eyes  ? 
Or  whether,  riding  on  the  balls  of  mine, 
Seem  they  in  motion?    Here  are  severed  lips, 
Parted  with  sugar  breath  ;  so  sweet  a  bar 
Should  sunder  such  sweet  friends.    Here,  in  her  haira 
The  painter  plays  the  spider,  and  hath  woven 
A  golden  mesh  t'  entrap  the  hearts  of  men. 
Faster  than  gnats  in  cobwebs ;  but  her  eyes  !-« 
How  could  he  see  to  do  them ;  having  mode  one, 
Methinks,  it  should  have  power  to  steal  both  his, 
And  leave  itself  unfinishM* :  yet  look,  how  far 
The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  shadow 
Doth  limp  behind  the  substance. — ^Here  's  the  scroll) 
The*  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 
"  You  that  choose  not  by  the  view. 

Chance  as  fair,  and  choose  as  true  I 

Since  this  fortune  foils  to  you, 

Be  content,  and  seek  no  new. 

If  you  be  well  pleas'd  with  this. 

And  hold  your  fortune  for  your  bliss, 

Turn  you  where  your  lady  is. 

And  claim  her  with  a  loving  kiss." 
A  gentle  scroll. — Fair  lady,  by  your  leave ; 
I  come  by  note,  to  give,  and  to  receive.     [Kissing  her. 
Like  one  of  two  contending  in  a  prize, 
That  thinks  he  hath  done  well  in  people's  eyes, 
Hearing  applause,  and  universal  shout. 
Giddy  in  spirit,  still  gazing,  in  a  doubt 
Whether  those  peals  of  praise  be  his  or  no ; 
So,  thrice  fair  lady,  stand  I,  even  so. 
As  doubtful  whether  what  I  see  be  true, 
Until  confirm'd,  signed,  ratified  by  you. 

Por.  You  see  me,  lord  Bassanio,*  where  I  stand. 
Such  as  I  am :  though,  for  myself  alone 
I  would  not  be  ambitious  in  my  wish. 
To  wish  myself  much  better ;  yet  for  you 
I  would  be  trebled  twenty  times  myself; 
A  thousand  times  more  fair,  ten  thousand  times  more  rich, 
That  only  to  stand  high  in  your  account, 
I  might  in  virtues,  beauties,  livings,  friends, 
Exceed  account :  but  the  full  sum  of  me 
Is  sum  of  nothing ;  which,  to  term  in  gross, 
Is  an  unlesson'd  girl,  unschool'd,  unpractised : 
Happy  in  this,  she  is  not  yet  so  old 
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But  she  may  learn ;  happier  than  this, 

She  is  not  bred  so  dull  but  she  can  learn ; 

Happiest  of  all,  in'  that  her  gentle  spirit 

Commits  itself  to  yours  to  be  directed, 

As  from  her  lord,  her  governor,  her  king. 

Myself,  and  what  is  mine,  to  you,  and  yours 

Ts  now  converted :  but  now  I  was  the  lord 

Of  this  fair  mansion,  master  of  my  servants, 

Queen  o'er  myself;  and  even  now,  but  now, 

This  house,  these  servants,  and  this  same  myself, 

Aris  yours,  my  lord.    I  give  them  with  this  ring, 

Which  when  you  part  from,  lose,  or  give  away. 

Let  it  presage  the  ruin  of  your  love. 

And  be  my  vantage  to  exclaim  on  you.       [Giving  it.* 

Bass.  Madam,  you  have  bereft  me  of  all  words ; 
Only  my  blood  speaks  to  you  in  my  veins ; 
And  there  is  such  confusion  in  my  powers, 
As  after  some  oration,  fairly  spoke 
By  a  beloved  prince,  there  doth  appear 
Among  the  buzzing  pleased  multitude ; 
Where  every  something,  being  blent  together, 
Turns  to  a  wild  of  nothing,  save  of  joy, 
ExpressM,  and  not  expressed.    But  when  this  ring 
Parts  from  this  finger,  then  parts  life  from  hence  : 
0 !  then  be  bold  to  say,  Bassanio  's  dead. 

Ner.  My  lord  and  lady,  it  is  now  our  time, 
That  have  stood  by,  and  seen  our  wishes  prosper, 
To  cry,  good  joy.    Good  joy,  my  lord,  and  lady ! 

Gra.  My  lord  Bassanio,  and  my  gentle  lady  I 
I  wish  you  all  the  joy  that  you  can  wish. 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  can  wish  none  from  me ; 
And,  when  your  honours  mean  to  solemnize 
The  bargain  of  your  faith,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Even  at  that  time  I  may  be  married  too. 

Bass.  With  all  my  heart,  so  thou  canst  get  a  wife. 

Gra.  I  thank  your  lordship,  you  have  got  me  one. 
My  eyes,  my  lord,  can  look  as  swift  as  yours : 
You  saw  the  mistress,  I  beheld  the  maid  ; 
You  lovM,  I  loy'd ;  for  intermission 
No  more  pertains  to  me,  my  lord,  than  you. 
Your  fortune  stood  upon  the  caskets  there, 
And  so  did  mine  too,  as  the  matter  falls ; 
For  wooing  here,  until  I  sweat  again. 
And  swearing,  till  my  very  tongue'  was  dry 
With  oaths  of  love,  at  last,  if  promise  last,* 
I  got  a  promise  of  this  fair  one  here. 
To  have  her  love,  provided  thiU  your  fortune 
Aehiev'd  her  mistress. 

Por.  Is  this  true,  Nerissa  ? 

Her.  Madam,  it  is,  so  you  stand  pieas'd  withal. 

Bass.  And  do  you,  Gratiano,  mean  good  faith  ? 

Gra.  Yes,  7aith,  my  lord.  [marriage. 

Bass.  Our  feast  shall  be  much  honouHd  in  your 

Gra.  We  '11  play  with  them  the  first  boy  for  a  thou- 
sand ducats. 

Ner.  What,  and  stake  down  ? 

Gra.  No;  we  shall  ne'er  win  at  that  sport,  and 
stake  down. — 
But  who  comes  here  ?    Lorenzo,  and  his  infidel  ? 
What !  and  my  old  Venetian  friend,  Salerio  ? 
Enter  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and  Salerio. 

Bass.  Lorenzo,  and  Salerio,  welcome  hither, 
If  that  the  youth  of  my  new  interest  here 
Have  power  to  bid  you  welcome. — ^By  your  leave 
I  bid  my  very  friends  and  countrymen, 
•Sweet  Portia,  welcome. 

Por.  So  do  I,  my  lord: 

flliey  are  entirely  welcome. 

Lof.  1  thank  your  honour. — ^Fqr  my  part,  my  lord, 


My  purpose  was  not  to  have  seen  you  here. 
But  meeting  with  Salerio  by  the  way, 
He  did  entreat  me,  past  all  saying  nay, 
To  come  with  him  along. 

Sale.  I  did^  my  lord, 

And  I  have  reason  for  it.     Sigmor  Antonio 
Commends  him  to  you.  [Gives  Bassanio  a  Utt^. 

Bass.  Ere  I  ope  this  letter, 

I  pray  you,  tell  me  how  my  good  friend  doth. 

Sale.  Not  sick,  my  lord,  unless  it  be  in  mind  ; 
Nor  well,  unless  in  mind :  his  letter  there 
Will  show  you  his  estate.  [Bassanio  rutds* 

Gra.  Nerissa,  cheer  yon  stranger ;  bid  her  wehMim**. 
Your  hand,  Salerio :  what 's  the  news  from  Venice  ? 
How  doth  that  royal  merchant,  good  Antonio  ? 
I  know,  he  will  be  glad  of  our  success , 
We  are  the  Jasons,  we  have  won  the  fleece. 

Sale  I  would  you  had  won  the  fleece  that  he  hath  lost ! 

Por.  There  are  some  shrewd  contents  in  yon  same 
paper, 
That  steal  the  colour  from  Bassanio's  cheek : 
Some  dear  friend  dead,  else  nothing  in  the  W€fr\d 
Could  turn  so  much  the  constitution 
Of  any  constant  man.    What,  worse  and  worn?— > 
With  leave,  Bassanio ;  I  am  half  yourself, 
And  1  must  freely  have  the  half  of  any  thing 
That  this  same  paper  brings  you. 

Bass.  0  sweet  Portia ! 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  unpleasant'st  words 
That  ever  blotted  paper.    Gentle  lady. 
When  1  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
1  freely  told  you,  all  the  wealth  I  had 
Ran  in  my  veins — ^I  was  a  gentleman : 
And  then  I  told  you  true,  and  yet,  dear  lady, 
Rating  myself  at  nothing,  you  shall  see 
Hqw  much  I  was  a  braggart.    When  I  told  you 
My  state  was  nothing,  I  should  then  have  told  yon. 
That  I  was  worse  than  nothing ;  for,  indeed, 
I  have  engag'd  myself  to  a  dear  friend, 
Engag'd  my  friend  to  his  mere  enemy, 
To  feed  my  means.    Here  is  a  letter,  lady ; 
The  paper  as  the  body  of  my  friend. 
And  every  word  in  it  a  gaping  wound. 
Issuing  life-blood. — ^But  is  it  true.  Salerio? 
Have  all  his  ventures  fail'd ?    What  not  one  hit? 
From  Tripolis,  from  Mexico,  and  England, 
From  Lisbon,  Barbary,  and  India? 
And  not  one  vessel  'scap'd  the  dreadful  touch 
Of  merchant-marring  rocks  ? 

Sale.  Not  one,  my  lord. 

Besides,  it  should  appear,  that  if  he  had 
The  present  money  to  discharge  the  Jew, 
He  would  not  take  it.     Never  did  I  know 
A  creature,  that  did  bear  the  shape  of  man, 
So  keen  and  greedy  to  confound  a  man. 
He  plies  the  duke  at  morning,  and  at  night, 
And  doth  impeach  the  freedom  of  the  state. 
If  they  deny  him  justice :  twenty  merchants, 
The  duke  himself,  and  the  magnifiooes 
Of  greatest  port,  have  all  persuaded  with  him, 
But  none  ran  drive  him  from  the  envious  plea 
Of  forfeiture,  of  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Jes.  When  I  wss  with  him  I  have  heard  him  swear 
To  Tubal  and  to  Chus,  his  countrymen, 
That  he  would  rather  have  Antonio's  flesh, 
Than  twenty  times  the  value  of  the  sum 
That  he  did  owe  him ;  and  I  know,  my  lord, 
If  law,  authority,  and  power  deny  not, 
It  will  go  hard  with  poor  Antonio. 


>  a3'  if    in  f.  e.     t  Not  in  f  «.     •  roof :  in  f.  o. :  ia  tho  feUo :  raag^     «  Not  a  t  •. 
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Pv.  Is  it  your  dear  friend  that  is  thus  in  trouble  ? 

Ba.v.  The  dearest  friend  to  me,  the  kindest  man, 
The  bes:  conditionM  and  onwearied'st  spirit, 
Iq  doing  courtesies ;  and  one  in  whom 
The  ancient  Roman  honour  more  appears, 
Than  any  that  draws  breath  in  Italy. 

For.  What  sum  owes  he  the  Jew? 

Bass.  For  me,  three  thousand  ducats. 

For.  What!  no  more? 

Pay  him  six  thousand,  and  defiioe  the  bond : 
[boble  six  thousand,  and  then  treble  that, 
Brfore  a  friend  of  this  description 
ShAll  !ote  a  hair  through  my  Baasanio's  fault. 
First  go  with  me  to  church,  and  call  me  wife. 
And  thea  away  to  Venice  to  your  friend ; 
For  nerer  shall  you  lie  by  Portia's  side 
With  an  unquiet  soul.     You  shall  haye  gold 
To  pay  the  petty  debt  twenty  times  oyer : 
When  it  is  paid,  bring  your  true  friend  along. 
My  maid  Nerissa  and  m3rBelf,  mean  time, 
Will  lire  as  maids  and  widows.     Come,  away ! 
For  yoa  shall  hence  apon  your  wedding-day. 
M  your  friends  welcome,  show  a  merry  cheer ; 
Sjice  yon  are  dear  bought,  I  will  love  you  dear. — 
Bat  let  me  hear  the  letter  of  your  friend. 

Bass.  [Reads.]  ''  Sweet  Bassanio,  my  ships  hare  all* 
nuseanied,  my  creditors  grow  eruel,  my  estate  is  very 
loir,  my  bond  to  the  Jew  is  forfeit ;  and  since  in 
paying  it  it  is  impossible  I  should  lire,  all  debts  are 
ckared  between  yoa  and  I,  if  I  might  but  see  you  at 
my  death.  Notwithstanding,  use  your  pleasure  :  if 
ymir  love  do  not  persuade  you  to  oome,  let  not  my 
ktter." 

For.  0  loTc !  despatch  ail  business,  and  begone. 

Bass.  Since  I  have  your  good  leave  to  go  away, 
I  will  make  haste ;  but  till  I  come  again, 
Ko  hed  shall  e'er  be  guilty  of  my  stay, 

Nor  rest  be  interpoeer  'twixt  us  twain.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Eater  Shtlock,  Salanio,  Antonio,  and  Jailor, 

S&f .  Jailor,  look  to  him :  tell  not  roe  of  mercy. — 
This  is  the  fool  that  lent^  out  money  gratis. — 
Jailor,  look  to  him. 

Avi.  Hear  me  yet,  good  Shylock. 

Sky.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  speak  not  against  my  bond ; 
I  bare  sworn  an  oath  that  I  will  have  my  bond. 
Thoa  eall'dst  me  dog  before  thou  hadst  a  cause, 
Bat  sinoe  1  am  a  dog,  beware  my  fangs. 
Tbe  duke  ahall  grant  me  justice. — ^I  do  wonder, 
Thoa  naughty  jailor,  that  thou  art  so  fond 
To  eome  abroad  with  him  at  his  request. 

Ant.  I  pray  thee,  hear  me  speaic 

%.  I  '11  have  my  bond ;  I  will  not  hear  thee  speak : 
i  H  hare  my  bond,  and  therefore  speak  no  more. 
•  M  not  be  made  a  soft  and  dull-ey'd  fool, 
T>^  shake  the  head,  relent,  and  sigh,  and  yield 
I  To  Christian  intercessors.    Follow  not; 
■-,  ru  have  no  speaking :  I  will  have  my  bond. 

^  [Exit  SfiTLOGK. 

Sdan.  It  is  the  most  impenetrable  our, 
I^  erer  kept  with  men. 

Ant,  Let  him  alone : 

!1I  follow  him  no  more  with  bootless  prayers. 
3e  seeks  my  life ;  his  reason  well  I  know. 
Isftdeliyer'd  from  his  forfeitures 
Muy  that  have  at  times  made  moan  to  me ; 
TWore  he  hates  me. 

Sdui.  I  am  sure,  the  duke 

'Stlkt^ovtosi  (iMforto:  leoda. 


Will  never  grant  this  forfeiture  to  hold. 

Ant.  The  duke  cannot  deny  the  course  of  law ; 
For  the  commodity  that  strangers  have 
With  us  in  Venice,  if  it  be  denied, 
Will  much  impeach  the  justice  of  the  state ;    . 
Sinoe  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  city 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.    Therefore,  go : 
These  griefs  and  losses  haye  so  'bated  me, 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor.— 
Well,  jailor,  on. — ^Pray  God,  Bassanio  eome 
To  see  me  pay  his  debt,  and  then  I  care  not.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Behnont.    A  Room  in  Portu's  House. 

Enter  Portu,  Nkribsa,  Lorenzo,  Jessica,  and 

Balthazar. 

Lor.  Madam,  although  I  speak  it  in  your  presence. 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  true  conceit 
Of  god-like  amity ;  which  appears  most  strongly 
In  bearing  thus  the  absence  of  your  lord. 
But,  if  you  knew  to  whom  you  show  this  honour, 
How  true  a  gentleman  you  send  relief. 
How  dear  a  lover  of  my  lord,  your  husband, 
I  know,  you  would  be  prouder  of  the  worl^ 
Than  customary  bounty  can  enforce  you. 

Por.  I  never  did  repent  for  doing  good. 
Nor  shall  not  now :  for  in  companions 
That  do  converse  and  waste  the  time  together, 
Whose  souls  do  bear  an  equal  yoke  of  love, 
There  must  be  needs  a  like  proportion 
Of  lineaments,  of  manners,  and  of  spirit: 
Which  makes  me  think,  that  this  Antonib, 
Being  the  bosom  lover  of  my  lord. 
Must  needs  be  like  my  lord.    If  it  be  so, 
How  little  is  the  cost  I  have  bestow'd, 
In  purchasing  the  semblance  of  ray  soul 
From  out  the  state  of  hellish  cruelty ! 
This  comes  too  near  the  praising  of  myself, 
Therefore,  no  more  of  it :  hear  other  tilings.— 
Lorenzo,  1  commit  into  your  hands 
The  husbandry  and  manage  of  my  house. 
Until  ipy  lord's  return :  for  mine  own  part, 
I  have  toward  heaven  breath 'd  a  sacred  vow 
To  live  in  prayer  and  contemplation, 
Only  attended  by  Nerissa  here,  i 

Until  her  husband  and  my  lord's  return. 
There  is  a  monastery  two  miles  oflT, 
And  there  we  will  abide.    I  do  desire  you 
Not  to  deny  this  imposition. 
The  which  my  love,  and  some  neoessity. 
Now  lays  upon  you. 

Lor  Madam,  with  all  my  heart : 

I  shall  obey  you  in  all  fair  commands. 

Por.  My  people  do  already  know  my  mind, 
And  will  acknowledge  you  uid  Jessica 
In  place  of  lord  Bassanio  and  myself. 
So  fare  you  well,  till  we  shall  meet  again. 

Lor.  Fair  thoughts,  and  happy  hours,  attend  on  yon ! 

Jes.  I  wish  your  ladyship  all  heart's  content. 

Por.  I  thank  you  for  your  wish,  and  am  well-pleas'd 
To  wish  it  back  on  you :  fare  3rou  well,  Jessica.— 

[Exeunt  Jessica  and  Lorenzo. 
Now,  Balthaxar,  • 

As  I  have  ever  found  thee  honest,  true. 
So  let  me  ftnd  thee  still.     Take  this  same  letter. 
And  use  thou  all  the  endeavour  of  a  man. 
In  speed  to  Padua :  see  thou  render  this 
Into  my  cousin's  hand,  doctor  Bellario ; 
And.  look,  wha*  notes  and  garments  he  doth  give  thee. 
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Bring  them.  T  pray  thee,  with  imagin'd  speed 
Unto  tiie  Tranect.  to  the  common  ferry 
Which  trades  to  Venice.    Waste  no  time  in  words, 
Rut  get  thee  gone :  I  shall  he  there  hefore  thee. 

Balth,  Madam,  I  go  with  all  convenient  speed.  [Exit. 

Por.  Come  on,  Nerissa :  I  have  work  in  hand, 
That  you  yet  know  not  of.    We  '11  see  our  hushands, 
Before  they  think  of  us. 

Ner,  '        Shall  they  see  us  ? 

Por.  They  shall,  Nerissa :  hut  in  such  a  habit, 
That  they  shall  think  we  are  accomplished  p 

With  that  we  lack.     I  '11  hold  thee  any  wager, 
When  we  are  both  accoutred  like  young  men, 
I  '11  prove  the  jirettier  fellow  of  the  two. 
And  wear  my  dagger  with  the  braver  grace ; 
And  speak  between  the  change  of  man  and  boy. 
With  a  reed  voice ;  and  turn  two  mincing  steps 
Into  a  manly  stride ;  and  speak  of  frays, 
Like  a  fine  bragging  youth ;  and  tell  quaint  lies, 
How  honourable  ladies  sought  my  love, 
Which  I  denying,  they  fell  sick  and  died ; 
I  could  not  do  withal* : — ^then,  I  '11  repent, 
And  wish,  for  all  that,  that  I  had  not  kill'd  them. 
And  twenty  of  these  puny  lies  I  '11  tell, 
That  men  shall  swear,  I  have  discontinued  school 
Above  a  twelvemonth.    I  have  within  my  mind 
A  thousand  raw  tricks  of  these  bragging  Jacks, 
Which  I  will  practise. 

Ner.  Why,  shall  we  turn  to  men  ? 

Por.  Fie  !  what  a  question  's  that, 
[f  thou  wert  near  a  lewd  interpreter. 
But  come :  I  '11  tell  thee  all  my  whole  device 
When  I  am  in  my  coach,  which  stays  for  us 
At  the  park  gate ;  and  therefore  haste  away. 
For  we  must  measure  twenty  miles  to-day.      [E^xeunt 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.     A  Garden. 
Enter  Launcelot  and  Jessica. 

Latin.  Yes,  truly ;  for,  look  you,  the  sins  of  the  father 
are  to  be  laid  upon  the  children ;  therefore,  I  promise 
you,  I  fear  you.  1  was  always  plain  with  you,  and  so 
now  I  speak  my  agitation  of  the  matter :  therefore,  be 
of  good  cheer ;  for,  truly,  I  think,  you  are  damned. 
There  is  but  one  hope  in  it  that  can  do  you  any  good, 
and  that  is  but  a  kind  of  bastard  hope  neither. 

Jes.  And  what  hope  is  that,  I  pray  thee  ? 

Laun.  Marry,  you  may  partlv  hope  that  your  father 
got  you  not ;  that  you  are  not  tlie  Jew^s  daughter 

Jes.  That  were  a  kind  of  bastard  hope,  indeed :  so 
the  sins  of  my  mother  should  be  visited  upon  me. 

Laun.  Truly,  then,  I  fear  you  are  damned  both  by 
father  and  mother:  thus  when  I  shun  Scylla,  your 
father.  I  fall  into  Charybdis,  your  mother.  Well,  you 
are  gone  both  w^ays. 

Jes.  I  shall  be  saved  by  my  husband ;  he  hath  made 
me  a  Christian. 

Laun.  Truly,  the  more  to  blame  he :  we  were  Chris- 
tians enow  before ;  e'en  as  many  as  could  well  live 
one  by  another.  This  making  of  Christians  will  raise 
the  price  of  hogs  :  if  we  grow  all  to  be  pork-eaters,  we 
shall  not  shortly  have  a  rasher  on  the  coals  for  money. 
Enter  Lorenzo. 

Jes.  1  '11  tell  my  husbaiil,  Launcelot,  what  yon  say : 
here  he  comes. 


Lor.  I  shall  grow  jealous  of  yon  shortly,  Launoelot, 
if  you  thus'  get  my  wife  into  comers. 

Jes.  Nay,  you  need  not  fear  us.  Lorenzo :  Launeelot 
and  I  are  out.  He  tells  me  flatly,  there 's  no  mercy  for 
me  in  heaven,  because  I  am  a  Jew's  daughter ;  and  he 
says,  you  are  no  good  member  of  the  commonwealth, 
for  in  converting  Jews  to  Christians,  you  raise  the  pries 
of  pork. 

Lor.  I  shall  answer  that  better  to  the  commonwealth, 
than  you  can  the  getting  up  of  the  negro's  belly :  ths 
Moor  is  with  child  by  you,  Launcelot. 

Laun.  It  is  much,  that  the  Moor  should  be  mors 
than  reason ;  but  if  she  be  less  than  an  honest  woman, 
she  is,  indeed,  more  than  I  took  her  for. 

Lor.  How  every  fool  can  play  upon  the  word !  1 
think,  the  best  grace  of  wit  will  shortly  turn  into  silence, 
and  discourse  grow  commendable  in  none  only  but  par» 
rots. — Go  in,  sirrah :  bid  them  prepare  for  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done,  sir ;  they  have  all  stomachs. 

Lor.  Goodly  lord,  what  a  wit*snapper  are  you !  then, 
bid  them  prepare  dinner. 

Laun.  That  is  done  too,  sir;  only,  cover  is  the 
word. 

Lor,  Will  you  cover  then,  sir  ? 

Laun.  Not  so,  sir,  neither ;  I  know  my  duty. 

Lor.  Yet  more  quarrelling  with  occasion?  Wilt  thou 
show  the  whole  wealth  of  thy  wit  in  an  instant  ?  I  pray 
thee,  understand  a  plain  man  in  his  plain  meaning :  go 
to  thy  fellows,  bid  them  cover  the  table,  serve  in  the 
meat,  and  we  will  come  in  to  dinner. 

Laun.  For  the  table,  sir,  it  shall  be  served  in ,  for 
the  meat,  sir,  it  shall  be  covered ;  for  your  coming  in 
to  dinner,  sir,  why,  let  it  be  as  humours  and  conceits 
shall  govern. 

[Exit  Launcelot. 

Lor.  0,  dear  discretion,  how  his  words  are  suited  ! 
The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words ;  and  I  do  know 
A  many  fools,  that  stand  in  better  place, 
Gamish'd  like  him,  that  for  a  tricksy  word 
Defy  the  matter.    How  cheer'st  thou,  Jessica  ? 
And  now,  good  sweet,  say  thy  opinion ; 
How  dost  thou  like  the  lord  Bassanio's  wife  ? 

Jes.  Past  all  expressing.     It  is  very  meet, 
The  lord  Bassanio  live  an  upright  life. 
For,  having  such  a  blessing  in  his  lady, 
He  finds  the  joys  of  heaven  here  on  earth ; 
And,  if  on  earth  he  do  not  mean  it,  then, 
In*  reason  he  should  never  come  to  heaven. 
Why,  if  two  gods  should  play  some  heavenly  match, 
And  on  the  wager  lay  two  earthly  women, 
And  Portia  one,  there  must  be  something  else 
Pawn'd  with  the  other,  for  the  poor  rude  world 
Hath  not  her  fellow. 

Lor.  Even  such  a  husband 

Hast  thou  of  me,  as  she  is  for  a  wife. 

Jes.  Nay,  but  ask  my  opinion,  too,  of  that. 

Lor.  I  will  anon ;  first  let  us  go  to  dinner. 

Jes.  Nay,  let  me  praise  you,  while  I  have  a  stomach 

Lor.  No,  pray  thee,  let  it  serve  for  table  talk ; 
Then,  howsoe'er  thou  speak'st,  'mong  other  things 
I  shall  digest  it. 

Jes.  Well,  I  '11  set  you  forth.     \Exguni 


1 1  ooald  not  bntp  it.     •  So  on«  of  tkp  quartos ;  tk«  fob'o  tad  f.  •.,  rtad  in  pIsM  of  **  then,  iiu"  **  U  ia.** 
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SCENE  I.— Venice.     A  Court  of  Justice. 

I  Ekitr  the  Ddkb  ;  the  Magnificoes;  Antonio,  Bassanio, 
Gritiano,  Salarino,  Salanio,  and  others. 

J     Dvke.  What,  is  Antonio  here  ? 

I      Ani.  Readf,  so  please  your  grace. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry  for  thee :  thou  art  oome  to  answer 

!   K  sfonf  adversary,  an  inhuman  wretch 

I  rwajable  of  pity,  void  and  empty 
From  any  dram  of  mercy. 

Ant.  I  have  heard, 

Voar  grace  hath  ta'en  great  pains  to  qualify 
Hi?  rigorous  course ;  hut  since  he  stands  ohdurate, 
Aod  that  no  lawful  means  can  carry  me 
Ont  of  his  envy's*  reach,  I  do  oppose 
My  patience  to  his  fury,  and  am  arm'd 
To  sofier  with  a  quietness  of  spirit, 
The  very  tyranny  and  rage  of  his. 
Duke.  Go  one,  and  call  the  Jew  into  the  court. 
Sahtn.  He 's  ready  at  the  door.    He  comes,  my  lord. 

Enter  Shtlock. 
Dvke.  Make  room,  and  let  him  stand  hefore  our 
face.— 
S^ylock,  the  world  thinks,  and  I  think  so  too, 
That  then  hut  lead'st  this  fashion  of  thy  malice 
To  tbe  last  hour  of  act ;  and  then,  't  is  thought, 
TboQ  *lt  show  thy  mercy  and  remorse,  more  strange 
Thao  is  thy  strange  apparent  cruelty ; 
KM  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh, 
Thoa  wilt  not  only  lose*  the  forfeiture, 
But  toach'd  with  human  gentleness  and  love, 
Forsive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ; 
(i.ancing  an  eye  of  pity  on  his  losses, 
Tkt  have  of  late  so  huddled  on  his  hack, 
Rd&w  to  press  a  royal  merchant  down, 
And  pluck  commiseration  of  his  state 
FrofD  brassy  hosoms,  and  rough  hearts  of  flint, 
From  stQhbom  Turks  and  Tartars,  never  trained 
T.I  offices  of  tender  courtesy. 
We  all  expect  a  gentle  answer,  Jew. 

Sky.  1  have  poFeess'd  your  grace  of  what  I  purpose ; 
Aad  by  our  holy  Sahhath  have  I  sworn 
To  have  the  due  and  forfeit  of  my  hond : 
It  roQ  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light 
^'jm  your  charter,  and  your  city's  freedom. 
VoQ  II  ask  me,  vrhy  I  rather  choose  to  have 
A  weight  of  carrion  flesh,  than  to  receive 
Tl  '^  thousand  ducats  ?     I  '11  not  answer  that : 
Bat.  giy.  it  w  my  humour :  is  it  arswer'd  ? 
^^hat  if  my  house  he  trouhled  with  a  rat, 
Ari  I  be  pleas'd  to  give  ten  thousand  ducats 
To  have  it  haned  ?     What,  are  you  aiiswer'd  yet  ? 
Sstoe  men  there  are  love  not  a  gaping  pig; 
Sc<cie,  that  are  mad  if  they  hehold  a  cat ; 
Ai-d  others,  when  the  hag-pipe  Fings  i'  the  nose, 
^ui£ot  contain  their  urine  for  afl^ction : 
MjMerB  of  passion  sway*  it  to  the  mood 
JVwfaat  it  likes,  or  loathes.     Now,  for  your  answer : 
i«  there  is  no  firm  rea.«on  to  he  render'd, 
^by  he  cannot  abide  a  gaping  pig ; 


Why  he,  a  harmless  necessary  cat; 

Why  he,  a  boUen*  bag-pipe ;  but  of  force 

Must  yield  to  such  inevitable  shame, 

As  to  ofl^end,  himself  being  ofiended. 

So  can  I  give  no  reason,  nor  I  will  not. 

More  than  a  lodg'd  hate,  and  a  certain  loathing, 

I  hear  Antonio,  that  I  follow  thus 

A  losing  suit  against  him.     Are  you  answer'd  ? 

Bass.  This  is  no  answer,  thou  unfeeling  man, 
To  excuse  the  current  of  thy  cruelty. 

Shy.  I  am  not  bound  to  please  thee  with  my  answer. 

Bass.  Do  all  men  kill  the  things  they  do  not  love? 

Shy.  Hates  any  man  the  thing  he  would  not  kill  ? 

Bass.  Every  ofience  is  not  a  hate  at  first. 

Shy.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  a  serpent  sting  thee 
twice? 

Ant.  I  pray  you,  think  you  question  with  the  Jew. 
You  may  as  well  go  Ftand  upon  the  heach. 
And  bid  the  main  flood  bate  his  usual  height ; 
Or  e'en  as  well  use  question  with  the  wolf. 
When  you  hehold  the  ewe  hleat  for  the  lamb  ;• 
You  may  as  well  forbid  the  mountain  pines 
To  wag  their  high  tops,  and  to  make  no  noise. 
When  they  are  fretten  with  the  gusts  of  heaven; 
You  may  as  well  do  any  thing  most  hard, 
As  seek  to  soften  that  (than  which  what's  harder?) 
His  Jewish  heart. — ^Therefore,  I  do  beseech  you, 
Make  no  more  offers,  use  no  farther  means, 
But  with  all  brief  and  plain  conveniency. 
Let  me  have  judgment,  and  the  Jew  his  will. 

Bass.  For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. 

Shy.  If  every  ducat  in  six  thousand  ducats 
Were  in  six  parts,  and  every  part  a  ducat,/ 
I  would  not  draw  them :  I  woald  have  my  bond. 

Duke.  How  shalt  thou  hope  for  mercy,  rendering 
none? 

Shy.  What  judgment  shall  I  dread,  doing  no  wrong? 
You  have  among  you  many  a  purchas'd  slave, 
Which,  like  your  asses^  and  your  dogs,  and  mules, 
You  use  in  abject  and  m  slavish  parts. 
Because  you  bought  them : — shall  I  say  to  you. 
Let  them  be  free ;  marry  them  to  your  heirs  ? 
Why  sweat  they  under  burdens?  let  their  beds 
Be  made  as  soft  as  yours,  and  let  their  palates 
Be  season'd  with  such  viands  ?    You  will  answer, 
The  slaves  are  ours. — So  do  I  answer  you : 
The  pound  of  flesh,  which  I  demand  of  him. 
Is  dearly  bought,  't  is  mine,  and  I  will  have  it. 
If  you  deny  me,  fie  upon  your  law ! 
There  is  no  force  in  the  decrees  of  Venice. 
I  stand  for  judgment:  answer;  shall  I  have  it? 

Duke.  Upon  my  power  I  may  dismiss  this  court, 
Unle.««s  Bellario,  a  learned  doctor, 
Whom  I  have  sent  for  to  determine  this. 
Gome  here  to-day. 

Salar.  My  lord,  here  stays  without 

A  messenger  with  letters  from  the  doctor. 
New  come  from  Padua. 

Duke.  Bring  us  the  letters :  call  the  messenger. 

Bass.  Good  cheer.  Antonio !   What  man,  courage  yet  I 
The  Jew  shall  have  my  flesh,  blood,  bones,  and  all. 


>B«tee.     «Tb«  old  oo^M  haire  "looM 
:  18  L  •.     Bolkm  ■mhuib  twolkti. 


»     *  Th«  oU  eopiea  hsvo  "  twsyt.*'    Knight  rwk  •  the  puugv  thoa : 
^  :  foraflfeotion 

Muter  of  paaiion,  •waya  it,  &o. 
•inf...: 
Yon  may  a*  well  um  queition  with  the  wolf. 
Why  he  hath  maiie  the  ewe  bleat  for  the  lamV 
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Ere  thou  shall  lose  for  me  one  drop  of  blood. 

Ant.  I  am  a  tainted  wether  of  the  flock, 
Meeteat  for  death :  the  weakest  kind  of  fruit 
Drops  earliest  to  the  ground,  and  so  let  me. 
You  cannot  better  be  employ'd,  Bassanio, 
Than  to  live  still,  and  write  mine  epitaph. 

Enter  Nerissa,  dressed  like  a  law^s  clerk, 

Duke.  Came  you  from  Padua,  from  Bellario  ? 

Ner.  From  both,  my  lord.   Bellario  greets  your  grace. 

[Presenting  a  letter. 

Bass.  Why  dost  thou  whet  thy  knife  so  earnestly? 
[Shtlock  whets  his  knife.* 

Shy.  To  cut  the  forfeiture  from  that  bankrupt  there. 

Gra.  Not  on  thy  sole,  but  on  thy  soul,  harsh  Jew, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  knife  keen ;  but  no  metal  can, 
No,  not  the  hangman's  axe,  bear  half  the  keenness 
Of  thy  sharp  envy.     Can  no  prayers  pierce  thee  ? 

Shy.  No,  none  that  thou  hast  wit  enough  to  make. 

Gra.  0,  be  thoa  damnM,  inexorable^  dog, 
And  for  thy  life  let  justice  be  accus'd  ! 
Thou  almost  mak'st  mo  waver  in  my  faith, 
To  hold  opinion  with  Pythagoras, 
That  souls  of  animals  infuse  themselves 
Into  the  tnmks  of  men :  thy  currish  spirit 
Governed  a  wolf,  who,  hang'd  for  human  slaughter, 
Even  from  the  gallows  did  his  fell  soul  fleet. 
And  whilst  thou  lay'st  in  thy  unhallow'd  dam, 
[nfus'd  itself  in  thee ;  for  thy  desires 
Are  wolfish,  bloody,  starved,  and  ravenous. 

Shy,  Till  thou  canst  rail  the  seal  from  ofi*  my  bond. 
Thou  but  ofiend'st  thy  lungs  to  speak  so  loud. 
Repair  thy  wit,  good  you>h,  or  it  will  fall 
To  cureless  ruin. — I  stand  here  for  law. 

Duke,  This  letter  from  Bellario  doth  commend 
A  young  and  learned  doctor  to  our  court. — 
Where  is  he? 

Ner.  He  attendeth  here  hard  by. 

To  know  your  answer,  whether  you  '11  admit  him. 

Luke.  With  all  my  heart : — some  three  or  four  of 
you. 
Go  give  him  courteous  conduct  to  this  plaoe.^- 
Mean  time,  the  court  shall  hear  Bellario's  letter. 

[Clerk  reads.]  "Your  grace  shall  understand,  that 
at  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  am  very  sick;  but  in 
fche  instant  that  your  messenger  came,  in  loving  visita- 
tion was  with  me  a  young  doctor  of  Rome ;  his  name 
is  Balthazar.  I  acquainted  him  with  the  cause  in  con- 
troversy between  the  Jew  and  Antonio,  the  merchant : 
we  turned  o^er  many  books  together:  he  is  fumish'd 
with  my  opinion  j  which,  bettePd  with  his  own  learn- 
ing, the  greatness  whereof  I  cannot  enough  commend, 
comes  with  him,  at  my  importunity,  to  fill  up  your 
grace's  request  in  my  stead.  I  beseech  you,  let  his  lack 
of  years  be  no  impediment  to  let  him  lack  a  reverend 
estimation,  for  I  never  knew  so  young  a  body  with  so 
old  a  head.  I  leave  him  to  your  gracious  acceptance, 
whose  trial  shall  better  publish  his  commendation." 

Duke.  You  hear  the  leam'd  Bellario,  what  he  writes  ." 
And  here,  I  take  it,  is  the  doctor  come. — 

Enter  Portia,  dressed  like  a  doctor  of  laws. 
Give  me  your  hand.     Came  you  from  old  Bellario? 

Por,  I  did,  my  lord. 

Duke.  You  are  welcome :  take  your  place. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  diflference 
That  holds  this  present  question  in  the  court? 

Por.  I  am  informed  throughly  of  the  cause. — 
Which  is  the  merchant  here,  and  which  the  Jew  ? 

Duke.  Antonio  and  old  Shylock,  both  stand  forth. 

Por,  Is  your  name  Shylock  ? 


Shy,  Shylock  it  my  i 

Por,  Of  a  strange  nature  is  the  suit  you  follow ; 
Yet  in  such  rule,  that  the  Venetian  law 
Cannot  impugn  you,  as  you  do  proceed.— 
You  stand  within  his  danger,'  do  you  not  ?  [To  AirroHio 

Ant.  Ay,  so  he  says. 

Por,  Do  you  confeoi  the  bond? 

Ant,  I  do. 

Por,  Then  must  the  Jew  be  mereiful. 

Shy,  On  what  compulsion  must  I?  tell  me  that. 

Por.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  Ftrain'd, 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 
Upon  ^e  place  beneath :  it  is  twice  bless'd ; 
It  blesseth  him  that  gives,  and  him  tliat  takes : 
'T  is  mightiest  in  the  mightiest ;  it  becomes 
The  throned  monarch  better  than  hia  erown : 
His  sceptre  shows  the  force  of  temporal  power, 
The  attribute  to  awe  and  majesty. 
Wherein  doth  sit  the  dread  and  fear  of  kings ; 
But  meroy  is  above  this  sceptred  sway : 
It  is  enthroned  in  the  hearts  of  kings, 
It  is  an  attribute  to  God  himself. 
And  earthly  power  doth  then  show  likest  God's, 
When  mercy  seaFons  justice.     Therefore,  Jew, 
Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  thia, — 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation :  we  do  pray  for  mercy, 
And  that  same  prayer  doth  teadi  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy.    I  have  spoke  thus  much, 
To  mitigate  the  jurtice  of  thy  plea, 
Which  if  thou  follow,  this  strict  court  of  Venice 
Must  needs  give  sentence  'gainst  the  merchant  there. 

Shy.  My  deeds  upon  my  head.     I  crave  the  law ; 
The  penalty  and  forfeit  of  my  bond. 

Por.  Is  he  not  able  to  discharge  the  money? 

Bass.  Yes,  here  I  tender  it  for  him  in  the  court; 
Yea,  twice  the  sum :  if  that  will  not  sufllce, 
I  will  be  bound  to  pay  it  ten  times  o*er, 
On  forfeit  of  my  hands,  my  head,  my  heart. 
If  this  will  not  sufllce,  it  must  appear 
That  malice  bears  down  truth :  and,  I  beseech  you, 
Wrest  once  the  law  to  your  authority : 
To  do  a  great  right  do  a  little  wrong. 
And  curb  this  cruel  devil  of  his  will. 

Por.  It  must  not  be.    There  is  no  power  in  Yenioe 
Can  alter  a  decree  established : 
'T  will  be  recorded  for  a  precedent. 
And  many  an  error,  by  the  same  example, 
Will  rush  into  the  state.     It  cannot  be. 

Shy.  A  Daniel  come  to  judgment !  yea,  a  Daniel  !^ 
0,  wise  young  judge,  how  I  do  honour  thee ! 

Por.  I  pray  you,  let  me  look  upon  the  bond. 

iS&y.  Here  'tis,  most  reverend  doctor;  here  it  is. 

[Showing  it.* 

Por,  Shylock,  there 's  thrice  thy  money  oflTeHd  Uiee 

Shy.  An  oath,  an  oath,  I  have  an  oath  in  heaven : 
Shall  I  lay  perjury  upon  my  soul  ? 
No,  not  for  Venice. 

Por,  Why.  this  bond  is  forfeit. 

And  lawfully  by  this  the  Jew  may  claim 
A  pound  of  flesh,  to  be  by  him  cut  off 
Nearest  the  merchant's  heart. — ^Be  merdfnl ; 
Take  thrice  thy  money :  bid  me  tear  the  bond. 

Shy.  When  it  is  paid  according  to  the  tenonr. — 
It  doth  appear  you  are  a  worthy  judge; 
You  know  the  law;  your  exposition 
Hath  been  most  sound  :  I  charge  you  by  the  Isw, 
Whereof  you  aA  a  well-deserving  pillar. 
Proceed  to  judgment.    By  my  soul  I  swear, 


■Kotiafc.     •  f.  «.,  in  put :  inaxerablt.     a  An  old  phraM  for  being  in  ths  jMnwr  •/,  m  veU  u,  <iMli6l«il  l«.     «IV0ttafe. 
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Tbere  ii  no  power  in  the  tongue  of  man 
To  alter  me.    I  Biay  here  on  my  bond. 

Ant.  Most  heartUy  I  do  beeeeoh  the  court 
To  give  the  judgment. 

Par.  Why,  then,  thus  it  is : — 

YoQ  most  prepare  your  bosom  for  his  knife 

Shy.  0,  noble  judge !     0,  excellent  youi  g  man ! 

Par,  For  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  law, 
Hath  fall  relation  to  the  penalty, 
Which  here  appeareth  due  upon  the  bond. 

Shf.  T  is  rery  true.     O,  wise  and  upright  judge  1 
Hov  much  more  elder  art  thou  than  thy  looks ! 

Por.  Therefore,  lay  bare  your  bosom. 

Sky.  Ay,  his  breast; 

^  aaj8  the  bond : — doth  it  not,  noble  judge  ? — 
Norest  his  heart :  thoee  are  the  very  words. 

Por.  It  is  so.     Are  there  balance  here  to  weigh 
Tlw  flesh? 

%.         I  have  them  ready.        [Producing  scales} 

Por.  Have  by  some  surgeon,  Shylook,  on  your  charge, 
To  ftop  his  wounds,  lest  he  do*  bleed  to  death. 

Sky.  Is  it  so  nominated  in  the  bond  ? 

Pw.  It  is  not  BO  expressed ;  but  what  of  that? 
Twere  good  you  do  so  much  for  charity. 

%.  I  cannot  find  it :  't  is  not  in  the  bond. 

Par.  You*,  merdiant,  have  you  any  thing  to  say  ? 

Aut.  Bat  little :  I  am  arm'd,  and  well  prepared. — 
Give  me  your  hand,  Bassanio :  fare  you  well. 
^Tnere  not  that  I  am  fallen  to  this  for  you. 
For  heroin  fortune  shows  herself  more  kind 
Than  is  her  custom  :  it  is  still  her  use 
To  let  the  wretched  man  out-live  his  wealth. 
To  Tiew  with  hollow  eye,  and  wrinkled  brow, 
Ad  age  of  poverty  ,*  from  which  lingering  penance 
OfsQch  misery  doth  she  cut  me  off. 
Commend  me  to  your  honourable  wife : 
Ti  11  her  the  proceos  of  Antonio's  end ; 
Sc).  how  I  lov'd  you,  speak  me  fair  in  death ; 
Aid.  irfaen  the  tale  is  told,  bid  her  be  judge, 
Wiiether  BsManio  had  not  once  a  lover. 
i'epcnt  not  you  that  you  shall  lose  your  friend, 
Aod  he  repents  not  that  he  pays  your  debt ; 
For.  if  the  Jew  do  cut  but  deep  enough. 
Til  nay  it  instantly  with  all  my  heart. 

Bias.  Antonio.  I  am  married  to  a  wife, 
^.:ch  is  as  dear  to  me  as  life  itself; 
B;i:  life  itself,  my  wife,  and  all  the  world, 
Ar*  net  with  me  esteemed  above  thy  life : 
I  woold  loiie  all,  ay,  saorifioe  them  all, 
Here  to  this  devil,  to  deliver  yon. 

Por.  Your  wife  would  give  you  little  thanks  for 
that, 
If  9he  were  by  to  hear  you  make  the  offer. 

Gra.  I  have  a  wife,  whom,  I  protest,  I  love : 
I  vmild  she  were  in  heaven,  so  she  could 
Eotreat  mme  power  to  change  this  currish  Jew. 

Ser.  nr  is  well  you  offer  it  behind  her  back ; 
The  wish  would  make  else  an  unquiet  house. 

Sky.  Them  be  the  Christian  husbands !    I  have  a 
daughter : 
Woald  say  of  the  stock  of  Barabbas* 
Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian ! 
We  trifle  time ;  I  pray  thee,  pursue  sentence. 

Por.  A  pound  of  that  same  merchant's  flesh  is  thine : 
The  eoart  awards  it,  and  the  law  doth  give  it. 

Sky.  Most  rightful  judge  ! 

Por.  And  you  must  cut  this  flesh  from  off  his  breast : 
Tbe  law  allowB  it,  and  the  court  awards  it. 


Shy,  Most  learned  judgu  ! — A  sentence  !  come,  pre- 
pare !  [Skomng  the  scales  again} 

Por.  Tarry  a  little :  there  is  something  else.-— 
This  bond  doth  give  thee  here  no  jot  of  blood ; 
The  words  expressly  are,  a  pound  of  flesh : 
Take  then  thy  bond^  take  thou  thy  pound  of  flesh ; 
But,  in  the  cutting  it,  if  thou  dost  shed 
One  drop  of  Christian  blood,  thy  lands  and  goods 
Are  by  the  laws  of  Venice  confiscate 
Unto  the  state  of  Venice. 

Gra,  O  upriglit  judge! — Mark,  Jew>-0  learned 


Shy,  Is  that  the  law? 

Por,  Thyself  shalt  see  the  act ; 

For,  as  thou  urgest  justice,  be  assured. 
Thou  shalt  have  justice,  more  than  thou  desirest. 

Gra,   0  learned  judge! — ^Mark,  Jew:— a  learned 
judge  ! 

Shy,  I  take  his  offer  then :  pay  the  bond  thrice, 
And  let  the  Christian  go. 

Bass.  Here  is  the  money. 

Por,  Soft ! 
The  Jew  shall  have  all  justice ;— soft ! — ^no  haste  :— 
He  shall  have  nothing  but  the  penalty. 

Gra,  0  Jew !  an  upright  judge,  a  learned  judge  I 

Por,  Therefore,  prepare  thee  to  cut  off  the  flesh. 
Shed  thou  no  blood  ;  nor  cut  thou  less,  nor  more, 
But  just  a  pound  of  flesh  :  if  thou  tak'st  more. 
Or  less,  than  a  just  pound, — be  it  so  much 
As  makes  it  light,  or  heavy,  in  the  balance*, 
Or  the  division  of  the  twentieth  part 
Of  one  poor  scruple ;  nay,  if  the  scale  do  turn 
But  in  the  estimation  of  a  hair, 
Thou  diest,  and  all  thy  goods  are  conflscate. 

Gra.  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel.  Jew  ! 
Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip. 

Por.  Why  doth  the  Jew  pause  ?  Take  thy  forfeitum. 

Shy.  Give  me  my  principal,  and  let  me  go. 

Bass,  I  have  it  ready  for  thee  :  here  it  is. 

Por.  He  hath  refus'd  it  in  the  open  court : 
He  shall  have  merely  justice,  and  his  bond. 

Gra.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I ;  a  second  Daniel  !«- 
I  thank  thee,  Jew,  for  teaching  me  that  word. 

Shy,  Shall  I  not  have  barely  my  principal  ? 

Por.  Thou  shalt  have  nothing  but  theibrfeiturei 
To  be  so  taken  at  thy  peril,  Jew. 

Shy.  Why  then  the  devil  give  him  good  of  it 
I  '11  stay  no  longer  question. 

Por,  Tarry,  Jew: 

The  law  hath  yet  another  hold  on  you. 
{ It  is  enacted  in  the  laws  of  Venice, 
I  If  it  be  prov'd  against  an  alien, 
I  That  by  direct,  or  indirect  attempts, 
I  He  seek  the  life  of  any  citizen,     • 
j  The  party,  'gainst  the  which  he  doth  contrive, 
j  Shall  seize  one  half  his  goods :  the  other  half 
I  Comes  to  the  privy  coffer  of  the  state ; 
'  And  the  offender's  life  lies  in  the  mercy 
Of  the  duke  only,  'gainst  all  other  voice. 
In  which  predi 'lament,  I  say,  thou  stand'st; 
For  it  appears  by  manifest  proceeding, 
That,  indirectly,  and  directly  too, 
Thou  hast  oontriv'd  against  the  very  life 
Of  the  defendant,  and  thou  hast  incurr'd 
The  danger  formerly  by  me  rehears'd. 
Down,  therefore,  and  beg  mercy  of  the  duke. 

Gra,  Beg,  that  thou  may'st  have  leave  lo 
thyself: 


\  the  q-Dftrtoi ;  the  fcdio : 
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And  yet,  thy  wealth  being  forfeit  to  the  state, 

Thou  hatt  not  left  the  value  of  a  cord  ; 

Therefore,  thou  must  be  hang'd  at  the  state's  charge. 

Duke.  That  thou  shalt  see  the  difference  of  our  spirit, 
I  pardon  thee  thy  life  before  thou  ask  it. 
For  half  thy  wealth,  it  is  Antonio's  : 
The  other  half  comes  to  the  general  state, 
Which  humbleness  may  drire  unto  a  fine. 

Por.  Ay,  for  the  state ;  not  for  Antonio. 

Shy.  Nay,  take  my  life  and  all  *  pardon  not  that : 
You  take  my  house,  when  you  do  take  the  prop 
That  doth  sustain  my  house  j  you  take  my  life. 
When  you  do  take  the  means  whereby  I  live. 

Por.  What  mercy  can  you  render  him,  Antonio  7 

Gra.  A  halter  gratis ;  nothing  else,  for  God's  sake  ! 

Ant.  ^  please  my  lord  the  duke,  and  all  the  court, 
To  quit  the  fine  for  one  half  of  his  goods, 
I  am  content,  so  he  will  let  me  have 
The  other  half  in  use,  to  render  it, 
Upon  his  death,  unto  the  gentleman 
That  lately  stole  his  daughter : 
Two  things  provided  more, — that,  for  this  favour, 
He  presently  become  a  Christian  ; 
The  other,  that  he  do  record  a  gift. 
Here  in  the  coiirt,  of  all  he  dies  possessed, 
Unto  his  son  Lorenzo,  and  his  daughter. 

Duke.  He  shall  do  this,  or  else  I  do  recant 
The  pardon,  that  I  late  pronounced  here. 

Por.  Art  thou  contented,  Jew  ?  what  dost  thou  say? 

Shy.  I  am  content. 

Por,  Clerk,  draw  a  deed  of  gift. 

Shy.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave  to  go  from  hence. 
I  am  not  well.     Send  the  deed  after  me, 
And  I  will  sign  it. 

Duke.  Get  thee  gone,  but  do  it. 

Gra.  In  christening  thou  shalt  have  two  godfathers  : 
Had  I  been  judge,  thou  shouldst  have  had  ten  more,^ 
To  bring  thee  to  the  galloi^-p,  not  the  font.  [Exit  Sh  ylock. 

Duke.  Sir,  I  entreat  you  home  with  me  to  dinner. 

Por.  I  humbly  do  desire  your  grace  of  pardon : 
I  muf^t  away  this  night  toward  Padua, 
And  it  is  meet  I  presently  net  forth. 

Duke.  I  am  sorry,  that  your  leisure  serves  you  not. 
Antonio,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
For,  in  my  mind,  you  are  much  bound  to  him. 

[Exeunt  DcKE,  Magnificoes,  and  train. 

Btus.  Most  worthy  gentleman,  I  and  my  friend 
Have  by  your  wisdom  been  this  day  acquitted 
Of  grievous  penal  lies  ;  in  lieu  whereof, 
ThrL'c  thousand  ducats,  due  unto  the  Jew, 
Wo  freely  cope  your  courteous  pains  withal. 

Anl.  And  ptand  indebted,  over  and  above, 
In  love  and  service  to  you  evermore. 

Por.  He  is  well  paid,  that  is  well-satisfied ; 
And  T,  delivet*ing  you,  am  satipfied, 
And  therein  do  account  myself  well  paid : 
My  mind  was  never  yet  more  mercenary. 
I  pray  you,  know  me,  when  we  meet  again : 
I  wish  you  well,  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Bass.  Dear  sir,  of  force  I  mu.st  attempt  you  farther : 
Take  some  remembrance  of  us.  as  a  tribute, 
Not  as  a  fee-     Grant  me  two  things,  I  pray  you ; 
Not  to  deny  me,  and  to  pardon  me. 


Por.  You  press  me  far,  and  therefore  I  will  yield. 
Give  me  your  gloves.  I  '11  wear  them  for  your  Mke ; 
Xnd,  for  your  love,  i  '11  take  this  ring  from  you.— 
Do  not  draw  back  your  hand ;  I  '11  take  no  more. 
And  you  in  love  shall  not  deny  me  this. 

Bass.  This  ring,  good  sir  ? — alaj*,  it  is  a  trifle ; 
I  will  not  shame  myself  to  give  you  this. 

Por.  I  will  have  nothing  else  but  only  this ; 
And  now,  methinks,  I  have  a  mind  to  it. 

Bass.  There 's  more  depends  on  this,  than  on  ths 
value. 
The  dearest  ring  in  Venice  will  I  give  you, 
And  find  it  out  by  proclamation ; 
Only  for  this,  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

Por.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  liberal  in  offers : 
You  taught  me  first  to  beg,  and  now,  methinks, 
You  teach  me  how  a  beggar  should  be  answer'd. 

Ba.ss.  Good  sir,  this  ring  was  given  me  by  my  wife ; 
And  when  she  put  it  on  she  made  me  vow, 
That  I  should  neither  sell,  nor  give,  nor  lose  it. 

Por.  That  'scuse  serves  many  men  to  save  their  gifts. 
An  if  your  wife  be  not  a  mad  woman, 
And  know  how  well  I  have  deserv'd  this  ring. 
She  would  not  hold  out  enemy  for  ever, 
For  giving  it  to  me.    Well,  peace  be  with  you. 

[Exeunt  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Ant.  My  Lord  Bassanio,  let  him  have  the  ring, 
Let  his  deservings,  and  my  love  withal. 
Be  valued  'gainst  your  wife's  commandment. 

Bass.  Go,  Gratiano  ;  run  and  overtake  him* 
Give  him  the  ring,  and  bring  him  if  thou  canst. 
Unto  Antonio's  house. — Away  !  make  hajstc. 

[Exit  Gratiako. 
Come,  you  and  I  will  thither  presently, 
And  in  the  morning  early  will  we  both 
Fly  toward  Belmont.     Come,  Antonio.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Portia  and  Nerissa. 

Por.  Inquire  the  Jew's  house  out,  give  him  this  deed, 
And  let  him  sign  it.     We  '11  away  to-night. 
And  be  a  day  before  our  husbands  home. 
This  deed  will  be  well  welcome  to  Lorenzo. 
Enter  Gratiano  running. 

Gra.  Fair  sir,  you  are  well  o'erta'en. 
My  lord  Bassanio,  upon  more  advice, 
Hath  sent  you  here  this  ring,  and  doth  entreat 
Your  company  at  dinner. 

Por.  That  cannot  be. 

His  ring  I  do  accept  most  thankfully. 
And  so,  I  pray  you,  tell  him  :  furthermore, 
I  pray  you,  show  my  youth  old  Shylock'S  house. 

Gra.  That  will  I  do. 

Ner.  Sir,  I  would  speak  with  vou.— 

I  '11  see  if  I  can  get  my  husband's  ring,      [To,  For  riA. 
Which  I  did  make  him  swear  to  keep  for  ever. 

Por.  Thou  may'st,  I  warrant.     We  shall  hare  old' 
swearing, 
That  they  did  give  the  rings  away  to  men ; 
But  we  Ul  outface  them,  and  outswear  them  too. 
Away  !  make  haste :  tnou  icnow'st  where  I  will  tarry. 

Ner.   Come,  good  sir;   will  yon  show  me  to  tliisi 
house?  [Exetmi. 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Belmont.    The  Arenue  to  Portu'a 
House. 

Enter  Lorenzo  and  Jsssica. 

Lor.  The  moon  shines  bright.-«In  such  a  night  as  this, 
When  the  sweet  wind  did  gently  kiss  the  trees, 
And  tbej  did  make  no  noise  ;  in  such  a  night, 
Tmilin.  methinba,  mounted  the  Trojan  walls, 
KiA  ^igfa'd  his  soul  toward  the  Grecian  tents, 
Wlere  Crcssid  lay  that  night. 

/».  In  such  a  night, 

M  Thiibe  fearfnlly  o'ertrip  the  dew ; 
And  saw  the  lion's  shadow  ere  himself, 
Ani  ran  dismayed  away. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 

S'cod  Dido  with  a  willow  in  her  hand 
rpoa  the  wild  sea^banks,  and  waVd  her  love 
To  come  again  to  Carthage. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

Mfdea  ssther'd  the  enchanted  herbs 
ThiX  did  renew  old  ^son. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  Je^ca  steal  from  the  wealthy  Jew, 
And  with  an  nnthrift  love  did  run  from  Veniee, 
As  far  as  Belmont. 

Jes.  In  such  a  night, 

D'd  voong  Lorenxo  swear  he  lor'd  her  well, 
Seilinv  her  soul  with  many  vows  of  faith, 
Aiid  ne'er  a  tme  one. 

Lor.  In  such  a  night, 

Did  pretty  JcFsdea,  like  a  little  shrew, 
Slioder  her  love,  and  he  forgave  it  her. 

/».  I  would  out-night  you,  did  no  body  come : 
Bit.  hark,  I  hear  the  footing  of  a  man. 
Enter  Stbphano. 

Lor.  Who  oomes  so  fast  in  silence  of  the  night  ? 

5^.  A  friend. 

Lor,  A  friend  ?  what  friend  ?  your  name,  I  pray 'you, 
friend? 

Sffk.  Stephano  is  my  name ;  and  I  bring  word, 
Mf  mistress  will  before  the  break  of  day 
B^  here  at  Belmont :  she  doth  stray  about 
By  io\y  crosses,  where  she  kneels  and  prays 
?^  bappy  wedlock  hours. 

Lor.  Who  oomes  with  her  ? 

Stfpk.  None,  but  a  holy  hermit,  and  her  maid. 
TpraT  you,  is  my  master  yet  returned? 

Lor.  He  iff  not,  nor  we  have  not  heard  from  him. — 
Bjt  fo  we  in.  i  pray  thee.  Jessica, 
Afid  ceremonioQsly  let  us  prepare 
!>(XDe  welcome  for  the  mistress  of  the  house. 
Enier  LxuNrsLor. 

Lnm.  Sola,  sola  !  wo  ha,  ho !  sola,  sola ! 

lor.  Who  calls  ? 

Lam.  Sola  !  did  you  see  master  Lorenzo,  and  mis- 
L*^  Lorenza  ?  sola,  sola ! 

Lor.  Leave  hallooing,  man ;  here. 

Lnm   Sola!  where?  where? 

Lor.  Here.  • 

Latm.  TelJ  him,  there 's  a  post  come  from  my  master, 
^-rl  his  horn  full  of  good  news :  my  master  will  be 
•»«  ere  morning.  [Exit. 

Lor.  Sweet  soal,  let's  in,  and  there  expect  their 
eoDiing. 
isd  T«t  no  matter ; — why  should  we  go  in  ? 

<  TW  fefio :  pawns  (l  •.,  fl^tu)      t  Thit  d'jvetion  not  ia  f .  e      *  how :  in  f.  «.    Kaisht  malm  th*  aoMndation  in  the  taxt. 


My  friend  Stephano,  signify,  I  pray  you. 
Within  the  house,  your  mistreas  is  at  hand ; 
And  bring  your  music  forth  into  the  air.^- 

[Exit  Stephano. 
How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  we  will  sit,  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears :  soft  stiilneFS,  and  the  night. 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  JessiHa :  look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patterns^  of  bright  gold ;  , 
There 's  not  the  smallest  orb,  which  thou  behold'st, 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 
Still  quiring  to  the  young-ey'd  cherubins: 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls ; 
But,  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 

Enter  Musicians. 
Come,  ho !  and  wake  Diana  with  a  hymn : 
With  sweetest  touches  pierce  your  mistress'  ear. 
And  draw  her  home  with  music.  [Music 

Jes,  I  am  never  merry  when  I  hear  sweet  musio. 

Lor.  The  reason  is,  your  spirits  are  attentive : 
For  do-but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd. 
Or  race  sf  youthful  and  unhandled  colts. 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood, 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears. 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand. 
Their  savage  eyes  tum'd  to  a  modest  gaze, 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music :  therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  and  floods, 
Since  nought  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  music  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself. 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds. 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils : 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night. 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus. 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Mark  the  music. 

J' Music  again.* 
^  istance. 

For.  That  light  we  see  is  bummg  in  my  hall. 
How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams ! 
So  shines  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world. 

Ner.  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle. 

For.  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 
A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 
Until  a  king  be  by :  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters.     Music !  hark ! 

JVer.  It  is  your  music,  madam,  of  the  house. 

For.  Nothing  is  good,  I  see,  without  respect : 
Methiuks,  it  sounds  much  sweeter  than  by  day. 

Ner.  Silence  bestows  that  virtue  on  it,  madam 

For.  The  crow  doth  sing  as  sweetly  as  the  lark, 
When  neither  is  attended :  and,  I  think, 
The  nightingale,  if  she  should  sing  by  day, 
When  every  goose  is  cackling,  would  be  thought 
No  better  a  musician  than  the  wren. 
How  many  things  by  season  seasoned  are 
To  their  right  praise,  and  true  perfection  !— 
Teace !  now'  the  moon  sleeps  with  Endymion, 
And  would  not  be  awaked !  [Music  ( 

Lor.  That  is  the  voice, 
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Or  I  am  much  deceir'd,  of  Portia. 

For.  He  knoivB  me  bm  the  blind  man  knowg  the  ouckoo, 
By  the  bad  voice. 

Lor.  Dear  lady,  welcome  home. 

For.  We  hare  been  praying  for  our  husbanda'  welfare, 
Which  speed,  we  hope,  the  better  for  our  worda. 
Are  they  retum'd  ? 

Lor.  Madam,  they  are  not  yet } 

But  there  is  come  a  meaaenger  beforoi 
To  signify  their  coming. 


Par, 


Go  in,  Nerissa : 


Give  order  to  my  servants,  that  they  take 
No  note  at  all  of  our  being  f^bsent  hence  ;— 
Nor  yo]^,  Lorenzo  ; — Jessica,  nor  yon, 


[A  tuekei^  sounded. 
I  h 


Lor.  Your  husband  is  at  hand :  I  hear  his  trumpet. 
We  are  no  tell-tales,  madam ;  fear  you  not. 

For,  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  aick; 
It  looks  a  little  paler :  't  is  a  day, 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid. 

Enter  Bassanio.  Antonio,  Gratuno,  and  their 
followers, 

Bass.  We  should  hold  day  with  the  Antipodes, 
If  you  would  walk  in  absence  of  the  sun. 

For.  Let  me  give  light  but  let  me  not  be  light; 
For  a  light  wife  doth  make  a  heavy  husband, 
And  never  be  Bassanio  so  for  me : 
But  God  sort  all : — You  are  welcome  home,  my  lord. 

Bass.  I  thank  you,  madam.    Give  welcome  to  my 
friend: 
This  is  the  man,  this  is  Antonio, 
To  whom  I  am  so  infinitely  bound. 

For,  You  should  in  all  sense  be  much  bound  to  him, 
For,  as  I  hear,  he  was  much  bound  for  you. 

Ant.  No  more  than  I  am  well  acquitted  of. 

For,  Sir,  you  are  very  welcome  to  our  house : 
It  must  appear  in  other  ways  than  words. 
Therefore,  I  scant  this  breathing  courtesy. 

Gra.  [To  Nehissa.]  By  yonder  moon,  I  swear,  you 
do  me  wrong; 
In  failL,  I  gave  it  to  the  judge's  clerk : 
Would  he  were  gelt  that  had  it,  for  my  part, 
Since  you  do  take  it,  love,  so  much  at  heart. 

For,  A  quarrel,  ho,  already !  what 's  the  matter? 

Gra.  About  a  hoop  of  gold,  a  paltry  ring 
That  she  did  give  to*  me :  whose  poesy  was 
For  all  the  world,  like  cutlers'  poetry 
Upon  a  knife,  ^^  Love  me,  and  leave  me  not." 

Ner.  What  talk  you  of  the  poesy,  or  the  value? 
You  swore  to  me,  when  I  did  give  it  you. 
That  you  would  wear  it  till  your*  hour  of  death. 
And  that  it  should  lie  with  ycu  in  your  grave : 
rhongh  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  vehement  oaths, 
You  should  have  been  respective,  and  have  kept  it. 
Gave  it  a  judge's  clerk !  no,  God 's  my  judge,* 
The  clerk  will  ne'er  wear  hair  on 's  face,  that  had  it. 

Gra.  He  will,  an  if  he  live  to  be  a  man. 

Ner.  Ay,  if  a  woman  live  to  be  a  man. 

Gra.  Now,  by  this  hand,  I  gave  it  to  a  youth, 
A  kind  of  boy;  a  little  scrubbed  boy, 
No  higher  than  thyself,  the  judge's  clerk; 
A  prating  boy,  that  begg'd  it  aa  a  fee : 
I  could  not  for  my  heart  deny  it  him. 

Fur   You  were  to  blame,  I  must  be  plain  with  you. 
To  part  so  slightly  with  your  wife's  first  gift; 
A  thing  stuck  on  with  oaths  upon  your  finger, 
And  so  riveted  with  faith  unto  your  fleah. 
I  gave  my  love  a  ring,  and  madJe  him  swear 


Never  to  part  with  it ;  and  here  he  stands: 

I  dare  be  sworn  for  him,  he  would  not  leave  it 

Nor  pluek  it  from  his  finger  for  the  wealth 

That  the  world  masters.    Now,  in  faith,  Gratiano 

You  give  your  wife  too  unkind  a  cause  of  grief : 

An  't  were  to  me,  I  should  be  mad  at  it.  [off 

Bass,  [Aside.]  Why,  I  were  best  to  cut  my  left  hand 
And  swear  I  lost  the  ring  defending  it. 

Gra,  My  lord  Bassanio  gave  his  ring  away 
Unto  the  judge  that  begg'd  it,  and,  indeed, 
Deserv'd  it  too ;  and  then  the  boy,  his  elerk, 
That  took  some  pains  in  writing,  he  begg'd  mine; 
And  neither  man,  nor  master,  would  take  aught 
But  the  two  rings. 

For,  What  ring,  gave  you,  my  lotd? 

Not  that,  I  hope,  which  yon  receiVd  of  me. 

Bass.  If  I  could  add  a  lie  unto  a  fault. 
I  would  deny  it ;  but  you  see,  my  finger ' 
Hath  not  the  ring  upon  it :  it  is  gone. 

For,  Even  so  void  is  your  false  heart  of  truth. 
By  heaven,  I  will  ne'er  come  in  your  bed 
Until  I  see  the  ring. 

Ner.  Nor  I  in  yours, 

Till  I  again  see  mine. 

Bass.  Sweet  Portia, 

If  you  did  know  to  whom  I  gave  the  ring, 
If  you  did  know  for  whom  I  gave  the  ring. 
And  would  conceive  for  what  I  gave  the  ring, 
And  how  unwillingly  I  left  the  ring, 
When  naught  would  be  accepted  but  the  ring. 
You  would  abate  the  strength  of  your  displeasure. 

For.  If  you  had  known  the  virtue  of  the  ring. 
Or  half  her  worthiness  that  gave  the  ring, 
Or  your  own  honour  to  retain*  the  ring. 
You  would  not  then  have  parted  with  the  ring. 
What  man  is  there  so  much  unreasonable, 
If  you  had  pleas'd  to  have  defended  it 
With  any  terms  of  zeal,  wanted  the  modesty 
To  urge  the  thing  held  as  a  ceremony? 
Nerissa  teaches  me  what  to  believe : 
I  '11  die  for 't,  but  some  woman  had  the  ring. 

Bass,  No,  by  mine  honour^  madam,  by  my  Mml, 
No  woman  had  it :  but  a  civil  doctor. 
Which  did  refuse  three  thousand  ducats  of  me, 
And  begg'd  the  ring,  the  which  I  did  deny  hiniy 
And  suffer'd  him  to  go  displeas'd  away, 
Even  he  that  had  held  up  the  very  life 
Of  my  dear  friend.    What  should  I  say,  sweet  lady? 
I  wss  enforc'd  to  send  it  ailer  him : 
I  was  beset  with  shame  and  courtesy; 
My  honour  would  not  let  ingratitude 
So  much  besmear  it.    Pardon  me,  good  lady, 
For,  by  these  blessed  candles  of  the  night, 
Had  you  been  there,  I  think,  you  would  have  begg'd 
The  ring  of  me  to  give  the  worthy  doctor. 

For,  Let  not  that  doctor  e'er  come  near  my  honae. 
Since  he  hath  got  the  jewel  that  I  lov'd. 
And  that  which  you  did  swear  to  keep  for  me, 
I  will  become  as  liberal  as  you : 
I  '11  not  deny  him  any  thing  I  have ; 
No,  not  my  body,  nor  my  husband's  bed. 
Know  him  I  shall,  I  am  well  sure  of  it : 
Lie  not  a  night  fvom  home ;  watch  me  like  ArgQa  ; 
If  you  do  not,  if  I  be  left  alone. 
Now,  by  mine  honour,  which  is  yet  mine  own, 
I  '11  have  that  doctor  for  my  bedfellow. 

Ner,  And  I  his  clerk ;  therefore,  be  well  advia'd 
How  you  do  leave  me  to  mine  own  protection. 


I  Flmiriih  of  a  trumpei, 
UiB  :  in  f.  •. 


•  Not  in  f.  a.     •  8o  th«  qa«xt(w ;  th*  folio  ^'tha.**     •  So  tho  qoartot:  tho  folio :  ^tet  veil  I  kaof." 
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Gm.  WeJL  do  yon  so :  let  not  me  t«ke  him  then ; 
For,  if  I  do,  I  'U  mar  the  young  clerk's  pen. 

Ant.  I  am  th'  unhappy  suhjeet  of  these  quarrels. 

For.  Sir,  grieve  not  you ;  you  are  weloome  notwith- 
standing. 

Bass.  Portia,  forgive  me  this  enforced  wrong; 
Ani  in  the  hearing  of  these  many  friends 
I  f^nn  to  thee,  oven  by  thine  own  fair  eyes, 
Wherein  I  see  myself, — 

Por.  Mark  you  but  that! 

In  berth  my  eyes  he  doubly  sees  himself; 
la  eadi  eye,  one : — swear  by  your  double  self, 
And  there 's  an  oath  of  oiedit. 

Ai0.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Pirdoo  this  fault,  and  by  my  soul  I  swear, 
I  neTer  more  will  break  an  oath  with  th^. 

JM.  I  onoe  did  lend  my  body  for  his  wealth, 
Wbich  but  for  him  that  had  your  husband's  ring, 
Hsd  quite  miscarried  :  I  dare  be  bound  again, 
Mf  soul  upon  the  forfeit,  that  your  loid 
Will  never  more  break  faith  advisedly. 

Por.  Then,  yon  ahall  be  his  surety.    Give  him  this, 
And  iNd  him  keep  it  better  than  the  other. 

Ani.  Here,  lord  Baasanio ;  swear  to  keep  this  ring. 

Bass.  By  heaven !  it  is  the  same  I  gave  the  doctor. 

Por.  I  had  it  of  him :  pardon  me,  Bassanio, 
F<r  by  this  ring  the  doctor  lay  with  me. 

Ner.  And  pardon  me.  my  gentle  Gratiano^ 
For  that  same  scrubbed  boy,  the  doctor's  clerk, 
In  lien  of  this  last  night  did  lie  with  me. 

Gtn.  Why,  this  is  like  the  mending  of  highways 
In  gammer,  when'  the  ways  are  fair  enough. 
Wh« !  are  wo  cnckolds.  ere  we  have  deserv'd  it  ? 

Par,  Speak  not  so  gr^DMly.— You  are  ail  amaz'd : 
Hf  re  is  a  letter,  read  it  at  your  leisure ; 
It  (nmn  fiom  Padua,  from  Bellario : 
Tbere  you  shall  find,  that  Portia  was  the  dootor ; 
Neri<a  there,  her  eleiic.     Lorenso,  here, 
Sball  witness  I  set  forth  as  soon  as  you, 


And  even  but  now  retum'd :  I  have  not  yet 
EnteHd  my  house. — Antonio,  you  are  weloome; 
And  I  have  better  news  in  store  for  you, 
Than  you  expect :  unseal  this  letter  soon ; 
There  you  shall  And,  three  of  your  argosies 
Are  ridily  eome  to  harbour  suddenly. 
You  shall  not  know  by  what  strange  accident 
I  chanced  on  this  letter. 

Ant.  I  am  dumb. 

Bass.  Were  you  the  doctor,  and  I  knew  you  not  ? 

Gra.  Were  you  the  clerk,  that  is  to  make  me  cuckold? 

iVer .  Ay ;  but  the  clerk  that  never  means  to  do  it, 
Unless  he  live  until  he  be  a  man. 

Bass.  Sweet  doctor,  you  shall  be  my  bedfellow: 
When  I  am  absent,  then,  lie  with  my  wife. 

Ant.  Sweet  lady,  you  have  given  me  life  and  living, 
For  here  I  read  for  certain  that  my  ships 
Are  safely  come  to  road. 

Por.  How  now,  Lorenzo? 

My  clerk  hath  some  good  comforts,  too^  for  you. 

Ner.  Ay,  and  I  '11  give  them  him  without  a  fee- 
There  do  I  give  to  you  and  Jessica, 
From  the  rich  Jew,  a  special  deed  of  gift, 
After  his  death,  of  all  he  dies  possess'd  of. 

Lor.  Fair  ladies,  you  drop  manna  in  the  way 
Of  starved  people. 

Por.  It  is  almost  rooming. 

And  yet,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  satisfied 
Of  those  events  at  full.    Let  us  go  in ; 
And  charge  us  there  upon  intcHgatories, 
And  we  will  answer  all  things  faithfully. 

Of  a.  Let  it  be  so :  the  first  intcHgatory, 
That  my  Nerissa  shall  be  sworn  on,  is, 
Whether  till  the  next  night  she  had  rather  stay^ 
Or  go  to  bed  now,  being  two  hours  to  day? 
But  were  the  day  come,  I  should  wish  it  dark, 
Till  I  were  couching  with  the  doctor's  clerk. 
Well,  while  I  live,  I  'U  fear  no  other  thing 
So  sore,  as  keeping  safe  Neriisa's  ring.  [  SbbimL 
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Hthen. 
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ACT   I. 


.  SCENE  I. — An  Orchard,  near  Oliver's  House. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Orl.  As  I  remember,  Adam,  it  was  upon  this  fashion : 
he  bequeathed  me  by  will^  but  a  poor  thousand  crowns ; 
and,  as  thou  say'st,  charged  my  brother  on  his  blessing 
to  breed  me  well :  and  there  begins  my  sadness.  My 
brother  Jaaues  he  keeps  at  school,  and  report  speabs 
goldenly  of  his  profit :  for  my  part,  he  keeps  me  rusti- 
cally at  home,  or,  to  speak  more  properly,  stays  me 
here  at  home  unkept ;  for  call  you  that  keeping  for  a 
gentleman  of  my  birth,  that  differs  not  from  the  stall- 
ing of  an  ox?  His  horses  are  bred  better ;  for,  besides 
that  they  are  fair  with  their  feeding,  they  are  taught 
their  manage,  and  to  that  end  riders  dearly  hired :  but 
I,  his  brother,  gain  nothing  under  him  but  growth,  for 
the  which  his  animals  on  his  dunghills  are  as  much 
bound  to  him  as  I.  Besides  this  nothing  that  he  so 
plentifully  gives  me,  the  something  that  nature  gave 
me,  his  countenance*  seems  to  take  from  me :  he  lets 
me  feed  with  his  hinds,  bars  me  the  place  of  a  brother, 
and,  as  much  as  in  him  lies,  mines  my  gentility  with  my 
education.  This  is  it.  Adam,  that  grieves  me ;  and  the 
spirit  of  my  father,  which  I  think  is  within  me,  begins  to 
mutiny  against  this  servitude.  I  will  no  longer  endure 
it,  though  yet  I  know  no  wise  remedy  how  to  avoid  it. 

Adam.  Yonder  comes  my  master,  your  brother. 

Orl.  Go  apart.  Adam,  and  thou  shalt  hear  how  he 
will  shake  me  up.  [Adam  retires* 

Enter  Oliver. 

OH,  Now,  sir !  what  make  you  here  ? 

Orl.  Nothing :  I  am  not  taught  to  make  any  thing. 

OH.  What  mar  you  then,  sir  ?  ' 

Orl.  Marry,  sir,  I  am  helping  you  to  mar  that  which 
God  made,  a  poor  unworthy  brother  of  yours,  with  idle- 


Oli.  Marry,  sir,  be  better  employed,  and  be  naught 
awhile.* 

Orl.  Shall  I  keep  your  hogs,  and  eat  husks  with 
them?  What  prodigal  portion  have  I  spent  that  I 
should  come  to  such  penury  ? 

OH.  Know  you  where  you  are,  sir  ? 

Orl.  0 !  sir,  very  well :  here,  in  your  orohard. 

OH.  Know  you  before  whom,  sir? 

Orl.  Ay,  better  than  he  I  am  before  knows  mo.  1 
know,  you  are  my  eldest  brother ;  and,  in  the  gentle 
condition  of  blood,  you  should  so  know  me.  The  cour- 
tesy of  nations  allows  you  my  better,  in  that  you  an 
the  first-bom ;  but  the  same  tradition  takes  not  away 
my  blood,  were  there  twenty  brothers  betwixt  us.  1 
have  as  much  of  my  father  in  me,  aa  you,  albeit,  I  con- 
fess, your  coming  before  me  is  nearer  to  his  reverence 

OH.  What,  boy ! 

Orl.  Come,  come,  elder  brother,  you  are  too  young 
in  this. 

OH.  Wilt  thou  lay  hands  on  me,  villain? 

Orl.  I  am  no  villain :  I  am  the  youngest  son  of  m 
Rowland  de  Bois ;  he  was  my  father,  and  he  is  thrice 
a  villain,  that  says,  such  a  father  begot  villains.  Wezi 
thou  not  my  brother,  I  would  not  take  this  hand  from 
thy  throat,  till  this  other  had  pulled  out  thy  tongue  for 
saying  so.  [Shaking  him*.]  Thou  hast  railed  on  thy- 
self. 

Adam.  [Coming  forvnird.]  Sweet  maatera,  be  patient : 
for  your  father's  remembrance,  be  at  accord. 

OH.  Let  me  go,  I  say. 

Orl.  I  will  not,  till  I  please:  you  shall  hear  me. 
My  father  charged  you  in  his  will  to  give  me  pood 
education:  you  have  trained  me  like  a  peasant,  ob- 
scuring and  hiding  from  me  all  gentleman-like  quali- 
ties :  the  spirit  of  my  father  grows  strong  in  me,  and  I 
will  no  longer  endure  it ;  therefore,  allow  me  such  ex- 
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ereiKi  as  may  beeome  a  gentleman,  of  gire  me  the 
puor  allottery  my  father  left  me  by  testament :  with 
tint  I  vill  go  buy  my  fortunes. 
I  OH.  And  what  wilt  thou  do?  beg,  when  that  is 
f^ni  ?  Well,  sir,  get  you  in :  I  will  not  long  be  trou- 
bled with  you ;  you  shall  haTe  some  part  of  your  will 
[  pny  Tou,  leave  me. 
OW.  I  will  no  further  offend  you,  than  becomes  me 

JTDlTSOOd. 

(Mi.  Get  yon  with  him,  you  old  dog. 

Adam,  h  old  dog  my  reward  ?  Most  true,  I  haye 
[oft  my  teeth  in  your  service. — God  be  with  my  old 
Qiijter !  he  would  not  have  spoke  Buch  a  word. 

[Exeunt  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Oli  h  it  even  so  ?  begin  you  to  grow  upon  me  ?  I 
«ill  phytic  your  rankness,  and  yet  give  no  thousand 
3VWIIS  neither.    Hoi  a,  Dennis ! 

Enter  Dknnis. 

Dn.  Calls  your  worship  ? 

(Mi  Wss  not  Charles,  (ha  duke's  wrestler,  here  to 
spe^  with  me  ? 

Dn.  So  please  you,  he  is  here  at  the  door,  and  im- 
portniies  access  to  you. 

(Mi.  Call  him  in.  [Exit  Dennis.]— 'Twill  be  a  good 
nj:  and  to-morrow  the  wrestling  is. 
Enter  Charles. 

TAa,  Good  morrow  to  your  worship. 

(Mi.  Good  monsiear  Charles,  what 's  the  new  news  at 
*>  WW  court  ? 

Cha.  There 's  no  news  at  the  court,  sir,  but  the  old 
s  w^:  that  is,  the  old  duke  is  banished  by  his  younger 
bn^tber  the  new  duke,  and  three  or  four  loving  lords 
hiTe  pat  themselves  into  voluntary  exile  with  him, 
vaoie  lands  and  revenues  enrich  the  new  duke ;  there- 
tor'*  be  gives  them  good  leave  to  wander. 

(Mi.  Can  you  tell,  if  Rosalind,  the  old'  duke's  daugh- 
r.  be  baniahed  with  her  father  ? 

Cka.  01  no ;  for  the  new*  duke's  daughter,  her 
f.mn^  80  loves  her,  being  ever  from  their  cradles  bred 
t)fetber,  that  she  would  have  followed  her  exile,  or 
bre  died  to  stay  behind  her.  She  is  at  the  court, 
ind  no  lesB  beloved  of  her  uncle  than  his  own  daugh- 
'-er:  and  never  two  ladies  loved  as  they  do. 

Ofi.  Where  will  the  old  duke  live? 

Cha.  They  say,  he  is  already  in  the  forest  of  Arden, 
ud  a  many  merry  men  with  him ;  and  there  they  live 
^  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England.  They  say.  many 
rmo*  gentlemen  flock  to  him  every  day,  and  fleet  the 
Qa«  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world. 

(Mi.  What,  yoa  wrestle  to-morrow  before  the  new 
fob? 

Cia.  Marry,  do  I,  sir ;  and  I  came  to  acquaint  you 
«i&  a  matter.  I  am  given,  sir,  secretly  to  understand, 
±ix  your  younger  brother,  Orlando,  hath  a  disposition 
%  come  in  disguised  against  me,  to  try  a  fall.  To- 
laamw,  sir,  I  wrestle  for  my  credit,  and  he  that  escapes 
IK  withomt  some  broken  limb  shsll  acquit  him  well. 
T«r  brother  is  but  young,  and  tender ;  and,  for  your 
>e.  I  would  be  loaUi  to  foil  him.  as  I  must  for  my 
evn  iMnonr  if  he  oome  in :  therefore,  out  of  my  love 
'4  yon  1  came  hither  to  acquaint  you  withal,  that 
^^tt  yon  might  stay  him  from  his  intendment,  or 
H«k  raeh  disgrace  well  as  he  shall  run  into,  in  that 
i  ii  a  thing  of  his  own  search,  and  altogether  against 
I  E?will. 

OH,  Charles,  I  thank  thee  for  thy  love  to  me,  which, 
^  dialt  find,  I  will  most  kindly  requite.  I  had 
E^Tvlf  notiee  of  my  bf  other's  purpose  herein,  and  have, 
^^aderbsnd  meana,  laboured  to  dissuade  him  from 


it;  but  he  is  resolute.  I'll  tell  thee,  Charles:  it  is 
the  stubbomcFt  young  fellow  of  France ;  full  of  ambi* 
tion,  an  envious  emulator  of  every  man's  good  parta^ 
a  secret  and  villainous  contriver  against  me  his  natural 
brother :  therefore,  use  thy  discretion.  I  had  as  lief 
thou  didst  break  his  neck  as  his  finger :  and  thou  wert 
best  look  to 't ;  for  if  thou  dost  him  any  slight  disgrace, 
or  if  he  do  not  mightily  grace  himself  on  thee,  he  will 
practise  against  thee  by  poison,  entrap  thee  by  some 
treacherous  device,  and  never  leave  thee  till  he  hath 
ta'en  thy  life  by  some  indirect  means  or  other ;  for,  I 
assure  thee  (and  almost  with  tears  1  speak  it)  there  is 
not  one  so  young  and  so  villainous  this  day  living.  I 
speak  but  brotherly  of  him ;  but  should  I  anatomize 
him  to  thee  as  he  is,  I  must  blush  and  weep,  and  thou 
must  look  pale  and  wonder. 

Cha.  1  am  heartily  glad  I  came  hither  to  you.  If 
he  come  to-morrow,  I  '11  give  him  his  payment :  if  ever 
he  go  alone  again,  I  '11  never  wrestle  for  prize  more. 
And  so,  God  keep  your  worship !  [Exit. 

Oli.  Farewell  good  Charles. — Now  will  I  stir  this 
gamester.  I  hope,  I  shall  see  an  end  of  him ;  for  my 
soul,  yet  I  know  not  why,  hates  nothing  more  than  he : 
yet  he 's  gentle ;  never  schooled,  and  yet  learned  *,  full 
of  noble  device ;  of  all  sorts  enchantingly  beloved,  and, 
indeed,  so  much  in  the  heart  of  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially of  my  own  people,  who  best  know  him,  that  I  am 
altogether  misprised.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  long ;  this 
wrestler  shall  clear  all :  nothing  remains,  but  that  I  kin- 
dle the  boy  thither,  which  now  I  '11  go  about.      [Exit. 

SCENE  II.^A  Lawn  before  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 

Cel.  I  pray  thee,  Rosalind,  sweet  my  coz,  be  merry. 

Ros.  ZieBLT  Celia,  I  show  more  mirth  than  I  am  mis^ 
tress  of,  and  would  you  yet  I'  were  merrier  ?  Unless 
you  could  teach  me  to  forget  a  banished  father^  you 
must  not  learn  me  how  to  remember  any  extraordmary 
pleasure. 

Ce!.  Herein,  I  see,  thou  lovest  me  not  with  the  full 
weight  that  I  love  thee.  If  my  uncle,  thy  banished 
father,  had  banished  thy  uncle,  the  duke  my  father,  so 
thou  hadst  been  still  with  me,  I  could  have  taught  my 
love  to  take  thy  father  for  mine :  so  wouldst  thou,  if 
the  truth  of  thy  love  to  me  were  so  righteously  tam- 
pered, as  mine  is  to  thee. 

Ros.  Well,  I  will  forget  the  condition  of  my  estate, 
to  rejoice  in  yours. 

Cel.  You  know,  my  father  hath  no  child  but  I,  nor 
none  is  like  to  have ;  and,  truly,  when  he  dies,  thon 
shalt  be  his  heir :  for  what  he  hath  taken  away  from 
thy  father  perforce,  I  will  render  thee  again  in  affec- 
tion :  by  mine  honour,  I  will ;  and  when  I  break  that 
oath  let  me  turn  monster.  Therefore,  my  sweet  Rose, 
my  dear  Rose,  be  merry. 

Ros.  From  henceforth  I  will,  coz,  and  devise  sports. 
Let  me  see ;  what  think  you  of  falling  in  love  ? 

Cel.  Marry,  I  pr'ythee,  do,  to  maike  sport  withal: 
but  love  no  man  in  good  earnest ;  nor  no  further  in 
sport  neither,  than  with  safety  of  a  pure  blush  thou 
may'st  in  honour  come  off  again. 

Ros.  What  shall  be  our  sport  then  ? 

Cel.  Let  us  sit,  and  mock  the  good  housewife,  For- 
tune, from  her  wheel,  that  her  gifts  may  henceforth  be 
bestowed  equally. 

Ros.  I  would,  we  could  do  so ;  for  her  benefits  are 
mightily  misplaced,  and  the  bountiful  blind  woman 
doth  most  mistake  in  her  gifts  to  women. 

Cel.  'T  is  true,  for  those  that  she  makra  fair,  aha 
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iearoe  makes  honest ;  and  those  that  she  makes  honest, 
■he  makes  yeiy  ill-favoured. 

Ros.  Nay,  now  thou  goest  from  fortune's  office  to 
nature's :  fortune  reigns  in  gifts  of  the  world,  not  in 
the  lineaments  of  nature. 

Enter  ToircHSTONK. 

Cel.  No:  when  nature  hath  made  a  fair  creature, 
may  she  not  hy  fortune  fall  into  the  fire? — ^Though 
nature  hath  given  us  wit  to  flout  at  fortune,  hath  not 
fortune  sent  in  this  fool  to  cut  off  the  argument  ? 

Ros.  Indeed,  there  is  fortune  too  hard  for  nature, 
when  fortune  makes  nature's  natural  the  cutter  off  oi 
nature's  wit. 

Cel.  Peradventure,  this  is  not  fortune's  work  neither, 
hut  nature's ;  who,  perceiving  our  natural  wits  too  dull 
to  reason  of  such  goddesses,  hath  sent  this  natural  for 
our  whetstone :  for  always  the  dulness  of  the  fool  is 
the  whetstone  of  the  wits.— How  now,  wit?  whither 
wander  you  ? 

Toneh.  Mistress,  you  must  come  away  to  your  father. 

Cel.  Were  you  made  the  messenger  ? 

Touch.  No,  hy  mine  honour;  hut  I  was  hid  to  come 
for  you. 

Ros.  Where  learned  you  that  oath,  fool  ? 

Touch.  Of  a  certain  knight,  that  swore  hy  his  honour 
they  were  good  pancakes,  and  swore  hy  his  honour 
the  mustard  was  naught:  now,  I'll  stand  to  it,  the 
pancakes  were  naught,  and  the  mustard  was  good,  and 
yet  was  not  the  knight  forsworn. 

Cel.  How  prove  you  that,  in  the  great  heap  of  your 
knowledge  ? 

Rosj  Ay,  marry :  now  unmuzzle  your  wisdom. 

Touch.  Stand  you  hoth  forth  now;  stroke  your  chins, 
and  swear  hy  your  hoards  that  I  am  a  knave. 

Cel.  By  our  hoards,  if  we  had  them,  thou  art. 

Touch.  By  my  knavery,  if  I  had  it,  then  I  were; 
but  if  you  swear  hy  that  that  is  not^  you  are  not  for- 
sworn :  no  more  was  this  knight,  swearing  hy  his  honour, 
for  he  never  had  any ;  or  if  he  had,  he  had  sworn  it 
away  before  ever  he  saw  those  pancakes,  or  that  mus- 
tard. 

Cel  IVythee,  who  is 't  that  thou  mean'st? 

Tottch.  One  that  old  Frederick,  your  father,  loves. 

Ros^.  My  father^s  love  is  enough  to  honour  him 
enough.  Speak  no  more  of  him :  you  '11  he  whipped 
for  taxation*,  one  of  these  days. 

Touch.  The  more  pity,  that  fools  may  not  speak 
wisely,  what  wise  men  do  foolishly. 

Cel.  By  my  troth,  thou  say'st  true;  for  since  the 
little  wit  that  fools  have  was  silenced,  the  little  foolery 
that  wise  men  have  makes  a  great  show.  Here  comes 
monsieur  Le  Beau. 

Enter  Lk  Beau. 

Ros.  With  his  mouth  full  of  news. 

Cel.  Which  he  will  put  on  us,  as  pigeons  feed  their 
young. 

Ros.  Then- shall  we  he  news-cramm'd. 

Cel.  All  the  better :  we  shall  be  the  more  marketable. 
Bon  jour,  monsieur  Le  Beau :  what 's  the  news? 

Le  Beau.  Fair  princess,  you  have  lost  much  good 
sport. 

Cel.  Spot*?    Of  what  colour? 

Le  Beau.  What  colour,  madam  ?  How  shall  I 
answer  you  ? 

Ros.  As  wit  and  fortune  will. 

Touch.  Or  as  the  destinies  decree. 

Cel.  Well  said :  that  was  laid  on  with  a  trowel. 

Touch.  Nay,  if  1  keep  not  my  rank, — 

Ros.  Thou  losest  thy  old  smell. 


Le  Beau.  You  amase*  me,  ladies:  I  would  haT« 
told  you  of  good  wrestling,  which  you  have  lost  th« 
sight  of. 

Ros.  Yet  tell  us  the  manner  of  the  wrestling. 

Le  Beau.  I  will  tell  you  the  beginning :  and,  if  it 
please  your  ladyships,  you  may  see  the  end,  for  the 
host  is  yet  to  do :  and  here,  where  you  are,  they  are 
coming  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  WeUv---the  beginning,  that  is  dead  and  buried. 

Le  Beau.  There  comes  an  old  man,  and  his  three 
sons, — 

Cel.  I  could  match  this  beginning  with  an  old  tale. 

Le  Beau.  Three  prpper  young  men,  oC  excellent 
growth  and  presence ; — 

Ros.  With  bills*  on  their  necks, — ^*'  Be  it  known  unto 
all  men  by  these  presents," — 

Le  Beau,  The  eldest  of  the  three  wrestled  with 
Charles,  the  duke's  wrestler ;  which  Charles  in  a  mo- 
ment threw  him,  and  broke  three  of  his  ribs,  that  there 
is  little  hope  of  life  in  him :  so  he  served  the  second, 
and  so  the  third. '  Yonder  they  lie,  the  poor  old  man, 
their  father,  making  such  pitifhl  dole  over  them,  thai 
all  the  beholders  take  his  part  with  weeping. 

Ros.  Alas! 

Touch.  But  what  is  the  sport,  monsieur,  that  the 
ladies  have  lost  ? 

Le  Beau.  Why,  this  that  I  speak  of. 

Touch.  Thus  men  may  grow  wiser  every  day  !  it  is 
the  first  time  that  ever  I  heard  breaking  of  rihs  was 
sport  for  ladies. 

Cel.  Or  I,  I  promise  thee. 

Ros.  But  is  there  any  else  longs  to  see  this  broken 
music  in  his  sides?  is  there  yet  another  dotes  iipon 
rib-breaking  ? — Shall  we  see  this  wrestling,  cousin  ? 

Le  Beau.  You  must,  if  you  stay  here ;  for  here  is 
the  place  appointed  for  the  wrestling,  and  they  are 
ready  to  perform  it. 

Cel.  Yonder,  sure,  they  are  coming :  let  us  now  stay 
and  see  it. 

Flourish.    Enter  Duke  Fredkrick,  Lords,  Orlanik), 
Charles,  and  Attendants. 

Duke  F.  Come  on :  since  the  youth  will  not  be 
entreated,  his  own  peril  on  his  forwardness. 

Ros.  Is  yonder  the  man  ? 

Le  Beau.  Even  he,  madam. 

Cel.  Alas !  he  is  too  young :  yet  he  looks  suoeessfully. 

Duke  F.  How  now.  daughter,  and  cousin !  are  yoo 
crept  hither  to  see  the  wrestling? 

Ros.  Ay,  my  liege,  so  please  yon  give  us  leave. 

Duke  F.  You  will  take  little  delist  in  it,  I  oui  tell 
you,  there  is  such  odds  in  the  men*.  In  pity  of  the 
challenger's  youth,  I  would  fain  dissuade  him,  but  he 
will  not  be  entreated  :  speak  to  him,  ladies ;  see  if  you 
can  move  him. 

Cel.  Call  him  hither,  good  monsieur  Le  Bean. 

Duke  F.  Do  so :  I  '11  not  be  by.      [Dukk  goes  apart. 

Le  Beau.  Monsieur  the  challenger,  the  prineesa  calls 
for  you. 

Orl  I  attend  them  with  all  respect  and  duty. 

Ros.  Young  man,  have  you  ohallenged  Charles  tb« 
wrestler? 

Orl.  No,  fair  princess ;  he  is  the  general  challenfer 
I  come  but  in,  as  others  do,  to  try  with  him  the  streu^ 
of  my  youth. 

Cel  Young  gentleman,  your  spirits  are  too  bnld  fbr 
your  years.  You  have  seen  cruel  proof  of  this  mmn's 
strength :  if  you  saw  yourself  with  our'  eyes,  or  knew 
yourself  with  our*  judgment,  the  fear  of  your  adventure 
would  counsel  you  to  a  more  equal  enterprise.    We 
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I  pnr  jmL  (or  your  own  soke,  to  embrace  your  own 

:  dftr.  and  give  over  this  attempt. 

I     Bos.  Do,  young  sir :  your  reputation  ihall  not  there- 

I  irrp  be  misprised.     We  will  make  it  our  suit  to  the 
dake.  thtt  the  wrestling  might  not  go  forward. 

Orl  I  beseech  you,  punish  me  not  with  your  hard 
thpofbts;  wherein  I  eonfeas  me  much  guilty,  to  deny 
IT'  tiir  and  ezeeilent  ladies  any  thing.  But  let  your 
fur  erea,  and  gentle  wishes,  go  with  me  to  my  trial : 
Therein  if  I  be  foiled^  there  is  but  one  shamed  tiiat 
^rv  nerer  gradoas ;  if  killed,  but  one  dead  that  is 
rliag  to  be  so.  I  shall  do  my  Iriends  no  wrong,  for 
I  htve  none  to  lament  me ;  the  world  no  injury,  for  in 
it  I  haT«  nothing ;  only  in  the  world  I  fill  up  a  place, 
viiidk  may  be  better  supplied  when  I  have*  made  it 
rnpfT. 

Bm.  The  little    strength  that  I  have,  I  would  it 

Wen  with  yon.  * 

Cd.  And  mine,  to  eke  out  hera. 

R».  Fare  you  well.    Pray  heaTon,  I  be  deoeived 

Cd.  Your  heart's  desires  be  with  you. 

Cka.  Come;  where  is  this  young  gallant,  that  is  so 
immw  to  lie  with  his  mother  eartii  ? 

Orl.  Ready,  sir;  but  his  will  hath  in  it  a  more 
laodtft  working. 

Dnke  F.  You  shall  try  but  one  fall. 

Cka.  No,  I  warrant  your  grace,  you  shall  not  entreat 
k  JQ  to  a  Moond,  that  have  so  mightily  persuaded  him 
^m  a  first. 

(M.  You  mean  to  mock  me  after :  you  should  not 
kire  mocked  me  before  :  but  come  your  ways. 

Jb».  Now.  Herculea  be  thy  speed,  young  man ! 

Cd.  I  w«uld  I  were  inyiinble,  to  catch  the  strong 
Blow  by  the  leg.         [Charlxs  and  Orlando  wrestle, 

hi.  0,  excellent  young  man ! 

Cd.  If  I  had  a  thunderbolt  in  mine  eye,  I  ean  tell 
vbo  ghonld  down.  [Charles  is  thrown.    Shout. 

IKitt  F.  No  more,  no  more. 

Od.  Yes,  I  beseech  your  grace :  I  am  not  yet  well 
ktathed. 

Dvir  F.  How  dost  thou,  Charles? 

If  Bern.  He  cannot  speak,  my  lord. 

i^  F.  Bear  him  away.  [Charles  is  home  out. 
^*  V  thy  name,  young  man  ? 

Od.  Orlando,  my  liege :  the  youngest  son  of  sir 
B«TUDd  de  Bois. 

Ddb  F.  I  would  thou  hadst  been  son  to  some  man 
else. 
Tbe  world  esteem'd  thy  father  honourable, 
Bat  J  did  find  him  still  mine  enemy : 
Tb^Q  tboaldst  have  better  pleas'd  me  with  this  deed, 
Hidit  thoD  descended  from  another  house. 
Bu:  fare  thee  well ,  thou  art  a  gallant  youth. 
t  «oakl  thou  hadst  told  me  of  another  father. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Fred.  Train,  and  Lb  Beav. 

•V.  Were  I  my  father,  coz,  would  I  do  this  ? 

Od.  1  am  more  proud  to  be  sir  Rowland's  son, 
Ti  Toongest  son,  and  would  not  change  that  calling, 
Tj  be  adopted  heir  to  I«Vederick. 

^.  My  father  lov'd  sir  Rowland  as  his  aoul, 
And  tU  the  world  was  of  my  father's  mind. 
It)^  I  before  known  this  young  man  his  son, 
t  sboald  hsTe  giren  him  tears  unto  entreaties, 
^J^  be  ahould  thus  have  ventur'd. 

Cd  Gentle  cousin, 

^  u  fo  thank  him,  and  enconrage  him : 
Uj  father's  rough  and  envious  disposition 
&iAi  me  at  heart. — Sir,  you  have  well  deserved : 


If  you  do  keep  your  promises  in  love 

But  justly,  as  you  have  exceeded  all  pnymiae, 

Your  mistress  shall  be  happy. 

Ros.  Gentleman, 

[Gining  him  a  t 
Wear  this  for  me,  one  out  of  suits  with  fortune, 
That  could  give  more,  but  that  her  hand  lacks  i 
Shall  we  go,  coz  ? 

Cel.  Ay. — ^Fare  you  well,  fair  gentleman. 

Orl.  Can  I  not  say,  I  thank  you  ?  My  better  parts 
Are  all  thrown  down,  and  that  which  here  stands  up 
Is  but  a  quintaine*,  fi  mere  lifeless  block. 

Ros.  He  calls  us  back.  My  pride  fell  with  my  fortunes; 
I  '11  sjik  him  what  he  would. — ^Did  you  call,  sir? — 
Sir,  you  have  wrestled  well,  and  overthrown 
More  than  your  enemies. 

Cel.  Will  yon  go,  coz  ? 

Ros.  Have  with  you. — ^Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celia« 

Orl.  What  passion  hangs  these  weights  upon  my 
tongue? 
I  cannot  speak  to  her,  yet  she  urg'd  conference. 

Re-enter  Le  Beau. 
0,  poor  Orlando  !  thou  art  overthrown. 
Or  Charles,  or  something  weaker,  masters  thee. 

Le  Beau.  Good  sir,  I  do  in  friendship  counsel  you 
To  leave  this  place.     Albeit  you  have  deserv'd 
High  oonmiendation,  true  applause,  and  love, 
Yet  such  is  now  the  dukes  condition, 
That  he  misconstrues  all  that  you  have  done. 
The  duke  is  humorous :  what  he  is,  indeed, 
More  suits  you  to  conceive,  than  me  to  speak  of. 

Orl.  I  thank  .you,  sir;  and,  pray  you,  tell  me  this: 
Which  of  the  two  was  daughter  of  the  duke, 
That  here  was  at  the  wrestling? 

Le  Beau.   Neither  his  daughter,  if  we  judge  by 
manners; 
But  yet,  indeed,  the  shorter*  is  his  daughter: 
The  other  is  daughter  to  the  banish'd  duke. 
And  here  detain'd  by  her  usurping  undo, 
To  keep  his  daughter  company;  whose  iovea 
Are  dearer  than  the  natural  bond  of  sisters. 
But  I  can  tell  you,  that  of  late  this  duke 
Hath  ta'en  displeasure  'gainst  his  gentle  nieoo, 
Grounded  upon  no  other  argument, 
But  that  the  people  praise  her  for  her  virtues, 
And  pity  her  for  her  good  father's  sake ; 
And,  on  my  life,  his  malice  'gainst  the  lady 
Will  suddenly  break  forth.^-Sir,  fare  you  well : 
Hereafter,  in  a  better  world  than  this, 
I  shall  desire  more  love  and  knowledge  of  you. 

Orl,  I  rest  much  bounden  to  you :  fare  you  well. 

[Exit  Le  Beau. 
Thus  must  I  from  the  smoke  into  the  smother ; 
From  tyrant  duke,  unto  a  tyrant  brother. — 
But  heavenly  Rosalind  !  [ExiL 

SCENE  ni.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Celia  and  Rosalind. 

Cel.  Why,  cousin;  why,  Rosalind. — Cupid  have 
mercy ! — ^Not  a  word  ? 

Ros.  Not  one  to  throw  at  a  dog. 

Cel.  No,  thy  words  are  too  preoious  to  be  oast  away 
upon  curs ;  throw  some  of  them  at  me :  oome,  lame  me 
with  reasons. 

Ros.  Then  there  were  two  cousins  laid  up,  when  the 
one  should  be  lamed  with  reasons,  and  the  other  mad 
without  any. 

Cel,  But  is  all  this  for  your  father  ? 
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Ros.  No,  some  of  it  for  my  father's  child.'  0,  how 
lull  of  briars  is  thu>  working-day  world ! 

CeL  'They  are  but  burs,  cousin,  thrown  upon  thee 
in  holiday  foolery:  if  we  walk  not  in  the  trodden 
paths,  our  very  petticoats  will  catch  them. 

Ros.  I  could  shake  them  off  my  coat :  these  burs 
are  in  my  heart. 

CeL  Hera  them  away. 

Ros.  I  would  try,  if  I  could  cry  hem,  and  have  him. 
CV/.  Come,  come ;  wrestle  with  thy  affections. 
Ros.  O  !  they  take  the  part  of  a  better  wrestler  than 
myself. 

Cel.  0.  a  good  wish  upon  you  f  you  will  try  in  time, 
in  despite  of  a  fall. — But,  turning  these  jests  out  of 
service,  let  us  talk  m  good  earnest.     Is  it  possible,  on 
such  a  sudden,  you  should  fall  into  so  strong  a  liking 
with  old  sir  Rowland^s  youngest  son  ? 
Ros.  The  duke  my  father. loVd  his  father  dearly. 
Cel.  Doth  it  therefore  ensue,  that  you  should  love 
his  son  dearly  ?    By  this  kind  of  chase,  I  should  hate 
liini,  for  my  father  hated  his  father  dearly  ]  yet  I  hate 
not  Orlando. 
Ros.  No  'faith,  hate  him  not,  for  my  sake. 
CeL  Why  should  I  not  ?  doth  he  not  deserve  well  ? 
Ros.  Let  me  love  him  for  that;  and  do  you  love 
him,  because  ]  do. — 

Etiter  Duke  Frederick,  with  Lords, 
Look,  here  comes  the  duke. 

CeL  With  his  eyes  full  of  anger. 
Duke  F.  Mistress,  dispatch  you  with  your  fastest* 
haste, 
And  get  you  from  our  court. 
Ros.  Me,  uncle  ? 

Duke  F,  You,  cousin : 

Within  these  ten  days  if  that  thou  be'st  found 
So  near  our  public  court  as  twenty  miles, 
Thou  diest  for  it. 

Ros.  I  do  beseech  your  grace. 

Let  me  the  knowledge  of  my  fault  bear  with  me. 
[f  with  myself  I  hold  intelligence, 
Or  have  acquaintance  with  mine  own  desires, 
If  that  I  do  not  dream,  or  be  not  frantic, 
(As  I  do  trust  I  am  not)  then,  dear  uncle, 
Never  so  much  as  in  a  thought  unborn 
Did  I  offend  your  highness. 

Duke  F,  Thus  do  all  traitors : 

If  their  purgation  did  consist  in  words, 
They  arc  as  innocent  as  grace  itself. 
Let  it  suffice  thee,  that  I  trust  thee  not. 

Ros.  Yet  your  mistrust  cannot  make  me  a  traitor. 
Tell  me.  whereon  the  likelihood  depends. 

Duke  F.   Thou  art  thy  father's  daughter;  there's 

enough. 
Ros.  So  was  I  when  your  highness  took  his  dukedom ; 
So  was  I  when  your  highness  banish'd  him. 
Treason  is  not  inherited,  my  lord ; 
Or  if  we  did  derive  it  from  our  friends, 
What  's  that  to  me  ?  my  father  was  no  traitor. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  mistake  me  not  so  much, 
To  think  my  poverty  is  treacherous. 
CeL  Dear  sovereign,  hear  me  speak. 
Difke  F.  Ay,  Ccha :  we  stay'd  her  for  your  sake ; 
Else  had  she  with  her  father  rang'd  along. 

CeL  I  did  not  then  entreat  to  have  her  stay : 
It  was  your  pleasure,  and  your  own  remorse. 
I  was  too  young  that  time  to  value  her, 
But  now  I  know  her.    If  she  be  a  traitor. 
Why  so  am  I ;  we  still  have  slept  together, 
Rose  at  an  instant,  learn'd,  play'd,  eat  together ; 


And  wheresoe'er  we  went,  like  Juno's  swans, 
Still  we  went  coupled,  and  inseparate.'  [nen, 

Duke  F.  She  is  too  subtle  for  thee;  and  her  imootb. 
Her  very  silence,  and  her  patience. 
Speak  to  the  people,  and  they  pity  her. 
Thou  art  a  fool ;  she  robs  thee  of  thy  name ;       [ons 
And  thou  wilt  show  more  bright,  and  seem  more  virtu- 
When  she  is  gone.     Then,  open  not  thy  lips : 
Firm  and  irrevocable  is  my  doom 
Which  1  have  pass'd  upon  her.     She  is  banish'd. 

CeL  Pronounce  that  sentence,  then,  on  me,  my  liege : 
I  cannot  live  out  of  her  company.  [self: 

Duke  F.  You  are  a  fool. — You,  niece,  provide  your- 
If  you  cut-stay  the  time,  upon  mine  honour. 
And  in  the  greatness  of  my  word,  you  die. 

[Exeunt  Duke  Frederick  and  Lords. 
CeL  0,  my  poor  Rosalind  !  whither  wilt  thou  go  ? 
Wilt  thou  change  fathers  ?    I  will  give  thee  mine. 
I  charge  thee,  be  not  thou  more  grieved  than  I  am. 
Ros.  I  have  more  cause. 
CeL  Thou  hast  not,  cousin. 

PHythee,  be  cheerful :  know'st  thou  not,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  me,  his  daughter? 

Ros.  That  he  hath  not 

CeL  No  ?  hath  not  ?  Rosalind  lacks,  then,  the  love, 
Which  teacheth  thee  that  thou  and  I  am  one. 
Shall  we  be  sunder'd  ?  shall  we  part,  sweet  Kirl  ? 
No :  let  my  father  seek  another  heir. 
Therefore,  devise  with  me  how  we  may  fly, 
Whither  to  go,  and  what  to  bear  with  us : 
And  do  not  seek  to  take  your  change  upon  you, 
To  bear  your  griefs  yourself,  and  leave  me  out ; 
For,  by  this  heaven,  now  at  our  sorrows  pale. 
Say  what  thou  canst,  I  'II  go  along  with  thee. 
Ros.  Why,  whither  shall  we  go  ? 
CeL  To  seek  my  uncll 

In  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Ros.  Alas,  what  danger  will  it  be  to  vs, 
Maids  as  we  are,  to  travel  forth  so  far ! 
Beauty  provoketh  thieves  sooner  than  gold. 

CeL  I  '11  put  myself  in  poor  and  mean  attire, 
And  with  a  kind  of  umber  smirch  my  faoe. 
The  like  do  you :  so  shall  we  pass  along. 
And  never  stir  assailants. 

Ros.  Were  it  not  better, 

Because  that  I  am  more  than  common  tall^ 
That  I  did  suit  me  all  points  like  a  man  ? 
A  gallant  curtle-ax*  upon  my  thigh, 
A  boar-spear  in  my  hand ;  and,  in  my  heart 
Lie  there  what  hidden  woman's  fear  there  will, 
We  '11  have  a  swashing  and  a  martial  outside. 
As  many  other  mannish  cowards  havej 
That  do  outface  it  with  their  semblances. 

CeL  What  shall  I  call  thee,  when  thou  art  a  maji ! 
Ros.  I  '11  have  no  worser*  name  than  Jove's  own  pagtt 
And  therefore  look  you  call  me  Ganymede. 
But  what  will  you  be  call'd? 

CeL  Something  that  hath  a  reference  to  my  state : 
No  longer  Cclia,  but  Aliena. 

Ros.  But,  cousin,  what  if  we  essay'd  to  steal 
The  clownish  fool  out  of  your  father's  court  ? 
Would  he  not  be  a  comfort  to  our  travel  ? 

CeL  He  '11  go  along  o'er  the  wide  world  with  me ; 
Leave  me  alone  to  woo  him.    Let 's  a'way, 
And  get  our  jewels  and  our  wealth  together, 
Devise  the  fittest  time,  and  safest  way 
To  hide  us  from  pursuit  that  will  be  made 
After  my  flight.    Now  go  we  in  content 


To  liberty,  and  not  to  banishment. 


[Exeun 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — ^Tho  Forest  of  Arden. 

Eater  DcKS,  Senior,  Amiens,  and  other  Lords,  like 
Foresters. 

dtiie  .^.  Now,  my  co-mates,  and  brothers  in  exile, 
H&!h  Bot  old  custom  made  this  life  more  sweet, 
Than  that  of  painted  pomp  ?    Are  not  these  woods 
H^e  free  from  peril  than  the  envious  court? 
Here  feel  we  not  the  penalty  of  Adam, 
Thi  fieasQBfr'  difierenoe,  or'  the  icy  fang, 
And  churlish  chiding  of  the  winter's  wind, 
Wh.ch  when  it  hites,  and  blows  upon  my  body, 
Ir^n  till  I  shrink  with  cold,  I  smile,  and  say, 
Tb»  is  DO  flattery  :  these  are  counsellors 
That  feelingly  perauade  me  what  I  am. 
Swwt  are  fee  uses  of  adversity, 
Vneh,  like  the  toad,'  ugly  and  venomous, 
Wp&re  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head ; 
M  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sennons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing. 

^«t.  I  would  not  change  it.     Happy  is  your  grace, 
That  can  translate  the  stubbornness  of  fertuae 
into  so  qaiet  and  so  sweet  a  style. 

Duit  5.  Come,  shall  we  go  and  kill  us  venison  ? 
krjd  yet  it  irks  me,  the  poor  dappled  fools, 
B  tag  native  burghers  of  thu  desert  city, 
^hoaid.  in  their  own  confines,  with  forked  heads' 
Hare  their  round  haunches  gor'd. 

1  Lord,  Indeed,  my  lord, 

Tke  melancholy  Jaques  grieves  at  that ; 
All  in  that  kuid,  swears  you  do  more  usurp 
TUi  doth  jour  brother  that  hath  banished  you. 
TtHlaT.  my  lord  of  Amiens  and  myself 
Did  fteal  behind  him,  as  he  lay  along 
I  Dd«r  an  oak,  whose  antique  root  peeps  out 
[pon  the  brook  thai  brawls  along  this  wood ; 
h  the  which  place  a  poor  sequester'd  stag, 
Titat  from  the  hunter's  aim  had  ta'en  a  hurt, 
Did  come  to  languish  :  and.  indeed,  my  lord, 
Tbc  wretched  animal  heav'd  forth  such  groans, 
T^at  their  disi^iarge  did  stretch  his  leathern  coat 
AinfOft  to  bursting ;  and  the  big  round  tears 
^■^i  one  another  down  his  innocent  nose 
in  piteoos  chase  :  and  thus  the  hairy  fool, 
MQeb  marked  of  the  melancholy  Jaques, 
Si>od  on  the  extremest  verge  of  the  swift  brook, 
Asfracnting  it  with  tears. 

Mt  S.  But  what  said  Jaques  ? 

lU  be  not  moralise  this  spectacle  ? 

1  Lord.  0  !  yes,  into  a  thousand  similes. 
Tm.  for  his  weeping  in  the  needless  stream ; 
-  Poor  deer,"  quoth  he,  "  thou  mak'st  a  testament 
i.»  vorUlings  do,  giving  thy  sum  of  more 
Id  that  which  h^h*  too  much."    Then,  being  there 

alone, 
*^  and  abandon'd  of  his  velvet  friends ; 
^Tis  right,"  quoth  he ;  ^'  thus  misery  doth  part 
T«  flax  of  company."     Anon,  a  careless  herd, 
Fall  of  the  pasture,  jumps  along  by  him, 
Afri  never  stays  to  greet  him :  "  Ay,"  quoth  Jaques, 
*^¥ep  OB,  yon  fat  and  greasy  citizens ; 
"Tii  jQst  the  fashion :  wherefore  do  you  look 


Upon  that  poor  and  broken  bankrupt  there?" 
Thus  most  invectively  he  pierceth  through 
The  body  of  the  country,  city,  court. 
Yea,  and  of  this  our  life,  swearing,  that  we 
Are  mere  usurpers,  tyrants,  and  what 's  worse, 
To  fright  the  animals,  and  kill  them  up 
In  their  assigned  and  native  dwelling  place. 

Duke  S.  And  did  you  leave  him  in  this  contemplation  ? 

2  Lord.  We  did,  my  lord,  weeping  and  commenting 
Upon  the  sobbing  deer. 

Duke  S.  Show  me  the  place. 

I  love  to  cope  him  in  these  sullen  fits, 
For  then  he  's  full  of  matter. 

2  Lord,  I  '11  bring  you  to  him  straight.        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 
Duke  F,  Can  it  be  possible  that  no  man  saw  themf 
It  cannot  be  :  some  villains  of  my  court 
Are  of  consent  and  sufierance  in  this. 

1  Lord.  I  cannot  hear  of  any  that  did  see  her. 
The  ladies,  her  attendants  of  her  chamber. 
Saw  her  a-bed ,  and  in  the  morning  early 
They  found  the  bed  untreasur'd  of  their  mistress. 

2  Lord.  My  lord,  the  roynish*  clown,  at  whom  so  oft 
Your  grace  was  wont  to  laugh,  is  also  missing. 
Hesperia,  the  princess'  gentlewoman, 

Confesses  that  she  secretly  o'er-heard 
Your  daughter  and  her  cousin  much  commend 
The  parts  and  graces  of  the  wrestler. 
That  did  but  lately  foil  the  sinewy  Charles ; 
And  she  believes,  wherever  they  are  gone. 
That  youth  is  surely  in  their  company.  . 
DtSce  F.   Send  to  his  brother :  fetch  that  gallant 
hither ; 
If  he  be  absent  bring  his  brother  to  me, 
I  '11  make  him  find  him.     Do  this  suddenly. 
And  let  not  search  and  inquisition  quail 
To  bring  again  these  foolish  runaways.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  ni.— Before  Oliver's  House. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam,  meeting. 

Orl.  Who's  there? 

Adam.   What,  my  young  master? — 0,  my  gentle 
master ! 
0,  my  sweet  master !  0,  you  memory 
Of  old  Sir  Rowland !  why,  what  make  you  here  ? 
Why  are  you  virtuous  ?    Why  do  people  love  you  ? 
And  wherefore  are  you  gentle,  strong,  and  valiant  ? 
Why  would  you  be  so  fond*  to  overcome 
The  bony  priser  of  the  humorous  duke  ? 
Your  praise  is  come  too  swiftly  home  before  you. 
Know  you  not,  master,  to  some  kind  of  men 
Their  graces  serve  them  but  as  enemies  ? 
No  more  do  yours :  your  virtues,  gentle  master. 
Are  sanctified  and  holy  traitors  to  you. 
0,  what  a  world  is  this,  when  what  is  comely 
Envenoms  him  that  bears  it ! 

Orl.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Adam.  ^  0,  unhappy  youth  1 

Come  not  within  these  doors :  beneath^  this  roof 
The  enemy  of  all  your  graces  lives. 
Your  brother — (no,  no  brother;  yet  the  i 
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A€T  n. 


Vei  not  the  son — I  will  not  call  him  sonr— 

Of  him  1  was  about  to  call  his  father,) — 

Hath  heard  your  praises,  and  this  night  ho  means 

To  burn  the  lodging  where  you  use  to  lie, 

And  you  within  it :  if  he  fail  of  that, 

He  will  have  other  means  to  cut  you  off: 

I  overheard  him,  and  his  practices. 

This  is  no  place  ;  this  house  is  but  a  butchery : 

Abhor  it,  fear  it,  do  not  enter  it. 

Orl.  Why,  whither,  Adam,  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  ? 

Adam.  No  matter  whither,  so  you  come  not  here. 

Orl.  What !  wouldst  thou  have  me  go  and  beg  my 
food, 
Or  with  a  base  and  boisterous  sword  enforce 
A  thievish  living  on  the  common  road. 
This  I  must  do,  or  know  not  what  to  do ; 
Yet  this  I  will  not  do,  do  how  I  can. 
I  rather  will  subject  me  to  the  malice 
Of  a  diverted,  proud, ^  and  bloody  brother. 

Adnm.  But  do  not  so.    I  have  five  hundred  crowns, 
The  thrifty  hire  I  savM  under  your  father, 
Which  1  did  store,  to  be  my  foster-nurse 
When  service  should  in  my  old  limbs  lie  lame, 
And  unregarded  age  in  corners  thrown. 
Take  that ;  and  He  that  doth  the  ravens  feed, 
Yea,  providently  caters  for  the  sparrow. 
Be  comfort  to  my  age !     Here  is  the  gold : 
All  this  I  give  you.    Let  me  be  your  servant : 
Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  blood ; 
Nor  did  not  with  unbushful  forehead  Woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility : 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Froj'ty,  but  kindly.    Let  me  go  with  you : 
I  '11  do  the  service  of  a  younger  man 
[n  all  your  business  and  necessities. 

Orl.  0,  good  old  man !  how  well  in  thee  appears 
The  constant  favour*  of  the  antique  world. 
When  service  sweat  for  duty,  not  for  meed  ! 
Tliou  art  not  for  the  fashion  of  these  times, 
Where  none  will  sweat  but  for  promotion. 
And  having  that,  do  choke  their  service  up 
Even  with  the  having :  it  is  not  so  with  thee. 
But,  poor  old  man,  thou  prun'st  a  rotten  tree, 
That  cannot  so  much  as  a  blossom  yield, 
In  lieu  of  all  thy  pains  and  husbandry. 
But  come  thy  ways :  we  '11  go  along  together. 
And  ere  we  have  thy  youthful  wages  spent, 
We  Ml  light  upon  some  settlc-d  low  content. 

Adam.  Master,  go  on,  and  I  will  follow  thee 
To  the  last  gasp  with  truth  and  loyalty. 
From  sc.enteen  years,  till  now  almost  fourscore, 
Here  lived  I,  but  now  live  here  no  more. 
At  seventeen  years  many  their  fortunes  seek ; 
But  at  fourscore  it  is  too  late  a  week : 
Yet  fortune  cannot  recompense  me  better. 
Than  to  die  well,  and  not  my  master's  debtor.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 
£nter  Rosalind  for  Ganymede j  Celu/ot  Aliena^  and 
Clown,  alias  Touchstone. 
Ros.  0  Jupiter !  how  weary*  are  my  spirits ! 
Touch.  I  care  not  for  my  spirits,  if  my  legs  were  not 
•weary. 

Ros.  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to  disgrace  my  man's 
apparel,  and  to  cry  like  a  woman ;  but  I  must  comfort 
the  weaker  vessel,  as  doublet  and  hose  ought  to  show 


itself  eourageoui  to  petticoat :  therefore,  oourage,  good 
Aliena. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  bear  with  me :  I  can  go  no  farthei. 

Touch.  For  my  part,  I  had  rather  bear  with  you 
than  bear  you :  yet  I  should  bear  no  cross,  if  I  did 
bear  you,  for,  I  think,  you  have  no  money  in  your 
purse. 

Ros.  Well,  this  is  the  forest  of  Arden. 

Touch.  Ay,  now  ar?  I  in  Arden ;  the  more  fool  I : 
when  I  was  at  home  I  was  in  a  better  place,  but  tra- 
vellers must  be  conte.it. 

Ros.  Ay,  be  so,  good  Touchst-one. — Look  you ;  who 
comes  here  ?  a  young  man,  and  an  old,  in  boIotui  talk 
Enter  Corin  and  Silvius. 

Cor.  That  is  the  way  to  make  her  •com  you  still. 

Sil.  0  Corin,  that  thou  knewVt  how  I  do  love  her ' 

Cor.  I  partly  guess^  for  I  have  lovM  ere  now. 

Sil.  No,  Corin ;  being  oid,  thou  canst  not  gueti«, 
Though  in  thy  youth  thou  wast  as  true  a  lover 
As  ever  sigh'd  upon  a  midnight  pillow : 
But  if  thy  love  were  ever  like  to  mine, 
As  sure  I  think  did  never  man  love  bo, 
How  many  actions  most  ridiculous 
Hast  thou  been  drawn  to  by  thy  fantasy? 

Cor.  Into  a  thousand  that  I  have  forgotten. 

Sil.  0 !  thou  didst  then  ne'er  love  so  heartily. 
If  thou  remember'st  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  ever  love  did  make  thee  run  into. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd  : 
Or  if  thou  hast  not  spake*  as  I  do  now, 
Wearying  thy  hearer  in  thy  mistress'  praise. 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd : 
Or  if  thou  haut  not  broke  from  company, 
Abruptly,  as  my  passion  now  makes  me, 
Thou  hast  not  lov'd. 

0  Phebe.  Phebe,  Phebe  !  [Exit  SiLvros, 
Ros.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  !  searching  of  thy  wouiyi 

1  have  by  hard  adventure  found  mine  own. 

Touch.  And  I  mine.  I  remember,  when  I  was  ii 
love  I  broke  my  sword  upon  a  stone,  and  bid  him  tak< 
that  for  coming  a-night  to  Jane  Smile :  and  I  remem 
her  the  kissing  of  her  batler*,  and  the  cow's  dugs  tha 
her  pretty  chapped  hands  had  milked :  and  I  remembe 
the  wooing  of  a  peasood  instead  of  her  j  from  whom 
took  two  cods,  and,  giving  her  them  again,  said  wit] 
weeping  tears,  "  Wear  the^e  for  my  sake."  We,  tha 
are  true  lovers,  run  into  strange  capers ;  but  as  all  i 
mortal  in  nature,  so  is  all  nature  in  love  mortal  in  folly 

Ros.  Thou  speakest  wiser  than  thou  art  'ware  of. 

Touch.  Nay,  I  shall  ne'er  be  'ware  of  mine  own  wi( 
till  I  break  my  shins  against  it. 

Ros.  Love,  love  !*  this  shepherd's  passion 
.    Is  much  upon  my  fashion. 

Touch.  And  mine ;  but 

It  grows  something  stale  with  me,' 
And  begins  to  fail  with  me.* 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  one  of  you  question  yond'  man. 
If  he  for  gold  will  give  us  any  food : 
I  faint  almost  to  death. 

Touch.  Holla,  you  clown ! 

Ros.  Peace,  fool :  he 's  not  thy  kinamai 

Cor.  Who  calls? 

Touch.  Your  betteni,  sir. 

Cor.  Else  are  they  very  wretched. 

Ros.  Peace,  I  aay.- 

Good  even  to  you,  friend. 

Cor.  And  to  you,  gentle  sir ;  and  to  yon  all. 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  shepherd,  if  that  love,  or  gold. 
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Can  in  this  deeert  place  bay  enterUinment, 
Brm2  OS  where  we  may  reat  oureelves,  and  feed. 
Here  -I  a  ymmg  maid  with  travel  much  opprett'd, 
Aod  (aints  for  Booeoiir. 

C<tr.  Fair  air,  I  pity  her, 

And  wuh,  for  her  sake  more  than  for  mine  own, 
Mt  fortunes  were  more  able  to  relieve  her ; 
But  I  am  shepherd  to  another  man, 
And  do  not  shear  the  fleeces  that  I  graie : 
Mr  master  is  of  churlish  disposition, 
And  little  reeks,  to  find  the  way  to  heaven 
By  doing  deeds  of  hospitality. 
B'sides,  his  cote,  his  flocks,  and  bounds  of  feed, 
kt  DOW  on  sale ;  and  at  oar  aheepcote  now, 
B>  reason  of  his  absence,  there  is  nothing 
That  TOO  will  feed  on ;  but  what  is,  come  see, 
iai  in  mj  voice  meet  welcome  shall  you  be. 

Rm.  What  is  he  that  shall  buy  his  flock  and  pasture  ? 

C^r.  That  young  swain  that  you  saw  here  but  ere- 
while, 
That  little  cares  for  buying  any  thing. 

Ros.  1  pray  thee,  if  it  stand  with  honesty, 
Bay  thoQ  the  cottage,  pasture,  and  the  flock, 
ksi  thou  shalt  have  to  pay  for  it  of  us. 

Cd.  And  we  will  mend  thy  wages.  I  like  this  place. 
And  willingly  could  waste  my  time  in  it. 

Cor.  Assuredly,  the  thing  is  to  be  sold. 
Go  with  me :  if  you  like,  upon  report. 
The  toil,  the  profit,  and  this  kind  of  life, 
1  will  your  very  faithful  feeder  be, 
And  boy  it  with  your  gold  right  suddenly.       [Exemt, 

SCENE  V. — Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Amisns,  Jaquss,  and  others, 

SONQ. 

Amv  Under  the  greenwood  tree. 
Who  loves  to  lie  with  me, 
And  tune  his  merry  note 
Unio  the  sweei  bird's  throaty 
Come  hither^  eome  hither^  come  hither: 

Here  shtdl  he  see  no  enemy  j 
But  winter  €md  rough  weather, 
hf.  More,  more  !  I  pr'ythee,  more. 
Ami.  It  will  make  you  melancholy,  monsieur  Jaques. 
hq.  I  thank  it.     More!  I  pr'ythee,  more.     I  can 
nth  melancholy  out  of  a  song,  as  a  weasel  sucks  eggs. 
Morel  I  pr'ythee,  more. 
Ami.  My  voice  is  ragged' ;  I  know  I  cannot  please 

hj.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  please  me ;  I  do  desire 
yri  to  nog.  Come,  more ;  another  stanza.  Call  you 
'cm  stanzas? 

Ami.  What  yon  will,  monsieur  Jaques. 

is?.  Nay,  I  care  not  for  their  names ;  they  owe  me 
whins.    Will  you  sing? 

Ami.  More  at  your  request,  than  to  please  myself. 

%.  Well  then,  if  ever  I  thank  any  man,  I  '11  thank 
)(n:  but  tftat  they  call  compliment  is  like  the  en- 
sounter  of  two  dog-apes :  and  when  a  man  thanks  me 
^vtily,  methinks,  I  have  given  him  a  penny,  and  he 
'oden  me  the  beggarly  thanks.  Come,  sing;  and 
fn  thtt  will  not,  hold  your  tongues. 

Ami.  Well,  I  '11  end  the  song.-^irs,  cover  the  while  ; 
^  duke  will  drink  under  this  tree. — ^He  hath  been  all 
>^daytolo<*you. 

%  And  1  have  been  all  this  day  to  avoid  him. 
^  is  too  disputable  for  my  company :  I  think  of  as 
CUT  niatten  as  he,  but  I  give  heaven  thanks,  and 
Bake  no  boast  of  them.    Come,  warble ;  come. 


BONO. 

Who  doth  ambition  shun.    [All  together  here. 
And  loves  to  live  «'  the  svn^ 
Seeking  the  food  he  eotf , 
And  pUas'd  with  what  he  gets^ 
Come  hither^  come  hither,  come  hUher: 
Here  shall  he  see,  &c. 
Jaq.  I  '11  give  you  a  verse  to  this  note,  that  I  made 
yesterday  in  despite  of  my  invention. 
Ami.  And  I  'II  sing  it. 
Jaq.  Thus  it  goes : — 

If  it  do  come  to  pass, 
That  any  man  turn  ass. 
Leaving  his  wealth  and  ease, 
A  stubborn  will  to  please^ 
Dutdame.  duedame,  ducdame : 

Here  shall  he  see,  gross  fools  as  he, 
An  if  he  will  come  to  me. 
Ami.  What's  that  ducdame* f 
Jaq.   'T  is  a  Greek  invocation  to  call  fools  into  a 
circle.     I  '11  go  sleep  if  I  can :  if  I  cannot,  I  'U  rail 
against  all  the  first-bom  of  Egypt. 

Ami.  And  I'll  go  seek  the  duke:  his  banquet  is 
prepared.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Adam. 

Adam.  Dear  master,  I  can  go  no  farther :  0 !  I  die 
for  food.  Here  lie  I  down,  and  measure  out  my  grave. 
Farewell,  kind  master. 

Orl.  Why,  how  now,  Adam !  no  greater  heart  ax 
thee  ?  Live  a  little ;  comfort  a  little ;  cheer  thyself  a 
little.  If  this  uncouth  forest  yield  any  thing  savage, 
I  will  either  be  food  for  it,  or  bring  it  for  food  to  thee. 
Thy  conceit  is  nearer  death  than  thy  powers.  For  my 
sake  be  comforted';  hold  death  awhile  at  the- arm's 
end.  I  will  here  be  with  thee  presently,  and  if  1  bring 
thee  not  something  to  eat,  I  will  give  thee  leave  to 
die ;  bat  if  thou  diest  before  I  come,  thou  art  a  mocker 
of  my  labour.  Well  said  1  thou  look'st  cheerily ;  and 
I  'II  be  with  thee  quickly. — ^Yet  thou  liest  in  the  bleak 
air :  come,  I  will  bear  thee  to  some  shelter,  and  thou 
shalt  not  die  for  lack  of  a  dinner,  if  there  live  any 
thing  in  this  desert.     Cheerly,  good  Adam.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— The  Same. 

A  Table  set  out.    Enter  Dukx,  Senior,  Amikns, 

Lords,  and  others, 

Duke  S.  I  think  he  be  transform'd  into  a  beast. 
For  I  can  no  where  find  him  like  a  man. 

1  Lord.  My  lord,  he  is  but  even  now  gone  hence : 
Here  was  he  merry,  hearing  of  a  song. 

Duke  S.  If  he,  compact  of  jars,  grow  musical, 
We  shall  have  shortly  discord  in  the  spheres. — 
Go,  seek  him :  tell  him,  I  would  speak  with  him. 
Enter  Jaquxs. 

1  Lord.  He  saves  my  labour  by  his  own  approach. 

Duke  S.  Why,  how  now,  monsieur !  what  a  life  is  this, 
That  your  poor  friends  must  woo  your  company ! 
What,  you  look  merrily. 

Jaq.  A  fool,  a  fool ! 1  met  a  fool  i'  the  forest, 

A  motley  fool ;  (a  miserable  world !) 
As  I  do  live  by  food,  I  met  a  fool, 
Who  laid  him  down  and  bask'd  him  in  the  sun, 
And  rail'd  on  lady  Fortime  in  good  terms. 
In  good  set  terms,— and  yet  a  motley  fool. 
"Good-morrow,  fool,"  quoth  I :  "No,  sir,"  quoth  he, 
"  Call  me  not  fool,  till  heaven  hath  sent  me  fortune.'' 
And  then  he  drew  a  dial  from  his  poke. 
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And  looking  on  it  with  lack-lustre  eye, 
Says  very  wisely,  "  It  is  ten  o'clock : 
Thus  may  we  see."  quoth  he,  "  how  the  world  wags : 
T  is  but  an  hour  ago  since  it  was  nine, 
And  after  one  hour  more  H  will  be  eleven ; 
And  so  from  hour  to  hour  we  ripe  and  ripe. 
And  then  from  hour  to  hour  we  rot  and  rot  ; 
And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.''     When  I  did  hear 
The  motley  fool  thus  moral  on  the  time, 
My  lungs  began  to  crow  like  chanticleer, 
That  fools  should  be  so  deep  contemplative; 
And  [  did  laugh,  sans  intermission, 
An  hour  by  his  dial. — 0,  noble  fool ! 
A  worthy  fool !     Motley's  the  only  wear. 

Duke  S.  What  fool  is  this? 

Jaq.  0,  worthy  fool ! — One  that  hath  been  a  courtier. 
And  says,  if  ladies  be  but  young  and  fair, 
They  have  the  gift  to  know  it ;  and  in  his  brain,' 
Which  is  as  dry  as  the  remainder  biscuit 
After  a  voyage,  he  hath  strange  places  cramm'd 
With  observation,  the  which  he  vents 
In  mangled  forms. — 0,  that  I  were  a  fool ! 
1  am  ambitious  for  a  motley  coat. 

Duki  8.  Thou  shalt  have  one. 

/o^.  It  is  my  only  suit; 

Provided,  that  you  weed  your  better  judgments 
Of  all  opinion  that  grows  rank  in  them. 
That  I  am  wise.    I  must  have  liberty 
Withal,  as  large  a  charter  as  the  wind. 
To  blow  on  whom  I  please ;  for  so  fools  have : 
And  they  that  are  most  galled  with  my  folly, 
They  most  must  laugh.    And  why,  sir,  must  they  so  ? 
The  why  is  plain  as  way  to  parish  church : 
He,  that  a  fool  doth  very  wisely  hit. 
Doth  very  foolishly,  although  he  smart. 
But'  to  seem  semteless  of  the  bob  ;  if  not. 
The  wise  man's  folly  is  anatomized, 
Even  by  the  squandering  glances  of  the  fool. 
Invest  mo  in  my  motley  :  give  me  leave 
To  speak  my  mind,  and  I  will  through  and  through 
Cleanse  the  foul  body  of  th'  infected  world. 
If  they  will  patiently  receive  my  medicine. 

Dtike  S.  Fie  on  thee !  I  can  tell  what  thou  wouldst  do. 

Jag.  What,  for  a  counter,  would  I  do,  but  good  ? 

Duke  S,  Most  mischievous  foul  sin,  in  chiding  sin : 
For- thou  thyself  hast  been  a  libertine, 
As  sensual  as  the  brutish  sting  itself ; 
And  all  th'  embossed  sores,  and  headed  evils. 
That  thou  with  license  of  free  foot  hast  caught, 
Wouldst  thou  disgorge  into  the  general  world. 

Jaq.  Why,  who  cries  out  on  pride. 
That  can  therein  tax  any  private  party  ? 
Doth  it  not  flow  as  hugely  as  the  sea. 
Till  that  the  very  means  of  wear*  do  ebb  ? 
What  woman  in  the  city  do  I  name. 
When  that  I  say,  the  eity-woman  bears 
The  cost  of  princes  on  unworthy  shoulders  f 
Who  can  come  in,  and  say,  that  I  mean  her. 
When  such  a  one  as  she,  such  is  her  neighbour  ? 
Or  what  is  he  of  basest  function. 
That  says,  his  bravery  is  not  on  my  cost. 
Thinking  that  I  mean  him,  but  therein  suits 
His  folly  to  the  mettle  of  my  speech  ? 
There  then  ;   how  then  ?   what  then  ?      Let  me  see 

wherein 
My  tongue  hath  wrong'd  him :  if  it  do  him  right, 
Then  he  hath  wrong'd  himself ;  if  he  be  free, 
Why  then,  my  taxing  like  a  wild  goose  flies, 
Undaim'd  of  any  man. — ^But  who  oomes  here? 
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Enter  Orlando,  Vfith  his  sward  drawn 
Orl.  Forbear,  and  eat  no  more. 
Jaq.  Why,  I  have  eat  nxnob  fot. 

On.  Nor  shalt  not,  till  necessity  be  senr'd. 
Jaq.  Of  what  kind  should  this  cock  come  of? 
Duke  S.  Art  thou  thus  bolden'd,  man,  by  thy  dk- 


Or  else  a  rude  despiser  of  good  manners. 
T^at  in  civility  thou  seem'st  so  empty  r 

Orl.  You  touch'd  my  vein  at  flrst :  the  thorny  pMnt 
Of  bare  distress  hath  ta'en  from  me  the  show 
Of  smooth  civility ;  yet  am  I  inland  bred, 
And  know  some  nurture.    But  forbear,  I  say: 
He  dies,  that  touches  any  of  this  fruit. 
Till  I  and  my  affairs  are  answered. 

Jaq.  An  you  will  not  be  answered  with  reaaon, 
I  must  die. 

Duke  8.  What  would  you  have  ?    Your  gentl«ieM 
shall  force. 
More  than  your  force  move  us  to  gentleneas. 

Orl.  I  almost  die  for  food,  and  let  me  have  it. 

Duke  8.  Sit  down  and  feed,  and  welcome  to  out 
table. 

Orl.  Speak  you  so  gently  ?   Pardon  me,  I  pray  you 
I  thought,  that  all  things  had  been  savage  here, 
And  therefore  put  I  on  the  countenance 
Of  stem  commandment.    But  whate'er  you  are. 
That,  in  this  desert  inaccessible, 
Under  the  shade  of  melancholy  boughs. 
Lose  and  neglect  the  creeping  hours  of  time, 
If  ever  you  have  look'd  on  better  days. 
If  ever  been  where  bells  have  knoU'd  to  church, 
If  ever  sat  at  any  good  man's  feast. 
If  ever  from  your  eye-lids  wip'd  a  tear. 
And  know  what 't  is  to  pity  and  be  pitied, 
Let  gentleness  my  strong  enforcement  be. 
In  the  which  hope  I  blush,  and  hide  my  sword. 

Duke  8.  True  is  it  that  we  have  seen  better  dayB| 
And  have  with  holy  bell  been  knoll'd  to  church. 
And  sat  at  good  men's  feasts,  and  wip'd  our  eyes 
Of  drops  that  sacred  pity  hath  engender'd ; 
And  therefore  sit  you  down  in  gentleness. 
And  take,  upon  command,  what  help  we  hare, 
That  to  your  wanting  may  be  minister'd. 

Orl.  Then,  but  forbear  your  food  a  little  while, 
Whiles,  like  a  doe,  I  go  to  find  my  fawn, 
And  give  it  food.    There  is  an  old  poor  man, 
Who  after  me  hath  many  a  weary  step 
Limp'd  in  pure  love :  till  he  be  first  suffic'd, 
Oppress'd  with  two  weak  evils,  age  and  hunger, 
I  will  not  touch  a  bit. 

Duke  8.  Go  find  him  out. 
And  we  will  nothing  waste  till  you  return. 

Orl.  I  thank  ye ;  and  be  bless'd  for  your  good  eom* 
fort !  [Exk 

Duke  8.  Thou  seest,  we  are  not  all  alone  unhappy: 
This  wide  and  universal  theatre 
Presents  more  woful  pageants,  than  the  scene 
Wherein  we  play  in. 

Jaq.  All  the  world's  a  stage, 

And  all  the  men  and  women  merely  players : 
They  have  their  exits  and  their  entrances. 
And  one  man  in  his  time  plays  many  parts, 
His  acts  being  seven  ages.     At  first,  the  infant, 
Mewling  and  puking  in  the  nurse's  arm^. 
Then,  the  whining  school-boy,  with  his  satchel, 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  snail 
Unwillingly  to  school.    And  then,  the  lover, 
Sighing  like  furnace,  with  a  woM  ballad 
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Mftde  tc  hk  nuMtnm^  eye-brow.    Then,  a  soldier, 
Full  of  stranse  oaths,  and  bearded  like  the  pard, 
Jealooa  in  honour,  sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel, 
Seeking  the  bubble  reputation 
E^ea  19  the  cannon's  mouth.    And  then,  the  juitice. 
In  fair  round  belly,  with  good  capon  lin'd, 
Witk  eye  severe,  and  beard  of  formal  out. 
Full  of  wise  saws  and  modem  instances ; 
And  10  he  plays  his  part.     The  sixth  age  shifts 
Into  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon. 
With  spectaeles  on  nose,  and  pouch  on  side ; 
His  youthful  hose,  well  savM,  a  world  too  wide 
I     For  his  shionk  shank,  and  his  big  manly  voice, 
Turning  again  toward  childish  treble,  pipee 
And  whistles  in  his  sound.    Last  scene  of  all, 
I    That  ends  this  strange  eventful  history, 
U  seeond  childishness,  and  mere  oblivion ; 
Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  every  thing. 
Re-enter  Orlakdo,  with  Adam. 

Dttke  S.  Welcome.  Set  down  your  venerable  burden. 
And  let  him  feed. 

Orl.  I  thank  you  most  for  him. 

Adam,  So  had  you  need ; 
I  aearee  can  speak  to  thank  you  for  myself. 

Duke  S.  Welcome ;  fall  to:  I  will  not  trouble  you 
At  yet  to  question  you  about  your  fortunes. 
Give  vm  some  muaic ;  and,  good  oousin,  sing. 

[Confers  with  O&lakdo.' 


BONO. 

Blow  J  bhWj  thou  winter  wind, 
Thou  art  not  so  unkind 

As  man's  ingratitude  ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen^ 
Because  thou  art  not  'seen^ 
Although  thy  breath  be  rude. 
Heighy  ho  !  sing^  heigh.,  ho!  unto  the  green  hoUy: 
Most  friendship  ts  feigning.,  most  loving  merefoUf, 
Then,  heigh,  ho  !  the  hoUy  1 

T%is  life  is  most  jolly. 
Freeze,  freeze,  thou  bitter  sky, 
That  aost  not  bite  so  nigh  ' 

As  benefits  forgot : 
Though  thou  the  waters  warp,* 
Thy  stin^  is  not  so  sharp. 
As  friend  remembered  not. 
Heigh,  ho !  sing,  &c. 
Duke  S,  If  that  you  were  the  good  Sir  Rowland's 
son, 
As  you  have  whisper'd  faithfully,  you  were, 
And  as  mine  eye  doth  his  efllgies  witness 
Most  truly  limn'd,  and  living  in  your  face. 
Be  truly  welcome  hither.     I  am  the  duke, 
That  loVd  your  father.    The  residue  of  your  fortune, 
Gro  to  my  cave  and  tell  me. — Good  old  man, 
Thou  art  right  welcome  as  thy  master  is. 
Support  him  by  the  arm. — Give  me  your  hand, 
And  let  me  all  your  fortunes  understand.         [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Duke  Frederick,  Oliver,  Lords  and  Attendants. 

Ddte  F.  Not  seen  him  since  ?  Sir.  sir,  that  cannot  be : 
But  were  I  not  the  better  part  made  mercy, 
I  should  not  seek  an  absent  argument 
Of  my  revenge,  thou  present.     But  look  to  it : 
Find  out  thy  brother,  wheresoever  he  is ; 
Seek  him  with  candle :  bring  him,  dead  or  living. 
Within  this  twelvemonth,  or  turn  thou  no  more 
To  seek  a  living  in  our  territory. 
Thy  landa  and  all  things  that  thou  dost  call  thine. 
Worth  seizure,  do  we  seize  into  our  hands, 
Till  thou  canst  quit  thee  by  thy  brother's  mouth 
Of  what  we  think  against  thee. 

Oft.  0,  that  your  highness  knew  my  heart  in  this  ! 
I  never  lov'd  my  brother  in  my  life. 

Duke  F.  More  villain  thou. — ^Well,  push  him  out  of 
doors; 
And  let  my  officers  of  such  a  nature 
Make  an  extent  upon  his  house  and  lands. 
Do  this  expediently,*  and  turn  him  going.        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Orlakdo,  hanging  a  paper  on  a  tree.* 

Orl.  Hang  there,  my  verso,  in  witness  of  my  love  : 

And  thou,  thrice-crowned  queen  of  night,  survey 
With  tliy  chaste  eye,  from  thy  pale  sphere  above, 

Thy  huntress'  name,  that  my  full  life  doth  sway. 

Rosalind !  these  trees  shall  be  my  books. 

And  in  their  barks  my  thoughts  I  '11  character, 
That  every  eye,  which  in  this  forest  looks, 

Shall  see  thy  virtue  witness'd  every  where. 
B«ni,  ran,  Orlando :  carve,  on  every  tree, 
XU9  fair,  the  chaste,  and  unexpressive  she.  [Exit. 

^  Hot  is  /  e.     •  Wmt«  toftthtr.     *  Bxpeditiotaalj.     *  with  a 


Enter  Corin  and  Touchstone. 

Cor.  And  how  like  you  this  shepherd's  life,  master. 
Touchstone  ? 

Touch.  Truly,  shepherd,  in  respect  of  itself,  it  is  a 
good  life ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  a  shepherd's  life,  it 
is  naught.  In  respect  that  it  is  solitary,  I  like  it  very 
well ;  but  in  respect  that  it  is  private,  it  is  a  very  vile 
life.  Now.  in  respect  it  is  in  the  fields,  it  pleaseth  me 
well ;  but  m  respect  it  is  not  in  the  court,  it  is  tedious. 
As  it  is  a  spare  life,  look  you,  it  fits  my  humour  well: 
but  as  there  is  no  more  plenty  ui  it,  it  goes  mudi 
against  my  stomach.  Hast  any  philosophy  in  thee, 
shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No  more,  but  that  I  know  the  more  one  sick- 
ens, the  worse  at  ease  he  is ;  and  that  he  that  wants 
money,  means,  and  content,  is  without  three  good 
friends ;  that  the  property  of  rain  is  to  wet,  and  fire 
to  bum :  that  good  pasture  makes  fat  sheep,  and  thai 
a  great  cause  of  the  night,  is  lack  of  the  sun ;  that  he, 
that  hath  learned  no  wit  by  nature  nor  art,  may 
complain  of  good  breeding,  or  comes  of  a  very  dull 
kindred. 

Touch.  Such  a  one  is  a  natural  philosopher.  Wast 
ever  in  court,  shepherd  ? 

Cor.  No,  truly. 

Touch.  Then  thou  art  damned. 

Cor.  Nay,  I  hope,— • 

Touch.  Truly,  thou  art  damned,  like  an  ill-roasted 
egg,  all  on  one  side. 

Cor.  For  not  being  at  court  ?    Your  re«tson. 

Touch.  Why,  if  thou  never  wast  at  court,  thou  never 
saw'st  good  manners ;  if  thou  never  saw'st  good  man- 
ners, then  thy  manners  must  be  wicked ;  and  wicked- 
ness is  sin,  and  sin  is  damnation.  Thou  art  in  a  parlous 
state,  shepherd. 

int: 
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Cor.  Not  a  whit,  Touchstone :  those  that  are  good 
manners  at  the  court  are  as  ridiculous  in  the  country, 
as  the  behariour  of  the'  country  is  most  mockable  at 
the  court.  You  told  me,  you  salute  not  at  the  court, 
but  you  kiss  your  hands:  that  courtesy  would  be 
uncleanly,  if  courtiers  we*©  shepherds. 
Touch.  Instance,  briefli  ;  come,  instance. 
Cor.  Why,  we  are  still  handling  our  ewes,  and  their 
fells,  you  know,  are  greasy. 

Touch.  Why,  do  not  your  courtier's  hands  sweat? 
and  is  not  the  grease  of  a  mutton  as  wholesome  as  the 
sweat  of  a  man  ?  Shallow,  shallow.  A  better  instance, 
I  say;  oome. 

Cor.  Besides,  our  hands  are  hard. 
Touch.  Your  lips  will  feel  them  the  sooner :  shallow 
again.     A  more  sounder  instance:  come. 

Cor.  And  they  are  often  tarred  over  with  the  surgery 
of  our  sheep ;  and  would  you  have  us  kiss  tar  ?  The 
courtier's  hands  are  perfumed  witJi  civet. 

Touch.  Most  shallow  man  !  Thou  worms-meat,  in 
respect  of  a  good  piece  of  flesh,  indeed  ! — Learn  of  the 
wise,  and  perpend :  civet  is  of  a  baser  birth  than  tar ; 
the  very  uncleanly  flux  of  a  cat.  Mend  the  instance, 
shepherd. 

Cor.  You  have  too  courtly  a  wit  for  me :  I  '11  rest. 
Touch.  Wilt  thou  rest  damned?  €rod  help  thee, 
shallow  man !  God  make  incision  in  thee !  thou  art  raw. 
Cor.  Sir,  I  am  a  true  labourer :  I  earn  that  I  eat, 
get  that  I  wear;  owe  no  man  hate,  envy  no  man's 
happiness;  glad  of  other  men's  good,  content  with 
my  harm ;  and  the  greatest  of  my  pride  is,  to  see  my 
ewes  graze,  and  my  lambs  suck. 

Touch.  That  is  another  simple  sin  in  you  ;  to  bring 
the  ewes  and  the  rams  together,  and  to  offer  to  get 
your  living  by  the  copulation  of  cattle ;  to  be  bawd  to 
a  bell-wether,  and  to  betray  a  she-lamb  of  a  twelve- 
month, to  a  crooked-pated.  old,  cuckoldly  ram,  out  of 
all  reasonable  match.  If  thou  bo'st  not  damned  for 
this,  the  deWl  himself  will  have  no  shepherds :  I 
cannot  see  else  how  thou  shouldst  'scape. 

Cor.  Here  comes  young  master  Ganymede,  my 
new  mistress's  brother. 

Enter  Rosalind,  reading  a  paper. 
Ros.   From  the  east  to  western  Indj 
No  jewel  is  like  Rosalind. 
Her  worth,  being  mounted  on  the  windj 
Through  all  the  world  hears  Rosalind. 
All  the  pictures,  fairest  lin'C^j 
Are  but  bhick  to  Rosalind. 
Let  no  face  be  kept  in  mind. 
But  the  fair  of  Rosalind. 
Touch.  I  '11  rhyme  you  so,  eight  years  together,  din- 
ners, and  suppers,  and  sleeping  hours  excepted :  it  is 
the  right  butter- women's  rank*  to  maiicet. 
Ros.  Out,  fool ! 
Touch.  For  a  taste : — 

'^  If  a  hart  do  lack  a  hind. 
Let  him  seek  out  Rosalind. 
If  the  cat  will  after  kind, 
Soj  be  sure,  will  Rosalind. 
Wmter'  garments  must  be  lin'd, 
So  must  slender  Rosalind. 
They  that  reap  must  sheaf  and  bind, 
Then  to  cart  with  Rosalind. 
Sweetest  nut  hath  sourest  rind, 
Such  a  nut  is  Rosalind. 
He  that  sweetest  rose  will  And. 
Must  find  love's  prick,  and  Rosalind." 


This  is  the  very  false  gallop  of  Terset :  why  do  yoa 
infect  yourself  with  them  ? 
Ros.  Peace !  you  dull  fool :  I  found  them  on  a  tree. 
Touch.  Truly,  the  tree  yields  bad  fruit. 
Ros.  I  '11  gran  it  with  y<m.  and  then  I  shall  graff  it 
with  a  medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  i'  the 
country :  for  you  '11  be  rotten  e'er  you  be  half  ripe,  and 
that 's  the  right  virtue  of  the  medlar. 

Touch.  You  have  said ;  but  whether  wisely  or  nO) 
let  the  forest  judge. 

Enter  Cxlu,  reading  a  paper, 
Ros.  Peace! 
Here  comes  my  sister,  reading :  stand  aside. 
Cel.  Why  should  this  a*  desert  bet 
For  it  is  unpeopled  ?    No  ; 
Tongues  I  HI  nang  on  every  tree. 
That  shall  civil  sayings  show  : 
Some,  how  brief  the  life  of  man 

Runs  his  erring  pilgrimage^ 
That  the  stretching  of  a  .span 
Buckles  in  his  sum  of  age. 
Some,  of  violated  vows 

'  Twixt  the  souls  of  friend  and  friend  : 
But  upon  the  fairest  iloughSf 
Or  at  every  sentence*  end. 
Will  I  RosaUnda  write  ; 

Teaching  all  that  read  to  know 
The  quintessence  of  every  sprite 
Heaven  would  in  little  show. 
Therefore  heaven  Nature  charg^d^ 

That  one  body  should  befilfd 
With  all  graces  wide  enlarrd : 

Nature  presently  distiWd 
Helenas  cheek,  but  not  her  hearty 

Cleopatra^s  majesty, 
Atalantd's  better  part. 

Sad  Lucretia^s  moaesty. 
Thus  Rosalind  of  many  parts 

By  heavenly  synod  was  devis*dj 
Of  many  faces,  eyes,  and  hearts, 
To  have  the  touches  dearest  priz'd. 
Heaven  would  that  she  these  gifts  should  have. 
And  I  to  live  and  die  her  slave. 
Ros.  0,  most  gentle  Jupiter  ! — what  tedious  homily 
of  love  have  you  wearied  your  parishioners  withal,  and 
never  cried,  "  Have  patience,  good  people ! " 

Cel.  How  now?   back,  friend8.---Shepherd,  go  off  a 
little : — go  with  him,  sirrah. 

Touch.  Come,  shepherd,  let  us  make  an  honourable 
retreat;  though  not  with  bag  and  baggage,  yet  with 
scrip  and  scrippage.  [Exeunt  Corin  and  Touchstoiik. 
Cel.  Didst  thou  hear  these  verses? 
Ros.  0 !  yes,  I  heard  them  all,  and  more  too ;  for 
some  of  them  had  in  them  more  feet  than  the  verses 
would  bear. 

Cel.  That 's  no  matter :  the  feet  might  bear  the  verMs. 
Ros.  Ay,  but  the  feet  were  lame,  and  could  not  bear 
themselves   without  the  verse,  and   therefore    itood 
lamely  in  the  verse. 

Cel.  But  didst  thou  hear  without  wondering,  how  thy 
name  should  be  hanged  and  carved  upon  these  trees  ? 
Ros.  I  was  seven  of  the  nine  days  out  of  the  wonder, 
before  you  came;  for  look  here  what  I  found  on  a 
palm-tree :  I  was  never  so  be-rhymed  since  Pythagoras' 
time,  that  I  was  an  Irish  rat*,  which  I  can  hardiy 
remember. 

Cel.  Trow  you,  who  hath  done  this  ? 
Ros.  Is  it  a  man? 


•  Dtlineattd.     *  Following  In  jo^'trot,  one  aTter  another. 
■  freqnentlj  cpolnn  of  in  old  writers. 


s  Wintred :  in  f.  e.     *  Pope  inMrted,  **  a.**     •  Rhyniaff  Iriik  rats  to  4eaQk, 
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Cel.  And  a  chain,  that  you  onoe  wore,  about  his 
Mck  ?     Change  you  colour  ? 

Ros.  I  pr'ythee,  who  ? 

Cel,  O  lord,  lord !  it  is  a  hard  matter  for  friends  to 
meet;  but  mountains  may  be  removed  with  earth- 
quakea.  and  so  encounter. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  who  is  it? 

Cel.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Ros,  Na; ,  I  pr'ythee,  now,  with  most  petitionary 
Tehemenoe,  tell  me  who  it  is. 

Cel.  O,  wonderful,  wonderful,  and  most  wonderful 
wonderful !  and  yet  again  wonderful,  and  after  that, 
out  of  all  whooping ! 

Ros,  Good  my  complexion !  dost  thou  think,  though 
I  am  caparison'd  like  a  man,  I  have  a  doublet  and 
hose  in  my  disposition  ?  One  inch  of  delay  more  is  a 
Southsea  of  discovery ;  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  who  is  it 
quickly ;  and  speak  apace.  I  would  thou  couldst  stam- 
mer, that  thou  mightst  pour  this  concealed  man  out  of 
thy  mouth,  as  wine  comes  out  of  a  narrow-mouth'd 
bottle;  cither  too  much  at  once,  or  none  at  all.  I 
pr'ythee  take  the  cork  out  of  thy  mouth,  that  I  may 
drink  thy  tidings. 

Cel.  So  you  may  put  a  man  in  your  belly. 

Ros.  Is  ho  of  Clod's  making?  What  manner  of 
man  ?  Is  his  head  worth  a  hat,  or  his  chin  worth  a 
beard? 

Cel.  Nay,  he  hath  but  a  little  beard. 

Ros.  Why.  God  will  send  more,  if  the  man  will  be 
thankful.  Let  mo  stay  the  growth  of  his  beard,  if 
thou  delay  me  not  the  knowledge  of  his  chin. 

Cel.  It  is  young  Orlando,  that  tripp'd  up  the  wres- 
tler's heels  and  your  heart,  both  in  an  instant. 

Ros.  Nay,  but  the  devil  take  mocking :  speak  sad* 
brow,  and  true  maid. 

Cel.  rfaith.  coz,  'tis  he. 

Ros.  Orlando? 

Cel.  Orlando. 

Ros.  Alas  the  day !  what  shall  I  do  with  my  doublet 
and  hoee? — What  did  he,  when  thou  saw'gt  him? 
What  said  he  ?  How  look'd  he ?  Wherein  went  he  ? 
What  makes  he  here  ?  Did  he  ask  for  me  ?  Where 
remains  he  ?  How  parted  he  with  thee,  and  when  shalt 
tlaoo  see  him  again  ?    Answer  me  in  one  word. 

Cel.  You  must  borrow  me  Garagantua's*  mouth  first : 
't  is  a  word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size. 
To  say.  ay,  and  no,  to  these  particulars  is  more  than 
to  answer  in  a  catechism. 

Ros.  But  doth  he  know  that  I  am  in  this  forest,  and 
in  man*8  apparel  ?  Looks  he  as  freshly  as  he  did  the 
day  he  wrestled  ? 

Cel.  It  is  as  easy  to  count  atomies,  as  to  resolve  the 
propositions  of  a  lover :  but  take  a  taste  of  my  finding 
him,  and  relish  it  with  good  observance.  I  found  him 
under  a  tree,  like  a  dropped  acorn. 

Ros  It  may  well  be  cali'd  Jove's  tree,  when  it  drops 
forth  mch  fruit. 

Cel.  Give  me  audience,  good  madam. 

Ros.  Proceed. 

Cel.  There  lay  he  stretch'd  along,  like  a  wounded 
knis^t. 

Ros.  Though  it  be  pity  to  see  such  a  sight,  it  well 
becomes  the  ground. 

Cel.  Cry,  holla !  to  thy  tongue,  I  pr'ythee :  it  curvets 
unseasonably.    He  was  fumish'd  like  a  hunter. 

Rna.  0  ominous !  he  comes  to  kill  my  heart. 

Cel.  I  would  sing  my  song  without  a  burden :  thou 
bring'st'  me  out  of  tune. 

>  Sttrioof.     *  RaWUis*  ciftnt.  who  twallowed  fire  pilgrims  in  a  lalad. 
■I1IB1III  with  pietaiea  on  cu>(h,  tinnf  around  rormi  like  tApthiVf. 


Ros.  Do  you  not  know  I  am  a  woman  ?  when  I  think, 
I  must  speaJc.    Sweet,  say  on. 

Enter  Orlando  and  Jaquks. 

Cel.  You  bring  me  out. — Soft !  comes  he  not  here  ' 

Ros.  'T  is  he :  slink  by,  and  note  him. 

[Rosalind  and  Cjclia  retire. 

Jaq.  T  thank  you  for  your  company :  but,  good  faith, 
I  had  as  lief  have  been  myself  aJone. 

Orl.  And  so  had  I ;  but  yet,  for  fashion  sake,  I  thank 
you  too  for  your  society. 

Jaq.  Good  bye,  you :  let 's  meet  as  little  as  we  can. 

Orl.  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

Jaq,  I  pray  you,  mar  no  more  trees  with  writing 
love-songs  in  their  barks. 

Orl.  I  pray  you  mar  no  more  of  my  verses  with  read- 
ing them  ill-favouredly. 

Jaq,  R  osalind  is  your  love's  name  ? 

Orl.  Yes,  just. 

Jaq.  I  do  not  like  her  name. 

Orl.  There  was  no  thought  of  pleasing  you,  when  she 
was  christened. 

Jaq.  What  stature  is  she  of? 

Orl.  Just  as  high  as  my  heart. 

Jaq.  You  are  full  of  pretty  answers.  Have  you  not 
been  acquainted  with  goldsmiths'  wives,  and  conn'd 
them  out  of  rings? 

Orl.  Not  so ;  but  I  answer  you  right  painted  doth*, 
from  whence  you  have  studied  your  questions. 

Jaq.  You  have  a  nimble  wit :  I  think  H  was  made  of 
Atalanta's  heels.  Will  you  sit  down  with  me  ?  and  we 
two  will  rail  against  our  mistress  the  world,  and  all  our 
misery. 

Orl.  I  will  chide  no  breather  in  the  world,  but  my- 
self, against  whom  I  know  most  faults. 

Jaq.  The  worst  fault  you  have  is  to  be  in  love. 

On.  'T  is  a  fault  I  will  not  change  for  your  best  vir- 
tue.   I  am  weary  of  you. 

Jaq,  By  my  troth,  1  was  seeking  for  a  fool  when  I 
found  you. 

Orl.  He  is  drown'd  in  the  brook :  look  but  in,  and 
you  shall  see  him. 

Jaq»  There  I  shall  see  mine  own  figure. 

Orl,  Which  I  take  to  be  either  a  fool,  or  a  cypher. 

Jaq.  I  '11  tarry  no  longer  with  you.  Farewell,  good 
Siguier  love. 

Orl.  I  am  glad  of  your  departure.  Adieu,  good, 
monsieur  melancholy. 

[Exit  Jaques. — Rosalind  and  Celu  come  forward. 

Ros.  [Aside  to  Celia.]  I  will  speak  to  him  like  a 
saucy  lackey,  and  under  that  habit  play  the  knave 
with  him.  [To  him.]  Do  you  hear,  forester  ? 

Orl.  Very  well :  what  would  you? 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  what  is 't  o'clock  ? 

Orl.  You  should  ask  me,  what  time  o'  day :  there  'a 
no  clock  in  the  forest. 

Ros.  Then,  there  is  no  true  lover  in  the  forest ;  else 
sighing  every  minute,  and  groaning  every  hour,  would 
detect  the  lazy  foot  of  time  as  well  as  a  clock. 

Orl.  And  why  not  the  swift  foot  of  time  ?  had  not 
that  been  as  proper  ? 

Ros.  By  no  means,  sir.  Time  travels  in  divers  paces 
with  divers  persons.  I  ^11  tell  you  who  Time  ambles 
withal,  who  Time  trots  withal,  who  Time  gallops  withal, 
and  who  he  stands  still  withal. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  who  doth  he  trot  withal  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  he  trots  hard  with  a  young  maid,  be- 
tween the  contract  of  her  marriage,  and  the  day  it  is 
solemnized :  if  the  interim  be  but  a  se'nnight.  Time's 

*  Pattast  me  ot '-     *  In  the  style  of  the  moral  maxims  ptiintsd  in 
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pace  is  so  liard  that  it  Mems  the  length  of  seven^ears. 

Orl.  Who  amhlcB  Time  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  priest  that  lacks  Latin,  and  a  rich  man 
that  hath  not  the  gout;  for  the  one  sleeps  easily, 
because  he  cannot  stud}' ,  and  the  other  lives  merrily , 
because  he  feels  no  pain :  the  one  lacking  the  burden 
of  lean  and  wasteful  learning,  the  other  knowing  no 
burden  of  heavy  tedious  penury.  These  Time  ambles 
withal. 

Orl.  Who  doth  he  gallop  withal  ? 

Ros.  With  a  thief  to  the  gallows  ;  for  though  he  go 
as  soflly  as  foot  can  fall,  he  thinks  himself  too  soon 
there. 

Orl.  Who  stands  he*  still  withal  ? 

Rm.  With  lawyers  in  the  vacation ;  for  they  sleep 
between  term  and  term,  and  then  they  perceive  not 
how  time  moves. 

Orl.  Where  dwell  you,  pretty  youth  ? 

Ros.  With  this  shepberdefs,  my  sister ;  here  in  the 
skirts  of  the  forest,  like  fringe  upon  a  petticoat. 

Orl   Are  you  native  of  this  place  ? 

Ros.  As  the  coney,  that  you  see  dwell  where  she  is 
kindled. 

Orl.  Your  accent  is  something  finer  than  you  could 
purchase  in  so  removed  a  dwelling. 

Ros.  I  have  been  told  so  of  many :  but,  indeed,  an 
old  religious  uncle  of  mine  taught  me  to  speak,  who 
was  in  his  youth  an  inland  man  ;  one  that  knew  court- 
ship too  well,  for  there  he  fell  in  love.  I  have  heard 
him  read  many  lectures  against  it :  and  I  thank  God, 
I  am  not  a  woman,  to  be  touched  with  so  many  giddy 
ofiencej«,  as  he  hath  generally  taxed  their  whole  sex 
M'itbal. 

Orl.  Can  you  remember  any  of  the  principal  evils 
that  he  laid  to  the  charge  of  women  ? 

Ros.  There  were  none  principal :  they  were  all  like 
one  another,  as  half-pence  are ;  every  one  fault  seem- 
ing monstrous,  till  his  fellow  fault  came  to  match  it. 

Orl.  I  pr'ythee,  recount  some  of  them. 

Ros.  No  J  I  will  not  cast  away  my  physic,  but  on 
thos.*  that  are  sick.  There  is  a  man  haunts  the  forest, 
that  abuses  our  young  plants  with  carving  Rosalind  on 
their  barks ;  hangs  odes  U]^n  hawthorns,  and  elegies 
on  brambles  ;  all,  forsooth,  deifying  the  name  of  Rosa- 
lind :  if  I  could  meet  that  fancy-monger  I  would  give 
him  some  good  counsel,  for  he  seems  to  have  the  quo- 
tidian of  love  upon  him. 

Orl.  I  am  he  tliat  is  so  love-shaked.  I  pray  you, 
tell  me  your  remedy. 

Ros.  There  is  none  of  my  uncle's  marks  upon  you  : 
he  taught  me  how  to  know  a  man  in  love  :  in  which 
cage  of  rushes,  I  am  sure,  you  are  not  prisoner. 

Orl.  What  were  his  marks  ? 

Ros.  A  lean  cheek,  which  you  have  not ;  a  blue  eye, 
and  sunken,  which  you  have  not ;  an  unquestionable 
s.firit,  which  you  have  not ;  a  beard  neglected,  which 
you  have  not : — but  I  pardon  you  for  that,  for,  simply, 
yiiur  having  in  beard  is  a  younger  brother's  revenue. 
—Then,  your  hose  should  be  ungarter'd,  your  bonnet 
unhanded,  your  sleeve  unbuttoned,  your  shoe  untied, 
and  every  thing  about  you  demonstrating  a  careless 
desolation.  But  you  are  no  such  man ;  you  are  rather 
point-device*  in  your  accoutrements ;  as  loving  yourself, 
than  seeming  the  lover  of  any  other. 

Orl.  Fair  youth,  I  would  1  could  make  thee  believe 
[  love. 

Ros.  Me  believe  it  ?  you  may  as  soon  make  her  that 
you  love  believe  it :  which,  I  warrant,  she  is  apter  to 
do,  than  to  confess  she  does :  that  is  one  of  the  points 


in  the  which  women  still  give  the  lie  to  their  con- 
sciences. But,  in  good  sooth,  are  you  he  that  bangs 
the  verses  on  the  trees,  wherein  Rosalind  is  so  ad- 
mired? 

Orl.  I  swear  to  thee,  youth,  by  the  white  hand  of 
Rosalmd,  I  am  that  he,  that  unfortunate  he. 

Ros.  But  are  you  so  much  in  love  as  your  rhymes 
speak  ? 

Orl.  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason  can  express  hoiw 
much. 

Ros.  Love  is  merely  a  madness,  and,  I  tell  yon,  de- 
serves as  well  a  dark  house,  and  a  whip,  as  madmen 
do  ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  not  so  punished  and 
cured,  is.  that  the  lunacy  is  so  ordinary,  that  the  -wlip- 
pers  are  in  love  too.    Yet  I  profess  curing  it  by  oounsel. 

Orl.  Did  you  ever  cure  any  so  ? 

Ros.  Yes,  one;  and  in  this  manner.  He  was  to 
imagine  me  his  love,  his  mistress,  and  I  set  him  every 
day  to  woo  me :  at  which  time  would  I,  being  but  a 
moonish  youth,  grieve,  be  effeminate,  changeable,  long- 
ing, and  liking ;  proud,  fantastical,  apish,*  shallow,  in- 
constant, full  of  tears,  full  of  smiles  ;  for  every  passion 
something,  and  for  no  passion  truly  any  thing,  as  boys 
and  women  are,  for  the  most  part,  cattle  of  this  colour : 
would  now  like  him,  now  lAathe  him ;  then  entertain 
him,  then  forswear  him ;  now  weep  for  him,  then  spit 
at  him  :  that  I  drave  my  suitor  from  his  mad  humour 
of  love,  to  a  loving  humour  of  madness ;  which  was,  to 
forswear  the  full  stream  of  the  world,  and  to  live  in  a 
nook,  merely  monastic.  And  thus  I  cured  him  ;  and 
tliis  way  will  I  take  upon  me  to  wash  your  liver  os 
clean  as  a  sound  sheep's  heart,  that  there  shall  not  be 
one  spot  of  love  in 't. 

Orl.  I  would  not  be  cured,  youth. 

Ros.  I  would  cure  you,  if  you  would  but  call  me 
Rosalind,  and  come  every  day  to  my  cote,  and  woo  roe. 

Orl.  Now,  by  the  faith  of  my  love,  I  will.  Tell  me 
where  it  is. 

Ros.  Go  wi'4i  me  to  it,  and  I  '11  show  it  you ;  and, 
by  the  war,  you  shall  tell  me  where  in  the  forest  you 
live.     Will  you  go  ? 

Orl.  With  all  my  heart,  good  youth. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  must  call  me  Rosalind. — Come,  sis- 
ter, will  you  go  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrxt  ;  Jaques  behindj 
observing  them. 

Touch.  Come  apace,  good  Audrey :  I  will  fetch  up 
your  goats,  Audrey.  And  how,  Audrey?  am  I  the 
man  yet  ?    Doth  my  simple  feature  content  you  ? 

Aud.  Your  features  ?  Lord  warrant  us  !  what  fcsa- 
tures? 

Touch.  I  am  here  with  thee  and  thy  goats.  ai«  tlie 
most  capricious  poet,  honest  Ovid,  was  among  the 
Goths. 

Jaq.  [Aside.]  0  knowledge  ill-inhabited !  worse 
than  Jove  in  a  thatch'd  house !' 

Touch.  When  a  man's  verses  cannot  be  understood, 
nor  a  man's  good  wit  seconded  with  the  forward  child 
understanding,  it  strikes  a  man  more  dead  than  a  great 
reckoning  in  a  little  room.-^Truly,  I  would  the  gods 
had  made  thee  poetical. 

Aud.  I  do  not  know  what  poetical  is.  Is  it  honest 
in  deed,  and  word  ?    Is  it  a  true  thing  ? 

Touch.  No,  truly,  for  the  truest  poetry  is  the  most 
feigning ;  and  lovers  are  given  to  poetry,  and  what 
they  swear  in  poetry,  it  may  be  ss id,  as  lovers  thev  do 
feign. 


>  atoTa  it  *  ii  f.  e.     •  Exact ;  darived  from  a  kind  of  needlework.  *  *  AUudinx  to  Bancia  and  Fhilpmon,  in  Oria 
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Aid.  Do  yoa  wish,  then,  that  the  gods  had  made  me 
poetical? 
i     Taick.  I  do,  truly :  for  thou  swear'st  to  me,  thou  art 
;  bAD»t:  now,  if  thou  wert  a  poet,  I  might  have  tome 
^e  tfaon  didst  feign. 
Jm/.  Would  you  not  have  me  honest? 
Tmid.  No  truly,  unless  thou  wert  hard-faToured ; 
(cf  honesty  coupled  to  beauty  is  to  have  honey  a  sauce 

kq.  [Aside.]  A  material  fool. 

JfW.  Well,  I  am  not  fair,  and  therefore,  I  pray  the 
^jik  make  me  honest ! 

T^k.  Truly,  and  to  cast  away  honesty  upon  a  foul 
i.Qt  vere  to  put  good  meat  into  an  unclean  dish. 

J«L  I  am  not  a  slut,  though  I  thank  the  gods  I  am 

Towk.  Well,  praised  be  the  gods  for  thy  foulness  : 
l>6al^kDeas  may  come  hereafter.  But  be  it  as  it  may 
be.  I  vill  marry  thee :  and  to  that  end,  I  have  been 
rth  sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  the  vicar  of  the  next  village, 
tLo  hatli  promised  to  meet  me  in  this  place  of  Uie 
ffrst.  and  to  couple  us. 

Jdf.  [yfnt^f.]  I  would  fain  see  this  meeting. 

lii.  Well,  the  gods  give  us  joy. 

TiAck.  Amen.  A  man  might,  if  he  were  of  a  fearful 
kut  stagger  in  this  attempt ;  for  here  we  have  no 
Vaple  but  the  wood,  no  assembly  but  horn-beasts. 
6.: what  though?  Courage!  As  horns  are  odious, 
t^j  are  necessary.  It  is  said, — many  a  man  knows 
BO  end  of  his  goods  :  right  ]  many  a  man  has  good 
iTK.  and  knows  no  end  of  them.  Well,  that  is  the 
do^  of  his  wife :  't  is  none  of  his  own  getting.  Are 
boria  gircn  to  poor  men  alone  ?• — No,  no  ;  the  noblest 
ceer  hath  them  as  huge  as  the  rascal*.  Is  the  single 
Bin  therefore  blessed  ?  No :  as  a  wall'd  town  is  more 
vT!iiier  than  a  village,  so  is  the  forehead  of  a  married 
cu  more  honourable  than  the  bare  brow  of  a  bachelor ; 
L  i  by  how  much  defence  is  better  than  no  skill,  by  so 
isjeh  a  a  horn  more  precious  than  to  want. 

Enier  Sir  OLrvKR  Mar-text. 
H«r?  comes  sir  Oliver. — Sir  Oliver  Mar-text,  you  are 
v» .  .iKt :  wiU  you  dispatch  us  here  under  this  tree,  or 
tii*  we  go  with  you  to  your  chapel  ? 

Sir  Oii  Is  there  none  here  to  give  the  woman? 

TM.  I  will  not  take  her  on  gift  of  any  man. 

Sr  (Mi.  Truly,  she  must  be  given,  or  the  marriage 
k  rot  lawful. 

^.  [coming  forufard,]  Proceed,  proceed :  I  'U  give 
Iff. 

Tmch.  Good  even,  good  Mr.  What-ye-call  H :  how 
fc  T'^  sir  ?  You  are  very  well  met :  God  'ild  you*  for 
5&^'  Uit  company.  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you :— even 
*  i^^T  ID  hand  here,  sir. — ^Nay ;  pray,  be  oover'd, 

^?-  Will  you  bo  married,  motley  ? 

Touch.  As  the  ox  hath  his  bow,*  sir,  the  horse  his 
'^  ^  lad  the  falcon  her  bells,  so  man  hath  his  desires; 
ti  M  pigeons  bill,  so  wedlock  would  be  nibbling. 

'':<:.  And  will  you,  being  a  man  of  your  breeding, 
>  rumed  under  a  bush,  like  a  beggar  ?  Get  you  to 
^*^u.  and  have  a  good  priest  that  can  tell  you  what 
'^  *^  is :  this  fellow  will  but  join  you  together  as 
"'7.'>in  wainscot ;  then,  one  of  you  will  prove  a  shrunk 
^"-"l  and.  like  green  timber,  warp,  warp. 

To-rk.  I  am  not  in  the  mind,  but  I  were  better  to 
>simed  of  him  than  of  another :  for  he  is  not  like 

■  "wry  me  well,  and  not  beinurell  married,  it  will 
^ » ffM  excuse  for  me  hereafter  to  leave  my  wife. 
I    ^  Go  thou  with  me,  and  let  me  counsel  thee. 


Tmuh.  Come,  sweet  Audrey : 
We  must  be  married,  or  we  must  live  in  bawdry. 
Farewell,  good  master  Oliver  I    Not 

O  sweet  Oliver  !  0  brave  Oliver  ! 
Leave  me  not  behind  thee : 

But  wend'  away,  begone,  I  say, 
I  will  not  to  wedding  bind'  thee. 
[Exeunt  Jaqdks,  Touchstone,  and  Audrxt. 
Sir  Oli.  'T  is  no  matter :  ne'er  a  fantastical  knave 
of  them  all  shall  flout  me  out  of  my  calling.      [Exit, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    Before  a  Cottage. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celu. 

Ros.  Never  talk  to  me  :  I  will  weep. 

CeL  Do,  I  pr'ythee  ;  but  yet  have  the  grace  to  con- 
sider, that  tears  do  not  become  a  man. 

Ros,  But  have  I  not  cause  to  weep  ? 

CeL  As  good  cause  as  one  would  desire :  therefore 
weep. 

Ros.  His  very  hair  is  %f  the  dissembling  oolour. 

CeL  Something  browner  than  Judsas.  Marry,  his 
kisFcs  are  Judas's  own  children. 

Ros.  V  faith,  his  hair  is  of  a  good  colour. 

CeL  An  excellent  oolour:  your  chestnut  was  ever 
the  only  colour. 

Ros.  And  his  kissing  is  as  full  of  sanctity  as  the 
touch  of  holy  bread. 

CeL  He  hath  bought  a  pair  of  oast  lips  of  Diana : 
a  nun  of  winters  sisterhood  kisses  not  more  religiously ; 
the  very  ice  of  chastity  is  in  them. 

Ros.  But  why  did  he  swear  he  would  come  this 
morning,  and  comes  not  ? 

CeL  Nay,  certainly,  there  is  no  truth  in  him. 

Ros.  Do  you  think  so  ? 

CeL  Yes :  I  think  he  is  not  a  pick-purse^  nor  a 
horse-stealer ;  but  for  his  verity  in  love,  I  do  think  him 
as  concave  as  a  covered*  goblet,  or  a  worm-eaten  nut. 

Ros.  Not  true  in  love  ? 

CeL  Yes,  when  he  is  in ;  but,  I  think  he  is  not  in. 

Ros.  You  have  heard  him  swear  downright,  he  was. 

CeL  Was  is  not  is :  besides,  the  oath  of  a  lover  is 
no  stronger  than  the  word  of  a  tapster ;  they  are  both 
the  coniirmers  of  false  reckonings.  He  attends  here 
in  the  forest  on  the  duke  your  father. 

Ros.  I  met  the  duke  yesterday,  and  had  much  ques- 
tion with  him.  He  asked  me,  of  what  parentage  I 
was  ?  I  told  him,  of  as  good  as  he ;  so  he  laughed, 
and  let  me  go.  But  what  talk  we  of  fathers,  when 
there  is  such  a  man  as  Orlando  ? 

CeL  0,  that 's  a  brave  man  !  he  writes  brave  verses, 
speaks  brave  words,  swears  brave  oaths,  aad  breaks 
them  bravely,  quite  traverse,  athwart  the  heart  of  his 
lover ;  as  a  puny  tilter.  that  spurs  his  horse  but  on  one 
side,  breaks  his  staff  like  a  noble  goose.  But  all's 
brave,  that  youth  mounts,  and  folly  guides. — ^Who 
oomes  here? 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Mistress,  and  master,  you  have  oft  inquir'd 
After  the  shepherd  that  oomplain'd  of  love. 
Who  you  saw  sitting  by  me  on  the  turf, 
Praising  the  proud  disdainful  shepherdess 
That  was  his  mistress. 

CeL  Well ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Cor.  If  you  will  see  a  pageant  truly  played, 
Between  the  pale  complexion  of  true  love. 
And  the  red  glow  of  scorn  and  proud  disdain, 
Gro  hence  a  little,  and  I  shall  conduct  you, 
If  you  will  mark  it. 


S'*^^-   » in  f.  •. :  H«*n)ii  ?    Et«n  m  :— Poor  i 
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Ros.  0 !  come,  let  ns  remove : 

The  flight  of  lovera  feedeth  those  in  love. — 
Bring  ub  to  this  sight,  and  you  shall  say 
I  'U  prove  a  husy  actor  in  their  play.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Enter  Silvius  and  Ph£B£. 

Sil,  Sweet  Phebe,  do  not  scorn  me ;  do  not,  Phebe : 
Say  that  you  love  me  not ;  but  say  not  so 
In  bitterness.    The  common  executioner, 
Whose  heart  th'  accustom'd  sight  of  death  makes  hard, 
Falls  not  the  axe  upon  the  humbled  neck,  • 
But  first  begs  pardon :  will  you  sterner  be 
Than  he  that  kills*  and  lives  by  bloody  drops  ? 
Enter  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Oorin,  behind. 

Phe.  I  would  not  be  thy  executioner : 
I  fly  thee,  for  I  would  not  injure  thee. 
Thou  telPst  me,  there  is  murder  in  mine  eye : 
'T  is  pretty,  sure,  and  very  probable, 
That  eyes,  that  are  the  fraiPit  and  softest  things, 
Who  shut  their  coward  gates  on  atomies. 
Should  be  call'd  tyrants,  butchers,  murderers  ! 
Now  I  do  frown  on  thee  wilh  all  my  heart ; 
And,  if  mine  eyes  can  wound,  now  let  them  kill  thee ; 
Now  counterfeit  to  swoon ;  why,  now  fall  down; 
Or,  if  thou  canst  not,  0,  for  shame,  for  shame  ! 
Lie  not,  to  say  mine  eyes  are  murderers. 
Now  show  the  wound  mine  eye  hath  made  in  thee : 
Scratch  thee  but  with  a  pin,  and  there  remains 
Some  scar  of  it ;  lean  but  upon  a  rush, 
The  cicatrice  and  palpable*  imprcfsare      v 
Thy  palm  some  moment  keeps ;  but  now  mine  eyes, 
Which  I  have  darted  at  thee,  hurt  thee  not, 
Nor,  I  am  sure,  there  is  no  force  in  eyes 
That  can  do  hurt. 

SU.  0 !  dear  Phebe, 

If  ever,  (as  that  ever  may  be  near) 
You  meet  in  some  fresh  cheek  the  power  of  fancy. 
Then  shall  you  know  the  wounds  invisible 
That  love's  keen  arrows  make. 

Phe.  But  till  that  time 

Gome  not  thou  near  me ;  and  when  that  time  comes 
Afflict  me  with  thy  mocks,  pity  me  not. 
As  till  that  time  I  shall  not  pity  thee. 

Ros.   [Advancing.]   And  why,  I  pray  you?     Who 
might  be  your  mother. 
That  you  insult,  exult,  and  all  at  once, 
Over  the  wretched  ?    What  though  you  have  no  beauty. 
As,  by  my  faith,  I  see  no  more  in  you 
Than  without  candle  may  go  dark  to  bed. 
Must  you  be  therefore  proud  and  pitiless  ? 
Why,  what  means  this  ?    Why  do  you  look  on  me  ? 
I  see  no  more  in  you,  than  in  tlie  ordinary 
Of  nature's  sale-work :— Od's  my  little  life ! 
I  think  she  means  to  tangle  my  eyes  too. 
No,  'faith,  proud  mistress,  hope  not  after  it : 
*T  is  not  your  inky  brows,  your  black-silk  hair, 
Your  bugle  eye-balls,  nor  your  cheek  of  cream. 
That  can  entame  my  spirits  to  your  worship. — 
You  foolish  shepherd,  wherefore  do  you  follow  her. 
Like  foggy  south,  puffing  with  wind  and  rain  ? 
You  are  a  thousand  times  a  propcrer  man. 
Than  she  a  woman :  't  is  such  fools  as  you, 
That  make  the  world  full  of  ill-favour'd  children. 
^T  is  not  her  glass,  but  you,  that  flatters  her ; 
And  out  of  you  she  sees  herself  more  proper, 
Than  any  of  her  lineaments  can  show  her.— 
But,  mistress,  know  yourself:  down  on  your  knees, 
And  thank  heaven  fasting  for  a  good  man's  love ; 


For  I  must  tell  you  friendly  in  your  ear, 
Sell  when  you  can :  you  are  not  for  all  markets. 
Cry  the  man  mercy ;  love  him ;  take  his  offer : 
Foul  is  most  foul,  being  foul  to  be  a  seoffer. 
So,  take  her  to  thee,  shepherd. — Fare  you  well. 

Phe.  Sweet  youth,  I  pray  you,  chide  a  year  together 
I  had  rather  hear  you  chide,  than  this  man  woo. 

Ros.  He's  fallen  in  love  with  your  foulness,  an 
she  '11  fall  in  love  with  my  anger.  If  it  be  so,  as  fu 
as  she  answers  thee  with  frowning  looks,  I  '11  sauo 
her  with  bitter  words.— Why  look  you  so  upon  me? 

Phe.  For  no  ill  will  I  bear  you. 

Ros.  I  pray  you,  do  not  fall  in  love  with  me, 
For  I  am  faker  than  vows  made  in  wine : 
Besides,  I  like  you  not. — ^If  you  will  know  my  house, 
'T  is  at  the  tuft  of  olives,  here  hard  by. — 
Will  you  go,  sister?— Shepherd,  ply  her  haid. — 
Come,  sister. — Shepherdess,  look  on  him  better, 
And  be  not  proud :  though  all  the  world  could  see. 
None  could  be  so  abus'd  in  sight  as  he. 
Come,  to  our  flock. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind,  Celia,  and  Coai 

Phe.  Dead  shepherd !  now  I  find  thy  saw  of  might 
"Who  ever  lov'd,  that  lov'd  not  at  first  sight?"* 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe  ! 

Phe.  Ha !  what  say'st  thou,  Silviu 

Sil.  Sweet  Phebe,  pity  me. 

Phe.  Why,  I  am  sorry  for  thec^  gentle  Silvius. 

Sil.  Wherever  sorrow  is,  relief  would  be : 
If  you  do  sorrow  at  my  grief  in  love, 
By  giving  love,  your  sorrow  and  my  grief 
Were  both  eztermin'd. 

Phe.  Thou  hast  my  love:  is  not  that  neighbourly 

Sil.  I  would  have  you. 

Phe.  Why,  that  were  covetousne 

Silvius,  the  time  was  that  I  hated  thee. 
And  yet  it  is  not  that  I  bear  thee  love ; 
But  since  that  thou  canst  talk  of  love  so  well, 
Thy  company,  which  erst  was  irksome  to  me, 
I  will  endure,  and  I  '11  employ  thee  too; 
But  do  not  look  for  farther  recompense, 
Than  thine  own  gladness  that  thou  art  employed. 

Sil.  So  holy,  and  so  perfect  is  my  love, 
And  I  in  such  a  poverty  of  grace. 
That  I  shall  think  it  a  most  plenteous  crop 
To  glean  the  broken  ears  after  the  man 
That  the  main  harvest  reaps .  ^loose  now  and  then 
A  scatter'd  smile,  and  that  I  'U  live  upon. 

Phe.  Know'st  thou  the  youth  that  spoke  to  me  i 
while? 

5t7.  Not  very  well,  but  I  have  met  him  oft ; 
And  he  hath  bought  the  cottage,  and  the  bounds. 
That  the  old  carlot  once  was  master  of. 

Phe.  Think  not  I  love  him,  though  I  ask  for  him 
'T  is  but  a  peevish  boy ; — ^yet  he  talks  well : — 
But  what  care  I  for  words  ?  yet  words  do  well, 
When  he  that  speaks  them  pleases  those  that  heax . 
It  is  a  pretty  youth : — not  very  pretty : — 
But,  sure,  he 's  proud ;  and  yet  his  pride  becomes  li 
He  '11  make  a  proper  man :  the  best  thing  in  him 
Is  his  complexion ;  and  faster  than  his  tongue 
Did  make  offence,  his  eye  did  heal  it  up. 
He  is  not  very  tall;  yet  for  his  years  he's  tali 
His  leg  is  but  so  so ;  and  yet 't  is  well : 
There  was  a  pretty  redness  in  his  lip ; 
A  little  riper,  and  more  lusty  red 
Than  that  mix'd  ixAis  cheek:  'twas  just  the  differs 
Betwixt  the  constant  red,  and  mingled  damask. 
There  be  some  women,  Silvius,  had  they  maik'd  b 
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In  pareals,  as  I  did,  'would  have  gone  near 

To  fall  in  lore  with  him ;  but  for  my  part 

I  lore  him  not,  nor  hate  him  not,  and  yet 

1  hare  more  eanae  to  hate  him  than  to  h>Ye  him ; 

For  vhat  had  he  to  do  to  chide  at  me  ? 

Be  taid  mine  eyes  were  black,  and  my.  hair  black; 

And.  DAW  I  am  remember'd,  aoom'd  at  me: 

I  Barrel  why  I  answer'd  not  again: 


Bat  that  '■  all  one ;  omittance  is  no  quittance. 
I  '11  write  to  him  a  very  taunting  letter^ 
And  thou  shalt  bear  it :  wilt  thou,  Silviua? 

Sil.  Phebe,  with  all  my  heart. 

Phe.  I  'U  write  it  straight 

The  matter  'a  in  my  head,  and  in  my  heart : 
I  will  be  bitter  with  him,  and  passing  abort. 


Go  with  me,  Silyius. 


[ExmMi. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Foreat  of  Arden. 
EfiUr  Rosalind,  Cklia,  and  Jaquxs. 

%.  I  pr'ythce,  pretty  youth,  let  me  be  better 
aqnainted  with  thee. 

Rqs.  They  aay,  you  are  a  melancholy  fellow; 

ib^.  I  am  ao :  I  do  love  it  better  than  laughing. 

R(s.  Those  that  are  in  extremity  of  either  are 
abofninable  fellowB,  and  betray  themaelves  to  every 
Bicd^m  censure  worse  than  drunkarda. 

Jsq.  Why,  't  ia  good  to  be  sad  and  say  nothing. 

Ros,    Why  then,  't  is  good  to  be  a  post. 

kq.  I  have  neither  the  scholar's  melancholy,  which 
if  emulation ;  nor  the  musician's,  which  is  fantastical ; 
nor  the  courtier's,  which  ia  proud ;  nor  the  aoldier's, 
vtiich  is  ambitious ;  nor  the  lawyer's,  which  is  politic; 
Jim  the  lady's,  which  ia  nice;  nor  the  lover's,  which  is 
1.1  these ;  but  it  is  a  melancholy  of  mine  own,  com- 
poooded  of  many  simples,  extracted  from  many  objects, 
ani  ijideed,  the  sundry  contemplation  of  my  travels ; 
vjieh  by'  often  rumination  wraps  me  in  a  moat 
biinjoroua  aadness. 

Ros.  A  traveller!  By  my  faith,  you  have  great 
r^aKn  to  be  sad.  I  fear,  you  have  sold  your  own 
Wni^  to  see  other  men'a;  then,  to  have  seen  much, 
isd  to  have  nothing,  is  to  have  rich  eyes  and  poor 

kq.  Yea,  I  have  gained  my  experience. 
Enter  Orlando. 

Rra.  And  your  experience  makes  you  sad.  I  had 
n^trfr  have  a  fool  to  make  me  merry,  than  experience 
W"  make  me  sad.     And  to  travel  for  it  too  ! 

Ori.  Good  day,  and^happiness,  dear  Rosalind. 

%.  Nay  then,  God  be  wi'  you,  an  you  talk  in  blank 
T^-e.  [Exit 

Ros.  Farewell,  monsieur  traveller:  look  you  lisp, 
id  wear  strange  suits;  disable  all  the  benefits  of  your 
e'n country;  be  out  of  love  with  your  nativity,  and 
i\anft  chide  God  for  making  you  that  countenance 
f  3Q  are.  or  I  ^-ill  scarce  think  you  have  a  warn  in  a 
.^adola, — Why,  how  now,  Orlando !  where  have  you 
-•-3  all  this  while?  You  a  lover?  An  you  serve  me 
K-b  another  trick,  never  come  in  my  sight  more. 

Orl  My  fair  Rosalind,  I  come  within  an  hour  of  my 
r'^nise. 

RiM.  Break  an  hour's  promise  in  love !  He  that 
^W  divide  a  minute  into  a  thousand  parts,  and  break 
':*apartof  the  thousandth  part  of  a  minute  in  the 
tftirs  of  love,  it  may  be  Faid  of  him,  that  Cupid  hath 
'^H1^  him  o'   the  shoulder,  but  I  '11  warrant  him 

^r»-ihole.   , 

Orl.  Pardon  me,  dear  Rosalind. 

R^.  Nay,  an  you  be  so  tardy,  come  no  more  in  my 
i^t :  I  had  as  lief  be  woo'd  of  a  snail. 

W.  (h'a  snail? 


1  vHieli  mj  **  i*  the  readini;  of  the  9d  folio ;  adopted  hf  Knight. 
am»  :  ia  f.  e.     HannMr  al«o  inggMted  the  ohanjc*. 


Ros.  Ay,  of  a  snail ;  for  though  he  cornea  alowly, 
he  carries  his  house  on  his  head,  a  better  jointure,  I 
think,  than  you  make  a  woman.  Beaidea,  he  brings 
his  destiny  with  him.  * 

Orl.  What's  that? 

Ros,  Why,  horns ;  which  such  aa  you  are  fain  to  be 
beholden  to  your  wivea  for :  but  he  eomea  armed  in  his 
fortune,  and  preventa  the  alander  of  his  wile. 

Orl,  Virtue  is  no  horn-maker,  and  my  Roaalind  is 
virtuoua. 

Ros.  And  I  am  your  Rosalind. 

Cel.  It  pleases  him  to  call  you  so ;  but  he  hat^  a 
Rosalind  of  a  better  leer*  than  you. 

Ros.  Come,  woo  me,  woo  me ;  for  now  I  am  in  a 
holiday  humour,  and  like  enough  to  consent. — ^What 
would  you  say  to  me  now,  an  I  were  your  very  very 
Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  would  kiss  before  I  spoke. 

Ros.  Nay,  you  were  better  speak  first;  and  when 
you  were  gravelled  for  lack  of  matter,  you  might  take 
occasion  to  kiss.  Very  good  orators,  when  they  are 
out.  they  will  spit ;  and  for  lovers,  lacking  (God  warn 
us !)  matter,  the  cleanliest  shift  is  to  kiaa. 

Orl.  How  if  the  kiss  be  denied  ? 

Ros.  Then  she  puts  you  to  entreaty,  and  there 
begins  new  matter. 

Orl.  Who  could  be  out,  being  before  his  beloved 
mistress  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  that  should  you,  if  I  were  your  mis- 
tress, or  I  should  thank  my  honesty  rather  than  my 
wit.* 

OrL  What,  out  of  my  suit? 

Ros,  Not  out  of  your  apparel,  and  yet  out  of  your 
suit.     Am  not  I  your  Rosalind  ? 

Orl.  I  take  some  joy  to  say  you  are,  because  I  would 
be  talking  of  her. 

Ros.  Well,  in  her  person  I  say — ^I  will  not  have  you, 

Orl.  Then,  in  mine  own  person,  I  die. 

Ros.  No,  'faith,  die  by  attorney.  The  poor  world  ia 
almost  aix  thouaand  years  old,  and  in  all  this  time  there 
was  not  any  man  died  in  his  own  person,  videlicet^  in  a 
love-cause.  Troilus  had  his  brains  dashed  out  with  a 
Grecian  club ;  yet  he  did  what  he  could  to  die  before, 
and  he  is  one  of  the  patterns  of  love.  Leander,  h* 
would  have  lived  many  a  fair  year,  though  Hero  had 
turned  nun,  if  it  had  not  been  for  a  hot  midsummer 
night ;  for,  good  youth,  he  went  but  forth  to  wash  him 
in  the  Hellespont,  and,  being  taken  with  the  cramp, 
was  drowned,  and  the  foolish  coroners^  of  that  age 
found  it  was — Hero  of  Sestos.  But  these  are  all  lies 
men  have  died  from  time  to  time,  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love. 

Orl.  I  would  not  have  my  right  Roaalind*  of  thii 
mind,  for,  I  protest,  her  frown  might  kill  me. 

Ros.  By  this  hand,  it  will  not  kill  a  fly.    But  come, 

Fntur;     *  think  my  honMty  ranker  than  my  wit  r  in  f.  r. 
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now  I  will  be  yonr  Rosalind  in  a  more  coming-on-dis- 
position,  and  ask  me  what  you  will,  I  will  grant  it. 

Orl.  Then  love  me.  Rosalind.  [all. 

Ros.  Yea,  faith  will  I ;  Fridays,  and  Satardaya,  and 

Orl.  And  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Ron.  Ay,  and  twenty  such. 

Orl,  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Ros.  Are  you  not  good  ? 

Orl.  I  hope  so. 

Ros.  Why,  then,  can  one  desire  too  much  of  a  good 
thing  ? — Come,  sister,  you  shall  be  the  priest,  and  marry 
us.— Give  me  your  hand,  Orlando. — What  do  you  say, 
sister  ? 

Orl.  Pray  thee,  marry  us. 

Cel.  I  cannot  say  the  words. 

Ros,  You  must  begin, — "  Will  you,  Orlando," — 

Cel.  Go  to. — ^Will  you,  Orlando,  have  to  wife  this 
Rosalind  ?  * 

Orl  I  will. 

Ros.  Ay,  but  when? 

Orl,  Why  now ;  as  fast  as  she  can  marry  us. 

Ros.  Then  you  must  say, — "  I  take  thee,  Rosalind, 
for  wife." 

Orl.  I  take  thee,  Rosalind,  for  wife. 

Ros.  I  might  ask  you  for  your  commission ;  but, — 
I  ^o  take  thee,  Orlando,  for  my  husband.  There 's  a 
girl,  goes  before  the  priest ;  and,  certainly,  a  woman's 
thought  runs  before  her  actions. 

Orl,  So  do  all  thoughts :  tliey  are  winged. 

Ros.  Now  tell  me,  how  long  you  would  have  her, 
after  you  have  possessed  her  ? 

Orl,  For  ever,  and  a  day. 

Ros.  Say  a  day,  without  the  ever.  No,  no,  Orlando : 
men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they 
wed :  maids  are  May  when  they  are  maids,  but  the 
sky  changes  when  they  are  wives.  I  will  be  more 
jealous  of  thee  than  a  Barbary  cock-pigeon  over  his 
hen ',  more  clamorous  than  a  parrot  against  rain ;  more 
!iew-fangied  than  an  ape ;  more  giddy  in  my  desires 
than  a  monkey :  I  will  weep  for  nothing,  like  Diana  in 
the  fountain,  and  I  will  do  that  when  you  are  disposed 
to  be  merry ;  I  will  laugh  like  a  hyen,  and  that  when 
thou  art  inclined  to  sleep. 

Orl.  But  will  my  Rosalind  do  so  ? 

Ros.  By  my  life,  she  will  do  as  I  do. 

Orl.  0 !  but  she  is  wise. 

Ros.  Or  else  she  could  not  have  the  wit  to  do  this : 
the  -wiser,  the  waywarder.  Make^  the  doors  upon  a 
woman's  wit,  and  it  will  out  at  the  casement :  shut 
that,  and  't  will  out  at  the  key-hole ;  stop  that,  \  will 
fly  with  the  smoke  out  at  the  chimney. 

Orl.  A  man  that  had  a  wife  with  such  a  wit,  he 
might  say. — "Wit,  whither  wilt?" 

Ros.  Nay,  you  migh^  keep  that  check  for  it,  till  you 
met  your  wife's  wit  going  to  your  neighbour's  bed. 

Orl.  And  what  wit  could  wit  have  to  excuse  that  ? 

Ros.  Marry,  to  say, — she  came  to  seek  you  there. 
You  shall  never  take  her  without  her  answer,  unless 
you  take  her  without  her  tongue.  0 !  that  woman 
that  cannot  make  her  fault  her  husband's  accusing,* 
let  her  never  nurse  her  child  herself,  for  she  will  breed 
it  like  a  fool. 

Orl,  For  these  two  hours,  Rosalind,  I  will  leave  thee. 

Ros,  Alas !  dear  love,  I  cannot  lack  thee  two  hours. 

Orl.  I  must  attend  the  duke  at  dinner:  by  two 
o'clock. I  will  be  with  thee  again. 

Ros,  Ay,  go  your  ways,  go  your  ways.— I  knew  what 
you  would  prove ;  my  friends  told  me  as  much,  and  I 
thought  no  less : — ^that  flattering  tongue  of  yours  won 


me : — ^'t  is  but  one  cast  away,  and  so,— come^  death !— ■ 
Two  o'clock  is  your  hour  ? 

Orl,  Ay,  sweet  Rosalind. 

Ros.  By  my  troth,  and  in  good  earnest,  and  so  God 
mend  me,  and  by  all  pretty  oaths  that  are  not  danger* 
ous,  if  you  break  one  jot  of  your  promise,  or  come  one 
minute  behind  your  hour,  I  will  think  you  the  mosi 
pathetical  break-promise,  and  the  most  hollow  lover, 
and  the  most  unworthy  of  her  you  call  Rosalind,  thai 
may  be  chosen  out  of  the  gross  band  of  the  unfaithful* 
Therefore,  beware  my  censure,  and  keep  your  promise. 

Orl.  With  no  less  religion,  than  if  thou  wert  indeed 
my  Rosalind :  «o,  adieu. 

Ros.  Well,  time  is  the  old  justice  that  examines  al] 
such  ofienders,  and  let  time  \rf  you*.    Adieu  ! 

[JSrt^  Orlakdo 

Cel,  You  have  simply  misused  our  sex  in  your  love 
prate.  We  roust  have  your  doublet  and  hose  plucke< 
over  your  head,  and  show  the  world  what  the  bird  hat] 
done  to  her  own  nest. 

Ros.  0 !  coz,  ooz,  coz,  my  pretty  little  ooz,  that  thot 
didst  know  how  many  fathom  deep  I  am  in  love  !  6q 
it  cannot  be  sounded :  my  aflection  hath  an  unknowi 
bottom,  like  the  bay  of  Portugal. 

Cel.  Or  rather,  bottomless ;  that  as  £ut  as  you  pou 
affection  in,  it  runs  out. 

Ros.  No ;  that  same  wicked  bastard  of  Venus,  tbi 
was  begot  of  thought,  conceived  of  spleen,  and  bom  a 
madness ;  that  blind  rascally  boy.  that  abuses  ever 
one's  eyes,  because  his  own  are  out,  let  him  be  judg 
how  deep  I  am  in  love. — ^I  '11  tell  thee,  Aliena,  I  canm 
be  out  of  the  sight  of  Orlando.  I  '11  go  find  a  shadow 
and  sigh  till  he  come. 

Cel,  And  I  '11  sleep.  [Extwa^ 

SCENE  II.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Efder  Jaques  and  Lords^  like  Foresters, 
Jaa.  Which  is  he  that  killed  the  deer? 

1  txyrd.  Sir,  it  was  I. 

Jag.  Let 's  present  him  to  the  duke,  like  a  Roma 
conqueror ;  and  it  would  do  well  to  set  the  deer's  lion 
upon  his  head  for  a  branch  of  victory. — ^Have  you  x 
song,  forester,  for  this  purpose  ? 

2  Lord,  Yes,  sir. 

Jaq,  Sing  it :  't  is  no  matter  how  it  be  in  tune,  so 
make  noise  enough. 

SONO. 

Tflua  shaU  he  have  that  kiWd  the  deer  f 
His  leather  skin,  and  horns  to  wear. 
Take  thou  no  scorn  to  toear  the  horn; 
It  VHis  a  crest  ere  thou  wast  bom. 

Thy  father^s  father  wore  itj 
Am  thy  father  bore  it: 
The  horn,  the  horn,  the  lusty  horn, 
Is  not  a  thing  to  laugh  to  scorn, 

[Elxeut 

SCENE  in.— The  Forest. 
Enter  Rosalind  and  Celia. 
Ros,  How  say  you  now?  Is  it  not  past  two  o'clod 
And  here  much  Orlando ! 

Cel,  I  warrant  you,  with  pure  love,  and  tronbli 
brain, 
He  hath  ta'en  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  gone*  forth— 
To  sleep.    Look,  who  comes  here.        ^ 
Enter  Silvius. 
Sil.  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth. — 
My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this : 

[Giving  a  ktter,^    Ros.  readn  \ 


rrh«a  nng  hi 
houM :  the  n 
■h^l  hear  tX 
hurd«n.] 


1  Make  uwt.     •  oooaaioa :  in  f.  •.     *  Not  in  f.  •.     « is  cone :  in  f.  o.     ■  The  nat  of  this  itage  dtnction  not  in  L  e. 
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I  kivw  not  the  oontento ;  but  as  I  guess, 
By  tlie  stem  brow  and  waspish  action, 
Which  she  did  use  as  the  was  writing  of  it, 
h  bein  an  angry  tcniour.     Pardon  me, 
I UB  bot  as  a  guiltless  messenger. 

Ros.  Pfttience  herself  would  startle  at  this  letter, 
Aad  pUy  the  swaggerer :  bear  this,  bear  all. 
^  says,  I  am  not  fair ;  that  J  lack  manners ; 
Sin  calls  me  proud,  and  that  she  could  not  love  me, 
Werv  man  as  rare  as  Phoenix.     Od's  my  will ! 
Her  iore  is  not  the  hare  that  I  do  hunt : 
Whx  writes  she  so  to  me  ? — Well,  shepherd,  well ; 
His  U  a  letter  of  your  own  device. 

Sd.  No,  I  protest ;  I  know  not  the  contents : 
fbebe  did  write  it. 

Ros.  Come^  come,  you  are  a  fool, 

And  turn'd  into  the  extremity  of  Ioyc. 
I  sav  her  hand :  she  has  a  leathern  hand, 
A  freestone-oolonr'd  hand  :  I  yerily  did  think 
Tbat  her  old  gloves  were  on,  but  H  was  her  hands : 
Sbe  had  a  housewife's  hand :  but  that  'i  no  matter. 
I  Sir.  she  never  did  invent  this  letter ; 
7ffl.<  is  a  man's  invention,  and  his  hand. 
Si/.  Sue,  it  is  hers. 

Rss.  Why,  't  is  a  boisterous  and  a  cruel  style, 
A  ^Me  for  ehallengers :  why,  she  defies  me, 
like  Turk  to  Christian.     Woman's  gentle  brain 
C«dd  not  drop  forth  such  giant-rude  invention, 
Scdi  Elhiop  words,  blacker  in  their  effect 
Tbas  in  their  countenance. — ^Will  you  hear  the  letter? 

Sd.  So  please  you ;  for  I  never  heard  it  yet. 
Yet  heard  too  much  of  Phebe's  cruelty. 
Ros.  She  Phebes  me.     Mark  how  the  tyrant  writes. 

"  Art  thou  god  to  shepherd  turn'd. 

That  a  maiden's  heart  hath  bum'd?"— 
Cn  a  voman  rail  thus  ? 
Sa,  Call  jofa  this  railing  ? 
Ru.  ^  Why,  thy  godhead  laid  apart, 

Warr'st  thou  with  a  woman's  heart  ?" 
Did  ?ga  ever  hear  such  railing  ?-— 

^  Whiles  the  eye  of  man  did  woo  me, 

That  eould  do  no  vengeance  to  me."— 
Usasin*  rae,  a  beast.— 

^  If  the  seom  of  your  bright  eyne 

Have  power  to  raise  such  love  in  mine, 

Alack !  in  me  what  strange  effect 

Would  they  work  in  mild  aspect  ? 

Whiles  you  chid  me,  I  did  love ; 

How  then  might  your  prayers  move  ? 

He  that  brings  this  love  to  thee. 

Little  knows  this  love  in  me : 

And  by  him  seal  up  thy  mind ; 

Whether  that  thy  youth  and  kind 

Will  the  faithful  offer  take 

Of  me.  and  all  that  I  can  make ; 

Or  else  by  him  my  love  deny, 

And  then  I  '11  study  how  to  die." 
^.  Call  yon  this  chiding? 
Cfi.  Alas,  poor  shepherd  ! 

Ras.  Do  you  pity  him  ?  no ;  he  deserves  no  pity. — 
"^'X  thoQ  love  such  a  woman  ? — ^What,  to  make  thee 
iB  isitramcnt,  and  play  false  strains  upon  thee  ?  not  to 
V  «Bdured ! — ^WelK  go  your  way  to  her,  (for  I  see, 
^  bsth  made  thee  a  tame  snake)  and  say  this  to 
W:— that  if  she  love  me,  I  charge  her  to  love  thee ; 
-  ^  will  not,  I  will  never  have  her,  unless  thou 
iMrsai  for  her. — ^If  you  be  a  true  lover,  hence,  and  not 
ivwd,  for  here  comes  more  company.  [Exit  Silvius. 
Enter  Oliver. 
I     OK.  G4od  moviow,  fair  ones.  Pray  you,^  you  knowj 


Where  in  the  purlieus  of  this  forest  stands 
A  sheep-cote,  fenc'd  about  with  olive-trees  ? 

Cel.  West  of  this  place,  down  in  the  neighbooi 
bottom: 

The  rank  of  osiers,  by  the  murmuring  stream, 
Left  on  your  right  hand,  brings  you  to  the  place. 
But  at  this  hour  thQ  house  doth  keep  itself; 
There 's  none  within. 

OH,  If  that  an  eye  may  profit  by  a  tongue, 
Then  should  I  know  you  by  description ; 
Such  garments,  and  such  years : — **  The  boy  is  fair. 
Of  female  favour,  and  bestows  himself 
Like  a  ripe  sister :  the  woman  low. 
And  browner  than  her  brother."    Are  not  you 
The  owner  of  the  house  I  did  inquiro  for  ? 

Cel.  It  is  no  boast,  being  ask'd.  to  say,  we  are. 

OH.  Orlando  doth  commend  him  to  you  both; 
And  to  that  youth,  he  calls  his  Rosalind, 
He  sends  this  bloody  napkin.    Are  you  he  ? 

Ros,  I  am.    What  must  we  understand  by  this? 

OH.  Some  of  my  shame ;  if  you  will  know  of  me 
What  man  I  am,  and  how,  and  why,  and  whero 
This  handkerchief  was  stain*d. 

Cel.  I  pray  you,  tell  it. 

OH,  When  last  the  young  Orlando  parted  from  you, 
He  left  a  promise  to  return  again 
Within  an  hour ;  and,  pacing  through  the  forest. 
Chewing  the  food  of  sweet  and  bitter  fancy, 
Lo,  wbit  befel !  he  threw  his  eye  aside. 
And,  mark,  what  object  did  present  itself! 
Under  an  old  oak,  whose  boughs  were  mossM  with  age, 
And  high  top  bald  with  dry  antiquity, 
A  wretched  ragged  man,  o'ergrown  with  hair. 
Lay  sleeping  on  his  back :  about  his  neck 
A  green  and  gilded  snake  had  wreath'd  itself. 
Who  with  her  head,  nimble  in  threats,  approach'd 
The  opening  of  his  noauth ;  but  suddenly. 
Seeing  Orlando,  it  unlink'd  itself, 
And  with  indented  glides  did  slip  away 
Into  a  bush ;  under  which  bush's  shade 
A  lioness,  with  udders  all  drawn  dry. 
Lay  coaching,  head  on  ground,  with  catlike  watch, 
When  that  the  sleeping  man  should  stir ;  for  't  is 
The  royal  disposition  of  that  beast. 
To  prey  on  nothing  that  doth  seem  as  dead. 
This  seen,  Orlando  did  approach  the  man. 
And  found  it  was  his  brother,  his  elder  brother. 

Cel.  O !  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  that  same  brothel : 
And  he  did  render  him  the  most  unnatural 
That  liv'd  'mongst  men.  i 

OH.  And  well  he  might  so  do, 

For  well  I  know  he  was  unnatural. 

Ros.  But,  to  Orlando.— Did  he  leave  him  there. 
Food  to  the  suck'd  and  hunjry  lioness  ? 

OH.  Twice  did  he  turn  his  back,  and  purpos'd  so; 
But  kindness,  nobler  ever  than  revenge, 
And  nature,  stronger  than  his  just  occasion. 
Made  him  give  battle  to  the  lioness, 
Who  quickly  fell  before  him :  in  which  hurtling 
From  miserable  slumber  I  awak'd. 

Cel.  Are  you  his  brother  ? 

Ros.  Was  it  you  he  resou'd  ? 

Cel.  Was 't  you  that  did  so  oft  contrive  to  kill  him  ? 

OH.  'T  was  I ;  but 't  is  not  I.    I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  since  my  conversion 
So  sweetly  tastes,  being  the  thing  I  am. 

Ros.  But,  for  the  bloody  napkin  ? 

OH.  By  and  by. 

When  from  the  first  to  last,  betwixt  us  two. 
Tears  our  reoountments  had  most  kindly  bath'd. 
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Amj  how  I  oame  into  that  desert  place, 
In  brief,  he  led  me  to  the  gentle  duke, 
Who  gave  me  freeh  array,  and  entertainment, 
Committing  me  unto  my  brother's  love : 
I     Who  led  me  instantly  unto  his  cave, 
I     There  stripp'd  himself;  and  here,  upon  his  arm, 
I      The  lioness  had  torn  some  flesh  a^y, 
{     Which  all  this  while  had  bled ;  and  now  he  fainted, 
,     And  cried  in  fainting  upon  Rosalind. 

Brief,  I  recover'd  him,  bound  up  his  wound ; 
And,  after  some  small  space,  being  strong  at  heart, 
He  sent  me  hither,  stranger  as  I  am. 
To  tell  this  story^  that  you  might  excuse 
His  brokeh  promise ;  and  to  give  this  napkin, 
Dyed  in  his  blood,  unto  the  shepherd  youth 
That  he  in  sport  doth  call  his  Rosalind. 

Cel,  Why,  how  now,  Ganymede  ?  sweet  Ganymede  ? 

[Rosalind  svooons. 
OH.  Many  will  swoon  when  they  do  look  on  blood. 
Cel,  There  is  more  in  it. — Cousin ! — Ganymede  ! 
OIL  Look,  he  recoyers.  [Raising  her.^ 

Ros,  I  would  I  were  at  home. 


Cel.  We  '11  lead  you  thithsr^ 

I  pray  you,  will  you  take  him  by  the  arm  ? 

Oli.  Be  of  good  cheer,  youth.— »You  a  man  ?  Yoa  lack 
A  man's  heart. 

Ros.  I  do  so,  I  confess  it.  Ah,  sirrah  *  abody  would 
think  this  was  well  counterfeited.  I  pray  you,  tell 
your  brother  how  well  I  counterfeited. — Heigh  ho !  - 

Oli.  This  was  not  counterfeit:  there  is  too  great 
testimony  in  your  complexion,  that  it  was  a  passion  of 
earnest. 

Ros.  Counterfeit,  I  assure  you. 

Oli.  Well  then,  take  a  good  heart,  and  counterfeit 
to  be  a  man. 

Ros.  So  I  do ;  but,  i'  faith,  I  should  haye  been  a 
woman  by  right. 

Cel.  Come;  you  look  paler  and  paler:  pray  you, 
draw  homewards,— <jood  sir,  go  with  us. 

Oli.  That  will  I,  for  I  must  bear  answer  back. 
How  you  excuse  my  brother,  Rosalind. 

Ros.  I  shall  devise  something.  But,  I  pray  you, 
commend  my  counterfeiting  to  him.— Will  yon  go? 

[EzeniU. 


ACT    V, 


SCENE  I.— The  Forest  of  Arden. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 

Touch.  We  shall  find  a  time,  Audrey:  patience, 
gentle  Audrey. 

Aud.  'Faith,  the  priest  was  good  enough,  for  all  the 
old  gentleman's  saying. 

Touch.  A  most  wicked  sir  Oliver,  Audrey ;  a  most 
vile  Mar-text.  But,  Audrey ;  there  is  a  youth  here  in 
the  forest  lays  claim  to  you. 

Aud.  Ay,  I  know  who  't  is ;  he  hath  no  interest  in 
me  in  the  world.     Here  comes  the  man  you  mean. 
Enter  William. 

Touch.  It  is  meat  and  drink  to  me  to  see  a  clown. 
By  my  troth,  we  that  have  good  wits  have  much  to 
answer  for :  we  shall  be  flouting ;  we  cannot  hold. 

Will.  Good  even,  Audrey. 

Aud.  God  ye  good  even,  William. 

Will.  And  good  even  to  you,  sir. 

Touch.  Good  even,  gentle  friend.  Cover  thy  head, 
cover  thy  head :  nay,  pr'ythee,  be  covered.  How  old 
ard  you,  friend^ 

Will.  Five  and  twenty,  sir. 

Touch.  A  ripe  age.    Is  thy  name  William  ? 

Will.  William,  sir. 

Touch.  A  fair  name.    Wast  bom  i'  the  forest  here  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  thank  God. 

Tmich.  Thank  God ; — a  good  answer.    Art  rich  ? 

Will.  'Faith,  sir^  so,  so. 

Touch.  So,  so,  IS  good,  very  good,  very  excellent 
good : — and  yet  it  is  not ;  it  is  but  so  so.   Art  thou  wise  ? 

Will.  Ay,  sir,  I  have  a  pretty  wit. 

Touch.  Why,  thou  say'st  well.  I  do  now  remember 
a  saying;  "The  fool  doth  think  he  is  wise,  but  the 
wise  man  knows  himself  to  be  a  fool."  The  heathen 
philosopher,  when  he  had  a  desire  to  eat  a  grape,  would 
open  his  lips  when  he  put  it  into  his  mouth,  meaning 
thereby,  that  grapes  were  made  to  eat,  and  lips  to  open. 
You  do  love  this  maid  ? 

Will.  I  do,  sir. 

Touch.  Give  me  your  hand.    Art  thou  learned  ? 

Will.  No,  sir. 


Touch.  Then  learn  this  of  me.  To  have,  is  to  have ; 
for  it  is  a  figure  in  rhetoric,  that  drink,  being  poured 
out  of  a  cup  into  a  glass,  by  filling  the  one  doUi  empty 
the  other ;  for  all  your  writers  do  consent,  that  qme  n 
he :  now,  you  are  not  tpse,  for  I  am  he. 

H^.  Which  he,  sir? 

Touch.  He,  sir,  that  must  marry  this  woman.  There 
fore,  you  clown,  abandon,— which  is  in  the  vulgar, 
loave,  the  society, — ^which  in  the  boorish  is,  company, 
^-of  this  female^ — ^which  in  the  common  is,  woman; 
which  together  is,  abandon  the  society  of  this  female, 
or,  clown  thou  perishest :  or,  to  thy  better  understand- 
ing.  diest;  or,  to  wit,  I  kill  thee,  make  thee  away, 
translate  thy  Ufe  into  death,  thy  liberty  into  bondage. 
I  will  deal  in  poison  with  thee,  or  in  bastinado,  or  in 
steel :  I  will  bandy  with  thee  in  faction ;  I  will  over- 
run thee  with  policy ;  I  will  kill  thee  a  hundred  and 
fi^  ways :  therefore  tremble,  and  depart. 

Aud.  Do,  good  William. 

Will.  God  rest  you  merry,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  Corin. 

Cor.  Our  master  and  mistress  seek  yoa:  eome,away, 
away! 

Touch.  Trip,  Audrey;  trip,  Audrey .^^I  attend,  1 
attend.  [JE^x^tml. 

SCENE  n.— The  Same. 
Enter  Orlando  and  Oliver. 

Orl.  Is 't  possible,  that  on  so  little  acquaintance  you 
should  like  her  ?  that,  but  seeing,  you  8lM>uld  love  her ; 
and,  loving,  woo ;  and,  wooing,  she  should  grant  ?  and 
will  you  persever  to  enjoy  her  r 

Oli.  Neither  call  the  giddiness  of  it  in  question,  the 
poverty  of  her,  the  small  acquaintance,  my  sudden  woo- 
ing, nor  her  sudden  consenting;  but  say  with  me,  I 
love  Aliena ;  say  with  her,  that  she  loves  me ;  orasent 
with  both,  that  we  may  enjoy  each  other :  it  shall  be 
to  your  good ;  for  my  faUier's  house,  and  all  the  revenna 
that  was  old  sir  Rowland's,  will  1  estate  upon  yoa,  and 
here  live  and  die  a  shephexii. 

Orl.  You  have  my  consent. 
Let  your  wedding  be  to-morrow :  thither  will  1 
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hvite  the  doke,  and  all 's  ocmtentad  foUowan. 

Enter  Rosalind. 
Go  jw,  and  prepare  Aliena ',  for,  look  you, 
Sen  comes  my  Rosalind. 

Ro8,  God  save  you,  brother. 

Oil.  And  you,  fair  sister.  [Exit, 

Rm.  01  my  dear  Orlando,  how  it  grierea  me  to  see 
tliee  wear  thy  heart  in  a  soarf .  , 

(hi.  It  is  my  arm. 

Ros.  I  thought  thy  heart  had  been  wounded  with 
the  claws  of  a  lion. 

Ori  Wounded  it  is,  but  with  the  eyes  of  a  lady. 

Rm.  Did  your  brother  tell  you  how  I  counterfeited 
to  fwoon,  when  he  showed  me  your  handkerchief? 

Orl  Ay.  and  greater  wonders  than  that. 

Rot.  0 !  I  know  where  you  are. — ^Nay,  't  is  true : 
tLfre  was  never  any  thing  so  sudden,  but  the  fight  of 
tvo  nnoj  and  Caesar's  thrasonical  brag  of— ^^  I  came, 
aw."  and  "  overcame :"  for  your  brother  and  my  sister 
fio  ttoner  met,  but  they  looked ;  no  sooner  looked,  but 
tbey  loved;  no  aooner  loved,  but  they  sighed;  no 
MMoer  sighed,  but  they  asked  one  another  the  reason ; 
DO  sooner  knew  the  reason,  but  they  sought  the  re- 
QMdy:  and  in  these  degrees  have  they  made  a  pair  of 
riire  to  marriage,  which  they  will  climb  incontinent, 
»r  f Iw  be  incontinent  before  marriage.  They  are  in 
ibe  Tiery  wrath  of  love,  and  they  will  together :  dubs 
fluoot  part  them. 

Ori  They  shall  be  married  to-morrow,  and  I  will 
bid  the  duke  to  the  nuptial.  But,  0 !  how  bitter  a 
ming  it  is  to  look  into  happiness  through  another  man's 
(yes !  By  so  much  the  more  shall  I  to*morrow  be  at 
the  height  of  heart-heaviness,  by  how  much  I  shall 
think  my  brother  happy  in  having  what  he  wishes  for. 

RcM.  Why  then,  to-morrow  I  cannot  serve  your  turn 
ier  Rosalind? 

Od.  I  can  live  no  longer  by  thinking. 

Rm.  I  will  weary  you,  then,  no  longer  with  idle  talk- 
m.  Know  of  me,  then,  (for  now  I  speak  to  some  pur- 
pixe)  that  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  oon- 
oex  I  speak  not  this,  that  you  should  bear  a  good 
spuiion  of  my  knowledge,  insomuch,  I  say,  I  know  you 
ire:  neither  do  I  labour  for  a  greater  esteem  than  may 
:b  tome  Uttle  measure  draw  a  belief  from  you,  to  do 
%9iii9elf  good,  and  not  to  grace  me.  Believe  then,  if 
TOQ  p2«mM,  that  I  can  do  strange  things.  1  have,  since 
I  w«  three  years  old,  oonversed  with  a  magician,  most 
p>foand  in  his  art,  and  yet  not  damnable.  If  you  do 
Ssre  Rosalind  so  near  the  heart  as  your  gesture  cries  it 
«ci^  when  your  brother  marries  Aliens,  shall  you  marry 
W.  I  faiow  into  what  straits  of  fortune  she  is  driven ; 
tad  it  is  not  impossible  to  me,  if  it  appear  not  incon- 
T*ajcnt  to  you,  to  set  her  before  your  eyes  to-morrow, 
luunan  as  she  is,  and  without  any  danger. 

Ori  Speak'st  thou  in  sober  meanings  ? 

Riu.  By  my  life,  I  do  ;  which  1  tender  dearly, 
'>9oii^  I  say  I  am  a  magician.  Therefore,  put  you 
fi  yoor  best  array,  bid  your  fijends,  for  if  you  will  be 
'^onried  to-morrow,  you  shall,  and  to  Rosaiind,  if  you 
nil 

Enter  Sn^vius  and  Phkbx. 
I^;  here  comes  a  lover  of  mine,  and  a  lover  of  hers. 

fke,  Tonth,  you  have  done  me  ipuch  ungentleneas, 
Td  fhow  the  letter  that  I  writ  to  you. 

Ret.  I  care  not,*  if  I  have ;  it  is  my  study 
To  Kcm  despitefiil  and  ungentle  to  you. 
\n  ut  there  follow'd  by  a  faithful  shepherd : 
^  npon  him,  love  him ;  he  worships  you. 

Pie.  Good  shepherd,  tell  this  youth  what 't  ia  to  love. 


SU.  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  sighs  and  tears  i 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl,  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil,  It  is  to  be  all  made  of  faith  and  serrioe; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe.  And  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl,  And  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  I  for  no  woman. 

Sil,  It  is  to  be  sil  made  of  fantasy. 
All  made  of  passion,  and  sil  made  of  wishes ; 
All  adoration,  duty,  and  obedience^ ; 
All  humbleness,  all  patience,  and  impatience; 
All  purity,  all  trial,  all  observance ; 
And  so  am  I  for  Phebe. 

Phe,  And  so  am  I  for  Ganymede. 

Orl,  And  so  am  I  for  Rosalind. 

Ros.  And  so  am  I  for  no  woman. 

Phe.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  youT 

[7b  Ro8AUiii>. 

Sil.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

[To  Phebb. 

Orl.  If  this  be  so,  why  blame  you  me  to  love  you  ? 

Ros,  Who  do  you  speak  to,  '^why  blame  you  mo 
to  love  you?** 

Orl,  To  her,  that  is  not  here,  nor  doth  not  hear. 

Ros,  Pray  you,  no  more  of  tnis :  't  is  like  the  howl- 
ing of  Irish  wolves  against  the  moon.^I  will  help  you, 
[To  SiLvros]  if  I  can : — ^I  would  love  you,  [7b  PhebeI 
if  I  could. — ^To-morrow  meet  me  all  together. — I  will 
marry  you,  [7b  Phebe]  if  ever  I  marry  woman,  and 
I'll  be  married  to-morrow: — ^I  will  satisfy  you,  [To 
Orlando]  if  ever  I  satisfied  man,  .and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow  :-»I  will  content  you,  [7b  Silvius] 
if  what  pleases  you  contents  you,  and  you  shall  be 
married  to-morrow. — ^As  you  [To  Orlando]  love  Ro- 
salind, meet  i^-^^  you  [To  Silvius]  love  Phebe,  meet ; 
and  as  I  love  no  woman,  I  '11  meet. — So,  fare  you  well; 
I  have  left  you  oonunands. 

Sa,  I 'U  not  fail,  if  I  Uve. 

Phe.  Nor  I. 

Orl,  Nor  I.  [ExeunL 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 
Enter  Touchstone  and  Audmet. 
Touch,  To-morrow  is  the  joyful  day,  Audrey:   to- 
morrow will  we  be  married. 

9Aud.  I  do  desire  it  with  all  my  heart,  and  I  hope 
it  is  no  dishonest  desire,  to  desire  to  be  a  woman  of 
the  world." 

Touch.  Here  come  two  of  the  banished  duke's  pages. 

Enter  two  Pages. 
1  Page,  Well  met,  honest  gentleman. 
Toncn.  By  my  troth,  well  met.    Come,  sit;  sit,  and 
a  song, 
a  Page.  We  are  for  you :  sit  i'  the  middle. 
1  Page,  Shall  we  dap  into 't  roundly,  without  hawk- 
ing, or  spitting,  or  saying  we  are  hoarse,  which  are 
only  the  prologues  to  a  bad  voice  ? 

S  Page,  Ffaith,  i' faith;  and  both  in  a  tune,  like  two 
gypsies  on  a  horse. 

BONO. 

R  was  a  lover,  and  his  lass. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho,  and  a  hey  fiontho, 
That  (fet  the  green  corn-field  did  pass 

In  the  spring  time,  the  only  pretty  ring  Hmtf 
When  birds  do  sinr,  hey  ding  a  aing,  ding  ; 
Sweet  lovers  love  tSe  spring. 


ia  f.  •     MaloBtt  mlao  miffMtod  th*  oluuigv.     *  To  h«  imiiM. 
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Between  the  acres  of  the  rye, 

With  a  key^  and  a  hoj  and  a  hey  noninOf 
These  pretty  countryfolks  would  lie, 

In  spring  time,  ^c. 

This  carol  they  began  that  hour, 

With  a  hey.  and  a  ho.  and  a  hey  nonino, 

How  that  our  life  trcu  but  a  flower, 
In  spring  time,  6fe. 

And  therefore  take  the  present  time. 

With  a  hey,  and  a  ho.  and  a  hey  nontito, 

For  love  is  crowned  with  the  prime 
In  spring  time,  tfc. 

Touch.  Truly,  young  gentlemen,  though  there  was 
no  great  matter  in  the  ditty,  yet  the  note  was  very 
untimeable^ 

1  Page.  You  are  deceived,  sir;  we  kept  time;  we 
lost  not  our  time. 

Touch.  By  my  troth,  yes ;  I  count  it  but  time  lost 
to  hear  such  a  foolish  song.  God  be  wi'  you ;  and  God 
mend  your  voices. — Come,  Audrey.  [ExeunJt. 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 
Entef\T>\jTLE,  Senior,  Amiens,  Jaques,  Orlando, 

Oliver,  and  Celia. 
Duke  S.  Dost  thou  believe,  Orlando,  that  the  boy 
Can  do  all  this  that  he  hath  promised  ? 

Orl.  I  sometimes  do  believe,  and  sometimes  do  not, 
As  those  that  fear  to*  hope,  and  know  they  fear. 
Enter  Rosalind,  Silvius,  and  Phebe. 
Ros.  Patience,  once  more,  whiles  our  compact  is 
heard'. — 
To  the  Duke.]  You  say,  if  I  bring  in  your  Rosalind, 
'ou  will  bestow  her  on  Orlando  here  ? 
Duke  S.  That  would  I,  had  I  kingdoms  to  give  with  her. 
Ros.  [To  Orlando.]    And  you  say,  you  will  have 

her,  when  I  bring  her  ? 
Qrl.  That  would  I,  were  I  of  all  kingdoms  king. 
Ros.  [To  Phebe.]  You  say,  you'll  marry  me,  if  I 

be  willing  ? 
Phe.  That  will  I,  should  I  die  the  hour  after. 
Ros.  But  if  you  do  refuse  to  marry  me. 
You  '11  give  yourself  to  thin  most  faithful  shepherd? 
Phe.  So  is  the  bargain. 
Ros.  [To  Silvius.]  You  say,  that  you'll  have  Phebe, 

if  she  will  ? 
8U.  Though  to  have  her  and  death  were  both  one 

thing. 
Ros.  I  have  promis'd  to  make  all  this  matter  eve% 
Keep  you  your  word,  0  duke !  to  give  your  daughter ; — 
You  yours,  Orlando,  to  receive  his  daughter : — 
Keep  you  your  word,  Phebe,  that  you  '11  marry  me ; 
Or  else,  refusing  m^,  to  wed  this  shepherd : — 
Keep  your  word,  Silvius,  that  you  '11  marry  her, 
If  she  refuse  me :— and  from  hence  I  go. 
To  make  these  doubts  all  even— even  so*. 

[Exeunt  Rosalind  and  Celu. 
^hike  S.  1  do  remember  in  this  shepherd-boy 
Some  lively  touches  of  my  daughter's  favour. 

Orl.  My  lord,  the  first  time  that  I  ever  saw  him^ 
Methought  he  was  a  brother  to  your  daughter: 
But,  my  good  lord,  this  boy  is  forest-bom, 
And  hath  been  tutor'd  in  thp  rudiments 
Of  many  desperate  studies  by  his  uncle, 
Whom  he  reports  to  be  a  great  magician, 
Obscured  in  the  circle  of  this  forest. 

Enter  Touchstone  and  Audrey. 
Jaq.  There  is^  sure,  another  flood  toward,  and  these 
couples  are  oommg  to  the  ark.    Here  oomes  a  pair  of 


very  strange  beaats,  which  in  all  tongues  are  oalM 
fools. 

Touch.  Salutation  and  greeting  to  you  aJl. 

Jaq.  Good  my  lord,  bid  him  welcome.  This  is  the 
motley-minded  gentleman,  that  I  have  so  often  met  in 
the  forest :  he  hath  been  a  courtier,  he  swears. 

Touch.  If  any  man  doubt  that,  let  him  put  me  to  my 
purgation.  I  have  trod  a  measure ;  I  have  flattered  a 
lady ;  I  have  been  polftic  "with  my  friend,  smooth  with 
mine  enemy ;  I  have  undone  three  tailors ;  I  have  had 
four  quarrels,  and  like  to  have  fought  one. 

Jaq.  And  how  was  that  ta'en  up  ? 

Touch.  'Faith,  we  met,  and  found  the  quarrel  waa 
upon  the  seventh  cause. 

Jaq.  How  the  seventh  cause  ? — Good  my  lord,  like 
this  fellow. 

Dttke  S.  I  like  him  very  well. 

Touch.  God  'ild^  you,  sir ;  I  desire  you  of  the  like.  I 
prefs  in  here,  sir,  among  the  rest  of  the  country  copu- 
latives, to  swear,  and  to  forswear,  according  as  mar- 
riage binds,  and  blood  breaks. — A  poor  virgin,  sir,  an 
ill-favoured  thing,  sir.  but  mine  own :  a  poor  humour 
of  mine,  sir,  to  take  tnat  that  no  man  else  vM.  Rich 
honesty  dwells  like  a  miser,  sir,  in  a  poor-house,  aa 
your  pearl  in  your  foul  oyster. 

DtJce  S,  By  my  faith,  he  is  very  swift  and  senten- 
tious. 

Touch.  According  to  the  fooPs  bolt,  sir,  and  such 
dulcet  diseases. 

Jaq.  But,  for  the  seventh  cause  y  how  did  you  find 
the  quarrel  on  the  seventh  cause  ? 

Touch.  Upon  a  lie  seven  times  removed.— Bear 
your  body  more  seeming,  Audrey. — As  thus,  sir.  I 
did  dislike  the  cut  of  a  certain  courtier's  beard  :  he 
sent  me  word,  if  I  said  his  beard  was  not  cut  well,  he 
was  in  the  mind  it  was:  this  is  called  the  ^* retort 
courteous."  If  I  sent  him  word  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut.  he  would  send  me  word,  he  cut  it  to  please  bim- 
seu:  this  is  called  the  "quip  modest."  If  again,  it 
was  not  well  cut,  he  disabled  my  judgment:  this  is 
called  the  "  reply  churlish."  If  again,  it  was  not  well 
cut,  he  would  answer.  I  spake  not  true :  this  is  called 
the  "  reproof  valiant."  If  again,  it  was  not  well  cut, 
he  would  say,  I  lied :  this  is  called  the  "  countercheck 
quarrelsome :''  and  so  to  the  "  lie  cireumstantial,"  and 
the  "  lie  direct." 

Jaq.  And  how  oft  did  you  say,  hia  beard  waa  not 
well  cut  ? 

Touch.  I  durst  go  no  farther  than  the  "  lie  cireom- 
stantial,"  nor  he  durst  not  give  me  the  "  lie  direct ;" 
and  so  we  measured  swords,  and  parted. 

Jaq.  Can  you  nominate  in  order  now  the  degrees  of 
the  he  ? 

Touch.  0  sir,  we  quarrel  in  print,  by  the  book,  aa 
you  have  books  for  good  manners :  I  will  name  you 
the  degrees.  The  first,  the  retort  courteous ;  the 
second,  the  quip  modest ;  the  third,  the  reply  churlish ; 
the  fourth,  Uie  reproof  valiant :  the  fifth,  the  counter- 
check quarrelsome;  the  sixth,  the  lie  with  drenm- 
stance ;  the  seventh,  the  lie  direct.  All  these  you  may 
avoid,  but  the  lie  direct ;  and  you  may  avoid  that  too, 
with  an  tf.  I  knew  when  seven  justices  could  noi 
take  up  a  quarrel;  but  when  the  parties  were  met 
themselves,  one  of  them  thought  but  of  an  if  m  Ifyom 
^dd  so,  then  Isaidso  ;  and  they  shook  hands  and  swore 
brothers.  Your  •/  is  the  only  pease-maker;  miMli 
virtue  in  if. 

Jaq.  Is  not  this  a  rare  fellow,  my  Iwdf  he^  as 
good  at  any  thing,  and  yet  a  fool. 


I  VBtmiMUi :  in  f.  •.     *  Umj  :  in  f  •.     *  iirg*d :  in  f.  •.     *  Tbtat  two  words  art  not  in  t  •.     *  YitUU 
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Jkke  S.  He  uses  his  folly  like  a  staUdng-hone,  and 
mder  the  presentation  of  tluit  he  shoots  his  wit. 
^OerHnfXN,  hading  Rosalind  in  woman^s  cloChes; 
and  Celdl 
SiUl  Music. 
lipL  Then  is  there  mirth  in  heaven. 
When  earthhf  things  made  even 

Atone^  together. 
Good  duke,  receive  thy  daughter, 
Hymen  from  heaven  orought  her; 

Yea^  hrought  her  hither^ 
Thai  thou  mightst  join  her  hand  with  his, 
Whose  heart  within  her  bosom  is. 
Eos.  [To  DuKX  S.]To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 
[To  OiUSDO.]  To  you  I  give  myself,  for  I  am  yours. 
Dvki  S.  If  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my 

dftogfater. 
Orl.  U  there  be  truth  in  sight,  you  are  my  Rosalind. 
Pht.  If  sight  and  shape  be  true, 
Whj  then,  my  love  adieu  ! 
Ro$.  [To  DuKS  S.]  I  '11  have  no  father,  if  you  be 
not  he: — 
[JoOrlaxdo.]  I  '11  have  no  husband,  if  you  be  not  he : — 
[To  Phme.]  Nor  ne'er  wed  woman,  if  you  be  not  she. 
Hyn.  Peace,  ho  !  I  bar  confusion. 
'T  is  I  musEt  make  conclusion 

Of  these  most  strange  events  : 
Here 's  eight  that  must  take  hands, 
To  join  in  Hymen's  bands. 

If  truth  holds  true  contents. 
[To  Oelando  onJ  Rosalind.]  You  and  you 

no  cross  shall  part : 
[To  OLrvER  and  Gelia.]   You  and  you  axe 

heart  in  heart : 
\To  Phebk.]  You  to  his  love  must  accord, 
Or  have  a  woman  to  your  lord : 
[To  Touchstone  and  Audrbt.]  You  and  you 

are  sure  together, 
As  the  winter  to  foul  weather. 
Whiles  a  wedlock-hymn  we  sing, 
Feed  yourselves  with  questioning, 
Thai  reason  wonder  may  diminish, 
How  thus  we  met,  and  thus  we*  finish. 

song. 
Wedding  is  great  JumPs  crown  ; 

(X  blessed  bond  of  board  and  bed  ! 
^Tis  Hymen  peopl^  every  town; 

High  wedlock,  then,  be  honoured : 
Honour,  high  honour,  and  renown, 
To  Hymen,  god  in*  every  town  ! 
Ihii  S.  0,  my  dear  niece  !  welcome  thou  art  to  me : 
Ctmi  daa?hter,  welcome  in  no  less  degree. 
fhe.  [To  Siltiits.]    I  will  not  eat  my  word,  now 
thtm  art  mine; 


Thy  faith  my  fancy  to  thee  doth  combine. 
Enter  Second  Brother, 

2  Bro.  L%t  me  have  audience  for  a  word  or  two. 
I  am  the  second  son  of  old  Sir  Rowland. 
That  brings  these  tidings  to  this  fair  assembly w— 
Duke  Frederick,  hearing  how  that  every  day 
Men  of  great  worth  resorted  to  this  forest, 
Address'd  a  mighty  power,  which  were  on  foot 
In  his  own  conduct,  purposely  to  take 
His  brother  here,  and  put  him  to  the  sword. 
And  to  the  skirts  of  this  wild  wood  he  came, 
Where,  meeting  with  an  old  religious  man, 
After  some  question  with  him. was  converted 
Both  from  his  enterprise,  and  from  the  world ; 
His  crown  bequeathing  to  his  bamsh'd  brother, 
And  all  their  lands  restor'd  to  them  again, 
That  were  with  him  exil'd.    This  to  be  true, 
I  do  engage  my  life. 

Dfdce  S.  Welcome,  young  man 

Thou  offer'st  fairly  to  thy  brothers'  wedding : 
To  one,  his  lands  withheld ;  and  to  tlie  other, 
A  land  itself  at  large,  a  potent  dukedom. 
First,  in  this  forest,  let  us  do  those  ends 
That  here  were  well  begun,  and  well  begot ; 
And  after,  every  of  this  happy  number, 
That  have  endur'd  shrewd  days  and  nights  with  us, 
Shall  share  the  good  of  our  returned  fortune, 
According  to  the  measure  of  their  'states. 
Meantime,  forget  this  new-fall'n  dignity, 
And  fall  into  our  rustic  revelry. — 
Play,  music  !  and  you  brides  and  bridegrooms  all, 
With  measure  heap'd  in  joy,  to  the  measures  fall. 

Jag.  Sir,  by  your  patience. — ^If  I  heard  you  rightly, 
The  duke  ha^  put  on  a  religious  life. 
And  thrown  into  neglect  the  pompous  court  ? 

2  Bro.  He  hath. 

Jaq.  To  him  will  I :  out  of  these  oonvertites 
There  is  much  matter  to  be  heard  and  leam'd.-— 
You  [7b  Duke  S.]  to  your  former  honour  I  b^ueath  ; 
Your  patience,  and  your  virtue,  well  deserve  it : — 
You  [To  Orlando.]  to  a  love,  that  your  true  faith  doth 

merit  :~^ 
You  [To  Oliver.]  to  your  land,  and  love,  and  great 

allies : — 
You  [2b  SiLvius.]  to  a  long  and  "^ell  deserved  bed : — 
And  you   [To  Touchstone.]  to  wrangling;  for  thy 

loving  voyage 
Is  but  for  two  months  viotuall'd. — So,  to  your  pleasures : 
I  am  for  other  than  for  dancing  measures. 

Duke  S.  Stay,  Jaques,  stay. 

Jaq.  To  see  no  pastime,  I : — ^what  you  would  have^ 
I  '11  stay  to  know  at  your  abandon'd  cave.  [Extt, 

Duke  S.  Proceed,  proceed :  we  will  begin  these  rites, 
As  we  do  trust  they  'U  end,  in  true  delights. 


5fii. 


EPILOGUE. 

It  is  not  the  fashion  to  see  the  lady  the  Epi- 


^« :  but  it  is  no  more  unhandsome,  than  to  see  the 
'-Ji  the  Prologue.  If  it  be  true,  that  good  wine 
^^  no  bush,  'tis  true  that  a  good  play  needs  no 
^b|ae ;  yet  to  good  wine  they  do  use  good  bushes. 
»i  good  plays  prove  the  better  by  the  help  of  good 
T^es.  What  a  ease  am  I  in,  then,  that  am  neither 
1  ^M  epilogae,  nor  cannot  insinuate  with  you  in  the 
^-ilf  of  a  good  play  ?  I  am  not  furnished  like  a  beg- 
?r-  therefore  to  beg  will  not  become  me  :  my  way  is, 
>  fe  cfffljore  yon ;  and  I  '11  begin  with  the  women.    I 

I     ^auuae.    >  th«M  things :  in  f.  e.    *  of :  in  f.  •. 


charge  you,  0  women  !  for  the  love  you  bear  to  men. 
to  like  as  much  of  this  play  as  please  you :  and  I 
charge  you,  0  men  !  for  the  love  you  bear  to  women, 
(as  I  perceive  by  your  simpering  none  of  you  hates 
them)  that  between  you  and  the  women,  the  play  may 
please.  If  I  were  a  woman.*  I  would  kiss  as  many  of 
you  as  had  beards  that  pleased  me,  complexions  that 
liked  me,  and  breaths  that  I  defied  not;  and,  I  am 
sure,  as  many  as  have  good  beards,  or  good  faces,  or 
sweet  breaths,  will,  for  my  kind  offer,  when  I  make 
curtsey,  bid  me  farewell.  [Eoceunt 

*  Tiaek  nyB,  thia  ii  ta  allnnon  to  tho  practice  of  women*!  jnrU  being  played  by  men. 
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Tranio, 

BlONDELLO, 

Orumio, 

CURTIB, 

The  Pedant.' 


DRAMATIS 

A  Lord.  1  Peraoni 

Ghristophxro  SlT)  a  Tinker.  Hostess,    in  the 

Page,  Players,  Huntsmen,  and  Ser-    Induo- 

vants,  J  tion. 

Baptista,  a  rich  gentleman  of  Padua. 
ViNCENTio,  an  old  Gentleman  of  Pisa. 
LucENTio,  Son  to  Vinoentio. 
Petruchio,  a  Gentleman  of  Verona.  Widow'. 

SoSioj  »"*«'"*«>«»»«'•• 

Tailor,  Haberdasher,  and  Servants  attending  on  Baptista  and  Petmehio. 
SCENE,  sometimes  in  Padua;  and  sometimes  in  Petruchio'i  House  in  the  Country. 


PERSONiE. 

^  I  Senrants  to  Luoentlo. 
I  Senranta  to  Petmehio. 


INDUCTION. 


SCENE  I.--£efore  an  Alehouse  on  a  Heath. 
Enter  Hostess  and  Christophero  Slt. 

Sly.  I  '11  pheese*  you,  in  faith. 

Host.  A  pair  of  stocks,  you  rogue ! 

Sly.  Y'  are  a  baggage :  the  Slys  are  no  rogues ;  look 
m  the  chronicles,  we  came  in  with  Richard  Conqueror. 
Therefore,  paucas  pallabris  ;  let  the  world  slide.  Sessa ." 

Host.  You  will  not  pay  for  the  glasses  you  have  burst? 

Sly.  No,  not  a  denier.  Go  by,  Jeronimy;*  go  to  thy 
cold  bed,  and  warm  thee.* 

Host.  I  know  my  remedy;  I  must  go  fetch  the 
headborough.*  [Exit. 

Sly.  Third,  or  fourth,  or  fifth  borough,  I  '11  answer 
him  by  law ;  I  '11  not  budge  an  inch,  boy :  let  him  come, 
and  kindly.  [Lies  dawn,  and  falls  asleep. 

Wind  horns.    Enter  a  Lord  from  huntings  vnth  Hunts- 
men and  Servants. 

Lord.  Huntsman,  I  charge   thee,  tender  well  my 
hounds : 
Brach'  Merriman, — ^the  poor  cur  is  emboss'd,* 
And  couple  Clowder  with  the  deep-mouth'd  brach. 
Saw'st  thou  not,  boy,  how  Silver  made  it  good 
At  the  hedge  comer,  in  the  coldest  fault  ? 
I  would  not  lose  the  dog  for  twenty  pound.  . 

1  Hun.  Why,  Belman  is  as  good  as  he,  my  lord; 
He  cried  upon  it  at  the  merest  loss. 
And  twice  to-day  pickM  out  the  dullest  scent : 
Trust  me.  I  take  him  for  the  better  dog. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  fool :  if  Echo  were  as  fleet, 
I  would  esteem  him  worth  a  dozen  such. 
But  sup  them  well,  and  look  unto  them  all : 
To*morrow  I  intend  to  hunt  again. 

1  Hun.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Lord.  What 's  here?  one  dead,  or  drunk?   See,  doth 
he  breathe? 


2  Hun.  Hi  breathes,  my  lord.  Were  he  sot  wajnu'j 

with  ale. 
This  were  a  bed  but  oold  to  sleep  so  soundly. 

Lord.  0,  monstrous  beast !  how  like  a  swine  he  Ees 
Grim  death,  how  foul  and  loathsome  is  thine  ima^ ! 
Sirs,  [  will  practise  on  this  drunken  man. 
What  think  yon,  if  he  wero  oonvey'd  to  bed. 
Wrapped  in  sweet  clothes,  rings  put  upon  hu  fiagens^ 
A  most  delicious  banquet  by  his  bed, 
And  brave  attendants  near  him  when  he  wakee. 
Would  not  the  beggar  then  forget  himself? 

1  Hun.  Believe  me,  lord,  I  think  he  cannot  chooee. 

2  Hun.  It  would  seem  strange  unto  him  ^wlieii  1m 

wak'd. 
Lord.  Even  as  a  flattering  dream,  or  worthleae  faney 
Then  take  him  up,  and  manage  well  the  jest. 
Carry  him  gently  to  my  fairest  chamber, 
And  hang  it  round  with  all  my  wanton  pieturee  ; 
Balm  his  foul  head  with  warm  distilled  waters. 
And  bum  sweet  wood  to  make  the  lodging  sweet : 
Procuro  me  musie  ready  when  he  wakf«, 
To  make  a  dulcet  and  a  heavenly  sound ; 
And  if  he  chance  to  speak,  be  ready  straight, 
And,  with  a  low  submissive  reveronoe, 
Say, — ^what  is  it  your  honour  will  command  ? 
Let  one  attend  him  with  a  silver  bason, 
FuU  of  rose-water,  and  bestrow'd  with  flowers , 
Another  bear  the  ewer,  the  third  a  diaper, 
And  say, — will ' t  pi  '^ase  your  lordship  oool  your  J 
Some  one  be  roady  with  a  costly  suit, 
And  ask  him  what  apparel  he  will  wear ; 
Another  tell  him  of  his  hounds  and  horse, 
And  that  his  la^y  mourns  at  his  disease. 
Persuade  him  that  he  hath  been  lunatic; 
When  he  says  what  he  is,*  say  that  he  dreaina, 
For  he  is  nothing  but  a  mighty  lord. 


1  A  oammon  word  m  the  want  of  England,  where  it  meaM  to  ckaMti$$^  kumtbU. — GifTord.     *  Cmm,  cn»9.    *  f.  •.  t  ■myi  Jmnmmf, 
\ff  Jeronimy — from  Thomas  Kyd's  Spihish  Tr»gedT,  often  quoted  in  derision,  and  as  a  cant  phrase,  hy  the  writera  of  the  day.      e 
\m  abo  a  quotttion  from  the  same  play      •  Ccn$taM§i  it  is  ueaallj  altered  te  thirlbovongh.    *  A  komnd.     >  JFhawu  ol  tkt  WMmtk  j 
futiguB      *  And  when  he  says  he  it :  in  f.  e. 
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Ttis  doi}  aad  do  it  Idndly,  gentle  on; 
b  will  be  pastime  passing  exoeUent, 
tf  it  be  hnalMUided  with  modeety. 

1  Httn.  My  lord,  I  wvrant  you^  we  will  play  our  part, 
As  he  shall  think,  by  our  true  diligence, 
Be  is  BO  leas  than  what  we  say  he  is. 

Lord.  Take  him  up  gently,  and  to  bed  with  him, 
lad  each  ooe  to  his  offioe  when  he  wakes. — 

[Slt  is  horne  out,    A  trumpet  sounds, 
Smh,  go  see  what  trumpet 't  is  that  sounds : — 

[Exit  Servmt, 
Belike,  some  noble  gentleman,  that  means, 
Tnrelling  some  journey,  to  repose  him  here.— - 

JU-enter  Servant. 
How  now?  who  is 't?' 

Serv.  An  't*  please  your  honour,  players 

Uttt  ofiar  humble*  service  to  your  lordship. 

lordL  Bid  them  come  near. 

JEnterJhfe  or  six  Players,* 

Now,  fellows,  you  are  weloome. 

Fhyers.  We  thank  your  honour. 

Ism.  Do  you  intend  to  stay  with  me  to-night? 

i  Play.  So  please  your  lordship  to  aooept  our  duty. 

Lord.  With  aU  my  heart.— This  fellow  I  remember, 
Snee  onee  he  play'd  a  farmer's  eldest  son: — 
T  was  where  you  woo'd  the  gentlewoman  so  well. 
I  hsTe  forgot  your  name ;  but,  sure,  that  part 
Wu  aptly  fitted,  and  naturally  perform'd. 

1  Piay.  I  this^  't  was  Soto  that  your  honour  means. 

Lord.  'T  IB  very  true :  thou  didst  it  excellent. 
Well  yea  are  eome  to  me  in  happy  time, 
Tbe  rather  for  I  have  some  sport  in  hand, 
Wherein  your  cunning  can  assist  me  mudi. 
There  is  a  lord  will  hear  you  play  to-night ; 
But  I  am  doubtfxU  of  your  modesties, 
Lest,  over-eyeing  of  his  odd  behavioUr, 
(For  yet  his  honour  never  heard  a  play) 
Too  break  into  some  merry  passion, 
Asd  80  offend  him ;  for  1  tell  you,  sirs, 
I    If  ]poii  should  smile  he  grows  impatient. 

1  Phy.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  we  can  contain  ourselyes. 
Were  he  the  Toriest  antic  in  the  world. 

Lord.  Go,  sirrah,  take  them  to  the  buttery, 
And  give  them  friendly  weloome  every  one : 
Let  them  want  nothing  that  my  house  affords.— 

[Exeunt  Servant  and  Players, 
Smh,  go  you  to  Bartholomew,  my  page,  [To  a  Servant, 
And  see  him  dress'd  in  all  suits  like  a  lady : 
That  done,  conduct  him  to  the  drunkard's  chamber; 
iod  call  him  madam,  do  him  obeiBance : 
Tell  him  from  me,  as  he  will  win  my  love, 
He  bear  himself  with  honourable  action, 
Sadi  as  he  hath  observed  in  noble  ladies 
Unto  their  lorda  by  them  accomplished : 
Soeh  daty  to  the  drunkard  let  him  do, 
With  Mil  low  tongue,  and  lowly  courtesy; 
And  say, — what  ia  't  your  honour  will  command, 
^licrein  your  lady,  and  your  humble  wife 
May  show  her  duty,  and  make  knovm  her  love  ? 
I    Aiid  then,  with  kind  embracements,  tempting  Idsses, 
Ajod  with  declining^  head  into  his  bosom, 
M  him  shed  tears,  as  bein&overjoy'd 
To  eee  her  noble  lord  restord  to  health. 
Who  for  this  seven  years  hath  esteemed  him 
No  better  than  a  poor  and  loathsome  beggar. 
And  if  the  boy  have  not  a  woman's  gift, 
To  rain  a  shower  of  commanded  tears. 
Ad  oiiicm  will  do  well  for  such  a  shift. 


Which,  in  a  napkin  being  dose  convey'd, 

Shall  in  despite  enforce  a  watery  eye. 

See  this  despatched  with  all  the  haste  thou  caast : 

Anon  1  '11  give  thee  more  instructions.     [Exit  Servant 

I  know,  the  boy  will  well  usurp  the  grace, 

Voice,  gait,  and  action  of  a  gentlewoman  : 

I  long  to  hear  him  call  the  drunkard  husband. 

And  how  my  men  will  stay  themselves  from  laughter 

When  they  do  homage  to  this  simple  peasant. 

1  '11  in  to  counsel  them :  haply,  my  presence 

May  well  abate  their  over-merry  spleen, 

Which  otherwise  would  grow  into  extremes.    [Exewftt, 

SCENE  11. — A  Bedchamber  in  the  Lord's  House. 
Slt  is  discovered^  toith  Attendants;  some  wUk  apparel, 
others  with  bason,-  ewer,  and  appurtenances.     Enter 
Lord,  dressed  like  a  Servant, 
Sty,  For  God's  sake,  a  pot  of  small  ale. 

1  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  lordship  drink  a  cup  of 

sack? 

2  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  honour  taate  of  these 

conserves? 

3  Serv,  What  raiment  will  your  honour  wear  to-day  ? 
Sly.  I  am  Christophero  Sly;  call  not  me  honour, 

nor  lordship :  1  ne'er  drank  sack  in  my  life;  and  if  you 
give  me  any  conserves^  give  me  conserves  of  beef. 
Ne'er  ask  me  what  raiment  I  '11  wear^  for  I  have  no 
more  doublets  than  backs,  no  more  Atockmgs  than  legs, 
nor  no  more  shoes  than  feet :  nay,  sometime,  more  feet 
than  shoes,  or  such  shoes  as' my  toes  look  through  the 
overleather.  [honour ! 

Lord.    Heaven  cease  this  evil*  humour  in  your 
O !  that  a  mighty  man,  of  such  descent. 
Of  such  possessions,  and  so  high  esteem, 
Should  be  infused  with  so  foul  a  spirit ! 

Sly.  What !  would  you  make  me  mad  ?  Am  not  I 
Christophero  Sly,  old  Sly's  son,  of  Burton-heath ;'  by 
birth  a  pedlar,  by  education  a  card-maker,  by  trans* 
mutation  a  bear-herd,  and  now  by  present  profession  a 
tinker?  Ask  Marian  Hacket,  the  fat  alewife  of  Win- 
cot^,  if  she  know  me  not :  if  she  say  I  am  not  fourteen 
pence  on  the  score  for  Warwickshire*  ale,  score  me  up 
for  the  lying'st  knave  in  Christendom.  What !  I  am 
not  bestraught*.    Here 's— 

1  Serv,  0 !  this  it  is  that  makes  your  lady  moum. 

3  Serv.  0 !  this  it  is  that  makes  your  servants  droop. 

Lord,  Hence  comes  it  that  your  kindred  shun  your 
house. 
As  beaten  hence  by  your  strange  lunacy. 
0,  noble  lord !  bethink  thee  of  thy  birth ; 
Call  home  thy  ancient  thoughts  from  banishment, 
And  banish  hence  these  abject  lowly  dreams. 
Look  how  thy  servants  do  attend  on  thee, 
Each  in  his  office  ready  at  thy  beck : 
Wilt  thou  have  music?  hark !  Apollo  plays,     [Music. 
And  twenty  caged  nightingales  do  sing.: 
Or  wilt  Uiou  sleep  ?  we'  11  have  thee  to  a  couch, 
Softer  and  sweeter  than  the  lustful  bed 
On  purpose  trimm'd  up  for  Semiramis. 
Say  thou  wilt  walk,  we  will  bestrew  the  ground : 
Or  wilt  thou  ride,  thy  horses  shall  be  trapp'd, 
Their  harness  studded  all  with  gold  and  pearl. 
Dost  thou  love  hawking?  thou  hast  hawks  will  soar 
Above  the  morning  lark :  or  wilt  thou  hunt  ? 
Thy  hounds  shall  make  the  welkin  answer  them, 
And  fetch  shrill  echoes  from  the  hollow  earth. 

1  Serv,  Say  thou  wilt  course,  thy  greyhounds  an 
as  swih 


*  sit :  in  r.  •.      *  An  it :  m  f.  e.     *  Not  in  f.  •      «  SnUr  Ptayen :  in  f.  •.     *  idle :  in  f.  e. 
•lArittre.  w  mpptwd  to  ba  •ti«d«4  to.     f  A  plaoe  sbont  four  rnUet  from  Stratford.     • 
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Ab  breathed  stagtp,  ay,  fleeter  than  the  roe. 

2  Serv.  Dost  thou  love  pictures?  we  will  fetch  thee 

straight 
Adonis  painted  by  a  running  brook, 
And  G>'therea  all  in  hedges  hid, 
Which  seem  to  move  and  wanton  with  her  breath, 
Even  as  the  waving  sedges  play  with  wind. 

Lord.  We  '11  show  thee  lo  as  she  was  a  maid, 
And  how  she  was  beguiled  and  surprised, 
As  lively  painted  as  the  deed  was  done. 

3  Serv.  Or  Daphne  roaming  through  a  thorny  wood. 
Scratching  her  legs,  that  one  shall  swear  she  bleeds ; 
And  at  that  sight  shall  sad  Apollo  weep. 

So  workraauly  the  blood  and  tears  are  drawn. 

Lord.  Thou  art  a  lord,  and  nothing  but  a  lord : 
Thou  hast  a  lady,  far  more  beautiful 
Than  any  woman  in  this  waning  age. 

1  Serv.  And,  till  the  tears  that  she  hath  shed  for  thee, 
Like  envious  floods,  o'er-ran  her  lovely  face. 

She  was  the  fairest  creature  in  the  world ; 
And  yet  she  is  inferior  to  none. 

Sly.  Am  I  a  lord ?  and  have  I  such  a  lady? 
Or  do  I  dream  ?  or  have  I  dream'd  till  now  ? 
I  do  not  sleep ;  I  see,  I  hear,  I  speak : 
I  smell  sweet  savours,  and  I  feel  soft  things. — 
Upon  my  life,  I  am  a  lord,  indeed. 
And  not  a  tirJcer,  nor  Christophero  Sly.— 
Well,  bring  the  lady  hither  to  our  sight ; 
And  once  again,  a  pot  o'  the  smallest  alie. 

2  Serv.  Will 't  please  your  mightiness  to  wash  your 

hands? 

[Servants  present  an  ewer,  bason^  and  napkin. 
0,  how  we  joy  to  see  your  wits  restored  ! 
0,  that  once  more,  you  knew  but  what  you  are ! 
These  fifteen  years  you  have  been  in  a  dream, 
Or,  when  yon  wak'd,  so  wak'd  as  if  you  slept. 

Sly.  These  fifteen  years  !  by  my  fay,  a  goodly  nap. 
But  did  I  never  speak  of  all  that  time  ? 

1  Serv.  0 !  yes,  my  lord,  but  very  idle  words  j 
For  though  you  lay  here  in  this  goodly  chamber. 
Yet  would  you  say,  ye  were  beaten  out  of  door, 
And  rail  upon  the  hostess  of  the  house. 
And  say  you  would  present  her  at  the  leet,^ 
Because  she  brought  stone  jugs,  and  not  seal'd*  quarts. 
Sometimes  you  would  call  out  for  Cicely  Hacket. 

Sly.  Ay,  the  woman's  maid  of  the  house.         [maid, 

3  Serv.  Why,  sir,  you  know  no  house,  nor  no  such 
Nor  no  such  men,  as  you  have  reckon'd  up. 

As  Stephen  Sly.  and  old  John  Naps  of  Greece, 
And  Peter  Turf,  and  Henry  Pirapemell, 
And  twenty  more  such  names  and  men  as  these, 
Which  never  were,  nor  no  man  ever  saw. 


8ly,  Now,  Lord  be  thanked  for  my  good  amends ! 

AU.  Amen. 

Sly.  I  thank  thee ;  thou  ahalt  not  lose  by  it. 

Enter  the  Page,  as  a  Lady,  with  Attendants. 

Page.  How  fares  my  noble  lord  ? 

Sly.  Marry,  I  fare  well;  for  here  is  oheer  enough. 
Where  is  my  wife  ? 

Page.  Here,  noble  lord :  what  is  thy  will  with  her? 

Sly.  Are  you  my  wife,  and  will  not  call  me  husband  V 
My  men  should  call  me  lord :  I  am  your  good-man. 

Page.  My  husband  and  my  lord,  my  lord  and  hus« 
band; 
I  am  your  vnfe  in  all  obedience. 

Sly.  I  know  it  weU.— What  must  I  call  her  ? 

Lord.  Madam. 

Sly.  Al'oe  madam,  or  Joan  madam  ? 

Lord.  Madam,  and  nothing  else :  so  lords  oall  ladies. 

Sly.  Madam  wife,  they  say  that  I  have  dream'd, 
And  slept  about'  some  fifteen  year  and  more. 

Page.  Ay^  and  the  time  seems  thirty  unto  me, 
Being  all  this  time  abandoned  from  your  bed. 

Sly.  'T  is  much.— Servants,  leave  me  and  her  alone- 
Madam,  undress  you,  and  come  now  to  bed. 

Page.  Thrice  noble  lord,  let  me  entreat  of  yon 
To  pardon  me  yet  for  a  night  or  two ; 
Or  if  not  so,  until  the  sun  be  set 
For  your  physicians  have  expreasly  charg'd. 
In  peril  to  incur  your  former  malady, 
That  I  should  yet  absent  me  from  your  bed. 
I  hope  this  reason  stands  for  my  excuse. 

Sly.  Ay,  it  stands  sO)  that  I  may  hardly  tarry  sc 
long ;  but  I  would  be  loath  to  fall  into  my  dreams  again : 
I  will  therefore  tarry,  in  despite  of  the  flesh  and  the 
blood. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Your  hoiiour's  players,  hearing  your  amend- 
ment, 
Are  come  to  play  a  pleasant  comedy ; 
For  so  your  doctors  hold  it  very  meet, 
Seeing  too  much  sadness  hath  congeal'd  your  blood, 
And  melancholy  is  the  nurse  of  frenzy : 
Therefore,  they  thought  it  good  you  hear  a  play, 
And  frame  your  mind  to  mirth  and  merriment, 
Which  bars  a  thousand  harms  and  lengthens  life. 

Sly.  Marry,  I  will ;  let  them  play  it.  Is  not  a  com- 
monty  a  Christmas  gambol,  or  a  tumbling-trick  ? 

Page.  No,  my  good  lord :  it  is  more  pleasing  stuff. 

Sly.  What,  household  stufi"? 

Page.  It  is  a  kind  of  history. 

Sly.  Well,  we'll  see't.    Come,  madam  wife,  sit  by 
my  side. 
We  shall  ne'er  be  younger,  and  let  the  world  sUd*  * 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— Padua.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Lucentio  and  Tranio. 
Lue.  Tranio,  since,  for  the  great  desire  I  had 
To  see  fair  Padua,  nursery  of  arts, 
I  mn  arriv'd  for  fruitful  Lombardy, 
The  pleasant  garden  of  great  Italy ; 
And,  by  my  father's  love  and  leave,  am  arm'd 
With  his  good  will,  and  thy  good  company, 
My  trusty  servant,  well  approVd  in  all. 
Here  let  us  breathe,  and  haply  institute 
I  Court  l6«:.     •  Be«Icd  or  atamped  m  fUl  qiwrt  nMMara. 


*«bot»; 


A  course  of  learning,  and  ingenious  studies. 

Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Gave  me  my  being ;  and  my  father,  first 

A  merchant  of  great  traffi^  through  the  world, 

Vincentio.  comes  of  the  Bentivolii. 

Vincentio's  son,  brought  up  in  Florence, 

It  shall  become,  to  serve  all  hopes  conoeiv'd, 

To  deck  his  fortune  with  his  virtuous  deeds : 

And  therefore,  Tranio,  for  the  time  I  study 

Virtue,  and  that  part  of  philosophy 

Will  I  apply,  that  treats  of  happiness 

inf.*.     «  And  bt  the  world  lUfi :  wvakdlas'w  be  youftr 
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Bt  virtiie  speeially  to  be  achieved. 
Trll  me  thy  mind ;  for  I  have  Piaa  left 
And  am  to  Padua  oome,  as  he  that  leaves 
A  .shallow  plash,  to  plunge  him  in  the  deep^ 
And  with  ntiety  eeeka  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Ira.  MipertUmaiej  gentle  master  mine, 
I  im  in  all  affeeted  as  yourself, 
Q\iA  that  you  thus  continue  your  resolve, 
To  fock  the  sweets  of  sweet  philosophy  ^ 
OhIt.  good  master,  while  we  do  admire 
Thi5  virtue,  and  this  moral  discipline, 
Let '» be  no  stoics,  nor  no  stocks,  I  pray; 
0:  so  devote  to  Aristotle's  Ethics,' 
As  Ond  be  an  outcast  quito  abjur'd. 
Tilk  logic  with  acquaintance  that  you  have, 
Afid  practise  rhetoric  in  your  common  talk : 
xM^e  and  poesy  uaed  to  quicken  you : 
The  mathematics,  and  the  metaphysics. 
Fill  to  them  as  you  find  your  stomach  serves  you. 
No  profit  grows,  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en  :— 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect. 

bu.  Gramereiea,  Tranio,  well  dost  thou  advise. 
If.  Bioodello  now  were*  oome  ashore. 
We  ooold  at  onee  put  us  in  readiness, 
And  take  a  lodging  fit  to  entertain 
Soch  friends  as  time  in  Padua  shall  beget. 
Bui  8tay  awhile ;  what  company  is  this  ? 

Ira.  Master,  some  show  to  welcome  us  to  town. 

[Jhey  stand  bach* 

Elder  Biftista,  Katharina,  Biamca,  Grxmio,  and 

HORTKNSIO. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  importune  me  no  farther, 
For  how  I  firmly  am  resolv'd  you  know ; 
Tbat  is.  not  to  bestow  my  youngest  daughter. 
Before  t  have  a  husband  for  the  elder. 
If  eitber  of  you  both  love  Katharina, 
Becujse  I  know  you  well,  and  love  you  well, 
Learc  shall  you  have  to  court  her  at  your  pleasure. 

Gre.  To  cart  her  rather :  she 's  too  rough  for  me. — 
Tb?re.  there,  Hortensio,  will  you  any  wife  ? 

Satk.  [To  Bap.]  I  pray  you,  sir,  is  it  your  gracious^ 
▼ill 
To  make  a  stale  of  me  amongst  these  mates  ? 

Htt.  Mates,  maid !  how  mean  you  that?  no  mates 
for  you, 
Unlfw  you  were  of  gentler,  milder  mood.* 

KiatK.  V  faith,  sir,  you  shall  never  need  to  fear : 
I  WW.  it  is  not  half  way  to  her  heart ; 
But.  if  it  were,  doubt  not  her  care  should  be 
To  comb  your  noddle  with  a  three-legged  stool, 
And  paint  your  face,  and  use  you  like  a  fool. 

nor.  From  all  such  devils,  good  Lord,  deliver  us ! 

Gn.  And  me  too,  good  Lord ! 

Tra.  Hush,  master!    here  is  some  good  pastime 
toward : 
That  ▼ench  is  stark  mad,  or  wonderful  froward. 

L*te.  Bat  in  the  other's  silence  do  I  see 
Maids'  mild  behaviour,  and  sobriety. 
P«ee,  Tranio. 

Tn.  Well  said,  master :  mum !  and  gaze  your  fill. 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  that  I  may  soon  make  good 
^t  I  have  said, — ^Bianca,  get  you  in : 
And  let  it  not  displease  theie,  good  Bianca, 
For  I  will  love  thee  ne'er  the  less,  my  girl. 

Katk.  A  pretty  peat  !•  it  is  best 
h\  fiager  in  the  eye,— an  she  knew  why. 

Bkm.  SistCT,  content  you  in  my  discontent.— 
Sir.  to  yoor  pleasure  humbly  I  subscribe : 


\u 


•Ptt.    » 


Bladbitone  »lan  mifrffatted  the  obanfo. 
'—■  mt%.   a  CoamMnd.    *  Lot, 


My  books,  and  instruments,  shall  be  my  company, 
On  them  to  look,  and  practise  by  myself. 

Lue.  Hark.  Tranio !  thou  may'st  hear  Minerva  speak. 

Ifar.  Siguier  Baptista,  will  you  be  so  strange? 
Sorry  am  I,  that  our  good  will  efiecte 
Bianca's  grief. 

Gre.  Why,  will  you  mew  her  up, 

Signior  Baptista,  for  this  fiend  of  hell, 
And  make  her  bear  the  penance  of  her  tongue  ? 

Bap.  Gentlemen,  content  ye ;  I  am  resolv'd.— 
(to  in,  Bianca. —  [Exit  Biamca. 

And  for  I  know,  she  taketh  most  delight 
In  music,  instruments,  and  poetry, 
Schoolmasters  will  I  keep  within  my  house. 
Fit  to  instruct  her  youth.— -If  you,  Hortensio, 
Or  signior  Gremio,  you,  know  any  such. 
Prefer  them  hither ;  for  to  cunning  men 
I  will  be  very  kind,  and  liberal 
To  mine  own  children  in  good  bringing-up ; 
And  so  farewell.    Katharina,  you  may  stay, 
For  I  have  more  to  commune  with  Bianca.  [ExU. 

Kath.  Why,  and  I  trust,  I  may  go  too ;  may  I  not  ? 
What !  shall  I  be  appointed  hours,  as  though,  belike, 
I  knew  not  what  to  take,  and  what  to  leave  ?  Ha !  [Exit. 

Gre.  You  may  go  to  the  deviPs  dam :  y(Air  gifts  are 
so  good,  here  's  none  will  hold  you.  This^  love  is  not 
so  great,  Hortensio,  but  we  may  blow  our  nails  toge- 
ther, and  fast  it  fairly  out :  our  cake 's  dough  on  both 
sides.  Farewell : — ^yet,  for  the  love  I  bear  my  sweet 
Bianca.  if  I  can  by  any  means  light  on  a  fit  man  to 
teach  her  that  wherein  she  delighte,  I  will  wish*  him 
to  her  father. 

Hot.  So  will  I,  signior  Gremio :  but  a  word,  I  pray. 
Though  the  nature  of  our  quarrel  yet  never  brooked 
parle,  know  now  upon  advice,  it  toucheth  us  both,  that 
we  may  yet  again  have  access  to  our  fair  mistress,  and 
be  happy  rivals  in  Bianca's  love,  to  labor  and  effect 
one  thing  'specially. 

Gre.  What 's  that,  I  pray  ? 

Hot.  Marry,  sir,  to  get  a  husband  for  her  sister. 

Gre.  A  husband  !  a  devil. 

Hot.  I  say,  a  husband. 

Gre.  I  say,  a  devil.  Think'st  thou,  Hortensio, 
though  her  father  be  very  rich,  any  man  is  so  very  a 
fool  to  be  married  to  hell  ? 

Hot.  Tush,  Gremio  !  though  it  pass  your  patience, 
and  mine,  to  endure  her  loud  alarums,  why,  man,  there  . 
be  good  fellows  in  the  world,  an  a  man  could  light  on 
them,  would  teke  her  with  all  faults,  and  money  enough. 

Gre.  I  cannot  tell,  but  I  had  as  lief  take  her  dowry 
with  this  condition,^-to  be  whipped  at  the  high-cross 
every  morning. 

Hor.  'Faith,  as  you  say,  there 's  small  choice  in  rotten 
.pples.  But,  come;  since  this  bar  in  law  makes  us 
friends,  it  shall  be  so  far  forth  friendly  maintained, 
till  by  helping  Baptiste's  eldest  daughter  to  a  husband, 
we  set  his  youngest  free  for  a  husband,  and  then  have 
to  H  afresh.  Sweet  Bianca !-— Happy  man  be  his  dole  !* 
He  that  runs  fastest  gets  the  ring.  How  say  you,  sig- 
nior Gremio  ? 

Gre.  I  am  agreed :  and  'would  I  had  given  him  the 

best  horse  in  Padua  to  begin  his  wooing,  that  would 

thoroughly  woo  her,  wed  her,  and  bed  her,  and  rid  the 

house  of  her.     Come  on.  % 

Exeunt  Gremio  and  Hortensio. 

Tra.  \advaneing.'\  I  pray,  sir,  tell  me,  is  it  possible 
That  love  should  of  a  sudden  take  such  hold  ? 

Iai/c.  0,  Tranio !  till  I  found  it  to  be  true, 

•  thoa  wOTt :  (9 £  <i.    «Mi<b;lnf.t.    •  ThJi  word ii aot hi f .  e.    •nwalli 
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I  nerer  thonght  it  possible,  or  likely. 
But  see !  while  idly  I  stood  looking  on, 
1  found  the  effect  of  love  in  idleness ; 
And  now  in  plainness  do  confess  to  thee, 
That  art  to  me  as  secret,  and  as  dear, 
As  Anna  to  the  Queen  of  Carthage  was, 
Tranio,  I  bum,  I  pine  j  I  perish,  Tranio, 
[f  I  achieve  not  this  young  modest  girl. 
Counsel  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  canst : 
Assist  me,  Tranio,  for  I  know  thou  wilt. 

Tm.    Master,  it  is  no  time  to  chide  you  now; 
Affection  is  not  rated  from  the  heart : 
If  love  have  touch'd  you,  nought  remains  but  so,— - 
Redimt  te  captunij  quam  queas  mtnttno.^ 

Luc,  Gramercies,  lad ;  go  forward :  this  contents ; 
The  rest  will  comfort,  for  thy  counsel 's  sound. 

Tra.  Master,  you  look'd  so  longly  on  the  maid, 
Perhaps  you  mark'd  not  what 's  the  pith  of  all. 

Luc.  0 !  yes,  I  saw  sweet  beauty  in  her  face. 
Such  as  the  daughter  of  Agenor's  race,' 
That  made  great  Jove  to  humble  him  to  her  hand. 
When  with  his  knees  he  kiss'd  the  Cretan  strand. 

Tra.  Saw  you  no  more  ?  mark'd  you  not,  how  her 
sister 
Began  to  scold,  and  raise  up  such  a  storm. 
That  mortal  ears  might  scarce  endure  the  din? 

Lue.  Tranio,  I  saw  her  coral  lips  to  move. 
And  with  her  breath  she  did  perfume  the  air : 
Sacred,  and  sweet,  was  all  I  saw  in  her. 

Tra.  Nay,  then,  't  is  time  to  stir  him  from  his  trance. — 
I  pray,  awake,  sir:  if  you  love  the  maid, 
Bend  thoughts  and  wits  to  achieve  her.  Thus  it  stands : 
Her  elder  sister  is  so  curst  and  shrewd. 
That,  till  the  father  rid  his  hands  of  her. 
Master,  your  love  must  live  a  maid  at  home ; 
And  therefore  has  he  closely  meVd  her  up. 
Because  she  will  not  be  annoy'd  with  suitors. 

Luc.  Ah,  Tranio,  what  a  cruel  father 's  he  ! 
But  art  thou  not  advis'd,  he  took  some  care 
To  get  her  cunning  masters  to  instnit^  her  ? 

Tra.  Ay,  marry  am  I,  sir ;  and  now  H  is  plotted. 

Lue.  I  have  it,  Tranio. 

Tra.  Master,  for  my  hand. 

Both  our  inventions  meet  and  jump  in  one. 

Luc.  Tell  me  thine  first. 

Tra.  You  will  be  schoolmaster. 

*  And  undertake  the  teaching  of  the  maid : 
That 's  youi  device. 

Lwf.  It  is :  may  it  be  done  ? 

TfVi.  Not  possible ;  for  who  shall  bear  your  part, 
And  be  in  Padua,  here,  Vincentio's  son ; 
Keep  house,  and  ply  his  book ;  welcome  his  friends : 
Visit  his  countrymen,  and  banquet  them  ? 

Luc.  Basta;  content  thee ;  for  I  have  it  flill. 
We  have  not  yet  been  seen  in  any  house, 
Nor  can  we  be  distinguish'd  by  our  faces, 
For  man,  or  master:  then,  it  follows  thus; 
Thou  shalt  be  master,  Tranio,  in  my  stead. 
Keep  house,  and  port,  and  servants,  as  I  should. 
I  will  some  other  be ;  some  Florentine, 
Some  Neapolitan,  or  meaner  man  of  Pisa. 
'T  is  hatched,  and  shall  be  so :— 'Tranio,  at  once 
Unease  thee ;  take  my  colour'd  hat  and  cloak: 
Wllfen  Biondello  comes,  he  waits  on  thee. 
But  I  will  charm  him  first  to  keep  his  tongue. 

Tra.  So  had  you  need.  [They  exchange  habits. 

Be  brief,  then,  sir,'  sith  it  your  pleasure  is, 
And  [  am  tied  to  be  obedient ; 
(For  80  your  father  charg'd  me  at  our  parting; 
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"  Be  serviceable  to  my  son,"  quoth  he, 
Although,  I  think,  't  was  in  another  aeiue,) 
I  am  content  to  be  Lueentio, 
Because  so  well  I  love  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  be  so,  because  Lucentio  loves, 
And  let  me  be  a  slave,  t'  achieve  that  maid 
Whose  sudden  sight  hath  thrall'd  my  wond'ring*  eye 

Enter  Biondkllo. 
Here  comes  the  rogue.— Sirrah,  where  have  yoo  beenf 

Bion.  Where  have  I  been?    Nay,  how  now?  when 
are  you? 
Master,  has  my  fellow  Tranio  stol'n  your  clothes, 
Or  you  stol'n  his,  or  both  ?  pray^  what 's  the  news? 

Luc.  Sirrah,  come  hither :  't  is  no  time  to  jest, 
And  therefore  frame  your  manners  to  the  time. 
Your  fellow  Tranio,  here,  to  save  my  life, 
Puts  my  apparel  and  my  countenance  on, 
And  I  for  my  escape  have  put  on  his ; 
For  in  a  quarrel,  since  I  came  ashore, 
I  kill'd  a  man,  and  fear  I  was  descried. 
Wait  you  on  him,  I  diarge  you,  as  beeomcB, 
While  I  make  way  from  hence  to  save  my  life. 
You  understand  me  ? 

Bion.  I,  sir  ?  ne'er  a  whit. 

Luc.  And  not  a  jot  of  Tranio  in  your  mouth : 
Tranio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Bion.  The  better  for  him ;  'would  I  were  so  too ! 

Tra.  So  would  I,  faith,  boy,  to  have  the  next  wish 
after, 
That  Lucentio,  indeed,  had  Bi^tista'i  youngest  daugh- 
ter. 
But,  sirrah,  not  for  my  sake,  but  your  master's,  I  advise 
You  use  your  manners  discnreetly  in  all  kind  of  com- 
panies: 
When  I  am  alone,  why,  then  I  am  Tranio ; 
But  in  all  places  else,  your  master,  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Tranio,  let 's  go.— » 
One  thing  more  rests,  that  thyself  execute ; 
To  make  one  among  these  wooers :  if  thou  ask  me  why, 
Sufficeth,  my  reasons  are  both  good  and  weighty. 

[Exewit. 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  you  nod ;  you  do  not  mind  the  play. 

Sly.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne,  do  I.    A  good  matter, 
surely :  comes  there  any  more  of  it  ? 

Page.  My  lord,  't  is  but  begun. 

Sly.  'Tis  a  very  excellent  piece  of  work,  madam 
lady ;  would  H  were  done ! 

SCENE  II. — ^The  Same.    Before  Hortensio's  House. 
Enter  Pstrucuio  and  Grumio. 

Pet.  Verena,  for  a  while  I  take  my  leave, 
To  see  my  friends  in  Padua ;  but^  of  all, 
My  best  beloved  and  approved  fnend, 
Hortensio ;  and,  I  trow,  this  is  his  houses- 
Here,  sirrah  Grumio !  knock,  I  say. 

Gru.  Knock,  sir !  whom  should  I  knock?  is  there 
any  man  has  rebused  your  worship  ? 

Pet.  Villain,  I  say,  knock  me  here  soundly. 

Gru.  Knock  you  here,  sir?  why,  sir,  what  am  I,  sir, 
that  I  should  knock  you  here,  sir  ? 

Pet.  YUlain,  I  say,  knock  mo  at  this  gate ; 
And  rap  me  well,  or  I  '11  knock  your  knave's  pate. 

Gru.  My  msster  is  grown  quarrelsome^— I  should 
knock  you  first. 
And  then  I  know  after  \dio  cornea  by  the  worst. 

Pet.  Will  it  not  be? 
'Faith,  sirrah,  an  you  '11  not  knodc,  I  ^  wring  it: 
I  '11  tiy  how  you  can  so/, /a,  and  sing  it. 

[He  wrings  Grumio  by  the  ears 
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Cm.  Help,  mutert,  help !  my  mastw  is  mad. 

Fd.  Now,  knock  vhen  I  bid  yon :  nmh  !  villain  ! 

[GmuMio/o^  dawn. 
Enter  Hortsnsio. 

J7«r.  How  Doiw !  what 's  the  matter  ?— My  old  friend 
OnnaOy  and  my  good  friend  Petruehio !— How  do  you 
allttVenma? 

Fet.  Signior  Hortenno,  eome  you  to  part  the  fray? 
Cfftutto  t/  care  ben  trwaiOy  may  I  say. 

Hor.  AUa  MOffm  earn  hen  venMto^  moUo  honorcUo 
signior  mio  Petruehio. 
Rise,  Gmmio,  rise :  we  will  compound  this  parrel. 

Gnu  [Rising}]  Nay,  'tis  no  matter,  sir,  what  he 
les^  in  Latin. — ^If  this  be  not  a  lawful  cause  for  me 
to  leare  his  senrioe.— Look  you,  sir— he  bid  me  knock 
him,  and  rap  him  soundly,  sir :  ' 

Well,  ws8  it  fit  for  &  servant  to  use  his  master  so; 
Being,  perhaps,  (for  aught  I  see)  two  and  thirty, — a 

pip  mor* 
Wboo,  'would  to  God,  I  had  well  knoeVd  at  first, 
TheD  had  not  Grumio  come  by  the  worst. 

Fd.  A  sraseless  Tillain  ! — Good  Hortensio, 
I  bade  the  rascal  knock  upon  your  gate. 
And  «m]d  not  get  him  for.  my  heart  to  do  it. 

Gm,  Knock  at  the  gate  ?— -O  heayens !  Spake  you 
not  tbne  words  plain, — ^<  Sirrah,  knock  me  here ;  rap 
me  here,  knock  me  well,  and  knock  me  soundly?" 
And  oome  you  now  with  knocking  at  the  gate  ? 

Fet.  Sirrah,  be  gone,  or  talk  not,  I  advise  you. 

Hot.  Petruehio,  patience :  I  am  Grumio's  pledge. 
Why  this?  a  heavy  chance  'twizt  him  and  you; 
T«ar  aocienty  trusty,  pleasant  servant  Grumio. 
And  tell  me  now,  sweet  friend,  what  happy  gale 
Blows  yon  to  Padua,  here,  from  old  Verona? 

Fd.  Such  wind  as  scatters  young  men  through  the 
world, 
To  »ek  their  fortunes  farther  than  at  home. 
Where  gmall  eiqperienee  grows.    But  in  a  tew, 
'Senior  Hortensio,  thus  it  stands  with  me: 
Afiionio,  my  father,  is  deoeas'd, 
A^  1  hare  thrust  myself  into  this  maze, 
Hiply  to  wive,  and  thriye,  as  best  I  may. 
Crovna  in  my  purse  I  have,  and  goods  at  home, 
Aid  80  am  come  abroad  to  see  the  world. 

Bar.  Petruehio,  shall  I  then  oome  roundly  to  thee, 
And  wiah  thee  to  a  shrewd  ill-favour'd  wife? 
TboQ'dst  thank  me  but  a  little  for  my  counsel;. 
Afid  yet  I  '11  promise  thee  she  shall  be  rich. 
And  Tery  rich : — hut  thou  'rt  too  much  my  friend, 
Aad  ril  not  vrish  thee  to  her. 

Fd.  Signior  Hortensio,  'twixt  such  friends  as  we 
Few  words  sufilce ;  and  therefore,  if  thou  know 
One  heh  enough  to  be  Petruchio's  wife, 
<As  wealth  is  burthen  of  my  wooing  dance) 
Be  ibe  u  foul  aa  was  Florentius'  love,' 
A5  old  18  Sybil,  and  as  curst  and  shrewd 
Af  Soerates'  Xantippe,  or  even  worse, 
^he  moTea  me  not,  or  not  remoyes,  at  least, 
ASeetion's  edge  in  me.    Were  she  as  rough 
Ai  are  the  swelling  Adriatic  seas, 
1  Mne  to  wive  it  wealthily  in  Padua ; 
li  vealthiiy,  then  happily  in  Padua. 

On.  Nay,  look  you,  sir,  he  tells  you  fiatly  what  his 
md  is :  why,  giwe  him  gold  enough  and  marry  him 
'  ^  ^  P^ipp^  or  an  aglet-baby^ ;  or  an  old  trot  with  ne'er 
itGoth  in  her  head,  though  she  have  as  many  diseases 
n  vwo  and  fifty  horses.  Why,  nothing  comes  amiss, 
Koooey  comes  withal. 
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Hor.  Petruehio,  since  we  are  stepped  thus  far  in, 
I  will  continue  that  I  broaoh'd  in  jest. 
..  <;an,  Petruehio,  help  thee  to  a  wife 
With  wealth  enough,  and  young,  and  beauteous ; 
Brought  up,  as  best  becomes  a  gimtlewoman : 
Her  only  fault,  and  that  is  faults  enough, 
Is,  that  she  is  intolerably  curst, 
And  shrewd,  and  froward ;  so  beyond  ail  measure, 
That,  vrere  my  state  far  worser  than  it  is, 
I  would  not  WBd  her  for  a  mine  of  gold. 

Pet,  Hortensio,  peace !    thou    knoVst   not  gold's 
effect. — 
Tell  me  her  father's  name,  and  't  is  enough. 
For  I  will  board  her,  though  she  chide  as  loud 
As  thunder,  when  the  clouds  in  Autumn  crack. 

Hor.  Her  father  is  Baptista  Minola, 
An  afiable  and  courteous  gentleman: 
Her  name  is  Katharina  Minola, 
Renown'd  in  Padua  for  her  scolding  tongue. 

Pet.  I  know  her  father,  though  I  know  not  her, 
And  he  knew  my  deceased  father  well. 
I  will  not  sleep,  Hortensio,  till  I  see  her ; 
And  therefore  let  me  be  thus  bold  with  you. 
To  give  you  over  at  this  first  encounter, 
Unless  you  vnll  acoompany  me  thither. 

Gru.  I  pray  you,  sir,  let  him  go  while  the  humour 
lasts.  0'  my  word,  an  she  knew  him  as  well  as  I  do, 
she  would  think  scolding  would  do  little  good  upon 
him.  She  may,  perhaps,  call  him  half  a  score  knaves 
or  so :  why,  that 's  nothing :  an  he  begin  once,  he  '11 
rail  in  his  rope-tricks.  I  '11  tell  you  what,  sir, — an  she 
stand  him  but  a  little,  he  will  throw  a  figure  in  her 
face,  and  so  disfigure  her  with  it,  that  she  shall  have 
no  more  eyes  to  see  withal  than  a  cat.  You  know 
him  not,  sir. 

Hor,  Tarry,  Petruehio,  I  must  go  with  thee. 
For  in  Baptista's  keep  my  treasure  is : 
He  hath  the  jewel  of  my  life  in  hold. 
His  youngest  daughter,  beautiful  Bianca, 
And  her  withholds  from  me,  and  other  more 
Suitors  to  her,  and  rivals  in  my  love; 
Supposing  it  a  thing  impossible, 
For  those  defects  I  have  before  rehears'd. 
That  ever  Katharina  will  be  woo'd : 
Therefore  this  order  hath  Baptista  ta'en, 
That  none  shall  have  access  unto  Bianca, 
Till  Katharine  the  curst  have  got  a  husband. 

Oru,  Katharine  the  curst ! 
A  title  for  a  maid  of  all  titles  the  worst. 

Hor.  Now  shall  my  friend  Petruehio  do  me  grace, 
And  ofier  me,  disguis'd  in  sober  robes. 
To  old  Baptista,  as  a  schoolmaster 
Well  seen  in  music,  to  instruct  Bianca; 
That  BO  I  may  by  this  device,  at  least 
Have  leave  and  leisure  to  make  love  to  her, 
And  unnuspected  court  her  by  herself. 

Enter  Grkmio,  and  Lucsntio  disguised,  with  books 
under  his  arm. 

Oru.  Here's  no  knavery?  See,  to  beguile  the  old 
folks,  how  the  young  folks  lay  their  heads  together  I 
Master,  master,  look  about  you :  who  goes  there  ?  ha ! 

H&r.  Peace,  Grumio ;  't  is  the  rival  of  my  love. 
Petruehio,  stand  by  a  while. 

Oru.  A  proper  stripling,  and  an  amorous  ! 

[J%eyniin. 

Ore.  0 !  very  well ;  I  have  perus'd  the  note. 
Hark  you,  sir ;  I  '11  have  them  very  fairly  bound : 
All  books  of  love,  see  that  at  any  hand, 
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And  see  you  read  no  other  lectures  to  her.   . 

You  understand  me. — Over  and  beside  ^ 

Siguier  Baptista^s  liberality, 

ril  mend  it  with  a  largess. — ^Take  your  papers,  too, 

And  let  me  have  them  very  well  perfum'd, 

For  she  is  sweeter  than  perfume  itself, 

To  whom  they  go.'     What  will  you  read  to  her  ? 

Luc.  Whatever  I  read  to  her,  I  '11  plead  for  you, 
As  for  my  patron ;  stand  you  so  assur'd. 
As  firmly  as  yourself  were  still  in  place : 
Yea,  and  perhaps  with  more  successful  words 
Than  you,  unless  you  were  a  scholar,  sir. 

Gre.  0.  this  learning,  what  a  thing  it  is ! 

Gm.  d,  this  woodcock,  what  an  ass  it  is ! 

Pet.,  Peace,  sirrah ! 

Hot.  Grumio,'  mum!  —  [Coming  forward.] — God 
save  you,  signior  Gremio ! 

Gre.  And  you  are  well  met,  signior  Hortensio. 
Trow  you,  whither  I  am  going  ?~To  Baptista  Minola. 
I  promised  to  inquire  carefully 
About  a  master  for  the  fair  Bianca : 
And,  by  good  fortune,  I  have  lighted  well 
On  this  young  man ;  for  learning  and  behaviour, 
Fit  for  her  turn ;  well  read  in  poetry. 
And  other  books, — good  ones,  I  warrant  ye. 

Hot.  'T  is  well :  and  I  have  met  a  gentleman 
Hath  promisM  me  to  help  me  to  another, 
A  fine  musician  to  instruct  our  mistress : 
So  shall  I  no  whit  be  behind  in  duty 
To  fair  Bianca,  so  beloved  of  me. 

Gre.  Belov'd  of  me,  and  that  my  deeds  shall  prove. 

Gru.  And  that  his  bags  shall  prove. 

Hot.  Gremio,  H  is  now  no  time  to  vent  our  love. 
Listen  to  me,  and  if  you  speak  me  fair, 
I  '11  tell  you  news  indifferent  good  for  either. 
Here  is  a  gentleman,  whom  by  chance  I  met, 
Upon  agreement  from  us  to  his  liking, 
Will  undertake  to  woo  curst  Katharine ; 
Yea,  and  to  marry  her,  if  her  dowry  please. 

Gre.  So  said,  so  done,  is  well. — 
Hortensio,  have  you  told  him  all  her  faults  ? 

Pet.  I  know,  she  is  an  irksome,  brawling  scold  : 
If  that  be  all,  masters,  I  hear  no  harm. 

Gre.  No,  say'st  me  so,  friend?    What  countryman? 

Pet.  Bom  in  Verona,  old  Antonio's  son : 
My  father  dead,  my  fortune  lives  for  me ; 
And  I  do  hope  good  days,  and  long,  to  see. 

Gre.  0 !  sir,  such  a  life  with  such  a  wife  ware  strange ; 
But  if  you  have  a  stomach,  to 't  o'  God's  name : 
You  shall  have  me  assisting  you  in  all. 
But  will  you  woo  this  wild  cat  ? 

Pet.  Will  I  live? 

Gru.  Will  he  woo  her  ?  ay,  or  I  '11  hang  her. 

Pet.  Why  came  I  hither,  but  to  that  intent? 
Think  you,  a  little  din  can  daunt  mine  ears  ? 
Have  I  not  in  my  time  heard  lions  roar? 
Have  I  not  heard  the  sea,  pufT'd  up  with  winds, 
Rage  like  an  angry  boar,  chafed  with  sweat  ? 
Have  I  not  heard  great  ordnance  in  the  field. 
And  heaven's  artillery  thunder  in  the  skies  r 
Have  I  not  in  a  pitched  battle  heard 
Loud  'larums,  neighing  steeds,  and  trumpets'  dang? 
And  do  you  tell  me  of  a  woman's  tongue. 
That  gives  not  half  so  great  a  blow  to  hear, 
As  will  a  chestnut  in  a  farmer's  fire? 
Tush !  tush !  fear  boys  with  bugs*. 

Grxi,  For  he  fean  none. 

Ore.  Hortensio,  hark. 
This  gentleman  is  happily  arriv'd, 
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My  mind  presumes,  for  his  own  good,  and  onn*. 

Hot.  I  promis'd  we  would  be  contributora, 
And  bear  his  charge  of  wooing,  whatsoe'er. 

Gre,  And  so  we  will,  provided  that  he  win  her. 

Gru.  I  would,  I  were  as  sure  of  a  good  dinner. 

Evter  Tranio,  bravely  apparelled;  and  Biomdsixo. 

Tra.  Gentlemen,  God  save  you  !     If  I  may  be  bold 
Tell  me,  I  beseech  you,  which  is  the  readiest  way 
To  the  house  of  signior  Baptista  Minola? 

Bion.  He  that  haa  the  two  fair  daoghten :— is 't  !ie 
you  mean  ? 

Tra.  Even  he,  Biondello. 

Gre.  Hark  you,  sir :  you  mean  not  h«r  to— 

Tra.  Perhaps,  him  and  her,  sir :  what  have  ytw 
to  do? 

Pet.  N6t  her  that  chides,  sir,  at  any  hand,  I  pray. 

Tra.  I  love  no  chiders,  sir^ — Biondello,  let 's  away. 

Lw.  Well  begun,  Tranio.  [And*. 

Hot.  Sir,  a  word  ere  you  go. 
Are  you  a  suitor  to  the  maid  you  talk  o^  yea,  or  no? 

Tra.  An  if  I  be,  sir,  is  it  any  ofTence  7 

Gre.  No;  if  without  more  words  you  will  get  yon 
hence. 

Tra.  Why,  sir,  I  pray,  are  not  the  streets  aai  free 
For  me,  as  for  you  ? 

Gre.  But  so  is  not  she. 

Tra.  For  what  reason,  I  beseech  you  ? 

Gre.  For  this  reason,  if  you  '11  know. 
That  she 's  the  choice  love  of  signior  Gremio. 

Har.  That  she 's  the  chosen  of  signior  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Softly,  my  masters !  if  you  be  gentlemen, 
Do  me  this  right ;  hear  me  with  patience. 
Baptista  is  a  noble  gentleman, 
To  whom  my  father  b  not  all  unknowB; 
And  were  his  daughter  fairer  than  she  is, 
She  may  more  suitors  have,  and  me  for  one. 
Fair  Leda's  daughter  had  a  thousand  wooers  ; 
Then,  well  one  more  may  fair  Bianca  have, 
And  so  she  shall.    Luoentio  shall  make  one, 
Though  Paris  came  in  hope  to  speed  alone. 

Gre.  What !  this  gentleman  will  out-talk  us  all. 

Luc.  Sir,  give  him  head:  I  know,  he  'U    prove  a 
jade: 

Pet.  Hortensio,  to  what  end  are  all  these  words? 

Hot.  Sir,  let  me  be  so  bold  as  ask  you. 
Did  you  yet  ever  see  Baptista's  daughter? 

Tra.  No,  sir;  but  hear  I  do,  that  he  hath  two, 
The  one  as  famous  for  a  scolding  tongue, 
As  is  the  other  for  beauteous  modesty. 

Pet.  Sir,  sir,  the  first 's  for  me ;  let  her  go  by. 

Gre.  Yea,  leave  that  labour  to  great  Hercules, 
And  let  it  be  more  than  Alcides'  twelve. 

Pet.  Sir,  understand  you  this  of  me :  insooth, 
The  youngest  daughter,  whom  you  heaiken  for, 
Her  father  keeps  from  all  access  of  suitors, 
And  will  not  promise  her  to  any  man, 
Until  the  elder  sister  first  be  wed ; 
The  younger  then  is  free,  and  not  before. 

Tra.  If  it  be  so,  sir,  that  you  are  the  man 
Must  stead  us  all,  and  me  among  the  rest ; 
And  if  you  break  the  ice,  and  do  this  feat*, 
Achiere  the  elder,  set  the  younger  free 
For  our  access,  whose  hap  shall  be  to  have  her 
Will  not  so  graceless  be  to  be  ingrate. 

Hor.  Sir,  you  say  well,  and  well  you  do  couoeiTe  ; 
And  since  you  do  profess  to  be  a  suitor. 
You  must,  as  we  do,  gratify  this  gentleman, 
To  whom  we  all  rest  generally  beholding. 

Trc   Sir,  I  shall  not  be  slack :  in  sign  i^ereol^ 

ttiron«  Uko  oar  Img-btuB.    Syomtiats.    «M6k:iate» 
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Pktee  je  wb  may  wmtriTe^  this  afternoon, 
JLiiii  qiuff  earouaoB  to  our  mutreas'  health : 
And  do  as  adTersarioa  do  in  law, 
Sinve  mightily,  but  oat  and  diink  as  frienda. 


Gtu.  Bian,  0,  exeellent  potion !     Fellowi,  lot  'a 

begone. 
Hot,  The  motion  'a  good  indeed,  and  be  it  ao.-» 
Penuchio,  I  ahall  be  your  ben  venuto,  [ExnnU. 


ACT    II. 


Her  womanV  qualitioa,  and  mild  behavionr, 
Am  bold  to  show  myaelf  a  forward  gaeat 
Within  your  houae,  to  make  mine  eye  the  witneaa 
Of  that  report  which  I  so  oft  have  heard. 
And,  for  an  entrance  to  my  entertainment, 
I  do  preaent  you  with  a  man  of  mine, 

[Presenting  Hortkksi: 
Cunning  in  muaio,  and  the  mathematica, 
To  inatruct  her  fully  in  those  Miencea, 
Whereof,  1  know,  ahe  ia  not  ignorant. 
Accept  of  him,  or  elae  you  do  me  wrong : 
His  name  is  Lioio,  born  in  Mantua. 

Bap.  You're  welcome,  air,  and  he^  for  your  good  aake. 
But  for  my  daughter  Katharine,  this  I  know, 
She  ia  not  for  your  turn ;  the  more  my  grief. 

Pet.  I  see.  you  do  not  mean  to  part  with  her, 
Or  else  you  like  not  of  my  company. 

Bap.  Mistake  me  not ;  I  speak  but  aa  I  find. 
Whence  are  you,  air  ?  what  may  I  call  your  name? 

Pet.  Petruchio  ia  my  name,  Antonio'a  son ; 
A  man  well  known  throughout  all  Italy. 

Bap.  I  know  him  well ;  you  are  welcome  for  hia  aake. 

Gre.  Saving  your  tale,  Petruchio,  I  pray. 
Let  us,  that  are  poor  petitionera.  speak  too. 
Backare' :  you  are  marvellous  forward. 

Pet.  0 !  pardon  me,  aignior  Gremio :  I  would  fun 
be  doing. 

Chre.  1  doubt  it  not,  air;  but  yon  wiU  curae  3rour 
wooing.— 
Neighbour,  thia  ia  a  gift  very  grateful,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
To  expreaa  the  like  kindneaa  myaelf,  that  have  been 
more  kindly  beholding  to  you  than  any,  J  freely  give 
unto  you  this  young  acholar,  [Presenting  Lucentio] 
that  hath  been  long  atudying  at  Rheima  ]  as  cunning 
in  Greek,  Latin,  and  other  languages,  aa  the  other  in 
music  and  mathematica.  Hia  name  is  Cambio ;  pray 
accept  hia  aervice. 

Bap.  A  thousand  thanks,  aignior  Gremio :  welcome, 
good  Cambio.— But,  gentle  air,  [To  TmANio,1  methinks, 
you  walk  like  a  stranger:  may  I  be  so  bold  to  know 
tlie  cause  of  your  coming  ? 

Tra.  Pardon  me,  air,  the  boldness  ia  mine  own, 
That,  being  a  stranger  in  thia  city  here, 
Do  make  myself  a  suitor  to  your  daughter| 
Unto  Bianca,  fair,  and  virtuous. 
Nor  is  your  firm  reaolve  unknown  to  me. 
In  the  preferment  of  the  eldest  sister. 
This  liberty  is  all  that  I  request,— 
That,  upon  knowledge  of  my  parentage, 
I  may  have  welcome  'mongat  the  rest  that  woo^ 
And  free  access  and  favour  aa  the  reat : 
And,  toward  the  education  of  your  daughters, 
I  here  bestow  a  simple  instrument, 
And  this  small  packet  of  Greek  and  Latin  boofai . 
If  you  accept  them,  then  their  worth  ia  greak 

Bap.  Lucentio  ia  your  name  ?  of  whence,  I  pray? 

Tra.  Of  Pisa,  sir ;  son  to  Yincentio. 

Bap.  A  mighty  man  of  Pisa :  by  report 
I  know  him  well.    You  are  very  welcome,  Bir.F— 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  Baptista's  Houae. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Biakca. 

Bkn.  Good  sister,  wrong  me  not,  nor  wrong  yourself 
To  make  a  bondmaid,  and  a  slave  of  me : 
That  I  disdain ;  but  for  these  other  gards', 
r&bijid  my  hands,  I  '11  put  them  off  myself, 
Yea.  all  my  raiment,  to  my  petticoat ; 
Or  wliat  you  will  command  me  will  I  do^ 
So  ^11 1  know  my  duty  to  my  elders. 

Salk.  Of  all  thy  suitors,  here  I  charge  thee,  tell 
Vihotn  thou  lov'si  best :  see  thou  dissemble  not. 

Bian.  Believe  me,  sister,  of  all  the  men  alive, 
I  nrver  yet  beheld  that  special  face 
Whieh  I  could  fancy  more  Uian  any  other. 

Katk.  Minion,  thou  licat.    Is 't  not  Hortensio? 

fivrn.  If  you  affect  him,  sister,  here  I  awear, 
1 1)  plead  for  you  myself,  but  you  shall  have  him. 

Kdk.  0 !  then,  belike,  you  fancy  nchea  more : 
T'3Q  will  have  Gremio  to  keep  you  fair. 

Bian.  Is  it  for  him  you  do  envy  me  ao  ? 
NV  then,  you  jest ;  and  now  I  well  perceive, 
Yos  have  but  jested  with  me  all  thia  while, 
i  prrtbee,  sister  Kate,  untie  my  hands.  [her. 

Jui^.  If  that  be  jest,  then  all  the  rest  was  so.  [Strikes 
Enter  Baptista. 

Bof.  Why,  how  now,  dame !  whence  grows  this  in- 
solence?— 
BiiDo,  stand  aside  : — poor  girl !  she  weeps.— 
<>  piy  thy  needle ;  meddle  not  with  her.— 
F^r  shame,  thou  hilding*  of  a  devilish  spirit, 
Wby  dost  thou  wrong  her  that  did  ne'er  wrong  thee  ? 
Waes  did  ahe  cross  thee  with  a  bitter  word  ? 

Kak.  Her  silence  flouts  me,  and  Pll  be  reveng'd. 

[Flies  after  Biakca. 

8ip.  [Holdmf  ker,^]  What!  in  my  sight ?— Bianca, 
get  thee  m.  [Exit  Biakca. 

Katk.  What !  will  you  not  suffer  me?  Nay,  now  I  see, 
S^  If  your  treasure,  ahe  must  have  a  husband ; 
I  mvet  dance  barefoot  on  her  wedding-day, 
i&i  for  your  love  to  her  lead  apes  in  hell. 
Tilk  not  to  me :  I  will  go  ait  and  weepy 
T.J  I  can  find  occasion  of  revenge.  [Exit  Katrarika. 

B^.  Was  ever  gentleman  thua  gneved  as  I  ? 
But  who  oomes  here  ? 
liter  GtEMio,  tpith  LucxKTio  in  a  mean  habit ;  Pbtru- 

cRio,  vnth  HoRTKKSio  as  a  Musician;  and  Trakio, 

vHk  BioNDBLLo  bearing  a  lute  and  books. 

Gre.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Baptista. 

Bap.  Good-morrow,  neighbour  Gremio.     God  save 
pn.  gentlemen ! 

fd.  And  you,  good  sir.  Pray,  have  you  not  a  daughter, 
C&U'd  Katharina,  fair,  and  virtuous  ? 

Aip.  I  have  a  daughter,  sir,  callM  Katharina. 

Gre.  You  are  too  blunt :  go  to  it  orderly. 

?tt.  You  wrong  me,  aignior  Gremio :  give  me  leave. — 
•  ui  a  gentleman  of  Verona,  air, 
^,  hearing  of  her  beauty,  and  her  wit, 
Hrr  affiO^ility.  aiiH  bashful  modesty, 

^TkUtracMMrw.  pttBiorspttUL    *  goods  :mf.«.     *LowwnUh.    ^Notinta.     •  wondigfoi :  is  1  ••     *A  voii  oft«B  mdi  it 
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Take  you  [7b  He  si.]  thci  lute,  and  you  [To  Luc]  the 

set  of  books ; 
You  ahall  go  see  your  pupils  presently, 
Holla,  within ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Sirrah,  lead  these  gentlemen 
To  my  daughters ;  and  tell  them  both, 
These  are  their  tutors :  bid  them  use  them  well. 

[Exit  Servant,  with  Hortsnsio,  Lucemtio, 
and  BiONDELLO. 
We  will  go  walk  a  little  in  the  orehard, 
And  then  to  dinner.    You  are  passing  welcome. 
Ai)d  so  I  pray  you  all  to  think  yourselves.  ' 

Pet.  Signior  Baptista,  my  business  asketh  haste, 
And  every  day  I  cannot  come  to  woo* . 
You  Jtnew  my  father  well,  and  in  him,  me, 
Left  solely  heir  to  all  his  lands  and  goods, 
Which  I  have  better'd  rather  than  decreased : 
Then,  tell  me, — if  I  get  your  daughter's  love. 
What  dowry  shall  I  have  with  her  to  wife  ? 

Baf.  After  toiy  death,  the  one  half  of  my  lands. 
And  m  possession  twenty  thousand  crowns. 

Pet.  And,  for  that  dowry,  I  '11  assure  her  of 
Her  widowhood,  be  it  that  she  survive  me, 
In  all  my  lands  and  leases  whatsoever. 
Let  specialities  be  therefore  drawn  between  us, 
That  covenants  may  be  kept  on  either  hand. 

Bap.  Ay,  when  the  special  thing  is  well  obtained, 
That  is,  her  love ;  for  that  is  all  in  all. 

Pet.  Why,  that  is  nothing ;  for  I  tell  you,  father, 
I  am  as  peremptory^  as  she  proud-minded ; 
And  where  two  raging  fires  meet  together, 
They  do  consume  the  thing  that  feeds  their  fury. 
Though  little  fire  grows  great  with  little  wind. 
Yet  extreme  gusts  will  blow  out  fire  and  all ; 
So  I  to  her,  and  so  she  yields  to  me. 
For  I  am  rough,  and  woo  not  like  a  babe. 

Bap.  Well  may'st  thou  woo,  and  happy  be  thy  speed ! 
Bat  be  thou  arm'd  for  some  unhappy  words. 

Pet.  Ay,  to  the  proof ;  as  mountains  are  for  winds, 
That  shake  not,  though  they  blow  perpetually. 
Re-enter  Hortensio,  uoith  his  head  broken. 
Bap.  How  now,  my  friend !  why  dost  thou  look  so  pale  ? 
Hor,  Fo.  fear,  I  promise  you,  if  I  look  pale. 
Bap.  What,  will  my  daughter  prove  a  good  musician  ? 
Hor.  I  think,  she  '11  sooner  prove  a  soldier : 
Iron  may  hold  with  her,  but  never  lutes. 
Bap,  Why,  then  thou  canst  not  break  her  to  the  lute  ? 
Hot.  Why  no,  for  she  hath  broke  the  lute  to  me. 
I  did  but  tell  her  she  mistook  her  frets, 
And  bow'd  her  hand  to  teach  her  fingering, 
Whert,  with  a  most  impatient,  devilish  spirit,    [them :" 
"  FretSj  call  you  these  ?"  quoth  she :  "  I  '11  fume  with 
And  with  that  word  she  struck  me  on  the  head, 
And  through  the  instrument  my  pate  made  way ; 
And  there  I  stood  amazed  for  a  while, 
As  on  a  pillory  looking  through  the  lute, 
While  she  did  call  me  rascal  fiddler, 
And  twangling  Jack,  with  twenty  such  vile  terms, 
As  she  had  studied  to  misuse  me  so. 

Pet.  Now,  by  the  world,  it  is  a  lusty  wendh ! 
>I  love  her  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did  : 
0,  how  I  long  to  have  some  chat  with  her  ! 

Bap.  Well,  go  with  me,  and  be  not  so  disoomfited : 
tProceed  in  patience  with  my  younger  daughter ; 
She 's  apt  to  learn,  and  thankful  for  good  turns.-— 
Signior  Petruohio,  will  you  go  with  us. 
Or  shall  I  send  my  daughter  Kate  to  you  ? 
Pet.  I  pray  you  do ;  I  will  attend  her  here, 


[Exeunt  BiPTirrA,  Gremio,  Trakio.  and  Horterho. 

And  woo  her  with  some  spirit  when  sne  comes. 

Say,  that  she  rail ;  why,  then  I  '11  tell  her  plain, 

She  sings  as  sweetly  as  a  nightingale : 

Say,  that  she  frown ;  I  '11  say,  she  looks  as  dear 

As  morning  roses  newly  wash'd  with  dew : 

Say,  she  be  mute,  and  will  not  speak  a  word ; 

Then  I  '11  commend  her  volubility, 

And  say,  she  uttereth  piercing  eloquence : 

If  she  do  bid  me  pack,  I  '11  give  her  thanks, 

As  though  she  bid  me  stay  by  her  a  week : 

If  she  deny  to  wed,  I  '11  crave  the  day 

When  I  shall  ask  the  banns,  and  when  be  married.— 

But  here  she  oomesj  and  now,  Petruohio,  speak. 

linler  Katharina. 
Good-morrow,  Kate,  for  that 's  your  same,  I  hear. 
Kath.  Well  have  you  heard,  but  something  hard  of 
hearing: 
They  call  me  Katharine  that  do  talk  of  me. 

Pet.  You  lie,  in  faith :  for  you  are  call'd  plam  Kate, 
And  bonny  Kate,  and  sometimes  Kate  the  curst ; 
Bat  Kate,  the  prettiest  Kate  in  Christendom ; 
Kate  of  Kate-Hall,  my  super-dainty  Kate, 
For  dainties  are  all  cates :  and  therefore,  Kate, 
Take  this  of  me,  Kate  of  my  consolation  :— 
Hearing  thy  mildness  prais'd  in  every  town, 
Thy  virtues  spoke  of,  and  thy  beauty  sounded,  { 

Yet  not  so  deeply  as  to  thee  belongs. 
Myself  am  mov'd  to  woo  thee  for  my  wife. 
Kath.  Mov'd !   in  good  time :  let  him  that  mor*^ 
you  hither, 
Remove  you  hence.    I  knew  you  al  the  fixst, 
You  were  a  moveable. 
Pet.  Why,  what  '■  a  moveable  ? 

Kath.  A  joint-stool. 

Pet.  Thou  hast  hit  it :  come,  sit  on  me, 

Kath.  Asses  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  yon. 
Pet.  Women  are  made  to  bear,  and  so  are  you. 
Kath.  No  such  jade  to  bear  you,'  if  me  you  mean. 
Pet.  Alas,  good  Kate  !  I  will  not  burden  thee ; 
For,  knowing  thee  to  be  but  young  and  light,— 

Aath.  Too  light  for  sudi  a  swun  as  you  to  oatch, 
And  yet  as  heavy  as  my  weight  should  be. 
Pet.  Should  be?  should  buz. 
Kath.  Well  ta'en,  and  like  a  bumrdi 

Pet.  0,  slow-wing'd  turtle !   shall  a  buzzard  tak< 

thee? 
Kath.  Ay,  for  a  turtle,  as  he  takes  a  buzzard. 
Pet.  Come,  come,  you  wasp ;  i'  faith,  you  are  tM 

angry. 
Kath.  If  T  be  waspish,  best  beware  my  sting. 
Pet.  My  remedy  is,  then,  to  pluck  it  out. 
Kath.  Ay,  if  the  fool  oould  find  out  where  it  lies. 
Pet.  Who  knows  not  where  a  wasp  does  wear  bii 
sting? 
In  his  tail. 

Kath,        In  his  tongue. 
Pet.  Whose  tongue  ? 

Kath.  Yours,  if  you  talk  of  tails;  and  so  farewell. 
Pet.  What !  with  my  tongue  in  your  tail  ?  nay,  com 
again: 
Good  Kate,  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Kath.  That  I'll  try.     [Slntifi^  Am* 

Pet.  I  swear  I  '11  ouff  you,  if  you  strike  again. 
Kath.  So  may  you  loee  your  arms : 
If  you  strike  me  you  are  no  gentleman. 
And  if  no  gentleman,  why,  then  no  arms. 
Pet.  A  herald,  Kate?    0  !  put  me  in  thy  booki. 
Kath,  What  is  your  crest  ?  a  coxcomb  ? 


>  Tb«  burthen,  nvi  Knight,  of  an  old  hallaa  ontitled  "  Hm  Infenloot  Bnggadooio.**     •  No  nioh  jadt  m  yoa  :  m  t  ii 
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iVf .  A  eomblesB  oo^  ao  Kate  will  be  my  hen. 

htk.  No  ooek  of  mine ;  yon  orow  too  like  a  crayen. 

Fdt.  Nif  y  eome,  Kate,  oome ;  you  must  not  look  so 
•our. 

idk.  It  is  my  faahiim  when  I  see  a  crab. 

Pd.  Why,  here  'e  no  crab,  and  therefore  look  not  aonr. 

Kitk.  There  is,  there  is. 

Ph.  Then  show  it  me. 

M.  Had  I  a  glass  I  would. 

FH.  Whst,  you  mean  my  faee  ? 

Satk.  Well  aim'd  of  such  a  yoong  one. 

Ftt.  Now,  by  Saint  Greorge,  I  am  too  young  for  you. 

lii^i.  Yet  you  are  wither'd. 

Fd.  'T  is  with  cares. 

Katk.  I  care  not. 

Fd.  Nay,  hear  you,  Kate :  in  sooth,  you  'scape  not 
CO,  [Holding  ker.' 

Sitk.  I  chsfe  you,  if  I  tarry :  let  me  go. 

Fa.  No,  not  a  whit :  I  find  you  passing  gentle. 
Tww  told  me,  you  were  rough,  and  coy,  and  sullen. 
iod  BOW  I  find  report  a  yery  liar ; 
Fv  ilioa  art  pleasant,  gamesome,  passing  courteous. 
But  hUfw  in  qwech,  yet  sweet  as  spring-time  flowers. 
TiMKi  caittt  not  frown,  thou  canst  not  look  askance. 
Nor  bite  the  lip,  as  angry  wenches  will ; 
Sa  hast  thou  pleasure  to  be  cross  in  talk ; 
Bat  thoa  with  mildness  entertain'st  thy  wooers, 
VTiOi  eeatle  eonferenee,  soft  and  affable. 
)^T  dMt  the  world  report  that  Kate  doth  limp  ? 
0,  tlanderoiu  wwld !  Kate,  Uke  the  hazel-twig. 
Is  itniffat,  sad  slender :  and  as  brown  in  hue 
ii  hanl  nuts,  and  sweeter  than  the  kernels. 
0!  let  me  see  thee  walk :  thou  dost  not  halt. 

Lath.  Go,  fool,  and  whom  thou  keep'st  command. 

Ftt.  Did  ever  Dian  so  become  a  groye, 
Ai  Eite  this  chamber  with  her  princely  gait  ? 
0!  bdthon  Dian,  and  let  her  be  Kate, 
Asd  then  let  Kate  be  chaste,  and  Dian  sportftd. 

JToTi  Where  did  you  study  all  this  goodly  speech  ? 

Fd.  \i  is  extempore,  from  my  mother- wit. 

KoA.  A  witty  mother  !  witless  else  her  son. 

Fd.  Am  I  not  wise? 

istk.  Yes ;  keep  you  warm. 

Ftt.  Marry,  ao  I  mean,  sweet  Katharine,  in  thy  bed. 
AAd  therefore,  setting  all  this  chat  aside, 
Tan  is  plain  terms  :— your  father  hath  consented 
Tttt  yoa  shall  be  my  wife ;  your  dowry  'greed  on, 
Aad,  will  you,  nill  you,  I  will  marry  you. 
Nov.  Kate,  I  am  a  husband  for  your  turn ; 
f'-r  bf  this  light,  whereby  I  see  thy  beauty, 
Tkr  bcanty  that  doth  make  me  like  thee  well. 
Thou  mii5t  be  married  to  no  man  but  me : 
For  I  am  he,  am  bom  to  tame  you,  Kate, 
bd  brin^  you  from  a  wild  Kate  to  a  Kate 
C')!;formable,  as  other  household  Kates. 
B«  eooes  your  father :  never  make  denial ; 
I  anst  nd  will  have  Katharine  to  my  wife. 
Re-tnter  BapmrA,  Grkmio,  and  Tranxo. 

%  Now,  signior  Petruchio,  how  speed  you  with 
ray  daughter  ? 

F±  How  but  well,  sir  ?  how  but  well  ? 
^*ere  impossible  I  should  speed  amiss. 

V  Why,  how  now,  dauf^ter  Katharine  !  in  your 
dumps? 

LA.  Call  you  me,  daughter?  now,  I  promise  you, 
Y«  hsTe  ahow'd  a  tender  fatherly  regard, 
T)yidi  me  wed  to  one  half  limatic ; 

Amd-eap  ruffian,  and  a  swearing  Jack, 

Tbt  thinks  with  oaths  to  face  the  matter  out. 


Pet. .  Father,  't  is  thus : — ^yourself  and  all  the  world, 
That  talk'd  of  her,  have  talkM  amiss  of  her. 
If  she  be  curst,  it  is  for  policy. 
For  she 's  not  froward,  but  modest  as  the  dove ; 
She  is  not  hot,  but  temperate  as  the  moon  ;* 
For  patience  she  will  prove  a  second  Grissel, 
And  Roman  Lucrece  for  her  chastity ; 
And  to  conclude, — ^we  have  'greed  so  well  together, 
That  upon  Sunday  is  the  wedding-day. 

Kath.  I  '11  see  thee  hang'd  on  Sunday  first. 

Gft.  Hark,   Petruchio:    she  says,  she'll  see  thsa 
hang'd  first. 

Tra.  Is  this  your  speeding?  nay  then,  good  night  our 
pact. 

Pet.  Be  patient,  gentlemen ;  I  choose  her  for  myself 
If  she  and  I  be  pleas'd,  what 's  that  to  you  ? 
'T  is  bargain'd  'twixt  us  twain,  being  slone, 
That  she  shall  still  be  curst  in  company. 
I  tell  you,  't  is  incredible  to  believe 
How  much  she  loves  me.    0,  the  kindest  Kate  ! 
She  hung  about  my  neck,  and  kiss  on  kiss 
She  vied  so  fast,  protesting  oath  on  oath. 
That  in  a  twink  she  won  me  to  her  love. 
0 !  you  are  novices :  't  is  a  world  to  see,' 
How  tame,  when  men  and  women  are  alone, 
A  meaooek*  wretch  can  make  the  curstest  shrew.-— 
Give  me  thy  hand,  Kate :  I  will  unto  Venice, 
To  buy  apparel  'gainst  the  wedding-day .p— 
Provide  the  feast,  father,  and  bid  the  guests , 
I  will  be  sure  1  my  Katharine  shall  be  fine. 

Bap.  I  know  not  what  to  say ;  but  give  me  your 
hands : 
God  send  you  joy  !  Petruchio,  't  is  a  match. 

Gre.  Tra.  Amen,  say  we  :  we  will  be  witnesses. 

Pet.  Father,  and  wife,  and  gentlemen,  adieu. 
I  will  to  Venice ;  Sunday  comes  apace. 
We  will  have  rings,  and  things,  and  fine  array ; 
And,  kiss  me,  Kate,  we  will  be  married  o'  Sunday. 

[Exeunt  Pbtrcchio  and  Katharine,  stveraUy4 

Gre.  Was  ever  match  clapp'd  up  so  suddenly  ? 

Bap.  Faith,  gentlemen,  now  I  play  a  merchant's  part, 
And  venture  madly  on  a  desperate  mart. 

Tra.  'T  was  a  commodity  lay  fretting  by  you : 
'T  will  bring  you  gain,  or  perish  on  the  seas. 

Bap.  The  gain  I  seek  is  quiet  in  the  match. 

Gre.  No  doubt  but  he  hath  got  a  quiet  catch.-^ 
But  now,  Baptista,  to  your  younger  daughter. 
Now  is  the  day  we  long  have  looked  for : 
I  am  your  neighbour,  and  was  suitor  first. 

Tra.  And  I  am  one,  that  love  Bianca  more 
Than  words  can  witness,  or  your  thoughts  can  guess. 

Gre.  Youngling,  thou  canst  not  love  so  dear  as  L 

Tra.  Grey-beard,  thy  love  doth  freeze. 

Gre.  But  thine  doth  fry. 

Skipper,  stand  back:  'tis  age,  that  nourisheth. 

Tra.  But  youth,  in  ladies'  eyes,  that  flourisheth. 

Bap.  Content  you,  gentlemen;  I'll  compound  this 
strife : 
'T  is  deeds  must  win  the  prize ;  and  he,  of  both. 
That  can  assure  my  daughter  greatest  dower, 
Shall  have  my  Bianca's  love.— » 
Say,  signior  Gremio,  what  can  you  assure  her  ? 

Gre.  First,  as  you  know,  my  house  within  the  eity 
Is  richly  ftimished  with  plate  and  gold : 
Basons,  and  ewers,  to  lave  her  dainty  hands ; 
My  hangings  all  of  Tyrian  tapestry : 
In  ivory  coffers  I  have  stufi'd  my  crowns ; 
In  cypress  chests  my  arras,  coimterpoints, 
Costly  apparel,  tents,  and  canopies, 


<lrfaf.i 
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Fine  linen,  Turkey  cushions  boss'd  with  peaxl, 
Valance  of  Venice  gold  in  needle-work, 
Pewter  and  brass,  and  all  things  that  belong 
To  house,  or  housekeeping :  then,  at  my  farm, 
I  have  a  hundred  milch-kine  to  the  pail, 
Six  score  fat  oxen  standing  in  my  stalls. 
And  all  things  answerable  to  this  portion. 
My.<H)lf  am  struck  in  years.  I  must  confess ; 
And  if  I  die  to-morrow  this  is  hers. 
If  whilst  I  live  she  will  be  only  mine. 

Tra.  That ''  only"  came  well  in. — Sir,  list  to  me  : 
I  am  my  father's  heir,  and  only  son : 
If  I  may  have  your  daughter  to  my  wife, 
I  '11  leave  her  houses  three  <>r  four  as  good, 
Within  rich  Pisa  walls,  as  any  one 
Old  signior  Gremio  has  in  Padua ; 
Besides  two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year, 
Of  fruitful  .land^  all  which  shall  be  her  jointure. 
What,  have  I  pmch'd  you,  signior  Gremio  ? 

Gre.  Two  thousand  ducats  by  the  year  of  land  I 
My  land  amounts  not  to  so  much  in  aJl : 
That  she  shall  have ;  besidlB  an  argosy, 
That  now  is  lying  in  Marseilles'  road.— 
What,  have  I  ohok'd  you  with  an  argosy  ? 

Tra.  Gremio,  't  is  known,  my  father  hath  no  less 
Than  three  great  argosies,  besides  two  galli asses, 
And  twelve  tight  galleys :  these  I  will  assure  her, 
And  twice  as  much,  whate'er  thou  olfer'st  next. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  have  ofier'd  all,  I  have  no  more : 
And  she  can  have  no  more  than  all  I  have  :— 


If  you  like  me.  she  shall  have  me  and  mine. 

Tra.  Why,  tnen,  the  maid  is  mine  from  all  the  werU 
By  your  firm  promise  :  Gremio  is  out-vied. 

Bap.  I  must  confess  your  offer  is  the  best ; 
And.  let  your  father  make  her  the  assoraiioe, 
She  is  your  own ;  else,  you  must  pardon  me : 
If  you  should  die  before  him,  where 's  her  dower? 

Tra.  That 's  but  a  cavil :  he  is  old,  I  young. 

Gre.  And  may  not  young  men  die,  as  well  as  old? 

Bap.  Well,  gentlemen, 
I  am  thus  resolved. — On  Sunday  next,  yon  know, 
My  daughter  Katharine  Ib  to  be  married : 
Now,  on  the  Sunday  following  shall  Bianea 
Be  bride  to  you,  if  you  make  this  assurance : 
If  not,  to  signior  Gremio : 
And  so  I  take  my  leave,  and  thank  you  both.       \Exi 

Gre.  Adieu,  good  neighbour.     Now  I  fear  thee  nol 
Sirrah,  young  gamester,  your  father  were  a  fool 
To  give  thee  all,  and,  in  his  waning  age, 
Set  foot  under  thy  Uble.    Tut,  a  toy  ! 
An  old  Italian  fox  is  not  so  kind,  my  boy.  [£11 

Tra.  A  vengeance  on  your  crafty  wither'd  hide ! 
Yet  I  have  faced  it  with  a  card  of  ten.^ 
'T  is  in  my  head  to  do  my  master  good : — 
I  see  no  reason,  but  supposed  Lucentio 
Must  get  a  father,  call'd— supposed  Vinoentio ; 
And  that 's  a  wonder :  fathers,  commonly. 
Do  get  their  children ;  but  in  this  ease  of  winning,' 
A  child  shall  get  a  sire,  if  I  fail  not  of  my  cunning. 

[Ejd 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.--A  Room  in  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Lucentio,  Hortensio,  and  Biam^a. 

Lue.  Fiddler,  forbear :  you  grow  too  forward,  air. 
Have  you  so  soon  forgot  the  entertainment 
Her  sister  Katharine  weloom'd  you  withal? 

Hor.  Tut,  wrangling  pedant !  I  avouch,  this  is* 
The  patroness  of  heavenly  harmony  : 
Then,  give  me  leave  to  have  prerogative ; 
And  when  in  music  we  have  spent  an  hour. 
Your  lecture  shall  have  leisure  for  as  much. 

Luc.  Preposterous  ass,  that  never  read  so  far 
To  know  the  cause  why  music  was  ordain'd ! 
Was  it  not  to  refresh  the  mind  of  man, 
After  his  studies,  or  his  usual  pain  ? 
Then,  give  me  leave  to  read  Philosophy, 
And  while  I  pause  serve  in  your  harmony. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  I  will  not  bear  these  braves  of  thine. 

Bian.  Why,  gentlemen,  you  do  me  double  wrong, 
To  strive  for  that  which  resteth  in  my  choice. 
I  am  no  breeching  scholar  in  the  schools ; 
I  '11  not  be  tied  to  hours,  nor  'pointed  times, 
But  learn  my  lessons  as  I  please  myself. 
And,  to  cut  off*  all  strife,  here  sit  we  down : — 
Take  you  your  instrument,  play  you  the  whiles; 
His  lecture  will  be  done,  ere  you  have  tun'd. 

Hor.  You  '11  leave  his  lecture  when  I  am  in  tune  ? 

[Hortensio  retires, 

Luc.  That  will  be  never : — tune  your  instrument. 

Bian.  Where  left  we  last? 

Lac.  Here,  madam : 

Hac  ibol  Simois  ;  hie  est  Sigeia  teUus  ; 
Hie  steterat  Priam  regia  ctlsa  senis. 


Bian.  Construe  them. 

Luc.  Hac  ibat.  as  I  told  you  before, — Simois,  I  a] 
Lucentio, — hie  est.  son  unto  Vincentio  of  Pisa, — Sigei 
tellus,  disguised  thus  to  get  your  love; — Hie  stetera 
and  ihat  Lucentio  that  comes  a  wooing, — Priami^  J 
my  man  Tranio,  regia,  bearing  my  port, — celsa  sent 
that  we  might  beguile  the  old  pantaloon. 

Hor.  [Returning.]  Madam,  my  instrument's  in  tnn 

Bian.  Let 's  hear. —  [Hortknsio  phff 

0  fie !  the  treble  jars. 

Lue.  Spit  in  the  hole,  man,  and  tune  again. 

Bian.  Now  let  me  see  if  I  can  construe  it :  Hac  ik 
Simois,  I  know  you  not ; — hie  est  Sigeia  tellusj  I  tra 
you  not  ] — Hie  steterat  Priami,  take  heed  he  hear  1 
not : — regia,  presume  not ; — eelsa  sctUs^  despair  not. 

Hor.  Madam,  't  is  now  in  tune. 

Luc.  All  but  the  base. 

Hor.  The  base  is  right;  'tis  the  base  knave  that  jar 
How  fiery  and  forward  our  pedant  is  ! 
Now,  for  my  life,  the  knave  doth  court  my  love : 
Pedascule,  I  '11  watch  you  better  yet.  [Aside 

Bian.  In  time  I  may  believe,  yet  I  mistrust. 

Luc.  Mistrust  it  not ;  for,  sure,  iEacides 
Was  Ajax,  call'd  so  from  his  grandfather. 

Bian.  I  must  believe  my  master ;  else,  I  promise  yoi 

1  should  be  arguing  still  upon  that  doubt : 
But  let  it  rest. — Now,  Licio.  to  you. — 
Grood  masters,  take  it  not  unkindly,  pray, 
That  I  have  been  thus  pleasant  with  you  both. 

Hor.  [To  Lucentio.]  You  may  go  walk,  and  git 
me  leave  awhile : 
My  lessons  make  no  music  in  three  parts.  [wait 

Lue.  Are  you  so  formal,  sir?  [Astde.]  Well,  I  mm 
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Aii  witdi  wHhal ;  for,  but  I  be  deoeiVd, 
Obt  fine  fflDBieiui  growetli  amorouB. 

B/r.  Madun,  before  yon  tonoh  the  initniinent, 
To  ieirn  the  order  of  my  fingering, 
I  BOft  begin  with  rudiments  of  art ; 
T.  teuh  yon  gamut  in  a  briefer  «ort, 
MfTT  pleaiant,  pithy,  and  effectual, 
His  kath  been  taught  by  any  of  my  trade : 
\i4  tbere  it  is  in  writing  fairly  drawn. 
Bun.  Why,  I  am  past  my  gamut  long  ago. 
Hor.  Yet  read  the  gamut  of  Hortensio. 
film.  [Reads.]  Gamut  I  am,  the  ground  of  all  aeeord, 
A  re,  to  plead  IIortenMs  passion; 
B  mi.  Bianco^  take  kim  for  thy  lordy 

G  faut,  that  laves  teitk  all  affection : 
D  fiol  re,  one  cliff,  two  notes  have  I: 
E  la  mi.  show  pity,  or  I  die. 
fill  TDO  this  gamut  ?  tut !  I  like  it  not: 
Oii  fa^hioBs  please  me  beet ;  I  am  not  so  nice, 
1:  change  tnie  rules  for  new  inventions. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
Sen.  Mistress,  your  father  prays  yon  leave  your 
boo^ 
M  belp  to  dress  your  sister's  chamber  up : 
Too  bow.  to-morrow  is  the  wedding-day. 
Bin.  Farewell,  sweet  masters,  both:   I  must  be 
gone.  [Exeunt  Bianca  and  Servant. 

Lhc.  Taith,  mistress,  then  I  have  no  cause  to  stay. 

[Exit. 
Hor.  Bat  I  have  cause  to  pry  into  this  pedant : 
M?thiokB,  he  looks  as  though  he  were  in  love.— 
Yft  if  thr  thoughts,  Bianca,  be  so  humble, 
To  caft  thy  wandering  eyes  on  every  stale, 
S^^  thee  that  list :  if  once  I  find  thee  ranging, 
KcrteDsio  will  be  quit  with  thee  by  changing.      [Exit. 

SCENE  n.— The  Same.     Before  Baptista's  House. 
Enier  Baptista,  Gremio,  Tranio,  Katharina, 
Bianca,  Lucentio,  and  Attendants, 

%  Signior  Lucentio,  this  is  the  'pointed  day 
Tbt  Katharine  and  Petruchio  should  be  married, 
Aod  yet  we  hear  not  of  our  son-in*law. 
^i2i  will  be  said  ?  what  mockery  will  it  be, 
To  vast  the  bridegroom,  when  the  priest  attends 
Ta  FjKak  the  ceremonial  rites  of  marriage  ? 
Wbt  say«  Lucentio  to  this  shame  of  ours? 

Katk.  No  riiaroe  but  mine :  I  must  forsooth,  be  foro'd 
To  siTe  my  hand,  oppoe'd  against  my  heart, 
I'bU)  a  oiad-brain  rudesby,  full  of  spleen ; 
Wbo  woo'd  in  haste,  and  means  to  wed  at  leisure. 
I  'old  TOO,  I.  he  was  a  frantic  fool, 
Mm  his  bitter  jests  in  blunt  behaviour ; 
And  to  be  noted  for  a  merry  man, 
He'll  woo  a  tlurasand,  'point  the  day  of  marriage, 
M&ke friends,  invite,  yes,  and  proclaim  the  banns; 
\nfteTef  means  to  wed  where  he  hath  wooM. 
>W  moit  the  world  point  at  poor  Katharine, 
^  »y.— "Lo,  there  is  mad  Petruchio's  wife, 
li  /  would  please  him  come  and  marry  her." 

Tra.  Patience,  good  Katharine,  and  Baptista  too. 
Tpro  ay  life,  Petruchio  means  but  well, 
^bterer  fortune  stays  him  from  his  word : 
^>ra«h  be  be  blunt,  I  know  him  passing  wise  j 
TiMtsfa  he  be  merry,  yet  withal  he 's  honest. 

l^.  Would  Katharine  had  never  seen  him  though ! 
[£zif,  weemngj  followed  by  Bianca.  and  others. ' 

A?.  Go,  girl ;  I  cannot  blame  thee  now  to  weep, 
h  nch  an  injury  would  vex  a  very  saint, 
^  more  a  shrew  of  thy  impatient  humour. 
•    'iUsfvi, ud  rach  nrwi :  ia  f.  e.     *  Farcy.     *  hmnoun  of :  in  f. 


Enter  Biondsllo. 

Bion.  Master,  master !  news,  and  such  old  news*  as 
yon  never  heard  of ! 

Bap.  Is  it  new  and  old  too  ?  how  may  that  be  ? 

Bion.  Why,  is  it  not  news  to  hear  of  Petruchio's 
coming? 

Bap.  Is  he  come  ? 

^ton.  Why,  no,  sir. 

Bap.  What  then  ; 

Bion.  He  is  coming. 

Bap.  When  will  he  be  here  ? 

Bion,  When  he  stands  where  I  am,  and  sees  yon 
there. 

Tra.  But,  say,  what  is  thine  old  news  ? 

Bion.  Why,  Petruchio  is  coming,  in  a  new  hat,  and 
an  old  jerkin ;  a  pair  of  old  breeches,  thrice  turned ; 
a  pair  of  boots  that  have  been  candle-cases,  one  buckled, 
another  laced  j  an  old  rusty  sword  ta'en  out  of  the 
town  armoury,  with  a  broken  hilt,  and  chapeless ;  with 
two  broken  points :  his  horse  heaped  with  an  old  mothy 
saddle,  and  stirrups  of  no  kindred :  benides,  posseissed 
with  the  glanders,  and  like  to  mose  in  the  chine; 
troubled  with  the  lampass,  infected  with  the  fashions,* 
full  of  wind-galls,  sped  with  spavins,  rayed  with  the 
yellows,  past  cure  of  the  fives,  stark  spoiled  with  the 
staggers,  begnavm  with  the  hots ;  swayed  in  the  back, 
and  shoulder-ehotten ;  ne'er-legged  before,  and  with  a 
half-cheeked  bit,  and  a  head  stall  of  sheep's-leather; 
which,  being  restrained  to  keep  him  from  stumbling, 
hath  been  oflen  burst,  and  now  repaired  with  knots : 
one  girth  six  times  pierced,  and  a  woman's  crupper  of 
velure,  which  hath  two  letters  for  her  name  fairly  set 
down  in  studs,  and  hero  and  thero  pieced  with  pack- 
thread. 

Bap.  Who  comes  with  him? 

Bion.  0,  sir !  his  lackey,  for  all  the  world  caparisoned 
like  the  horse ;  with  a  linen  stock  on  one  leg,  and  a 
kersey  boot-hose  on  the  other,  gartered  with  a  red  and 
blue  list ; 'an  old  hat,  and  ^^  the  amours  or'  forty  fancies'' 
pricked  in 't  for  a  feather :  a  monster,  a  very  monster 
in  apparel,  and  not  like  a  Christian  footboy,  or  a  gen- 
tleman's lackey. 

Tra.  'T  is  some  odd  humour  pricks  him  to  thiv 
fashion ; 
Yet  oftentimes  he  goes  but  mean  appareli'd. 

Bap.  I  am  glad  he  is  come,  howsoe'er  he  comes. 

Bion.  Why,  sir,  he  comes  not. 

Bap.  Didst  thou  not  say,  he  comes  ? 

^ton.  Who?  that  Petruchio  came? 

Bap.  Ay,  that  Petruchio  came. 

Bion.  No,  sir ;  I  say,  his  horse  comes,  with  him  on 
his  back. 

Bap.  Why,  that 's  all  one. 

Bion,  Nay,  by  St.  Jamy, 

I  hold  you  a  penny, 
A  horse  and  a  man 
Is  more  than  one, 
And  yet  not  many. 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Grumio,  strangely  apparelled* 

Pet.  Come,  where  be  these  gallants  ?  who  is  at  home  ? 

Bap.  You  are  welcome,  sir. 

Pet.  And  yet  I  come  not  well 

Bap.  And  yet  you  halt  not. 

Tra.  Not  so  well  apparell'd. 

As  I  wish  you  were. 

Pet.  Were  it  much*  better,  I  should  rush  in  thus. 
But  where  is  Kate  ?  where  is  my  lovely  bride  ? — 
How  does  my  father? — Gentles,  methinks  you  frown- 
And  wherefore  gaze  this  goodly  company, 

e.     *  Theae  words  are  not  iu  f.  e.     *  Not  in  f.  e. 
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Afl  if  they  saw  some  wondrous  numumont, 
Some  oomet,  or  unnsnal  prodigy  ? 

Bap.  Why,  sir,  you  know,  this  is  your  wedding-day: 
First  were  we  sad,  fearing  you  would  not  oome ; 
Now  sadder,  *that  you  come  so  unprovided. 
Fie  !  doff  this  hahit,  shame  to  your  estate. 
An  eye-sore  to  our  solemn  festival. 

Tra.  And  tell  us  what  occasion  of  import 
Hath  all  so  long  detained  you  from  your  wife, 
And  sent  you  hither  so  unlike  yourself? 

Pet.  Tedious  it  were  to  tell,  and  harsh  to  hear: 
Suffioeth,  I  am  come  to  keep  my  word. 
Though  in  some  part  enforced  to  digress; 
Which,  at  more  leisure,  I  will  so  excuse 
As  you  shall  well  he  satisfied  withal. 
But,  where  is  Kate  ?    I  stay  too  long  from  her : 
The  morning  wears,  't  is  time  we  were  at  church. 

Tra.  See  not  your  hride  in  these  unreverent  robes. 
Gro  to  my  chamber :  put  on  clothes  of  mine. 

Pet.  Not  I,  believe  me :  thus  I  Ul  visit  her. 

Bap.  But  thus,  I  trust,  you  will  not  marry  her. 

Pet.  Good  sooth,  even  thus;  therefore,  have  done 
with  words : 
To  me  she  ^a  married,  not  unto  my  clothes. 
Could  I  repair  what  she  will  wear  in  me, 
As  I  can  change  these  poor  accoutrements, 
'T  were  well  for  Kate,  and  better  for  myself. 
But  what  a  fool  am  I  to  chat  with  you, 
When  I  should  bid  good-morrow  to  my  bride, 
And  seal  the  title  with  a  loving'  kiss ! 

[Exeunt  Petruchio,  Grumio,  and  Biondello. 

Tra.  He  hath  some  meaning  in  his  mad  attire. 
We  will  persuade  him^  be  it  possible. 
To  put  on  better,  ere  he  go  to  church. 

Bap.  I  '11  after  him,  and  see  the  event  of  this.  [Exit. 

Tra.  But,  to  our  love*  concemeth  us  to  add 
Her  father's  liking ;  which  to  bring  to  pass, 
As  I  before  imparted  to  your  worship, 
[  am  to  get  a  man, — ^whate'er  he  be, 
It  skills  not  much,  we  '11  fit  him  to  our  turn,— > 
And  he  shall  be  Vinoentio  of  Pisa, 
And  make  assurance,  here  in  Padua, 
Of  greater  sums  than  I  have  promised. 
So  «hall  you  quietly  enjoy  your  hope. 
And  marry  sweet  Bianca  with  consent. 

Lw.  Were  it  not  that  my  fellow  schoolmaster 
Doth  watch  Bianca's  steps  so  narrowly, 
"T  were  good,  methinks,  to  steal  our  marriage ; 
Which  once  perlbrm'd,  let  all  the  world  say  no, 
I  '11  keep  mine  own,  despite  of  all  the  world. 

Tra.  That  by  degrees  we  mean  to  look  into, 
And  watch  our  vantage  in  this  business. 
We  '11  over-reach  the  grey-beard,  Gremio, 
The  narrow-prying  father,  Minola, 
The  quaint  musician,  amorous  Licio ; 
All  for  my  master's  sake,  Lucentio. 
Re-enter  Gremio. 
Signior  Gremio,  came  you  from  the  church  ? 

Gre.  As  willingly  as  e'er  I  came  from  school. 

Tra.  And  is  the  bride,  and  bridegroom,  coming  home  ? 

Gre.  A  bridegroom  say  you  ?  't  is  a  groom  indeed; 
A  grumbling  groom,  and  that  the  girl  shall  find. 

Tra.  Curster  than  she  ?  why,  't  is  impossible. 

Gre.  Why,  he 's  a  devil,  a  devil,  a  very  fiend. 

Tra.  Why,  she's  a  devil,  a  devil,  the  devil's  dam. 

Gre.  Tut !  she 's  a  lamb,  a  dove,  a  fool  to  him. 
I  '11  tell  yon,  sir,  Lucentio :  when  the  priest 
Should  ask, — ^if  Katharine  shouM  be  hu  wife, 

>  lorely :  in  f.  •, 
•hoToh. — Knight. 


"  Ay,  by  gogs-wouns,"  quoth  he;  and  swore  so  load, 
That,  all-amaz'd.  the  prieat  let  fall  the  book, 
And,  aa  he  stoop'd  a^^in  to  take  it  up, 
This  mad-brain'd  bridegroom  took  him  sneh  a  eaff, 
That  down  fell  priest  and  book,  and  book  and  priest: 
^<  Now  take  them  up,"  quoth  he,  "  if  any  list." 

Tra.  What  said  the  wench  when  he  arose  again  ? 

Gre.  Trembled  and  shook;  for  why,  he  stamp'd,  ami 
swore, 
As  if  the  viear  meant  to  ooaen  him. 
But  after  many  ceremonies  done. 
He  calls  for  wine :— <<  A  health  !"*  quoth  he ;  as  if 
He  had  been  aboard,  carousing  to  his  mates, 
After  a  storm :— quaff'd  off  the  muscadel. 
And  threw  the  sops  all  in  the  sexton's  face ; 
Having  no  other  reason. 
But  that  his  beard  grew  thin  and  hungerly, 
And  seem'd  to  ask  him  sops  as  he  was  drinking. 
This  done,  he  took  the  bride  about  the  neck. 
And  kiss'd  her  lips  with  suoh  a  clamorous  smack, 
That  at  the  parting,  all  the  church  did  echo ; 
And  I,  seeing  this,  came  thence  for  very  duune ; 
And  after  me,  I  know,  the  rout  is  coming : 
Such  a  mad  marriage  never  was  before. 
Hark,  hark  !  I  hear  the  minstrels  play.  [AftisA 

Enter  Petruchio,  Katharina,  Bianca,  Baptista, 
HoRTENsio,  Grumio,  and  Train. 

Pet.  Grentlemen  and  friends,  I  thank  you  for  yrv>a 
pains. 
I  know,  you  think  to  dine  with  me  to-day, 
And  have  prepared  great  store  of  wedding  cheer  ; 
But,  so  it  is,  my  haste  doth  call  me  hence. 
And  therefore  here  I  mean  to  take  my  leave. 

Bap.  Is 't  possible  you  will  away  to-night  ? 

Pet.  I  must  away  to-day,  before  night  come. 
Make  it  no  wonder :  if  you  knew  my  business, 
You  would  entreat  me  rather  go  than  stay.— - 
And,  honest  company,  I  thank  you  all, 
That  have  beheld  me  give  away  myself 
To  this  most  patient,  sweet,  and  virtuous  wife : 
Dine  with  my  father,  drink  a  health  to  me, 
For  I  must  hence  ;  and  farewell  to  you  all. 

Tra.  Let  us  entreat  yon  stay  till  after  dinner. 

Pet.  It  may  not  je. 

Gre.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  It  cannot  be. 

Kath.  Let  me  entreat  you. 

Pet.  I  am  content. 

Kath.  Are  you  content  to  stay? 

Pet.  I  am  content  you  shall  entreat  me  stay, 
But  yet  not  stay,  entreat  me  how  you  can. 

Kath.  Now,  if  you  love  me,  stay. 

Pet.  Grumio,  my  horse 

Gru.  Ay,  sir,  they  be  ready:  the  oats  have  eatd 
the  horses. 

Kath.  Nay,  then. 
Do  what  thou  canst,  I  will  not  go  to-day; 
No,  nor  to-morrow,  not  till  I  please  myself. 
The  door  is  open,  sir,  there  lies  your  way ; 
You  may  be  jogging  whiles  your  boots  are  green ; 
For  me,  I  '11  not  be  gone,  till  I  please  myself. — 
'T  is  like  you  '11  prove  a  jolly  surly  groom. 
That  take  it  on  you  at  the  first  so  roundly. 

Pet.  0,  Kate !  content  thee :  pHythee,  be  not  angr^i 

Kath.  I  wnll  be  angry.    What  ha^t  thou  to  do  7^ 
Father,  be  quiet ;  he  shall  stay  my  leisure. 

Gre.  Ay,  marryi  si')  now  it  begins  to  work. 

Kath.  Gentlemen,  forward  to  the  bridal  dinnet. 

>  But,  lir,  to  lore  :  in  f.  e.     *  It  mw  the  enitom  at  the  time  of  the  play,  for  a  bride  or  kBittiBg-«op  to  be  qoatM  I 
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I  Me,  a  woman  may  be  made  a  fool, 
If  eIw  had  not  a  spirit  to  resist. 

Pd.  They  shall  go  forward,  Kate,  at  thy  oomnuud.- 
Ubsf  the  bride^  you  that  attend  on  her : 
Go  to  the  feaat,  reiyel  and  domineer, 
Carouse  fall  measure  to  her  maidenhead, 
Be  mad  and  merry,  or  go  hang  yournelres. 
Bat  for  my  bonny  Kate,  she  must  with  me. 
Nay.  look  not  big,  nor  stamp,  nor  stare,  nor  fret ; 
I  vill  be  master  of  what  is  mine  own. 
She  15  my  goods,  my  chattels ;  she  is  my  house, 
Mr  household-stuf^  my  field,  my  bani, 
Mr  horse,  my  ox,  my  ass,  my  any  thing : 
And  here  she  stands ;  touch  her  whoever  dare : 
I  U  bring  mine  action  on  the  proudest  he 
That  stops  my  way  in  Padua.^-Grumio, 
Draw  forth  thy  weapon ;  we  ^re  beset  with  thieTei : 
R«iciie  thy  mistress^  if  thou  be  a  man. — 


Fear  not,  sweet  weneh ;  they  shall  not  touch  thee,  Kate : 
I  '11  buokler  thee  against  a  million. 

[Exeunt  Pxtruchio,  Kathaxina,  and  Gruioo. 
Bap.  Nay,  let  them  go,  a  couple  of  quiet  ones. 
Gre.  Went  they  not  quickly,  I  should  die  with 
laughing. 
.    Tra,  Of  all  mad  matches  never  was  the  like. 
Imc.  Mistress,  what 's  your  opinion  of  your  sister? 
Bian.  That,  being  mad  herself,  she 's  madly  mated. 
Gre,  I  warrant  him,  Petruchio  is  Kated. 
Bap.  Neighbours   and  friends,  though    bride  and 
bridegroom  wants 
For  to  supply  the  places  at  the  table. 
You  know,  there  wants  no  junkets  at  the  feast  — 
Lucentio,  you  shall  supply  the  bridegroom's  place, 
And  let  Bianca  take  her  sister's  room. 

Tra.  Shall  sweet  Bianca  practise  how  to  bride  it  ? 
Bap.  She  shall,  Lucentio. — Gome,  gentlemen ;  let 's 
go.  [£z0tifit 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — ^A  Hall  in  Petritchio's  Country  House. 
Enter  Grumio. 

Gm.  Fie,  fie,  on  all  tired  jades,  on  all  mad  masters, 
tnd  all  foul  ways  !  Was  ever  man  so  beaten  ?  was 
trtr  man  so  rayed^  ?  was  ever  man  so  weary  ?  I  am 
Kot  before  to  make  a  fire,  and  they  are  coming  after 
b  warm  them.  Now,  were  not  I  a  little  pot,  and  soon 
hnx.  my  very  lips  might  freeze  to  my  teeth,  my  tongue 
to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  my  heart  in  my  belly,  ere  I 
ihould  come  by  a  fire  to  thaw  me ;  but,  I,  with  blow- 
ing the  fire,  shall  warm  myself^  for,  considering  the 
veather.  a  taller  man  than  I  will  take  cold.  Holla, 
Wa!  Curtis! 

Enter  Curtis. 

Curt,  Who  is  that,  calls  so  coldly  ? 

Gtu.  A  piece  of  ice :  if  thou  doubt  it,  thou  may'st 
^lide  from  my  shoulder  to  my  heel,  with  no  greater  a 
niB  bat  my  head  and  my  neck.    A  fire,  i^ood  Curtis. 

Curt.  Is  my  master  and  his  wife  coming,  Grumio  ? 

Gru.  O  !  ay,  Curtis,  ay ;  and  therefore  fire,  fire : 
osi  on  no  water. 

C^rt.  Is  she  so  hot  a  shrew  as  she 's  reported  ? 

Gru.  She  w^as,  good  Curtis,  before  this  frost ;  but 
iboQ  know^st,  winter  tames  man,  woman,  and  beast, 
tor  it  hath  tamed  my  old  master,  and  my  new  mistress, 
sad  thyself,  fellow  Curtis. 

Curt.  Away,  you  three-inch  fool !    I  am  no  beast. 

Gru.  Am  I  but  three  inches  ?  why,  thy  hom  is  a 
foot :  and  so  long  am  I  at  the  least.  But  wilt  thou  make 
a  fire,  or  shall  I  complain  on  thee  to  our  mistress,  whose 
huid  (she  being  now  at  hand)  thou  shalt  soon  feel,  to 
thy  oold.  comfort,  for  being  blow  in  thy  hot  office  7 

Curt.  I  pr'ythee,  good  Grumio,  tell  me,  how  goes 
the  world? 

Gru.  A  cold  world,  Curtis,  in  every  ofiice^but  thine ; 
i  tod,  therefore,  fire.  Do  thy  duty,  and  have  thy  duty, 
I    f«r  my  master  and  mistress  are  almost  frozen  to  death. 

Curt,  There's  fire  ready;  and  therefore,  good  Gru- 
mio. the  news  ? 

Gru.  Why,  "  Jack,  boy !  ho  boy  !"*  and  as  much 
aews  as  thou  wilt. 

Curt.  Come,  you  are  so  full  of  oonycatching*.-— 

Gnc  Why,  therefore,  fire :  for  I  have  caught  extreme 


cold.  Where 's  the  cook  ?  is  supper  ready,  the  house 
trimmed,  rushes  strewed,  cobwebs  swept ;  the  serving- 
men  in  their  new  fustian,  their  white  stockings,  and 
every  officer  his  wedding-garment  on  ?  Be  the  Jacks 
fair  within,  the  Jills*  fair  without,  the  carpets  laid,  and 
every  thing  in  order  ? 

Curt,  All  ready;  and  therefore,  I  pray  thee,  news? 

Gru.  First,  know,  my  horse  is  tired ;  my  master  and 
mistress  fallen  out. 

Curt.  How? 

Gru.  Out  of  their  saddles  into  the  dirt ;  and  thereby 
hangs  a  tale. 

Curt,  Let 's  ha't,  good  Gnmiio. 

Gru,  Lend  thine  ear. 

Curt.  Here. 

Gru.  There.  [Striking  him. 

Curt.  This  't  is  to  feel  a  tale,  not  to  hear  a  tale. 

Gru.  And  therefore  't  is  called,  a  sensible  tale ;  and 
this  cuff*  was  but  to  knock  at  your  ear,  and  beseech 
listening.  Now  I  begin :  Imprimis^  we  came  down  a 
foul  hill,  my  master  riding  behind  my  mistress. 

Curt.  Both  of*  one  horse  ? 

Gru.  What 's  that  to  thee  ? 

Curt,  Why,  a  horse. 

Gru.  Tell  thou  the  tale: — ^but  hadst  thou  not 
crossed  me,  thou  shouldst  have  heard  how  her  horse 
fell,  and  she  under  her  horse;  thou  shouldst  have 
heard,  in  how  miry  a  place ;  how  she  was  bemoiled ; 
how  he  left  her  with  the  horse  upon  her ;  how  he  beat 
me  because  her  horse  stumbled ;  how  she  waded 
through  the  dirt  to  pluck  him  ofi*  me ;  how  he  swore ; 
how  she  prayed,  that  never  prayed  before;  how  I' 
cried ;  how  the  hones  ran  away ;  how  her  .bridle  was- 
burst ;  how  I  lost  my  crupper ; — ^with  many  things  o^ 
worthy  memory,  which  now  shall  die  in  oblivion,  andv 
thou  return  unexperienced  to  thy  grave. 

Curt.  By  this  reckoning  he  is  more  shrew  than  she.. 

Gru.  Ay;  and  that  thou  and  the  proudest  of  you  alP 
shall  find,  when  he  comes  home.  But  what  talk  I  of.' 
this  ?— Call  forth  Nathaniel,  Joseph,  Nicholas,  Philip,. 
Walter,  Sugarsop,  and  the  rest :  let  their  heads  be 
sleekly  combed,  Uieir  blue  coats  brushed,  and  their 
garters  of  an  indifferent  Imit* :  let  them  curtsey  with 
their  left  legs,  and  not  presume  to  touch  a  hair  of  my 


>  Bevmmti,  dirtitd.    *  Th«  fint  words  of  an  oU  drinking  rotrnd.    Jaeki,  wen  lesthom  drinking  jngi.    *  TVirfttry,  cheating.    *  Ptwitr 
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maBter's  hone-tail,  till  they  kiss  their  hands, 
they  all  ready  ? 
Curt.  They  are. 
Gru.  Call  them  forth. 

Curt.  Do  you  hear?  ho !  you  must  meet  my  master, 
to  countenance  my  mistress. 

Gru.  Why,  she  hath  a  face  of  her  own. 
Curt.  Who  knot's  not  that  ? 
Gru.   Thou,  it  seems,  that  callest  for  company  to 
countenance  her. 

Curt.  I  call  them  fonh  to  credit  her. 

Gru.  Why,  she  comes  to  borrow  nothing  of  them. 

Enter  several  Servants. 
Nath.  Welcome  home,  Grumio. 
Phil.  How  now,  Grumio  ? 
Jos.  What.  Grumio ! 
Nkh.  Fellow  Grumio ! 
Nath.  How  now,  old  lad  ? 

Gru,  Welcome,  you ; — how  now,  you ;— what,  you  ; 
—fellow,  you  v — and  thus  much  for  greeting.   Now,  my 
spruce  companions,  is  all  ready,  and  all  things  neat? 
Naih.  All  things  is  ready.     How  near  is  our  master  ? 
Gru.  E'en  at  hand,  alighted  by  this ;  and  therefore 
be  not, — Cock's  passion,  silence ! — I  hear  my  master. 
\A\l  servants  frightened.^ 
Enter  Petruchio  and  Katharina. 
Fet.  Where  be  these  knaves?     What!  no  man  at 
the  door. 
To  hold  my  stirrup,  nor  to  take  my  horse. 
Where  is  Nathaniel,  Gregory,  Philip  ? — 
All  Serv.  Here,  here,  sir ;  here,  sir. 
Pet.  Here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir !  here,  sir? 
Vou  logger-headed  and  unpolish'd  grooms ! 
What,  no  attendance  ?  no  regard  ?  no  duty  ?■— 
Where  is  the  foolish  knave  1  sent  before  ? 
Gru.  Here,  sir;  as  foolish  as  I  was  before. 
Pet.  You  peasant  swain !  you  whoreson  malt-horse 
drudge !  , 

Did  I  not  bid  thee  meet  me  in  the  park, 
And  bring  along  these  rascal  knaves  with  thee  ? 

Gru.  NathaniePs  coat,  sir,  was  not  fully  made, 
And  Gabriel  s  pumps  were  all  unpink'd  i'  the  heel ; 
There  was  no  link  to  colour  Peter's  hat. 
And  Walter's  dagger  was  not  come  from  sheathing : 
There  were  none  fine,  but  Adam,  Ralph,  and  Gregory : 
The  rest  were  ragged,  old,  and  beggarly ; 
Yet  as  they  are.  here  are  they  come  to  meet  you. 
Pet.  Go,  rascals,  go,  and  fetch  my  supper  in. — 

[Exeunt  some  of  the  Servants. 
"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led'"—     [Sings.* 
Where  are  those—?    Sit  down,  Kate,  and  welcome. 
Soud,  soud,  soud,  soud  ! 

Re-enter  Servants^  with  supper. 
Why,  when,  I  say  ?— Nay,  good  sweet  Kate,  be  merry. 
Off  with  my  boots,  you  rogues!  you  villains,  when? 
"  It  was  the  friar  of  orders  grey,       [Sings.* 
As  he  forth  walked  on  his  way  :"— 
Out.  you  rogue !  you  pluck  my  foot  awry: 
Take  that,  and  mend  the  plucking  of  the  other. — 

[Kicks  him.* 
Be  merry,  Kate : — some  water,  here ;  what,  ho ! — 

Enter  Servant^  with  water. 
Where 's  my  spaniel  Troilus  ?— Sirrah,  get  you  henoe, 
And  bid  by  cousin  Ferdinand  come  hither : — 

[Exit  Servant. 
One,  Kate,  that  you  must  kiss,  and  be  acquainted  with. — 
Where  are  my  slippers ?— Shall  I  have  some  water? 

[A  bason  is  presented  to  him. 
Come,  Kate,  and  wash,  and  welcome  heartily. — 


You  whoreson  villain !  will  yon  let  it  fall  ?  [^rikeskim, 

Kath,  Patience,  I  pray  you ;  H  was  a  fault  un-willing. 

Pet.  A  whoreson,  beetleheaded,  flap-ear'd  knave  ! 

[Meat  served  m. 
Come,  Kate,  sit  down;  I  know  you  have  a  stomach. 
Will  you  give  thanks,  sweet  Kate,  er  else  shall  I  ?^ 
What's  this?  mutton? 

1  5^.  Ay. 

Pet.  Who  brought  it? 

1  Serv.  I. 

Pet.  'T  is  burnt ;  and  so  is  all  the  meat. 
What  dogs  are  these  ! — ^Where  is  the  rascal  cook  ? 
How  durst  you,  villains,  bring  it  from  the  dresser, 
And  serve  it  thus  to  me  that  love  it  not  ? 
There,  take  it  to  you,  trenchers,  cups,  and  all. 

[Throws  the  meat,  tfc.  all  ahoui- 
You  heedless  joltheads,  and  unmanner'd  slaves ! 
What !  do  you  grumble  ?    1  '11  be  with  you  straight. 

Kath.  I  pray  you,  husband,  be  not  so  disquiet : 
The  meat  was  well,  if  you  were  so  contented. 

Pet.  I  tell  thee,  Kate,  't  was  burnt  and  dried  away. 
And  I  expressly  am  forbid  to  touch  it, 
For  it  engenders  choler,  planteth  anger : 
And  better  't  were,  that  both  of  us  did  fast, 
Since,  of  ourselves,  ourselves  are  choleric, 
Than  feed  it  with  such  over-roasted  flesh. 
Be  patient ;  to-morrow 't  shall  be  mended. 
And  for  this  night  we  Ul  fast  for  company. 
Come,  f  will  bring  thee  to  thy  bridal  chamber. 

I  Exeunt  Petri: chic,  Katharina,  and  Citrtzs. 
'eter^  didst  ever  see  the  like  ? 

Peter.  He  kills  her  in  her  own  humour. 
Re-enter  CurTis. 

Gru.  Where  is  he? 

Curt.  In  her  chamber. 
Making  a  sermon  of  oontinency  to  her; 
And  rails,  and  swears,  and  rates,  that  she,  poor  soal. 
Knows  not  which  way  to  stand,  to  look,  to  speak, 
And  sits  as  one  new-risen  from  a  dream. 
Away,  away !  for  he  is  coming  hither.  [£zeimf,  running. 
Re-enter  Pktruchio. 

Pet.  Thus  have  I  politicly  begun  my  reign, 
And  't  is  my  hope  to  end  successfully. 
My  falcon  now  is  sharp,  and  passing  empty. 
And,  till  she  stoop,  she  must  not  be  ftdl-gorg'd, 
For  then  she  never  looks  upon  her  lure. 
Another  way  I  have  to  man  my  haggard. 
To  make  her  come,  and  know  her  keeper's  call ;  < 

That  is,  to  watch  her,  as  we  watch  those  kites, 
That  bate,  and  beat,  and  will  not  be  obedient. 
She  ate  no  meat  to-day,  nor  none  shall  eat ; 
Last  night  she  slept  not  nor  to-night  she  shall  not : 
As  with  the  meat,  some  undeserved  fault 
I  '11  find  about  the  making  of  the  bed, 
And  here  I  '11  fling  the  pillow,  there  the  bolster, 
This  way  the  coverlet,  another  way  the  sheeta  :— 
Ay,  and  amid  this  hurly,  1  intend^ 
That  all  is  done  in  reverend  care  of  her ; 
And,  in  conclusion,  she  shall  watch  all  night : 
And,  if  she  chance  to  nod,  I  'II  rail,  and  brawl, 
And  with  the  clamour  keep  her  still  awake. 
This  is  the  way  to  kill  a  wife  with  kindness ; 
And  thus  I  '11  curb  her  mad  and  headstrong  humour. 
He  that  knows  better  how  to  tame  a  shrew, 
Now  lot  him  speak :  't  is  charity  to  shew.  [£xsl. 


SCENE  II.— Padua.    Before  Baptista's  Houae. 

Enter  Tranio  and  Hortknsio. 
Tra,  Is 't  possible,  friend  Licio,  that  mistress  Biattca 
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Dotb  fuey  aiiy  other  but  Luoentio  ? 
[  tell  you^  sir,  she  bean  me  fair  in  hand. 

!br.  Sir,  to  latisfy  you  in  what  I. hare  said, 
Stand  by,  and  mark  the  manner  of  hiii  teaching. 

[Jfuy  sUmd  aside. 
I  Enter  Blinca  and  Lucsntio. 

Inc.  Now,  mistress,  profit  you  in  what  you  read  ? 

Sioii.  What,  master,  read  you?   first    resolve  me 
that. 

Luc.  I  read  that  I  profess,  the  Art  to  Lore. 

Bian.  And  may  you  prove,  sir,  master  of  your  art ! 

Lac.  While  you,  sweet  dear,  prove  mistress  of  my 
heart.  I'l^  retire. 

Bar.  [Coming  forward.]  Quiek  prooeeders,  marry ! 
Now,  tell  me,  I  pray, 
You  that  durst  swear  that  your  mistress  Bianca 
Lor  d  none  in  the  world  so  well  as  Luoentio. 

Tm.  0,  despiteful  love !  uneonstant  womankind ! — 
I  tell  thee,  Lido,  this  is  wonderful. 

Ear.  Mistake  no  more :  I  am  not  Licio, 
Nor  a  masician,  as  I  seem  to  be. 
But  one  that  sooms  to  live  in  this  disguise, 
For  saeh  a  one,  as  leaves  a  gentleman, 
Aitd  makes  a  god  of  such  a  cullion. 
Kdow,  sir,  that  I  am  called  Hortensio. 

Tra.  Signior  Hortensio,  I  have  often  heard 
Of  your  entire  affection  to  Bianca  \ 
And  sinee  mine  eyes  are  witness  of  her  lightness, 
I  will  with  you,  if  you  be  so  contented, 
Fonwear  Bianca  and  her  love  for  ever. 

Ear.  See^  how  Ihey  kiss  and  court! — Signior  Lu- 
oentio, 
Here  is  my  hand,  and  here  I  firmly  vow 
Nerer  to  woo  her  more ;  but  do  forswear  her, 
A5  one  unworthy  all  the  former  favours 
That  I  have  fondly  flatter'd  her  withal. 

Tm.  And  here  I  take  the  like  unfeigned  oath, 
Nerer  to  marry  her,^  though  she  entreat.* 
r»  on  her !  see,  how  beastly  she  doth  court  him. 

Ear,  Would  all  the  world,  but  he,  had  quite  for- 
sworn her  !■ 
For  me,  that  I  may  surely  keep  mine  oath, 
I  will  be  married  to  a  wealthy  widow, 
Ere  three  days  pass,  which  hath  as  long  lov'd  me, 
As  I  have  lov'd  this  proud,  disdainful  haggard. 
And  to  farewell,  signior  Lucentio.^- 
KiodDess  in  women !  not  their  beauteous  looks. 
Shall  win  my  love :— and  so  1  take  my  leave, 
In  resolution  as  I  swore  before. 

[FjH  Hortkksio. — LccjBNTio  and  Bianca  adwinee^ 

Tra,  Mistress  Bianca,  bless  you  with  such  grace, 
Ai  'longeth  to  a  lover's  blessed  case  ! 
NsT.  I  have  ta^en  you  napping,  gentle  love 
Aad  have  forsrwom  you,  with  Hortensio. 

^an.  Tranio^  you  jest.    But  have  you  both  for- 
sworn me? 

Tra.  Mistress,  we  have. 

hit.  Then  we  are  rid  of  Licio. 

Tm.  V  faith,  he  '11  have  a  lusty  widow  now, 
That  shall  be  woo'd  and  wedded  in  a  day. 

Bian.  God  give  him  joy  1 

Tra.  Ay,  and  he  '11  tame  her. 

^vuL  He  says  so.  IVanio. 

Tm,  'Faith,  be  is  gone  unto  the  taming-school. 

ftoa.  The  tamingnsehool !  what,  is  there  such  a 
place  ? 

Fm.  Ay,  mistress,  and  Petruohio  is  the  mastw; 
That  teaeheth  tricks  eleven  and  twenty  long, 
To  tame  a  shrew,  and  charm  her  chattering  tongue. 


Enter  Biondcllo.  rtitmiVi^. 

Bum.  0  master,  master !  I  have  watchM  so  long 
That  I  'm  dog-weary :  but  at  last  1  spied 
An  ancient  ambler*  coming  down  the  hill, 
Will  serve  the  turn. ' 

Tra.  What  u  he,  Biondello? 

Bion.  Master,  a  meroatante,  or  a  podaLt, 
I  know  not  what ;  but  formal  in  apparel. 
In  gait  and  countenance  surely  like  a  falser. 

Lut.  And  what  of  him,  Tranio  ? 

Tra.  If  he  be  credulous,  and  trust  my  tale, 
I  '11  make  him  glad  to  seem  Yincentio, 
And  give  assurance  to  Baptista  Minola, 
As  if  he  were  the  right  Yincentio. 
Take  in  your  love,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[Eoceunt  Lucsntio  aiyd  Biasoa. 
Enter  a  Pedant. 

Ped,    God  save  you,  sir ! 

Tra.  And,  you,  sir :  you  are  weleome. 

Travel  you  far  on,  or  are  you  at  the  farthest? 

Ped.  Sir,  at  the  farthest  for  a  week  or  two ; 
But  then  up  farther,  and  as  far  as  Rome, 
And  so  to  Tripoly,  if  God  lend  me  life. 

Tra.  What  countryman,  I  pray  ? 

Ped.  Of  Mantua. 

Tra.  Of  Mantua,  sir  ?— marry,  God  forbid ! 
And  come  to  Padua,  careless  Of  your  life  ? 

Ptd.  My  life,  sir  !  how,  I  pray  ?  for  that  goes  hard. 

Tra.  'T  is  death  for  any  one  in  Mantua 
To  come  to  Padua.     Know  you  not  the  cause  ? 
Your  ships  are  stay'd  at  Yenice ;  and  the  duke, 
For  private  quarrel  'twixt  your  duke  and  him, 
Hath  published  and  proclaim'd  it  openly. 
'T  is  marvel ;  but  that  you  are  but  newly  come, 
You  might  luive  heard  it  else  proclaim'd  about. 

Ped.  Alas,  sir !  it  is  worse  for  me  than  so ; 
For  I  have  bills  for  money  by  exchange 
From  Florence,  and  must  here  deliver  them. 

Tra.  Well,  sir,  to  do  you  courtesy 
This  will  I  do,  and  this  I  will  advise  you.^- 
First,  tell  me,  have  you  ever  been  at  Pisa  ? 

Pm.  Ay,  sir,  in  Pisa  have  I  often  been ; 
Pisa,  renowned  for  grave  citizens. 

Tra,  Among  them,  know  you  one  Yincentio? 

Ped.  I  know  him  not,  but  I  have  heard  of  him*. 
A  merchant  of  incomparable  wealth. 

Tra.  He  is  my  father,  sir ;  and,  sooth  to  say, 
In  countenance  somewhat  doth  resemble  you. 

Bion,  [Aside.]  As  much  as  an  apple  doth  an  oyster, 
and  all  one. 

Tra.  To  save  your  life  in  this  extremity. 
This  favour  will  I  do  you  for  his  sake. 
And  think  it  not  the  worst  of  all  your  fortunes, 
That  you  are  so  like  to  Yincentio. 
His  name  and  credit  shall  you  undertake, 
And  in  my  house  you  shall  be  friendly  lodg'd. 
Look,  that  you  take  upon  you  as  you  should : 
You  understand  me,  sir ; — so  shall  you  stay 
Till  you  have  done  your  business  in  the  city. 
If  this  be  courtesy,  sir,  accept  of  it. 

Ped.  0 !  sir,  I  do ;  and  will  repute  you  ever 
The  patron  of  my  life  and  liberty. 

Tm.  Then  go  with  me,  to  make  the  matter  good. 
This,  by  the  way,  I  let  you  understand : 
My  father  is  here  look'd  for  every  day^ 
To  pass  assurance  of  a  dower  in  marriage 
'Twixt  me  and  one  Baptista's  daughter  here : 
In  all  these  circumstances  I  '11  instruct  you. 
Go  with  me,  to  clothe  you  as  becomes  you.       [Exmtnt. 
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SCENE  ni. — A  Room  in  Petruchio's  House. 
Enter  Katharina  and  Grumio. 

Gru.  No,  no,  forsooth ;  I  dare  not,  for  my  life. 

Kath.  The  more  my  wrong,  the  more  his  spite  appears. 
What,  did  he  marry  me  to  famish  me  ? 
Beggars,  that  oome  unto  my  father's  door 
U[X)n  entreaty,  have  a  present  alms ; 
It*  not,  elsewhere  they  meet  with  charity : 
But,  I,  who  never  knew  how  to  entreat, 
Nor  never  needed,  that  I  should  entreat, 
Am  starvM  for  meat,  giddy  for  lack  of  sleep ; 
With  oaths  kept  waking,  and  with  brawling  fed. 
And  that  which  spites  me  more  than  all  these  wants, 
He  does  it  under  name  of  perfect  love ; 
As  who  should  say,  if  I  should  sleep,  or  eat, 
'T  were  deadly  sickness,  or  else  present  death. 
I  pr'ythee  go,  and  get  me  some  repast ; 
I  care  not  what,  so  it  be  wholesome  food. 

Gru.  What  say  you  to  a  neat's  foot  ? 

Kath.  'T  is  passing  good :  I  pr'ythee  let  me  have  it. 

Gru.  I  fear,  it  is  too  choleric  a  meat. 
How  say  you  to  a  fat  tripe,  finely  broiPd  ? 

Kath.  I  like  it  well :  good  Grumio  fetch  it  me. 

Gru.  I  caimot  tell ;  I  fear,  't  is  choleric. 
What  8ay  you  to  a  piece  of  beef,  and  mustard  ? 

Kath.  A  dish  that  I  do  love  to  feed  upon. 

Gru.  Ay,  but  the  mustard  is  too  hot  a  little. 

Kath.  Why,  then  the  beef,  and  let  the  mustard  rest. 

Gru.  Nay,  that  I  will  not:   you   shall  have  the 
mustard. 
Or  else  you  get  no  beef  of  Grumio. 

Kath.  Then  both,  or  one,  or  any  thing  thou  wilt. 

Gru.  Why  then,  the  mustard  without  the  beef. 

Kath.  Go,  get  thee  gone,  thou  false  deluding  slave. 

[Beats  him. 
That  feed'st  me  with  the  very  name  of  meat. 
Sorrow  on  thee,  and  all  the  pack  of  you, 
That  triumph  thus  upon  my  misery  1 
Go :  gel  thee  gone,  I  say. 
Enter  Prtruchio  with  a  dish  of  meat,  and  Horteksio 

Pet.  How  fares  my  Kate  ?  What,  sweeting,  all  amort  ?' 

Hor.  Mistress,  what  cheer  ? 

Kath,  'Faith,  as  cold  as  can  be. 

Pet.  Pluck  up  thy  spirits :  look  cheerfully  upon  me. 
Here,  love ;  thou  seest  how  diligent  I  am. 
To  dress  thy  meat  myself,  and  bring  it  thee : 

[Sets  the  dish  on  a  table. 
I  am  sure,  sweet  Kate,  this  kindness  merits  thanks. 
What !  not  a  word  ?    Nay  then,  thou  lov'st  it  not, 
And  all  my  pains  is  sorted  to  no  proof*.— 
Here,  take  away  this  dish. 

Kath.  I  pray  vou,  let  it  stand. 

Pet.  The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks, 
And  so  shall  mine,  before  you  touch  the  meat. 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Signior  Petruchio,  fie  !  you  are  to  blame. 
Oome,  mistress  Kate,  I  '11  bear  you  company,     [me. — 

Pet.  [A.nde.]  Eat  it  up  all,  Hortensio,  if  thou  lov'st 

I  To  Atfr.J  Much  good  do  it  unto  thy  gentle  heart ! 
[ate,  eat  apace. — ^And  now,  my  honey  love, 
Wi'l  we  return  unto  thy  father's  house, 
And  revel  it  as  bravely  as  the  best. 
With  silken  coats,  and  caps,  and  golden  rings. 
With  ruiis,  and  cufis,  and  farthingales,  and  things; 
With  scarfs,  and  fans,  and  double  change  of  bravery, 
With  amber  bracelets,  beads,  and  all  this  knavery. 
What!  host  thou  din'd  ?    The  tailor  stays  thy  leisure. 
To  deck  thy  body  with  his  ruffling  treasure. 


Enter  Tailor. 
Come,  tailor,  let  us  see  thcf^e  ornament! ; 

Enter  Haberdasher, 
Lay  forth  the  gown. — ^What  news  with  you,  nr  ? 

Hab.  Here  is  the  cap  your  worship  did  bespeak. 

Pet.  Why,  this  was  moulded  on  a  porringer , 
A  velvet  dish  : — ^fle,  fie !  't  is  lewd  and  filthy. 
Why,  't  is  a  cockle  or  a  walnut  shell, 
A  knack,  a  toy,  a  trick,  a  baby's  cap ; 
Away  with  it !  oome,  let  me  have  a  bigger. 

Kath.  I  '11  have  no  bigger :  this  doth  fit  the  time, 
And  gentlewomen  wear  such  caps  as  these. 

Pet.  When  you  are  gentle,  you  shall  have  one  too ; 
And  not  till  then. 

Hor.  [Aside,]  That  will  not  be  in  haste. 

Kath.  Why,  sir,  I  trust,  I  may  have  leave  to  spesk. 
And  speak  I  will ;  I  am  no  child,  no  babe : 
Your  betters  have  endur'd  me  say  my  mind, 
And,  if  you  cannot,  best  you  stop  your  ears. 
My  tongue  will  tell  the  anger  of  my  heart, 
Or  else  my  heart,  concealing  it,  will  break : 
And,  rather  than  it  shall,  I  will  be  free, 
Even  to  the  uttermost,  as  I  please^  in  words. 

Pet.  Why,  thou  say'st  true  :  it  is  a  paltry  cap, 
A  custard-coffin',  a  bauble,  a  silken  pie. 
I  love  thee  well,  in  that  thou  lik'st  it  not. 

Kath.  Love  me,  or  love  me  not,  I  like  the  cap, 
And  it  I  will  have,  or  I  will  have  none. 

Pet.  Thy  gown  ?  why,  ay : — come,  tailor,  let  us  soe'i 
0,  mercy,  God  ! — ^w^iat  masking  stuff  is  here  ? 
What 's  this  ?  a  sleeve  ?  't  is  like  a  demi-cannon : 
What !  up  and  down,  carv'd  like  an  apple-tart  ? 
Here 's  snip,  and  nip,  and  cut,  and  slish,  and  slash, 
Like  to  a  censer  in  a  barber's  shop. — 
Why,  what,  o'  devil's  name,  tailor,  call'st  thou  this  ? 

Hor,  [Aside.]  I  see,  she 's  like  to  have  neither  eaj 
nor  gown. 

Tai.  Ypu  bid  me  make  it  orderly  and  well, 
According  to  the  fashion,  and  the  time. 

Pet.  Marry,  and  did ;  but  if  you  be  rcmember'd, 
I  did  not  bid  you  mar  it  to  the  time. 
Go,  hop  me  over  every  kennel  home. 
For  you  shall  hop  without  my  custom,  sir. 
I  '11  none  of  it :  hence !  make  your  best  of  it, 

Kath.  I  never  saw  a  better-fashion'd  gown, 
More  quaint,  more  pleasing,  nor  more  commendable. 
Belike,  you  mean  to  make  a  puppet  of  me 

Pet.  Why,  true;    he  means  to  make  a  puppet  c 
thee. 

Tai.  She  says,  your  worship  means  to  make  a  pupp 
of  her. 

Pet,   0,   monstrous    arrogance!     Thou    lie«t,  the 
thread. 
Thou  thimble, 

Thou  yard,  throe-quarters,  half-yard,  quartei.  nail ! 
Thou  flea,  thou  nit,  thou  winter  cricket  thou! — 
Brav'd  in  mine  own  house  with  a  skein  of  thread  ? 
Away !  thou  rag,  thou  quantity,  thou  remnant, 
Or  I  shall  so  be-mete  thee  with  thy  yard. 
As  thou  Shalt  think  on  prating  whilst  thou  liv'sl, 
I  tell  thee,  I,  that  thou  hast  marr'd  her  gown. 

Tai.  Your  worship  is  deceived :  the  gowu  is  mmde 
Just  as  my  master  had  direction. 
Grumio  gave  order  how  it  should  be  done. 

Gru,  I  gave  him  no  order:  I  gave  him  the  stuff. 
Tat.  But  how  did  you  desire  it  should  be  made  ^ 
Gru,  Marry,  sir,  with  needle  and  thread. 
Tat.  But  did  you  not  request  to  have  it  cut  ? 
Gru.  Thou  hast  faced  many  things. 
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Tei.  [have. 

GriL  Face  not  me  :  thou  hast  braved^  many  men ; 
bn^-e  Dot  me :  I  will  neither  be  faced  nor  braved.  I 
BTunto  thee, — I  bid  thjr  master  cat  out  the  gown; 
Wt  I  did  not  bid  him  cut  it  to  pieces :  ergo,  thou  liest. 

Tai.  Why,  here  is  the  note  of  the  fashion  to  testify. 

Pet.  Read  it 

(rry.  The  note  lies  in 's  throat,  if  he  say  I  said  flo. 

Tai.  ^'  Imprimis,  a  loose-bodied  go'wii." 

Gfu,  Master,  if  ever  I  said  loose-bodied  gown,  sew 
Be  10  the  skirts  of  it,  and  beat  me  to  death  with  a 
bi^om  of  brown  thread :  I  said,  a  gown. 

Ptt  Prooeed. 

lot.  "  With  a  small  compassed  cape." 

Gtu.  I  confess  the  cape. 

Tai  **With  a  trunk  sleeve." 

Gru.  I  confess  two  sleeves. 

Tai.  ^'  The  sleeves  euhously  cut." 

Ptt.  Ay,  there 's  the  villany. 

Gru.  Error  i'  the  bill,  sir  ;  error  i'  the  bill..  I  com- 
oiafided  the  sleeves  should  be  cut  out,  and  sewed  up 
12^;  and  that  I  '11  prove  upon  thee,  though  thy  little 
hstT  be  armed  in  a  thimble. 

Tai.  Tbis  is  true,  that  I  say :  an  I  had  thee  in  place 
vlitro,  thon  shouldst  know  it. 

(rm.  I  am  for  thee  straight :  take  thou  the  bill*,  give 
me  thy  mete-yard,  and  spare  not  me. 

Bar.  God-a-mercy,  Grumio ;  then  he  shall  have  no 
odds. 

Pet.  Well,  sir,  in  brief,  the  gown  is  not  for  me. 

Gru.  You  are  i'  the  right,  sir:   H  is  for  my  mistress. 

Pd.  Go.  take  it  up  unto  thy  master's  use. 

Gru.  Villain,  not  for  thy  life !  Take  up  my  mis- 
tKw'  gown  for  thy  master's  use? 

Pet.  Why,  sir,  what 's  your  conceit  in  that? 

Gru.  0.  sir,  the  conceit  is  deeper  than  you  think  for. 
Take  op  my  mistress'  gown  to  his  mastePs  use  ? 
Oj  fie,  fie,  fie ! 

Pet.  [Aside.]  Hortensio,  say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor 
paid. — 
Go  take  it  hence ;  be  gone,  and  say  no  more. 

Hor.  Tailor,  I  '11  pay  thee  for  thy  gown  to-morrow  ; 
Take  no  unkindneas  of  his  hasty  words. 
AvftT,  I  lay ;  oommend  me  to  thy  master. 

[Exeunt  Tailor  and  Haberdasher. 

Pet.  WelL   come,    my  Kate;    we  will  unto   your 
father's, 
Eren  in  these  honest  mean  habiliments, 
(hf  pones  shall  be  proud,  our  garments  poor: 
Pur  (15  the  mind  that  makes  the  body  rich; 
And  is  the  sun  breaks  through  the  darkest  clouds, 
Sf>  boDonr  peereth  in  the  meanest  habit. 
What  is  the  jay  more  precious  than  the  lark, 
Becauae  his  feathers  are  more  beautiful  ? 
>  u  the  adder  better  than  the  eel. 
Because  his  painted  skin  contents  the  eye  ? 
^'  ao,  good  Kate  ;  neither  art  thou  the  worse 
For  this  poor  furniture,  and  mean  array. 
k'  thoa  accounf  st  it  shame,  lay  it  on  me ; 
A3d  therefore  frolic :  we  will  hence  forthwith, 
Tj  ieaA  and  sport  us  at  thy  father's  house. — 
Go.  call  my  men.  and  let  us  straight  to  him; 
ADd  bring  our  horses  unto  Long-lane  end, 
T!iere  will  we  mount,  and  thither  walk  on  foot.— 
Urs  see;  I  think,  H  is  now  some  seven  o'clock, 
itti  well  we  may  come  there  by  dinner  time. 

^ith.  I  dare  assure  you,  sir,  't  is  almost  two, 
^  'twill  be  supper  time,  ere  you  come  there. 


Pet.  It  shall  be  seven,  ere  I  go  to  horse. 
Look,  what  I  speak,  or  do,  or  think  to  do, 
You  are  still  crossing  it.— -^irs,  let 't  alone : 
I  will  not  go  to-day ;  and,  ere  I  do, 
It  shall  be  what  o'clock  1  say  it  is. 

Hor.  Why,  so  this  gallant  will  command  the  sun. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Padua.    Before  Baptista's  House. 
Enter  Tranio,  and  the  Pedant  booted^  and  dressed 


*Bnwjy  VM  xhk.  oia  word  foi  Jhurif. 

■■c^-  iaf.  a. 


like  YlNCENTIO. 

Tra.  Sir,  this  is  the  house :  please  it  you^  that  I  call  ? 

P'd.  Ay,  what  else  ?  and,  but  I  be  deceived, 
Signior  Baptista  may  remember  me. 
Near  twenty  years  ago,  in  Genoa, 
Wh3re  we  were  lodgers  at  tlie  Pegasus. 

Tra.  'T  is  well ;  and  hold  your  own,  in  any  ease, 
With  such  austerity  as  'longeth  to  a  father. 
Enter  Biondello. 

Ped.  I  warrant  you.    But,  sir,  here  comes  your  boy ; 
'T  were  good,  he  were  schooPd. 

Tra.  Fear  you  not  him.     Sirrah,  Biondello, 
Now  do  your  duty  throughly,  I  advise  you : 
Ima^ne  't  were  the  right  Yincentio. 

Bion.  Tut !  fear  not  me. 

Tra.  But  hast  thou  done  thy  errand  to  Baptista  ? 

Bion.  I  told  him,  that  your  father  was  at  Yenice, 
And  that  you  look'd  for  him  this  day  in  Padua. 

Tra.  Thou  'rt  a  tall  fellow:  hold  thee  that  to  drink. 
Here  comes  Baptista. — Set  your  countenance,  sir.— 

Enter  Baptista  and  Lucentio. 
Signior  Baptista,  you  are  happily  met. — 
Sir,  this  is  the  gentleman  I  told  you  of.— 
1  pray  you,  stand  good  father  to  me  now, 
Give  me  Bianca  for  my  patrimony. 

Ped   Soft,  son  !— 
Sir,  by  your  leave :  having  come  to  Padua 
To  gather  in  some  debts,  my  son,  Lucentio, 
Made  me  acquainted  with  a  weighty  cause 
Of  love  between  your  daughter  and  himself: 
And,  for  the  good  report  I  hear  of  you, 
And  for  the  love  he  beareth  to  your  daughter, 
And  she  to  him,  to  stay  him  not  too  long, 
I  am  content,  in  a  good  father  s^are, 
To  have  him  match'd ;  And,  if  you  please  to  like 
No  worse  than  I,  upon  some  agreement. 
Me  shall  you  find  ready  and  willing 
With  one  consent  to  have  her  so  bestow'd; 
For  curious*  I  cannot  be  with  you, 
Signior  Baptista,  of  whom  I  hear  so  well. 

Bap.  Sir,  pardon  me  in  what  I  have  to  say: 
Your  plainness,  and  your  riiortness  please  me  well. 
Right  true  it  is,  your  son  Lucentio,  here. 
Doth  love  my  daughter,  and  she  loveth  him, 
Or  both  dissemble  deeply  their  affections ; 
And,  therefore,  if  you  say  no  more  than  this, 
That  like  a  father  you  will  deal  with  him. 
And  pass  my  daughter  a  sufficient  dower. 
The  match  is  made,  and  all  is  happily*  done : 
Your  son  shall  have  my  daughter  with  consent. 

Tra.  I  thank  you,  sir.    Where,  then,  do  you  hold' 
best. 
We  be  afiied,  and  such  assurance  ta'en, 
As  shall  with  either  part's  agreement  stand  ? 

Bap.  Not  in  my  house,  Lucentio ;  for,  you  know, 
Pitchers  have  ears,  and  I  have  many  servants  * 
Besides,  old  Gremio  is  hearkening  still, 
And,  happily,  we  might  be  interrupted. 

«  An  oia  weapon  like  a  pike.     *  This  wovd  not  in  f.  e.     *  FartienHr.     ^  Thie  wnd  not  In  f  a. 
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Tra.  Then,  at  my  lodging,  an  it  like  yoTi ; 
There  doth  my  father  lie,  and  there  thia  night 
We  '11  paFS  the  business  privately  and  well. 
Send  for  your  daughter  by  your  servant  here ; 
My  boy  shall  fetch  the  scrivener  presently. 
The  worst  is  this, — ^that,  at  so  slender  warning, 
You  TO  like  to  have  a  thin  and  slender  pittance. 

Bap.  It  likes  me  well : — Cambio,  hie  you  home, 
And  bid  Bianca  make  her  ready  straight ; 
And,  if  you  will,  tell  what  hath  happened : 
Lucentio's  father  is  arrived  in  Padua, 
And  how  she 's  like  to  be  Lucentio's  wife. 

Lttc.  I  pray  the  gods  she  may  with  all  my  heart. 

Tra.  Dally  not  with  the  gods,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Signior  Baptista,  shall  I  lead  the  way  ? 
Welcome  :  one  mess  is  like  to  be  your  cheer. 
Come,  sir  j  we  will  better  it  in  Pisa. 

Bap.  I  follow  you. 

[Exeunt  Tranio,  Pedant  and  Baptista. 

Bion.  Cambio ! 

Luc.  What  say'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bian.  You  saw  my  master  wink  and  laugh  upon  you. 

Luc.  Biondello,  what  of  that  ? 

Bion.  'Faith  nothing;  but  he  has  left  me  here 
behind,  to  expound  the  meaning  or  moral  of  his  signs 
and  tokens. 

Luc.  I  pray  thee,  moralize  them. 

Bion.  Then  thus.  Baptista  is  safe,  talking  with  the 
deceiving  father  of  a  deceitful  son. 

Luc.  And  what  of  him  ? 

Bion.  His  daughter  is  to  be  brought  by  you  to  the 
iupper. 

Luc.  And  tben  ? — 

Bion.  The  old  priest  at  St.  Luke's  church  is  at 
your  command  at  all  hours. 

Luc.  And  what  of  all  this  ? 

Bwn.  I  cannot  tell ;  except',  while'  they  are  busied 
about  a  counterfeit  assurance,  take  you  assurance  of 
her,  cum  privilegio  ad  imprimendum  solian.  To  the 
church! — take  the  priest,  clerk,  and  some  sufficient 
honest  witnesses. 

If  this  be  not  that  you  look  for,  I  have  no  more  to  say. 
But  bid  Bianca  farewell  for  ever  and  a  day. 

Luc.  Hear'st  thou,  Biondello  ? 

Bion.  I  cannot  tarry :  I  knew  a  wench  married  in 
an  afternoon  as  she  went  to  the  garden  for  parsley  to 
stuff  a  rabbit ;  and  so  may  you,  sir ;  and  so  adieu,  sir. 
My  master  hath  appointed  me  to  go  to  St.  Luke's,  to 
bid  the  priest  be  ready  to  come  against  you  come  with 
your  appendix.  [Exit. 

Luc.  I  may,  and  will,  if  she  be  so  contented : 
She  will  be  pleas'd.  then  wherefore  should  I  doubt  ? 
Hap  what  hap  may,  I  '11  roundly  go  about  her : 
It  shall  go  hard,  if  Cambio  go  without  her.         [Exit. 

SCENE  V.~A  jublicRoad. 
Enter  Pxtruchio.  Katharina,  and  Hortensio. 
Pet.    Come  on,  o'  Grod's  name :  once  more  toward 
our  father's. 
Good  lord  !  how  bright  and  goodly  shines  the  moon. 
Kath   The  moon  !  the  sun :  it  is  not  moonlight  now. 
Pet.  I  say,  it  is  the  moon  that  shines  so  bright. 
Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  sun  that  shines  so  bright. 
Pet.  Now,  by  my  mother's  son,  and  that 's  myself, 
^t  shall  be  moon,  or  star,  or  what  I  list. 
Or  ere  I  journey  to  your  father's  house.— 
Go  one,*  and  fetch  our  horses  back  again.— 
Evermore  crossM,  and  cross'd  ;  nothing  but  cross'd. 
Hor.  Say  as  he  says,  or  we  shall  never  go. 

A  0Xp#ot :  vat9,     *  Not  in  f.  a.     *  on  :  in  f.  •      *  so :  in  f.  tn 


Kath.  Forward,  I  pray,  since  we  have  eome  to  fiur. 
And  be  it  moon,  or  sun,  or  what  you  please. 
An  if  you  please  to  call  it  a  rush  candle, 
Henceforth,  I  vow,  it  shall  be  so  for  me. 

Pet,  I  say,  it  is  the  moon. 

Kath.  I  know,  it  is  the  moon. 

Pet.  Nay,  theu  you  lie :  it  is  the  blessed  sun. 

Kath.  Then,  God  be  bleni'd.  it  is  the  blessed  sun*, 
But  sun  it  is  not,  when  you  say  it  is  not, 
And  the  moon  changes,  even  as  your  mind. 
What  you  will  have  it  nam'd.  even  that  it  is ; 
And  so  it  shall  be  still*  for  Katharine. 

Hor.  Petruchio,  go  thy  ways :  the  field  is  won. 

Pet,  Well,  forward,  forward !  thus  the  bowl  should 
run. 
And  not  unluckily  against  the  bias.-^ 
But  soft  !  what  company  b  coming  here  ? 

Enter  Vincxntio,  in  a  travelling  dress, 
[To  ViNCENTio.]  Good-morrow,  gentle  mistress :  ^eie 

away  ? — 
Tell  me,  sweet  Kate,  and  tell  me  truly  too, 
Hast  thou  beheld  a  fresher  gentlewoman  ? 
Such  war  of  white  and  red  within  her  cheeks ! 
What  stars  do  spangle  heaven  with  such  beauty. 
As  those  two  eyes  become  that  heavenly  face?— 
Fair  lovely  maid,  once  more  good  day  to  thee.-« 
Sweet  Kate,  embrace  her  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

Hor,  'A  will  make  the  man  mad,  to  make  a  womia 
of  him. 

KcUh  Young  budding  virgin,  fair,  and  fresh,  tnd 
sweet. 
Whither  away,  or  where  is  thy  abode  ? 
Happy  the  parents  of  so  fair  a  child ; 
Happier  the  man,  whom  favourable  stars 
Allot  thee  for  his  lovely  bed-fellow ! 

Pet,  Why,  how  now,  Kate  !  I  hope  thou  art  not  mad : 
This  is  a  man,  old,  wrinkled,  faded,  wither'd, 
And  not  a  maiden,  as  thou  say'st  he  is. 

Kath.  Pardon,  old  father,  my  mistaking  eyes, 
That  have  been  so  bedazzled  with  the  sun. 
That  every  thing  I  look  on  seemeth  green. 
Now  I  perceive  thou  art  a  reverend  father ; 
Pardon,  I  pray  thee,  for  my  mad  mistaking.       pcnowD 

Pet.    Do,  good  old  grandsire  :   and,  withal,  make 
Which  way  thou  travel  lest :  if  along  with  us, 
We  shall  be  joyful  of  thy  company. 

Vin.  Fair  sir,  and  you  my  merry  mistress, 
That  with  your  strange  encounter  much  amaz'd  me, 
My  name  is  called  Vincentio :  my  dwelling,  Piaa| 
And  bound  I  am  to  Padua,  there  to  visit 
A  son  of  mine,  which  long  I  have  not  seen. 

Pet.  What  is  his  name? 

Vin.  Lucentio,  gentle  air. 

Pet.  Happily  met;  the  happier  for  thy  son. 
And  now  by  law,  as  well  as  reverend  age, 
I  may  entitle  thee— my  loving  father : 
The  sister  to  my  wife,  this  gentlewoman. 
Thy  son  by  this  hath  married.    Wonder  not, 
Nor  be  not  griev'd :  she  is  of  good  esteem. 
Her  dowry  wealthy,  and  of  worthy  birth ; 
Beside,  so  qualified  as  may  beseem 
The  spouse  of  any  noble  gentleman. 
Let  me  embrace  with  old  Vincentio ; 
And  wander  we  to  see  thy  honest  son, 
Who  will  of  thy  arrival  be  full  joyous. 

Vin.  But  is  this  true  ?  or  is  it  else  your  pleasure, 
Like  pleasant  travellers,  to  break  a  jest 
Upon  the  company  you  overtake  ? 

Hor,  I  do  assure  thee,  father,  so  it  it. 
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Fd.  Gome,  go  along,  and  see  the  truth  hereof; 
For  oor  flnt  merriment  hath  fnade  thee  jealous. 

[Exami  Pkteuchio^  Katharina,  and  Ydickitio. 


Hot.  Well;  Petruchio,  this  has  put  me  in  heart. 
Have  to  my  widow :  and  if  she  be  froward, 
Then  hast  thou  taught  Hortensio  to  be  untoward.  [ExiL 


ACT    V, 


I      SCENE  I.— Padua.     Before  Lucentio's  House. 
EnUr  m  one  side  Biondello,  Lucentio,  and  Bianca  ; 
Gremio  walking  on  the  other  side, 
Bim,  Softly  and  swiftly,  sir,  for  the  priest  is  ready. 
bic.  I  fly.  Biondello  ;  but  they  may  chance  to  need 
(bc«  at  home :  therefore,  leave  us. 

Bioa,  Nay,  faith,  I  '11  see  the  church  o'  your  back ; 
tnl  then  come  back  to   my  master  as  soon  as  I 

OIL 

[Exeunt  Lucentio,  Bianca,  and  Biondello. 

Gn.  I  marvel  Cambio  comes  not  all  this  while. 

I^r  Petecchio,  Katharina,  Vincentio,  and 

Attendants, 

?d.  Sir,  here  's  the  door ;  this  is  Lucentio's  house : 
Mr  fathers  bears  more  toward  the  market  place ; 
Tlcther  must  I,  and  here  I  leave  you,  sir. 

Tn.  You  shall  not  choose  but  drink  before  you  go. 
I  think  I  shall  command  your  welcome  here, 
Ani  by  all  likelihood,  aome  cheer  is  toward.    [Knocks, 

Gre.  They  're  busy  within  j  you  were  best  knock 
loader. 

Enter  Pedant  above,  at  a  window, 

Pd.  What 's  he,  that  knocks  as  he  would  beat  down 
the  sate? 

Vk.  Is  signior  Lucentio  within,  sir? 

Pel  He 's  within,  sir,  but  not  to  be  spoken  withal. 

Fin  What,  if  a  man  bring  him  a  hundred  pound  or 
tTo  to  make  merry  withal  ? 

Ped,  Keep  your  hundred  pounds  to  yourself:  he 
ikill  need  none,  so  long  as  I  live. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  told  you,  your  son  was  beloved  in  Padua. 
—Do  yoQ  hear,  Kir  ?  to  leave  frivolous  circumstances, 
I  pray  you,  teU  signior  Lucentio,  that  his  father  is  come 
tViKQ  Pisa,  and  is  here  at  the  door  to  speak  with  him, 

Pid.  Thou  liest :  his  father  is  come  from  Pisa,  and 
ken  looking  out  at  the  window. 

Vin.  Art  thou  his  father  ? 

Pd.  Ay,  sir ;  so  his  mother  says,  if  I  may  believe 
her. 

Pd.  Why,  how  now,  gentleman?  [To  Vincentio.] 
vhy.  this  is  flat  knavery,  to  take  upon  you  another 
bud'»  name. 

Ped.  Lay  Iiands  on  the  villain.     1  believe,  'a  means 
to  oozen  jomebody  in  this  city  under  my  countenance. 
Re-enter  Biondello. 

Bion.  I  have  seen  them  in  the  church  together : 
God  send  'em  good  shipping  ! — But  who  is  here  ?  mine 
«ld  maFter,  Vmoentio  !  now  we  are  undone,  and  brought 
t»Dnthing. 

fin.  Come  hither,  crack-hemp.  [Seeing  Biondello. 

Bion.  I  hope  I  may  choose,  sir. 

FtA.  Come  hither,  you  rogue.    What,  have  you  for- 

fOtllM? 

Bim.  Forgot  you  ?  no,  sir :  I  could  not  forget  you, 
k  I  never  saw  you  before  in  all  my  life. 

Vin,  What,  yon  notorious  villain,  didst  thou  never 
« thy  master's  father,  Vincentio  ? 

Bion.  What,  my  old,  worshipful  old  master?  yes, 
aury,  sir :  see  where  he  looks  out  of  the  window. 


Vin.  Is 't  so,  indeed  ?  [Beats  Biondello. 

Bum,  Help,  help,  help  !  here 's  a  madman  will  mur- 
der me.  [ExU, 

Ped,  Help,  son  !  help,  signior  Baptista ! 

[Exit^  from  the  tpindow. 

Pet.  Pr'ythee,  Kate,  let 's  stand  aside,  and  see  the 
end  of  this  controversy.  [They  reiire. 

Re-enter  Pedant^  beloxv :  Baptista,  Tkanio,  and 
Servants, 

Tra,  Sir,  what  are  you,  that  offer  to  beat  my  servant? 

Vin,  What  am  I,  sir  ?  nay,  what  are  you,  sir  ? — 0, 
immortal  Gods !  0,  fine  villain !  A  silken  doublet !  a 
velvet  hose !  a  scarlet  cloak !  and  a  copatain^  hat ! — 0, 
I  am  undone !  1  am  undone !  while  I  play  the  good 
husband  at  home,  my  son  and  my  servant  spend  all  at 
the  university. 

Tra.  How  {low  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bap,  What,  is  the  man  lunatic  7 

Tra.  Sir.  you  seem  a  sober  ancient  gentleman  by 
your  habit,  but  your  words  show  you  a  madman.  Why, 
sir,  what  'corns  it  you  if  I  wear  pearl  and  gold  ?  I 
thank  my  good  father,  1  am  able  to  maintain  it. 

Vin.  Thy  father  ?  0,  villain !  he  is  a  sail-maker  in 
Bergamo. 

Bap.  You  mistake,  sir:  you  mistake,  sir.  Pray, 
what  do  you  think  is  his  name  ? 

Vin,  His  name  ?  as  if  I  knew  not  his  name :  I  have 
brought  him  up  ever  since  he  was  three  years  old,  and 
his  name  is  Tranio. 

Ped.  Away,  away,  mad  ass  !  his  name  is  Lucentio ; 
and  he  is  mine  only  son,  and  heir  to  the  lands  of  me, 
signior  Vincentio. 

Vin.  Lucentio  !  0  !  he  hath  murdered  his  master. 
— ^Lay  hold  on  him,  I  charge  you,  in  the  duke's  name. 
— 0,  my  son,  my  son  ! — tell  me,  thou  villain,  where  is 
my  son  Lucentio  ? 

Tra.  Gall  forth  an  officer. 

Enter  one^  with  an  Officer, 
Carry  this  mad  knave  to  the  jail. — Father  Baptista,  I 
charge  you  see  that  he  be  forthcoming. 

Fin.  Carry  me  to  the  jail ! 

Crre,  Stay,  officer :  he  shall  not  go  to  prison. 

Bap.  Talk  not,  signior  Gremio.  I  say,  he  shall  go 
to  prison. 

Gre.  Take  heed^  signior  Baptista,  lest  you  be  oony- 
catched  in  this  busmess.  I  dare  swear  this  is  the  right 
Vincentio. 

Ped.  Swear,  if  thou  dorest. 

Gre.  Nay,  I  dare  not  swear  it. 

Tra.  Then  thou  wort  best  say,  that  I  am  not  Lucentio. 

Crre.  Yes,  I  know  thee  to  be  signior  Lucentio. 

Bap,  Away  with  the  dotard  !  to  the  jail  with  him ! 

Vin.  Thus  strangers  may  be  handled*  and  abused.-— 
0,  monstrous  villain ! 

Re-enter  Biondello  with  Lucentio,  and  Bianca. 

Bion,  0,  we  are  spoiled  !  and  yonder  he  is ;  douy 
him,  forswear  him,  or  else  we  are  all  undone. 

Luc.  Pardon,  sweet  father.  [Kneeling, 

Vin,  Lives  my  sweet  son  ? 

[Biondello,  Tranio,  and  Pedant  run  out. 


L. 
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Bian,  PaidoD,  deax  father. 
Bap,  How  haat  thou  ofiended  ? — 

Where  is  Lucentio  ? 


Luc, 


Here 's  Lucentio, 


Right  8on  to  the  right  Vinoentio ; 

1'hat  have  hy  marriage  made  thy  daughter  mine, 

While  counterfeit  supposes  bleaPd  thine  eyne. 

Gre.  Here  h  packing,  with  a  witness,  to  deceive  us  all! 

Vin.  Where  is  that  damned  villain,  Tranio, 
That  fac'd  and  brav'd  me  in  this  matter  so  ? 

Bap,  Why,  tell  me,  is  not  this  my  Cambio  ? 

Bian.  Cambio  is  chang'd  into  Lucentio. 

Luc.  Love  wrought  these  miracles.     Bianca's  love 
Made  me  exchange  my  state  "with  Tranio, 
While  he  did  bear  my  countenance  in  the  town ; 
And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  the  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  bliss. 
What  Tranio  did,  myself  enforc'd  him  to : 
Then  pardon  him,  sweet  father,  for  my  sake. 

Vin.  I  '11  slit  the  villain's  nose,  that  would  have  sent 
me  to  the  jail. 

Bap.  [To  Lucentio.]  But  do  you  hear,  sir  ?    Have 
you  married  my  daughter  without  asking  my  good  will  ? 

Vin.  Fear  not,  Baptista ;  wo  will  content  you :  go 
to ;  but  I  will  in,  to  be  revenged  for  this  villany.   VExit. 

Bap.  And  I,  to  sound  the  depth  of  this  knavery.  [Exit. 

Imc.  Look  not  pale,  Bianca;    thy  father  will  not 
frown.  [Exeunt  Luc.  and  Bian. 

Gre.  My  cake  is  dough ;  but  I  '11  in  among  the  rest. 
Out  of  hope  of  all,  but  my  share  of  the  feast.      [Exit. 
Petruchio  and  Katharina  advance. 

Kath.  Husband,  let 's  follow,  to  see  the  end  of  this  ado. 

Pet.  First  kiss  me,  Kate,  and  we  will. 

Kath.  What,  in  the  midst  of  the  street  ? 

Pet.  What !  art  thou  ashamed  of  me  ? 

Kath.  No,  sir,  God  forbid ;  but  ashamed  to  kiss. 

Fit.  Why,  then,  let 's  home  again. — Come,  sirrah, 
let 's  away. 

Kath.  Nay.  I  will  give  thee  a  kiss  :  now  pray  thee, 
love,  stay. 

Pet.  Is  not  this  well  ? — Come,  my  sweet  Kate : 
Better  once  than  never,  for  never  too  late.        [Eoceuni, 

SCENE  U.— -A  Room  in  Lucentid's  House. 
A  Banquet  set  out ;  Enter  Baptista,  Vinoentio,  Gre- 

Mio,   the  Pedantj   Lucentio,   Bianca,   Petruchio, 

Katharina,     Hortensio,    and    Widow.     Tranio, 

BiONDELLo,  Grumio,  and  others^  attending, 

IfUc.  At  last,  though  long,  our  jarring  notes  agree  : 
And  time  it  is,  when  raging  war  is  gone,* 
To  smile  at  'scapes  and  perils  overblown. — 
My  fair  Bianca.  bid  my  father  welcome. 
While  I  with  self-same  kindness  welcome  thine. — 
Brother  Petruchio — sister  Katharina, — 
And  thou,  Hortensio,  with  thy  loving  widow. 
Feast  with  the  best,  and  welcome  to  my  house : 
My  banquet  is  to  close  our  stomachs  up. 
After  our  great  good  cheer.     Pray  you,  sit  down; 
For  now  we  sit  to  chat,  as  well  as  eat.  [7%ey  sit  at  table. 

Pet.  Nothing  but  sit  and  sit,  and  eat  and  eat ! 

Bap.  Padua  affords  this  kindness,  son  Petruchio. 

Pet.  Padua  affords  nothing  but  what  is  kind. 

Hor.  For  both  our  sakes  I  would  that  word  were 
true. 

Pet    Now,  for  my  life,  Hortensio  fears  his  widow. 

Wid,  Then,  never  trust  me,  if  I  be  afeard. 

Pet.  You  are  very  sensible,  and  yet  you  miss  my 
sense: 
I  mean,  Hortensio  is  afeard  of  you. 

>  done :  in  f.  0.     >  Tbia  word  i»  not  in  f.  6. 


Wid,  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  th«  world  tarns  round. 

Pet.  Roundly  replied. 

Kath,  Mistrew,  how  mean  yoa  thai? 

Wid.  Thus  I  oonoeive  by  him. 

Pet.  Conceives  by  me ! — How  likes  Hortensio  that? 

Hor.  My  widow  says,  thus  she  oonoeives  her  tale. 

Pet.   Very  well  mended.    Kisi  him  for  that,  good 
widow. 

Kath,  He  that  is  giddy  thinks  the  world  tarns 
round: — 
I  pray  you,  tell  me  what  you  meant  by  that. 

wid.  Your  husband,  being  troubled  with  a  8hreW| 
Measures  my  husband's  sorrow  by  his  woe. 
And  now  you  know  my  meaning. 

Kath,  A  very  mean  meaning. 

Wid.  Right,  I  mean  yoo. 

Kath.  And  I  am  mean,  indeed,  respecting  yoo. 

Pet.  To  her,  Kate  ! 

Hor.  To  her,  widow ! 

Pet.  A  hundred  marks,  my  Kate  does  put  her  down. 

Hor.  That 's  my  office. 

Pet,  Spoke  like  an  officer : — Here's  to  thee,  lad. 

[Drinks  to  Hortekbio. 

Bap,  How  likes  Gremio  these  quick-witted  folks  ? 

Gre.  Believe  me,  sir,  they  butt  together  well. 

Bian.  Head  and  butt  ?  an  hasty-witted  body 
Would  say,  your  head  and  butt  were  head  and  horn. 

Vin.  Ay,  mistress  bride,  hath  that  awaken'd  you  ? 

Bian.  Ay,  but  not  frighted  me ;  thd^fore,  I  '11  sleep 
again. 

Pet.  Nay,  that  you  shall  not ;  since  you  have  began, 
Have  at  you  for  a  better  jest  or  two. 

Bian.  Am  I  your  bird  ?    I  mean  to  shift  my  ba^ 
And  then  pursue  me  as  you  draw  your  bow.-» 
You  are  welcome  all. 

[Exeunt  Bianca.  Katharina,  and  Widow, 

Pet.  She  hath  prevented  me.-^Here,  signior  Tranio; 
This  bird  you  aim'd  at,  though  you  hit  her  not; 
Therefore,  a  health  to  all  that  shot  and  miasM. 

Tra.  0  sir !  Lucentio  siipp'd  me,  like  his  greyhound, 
Which  runs  himself,  and  catches  for  his  master. 

Pet.  A  good  swift  simile,  but  something  currish. 

Tra.  'Tis  well,  sir,  that  you  hunted  for  yourself: 
'T  is  thought,  your  deer  does  hold  you  at  a  bay. 

Bap.  0  ho,  Petruchio  !     Tranio  hits  you  now. 

Luc.  I  thank  thee  for  that  gird,  good  Tranio. 

Hor.  Confess,  confess,  hath  he  not  hit  yoa  hare? 

Pet.  'A  has  a  little  gall'd  me,  I  confess ; 
And,  as  the  jest  did  glance  away  from  me, 
'T  is  ten  to  one  it  maim'd  you  two  outright. 

Bap.  Now,  in  good  sadness,  son  Petruchio, 
I  think  thou  hast  the  veriest  shrew  of  all. 

Pet.  Well,  I  say  no :  and  therefore,  for  anrarance, 
Let 's  each  one  send  unto  his  several*  wife, 
And  he,  whose  wife  is  most  obedient 
To  come  at  first  when  he  doth  send  for  her, 
Shall  win  the  wager  which  we  will  propoae. 

Hor.  Content.    What  is  the  wager  ? 

Luc.  Twenty 

Pet,  Twenty  crowns ! 
I  '11  venture  so  much  of  my  hawk,  or  hound. 
But  twenty  times  so  much  upon  my  wife. 

Luc.  A  hundred  then. 

Hor,  Content. 

Pet,  A  match !  H 

Hor.  Who  shall  begin? 

Luc,  That  will  I, 

Go,  Biondello,  bid  your  mistress  come  to  me. 

Bion.  I  go.  [EA 
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B^.  Son,  I  will  be  yonr  half,  Bianca  oomes. 

Luc.  I  m  hare  no  halves ;  I  'II  bear  it  aU  myself. 
Re-enter  JBiomdeuu). 
Ho V  BOW !  what  news  ? 

Bum,  Sir,  my  mistress  sends  you  word, 

,    Tb&t  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  oome. 

Pd.  How !  she  is  busy,  and  she  cannot  come  ! 
Is  thst  an  answer  ? 

Gre.  Ay,  and  a  kind  one  too : 

Pny  God,  sir,  your  wife  send  you  not  a  worse. 

Pd.  1  hope  better. 

Hor.  Sirrah,  Biondello,  go  and  entreat  my  wife 
To  eome  to  me  forthwith.  [Exit  Biondello. 

Pd.  Oho!  entreat  her! 

Nsy,  then  she  must  needs  oome. 
I       Btr.  I  am  afraid,  sir, 

'    Do  what  you  can,  yours  will  not  be  entreated. 
Re-enter  Biondello. 
Now,  where 's  ray  wife  ? 

Bion.  She  says,  you  have  some  goodly  jest  in  hand ; 
She  will  not  oome :  she  bids  you  oome  to  her. 

Pd.  Worse  and  worse :  she  will  not  oome  ?  0  vile ! 
Istoierable,  not  to  be  enduWd  ! 
Sirrah.  Grumio,  go  to  your  mistress ;  say, 
I  command  her  come  to  me.  [Exit  Grumio. 

Hjt .  I  know  her  answer. 

Pd.  What? 

Hor.  She  will  not. 

Pd.  The  fouler  fortune  mine,  and  there  an  end. 
Enter  Katharina. 

Bap.  Now,  by  my  holidame,  here  comes  Katharina  ! 

Kilk.  What  is  your  will,  sir,  that  you  Fend  for  me  ? 

Pd.  Where  is  your  sister,  and  Hortensio's  wife  ? 

Katk.  They  sit  conferring  by  the  parlour  fire. 

Pet.  Go,  fetch  them  hither :  if  they  deny  to  oome, 
Swinge  me  them  soundly  forth  unto  their  husbands. 
Away,  I  say,  and  bring  them  hither  straight. 

[Exit  Katharina. 

bu.  Here  is  a  wonder,  if  you  talk  of  a  wonder. 

H)f.  And  so  it  is.     I  wonder  what  it  bodes. 

Pd.  M^ry,  peace  it  bodes,  and  love,  and  quiet  life. 
An  awful  rule,  and  right  supremacy ; 
And  to  be  short,  what  not  that 's  sweet  and  happy. 

Bap.  Now  fair  befal  thee,  good  Petruchio  ! 
The  wager  thou  hast  won ;  and  I  will  add 
Urito  their  loaves  twenty  thousand  crowns  ; 
.Another  dowry  to  another  daughter. 
For  she  is  chang'd,  as  she  had  never  been. 

Pet.  Nay,  I  will  win  my  wager  better  yet. 
And  show  more  sign  of  her  obedience, 
Her  new-built  virtue  and  obedience. 

Re-enter  Katharina,  with  Bianca  and  Widow. 
See,  wiiere  she  comes,  and  brings  your  froward  wives 
A.«  prisoners  to  her  womanly  persuasion. — 
Katharine,  that  cap  of  yours  becomes  you  not ; 
Off  with  that  bauble,  throw  it  under  foot. 

[Katharina  pidh  off  her  cap,  and  throws  it  down. 

Wii.  Lord  !  let  me  never  have  a  cause  to  sigh, 
Till  I  be  brought  to  such  a  silly  pass.  . 

fitaa.  Fie !  what  a  foolish  duty  call  you  this  ? 

W.  I  would,  your  duty  were  as  foolish  too : 
The  wisdom  of  your  duty,  fair  Bianca, 
Cost  me  one'  hundred  crowns  since  supper-time. 

Bian.  The  more  fool  you  for  laying  on  my  duty. 

Pd.  Katharine,  I  charge  thee,  tell  these  headstrong 
women 


What  duty  they  do  owe  their  lords  and  husbands. 
Wid,  Come,  come,  you  're  mocking :  we  will  have 

no  telling. 
Pet.  Come  on,  I  say ;  and  first  begin  with  her. 
Wid.  She  shall  not. 

Pet.  I  say,  she  shall : — and  first  begin  with  her. 
Kath.  Fie,  fie !  unknit  that  threatening  unkind  brow 
And  dart  not  scornful  glances  from  those  eyes. 
To  wound  thy  lord,  thy  king,  thy  governor : 
It  blots  thy  beauty,  as  frosts  do  bite  the  meads. 
Confounds  thy  fame,  as  whirlwinds  shake  fair  buds, 
And  in  no  sense  is  meet,  or  amiable. 
A  woman  moVd  is  like  a  fountain  troubled. 
Muddy,  ill-seeming,  thick,  bereft  of  beauty ; 
And,  while  it  is  so,  none  so  dry  or  thirsty 
Will  deign  to  sip,  or  touch  one  drop  of  it. 
Thy  husband  is  thy  lord,  thy  life,  thy  keeper. 
Thy  head,  thy  sovereign ;  one  that  cares  for  thee. 
And  for  thy  maintenance ;  commits  his  body 
To  painful  labour,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
To  watch  the  night  in  storms,  the  day  in  cold, 
Whilst  thou  liest  warm  at  home,  secure  and  safe ; 
And  craves  no  other  tribute  at  thy  hands. 
But  love,  fair  looks,  and  true  obedience. 
Too  little  payment  for  so  great  a  debt. 
Such  duty  as  the  subject  owes  the  prince. 
Even  such  a  woman  oweth  to  her  husband  ; 
And  when  she  's  froward,  peevish,  sullen,  sour. 
And  not  obedient  to  his  honest  will. 
What  is  she  but  a  foul  contending  rebel. 
And  gracelcFS  traitor  to  her  loving  lord  r— 
I  am  ashamM  that  women  are  so  simple 
To  offer  war  where  they  should  kneel  for  peace. 
Or  seek  for  rule,  supremacy,  and  sway, 
When  they  are  bound  to  serve,  love,  and  obey. 
Why  are  our  bodies  soft,  and  weak,  and  smooth, 
Unapt  to  toil  and  trouble  in  the  world. 
But  that  our  soft  conditions,  and  our  hearts, 
Should  well  agree  with  our  external  parts  ? 
Come,  come,  you  froward  and  unable  worms, 
My  mind  hath  been  as  big  as  one  of  yours. 
My  heart  as  great,  my  reason,  haply,  more 
To  bandy  word  for  word,  and  frown  for  frown ; 
But  now  I  see  our  lances  are  but  straws. 
Our  strength  as  weak,  our  weakness  past  compare, 
That  seeming  most,  which  we  indeed  least  are. 
Then,  vail  your  stomachs,  for  it  is  no  boot, 
And  place  your  hands  below  your  husband's  foot : 
In  token  of  which  duty,  if  he  please, 
My  hand  is  ready,  may  it  do  him  ease. 

Pet.  Why,  there 's  a  wench ! — Come  on,  and  kiss 
me,  Kate. 

Iaic.  Well,  go  thy  wa3rs,  old  lad,  for  thou  shalt  ba  '♦. 

Vin.  'T  is  a  good  hearing,  when  children  are  toward. 

Lue.  But  a  harsh  hearing,  when  women  are  froward. 

Pet.  Come,  Kate,  we  Ul  to  bed.— 
We  three  are  married,  but  you  two  are  sped. 
'T  was  I  won  the  wager,  though  you  hit  the  white ; 

[7b  LUCBNTIO. 

And,  being  a  winner,  Grod  give  you  good  night. 

[Exeunt  Pktruchio  and  Kath. 
Hot.  Now  go  thy  ways,  thou  hast  tamM  a  curst 

shrew. 
Imc,  'T  is  a  wonder,  by  your  leave,  sho  will  be  tam'd 
■0.  \ExemL 
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DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


King  of  France. 

Dake  of  Florence. 

Bertram,  Count  of  Rousillon. 

Lafeu,  an  old  Lord. 

ParolleS;  a  Follower  of  Bertram. 

French  Envoy,  serving  with  Bertram. 

French  Gentleman,  also  serving  with  Bertram. 

RiNALDO,  Steward  to  the  Countess  of  Rousillon. 

Clown,  in  her  household. 

A  Page. 


Countess  of  Rousillon,  Mother  to  Bertram. 
Helena,  a  Gentlewoman  protected  by  the  Coofr 

tess. 
A  Widow  of  Florence.  , 

Diana,  Daughter  to  the  Widow. 

SiR  unI^  }  Neighbours  and  Friends  to  the  Widow 

Lords,  attending  on  the  King ;  Officers,  SoldicNi 
&c.,  French  imd  Florentine. 


SC£N£,  partly  in  France,  and  partly  in  Tuscany. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. — ^Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Bertram,  the  Countess  of  Rousillon^  Helena, 

and  Lafeu,  all  in  black. 

Count.  In  delivering  my  son  from  me,  I  bury  a 
second  husband. 

Ber.  And  I,  in  going,  madam,  weep  o'er  my  father's 
death  anew ;  but  I  must  attend  his  majesty's  command, 
to  whom  I  am  now  in  ward,*  evermore  in  subjection. 

Laf.  You  shall  find  of  the  king  a  husband,  madam ; 
— ^you,  sir,  a  father.  He  that  so  generally  is  at  all 
times  good,  must  of  necessity  hold  his  virtue  to  you. 
whose  worthiness  yrould  stir  it  up  where  it  wantedj 
rather  than  lack  it  where  there  is  such  abundance. 

Count.  What  hope  is  there  of  his  majesty's  amend- 
ment? 

Laf.  He  hath  abandoned  his  physicians,  madam; 
under  whose  practices  he  hath  persecuted  time  with 
hope,  and  finds  no  other  advantage  in  the  process,  but 
only  the  losing  of  hope  by  time. 

Count.  This  young  gentlewoman  had  a  father, — 0, 
that  had !  how  sad  a  passage  't  is — whose  skill,'  almost 
as  great  as  his  honesty,  had  it  stretched  so  far  would 
have  made  nature  immortal,  and  death  should  have 
play  for  lack  of  work.  Would,  for  the  king's  sake,  he 
were  Mving !  I  think  it  would  be  the  death  of  the 
kiniz's  diHease. 

Laf  How  called  you  the  man  you  speak  of,  madam  ? 

Count.  He  was  famous,  sir,  in  his  profession,  and  it 
was  his  great  right  to  be  so.— -Gerard  de  Narbon. 

Laf  He  was  excellent,  indeed,  madam:  the  king 
very  lately  spoke  of  him,  admiringly  and  moumingly. 
He  was  skilful  enough  to  have  lived  still,  if  knowledge 
could  be  set  up  against  mortality. 

Ber.  What  is  it,  my  good  lord,  the  king  languishes  of? 

Laf  A  fistula,  my  lord. 

Ber.  I  heard  not  of  it  before. 

Laf  I  would  it  were  not  notorious. — ^Was  this  gen- 
tlewoman the  daughter  of  Gerard  de  Narbon? 


Count.  His  sole  child,  my  lord ;  and  bequeathed  to 
my  overlooking.  I  have  those  hopes  of  her  good  that 
her  education  promises:  her  dispositions  she  inherits, 
which  make  fair  gifts  fairer;  for  where  an  unclean 
mind  carries  virtuous  qualities,  there  commendations 
go  with  pity ;  they  are  virtues  and  traitors  too :  in  hci 
they  arp  the  better  for  their  simpleness;  she  derives 
her  honesty,  and  achieves  her  goodness. 

Laf  Your  commendations,  madam,  get  from  her  tears 

Count.  'T  is  the  best  brine  a  maiden  can  season  her 
praise  in.  The  remembrance  of  her  father  never 
approaches  her  heart,  but  the  tyranny  of  her  sorrows 
takes  all  livelihood  from  her  cheek. — No  more  of  this. 
Helena :  go  to,  no  more ;  lest  it  be  rather  thought  >X)ii 
aff*ect  a  sorrow,  than  to  have. 

Hel.  I  do  affect  a  sorrow,  indeed ;  but  I  have  it  too. 

Laf  Moderate  lamentation  is  the  right  of  the  dead, 
excessive  grief  the  enemy  to  the  living. 

Count.  If  the  living  be  enemy  to  the  grief,  the  excesi 
makes  it  soon  mortal. 

Ber.  Madam,  I  desire  your  holy  wishes. 

Laf  How  understand  we  that  ? 

Count.  Be  thou  blest,  Bertram;   and  succeed  thy 
father 
In  manners,  as  in  shape  !  thy  blood,  and  virtue, 
Contend  for  empire  in  thee ;  and  thy  goodness 
Share  with  thy  birth-right !    Love  all,  trust  a  few. 
Do  wrong  to  none :  be  able  for  thine  enemy 
Rather  in  power  than  use ;  and  keep  thy  friend 
Under  thy  own  life's  key :  be  check'd  for  silence, 
But  never  tax'd  for  speech.    What  heaven  more  will, 
That  thee  may  furnish,  and  my  prayers  pluck  down, 
Fall  on  thy  head  ! — ^Farewell,  my  lord : 
'T  is  an  unseason'd  courtier :  good  my  lord, 
Advise  him. 

Laf  He  cannot  want  the  best 

That  shall  attend  his  love. 

Count.  Heaven  bless  him  !-— 
Farewell,  Bertram.  [Exit  Cou.vtess 
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Bv.  [To  Hklbva.]  The  beet  wuhea  that  ean  be 

1^  forged  in  your  thooghts  be  senraats  to  you !    Be'com- 
a»table  to  mj  mother,  your  miBtreaB,  aiid  make  much 
ofker. 
k    Uf.  FareweU,  pretty  lady :  you  muat  hold  the  credit 
\  6f  Toar  fathw.  [JEiceunt  Bsktrah  and  Lafxu. 

I    Hd.  0,  vere  that  all ! — I  think  not  on  my  father; 
I  Aad  Umbc  great  tears  grace  his  remembrance  more 
I  Tbin  those  I  shed  for  him.    What  waa  he  like  ? 
I  I  fatte  forgot  him :  my  imagination 
I  C&rries  no  favoijir  in  't,  but  only'  Bertram's. 
I  &m  andone :  there  is  no  living,  none, 
If  Bertnm  be  away.     It  were  all  one, 
That  { should  lore  a  bright  particular  star, 
Aod  think  to  wed  it.  he  ii  no  above  me : 
b  hi«  bright  radiance  and  collateral  light 
Ma5t  I  be  comforted,  not  in  his  sphere. 
T^'  ambition  in  my  lore  thus  plagues  itself: 
The  hind  that  would  be  mated  by  the  lion, 
Must  die  for  lore.     'T  was  pretty,  though  a  plague, 
To  see  him  every  hour ; '  to  sit  and  draw 
UU  arched  brows,  his  hawking  eye,  his  curls, 
In  my  heart's  table ;  heart,  too  capable 
Ot  every  line  and  trick  of  his  sweet  favour : 
BQt  DOW  he 's  gone,  and  my  idolatrous  fancy 
Mas  tanctify  his  relics.    Who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Pjlrolles. 
Ooe  that  goes  with  him :  I  love  him  for  his  sake, 
And  yet  I  know  him  a  notorious  liac, 
Tiiink  him  a  gi^eat  way  fool,  solely  a  coward ; 
Yet  these  fix'd  evils  ait  so  fit  in  him, 
T;ut  they  take  place,  when  virtue's  steely  bones 
Lcok  bleak  in  the  cold  wind :  withal,  full  oft  we  see 
Cold  widdom  waiting  on  superfluous  folly. 
Par.  Save  you,  fair  queen. 
JM.  And  you,  monarch.* 
Fit.  No. 
RH.  And  no. 

Par.  Are  you  meditating  on  virginity? 
Uel  Ay.    You  have  some  stain  of  soldier  in  you ; 
'A  me  a^  yon  a  question :  man  is  enemy  to  virginity ; 
boT  may  we  barricade  it  against  him. 
Pv.  Keep  him  out. 

Htl  Bat  he  assails ;  and  our  virginity,  though  valiant 
ia  the  defence,  yet  is  weak.  Unfold  to  us  some  war- 
Lit  r»Ktance. 

Par.  There  is  none :  man,  sitting  down  before  you, 
tJ  onb-rmine  you,  and  blow  you  up. 

Hd.  Bless  our  poor  virginity  from  underminers,  and 
\kwm  op ! — ^Is  there  no  military  policy,  how  virgins 
rizhiblownp  men? 

Par.  Virgi  lity  being  blown  down,  man  will  quicklier 
be  blown  ap :  marry,  bi  blowing  him  down  again,  with 
tlif  breach  yourselvctf  made  you  lose  your  city.  It  is 
»t  politic  in  the  commonwealth  of  nature  to  preserve 
^nity.  Loss  of  virginity  is  rational  increase ;  and 
;  ib*r«  wai  never  virgin  got,  till  virginity  was  first  lost. 
That  yoa  were  made  of  is  metal  to  make  virgins.  Vir- 
nrjiT.  by  being  once  lost,  may  be  ten  times  found :  by 
^3e  eTer  kept,  it  is  ever  lost.  'T  is  too  cold  a  com- 
?ati'»:  away  wiOi't. 

^W  I  will  stand  for 't  a  little,  though  therefore  I 
&  a  virgin. 

Psr.  There 's  little  ean  be  said  in 't :  't  is  against  tRe 
nle  of  nature.  To  sx>eak  on  the  part  of  virginity  is  to 
"^^  your  mothers,  which  is  most  infallible  disobe- 
^^%e.  He  that  hangs  himself  is  a  virgin:  virginity 
^^rs  itjHslf,  an4  should  be  buried  in  highways,  out 
^  all  sanctified  limit,  as  a  desperate  offendress  against 
'^  a  f. «.     a  Thta  m&y  be  a  play  on  the  word  Motfonho,  a  biBfgart. 


nature.  Virginity  breeds  mites,  much  iike  a  eheese; 
consumes  itself  to  the  very  paring,  and  so  dies  with 
feeding  his  own  stomach.  Besides,  virginity  is  peevish, 
proud,  idle,  made  of  self-love,  which  is  the  most  in- 
hibited sin  in  the  canon.  Keep  it  not:  you  obmot 
ehooee  but  lose  by 't.  Out  with 't :  within  two'  years 
it  will  make  itself  two,*  which  is  a  goodly  increase,  and 
the  principal  itself  not  much  the  worse.  Away  with 't. 
Hel  How  might  one  do,  sir,  to  lose  it  to  her  own 
liking? 


Par.  Let  me  see :  marry,  ill ;  to  like  him  that  ne'er 
it  likes.  'T  is  a  commodity  will  lose  the  gloss  with 
lying ;  the  longer  kept,  the  less  worth :  off  with 't,  while 
't  is  vendible :  answer  the  time  of  request.  Virginity, 
like  an  old  courtier,  wears  her  cap  out  of  fashion; 
richly  suited,  but  unsuitable :  just  iike  the  brooch  and 
the  tooth-pick,  which  wear  not  now.  Your  date  is 
better  in  your  pie  and  your  porridge,  than  in  your 
cheek :  and  your  virginity,  your  old  virginity,  is  like 
one  of  our  French  withered  pears :  it  looks  ill,  it  eats 
dryly;  marry,  't  is  a  withered  pear:  it  was  formerly 
better ;  marry,  yet.  't  is  a  withered  pear.  Will  you  do' 
any  thing  with  it  ? 

Hel,  Not  with'  my  virginity  yet. 
There  shall  your  master  have  a  thousand  loves, 
A  mother,  and  a  mistress,  and  a  friend, 
A  phoenix,  captain,  and  an  enemy, 
A  guide,  a  goddess^  and  a  sovereign, 
A  counsellor,  a  traitress,  and  a  dear; 
His  humble  ambition,  proud  humility, 
His  jarring  concord,  and  his  discord  dulcet. 
His  faith,  his  sweet  disaster ;  with  a  world 
Of  pretty,  fond,  adoptions  Christendoms, 
That  blinking  Cupid  gossips.    Now  shall  he— 
I  know  not  what  he  shall :— Ood  send  him  well !«« 
The  court 's  a  learning-place ; — and  he  is  one- 
Par.  What  one,  i'  faith  ? 

HeL  That  I  wish  well.— 'T  is  pity- 
Par.  What's  pity? 

Hel.  That  wishing  well  had  not  a  body  in 't. 
Which  might  be  felt ;  that  we,  the  poorer  bom, 
Whose  baser  stars  do  shut  us  up  in  wishes, 
Might  with  effects  of  them  follow  our  friends, 
And  show  what  we  alone  must  think ;  which  never 
Returns  us  thanks. 

Enter  a  Page. 

Page.  Monsieur  ParoUes,  my  lord  calls  for  you. 

[Exit  Page. 

Par.  Little  Helen,  farewell :  if  I  can  remember  thee, 
I  will  think  of  thee  at  court. 

Hel.  Monsieur  Parollcs,  you  were  bom  under  a  cha- 
ritable star. 

Par.  Under  Mars,  1. 

Hel.  I  especially  think,  under  Mars, 

Par.  Why  under  Mars? 

Hel.  The  wars  have  so  kept  you  under,  that  you 
must  needs  be  bom  under  Mars. 

Par.  When  he  was  predominant. 

Hel.  When  he  was  retrograde,  I  think,  rather. 

Par.  Why  think  you  so  ? 

Hel.  You  go  so  much  backward  when  you  fight. 

Par.  That 's  for  advantage. 

Hel.  So  is  running  away,  when  fear  proposes  the 
safety;  but  the  composition  that  your  valour  and  fear 
make  in  you  is  a  virtue  of  a  good  wing,  and  I  like  the 
wear  well. 

Par.  I  am  so  full  of  businesses,  I  cannot  answer 
thee  acutely.  I  will  retum  perfect  courtier;  in  the 
which  my  instraction  shall  serve  to  naturalize  thee, 
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80  thou  wilt  be  capable  of  a  coortier'B  oounsel,  and 
QDderstand  what  adyice  shall  thrust  upon  thee ;  else 
thou  diest  in  thine  unthankfulness,  and  thine  ignorance 
makes  thee  away :  farewell.  When  thou  hast  leisure, 
say  thy  prayers ;  when  thou  hast  none,  remember  thy 
friends.  Get  thee  a  good  husband,  and  use  him  as  he 
uses  thee :  so  farewell.  [Exit. 

He),  Our  remedies  ojft  in  ourselyes  do  lie, 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven :  the  fated  sky 
Gives  us  free  scope ;  only,  doth  backward  pull 
Our  slow  designs,  when  we  ourselves  are  dull. 
What  power  is 't  which  mounts  my  love  so  high ; 
That  makes  me  see,  and  cannot  feed  mine  eye  ? 
The  mightiest  space  in  nature  fortime  brings.' 
To  join  like  likes,  and  kiss  like  native  things. 
Impossible  be  strange  attempts  to  those 
That  weigh  their  pains  in  sense ;  and  do  suppose, 
What  hath  been  cannot  be.    Who  ever  strove       ♦ 
To  show  her  merit,  that  did  miss  her  love  ? 
The  king's  disease— my  project  may  deceive  me ; 
But  my  intents  are  fix'd,  and  will  not  leave  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Kino's  Palace. 

Flourish  of  comets.    Enter  the  Kino  of  France^  vnth 

letters;  Lords  and  others  attending. 

King.  The  Florentines  and  Senoys'  are  by  th'  ears ; 
Have  fought  with  equal  fortune,  and  continue 
^  A  braving  war. 

1  Lord.  So  't  is  reported,  sir. 

King.  Nay,  H  is  most  credible :  we  here  receive  it 
A  certainty,  vouch'd  from  our  cousin  Austria, 
With  caution,  that  the  Florentine  will  move  us 
For  speedy  aid ;  wherein  our  dearest  friend 
IVejudicates  the  business,  and  would  seem 
To  have  us  make  denial. 

1  Lord.  His  love  and  wisdom, 

Approved  so  to  your  majesty,  may  plead 
For  amplest  credence. 

King.  He  hath  arm'd  our  answer, 

And  Florence  is  denied  before  he  comes : 
Yet,  for  our  gentlemen,  that  mean  to  see 
The  Tuscan  service,  freely  have  they  leave 
To  stand  on  either  part. 

8  Lord.  It  may  well  serve 

A  nursery  to  our  gentry,  who  are  sick 
For  breaUiing  and  exploit. 

King.  What 's  he  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Bertram,  Lafeu,  and  Parolles. 

1  Lord.  It  is  the  count  Rousillon,  my  good  lord. 
Young  Bertram. 

King.  Youth,  thou  bear'st  thy  father's  face ; 

Frank  nature,  rather  curious  than  in  haste. 
Hath  well  compos'd  thee.    Thy  father's  moral  parts 
May'st  thou  inherit  too !     Welcome  to  Paris. 

Ber.  My  thanks  and  duty  are  your  majesty's. 

King.  I  would  I  had  that  corporal  soundness  now, 
As  when  thy  father,  and  myself,  in  friendship 
First  tried  our  soldiership.    He  did  look  far 
Into  the  service  of  the  time,  and  was 
Discipled  of  the  bravest :  he  lasted  long ; 
But  on  us  both  did  haggish  age  steal  on, 
And  wore  us  out  of  act.     It  much  repairs  me 
To  talk  of  your  good  father.    In  his  youth 
He  had  the  wit,  which  I  can  well  observe 
To-day  in  our  young  lords ;  but  they  may  jest, 
Till  their  own  scorn  return  to  them  unnoted, 
Ere  they  can  hide  their  levity  in  honour : 
So  like  a  courtier,  contempt  nor  bitterness 
Were  in  his  pride,  or  sharpness ;  if  they  were, 


His  equal  had  awak'd  them :  and  his  honour, 

Clock  to  itself,  knew  the  true  minute  when 

Exception  bid  him  speak,  and  at  this  time 

His  tongue  obey'd  his  hand  :  who  were  below  him 

He  us'd  as  creatures  of  another  place. 

And  bow'd  his  eininent  top  to  their  low  ranks, 

Making  them  proud  of  his  humility. 

In  their  poor  praise  he  humbled.    Such  a  man 

Might  be  a  copy  to  these  younger  times, 

Which,  followed  well,  would  demonstrate  them  now 

But  goers  backward.  • 

Ber.  His  good  remembrance,  sir. 

Lies  richer  in  your  thoughts,  than  on  his  tomb : 
So  in  approof  lives  not  lus  epitaph,  ^ 

As  in  your  royal  speech. 

King.  'Would  I  were  with  him !    He  would  alwmyi 
say, 

iMethinks.  I  hear  him  now;  his  plausive  words 
le  scatterd  not  in  ears,  but  grafted  them. 
To  grow  there,  and  to  bear.)—-"  Let  me  not  live,"— 
Thus  his  good  melancholy  oft  began, 
On  the  catastrophe  and  heel  of  pastime. 
When  it  was  out,  "  let  me  not  live,"  quoth  he, 
^^  After  my  flame  lacks  oil,  to  be  the  snuff 
Of  younger  spirits,  whose  apprehensive  senses 
All  but  new  things  disdain :  whose  judgments  are 
Mere  fathers  of  their  garments ;  whose  constancies 
Expire  before  their  fashions." — ^This  he  wish'd  : 
I,  after  him,  do  afler  him  wish  too. 
Since  I  nor  wax  nor  honey  can  bring  home, 
I  quickly  were  dissolved  from  my  hive, 
To  give  some  labourers  room. 

2  Lord.  You  are  lov'd,  sir ; 

They,  that  least  lend  it  you,  shall  lack  you  first. 

King.  I  fill  a  place,  I  Imow  't. — How  long  is 't,  count, 
Since  the  physician  at  your  father's  died  ? 
He  was  much  fam'd. 

Ber.  Some  six  months  since,  my  lord. 

King.  If  he  were  living,  I  would  try  him  yet : — 
Lend  me  an  arm : — the  rest  have  worn  me  out 
With  several  applications :  nature  and  sickness 
Debate  it  at  their  leisure.    Welcome,  count ; 
My  son 's  no  dearer. 

Ber.  Thank  your  majesty.     [Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  CoiTKtxss's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess,  Steward^  and  Clown. 

Count.  I  will  now  hear;  what  say  you  of  this 
gentlewoman ! 

Stew.  Madam,  the  care  I  have  had  to  even  your 
content,  I  wish  might  be  found  in  the  calendar  of  my 
past  endeavours ;  for  then  we  wound  our  modesty,  and 
make  foul  the  clearness  of  our  deservings,  when  of 
ourselves  we  publish  them. 

Count.  What  does  this  knave  here?  Get  you  gone, 
sirrah :  the  complaints  I  have  heard  of  you,  I  do  not 
all  believe :  't  is  my  slowness,  that  I  do  not ;  fo"  J  know 
you  lack  not  folly  to  commit  them,  and  have  ability 
enough  to  make  such  knaveries  yours. 

Clo.  'T  is  not  unknown  to  you,  madam,  I  am  a  poor 
fellow. 

Count.  Well,  sir. 
'  Clo.  No,  madam ;  't  is  not  so  well,  that  I  am  poor, 
though  many  of  the  rich  are  damned.    But,  if  I  may 
have  your  ladyship's  good-will  to  go  to  the  world,* 
Isbel,  the  woman,  and  I  will  do  as  we  may. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  needs  be  a  beggar  ? 

Clo,  I  do  beg  your  good-will  in  this  < 
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Cam.  In  what  MM? 
I       Ch.  In  bbePs  oase,  and  mine  owb^  Service  is  no 
'     beritage;  and,  I  think,  I  shall  never  have  the  blessing 
9f  God.  till  I  have  issue  .of  my  body,  for  they  say, 
btirns  are  blessings. 

CouMi.  Tell  me  thy  reason  why  thou  wilt  marry. 

Ch,  My  poor  body,  madam,  requires  it :  I  am  driven 
«  bf  the  fleah,  and  he  must  needs  go  that  the  devil 
drives. 

Com/.  Is  this  all  your  worship's  reason  ? 

Clo.  Faith,  madam,  I  have  other  holy  reasons,  such 
i   utfaefsre. 
'      CoMt.  May  the  world  know  them  ? 

Clo.  I  have  been,  madam,  a  wicked  creature,  as  you 
,   ud  all  flesh  and  blood  are ;  and,  indeed,  I  do  marry 
that  I  may  repent. 

Cotm/.  Thy  marriage,  sooner  than  thy  wickedness. 
I      C2o.  I  am  out  o'  friends,  madam;  and  I  hope  to 
I    hare  friendi  for  my  wife's  sake. 

Count,  Sach  friends  are  thine  enemies,  knave. 

Ch.  Yon  are  shallow,  madam ;  e'en^  great  friends ; 
for  the  knaves  oome  to  do  that  for  me,  which  I  am 
a-veaiy  ef.  He,  that  ears  my  land,  spares  my  team, 
tad  gives  me  leave  to  inn  the  crop :  if  I  be  his  cuckold, 
he's  ray  drudge.  He  that  comforts  my  wife  is  the 
eberUher  of  my  flesh  and  blood ;  he  that  cherishes  my 
geih  and  blood,  loves  my  flesh  and  blood;  he  that 
lores  my  flesh  and  blood  is  my  friend ;  ergOy  he  that 
kuses  my  wife  is  my  friend.  If  men  could  be  con- 
tented to  be  what  they  are,  there  were  no  fear  in  mar- 
nage:  for  young  Gharbon  the  puritan,  and  old  Poysam 
the  papist,  howsome'er  their  hearts  are  severed  in 
reli^oD,  their  heads  are  both  one ;  they  may  joU  horns 
tosfther,  like  any  deer  i'  the  herd. 

Count.  Wilt  thou  ever  be  a  foul-mouthed  and  oalum- 
nioos  knave? 

Go.  A  prophet  I,  madam;  and  I  speak  the  truth 
ihe  next"  way :  • 

For  I  the  ballad  unll  repeat. 
Which  men  full  true  shall  find; 

Your  marriage  comes  by  destiny^ 
Your  cuckoo  sings  by  kind. 

Count.  Get  you  gone,  sir :  I  '11  talk  with  you  more 
iBon. 

Stete.  May  it  please  you,  madam,  that  he  bid  Helen 
eome  to  yon  ?  of  her  I  am  to  speak. 

Coant.  Sirrah,  tell  my  gentlewoman,  I  would  speak 
»i*hhcr;  Helen.  I  mean. 
Clo.    fFo-t  this  fair  fau,  quoth  she,  the  cause^* 
Why  the  Grecians  sacked  Troy? 
Fond*  done,  done  fond,*  rood  sooth  it  was; 

Was  this  King  Priamfs  joy  ? 
With  that  she  sighed  as  she  stood^ 

And  gave  this  sentence  then  ; 
Among  nine  bad  if  one  be  goodj^ 
There '«  yet  one  good  in  ten. 
Comt.  What!  one  good  in  ten?  you  corrupt  the 
wn2.  sirrah. 

Clo.  One  good  woman  in  ten,  madam,  which  is  a 
purifying  o'  the  song*,  and  mending  o'  the  sex.  Would 
God  would  serve  the  world  so  all  the  year  !  we  M  find 
BO  fault  with  the  tithe-woman  if  I  were  the  parson. 
One  in  ten,  qnn\h  a'  !  an  we  might  have  a  good  woman 
born— hot  one* — every  blazing  star,  or  at  an  earth- 
^iiake, 'twould  mend  the  lottery  well:  a  man  may 
ittw  his  heart  out,  ere  he  pluck  one. 


Count.  You  'U  be  gone,  sir  knave,  and  do  as  I  com- 
mand you  ? 

Clo.  That  man  should  be  at  woman's  command,  and 
yet  no  hurt  done ! — ^Though  honesty  be  no  puritan,  yet 
it  will  do  no  hurt ;  it  will  wear  the  surplice  of  humility 
over  the  black  gown  of  a  big  heart. — ^I  am  go'mg,  for- 
sooth :  the  business  is  for  Helen  to  oome  hithur.  [Exit. 

Count.  Well,  now. 

Stew.  I  know,  madam,  you  love  your  gentlewoman 
entimly. 

Count.  Faith,  I  do :  her  father  bequeathed  her  to 
me ;  and  she  herself,  without  other  advantage,  may 
lawfully  make  title  to  as  much  love  as  she  finds :  there 
is  more  owing  her  than  is  paid,  and  more  shall  be  paid 
her  than  she  '11  demand. 

Stew.  IJ»iwlu,m,  I  was  very  late  more  near  her  than, 
I  think,  she  wished  me :  alone  she  was,  and  did  com- 
municate to  herself,  her  own  words  to  her  own  ears ; 
she  thought,  I  dare  vow  for  her,  they  touched  not  any 
stranger  sense.  Her  matter  was,  she  loved  your  son : 
fortune,  she  saH,  was  no  goddess,  that  had  put  such 
difierence  betwixt  their  two  estates ;  love,  no  god,  that 
would  not  extend  his  might,  only  where  qualities  were 
level :  Diana,  no  queen  of  virgins,  that  would  suffer 
her  poor  knight  to  be  surprised,  without  rescue,  in  the 
first  assault,  or  ransom  afterward.  This  she  delivered 
in  the  most  bitter  touch  of  sorrow,  that  e'er  I  heard 
virgin  exclaim  in ;  which  I  held  my  duty  speedily  to 
acquaint  you  withal,  sithence  in  the  loss  that  may 
happen  it  concerns  you  something  to  know  it.  < 

Count.  You  have  discharged  this  honestly :  keep  it 
to  yourself.  Many  likelihoods  informed  me  of  this 
before,  which  hung  so  tottering  in  the  balance,  that  I 
could  neither  believe,  nor  misdoubt.  Pray  you,  leave 
me :  stall  this  in  your  bosom,  and  I  thank  you  for  your 
honest  care.    I  will  speak  with  you  farther,  anon. 

[Exit  Steward. 

Count.  Even  so  it  was  with  me,  when  I  wss  young: 
If  ever  we  are  nature's,  these  are  ours ;  this  thorn 
Doth  to  our  rose  of  youth  rightly  belong ; 

Our  blood  to  us,  this  to  our  blood  is  bom : 
It  is  the  show  and  seal  of  nature's  truth. 
Where  love's  strong  passion  is  impress'd  in  youth. 

Enter  Helena." 
By  our  remembrances  of  days  foregone 
Search  we  out  faults,  for"  then  we  thought  them  none. 
Her  eye  is  sick  on 't :  I  observe  her  now. 

Hel.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Count.  You  know,  Helen, 

I  am  a  mother  to  you. 

Hel.  Mine  honourable  mistress. 

Count.  Nay,  a  mother. 

Why  not  a  mother?    When  I  said  a  mother, 
Methought  you  saw  a  serpent :  what 's  in  mother, 
That  you  start  at  it  ?    I  say,  I  am  your  mother, 
And  put  you  in  the  catalogue  of  those 
That  were  enwombed  mine.     'T  is  often  seen, 
Adoption  strives  with  nature ;  and  choice  breeds 
A  native  slip  to  us  from  foreign  seeds : 
You  ne'er  oppress'd  me  with  a  mother's  groan^ 
Yet  I  express  to  you  a  mother's  care. — 
(rod's  mercy,  maiden  !  does  it  curd  thy  blood, 
To  say,  I  am  thy  mother  ?    What 's  the  matter, 
That  this  distemper'd  messenger  of  wet, 
The  many-colour'd  Iris,  rounds  thine  eye  t 
Why,  that  you  are  my  daughter? 

Hel.  That  I  am  nut 
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Cou$U,  I  say,  I  am  your  mother. 

Hel.  Pardon,  madam; 

The  count  RouBillon  camiot  be  my  brother; 
I  am  from  humble,  he  from  honour'd  name ; 
No  note  upon  my  parqpts,  hia  all  noble : 
My  master,  my  dear  lord  he  is ;  and  I 
His  servant  live,  and  will  his  vassal  die.' 
He  must  not  be  my  brother, 


Count, 


Nor  I  your  mother  ? 


Hel.  You  are  my  mother,  madam :  would  you  were 
(So  that  my  lord,  your  son,  were  not  my  brother) 
Indeed,  my  mother  ! — or  were  you  both  our  mothers, 
I  care  no  more  for,  than  I  do  for  heaven, 
So  I  were  not  his  sister.     Can't  no  other. 
But,  I  your  daughter,  he  must  be  my  brother? 

Count,  Yes,  Helen,  you  might  be  my  daughter-in-law. 
God  shield,  you  mean  it  not !  daughter,  and  mother, 
So  strive  upon  your  pulse.    What,  pale  again  ? 
My  fear  hath  catch'd  your  fondness :  Now  I  see 
The  mystery  of  your  loneliness,  and  find 
Your  salt  tears'  head.    Now  to  all  sense  't  is  gross, 
You  love  my  son :  invention  is  asham'd 
Against  the  proclamation  of  thy  passion. 
To  say,  thou  dost  not :  therefore,  tell  me  true ; 
But  tell  me  then,  't  is  so : — ^for,  look,  thy  cheeks 
Confess  it,  th'  one  to  the  otlier ;  and  thine  eyes 
See  it  so  grossly  shown  in  thy  behaviours, 
That  in  their  land  they  speak  it :  only  sin, 
And  hellish  obstinacy  tie  thy  tongue, 
That  truth  should  be  suspected.     Speak,  is't  so? 
If  it  be  so,  you  have  wound  a  goodly  clue ; 
If  it  be  not,  forswear  h :  howe'er,  I  charge  thee. 
As  heaven  shall  wo^k  in  me  for  thine  avail. 
To  tell  me  truly. 

Hel,  Good  madam,  pardon  me. 

Count.  Do  you  love  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Your  pardon,  noble  mistress. 

Count.  Love  you  my  son  ? 

Hel.  Do  not  you  love  him,  madam? 

Count.  Go  not  about :  my  love  hath  in  H  a  bond, 
Whereof  the  world  takes  note.     Come,  come,  disclose 
The  state  of  your  affection,  for  your  passions 
Have  to  the  full  appeach'd. 

N  Hel.  Then,  I  confess,     [Kneeling} 

Here  on  my  knee,  before  high  heaven  and  you. 
That  before  you,  and  next  unto  high  heaven, 
I  love  your  son. —  [Rising.* 

My  friends  were  poor,  but  honest;  so 's  my  love : 
Be  not  offended,  for  it  hurts  not  him, 
That  he  is  lov'd  of  me.    I  follow  him  not 
By  any  token  of  presumptuous  suit ; 
Nor  would  I  have  him,  till  I  do  deserve  him. 
Yet  never  know  how  that  desert  should  be. 
(  know  I  love  in  vain,  strive  against  hope ; 
Yet,  in  this  captious  and  intenible  sieve, 
I  still  pour  in  the  waters  of  my  love. 
And  lack  not  to  lose  still.    Thus,  Indian-like, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
The  sun,  that  looks  upon  his  worshipper. 


But  knows  of  him  no  more.    My  dearest  madsa,         I 

Let  not  your  hate  encounter  with  my  love, 

For  loving  where  you  do :  but,  if  yonnelf^  i 

Whose  aged  honour  cites  a  virtuous  youth,  ! 

Did  ever,  in  so  true  a  flame  of  liking, 

Wish  chastely,  and  love  dearly,  that  your  Diaii  I 

Was  both  herself  and  love,  O !  then,  give  pity  ! 

To  her,  whose  stat^  is  such,  that  camiot  ^oose  . 

But  lend  and  give  where  she  is  sure  to  lose; 

That  seeks  not  to  find  that  her  eearoh  implies, 

But,  riddle-like,  lives  sweetly  where  she  dies. 

Count.  Had  you  not  lately  an  intent,  speak  truly, 
To  go  to  Paris  ? 

Hel.  Madam,  I  had. 

Count.  Wherefore  ?  tell  true 

Hel.  I  will  tell  truth,  by  grace  itself  I  swear. 
You  know,  my  father  left  me  some  prescriptions 
Of  rare  and  proved  effects,  such  as  his  reading 
And  manifold'  experience  had  ooUeeted 
For  general  sovereignty ;  and  that  he  will'd  me 
In  heedfulPst  reservation  to  bestow  them, 
As  notes,  whose  faculties  inclusive  were 
More  than  they  were  in  note.    Amongst  the  rest. 
There  is  a  remedy  approved,  set  down 
To  cure  the  desperate  languishings  whereof 
The  king  is  rendered  lost. 

Count,  This  was  your  motive 

For  Paris,  was  it  ?  speak. 

Hel.  My  lord,  your  son,  made  me  to  think  of  this ; 
Else  Paris,  and  the  medicine,  and  the  king, 
Had,  from  the  conversation  of  my  thoughts. 
Haply  been  absent  then. 

Count,  But  think  you,  Helen, 

If  you  should  tender  your  supposed  aid. 
He  would  receive  it  ?    He  and  his  physicians 
Are  of  a  mind ;  he,  that  they  cannot  help  him, 
They,  that  they  cannot  help.    How  shall  they  credit 
A  poor  unlearned  virgin,  when  the  schools, 
Embowell-d  of  their  doctrine,  have  left  off 
The  danger  to  itself? 

Hel,  There 's  something  in 't, 
More  than  my  father's  skill,  which  was  the  greatest 
Of  his  profession,  that  his  good  receipt 
Shall,  for  my  legacy,  be  sanctified 
By  the  luckiest  stars  in  heaven:    and,  would  yoai 

honour 
But  give  me  leave  to  try  success,  t  'd  venture 
The  well-lost  life  of  mine  on  his  grace's  cure. 
By  such  a  day,  and  hojir. 

Count,  Dost  thou  believe 't  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam,  knowingly. 

Count,  Why,  Helen,  thou  shalt  have  my  leave,  and 
love. 
Means,  and  attendants,  and  my  loving  greetings 
To  those  of  mine  in  court.    I  '11  stay  at  home. 
And  pray  God's  blessing  unto  thy  attempt. 
Be  gone  to-morrow ;  and  be  sure  of  this, 
What  I  oan  help  thee  to  thou  shalt  not  miss.   [ExemU. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Kino's  Palace. 
Ftourish,    Enter  Kino,  with  young  Lords  taking  leave 
for  the  Florentine  war;  Bertram,  Parolljcs,  and 
Attendants, 

King.  Farewell,  young  lords.  These  warlike  principles 
1  *  Not  in  f.  e.     *  inAtifiurt :  in  f  e« 


Do  not  throw  fipom  you : — and  you.  my  lords,  farewelL— 
Share  the  advice  betwixt  you;  if  both  gain  all, 
The  gift  doth  stretch  itself  as  't  is  reeeiv»d, 
And  is  enough  for  both. 
1  Lord.  'T  is  our  hope,  sir, 
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\f'er  irell-eBter^d  aoldiara,  to  retam 
And  find  your  grace  in  health. 

^11^.  No,  no,  it  cannot  be ;  and  yet  my  heart 
Will  not  confcfv  he  owes  the  malady 
Tliit  doth  my  life  besiege.    Farewell,  young  lords ; 
Wbether  I  live  or  die,  be  you  the  sons 
or  worthy  Frenchmen :  let  higher  Italy 
iThoK  'bated,  that  inlierit  but  the  fall 
Oi  the  last  monarchy)  see,  that  you  come 
Not  to  woo  honour,  but  to  wed  it :  when 
Tn«  bravest  qoestant  shrinks,  find  what  you  seek, 
Thai  fiune  may  cry  you  loud.    I  say,  farewell. 

3  LonL  Health,  at  your  bidding,  serve  your  majesty ! 

King.  Those  girls  of  Italy,  take  heed  of  them. 
Tkey  tsy,  our  French  lack  language  to  deny, 
If  tbey  demand :  beware  of  being  captives, 
BeSore  you  serve. 

Both.  Our  hearts  receive  your  warnings. 

King,  Fsrewell. — Come  hither  to  me. 

[I%e  KiMO  retires  to  a  couch. 

1  Lord.  0,  my  sweet  lord,  that  you  will  stay  be- 

hind us! 
Par.  Tis  not  his  fiiult,  the  spark. 

2  lard,  0,  't  is  brave  wars  ! 
Par.  Most  admirable :  I  have  seen  those  wars. 

Ber.  Inm  oonunanded  here,  and  kept  a  coil  with ; 
''Too  ywmg,'*  and  <*  the  next  year,"  and  ^^  'tis  too  early." 

Per.  Aa  thy  mind  stand  to  %  boy,  steal  away  bravely. 

Ber.  I  shall  stay  here  the  forehorse  to  a  smock, 
Citaldnf  my  shoes  on  the  plain  mssonry, 
Till  bonour  be  bought  up,  and  no  sword  worn. 
But  one  to  dance  with.    By  heaven !  I  '11  steal  away. 

1  Lord.  There 's  honour  in  the  theft. 

Par.  Commit  it,  count. 

S  Lord.  I  am  your  accessary :  and  so  farewell. 

Ber.  I  grow  to  you,  and  our  parting  is  a  tortured 
body. 

1  Lord.  Farewell,  captain. 

2  Lord.  Sweet  monsieur  ParoUes ! 

Par.  Noble  heroes,  my  sword  and  yours  are  kin. 
Good  spariB,  and  lustrous,  a  word,  good  metals : — ^you 
Ftall  find  in  the  regiment  of  the  Spinii,  one  captain 
Sporio,  with  his  cicatrice,  an  emblem  of  war,  here  on 
kj  nnitter  cheek :  it  was  this  very  sword  entrenched 
it:  Bj  to  him,  I  live,  and  observe  his  reports  of  me. 

S  Lord.  We  shallv  noble  captain.        [Exeunt  Lords. 

Par.  Mars  dote  on  you  for  his  novices  !^-What  will 
yrado? 

Ber.  Stay ;  the  king —  [Seeing  him  rise. 

Par.  Use  a  more  spacious  ceremony  to  the  noble 
lords;  you  have  restrained  yourself  within  the  lists  of 
too  oold  sn  adieu :  be  more  expressive  to  them ;  for 
tbinr  wtn  themselves  in  the  cap  of  the  time :  there  do 
mifter  true  gait;  eat,  speak,  and  move  under  the 
inibeiiee  of  the  most  received  star;  and  though  the 
devil  kad  the  messoie,  such  are  to  be  followed.  After 
then,  iod  take  a  more  dilated  farewell. 

Ber.  And  I  wUl  do  so. 

Par.  Worthy  fellows,  and  like  to  prove  most  sinewy 
ivttd-Dien.  lExewU  Bertram  and  Parollxs. 

Enter  Latrv. 

Lif.  Pardon,  my  lord,  for  me  and  for  my  tidings. 

[Kneeling. 

King.  I'll  see  thee  to  stand  up. 

Uf  Than  here^  a  man  stands,  that  has  brought  his 
pardon.  [Rising.* 

IvQold,  you  had  kneel'd,  my  lord,  to  ask  me  mercy, 
Aid  that,  at  my  bidding,  you  could  so  stand  up. 

King.  I  would  I  had ;  so  I  had  broke  thy  pate, 

'^'•:iBf«.     •Notml«.     *anJM:infs. 


And  ask'd  thee  mercy  for 't. 

la/.  Goodfaith,  across.  But,  my  good  lord,  't  is  thus . 
Will  you  be  cur'd  of  your  infirmity  ? 

King,  No. 

Laf,  0 !  will  you  eat  no  grapes,  my  royal  fox? 
Yes,  but  you  will,  ay,  noble  grapes,  an  if 
My  royal  fox  could  reach  them.    I  have  seen 
A  medicine  that 's  able  to  breathe  life  into  a  stonOi 
Quicken  a  rock,  and  make  you  dance  canary 
With  spritely  fiire  and  motion ;  whose  simple  toueh 
Is  powerful  to  upraise'  king  Pepin,  nay, 
To  give  great  Charlemaine  a  pen  in 's  hand, 
To  write  to  her  a  love-line. 

King,  What  her  is  this  ? 

Laf.  Why,  doctor  she.  My  lord,  there 's  one  arriv'd) 
If  you  will  see  her :— now,  by  my  faith  and  honoufi 
If  seriously  I  may  convey  my  thoughts 
In  this  my  light  deliverance,  I  have  spoke 
With  one,  that  in  her  sex,  her  years,  profession, 
Wisdom,  and  constancy,  hath  aniaz'd  me  more 
Than  I  dare  blame  my  weakness.    Will  you  see  ha^ 
(For  that  is  her  demand)  and  know  her  business  ? 
That  done,  laugh  well  at  me. 

King.  Now,  good  Lafeu, 

Bring  in  the  admiration,  that  we  with  thee 
May  spend  our  wonder  toe,  or  take  oflf  thine 
By  wond'ring  how  thou  took'st  it. 

Laf.  Nay,  I  '11  fit  you, 

And  not  be  all  day  neither.  [Exit  Lafru. 

King.  Thus  he  his  special  nothing  ever  prologues. 
Re-enter  Lafru,  vfith  Hrlrra. 

Laf,  Nay,  come  your  ways. 

King.  This  haste  hath  wings,  indeed* 

Laf.  Nay,  come  your  ways. 
This  is  his  majesty,  say  your  mind  to  him : 
A  traitor  you  do  look  like ;  but  such  traitors 
His  majesty  seldom  fears.    I  am  Cressid's  uncle, 
That  dare  leave  two  together.     Fare  you  well.   [Exit, 

King.  Now,  fair  one,  does  your  business  follow  us? 

Hel.  Ay,  my  good  lord.    Gerard  de  Narbon  was  my 
father ; 
In  what  he  did  profess  well  found. 

King.  I  knew  him. 

Hel.  The  rather  will  I  spare  my  praises  towards  him; 
Knowing  him,  is  enough.    On 's  bed  of  death 
Many  receipts  he  gave  me ;  chiefly  one 
Which,  as  the  dearest  issue  of  his  practice. 
And  of  his  old  experience  th'  only  darling. 
He  bad  me  store  up  as  a  triple  eye. 
Safer  than  mine  own  two,  more  dear.    I  have  so ; 
And,  hearing  your  high  majesty  is  touoh'd 
With  that  malignant  cause,  wherein  the  honour 
Of  my  dear  father's  gift  stands  chief  in  power, 
I  come  to  tender  it,  and  my  appliance, 
With  all  bound  humbleness. 

King,  We  thank  you,  maiden 

But  may  not  be  so  credulous  of  cure : 
When  our  most  learned  doctors  leave  us,  and 
The  congregated  college  have,  concluded 
That  labouring  art  can  never  ransom  nature 
From  her  inaidable  estate,  I  say,  we  mu^t  not 
So  stain  our  judgment,  or  corrupt  our  hope, 
To  prostitute  our  past-cure  malady 
To  empirics;  or  to  dissever  so 
Our  great  self  and  our  credit,  to  esteem 
A  senseless  help,  when  help  past  sense  we  deem. 

Hel.  My  duty,  then,  shall  pay  me  for  my  pains : 
I  will  no  more  enforoe  mine  office  ^n  you ; 
Humbly  entreating  from  your  royal  thou^ts 
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A  mod<>«t  one,  to  bear  me  baek  again. 

King,  I  cannot  giice  thee  less,  to  be  call'd  gratefdl. 
Thi'U  Ihought'st  to  help  me,  and  such  thanks  I  give 
As  one  near  death  to  those  that  wish  him  live ; 
But  what  at  full  I  know  thou  knoVst  no  part, 
I  knowing  all  ray  peril,  thou  no  art. 

Hel.  What  I  can  do,  can  do  no  hurt  to  try, 
Since  you  set  up  your  rest  'gainst  remedy. 
He  that  of  greatest  works  is  finisher, 
Oft  does  them  by  the  weakest  minister : 
So  holy  writ  in  babes  hath  judgment  shown, 
When  judges  have  been  babes.   Great  floods  have  flown 
From  simple  sources ;  and  great  seas  have  dried, 
When  miracles  have  by  the  greatest  been  denied. 
Oft  expectation  fails,  and  most  oft  there 
Where  most  it  promises ;  and  oft  it  hits. 
Where  hope  is  coldest,  and  despair  most  fits.^ 

King.  I  must  not  hear  thee :  fare  thee  well,  kind  maid. 
Thy  pains,  not  us'd,  must  by  thypelf  be  paid : 
Proffers,  not  took,  reap  thanks  for  their  reward. 

HeL  Inspired  merit  so  by  breath  is  barHd. 
It  is  not  so  with  him  that  all  things  knows, 
As  H  is  with  us  that  square  our  guess  by  shows ; 
But  most  it  is  presumption  in  us,  when 
The  help  of  heaven  we  count  the  act  of  men. 
Dear  sir,  to  my  endeavours  give  consent ; 
Of  heaven,  not  me,  make  an  experiment. 
I  am  not  an  impostor,  that  proclaim 
Myself  against  the  level  of  mine  aim ; 
But  know  I  think,  and  think  I  know  most  sure, 
My  art  is  not  past  power,  nor  you  past  cure. 

King.  Art  thou  so  confident?    Within  what  space 
Hop^st  thou  my  cure  ? 

Hel.  The  greatest  grace  lending  grace, 

Ere  twice  the  horses  of  the  sun  shall  bring 
Their  fiery  torcher  his  diurnal  ring ; 
Ere  twice  in  murk  and  occidental  damp 
Moist  Hesperus  hath  quendi'd  his  sleepy  lamp; 
Or  four  and  twenty  times  the  pilot's  glass 
Hath  told  the  thievish  minutes  how  they  pass, 
What  is  infirm  from  your  sound  parts  shall  fly, 
Health  shall  live  free,  and  sickness  freely  die. 

King,  Upon  thy  certainty  and  confidence. 
What  daHst  thou  venture  ? 

Hel.  Tax  of  impudence, 

A  strumpet's  boldness,  a  divulged  shame, 
Traduc'd  by  odious  ballads ;  my  maiden's  name 
Sear'd  otherwise ;  ne  worse  of  worst  extended, 
With  vilest  torture  let  my  life  be  ended.  [speak. 

King.   Methinks,  in  thee  some  blessed  spirit  doth 
His  powerful  sound  within  an  organ  weak ; 
And  what  impossibility  would  slay 
In  common  sense,  sense  saves  another  way. 
Thy  life  is  dear ;  for  all,  that  life  can  rate 
Worth  name  of  life,  in  thee  hath  estimate ; 
'i'outh,  beauty,  wisdom,  courage,  honour,"  all 
That  happiness  in'  prime  can  happy  call  : 
Thou  this  to  hazard,  needs  must  intimate 
Skill  infinite,  or  monstrous  desperate. 
Sweet  practiser.  thy  physic  I  will  try. 
That  minister!  thine  own  death,  if  I  die. 

Hel  If  I  break  time,  or  flinch  in  property 
Of  what  I  spoke,  unpitied  let  me  die ; 
And  well  deserv'd.    Not  helping,  death 's  my  fee ; 
But,  if  I  help,  what  do  yon  promise  me  ? 

King.  Make  thy  demand. 

Hel.  But  will  you  make  it  even  ? 

King.  Ay,  by  my  sceptre,  and  my  hopes  of  heaven. 

Hel.  Then  shalt  thou  give  me  with  thy  kingly  hand 
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What  husband  in  thy  power  I  will  command : 
Exempted  be  from  me  the  arrogance 
To  choose  from  forth  the  royal  blood  of  FVanoe, 
My  low  and  humble  name  to  propagate 
With  any  branch  or  image  of  thy  state ; 
But  such  a  one,  thy  vassal,  whom  I  know 
Is  free  for  me  to  aak,  thee  to  bestow. 

King.  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  premises  obeenr'd 
Thy  will  by  my  performance  shall  be  served : 
So  make  the  choice  of  thy  own  time ;  for  I, 
Thy  resolv'd  patient,  on  thee  still  rely. 
More  should  I  question  thee,  and  more  I  mtnt, 
Though  more  to  know  could  not  be  more  to  trust. 
From  whence  thou  cam'st,  how  tended  on;  but  rest 
Unquestion'd  welcome,  and  undoubted  blest. — 
Give  me  some  help  here,  ho ! — If  thou  proceed 
As  high  as  word,  my  deed  shall  match  thy  deed. 

[Fhurtsh.    ExevmL 

SCENE  II. — ^Rousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Count.  Come  on,  sir :  I  shall  now  put  yon  to  the 
height  of  your  breeding. 

Ch.  I  will  show  myself  highly  fed,  and  lowly  tou|fat 
I  know  my  business  is  but  to  the  court. 

Count.  To  the  eourt !  why,  what  place  make  you 
special,  when  you  put  off  that  with  such  oonteiopt  ? 
But  to  the  court  I 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  if  God  have  lent  a  man  any 
manners,  he  may  easily  put  it  off  at  court :  he  that 
cannot  make  a  leg,  put'  off's  cap,  kias  bis  hand,  and 
say  nothing,  has  neither  leg,  hands,  lip,  nor  cap ;  and, 
indeed,  such  a  fellow,  to  say  precisely,  were  not  for  the 
court.  But,  for  me,  I  have  an  answer  will  serve  ail 
men. 

Coant.  Marry,  that's  a  bountiful  answer,  that  fiti 
all  questions. 

Clo.  It  is  like  a  barber's  chair,  that  fits  all  buttocks ; 
the  pin-buttock,  the  quatch-buttock,  the  brawn-buttock, 
or  any  buttock. 

Count.  Will  your  answer  serve  fit  to  all  questions? 

Clo.  As  fit  as  ten  groats  is  for  the  hand  of  an  attor- 
ney, as  your  French  crown  for  your  taffata  punk,  as 
Tib's  Vush*  for  Tom's  forefinger,  aa  a  pancake  for 
Shrove-Tuesday,  a  morris  for  May-day,  as  the  nail  to 
his  hole,  the  cuckold  to  his  horn,  as  a  scolding  quean 
to  a  wrangling  knave,  aa  the  nun's  lip  to  the  friar's 
mouth ;  nay,  as  the  pudding  to  his  skin. 

Count.  Have  you,  I  say,  an  answer  of  such  fitness 
for  all  questions  ? 

Ch.  From  below  your  duke,  to  beneath  your  consta- 
ble, it  will  fit  any  question. 

Count.  It  must  be  an  answer  of  most  monstrous 
size,  that  must  fit  all  demands. 

Clo.  But  a  trifle  neither,  in  good  faith,  if  the  learned 
should  speak  truth  of  it.  Here  it  is,  and  all  that  be- 
longs to 't :  aak  me,  if  I  am  a  courtier  ]  it  shall  do  you 
no  harm  to  learn. 

Count.  To  be  young  again,  if  we  could.    I  will  b^a 
fool  in  question,  hoping  to  be  the  wiser  by  your  answer. 
I  pray  you,  sir,  are  you  a  courtier  ? 
*  Clo.  O  Lord,  sir !— there 's  a  simple  patting  off.— 
More,  more,  a  tiundred  of  them. 

Coumt.  Sir,  I  am  a  poor  friend  of  yours,  that  loves 
you. 

Clo.  O  Lord,  sir !— Thick,  thick,  spare  not  me. 

Count.  [  think,  sir,  you  can  eat  none  of  this  homely 
meat. 
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I    Go.  0  Lord,  vir ! — ^Nay,  put  me  to 't,  I  warrant  yon. 

Com/.  You  were  lately  whipped,  sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  0  Lord,  sir ! — Spare  not  me. 
j    Cwirf.  Do  you  cry,  •*  O  Lord,  sir,"  at  your  whipping, 
!  lod '  f^ait  not  me?''     Indeed,  your  ^'0  Lord,  sir,"  is 
I  TtfT sequent  to  your  whipping :  yon  would  answer  very 
veil  to  a  whipping,  if  you  were  hut  hound  to 't. 

Clo.  I  ne'er  had  worse  luck  in  my  life,  in  my — "  O 
L»i  sir."  I  see,  things  may  serve  long,  hut  not  serye 
ew. 

Coait.  I  play  the  nohle  housewife  with  the  time,  to 
e&lenain  it  so  merrily  with  a  fool. 

Cu>.  0  Lord,  sir  ! — ^why,  there 't  serves  well  again. 

CoiaU.  An  end,  sir :  to  your  husiness.  Give  Helen  this. 
And  arge  her  to  a  present  answer  hack : 
C^mmeod  roe  to  ray  kinsmen,  and  my  son. 
Ibis  is  not  much. 

Ch.  Not  much  commendation  to  them. 

Cottni.  Not  much  employment  for  you :  you  under- 
it&ri  me  ? 

Ck  Most  fruitfully :  I  am  there  hefore  my  legs. 

CmU.  Haste  you  again.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCLNE  ni.— Paris.     A  Room  in  the  King's 

Palace. 

Enter  Bxrtbjlm,  Lafxu,  and  Pakollxs. 

Li/.  They  say,  miracles  are  past ;  and  we  have  our 
fLilcMiphical  perrons,  to  make  modern^  and  familiar 
UiififK  Bapematural  and  causeless.  Hence  is  it,  that 
ve  make  trifles  of  terrors,  ensconcing  ourselves  into 
Mming  knowledge,  when  we  should  suhmit  ourselves 
(0  an  noknown  fear. 

Par.  Why,  't  is  the  rarest  argument  of  wonder,  that 
bifi  shot  oat  in  our  latter  times. 

£fr.  And  so 'tis. 

Uf.  To  he  relinquished  of  the  artists, — 

Par.  So  I  say ;  hoth  of  Galen  and  Paracelsus. 

La/.  Of  all  the  learned  and  authentic  fellows, — 

Par.  Right ;  so  I  say. 

Uf,  That  gave  him  out  incurahle,— 

Par.  Why,  there  't  is ;  so  say  I  too. 

Lf.  Not  to  he  helped,^ 

Par.  Right;  as  'twere  a  man  assured  of  an-* 

Uf.  Uncertain  life,  and  sure  death. 

P4r.  Just,  you  say  well ;  so  would  I  have  said. 

Uf  I  may  truly  say,  it  is  a  novelty  to  the  world. 

Par  it  is,  indeed :  if  you  will  have  it  in  showing, 
jw  shall  read  it  in, — what  do  you  call  there  ? — 

U}.  In  ahowing  of  a  heavenly  effect  in  an  earthly 
ifior 

Par.  That's  it  I  would  have  said ;  the  very  same. 

Uf  Why,  your  dolphin  is  not  lustier :  'fore  me,  I 
;  sp»k  in  respect — 

Par.  Nay,  't  is  strange ;  't  is  very  strange,  that  is  the 

.  bfiti  and  the  tedious  of  it ;  and  he  is  of  a  most  facino- 

roQs  Fpiht  that  will  not  acknowledge  it  to  he  the^ 

Uf  Very  hand  of  heaven. 

Par.  Ay,  so  I  say. 

Uf  In  a  most  weak- 
Par.  And  dehile  minister,  great  power,  great  tran- 
werMienee;  which  should,  indeed,  give  us  a  further  use 
ifik  made,  than  alone  the  recovery  of  the  king,  as  to 
be— 

Uf.  Generally  thankful. 

Enier  Kiko,  Hxlbna,  and  Attendants, 

Psr.  I  would  have  said  it ;  you  say  well.  Here 
c«i  the  king. 

^.  Lnstick,  as  the  Dutchman  says :'  I  'U  like  a 
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maid  the  hotter,  whilst  I  have  a  tooth  in  my  ] 
Why,  he 's  ahle  to  lead  her  a  coranto.' 

Par.  Mort  du  vinaigre  !  Is  not  this  Helen? 

Laf.  'Fore  God,  I  think  so. 

King.  €ro,  call  hefore  me  all  the  lords  m  court.-— 

[Exit  an  AttendanL 
Sit,  my  preserver,  hy  thy  patient's  side ; 
And  with  this  healthful  hand,  whose  hanish'd  sense 
Thou  hast  repeal'dj  a  second  time  receive 
The  confirmation  of  my  promis'd  gift, 
Which  hut  attends  thy  naming. 

Enter  several  Lords. 
Fair  mAid,  send  forth  thine  eye :  this  youthftd  parcel 
Of  nohle  hachelors  stand  at  my  hestowing, 
O'er  whom  hoth  sovereign's*  power  and  father's  voice 
I  have  to  use :  thy  frank  election  make. 
Thou  hast  power  to  choose,  and  they  none  to  forsake. 

Hel  To  each  of  you  one  fair  and  virtuous  mistress 
Fall,  when  love  please  ! — ^marry,  to  each,  hut  one.* 

Laf.  I  'd  give  hay  ciirtal,*  and  his  furniture, 
My  mouth  no  more  were  broken*  than  these  hoys', 
And  with*  as  little  heard. 

King.  Peruse  them  well : 

Not  one  of  those  hut  had  a  nohle  father. 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
Heaven  hath  through  me  restor'd  the  king  to  health. 

All.  We  understand  it,  and  thank  heaven  for  you. 

Hel.  I  am  a  simple  maid  ;  and  therein  wealthiest, 
That,  I  protest.  I  simply  am  a  maid. — 
Please  it  your  majesty,  I  have  done  already : 
The  blushes  in  my  cheeks  thus  whisper  me, 
'^  We  blush,  that  thou  shouldst  choose;  but,  he  refus'd, 
Let  the  white  death  sit  on  thy  cheek  for  ever : 
We  '11  ne'er  come  there  again." 

King.  Make  choice,  and  see ; 

Who  shuns  thy  love,  shuns  all  his  love  in  me. 

Hel.  Now,  Dian,  from  thy  altar  do  I  fly, 
And  to  imperial  Love,  that  god  most  high. 
Do  my  sighs  steam. — isir,  will  you  hear  my  suit? 

1  Lard,  And  grant  it. 

Hel.  Thanks,  sir :  all  the  rest  is  mute. 

Laf.  I  had  rather  be  in  this  choice,  and  throw  ames- 
aoe'  for  my  life. 

Hel.  The  honour,  sir,  that  flames  in  your  fair  eyes. 
Before  I  speak,  too  threateningly  replies: 
Love  make  your  fortunes  twenty  times  above 
Her  that  so  wishes,  and  her  humble  love  ! 

2  Lord.  No  better,  if  you  please. 

HeL  My  wish  receive. 

Which  great  Love  grant !  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

Laf  Do  ail  they  deny  her  ?  An  they  were  sons  of 
mine,  I  'd  have  them  whipped,  or  I  would  send  them  to 
the  Turk  to  make  eunuchs  of. 

Hel.  [To  3  Lord.]  Be  not  afraid  that  I  your  hand 
should  take ; 
I  '11  never  do  you  wrong  for  your  own  sake : 
Blessing  upon  your  vows !  and  in  your  bed 
Find  fairer  fortune,  if  you  ever  wed ! 

Laf  These  boys  are  hoys  of  ice.  they  '11  none  have 
her :  sure,  they  are  bsstards  to  the  English ;  the  French 
ne'er  got  them. 

Hel.  You  are  too  young,  too  happy,  and  too  good, 
To  make  yourself  a  son  out  of  my  blood. 

4  Lord.  Fair  one,  1  think  not  so. 

Laf.  There 's  one  grape  yet : — ^I  am  sure,  thy  father 
drank  wine. — ^But  if  Uiou  he'st  not  an  sss,  I  am  a  youth 
of  fourteen :  I  have  known  thee  already.  [I  give 

HeL  [To  BsRTRAM.]  I  dare  not  say  I  take  you;  hut 
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Me,  and  my  Henrice.  ever  whilat  I  live, 
Tnto  your  guiding  power.^-This  is  the  man. 

King.  Wby  then,  young  Bertram^  take  her ;  she 's 
thy  wife.  [Bxrtram  draws  back,^ 

Ber.  My  wife,  my  liege  ?  I  shall  heseech  your  highneiBt, 
In  such  a  business  give  roe  leave  to  use 
The  help  of  mine  own  eyes. 

King.  Know'st  thou  not,  Bertram, 

What  she  has  done  for  me  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  my  good  lord ; 

But  never  hope  to  know  why  I  should  marry  her. 

King.  Thou  know'st,  she  has  rais'd  me  from  my 
sickly  hed. 

Ber.  But  follows  it,  my  lord,  to  hring  me  down 
Must  answer  for  your  raising  ?    I  know  her  well : 
She  had  her  hreeding  at  my  father's  charge. 
A  poor  physician's  daughter  my  wife  ? — Disdain 
Bather  corrupt  me  ever ! 

King.  'T  is  only  title  thou  disdain'st  in  her,  the  which 
I  can  build  up.     Strange  is  it,  that  our  bloods, 
Of  colour,  weight  and  heat,  pour'd  all  together, 
Would  quite  confound  distinction,  yet  stand  off 
In  differences  so  mighty.    If  she  be 
All  that  is  virtuous,  (save  what  thou  dislik'st, 
A  poor  physician's  daughter)  thou  dislik'st 
Of  virtue  for  the  name ;  but  do  not  so : 
From  lowest  place  when  virtuous  things  proceed, 
The  place  is  dignified  hy  the  doer's  deed : 
Where  great  additions  swell 's,'  and  virtue  none, 
[t  is  a  dropeied  honour :  good  alone 
Is  good,  without  a  name;  vileness  is  so : 
The  property  hy  what  it  is  should  go. 
Not  by  Uie  title.    She  is  young,  wise,  fair ; 
In  these  to  nature  she 's  immediate  heir. 
And  these  breed  honour :  that  is  honour's  scorn, 
Which  challenges  itself  as  honour's  horn, 
And  is  not  like  the  sire :  honours  thrive. 
When  rather  from  our  acts  we  them  derive, 
Than  our  foregoers.    The  mere  word 's  a  slave, 
Debauch'd  on  every  tomb ;  on  every  grave, 
A  lying  trophy,  and  as  oft  is  dumb^ 
Where  dust,  uid  damn'd  oblivion,  is  the  tomb 
Of  honour'd  bones  indeed.    What  should  be  said  ? 
If  thou  canst  like  this  creature  as  a  maid, 
I  can  create  the  rest.    Virtue,  and  she 
Is  her  own  dower ;  honour,  and  wealth  from  me. 

Ber.  I  cannot  love  her,  nor  will  strive  to  do  'U 

King.  Thou  wrong'st  thyself,  if  thou  shouldst  strive 
to  choose. 

Heh  That  you  are  well  restor'd,  my  lord,  I  am  glad 
Let  the  rest  go. 

King.  My  honour 's  at  the  stake,  which  to  defend,* 
I  must  produce  my  power.    Here,  take  her  hand. 
Proud  scornful  boy,  unworthy  this  good  gift. 
That  dost  in  vile  misprision  shackle  up 
My  love,  and  her  desert ;  that  canst  not  dream, 
We,  poising  us  in  her  defective  scale, 
Shall  weigh  thee  to  the  beam ;  that  wilt  not  know. 
It  is  in  us  to  plant  thine  honour,  where 
We  please  to  have  it  grow.    Check  thy  contempt : 
Obey  our  will,  which  travails  in  thy  good : 
Believe  not  thy  disdain,  bat  presently 
Do  thine  own  fortunes  that  obedient  right. 
Which  both  thy  duty  owes,  and  our  power  claims. 
Or  I  will  throw  thee  from  my  care  for  ever 
Into  the  sta^rgers,  and  the  careless  lapse 
Of  youth  and  ignorance ;  both  my  revenge  and  hate, 
Loosing  upon  thee  in  the  name  of  justice. 
Without  all  terms  of  pity.    Speak :  thine  answer. 


Ber.  Pardon,  my  gradous  lord,  for  I  submit 
My  fancy  to  your  eyes.    When  I  consider 
What  great  creation,  and  what  dole  of  hcmour. 
Flies  where  you  bid  it,  I  find  that  she,  which  laie 
Was  in  my  nobler  thoughts  most  base,  b  now 
The  praised  of  the  king ;  who,  so  ennobled, 
Is,  as  't  were,  bom  so. 

King.  Take  her  by  the  hand, 

And  tell  her^  she  is  thine ;  to  whom  I  promise 
A  counterpoise,  if  not  to  thy  estate, 
A  balance  more  replete. 

Ber.  I  take  her  hand. 

King.  Good  fortune,  and  the  favour  of  the  king, 
Smile  upon  this  contract ;  whose  ceremony 
Shall  seem  expedient  on  the  now  bom*  brie^ 
And  be  perform'd  to-night :  the  solemn  feast 
Shall  more  attend  upon  the  coming  space, 
Expecting  absent  friends.    As  thou  lov'st  her, 
Thy  love 's  to  me  religious,  else,  does  err. 

[Exeunt  King,  Bsrtram,  Hsleka,  Lordsj  and 
Attendants. 

Laf.  Do  you  hear,  monsieur  ?  a  word  with  you. 

Par.  Your  pleasure,  sir  ? 

Laf.  Your  lord  and  master  did  well  ,to  make  his  re- 
cantation. 

Par,  Recantation ! — ^My  lord  ?  my  mwsiest  ? 

Laf,  Ay ;  is  it  not  a  language  I  speak  ? 

Par,  A  most  harsh  one,  and  not  to  be  understood 
without  bloody  succeeding.     My  master? 

Laf.  Are  you  companion  to  the  Count  Rousillon  ? 

Par.  To  any  count ;  to  all  counts ;  to  what  is  man. 

Laf.  To  what  is  count's  man :  count's  master  is  of 
another  style. 

Par.  You  are  too  old,  sir :  let  it  satisfy  you,  you  are 
too  old. 

Laf.  I  must  tell  thee,  sirrah,  I  write  man;  to  whidi 
title  age  cannot  bring  thee. 

Par.  What  I  dare  too  well  do,  I  dare  not  do. 

Laf.  I  did  think  thee,  for  two  ordinaries,*  to  be  a 
pretty  wise  fellow :  thou  didst  make  tolerable  vent  of 
thy  travel :  it  might  pass ;  yet  the  scarfs,  and  the  ban- 
nerets about  thee,  did  manifoldly  dissuade  me  from 
believing  thee  a  vessel  of  too  great  a  burden.  I  havs 
now  found  thee:  when  I  lose  thee  again,  I  oare  not; 
yet  art  thou  good  for  nothing  but  taking  up,  and  that 
thou  'rt  scarce  worth. 

Par.  Hadst  thou  not  the  privilege  of  antiquity  upon 
thee, — 

Idif  Do  not  plunge  thyself  too  far  in  anger,  leet  thou 
hasten  thy  trial ;  which  if— Lord  have  mercy  on  thee 
for  a  hen !  So,  my  good  window  of  lattice,  fare  thee 
well :  thy  casement  I  need  not  open,  fcH*  I  look  through 
thee.    Give  me  thy  hand. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  give  me  most  egregious  indignity. 

Laf.  Ay,  wiUi  all  my  heart;  and  thou  art  worthy 
of  it. 

Par.  I  have  not,  my  lord,  deserved  it. 

Laf.  Yes,  good  faith,  every  drachm  of  it ;  and  I  will 
not  bate  thee  a  scruple. 

Par.  Well,  I  shall  be  wiser. 

Laf  E'en  as  soon  as  thou  canst,  for  thou  haal  to  poll 
at  a  smack  o'*  the  contrary.  If  ever  thou  be'st  bound 
in  thy  scarf^  and  beaten,  thou  shalt  find  what  it  is  to 
be  proud  of  thy  bondage.  I  have  a  desire  to  bold  my 
acquaintance  with  thee,  or  rather  my  knowledge,  that 
I  may  say,  in  the  default,  he  is  a  man  I  know. 

Par.  My  lord,  you  do  me  most  insuppturtable  vexa- 
tion. ; 

Laf.  I  would  it  were  hell-pains  for  thy  sake,  and  my  i 


iNotinf.  e.     *tir«lliM.     •  d«tet :  in  f.  •.     «  The  old  oopiM :  boro*.    *  Sininf  hi  yoor  ooaqpftay  twist. 
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poor  doing  eternal :  far  doing  I  am  past,  as  I  'will  by 
'  tbee^  in  whet  motion  age  will  give  me  leave.  [Exit. 
Par.  Well,  thou  hast  a  son  shall  take  this  disgrace 
df  oe^  scarry,  old,  filthy,  sounry  lord ! — ^Well  I  must 
be  patient ;  there  is  no  fettering  of  authority.  I  '11  beat 
biia,  by  my  life,  if  I  can  meet  him  with  any  oonve- 
Bienoe,  an  he  were  double  and  double  a  lord.  I  '11  have 
BD  more  pity  of  his  age,  than  I  would  have  of<— I  '11  beat 
lum:  an  if  I  could  but  meet  him  again. 

Re-enter  Lafku. 

Uf.  Sirrah,  your  lord  and  master 's  married :  there 's 
M▼^  for  yon ;  you  have  a  new  mistress. 

?iT.  I  most  unfeignedly  beseech  your  lordship  to 
cika  some  reservation  of  your  wrongs :  he  is  my  good 
lord:  whom  I  serve  above  is  my  master. 

Li/.  Who? God? 

Par.  Ay,  sir. 

Uf.  The  devil  it  is,  that 's  thy  master.  Why  dost 
tku  garter  up  thy  arms  o'  this  fashion  ?  dost  make  hose 
d  ihy  ileeves  ?  do  other  servants  so  ?  Thou  wert  best 
«t  ihy  lower  part  where  thy  nose  stands.  By  mine 
L?noar.  if  I  were  but  two  hours  younger  I  'd  beat  thee : 
luthiokB,  thou  art  a  eeneral  offence,  and  every  man 
fkoid  beat  thee.  I  thmk,  thou  wast  created  for  men 
Ui  breathe  themselres  upon  thee. 

far.  This  is  hard  and  undeserved  measure,  my  lord. 

La^.  Go  to,  sir ;  you  were  beaten  in  Italy  for  picking 
a  kpmel  oat  of  a  pomegranate :  you  are  a  vagabond, 
lad  no  true  traveller.  You  are  more  saucy  with  lords 
ind  bonoarable  personages,  than  the  condition^  of  your 
bith  and  virtue  giv^js  you  heraldry.  You  are  not 
vmh  another  word,  else  I  'd  call  you  knave.  I  leave 
ywL  [Eiat, 

i  EnUr  Bertram. 

I      fv.  Good,  very  good ;  it  is  so  then : — good,  very 
I   good.   Let  it  be  concealed  a  while. 
1      her.  Undone,  and  forfeited  to  cares  for  ever ! 
'      Tor.  What  is  the  matter,  sweetheart? 

^.  Although  before  the  solemn  priest  I  have  swora, 
I  Till  not  bed  her. 

?ar.  What ?  what,  sweet  heart? 
j      &f.  0.  my  Parolles,  they  have  married  me ! 
1  li  to  the  Tuscan  wan,  and  never  bed  her. 

hr.  France  is  a  dog-hole,  and  it  no  more  merits 
Tbe  tread  of  a  man's  foot.     To  the  wars ! 

Bfr.  There 's  letters  from  my  mother :  what  the  im- 

I  kaow  not  yet. 

f^.  Ay.  that  would  be  known.    To  the  wars,  my 
boy !  to  the  wars ! 
He  veara  his  honour  in  a  box,  unseen, 
That  bogs  his  kicksy-wicksy  here  at  home, 
Speading  his  manly  marrow  in  her  anns, 
^ich  should  sustain  the  bound  and  high  curvet 
')f  Man's  fiery  steed.     To  other  regions ! 
France  is  a  stable ;  we.  that  dwell  in 't,  jades ; 
TWeforc,  to  the  wars  ! 

BfT.  [t  shall  be  so :  I  '11  send  her  to  my  house, 
Acquaint  my  mother  with  my  hate  to  her, 
Aod  vh^efore  I  am  fled ;  write  to  the  king 
that  which  I  durst  not  speak.    His  present  gift 
^tll  f imish  me  to  those  Italian  fields, 
^re  noble  fellows  strike.     War  is  no  strife 
T'  the  dark  house,  and  the  detested  wife. 

Par.  Will  this  capriccio  hold  in  thee,  art  sure  ? 
^.  Go  with  me  to  my  chamber,  and  advise  me. 
1}1  lend  her  straight  away:  to-morrow 
111  to  the  wan,  she  to  her  single  sorrow. 

'nrmiaiiiMi:  i»  f.  •.     a  Thia  apMoh  is  nnt  in  f.  •.     >  Owing  to. 


Par.  Why,  these  balls  bound,  there's  noise  in  it; 
't  is  hard. 
A  young  man  married  is  a  man  that 's  marr'd : 
Therefore  away,  and  leave  her :  bravely  go ; 
The  king  has  done  you  wrong ;  but,  hush !  't  is  so. 

[ExeumU 

SCENE  IT.—- The  Same.  Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Helena  and  Clown. 

Hel.  My  mother  greets  me  kindly :  is  she  well  ? 

Ch.  She  is  not  well ;  but  yet  she  has  her  health : 
she 's  very  merry ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well :  but  thankf* 
be  given,  she 's  very  well,  and  wants  nothing  i'  the 
world ;  but  yet  she  is  not  well. 

Hel.  If  she  be  very  well,  what  does  she  ail,  that  she 's 
not  very  well  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  she 's  very  well  indeed,  but  for  two  things. 

Hel.  What  two  things  ? 

Clo.  One,  that  she 's  not  in  heaven,  whither  God 
send  her  quickly !  the  other,  that  she 's  in  earth,  from 
whence  God  send  her  quickly ! 

Enter  Parollxs. 

Par.  Bless  you,  my  fortunate  lady ! 

Hel.  I  hope,  sir,  I  have  your  good  will  to  have  mine 
own  good  fortunes. 

Par.  You  had  my  prayers  to  lead  them  on;  and  to 
keep  them  on,  have  them  still. — 0,  my  knave !  Uow 
does  my  old  lady? 

Ch.  So  that  you  had  her  wrinkles,  and  I  her  money, 
I  would  she  did  as  you  say. 

Par.  Why,  I  say  nothing. 

Clo.  Marry,  you  are  the  wiser  man;  for  many  a 
man's  tongue  shakes  out  his  master's  undoing.  To  say 
nothing,  to  do  nothing,  to  know  nothing,  and  to  havo 
nothing,  is  to  be  a  great  part  of  your  title,  which  iji 
within  a  very  little  of  nothing. 

Par.  Away !  thou  'rt  a  knave. 

Clo.  You  should  have  said,  sir,  before  a  knave  thou  'rt 
a  knave ;  that  is,  before  me  thou  'rt  a  knave :  this  had 
been  truth,  sir. 

Par.  Go  to,  thou  art  a  witty  fool :  I  have  found  thee. 

Clo.  Did  you  find  me  in  yourself,  sir,  or  were  you 
taught  to  find  me  ? 

Par.  Go  to,  I  say:  I  have  found  thee:  no  more;  I 
found  thee,  a  witty  fool.* 

Clo.  The  search,  sir,  was  profitable ;  and  much  foo^ 
may  yon  find  in  you,  even  to  the  world's  pleasure,  and 
the  increase  of  laughter. 

Par.  A  good  knave,  i'  faith,  and  well  fed. — 
Madam,  my  lord  will  go  away  to-night ; 
A  very  serious  business  calls  on  him. 
The  great  prerogative  and  rite  of  love, 
Which  as  ycur  due  time  claims,  he  does  acknowledge, 
But  puts  it  off  to'  a  oompell'd  restraint : 
Whose  want,  and  whose  delay,  is  strewd  with  sweets, 
Which  they  distil  now  in  the  curbed  time 
To  make  the  coming  hour  o'erfiow  with  joy, 
And  pleasure  drown  the  brim.  . 

Hel.  'What 's  his  will  else  *' 

Par.  That  you  will  take  your  instant  leave  o'  the  king, 
And  make  this  haste  as  your  own  good  proceeding, 
Strengthen'd  with  what  apology  you  think 
May  make  it  probable  need. 

Hel.  What  more  oemmands  he  ? 

Par.  That  having  this  obtain'd,  you  presently 
Attend  his  further  pleasure. 

Hel.  In  every  thing  I  wait  upon  his  will. 

Par.  I  shall  report  it  so.  ' 

Hel.  I  prav  vou. — Come,  sirrah.  [Exemt. 
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SCENE  V. — ^Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Lafbu  and  Bertram. 

Laf.  But,  I  hope,  your  lordship  thinks  not  him  a 
soldier. 

Ber.  Yes,  my  lord,  and  of  very  valiant  approof. 

Laf,  You  have  it  from  his  own  deliverance. 

Ber.  And  by  other  warranted  testimony. 

Laf.  Then  my  dial  goes  not  true.  I  took  this  lark 
for  a  bunting. 

Ber.  I  do  assure  you,  my  lord,  he  is  very  great  in 
knowledge,  and  accordingly  valiant. 

Laf  I  have  then  sinned  against  his  experience,  and 
transgressed  against  his  valour ;  and  my  state  that  way 
is  dangerous,  since  I  cannot  yet  find  in  my  heart  to 
repent.  Here  he  comes.  I  pray  you,  make  us  friends : 
I  will  pursue  the  amity. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Par,  [To  Bertram]  These  things  shall  be  done,  sir. 

Laf  Fray  you,  sir,  who 's  his  tailor  ? 

Par.  Sir? 

Laf  0 !  I  know  him  well.  Ay,  sir ;  he,  sir,  is  a 
good  worknxin,  a  very  good  tailor. 

Ber.  [Aside  to  Parolles.]  Is  she  gone  to  the  king  ? 

Par.  She  is. 

Ber.  Will  she  away  to-night  ? 

Par.  As  you  ^11  have  her. 

Ber,  I  h*ave  writ  my  letters,  casketed  my  treasure. 
Given  order  for  our  horses ;  and  to-night, 
When  I  should  take  possession  of  the  bride, 
End*,  ere  I  do  begin. 

Laf  A  good  traveller  is  something  at  the  latter  end 
of  a  dinner ;  but  one  that  lies  three-thirds  and  uses  a 
known  truth  to  pass  a  thousand  nothings  with,  should 
be  once  heard,  and  thrice  beaten. — God  save  you, 
oaptain.  | 

Ber^  Is  there  any  unkindness  between  my  lord  and 
you,  monsieur? 

Par.  I  know  not  how  I  have  deserved  to  run  into  my 
lord's  displeasure. 

Laf.  You  have  made  shift  to  run  into  't,  boots  and 
spurs  and  all,  like  him  that  leaped  into  the  custard,* 
and  out  of  it  you  '11  run  again,  rather  than  suffer  ques- 
tion for  your  residence. 

Ber.  It  may  be,  you  have  mistaken  him,  my  lord. 

Laf  And  shall  do  so  ever,  though  I  took  him  at  his 
prayers.  Fare  you  well,  my  lord ;  and  believe  this  of 
me,  there  can  be  no  kernel  in  this  light  nut ;  the  soul 
of  this  man  is  his  clothes  :  trust  him  not  in  matter  of 
heavy  consequence;  I  have  kept  of  them  tame,  and 
know  their  natures. — Farewell,  monsieur:  I  have 
spoken  better  of  you,  than  you  have  or  will  deserve  at 
my  hand  :  but  we  must  do  good  against  evil.       [Exit, 

Par,  An  idle  lord,  I  swear. 


Ber.  I  think  so. 

Par,  Why,  do  you  not  know  him  ? 

Ber.  Yes,  I  do  know  him  well ;  and  common  speech 
Gives  him  a  worthy  pass.    Here  comes  my  clog. 
Enter  Helena. 

Hel.  I  have,  sir,  as  I  was  commanded  from  you, 
Spoke  with  the  king,  and  have  procured  his  leave 
For  present  parting ;  only  he  desires 
Some  private  speech  with  you. 

Ber,  1  shall  obey  his  will 

You  must  not  marvel,  Helen,  at  my  course, 
Which  holds  not  colour  with  the  time,  nor  does 
The  ministration  and  required  office 
On  my  particular :  prepared  I  was  not 
For  such  a  business :  therefore  am  I  found 
So  much  unsettled.     This  drives  me  to  entreat  yoq, 
That  presently  you  take  your  way  for  home ; 
And  rather  muse  than  ask  why  I  entreat  you. 
For  my  respects  are  better  than  they  seem  ; 
And  my  appointments  have  in  them  a  need. 
Greater  than  shows  itself,  at  the  first  view, 
To  you  that  know  them  not.    This  to  my  mother. 

[Giving  a  letUr, 
^T  will  be  two  days  ere  I  shall  see  you :  so, 
I  leave  you  to  your  wisdom. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  can  nothing  saj, 

But  that  I  am  your  most  obedient  servant. 

Ber.  Come,  come,  no  more  of  that. 

Hel.  And  ever  shall 

With  true  observance  seek  to  eke  out  that. 
Wherein  toward  me  my  homely  stars  have  faiPd 
To  equal  my  great  fortune. 

Ber.  Let  that  go : 

My  haste  is  very  great.     Farewell :  hie  home. 

Hel,  Pray,  sir,  your  pardon. 

Ber,  Well,  what  would  yon  sty? 

Hel,  1  am  not  worthy  of  the  wealth  I  owe;" 
Nor  dare  I  say,  't  is  mine,  and  yet  it  is, 
But,  like  a  timorous  thief,  most  fain  would  steal 
What  law  does  vouch  mine  own. 

Ber,  What  would  yon  have? 

Hel,    Something,   and  scarce  bo  much :— nothing;, 
indeed. — 
1  would  not  tell  you  what  I  would,  my  lord— -'faith, 

yes;— 
Strangers  and  foes  do  sunder,  and  not  kiss. 

Ber.  I  pray  you  stay  not,  but  in  haste  to  horse. 

Hel.  I  shall  not  break  your  bidding,  good  my  lord. 
Where  are  my  other  men  ?  monsieur,  farewell.*  [Ezii, 

Ber.  Go  thou  toward  home ;  where  I  will  never  come, 
Whilst  I  can  shake  my  sword,  or  hear  the  drum. — 
Away !  and  for  our  flight. 

Par,  Bravely,  coragio  !  [Exeuul 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I — ^Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Duke's 

Palace. 
Fhurish.    Enter  the  Duks  of  Florence j  attended; 

two  Frenchmen  and  Soldiers. 
Duke,  So  that,  from  point  to  point,  now  have  you 
heard 
Tlie  fundamental  reasons  of  this  war, 


1  f. «. 

grsat  enterUinineaU. 


Whose  great  decision  hath  much  blood  let  forth. 
And  more  thirsts  after. 

1  Lord.  Holy  seems  the  quarreL 

Upon  your  grace's  part ;  black  and  fearful 
On  the  opposer. 

Duke.  Therefore  we  marvel  much  our  cousin  France 
Would,  in  so  just  a  business,  shut  his  bosom 
Against  our  borrowing  prayers. 


:  And.    The  ehange  is  alio  tanni  in  Lord  F.  Eff«rtoii*a  MS.  annotated  eopy  of  the  lint  folio.     *  A  Ireqnent  exploit  of  t 
itertainineata.    A  custard  was  a  dish  in  great  reqnest,  and  therefore  large      *  Own.     *  Mod.  ede.  gi^e  this  line  to  Btrtrmm 
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Fr.  Ew.  Good,  my  loid, 

The  reuoM  of  oar  state  I  eaimot  yield, 
8it  tike  a  oommon  and  an  outward  man, 
Tbit  the  great  figure  of  a  council  frames 
Bj  Rlf-imable  motion :  therefore,  dare  not 
Str  what  I  think  of  it,  since  I  have  found 
Mrself  in  my  uncertain  groundb  to  fail 
Ai  otten  as  I  gueas'd. 

Duke.  Be  it  his  pleasure. 

Fr.  GttU.  But  I  am  sure,  the  younger  of  our  nature, 
Tbat  surfeit  on  their  ease,  will  day  by  day 
Come  here  for  physio. 

Dvh.  Welcome  shall  they  be, 

And  all  the  honours  that  can  fly  from  us 
Shill  on  them  settle.    You  know  your  plaoes  well ; 
When  better  fall,  for  your  avails  they  fell. 
To-moiro«r  to  the  field.  [FUmrisk.    Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Eousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Coumtess's 
Palace. 
Enter  Countess  and  Clown. 

Omat.  It  hath  happened  all  as  I  would  have  had  it, 
■n  that  he  comes  not  along  with  her. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  I  take  my  young  lord  to  be  a 
TUT  melancholy  man. 

CmaU.  By  what  obserranoe,  I  pray  you  ? 

Cto.  Why,  he  will  look  upon  his  boot,  and  sing ; 
mead  his  ru£P,  and  sing ;  ask  questions,  and  sing ;  pick 
hff  teeth,  and  sing.  I  know  a  man  that  had  this  trick 
at  melancholy,  sold*  a  goodly  manor  for  a  song. 

Count.  Let  me  see  what  he  writes,  and  when  he 
seans  to  come.  [Opening  a  letter, 

Ch.  I  have  no  mind  to  Isbel,  since  I  was  at  court. 
Oor  old  ling  and  our  Isbels  o'  the  country  are  nothing 
like  your  oM  ling  and  your  Isbels  o'  the  court ;  the 
(nins  of  my  Cupid's  knocked  out,  and  I  begin  to 
lore,  as  an  nld  man  loves  money,  with  no  stomach. 

Count.  What  have  we  here  ? 

Ch.  E'en  that  you  have  there.  [Exit. 

Cotat.  [Reads.]  '*  I  have  sent  you  a  daughter-in-law: 
^  hath  recovered  the  king,  and  undone  me.    I  have 
vedded  her,  not  bedded  her ;  and  sworn  to  make  the 
vt  eternal.    You  shall  hear,  I  am  run  away :  know  it 
before  the  report  come.    If  there  be  breadth  enough  in 
^  world,  I  will  hold  a  long  distance.  My  duty  to  you. 
«  Your  unfortimate  son, 
*•  Bertram." 
Diis  is  not  well :  rash  and  unbridled  boy. 
To  ly  the  favours  of  so  good  a  king ! 
To  ploek  his  indignation  on  thy  head. 
Bf  ihe  misprizing  of  a  maid,  too  virtuous 
For  the  eomempt  of  empire ! 

Re-enter  Clown. 

Clo,  0  madam  !  yonder  is  heavy  news  within,  be- 
tween two  soldiers  and  my  young  lady. 

Cmh/.  What  is  the  matter? 
.   Clo.  Nay,  there  is  some  comfort  in  the  news,  some 
onfort:  your  son  will  not  be  killed  so  soon  as  I 
tbffo^t  he  would. 

rW  Why  should  he  be  killed  ? 

Clo.  So  say  I,  madam,  if  he  run  away,  as  I  hear  he 
^:  the  danger  is  in  standing  to 't ;  that 's  the  loss  of 
B^  though  it  be  the  getting  of  children.  Here  they 
tme  vill  tell  jqgi  more ;  for  my  part,  I  only  hear  your 
«a  ma  run  away.  [Exit  Clown, 

Enter  Hslsna  and  two  French  Gentlemen. 

fr.  Env.  Save  you.  good  madtfm. 

Bd.  Madam,  my  loM  is  gone ;  for  ever  gone. 

"«C«tk«  man  hj  whioh  it  «m  h«l4l. 


Fr.  Gen.  Do  not  say  so. 

Count.  Think  upon  patience.—- 'Pray  you,  gentle- 
men,— 
I  have  felt  so  many  quirks  of  joy  and  grief. 
That  the  first  face  of  neither,  on  the  start. 
Can  woman  me  unto  H  :-^where  :s  my  son,  I  pray  you? 

Fr,  Gen.  Madam,  he's  gone  to  serve  the  duke  of 
Florence  : 
We  met  him  thitherward ;  for  thence  we  came, 
And,  after  some  despatch  in  hand  at  oourt, 
Thither  we  bend  again. 

Hel,  Look  on  his  letter,  madam :  here 's  my  pass- 
port. 

[12ea(£5.]  '^  When  thou  canst  get  the  ring  upon  my 
finger,  which  never  shall  come  off,  and  show  me 
a  child  begotten  of  thy  body,  that  I  am  father 
to,  then  call  me  husbaind :  but  in  such  a  then  I 
write  a  never J^ 
This  is  a  dreadful  sentence. 

Count,  Brought  you  this  letter,  gentlemen  ? 

Fr.  Env.  Ay,  madam; 

And  for  the  contents'  sake,  are  sorry  for  our  pains. 

Count.  I  pr'ythee,  lady,  have  a  better  cheer ; 
If  thou  engrossest  all  the  griefs  as'  thine, 
Thou  robb'st  me  of  a  moiety.    He  was  my  son, 
But  I  do  wash  his  name  out  of  my  blood, 
And  thou  art  all  my  child. — ^Towards  Florence  is  he  ^ 

Fr.  Gen.  Ay,  madam. 

Count.  And  to  be  a  soldier  ? 

Fr.  Gen.  Such  is  his  noble  purpose ;  and,  believe 't, 
The  duke  will  lay  upon  him  all  the  honour 
That  good  convenience  claims. 

Count.  Return  you  thither? 

Fr.  Env.  Ay,  madam,  with  the  swiftest  wing  of 
speed. 

Hel.  [Rea€b.]  '^  Till  I  have  no  wife,  I  have  nothmg 
in  France." 
'T  is  bitter. 

Count.  Find  you  that  there  ? 

Hel.  Ay,  madam. 

Fr.  Env.  'T  is  but  the  boldness  of  his  hand,  haply, 
Which  his  heart  was  not  consenting  to. 

Count,  Nothing  in  France,  until  he  have  no  wife ! 
There 's  nothing  here  that  is  too  good  for  him. 
But  only  she  ;  and  she  deserves  a  lord, 
That  twenty  such  rude  boys  might  tend  upon, 
And  call  her  hourly  mistress.    Who  was  with  him  ? 

Fr,  Env.  A  servant  only,  and  a  gentleman 
Which  I  have  some  time  known. 

Count.  Parolles,  was  it  not? 

Fr.  Ew).  Ay,  my  good  lady,  he. 

Count   A  very  tainted  fellow,  and  full  of  wioked- 


boot  which  tornfld  0T«r  ww  called  the  mif,  or  rujffle. 
*  are  :  in  f.  e.     *  holda :  in  f.  •. 


My  son  corrupts  a  well-derived  nature 
With  his  inducement. 

Fr.  Env.  Indeed,  good  lady, 

The  fellow  has  a  deal  of  that  too  much. 
Which  'hoves*  him  much  to  leave." 

Count.  Y'  are  welcome,  gentlemen. 
I  will  entreat  you,  when  you  see  my  son. 
To  tell  him,  that  his  sword  can  never  win 
The  honour  that  he  loses :  more  I  '11  entreat  you 
Written  to  bear  along. 

Fr.  Gen.  We  serve  you,  madam. 

In  that  and  all  your  worthiest  affairs. 

Count,  Not  so,  but  as  we  change  our  courtesies. 
Will  you  draw  near  ? 

[Exeunt  Countess  and  French  Gentleman. 

koti;  which  Knif  ht  fttilBS,  nodttstandtur  a 
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We/.  "  Till  I  have  no  wile,  I  have  nothing  in  France." 
Nothing  in  France,  until  he  has  no  wife  ! 
Thou  Shalt  have  none,  Rousillonj  none  in  France ; 
Then  hast  thou  all  again.     Poor  lord  !  is 't  I 
That  chase  thee  from  thy  country,  and  expose 
Those  tender  limhs  of  thine  to  the  event 
Of  the  non-sparing  war  ?  and  is  it  I 
That  drive  thee  from  the  sportive  court,  where  thou 
Was  shot  at  with  fair  eyes,  to  be  the  mark 
Of  smoky  muskets  ^    0 !  you  leaden  messengers, 
That  ride  upon  the  "i^olant*  speed  of  fire, 
Fly  with  false  aim ,  wound*  the  still- piercing*  air 
That  sings  with  piei  sing,  do  not  touch  my  lord ! 
Whoever  shoots  at  hun,  I  set  him  there ; 
Whoever  charges  on  his  forward  breast, 
I  am  the  caitiff  that  do  hold  him  to  it; 
And,  though  I  kill  him  not,  I  am  the  cause 
His  death  was  so  effected.     Better  't  were, 
T  met  the  ravening*  lion  when  he  roared 
With  sharp  constraint  of  hunger ;  better  H  were 
That  all  the  miseries  which  nature  owes 
Were  mine  at  once.     No,  come  thou  home,  Rousillon, 
Whence  honour  but  of  danger  wins  a  scar, 
As  oft  it  loses  all :  I  will  be  gone. 
My  being  here  it  is  that  holds  thee  hence : 
Shall  I  stay  here  to  do 't  ?  no,  no,  although 
Xhe  air  of  paradise  did  fan  the  house. 
And  angels  officM  all :  I  will  be  gone, 
That  pitiful  rumour  may  report  my  flight, 
To  oonsolate  thine  ear.     Come,  night :  end,  day : 
For  with  the  dark,  poor  thief,  I  '11  steal  away.     [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Florence.     Before  the  Dum's  Palace. 

Flourish.     Enter  the  Duke  of  Florence,  Bertram, 
Paroi.les,  Lords,  Officers^  Soldiers,  and  others. 

Dyke.  The  general  of  our  horse  thou  art ;  and  we. 
Great  in  our  hope,  lay  our  best  love  and  credence 
Upon  thy  promising  fortune. 

Ber.  Sir,  it  is 

A  charge  too  heavy  for  my  strength ;  but  yet 
We  '11  strive  to  bear  it  for  your  worthy  sake. 
To  th'  extreme  edge  of  hazard. 

Duke.  Then  go  thou  forth. 

And  fortune  play  upon  thy  prosperous  helm, 
As  thy  auspicious  mistress ! 

Ber.  This  very  day, 

Great  Mars,  I  put  myself  into  thy  file : 
Make  me  but  like  my  thoughts,  and  I  shall  prove 
A  lover  of  thy  drum,  hater  of  love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.    Rousillon.     A  Room  in  the  Countess's 

Palace. 

Enter  Countess  and  her  Steward. 

Count.  Alas  !  and  would  you  take  the  letter  of  her  ? 
Might  you  not  know,  she  would  do  as  she  has  done, 
By  sending  me  a  letter  ?    Read  it  again. 

Stew.  [Reads \  ^'  I  am  Saint  Jaques'  pilgrim,  thither 
gone. 

Ambitious  love  hath  so  in  me  oflfended. 
That  bare-foot  plod  I  the  cold  ground  upon, 

With  sainted  vow  my  faults  to  have  amended. 
Write,  write,  that  from  the  bloody  course  of  war. 

My  dearest  master,  your  dear  son,  may  hie :  / 

Bless  him  at  home  in  peace,  whilst  I  from  far 

His  name  with  zealous  fervour  sanctify. 
His  taken  labours  bid  him  me  forgive : 

I,  hi«  despiteful  Juno,  sent  him  forth 
From  courtly  friends,  with  camping  foes  to  live. 

Where  death  and  danger  dog  the  heels  of  worth : 

t  Tioleat :  in  £.  e.     •  moTe  :  in  f.  e      >  iitiU-;>e«riBs  :  ia  f.  •. 


He  is  too  good  and  fair  for  death  anld  me, 
Whom  I  myself  embrace,  to  set  him  free." 

Count.  Ah,  what  sharp  stings  are  in  her  mildeit 
words ! — 
Rinaldo,  you  did  never  lack  advice  lo  mueh, 
As  letting  her  pass  so :  had  I  spoke  with  her, 
I  could  have  well  diverted  her  intents. 
Which  thus  she  hath  prevented. 

Stew.  Pardon  me.  madam: 

If  I  had  given  you  this  at  over-night. 
She  might  have  been  o'erta^en ;  and  yet  she  writes, 
Pursuit  would  be  but  vain. 

Count.  What  angel  shall 

Bless  this  unworthy  husband  ?  he  cannot  thrive, 
Unless  her  prayers,  whom  heaven  delights  to  hear, 
And  loves  to  grant,  reprieve  him  from  the  wnUk 
Of  greatest  justice. — Write,  write,  Rinaldo,  . 
To  this  unworthy  husband  of  his  wife : 
Let  every  word  weigh  heavy  of  her  worth, 
That  he  does  weigh  too  light :  my  greatest  grie^ 
Though  little  he  do  feel  it^  set  down  sharply. 
Despatch  the  most  convenient  messenger. — 
When,  haply,  he  shall  hear  that  she  is  gone, 
He  will  return :  and  hope  I  may,  that  she, 
Hearing  so  much,  will  speed  her  foot  again, 
Led  hither  by  pure  love.     Which  of  them  both 
Is  dearest  to  me,  I  have  no  skill  or*  sense 
To  make  distinction. — Provide  this  messenger.— 
My  heart  is  heavy,  and  mine  age  is  weak ; 
Grief  would  have  tears,  and  sorrow  bids  me  speak. 

[EmmL 

SCENE  v.— Without  the  Walls  of  Florence. 

A  tuckets  afar  off.    Enter  an  old  Widom  of  Fhrtnte, 

Diana,  Violenta,  Mariana,  and  other  Citizent. 

Wid.  Nay,  come ;  for  if  they  do  approaoh  the  city 
we  shall  lose  all  the  sight. 

Dia.  They  say;  the  French  count  has  done  most 
honourable  service. 

Wid.  It  is  reported  that  he  haa  taken  their  treatait 
commander,  and  that  with  his  own  hand  he  slew  the 
Duke's  brother.  We  have  lost  our  labour;  they  art 
gone  a  contrary  way :  hark !  you  may  know  by  their 
trumpets. 

Mar.  Come:  let's  return  again,  and  suffice  car* 
selves  with  the  report  of  it.  Well,  Diana,  Uke  heed  of 
this  French  earl :  the  honour  of  a  maid  is  ber  name, 
and  no  legacy  is  so  rich  as  honesty. 

Wid.  I  have  told  my  neighbour,  how  you  have  been 
solicited  by  a  gentleman  his  companion. 

Mar.  I  know  that  knave ;  hang  him  !  (me  Parollee: 
a  filthy  officer  he  is  in  those  suggestions^  for  the  youn? 
earl. — Beware  of  them.  Diana ;  their  promises,  entice- 
ments, oaths,  tokens,  and  all  these  enginee  of  lust,  are 
not  the  things  they  go  under :  many  a  maid  hath  been 
seduced  by  them ;  and  the  misery  is,  example,  that  w 
terrible  shows  in  the  wreck  of  maidenhood,  cannot  for 
all  that  dissuade  succession,  but  that  they  are  limed 
with  the  twigs  that  threaten  them.  I  hope,  I  need  not 
to  advise  you  further ;  but  I  hope,  your  own  grace  wiil 
keep  you  where  you  are,  though  there  were  no  farther 
danger  known,  but  the  modesty  which  is  so  lost. 

Dia.  You  shall  not  need  to  fear  me. 

Enter  Helena  in  the  dress  ojf  a  Pilgrim. 

Wid.  I  hope  so. — Look,  here  comes  a  pilgrim:  1 
know  she  will  lie  at  my  house ;  thither  they  send  oii 
another. 

I  ni  question  her. — God  save  you,  pilgnm ! 
Whither  are  you  bound  ? 
«  nivia  :  iB  f.  •.     •in  Matt.     •  FlotvitA  of  a  tnunpvt.     ^T— fttHw 
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Bd.  To  Saint  Jaques  le  Grand. 

Wbere  do  the  palmen  lodge,  I  do  beseech  you  ? 
'    Wid.  At  the  Saint  Francis  here,  beside  the  port. 
,    HeMi  this  the  way? 

I'    IFW.  At,  marry,  is 't. — ^Hai^yoa !  [A  nutrch  afar  off, 
I  Bey  eome  this  way. — 
I  If  Toa  will  tarry,  holy  pilgrim, 
'  Itt  till  the  troops  oome  by, 
,  !  will  eonduct  yon  where  you  shall  be  lodg'd; 
Tk  nther,  for  I  think  I  Imow  your  hostess 
As  ample  as  myself. 

m.  Is  it  yourself; 

If^  If  you  shall  please  so,  pilgrim. 

E'l.  I  thank  you,  and  will  stay  upon  your  leisure. 

Wid.  You  eame,  I  think,  from  France  ? 

M.  '  I  did  so. 

W\A.  Here  you  shall  see  a  countryman  of  yours, 
Tliat  has  done  worthy  service. 

M.  His  name,  [  pray  you. 

Dm.  The  count  Rousillon :  know  you  such  a  one  ? 

M  Bat  by  the  ear,  that  hears  most  nobly  of  him : 
His  face  I  know  not. 

Dm.  Whatsoe'er  he  is. 

He  I  brarely  tsken  here.     He  stole  from  France, 
As 't  is  reported,  for  the  king  had  married  him 
Aiabtft  his  liking.    Think  you  it  is  so  ? 

M  Ay,  sorely,  mere  the  truth :  I  know  his  lady. 

Dis.  there  is  a  gentleman,  that  seryes  the  count, 
Bcporti  but  ooarsely  of  her. 

M  What's  hifl  name? 

Dia.  Monsieur  ParoUes. 

M.  0  !  I  believe  witli  him, 

h  aignment  of  praise,  or  to  the  worth 
Of  tbe  grest  eount  himself,  she  is  too  mean 
To  hire  her  name  repeated :  all  her  deserving 
b  a  reserred  honesty,  and  that 
I  haTB  art  heard  examin'd. 

Dis.  Alas,  poor  lady! 

^j  a  hird  bondage,  to  hecome  the  wife 
Ofa  detesting  lord. 

IFk2.  I  write^  good  creature :  wheresoe'er  she  is, 
&r  heart  weighs  sadly.    This  young  maid  might  do  her 
Aihrewd  torn,  if  she  pleaa'd. 

&<.  How  do  you  mean? 

Met  be,  the  smoroufl  count  solicits  her 
li  tbe  unlawful  purpose. 

WyL  He  does,  indeed ; 

Aod  brokes  wiUi  all  that  can  in  such  a  suit 
Cvnipt  the  tender  honour  of  a  maid : 
Bst  she  is  arra'd  for  him,  and  keeps  her  guard, 
la  boDestest  defence. 

£^  tti^  (imm  omd  colours,  a  party  of  the  Florentine 
army,  Bertram,  ana  Parollss. 

^.  The  gods  forbid  else  ! 

^.  So,  now  they  oome. — 

That  if  Antonio,  the  Duke's  eldest  son : 
riatfjcalns. 

&l'  Which  is  the  Frenchman  ? 

fta.  He; 

Tbtt  with  tiie  plume :  't  is^a  most  gallant  fellow ; 
1  'Bold  he  lov^d  his  wife.    If  he  were  honester, 
B^  V9re  mndi  goodlier ;  ia  't  not  a  handsome  gentleman? 

M  I  hke  him  well. 

Dh  Tis  pity,  he  ia  not  honest.    Yond  's  that  same 

knaye, 
TW  leads  him  to  theae  places:  were  I  his  lady, 
iwnid  poison  that  vile  rasoal. 

^  Which  ishe! 


Dia.  That  jackanapes  with  scarfs.  Why  Lb  he  me- 
lancholy ? 

HeL  Perchance  he 's  hurt  i'  the  battle. 

Par.  Lose  our  drum !  well. 

JMbr.  He's  shrewdly  vexed  at  something.  Look,  he 
has  spied  us. 

Wtd.  Marry,  hang  you ! 

Mar.  And  your  couftesy,  for  a  ring-carrier  ! 

[Exeunt  Bertram,  Parollss,  Officers,  and  Soldiers, 

Wid.  The  troop  is  past.     Come,  pilgrim,  I  will  bring 
you 
Where  you  shall  host :  of  enjoin'd  penitents 
There 's  four  or  fivo,  to  great  saint  Jaques  bound. 
Already  at  my  house. 

Hel.  I  humbly  thank  you. 

Please  it  this  matron,  and  this  gentle  maid, 
To  eat  with  us  to-night,  the  charge  and  thanking 
Shall  be  for  me ;  and,  to  requite  you  farther, 
I  will  bestow  some  precepts  of  this  virgin. 
Worthy  the  note. 

Both.  We  '11  take  your  ofl^r  kindly.     [Exeunt 

SCENE  VI.— Camp  before  Florence. 
Enter  Bertram,  and  the  tufo  Frenchmen. 

Fr.  Env.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  put  him  to 't :  let  him 
have  his  way. 

Fr.  Gent.  If  your  lordship  find  him  not  a  hilding,' 
hold  me  no  more  in  your  respect. 

Fr.  Env.  On  my  life,  my  lord,  a  bubble. 

Ber.  Do  you  think  I  am  so  far  deceived  in  him  ? 

Fr.  Env.  Believe  it,  my  lord :  im.  mine  own  direct 
knowledge,  without  any  malice,  but  to  speak  of  him  sa 
my  kinsman,  he 's  a  most  notable  coward,  an  infinite 
and  endless  liar,  an  hourly  promise-breaker,  the  owner 
of  no  one  good  quality,  worthy  your  lordship's  enter- 
tainment. 

Fr.  Gent.  It  were  fit  you  know  him,  lest  reposing 
too  far  in  his  virtue,  which  he  hath  not^  he  might,  at 
some  great  and  trusty  business  in  a  mam  danger,  fail 
you.  , 

Ber.  I  would  I  knew  in  what  particular  action  to 
try  him. 

Fr,  Gent.  None  better  than  to  let  him  fetch  ofi'his 
drum,  which  you  hear  him  so  confidently  undertake 
to  do. 

Fr.  Env.  I,  with  a  troop  of  Florentines,  will  sud- 
denly surprise  him:  such  I  will  have,  whom,  I  am 
sure,  he  knows  not  from  the  enemy.  We  will  bind 
and  hoodwink  him  so,  that  he  shall  suppose  no  other 
but  that  he  is  carried  into  the  leaguer*  of  the  adversa- 
ries, when  we  bring  him  to  our  own  tents.  Be  but 
your  lordship  present  at  his  examination,  if  he  do  not, 
for  the  promise  of  his  life,  and  in  the  highest  compul- 
sion of  base  fear,  offer  to  betray  you,  and  deliver  all 
the  intelligence  in  his  power  against  you,  and  that 
with  the  divine  forfeit  of  his  soul  upon  oath,  never 
trust  my  judgment  in  any  thing. 

Fr.  Gent.  0 !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  let  him  fetch 
off"  his  drum :  he  says  he  has  a  stratagem  for 't.  When 
your  lordship  sees  the  bottom  of  his  success  in 't,  and 
to  what  metal  this  counterfeit  lump  of  ores*  will  be 
melted,  if  you  give  him  not  John  Drum's  entertain- 
ment,' your  inclining  cannot  be  removed.  Here  he 
comes. 

Enter  Parollss. 

F\r.  Env,  0 !  for  the  love  of  laughter,  hinder  not  the 
honour  of  his  design :  let  him  fetch  off  his  drum  in  any 
hand. 


'iriri^t:imtt&ljn.     ><m:ia3dfelio.     *  Low,  towudly  fbUow.     ^  Cmmp.     •  TU«  wocd  li  not  la  f.  e.     •oratiatt.     fA« 
"■Hnn  nMBiag  to  «im  oat  oat  of  doon. 
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Ber,  How  now,  monsieur?  thiidrum  sticka  aorely 
in  your  disposition. 

Fr.  Gent.  A  poi^  on  *t !  let  it  go :  H  is  but  a  dram. 

Par.  But  a  drum !  Is 't  but  a  drum  ?  A  drum  so 
lost !-— There  waa  an  excellent  oommand,  to  charge  in 
with  our  horse  upon  our  own  wings,  and  to  rend  our 
own  soldiers ! 

Fr.  Gent.  That  was  not  to  be  blamed  in  the  com- 
mand of  the  service :  it  waa  a  disaster  of  war  that 
CsDsar  himself  could  not  have  prevented,  if  he  had 
been  there  to  command. 

Ber.  Well,  we  cannot  greatly  condemn  our  auccesa : 
eome  diahonour  we  had  in  the  loss  of  that  drum ;  but 
it  is  not  to  be  recovered. 

Par.  It  might  have  been  recovered. 

Ber.  It  might :  but  it  is  not  now. 

Par.  It  is  to  be  recovered.  But  that  the  merit  of 
service  is  seldom  attributed  to  the  true  and  exact  per- 
former, I  would  have  that  drum  or  another,  or  hicjacet. 

Ber.  Why,  if  you  have  a  stomach  to  %  monsieur,  if 
you  think  your  mystery  in  stratagem  can  bring  this 
instrument  of  honour  again  into  his  native  quarter,  be 
magnanimous  in  the  enterprise,  and  go  on;  I  will  grace 
the  attempt  for  a  worthy  exploit :  if  you  speed  well  in 
it,  the  Duke  shall  both  speak  of  it,  and  extend  to  you 
what  farther  becomes  his  greatness,  even  to  the  utmost 
syllable  of  your  worthiness. 
'    Par.  By  the  hand  of  a  soldier,  I  will  undertake  it. 

Ber.  But  you  must  not  now  slumber  in  it. 

Par.  I  Ul  about  it  this  evening :  and  I  will  presently 
pen  down  my  dilemmas,  encourage  myself  in  my  cer- 
tainty, put  myself  into  my  mortal  preparation,  and  by 
midnight  look  to  hear  farther  from  me. 

Ber.  May  I  be  bold  to  acquaint  his  grace  you  are 
gone  about  it? 

Par.  I  know  not  what  the  success  will  be,  my  lord ; 
but  the  attempt  I  vow. 

Ber.  I  know  thou  art  valiant,  and  to  the  possibility 
of  thy  soldiership  will  subscribe  for  thee.    Farewell. 

Par.  I  love^ot  many  words.  [Exit. 

Fr.  Env.  No  more  than  a  fish  loves  water. — ^is  not 
this  a  strange  fellow,  my  lord,  that  so  confidently  seems 
to  undertake  this  business,  which  he  knows  is  not  to 
be  done,  damns  himself  to  do,  and  dares  better  be 
damned  than  to  do 't  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  You  do  not  know  him,  my  lord,  as  we  do  : 
certain  it  is,  that  he  will  steal  himself  into  a  man's 
favour,  and  for  a  week  escape  a  great  deal  of  discove- 
ries ;  but  when  you  find  him  out,  you  have  him  ever  after. 

Ber.  Why,  do  you  think,  he  will  make  no  deed  at  all 
of  this,  that  so  seriously  he  does  address  himse4f  unto  ? 

Fr.  Env.  None  in  the  world,  but  return  with  an  in- 
vention, and  clap  upon  you  two  or  three  probable  lies. 
But  we  have  almost  embossed^  him,  you  shall  see  his 
fall  to-night ;  for,  indeed,  he  is  not  for  your  lordship's 
respect. 

Fr.  Gent.  We  '11  make  you  some  aport  with  the  fox, 
ore  we  case'  him.  He  was  first  smoked  by  the  old 
lord  Lafeu :  when  his  disguise  and  he  is  parted,  tell 
me  what  a  sprat  you  shall  find  him,  which  you  shall 
aee  this  very  night. 

Fr.  Env.  I  must  go  look  my  twigs :  he  shall  be  caught. 

Ber.  Your  brother,  he  shall  go  along  with  me. 

Fr.  Gent.  Aa  't  please  your  lordshif . 

Fr.  Env.  I'll  leave  yod.  [Exit. 

Ber.  Now  will  I  lead  you  to  the  house,  and  ahow  you 
rhe  laaa  I  apoke  of. 


Fr.  Gent.  But,  you  say,  she 's  honest. 

Ber.  That's  all  the  fault.    I  spoke  with  her  bntonca^ 
And  found  her  wondroua  cold ;  but  I  sent  to  her, 
By  this  same  coxcomb  that  we  have  i^  the  wind, 
Tokena  and  letters  which  she  did  re-send; 
And  this  is  all  I  have  done.    She 's  a  fair  creators  * 
Will  you  go  see  her  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  With  all  my  heart,  my  lord.        [Email 

SCENE  Vn,— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  WidoVi 

House. 

Enter  Hxlena  and  Widow. 

Hel.  If  you  misdoubt  me  that  I  am  not  ahe, 
I  know  not  how  I  shall  assure  yon  farther, 
But  I  shall  lose  the  grounds  1  work  upon. 

Wid.  Though  my  eatate  be  fall'n,  I  was  well  bon, 
Nothing  acquainted  with  these  busineaaea, 
And  would  not  put  my  reputation  now 
In  any  ataining  act. 

Hel.  Nor  would  I  wiah  you. 

Firat,  give  me  truat,  the  count  he  ia  my  huaband. 
And  what  to  your  sworn  counsel  I  have  spoken, 
Is  so,  from  word  to  word;  and  then  you  cannot, 
By  the  good  aid  that  I  of  you  shall  borrow, 
Err  in  bestowing  it. 

Wid.  I  should  believe  you ; 

For  you  have  ahow'd  me  that,  which  well  approves 
You  are  great  in  fortune. 

Hel.  Take  thia  purae  of  gold, 

And  let  roe  buy  your  friendly  help  thua  far, 
Which  I  will  over-pay,  and  pay  again, 
When  I  have  found  it.    The  count  he  wooa  \tm 

daughter. 
Lays  down  his  wanton  siege  before  her  beauty, 
Resolved  to  carry  her :  let  her,  in  fine,  consent, 
As  we  '11  direct  her  how  't  ia  best  to  bear  it. 
Now,  his  important'  blood  will  nought  deny 
That  she  '11  demand :  a  ring  the  county  wears, 
That  downward  hath  auccc^ded  in  hia  house 
From  son  to  son,  some  four  or  five  deacenta 
Since  the  first  father  wore  it :  this  ring  he  holds 
In  most  rich  choice ;  yet,  in  his  idle  fire 
To  buy  his  will,  it  would  not  seem  too  dear, 
Howe'er  repented  after. 

Tfid.  Now  I  see 

The  bottom  of  your  purpose. 

Hel.  You  see  it  lawful  then.  It  ia  no  more, 
But  that  your  daughter,  ere  ahe  aeema  aa  won, 
Desires  this  ring ;  appoints  him  an  encounter ; 
In  fine,  delivers  me  to  fill  the  time. 
Herself  most  chastely  absent.  After  this, 
To  marry  her,  I  '11  add  three  thousand  erowna 
To  what  is  past  already. 

Wid.  T  have  yielded. 

Instruct  my  daughter  how  she  shall  peraever. 
That  time  and  place,  with  thia  deceit  ao  lawfuli 
May  prove  coherent.     Every  night  he  oomea, 
With  musics  of  all  aorts,  and  aonga  compoa'd 
To  her  unworthineaa  :  it  nothing  ateada  ua. 
To  chide  him  from  our  eavea,  for  he  peraiati 
As  if  hia  life  lay  on 't. 

Hel.  Why  then,  to^ht 

Let  us  assay  our  plot ;  which,  if  it  qMed, 
Is  wicked  meaning  in  a  lawful  deed, 
And  lawful  meaning  in  a  lawful  act ; 
Where  both  not  atn,  and  yet  a  ainfi&l  tmbL 
But  let  'a  about  it  [Enmi 


>  Rbb  Um  down  till  ha  foama  «t  the  month.     ■  Flaj/.     *  Importunau. 
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ACT    IV. 


I         SCENE  I.— Without  the  Florentine  Camp. 
Eater  French  Envoy ^  withjivi  or  six  soldiers  in  ambush. 

Fr.  Em.  He  can  oome  no  other  way  but  by  this 
h«l2e  corner.  When  yon  sally  upon  him,  epeak  what 
kTible  language  you  will :  though  you  understand  it 
Boi  yoonelyes,  no  matter ;  for  we  must  not  seem  to 
ondersMnd  hmi,  uniOKS  some  one  among  us,  whom  we 
ajhx  produee  for  an  interpreter. 

1  Sijld.  Good  captain,  let  me  be  the  interpreter. 

Fr.  Env.  Art  not  acquainted  with  him  ?  knows  he 
lot  thy  voiee  ? 

1  Sold,  No.  sir,  I  warrant  you. 

Fr  Em,  But  what  iinsy-woolsy  hast  thou  to  speak 
(oof  afisin? 

1  Said.  Even  such  as  you  speak  to  me. 
^  Ff.  Eav.  He  must  think  us  some  band  of  strangers 
r  the  adTorsaiys  entertainment.  Now,  he  hath  a 
snack  of  all  neighbouring  languages ;  therefore,  we 
Dittft  erery  one  be  a  man  of  his  own  fancy,  not  to  know 
vhat  we  speak  one  to  another ;  so  we  seem  to  know  is 
to  go  straight  to  our  purpose :  chough's  language,  gab- 
ble eDoagfa,  and  good  enough.  As  for  you,  interpreter, 
p»  mast  seem  very  politic.  But  couch,  ho !  here  he 
ecmes,  to  beguile  two  hours  in  a  sleep,  and  then  to 
rsiiun  sod  swear  the  lies  he  forges.  [They  stand  back.^ 
Enter  Parolles. 

Par.  Ten  o'clock :  within  these  three  hours 't  will  be 
time  enough  to  go  home.  What  shall  I  say  I  have 
CiHie  ?  It  must  be  a  very  plauaive  invention  that  car- 
n^  it.  They  begin  to  smoke  me,  and  disgraces  have 
s:  Ute  kno^Eed  too  often  at  my  door.  I  find,  my 
tocgne  is  too  foolhardy ;  but  my  heart  hath  the  fear  of 
Man  before  it,  and  of  his  creatures,  not  daring  the 
re;«3fts  of  my  tongue. 

Fr  Env.  [Aside.]  This  is  the  first  truth  that  e'er 
tkx  own  tongue  was  guilty  of. 

Par.  What  the  devil  should  move  me  to  undertake 
*J»  recovery  of  this  drum,  being  not  ignorant  of  the 
brpo^sibility,  and  knowing  I  had  no  such  purpose  ?  I 
fiist  ^ve  myself  some  hurts,  and  say,  I  got  them  in 
exploit.  Vet  slight  ones  will  not  carry  it :  they  will 
nx,  '^Cune  you  off  with  so  little  ?"  and  great  ones  I 
dirt  Bot  give.  Wherefore?  what's  the  instance? 
Tdzigiie,  I  must  put  you  into  a  butter- woman's  mouth, 
ifid  huy  myself  another  of  Bajazet's  mole,  if  you 
pncle  me  into  these  perils. 

Fr  Env.  [Aside.]  Is  it  possible,  he  should  know 
vhat  he  is,  and  be  that  he  is  ? 

Per.  I  would  the  cutting  of  my  garments  would 
KiTB  the  turn ;  or  the  breaking  of  my  Spanish  sword. 

Fr.  Env.  [Aside.]  We  cannot  afford  you  so. 

Par  Or  the  baring  of  my  beard ;  and  to  say,  it  was 
ia -Stratagem. 

Fr  Env.  [Aside.]  'T  would  not  do. 

Par.  Or  to  drown  my  clothes,  and  say  I  was  stripped. 

Ft.  Env.  [Aside.]  Hardly  serve. 

Psr.  Though  I  swore  I  leaped  from  the  window  of 
^  citadel — 

FrEno.  [Asidt.]  How  deep? 

Pv.  Thirty  fathom. 

Fr  Env.  [Aside.]  Three  great  oaths  would  scarce 
ei^  that  be  believed. 

Par  I  would  I  had  any  drum  of  the  enemy's :  I 

*^  Bvear  1  recovered  it. 


Fr.  Env.  [Aside.]  You  shall  hear  one  anon. 

Par.  A  drum,  now,  of  the  enemy's ! 

[Alarum  within, 

Fr.  Env.  Ihroea  movousus,  cargo,  cargo,  cargo. 

All.  Cargo,  cargo,  vUlianda  par  corbo,  cargo. 

Par.  0 !  ransom,  ransom !— -Do  not  hide  mine  eyes. 
[They  seize  atnd  blindfold  him. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  thromutdo  boskos. 

Par.  I  know  you  are  the  Muskos'  regiment ; 
And  I  shall  lose  my  life  for  want  of  language. 
If  there  be  here  German,  or  Dane,  low  Dutch, 
Italian,  or  French,  let  him  speak  to  me : 
I  will  discover  that  which  shall  undo 
The  Florentine. 

1  Sold.  Boskos  vauoado  2^^ 

I  understand  thee,  and  can  speak  thy  tongue.-^ 
Kerelybonto. — Sir, 

Betake  thee  to  thy  faith,  for  seventeen  poniards 
Are  at  thy  bosom. 

Par.  0! 

1  Sold.  0 !  pray,  pray,  pray. — 

Manka  revania  dtdche. 

Fr.  Env.  Oscorbidulehos  volivorcho. 

1 .  Sold.  The  general  is  content  to  spare  thee  yet, 
And,  hoodwink'd  as  thou  art,  will  lead  thee  on 
To  gather  from  thee :  haply,  thou  mayst  inform 
Something  to  save  thy  life. 

Par.  0  !  let  me  live, 

And  all  the  secrets  of  our  camp  I  '11  show. 
Their  force,  their  purposes ;  nay,  I  '11  speak  that 
Which  you  will  wonder  at. 

1  Sold.  But  wilt  thou  faithfully  ? 

Par.  If  I  do  not,  damn  me. 

1  Sold.  Acordo  linta. — 
Come  on ;  thou  art  granted  space. 

[Exit  mth  Parolles  guarded, 
Fr.  Env.  Go,  tell  the  count  Rousillon,  and  my  bro- 
ther, 
We  have  caught  the  woodcock,  and  will  keep  hiiQ 

muffled. 
Till  we  do  hear  from  them. 

2  Sold.  Captain,  I  will. 

Fr.  Env.  A'  will  betray  us  all  unto  ourselves : 
Inform  on  that. 

2  Sold.  So  I  will,  sir. 

Fr.  Env.  Till  then,  I'll  keep  hun  dark,  and  safely 
lock'd.  [Exewa. 

SCENE  II.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  Widow's 

House. 

Enter  Bxrtram  and  Diana. 

Ber.  They  told  me  that  your  name  was  Fontibell. 

Dia.  No,  my  good  lord,  Diana. 

Ber.  Titled  goddess, 

And  worth  it,  with  addition !    But,  fair  soul, 
In  your  fine  frame  hath  love  no  quality  ? 
If  the  quick  fire  of  youth  light  not  your  mind, 
You  are  no  maiden,  but  a  monument : 
When  you  are  dead,  you  should  be  such  a  one 
As  you  are  now,  for  you  are  cold  and  stone ;' 
And  now  you  should  be  as  your  mother  was, 
When  your  sweet  self  was  got. 

Dia.  She  then  was  honest. 

Ber.  So  should  you  be. 

Dm.  No: 
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ACT  17. 


My  mother  did  but  duty ;  iuch,  my  lord, 
As  you  owe  to  your  wife. 

Ber.  No  more  o'  that : 

I  pHythee,  do  not  strive  af^aingt  my  vows. 
I  was  compel  I'd  to  her ;  but  I  love  thee 
By  love's  own  sweet  constraint,  and  will  for  ever 
Do  theo  all  rights  of  service. 

Dia.  Ay,  so  you  serve  us, 

Till  we  serve  you ;  but  when  you  have  our  roses, 
You  barely  leave  our  thorns  to  prick  ourselves, 
And  mock  us  with  our  bareness. 

Ber,  How  have  I  sworn? 

Dia.  'T  is  not  the  many  oaths  that  make  the  truth, 
But  the  plain  single  vow,  that  is  vow'd  true.     • 
What  is  not  holy,  that  we  swear  not  by, 
But  take  the  highest  to  witness :  then,  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  I  should  swear  by  Jove's  great  attributes, 
I  lov'd  you  dearly,  would  you  believe  my  oaths. 
When  I  did  love  you  ill  ?  this  has  no  holding. 
To  swear  by  him,  whom  I  protest  to  love. 
That  I  will  work  against  him.    Therefore,  your  oaths 
Are  words,  and  poor  conditions,  but  unseal'd, 
Atleast,  in  my  opinion. 

Ber.  Change  it«  change  it. 

Be  not  so  holy-cruel :  love  is  holy, 
And  my  integrity  ne'er  knew  the  crafts, 
That  you  do  charge  men  with.    St-and  no  more  ofi^ 
But  give  thyself  unto  my  sick  desires, 
Who  theh  recover :  say,  thou  art  mine,  and  ever 
My  love,  as  it  begins,  shall  so  persever. 

Dia.  I  see,  that  men  make  hopes  in  such  a  suit^ 
That  we'll  forsake  ourselves.    Give  me  that  ring. 

Ber.  I  '11  lend  it  thee,  my  dear ;  but  have  no  power 
To  give  it  from  me. 

Dia.  Will  you  not,  my  lord  ? 

Ber.  It  is  an  honour  'longing  to  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors. 
Which  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose. 

Dia.  Mine  honour 's  such  a  ring : 

My  chastity 's  the  jewel  of  our  house. 
Bequeathed  down  from  many  ancestors, 
Which  't  were  the  greatest  obloquy  i'  the  world 
In  me  to  lose.    Thus,  your  own  proper  wisdom 
Brings  in  the  champion,  honour,  on  my  part 
Against  your  vain  assault. 

Ber.  Here,  take  my  ring : 

My  house,  mine  honour,  yea,  my  life  be  thine. 
And  I  '11  be  bid  by  thee. 

Dia.  When  midnight  comes,  knock  at  my  chamber 
window : 
I  '11  order  take  my  mother  shall  not  hear. 
Now  will  I  charge  you  in  the  band  of  truth. 
When  you  have  conquer'd  my  yet  maiden  bed. 
Remain  there  but  an  hour,  nor  speak  to  me. 
My  reasons  are  most  strong ;  and  you  shall  know  them. 
When  back  again  this  ring  shall  be  deliver'd : 
And  on  your  finger,  in  the  night,  I  '11  put 
Another  ring :  that  what  in  time  proceeds 
May  token  to  the  future  our  past  deeds. 
Adieu,  till  then ;  then,  fail  not.     You  have  won 
A  wife  of  me,  though  there  my  hope  be  none'. 

Ber.  A  heaven  on  earth  I  have  won  by  wooing  thee. 

[Exit. 

Dia.  For  which  live   long  to  thank  both  heaven 
and  me! 
You  may  so  in  the  end. 
My  mother  told  me  just  how  he  would  woo, 


I  f  •. :  make  wpM  in  raeh  a  i 
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As  if  she  sat  in 's  heart :  she  says,  all  men 

Have  the  like  oaths.    He  had  sworn  to  marry  me, 

When  his  wife 's  dead ;  therefore  I  '11  lie  with  him, 

When  I  am  buried.     Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid', 

Marry  that  will,  I  live  and  die  a  maid : 

Only,  in  this  disguise,  I  think 't  no  sin. 

To  cozen  him,  that  would  unjustly  win.  [But. 

SCENE  m.—The  Florentine  Camp. 

Enter  the  two  Frenchmen^  and  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Fr.  Gknt.  You  have  not  given  him  his  mother's  letter. 

Fr.  Env.  I  have  delivered  it  an  hour  since :  there  is 
something  in 't  that  stings  his  nature,  for  on  the  read* 
ing  it  he  changed  almost  into  another  man. 

Fr.  Gent.  He  has  much  worthy  blame  laid  upon  him, 
for  shaking  off  ao  good  a  wife,  and  bo  sweet  a  lady. 

Fr.  Env.  Especially  he  hath  incurred  the  everlasting 
displeasure  of  the  king,  who  had  even  tuned  his  bounty 
to  sing  happiness  to  him.  I  will  tell  you  a  thing,  bal 
you  shall  let  it  dwell  darkly  within  you. 

Fr.  Gent.  When  you  have  spoken  it,  H  is  dead,  and 
I  am  the  grave  of  it. 

Fr.  Env.  He  hath  perverted  a  young  gentlewoman, 
here  in  Florence,  of  a  most  chaste  renown,  and  this 
night  he  fleshes  his  will  in  the  spoil  of  her  honour :  he 
hath  given  her  his  monumental  ring,  and  thinKs  him< 
self  made  in  the  unchaste  composition. 

Fr.  Gent.  Now,  God  delay  our  rebellion:  as  we  ara 
ourselves,  what  things  are  we ! 

Fr.  Env.  Merely  our  own  traitors :  and  as  in  ths 
common  course  of  all  treasons,  we  still  see  them  reveal 
themselves,  till  they  attain  to  their  abhorred  ends,  so  he 
that  in  this  action  contrives  against  his  own  nobility^ 
in  his  proper  stream  o'erflows  himself. 

Fr.  Gent.  Is  it  not  most*  damnable  in  us,  to  be  trum« 
peters  of  our  unlawful  intents?  We  shall  not  then 
have  his  company  to-  night. 

Fr,  Env.  Not  till  after  midnight,  for  he  u  dieted  to 
his  hour. 

Fr.  Gent.  That  approaches  apace:  I  would  gladly 
have  him  see  his  companion'  anatomized,  that  he  mighl 
take  a  measure  of  his  own  judgment,  wherein  so  curi^ 
ously  he  had  set  this  counterfeit. 

Fr.  Env.  We  will  not  meddle  with  him  till  he  come 
for  his  presence  must  be  the  whip  of  the  other. 

Fr.  Gent.  In  the  mean  time,  what  hear  you  of  the« 
wars? 

Fr.  Env.  I  hear  there  is  an  overture  of  peace. 

Fr.  Gent.  Nay,  I  assure  you,  a  peace  concluded. 

Fr.  Env.  What  will  count  Rousillon  do  then  ?  will 
he  travel  higher,  or  return  again  into  France  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  I  perceive  by  this  demand  you  are  no 
altogether  of  his  council. 

Fr.  Env.  Let  it  be  forbid,  sir ;  so  should  I  be  a  grea 
deal  of  his  act. 

Fr.  Gent.  Sir,  his  wife  some  two  months  since  fle< 
from  his  house  ;  her  pretence  is  a  pilgrimage  to  sain 
j  Jaques  le  Grand,  which  holy  undertaking  with  mos 
I  austere  sanctimony  she  accomplished ;  and,  there  re 
siding,  the  tenderness  of  her  nature  became  as  a  prei 
I  to  her  grief;  in  fine,  made  a  groan  of  her  last  breath 
!  and  now  she  sings  in  heaven. 
!     Fr.  Env.  How  is  this  justified  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  The  stranger*  part  of  it  by  her  own  letters 
which  make  her  story  true,  even  to  the  point  of  hei 
death  :  her  death  itself,  which  oould  not  be  her  ofiio 
to  say,  is  oome,  and^  faithfully  confirmed  by  the  rectoi 
of  the  place. 
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Jr.  Ewo.  Hath  the  oonnt  all  this  intelligenee  ? 

Fr,  Gtnt,  Aj^  and  the  particular  oonfirmationa,  point 
ftnn  point,  to  the  full  arming  of  the  verity. 

Tr  Env.  I  am  heartily  aorry  that  he  '11  be  glad  of  this. 

Fr.  Gent.  How  mightily,  sometimes,  we  make  ua 
ttoforts  of  our  losses. 

fr.  Env.  And  how  mightily,  some  other  times,  we 
^ovn  oar  gain  in  tears.  The  great  dignity,  that  his 
Tiksoz  hath  here  acquired  for  him,  shall  at  home  be 
ejiwantered  with  a  shame  as  ample. 

Fr.  Gmt.  The  web  of  our  life  is  of  a  mingled  yam, 
food  ami  ill  together  :  our  virtues  would  be  proud,  if 
oar  Guilts  whipped  them  not ;  and  our  crimes  would 
jefpair,  if  they  were  not  cherished  by  our  virtues. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
Hov  now  ?  where 's  your  master  ? 

Sert.  He  met  the  duke  in  the  street,  sir,  of  whom 
be  hsth  taken  a  solemn  leave*  his  lordship  will  next 
monuiig  for  FVanee.  The  duke  hath  offered  him  letters 
d  coDuneodations  to  the  king. 

Fr.  En9.  They  shall  be  no  more  than  needful  there, 
if  tbtj  were  metre  than  they  can  commend. 
Enter  Bxrtram. 

Fr.  Gent.  They  cannot  be  too  sweet  for  the  king's 
tuToa».  Here 's  his  lordship  now. — ^How  now,  my 
lod !  is  H  nofr  after  midnight  ? 

Bn.  I  have  to-night  despatched  sixteen  businesses, 
a  DODtfa's  length  a^piece,  by  an  abstract  of  success :  I 
bare  oonge'd  with  the  duke,  done  my  adieu  with  his 
aeamt,  buried  a  wife,  mourned  for  her,  writ  to  my 
idr  mother  I  am  returning,  entertained  my  convoy ; 
sad  between  these  main  parcels  of  despatch  effected 
■lay  nicer  needs :  the  last  was  the  greatest,  but  that 
I  hire  not  ended  yet. 

Fr.  Ene.  If  the  business  be  of  any  difficulty,  and 
tkis  morning  your  departure  hence,  it  requires  haste  of 
pnr  lordship. 

Ber.  I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to 
^  of  it  hereafter.  But  shall  we  have  this  dialogue 
^e^neathe  fool  and  the  soldier?  Gome,  bring  forth 
tio  eoanterfeit  medal:  he  has  deceived  me,  like  a 
teble^meaning  prophesier. 

Fr.  Env.  Bring  him  forth.  [Exeunt  Soldiers.]  He 
^  at  i-  the  stocks  all  night,  poor  gallant  knave. 

Ber.  No  matter ;  his  heels  have  deserved  it^  in  usurp- 
m?  hL«  apors  so  long.     How  does  he  carry  himself? 

Fr.  Env.  I  have  told  your  lordship  already ;  the  stocks 
c»y  him.  Bat,  to  answer  you  as  you  would  be  un< 
t^tuxA.  he  weeps,  like  a  wench  that  had  shed  her 
Bi^t  He  hath  confessed  himself  to  Morgan,  whom 
^  mpfiQses  to  be  a  friar,  from  the  time  of  his  remem- 
^*«e,  to  this  very  instant  disaster  of  his  sitting  i'  the 
r^^  and  what  think  you  he  hath  confessed  ? 

Bn.  Nothing  of  me,  has  he  ? 

Fr.  Env.  His   confession  is  taken,  and  it  shall  be 
nd  to  his  faoe:  if  your  lordship  be  in 't,  as  I  believe 
<^  are,  you  must  have  the  patience  to  hear  it. 
Re-enter  Soldiers,  vnth  Parollks. 

Ber.  A  plague  upon  him  !  muffled  ?  he  can  say  no- 
^of  me:  hush!  hush! 

Fr.  Gent.  Hoodman*  comes ! — Portotartarossa. 

I  Sold.  He  calls  for  the  tortures :  what  will  yon  say 

nhoat  'em  ? 

fv.  1  will  eoofess  what  I  know  without  eonstraint : 

i  ye  pineh  me  like  a  pasty,  I  can  say  no  more. 
1  Sold.  Bo^o  ehimurko. 
fr.  Gent.  BoblOnndo  chieurmureo. 
1  Snld.  You  are  a  merciful  general.— Our  general 

^^  roa  answer  to  what  I  shall  ask  you  out  of  a  note. 


Par.  And  truly,  as  I  hope  to  live. 

1  Sold.  '^  First,  demand  of  him  how  many  hone  the 
duke  is  strong.''    What  say  you  to  that  ? 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand :  but  very  weak  and  un- 
serviceable :  the  troops  are  all  scattered,  and  the  com- 
manders very  poor  rogues,  upon  my  reputation  and 
credit,  and  as  I  hope  to  Uve. 

i  Sold.  Shall  I  set  down  your  answer  so  ? 

Par.  Do:  I'll  take  my  sacrament  on't,  how  and 
which  way  you  will. 

1  Sold.  All 's  one  to  him.' 

Ber.  What  a  past-saving  slave  is  this ! 

Fr.  Gent.  Y'  are  deceived,  my  lord :  this  is  monsieur 
Parolles,  the  gallant  militarist,  (that  was  his  own 
phrase)  that  had  the  whole  theorick  of  war  in  the  knot  of 
his  scsxf,  and  the  practice  in  the  chape'  of  his  dagger. 

Fr.  Env.  I  will  never  trust  a  man  again  for  keeping 
his  sword  clean ;  nor  believe  he  can  have  every  thing 
in  him  by  wearing  his  apparel  neatly. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  Five  or  six  thousand  horse,  I  said, — ^I  will  say 
true,— or  thereabouts,  set  down, — ^for  I  '11  speak  truth. 

Fr.  Gent.  He 's  very  near  the  truth  in  this. 

Ber.  But  I  con*  him  no  thanks  for 't,  in  the  natnra 
he  delivers  it. 

Par.  Poor  rogues,  I  pray  you,  say. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down. 

Par.  I  humbly  thank  you,  sir.  A  truth  'a  a  truth: 
the  rogues  are  marvellous  poor. 

1  Sold.  "  Demand  of  him,  of  what  strength  they 
are  a-foot."     What  say  you  to  that? 

Par.  By  my  troth,  sir,  if  I  were  to  live  this  present 
hour,  I  will  tell  true.  Let  me  see :  Spurio  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  Sebastian  so  many,  Corambus  so  many,  Jaques 
80  many ;  Guiltian,  Cosmo,  Lodowick,  and  Gratii,  two 
hundred  fifty  each;  mine  own* company,  Chitopher, 
Vaumond,  Bentii,  two  hundred  fifty  each :  so  that  the 
muster-file,  rotten  and  sound,  upon  my  life,  amounts 
not  to  fi^n  thousand  poll ;  half  of  the  which  dare 
not  shake  the  snow  from  off  their  cassodm,  lest  they 
shake  themselves  to  pieces. 

Ber.  What  shall  be  done  to  him  ? 

Fr.  Gent.  Nothing,  but  let  him  have  thanks.—* 
Demand  of  him  my  condition,  and  what  credit  I  have 
with  the  duke. 

1  Sold.  Well,  that 's  set  down.  <<  You  shall  demand 
of  him,  whether  one  captain  Dumaine  be  i'  the  camp, 
a  Frenchman :  what  his  reputation  is  with  the  duke, 
what  his  valour,  honesty,  and  expertness  in  wars :  or 
whether  he  thinks,  it  were  not  possible  with  well- 
weighing  sums  of  gold  to  corrupt  him  to  a  revolt." 
What  say  you  to  this  ?  what  do  you  know  of  it? 

Par.  I  beseech  you,  let  me  answer  to  the  particular 
of  the  intergatories :  demand  them  singly. 

1  Sold.  Ik)  you  know  this  captain  Dumaine  ? 

Par.  I  know  him :  he  was  a  botcher's  'prentice  in 
Paris,  from  whence  he  was  whipped  for  getting  the 
sheriff's  fool  with  child ;  a  dumb  innocent,  that  could 
not  say  him,  nay.  [Dumaine  lifts  up  his  hand  in  anger, 

Ber.  Nay,  by  your  leave^  hold  your  hands ;  though, 
I  know,  his  brains  are  forfeit  to  the  next  tile  that  falls. 

1  Sold.  Well,  is  this  captain  in  the  duke  of  Florence's 
camp? 

Par.  Upon  my  knowledge  he  is,  and  lousy. 

FV.  Gent.  Nay,  look  not  so  upon  me ;  we  shaU  heai 
of  your  lordship  anon. 

1  Sold.  What  is  his  reputation  with  the  duke  ? 

Par.  The  duke  knows  him  for  no  other  but  a  poor 
officer  of  mine,  and  writ  to  me  this  other  day  to  torn 
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liim  out  o'  the  band :  I  think,  I  have  his  letter  in  my 
pocket. 

i  Sold.  Marry,  we  HI  search. 

Poj",  In  good  sadness,  I  do  not  know:  either  it  is 
there,  or  it  is  upon  a  file,  with  the  duke's  other  letters, 
in  ray  tent. 

1  Sold.  Here  't  is ;  here 's  a  paper :  shall  I  read  it  to 
you? 

Par.  I  do  not  know  if  it  be  it,  or  no. 

Ber.  Our  interpreter  does  it  well. 

Fr.  Gent.  Excellently. 

1  Sold.  [Reads.]  "  Dian,  the  count's  a  fool,  and  full 
of  gold," — 

Par.  That  is  not  the  duke's  letter,  sir :  that  is  an 
advertisement  to  a  proper  maid  in  Florence,  one  IXana, 
to  take  heed  of  the  allurement  of  one  count  Rousillon, 
a  foolish  idle  boy,  but,  for  all  that,  very  ruttish.  I 
pray  you,  sir,  put  it  up  again. 

1  Sold.  Nay,  I  '11  read  it  first,  by  your  favour. 

Par.  My  meaning  in 't,  I  protest,  was  very  honest 
in  the  behalf  of  the  maid ;  for  I  knew  the  young 
count  to  be  a  dangerous  and  lascivious  boy,  who  is  a 
whale  to  virginity,  and  devours  up  all  the  fry  it  finds. 

5er.^  Damnable,  both-sides  rogue  ! 

1  Sold.  [Reads.]  "  When  he  swears  oaths,  bid  him 
drop  gold,  and  take  it ; 

After  he  scores,  he  never  pays  the  score : 
Half  won  is  match  well  made ;  match,  and  well  make  it : 

He  ne'er  pays  after  debts ;  take  it  before. 
And  say,  a  soldier,  Dian,  told  thee  this. 
Men  are  to  melP  with,  boys  are  not  to  kiss : 
For  count  of  this,  the  count 's  a  fool,  I  know  it. 
Who  pays  before,  but  not  where  he  does  owe  it. 
"Thine,  as  he  vow'd  to  thee  in  thine  ear, 
"Parolles." 

Ber.  He  shall  be  whipped  through  the  army,  with 
thifc  rhyme  in 's  forehead. 

Fr.  Env.  This  is  your  devoted  friend,  sir ;  the  mani- 
fold linguist,  and  the  armipotent  soldier. 

Ber.  I  could  endure  any  thing  before  but  i  cat,  and 
now  he 's  a  cat  to  me. 

1  Sold.  I  perceive,  sir,  by  our  general's  looks,  we 
shall  be  fain  to  hang  you. 

Par.  My  life,  sir,  in  any  case !  not  that  I  am  afraid 
to  die;  but  that,  my  offences  being  many,  I  would 
repent  out  the  remainder  of  nature.  Let  me  live,  sir, 
in  a  dungeon,  i'  the  stocks,  or  any  where,  so  I  may  live. 

1  Sold.  We  '11  see  what  may  be  done,  so  you  confess 
freely :  therefore,  once  more  to  this  captain  Dumaine. 
You  have  answered  to  his  reputation  with  the  duke, 
and  to  his  valour :  what  is  his  honesty  ? 

Par.  He  will  steal,  sir,  an  egg  out  of  a  cloister :  for 
rapes  and  ravishments  he  parallels  Nessus.  He  pro- 
fesses not  keeping  of  oaths;  in  breaking  them  he  is 
stronger  than  Hercules.  He  will  lie,  sir,  with  such 
volubility,  that  you  would  think  truth  were  a  fool. 
Drunkenness  is  his  best  virtue ;  for  he  will  be  swine- 
drunk,  and  in  his  sleep  he  does  little  harm,  save  to  his 
bed-clothes  about  him ;  but  they  know  his  conditions, 
and  lay  him  in  straw.  I  have  but  little  more  to  say, 
sir,  of  his  honesty :  he  has  every  thing  that  an  honest 
man  should  not  have;  what  an  honest  man  should 
have,  he  has  nothing. 

Fr.  Gent.  I  begin  to  love  him  for  this. 

Ber.  For  this  description  of  thine  honesty?  A  pox 
upon  him !  for  me  he  is  more  and  more  a  cat. 

1  Sold.  What  say  you  to  his  expertness  in  war  ? 

Par.  Faith,  sir,  he  has  led  the  drum  before  the 
English  tragedians, — to  belie  him,  I  will  not,— and 
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more  of  his  soldiership  I  know  not;  except,  in  that 
country,  he  had  the  honour  to  be  the  officer  at  a  place 
there  called  Mile-end,*  to  instruct  for  the  doubling  of 
files :  1  would  do  the  man  what  honour  1  can,  but  of 
this  I  am  not  certain. 

Fr.  Gent.  He  hath  out-villained  villany  so  far^  that 
the  rarity  redeems  him. 

Ber.  A  pox  on  him  !  he 's  a  eat  still. 

1  Sold.  His  qualities  being  at  this  poor  price,  I  need 
not  ask  you,  if  gold  will  corrupt  him  to  revolt. 

Par.  Sir,  for  a  quart  d^ecu*  he  will  sell  the  fee-simple 
of  his  salvation,  the  inheritance  of  it;  and  cut  the 
entail  from  all  remainders,  and  a  perpetual  suooessioii 
for  it  perpetually. 

1  Sold.  What 's  his  brother,  the  other  captain  Du- 
maine? 

Fr.  Env.  Why  does  he  ask  him  of  me  ? 

1  Sold.  What 'she? 

Par.  E'en  a  crow  o'  the  same  nest ;  not  altogether 
so  great  as  the  first  in  goodness,  but  greater  a  great 
deal  in  evil.  He  excels  his  brother  for  a  oowari,  yet 
his  brother  is  reputed  one  of  the  best  that  is.  In  a 
retreat  he  out-runs  any  lackey;  marry,  in  coming  on 
he  has  the  cramp. 

1  Sold.  If  your  life  be  saved,  will  yon  undertake  to 
betray  the  Florentine  ?  • 

Par.  Ay,  and  the  captain  of  his  horse,  count  Rou- 
sillon. 

1  Sold.  I'll  whisper  with  the  general,  and  know 
his  pleasure. 

Par.  [Aside.]  I  '11  no  more  drumming ;  a  plague  of 
all  drums !  Only  to  seem  to  deserve  well,  and  to 
beguile  the  supposition  of  that  lascivious  young  boy 
the  count,  have  I  run  into  this  danger.  Yet  who 
would  have  suspected  an  ambush,  where  I  was  taken? 

1  Sold.  There  is  no  remedy,  sir,  but  you  must  die. 
The  general  says,  you,  that  have  so  traitorously  dis- 
covered the  secrets  of  your  army,  and  made  such  pes- 
tiferous reports  of  men  very  nobly  held,  can  serve  the 
world  for  no  honest  use ;  therefore  you  most  die. 
Come,  headsman;  ofi*  with  his  head. 

Par.  0  Lord,  sir;  let  me  live,  or  let  me  see  my 
death  ! 

1  Sold.  That  shall  you ;  and  take  your  leave  of  all 
your  friends.  [Unmuffling  him. 

So,  look  about  you  :  know  you  any  here  ? 

Ber.  Good-morrow,  noble  captain. 

Fr.  Env.  God  bless  you,  captain  ParoUes. 

Fr.  Gent.  God  save  you,  noble  captain. 

Fr.  Env.  Captain,  what  greeting  will  yon  to  my 
lord  Lafeu?    I  am  for  France. 

Fr.  Gent.  Good  captain,  will  you  give  me  a  copy  of 
the  sonnet  you  writ  to  Diana  in  behalf  of  the  count 
Rousillon  ?  an  I  were  not  a  very  coward,  I  'd  compel  it 
of  you ;  but  fare  you  well. 

[Bixeunt  Bertram,  Frenchmen,  Ift. 

1  Sold.  You  are  undone,  captain;  all  but  your  loiii^ 
that  has  a  knot  on 't  yet. 

Par.  Who  cannot  be  crushed  with  a  plot  ? 

1  Sold.  If  you  could  find  out  a  country  where  hot  , 
women  were,  that  had  received  so  much  shame,  you 
might  begin  an  impudent  jiation.    Fare  you  well,  sir; 
I  am  for  France  too :  we  shall  speak  of  you  there.  [Exit. 

Par.  Yet  am  I  thankful :  >f  my  heart  were  great, 
'T  would  burst  at  this.    Captain  I  '11  be  no  more ; 
But  I  will  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep  as  soft 
As  captain  shall :  simply  the  thing  I  am 
Shall  make  me  live.    Who  knows  himself  a  bngS*'^  ' 
Let  him  fear  this ;  for  it  will  come  to 
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nut  every  braggart  shall  be  foiond  an  an. 
I  Rdit,  sword !  oool,  bliushea  !  and  Parolles.  live 
I  ^'e$l  in  ihame !  being  fool'd,  by  foolery  thrive ! 

There 's  place  and  mean*  for  every  man  alive. 

lUtftertheoL  [Exit. 

SCLVE  IV.— Florence.    A  Room  in  the  WidoVs 
House. 
Enter  Halena,  Widow,  and  Diana. 
Ed,  That  yon  may  well  perceive  1  have  not  wrong'd 

TOO, 

(Ise  of  the  greatest  in  the  Christian  world 

SiitU  be  my  surety ;  'fore  whose  throne,  't  is  needful, 

Lt  I  on  perfect  mine  intents,  to  kneel. 

Tune  ma  I  did  him  a  desired  office, 

[lev  &lmoet  as  his  life  ;  which  gratitude 

TluiDUfh  flinty  Tartar's  bosom  would  peep  forth 

Ajjd  answer,  thanks.     I  duly  am  informed, 

ilii  gnoe  is  at  Marseilles,  to  which  place 

We  have  oonvenient  convoy.     You  must  know, 

1  m  5appo8ed  dead :  the  army  breaking, 

My  hu5baDd  hies  him  home ;  where,  heaven  aiding, 

Afiii  by  the  leave  of  my  good  lord  the  king, 

Wf 'II  he  before  our  welcome. 

Wid.  Gentle  madam, 

S(n  never  had  a  servant,  to  whose  trust 
Yoor  bnanesB  was  more  welcome. 

M  Nor  you,  mistress, 

Erer  a  friend,  whose  thoughts  more  truly  labour 
To  weompenae  your  love  :  doubt  not,  but  heaven 
Hiuli  broQfht  me  up  to  be  your  daughter's  dower, 
A>  11  hath  fated  her  to  be  my  motive, 
kd  helper  to  a  husband.     But  0,  strange  men  ! 
That  eaa  saeh  sweet  use  make  of  what  they  hate, 
WbfB  saney  trusting  of  the  cozen'd  thoughts 
Ml«  the  pitchy  night !  so  lust  doth  play 
7.th  That  it  loathes,  for  that  which  is  away. 
Eot  more  of  this  hereafter. — ^You,  Diana, 
Tsiier  my  poor  instmeiions,  yet  must  suffer 
Sasething  in  my  behalf. 

Dis.  Let  death  and  honesty 

So  with  yoor  impositions,  I  am  yours 
Tf^fl  your  will  to  suffer. 

M.  Yet,  I  pray  you : 

fiat  with  the  world*  the  time  will  bring  on  summer, 
^^?B  briars  shall  have  leaves  as  well  as  thorns, 
i-ci  be  as  sweet  as  sharp.     We  must  away ; 
Ofirwasgon  is  prepared,  and  time  reviles*  us  : 
^lti  swell  that  enda  well :"  still  the  fine 's  the  crown; 
^^er  the  oourse,  the  end  is  the  renown. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENI  T.— iRousillon.    A  Room  in  the  Countxss's 
Palace. 
Enter  CouirrKss,  Lafku,  and  Clown. 

^/-  No,  no,  no ;  your  son  was  misled  with  a  snipt- 
ta&ta  feUew  there,  whose  villanous  saf&on*  would 
kit  made  all  the  unbaked  and  doughy  youth  of  a 
^^  in  his  colour :  your  daughter-in-law  had  been 
1^  at  this  hour,  and  your  son  here  at  home,  more 
i^^ueed  by  the  king,  than  by  that  red-tailed  humble- 
^I«peakof. 

C»a2.  I  would  I  had  not  known  him.  It  was  the 
^  of  the  most  virtuous  gentlewoman,  that  ever 
KL'B*e  had  praise  for  creating :  if  she  had  partaken  of 
BT  ^h.  and  ooet  me  the  dearest  groans  of  a  mother, 
'  ^  not  have  owed  her  a  more  rooted  love. 


Laf.  'T  was  a  good  lady,  'twas  a  good  lady :  we  raa> 
pick  a  thousand  salads,  ere  we  light  on  such  another 
herb. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  she  was  the  sweet  marjoram  of  the 
salad,  or,  rather  the  herb  of  grace. 

Laf.  They  are  not  pot-herbs*,  you  knave:  they  are 
nose-herbs. 

Clo.  I  am  no  great  Nebuchadnezzar,  sir ;  I  have  no' 
much  skill  in  grass. 

Laf.  Whether  dost  thou  profess  thyself,  a  knave,  ox 
a  fool? 

Clo.  A  fool,  sir,  at  a  woman's  service,  and  a  knave 
at  a  man's. 

Laf.  Your  distinction  ? 

Clo.  1  would  cozen  the  man  of  his  wife,  and  do  his 
service. 

Laf.  So  you  were  a  knave  at  his  service,  indeed 

Clo.  And  I  would  give  his  wife  my  bauble*,  sir,  to 
do  her  service. 

Laf.  I  will  subscribe  for  thee,  thou  art  both  knave 
and  fool. 

Clo.  At  your  service. 

Laf  No,  no,  no. 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  if  I  cannot  serve  you,  I  can  serve  as 
great  a  prince  as  you  are. 

Laf  Who 's  that?  a  Frenchman? 

Cio.  Faith,  sir,  a'  has  an  English  name*;  but  his 
phisnomy  is  more  hotter  in  France,  than  there. 

Laf  What  prince  is  that? 

Clo.  The  black  prince,  sir ;  alias,  the  prince  of  dark- 
ness ;  alias,  the  devil. 

Laf.  Hold  thee,-  there 's  my  purse.  I  give  thee  not 
this  to  suggest  thee  from  thy  master  thou  talkest  of: 
serve  him  still. 

Clo.  I  am  a  woodland  fellow,  sir,  that  always  loved 
a  great  fire :  and  the  master  I  speak  of,  ever  keeps  a 
good  tire.  But,  sure,  he  is  the  prince  of  the  world ;  let 
the  nobility  remain  in's  court.  I  am  for  the  house 
with  the  narrow  gate,  which  I  take  to  be  too  little  for 
pomp  to  enter :  some,  that  humble  themselves,  may ; 
but  the  many  will  be  too  chill  and  tender,  and  they  '11 
be  for  the  flowery  way,  that  leads  to  the  broad  gate, 
and  the  great  fire. 

Lrf.  Go  thy  ways,  I  begin  to  be  Sp-weary  of  thee ; 
and  f  tell  thee  so  before,  because  I  would  not  fall  out 
with  thee.  Go  thy  ways  :  let  my  horses  be  well  looked 
to,  without  any  t^cks. 

Clo.  If  I  put  any  tricks  upon  'em,  sir,  they  shall  be 
jades'  tricks,  which  are  their  own  right  by  the  law  of 
nature.  [Exit 

Laf  A  shrewd  knave,  and  an  unhappy*. 

Count.  So  a'  is.  My  lord,  that 's  gone,  made  himself 
much  sport  out  of  him :  by  his  auUiority  he  remains 
here,  which  he  thinks  is  a  patent  for  his  sauciness: 
an<L  indeed,  he  has  no  plaoe*^  but  runs  where  he  will. 

Laf  I  like  him  well ;  't  is  not  amiss.  And  I  was 
about  to  tell  you,  since  I  heard  of  the  good  lady's 
death,  and  that  my  lord,  your  son,  was  upon  his  return 
home,  I  moved  the  king,  my  master,  to  speak  in  the 
behalf  of  my  daughter ;  which,  in  the  minority  of  them 
both,  his  majesty,  oat  of  a  self-graeious  remembrance, 
did  first  propose.  His  highness  hath  promised  me  to  do 
it ;  and  to  stop  up  the  displeasure  he  hath  conoeived 
against  your  son,  there  is  no  fitter  matter.  How  does 
your  ladyship  like  it  ? 

Count.  With  very  much  content,  my  lord;  and  I 
wish  it4iappily  effeeted. 


in  f.  •      *  Sdfnn  wm  nted  to  color  itarab,  a  jellow  kno  boinf  then  fMhionabl*  in  dren.    It  wni  alw  vmi 
*  aftljul-k«rbB  :  in  f.  «.     *  A  short  stick,  with  a  foolV  head,  or  a  imall  flfnre,  at  the  end  of  it.    An  inilated  bladder  wu  , 
*  Old  oopios :  maiae.      '  Miuhitvous.     *  pace  :  in  f  e. 
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Xa/.  His  highness  oomes  post  from  Marseilles,  of  as 
able  body  as  when  he  numbered  thirty :  a'  will  be  here 
to-morrow,  or  I  am  deceived  by  him  that  in  such  intel- 
ligence hath  seldom  failed. 

Count.  It  rejoices  me  that  I  hope  I  shall  see  him  ere 
I  die.  I  have  letters  that  my  son  will  be  here  to-night : 
I  shall  beseech  your  lordship,  to  remain  with  me  till 
they  meet  together. 

Laf,  Madam,  I  was  thinking  with  what  manners  I 
might  safely  be  admitted. 

Count.  You  need  but  plead  your  honourable  privilege. 

Laf.  Lady,  of  that  I  have  made  a  bold  charter;  but, 
I  thank  my  God,  it  holds  yet. 


Re-enter  Clown, 

Clo.  0,  madam !  yonder 's  my  lord  your  son  with  a 
patch  of  velvet  on 's  face :  whether  there  be  a  sear 
imder  it,  or  no,  the  velvet  knows;  but  'tis  a  goodly 
patch  of  velvet.  His  left  cheek  is  a  cheek  of  two  pile 
and  a  half,  but  his  right  cheek  is  worn  bare. 

Laf.  A  scar  nobly  got,  or  a  noble  scar,  is  a  goo«* 
livery  of  honour ;  so,  belike,  is  that. 

Clo.  But  it  is  your  carboxiadoed  face. 

Laf.  Let  us  go  see  your  son,  I  pray  you :  I  long  ti 
talk  with  the  young  noble  soldier. 

Clo.  'Faith,  there 's  a  dozen  of  'em,  with  delicate  fine 
hats,  and  most  courteous  feathers,  which  bow  the  head, 
and  nod  at  every  man.  [£xnmf. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  L— Marseilles.  A  Street. 

Enter  H£lxna,  Widow,  and  Diana,  with  two 

Attendants. 

Hel.  But  this  exceeding  posting,  day  and  night, 
Must  wear  your  spirits  low :  we  cannot  help  it ; 
But,  since  you  have  made  the  days  and  nights  as  one, 
To  wear  your  gentle  limbs  in  my  affairs. 
Be  bold,  you  do  so  grow  in  my  requital, 
As  nothing  can  unroot  you.    In  happy  time, 
Enter  a  Gentleman^  a  Stranger.^ 
This  man  may  help  me  to  his  majesty's  ear, 
If  he  would  spend  his  power. — God  save  you,  sir. 

Gent.  And  you. 

Hel.  Sir,  I  have  seen  you  in  the  court  of  France. 

Gent.  I  have  been  sometimes  there. 

Hel.  I  do  presume,  sir,  that  you  are  not  fallen 
From  the  report  that  goes  upon  your  goodness ; 
And  therefore,  goaded  with  most  sharp  oc^oasionf 
Which  lay  nice  manners  by,  I  put  you  to 
The  use  of  your  own  virtues,  for  the  Yrtdch 
I  shall  continue  thankful. 

Gent.  What 's  your  will  ? 

Hel.  That  it  will  please  you 
To  give  this  poor  petition  to  the  king. 
And  aid  me  with  that  store  of  power  you  have. 
To  come  into  his  presence.  [Giving  it  to  him. 

Gent.  The  king 's  not  here. 

Hel.  Not  here,  sir  ? 

Gent.  Not,  indeed : 

He  hence  remoVd  last  night,  and  with  more  haste 
Than  is  his  use. 

Wid.  Lord,  how  we  lose  our  pains ! 

Hel.  All 's  well  that  ends  well  yet, 
Though  time  seem  so  adverse,  and  means  unfit. — 
I  do  beseech  you,  whither  is  he  gone  ? 

Gent.  Marry,  as  I  take  it,  to  Rousillon ; 
Whither  I  am  goin^ 

Hel.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir, 

Since  you  are  like  to  see  the  king  before  me. 
Commend  the  paper  to  his  gracious  hand ; 
Which,  I  presume,  shall  render  you  no  blame, 
But  rather  make  you  thank  your  pains  for  it. 
I  will  come  after  you,  with  what  good  speed 
Our  means  wiU  make  us  means. 

Gent.  This  I  '11  do  for  you. 

Hel.  And  you  shall  find  yourself  to  be  well  thank'd, 
Whatever  falls  more. — ^We  must  to  horse  again : — 
Go,  go,  provide.  [Exeunt. 

*  a  gtntU  Aitringtr :  in  f.  9      ■  This  worl  it  not  add«d  ia  f.  •. 


SCENE  n.— Rousillon.    The  inner  Court  of  the 

Countess's  Palace. 

Enter  Clown,  and  Parolles,  ill-favoured.* 

Par.  Good  monsieur  Lavatch,  give  my  lord  Lafeu 
this  letter.  I  have  ere  now^  sir,  been  better  known  to 
you,  when  I  have  held  familiarity  with  fresher  clothes; 
but  I  am  now,  sir,  muddied  in  fortune's  mood,  and 
smell  somewhat  strong  of  her  strong  displeasure. 

Clo.  Truly,  fortune's  displeasure  is  but  sluttish,  if  it 
smell  so  strongly  as  thou  speakest  of:  I  will  henceforth 
eat  no  fish  of  fortune's  buttering.  Pr'ythee,  allow  the 
wind. 

Par.  Nay,  you  need  not  to  stop  your  noee,  sir :  I 
spake  but  by  a  metaphor. 

Clo.  Indeed,  sir,  if  your  metaphor  stink,  I  will  stop 
^ny  nose ;  or  against  any  man's  metaphor.  Pr'ythee, 
get  thee  farther. 

Par.  Pray  you,  sir,  deliver  me  this  paper. 

Clo.  Foh  !  pr'ythee,  stand  away :  a  paper  from  foi  • 
tune's  close-stool  to  give  to  a  nobleman !  Look,  here 
he  comes  himself. 

Enter  Lafeu. 

Here  is  a  pur  of  fortune's,  sir,  or  of  fortune's  cat, 
(but  not  a  musk-cat)  that  has  fallen  into  the  unclean 
fishpond  of  her  displeasure,  and,  as  he  says,  is  muddied 
withal.  Pray  you,  sir,  use  the  carp  as  you  may,  for  h6 
looks  like  a  poor,  decayed,  ingenious,  foolish,  rascally 
knave.  I  do  pity  his  distress  in  my  smiles  of  comfort, 
and  leave  him  to  your  lordship.  [Exit  Clown. 

Par.  My  lord,  I  am  a  man  whom  fortune  hath 
cruelly  scratched. 

Laf.  And  what  would  you  have  me  to  do  ?  't  is  too 
late  to  pare  her  nails  now.  Wherein  have  you  played 
the  knave  with  fortune,  that  she  should  scratch  you. 
who  of  herself  is  a  good  lady,  and  would  not  hare 
knaves  thrive  long  under  her  ?  There 's  a  guart  decu 
for  you.  Let  the  justices  make  you  and  fortune  friendf ; 
I  am  for  other  business. 

Par.  I  beseech  your  honour  to  hear  me  one  single 
word. 

Laf.  You  beg  a  single  penny  more :  oome,  you  shall 
ha 't ;  save  your  word. 

Par.  My  name,  my  good  lord,  is  ParoUee. 

Laf.  You  beg  more  than  one  word,  then. — Cox'  my 
passion !  give  me  your  hand. — ^How  does  your  dium  ? 

Par.  0,  my  good  lord !  you  were  the  first  that  found 
me.  [thee 

Laf.  Was  1,  in  sooth?  andlwasthe  fintthal  loH 
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Par.  It  lies  in  you,  my  lord,  to  bring  me  in  some 
gFKf,  for  you  did  luring  me  out. 

Laf.  Out  upon  thee,  knaTe !  dost  thou  put  upon  me 
a:  onee  both  the  office  of  €rod  and  the  devil  ?  one 
bns^  thee  in  grace,  and  the  other  brings  thee  out. 
[Tnaipds  sound.]  The  king 's  coming ;  I  know  by  his 
trufflpeU. — Sirrah,  inquire  farther  after  me :  1  had  talk 
of  Toa  last  night.  Though  yoa  are  a  fool  and  a  knave, 
yw  diail  eat :  go  to,  follow. 
j  '  Par .  I  praise  God  for  you.  [Exeunt, 

SOLVE  ni.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Countess's 
Palace. 
FloariJ^    Enter  King,  Countxss.  Lajxu,  Lords, 

Gentlemen,  Guards,  (fc, 
Ixn%.  We  lost  a  jewel  of  her,  and  our  esteem 
Was  made  much  poorer  by  it;  but  your  son, 
Ai  mad  in  folly,  lack'd  the  sense  to  know 
Her  estioiation  home. 

Cijtad.  'T  is  past,  my  liege ; 

Aod  I  beseech  your  majesty  to  make  it 
Nitaral  rebellion,  done  i'  the  blaze'  of  youth : 
When  oil  and  fire,  too  strong  for  reason's  foroe, 
Oerbe&re  it,  and  bums  on. 

Im^.  My  honour'd  lady, 

1  hare  forgiTen  and  forgotten  all, 
Tbcosh  my  revenges  were  high  bent  upon  him, 
Aiid  wmtch'd  the  time  to  shoot. 

Uf.  This  I  must  say. — 

^t  QTst  I  beg  my  pardon^ — the  young  lord 
M  to  his  majesty,  his  mother,  and  his  lady, 
(Maoe  of  mighty  note,  but  to  himself 
'[\jt  greatest  wrong  of  all :  he  lost  a  wife, 
Wbose  beauty  did  astonish  the  survey 
Of  ndiest  eyes ;  whose  words  all  ears  took  captive ; 
Wbwe  dear  perfection  hearts  that  scomM  to  serve 
HiUfibly  eall'd  mistress. 

J^tAf .  Praising  what  is  lost 

SLkes  the    remembrance   dear.  —  Well,    call    him 

hithw. 
We  lie  reoonciFd,  and  the  first  view  shall  kill 
All  repetition. — Let  him  not  ask  our  pardon: 
Die  Qstare  of  his  great  ofience  is  dead, 
ks^  deeper  than  oblivion  we  do  bury 
Tae  iooensing  relics  of  it :  let  him  approach, 
A  BTanger,  no  offender :  and  inform  hun, 
Su  I  IS  our  will  he  should. 
(ktd,  I  shall,  my  liege.     [Exit  Gentleman 

I      Kmg.  What  says  he  to  your  daughter?  have  you 
!  spoke? 

Is/  All  that  he  is  hath  reference  to  your  high- 
ness. 
tm^.  Then  shall  we  have  a  match.    I  have  letters 
£ent  me. 
that  set  him  high  in  fame. 
I  Enter  Bbrtram. 

I      Inf.  He  looks  well  on 't. 

KUz.  I  am  not  a  day  of  season, 
hf  th  m  may^st  see  a  sunshine  and  a  hail 
iiiae IS  once ;  but  to  the  brightest  beams 
rn^.raf ted  clouds  give  way :  so  stand  thou  forth ; 
Tbe  time  ii  fair  again. 

^T.  My  high  repented  blames, 

^^  sorereign,  pardon  to  me. 

&m^  All  is  whole ; 

^  one  word  more  of  the  consumed  time. 
^'s  take  the  instant  by.  the  forward  top, 
P^r  ve  are  old,  and  on  our  quickest  decrees 


Th'  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  time 
Steals,  ere  we  can  effect  them.    You  remember 
The  daughter  of  this  lord. 

Ber.  Admiringly. 

My  liege,  at  first 

I  stuck  my  choice  upon  bar,  ere  my  heart 
Durst  make  too  bold  a  herald  of  my  tongue : 
Where  the  impression  of  mine  eye  infixing, 
Contempt  his  scornful  perspective  did  lend  me, 
Which  warp'd  the  line  of  every  other  favour, 
SoomM  a  fair  colour,  or  express'd  it  stolen. 
Extended  or  contracted  all  proportions, 
To  a  most  hideous  object.    Thence  it  came, 
That  she,  whom  all  men  prais'd,  and  whom  myself 
Since  I  have  lost,  have  lov'd,  was  in  mine  eye 
The  dust  that  did  offend  it. 

King.  Well  excns'd : 

That  Ihou  didst  love  her  strikes  some  scores  away 
From  the  great  compt.    But  love,  that  comes  too  late^ 
Like  a  remorseful  pardon  slowly  carried. 
To  the  great  sender  turns  a  sore'  offence, 
Crying,  that 's  good  that 's  gone.    Our  rash  faults 
Make  trivial  price  of  serious  things  we  have, 
Not  knowing  them,  until  we  know  their  grave : 
Oft  our  displeasures,  to  ourselves  ux^ust^ 
Destroy  our  friends,  and  after  weep  their  dust; 
Our  own  love,  waking,  cries  to  see  what 's  done,' 
While  bhamehil  hate  sleeps  out  the  afternoon. 
Be  this  sweet  Helen's  knell,  and  now  forget  her. 
Send  forth  your  amorous  token  for  fair  Maudlin : 
The  main  consents  are  had;  and  here  we  'U  stey 
To  see  our  widower's  second  marriage-day. 

Laf,  Which  better  than  the  first,  0,  dear  heaven, 
bless !« 
Or,  ere  they  meet,  in  me,  0  nature,  cease*. 
Come  on,  my  son,  in  whom  my  house's  name 
Must  be  digested,  give  a  favour  from  you, 
To  sparkle  in  the  spirite  of  my  daughter, 
That  she  may  quickly  come. — ^By  my  old  beard. 
And  every  hair  that 's  on 't,  Helen*  that 's  dead, 
Was  a  sweet  creature :  such  a  ring  as  this, 
The  last  time  ere  she'  took  her  leave  at  court, 
I  saw  upon  her  finger. 

Bet,  Hers  it  was  not. 

King,  Now,  pray  you,  let  me  see  it ;  for  mine  eye, 
While  I  was  speaking,  oft  was  fasten'd  to 't. — 
This  ring  was  mine ;  and,  when  I  gave  it  Helen, 
I  bade  her,  if  her  fortunes  ever  stood 
Necessitied  to  help,  that  by  this  token 
I  would  relieve  her.    Had  you  that  craft  to  reave  bar 
Of  what  should  stead  her  most  ? 

Ber.  My  gracious  sovereign, 

Howe'er  it  pleases  you  to  take  it  so. 
The  ring  was  never  hers. 

Count,  Son,  on  my  life, 

I  have  seen  her  wear  it;  and  she  reckon'd  it 
At  her  life's  rate. 

Laf,  I  am  sure  I  saw  her  wear  it. 

Ber,  You  are  deceiv'd :  my  lord,  she  never  saw  it 
In  Florence  was  it  from  a  easement  thrown  me, 
Wrapp'd  in  a  paper,  which  eontain'd  the  name 
Of  her  that  threw  it.    Noble  she  was,  and  thought 
I  stood  engag'd ;  but  when  I  had  subecrib'd 
To  mine  own  fortune,  and  inform'd  her  fully 
I  could  not  answer  in  that  course  of  honour 
As  she  had  made  the  overture,  she  ceas'd, 
In  heavy  satisfaction^  and  would  never 
Receive  the  ring  agam. 

'  ^  ia« :  in  t  e.     >  aoor :  in  f.  a.     a  Thia  and  tha  next  Una  ara  anaad  by  tha  MS.  amaadatvr  of  tha  folio,  1633.    « 1  •.  MrifB  tUa  sal  tb« 
*(c  Laa  ts  daa  Conntaaa.      *  Old  oopias  :  eaaaa.      *  ara  T  :  in  f.  a. 
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King.  Plntos  higiielf, 

That  knows  the  tinot  and  mnltiplyifig  medicine/ 
Hath  not  in  nature's  mysten  more  science, 
Than  I  have  in  this  ring :  H  was  mine,  't  was  Helen's, 
Whoever  gave  it  you.    Then,  if  you  know 
That  you  are  well  acquainted  with 't  yourself. 
Confess  't  was  hers,  and  by  what  rough  enforcement 
You  got  it  from  her.    She  oalPd  the  saints  to  surety, 
That  she  would  never  put  it  from  her  finger, 
Unless  she  gave  it  to  yourself  in  bed. 
Where  you  have  never  come,  or  sent  it  us 
Upon  her  great  disaster. 

Ber.  She  never  saw  it. 

King.  Thou  speak'st  it  falsely,  as  I  love  mine  honour. 
And  mak'st  conjectural  fears  to  come  into  me^ 
Which  I  would  fain  shut  out.    If  it  should  prove 
That  thou  art  so  inhuman, — -^t  will  not  prove  so ;— - 
And  yet  I  know  not : — ^thou  didst  hate  her  deadly, 
And  she  is  dead ; — which  nothing,  but  to  close 
Her  eyes  myself,  could  win  me  to"  believe, 
More  than  to  see  this  ring. — ^Take  him  away. — 

t  Guards  seize  Bertram. 
e  matter  fall, 
Shall  tax  my  fears  of  little  vanity. 
Having  vainly  fear'd  too  little. — Away  with  him ! 
We  '11  sift  this  matter  farther. 

Ber.  If  you  shall  prove 

This  ring  was  ever  here,  you  shall  as  easy 
Prove  that  I  husbanded  her  bed  in  Florence, 
Where  yet  she  never  was.      [Exit  Bertram,  guarded. 
Enter  the  Gentleman,  a  Stranger.* 

King,  I  am  wrapp'd  in  dismal  thinkmgs. 

Gent.  Gracious  sovereign, 

Whetiier  I  have  been  to  blame,  or  no,  I  know  not : 
Here 's  a  petition  from  a  Florentine, 
Who  hath,  for  four  or  five  removes,  come  short 
To  tender  it  herself.     I  undertook  it, 
Vanqubh'd  thereto  by  the  fair  grace  and  speech 
Of  the  poor  suppliant  who  by  this,  I  know. 
Is  here  attending :  her  business  looks  in  her 
With  an  importing  visage;  and  she  told  me, 
In  a  sweet  verbal  brief,  it  did  concern 
Your  highness  with  herself. 

King.  [Reads.]  "Upon  his  many  protestations  to 
marry  me,  when  his  wife  was  dead,  I  blush  to  say  it, 
he  won  me.  Now  is  the  count  Rousillon  a  widower : 
his  vows  are  forfeited  to  me,  and  my  honour 's  paid  to 
him.  He  stole  from  Florence,  taking  no  leave,  and  I 
follow  him  to  his  country  for  justice.  Grant  it  me,  0 
king !  in  you  it  best  lies ;  otherwise  a  seducer  flour- 
ishes, and  a  poor  maid  is  undone.    "  Diana  Capilet." 

Laf.  I  will  buy  me  a  son-in-law  in  a  fair,  and  toll' 
him :  for  this,  I  '11  none  of  him. 

King.  The  heavens  have  thought  well  on  thee,  Lafeu, 
To  bring  forth  this  discovery. — Seek  these  suitors. — 
Go  speedily,  and  bring  again  the  count. 

[Exeunt  Gentleman,  and  some  Attendants. 
I  am  afeard,  the  life  of  Helen,  lady, 
Was  foully  snatch'd. 

Count.  Now,  justice  on  the  doers ! 

Re-^nter  Bertram,  guarded. 

King.  I  wonder,  sir,  for,  wives  are  monsters  to  yon,* 
And  that  you  fiy  them  as  you  swear  them  lordship, 
Yet  you  desire  to  marry. — What  woman 's  that? 
Re-enter  Gentleman^  with  Widow,  and  Diana. 

Dia.  I  am,  my  lord,  a  wretched  Florentine. 
Derived  from  the  ancient  Capilet :  [Kneeling.* 


My  suit,  as  I  do  understand,  you  know, 
And  therefore  know  how  far  I  may  be  pitied, 

Wid.  I  am  her  mother,  sir,  whose  age  and  honour 
Both  sufier  under  this  complaint  we  bring. 
And  both  shall  cease,  without  your  remedy. 

King.  Gome  hither,  county*.    Do  you  knowtiieie 
women? 

Ber.  My  lord,  I  neither  ean,  nor  will  deny 
But  that  I  know  them.    Do  they  charge  me  farther? 

Dia.  Why  do  you  look  so  strange  upon  your  wife  ? 

[Rising: 

Ber.  She 's  none  of  mine,  my  lord. 

Dia.  If  you  shall  mairy, 

You  give  away  this  hand,  and  that  is  mine ; 
You  give  away  heaven's  vows,  and  those  are  mine ; 
You  give  away  myself,  which  is  known  mine ; 
For  I  by  vow  am  so  embodied  yours. 
That  she  which  marries  you  must  marry  ma ; 
Either  both,  or  none. 

Laf.  [To  Bertram.]  Your  refutation  comet  too 
short  for  my  daughter :  you  are  no  husband  for  her. 

Ber.  My  lord,  this  is  a  fond  and  desperate  creature, 
Whom  sometime  I    have  laugh'd  with.    Let   your 

highness 
Lay  a  more  noble  thought  upon  mine  honour, 
Than  so  to  think  that  I  would  sink  it  here.        [friend, 

King.  Sir,  for  my  thoughts,  you  have  them  ill  to 
Till  your  deeds  gain  them :  fairer  prove  your  hononr, 
Than  in  my  thought  it  lies. 

Dia.  Good  my  lord, 

Ask  him  upon  his  oath,  if  he  does  thmk 
He  had  not  my  virginity. 

King.  What  say'st  thou  to  her? 

Ber.  She 's  impudent,  my  lord; 

And  was  a  conmion  gamester  to  the  camp. 

Dia.  He  does  me  wrong,  my  lord :  if  I  were  so, 
He  might  have  bought  me  at  a  common  price : 
Do  not  believe  him.    0  !  behold  this  hng, 
Whose  high  respect,  and  rich  validity. 
Did  lack  a  parallel ;  yet,  for  all  that. 
He  gave  it  to  a  commoner  o'  the  camp. 
If  I  be  one. 

Count.  He  blushes,  and  't  is  his.* 

Of  six  preceding  ancestors,  that  gem 
Gonferr'd  by  testament  to  the  sequent  issue. 
Hath  it  been  ow'd  and  worn.    This  is  his  wife  : 
That  ring 's  a  thousand  proofii. 

King.  Methought,  you  said. 

You  saw  one  here  in  eourt  opuld  witness  it. 

Dia.  I  did,  my  lord,  but  loth  am  to  produce 
So  bad  an  instrument :  his  name 's  ParoUes. 

Laf.  I  saw  the  man  to-day,  if  man  he  be. 

King.  Find  him,  and  bring  him  hither. 

Ber.  Whatofhhn? 

He 's  quoted  for  a  most  perfidious  slave. 
With  all  the  spots  o'  the  world  tax'd  and  dehaueb'd, 
Whose  nature  sickens  but  to  speak  a  truth. 
Am  I  or  that,  or  this,  for  what  he  '11  utter, 
That  will  speak  any  thing? 

King.  She  hath  that  ring  of  ymn. 

Ber.  I  think,  she  has :  certain  it  is,  I  Hk'd  he^ 
And  boarded  her  i'  the  wanton  way  of  youth. 
She  knew  her  distance,  and  did  angle  for  me, 
Madding  my  eagerness  with  her  restraint, 
As  all  impediments  in  fancy's  course 
Are  motives  of  more  fancy ;  and,  in  fine. 
Her  infinite  cunning,*  wiUi  her  modem  grace. 


>  An  allntion  to  the  Alchemitta.  *  Enter  a  Otntleman :  in  f  «.  *  A  "toU*^  wu  Mid  for  the  pririlefo  of  Mllinf  &  Imim  aft  a  tok 
«  This  word  ii  inserted  in  place  of  "  sir,"  in  L:rd  F.  Egerton^s  MS.  annotated  folio,  1033.  *  Not  in  f.  e.  *  connt :  in  f.  e.  T  V'^  in  t  a 
*  Old  copies  :  hit  (the  old  form  of  it).    *  insuit  MminK  '•  in  £.  e. 
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Sabdoed  me  to  her  rate :  she  got  the  ring, 
iad  I  had  that,  which  any  inferior  might 
it  Durfcet-prioe  have  bought. 

j)uL  I  muat  be  patient 

Yw.  that  tnrn'd^  off  a  first  eo  noble  wife, 
)Uj  jostly  diet  me.    I  pray  you  yet. 
,SiK«  yoQ  lack  Tirtne,  I  will  lose  a  nusbaad) 
Scjd  for  TOOT  ring ;  I  will  return  it  home, 
iai  gire  me  mine  again. 

Jkr.  I  have  it  not. 

lii^.  What  ring  was  yours,  I  pray  you? 

Dii.  Sir,  much  like 

Thf  lame  apon  your  finger. 

K»g.  Kiiow  you  this  ring?  this  ring  was  his 
late. 

JH&.  And  this  was  it  I  gave  him,  being  a-bed. 

Im^.  The  story  then  goes  false, — you  threw  it 
hiffl 
OoteTa 

Die.  I  have  spoke  the  truth. 

Enter  Parolles. 

Btr.  My  lard,  I  do  confess,  the  ring  was  hers. 

lii^.  You  boggle  shrewdly,  every  feather  starts 
y«.— 
if  tb«  the  man  yon  speak  of? 

liia.  Ay,  my  lord. 

lokg.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  but  tell  me  true,  I  charge 
you, 
Sii  fearing  the  displeasure  of  your  master,    . 
Thict  on  your  just  proceeding,  I  '11  keep  off) 
B;  L:n.  and  by  this  woman  here,  what  Imow  you  ? 

Pfif.  So  please  your  majesty,  my  master  hath  been 
u  hoooonible  gentleman :  tricks  he  hath  had  in  him, 
itich  genilemen  have. 

£i«g.  Come,  come;  to  the  purpose.  Did  he  love 
iivoman? 

for.  Faith,  sir,  he  did  lore  her;  but  how? 

Ki'i^.  How,  I  pray  you  ? 

Pit.  He  did  Iotc  her,  sir,  as  a  gentleman  loves  a 

Toir.  Howisthat? 

Pr.  He  loved  her,  sir,  and  loved  her  not. 

Ari^.  As  thou  art  a  Knave,  and  no  knave.—- 
^^  an  equivocal  companion  is  this ! 

P^.  I  am  a  poor  man,  and  at  your  majesty's 
onsaui. 

Uf.  He's  a  good  drum,  my  lord,  but  a  naughty 
ftm. 

^.  Do  you  know,  he  promised  me  marriage  ? 

fir.  'Faith,  I  know  more  than  I  '11  speak. 

ft.?.  But  wilt  thou  not  speak  all  thou  knoVst  ? 

ftr.  Yes,  10  pleaae  your  majesty.  I  did  go  between 
iesL  ai  I  said ;  but  more  than  that,  he  loved  her, — 
^-  ifideed,  he  was  mad  for  her,  and  talked  of  Satan, 
t^  cf  limbo,  and  of  furies,  and  I  know  not  what :  yet 
•  nt  ia  that  credit  with  them  at  that  time^  that  I 
(3rT  of  their  going  to  bed,  and  of  other  motions,  as 
r  »^H  her  marriage,  and  things  that  would  derive 
>e  11  will  to  speak  of:  therefore,  I  will  not  speak 
itelknow. 

likg.  Thou  hast  spoken  all  already,  unless  thou 

canst 
V  they  are  married.     But  thou  art  too  fine 
^  iy  eridenoe ;  therefore,  stand  aside.— 
T'-'  nag,  you  say,  waa  yours? 

^  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

^^.  Where  did  you  buy  it  ?  or  who  gave  it 
I       yoa? 

^  U  was  not  given  me,  nor  I  did  not  buy  it. 

ttkmiaB*!     ••Notijit* 


King.  Who  lent  it  you? 

Dia,  It  was  not  lent  me  neither. 

King,  Where  did  you  find  it  then? 

Dta.  I  found  it  not. 

King.  If  it  were  yours  by  none  of  all  these  ways, 
How  could  you  give  it  him  ? 

Dia.  I  never  gave  it  him. 

Laf.  This  woman 's  an  easy  glove,  my  lord :  she 
goes  off  and  on  at  pleasure. 

King.  This  ring  was  mine:  I  gave  it  his  fixsl 
wife. 

Dia.  It  might  be  yours,  or  hers,  for  aught  I  know. 

King.  Take  her  away :  I  do  not  like  her  now. 
To  prison  with  her;  and  away  with  him. — 
Unless  thou  tell'st  me  where  thou  hadst  this  ring, 
Thou  diest  within  this  hour. 

Dia.  FU  never  tell  you. 

King.  Take  her  away. 

Dia.  I'll  put  in  bail,  my  liege. 

King,  I  think  thee  now  some  common  customer. 

Dia.  By  Jove,  if  ever  I  knew  man,  't  was  you. 

King.  Wherefore  hast  thou  aocus'd  him   all   this 
while? 

Dia.  Because  he 's  guilty,  and  he  is  not  guilty. 
He  knows  I  am  no  maid,  and  he  'U  swear  to 't: 
I  '11  swear  I  am  a  maid,  and  he  knows  not. 
Great  king,  I  am  no  strumpet,  by  ray  life  ! 
I  am  either  maid,  or  else  this  old  man 's  wife. 

[Pointing  to  Lafeu. 

JTtng.  She  does  abuse  our  ears.     To  prison  with 
her! 

Dia.  Good  mother,  fetch  my  bail.— [£xaf  Widow.] 
Stay,  royal  sir : 
The  jeweller  that  owes  the  ring,  is  sent  for. 
And  he  shall  surety  me.    But  for  this  lord, 
Who  hath  abus'd  me,  as  he  knows  himself^ 
Though  yet  he  never  harm'd  me,  here  I  quit  him. 
He  knoYTB  himself  my  bed  he  hath  defil'd, 
And  at  that  time  he  got  his  wife  with  child : 
Dead  though  she  be,  she  feels  her  young  one  kick: 
So  there 's  my  riddle,  one  that 's  dead  is  quick; 
And  now  behold  the  meaning. 

Re-enter  Widow,  with  Hklbna. 

King.  Is  there  no  exoroist 

Beguiles  the  truer  office  of  mine  eyes  ? 
Is 't  real,  that  I  see? 

Hel.  No,  my  good  lord : 

'T  is  but  the  shadow  of  a  vrife  you  see ; 
The  name,  and  not  the  thing. 

Ber.  Both,  both  !  0,  pardon !  [Kneeling. 

Hel.  0  !  my  good  lord,  when  I  was  like  this  maid, 
I  found  you  wondrous  kind.     There  is  your  ring ; 
And  look  you,  here 's  your  letter :  this  it  says : 
"  When  from  my  finger  you  can  get  this  ring. 
And  are  by  me  with  child,"  &c. — ^This  is  done . 
Will  you  be  mine,  now  you* are  doubly  won? 

Ber.  If  she,  my  liege,  can  make  me  know  this 
clearly,  [Rising.* 

I  '11  love  her  dearly,  ever,  ever  dearly. 

Hel.  If  it  appear  not  plain,  and  prove  untrue. 
Deadly  divorce  step  between  me  and  you ! — 
0 !  my  dear  mother,  do  I  see  you  living  ? 

Laf.  Mine  eyes  smell  onions,  I  shall  weep  anon.— 
Good  Tom  Drum,  [To  Parolles.]  lend  me  a  handker- 
chief: so,  I  thank  thee.  Wait  on  me  home,  I  'U  make 
sport  with  thee:  let  thy  courtesies  alone,  they  are 
scurvy  ones. 

King.  Let  us  from  point  to  point  this  story  know^ 
To  make  the  even  truth  in  pleaaure  fiow. — 
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▲cr  1 


[To  Diana.]    If  thou  Wst  yet    a  freih   unoropped 

flower, 
Choose  thou  thy  husband,  and  I  V  pay  thy  dower; 
For  I  can  guess,  that  by  thy  honest  aid 
Thou  kept'at  a  wife  henelf,  thyself  a  maid.— 


Of  that,  and  all  the  progress,  more  and  leai| 
Resolvedly  more  leisure  shall  express : 
All  yet  seems  well ;  and  if  it  end  so  meet, 
The  bitter  past,  more  welcome  is  the  sweet. 


[Fla 


EPILOGUE  BY  THE  KING.' 


The  king's  a  beggar,  now  the  play  is  done. 

All  is  well  ended,  if  this  suit  be  won, 

That  you  express  content;  which  we  will  pay, 


1  This  line  ii  not  in  L  t. 


With  strife  to  please  yon,  day  exceeding  day : 
Ours  be  your  patienoe  then,  and  yours  our  parts  ^ 
Your  gentle  hands  lend  us,  and  take  our  hearts. 

[Sxeunim 


I 


TWELFTH-NIGHT:    OR,   WHAT   YOU   WILL. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS. 


Oesixo,  Duke  of  Illyria. 

SEBiSTiAX,  Brother  to  Viola. 

AxTONio,  a  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Sebastian. 

A  Sea  Captain,  Friend  to  Viola. 

Coiio  I  ^^***l®™«*i  attending  on  the  Duke. 

Sir  ToBT  Belch,  Uncle  to  Olivia. 
Sir  Andrew  Aoue-Chese. 


Malvolio,  Steward  to  Oliria. 
Fabian,  ' 


Clown, 


Serrants  to  Olivia, 


Olivu,  a  rich  Countess. 
Viola,  in  Love  with  the  Duke, 
Maria,  Olivia's  Woman. 


Lords,  Priests,  Sailors,  Officers,  Musicians,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE,  a  City  in  Illyria;  and  the  Sea-coast  near  it. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. — ^An  Apartment  in  the  Dues's  Palace. 
Enter  Duee,  Curio,  Lords,    Music  playing.^ 

Me.  If  music  be  the  food  of  love,  play  on : 
6ive  ate  excess  of  it ;  that,  surfeiting, 
IV  appetite  may  sicken,  and  so  die. 
Tbi  ftiain  again ; — it  had  a  dying  fall : 
0.  ^t  came  o^er  my  ear  like  the  sweet  south,* 
Tkt  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violets, 
Scolifig,  and  giving  odour.— Enough !  no  more : 

[Music  ceases.* 
1  i$  not  so  sweet  now,  as  it  was  hefore. 
0  ffNiit  of  love !  how  quick  and  fresh  art  thou, 
T^\  notwithstanding  thy  capacity 
leteiveth  as  the  sea,  nought  enters  there, 
Qi  ^Hat  validity^  and  pitch  soe'er, 
k;  tallA  into  abatement  and  low  price, 
E;e&  la  a  minute !  so  full  of  shapes  is  fancy, 
Tilt  it  alone  is  high-fantastical. 

C&.  Will  you  go  hunt,  my  lord? 

Ihike.  What,  Curio? 

C^ir,  The  hart. 

p^ke.  Why,  so  I  do,  the  noblest  that  I  have. 
0.'  vrhea  mine  eyes  did  see  Olivia  first, 
>!?ti3oiisht  she  purged  the  air  of  pestilence : 
TUt  instant  wbjb  I  turned  into  a  hart, 
Aui  my  desires,  like  fell  and  cruel  hounds, 
t>f  nuee  pursue  me.* — ^How  now !  what  news  from  her  ? 
Enter  Valentine. 
Vd.  So  please  my  lord,  I  might  not  be  admitted, 
^:  from  her  handmaid  do  return  this  answer : — 
r^e  element  itself,  till  seven  years'  heat, 
5W1  not  behold  her  face  at  ample  view ; 
&&*.  like  a  eloistress,  she  will  veiled  walk, 
•isd  water  oner  a  day  her  chamber  roimd 

A  ?h  eye-offending  brine :  all  this,  to  season 

^.  ^rtithei's  dead  love,  which  she  would  keep  fresh 

isd  U^ng  in  her  sad  remembrance. 
X^eie.  0 !  she  that  hath  a  heart  of  that  fine  frame, 

*  JPutcisM  uttmUng:  in  f.  e.     >  Tha  old  eopie*  read  .  aonnd;  Fop«  mad* 
A  eajda,  pwsoa  znc  to  my  death.—''  DanieC$  Dtlia,"  I59S. 

a 


To  pay  this  debt  of  love  but  to  a  brother, 
How  will  she  love,  when  the  rich  golden  ahaft 
Hath  kill'd  the  flock  of  all  affections  else 
That  live  in  her :  when  liver,  brain,  and  heart, 
These  sovereign  thrones,  are  all  supplied,  and  fill'd, 
(Her  sweet  perfectiocs)  with  one  self  king. — 
Away,  before  me  to  sweet  beds  of  flowers ; 
Love-thoughts  lie  rich,  when  canopied  with  bowers. 

[ExevM 

SCENE  n.— The  Sea-coast. 
Enter  Viola,  Captain^  and  Sailors. 

Vio.  What  country,  friends,  is  this  ? 

Cap,  This  is  Illyria,  lady 

Vio.  And  what  should  I  do  in  Illyria? 
My  brother  he  is  in  Elysium. 
Perchance,  he  is  not  drownM : — what  think  you,  sailors? 

Cap.  It  is  perchance  that  you  yourself  were  sav'd. 

Vio.  0,  my  poor  brother !  and  so,  perchance,  may 
he  be. 

Cap.  True,  madam :  and,  to  comfort  you  with  chance 
Assure  yourself,  after  our  ship  did  split, 
When  you,  and  those  poor  number  saved  with  you, 
Hung  on  our  driving  boat.  I  saw  your  brother, 
Most  provident  in  peril,  bind  himself 
(Courage  and  hope  both  teaching  him  the  practice) 
To  a  strong  mast,  that  lived  upon  the  sea ; 
Where,  like  Arion  on  the  dolphin's  back, 
I  saw  him  hold  acquaintance  with  the  waves 
So  long  as  I  could  see. 

Vio.  For  saying  so  there 's  gold. 

Mine  own  escape  unfoldeth  to  my  hope, 
Whereto  thy  speech  serves  for  authority. 
The  like  of  him.     Know'st  thou  this  country  ? 

Cap.  Ay,  madam,  well ;  for  I  was  bred  and  bom| 
Not  three  hours'  travel  from  this  very  place. 

Vio.  Who  governs  here  ? 

Cap.  A  noble  duke,  in  nature 

As  in  name. 


ih»  olttag*.     ■  Not  in  f.  •.     «  Yalnt.     •  M7  tkonrhti 
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Vio.  What  is  his  name  ? 

Cap,  Orsino. 

Vio,  Orsino !  I  have  heard  my  father  name  him : 
He  was  a  bachelor  then. 

Cap.  And  so  is  now,  or  was  so  very  late ; 
For  but  a  month  ago  I  went  from  hence, 
And  then  't  was  fresh  in  mnrmur,  (as,  you  know. 
What  great  ones  do  the  less  will  prattle  of) 
That  he  did  seek  the  love  of  fair  Olivia. 

Vio.  What's  she? 

Cap.  A  virtuous  maid,  the  daughter  of  a  count 
That  died  some  twelvemonth  since ;  then  leaving  her 
In  the  protection  of  his  son,  her  brother. 
Who  shortly  also  died :  for  whose  dear  love, 
They  say,  she  hath  abjur'd  the  company, 
And  sight^  of  men. 

Vio.  0  !  that  I  served  that  lady, 

And  might  not  be  delivered  to  the  world, 
Till  I  had  made  mine  own  occasion  mellow, 
What  my  estate  is. 

Cap.  That  were  hard  to  compass, 

Because  she  will  admit  no  kind  of  suit. 
No,  not  the  duke's. 

rio.  There  is  a  fair  behaviour  in  thee,  captain, 
And  though  that  nature  with  a  beauteous  wall 
Doth  oft  close  in  pollution,  yet  of  thee 
I  will  believe,  thou  hast  a  mind  that  suits 
With  this  thy  fair  and  outward  character. 
I  pr'ythee,  (and  I  '11  pay  thee  bounteously) 
Conceal  me  what  I  am,  and  be  my  aid 
For  such  disguise  as  haply  shall  become 
The  form  of  my  intent.     I  '11  serve  this  duke : 
Thou  shalt  present  me  as  an  eunuch  to  him. 
It  may  be  worth  thy  pains ;  for  I  can  sing. 
And  speak  to  him  in  many  sorts  of  music. 
That  will  allow  me  very  worth  his  service. 
What  else  may  hap  to  time  I  will  commit ; 
Only,  shape  thou  thy  silence  to  my  wit. 

Cap.  Be  you  his  eunuch,  and  your  mute  I  '11  l^g : 
When  my  tongue  blabs,  then  let  mine  eyes  not  see. 

Vio.  1  thank  thee.    Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Olivu's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch,  and  Maria. 

Sir  To.  What  a  plague  means  my  niece,  to  take  the 
death  of  her  brother  thus  ?  I  am  sure  care 's  an  enemy 
to  life. 

Mar.  By  my  troth,  sir  Toby,  you  must  come  in 
earlier  o'  nights:  your  cousin,  my  lady,  takes  great 
exceptions  to  your  ill  hours. 

Sir  To.  Why,  let  her  except  before  excepted. 

Mar.  Ay,  but  you  must  confine  yourself  within  the 
modest  limits  of  order. 

Sir  To.  Confine  ?  I  '11  confine  myself  no  finer  than 
I  am.  These  clothes  are  good  enough  to  drink  in,  and 
so  be  these  boots  too :  an  they  be  not,  let  them  hang 
themselves  in  their  own  straps. 

Mar,  That  quaffing  anS" drinking  will  undo  you :  I 
heard  my  lady  talk  of  it  yesterday,  and  of  a  foolish 
knight,  that  you  brought  in  one  night  here  to  be  her 
wooer. 

Sir.  To.  Who?  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek? 

Mat.  Ay,  he. 

Sir  lo.  He 's  as  tall*  a  man  as  any 's  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  What 's  that  to  the  purpose  ? 

Sir  To,  Why,  he  has  three  thousand  ducats  a 
year. 


Mjr,  Ay.  but  he'll  have  but  a  year  in  all  these 
ducats :  he 's  a  very  fool,  and  a  prodigal. 

Sir  To.  Fie,  that  you  '11  say  so !  he  plays  o'  the 
viol-de-gamboys,  and  speaks  three  or  four  languages 
word  for  word  without  book,  and  hath  all  the  good 
gifts  of  nature. 

Mar,  He  hath,  indeed,— all  most  natural ;  for,  besides 
that  he 's  a  fool,  he  's  a  great  quarreller ;  and,  but  that 
he  hath  the  gift  of  a  coward  to  allay  the  gust  he  hath 
in  quarrelling,  't  is  thought  among  the  prudent  he  would 
quickly  have  the  gift  of  a  grave. 

Sir  To.  By  this  hand,  they  are  scoundrels,  and  snb- 
stractors  that  say  so  of  him.    Who  are  they  ? 

Mar,  They  that  add,  moreover,  he 's  drunk  nightly 
in  your  company. 

Sir  To.  With  drinking  healths  to  my  niece.  I  '11 
drink  to  her,  as  long  as  there  is  a  passage  in  my  throat, 
and  drink  in  Illyria.  He 's  a  coward,  and  a  eoistril,^ 
that  will  not  drink  to  my  niece,  till  his  brains  turn  o* 
the  toe  like  a  parish-top.*  What,  wench !  CcLstUianu 
vulgOf*  for  here  comes  Sir  Andrew  Ague-face. 
Enter  Sir  Andrxw  Aoue-cueek. 

Sir.  And.  Sir  Toby  Belch  !  how  now,  sir  Toby  Beli^ » 

Sir  To.  Swe^t  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Bless  you,  fair  shrew. 

Mar.  And  you  too,  sir. 

Sir  To.  Accost,  sir  Andrew,  accost. 

Sir,  Jw/.  What's  that? 

Sir  To,  My  niece's  chamber-maid. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Accost,  I  desire  better  ae 
quaintance. 

Mar,  My  name  is  Mary,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Good  mistress  Mary  Accost, — 

Sir  To.  You  mistake,  knight:  accost  is  front  her. 
board  her,  woo  her,  assail  her. 

'Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  I  would  not  undertake  her  in 
this  company.    Is  that  the  meaning  of  accost? 

Mar.  Fare  you  well,  gentlemen. 

Sir  To.  An  thou  let  her*  part  so,  sir  Andrew,  woiQd 
thou  mightst  never  draw  sword  again ! 

Sir  And.  An  you  part  so,  mistress,  I  would  I  might 
never  draw  swoni  again.  Fair  lady,  do  you  think  yoo 
have  fools  in  hand  ? 

Mar.  Sir,  I  have  not  you  by  the  hand. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  but  you  shall  hav*  and  here  's  my 
hand. 

Mar,  Now,  sir,  thought  is  free.  I  pray  you,  bring 
your  hand  to  the  buttery-bar,  and  let  it  drink. 

Sir  And,  Wherefore,  sweet  heart?  what's  your 
metaphor  ? 

Mar.  It 's  dry,*  sir. 

Sir  And,  Why,  I  think  so :  I  am  not  such  an  aas,  but 
I  can  keep  my  hand  dry.    But  what 's  your  jest  ? 

Mar.  A  dry  jest,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Are  you  full  of  them? 

Mar.  Ay,  sir ;  I  have  them  at  my  fingers'  ends :  mar 
ry,  now  I  let  go  your  hand,  I  am  barren.  [Exi*  Maru 

Sir  To.  0  knight!  thou  lack'st  a  cup  of  canary 
When  did  I  see  thee  so  put  down  ? 

Sir  And.  Never  in  your  life,  I  think ;  unless  you  see 
canary  put  me  down.  Methinks,  sometimes  1  have  no 
more  wit  than  a  Christian,  or  an  ordinary  man  has; 
but  I  am  a  great  eater  of  beef,  and,  I  believe,  tLat  does 
harm  to  my  wit. 

Sir  To.  No  question. 

Sir  And,  An  I  thought  that,  I  'd  fcnrswear  it.  I  '11 
ride  home  to-morrow,  sir  Toby. 


1  Old  eds. :  Bight,  and  eoropanj. 
tr  towns,  for  the  qm  of  the  ooblio. 
«M  oonsidend  a  lign  of  debility. 
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Thou  know'st  no  lees  but  all .  I  have  undasp'd 
To  thee  the  book  even  of  my  secret  soul ; 
Therefore,  good  youth,  address  thy  gait  unto  hor: 
Be  not  denied  access,  stand  at  her  doors, 
And  tell  them,  there  thy  fixed  foot  shall  grow, 
Till  thou  have  audience. 

Fio.  '  Sure,  my  noble  lord, 

If  she  be  so  abandoned  to  her  sorrow, 
As  it  is  spoke,  she  never  will  admit  me. 

Duke.  Be  clamorous,  and  leap  all  civil  bounds, 
Rather  than  make  unprofited  return. 

Vio.  Say  I  do  speak  with  her,  my  lord,  what  then  ? 

Duke,  0 !  then  unfold  the  passion  of  my  love ; 
Surprise  her  with  discourse  of  my  dear  faith : 
It  shall  become  thee  well  to  act  my  woes ; 
She  will  attend  it  better  in  thy  youth. 
Than  in  a  nuncio  of  more  grave  aspect. 

Vio.  I  think  not  so,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Dear  lad,  believe  it, 

For  they  shall  yet  belie  thy  happy  years. 
That  say  thou  art  a  man  :  Diana's  lip 
Is  not  more  smooth,  and  rubious ;  thy  small  pipe 
Is  as  the  maiden's  organ,  shrill,  and  sound, 
And  all  is  semblative  a  woman's  part. 
I  know,  thy  constellation  is  right  apt 
For  this  affair. — Some  four,  or  five,  attend  him ; 
All,  if  you  will,  for  I  myself  am  best. 
When  least  in  company. — Prosper  well  in  this, 
And  thou  shalt  live  as  freely  as  thy  lord 
To  call  his  fortunes  thine. 

Vio.  I  '11  do  my  best, 

To  woo  your  lady :  [Aside.]  yet,  O,**  barful"  strife  ! 
Whoe'er  I  woo,  myself  would  be  his  wife.        [Blxeuni. 

SCENE  v.— -A  Room  in  Olivu's  House. 
Enter  Maria,  and  Chum, 

Mar.  Nay ;  either  tell  me  where  thou  hast  been,  or 
I  will  not  open  my  lips  so  wide  as  a  bristle  may  enter 
in  way  of  thy  excuse.  My  lady  will  hang  thee  for  thy 
absence. 

Clo.  Let  her  hang  me :  he  that  is  well  hanged  in 
this  world  needs  to  fear  no  colours. 

Mar.  Make  that  good. 

Clo.  He  shall  see  none  to  fear. 

Mar.  A  good  lenten  answer.  I  can  tell  thee  where 
that  saying  was  born,  of,  I  fear  no  colours. 

Clo.  Where,  good  mistress  Mary  ? 

Mar.  In  the  wars ;  and  that  may  you  be  bold  to  say 
in  your  foolery. 

Clo,  Well,  God  give  them  wisdom,  that  have  it;  and 
those  that  are  fools,  let  them  use  their  talents. 

Mar.  Yet  you  will  be  hanged  for  being  so  long  ab- 
sent :  or.  to  be  turned  away,  is  not  that  as  good  as  a 
hanging  to  you  ? 

Clo.  Many  a  good  -hanging  prevents  a  bad  marriage ; 
and  for  turning  away,  let  summer  bear  it  out. 

Mar.  You  are  resolute,  then  ? 

Clo.  Not  so  neither;  but  I  am  resolved  on  two  points." 

Mar.  That,  if  one  break,  the  other  will  hold;  or^  if 
both  break,  your  gaskins"  fall. 

Clo.  Apt,  in  good  faith;  very  apt.  Well,  go  thy 
way :  if  sir  Toby  would  leave  drinking,  thou  wert  as 
witty  a  piece  of  Eve's  fiesh  as  any  in  Illyria. 

Mar.  Peace,  you  rogue,  no  more  o'  that.  Here 
comes  my  lady :  make  your  excuse  wisely ;  you  were 
best.  [Exit. 

'  i  ^vtt.  liTtW  danca.      *  Not  in  f.  a.     *  Muy  Frith,  a  inreat  votorietj  of  the  timo,  who  went  about  in  male  attire ;  a  wood  «nt  <A  I 

>  penons. 

e.     ''An 

f  benorim- 

^  >'  Poiuu  were  string*  to  bold  up  the  gaskina  or  kou. 


Sir  To.  Pourquoi,  my  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  What  is  pourquoi  ?  do  or  not  do  ?  I  would 
[  bad  bestowed  that  time  in  the  tongues,  that  I  have 
J  feocing,  dancing,  and  bear-baiting.  0,  had  I  but 
alkmed  the  arts ! 

&r  To.  Then  hadst  thou  an  excellent  head  of  hair. 

Sir  And.  Why,  would  that  have  mended  my  hair? 

Sir  To.  Past  question;  for,  thou  seest,  it  will  not 
ck\  bj  nature. 

Sir  And.  But  it  becomes  me  well  enough,  does  H  not  ? 

Sir  To.  Excellent :  it  hangs  like  flax  on  a  distaff, 
lod  I  hope  to  see  a  housewife  take  thee  between  her 
ksi,  and  spin  it  off. 

'^r  And.  'Faith,  I'll  home  to-morrow,  Sir  Toby: 
mr  niece  viU  not  be  seen  ;  or,  if  she  be,  it 's  four  to 
ibe  she  '11  none  of  me.  The  count  himself,  here  hard 
by.  V009  her. 

Str  To.  She  '11  none  o'  the  count:  she  '11  not  match 
abcre  her  degree,  neither  in  estate,  years,  nor  wit ;  I 
bare  heard  her  swear  it.     Tut,  there 's  life  in 't,  man. 

Sir  And.  I  '11  stay  a  month  longer.  I  am  a  fellow  o' 
Ik  strangest  mind  i'  the  world :  I  delight  in  masques 
uid  reTcli  sometimen  altogether. 

Sir  To.  Art  thou  good  at  these  kick-shaws,  knight  ? 

.^tr  And.  As  any  man  in  Illyria,  whatsoever  he  be, 
ij>ier  the  degree  of  my  betters :  and  yet .  I  will  not 
compare  with  an  old  man. 

Str  To.  What  is  thy  excellence  in  a  galliard,'  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  'Faith,  I  can  cut  a  caper. 

Sir  To.  And  I  can  cut  the  mutton  to 't. 

Sir  And.  And,  I  think,  I  have  the  back-trick,  simply 
y  5tron;  as  any  man  in  Illyria.  [Dances  fantastically.* 

Sir  To.  Wherefore  are  these  things  hid  ?  wherefore 
bare  these  gifts  a  curtain  before  them  ?  are  they  like 
£•  uke  dost,  like  Mistress  Mall's'  picture  ?  why  dost 
tk^  urt  go  to  diurch  in  a  galliard,  and  come  home  in 
ictranto?*  My  very  walk  should  be  a  jig:  I  would 
tK  »  nradi  ss  make  water,  but  in  a  sink-a-pace.' 
7w  dost  thou  mean  ?  is  it  a  world  to  hide  virtues  in  ? 
!  U  ihink.  by  the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it 
Tas  fonnfd  under  the  star  of  a  galliard. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  't  is  strong,  and  it  does  indifferent  well 
b  a  ion-eoloured'  stock.  Shall  we  set  about  some  revels  ? 

^r  To.  What  shall  we  do  else  ?  were  we  not  bom 
i&>r  Taarus  ? 

^r  And.  Taurus  ?  that 's  sides  and  heart.'' 

V  To.  No,  sir,  it  is  legs  and  thighs.  Let  me  see 
^  eaper.  [Sir  And.  dances  agutn.]*  Ha !  higher : 
k  ht  !-exGellent !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enier  Valentine,  and  Viola  in  man^s  attire. 
yd.  If  the  duke  continue  these  favours  towards  you, 
Chotjo,  you  are  like  to  be  much  advanced :  he  hath 
btrm  you  but  three  days,  and  already  you  are  no 

Ro.  Yon  either  fear  his  humour  or  my  negligence, 
\k*  you  call  in  question  the  continuance  of  his  love. 
'^i  5«  inconstant,  sir,  in  his  favours  ? 

Ffli.  No,  believe  me. 

Enter  Dukk,  Curio,  and  Attendants. 

^v).  I  thank  you.     Here  comes  the  count. 

Me.  Who  saw  Cesario,  ho  ? 

n.?.  On  your  attendance,  my  lord  ;  here. 

i^.  Stand  you  awhile  aloof.      [Curio,  ifc.  retire.* 
—Cesario, 


'  i  ^tvtt.  UTtiT  dance.  >  Not  in  I.  e.  •  mktj  rntn.  a  mreat  votonety  ox  tne  time,  wno  went  abont  m  male  attire ;  a  wood  «nt 
**J >  Em wi  BieAxed  to  **Tha  RoAring  Girl." i n  Dodslev^e Old  Playe,  Vol. VI . .  and  i n  the  Pictorial  Shakepere.      ♦  Quick  dance  for  two  |h 

^■•Biin«of  a  dance.  th«  measures  whereof  »'d  regulated  by  the  number  five. — Sir  John  Hdwkxns.  *  flame-coloured  :  in  f.  e. 
-  -i'-^  to  th<  r^prpMntation  of  man.  and  the  sifrns  of  the  zodiac  in  old  almanacs.  *  *  Not  in  f.  e.  ^^  a  :  in  f.  e.  i^  FvU  of  ban 
'*^Beitt      U  IS  Paints  «r«ra  Mtri»arM  to  hold  nn  tha  »A>kiiu  or  koMm. 
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ACT  L 


Enter  Olivia,  and  Maltolio. 

Clo.  Wit,  an 't  be  thy  will,  put  me  into  good  fooling ! 
Those  wits,  that  think  they  have  thee,  do  very  oft  prove 
fools :  and  I,  that  am  sure  I  lack  thee,  may  pass  for  a 
wise  man :  for  what  says  Quinapalus  ?  Better  a  witty 
fool,  than  a  foolish  wit. — God  bless  thee,  lady ! 

OH.  Take  the  fool  away. 

Clo.  Do  you  not  hear,  fellows?  Take  away  the 
lady. 

OH  G»o  to,  you  're  a  dry  fool ;  I  '11  no  more  of  you : 
besides,  you  grow  dishonest. 

Clo.  Two  faults,  madonna,  that  drink  and  good  coun- 
sel will  amend  :  for  give  the  dry  fool  drink,  then  is  the 
fool  not  dry;  bid  the  dishonest  man  mend  himself, 
if  he  mend,  he  is  no  longer  dishonest :  if  he  cannot, 
let  the  botcher  mend  him.  Any  thing  that 's  mended 
u  but  patched :  virtue  that  transgresses  is  but  patched 
'With  sin;  and  sin  that  amends  is  but  patched  with 
virtue.  If  that  this  simple  syllogism  will  serve,  so ; 
if  it  will  not,  what  remedy?  As  there  is  no  true 
cuckold  but  calamity,  so  beauty 's  a  flower. — The  lady 
bade  take  away  the  fool ;  therefore,  I  say  again,  take 
her  away. 

Oli.  Sir,  I  bade  them  take  away  you. 

Clo.  Misprision  in  the  highest  degree! — ^Lady,  cu- 
cullus  non  facit  nuynachum:  that 's  as  much  as  to  say, 
I  wear  not  motley  in  my  brain.  Good  madonna,  give 
me  leave  to  prove  you  a  fool. 

Oli.  Can  you  do  it? 

Clo.  Dexteriously,  good  madonna. 

Oli.  Make  your  proof. 

Clo.  I  must  catechize  you  for  it,  madonna.  Good 
my  mouse  of  virtue,  answer  me. 

Oli.  Well,  sir,  for  want  of  other  idleness  I  '11  'bide 
your  proof. 

Clo.  Good  madonna,  why  moum'st  thou  ? 

Oli.  Good  fool,  for  my  brother's  death. 

Clo.  I  think,  his  soul  is  in  hell,  madonna. 

Oli.  I  know  his  soul  is  in  heaven,  fool. 

Clo.  The  more  fool,  madonna,  to  mourn  for  your 
brother's  soul  being  in  heaven. — ^Take  away  the  fool, 
gentlemen. 

Oli.  What  think  you  of  this  fool,  Malvolio?  doth  he 
not  mend  ? 

Mai.  Yes;  and  shall  do.  till  the  pangs  of  death  shake 
him :  infirmity,  that  decays  the  wise,  doth  ever  make 
the  better  fool. 

Clo.  God  send  you,  sir,  a  speedy  infirmity,  for  the 
better  increasing  your  folly  !  Sir  Toby  will  be  sworn 
that  I  am  no  fox,  but  he  will  not  pass  his  word  for  two- 
pence that  you  are  no  fool. 

Oli.  How  say  you  to  that,  Malvolio? 

MeU.  I  marvel  your  ladyship  takes  delight  in  such 
a  barren  rascal :  I  saw  him  put  down  the  other  day 
with  an  ordinary  fool,  that  has  no  more  brain  than  a 
stone.  Look  you  now,  he 's  out  of  his  guard  already : 
unless  you  laugh  and  minister  occasion  to  him,  he  is 
gagged.  I  protest,  I  take  these  wise  men,  that  crow 
so  at  these  set  kind  of  fools,  to  be  no  better  than  the 
fools'  zanies. 

Olt.  0,  you  are  sick  of  self-love,  Malvolio,  and  taste 
with  a  distempered  appetite.  To  be  generous,  guiltless, 
and  of  free  disposition,  is  to  take  those  things  for  bird- 
bolts,  that  you  deem  cannon-bullets.  There  is  no 
slander  in  an  allowed  fool,  though  he  do  nothing  but 
rail ;  nor  no  railing  in  a  known  discreet  man,  though 
he  do  nothing  but  reprove. 

Clo.  Now,  Mercury  endue  thee  with  leasing,  for  thou 
speakest  well  of  fools. 


Re-enter  Makia. 

Mar.  Madam,  there  is  at  the  gate  a  young  gentle, 
man  much  desires  to  i^eak  with  you. 

Oli.  From  the  count  Oraino,  is  it  ? 

Mar.  I  know  not,  madam:  'tis  a  fair  young  mu, 
and  well  attended. 

Oli.  Who  of  my  people  hold  him  in  delay? 

Mar:  Sir  Toby,  madam,  your  kinsman. 

Oli.  Fetch  him  ofi",  I  pray  you :  he  speaks  nothiai 
but  madman.  Fie  on  him  !  [EocU  Maria.]  Go  yoo,! 
Malvolio :  if  it  be  a  suit  from  the  count,  I  am  sick,  or! 
not  at  home ;  what  yon  will,  to  dismiss  it.  [Exit  Mal- 
volio.] Now  you  see,  sir,  how  your  fooling  giowB  old, 
and  people  dislike  it. 

Clo.  Thou  hast  spoke  for  us,  madonna,  as  if  tk| 
eldest  son  should  be  a  fool,  whose  skull  Jove  cram  witi 
brains ;  for  hero  comes  one  of  thy  kin,  that  has  a  moit 
weak  fia  mater. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Bvlch. 

Oli.  By  mine  honour,  half  drunk. — ^What  is  he  it 
the  gate,  oousin  ? 

Sir  To.  A  gentleman. 

Oli.  A  gentleman  !    What  gentleman? 

Sir  To.  'T  is  a  gentleman  hero. — ^A  plague  o'  these 
pickle-herrings  ! — How  now,  sot? 

Clo.  Good  sir  Toby, — 

Oli.  Cousin,  cousin,  how  have  yon  ooroe  so  early  b) 
this  lethargy  ? 

Sir  To.  Lechery !  I  defy  lediery.  Thero  's  one  a 
the  gate. 

Oli.  Ay,  marry;  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  Let  him  be  the  devil,  an  he  will.  I  care  not 
give  me  faith,  say  L    Well,  it 's  all  one.   '  [Exit 

Oli.  What 's  a  drunken  man  like,  fool  ? 

Clo.  Like  a  drown'd  man,  a  fool,  and  a  madman 
one  draught  above  heat  makes  him  a  fool,  the  seoom 
mads  him,  and  a  third  drowns  him. 

Oli.  Go  thou  and  seek  the  coroner,  and  let  him  si 
o'  my  ooz,  for  he 's  in  the  third  degree  of  drink ;  he ' 
drown'd :  go,  look  after  him. 

Clo.  He  is  but  mad  yet,  madonna ;  and  the  fool  shal 
look  to  the  madman.  [Exit  Clam 

Re-enter  Malvolio. 

Mai.  Madam,  yond'  young  fellow  swears  he  wil 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  sick :  he  take 
on  him  to  understand  so  much,  and  therefore  comes  t 
speak  with  you.  I  told  him  you  were  asleep  :  he  seem 
to  have  a  fore-knowledge  of  that  too,  and  therefoi 
comes  to  speak  with  you.  What  is  to  be  said  to  hin 
lady?  he 's  fortified  against  any  denial. 

Oli.  Tell  him,  he  shall  not  speak  with  me. 

Mai.  He  has  been  told  so ;  and  he  says,  he  '11  stau 
at  your  door  like  a  sherifTs  post,*  or'  be  the  8upport< 
to  a  bench,  but  he  '11  speak  with  you. 

Oli.  What  kind  of  man  is  he  ? 

Mai.  Why,  of  man  kind. 

Oli.  What  manner  of  man  ? 

Mai.  Of  very  ill  manner :  he  '11  speak  with  you,  wi 
you,  or  no. 

Oli.  Of  what  personage,  and  years  is  he? 

Mai.  Not  yet  old  enough  for  a  man,  nor  youx 
enough  for  a  boy ;  as  a  squash'  is  before  't  is  a  peascot 
or  a  codling  when  't  is  almost  an  apple :  't  is  with  hij 
e'en  standing  water,  between  boy  and  man.  He 
very  well-favoured,  and  he  speaks  very  shrcwishlj 
one  would  think,  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  c 
him. 

Oli.  Let  him  approach.     Call  in  my  gentlewoman 

Mat.  Gentlewoman,  my  lady  calls.  [-Ex* 


I  A  pott  at  the  door  of  a  sheriff,  to  whieh  procUm&tionf  tad  pUfoaidi  were  affixed.     >  and  :  in  f.  e.     *  Aa  unripe  pod. 
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Re-enier  Maru. 

Oft  Give  mo  my  veil :  come,  throw  it  o'er  my  face. 
i^all  oooe  more  hear  Orsino's  embassy. 
EfUer  Viola. 

rio.  The  honourable  lady  of  the  house,  which  is  she  ? 

Qfi.  Speak  to  me  ;  I  shall  answer  for  her.  Your  will  ? 

Yio,  Most  radiant,  exquisite,  and  unmatchable 
bedQty,— I  pray  you^  tell  me,  if  this  be  the  lady  of  the 
kitfe^  for  I  never  saw  her :  I  would  be  loath  to  cast 
iviY  IDT  speech  \  for,  besides  that  it  is  excellemly  well 
ppsAed,  I  have  taken  great  pains  to  con  it.  Good 
br>ai]nes.  let  me  sustain  no  soom ;  I  am  very  comptible^ 
r.ea  to  the  least  sinister  usage. 

(^t.  Whence  came  you,  sir? 

I'u.  I  can  say  little  more  than  I  hare  studied,  and 
6it  question 's  out  of  my  part.  Good  gentle  one,  give 
me  modest  assurance  if  you  be  the  lady  of  the  house, 
t^r  f  nuy  proceed  in  my  speech. 

0/i.  Are  yt>a  a  comedian  ? 

Vio.  Xo;  my  profound  heart ;  and  yet,  by  the  very 
bm  of  malice  I  swear,  I  am  not  that  1  play.  Are 
pQ  ihe  lady  of  the  house  ? 

'Ji.  If  I  do  not  usurp  myself,  I  am. 

Kio.  Most  certain,  if  you  are  she,  you  do  usurp 
Triirself ;  for  what  is  yours  to  bestow,  is  not  yours  to 
K!CT?t.  But  this  is  from  my  commission.  I  will  on 
vith  mf  speech  in  your  praise,  and  then  show  you  the 
kan  of  my  m^ssa^e. 

Ofi.  Come  to  what  is  important  in  H :  I  forgive  you 
ih-ipraife. 

Pio.  Alas !  I  took  great  pains  to  study  it,  and  't  is 
fOPr;cal. 

Oii.  It  is  the  more  like  to  be  feigned :  I  pray  you, 
l?«>p  it  in.  I  heard,  you  were  saucy  at  my  gates,  and 
lE^^wed  your  approach,  rather  to  wonder  at  you  than 
I)  kcar  foa.  If  you  be  not  mad,  be  gone ;  if  you  have 
r?:*3iL  be  brief:  h  is  not  that  time  of  moon  with  me 
V  make  one  in  so  skipping  a  dialogue. 

}hr.  Will  you  hoist  sail,  sir  ?  here  lies  your  way, 

r>).  No,  good  swabber;  I  am  to  hull*  here  a  little 
Wiser— Some  mollification  for  your  giant',  sweet  lady. 
Tril  me  your  mind  :  I  am  a  messenger. 

Oi'i.  Sure,  you  have  some  hideous  matter  to  deliver, 
▼ii^  the  oourtesy  of  it  is   so  fearful.    Speak  your 

Ho.  It  alone  oonoems  your  ear.  I  bring  no  over- 
:v<>(3  war,  no  taxation  of  homage.  I  \ko\^  the  olive 
b  BT  hand :  my  words  are  as  full  of  peace  as  matter. 

O^i  Yet  you  began  rudely.  What  are  you  ?  what 
▼3Ld  yoa? 

r».  The  rudeneas  that  hath  appeared  in  me,  have  I 
^>»ra'd  from  my  entertainment.  What  I  am,  and 
^4X 1  would,  are  as  secret  as  maidenhead :  to  your 
esa  diTinity ;  to  any  other's,  profanation. 

(M.  Give  UB  the  place  alone.  We  will  hear  this 
fi^'Bity.  [Exit  AiARiA.]  Now,  sir ;  what  is  your 
lot? 

r».  Most  aweet  lady, — 

Ott.  A  comfortable  doctrine,  and  much  may  be  said 
i^ii    Where  Uca  your  text  ? 

^^.  In  Orsino'a  bosom. 

f^i  Ia  hia  bosom  !     In  what  chapter  of  his  bosom  ? 

Ho.  To  answer  by  the  method,  in  the  first  of  his 

C^  0!  I  have  read  it:  it  is  heresy.    Have  you  no 
^^  to  say? 
n>}.  Good  madam,  let  me  see  your  face. 
Ou.  Have  yoa  any  commission  from  your  lord  to 


negotiate  with  my  face?  you  are  now  out  of  your  text: 
but  we  will  draw  the  curtain,  and  show  you  the  pie- 
ture.  Look  you,  sir;  such  a  one  I  am  at  this  pre- 
sent* :  is 't  not  well  done  ?  [  Unveiling. 

Vio.  Excellently  done,  if  God  did  all. 

Oli.  'Tis  in  grain,  sir:  'twill  endure  wind  aud 
weather. 

Vio.  'T  is  beauty  truly  blent,  whose  red  and  white       ', 
Nature's  own  sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on.  i 

Lady,  you  are  the  crueil'st  she  alive,  I 

If  you  will  lead  these  graces  to  the  grave,  | 

And  leave  the  world  no  copy. 

Oli.  0 !  sir,  I  will  not  be  so  hard>hearted.  I  will 
give  out  divers  schedules  of  my  beauty :  it  shall  be 
inventoried,  and  every  particle,  and  utensil,  labelled 
to  my  will;  as,  item,  two  lips  indifierent  red;  item, 
two  grey  eyes  with  lids  to  them ;  item,  one  neck,  one 
chin,  and  so  forth.  Were  you  sent  hither  to  praise  me? 

Vio.  I  see  what  you  are  :  you  are  too  proud ; 
But,  if  you  were  the  devil,  you  are  fair. 
My  lord  and  master  loves  you  :  0 !  such  love 
Should  be  but  recompens'd,  though  you  were  orown'd 
The  nonpareil  of  beauty ! 

Oli.  How  does  he  love  me  ? 

Vio.  With  adorations,  fertile  tears. 
With  groans  that  thunder  love,  with  sighs  of  fire. 

Oli.  Your  lord  does  know  my  mind ;  I  cannot  love 
him: 
Yet  I  suppose  him  virtuous,  know  him  noble, 
Of  great  estate,  of  fresh  and  stainless  youth ; 
In  voices  well  divulg'd,  free,  leam'd,  and  valiant, 
And  in  dimension,  and  the  shape  of  nature, 
A  gracious  person ;  but  yet  I  cannot  love  him. 
He  might  have  took  his  answer  long  ago. 

Vio.  If  I  did  love  you  in  my  master's  flame^ 
With  such  a  suffering,  such  a  deadly  life, 
In  your  denial  I  would  find  no  sense : 
I  would  not  understand  it. 

Oli.  Why,  what  would  you? 

Vio.  Make  me  a  willow  cabin  at  your  gate, 
And  call  upon  my  soul  within  the  house; 
Write  loyal  cantons*  of  contemned  love, 
And  sing  them  loud  even  in  the  dead  of  night ; 
Halloo  your  name  to  the  reverberate  hills, 
And  make  the^babbling  gossip  of  the  air 
Cry  out,  Olivia !    0  !  you  should  not  rest 
Between  the  elements  of  air  and  earth, 
But  you  should  pity  me. 

Oli.  You  might  do  much.    What  is  your  parentage  ? 

Vio.  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well  • 
I  am  a  gentleman. 

Oli.  Get  you  to  your  lord : 

I  cannot  love  him.    Let  him  send  no  more, 
Unless,  perehanoe,  you  come  to  me  again. 
To  tell  me  how  he  takes  it.    Fare  you  well : 
I  thank  you  for  your  pains.    Spend  this  for  me. 

[Offering  her  purge.' 

Vio.  I  am  no  fee'd  port,  lady;  keep  your  purse: 
My  master,  not  myself,  lacks  recompense. 
Love  make  his  heart  of  flint  that  you  shall  love, 
And  let  your  fervour,  like  my  master's,  be 
Plac'd  in  contempt !     Farewell,  fair  cruelty.        [Exit. 

Oli.  What  is  your  parentage  ? 
"  Above  my  fortunes,  yet  my  state  is  well : 
I  am  a  gentleman." — ^I  '11  be  sworn  thou  art : 
Thy  tongue,  thy  face,  thy  limbs,  actions,  and  spirit, 
Do  give  thee  five-fold  blazon. — ^Not  too  fast: — soft  I 
soft! 


'SoRittr.     >  Zm,  orramctn.     *  An  alliwioa  to  th«  wixdeu  of  ladiw  ia  old  ranuiaoM.     « I  was  tUa  prtMat :  In  f.  •.     •AnoMvoid 
'«3»    •ffotiaf.o. 
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ACT  IL 


Unless  the  mas^^r  were  the  man. — ^How  now? 
Even  80  quick]/  may  one  catch  the  plague. 
Methinks^  I  feel  this  youth's  perfections, 
With  an  invisible  and  subtle  stealth, 
To  creep  in  at  mine  eyes.    Well,  let  it  be.— 
What, ho!  Malvolio.— 

Re-enter  Malvolio.  , 

Mai,  Here,  madam,  at  your  service. 

OIL  RvoL  after  that  same  peevish^  messenger. 
The  coimty's  man :  he  left  this  ring  behind  him, 


Would  I,  or  not :  tell  him,  P 11  none  of  it. 

Desire  him  not  to  flatter  with  his  lord. 

Nor  hold  him  up  with  hopes :  I  am  not  for  him. 

If  that  the  youth  will  come  this  way  to-morrow, 

I  '11  give  him  reasons  for 't.    Hie  thee,  Malvolio. 
Mai.  Madam,  I  will.  [Eiit 

OH.  I  do  I  know  not  -wbaij  and  fear  to  find 

Mine  eye  too  great  a  flatterer  for  my  mind. 

Fate,  show  thy  force :  ourselves  we  do  not  owe' ; 

What  i«  decreed  must  be,  and  be  this  so !  [Exit. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— The  Sea-ooa«t. 
Enter  Antonio  and  Sebastian. 

Ant.  Will  you  stay  no  longer?  nor  will  you  not, 
that  I  go  with  you  ? 

Seb.  By  your  patience,  no.  My  stars  shine  darkly 
over  me :  the  malignancy  of  my  fate  might,  perhaps, 
distemper  yours  ]  therefore,  I  shall  crave  of  you  your 
leave,  that  I  may  bear  my  evils  alone.  It  were  a  bad 
recompense  for  your  love,  to  lay  any  of  them  on  you. 

Ant.  Let  me  yet  know  of  you,  whither  you  are  bound. 

Seb.  No,  'sooth,  sir.  My  determinate  voyage  is  mere 
extravagancy;  but  I  perceive  in  you  so  excellent  a 
touch  of  modesty,  that  you  will  not  extort  from  me 
what  I  am  willing  to  keep  in :  therefore,  it  charges  me 
in  manners  the  rather  to  express  myself.  You  must 
know  of  me  then,  Antonio,  my  name  is  Sebastian, 
which  I  called  Roderigo.  My  father  was  that  Sebastian 
of  Messaline,  whom,  I  know,  you  have  heard  of :  he 
left  behind  him,  myself,  and  a  sister,  both  bom  in  an 
hour.  If  the  heavens  had  been  pleased,  would  we  had 
so  ended !  but,  you,  sir,  altered  that ;  for  some  hour 
before  you  took  me  from  the  breach  of  the  sea  was  my 
sister  drowned. 

Ant.  Alas,  the  day  ! 

Seb.  A  lady,  sir,  though  it  was  said  she  mu<^  resem- 
bled me,  was  yet  of  many  acoounted  beautiful :  but, 
though  I  could  not  with  self-estimation  wander  so  far  to 
believe  that' ;  yet  thus  far  I  will  boldly  publbh  her — 
she  bore  a  mind  that  envy  could  not  but  call  fair.  She 
is  drowned  already,  sir,  with  salt  water,  though  I  seem 
to  drown  her  remembrance  again  with  more. 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  sir,  your  bad  entertainment. 

Seb.  0,  good  Antonio !  forgive  me  your  trouble. 

Ani,  If  you  will  not  murder  me  for  my  love,  let  me 
be  your  servant. 

Seb.  If  you  will  not  undo  what  you  have  done,  that 
is,  kill  him  whom  you  have  recovered,  desire  it  not. 
Fare  ye  well  at  once :  my  bosom  is  full  of  kindness ; 
and  I  am  yet  so  near  the  manners  of  my  mother,  that 
upon  the  least  occasion  mq^re,  mine  eyes  will  tell  tales 
of  me.  I  am  bound  to  the  count  Orsino's  court :  fare- 
well. [Exit. 

Ant.  The  gentleness  of  all  the  gods  go  with  thee  ! 
I  have  many  enemies  in  Orsino's  court, 
Else  would  I  very  shortly  see  thee  there; 
But,  come  what  may,  I  do  adore  thee  so. 
That  danger  shall  seem  sport,  and  I  will  go.        [Elxit, 

SCENE  II.— A  Street. 
Enter  Viola;  Malvolio /ol^ou^ng*. 
Mai.  Were  not  you  even  now  with  the  countess  Olivia  ? 

>  fholuk.     *  Own.     *  with  sneh  ertinitble  wondor  crvwfti  belitw  that :  :a  t  : 
viKfM  ut.    Am  vdafft  quoted  in  Lily^i  Latin  Grammar. 


Vio.  Even  now,  sir:  on  a  moderate  pace  I  have 
since  arrived  but  hither. 

Med,  She  returns  this  ring  to  you,  sir:  you  misht 
have  saved  me  my  pains,  to  have  taken  it  away  your- 
self. She  adds,  moreover,  that  you  should  put  yoor 
lord  into  a  desperate  assurance  she  will  none  of  him. 
And  one  thing  more  ;  that  you  be  never  so  hardy  to 
come  a^ain  in  his  affairs,  unless  it  be  to  report  your 
lord's  taking  of  this :  receive  it  so. 

Vio.  She  took  no*  ring  of  me  ! — ^I  '11  none  of  it. 

Mai.  Gome,  sir ;  you  peevishly  threw  it  to  her,  and 
her  will  is,  it  should  be  so  returned :  if  it  be  worth 
stooping  for,  there  it  lies  in  your  eye ;  if  not,  be  it  hii 
that  finds  it.  [Exit. 

Vio.  I  left  no  ring  with  her:  what  means  this  lady? 
Fortune  forbid  my  outside  have  not  charm'd  her ! 
She  made  good  view  of  me ;  indeed,  so  much. 
That,  methought,  her  eyes  had  lost  her  tongue, 
For  she  did  speak  in  starts  distractedly. 
She  loves  me,  sure :  the  cunning  of  her  paarion 
Invites  me  in  this  churlish  messenger. 
None  of  my  lord's  ring  ?  why  he  sent  her  none. 
I  am  the  man : — ^if  it  be  so,  as  't  is, 
Poor  lady,  she  were  better  love  a  dream. 
Disguise,  I  see,  thou  art  a  wickedness, 
Wherein  the  pregnant  enemy  does  much. 
How  easy  is  it,  for  the  proper  false 
In  women's  waxen  hearts  to  set  their  forms  ! 
Alas  !  our  frailty  is  the  cause,  not  we, 
For  such  as  we  are  made,  if  such  we  be. 
How  will  this  fadge*.    My  master  loves  her  dearly ; 
And  I,  poor  monster,  fond  as  much  on  him ; 
And  she,  mistaken,  seems  to  dote  on  me. 
What  will  become  of  this  ?    As  I  am  man, 
My  state  is  desperate  for  my  master's  love ; 
As  I  am  woman,  now,  alas  the  day ! 
What  thriftless  sighs  shall  poor  Olivia  breathe ! 
0  time  !  thou  must  untangle  this,  not  I ; 
It  is  too  hard  a  knot  for  me  t'  untie.  [Exit 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  To^r  Belch,  and  Sir  Andrew  Aoue-cbxxk. 

Sir  To.  Approach,  sir  Andrew :  not  to  be  a-bed  after 
midnight  is  to  be  up  betimes ;  and  dUuculo  surgere^* 
thou  know'st, — 

Sir  And.  Nay,  by  my  troth,  I  know  not;  but  J 
know,  to  be  up  late,  is  to  be  up  late. 

Sir  To.  A  false  conclusion :  I  hate  it  as  an  unfilled 
can.  To  be  up  after  midnight,  and  to  go  to  bed  then, 
is  early ;  so  that,  to  go  to  bed  after  midnight,  is  ta  go 
to  bed  betimes.  Does  not  our  life  consist  of  the  fom 
elements  ? 
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Sir  And.  'Faith,  so  they  say ;  but,  I  think,  it  rather 
a>av>t«  of  eating  and  drinking. 

Sir  To.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  let  us  therefore  eat  and 

drnk. — Marian,  I  say  ! — a  stoop  of  wine ! 

Enter  Clown. 

Sir  And.  Here  oomes  the  fool,  i'  faith. 

Ch.  How  now,  my  hearts !    Did  you  never  see  the 

picture  of  we  three  ?* 

Sir  To.  Welcome,  ass.    Now  let 's  hare  a  catch. 

Sir  And.  By  my  troth,  the  fool  has  an  excellent 

Ivast.'    I  had  rather  than  forty  shillings  I  had  such  a 

1-  'Z.  &od  80  sweet  a  breath  to  sing,  as  the  fool  has.     In 

ninth,  thou  wast  in  very  gracious  fooling  last  night. 

Then  thou  spokest  of  Pigrogromitus.  of  the  Vapians 

pissing  the  equinoctial  of  Queubus  :  't  was  very  good, 

1  f&ith.    I  sent  thee  sixpence  for  thy  lemon':  hadst  it  ? 

Clo.  I  did  impeticote  thy  gratuity:  for  Malvolio's 

Dcse  18  no  whipatock :  my  lady  has  a  white  hand,  and 

the  Mrmiidons  are  no  bottle-ale  houses. 

Sir  And.  Excellent  ?    Why  this  is  the  best  fooling, 
vhen  all  is  done.     Now,  a  song. 

Sir  To.  Come  on :  there  is  sixpence  for  you ;  let 's 
b&re  a  song. 

Sir  And.  There 's  a  testril  of  me,  too :  if  one  knight 
gire  away  sixpence  so  will  I  give  another :  go  to,  a  song.* 
Clo.  Would  you  have  a  love-song,  or  a  song  of  good 
life' 
Sir  To.  A  love-flong,  a  love-song. 
Sir  And.  Ay,  ay ;  I  care  not  for  good  life. 

soso. 
Clo.     0,  mistress  mine !  where  are  you  roaming? 
0  !  *tey,  for  here*  your  true  love  'a  coming, 

T%at  can  sing  both  high  and  low. 
Trip  no  farther,  pretty  sweeting  ; 
Jofimeys  end  in  lovers^  meeting^ 
Every  wise  man^s  son  doth  Jcnow, 
Sir  And.  Excellent  good,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.  Good,  good. 

Clo.     What  is  love  J  U  is  not  hereafter  ; 
Present  mirth  hath  present  laughter  ; 

What '»  to  come  m  still  unsure : 
In  delay  there  lies  no  plenty; 
Then  come  kiss  me^  sweet  and  twenty. 
Youth  '5  a  stuff  will  not  endure. 
Sir  And.  A  mellifluous  voice,  as  I  am  true  knight. 
Sir  To.  A  contagious  breath. 
Sir  Aftd.  Very  sweet  and  contagious,  i'  faith. 
Sir  To.  To  hear  by  the  nose,  it  is  dulcet  in  conta- 
e^on.    But  shall  we  make  the  welkin  dance  indeed  ? 
Shall  we  rouse  the  night-owl  in  a  catch,  that  will  draw 
three  Mmls  out  of  one  weaver  ?  shall  we  do  that  ? 

Sir  And.  An  yon  love  me,  let 's  do 't :  I  am  a  dog 
at  a  catch. 
Ch.  By  'r  lady,  sir,  and  some  dogs  will  catch  well. 
Sir  And.  Most  certain.    Let  our  catch  be,  "  Thou 
Knarc.^'* 

Ch.  <'  Hold  thy  peace,  thou  knave,"  knight  ?    I  shall 
be  constrainM  in 't  to  call  the  knave,  knight. 

Sir  And.  'T  it  not  the  first  time  I  have  oonstrain'd 
one  to  call  me  knave.    Begin,  fool :  it  begins,  ^'  Hold 
thy  peace." 
Clo.  I  shall  never  begin,  if  I  hold  my  peace. 


Sir  And.  Good  i'  faith.    Come,  begin. 

[They  sing  a  eateh 
Enter  Maria. 

Mar.  What  a  catterwauling  do  you  keep  here !  If 
my  lady  have  not  called  up  her  steward,  Malvolio,  and 
bid  him  turn  you  out  of  doors,  never  trust  me. 

Sir  To.  My  lady 's  a  Cataian^ ;  we  are  politicians ; 
Malvolio 's  a  Peg-a-Ramsey*,  and  '^  Three  merry  men 
be  we.*"  Am  not  I  consanguineous?  am  I  not  of  her 
blood  ?  Tilly-valley,  lady  !  "  There  dwelt  a  man  in 
Babylon,  lady,  lady  !»•"  [Singing. 

Clo.  Beshrew  me,  the  knight  's  in  admirable 
fooling. 

Sir  And.  Ay,  he  does  well  enough,  if  he  be  disposed, 
and  so  do  I  too :  he  does  it  with  a  better  grace,  but  1 
do  it  more  natural. 

Sir  To.  "0  !  the  twelfth  day  of  December  "— 

[Singing. 

Mar.  For  the  love  0'  God,  peace ! 
Enter  Malvolio. 

Mat.  My  masters,  are  you  mad  ?  or  what  are  yon  ? 
Have  you  no  wit,  manners,  nor  honesty,  but  to  gabble 
like  tinkers  at  this  time  of  night?  Do  ye  make  an 
alehouse  of  my  lady's  house,  that  ye  squeak  out  your 
coziers'"  catches  without  any  mitigation  or  remorse  of 
voice  ?  Is  there  no  respect  of  place,  persons,  nor  time, 
in  you? 

Sir  To.  We  did  keep  time,  sir,  in  our  catches. 
Snick  up  *• 

Mai.  Sir  Toby,  I  must  be  round  with  you.  My 
lady  bade  me  tell  you,  that,  though  she  harbours  you 
as  her  kinsman,  she 's  nothing  allied  to  your  disorders. 
If  you  can  separate  yourself  and  your  misdemeanours, 
you  are  welcome  to  the  house ;  if  not,  an  it  would 
please  you  to  take  leave  of  her,  she  is  very  willing  to 
bid  you  farewell. 

Sir  To.  '*  Farewell,  dear  heart,  since  I  must  needs 
be  gone."»»  [Singing.^^ 

Mar.  Nay,  good  sir  Toby. 

Clo.  '^  His  eyes  do  show  his  days  are  almost  done." 

[Singing." 

Mai.  Is't  even  so? 

Sir  To.  "  But  I  will  never  die." 

Clo.  Sir  Toby,  there  you  lie. 

Mai.  This  is  much  credit  to  yon. 

Sir  To.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go  ?» 

Clo.  "  What  an  if  you  do  ?" 

Str  To.  "  Shall  I  bid  him  go,  and  spare  not?" 

Clo.  "  0 !  no,  no,  no,  no,  you  dare  not." 

Sir  To.  Out  o'  tune" !— -Sir,  ye  lie.  Art  any  more 
than  a  steward  ?  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale?'^ 

Clo.  Yes,  by  saint  Anne ;  and  ginger  shall  be  hot  i' 
the  mouth  too. 

Sir  7b.  Thou  'rt  i'  the  right. — Cro,  sir :  rub  your 
chain  with  crumbs**. — A  stoop  of  wine,  Maria ! 

Mai.  Mistress  Mary,  if  you  prized  my  lady's  favour 
at  any  thing  more  than  contempt,  you  would  not  give 
means  for  this  uncivil  rule :  she  shall  know  of  it,  by 
this  hand.  [Exit, 

Mar.  Go  shake  your  earn. 

Sir  And.  *T  were  as  good  a  deed  as  to  drink  when  a 
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man  'b  a-hungry,  to  challenge  him  to  the  field,  and  then, 
'x>  break  promise  with  him,  and  make  a  fool  of  him. 

Sir  To.  Do 't,  knight :  I  '11  write  thee  a  challenge,  or 
I  'U  deliver  thy  indignation  to  him  by  word  of  mouth. 

Mar.  Sweet  sir  Toby,  be  patient  for  to-night.  Since 
that  youth  of  the  count's  was  to-day  with  my  lady,  ihe 
is  much  out  of  quiet.  For  monsieur  Malyolio,  let  me 
alone  with  him :  if  I  do  not  gull  him  into  a  nayword^ 
and  make  him  a  common  recreation,  do  not  think  1 
have  wit  enough  to  lie  straight  in  my  bed.  I  know,  I 
can  do  it.  [him. 

Sir  To.  PofBess  us,  possess  us :  tell  us  something  of 

Mar.  Marry,  sir,  sometimes  he  is  a  kind  of  Puritan. 

Sir  And.  0\  a  [  thought  that,  I  'd  beat  him  like  a  dog. 

Sir  To.  What !  for  being  a  Puritan  ?  thy  exquisite 
reason,  dear  knight  ? 

Sir  And.  I  have  no  exquisite  reason  for  H,  but  I  hare 
reason  good  enough. 

Mar.  The  devil  a  Puritan 'that  he  is,  or  any  thing 
constantly,  but  a  time  pleader ;  an  afiectioned*  ass,  that 
cons  state  without  book,  and  utters  it  by  great  swarths : 
the  best  persuaded  of  himself;  so  crammed,  as  he  thinks, 
with  excellences,  that  it  is  his  ground  of  faith,  that  all 
that  look  on  him  love  him;  and  on  that  vice  in  him 
will  my  revenge  find  notable  cause  to  work. 

Sir  To.  What  wilt  thou  do  ? 

Mar.  I  will  drop  in  his  way  some  obscure  epistles 
of  love ;  wherein,  by  the  colour  of  his  beard,  the  shape 
of  his  leg,  the  manner  of  his  gait,  the  expressure  of  his 
eye,  forehead,  and  complexion,  he  shall  find  himself 
most  feelingly  personated.  I  can  write  very  like  my 
lady,  your  niece :  on  a  forgotten  matter  we  can  hardly 
make  distinction  of  our  hands. 

Sir  To.  Excellent !     I  smell  a  device. 

Sir  And,  I  have  *t  in  my  nose,  too. 

Sir  To.  He  shall  think,  by  the  letter  that  thou  wilt 
drop,  that  it  comes  from  my  niece,  and  that  she  is  in 
love  with  him. 

Mar.  My  purpose  is,  indeed,  a  horse  of  that  colour. 

Sir  And.  And  your  horse,  now,  would  made  him  an  ass. 

Mar.  Ass  I  doubt  not. 

Sir  And.  0!  't  will  bo  admirable. 

Mar.  Sport  royal,  I  warrant  you :  I  know,  my  physic 
will  work  with  him.  I  will  plant  you  two^  and  let  the 
fool  make  a  third,  where  he  shall  find  the  letter :  ob- 
serve his  construction  of  it.  For  this  night,  to  bed,  and 
dream  on  the  event.     Farewell.  [Exit. 

Sir  To.  Good  night,  Penthesilea. 

Sir  And.  Before  me,  she 's  a  good  wench. 

Sir  To.  She 's  a  beagle,  true-bred,  and  one  that 
adores  me :  what  o'  that  ? 

Sir  And.  I  was  adored  once  too. 

Sir  To.  Let 's  to  bed,  knight.— Thou  hadst  need  send 
for  more  money. 

Sir  And.  If  I  eannot  recover  your  niece,  I  am  a  foul 
way  out. 

Sir  To,  Send  for  money,  knight:  if  thou  hast  her 
not  i'  the  end,  call  me  cut*. 

Sir  And,  If  I  do  not,  never  trust  me;  take  it  how 
you  will. 

Sir  To.  Come,  come :  I  '11  go  bum  some  sack,  't  is  too 
late  to  go  to  bed  now.    Gome,  knight;  come,  knight, 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  the  Duke's  Palace. 
Enter  Duke,  Viola.  Curio,  and  others, 
Duke.  Give  me  some  music.  [Musie.*] — ^Now,  good 
morrow,  friends. — 


Now,  good  Cesario,  but  that  piece  of  song, 
That  old  and  antique  song,  wo  heard  last  night; 
Methought,  it  did  relieve  my  psssion  much, 
More  than  light  airs,  and  recollected  terms, 
Of  these  most  brisk  and  giddy-paced  tunes' : 
Come ;  but  one  verse. 

Cur,  He  is  not  here,  so  please  your  lordship,  tLat 
should  sing  it. 

Duke,  Who  was  it  ? 

Cur.  Feste,  the  jester,  my  lord:  a  fool,  that  the  lady 
Olivia's  father  took  much  delight  in.  He  is  about  the 
house. 

Duke.  Seek  him  out,  and  play  the  tune  the  while. 
[Ebit  Curio. — Music  aga*n* 
Come  hither,  boy :  if  ever  thou  shalt  love,  [To  Vioul.' 
In  the  sweet  pangs  of  it  remember  me ; 
For  such  as  I  am  all  true  lovers  are : 
Unstaid  and  skittish  in  all  motions  else, 
Save  in  the  constant  image  of  the  creature 
That  is  belov'd. — How  dost  thou  like  this  tune? 

Vio.  It  gives  a  very  echo  to  the  seat 
Where  Love  is  thron'd. 

Duke.  Thou  dost  speak  masterly. 

My  life  upon 't,  young  though  thou  art,  thine  eye 
Hath  stay'd  upon  some  favour*  that  it  loves ; 
Hath  it  not,  boy? 

Vio.  A  little,  by  your  fayonr. 

Duke.  What  kind  of  woman  is  H  ? 

Vio.  Of  your  complexion. 

Duke.  She  is  not  worth  th^,  then.    What  yean  i' 
faith? 

Vio.  About  your  years,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Too  old,  by  heaven.   Let  still  the  woman  take 
An  elder  than  herself;  so  wears  she  to  him, 
So  sways  she  level  in  her  husband's  heart : 
For,  boy,  however  we  do  praise  ourselves, 
Our  fancies  are  more  giddy  and  unfirm, 
More  longing,  wavering,  sooner  lost  and  won, 
Than  women^s  are. 

Vio.  I  think  it  well,  my  lord. 

Duke,  Then,  let  thy  love  be  younger  than  thyself, 
Or  thy  affection  cannot  hold  the  bent ; 
For  women  are  as  roses,  whose  fair  flower, 
Being  once  display'd,  doth  fall  that  very  hour. 

Vio.  And  so  they  are :  alas  !  that  they  are  so ; 
To  die,  even  when  they  to  perfection  grow  ! 
Re-enter  Curio,  and  Chum, 

Duke.  0,  fellow !  come,  the  song  we  had  last  nigbi.— 
Mark  it,  Cesario ;  it  is  old,  and  plain : 
The  spinsters  and  the  knitters  in  the  sun. 
And  the  free*  maids,  that  weave  their  thread  with  bonea. 
Do  use  to  chaunt  it :  it  is  silly  sooth, 
And  dallies  with  the  innocence  of  love, 
Like  the  old  age. 

Ch.  Are  you  ready,  sir  ? 

Duke,  Ay,  pr'ythee,  sing.  [JIfiiftc; 

THE  BONO. 

Clo.         Come  away^  come  ateay,  death. 
And  in  sad  cypress  let  me  be  lata/ 

Fly  away,  Jly  away,  breath  ; 
I  am  slain  by  a  fair  cruel  maid. 
My  shroud  of  white^  stuck  all  with  yew^ 

0 1  prepare  it : 
My  part  of  death  no  one  so  true 
Did  share  it,  - 

N(a  a  flower,  not  a  flower  sweet  J 
I  On  my  black  coffin  let  there  be  strown; 
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Not  a  friendy  not  a  friend  greet 
My  poor  corpse,  where  my  bones  shall  be  throum : 
I  A  thousand  thousand  sighs  to  save^ 

Lay  me,  0  !  whtre 
Sad  true  lover  never  find  my  grave^ 
To  weep  there. 

Dvia,  There 's  for  thy  pains.     [Giving  him  money} 

Clo.  No  pains,  sir :  I  take  pleasure  in  singing,  sir. 

Duii.  I  '11  pay  thy  pleasure  then. 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  and  pleasure  will  be  paid,  one  time 
«  another. 

Dvhe.  1  give  thee  now  leave  to  leave  me.' 

Clo.  Now,  the  melancholy  god  protect  thee,  and  the 
talor  make  thy  doublet  of  changeable  taffat^.  for  thy 
Bind  is  a  very  opal ! — I  would  have  men  of  such  con- 
stancy put  to  sea,  that  their  business  might  be  every- 
tbiig,  and  their  intent  every  where ;  for  that 's  it,  that 
ki«ays  makes  a  good  voyage  of  nothing. — ^Farewell. 

[Exit  Clown. 

Ddh,  Let  all  the  rest  give  place. — 

[Exeunt  Curio  and  Attendants. 
Once  more,  Cesario, 
Get  thee  to  yond'  same  sovereign  cruelty : 
Tell  her,  my  love,  more  noble  than  the  world. 
Prizes  not  quantity  of  dirty  lands  : 
The  parts  that  fortune  hath  bestow'd  upon  her, 
Tell  her,  I  hold  as  giddily  as  fortune ; 
But 't  is  that  miracle,  and  queen  of  gems. 
That  nature  pranks  her  in,  attracts  my  soul. 

Vio.  But,  if  she  cannot  love  you,  sir  ? 

Duke.  I  cannot  be  so  answered. 

Flo.  Sooth,  but  you  must. 

Say,  that  some  lady,  as  perhaps  there  is. 
Hath  for  your  love  as  great  a  pang  of  heart 
A»  you  have  for  Olivia :  you  cannot  love  her ; 
Von  tell  her  so ;  must  she  not  then  be  answerd  ? 

Didce.  There  is  no  woman's  sides 
Cao  bide  the  beating  of  so  strong  a  passion 
As  lore  doth  give  my  heart ;  no  woman's  heart  . 
So  big  to  hold  so  much :  they  lack  retention. 
AUs !  their  love  may  be  call'd  appetite, 
No  motion  of  the  liver,  but  the  palate. 
That  sufFcrs  surfeit,  cloyment,  and  revolt ; 
Bat  mine  is  all  as  hungry  as  the  sea. 
And  can  digest  as  much.    Make  no  compare 
Between  that  love  a  woman  can  bear  ine, 
And  that  I  owe  Olivia. 

Yio.  Ay,  but  I  know, — 

Duke.  What  dost  thou  know  ? 

Vio.  Too  well  what  love  women  to  men  may  owe : 
la  faith,  they  are  as  true  of  heart  as  we. 
My  father  had  a  daughter  loVd  a  man, 
A£  it  might  be,  perhaps,  were  I  a  woman, 
I  should  your  lordsliip. 

Duke.  And  what 's  her  history  ? 

Yio.  A  blank,  my  lord.     She  never  told  her  love, — 
Bat  let  concealment,  like  a  worm  i'  the  bud, 
Feed  on  her  damask  cheek :  she  pin'd  in  thought : 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy, 
Shfi  sat  like  patience  on  a  monument, 
Smiling  at  grief.    Was  not  this  love,  indeed  ? 
We  men  may  say  more,  swear  more ;  but,  indeed, 
Oor  shows  are  more  than  will,  for  still  we  prove 
Moefa  in  our  vows,  but  little  in  our  love. 

Duke.  But  died  thy  sister  of  her  love,  my  boy  ? 

ffo.  T  am  all  the  daughters  of  my  father's  house, 
\ad  all  the  brothers  too;  and  yet  I  know  not. — 
(^.ahaUItothislady? 

Dttif .  Ay,  that 's  the  theme. 


To  her  in  haste :  give  her  this  jewel ;  say, 

My  love  can  give  no  place,  bide  no  denay.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aouk-cheek,  and 

Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Come  thy^ways,  signior  Fabian. 

Fab.  Nay,  I  '11  come :  if  I  lose  a  scruple  of  this  sport, 
let  me  be  boiled  to  death  with  melancholy. 

Sir  To.  Wouldst  thou  not  be  glad  to  have  the  nig- 
gardly, rascally  sheep-biter  eome  by  some  notable 
shame  ? 

Fab.  I  would  exult,  man :  you  know,  he  brought  me 
out  o'  favour  with  my  lady  about  a  bear-baiting  here. 

Sir  To.  To  anger  him,  we  '11  have  the  bear  again, 
and  we  will  fool  him  black  and  blue ; — shall  we  not, 
sir  Andrew? 

Sir  And.  An  we  do  not,  it  is  pity  of  our  lives. 
Enter  Maria. 

Sir  To.  Here  comes  the  little  villain.-— How  now, 
mr  metal  of  India ?• 

Mar.  Get  ye  all  three  into  the  box-tree.  Malvolio's 
coming  down  this  walk  :  he  has  been  yonder  i'  the  sun, 
practising  behaviour  to  his  own  shadow,  this  half  hour. 
Observe  him,  for  the  love  of  mockery ;  for,  I  know,  this 
letter  will  make  a  contemplative  idiot  of  him.  Close, 
in  the  name  of  jesting !  [The  men  hide  themselves.] 
Lie  thou  there;  [drops  a  letter]  for  here  comes  the 
trout  that  must  be  caught  with  tickling.  [ExU  Marla. 
Enter  Malvolio. 

Med.  'T  is  but  fortune ;  all  is  fortune.  Maria  once 
told  me,  she  did  affect  me ;  and  I  have  heard  herself 
come  thus  near,  that,  should  she  fancy,  it  should  be 
one  of  my  complexion.  Besides,  she  uses  me  with  a 
more  exalted  respect  than  any  one  else  that  follows 
her.    What  should  I  think  on 't  ? 

Sir  To.  Here 's  an  over- weening  rogue  ! 

Fab.  0,  peace  !  Contemplation  makes  a  rare  turkey- 
cock  of  him:  how  he  jets  under  his  advanced 
plumes ! 

Sir  And.  'Slight,  I  could  so  beat  the  rogue.— 

Sir  To.  Peace  !  I  say. 

Mai.  To  be  count  Malvolio.—-  $ 

Sir  To.  Ah,  rogue  ! 

Sir  And.  Pistol  him,  pistol  him. 
.  Sir  To.  Peace !  peace ! 

Mai.  There  is  example  for 't :  the  lady  of  the  Strachy 
married  the  yeoman  of  the  wardrobe. 

Sir  And.  Fie  on  him,  Jezebel. 

Fab.  0,  peace !  now  he 's  deeply  in :  look,  how  ima* 
gination  blows  him. 

Mai.  Having  been  three  months  married  to  her,  sit- 
ting in  my  state, — 

Sir  To.  O,  for  a  stone  bow*  to  hit  him  in  the  eye ! 

Mai.  Calling  my  officers  about  me,  in  my  branched 
velvet  gown,  having  come  from  a  day-bed,  where  I 
have  left  Olivia  sleeping : — 

Sir  To.  Fire  and  brimstone  ! 

Fab.  0,  peace !  peace ! 

Mai.  And  then  to  have  the  honour*  of  state ;  ana 
after  a  demure  travel  of  regard, — telling  them,  I  know 
my  place,  as  I  would  they  should  do  theirs, — to  ask  foi 
my  kinsman  Toby — 

Sir  To.  Bolts  and  shackles  ! 

Fab.  0,  peace,  peace,  peace !  now,  now. 

Mai.  Seven  of  my  people,  with  an  obedient  state, 
make  out  for  him.  I  firown  the  while ;  and,  perchance, 
wind  up  my  watch,  or  play  with  my— -eome  rich  jewel. 
Toby  approaches ;  court'sies  there  to  me. 


'^HiMf.9.     •  Ohr^k  me  now  Imts  to  laave  tbea :  ia  f  •.     *  Haart  of  gold.     *  ▲  bow  for  thzDwinf  ■tonos.     •  konumr  :  in  £  • 
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Sir  To.  Shall  this  fellow  live  ? 

Fab.  Though  our  silence  be  drawn  from  us  by  th' 
ears* ,  yet  peace ! 

Mai.  I  extend  my  hand  to  him  thus,  quenching  my 
familiar  smile  with  an  austere  regard  of  control. 

Sir  To.  And  does  not  Toby  take  you  a  blow  o'  the 
lips  then  ? 

Mai.  Saying, "  Cousin  Toby,  my  fortunes,  having  cast 
me  on  your  niece,  give  me  this  prerogative  of  speech." — 

Sir  To.  What,  what? 

Mai.  ''  You  must  amend  your  drunkenness." 

Sir  To.  Out,  scab  ! 

Fab.  Nay,  patience,  or  we  break  the  sinews  of  our  plot. 

Mai.  ^'  Besides,  you  waste  the  treasure  of  your  time 
with  a  foolish  knight." 

Sir  And.  That 's  me,  I  warrant  you. 

Mai.  "  One  sir  Andrew." 

Sir  And.  I  knew  H  was  I ;  for  many  do  call  me  fool. 

Mai.  [Seeing  the  letter.]  What  employment  have  we 
here? 

Fab,  Now  is  the  woodcock  near  the  gin. 

Sir  To.  0.  peace  !  and  the  spirit  of  humours  inti- 
mate reading  aloud  to  him ! 

Mai.  [Taking  up  the  letter.]  By  my  life,  this  is  my 
lady's  hand !  these  be  her  very  Cs,  her  U^s,  and  her 
Ts  ;  and  thus  makes  she  her  great  P's.  It  is,  in  con- 
tempt of  question,  her  hand. 

Sir  And.  Her  &s,  her  IPs,  and  her  Ts:  Why  that? 

Mai.  [Reads.]  "  To  the  unknown  beloved,  this,  and 
my  good  wishes :"  her  very  phrases  ! — By  your  leave, 
wax. — Soft ! — and  the  impressure  her  Lucrece,  with 
which  she  uses  to  seal :  h  is  my  lady.  To  whom  should 
this  be? 

Fab.  This  wins  him,  liver  and  all. 

Mai.  [Reads.]  "  Jove  knows,  I  love ; 
But  who? 
Lips  do  not  move : 
No  man  must  know." 

"  No  man  must  know." — What  follows  ?  the  number 's 
altered. — "  No  man  must  know:" — ^if  this  should  be 
thee,  Malvolio? 

Sir  To.  Marry,  hang  thee,  brock* ! 

Mai.  [Reads.]  "  I  may  command,  where  I  adore; 
But  silence,  like  a  Lucrece  knife. 
With  bloodlcKs  stroke  my  heart  doth  gore : 
M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life."  • 

Fab.  A  fustian  riddle. 

Sif  To.  Excellent  wench,  say  I. 

Mai.  "  M,  0,  A,  I,  doth  sway  my  life."— Nay,  but 
first,  let  me  see, — let  me  see,— -let  me  see. 

Fab.  What  a  dish  of  poison  has  she  dressed  him ! 

Sir  To.  And  with  what  wing  the  stannyel'  checks 
at  it! 

31al.  "  I  may  command  where  I  adore."  Why,  she 
may  command  m© :  I  serve  her ;  she  is  my  lady.  Why, 
this  is  evident  to  any  formal*  capacity.  There  is  no 
obstruction  in  this. — And  the  end, — what  should  that 
alphabetical  position  portend?  if  I  could  make  that 
resemble  something  in  me. — Softly  ! — ^M,  0,  A,  I. — 

Sir  To.  0  !  ay,  make  up  that.  He  is  now  at  a  cold 
aoent. 

Fab.  Sowter*  will  cry  upon 't,  for  all  this,  though  it 
he  not  as  rank  as  a  fox. 

Mai.  M, — Malvolio  : — M, — ^why  that  begins  my 
name. 

Fab.  Did  not  I  say,  he  would  work  it  out  ?  the  cur 
•is  excellent  at  faults. 

Mai.  M. — ^But  then  there  is  no  oonsonaney  in  the 


1  with  e«TB :  in  f.  e.     >  Badj^er.     •  A  tpeolM  of  hawk.     •  One  in  his  mbsm.     •  Th«  Bam«  of  a  dof.     •  As  opoa  oonKtry, 
*  Boant  fame  of  dice 


!  sequel ;  that  suffers  under  probation :  A  should  follow^ 
but  O  does. 

Fab   And  0 !  shall  end,  I  hope. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  or  I  '11  cudgel  him,  and  mako  him  cry,  0 1 

Mai.  And  then  I  comes  behind. 

Fab.  Ay,  an  you  had  any  eye  behind  you,  you  might 
see  more  detraction  at  your  heels,  than  fortunes  befors 
you. 

Mai.  M,  0,  A,  I : — ^thts  simulation  is  not  oa  the 
former ; — and  yet,  to  crush  this  a  little,  it  would  bov 
to  me,  for  every  one  of  these  letters  are  in  my  name. 
Soft !  here  follows  ^rose. —[Reads.]  "  If  this  fall  into 
thy  hand,  revolve.  In  my  stars  I  am  above  the©  ;  bat 
be  not  afraid  of  greatness :  some  are  bom  great,  soma 
achieve  greatness,  and  some  have  greatneFS  thrust  upon 
them.  Thy  fates  open  their  hands ;  let  thy  blood  and 
spirit  embrace  them.  And,  to  inure  thyself  to  what 
thou  art  like  to  be,  cast  thy  humble  slough,  and  appear 
fresh.  Be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  servants : 
let  thy  tongue  tang  arguments  of  state :  put  thyself 
into  the  trick  of  singularity.  She  thus  advises  thee, 
that  sighs  for  thee.  Remember  who  commended  thy 
yellow  stockings,  and  wished  to  see  the©  ever  cross- 
gartered :  I  say,  remember.  Go  to,  thou  art  made, 
if  thou  desirest  to  be  so ;  if  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  stew- 
ard still,  the  fellow  of  servants,  and  not  worthy  to  touch 
fortune's  fingers.  Farewell.  She  that  would  alter  ser- 
vices with  the©, 

The  fortunate-unhappy." 
Day-light  and  champaign*  discovers  not  more :  this  is 
open.  I  will  be  proud,  I  will  read  politic  authors,  I 
will  baffle  sir  Toby,  I  will  wash  off  gross  acquaintance, 
I  will  be  point-device'  the  very  man.  I  do  not  now 
fool  myself,  to  let  imagination  jad©  m©,  for  every 
reason  excites  to  this,  that  my  lady  loves  me.  She 
did  commend  my  yellow  stockings  of  late ;  sh©  did 
praise  my  leg  being  cross-gartered  ;  and  in  this  she 
manifests  herself  to  my  love,  and  with  a  kind  of  injunc- 
tion drives  me  to  these  habits  of  her  liking.  I  thank 
my  stars  I  am  happy.  I  will  b©  strange,  stout,  in 
yellow  stockings,  and  cross-gartered,  even  with  the 
swiftness  of  putting  on.  Jove,  and  my  stars  be  praised ! 
— Here  is  yet  a  postscript.  [Reads.]  "  Thou  canst  not 
choose  but  know  who  I  am.  If  thou  entertainest  my 
love,  let  it  appear  in  thy  smiling :  thy  smiles  become 
thee  well ;  therefore  in  my  presence  still  smile,  dear 
my  sweet,  I  pr'ythee." — Jove,  I  thank  thee. — I  will 
smile :  I  will  do  every  thing  that  thou  wilt  have  m©. 

[Exit 

Fab.  I  will  not  give  my  part  of  this  sport  for  a  peii- 
sion  of  thousands  to  be  paid  from  the  Sophy. 

Sir  To.  I  could  marry  this  wench  for  this  device. 

Sir  And.  So  could  I  too. 

Sir  To.  And  ask  no  other  dowry  with  h©f ,  but  such 
another  jest. 

Sir  And.  Nor  I  neither. 

Enter  Maria. 

Fab.  Here  comes  my  noble  gull-catcher. 

Sir  To.  Wilt  thou  set  thy  foot  o'  my  neck? 

Sir  And.  Or  o'  mine  either  ? 

Sir  To.  Shall  I  play  my  freedom  at  tray-trip,*  and 
become  thy  bond-slave  ? 

Sir  And.  V  faith,  or  I  either? 

Sir  To.  Why,  thou  hast  put  him  in  such  a  dream, 
that  when  the  image  of  it  leaves  him  he  must  run  mad. 

Mar.  Nay,  but  say  true-:  does  it  work  upon  him  ? 

Sir  To.  Like  aqua-vitae  with  a  midwife. 

Mar,  If  you  will  then  see  the  fruits  of  the  sport, 

TExactIv 
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muk  hii  first  approaeh  before  my  lady :  he  will  oome 

to  ber  in  yellow  stockiiigB,  and 't  is  a  ooloar  she  abhors ; 

I  tad  eron-gaiiered,  a  fashion  she  detests  ;  and  he  will 

I  inide  upon  her.  which  will  now  be  so  unsuitable  to  her 

disposition,  being  addicted  to  a  melancholy  as  she  is, 


that  it  eannot  but  turn  him  into  a  notable  contempt 
If  you  will  see  it,  follow  me. 

Sir  To.  To  the  gates  of  Tartarus,  thou  most  excel* 
lent  devil  of  wit ! 

Sir  And.  I  '11  make  one  too.  [Exeunt. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Olivia's  Garden. 

Enttr  Viola,  and  Clown  playing  on  pipe  and  tabor. 

Yio.  Save  thee,  friend,  and  thy  music.  Dost  thou 
\tn  by  thy  tabor  ? 

Clo.  No,  sir ;  I  live  by  the  church. 

Tio.  Art  thou  a  churchman  ? 

Ch.  No  such  matter,  sir :  I  do  live  by  the  church ; 
for  I  do  live  at  my  house,  and  my  house  doth  stand  by 
the  church. 

Tio.  So  thou  may'st  say,  the  king  lives  by  a  beggar, 
if  a  b«gar  dwell  near  him ;  or,  the  church  stands  by 
thy  Ubor,  if  thy  tabor  stand  by  the  church. 

r/o.  You  have  said,  sir— To  see  this  age  ! — A  sen- 
tence is  but  a  chcveril*  glove  to  a  good  wit:  how 
quickly  the  wrong  side  may  be  turned  outward  ! 

Fio.  Nay,  that's  certain  :  they,  that  dally  nicely  with 
words,  may  quickly  make  them  wanton.  [sir. 

Ch.  I  would,  therefore,  my  sister  had  had  no  name, 

Ho.  Why,  man  ? 

Clo.  Why,  sir,  her  name 's  a  word ;  and  to  dally 
▼ith  that  word,  might  make  my  sister  wanton.  But, 
ind«d,  words  are  very  rascals,  since  bonds  disgraced 
them. 

Vio.  Thy  reason,  man? 

Ck.  Troth,  sir,  I  can  yield  you  none  without  words ; 
iDd  words  are  grown  so  false,  I  am  loath  to  prove 
mton  with  them. 

Vio.  I  warrant  thou  art  a  merry  fellow,  and  carest 
for  nothing. 

Clo.  Not  so,  sir,  I  do  care  for  something:  but  in 
my  coMcienoe,  sir,  I  do  not  care  for  you :  if  that  be 
to  are  for  nothing,  sir,  I  would  it  would  make  you 
mvigible. 

F».  Art  not  thou  the  lady  Olivia's  fool  ? 

Clo.  No,  indeed,  sir  ;  the  lady  Olivia  has  no  folly : 
ihe  will  keep  no  fool,  sir,  till  she  be  married ;  and  fools 
ut  u  like  husbands,  as  pilchards  are  to  herrings,  the 
hoshand  's  the  bigger.  I  am,  indeed,  not  her  fool,  but 
her  eormpter  of  words. 

Fio.  1  saw  thee  late  at  the  count  Orsino's. 

Ch.  Foolery,  sir,  does  walk  about  the  orb.  like  the 
I'm :  it  shines  every  where.  I  would  be  sorry,  sir, 
bat  the  fool  should  be  as  oft  with  your  master,  as  with 
ray  mistress :  I  think  I  saw  your  wisdom  there. 

Ho.  Nay,  an  thou  pass  upon  me,  I  '11  no  more  with 
th<w.  Hold;  there's  expenses  for  thee.  [Giving  money.* 

Ch.  Now  JoVe,  in  lus  next  commodity  of  hair,  send 
thee  a  beard. 

F»o.  By  my  troth,  I  '11  tell  thee :  I  am  almost  sick 
for  oDc,  though  I  would  not  have  it  grow  on  my  chin. 
b  thy  lady  within  ? 

Ch.  Would  not  a  piur  of  these  have  bred,  sir? 

Fto.  Tes,  being  kept  together,  and  put  to  use. 

Ch.  I  would  play  lord  Pandarus  of  Phrygia,  sir,  to 
Wn?  a  Cressida  to  this  Troilus. 

Fio.  I  understand  you,  sir :  't  is  well  begg'd. 

[Crtvtng  more.* 

*KM.  •*V^imt:  «Aa4:iaf.0.  •  WiM.  nvtmatd  hawk. 
^^taiat»  1  Limits  mim.    •  AmicifoUd     •  N^  «iif.  •. 


Clo.  The  matter,  I  hope,  is  not  great,  sir,  begging 
but  a  beggar :  Cressida  was  a  beggar.  My  lady  is 
within,  sir;  I  will  construe  to  them  whence  you  come; 
who  you  are,  and  what  you  would,  are  out  of  my 
welkin :  I  might  say  element,  but  the  word  is  over- 
worn. [Exit. 

Vio.  This  fellow 's  wise  enough  to  play  the  fool. 
And  to  do  that  well  craves  a  kind  of  wit : 
He  must  observe  their  mood  on  whom  he  jests. 
The  quality  of  persons,  and  the  time. 
Not*  like  the  haggard*,  check  at  every  feather 
That  comes  before  his  eye.     This  is  a  practice 
As  full  of  labour  as  a  wise  man's  art; 
For  folly,  that  he  wisely  shows,  is  fit, 
But  wise  men's  folly  fall'n  quite  taints*  their  wit. 
Enter  Sir  Tobt  Bslch  and  Sir  Andrew 
Ague-cheek. 

Sir  To.  Save  you,  gentleman. 

Vio.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  And.  Dieu  vous  garde,  monsieur. 

Vio.  Et  vous  aussi:  voire  serviteur. 

Sir  And.  I  hope,  sir,  you  are ;  and  I  am  yours. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  encounter  the  house  ?  my  niece  is 
desirous  you  should  enter,  if  your  trade  be  to  her. 

Fto.  I  am  bound  to  your  niece,  sir :  I  mean,  she  is 
the  list^  of  my  voyage. 

Sir  To.  Taste  your  legs,  sir :  put  them  to  motioii. 

Vio.  My  legs  do  better  understand  me,  sir,  than  I 
understand  what  you  mean  by  bidding  me  ta^e  my 
legs. 

Sir  To.  I  mean,  to  go,  sir,  to  enter. 

Fto.  I  will  answer  you  with  gait  and  Mitranoe. 
But  we  are  prevented'. 

Enter  Olivia  and  Maria. 
Most  excellent  accomplished  lady,  the  heavens  nun 
Odours  on  you ! 

Sir  And.  That  youth 's  a  rare  courtier.  "  Rain 
odours  !"  well. 

Vio.  My  matter  hath  no  voice,  lady,  but  to  your 
own  most  pregnant  and  vouchsafed  ear. 

Sir  And.  "Odours,"  "pregnant,"  and  "vouch- 
safed :"— I  '11  get  'em  all  three  all  ready. 

[  Writing  in  his  table-book.* 

on.  Let  the  garden  door  be  shut,  and  leave  me  to 
my  hearing.  [Exeunt  Sir  Tobt,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Maru. 
Give  me  your  hand,  sir. 

Fio.  My  duty,  madam,  and  most  humble  service. 

Oh.  What  is  your  name  ? 

Vio.  Cesario  is  your  servant's  name,  fair  princess. 

Oli.  My  servant,  sir?    'T  was  never  merry  world, 
Since  lowly  feigning  was  called  compliment. 
You  're  servant  to  the  count  Orsino,  youth. 

Vio.  And  he  is  yours^  and  his  must  needs  be  yours :  , 
Your  servant's  servant  is  your  servant,  madam. 

Oli.  For  him,  I  think  not  on  him  :  tor  his  thoughts, 
'Would  they  were  blanks,  rather  than  fill'd  with  me ! 

Fio.  Madam,  I  oome  to  whet  your  gentle  thoughts 
On  his  behalf.— 
i  Bo  tht  aid  oopiM,  wUeh  TyrwUtt  oka&gad  to  **iBta,  foUy-tUltB 
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OH,  0 !  by  your  leave,  I  pray  you : 

'  bade  you  never  speak  again  of  him ; 
But,  would  you  undertake  another  suit, 
1  had  rather  hear  you  to  solicit  that, 
Til  an  music  from  the  spheres. 

Vio.  Dear  lady, — 

OH.  Give  me  leave,  'beseech  you.     I  did  send, 
After  the  last  enchantment  you  did  here, 
A  ring  in  chase  of  you :  so  did  I  abuse 
Myself,  my  servant,  and,  I  fear  me,  you. 
Under  your  hard  construction  must  I  sit. 
To  force  that  on  you,  in  a  shamefac'd^  cunning, 
Which  you  knew  none  of  yours :  what  might^you  think  ? 
Have  you  not  set  mine  honour  at  the  stake, 
And  baited  it  with  all  th'  unmuzzled  thoughts        [ing 
That  tyrannous  heart  can  think  ?  To  one  of  your  receiv- 
Enough  is  shown ;  a  Cyprus*,  not  a  bosom. 
Hides  my  heart.     So,  let  me  hear  you  speak. 

Vio.  I  pity  you. 

OH,  That  ^8  a  degree  to  love. 

Vio.  No,  not  a  griso' ;  for  H  is  a  vulgar  proof. 
That  very  oft  we  pity  enemies. 

OH.  Why,  then,  methinks,  H  is  time  to  smile  again. 

0  world,  how  apt  the  poor  are  to  be  proud  ! 
If  one  should  be  a  prey,  how  much  the  better 

To  fall  before  the  lion,  than  the  wolf?     [Clock  strikes. 
The  clock  upbraids  me  with  the  waste  of  time. — 
Be  not  afraid,  good  youth,  I  will  not  have  you  ; 
And  yet,  when  wit  and  youth  is  come  to  harvest, 
Your  wife  is  like  to  reap  a  proper  man. 
There  lies  your  way,  due  west. 

Vio.  Then  westward  ho  !♦ 

Grace,  and  good  disposition  'tend  your  ladyship. 
Vou  Ml  nothing,  madam,  to  my  lord  by  me  ? 

OH.  Stay: 

1  pr'nhee,  tell  me,  what  thou  think'st  of  me. 

Vio.  That  you  do  think  you  are  not  what  you  are. 

OH.  If  I  think  so,  I  think  the  same  of  you. 

Vio.  Then  think  you  right ;  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

OH.  I  would,  you  were  as  I  would  have  you  be  ! 

Vio.  Would  it  be  better,  madam,  than  I  am  ? 
I  wish  it  might ;  for  now  I  am  your  fool. 

OH.  0 !  what  a  deal  of  scorn  looks  beautiful 
In  the  contempt  and  anger  of  his  lip ! 
A  murderous  guilt  shows  not  its^elf  more  soon 
Than  love  that  would  seem  hid :  love's  night  is  noon. 
Cesar io,  by  the  roses  of  the  spring, 
By  maidhood,  honour,  truth,  and  every  thing, 
I  love  thee  so,  that,  maugre  all  my  pride, 
Nor  wit,  nor  reason,  can  my  passion  hide. 
Do  not  extort  thy  reasons  from  this  clause, 
For,  that  I  woo,  thou  therefore  hast  no  cause ; 
But  rather,  reason  thus  with  reason  fetter : 
Love  sought  is  good,  but  given  unsought  is  better. 

Vio.  By  innocence  I  swear,  and  by  my  youth, 
I  have  one  heart,  one  bosom,  and  one  truth. 
And  that  no  woman  has ;  nor  never  none 
Shall  mistress  be  of  it,  save  I  alone. 
And  so  adieu,  good  madam  :  never  more 
Will  I  my  master's  tears  to  you  deplore. 

OH.  Yet  come  again ;  for  thou,  perhaps,  may'st  move 
That  heart,  which  now  abhors,  to  like  his  love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  Sir  Andrew  Aouk-chsxs, 

071^  Fabian. 
Sir  And.  No,  faith,  I  '11  not  stay  a  jot  longer. 
iStV  To.  Thy  reason,  dear  venom :  give  thy  reason. 


Fab.  You  must  needs  yield  your  reason,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Marry,  I  saw  your  nieoe  do  more  favours 
to  the  count's  serving  man,  than  ever  she  bestowed 
upon  me :  I  saw 't  i'  the  orchard. 

Sir  To.  Did  she  see  thee  the  while,  old  boy?  tell 
me  that. 

Sir  And.  As  plain  ss  I  see  you  now. 

Fab.  Thih  was  a  great  argument  of  love  in  her 
toward  you. 

Sir  And.  'Slight !  will  you  make  an  ass  o'  me  ? 

Fab.  I  will  prove  it  legitimate,  sir,  upon  the  oathi 
of  judgment  and  reason. 

Sir  To.  And  they  have  been  grand  jury-men  since 
before  Noah  was  a  sailor. 

Fab.  She  did  show  favour  to  the  youth  in  your  sight 
only  to  exasperate  you,  to  awake  your  dormouse  valour, 
to  put  fire  in  your  heart,  and  brimstone  in  your  liver. 
You  should  then  have  accosted  her,  and  with  Fome 
excellent  jests,  fire-new  from  the  mint,  you  should  have 
banged  the  youth  into  dumbness.  This  was  looked  for 
at  your  hand,  and  this  was  baulked  :  the  double  gilt  of 
this  opportunity  you  let  time  wash  off,  and  you  are 
now  sailed  into  the  north  of  my.  lady's  opinion ;  where 
you  will  hang  like  an  icicle  on  a  Dutchman's  beard, 
unless  you  do  redeem  it  by  some  laudable  attempt, 
either  of  valour,  or  policy. 

Sir  And.  An 't  be  any  way,  it  must  be  witH  valour, 
for  policy  I  hate :  I  had  as  lief  be  a  Brownist'  as  & 
politician. 

Sir  To.  Why  then,  build  me  thy  fortunes  upon  the 
basis  of  valour :  challenge  me  the  count's  youth  to  fight 
with  him ;  hurt  him  in  eleven  places  :  my  niece  shall 
take  note  of  it ;  and  assure  thyself,  there  is  no  love- 
broker  in  the  world  can  more  prevail  in  man's  oum- 
mendation  with  woman,  than  report  of  valour. 

Fab.  There  is  no  way  but  this,  sir  Andrew. 

Sir  And.  Will  either  of  you  bear  me  a  challenge  to 
him? 

Sir  To.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial  hand ;  be  curst 
and  brief;  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent, 
and  full  of  invention  :  taunt  him  with  the  license  of 
ink :  if  thou  thou^st  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be 
amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will  lie  in  thy  sheet  of 
paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  bed 
of  Ware  in  England,  set  'em  down.  Go,  about  it. 
Let  there  be  gall  enough  in  thy  ink,  though  thou 
write  with  a  goose-pen,  no  matter.    About  it. 

Sir  And.  Where  shall  I  find  you? 

Sir  To.  We  '11  call  thee  at  the  cubiculo.    Go. 

[Exit  Sir  Andrew. 

Fab.  This  is  a  dear  manakin  to  you,  sir  Toby. 

Sir  To.  I  have  been  dear  to  him,  lad:  some  two 
thousand  strong,  or  so. 

Fab.  We  shall  have  a  rare  letter  from  him;  but 
you  '11  not  deliver  it. 

Sir  To.  Never  trust  me  then ;  and  by  all  means  stir 
on  the  youth  to  an  answer.  I  think,  oxen  and  wain- 
ropes  cannot  hale  them  together.  For  sir  Andrew,  if 
he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his 
liver  ss  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I  '11  eat  the  rest  of 
the  anatomy. 

Fab/t  And  his  opposite,  the  youth,  bears  in  his  visage 
no  great  presage  of  cruelty. 

Enter  Maru. 

Sir  To.  Look,  where  the  youngest  wren  of  nine 
comes. 

Mar.  If  you  desire  the  spleen,  and  will  laugh  your- 
selves into  stitches,  follow  me.    Yond'  gull  Mslvolio  is 
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tamed  heathen,  a  very  renegado;  for  there  ii  no 
Chrifdan,  Uiat  means  to  be  saved  by  believing  rightly, 
on  ever  believe  such  impossible  passages  of  grossness. 
He  '9  in  yellow  stoddngs. 

Sir  To.  And  cross-gartered  ? 

Mar.  Most  villainously ;  like  a  pedant  that  keeps  a 
tdmH  r  the  church .^-I  have  dogged  him  like  his 
iborderer.  He  does  obey  every  point  of  the  letter.that 
I  i'opped  to  betray  him :  he  does  smile  his  face  into 
DOR  lines  than  are  in  the  new  map,  with  the  ang- 
B^nUtion  of  the  Indies' .  You  have  not  seen  such  a 
'htag  85  't  is ;  I  can  hardly  forbear  hurling  things  at 
ti:n.  I  know,  my  lady  will  strike  him :  if  she  do, 
be  li  »mile,  and  take  't  for  a  great  favour. 

Sir  To.  Come,  bring  us.  bring  us  where  he  is.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Street. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Antonio. 
S^h.  I  would  not,  by  my  will,  have  troubled  you ; 
6a'.  since  you  make  your  pleasure  of  your  pains, 
I  will  DO  farther  chide  you. 

AfU.  I  eonld  not  stay  behind  you  :  my  desire, 
M<»re  sharp  than  filed  steel,  did  spur  me  forth ; 
And  dot  sl\  love  to  see  you,  (though  so  much, 
M  might  have  drawn  one  to  a  longer  voyage) 
Bat  jealousy  what  might  befall  your  travel, 
Being  skille$«  in  these  parts :  which  to  a  stranger, 
Unsnided.  and  unfriended,  often  prove 
KoDgh  anid  unhospitable :  my  willing  love, 
Th«  nther  by  these  arguments  of  fear, 
Set  forth  in  your  pursuit. 

Seh.  My  kind  Antonio, 

I  tin  DO  other  answer  make,  but,  thanks. 
And  thanks,  still  thanks,*  and  very'  oft  good  turns 
A.*?  shuffled  off  with  sudi  uncurrent  pay ; 
But,  wiere  my  wealth*,  as  is  my  conscience,  firm, 
YoQ  should  find  better  dealing.     What 's  to  do  ? 
Sbill  we  go  see  the  reliques  of  this  town  ? 
Alii.  To-morrow,  sir :  best  first  go  see  your  lodging. 
M.  I  am  not  weary,  and  't  is  long  to  night. 
I  ^7  yon.  let  us  satisfy  our  eyes 
Wth  the  memorials,  and  the  things  of  fame, 
Tliat  do  renown  this  city. 

Ant.  'Would,  you  'd  pardon  me : 

I  do  Dot  without  danger  walk  these  streets. 
Oticp.  in  a  sea-fight  'gainst  the  county's  galleys 
1  did  some  service ;  of  such  note,  indeed. 
That,  were  I  ta'en  here,  it  would  scarce  be  answer'd. 
Srb.  Belike,  you  slew  great  number  of  his  people. 
Ant.  The  offence  is  not  of  such  a  bloody  nature, 
All^it  the  quality  of  the  time,  and  quarrel. 
Might  well  have  given  us  bloody  argument. 
I*  mifht  have  since  been  answer'd  in  repaying 
Wbat  we  took  from  them ;  which,  for  tratfick's  sake, 
SUht  of  our  city  did :  only  myself  stood  out ; 
For  which,  if  I  be  lapsed  in  this  place, 
I  ihall  pay  dear. 
M.  I    Do  not,  then,  walk  too  open. 

Aitt.  It  doth  not  fit  me.  Hold,  sir ;  here  's  my  purse. 
In  tiw  south  suburbs,  at  the  Elephant, 
1»  tot  to  lodge :  I  will  bespeak  our  diet. 
Wliiles  you  beguile  the  time,  and  feed  your  knowledge, 
^ith  viewing  of  the  town :  there  shaU  you  have  me. 
Sth.  Why  I  your  purse  ? 
Ant.  Haply  your  eye  shall  light  upon  some  toy 
Vm  have  desire  to  purchase ;  and  your  store, 
I  think,  is  not  for  idle  markets,  sir. 

I A  ans  aafnTsd  for  Liiiwliotoii's  VoYAfw.  a  tntnil&tloB  of  which  wai 
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Seb.  I  '11  be  your  purse-bearer,  and  leave  you  for  on 
hour. 
Ant.  To  the  Elephant.— 
Seb.  I  do  remember.  [Exnmt, 

SCENE  IV.— Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Olf^ia  and  Maria. 

Oh.  I  have  sent  after  him :  he  says,  he  '11  come. 
How  shall  I  feast  him  ?  what  bestow  of*  him  ? 
For  youth  is  bought  more  oft,  than  begg'd,  or  borrowed. 
I  speak  too  loud. —  • 

Where  is  Malvolio  ? — ^he  is  sad,  and  civil.* 
And  suits  well  for  a  servant  with  my  fortunes.— 
Where  is  Malvolio  ? 

Mar.  He's  coming,  madam;  but  in  very  strange 
manner.     He  is  sure  possess'd,  madam. 

Oli.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ?  does  he  rave  ? 

Mar.  No,  madam ;  he  does  nothing  but  smile :  your 
ladyship  were  best  to  have  some  guard  about  you,  if  he 
come,  for  sure  the  man  is  tainted  in 's  wits. 

Oli.  Go  call  him  hither.  [Exit  Maria.^] — ^I  am  as 
mad  as  he. 
If  sad  and  merry  madness  equal  be. — 

Enter  Malvolio  and  Maria.* 
How  now,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  Sweet  lady,  ha,  ha !  [Smiles  ridiculously, 

Oli.  Smil'stthou? 
1  sent  for  thee  upon  a  sad  occasion. 

Mai.  Sad,  lady?  I  could  be  sad.  This  does  make 
some  obstruction  in  the  blood,  this  cross-gartering ;  but 
what  of  that  ?  if  it  please  the  eye  of  one,  it  is  with  me 
as  the  very  true  sonnet  hath  it,  '^  Please  one,  and  please 
all." 

Oli.  Why,  how  dost  thou,  man?  what  is  the  mattei 
with  thee  ? 

Mai.  Not  black  in  my  mind,  though  yellow*  in  my 
legs.  It  did  come  to  his  hands,  and  commands  shall 
be  executed :  I  think  we  do  know  the  sweejt  Roman 
hand. 

Oli.  Wilt  thou  go  to  bed,  Malvolio? 

Mai.  To  bed  ?  ay,  sweet-heart,  and  I  '11  come  to  thee. 

Oli.  God  comfort  thee!  Why  dost  thou  smile  so, 
and  kiss  thy  hand  so  ofl? 

Mar.  How  do  you.  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  At  your  request!  Yesj  nightingales  answer 
daws. 

ilfar.  Wliy  appear  you  with  this  ridiculous  boldness 
before  my  lady  ? 

Mai.  "Be  not  afraid  of  greatness:" — ^'Twas  weD 
writ. 

Oli.  What  meanest  thou  by  that,  Malvolio  ? 

Mai.  "  Some  are  bom  great,'' — 

Oli.  Ha? 

Mai.  "  Some  achieve  greatness," — 

Oli.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Mai  "  And  some  have  greatness  thrust  upon  them  " 

Oli.  Heaven  restore  thee  ! 

Mai.  "  Remember,  who  commended  thy  yellow 
stockin«rs ;" — 

Oli.  Thy  yellow  stockings  ? 

Mai.  "  And  i^ishcd  to  see  thee  cross-gartered." 

Oli.  Cross-gartered? 

Mai.  "  Go  to :  thou  art  made,  if  thou  desirest  to  bf 
so:"— 

Oli.  Am  I  made  ? 

Mai.  *^  If  not,  let  me  see  thee  a  servant  still.'^ 

Oli.  Why,  this  is  very  midsummer  madness. 
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Enter  Servant. 
I  Ser.   Madam,  the  young  gentleman  of  the  count 

Orftino'f)  is  returned.   I  could  hardly  entreat  him  back : 
he  attends  your  ladyship's  pleasure. 

OH.  I  '11  come  to  him.  [Exit  Servcmt.]  Good  Maria, 

let  this  fellow  be  looked  to.    "Where 's  my  cousin  Toby  ? 

Let  some  of  my  people  have  a  special  care  of  him.    I 

would  not  have  him  miscarry  for  the  half  of  my  dowry. 

[Exeunt  Olivu  and  Maria. 

Mai.  Oh,  ho !  do  you  come  near  me  now  ?  ho  worse 
man  thitn  sir  Toby  to  look  to  me?  This  concurs 
,  directly  with  the  letter :  she  sends  him  on  purpose,  that 
'  I  may  appear  stubborn  to  him ;  for  she  incites  me  to 
'  that  in  the  letter.  "  Cast  thy  humble  slough,''  says 
she: — "be  opposite  with  a  kinsman,  surly  with  ser- 
vants.— ^let  thy  tongue  tang  with  arguments  of  state, — 
put  thypelf  into  the  trick  of  singularity:" — and  conse- 
quently sets  down  the  manner  how ;  as,  a  sad  face,  a 
reverend  carriage,  a  fIow  tongue,  in  the  habit  of  some 
sir  of  note,  and  so  forth.  1  have  limed  her;  but  it  is 
Jove's  doing,  and  Jove  make  me  thankful.  And  when 
fcihe  went  away  now,  '''  Let  this  fellow  be  looked  to :" 
felJow,*  not  Malvolio,  nor  after  my  degree,  but  fellow. 
Why,  every  thing  adheres  together,  that  no  dram  of  a 
scruple,  no  scruple  of  a  Fcruple.  no  obstacle,  no  incred- 
ulous or  unsafe  circumstance — ^What  can  be  said? 
Nothing  that  can  be  can  come  between  me,  and  the  full 
l)roFpect  of  my  hopes.  Well.  Jove,  not  I,  is  the  doer 
of  this,  and  he  is  to  be  thanked. 
Re-enter  Maria,  with  Sir  Toby  Bslch,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  To.  Which  way  is  he,  in  the  name  of  sanctity? 
'      [f  all  the  devils  in  hell  be  dra>^ii  in  little,  and  Legion 
I      himself  possess  him.  yet  I'  11  speak  to  him. 
I         Fab.  Here  he  is,  here  he  is. — How  is 't  with  you,  sir  ? 
how  is 't  with  you,  man  ? 

Mai.  Go  off;  1  disccu-d  you :  let  me  enjoy  my  privacy : 
go  off. 

Mur.  Lo.  how  hollow  the  fiend  speaks  within  him  ! 
did  not  I  tell  you  ? — Sir  Toby,  my  lady  prays  you  to 
have  a  care  of  him. 

Mai.  Ah,  ha !  does  she  so  ? 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  go  to :  peace  !  peace  !  wo  must  deal 
gently  with  him ;  let  me  alone. — How  do  you,  Malvo- 
lio ?  how  is 't  with  you  ?  What,  man !  defy  the  devil : 
consider,  he 's  an  enemy  to  mankind. 

Mai.  Do  you  know  what  you  say? 

Mar.  La,  you !  an  you  speak  ill  of  the  devil,  how  he 
takes  it  at  heart.     Pray  God,  he  be  not  bewitched ! 

Fab.  Carry  his  water  to  the  wise  woman. 

Mar.  Marry,  and  it  shall  be  done  to-morrow  mom- 
injr.  if  I  live.  My  lady  would  not  lose  him  for  more 
than  I  '11  say. 

Mai.  How  now,  mistress? 

Mar.  0  lord ! 

Sir  To.  Pr'ythee,  hold  thy  peace:  this  is  not  the 
way.  Do  you  not  see  you  move  him  ?  let  me  alone 
with  him. 

Fab.  No  way  but  gentleness;  gently,  gently:  the 
fiend  is  rough,  and  will  not  be  roughly  used. 

Sir  To.  Why,  how  now,  my  bawcock?  how  dost  thou, 
chuck  ? 

Mai  Sir! 

Sir  To.  Ay,  Biddy,  come  with  me.  What,  man !  't  is 
not  for  gravity  to  play  at  cherry-pit*  with  Satan.  Hang 
him.  foul  collier ! 

Mar.  Get  him  to  say  his  prayers ;  good  sir  Toby,  get 
him  to  pray. 

Mai.  My  prayers,  minx  ! 

Mar.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  he  will  not  hear  of  godliness. 


Mai.  Go,  hang  yourselves  all !  you  are  idle  shallow 
things :  I  am  not  of  your  element.  You  shall  know 
more  hereafter.  [Exk. 

Sir  To.  la 't  possible? 

Fab.  If  this  were  played  upon  a  stage  now,  I  oould 
condemn  it  as  an  improbable  fiction. 

Sir  To.  His  very  geniui  hath  taken  the  infection  of 
the  device,  man. 

Mar.  Nay,  pursue  him  now,  lest  the  device  take  tir, 
and  taint. 

Fab.  Why,  we  shall  make  him  mad,  indeed. 

Mar.  The  house  will  be  the  quieter. 

Sir  To.  Come,  we  '11  have  him  in  a  dark  room,  and 
bound.  My  niece  is  already  in  the  belief  that  he's 
mad :  we  may  carry  it  thus,  for  our  pleasure,  and  his 
penance,  till  our  very  pastime,  tired  out  of  breath, 
prompts  us  to  have  mercy  on  him ;  at  which  time,  we 
will  bring  the  device  to  the  bar,  and  crown  thee  for  a 
finder  of  madmen.    But  see,  but  see. 

Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-chkkk. 

Fab.  More  matter  for  a  May  morning. 

Sir  And.  Here 's  the  challenge ;  read  it :  I  warrant, 
there 's  vinegar  and  pepper  in 't. 

Fab.  Is't  so  saucy? 

Sir  And.  Ay,  is 't,  I  warrant  him :  do  but  read. 

Sir  To.  Give  me.  [Reads.]  "Youth,  wfaataoever 
thou  art,  thou  art  but  a  scurvy  fellow." 

Fab.  Good,  and  valiant. 

Sir  To.  "  Wonder  not,  nor  admire  not  in  thy  mind, 
why  I  do  call  thee  so,  for  I  will  show  thee  no  rcasoB 
for 't." 

Fab.  A  good  note,  that  keeps  you  from  the  blow  of 
the  law. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  comcst  to  the  lady  Olivia,  and  in  my 
sight  she  uses  thee  kindly :  but  thou  liest  in  thy  throat; 
that  is  not  the  matter  I  challenge  thee  for.'' 

Fab.  Very  brief,  and  to  exceeding  good  sense-leM. 

Sir  To.  "I  will  way-lay  thee  going  home;  ^ere,  if 
it  be  thy  chance  to  kiUjne," — 

Fab.  Good. 

Sir  To.  "  Thou  killest  me  like  a  rogue  and  a  villain." 

Fab.  Still  you  keep  o'  the  windy  side  of  the  law :  good. 

Sir  To.  "  Fare  thee  well :  and  God  have  mercy  upoo 
one  of  our  souls!  He  may  have  mercy  upon  mioc 
but  my  hope  is  better,  and  so  look  to  thyself.  Thy 
friend,  as  thou  usest  him^  and  thy  sworn  enemy: 
Andrew  Ague-cheek."  If  this  letter  move  him  nii, 
his  legs  cannot.    I  '11  give 't  him. 

Mar.  You  may  have  very  fit  occasion  for  H :  he  ii 
now  in  some  conunerce  with  my  lady,  and  will  by  asi 
by  depart. 

Sir  To.  Go  to,  sir  Andrew :  scout  me  for  him  at  the 
comer  of  the  orchard,  like  a  bum-bailie.  So  soon  ii 
ever  thou  seest  him,  draw,  and,  as  thou  drawest,  swew 
horrible ;  for  it  comes  to  pass  oft,  thai  a  terrible  oath, 
with  a  swaggering  accent,  sharply  twanged  off,  give* 
manhood  more  approbation  than  ever  proof  itaelf  would 
have  earned  him.     Away !  i 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  me  alone  for  swearing.        [Exit, 

Sir  To.  Now,  will  not  I  deliver  his  letter;  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  young  gentleman  gives  him  out  to  hoof 
good  capacity  and  breeding :  his  employment  betwwn 
his  lord  and  my  niece  confirms  no  less ;  therefore  thu 
letter,  being  so  excellently  ignorant,  will  breed  no  ter- 
ror in  the  youth :  he  will  find  it  comes  from  a  dodpole. 
But,  sir,  I  will  deliver  his  challenge  by  word  of  raoutk; 
set  upon  Ague-cheek  a  notable  report  of  valour,  and 
drive  the  gentleman,  (as,  1  know,  his  youth  will  a|»tly 
receive  it)  into  a  most  hideout>  opinion  of  bi^  ng^ 


^  Taken  in  tlia  old  mum  of  eompanitm.     '  Played  by  pitching  oherry-atonM  into  a  hob. 
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jfcir^  fury,  and  impetuosity.  This  will  bo  fright  them 
bcUi.  that  they  will  kill  one  another  by  the  look,  like 
aYiOUrioes. 

Fah.  Here  he  oomea  with  yonr  niece.  Give  them 
viy.  till  he  take  leave,  and  presently  after  him. 

iir  To.  I  will  meditate  the  w^hile  upon  some  horrid 
SKsstge  for  a  challenge. 

[ElxeiirU  Sir  Tobt.  Fabian,  and  Mabu. 
Re-'Tnter  Olivia,  wilk  Viola. 

(Hi.  I  have  said  too  much  unto  a  heart  of  stone, 
And  laid  mine  honour  too  unchary  on 't. 
T  ere  8  something  in  me  that  reproves  my  fault, 
Bji  Fuch  a  headstrong  potent  fault  it  is, 
Tbi*  It  but  mocks  reproof. 

Yio.  With  the  same  'haviour  that  your  passion  bears, 
Go  ''Q  my  master's  griefs. 

(X'i.  Here ;  wear  this  jewel  for  me :  't  is  my  picture. 
R-fuse  it  not,  it  hath  no  tongue  to  vex  you ; 
A  I'i.  I  beseech  you,  come  again  to-morrow. 
W.'ui  frball  you  ask  of  me,  that  I  '11  deny, 
Tha^  honour  savM,  may  upon  asking  give  ? 

Vio.  Nothing  but  this  ;  your  true  love  for  my  master. 

0/i.  How  with  mine  honour  may  I  give  him  that, 
vr..:ch  I  have  given  to  you  ? 

f  w.  I  will  acquit  you. 

Oii.  Well,  oome  again  to-morrow.     Fare  thee  well : 
A  Qeod  like  thee  might  bear  my  soul  to  hell.       [Exit. 
Re-enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch,  and  Fabun. 

Str  To.  Gentleman,  God  save  thee. 

Ho.  And  you,  sir. 

Sir  To.  That  defence  thou  hast,  betake  thee  to  H : 
"^  what  nature  the  wrongs  are  thou  hast  done  him,  I 
know  not ;  but  thy  intercepter,  full  of  despight,  bloody 
to  the  hunter,  attends  thee  at  the  orchard  end.  Dis- 
Tomt  thy  tuck^ ;  be  yare*  in  thy  preparation,  for  thy 
a.N^aiiant  is  quick,  skilful,  and  deadly. 

Vio.  Vou  mistake,  sir :  I  am  sure,  no  man  hath  any 
cQirnil  to  me.  My  remembrance  is  very  free  and 
titii  from  any  image  of  offence  done  to  any  man. 

^r  To.  You'll  find  it  otherwise,  I  assure  you: 
i':*rerjrc,  if  yon  hold  your  life  at  any  price,  betake 
yci  10  your  guard;  for  your  opposite  hath  in  him 
vi.&r  youth,  strength,  skill,  and  wrath,  can  furnish  man 
wihil. 

V'n.  I  pray  you,  sir.  what  is  he  ? 

Sir  To.  He  is  a  knight,  dubbed  with  unhatch'd* 
rifner,  and  on  carpet  oomsideration.*  but  ho  is  a  devil 
in  I  private  brawl :  souls  and  bodies  hath  he  divorced 
Uiree.  and  his  incensement  at  this  moment  is  so  im- 
;4icible.  that  satisfaction  can  be  none  but  by  pangs  of 
death  and  sepulchre.  Hob,  nob,'  is  his  word ;  give  H, 
octue'i. 

Vio.  I  will  return  again  into  the  house,  and  desire 
wme  conduct  of  the  lady :  I  am  no  fighter.  I  have 
heird  of  some  kind  of  men,  that  put  quarrels  purposely 
01  others  to  taste  their  valour :  belike,  this  is  a  man 
ft:*  that  quirk. 

Sir  To.  Sir,  no ;  his  indignation  derives  itself  out 
efiTery  competent  injury:  therefore,  get  you  on,  and 
ts»  him  his  desire.  Back  you  shall  not  to  the  house, 
uni<>ss  you  undertake  that  with  me,  which  with  as 
Qiieh  ia.fety  you  might  answer  him :  therefore,  on,  strip 
ji^T  «w  jrd  stark  naked ;  for  meddle  you  must,  that 's 
«-aiiL  or  forswear  to  wear  iron  about  you. 

Fio.  This  is  as  uncivil,  as  strange.  I  beseech  you, 
i^  tne  this  courteous  office,  as  to  know  of  the  knight 
^\  Diy  ofience  to  him  is :  it  is  something  of  my  neg- 
ii@BDoe,  nothing  of  my  purpose. 


Sir  To.  I  will  do  so.  Signior  Fabian,  stay  you  by 
this  gentleman  till  my  return.  [Exit  Sir  Tobt. 

Vio.  Pray  you.  sir,  do  you  know  of  this  matter  ? 

JPod.  I  know,  the  knight  is  incensed  against  you^ 
even  to  a  mortal  arbitrement,  but  nothing  of  the  cir- 
cumstance more. 

Vio.  I  beseech  you,  what  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Fab.  Nothing  of  that  wonderful  promise^  to  read 
him  by  his  form,  as  you  are  like  to  find  him  in  the 
proof  of  his  valour.  He  is,  indeed,  sir,  the  most  skil- 
ful, bloody,  and  fatal  opposite  that  you  could  possibly 
have  found  in  any  part  of  Illyria.  Will  you  walk  to- 
wards him  ?  I  will  make  your  peace  with  him,  if  I 
can. 

Vio.  I  shall  be  much  bound  to  you  for 't :  I  am  one, 
that  would  rather  go  with  sir  priest,  than  sir  knis^ht :  I 
care  not  who  knows  so  much  of  my  mettle.      [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Sir  Toby,  vfith  Sir  Andrew  hanging  back* 

Sir  To.  Why,  man,  he  ^s  a  very  devil,  I  have  not 
seen  such  a  firago.  I  had  a  pass  with  him,  rapier, 
scabbard,  and  all.  and  he  gives  me  the  stuck  in.  with 
such  a  mortal  motion,  that  it  is  inevitable ;  and  on  the 
answer,  he  pays  you  as  sturdy  as  your  feet  hit  the 
ground  they  step  on.  They  say,  he  has  been  fencer  to 
the  Sophy. 

Sir  And.  Pox  on 't,  I  '11  not  meddle  with  him. 

Sir  To.  Ay,  but  he  will  not  now  be  pacified :  Fabian 
can  scarce  hold  him  yonder. 

Sir  And.  Plague  on  't ;  an  I  thought  he  had  been 
valiant,  and  so  cunning  in  fence,  I  'd  have  seen  him 
damned  ere  I  'd  have  challenged  him.  Let  him  let 
the  matter  slip,  and  I  '11  give  him  my  horse,  grey 
Gapulet. 

Sir  To.  I  '11  make  the  motion.  Stand  here ;  make  a 
good  show  on 't.     This  shall  end  without  the  perdition 

I  of  souls.  [Aside.]  Marry,  I  '11  ride  your  horse  as  well 
as  I  ride  you. 

Re-enter  Fabtan  and  Viola,  unwillingly.^ 

I I  have  his  horse  [To  Fab.]  to  take  up  the  quarrel.    I 
have  persuaded  him,  the  youth  's  a  devil. 

Fab.  He  is  as  horribly  conceited  of  him ;  [To  Sir 
Toby]  and  pants,  and  looks  pale,  as  if  a  bear  were  at 
his  heels. 

Sir  To.  There 's  no  remedy,  sir :  [To  Viola]  he  will 
'  fight  with  you  for 's  oath  sake.  Marry,  he  hath  bet- 
ter bethought  him  of  his  quarrel,  and  he  finds  that 
now  scarce  to  be  worth  talking  of:  therefore,  draw  for 
the  supportance  of  his  vow :  he  protests,  he  will  not 
hurt  you. 

I      Vio.  [Aside.]  Pray  God  defend  me !     A  little  thing 

would  make  me  tell  them  how  much  I  lack  of  a  man. 

I      Fab.  Give  ground,  if  you  see  him  furious. 

I      Sir  To.  Come,  sir  Andrew,  there 's  no  remedy :  the 

gentleman  will,  for  his  honour's  sake,  have  one  bout 

with  you :  he  cannot  by  the  duello  avoid  it ;  but  he 

has  promised  nie,  as  he  is  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier, 

he  will  not  hurt  you.     Come  on ;  to 't. 

Sir  And.  Pray  God,  he  keep  his ' 

oath! 
Vio,  I  do  assure  you,  't  is  against 
my  will. 

Enter  Antonio. 
ArU.  Put  up  your  sword. — If  this  yomig  gentleman 
Have  done  offence,  I  take  the  fault  on  me : 
If  you  offend  him,  I  for  him  defy  you.  [Drawing, 

Sir  To.  You,  sir  ?  why,  what  are  you  ? 
Ant.  One,  sir,  that  for  his  love  dares  yet  do  more, 
Than  you  have  heard  him  brag  to  you  he  will. 

» Ufiir.     «  NiwM*.      •  VnAaeh^d.     ♦  lUftiriiiK  to  earp^t-lniijrhti,  or  thoM  who  wow  not  dubbwl  >n  tho  field  of  battlo,  or  for  iorrioo 
*  liMnp»ioa  of  kapj  or  ns  hap.     •  The  wonU  •'  hanging  batky^  an  aot  in  f.  •.     ▼  This  word  U  not  aided  ia  f.  e.    •  Draw:  in  A  «. 


[They  draw,  and 
go  back  from 
each  other. Y 
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Sir  7b.  Nay,  if  you  be  an  undertaker,  I  am  for  you. 

[Drawing. 
Enter  Officers, 
Fab,  0,  good  sir  Toby,  hold  !  here  come  the  officers. 
Sir  To.  1  '11  be  with  you  anon. 
Via.  Pray,  sir ;  put  your  sword  up,  if  you  please. 
Sir  And.  Marry,  will  I,  sir : — and,  for  that  I  pro- 
miiied  you,  I  Ul  be  as  good  as  my  word.    He  will  bear 
you  easily,  and  reins  well. 

1  Off.  This  is  the  man :  do  thy  office. 

2  Off.  Antonio,  I  arrest  thee  at  the  f»uit 
Of  count  Orsino. 

Ant.  You  do  mistake  me,  sir. 

1  Off.  No,  sir,  no  jot :  I  know  your  favour  well. 
Though  now  you  have  no  sea-cap  on  your  head. — 
Take  him  away :  he  knows,  I  know  him  well. 

Ant.  I  must  obey. — [To  Viola.]  This  comes  with 
seeking  you ; 
But  there 's  no  remedy :  I  shall  answer  it. 
What  will  you  do  ?    Now  my  necessity 
Makes  me  to  ask  you  for  my  purse.    It  grieves  me 
Much  more  for  what  I  cannot  do  for  you, 
Than  what  befalls  myself.    You  stand  amaz'd, 
But  be  of  comfort. 

2  Off.  Come,  sir,  away. 

Ant.  I  must  entreat  of  you  some  of  that  money. 

Vio.  What  money,  sir  ? 
For  the  fair  kindness  you  have  showed  me  here. 
And  part,  being  prompted  by  your  present  trouble, 
Out  of  my  lean  and  low  ability, 
I  '11  lend  you  something.     My  having  is  not  much: 
I  '11  make  division  of  my  present  with  you. 
Hold,  there  's  half  my  coffer. 

Ant.  Will  you  deny  me  now  ? 

Is  't  possible,  that  my  deserts  to  you 
Can  lack  persuasion  ?    Do  not  tempt  my  misery, 
Lest  that  it  make  me  so  unsound  a  man, 
As  to  upbraid  you  with  those  kindnesses 
That  I  have  done  for  you. 

Vio.  I  know  of  none ; 

Nor  know  I  you  by  voice,  or  any  feature. 
I  hate  ingratitude  more  in  a  man. 
Than  lying  vainness,  babbling  drunkenness, 


Or  any  taint  of  vice  whose  strong  corruptioii 
Inhabits  our  frail  blood. 

Ant.  0,  heavens  thcmielves ! 

2  Off.  Come,  sir :  I  pray  you,  go.  [see  here, 

Ant.  Let  me  speak  a  little.    This  youth,  that  yoa 
I  snatch'd  one  half  out  of  the  jaws  of  death ; 
Reliev'd  him  with  such  sanctity  of  love. 
And  to  his  image,  which ^  methought,  did  promise 
Most  veritable'  worth,  did  I  devotion. 

1  Off.  What 's  that  to  us  ?  The  time  goes  by :  away ! 

Ant.  But,  0,  how  vile  an  idol  proves  this  god  !— 
Thou  hast,  Sebastian,  done  good  feature  shame. 
In  nature  there 's  no  blemish,  but  the  mind ; 
None  can  be  call'd  deform'd,  but  the  unkind  : 
Virtue  is  beauty ;  but  the  beauteous  evil 
Are  empty  trunks,  o'erflourish'd  by  the  devil. 

1  Off.  The  man  grows  mad :  away  with  him  ! 
Come,  come,  sir. 

Ant.  Lead  me  on.  [Exeunt  Officers^  with  Aktonio. 

Vio.  Methinks,  his  words  do  from  such  passion  fly, 
That  he  believes  himself;  so  do  not  I. 
Prove  true,  imagination,  0  !  prove  true, 
That  Ijdear  brother,  be  now  ta'en  for  you ! 

Sir  To.  Come  hither,  knight ;  come  hither,  Fabian ; 
we  '11  whisper  o^er  a  couplet  or  two  of  most  sage  sawm 

Vio.  He  nam'd  Sebastian :  I  my  brother  know 
Yet  living  in  my  glass ;  even  such,  and  so, 
In  favour  was  my  brother ;  and  he  went 
Still  in  this  fashion,  colour,  ornament, 
For  him  I  imitate.    0  !  if  it  prove, 
Tempests  are  kind,  and  salt  waves  fresh  in  love !  [Exit 

Sir  To.  A  very  dishonest  paltry  boy,  and  more  i 
coward  than  a  hare.  His  dishonesty  appears,  in  leaving 
his  friend  here  m  necessity,  and  denying  him ;  and  foi 
his  cowardship,  ask  Fabian.  [it 

Fab.  A  coward,  a  most  devout  coward :  religious  ii 

Sir  And.  'Slid,  I  '11  afler  him  again,  and  beat  him. 

Sir  To.  Do ;  cuff  him  soundly,  but  never  draw  th] 
sword. 

Sir  And.  An  I  do  not,—  [Exit 

Fab.  Come,  let 's  Fee  the  event. 

Sir  To.  I  dare  lay  any  money 't  wiU  be  nothing  yet 

[ExeiaU 


ACT      IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Sebastian  and  Clown. 

Clo.  Will  you  make  me  believe  that  I  am  not  sent 
for  you  ? 

Seb.  Go  to.  go  to ;  thou  art  a  foolish  fellow : 
Let  me  be  clear  of  thee. 

Clo.  Well  held  out,  i'  faith !  No,  I  do  not  know 
you ;  nor  I  am  not  sent  to  you  by  my  lady  to  bid  you 
come  speak  with  her ;  nor  your  name  is  not  master 
Cesario :  nor  this  is  not  my  nose  neither. — ^Nothing, 
that  is  so,  1.S  so. 

Seb.  I  pr'ythce,  vent  thy  folly  somewhere  else : 
Thou  know'&t  not  me. 

Clo.  Vent  my  folly !  He  has  heard  that  word  of 
some  great  man,  and  now  applies  it  to  a  fool.  Vent 
my  folly !  I  am  afraid  this  great  lubberly  world*  will 
prove  a  cockney.  I  pr'ythee  now.  ungird  thy  strange- 
ness, and  tell  me  what  I  shall  vent  to  my  lady.    Shall 


I  vent  to  her  that  thou  art  coming? 

Seb.  I  pr'ythee,  foolish  Greek',  depart  from  me. 
There 's  money  for  thee :  if  you  tarry  longer, 
I  shall  give  worse  payment. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  thou  hast  an  open  hand.-»-Thcfi< 
wise  men,  that  give  fools  money,  get  themselves  a  goo^ 
report  after  fourteen  years'  purchase.* 

Enter  Sir  Andrew,  Sir  Toby,  and  Fabian. 

Sir  And.  Now,  sir,  have  I  met  you  again  ?  there  \ 
for  you.  [Striking  SEbASTiAX 

Seb.  Why,  there 's  for  thee,  and  there,  and  there.— 
Are  all  the  people  mad?  [Beating  Sir  Andrew 

Sir  To.  Hold,  sir,  or  I  '11  throw  your  dagger  o'er  th< 
hou.«»e. 

Clo.  This  will  I  tell  my  lady  straight.  I  would  no 
be  in  some  of  your  coats  for  two-pence.     [Exit  Cfoim 

Sir  To.  Come  on,  sir :  hold !     [Holding  Sebastian 

Sir  And.  Nay,  let  him  alone ;  I  '11  go  another  wa^ 
to  work  with  him:   I'll  have  an  action  of  batten 


s  Tenernble :  in  f.  e.     *  this  preat  1tibb«r,  the  world  :  In  f.  e.     *  Iboliih  and  merry  Oreek|  were  temu  applkl  te  joomlar  pei 
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i^iinst  hiffl^  if  there  be  any  law  in  Illyria.     Though  I 
firaek  him  first ;  yet  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

&6.  Let  go  thy  hand. 

Sir  To.  Come,  sir,  I  will  not  let  you  go.  Come,  my 
T«m«  soldier,  put  up  your  iron :  you  are  well  fleshed. 
Coat  Oh. 

S^.  I  will  be  free  from  thee.    What  wouldst  thou 
now?  [Breaking  away} 

If  thoQ  daHst  tempt  me  farther,  draw  thy  sword. 

^  To,  What,  what !  Nay  then,  I  must  have  an 
fiOBfie  or  two  of  this  malapert  blood  from  you. 

[Tkey  draw  and  fenced 
Enter  Olfv^ia. 

OH.  Hold,  Toby !  on  thy  life,  I  charge  thee,  hold  ! 

Sir  To.  Madam— 

Oii  Will  it  be  ever  thus  ?    Ungracious  wretch ! 
Fit  for  Uie  mountains,  and  the  barbarous  caves, 
Where  manners  ne*cr  were   preach'd.    Out  of  my 

light  !^ 
Be  not  offended,  dear  Cesario. — 
Roteby.  be  gone ! — I  pr'ythce,  gentle  friend, 

[E^iewrU  Sir  Tobt,  Sir  Andrew,  and  Fasun. 
Let  ihj  fair  wisdom,  not  thy  passion,  sway 
Id  this  nneiTil.  and  unjust  extent 
Aninst  thy  peace.     Go  with  me  to  my  house ; 
KtA  hear  ^oa  there  how  many  fruitless  pranks 
Tills  ruffian  hath  botch'd  up,  that  thou  thereby 
Mir'st  smile  at  this.     Thou  shalt  not  choose  but  go : 
Do  Dot  deny.    Beshrew  his  soul  for  me, 
He  started  one  poor  heart  of  mine  in  thee. 

Stb.  What  relish  is  in  this  ?  how  runs  the  stream  ? 
Or  I  am  mad.  or  ehse  this  is  a  dream. 
Let  fancy  still  my  sense  in  Lethe  steep ; 
if  if  be  thus  to  dream,  still  let  me  sleep. 

(Xi.  Nay.  come,   I  pr'ythee.    Would  thou'dst  be 
rul'd  by  me ! 

Sfh.  Madam,  I  will. 

(Hi  O !  say  so,  and  so  be.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  Olivia's  House. 
Enter  Maria  and  Clown, 

Msr.  Nay,  I  pHythee,  put  on  this  gown,  and  this 
beirl :  make  him  believe  thou  art  sir  Topas,  the  cu- 
me:  do  it  quickly ;  I  '11  call  sir  Toby  the  whilst. 

[Exit  Maria. 

Ch.  Well,  I  '11  put  it  on,  and  I  will  dissemble  my- 
lelfin't:  and  I  would  I  were  the  first  that  ever  dis- 
m&bled  in  such  a  gown.  [Putting  it  on.*]  I  am  not 
aa*  enough  to  become  the  function  well,  nor  lean 
eKiQ|h  to  be  thought  a  good  student;  but  to  be  said 
u  bonest  man,  and  a  good  housekeeper,  goes  as  fairly 
tt  to  lay  a  careful  man,  and  a  great  scholar.  The 
wmpetitors*  enter. 

Enter  Sir  Tobt  Belch  and  Maru. 

5i>  To.  Jove  bless  thee,  master  parson. 

C/o.  Bonos  diesj  sir  Toby :  for  as  the  old  hermit  of 
P'Mue,  that  never  saw  pen  and  ink,  very  wittily  said 
to  1  niece  of  king  Gorboduc,  "  That,  that  is,  is ;"  so  I, 
^  master  parson,  am  master  parson, — ^for  what  is 
tbit  bnt  that  ?  and  is,  but  is  ? 

^  To.  To  hirn,  sir  Topas. 

Ck.  What,  ho !  I  say. — ^Peace  in  this  prison. 

[Opening  a  door.* 

•^tr  To.  The  knave  counterfeits  well ;  a  good  knave. 

M  [Within.]  Whoealls  there? 

Ch.  Sir  Topas,  the  curate,  who  comes  to  visit  Mal- 
nlio  the  lunatic. 


Mai,  Sir  Topas,  sir  Topas,  good  sir  Topas.  go  to  my 
lady. 

Clo,  Out,  hyperbolical  fiend !  hew  vexest  thou  this 
man.    Talkest  thou  nothing  but  of  ladies  ? 

Sir  To.  Well  said,  master  partson. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas,  never  was  man  thus  wronged. — 
Good  sir  Topas,  do  not  think  I  am  mad .  they  have 
laid  me  here  in  hideous  darkness. 

Clo.  Fie,  thou  di.shone8t  Sathan!  I  call  tbe«)bythe 
most  modest  terms :  for  I  am  one  of  those  geuile  on<*!«, 
that  will  use  the  devil  himself  with  couries'y.  Say'st 
thou  that  houAe  is  dark  ? 

Mai.  As  hell,  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Why,  it  hath  bay-windows  tranfi^parent  as  bar- 
ricadoes,  and  the  clear  stories^  towards  the  south-uorth 
are  lustrous  as  ebony ;  and  yet  oomplaiuest  thou  ot 
obstruction  ? 

Mai.  I  am  not  mad,  sir  Topas.  I  say  to  you,  this 
house  is  dark. 

Clo.  Madman,  thou  errest :  I  say  there  is  no  dark- 
ness but  ignorance,  in  which  thou  art  more  pui^zled 
than  the  Egyptians  in  their  fog. 

Mai.  I  say,  this  house  is  as  dark  as  ignorance,  though 
ignorance  were  as  dark  as  hell ;  and  I  say,  there  was 
never  man  thus  vfbused.  I  am  no  more  mad  than 
you  are ;  make  the  trial  of  it  in  any  constant  ques- 
tion. 

Clo.  What  is  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras  concerning 
wild-fowl  ? 

Mai.  That  the  soul  of  our  grandam  might  haply  in- 
habit a  bird. 

Clo.  What  thinkest  thou  of  his  opinion  ? 

Mai.  I  think  nobly  of  the  soul,  and  no  way  approve 
his  opinion. 

Clo.  Fare  thee  well :  remain  thou  still  in  darkness. 
Thou  shalt  hold  the  opinion  of  Pythagoras,  ere  I  will 
allow  of  thy  wits,  and  fear  to  kill  a  woodcock,  lest 
thou  dispossess  the  soul  of  thy  grandam.  Fare  thee 
well.  [Closing  the  door.* 

Mai.  Sir  Topas!  sir  Topas  !— 

Sir  To.  My  most  exquisite  sir  Topas. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  am  for  all  waters. 

Mar.  Thou  mightst  have  done  this  without  thy 
beard,  and  gown :  he  sees  thee  not. 

Sir  To.  To  him  in  thine  own  voice,  and  bring  me 
word  how  thou  flndest  him ;  I  would,  we  were  all  well 
rid  of  this  knavery.  If  he  may  be  conveniently  deli- 
vered, I  would  he  were ;  for  I  am  now  so  far  in  ofienoe 
with  my  niece,  that  I  cannot  pursue  with  any  pafety 
this  sport  to  the  upshot.  Come  by  and  by  to  my  cham- 
ber. [Exeunt  Sir  Tobt  and  Maru. 

Clo.  "  Hey  Robin,  jolly  R  obin. 

Tell  me  how  thy  lady  does."*     [Singing. 

Mai  Fool ! 

Clo.  "  My  lady  is  unkind,  perdy." 

Mai.  Fool! 

Clo.  "Alas,  why  is  she  so ?" 

Mai.  Fool,  I  say. 

Clo.  "  She  loves  another"— Who  calls,  ha? 

[Opening  the  door.^* 

Mai.  Good  fool,  as  ever  thou  wilt  deserve  veil  at 
my  hand,  help  me  to  a  candle,  and  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 
As  I  am  a  gentleman,  I  will  live  to  be  thankful  to  thee 
for't. 

Clo.  Master  Malvolio ! 

Mai.  Ay,  gONod  fool. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  how  fell  you  besides  your  five  wits^ 
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Mai  Fool;  there  was  never  man  so  notoriously 
abused ;  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  fool,  as  thou  art. 

Clo.  But  as  well  ?  then  you  are  mad,  indeed,  if  you 
be  no  better  in  your  wits  than  a  fool. 

Mai.  They  have  here  propertied^  me ;  keep  me  in 
darkness,  send  ministers  to  me,  aases  !  and  do  all  they 
can  to  face  me  out  of  my  wits. 

Clo.  Advise  you  what  you  say :  the  minister  is  here. 
[Speaking  as  sir  Topas.*] — Malvolio,  Malvolio,  thy  wits 
Ihe  heavens  restore !  endeavour  thyself  to  sleep,  and 
leave  thy  vaiu  bibble  babble. 

Mai.  Sir  Topas, — 

Clo.  Maintain  no  words  with  him,  good  fellow. — 
Who,  I,  sir  ?  not  I,  sir.  (Jod  b'-  wi'  you,  good  s^" 
Fopas. — Marry,  amen. — I  will,  sir,  I  will. 

Mai.  Fool,  fool,  fool,  I  say. 

Clo.  Alas,  sir,  be  patient.  What  say  you,  sir?  I  am 
shent'  for  speaking  to  you. 

Mai.  Good  fool,  help  me  to  some  light,  and  some 
paper ;  I  tell  thee,  I  am  as  well  in  my  wits,  as  any 
man  in  Illyria. 

Clo.  Well-a-day,  that  you  were,  sir  ! 

Mai.  By  this  hand,  I  am.  Gk>od  fool,  some  ink, 
paper,  and  light,  and  convey  what  I  will  set  down  to 
my  lady  :  it  shall  advantage  thee  more  than  ever  the 
bearing  of  letter  did. 

Clo.  I  will  help  you  to 't.  But  tell  me  true,  are  you 
not  mad  indeed  ?  or  do  you  but  counterfeit  ? 

Mai.  Believe  me,  I  am  not :  I  tell  thee  true. 

Clo.  Nay,  I  '11  ne'er  believe  a  madman,  till  I  see  his 
brains.     I  will  fetch  you  light,  and  paper,  and  ink. 

Mai.  Fool,  I  '11  requite  it  in  the  highest  degree :  I 
prythee,  be  gone. 

Clo.  {Singing.^     I  am  gone^  sir^ 
And  anotij  sify 
I  HI  be  with  you  again^ 
With*  a  trice, 
Like  the*  old  vice^j 
Your  need  to  sustain; 

Who  with  dagger  of  lath. 
In  his  rage  am  his  wrath, 
Cries,  Ah,  ha  !  to  the  devil: 


Like  a  mad  hdy 
Fare  thy  nails,  dady 
AdieUj  goodman  drivel, 

SCENE  III.— Olivia's  Garden. 
Enter  Sebastian. 


{Exit 


Seb.  This  is  the  air ;  that  is  the  glorious  sun ; 
This  pearl  she  gave  me,  I  do  feel 't,  and  see 't ; 
And  though  't  is  wonder  that  enwraps  me  thus. 
Yet 't  is  not  madness.    Where 's  Antonio  then  ? 
I  could  not  find  him  at  the  Elephant ; 
Yet  there  he  was,  and  there  I  found  this  credit. 
That  he  did  range  the  toA^ii  to  seek  me  out. 
His  counsel  now  might  do  me  golden  service  : 
For  though  my  soul  disputes  well  with  my  8en«e, 
That  this  may  be  some  errof^,  but  no  madneM, 
Yet  doth  this  accident  and  flood  of  fortune 
So  far  exceed  all  instance,  all  discourse, 
That  I  am  ready  to  distrust  mine  eyes, 
And  wrangle  with  my  reason,  that  persuades  mo 
To  any  other  trust  but  that  I  am  mad : 
Or  else  the  lady 's  mad :  yet,  if  't  were  so, 
She  could  not  sway  her  house,  command  her  followers. 
Take,  and  give  back,  and  thus  despatch  affairp. 
With  such  a  smooth,  discreet,  and  stable  bearing. 
As,  I  perceive,  she  does.    There 's  something  in 't. 
That  is  deceivable.    But  here  the  lady  comes. 
Enter  Olivia  and  a  Priest. 

OH.  Blame  not  this  haste  of  mine.   If  you  mean  wellj 
Now  go  with  me,  and  with  this  holy  man, 
Into  the  chantry  by ;  there,  before  him, 
And  underneath  that  consecrated  roof,  i 

Plight  me  the  full  assurance  of  your  faith ; 
That  my  most  jealous  and  too  doubtful  soul 
May  live  at  peace  :  he  shall  conceal  it, 
Whiles  you  are  willing  it  shall  come  to  note. 
What  time  we  will  our  celebration  keep 
According  to  my  birth. — ^What  do  you  say? 

Seb.  I  '11  follow  this  good  man,  and  go  with  yon. 
And,  having  sworn  truth,  ever  will  be  true. 

Oli.  Then  lead  the  way,  good  father :  and  heaveoi 
80  shine. 
That  they  may  fairly  note  thia  act  of  mine  !    [Bxeuni 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Street  before  Olivu's  House. 
Enter  Clown  and  Ykvujx. 

Fab.  Now,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  let  me  see  his  letter. 

Clo.  Good  master  Fabian,  grant  me  another  request. 

Fab.  Any  thing. 

Clo.  Do  not  desire  to  see  this  letter. 

Fab.  This  is,  to   give   a  dog,  and  in  recompense 
desire  my  dog  acain. 

Enter  Duke,  Viola,  and  Attendants. 

Duke.  Belong  you  to  the  lady  Olivia,  friends  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  sir ;  we  are  some  of  her  trappings. 

Duke,  I  know  thee  well :  how  dost  thou,  my  good 
fellow? 

Clo.  Truly,  sir,  the  better  for   my  foes,  and  the 
•worse  for  my  friends. 

Duke.  Just  the  contrary ;  the  better  for  thy  friends. 

Clo.  No,  sir,  the  worse. 

Duke.  How  can  that  be? 


^ 


Clo.  Marry,  sir,  they  praise  me,  and  make  an  sj 
of  me :  now,  my  foes  tell  me  plainly  I  am  an  ass 
that  by  my  foes,  sir,  I  profit  in  the  knowledge 
myself,  and  by  my  friends  I  am  abused ;  so  that,  ooi^ 
elusions  to  be  as  kisses,  if  your  four  negatives  mak^ 
your  two  affirmatives,  why  then,  the  worse  for  m^ 
friends,  and  the  better  for  my  foes.  j 

Duke.  Why,  this  is  excellent. 

Clo.  By  my  troth,  sir,  no ;  though  it  please  you  t^ 
be  one  of  my  friends. 

Duke.  Thou  shalt  not  be  the  worse  for  me :  there  'i 
gold.  [Giving  money  J 

Clo.  But  that  it  would   be  double-dealing,   Bir^  J 
would  you  could  make  it  another. 

Duke.  0 !  you  give  me  il)  counsel. 

Clo.  Put  your   grace  in  your  pocket,  sir,  for  thii 
once,  and  let  your  flesh  and  blood  obey  it. 

Lluke.  Well,  I  will  be  so  much  a  sinner  to  be  ^ 
double  dealer :  there 's  another.  . 
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CI9.  Primo  seeundo,  tertio^  is  a  good  play ;  and  the 

lii  A^isg  i&  the  third  pays  for  all :  the  triplet',  sir,  is 

I  §jfA  tripping  measure ;  or  the  bells  of  St.  Bennet, 
or.  ntj  pat  yoa  in  mind— one,  two,  three. 

i)i{ls.  Yoa  ean  fool  no  more  money  oat  of  me  at 
^ throw:  if  you  will  let  your  lady  know  I  am  here 
tD  ipetk  with  her,  and  bring  her  along  with  you,  it 
■&T  twake  my  bounty  further. 

ffo.  Marry,  sir,  lullaby  to  your  bounty,  till  I  oome 
19UL  I  go^  air ;  but  I  would  not  hare  you  to  think, 
that  my  desire  of  having  is  the  sin  of  oovetousness ; 
but  IS  yon  say,  sir,  let  your  bounty  take  a  nap,  I  will 
vnke  it  anon.  [Exit  Chum. 

Enter  Antonio  and  Officers. 

T»  Here  comes  the  man,  sir,  that  did  rescue  me. 

Mx.  That  faoe  of  his  I  do  remember  well ; 
r?^  wfaen  I  saw  it  last,  it  was  besmeared, 
A»  biaek  as  Vulcan,  in  the  smoke  of  war. 
A  bawbliDg  vessel  was  he  captain  of, 
For  shallow  draught  and  bulk  unprizable, 
With  which  such  seathful  grapple  did  he  make 
With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet, 
That  Tny  envy,  and  the  tongue  of  loss, 
Cried  fame  and  honour  on  him. — ^What  's  the  matter? 

1  Off.  Ornno,  this  ia  that  Antonio, 
That  took  the  Phoenix,  and  her  fraught,  from  Candy ; 
And  this  is  he,  that  did  the  Tiger  board, 
When  your  young  nephew  Titus  lost  his  leg. 
Hoe  in  the  streets,  desperate  of  shame  and  state, 
Ia  private  brabble  did  we  apprehend  him. 

Kto.  He  did  me  kindness,  sir,  drew  on  my  side, 
Bat  in  ooDclusion,  put  strange  speech  upon  me ; 
I  know  not  what  ^t  was,  but  distraction. 

Mi.  Notable  piratej  thou  salt-water  thief, 
What  foolish  boldness  brought  thee  to  their  mercies, 
Whom  thou,  in  terms  so  bloody,  and  so  dear", 
Ba5t  made  thine  enemies  ? 

iRf.  Orsino.  noble  sir, 

fie  pteas^d  that  I  shake  off  these  names  you  give  me : 
iitonio  nerer  yet  was  thief,  or  pirate, 
Thm^  I  confess,  on  base  and  ground  enough, 
Oniiio's  enemy.    A  witchcraft  drew  me  hither : 
That  most  in^rateful  boy  there,  by  your  side, 
Fntffl  the  rude  sea's  enraged  and  foamy  moutii 
M I  redeem :  a  wredc  past  hope  he  was. 
His  life  I  gave  him,  and  did  thereto  add 
Mf  kre,  without  retention,  or  restraint. 
All  hia  in  dedication :  for  his  sake. 
Did  I  expose  myself,  pure  for  his  love, 
Im  the  danger  of  this  adverse  town ; 
I^v  to  defend  him,  when  he  was  beset: 
Wbffe  being  apprehended,  his  false  cunning 
{Net  meaning  to  partake  with  me  in  danger) 
TaD|ht  him  to  faoe  me  out  of  his  acquaintance, 
And  erew  a  twenty-years-removed  thing, 
W:ii}«  one  would  wink ;  denied  me  mine  own  purse, 
Wbich  { had  recommended  to  his  use 
Vi  half  an  hour  before. 

^.  How  can  this  be  ? 

I>9ke.  When  came  he  to  this  town? 

is/.  ToHlay,  my  lord ;  and  for  three  months  before. 
So  interim,  not  a  minute's  vacancy. 
Both  day  and  ni^t  did  we  keep  company. 
Enter  O1.IVIA  and  Attendants, 

^.  Here  comes  the  countess :  now  heaven  walks 
on  earth! — 
^  (v  thee,  fellow ;  fellow,  thy  words  are  madness : 
^W  ownths  this  youth  hath  tended  upon  me ; 


But  more  of  that  anon.-^TsJce  him  aside. 

Oh.  What  would  my  lord,  but  that  he  may  not  have, 
Wherein  Olivia  may  seem  serviceable  ? — 
Cesario,  you  do  not  keep  promific  with  me. 

Vio.  Madam? 

Duke.  Gracious  OUvia, — 

OH.  What  do  you  say,  Cesario  ? — Good  my  lord, — 

Fto.  My  lord  would  speak,  my  duty  hushes  me. 

on.  If  it  be  aught  to  the  old  time,  my  lord, — 
It  is  as  fat  and  fulsome  to  mine  ear. 
As  howling  after  music. 

Duke.  Still  so  cruel  ? 

OH.  Still  so  constant,  lord. 

Duke.  What,  to  perverseness  ?  you  uncivil  lady. 
To  whose  ingrate  and  unauspicious  altars 
My  soul  the  faithfuU'st  offerings  hath  breath'd  out, 
That  e'er  devotion  tender'd.    What  shall  I  do?    [him. 

OH.  Even  what  it  please  my  lord,  that  shall  become 

Duke.  Why  should  I  not,  had  I  the  heart  to  do  it. 
Like  to  the  Egyptian  thief  at  point  of  death. 
Kill  what  I  love  ?*  a  savage  jealousy, 
That  sometimes  savours  nobly. — But  hear  me  this : 
Since  you  to  non-regardance  cast  my  faith, 
And  that  I  partly  know  the  instrument 
That  screws  me  from  my  true  place  in  your  favour. 
Live  you  the  marble-breasted  tyrant  still ; 
But  this  your  minion,  whom,  I  know,  you  love. 
And  whom,  by  heaven  I  swear,  I  tender  dearly. 
Him  will  I  tear  out  of  that  cruel  eye. 
Where  he  sits  crowned  in  his  masters  spite. — 
Come  boy,  with  me :  my  thoughts  are  ripe  in  mischief : 
I  '11  sacrifice  the  lamb  that  I  do  love, 
To  spite  a  raven's  heart  within  a  dove.  [Goin^. 

Vio.  And  I,  most  jocund,  apt,  and  willingly, 
To  do  you  rest  a  thousand  deatiis  would  die.  [Following, 

OH.  Where  goes  Cesario  ? 

Vio.  After  him  I  love, 

More  than  I  love  these  eyes,  more  than  my  life, 
More,  by  all  mores,  than  e^er  I  shall  love  wife. 
If  I  do  feign,  you  witnesses  above 
Punish  my  life  for  tainting  of  my  love ! 

OH.  Ah  me  !  detested  ?  how  am  I  beguil'd ! 

Vio.  Who  does  beguile  you  ?  who  does  do  }vu  wrong? 

OH.  Hast  thou  forgot  thyself?    Is  it  so  long  ?— 
Call  forth  the  holy  father.  [Exit  an  Attendant. 

Duke.  Come  away.     [7b  Viola. 

OH.  Whither,  my  lord  ? — Cesario,  husband,  stay. 

Duke.  Husband  ? 

OH.  Ay,  husband :  can  he  that  deny? 

Duke.  Her  husband,  sirrah  ? 

Ffo.  No,  my  lord,  not  I. 

OH.  Alas !  it  is  the  baseness  of  thy  fear. 
That  makes  tliee  strangle  thy  propriety.* 
Fear  not,  Cesario :  take  thy  fortunes  up ; 
Be  that  thou  know'st  thou  art,  and  then  thou  art 
As  great  as  that  thou  fear'st.-^.  welcome,  father ! 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  the  Priest. 
Father,  I  charge  thee,  by  thy  reverence. 
Here  to  unfold  (though  lately  we  intended 
To  keep  in  darloiess,  what  occasion  now 
Reveals  before  't  is  ripe)  what  thou  dost  know, 
Hath  newly  past  between  this  youth  and  me. 

Priest.  A  contract  and*  eternal  bond  of  love, 
Confirm'd  by  mutual  joinder  of  your  hands, 
Attested  by  the  holy  close  of  lips, 
Strengthen'd  by  interchangement  of  your  rings ; 
And  all  the  ceremony  of  this  compact 
Seal'd  in  my  function,  by  my  testimony : 

>«iyln:  ia  f  •.     *  Fram  tiM  Suoa  ibrt,  hurt.     >  Thyamia,  ia  the  Giaek  lomaae*,  ths  "  Etaiopiot**  of  H«Iiodonu,  tvaatlaMd  Into 
Iitnika«rth«rad«rthaiaxteea«HoeiitU7.     AofzUta. 
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Since  when,  my  watch  hath  told  me,  towaid  my  grave 
I  have  travelled  but  two  hours. 

Duibtf.  0,  thou  dissembling  cub !  what  wilt  thou  be, 
When  time  hath  Bow'd  a  grizzle  on  thy  case  ?* 
Or  will  not  else  thy  craft  so  quickly  grow, 
That  thine  own  trip  shall  be  thine  overthrow  ? 
Farewell,  and  take  her ;  but  direct  thy  feet. 
Where  thou  and  I  henceforth  may  never  meet. 

Vio.  My  lord,  I  do  protest, — 

on.  0 !  do  not  swear : 

Hold  little  faith,  though  thou  hast  too  much  fear. 
Enter  Sir  Andrew  Ague-cheek,  tpith  his  head  broken. 

Sir  And.  For  the  love  of  God,  a  surgeon !  send  one 
presently  to  Sir  Toby. 

Oil.  What's  the  matter? 

Sir  And.  He  has  broke  my  head  acroM,  and  has 
given  sir  Toby  a  bloody  coxcomb  too.  For  the  love  of 
God,  your  help !  I  had  rather  than  forty  pound  I  were 
at  home. 

OH.  Who  has  done  this,  sir  Andrew  ? 

Sir  And.  The  count's  gentleman,  one  Cesario.  We 
took  him  for  a  coward,  but  he 's  the  very  devil  incar- 
dinate. 

Duke.  My  gentleman,  Cesario  ? 

Sir  Aid.  Od's  lifelings  !  here  he  is. — You  broke  my 
head  for  nothing ;  and  that  that  I  did,  I  was  set  on  to 
do  H  by  sir  Toby. 

Vio.  Why  do  you  speak  to  me  ?    I  never  hurt  you  : 
You  drew  your  sword  upon  me,  without  cause; 
But  I  bespake  you  fair,  and  hurt  you  not. 

Sir  And,  If  a  bloody  coxcomb  be  a  hurt,  you  have 
hurt  me :  I  think  you  set  nothing  by  a  bloody  coxcomb. 

Eifiter  Sir  Toby  Belch,  drunk^  led  by  the  Clown, 
Here  comes  sir  Toby  halting :  you  shall  hear  more : 
but  if  he  had  not  been  in  drink,  he  would  have  tickled 
you  othergates  than  he  did. 

Duke.  How  now,  gentleman ;  how  is  H  with  you  ? 

Sir  To.  That 's  all  one :  he  has  hurt  me,  and  there 's 
the  end  on 't. — Sot,  didst  see  Dick  surgeon,  sot  ? 

Clo.  0  !  he 's  drunk,  sir  Toby,  an  hour  agone :  his 
f^yes  were  set  at  eight  i'  the  morning. 

Sir  To.  Then  he 's  a  rogue,  and  a  passy-measurea 
pavin.'    I  hate  a  drunken  rogue. 

OH.  Away  with  him  !  Who  hath  made  this  havoc 
with  them  ? 

Sir  And.  I  '11  help  you,  sir  Toby,  because  we  '11  be 
drcFsed  together. 

Sir  To.  Will  you  help  ?  An  ass-head,  and  a  cox- 
comb, and  a  knave  !  a  thin-faced  knave,  a  gull ! 

OH.  Get  him  to  bed,  and  let  his  hurt  be  look'd  to. 
[Exmnt  Clown.  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew, 
Enter  Sebastian  {all  start*). 

Seb.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  I  have  hurt  your  kinsman ; 
But  had  it  been  the  brother  of  my  blood, 
I  must  have  done  no  less  with  wit  and  safety. 
You  throw  a  strange  regard  upon  me,  and  by  that 
I  do  perceive  it  hath  offended  you : 
Pardon  «ie,  sweet  one,  even  for  the  vowa 
We  mode  each  other  but  so  late  ago. 

Duke.  One  face,  one  voice,  one  habit,  and  two  persons; 
A  natural  perspective,^  that  is,  and  is  not ! 

Sib.  Antonio !  0,  my  dear  Antonio ! 
How  have  the  hours  rack'd  and  tortur'd  me. 
Since  I  have  lost  thee  ! 

Ant.  Sebastian  are  yon  ? 

Seb.  Fear'st  thou  that,  Antonio? 

Ant.  ^pvr  have  you  made  division  of  yoursolf  ^-««- 


An  apple  cleft  in  two  is  not  more  twin 

Than  these  two  creatures.    Which  is  Sebastian? 

OH.  Most  wonderful ! 

Seb.  Do  I  stand  there  ?    I  never  had  a  brother; 
Nor  can  there  be  that  deity  in  my  nature, 
Of  here  and  every  where.    I  had  a  sister. 
Whom  the  blind  waves  and  surges  have  devDor'd.— 
[To  Viola.]  Of  charity,  what  kin  are  yon  to  me? 
What  countryman?  what  name?  what  parentage? 

Vio.  Of  Messaline :  Sebastian  was  my  father; 
Sueh  a  Sebastian  was  my  brother  too. 
So  went  he  suited  to  his  watery  tomb. 
If  spirits  ean  assume  both  form  and  suit, 
You  come  to  fright  ub. 

Seb.  A  spirit  I  am  indeed ; 

But  am  in  that  dimension  grossly  clad. 
Which  from  the  womb  I  did  participate. 
Were  you  a  woman,  as  the  rest  goes  even, 
I  should  my  tears  let  fall  upon  your  cheek, 
And  say — ^thrice  welcome,  drowned  Viola ! 

Vio.  My  father  had  a  mole  upon  his  brow. 

Seb.  And  so  had  mine. 

Vio.  And  died  that  day,  when  Viola  from  her  biitt 
Had  numbeHd  thirteen  years. 

Seb.  0 !  that  record  is  lively  in  my  soul. 
He  finished,  indeed,  his  mortal  act 
That  day  that  made  my  sister  thirteen  years. 

Vio.  If  nothing  lets  to  make  us  happy  both, 
But  this  my  masculine  usurped  attire. 
Do  not  embrace  me,  till  each  ciroumstance 
Of  place,  time,  fortune,  do  cohere,  and  jump, 
That  I  am  Viola :  which  to  confirm, 
I  '11  bring  you  to  a  captain's  in  this  town, 
Where  lie  my  maiden  weeds ;  by  whose  gentle  help 
I  was  preserv'd  to  serve  this  noble  count. 
All  the  occurrence  of  my  fortune  since 
Hath  been  between  this  lady,  and  this  lord. 

Seb.  So  comes  it,  lady,  [To  Olivia.]  you  have  ba 
mistook; 
But  nature  to  her  bias  true*  in  that. 
You  would  have  been  oontracted  to  a  maid, 
Nor  are  you  therein,  by  my  life,  deceiv'd : 
You  are  betroth'd  both  to  a  maid  and  man. 

Duke.,  Be  not  amaz'd ;  right  noble  is  his  blood.-^ 
If  this  be  so,  as  yet  the  glass  seems  true, 
I  shall  have  share  in  this  moat  happy  wreck. 
Boy,  [To  Viola.]  thou  hast  said  to  me  a  thousand  tinM 
Thou  never  shouldst  love  woman  like  to  me. 

Vio.  And  all  those  sayings  will  I  over-sweaiy 
And  all  those  swearings  keep  as  true  in  soul, 
As  doth  that  orbed  continent,  the  fire 
That  severs  day  from  night. 

Duke.  Give  me  thy  hand ; 

And  let  me  see  thee  in  thy  woman's  weeds. 

Vio.  The  captain,  that  did  bring  me  firat  on  short 
Hath  my  maid's  garments :  he,  upon  some  action. 
Is  now  in  durance  at  Malvolio's  suit, 
A  gentleman,  and  follower  of  my  lady's. 

OH.  He  shall  enlarge  him. — Fetch  Malvolio  hither; 
And  yet,  alas !  now  I  remember  me. 
They  say,  poor  gentleman,  he 's  much  distraet. 
A  most  distracting*  frenzy  of  mine  own 
From  my  remembrance  clearly  banish'd  his.— 

Re-enter  Clown^  with  a  letter. 
How  does  he,  sirrah  ? 

Clo.  Truly,  madam,  he  holds  Beelzebub  at  the  stan 
end.  as  well  as  a  man  in  his  case  may  do.  He  has  h« 


*  The  pavtn^  or  ptaeorh  danrt^  was  ilow  and  h«&T7 ;  the  pa«mi  inczaro,  wm  %  fwm&l  itap. 
pictoM  paiatod  on  a  board,  w  cut  aa  to  praaant  a  diffactst  appMiaiiM  whaa  looked  at  ia  froat  er  at  tlM  aidi 
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frit  i  letter  to  yon :  I  should  have  given  it  you  to-day 
I  snung :  bat  IB  a  madman's  epistles  are  no  gospels, 
•  It  «bli8*  not  much  when  they  are  delivered. 

(^.  Open  it,  and  read  it. 

do.  Look  then  to  be  well  edified,  when  the  fool  de- 
tnn  the  madman : — [Reads.]   ^^  By  the  Lord,  ma- 

Qii  How  now?  art  thou  mad? 
Ck  No.  msdam,  I  do  but  read  madness :  an  your 
bdyship  will  have  it  as  it  ought  to  be,  you  must  allow 

Oii.  iVfthee,  read  i'  thy  right  wits. 

Ch.  So  I  do,  madonna ;  but  to  read  his  right  wits, 
B  to  read  thus :  therefore  perpend,  my  princess,  and 
gTpear. 

(Hi  R<>ad  it  yoo,  sirrah.  [7b  Fasian. 

Fd.  [Reads.]  *'By  the  Lord,  madam,  you  wrong 
IK.  and  the  world  shall  know  it :  though  you  have  put 
mt  into  darkneis,  and  given  your  drunken  cousin  rule 
OT^  me,  jret  have  I  the  benefit  of  my  senses  as  well  as 
jva  ladyship.  I  have  your  own  letter  that  induced 
De  to  the  semblance  I  put  on :  with  the  which  I  doubt 
HOC  but  to  do  myself  much  right,  or  you  much  shame. 
Tbmk  of  me  as  you  please.  I  leave  my  duty  a  little 
snthoo^t  0^  and  speak  out  of  my  injury. 

"  The  madly-used  Malvolio." 

Oli  Did  he  write  this  ? 

Ck  .\y,  madam. 

Dftki.  This  savours  not  much  of  distraction. 

Oil.  See  him  deliveHd,  Fabian  :  bring  him  hither. 

[Exit  Fabian. 
My  VrA,  so  please  you,  these  things  further  thought  on. 
To  'hi nk  me  as  well  a  sister  as  a  wife, 
0»daT  shall  orown  the  alliance,  and'  so  please  you, 
Her«  at  my  hotise.  and  at  my  proper  cost. 

ft»4f  Madam.  I  am  most  apt  t'  embrace  your  offer. — 
[TdViou.]  Your  master  quits  you;  and  for  your  ser- 

Tiee  done  him,  • 

S(y  <iiKh  against  the  mettle  of  your  sex, 
&?  ftf  beneath  your  soft  and  tender  breeding, 
Afid  «i&ce  yon  callM  me  master  for  so  long, 
He'*'  L<  my  hand ;  you  shall  from  this  time  be     ' 
Vo*.r  masters  mistress. 

Oli.  A  sister :  you  are  she. 

Rf-Ator  FiBiair,  ttitk  Malvolio,'  with  straw  about  Atm, 
ag  from  prison. 

I^.  h  this  the  madman  ? 

Oil.  Ay,  my  lord,  this  same, 

dov DOW,  Malvolio? 

M  Madam,  you  have  done  me  wrong, 

^-  vnoM  wrong. 

Oli.  Have  I,  Malvolio?  no. 

-V:/.  Lady,  you  have.    Pray  you,  peruse  that  letter : 
N  nost  not  now  deny  it  is  your  hand, 
l^rite  from  iU  if  you  can,  in  hand,  or  phrase ; 
)r«iT,  'tis  not  your  seal,  nor  your  invention: 
hi  fan  lay  none  of  this.     Well,  grant  it  then, 
isd  tell  me.  in  the  modesty  of  honour, 
^i-T  you  have  given  me  such  clear  lights  of  favour, 
isi^nie  come  smiling,  and  cross-garter'd  to  you, 
T.  ?"j  on  yf How  stockings,  and  to  frown 
rprs  fir  Toby,  and  the  lighter  people  ? 
AftL  wting  this  in  an  obedient  hope, 
Viit  hve  you  suffered  me  to  be  imprison'd, 
^  Ji  a  dark  house,  visited  by  the  priest, 

^9ide  the  most  notorious  geek*  and  gull, 

Tk«  eer  invention  pla^d  on  ?  tell  me  why. 

%  Alas !  Malvolio,  this  is  not  my  writing, 

^tnitt.    *  the  a]li&ne«  on  *t :  ia  f.  «.     >  Th«  rast  of  thii  dirertion  is  not  in  f.  a.     *  OMtet  of  trom.     *  t 
ejft.    i(bel:int«.      •  thrown  :  in  f.  «.     *  Th«  rest  of  this  direction  not  ia  £  •.     ii  **  I" :  not  .n  f.  : 


Though,  I  confers,  much  like  the  charaeter; 

But,  out  of  question,  't  is  Maria's  hand : 

And  now  I  do  bethink  me,  it  was  she 

First  told  me  thou  wast  mad ;  thou*  cam'st  in  smiling, 

And  in  such  forms  which  here  were  preimpos'd* 

Upon  thee  in  the  letter.     Pr'ythee,  be  content : 

This  practice  hath  most  shrewdly  pass'd  upon  thee ; 

But  when  we  know  the  grounds  and  authors  of  it, 

Thou  shalt  be  both  the  plaintiff  and  the  judge 

Of  thine  own  cause. 

Fab,  Good  madam,  hear  roe  speak ; 

And  let  no  quarrel,  nor  no  brawl  to  come. 
Taint  the  condition  of  this  present  hour. 
Which  I  have  wonder'd  at.    In  hope  it  shall  not. 
Most  freely  I  confess,  myself,  and  Toby, 
Set  this  device  aeainst  Malvolio  here, 
Upon  some  stubborn  and  uncourteous  parts 
We  had  conceived  against  him.     Maria  writ 
The  letter  at  sir  Toby's  great  importance  j 
In  recompense  whereof  he  hath  married  her. 
How  with  a  sportful  malice  it  was  followed. 
May  rather  pluck  on  laughter  than  revenge, 
If  that  the  injuries  be  justly  weighed. 
That  have  on  both  sides  past. 

Oli.  Alas,  poor  soul,^  how  have  they  baffled  thee ! 

Clo.  Why  "some  are  bom  great,  some  achieve 
greatness,  and  some  have  greatness  thrust* upon  them." 
I  was  one,  sir,  in  this  interlude :  one  sir  Topas,  sir  * 
but  that 's  all  one. — "  By  the  Lord,  fool,  I  am  not  mad ;" 
— But  do  you  remember  ?  "  Madam,  why  laugh  you 
at  such  a  barren  rascal  ?  an  you  smile  not,  he 's  gagg'd  :*' 
And  thus  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  revenges. 

Mai  Pll  be  revenged  on  the  whole  pack  of  you.  [Exit. 

Oli.  He  hath  been  most  notoriously  abused. 

Duke.  Pursue  him,  and  entreat  him  to  a  peace. 
He  hath  not  told  us  of  the  captain  yet ; 
When  that  is  known  and  golden  time  convents, 
A  solemn  combination  shall  be  made 
Of  our  dear  souls : — mean  time,  sweet  sister. 
Wo  will  not  part  from  hence. — Cesario,  oome ; 
For  so  you  shall  be,  while  you  are  a  man. 
But  when  in  other  habits  you  are  seen, 
Orsino's  mistress,  and  his  fancy's  queen.  [JSxeunf. 

Clown  sings,*  to  pipe  and  tabor. 

When  that  I  was  and  a  little  tiny  boy. 

With  hey,  ho.  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
A  foolish  thing  was  but  a  toy, 

For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  to  man^s  estate, 
With  hey,  ho,  the  unnd  and  the  rain, 

^Gainst  knave.^  and  thieves  men  shut  their  gatej 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came,  alas  !  to  wive, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
By  sieaggering  could  I  never  thrive, 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

But  when  I  came  Unto  my  bed, 

With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain. 

With  toss-pots  still  !»•  had  drunken  head^ 
For  the  rain  it  raineth  every  day. 

A  great  while  ago  the  world  begun. 
With  hey,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 

But  that  ^s  all  one,  owr  nlay  is  done. 
And  we  HI  strive  to  please  you  every  day. 


th«n :  in  f.  •.     •  presup'** 
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DKAMATIS    PERSONJE. 


Lords  of  Sicilia. 


Leontes,  Kiiig  of  Sicilia. 
Mamillius,  young  Prince  of  SiciL'a. 
Gamillo,         ] 
Antigonus, 

ClEOMKN£S, 

Dion,  J 

^OGERo,  a  Gentleman  of  Sicilia. 
Officers  of  a  Court  of  Judicature. 
PoLixENEs,  King  of  Bohemia. 
Florizel,  Prince  of  Bohemia. 
Archidamus,  a  Lord  of  Bohemia. 
A  Mariner. 
Gaoler. 


An  old  Shepherd,  reputed  Father  of  Perdita 

Clown,  his  Son. 

Servant  to  the  old  Shepherd. 

AuTOLTcus,  a  Rogue. 

Time,  the  Chorus. 

Hermione,  Queen  to  Leontes. 

Perdita,  Daughter  to  Leontes  and  Hermioiit 

Paulina,  Wife  to  Antigonus. 

Emilia,  a  Lady  attending  the  Queen. 

fc,    jShephenie-e. 


Lords,  Ladies,  and  Attendants ;  Satyrs,  Shepherds,  Shepherdesses,  Guards,  &c. 
SCENE,  sometimes  in  Sicilia,  sometimes  in  Bohemia. 


ACT    1. 


SCENE  L— Sicilia. 


An  Antechamber  in  Lsontes' 
Palace. 
Enter  Camillo  and  Archidamub. 

Arch.  If  you  should  chance,  Camillo,  to  visit  Bohemia, 
on  the  like  occasion  whereon  my  services  are  now  on 
foot,  you  shall  see,  as  I  have  said,  great  difference 
betwixt  our  Bohemia  and  your  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  think,  this  coming  summer,  the  king  of 
Sicilia  means  to  pay  Bohemia  the  visitation  which  he 
justly  owes  him. 

Arch.  Wherein  our  entertainment  shall  shame  us, 
we  will  be  justified  in  our  loves ;  for,  indeed, — 

Cam.  Beseech  you, — 

Arch.  Verily,  I  speak  it  in  the  freedom  of  my  know- 
ledge :  we  cannot  with  such  magnificence— in  so  rare 
— I  know  not  what  to  say. — We  will  give  you  sleepy 
drinks,  that  your  senses,  unintelligent  of  our  insuffi- 
ciencc,  may,  though  they  cannot  praise  us,  as  little 
accuse  us. 

Cam.  You  pay  a  great  deal  too  dear  for  what 's  given 
frci^ly. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  speak  as  my  understanding  in- 
structs me,  and  as  mine  honesty  puts  it  to  utterance. 

Cam.  Sicilia  cannot  show  himself  over-kind  to  Bohe- 
mia. They  were  trained  together  in  their  childhoods ; 
and  there  rooted  betwixt  them  then  such  an  affection, 
which  cannot  choose  but  branch  now.  Since  their 
more  mature  dignities,  and  royal  necessities,  made 
reparation  of  their  society,  their  encounters,  though 
not  personal,  have  been  so*  royally  attorneyM,  with 
•nterchange  of  gifts,  letters,  loving  embassies,  that 
they  have  seemed  to  be  together,  though  absent,  shook 
hands,  as  over  a  vast,  and  embraced,  as  it  were,  from 
the  ends  of  opposed  winds.  The  heavens  continue 
(heir  loves ! 


Arch.  I  think,  there  is  not  in  the  world  eit 
malice,  or  matter,  to  alter  it.  You  have  an  onspe 
able  comfort  of  your  young  prince  Mamillius  :  it  j 
gentleman  of  the  greatest  promise  that  ever  came  i 
my  note.  • 

Cam.  I  very  well  agree  with  you  in  the  hopes 
him.  It  is  a  gallant  child ;  one  that,  indeed,  phy 
the  subject,  makes  old  hearts  fresh :  Ihey,  that  iK 
on  crutches  ere  he  was  bom,  desire  yet  their  lif<l 
see  him  a  man. 

Arch.  Would  they  else  be  content  to  die  ? 

Cam.  Yes ;  if  there  were  no  other  exouae  why  i 
should  desire  to  live. 

Arch.  If  the  king  had  no  son  they  would  deaij 
live  on  crutches  till  he  had  one.  [ITxtf 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  tj 

Palace. 

Enter  Leontes,  Polixxnes.  Hermionk,  Mamilij 

Camillo,  and  Attendants, 

Pol.  Nine  changes  of  the  watery  star  have  been 
The  shepherd's  note,  since  we  have  left  our  throiM 
Without  a  burden :  time  as  long  again 
Would  be  fill'd  up,  my  brother,  with  our  thanka  ; 
And  yet  we  should  for  perpetuity 
Go  hence  in  debt :  and  therefore,  like  a  cipher. 
Yet  standing  in  rich  place,  I  multiply 
With  one  we-thank-you  many  thousands  more 
That  go  before  it. 

Leon.  Stay  your  thanks  awhile, 

And  pay  them  when  you  part. 

Pol.  Sir,  that 's  to-mor 

I  am  questioned  by  my  fears,  of  what  may  ehance. 
Or  breed  upon  our  absence :  may  there'  blow 
No  sneaping*  winds  at  home,  to  make  ua  say, 
^'This  is  put  forth  too  early*.''    Besides,  I  have  at 


*  This  word  is  not  in  f.  a. 

2"6 


*  that  may  :  in  f.  a.     >  Nipping,     «  truly :  in  f.  a. 
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To  tire  yoar  royalty. 

Im».  We  are  tougher,  brother, 

Than  yoa  ctn  pat  us  to 't. 

Fol.  No  longer  stay. 

Lam.  Que  seyen-night  longer. 

Pd,  Very  sooth,  to-morrow. 

Imil  We  '11  part  the  time  between  'b  then ;  and  in  that 
n;  no  gsin-«aying. 

fol.  Press  me  not,  beseech  you. 

Titn  is  no  tongue  that  moves,  none,  none  v  the  world. 
So  soon  aa  yours,  could  win  me :  so  it  should  now, 
Were  there  necessity  in  your  request,  although 
Tvere  needful  I  denied  it.     My  affairs 
Du  fven  drag  me  homeward ;  which  to  hinder, 
Wf re  m  your  loYC  a  whip  to  me,  my  stay 
To  )oa  a  charge,  and  trouble :  to  save  both, 
Fa.tvell,  our  brother. 

Leon.  Tongue-tied,  our  queen  ?  speak  you. 

Hn.  I  had  thought,  sir,  to  have  held  my  peace,  until 
Vou  had  drawn  oaths  from  him,  not  to  stay.    You,  sir, 
•  harge  him  too  coldly  :  tell  him,  you  are  sure 
K\\  in  Bohemia 's  well :  this  satisfaction 
Tbe  by-gone  day  proclaimed.     Say  this  to  him, 
fir  V  beat  from  his  best  ward. 

Leon,  Well  said,  Hermione.  [He  walks  apart,* 

HcT.  To  tell  he  longs  to  see  his  son  were  strong : 
Bat  let  him  say  so  then,  and  let  him  go ; 
But  let  him  swear  so,  and  he  shall  not  stay. 
We  11  thwack  him  hence  with  distafis. —         [venture 
\Vi  of  your  royal  presence  [To  Polixenjbs.]  I  '11  ad- 
Tit  boirow  of  a  week.    When  at  Bohemia 
Vcj  uke  my  lord,  I  'II  give  him  my  commission. 
To  'A  him  there  a  month  behind  the  gcst* 
Prefix  d  for 's  parting  ;  yet,  good  deed,'  Leontes, 
I  .ove  thee  not  a  jar*  o'  the  clock  behind 
Wbit  lady  should  her  lord.     You  '11  stay  ? 

M.  No,  madam. 

//t.  Nsy,  but  you  will  ? 

Pol.  I  may  not,  Tcrily. 

Her.  Verily  ! 

V  'a  pui  me  off  with  limber  vows ;  biit  I, 

i  osh  yoa  would  seek  t'  unsphere  the  stars  with  oaths, 
^  all  yet  say,  **  Sir,  no  going."     Verily, 

V  :i  i^jiill  not  go :  a  lady's  verily  is 

A-  ;.,icnt  as  a  lord's.     Will  you  go  yet  ? 

»  -r  me  to  keep  you  as  a  prisoner, 

>>    like  a  guest,  so  you  shall  pay  your  fees, 

W  ,en  you  depart,  and  save  your  thanks.  How  say  you  ? 

My  irw>ner,  or  my  guest  ?  by  your  dread  verily, 

^L*'  oi  ihem  you  shall  be. 

P'l  Your  guest  then,  nmdam : 

T'  i>e  year  prisoner  should  import  offending ; 
Which  is  for  me  less  easy  to  commit. 
Than  you  to  punish. 

Her.  Not  your  jailor,  then, 

fir  your  kind  hosteas.     Come,  I'll  question  you 
0/  my  lord's  tricks,  and  yours,  when  you  were  boys ; 
Vgq  were  pretty  lordlings  then. 

Pol.  We  were,  fair  queen. 

Two  ladS;  that  thought  there  was  no  more  behind, 
^t  .<^aeh  a  day  to-morrow  as  to-day, 
ifti  to  be  boy  eternal. 

Hrr.  Was  not  my  lord  the  verier  wag  o^  the  two  ? 

PA.  We  were  as  twinn'd  lambs,  that  did  frisk  i'  the 
van, 
And  bleat  the  one  at  th'  other :  what  we  ohang'd, 
^u  innocence  for  innocence ;  we  knew  not 


The  doctrine  of  ill-doing,  nor  dream'd 

That  any  did.    Had  we  pursued  that  life, 

And  our  weak  spirits  ne'er  been  higher  reaHd 

With  stronger  blood,  we  should  have  answer'd  heaven 

Boldly  "  not  guilty ,    the  imposition  dear'd. 

Hereditary  ours. 

Her,  By  this  we  gather, 

You  have  tripp'd  since. 

Pol,  0  !  my  most  sacred  lady. 

Temptations  have  since  then  been  bom  to 's ;  for 
In  those  unfledg'd  days  was  my  wife  a  girl : 
Your  precious  self  had  then  not  cross'd  the  eyes 
Of  my  young  play-fellow. 

Her,  Grace  to  boot ! 

Of  this  make  no  conclusion,  lest  you  say. 
Your  queen  and  I  are  devils  :  yet,  go  on ; 
Th'  offences  we  have  made  you  do,  we  '11  answer ; 
If  you  first  sinn'd  with  us,  and  that  with  us 
You  did  continue  fault,  and  that  you  slipp'd  not 
With  any,  but  with  us. 

Leon,  Is  he  won  yet  ?   [Coming  fonpard 

Her.  He  '11  stay,  my  lord. 

Leon,  At  my  request  he  would  not. 

Hermione,  my  dearest,  thou  never  spok'st 
To  better  purpose. 

Her,  Never? 

Leon,  Never,  but  once. 

Her.  What  ?  have  I  twice  said  well  ?  when  was 't 
before  ? 
I  pr'ythee,  tell  me.     Gram's  with  praise,  and  make's 
As  fat  as  tame  things :  one  good  deed,  dying  tongueless, 
Slaughters  a  thousand  waiting  upon  that. 
Our  praises  are  our  wages :  you  may  ride 's 
With  one  soft  kiss  a  thousand  furlongs,  ere 
With  spur  we  clear*  an  acre.     But  to  the  good^ — 
My  last  good  deed  was  to  entreat  his  stay : 
What  was  my  first  ?  it  has  an  elder  sister. 
Or  I  mistake  you :  0,  would  her  name  were  Grace  ! 
But  once  before  I  spoke  to  the  purpose :  When  ? 
Nay,  let  me  have 't ;  I  long. 

Leon,  Why,  that  was  when 

Three  crabbed  months  had  sour'd  themselves  to  deafh| 
Ere  I  could  make  thee  open  thy  white  hand. 
And  clap*  thyself  my  love :  then  didst  thou  utter 
"  I  am  yours  for  ever." 

Her,  It  is  Grace,  indeed. — 

Why,  lo  you  now,  I  have  spoke  to  the  purpose  twice  : 
The  one  for  ever  earn'd  a  royal  husband, 
Th'  other  for  some  while  a  friend. 

[Giving  her  hand  to  Polixenes. 

Leon.  Too  hot,  too  hot !  [Aside. 

To  mingle  friendship  far  is  mingling  bloods. 
I  have  tremor  cordis  on  me  : — ^my  heart  dances, 
But  not  for  joy, — ^not  joy. — This  entertainment 
May  a  free  face  put  on  ;  derive  a  liberty 
From  heartiness,  from  bounty's  f#tile*  bosom, 
And  well  become  the  agent :  't  may,  I  grant ; 
But  to  be  paddling  palms,  and  pinching  fingers. 
As  now  they  are ;  and  making  practis'd  smiles, 
As  in  a  looking-glass ; — and  then  to  sigh,  as  't  were 
The  mort"  o'  the  deer ;  0  !  that  is  entertainment 
My  bosom  likes  not,  nor  my  brows. — Mamillius, 
Art  thou  my  boy  ? 

Mam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  V  fecks  ? 

VThy,  that 's  my  bawoook."  What !  hast  smutch'd  thy 
nose? — 


'^  IB  L  «.  *  Period;  a  word  deriT«d  from  the  French,  gists.  *  Indeed. 
Mcbp,  or  join  hiAds,  vu  part  of  the  betrotbAl.  *  £com  bounty)  fertile  ka. 
^tfitsi  to  be  derired  from  beau  toq. 


«  A  tick.     •  Not  in  f.  e.     •  heat :  in  f.  •.     "t 
in  f.  e.    >•  The  long  Mart  eonnded  at  the 
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They  say,  it  is  a  copy  out  of  mine. 

Come,  captain, 

We  must  be  neat ;  not  neat,  but  cleanly,  captain : 

And  yet  the  steer,  the  heifer,  and  the  calf, 

Are  ail  call'd  neat. — Still  virginalling* 

[Observing  Polixenes  and  Hsrmionk. 
Upon  his  palm  ? — How  now,  you  wanton  calf: 
Art  thou  my  calf? 

Mam.  Yes,  if  you  will,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Thou  want'st  a  rough  pa«h,*  and  the  shoots 
tha^  I  have, 
To  be  full'  like  me  : — ^yet,  they  say,  we  are 
Almost  as  like  as  eggs  :  women  say  so. 
That  will  say  any  thing :  but  were  they  false 
As  our  dead*  blacks,  as  wind,  as  waters  ]  false 
As  dice  arc  to  be  wish'd,  by  one  that  fixes 
No  bourn  -twixt  his  and  mine  ;  yei  were  it  true 
To  say  this  boy  were  like  me. — Come,  sir  page. 
Look  on  me  with  your  welkin*  eye  :  sweet  villain  ! 
Most  dear  St !  my  coUop  ! — Can  thy  dam  ? — may 't  be 
Affection  ?•  thy  intention  Btabs  the'  centre  ; 
Thou  dost  make  possible  things  not  so  held, 
Communicat'st  with  dreams ; — (how  can  this  be  ?)-«- 
With  what 's  unreal  thou  coactive  art, 
And  fellow'st  nothing.     Then,  't  is  very  credent, 
Thou  may'st  co-join  with  something  ;  and  thou  dost, 
And  that  beyond  commission  ;  and  1  find  it, 
And  that  to  the  infection  of  my  brains, 
And  hardening  of  my  brows. 

Pol.  What  means  Sicilia  ? 

Her.  He  something  seems  unsettlea. 

Pol.  How,  my  lord  ! 

Leon.  What  cheer  ?  how  is  H  with  you,  best  brother  ? 
[Holding  his  forehead.* 

Her.  You  look, 

As  if  you  held  a  brow  of  much  distraction : 
Are  you  movM,  my  lord  ? 

Leon.  No,  in  good  earnest.— 

How  sometimes  nature  will  betray  its  folly,      [Aside.* 
Its  tenderness,  and  make  itself  a  pastime 
To  harde»-  bosoms  !     Looking  on  the  lines    [To  them.^* 
Of  my  boy's  face,  my"  thoughts  f  did  recoil 
Twenty- three  years,  and  saw  myself  unbreech'd, 
In  my  green  velvet  coat ;  my  dagger  muzzled, 
Lest  it  sihould  bite  its  master,  and  so  prove. 
As  ornaments  oft  do,  too  dangerous. 
How  like,  methought,  I  then  was  to  this  kernel, 
This  squash,"  this  gentleman. — Mine  honest  friend. 
Will  you  take  eggs  for  money  ?*• 

Mam.  No,  my  lord,  I  Ml  fight. 

Leon.  You  will  ?  why,  happy  man  be  his  dole  !"* — 
My  brother. 
Are  you  so  fond  of  your  young  prince,  as  we 
Do  seem  to  be  of  ours  ? 

Pol.  If  at  home,  sir. 

He 's  all  my  exercise,  my  mirth,  my  matter : 
Now  my  sworn  friend,  and  then  mine  enemy ; 
My  parasite,  my  soldier,  statesman,  all. 
He  makes  a  July's  day  short  as  December ; 
And  with  his  varying  childness  cures  in  me 
Thoughts  that  would  thick  my  blood. 

Leon.  So  stands  this  squire 

Ofl[ic'd  with  me.     We  two  will  walk,  my  lord, 
And  leave  you  to  your  graver  steps. — Hermione, 


How  thou  lov'st  us,  show  in  our  brether's  weleome  r 
Let  what  is  dear  in  Sicily,  be  cheap. 
Next  to  thyself,  and  my  young  rover,  he 's 
Apparent  to  my  heart. 

Her.  If  you  would  seek  ns, 

We  are  yours  i'  the  garden :  shall 's  attend  yon  there? 

Leon.  To  your  own  bents  dispose  you:  yon '11  be 
found. 
Be  you  beneath  the  sky. — [.^5t<2e.]  I  am  angling  now, 
Though  you  perceive  me  not  how  I  give  line, 
Go  to,  go  to  ! 

How  she  holds  up  the  neb,  the  bill  to  him ; 
And  arms  her  with  the  boldness  of  a  wife 
To  her  allowing  husband.     Gonealready  \ 

[Exeunt  Polixenes,  Hermione,  and  Attendants. 
Inch-thick,  knee-deep,  o'er  head  and  ears  a  fork'd 

one  ! — 
Go  play,  boy,  play ; — ^thy  mother  plays,  and  I 
Play  too,  but  so  disgrac'd  a  part,  whose  issue 
Will  hiss  me  to  my  grave  :  contempt  and  clamour 
Will  be  my  knell.-5xO  play,  boy,  play. — ^There  have 

been. 
Or  I  am  much  deceiv'd,  cuckolds  ere  now ; 
And  many  a  man  there  is,  (even  at  this  present, 
Now,  while  I  speak  this)  holds  his  -wife  by  th'  arm. 
That  little  thinks  she  has  been  sluic'd  in  's  absence, 
And  his  pond  fish'd  by  his  next  neighbour,  by 
Sir  Smile,  his  neighbour.     Nay,  there  's  comfort  in 't, 
Whiles  other  men  have  gates,  and  those  gates  open'd, 
As  mine,  against  their  will.     Should  all  despair 
That  have  revolted  wives,  the  tenth  of  mankind 
Would  hang' themselves.     Physic  for't  there  is  none: 
It  is  a  bawdy  planet,  that  will  strike 
Where  't  is  predominant ;  and  U  is  powerful,  think  it, 
From  east,  west,  norths  and  south :  be  it  concluded, 
No  barricade  for  a  belly :  know  it; 
It  will  let  in  and  out  the  enemy. 
With  bag  and  baggage.     Many  a  thousand  on 's 
Have  the  disease,  and  feel 't  not. — How  now,  boy  ? 

Mam.  I  am  like  you,  they  say. 

Leon.  WTiy,  that 's  some  comfort.— 

What!  Camillo  there? 

Cam.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Leon.  Go  play,  Mamillius.    Thou  'rt  an  honest  man< 

[Exit  Mamillivs^ 
Camillo,  this  great  sir  will  yet  stay  longer. 

Cam.  You  had  much  ado  to  make  his  anchor  hold : 
When  you  cast  out,  it  still  came  home. 

Leon.  Didst  note  it  ? 

Cam.  He  would  not  stay  at  your  petitions ;  made 
His  business  more  material. 

Leon.  Didst  perceive  it  ? — 

They  're  here  with  me**  already ;  whispering,  rounds 

ing,'* 
"  Sicilia  is  a"— so  forth.    'T  is  far  gone, 
When  I  shall  gust*'  it  last. — ^How  came't,  Camillo. 
That  he  did  stay  ? 

Cam.  At  the  good  queen's  entreaty. 

Leon.  At  the  queen's,  be 't :  good  should  be  pertinent; 
But  so  it  is,  it  is  not.     Was  this  tdken 
By  any  understanding  pate  but  thine  ? 
For  thy  conceit  is  soaking,  will  draw  in 
More  than  the  common  blocks : — ^not  noted,  is't, 
But  of  the  finer  natures  ?  by  some  severala, 


1  Playing  with  her  finsen,  u  on  a  rirginal,  which  was  an  oblone  mnsioal  initramant,  plared  with  kaya,  lika  a  piano.  *  Bmd.  *  FmUy. 
*  o'er-dyed  :  in  f.  e.  *  Blue,  Like  the  sk3r.  *  This  panage  is  usually  pointed,  with  a  period  before  affection — which  thna  eommencea  &  •««. 
»n«v>— :♦  hM  the  sense,  taken  in  connection  with  this  reading,  of  imagination — intention,  that  of  intensity.  The  punctuation  of  the  tcTi 
It  that  of  the  cM  copies.  The  osiisage  (to  the  end  of  the  speecn)  is  crossed  out  by  the  MS.  emendator  of  the  folio  of  I63fi.  ^  to  the  (of  tK* 
heart).  "  *  >o  Not  in  f.  e.  **  Old  copies:  me:  my  is  the  MS.  emendation  of  Lord  P.  Egerton's  folio,  16*23.  >'  Unripe  pea-pod.  ^s  A  rnv 
verb  for  bearing  an  affront.  >*  PofttoHy  or  lot  y  this  ia  another  old  ptoTerb.  ^  They  are  aware  of  my  ooaditioB.  ^  An  old  wonl  for  soA* 
iwriffg.     ^^  Tatff  or  he  aware  of. 
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Of  head-piece  extraordinary  ?  lower  messes/ 
I  pMchance,  are  to  this  business  purblind :  say. 

Cam.  Business,  my  lord  ?    I  think,  most  understand 
Boheoiia  stays  here  longer. 

Lam.  Ha? 

Com.  Stays  here  longer. 

Lttm.  Ay,  but  why  ? 

Corn.  To  satisfy  your  highness,  and  the  entreaties 
(H  our  most  gracious  mistress. 

Leon.  Satisfy 

The  entreaties  of  your  mistress  ? — satisfy  ?-^ 
In  (bat  suffice.     I  have  trusted  thee,  Gamillo, 
w;*h  all  the  nearei^t  things  to  my  heart,  as  well 
My  chamber-councils,  wherein,  priest-like,  thou 
Hast  cleans'd  my  bosom  :  I  from  thee  departed 
Thy  penitent  reform'd  ;  but  we  have  been 
Dweird  in  thy  integrity,  deceiVd 
In  that  which  seems  so. 

Com.  Be  it  forbid,  my  lord  ! 

Leon.  To  bide  upon 't, — thou  art  not  honest ;  or, 
if  thou  inclin'st  that  way,  thou  art  a  coward, 
Whieh  hexes*  honesty  behind,  restraining 
From  coarse  requir'd  ]  or  else  thou  must  be  counted 
A  servant  grafted  in  my  serious  trust, 
Aiid  therein  negligent ;  or  else  a  fool, 
Thai  teest  a  game  played  home,  the  rich  stake  drawn, 
Ajid  takst  it  all  for  jest. 

Cssi.  My  gracious  lord, 

I  may  be  negligent,  foolish,  and  fearful : 
[n  every  one  of  these  no  man  is  free, 
Bat  that  his  negligence,  his  folly,  fear, 
AflMMigst  the  infinite  doings  of  tlie  world,  * 
Sometime  puts  forth.     In  your  affairs,  my  lord, 
If  ever  I  were  wilful-negligent. 
It  w«  my  folly  ,*  if  industriously 
I  piay'd  die  fool,  it  was  my  negligence, 
Not  weighing  well  the  end  ;  if  ever  fearful 
To  do  a  thing,  where  I  the  issue  doubted, 
Whereof  the  execution  did  cry  out 
Af&inst  the  non-performance,  H  was  a  fear 
Whjdi  oft  infects  the  wisest.     These,  my  lord, 
At?  rach  allowed  infirmities,  that  honesty 
fcnerer  free  of:  but,  beseech  your  grace. 
Be  plainer  with  me  :  let  me  know  my  trespass 
Bt  its  own  visage ;  if  I  then  deny  it, 
T  is  none  of  mine. 

La}A.  Have  not  you  seen,  Gamillo, 

'Bot  that 's  past  doubt ;  you  have,  or  your  eye-glass 
U  thicker  than  a  cuckold's  horn)  or  heard, 
(For.  to  a  vision  so  apparent,  rumour 
TuinQt  be  mute)  or  thought,  (for  cogitation 
Besides  not  in  that  man  that  does  not  think  it') 
My  wife  is  slippery  ?    If  thou  wilt  confess. 
Or  else  be  impudently  negative, 
To  have  nor  eyes,  nor  ears,  nor  thought,  then  say, 
Mr  vife  's  a  hobbyhorse ;  deserves  a  name 
A»  rank  as  any  flax- wench,  that  puts  to 
Before  h«r  troth-plight :  say  H,  and  justify 't. 

Can,  I  would  not  be  a  stander-by,  to  hear 
My  50Tereign  mistress  clouded  so,  without 
My  present  vengeance  taken.    'Shrew  my  heart, 
Vr«  never  spoke  what  did  become  you  less 
Tbo  this :  whicJi  to  reiterate,  were  sin 
i<  deep  as  that,  though  true. 

Lam.  Is  whispering  nothing  ? 

'*  leaning  cheek  to  >^heek  ?  is  meeting  noses  ? 
Csnn§  with  inside  lip  ?  stopping  the  career 
()fUQShter  witb  a  sigh?  (a  note  infallible 


Of  breaking  honesty)  horsing  foot  on  foot  ? 
Skulking  in  comers  ?  wishing  docks  more  swift  ? 
Hours,  minutes  ?  noon,  midnight  ?  and  all  eyes  blind 
With  the  pin  and  web*,  but  theirs,  theirs  only, 
That  would  unseen  be  wicked  ?  is  this  nothing  ? 
Why,  then  the  world,  and  all  that  is  in 't,  is  nothing } 
The  covering  sky  is  nothing ;  Bohemia  nothing ; 
My  wife  is  nothing ;  nor  nodiing  have  these  nothings, 
If  this  be  nothing. 

Cam.  Good  my  lord,  be  cur'd 

Of  this  diseas'd  opinion,  and  betimes ; 
For  't  is  most  dangerous. 

Say,  it  be ;  't  is  true. 


Leon. 

Cam.  No,  no,  my  lord. 

Leon.  It  is ;  yon  lie,  you  lie : 

I  say,  thou  liest,  Camillo,  and  I  hate  thee ; 
Pronounce  thee  a  gross  lout,  a  mindless  slave. 
Or  else  a  hovering  temporizer,  that 
Canst  with  thine  eyes  at  onoe  see  good  and  evU, 
Inclining  to  them  both  :  Were  my  wife's  Uver 
Infected  as  her  life,  she  would  not  live 
The  running  of  one  glass. 

Cam.  Who  does  infect  her  ? 

Leon.  Why  he,  that  wears  her  like  a*  medal,  hanging 
About  his  neck,  Bohemia :  who— if  I 
Had  servants  true  about  me,  that  bare  eyes 
To  see  alike  mine  honour  as  their  profits. 
Their  own  particular  thrifts,  they  would  do  that 
Which  should  undo  more  doing :  ay,  and  thou, 
His  cup-bearer, — ^whom  I  from  meaner  form 
Have  bench'd,  and  rear'd  to  worship,  who  may'st  see 
Plainly,  as  heaven  sees  earth,  and  earth  sees  heaven, 
How  I  am  galled, — ^mightst  bespioe  a  cup. 
To  give  mine  enemy  a  lasting  wink, 
Which  draught  to  me  were  cordial. 

Cam.  Sure,  my  lord, 

I  could  do  this,  and  that  with  no  rash  potion, 
But  with  a  lingering  dram,  that  should  not  work 
Maliciously,  like  poison ;  but  I  cannot 
Believe  this  crack  to  be  in  my  dread  mistress. 
So  sovereignly  being  honourable. 
I  have  lov'd  tiiee. — 

Leon.  Make  that  thy  question,  and  go  rot  f 

Dost  think,  I  am  so  muddy,  so  unsettled, 
To  appoint  myself  in  this  vexation  ?  sully 
The  purity  and  whiteness  of  my  sheets, 
(Which  to  preserve  is  sleep ;  which,  being  spotted, 
Is  goads,  thorns,  nettles,  tails  of  wasps,) 
•Give  scandal  to  the  blood  o'  the  prince,  my  son, 
(Who,  I  do  think  is  mine,  and  love  as  mine) 
Without  ripe  moving  to 't  ?    Would  I  do  this  ? 
Could  man  so  blench  ?* 

Cam.  I  must  believe  you,  sir : 

I  do ;  and  will  fetch  off  Bohemia  for 't  ; 
Provided,  that  when  he 's  rcmov'd,  your  highness 
Will  take  again  your  queen,  as  yours  at  first, 
Even  for  your  son's  sake ;  and  thereby  for  sealing 
The  injury  of  tongues,  in  courts  and  kingdoms 
Known  and  allied  to  yours. 

Leon.  Thou  dost  advise  me, 

Even  so  as  I  mine  own  course  have  set  down. 
I  '11  give  no  blemish  to  her  honour,  none. 

Cam.  My  lord. 
Go  then  ;  and  with  a  countenance  as  clear 
As  friendship  wears  at  feasts,  keep  with  Bohemia, 
And  with  your  queen.     I  am  his  cupbearer ; 
If  from  me  he  have  wholesome  beverage, 
Account  me  not  your  servant. 


"••rw   '»u    -Af 


t»V'.e»— the  lower  clumiwr. 
•  Starts  or  fiv  off. 
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Leon,  This  ib  all : 

Do 't,  and  thou  hast  the  one  half  of  my  heart ; 
Do 't  not,  thou  tplit'st  thine  own. 

Cam,  I  '11  do 't,  my  lord. 

Leon,  I  will  seem  friendly,  as  thou  haat  advisM  me. 

[Exit. 

Cam.  0,  miserable  lady  ! — ^But,  for  mo, 
What  case  stand  I  in  ?    I  roust  be  the  poisoner 
Of  good  Polixenes ;  and  my  ground  to  do 't 
Is  the  obedience  to  a  master ;  one. 
Who,  in  rebellion  with  himself,  vail  have 
All  that  are  his  so  too  — To  do  this  deed, 
Promotion  follows ;  if  I  could  find  example 
Of  thousands  that  had  struck  anointed  Idnp, 
And  flourished  after,  I  'd  not  do 't;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not  one, 
Let  villany  itself  forswear 't.    I  must 
Forsake  the  court :  to  do' t,  or  no,  is  certain 
To  me  a  break-neck.    Happy  star,  reign  now ! 
Here  comes  Bohemia. 

Enter  Polixenks. 

PoL  This  is  strange.     Methinks, 

My  favour  here  begins  to  warp.    Not  speak  ? — 
Good-day,  Camillo. 

Cam.  Hail,  most  royal  sir ! 

Pol  What  is  the  news  i'  the  court  ? 

Cam.  None  rare,  my  lord. 

Pol.  The  king  hath  on  him  such  a  countenance, 
As  he  had  lost  some  province,  and  a  region 
Lov'd  as  he  loves  himself:  even  now  I  met  him 
With  customary  compliment,  when  he, 
Wafting  his  eyes  to  the  contrary,  and  falling 
A  lip  of  much  contempt,  speeds  from  me,  and 
So  leaves  me  to  consider  what  is  breeding 
That  changes  thus  his  manners. 

Cam.  I  dare  not  know,  my  lord. 

Pol.  How !  dare  not  ?  do  not !     Do  you  know,  and 
dare  not 
Be  intelligent  to  me  ?    'T  is  thereabouts ; 
For,  to  yourself,  what  you  do  know,  you  must. 
And  cannot  say,  you  dare  not.    Good  Camillo, 
Your  changed  complexions  are  to  me  a  mirror, 
Which  shows  me  mine  changed  too ;  for  I  must  be 
A  party  in  this  alteration,  finding 
Myself  thus  altered  with 't. 

Cam.  There  is  a  sickness 

Which  puts  some  of  us  in  distemper ;  but 
I  cannot  name  the  disease,  and  it  is  caught 
Of  you,  that  yet  are  well. 

Pol.  How  caught  of  me  ? 
Make  me  not  sighted  like  the  basilisk : 
I  have  look'd  on  thousands,  who  have  sped  the  better 
By  my  regard,  but  killM  none  so.     Camillo, — 
As  you  are  certainly  a  gentleman  ;  thereto 
Clerk-like,  experienc'd,  which  no  less  adorns 
Our  gentry  than  our  parents'  noble  names. 
In  whose  success  we  are  gentle, — I  beseech  you. 
If  you  know  aught  which  does  behove  my  knowledge 
Thereof  to  be  informed,  imprison  it  not 
In  ignorant  concealment. 

Cam.  I  may  not  answer. 

Pol.  A  sickness  caught  of  me,  and  yet  I  well  ? 
I  must  be  answer'd. — Dost  thou  hear,  Camillo, 
I  conjure  thee,  by  all  the  parts  of  man 
Whidi  honour  does  acknowledge, — ^whereof  the  least 
Is  not  this  suit  of  mine, — ^that  thou  declare 
What  incideney  thou  dost  guess  of  harm 
[s  creeping  toward  me ;  how  far  ofi*,  how  near ; 
Which  way  to  be  prevented,  if  to  be  ; 


If  not,  how  best  to  bear  it. 

Cam.  Sir,  I  will  tall  you ; 

Since  I  am  charg'd  in  honour,  and  by  him 
That  I  think  honourable.  Therefore,  mark  my  counsel, 
Which  must  be  even  as  swiftly  followed,  as 
I  mean  to  utter  it,  or  both  yourself  and  I 
Cry,  ^'  lost,"  and  so  good-ni^t. 

Pd,  On,  good  Camillo. 

Cam.  I  am  appointed  him  to  murder  you. 

Pol.  By  whom,  (jamillo? 

Cam.  By  the  king. 

Pol.    .  For  what? 

Cam.  He  thinks,  nay,  with  all  confidence  he  swears. 
As  he  had  seen 't,  or  been  an  mstrument 
To  vice*  you  to 't— that  you  have  touch'd  his  queen 
Forbiddenly. 

Pol.  0 !  then  my  best  blood  turn 

To  an  infected  jelly,  and  my  name 
Be  yok'd  with  his  that  did  betray  the  Best ! 
Turn  then  my  freshest  reputation  to 
A  savour,  that  may  strike  the  dullest  nostril 
Where  I  arrive ;  and  my  approach  be  shunn'd, 
Nay,  hated  too,  worse  than  Uie  greatest  infection 
That  e'er  was  heard,  or  read  ! 

Cam.  Swear  this  though  OTer 

By  each  particular  star  in  heaven,  and 
By  all  their  influences,  you  may  as  well 
Forbid  the  sea  for  to  obey  the  moon. 
As,  or  by  oath,  remove,  or  counsel,  shake, 
The  fabric  of  his  folly,  whose  foundation 
Is  pil'd  upon  his  faith,  and  will  continue 
The  standing  of  his  body. 

Pol.  How  should  this  grow  f 

Cam.  I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  biu«,  't  is  safer  to 
Avoid  what 's  grown,  than  question  how  't  is  bora. 
If  therefore  you  dare  trust  my  honesty. 
That  lies  enclosed  in  this  trunk,  which  you 
Shall  bear  along  impawn'd,  away  to-night. 
Your  followers  I  will  whisper  to  the  business ; 
And  will,  by  twos  and  threes,  at  several  posterns, 
Clear  them  o'  the  city.    For 'myself,  I  '11  put 
My  fortunes  to  your  service,  which  are  here 
By  this  discovery  lost.     Be  not  uncertain ; 
For,  by  the  honour  of  my  parents,  I 
Have  utter'd  truth,  which  if  you  seek  to  prove^ 
I  dare  not  stand  by ;  nor  shall  you  be  safer 
Than  one  condemned  by  the  king's  own  mouth, 
Thereon  his  execution  sworn. 

Pol.  I  do  believe  thee  : 

I  saw  his  heart  in 's  face.    Give  me  thy  hand : 
Be  pilot  to  me,  and  thy  places  shall 
Still  neighbour  mine.    My  ships  are  ready,  and 
My  people  did  expect  my  hence  departure 
Two  days  ago. — This  jealousy 
Is  for  a  precious  creature :  as  she 's  rare. 
Must  it  be  great ;  and.  as  his  person 's  mighty, 
Must  it  be  violent ;  and  as  he  does  conceive 
He  is  dishonoured  by  a  man  which  ever 
Profess'd  to  him,  why,  his  revenges  must 
In  that  be  made  more  bitter.    Fear  o'ershades  me : 
Good  expedition  be  my  friend  :  heaven  comfort* 
The  gracious  queen,  part  of  his  dream*,  but  nothing 
Of  his  ill-ta'en  suspicion !     Come,  CamiUo : 
I  will  respect  thee  as  a  father,  if 
Thou  bear'st  my  life  off  hence.    Let  us  avoid. 

Cam.  It  is  in  mine  authority  to  oommand 
The  keys  of  all  the  posterns.    Please  your  highness 
To  take  the  ureent  hour.     Come,  sir :  away ! 


L. 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enier  Hsrmiom i^,  Mamillius,  and  Ladies. 
Btr,  Take  the  boy  to  you :  he  so  troubles  me, 
n*!!  past  enduring. 

1  Lidif.  .  Come,  my  gracious  lord : 

Shall  I  be  yoor  play-fellow  ? 
Mam,  No,  I  '11  none  of  you, 

1  Lady.  Why,  my  sweet  lord  ? 

j^.  You  '11  kiss  me  hard,  and  speak  to  me  as  if 
1  vere  a  baby  still. — ^I  love  you  better. 

i  Ltdy.  And  why  so,  my  lord  ? 

Hofli.  .  Not  for  because 

Voorbrom  are  blacker;  yet  black  brows,  they  say, 
Beoome  some  women  best,  so  that  there  be  not 
Too  noeh  hair  there,  but  in  a  semi-circle, 
Or  ft  half-moon  made  with  a  pen. 

2  Lidy.  Who  taught  this  ? 
Mam.  I  leam'd  it  out  of  women's  faces. — ^Pray  now, 

What  oolour  are  your  eyebrows  ? 

1  Lady.  Blue,  my  lord. 

}km.  Nay,  that 's  a  mock :  I  haye  seen  a  lady's  nose 
That  has  been  blue,  but  not  her  eyebrows. 

i  htdy.  Hark  ye. 

The  queen,  your  mother,  rounds  apace :  we  shall 
Present  our  senrioea  to  a  fine  new  prince. 
One  of  these  days,  and  then  you  'd  wanton  with  us, 
If  we  wnnld  hare  you. 

1  Lady.  She  is  spread  of  late 

Into  a  goodly  bulk :  good  time  encounter  her  ! 

Uer.  What  wisdom  stirs  amongst  you ?    Come,  sir; 

DOW 

I  am  for  yoa  a^ain :  pray  you,  sit  by  us. 
And  tell  'a  a  tale- 

Mam,  Merry,  or  sad,  shall 't  be? 

Etr.  As  merry  as  you  will. 

Mam.  A  sad  tale 's  best  for  winter. 

I  hare  one  of  sprites  and  goblins. 

Bsr.  Let 's  have  that,  good  sir. 

Come  on  j  sit  down : — come  on,  and  do  your  best 
To  fright  me  with  your  sprites :  you  're  powerful  at  it. 

Mam.  There  was  a  man, — 

Bcr.  Nay,  come,  sit  down ;  then  on. 

>fcm.  Dwelt  by  a  church-yard. — I  will  tell  it  softly ; 
Yood'  ericketo  shall  not  hear  it. 

Hfr.  Come  on  then, 

And  glTe  't  me  in  mine  ear. 

Enter  Lsontes,  Aktigonus,  Lords^  and  others, 

*Lton.  Was  he  met  there  ?  his  train  ?  Camillo  with  him  ? 

1  Lord.  Behind  the  tuft  of  pines  I  met  them :  ncYcr 
Saw  I  men  scour  so  on  their  way.    I  eyed  them 
Even  to  their  ships. 

Lsoh.  How  bless'd  am  I  [Aside.^ 

Id  my  jnst  censure  !  in  my  true  opinion ! — 
Alack,  for  lesser  knowledge  ! — How  accurs'd, 
In  being  so  blest  1 — There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  ipider  steep'd,  and  one  may  drink  a  part," 
And  yet  partake  no  venom,*  for  his  knowledge 
Ii  not  infected ;  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorr'd  ingredient  to  his  eye,  make  known    . 
How  he  hath  drunk,  he  cracks  has  gorge,  his  sides, 
With  violent  hefts.* — I  have  drunk,  and  seen  the  spider. 
CamiUo  was  his  help  in  this,  his  pander.^ 
There  is  a  ylot  against  my  life,  my  crown : 


All  '•  troe  that  is  mistrusted : — ^that  false  villaja, 
Whom  I  employ'd,  was  pre-employ'd  by  him. 
He  hsM  disoovePd  my  design,  and  I 
Remain  a  pinch'd  thing )  yea,  a  very  trick* 
For  them  to  play  at  will. — ^How  came  the  pottema 

[To  them. 
So  easily  open  ? 

1  Lord,  By  his  great  authority ; 

Which  often  hath  no  less  prevail'd  than  so^ 
On  yeur  oonunand. 

Leon,  I  know 't  too  well. — 

Give  me  the  boy.  [To  Hsrmionk.]  I  am  glad,  you  did 

not  nurse  him : 
Though  he  does  bear  some  signs  of  me,  yet  you 
Have  too  much  blood  in  him. 

Her,  What  is  this ?  sport? 

Leon.  Bear  the  boy  hence ;  he  shall  not  come  about 
her. 
Away  with  him :  and  let  her  sport  herself 
With  that  she 's  big  with ;  for  't  is  Polixenee 
Has  made  thee  swell  thus. 

Her.  But,  I  'd  say  he  had  not, 

And,  I  '11  be  sworn,  you  would  beUeve  my  saying, 
Howe'er  you  lean  to  the  nayward. 

Leon,  You,  my  lords, 

Look  on  her,  mark  her  well :  be  but  about 
To  say,  ^^  she  is  a  goodly  lady,"  and 
The  justice  of  your  hearts  will  thereto  add, 
*'  'T  is  pity  she 's  not  honest,  honourable :" 
Praise  her  but  for  this  her  without-door  form, 
(Which,  on  my  faith,  deserves  high  speech)  and  straight 
The  shrug,  the  hiun,  or  ha  (these  petty  brands, 
That  calumny  doth  use, — 0, 1  am  out ! — 
That  mercy  does,  for  calumny  will  sear 
Virtue  itself) — these  shrugs,  these  hums,  and  ha's, 
When  you  have  said,  ^^  she 's  goodly,"  come  between, 
Ere  you  can  say  '^  she 's  honest."     But  be 't  known. 
From  him  that  has  most  cause  to  grieve  it  should  be, 
She 's  an  adult'ress. 

Her.  Should  a  villain  say  so, 

The  most  replenish'd  villain  in  the  world. 
He  were  as  much  more  villain :  you,  my  lord, 
Do  but  mistake. 

Leon.  You  have  mistook,  my  lady, 

Polixenes  for  Leontes.    0,  thou  tiling ! 
Which  I  '11  not  call  a  creature  of  thy  plaoe^ 
Lest  barbarism,  making  me  the  precedent. 
Should  a  like  language  use  to  all  degrees, 
And  ^annerly  distinguishment  leave  out 
Betwixt  the  prince  and  beggar !— I  have  said 
She 's  an  adult'ress ;  I  have  said  with  whom : 
More,  she's  a  traitor ;  and  Camillo  is 
A  feodary  with  her,  and  one  that  knows 
What  she  should  shame  to  know  herself, 
But  with  her  most  vile  principal,  that  she  '• 
A  bed  swerver,  even  as  bad  as  those 
That  vulgars  give  bold'st  titles ;  ay,  and  privy 
To  this  their  late  escape. 

Her,  No,  by  my  life, 

Privy  to  none  of  this.    How  will  this  grieve  you. 
When  you  shall  come  to  clearer  knowledge,  that 
You  thus  have  publish'd  me  ?    Grentle  my  lord, 
You  scarce  can  right  me  thoroughly  then,  to  say 
You  did  mistake. 


iHotUlfk     •  driak,  dsput,  fro. :  la  f.  *.     <  It  wu  aa  old  popular  b«li«f  that  Rpid«a  wtra poiMaona.    ^  Jfta^ngr,    ^  PutfOi.    •Hal 
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Xeon.  No ;  if  I  mistake 

In  those  foundations  which  I  build  upon, 
The  centre  is  not  big  enough  to  bear 
A  school-boy^s  top. — ^Away  with  her  to  prison  ! 
He,  who  shall  speak  for  her,  is  afar  off  guilty, 
But  that  he  speaks. 

Her.  There 's  some  ill  planet  reigns : 

1  must  be  patient,  till  the  heavens  look 
With  an  aspect  more  fayourable. — Good  my  lords, 
[  am  not  prone  to  weeping,  as  our  sex 
Commonly  are,  the  want  of  which  vain  dew, 
Perchance,  shall  dry  your  pities;  but  I  have 
That  honourable  grief  lodged  here,  which  bums 
Worse  than  tears  drown.     Beseech  you  all,  my  lords, 
With  thoughts  so  qualified  as  your  charities 
Shall  best  instruct  you,  measure  me ; — and  so 
The  king's  will  be  performed. 

Leon.  Shall  I  be  heard  ?     [To  the  Guards. 

Her.  Who  is't  that  goes  with  me? — ^Beseech  your 
highness. 
My  women  may  be  with  me ;  for  you  see, 
My  plight  requires  it.     Do  not  weep,  good  fools ; 
There  is  no  cause :  when  you  shall  know,  your  mistress 
Has  deserved  prison,  then  abound  in  tears. 
As  I  come  out :  this  action,  I  now  go  on, 
Is  for  my  better  grace. — Adieu,  my  lord  : 
I  never  wished  to  see  you  sorry :  now, 
I  trust,  I  shall. — My  women,  come ;  you  have  leave. 

Leon.  Go,  do  our  bidding :  hence ! 

[ExeurU  Queen  and  Ladies. 

I  Lord.  Beseech  your  highness,  call  the  queen  again. 

Ant.  Be  certain  what  you  do,  sir,  lest  your  justice 
Prove  violence  ]  in  the  which  three  great  ones  suffer. 
Yourself,  your  queen,  your  son. 

1  Lord.  For  her,  my  lord, 

I  dare  my  life  lay  down,  and  will  do  H.  sir, 
Please  you  t'  accept  it,  that  the  queen  is  spotless 
['  the  eyes  of  heaven,  and  to  you :  I  mean, 
In  this  which  you  accuse  her. 

Ant,  If  it  prove 

She 's  otherwise,  ]  '11  keep  me  stable*  where 
I  lodge  my  wife ;  I  '11  go  in  couples  with  her ; 
Than  when  I  feel,  and  see  her,  no  further  trust  her ; 
For  every  inch  of  woman  in  the  world, 
Ay,  every  dram  of  woman's  flesh,  is  false. 
If  she  be. 

Leon.      Hold  your  peaces ! 

1  Lord.  Good  my  lord. 

Ant.  It  is  for  you  we  speak,  not  for  ourselves. 
You  are  abus'd,  and  by  some  putter-on, 
That  will  be  damn'd  for 't ;  would  I  knew  the  villain, 
I  would  lamback*  him.    Be  she  honour-flaw'd, — 
I  have  three  daughters ;   the  eldest  is  eleven, 
The  second,  and  the  third,  nine,  and  some  five ; 
If  this  prove  true,  they  '11  pay  for 't :  by  mine  honour, 
I  '11  geld  them  all :  fourteen  they  shall  not  see, 
To  bring  false  generations :  they  are  co-heirs, 
And  I  had  rather  glib  myself,  than  they 
Should  not  produce  fair  issue. 

Leon.  Cease!  no  more. 

You  smell  this  business  with  a  sense  as  oold 
As  is  a  dead  man's  nose ;  but  I  do  see 't,  and  feel 't. 
As  you  feel  doing  thus,  and  see  withal 
The  instruments  that  feel. 

Ant.  If  it  be  so, 

Wo  need  no  grave  to  bury  honesty : 
There 's  not  a  grain  of  it  the  face  to  sweeten 
Of  the  whole  dungy  earth. 

Leon.  What!  lack  I  credit? 

*  ni7  ttablM :  io  f.  •      *  luid-damn :  in  C  •. ;  lambaek^  ii  to  beat 


1  Lord.  I  had  rather  you  did  lack,  than  I,  my  lord. 
Upon  this  ground ;  and  mora  it  would  content  me 
To  have  her  honour  true,  than  your  suspicion. 
Be  blam'd  for  H  how  you  might. 

Leon.  Why,  what  need  we 

Commune  with  you  of  this,  but  rather  follow 
Our  forceful  instigation  ?    Our  prerogative 
Calls  not  your  counsels,  but  our  natural  goodncM 
Imparts  this ;  which,  if  you  (or  stupified, 
Or  seeming  so  in  skill)  cannot,  or  will  not, 
Relish  a  truth  like  us,  inform  yourselves. 
We  need  no  more  of  your  advice :  the  matter, 
The  loss,  the  gain,  the  ordering  on 't,  is  all 
Properly  ours. 

Ant.  And  I  wish,  my  liege. 

You  had  only  in  your  silent  judgment  tried  it, 
Without  more  overture.  . 

Leon.  How  could  that  be  ? 

Either  thou  art  most  ignorant  by  age, 
Or  thou  wert  bom  a  fool.     Canoillo's  flight, 
Added  to  their  familiarity, 
(Which  was  as  gross  as  ever  touch'd  conjecture, 
That  lack'd  sight  only,  nought  for  approbation 
But  only  seeing,  all  other  circumstances 
Made  up  to  the  deed)  doth  push  on  this  proceeding: 
Yet,  for  a  greater  confirmation, 
(For  in  an  act  of  this  importance  't  were 
Most  piteous  to  be  wild)  I  have  despatched  in  post, 
To  sacred  Delphos,  to  Apollo's  temple, 
Cleomenes  and  Dion,  whom  you  know 
Of  stuff'd  sufficiency.    Now.  from  the  oracle 
They  will  bring  all ;  whose' spiritual  counsel  had, 
Shall  stop,  or  spur  me.    Have  I  done  well  ? 

1  Lord.  Well  done,  my  lord. 

Leon.  Though  I  am  satisfied,  and  need  no  more 
Than  what  I  know,  yet  shall  the  oracle 
Give  rest  to  the  minds  of  others;  such  as  he, 
Whose  ignorant  credulity  will  not 
Come  up  to  the  truth.    So  have  we  thought  it  good, 
From  our  free  person  she  should  be  oonfln'd, 
Lest  that  the  treachery  of  the  two  fled  hence 
Be  left  her  to  perform.     Come,  follow  us : 
We  are  to  speak  in  public;  for  this  business 
Will  raise  us  all. 

Ant.  [Aside.]  To  laughter,  as  I  take  it, 
If  the  good  truth  were  known.  [ErettfO, 

SCENE  II. — The  Same.    The  outer  Room  of  a  Prison. 
Enter  Paulina  and  Attendants. 

Paul.  The  keeper  of  the  prison, — call  to  him  : 

[Exit  an  Attendani 
Let  him  have  knowledge  who  I  am. — Good  lady ! 
No  court  in  Europe  is  too  good  for  thee. 
What  dost  thou  then  in  prison  ? — Now,  good  sif 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  the  Jailor. 
You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

JaUor.  For  a  worthy  lady, 

And  one  whom  much  I  honour. 

Paul.  Pray  you  then, 

Conduct  me  to  the  queen. 

Jailor.  I  may  not,  madam :  to  the  contrary 
I  have  express  commandment. 

Paul.  Here  '•  ado, 

To  lock  up  honesty  and  honour  from  ; 

Th'  access  of  gentle  visitors  ! — ^Is  't  lawful,  prmy  ywu 
To  see  her  women?  any  of  them?  Emilia? 

Jailor,  So  please  you,  madam. 
To  put  apart  these  your  attendants,  I 
Shall  bring  Emilia  forth. 
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Pmd.  I  pray  now,  call  her. — 

Withdraw  TouraelTM.  [Exeunt  Attend. 

Jailor.  And,  madam, 

I  iDiiat  he  present  at  your  conference. 

Pmii.  WeUy  be 't  80,  pr'ythee.  [Exk  Jailor. 

Here 's  rach  ado  to  make  no  stain  a  stain, 
A^  pasaes  colouring. 

Re-enter  Jailor,  with  Emilu. 

Dear  gentlewoman, 
Hov  fares  oar  graeioas  lady  ? 

Emit.  As  well  as  one  so  great,  and  so  forlorn, 
May  hold  together.    On  her  frights,  and  griefs, 
{^liieh  neyer  tender  lady  hath  borne  greater) 
She  is.  something  before  her  time,  deliyer'd. 

Paul,  A  boy  ? 

Emil.  A  daughter ;  and  a  goodly  babe, 

LQ»tT,  and  like  to  live :  the  queen  receives 
Mach  eomfOTt  in 't,  says,  "  My  poor  prisoner, 
i  tm  innocent  aa  you." 

Pad.  I  dare  be  sworn : — 

Th<5e  dangerous,  unsane^  lunes  i'  the  king,  beshrew 

them! 
He  most  be  told  on 't,  and  he  shall :  the  office 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I  '11  take  H  upon  me. 
\i  I  proTe  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister, 
And  never  to  my  red-look'd  anger  be 
The  trumpet  any  more. — ^Pray  you,  Emilia, 
Cominend  my  beat  obedience  to  the  queen : 
If  she  dares  trust  me  with  her  little  babe, 
1 IX  Fhow  't  the  king,  and  undertake  to  be 
Her  advocate  to  the  loud'st.    We  do  not  know 
Hov  he  may  soften  at  the  sight  o'  the  child : 
The  silence  often  of  pure  innocence 
Pemiades,  when  speaking  fails. 

Emil.  Most  worthy  madam. 

Toot  honour,  and  your  goodness,  are  so  evident. 
That  your  free  undertaking  cannot  miss 
A  thriving  issue :  there  is  no  lady  living 
^  meet  for  this  great  errand.    Please  your  ladyship 
To  Tisit  the  next  room,  I  '11  presently 
Acqaaint  the  qu«en  of  your  most  noble  offer. 
Who.  bot  to-day,  hammer'd  of  this  design, 
Bat  durst  not  tempt  a  minister  of  honour, 
Lesr  she  should  be  denied. 

Pad.  Tell  her,  Emilia, 

I'll  uie  that  tongue  I  have:  if  wit  flow  from  it, 
As  boldness  from  my  bosom,  let  it  not  be  doubted 
I  thaXi  do  good. 

EmU.  Now,  be  you  blest  for  it ! 

ril  to  the  queen. — Please  you,  come  something  nearer. 

Mihr,  Madam,  if '  t  please  the  queen  to  send  Uie  babe, 
I  know  not  what  I  ahail  incur  to  pass  it. 
Having  no  wwrrant. 


Pad. 


You  need  not  fear  it^  sir : 


The  child  waa  prisoner  to  the  womb,  and  is, 
Bf  law  and  process  of  great  nature,  thence 
Freed  and  en&anehiaM ;  not  a  party  to 
The  tagGT  of  the  king,  nor  guilty  of. 
If  any  be,  the  trespass  of  the  queen. 

Jatlor.  I  do  believe  it. 

Pad.  Do  not  you  fear :  upon  mine  honour,  I 

Will  itand  betwixt  you  and  danger.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Lbohtes,  Antioonus,  Lords,  and  other 
Attendants, 
Uon.  Nor  night,  nor  day,  no  rest.    It  is  but  weak- 
ness 
To  htu.  the  matter  thus,  mere  weakness.    If 


The  cause  were  not  in  being,  part  o'  the  < 
She,  th'  adult'ress ;  for  the  harlot  king 
Is  quite  beyond  mine  arm,  out  of  the  blank 
And  level  of  my  brain,  plot-proof;  but  she 
I  can  hook  to  me :  say,  that  she  were  gone, 
Given  to  the  fire,  a  moiety  of  my  rest 
Might  come  to  me  again. — ^Who  's  there  ? 

1  Atten.  My  lord. 

Xi€on.  How  does  the  boy  ? 

1  Atten.  He  took  good  rest  to-night ; 

'T  is  hopM,  his  sickness  is  discharged. 

Leon.  To  see  his  nobleness ! 

Conceiving  the  dishonour  of  his  mother. 
He  straight  declined,  drooped,  took  it  deeply, 
Fastened  and  fix'd  the  shame  on 't  in  himself. 
Threw  off  his  spirit,  his  appetite,  his  sleep. 
And  downright  languished. — Leave  me  solely : — go. 
See  how  he  fares.  [Exit  Attend.] — Fie,  fie !  no  thought 

of  him  :-^ 
The  very  thought  of  my  revenges  that  way 
Recoil  upon  me :  in  himself  too  mighty. 
And  in  his  parties,  his  alliance ; — let  him  be. 
Until  a  time  may  serve :  for  present  vengeance, 
Take  it  on  her.     Camillo  and  Polixenes 
Laugh  at  me ;  make  their  paatime  at  my  sorrow : 
They  should  not  laugh,  if  I  could  reach  them;  nor 
Shall  she,  within  my  power. 

Enter  Paulina,  behind*,  with  a  Child. 

1  Lord.  You  must  not  enter* 

Paul.  Nay,  rather,  good  my  lords,  be  second  to  me. 
Fear  you  his  tyrannous  passion  more,  alas, 
Than  the  queen's  life  ?  a  gracious  innocent  soul, 
More  free  than  he  is  jealous. 

Ant.  That 's  enough. 

1  Atten.  Madam,  he  hath  not  slept  to-night;  com- 
manded 
None  should  come  at  him. 

Paul.  Not  so  hot,  good  sir : 

I  come  to  bring  him  sleep.    'T  is  such  as  you,— 
That  creep  like  shadows  by  him,  and  do  sigh 
At  each  his  needless  heavings,  such  as  you 
Nourish  the  cause  of  his  awaking :  I 
Do  come  with  words  as  medicinal  as  true. 
Honest  as  either,  to  purge  him  of  that  humour. 
That  presses  him  from  sleep. 

Leon.  What  noise  there,  ho  ? 

Paul.  No  noise,  my  lord ;  but  needful  conference, 

[  Coming  forward.* 
About  some  gossips  for  your  highness; 

Leon.  How  ?^ 

Away  with  that  audadous  lady.    Antigonus, 
I  charged  thee,  that  she  should  not  come  about  me: 
I  knew  she  would. 

Ant.  I  told  her  so,  my  lord, 

On  your  displeasure's  peril,  and  on  mine. 
She  should  not  visit  you. 

Lean.  What !  canst  not  rule  her  7 

Paul.  From  all  dishonesty  he  can :  in  this, 
(Unless  he  take  the  course  that  you  have  done, 
Commit  me  for  committing  honour)  trust  it, 
He  shall  not  rule  me. 

Ant.  Lo,  you  now !  you  hear. 

When  she  will  take  the  rein,  I  let  her  mn ; 
But  she  'U  not  stumble. 

Paid.  Good  my  liege,  I  come,— 

And,  I  beseech  you,  hear  me,  who  professes 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  your  physician, 
Your  most  obedient  counsellor,  yet  that  darea 
Less  appear  so  in  comforting*  your  evils^ 


:  ia  f.  «L      •  Tbis  woid  u  not  in  f.  •      >  Not  in  f.  •.    *  Etuouraging. 
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Than  Buoh  m  moet  seem  yoara, — ^I  say,  I  oome 
From  your  good  queen ; 

Leon,  Good  queen ! 

Paul.  Good   queen,  my  lord,   good  queen:    I  say, 
good  queen ; 
And  would  by  combat  make  her  good,  bo  were  I 
A  man,  the  worst  about  you. 

Leon.  Force  her  hence. 

Paul.  Let  him  that  makes  but  trifles  of  his  eyes 
First  hand  me.    On  mine  own  accord  I  '11  off, 
But  first  I  '11  do  my  errand. — ^The  good  queen. 
For  she  is  good,  hath  brought  you  forth  a  daughter: 
Here  h  is :  commends  it  to  your  blessing. 

[Laying  down  the  Child. 

Leon.  Out ! 

A  mankind^  witch !    Hence  with  her,  out  o'  door : 
A  most  intelligencing  bawd  ! 

Paul.    ^  Not  so: 

[  am  as  ignorant  in  that,  as  you 
In  so  entitling  me,  and  no  less  honest 
Than  you  are  mad  ;  which  is  enough,  I  '11  warrant. 
As  this  world  goes,  to  pass  for  honest. 

Leon.  Traitors ! 

Will  you  not  push  her  out?    Give  her  the  bastard. — 
Thou,  dotard,  [To  Antioonvs.]  thou  art  woman-tir'd," 

unroosted 
By  thy  dame  Partlet  hore.^Take  up  the  bastard : 
Take 't  up,  I  say;  give  *t  to  thy  crone. 

Paul.  For  ever 

Unvenerable  bo  thy  handtf,  if  thou 
Tak'st  up  the  princess  by  that  forced  baseness 
Which  he  has  put  upon 't ! 

Leon.  He  dreads  his  wife. 

Paul.  So  I  would  you  did ;  then,  't  were  past  all  doubt, 
You  'd  call  your  children  yours. 

Leon.  A  nest  of  traitors ! 

Ant.  I  am  none,  by  this  good  light. 

Paul.  Nor  I ;  nor  any, 

But  one  that 's  here,  and  that 's  himself:  for  he 
The  sacred  honour  of  himself,  his  queen's. 
His  hopeful  son's,  his  babe's,  betrays  to  slander. 
Whose  sting  is  sharper  than  the  sword's,  and  will  not 

S^or,  as  the  case  now  stands,  it  is  a  curse 
e  cannot  be  compell'd  to 't)  once  remove 
The  root  of  his  opinion,  which  is  rotten 
As  ever  oak,  or  stone,  was  sound. 

Leon.  A  callaf. 

Of  boundless  tongue,  who  late  hath  beat  her  husband, 
And  now  baits  me  ! — This  brat  is  none  of  mine : 
h  is  the  issue  of  Polixenes. 
Hence  with  it ;  and,  together  with  the  dam, 
Commit  them  to  the  fire. 

Paul.  It  is  yours ; 

And,  might  we  lay  the  old  proverb  to  your  charge. 
So  like  you,  't  is  the  worse. — Behold,  my  lords. 
Although  the  print  be  little,  the  whole  matter 
And  copy  of  the  father :  eye,  nose,  lip, 
The  trick  of  his  frown,  his  forehead ;  nay,  the  valley. 
The  pretty  dimples  of  his  chin,  and  cheek :  his  smiles ; 
The  very  mould  and  frame  of  hand,  nail,  finger. — 
And,  thou,  good  goddess  Nature,  which  hast  made  it 
So  like  to  him  that  got  it,  if  thou  hast 
The  ordering  of  the  mind  too,  'mongst  all  colours 
No  yellow  in 't }  lest  she  suspect,  as  he  does, 
Her  children  not  her  husband's. 

Leon.  A  gross  hag ! — 

And,  lozel*,  thou  art  worthy  to  be  hang'd. 
That  wilt  not  stay  her  tongue. 


Ani.  Hang  all  the  husbands 

That  cannot  do  that  feat,  you  '11  leave  younelf 
Hardly  one  subject. 

Leon.  Once  more,  take  her  hence. 

Paul.  A  most  unworthy  and  unnatural  lord 
Can  do  no  more. 

Leon.  I  '11  ha'  thee  bum'd. 

Paul.  loaxenot' 

It  is  an  heretic  that  makes  the  fire. 
Not  she  which  bums  in 't.    I  '11  not  call  yov  tyrant ; 
But  this  most  cruel  usage  of  your  queen 
(Not  able  to  produce  more  accusation 
Than  your  own  weak  hing'd  fancy)  something  savowi 
Of  tyranny,  and  will  ignoble  make  you, 
Yea,  scandalous  to  the  world 

Leon.  On  your  allegiance, 

Out  of  the  chamber  with  her.  Were  I  a  tyrant. 
Where  were  her  life  ?  She  durst  not  eall  me  so. 
If  she  did  know  me  one.     Away  with  her ! 

Paul.  I  pray  you,  do  not  push  me;  I  '11  be  gone. 
Look  to  your  babe,  my  lord  ;  't  is  yours :  Jove  send  her 
A  better  guiding  spirit ! — ^What  need  these  hands?— 
You,  that  are  thus  so  tender  o'er  his  follies, 
Will  never  do  him  good,  not  one  of  you. 
So,  so  :^farew»ll ;  we  are  gone.  [£!ztl. 

Leon.  Thou,  traitor,  hast  set  on  thy  wife  to  this.— 
My  child  ?  away  with 't ! — even  thou,  that  hast 
A  heart  so  tender  o'er  it,  take  it  hence, 
And  see  it  instantly  consum'd  with  fire : 
Even  thou,  and  none  but  thou.    Take  it  up  straight. 
Within  this  hour  bring  me  word  't  is  done. 
(And  by  good  testimony)  or  I  '11  seize  thy  life, 
With  what  thou  else  call'st  thine.    If  thou  refuse, 
And  wilt  encounter  with  my  wrath,  say  so ; 
The  bastard-brains  with  these  my  proper  hands 
Shall  I  dash  out.    Go,  take  it  to  the  fire, 
For  thou  sett'st  on  thy  wife. 

Ant.  I  did  not,  sir : 

These  lords,  my  noble  fellows,  if  they  pleaae, 
Can  clear  me  in 't. 

1  Lord.  We  can :  my  royal  liege, 

He  is  not  guilty  of  her  coming  hither. 

Leon.  You  're  liars  all. 

1  Lord.  Beseech  your  highness,  give  us  better  credit 
We  have  always  truly  serv'd  you,  and  beseech  you 
So  to  esteem  of  us;  and  on  our  knees  we  beg, 

IAs  recompense  of  our  dear  services, 
'ast,  and  to  oome)  that  you  do  change  this  purpose ; 
Which,  being  so  horrible,  so  bloody,  must 
Lead  on  to  some  foul  issue.    We  all  kneel. 

Leon,  Am  I  a  feather  for  each  wind  that  blows? 
Shall  I  live  on,  to  see  this  bastard  kneel 
And  call  me  father  ?    Better  bum  it  now. 
Than  curse  it  then.    But,  be  it;  let  it  live: — 
It  shall  not  neither  .^You,  sir,  come  you  hither ; 

[To  AHTlQOJiVS. 

You,  that  have  been  so  tenderly  officious 

With  lady  Margery,  your  midwife,  there, 

To  save  this  bastard's  life, — ^for  'tis  a  bastard, 

So  sure  as  thy*  beard 's  grey, — ^^liiat  will  you  adventire 

To  save  this  brat's  life  ? 

Ant.  Any  thing,  my  lord, 

That  my  ability  may  undergo. 
And  nobleness  impose  :  at  least,  thus  much ; 
I  '11  pawn  the  little  blood  \diich  I  have  left. 
To  save  the  innocent ;.  any  thing  possible 

Leon,  It  shall  be  possible.    Swear  by  this  swofd 
Thou  wilt  perform  my  bidding. 


Lord  F.  EgertoB^s  folio,  IG33. 


>  A  woman  of  low  ekmraeter.     «  A  woithUu /Mow,     •  Old  oopi«t :  tkb ;  lAy  ti  tha  MB.  WMadstioa  of 
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hU.  I  will,  my  lord. 

Um.  Muk,  and  perform  it,  seest  thou  ]  for  the  fail 
Of  aof  point  in 't  ahall  not  only  be 
Ikiih  to  thyMlf,  but  to  thy  lewd-tongued  wife, 
iVbom  for  this  time  we  pardon.    We  eigoin  thee, 
A.<  UioQ  art  liegeman  to  us,  that  thou  carry 
Tb!s  female  bastard  hence :  and  that  thou  bear  it 
T)  nme  remote  and  desert  place,  quite  out 
Oi  our  dominions ;  and  that  there  Uiou  leaye  it, 
Witbom  more  mercy,  to  its  own  protection, 
Ak  lavour  of  the  climate.     As  by  strange  fortune 
I'  eune  to  us,  I  do  in  justice  charge  thee, 
On  tfar  soul's  peril  and  thy  body's  torture, 
Thit  thou  oommend  it  strangely  to  some  place, 
Where  chanoe  may  nurse,  or  end  it.     Take  it  up. 

Aut,  1  tfwear  to  do  this,  though  a  piesent  death 
Htd  been  more  merciful. — Come  on,  poor  babe : 

[Taking  it  up.> 
Some  powerful  spirit  instruct  the  kites  and  ravens, 
To  be  thy  noraes.     Wolves,  and  bears,  they  say, 
Casting  their  savageneas  aside,  have  done 
Like  offiees  of  pity. — Sir,  be  prosperous 


In  more  than  this  deed  doth  require ! — ^And  blessing 

Against  this  cruelty  fight  on  thy  side. 

Poor  thing,  oondemn'd  to  loss !      [Exit  with  the  Child. 

Lean,  No ;  I  '11  not  rear 

Another's  issue. 

1  Atten.  Please  your  highness,  posts 

From  those  you  sent  to  the  oracle  are  come 
An  hour  since :  Cleomenes  and  Dion, 
Being  well  arriy'd  from  Delphos,  are  both  landed. 
Hasting  to  the  court. 

1  Lord.  So  please  you,  sir^  their  sneed 

Hath  been  beyond  aoeonnl. 

Ison.  Twenty-three  days 

They  haye  been  absent :  't  is  good  speed,  foretels. 
The  great  Apollo  suddenly  will  have 
The  truth  of  this  appear.    Prepare  yon,  lords : 
Summon  a  session,  that  we  may  arraign 
Our  most  disloyal  lady ;  for,  as  she  hath 
Been  publicly  accus'd,  so  shall  she  have 
A  just  and  open  trial.    While  she  lives. 
My  heart  will  be  a  burden  to  me.    Leave  me. 
And  think  upon  my  bidding.  [Eznmt 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.-*The  Same.    A  Street  in  some  Town. 
Enter  Gleohcnks  and  Dion. 

Clto.  The  elimate  's  delicate,  the  air  most  sweet, 
Fertile  the  isle,  the  temple  much  surpassing 
The  common  praise  it  bears. 

Dvm.  I  shall  report, 

For  most  it  caught  me,  the  celestial  habits, 
Mnhinks,  I  so  should  term  them)  and  the  reverenee 
0:  the  grave  wearers.     O,  the  sacrifice  ! 
Hov  eeremonious,  solemn,  and  unearthly ! 
It  V3£  i'  the  offering  I 

Clto.  But,  of  all,  the  burst 

Aod  the  ear-deafening  voice  o'  the  oracle, 
K.!i  to  JoTe's  thunder,  so  surpri|i'd  my  sense, 
Tlia'  I  was  nothing. 

Dim.  If  th'  event  o'  the  journey 

Prove  u  raceessful  to  the  queen, — O,  be 't  so  !— 
i«  It  bath  been  to  na  rare,  pleasant,  speedy, 
Tbe  time  is  worth  the  use  on 't. 

CUo.  Great  Apollo, 

TiL^n  all  to  the  beat !     These  proclamations, 
Sn  f'trcing  faults  upon  Hermione, 
1 1;  elf  Uke. 

l>m.         The  violent  carriage  of  it 
^:]1  clear,  or  end,  the  business :  when  the  oracle, 
il  bus  fay  Apollo's  great  divine  seal'd  up) 
S^all  (he  contents  diaoover,  something  rare, 
£<rtQ  then,  will     rush    to    knowledge^--Go,— fresh 

hones; — 
ktt^  gracious  be  the  issue.  [Exmmt, 

SCENE  n. — ^The  Same.    A  Court  of  Justice. 

EfUer  LsoNTSs,  Lords,  and  Officers, 
Leon.  This  sessioiia  (to  our  great  grief  we  pronounce) 
C^en  poshes  'gainst  0)ur  heart:  the  party  tried, 
Tb?  daughter  oi  a  king ;  our  wife,  uid  one 
Of  u  (00  much  beknr'd.    Let  us  be  oleaHd 
^boDg  tyrannoua,  since  we  so  openly 
hiotd  in  juatiee,  wliich  shall  have  due  oourse. 


Even  to  the  guilt,  or  the  purgation.— 
Produce  the  prisoner. 

Offi.  It  is  his  highness'  pleasure,  that  the  queen 
Appear  in  person  here  in  court.  [Silence.* 

Enter  Hermiome,  to  her  trial,*  guarded ;  Paulina  and 
Ladies  atten£ng. 

Leon.  Read  the  indictment. 

Offi.  "Hermione,  queen  to  the  worthy  Leontes, 
king  of  Sicilia,  thou  art  here  accused  and  arraigned  of 
high  treason,  in  committing  adultery  with  Polixenes, 
king  of  Bohemia;  and  conspiring  with  Camillo  to  take 
away  the  life  of  our  sovereign  lord  the  king,  thy  royal 
husband :  the  pretence  whereof  being  by  circumstances 
partly  laid  open,  thou,  Hermione,  contrary  to  the  faith 
and  allegiance  of  a  true  subject,  didst  counsel  and  aid 
them,  for  their  better  safety,  to  fly  away  by  night.'' 

Her.  Since  what  I  am  to  say,  must  be  but  &at 
Which  contradicts  my  accusation,  and 
The  testimony  on  my  part  no  other 
But  what  comes  from  myself,  it  shall  scarce  boot  ma 
To  say  "  Not  guilty :"  mine  integrity. 
Being  counted  falsehood,  shall,  as  I  express  it, 
Be  so  reoeiv'd.    But  thus : — If  powers  diyine 
Behold  our  human  actions,  (as  they  do) 
I  doubt  not,  then,  but  innocence  shall  make 
False  accusation  blush,  and  tyranny 
Tremble  at  patience. — ^You,  my  loid,  best  know, 
(Who  least  will  seem  to  do  so)  my  past  life 
Hath  been  as  continent,  as  chaste,  as  true, 
As  I  am  now  unhappy ;  which  ia  more 
Than  history  can  pattern,  though  devis'd. 
And  play'd  to  take  spectators.    For  behold  me, 
A  fellow  of  the  royslbed,  which  owe* 
A  moiety  of  the  tfarone,  a  great  king's  daughter. 
The  motiier  to  a  hopeful  pimoe,  here  standing 
To  prate  and  talk  for  life,  and  honour,  'fore 
Who  please  to  oome  and  hear.    For  life,  I  prise  it 
As  I  weigh  grief,  which  I  would  spare :  for  honour, 
'T  is  a  derivative  from  me  to  mine. 
And  only  that  I  stand  for.    I  appeal 


^Bs  ii  f.  tL     •  Frintad  u  a  ttaf«  dirMtioa  ia  tha  lit  folio ;  tht  oUm  %  omit  it.    Mod.  odi.,  with  MaloBt,  unally  idd  it  to  tho  proflosf 
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To  your  own  conBcience,  sir,  before  Polixenes 
Came  to  your  court,  how  I  was  in  your  grace, 
•  How  merited  to  be  so ;  since  he  came, 
With  what  encounter  so  uncurrent  I 
Have  stray'd'  H  appear  thus :  if  one  jot  beyond 
The  bound  of  honour,  or,  in  act,  or  will. 
That  way  inclining,  harden'd  be  the  hearts 
O.  all  that  hear  me,  and  my  uear'st  of  kin 
Cry,  ^*  Fie  !"  upon  my  grave. 

Leon,  I  ne'er  heard  yet, 

Thai  any  of  these  bolder  vices  wanted 
Le^8  impudence  to  gainsay  what  they  did, 
Than  to  perform  it  first. 

Her.  That 's  true  enough : 

Though  h  is  a  saying,  sir,  not  due  to  me. 

Leon.  You  will  not  own  it. 

Her.  More  than  mistress  of, 

Which  comes  to  me  in  name  of  fault,  I  must  not 
At  all  acknowledge.     For  Polixenes, 
(With  whom  I  am  aocus'd)  I  do  confess, 
I  lov'd  him,  as  in  honour  he  requir'd, 
With  such  a  kind  of  love  as  might  become 
A  lady  like  me ;  with  a  love,  even  such, 
So  and  no  other,  as  yourself  commanded : 
Which  not  to  have  done,  I  think,  had  been  in  me 
Both  disobedience  and  ingratitude 
To  you,  and  toward  your  friend,  whose  love  had  spoke. 
Even  since  it  could  speak  from  an  infant,  freely. 
That  it  was  yours.    Now,  for  conspiracy, 
I  know  not  how  it  tastes,  though  it  be  dish'd 
For  me  to  try  how:  all  I  know  of  it 
Is,  that  Camillb  was  an  honest  man ; 
And  why  he  left  your  court,  the  gods  themselves, 
Wotting  no  more  than  I,  are  ignorant. 

Leon.  You  knew  of  his  departure,  as  yon  know 
What  you  have  undertaken  to  do  in 's  absence. 

Her.  Sir, 
You  speak  a  language  that  I  understand  not : 
My  life  stands  in  the  level'  of  your  dreams, 
Which  I  ni  lay  down. 

Leon.  Your  aetions  are  my  dreams : 

You  had  a  bastard  by  Polixenes, 
And  I  but  dream'd  it. — As  you  were  past  all  shame, 
(Those  of  your  fact  are  so)  so  past  all  truth. 
Which  to  deny  ooncerns  more  than  avails;  for  as 
Thy  brat  hath  been  cast  out,  like  to  itself. 
No  father  owning  it,  (which  is  indeed, 
More  criminal  in  thee  than  it)  so  thou 
Shalt  feel  our  justice,  in  whose  easiest  passage 
Look  for  no  less  than  death. 

Her.  Sir,  spare  your  threats : 

The  bug,  which  you  would  fright  me  with,  I  seek. 
To  me  can  life  be  no  commodity  : 
The  crown  and  comfort  of  my  life,  your  favour, 
I  do  give  lost ;  for  I  do  feel  it  gone, 
But  know  not  how  it  went.     My  second  joy, 
And  first-fruits  of  my  body^  from  his  presence 
I  am  barr'd,  like  one  infectious.     My  third  comfort, 
Starr'd  most  unluckily,  is  from  my  breast, 
The  innocent  milk  in  its  most  innocent  mouth, 
Haled  fvat  to  murder :  myself  on  every  post 
Proclaimed  a  strumpet :  with  immodest  hatred. 
The  child-bed  privilege  denied,  which  'longs 
To  women  of  all  fashion :  lastly,  hurried 
Here  to  this  place,  'i  the  open  air,  before 
I  have  got  strength  of  limit.    Now,  my  liege, 
Tell  me  what  blessings  I  have  here  alive. 
That  I  should  fear  to  die  ?   Therefore,  proceed. 
But  yet  hear  this ;  mistake  me  not. — No  V  life. 


f  prize  it  not  a  straw ;  but  for  mine  honour. 

SVhich  I  would  free)  if  I  shall  be  condemn  d 
pon  surmises,  all  proofs  sleeping  else 
But  what  your  jealousies  awake,  I  tell  you, 
'T  is  rigour,  and  not  law. — ^Your  honours  all, 
I  do  refer  me  to  the  oracle : 
Apollo  be  my  judge. 

1  Lord.  Th?s  your  request 

Is  altogether  just.    Therefore,  bring  forth, 
And  in  Apollo's  name,  his  oracle.        [Exeunt  Officeri 
Her.  The  emperor  of  Russia  was  my  father: 

0  !  that  he  were  alive,  and  here  beholding 
His  daughter's  trial ;  Uiat  he  did  but  see 
The  flatness  of  my  misery,  yet  with  eyes 
Of  pity,  not  revenge ! 

Re-enter  Officers^  tnth  Cleomenks  and  Dion. 

Offi.  You  here  shall  swear  upon  this  sword  of  justio 
That  you,  Cleomenes  and  Dion,  have 
Been  both  at  Delphos ;  and  from  thence  have  brono;] 
This  seal'd-up  oracle,  by  the  hand  delivered 
Of  great  Apollo's  priest ;  and  that,  since  then, 
You  have  not  dared  to  break  the  holy  seal, 
Nor  read  the  secrets  in 't. 

Cleo.  Dion.  All  this  we  swear. 

Leon.  Break  up  the  seals,  and  read. 

Offi.  [Reads.]  "  Hermione  is  chaste,  Polixenes  blani< 
less,  Camillo  a  true  subject,  Leontes  a  jealous  tyrao 
his  innocent  babe  truly  begotten ;  and  the  king  eha 
live  without  an  heir,  if  that  which  is  lost  be  n 
found." 

Lords.  Now,  blessed  be  the  great  ApoUo ! 

Her.  Praised 

Leon,  Hast  thou  read  truth? 

Offi.  Ay,  my  lord.;  even  i 

As  It  is  here  set  down. 

Leon.  There  is  no  truth  at  all  i'  the  oracle. 
The  sessions  shall  proceed :  this  is  mere  falsehood. 
Enter  a  Servant,  in  haste. 

Serv.  My  lord  the  king,  the  king ! 

Leon,  What  is  the  businesi 

Serv.  0  sir !  I  shall  be  hated  to  report  it : 
The  prince  your  son,  with  mere  conceit  and  fear 
Of  the  queen's  speed,\is  gone. 

Leon,  How!  gone? 

Serv.  Is  dead.  [Hermione  svoon 

Leon.  Apollo 's  angry,  and  the  heavens  themselve 
Do  strike  at  my  injustice.    How  now  there  ! 

Paul,  This  news  is  mortal  to  the  queen.— Lo< 
down. 
And  see  what  death  is  doing. 

Leon.  Take  her  hence : 

Her  heart  is  but  o'ercharg'd ;  she  will  recover.^ 

1  have  too  much  believ'd  mine  own  suspicion  :-* 
Beseech  you,  tenderly  apply  to  her 

Some  remedies  for  life. — ApoUo,  pardon 

[Exeunt  Paulina  cma  Ladies,  vith  Heb] 
My  great  profaneness  'gainst  thine  orade ! — 
I  '11  reconcile  me  to  Polixenes, 
New  woo  my  queen,  recall  the  good  Camillo, 
Wliom  I  proclaim  a  man  of  truth,  of  mercy } 
For,  being  transported  by  my  jealousies 
To  bloody  thoughts  and  to  revenge,  I  chose 
Camillo  for  the  minister,  to  poison 
My  friend  Polixenes :  which  had  been  done, 
But  that  the  good  mind  of  Camillo  tardied 
My  swift  command ;  though  I  with  death,  and  with 
Reward,  did  threaten  and  encourage  him. 
Not  doing  it,  and  being  done :  he,  most  humane, 
And  fill'd  with  honour,  to  my  kingly  guest 


■tninM  :  in  f.  t.     •  It  th«  obJMt  at  whioh  aim  b  tak*B.     *  Of  how  tha  q«M«  may  apMd— tlM  Imm. 
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I'aela^p'd  my  practice;  quit  Yob  foitones  here, 
Which  you  knew  great,  and  to  the  hazard 
Of  all  ineertaintiee  himself  oommended, 
V  richer  than  his  honour.— How  he  glisten 
Tii>i*nigh  my  rust !  and  how  his  piety 
[ioei  my  dee^  make  the  blacker  1 

E^-enUr  Paulina. 

?ml.  Woe  the  while  1 

0.  cut  my  lice^  lest  my  heart,  cracking  it, 
Btaktoo! 

1  Lord.  What  fit  is  this,  good  lady? 

Ftpd.  What  studied  torments,  tyrant,  hast  for  me  ? 
WUt  wheels  ?  racks  ?  fires  ?  What  flaying  ?  burning, 

boiling 
b  lead,  or  oil  ?  what  old,  or  newer  torture 
Mirt  I  recciTe,  whose  every  word  deserves 
To  taite  of  thy  most  worst  ?    Thy  tyranny. 
Together  working  with  thy  jealousies, — 
Fifides  too  weak  for  boys,  too  green  and  idle 
Fororlsof  nine,— O !  think,  what  they  have  done, 
Acd  then  ran  mad,  indeed  •  stark  mad,  for  all 
Tny  by-gone  fooleries  were  but  spices  of  it. 
TUt thoa  betray'dfit  Polixenes.  'twas  nothing; 
That  did  but  show  thee  of  a  fool,  inconstant, 
LA  dimnable  ungrateful :  nor  was 't  much, 
Tbn  woaldst  hive  poison'd  good  Camillo^s  honour, 
To  hire  him  kill  a  king :  poor  tresipaFses, 
More  nionFtrons  standing  by  !  wherefore  I  reckon 
The  casting  forth  to  crows  thy  baby  daughter, 
T  be  cr  none,  or  little ;  though  a  devil 
Woold  hare  ahed  water  out  of  fire,  ere  don 't: 
Nor  vi  't  directly  laid  to  thee,  the  death 
O'the  young  prince,  whose  honourable  thoughts 
Hbouohts  high  for  one  so  tender)  cleft  the  heart 
That  cruld  conceive  a  gross  and  foolish  sire 
B  rmi^h'd  bis  gracious  dam :  this  is  not,  no, 
Liid  to  thy  answer :  but  the  last, — O,  lords ! 
W:.cn  I  have  said,  cry,  woe  ! — ^the  queen,  the  queen, 
The  iveet'st,  dearest  creature  's  dead ;  and  vengeance 

for't 
Xoi  drtJpp'd  down  yet. 

]  lord.  The  higher  powere  forbid  ! 

Paid.  I  say,  she  's  dead ;  I  '11  swear 't :  if  word,  nor 
oath, 
Pr*Tiil  not,  go  and  tee.     If  you  can  bring 
LjciaT,  or  lustre,  in  her  lip,  her  eye, 
Hot  ootYardly,  or  breath  within,  I  '11  serve  you 
A$  I  wDuld  do  the  gods. — But,  O  thou  tyrant ! 
Do  Dot  repent  these  things,  for  they  are  heavier 
T'!^!  all  thy  woes  can  stir  ;  therefore,  betake  thee 
To  Qorhing  but  despair.     A  thousand  knees 
T  &  ihousind  years  together,  naked,  fasting, 
Ixo  a  barren  mountain,  and  still  winter, 
Ii  Morm  perpetual,  could  not  move  the  gods 
To  look  that  way  thou  wert. 

Len.  Go  on ;  go  on ; 

V..v^  eisei  not  speak  too  much :  I  have  deserv'd 
Ail  tonsnes  to  talk  their  bitterest. 

1  Lotii.  Say  no  more : 

Hi>^'er  the  business  goes,  you  have  made  fault 
I  be  boldness  of  your  speech. 

f^i  I  am  sorry  for 't : 

A.  iaalts  I  make,  when  I  shall  come  to  know  them, 
!^  repent.    Alas  !  I  have  show'd  too  much 
^  rashness  of  a  woman.     He  is  touch'd 
Tithe  noble  heart. — What 's  gone,  and  what 's  past  help, 
^  uld  be  past  gnet :  do  not  receive  affliction 
i'  ^petition,*  I  beseech  you  ;  rather. 
1^*  06  be  pontah'd,  that  have  minded  you 

vtjttitimm:  is  1  •.     » bwomiaf  :  In  f  •.     *  wMp :  ia  f.  a. 
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Of  what  you  should  forget.    Now,  good  my  liege^ 

Sir,  royal  sir,  forgive  a  fboliah  woman : 

The  love  I  bore  your  queen, — ^lo,  fool  again  '^ 

I  '11  speak  of  her  no  more,  nor  of  your  children , 

I  '11  not  remember  you  of  my  own  lord. 

Who  is  lost  too.    Take  your  patience  to  you, 

And  I  '11  say  nothing. 

Leon.  Thou  didst  speak  but  well. 

When  most  the  truth,  which  I  receive  much  belteri 
Than  to  be  pitied  of  thee.    Pr'ythee,  bring  me 
To  the  dead  bodies  of  my  queen,  and  son. 
One  grave  shall  be  for  both  :  upon  them  shall 
The  causes  of  their  death  appear,  unto 
Our  shame  perpetual.    Once  a  day  I  '11  visit 
The  chapel  where  they  lie ;  and  tean  shed  there 
Shall  be  my  recreation :  so  long  as  nature 
Will  bear  up  with  this  exercise,  so  long 
I  daily  vow  to  use  it.     Come,  and  lead  me 
To  these  sorrows.  [ExeurU 

SCENE  III.— Bohemia.     A  Desert  Country  near  the 
Sea. 

Enter  Antigonus,  with  ike  Babe  ;  and  a  Mariner, 

Ant.  Thou  art  perfect,  then,  our  ship  hath  touch'd  upon 
The  deserts  of  Bohemia  ? 

Mar,  Ay,  my  lord  ;  and  fear 

We  have  landed  in  ill  time :  the  skies  look  grimly. 
And  threaten  present  blustera.     In  my  conscience. 
The  heavens  with  that  we  have  in  hand  are  angry, 
And  frown  upon  us. 

Ant.  Their  sacred  wills  be  done  ! — Go,  get  aboard; 
Look  to  thy  Wk :  I  '11  not  be  long,  before 
I  call  upon  thee. 

Mar,  Make  your  best  haste,  and  go  not 
Too  far  i'  the  land  :  't  is  like  to  be  loud  weather : 
Besides,  this  place  is  famous  for  the  oreatures 
Of  prey  that  keep  upon 't. 

Ant.  Go  thou  away : 

I  '11  follow  instantly. 

Mar.  I  am  glad  at  heart 

To  be  so  rid  o'  the  business.  [Exk. 

Ant.  Come,  poor  babe : — 

I  have  heard,  (but  not  believ'd)  the  spirits  o'  the  dead 
May  walk  again :  if  such  thing  be,  thy  mother 
Appear'd  to  me  last  night,  for  ne'er  was  dream* 
So  like  a  waking.    To  me  comes  a  creature. 
Sometimes  her  head  on  one  side,  some-  another  , 
I  never  saw  a  vessel  of  like  sorrow. 
So  fiU'd,  and  so  o'er-running* :  in  pure  white  robes, 
Like  very  sanctity,  she  did  approach 
My  cabin  where  I  lay,  thrice  bow'd  before  me, 
And,  gasping  to  begin  some  speech,  her  eyes 
Became  two  spouts  :  the  fury  spent,  anon 
Did  this  break  from  her. — "  Grood  Antigonus, 
^'  Since  fate,  against  thy  better  disposition, 
'^  Hath  made  thy  person  for  the  thrower-out 
^'  Of  my  poor  babe,  according  to  thine  oath, 
^'  Places  remote  enough  are  in  Bohemia, 
^  There  wend,*  and  leave  it  crying ;  and,  for  the  babi 
'^  Is  counted  lost  for  ever,  Perdita 
'^  I  pr'ythee,  call 't :  for  this  ungentle  business, 
"  Put  on  thee  by  my  lord,  thou  ne'er  shalt  see 
"  Thy  wife  Paulina  more  :"— and  so,  with  shrieks 
She  melted  into  air.    Affrighted  much, 
I  did  in  time  collect  myself,  and  thought 
This  was  ao,  and  no  slumber.    Dreams  are  toys ; 
Yet  for  this  once,  yea,  superetitiously, 
I  will  be  squar'd  by  this.     I  do  believe, 
Hermione  hath  saser'd  death )  and  that 
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Apollo  would,  thin  being  indeed  the  ipsue 
Of  king  Polixenes,  it  should  here  be  laid, 
Either  for  life  or  dealh,  upon  the  earth 
<  )f  its  right  father. — Blossom,  speed  thee  well ! 

[Laying  down  the  Babe. 
There  lie  ;  and  there  thy  character^ :  there  these, 

[Laying  down  a  Bundle. 
Which  may,  if  fortune  please,  both  breed  thee,  pretty. 
And  still  re^^t  thine. — The  storm  begins. — ^Poor  wretch  ! 
That  for  thy  mother's  fault  art  thus  exposM  [Thunder. 
To  lo8s,  and  what  may  follow. — Weep  I  cannot, 
liut  my  heart  bleeds,  and  most  accurs'd  am  I, 
To  be  by  oath  enjoin^  to  this. — Farewell ! 
The  day  frowns  more  and  more  :  thou  art  like  to  have 
A  lullaby  too  rough.     I  never  saw  [clamour  ? — 

The  heavens  so  dim  by  day.  [Bear  roars.]  A  savage 
VVcll  may  I  get  aboard  ! — This  is  the  chase  ; 
I  am  gone  for  ever.  [Exit.,  pursued  by  a  bear. 

Enter  an  old  Shepherd. 

Shep.  I  would  there  were  no  age  between  ten  and 
♦liree-and-twenty,  or  that  youth  would  sleep  out  the 
rest ;  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  between  but  getting 
wenches  with  child,  wronging  the  ancientry,  stealing, 
fighting. — Hark  you  now!  —  Would  any  but  these 
boiled-brains  of  nineteen,  and  two-and-twenty,  hunt 
this  weatht*!  ?  They  have  scared  away  two  of  my  best 
sheep ;  whi(  h,  I  fear,  the  wolf  will  sooner  find,  than  the 
master  :  if  any  where  I  have  them,  h  is  by  the  sea-side, 
browzing  of  ivy.  Good  luck,  an  H  be  thy  will !  what 
have  we  here?  [Taking  up  the  Babe]  Mercy  on's,  a 
bam ;  a  very  pretty  barn  !  A  boy,  or  a  child,  I  wonder  ? 
A  pretty  one  ;  a  very  pretty  one.  Sure  some  scape  : 
though  I  am  not  bookish,  yet  I  can  read  waiting-gen- 
tlewoman in  the  scape.  This  has  been  some  stair- 
wr»rk,  some  trunk- work,  some  behind-door  work  :  they 
were  warmer  that  got  this,  than  the  poor  thing  is  here. 
I  Ul  take  it  up  for  pity  j  yet  I  '11  tarry  till  my  son  come : 
he  hallood  but  even  now. — Whoa,  ho  hoa  ! 
Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  nilloa,  loa ! 

Shep.  What !  art  so  near  ?  If  thou  'It  see  a  thing  to 
talk  on  when  thou  art  dead  and  rotten,  oome  hither. 
What  ail'rt  thou,  man  ? 

Clo.  I  have  seen  two  such  sights,  by  sea,  and  by 
land  ! — but  I  am  not  to  say  it  is  a  sea,  for  it  is  now  the 
sky :  betwixt  the  firmament  and  it  you  cannot  thrust  a 
bodkin's  point. 

Shep.  Why,  boy,  how  isTit? 

Clo.  I  would,  you  did  but  see  how  it  chafes,  how  it 
rages,  how  it  takes  up  the  shore !  but  that 's  not  to  the 


point.  0,  the  most  piteous  cry  of  the  poor  souls  ! 
sometimes  to  see  'em,  and  not  to  see  'em :  now  the 
ship  boring  the  moon  with  her  mainmii«t ;  and  aiioo 
swallowed  with  yest  and  froth,  as  you  'd  throFt  a  oorir 
into  a  hogshead.  And  then  for  the  land  service  : — to 
see  how  the  bear  tore  out  his  shoulder  bone :  how  he 
cried  to  me  for  help,  and  said  his  name  was  Antigo- 
nuB,  a  nobleman. — But  to  make  an  end  of  the  ship : 
— ^to  see  how  the  sea  flap-dragoned  it* — but,  first,  bow 
the  poor  souls  roared,  and  the  sea  mocked  them  : — 
and  how  the  poor  gentleman  roared,  and  the  bear 
mocked  him,  both  roaring  louder  than  the  sea,  ur 
weather.  • 

Shep.  Name  of  mercy  !  when  was  this,  boy  ? 

Clo.  Now,  now ;  I  have  not  winked  since  I  saw  tliese 
sights  :  the  men  are  not  yet  cold  under  water,  nor  the 
bear  half  dined  on  the  gentleman :  he 's  at  it  now. 

Shep.  Would  I  had  been  by,  to  have  helped  the  old 
man  ! 

Clo.  I  would  you  had  been  by  the  ship's  side,  to 
have  helped  her :  there  your  charity  would  have  lacked 
footing. 

Shep.  Heavy  matters !  heavy  matters  !  but  look  thee 
here,  boy.  Now  bless  thyself:  thou  met'st with  things 
dying,  I  with  things  new  bom.  Here 's  a  sight  for 
thee  ;  look  thee  :  a  bearing-cloth  for  a  squire's  child  ' 
Look  thee  here :  take  up,  take  np,  boy ;  open 't.  So, 
let's  see.  It  was  told  me  I  should  be  rich  by  the 
fairies :  this  is  some  changeling. — Open 't :  what  'a 
within,  boy  ? 

Clo.  You  're  a  made  old  man :  if  the  sins  of  yoar 
youth  are  forgiven  you,  you  're  well  to  live.  Gold  !  aU 
gold! 

Shep.  This  is  fairy  gold,  boy,  and  't  will  prove  so  :  up 
with  it,  keep  it  close ;  home,  home,  the  next  way.  We 
are  lucky,  boy  :  and  to  be  so  still  requires  nothing  bat 
secrecy. — Let  my  sheep  go.-^Come,  good  boy,  the  nex» 
way  home. 

Clo.  Go  you  the  next  way  with  your  findings  :  I  *11 
go  see  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentleman,  and  how 
much  h^  hath  eaten :  they  are  never  curst,  but  when 
they  are  hungry.  If  there  be  any  of  him  left,  1  '11 
bury  it. 

Shep.  That's  a  good  deed.  If  thou  may'st  dutcen* 
by  that  which  is  left  of  him,  what  he  is,  fetch  me  t* 
the  sight  of  him. 

Clo.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  you  shall  help  to  put  him 
i'  the  ground. 

Shep.  'T  is  a  lucky  day,  boy,  and  we  '11  do  good  decdv 
on 't.  [ExetMt 


ACT    IV. 


Hsnter  Time,  the  Chorus. 

'  rime.  I,  that  please  some,  try  all :  both  joy.  and  terror, 
Oi  good  and  bad  :  that  make,  and  unfold  error, 
Now  take  upon  me,  in  the  name  of  Time, 
To  use  my  wings.     Impute  it  not  a  crime 
To  me.  or  my  swift  passage,  that  I  slide 
O'er  sixteen  years,  and^  leave  the  growth  untried 
Of  that  wide  gap  ;  since  it  is  in  my  power 
To  o'erthrow  law,  and  in  one  self-bora  hour 
To  plant  and  o'crwhelm  custom.     Let  me  pass 
The  same  I  am,  ere  ancient'st  order  was, 
Or  what  is  now  reoeiv'd :  I  witnes^to 


The  times  that  brought  them  in ;  so  shall  I  do 

To  the  freshest  things  now  reigning,  and  make  stale 

The  glistering  of  this  present,  as  my  tale 

Now  seems  to  it.     Your  patience  this  allowing, 

I  turn  my  glass,  and  give  my  soene  such  growing, 

As  you  had  slept  between.     Leontes  leaving 

Th'  effects  of  his  fond  jealousies,  so  grieving 

That  he  shuts  up  himself,  imagine  me, 

Gentle  spectators,  that  I  now  may  be 

In  fair  Bohemia ;  and  remember  well, 

I  mention'd  a  son  o'  the  king's,  which  Florizel 

I  now  name  to  you  ;  and  with  speed  so  pace 

To  speak  of  Perdita,  now  grown  in  grace 


*  Da>riptiom.    a  8waIlow«d  ■kips  u  drinken  ivallow  flapdragoiu— (small  mbttaaota  floating  on  liqvor,  wkuk  wan  avaUawad  %«ia««^ 
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jj  Equal  with  wondering :  What  of  her  eneues, 

'.  ( list  not  prophesy  ;  but  let  Time's  news 
Be  known,  when  't  ia  broaght  forth.     A  shepherd's 

daughter, 
And  what  to  her  adheres,  which  follovra  after, 
[fi  :h'  argument  of  Time.    Of  this  allow, 
If  ever  you  have  spent  time  worse  ore  now : 
If  never,  yet  that  Time  hinieelf  doth  say, 
He  wishes  earnestly  you  never  may.  [Exit. 

SCENE  I.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace  of 

POLIXBNES. 

Enter  Polixenes  and  Camillo. 

Pol.  I  pray  thee,  good  Camillo,  bo  no  more  impor- 
^J^lle :  H  is  a  aickness  denyilig  tliee  anything,  a  death 
to  s'ant  this. 

Cam.  It  is  fifreen  years  since  I  saw  my  country : 
tb'^ujfa  I  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  aired  abroad,  I 
ae*ire  to  lay  my  bones  there.  Besides,  the  penitent 
kiwz.  my  master,  hath  sent  for  me  ;  to  whose  feeling 
»!T0W8  I  might  be  some  allay,  or  I  o'erween  tb  think 
m,  wbich  is  another  spur  to  my  departure. 

Pd.  As  thou  lovest  me,  Camillo,  wipe  not  out  the 
rest  of  thy  8er\ices,  by  leaving  me  now.  The  need  I 
hare  of  thee,  tiiine  own  goodness  hath  made :  better 
nnt  to  have  had  thee,  than  thus  to  want  thee.  Thou, 
btving  made  me  businesses,  which  none  without  thee 
ean  sufficiently  manage,  must  either  stay  to  execute 
I  hem  thyseiC  or  take  away  with  thee  the  very  services 
t!iou  hast  done  ;  w^hich  if  I  have  not  enough  considered, 
tA8  I  no  much  I^  cannot)  to  be  more  thankful  to  thee 
^aalI  be  my  study,  and  my  profit  therein,  the  heaping 
friendi^hips.  Of  that  fatal  country,  Sicilia,  pr'ythee 
fpcak  no  more,  whose  very  naming  punishes  me  with 
the  romembrance  of  that  penitent,  as  thou  calFst  him, 
an  i  reconciled  king,  my  brother ;  whose  loss  of  his 
n>  St  precious  queen,  and  children,  are  even  now  to  be 
sfrrsh  lamented.  Say  to  me.  when  saw'st  thou  the 
]nnce  Florizel,  my  son  ?  Kings  are  no  less  unhappy, 
tleir  issue  not  being  gracious,  than  they  are  in  losing 
tbetn  when  they  have  approved  their  virtues. 

Cam.  Sir,  it  is  three  days  since  I  saw  the  prince. 
Wbar  his  happier  affairs  may  be,  are  to  me  unknown ; 
but  I  have  musingly^  noted,  he  is  of  late  much  retired 
from  court,  and  is  less  frequent  to  his  princely  exer- 
c.s^  'ban  formerly  he  hath  appeared. 

Poi.  I  have  considered  so  much,  Camillo,  and  'with 
some  care  ;  so  far,  that  I  have  eyes  under  my  service, 
which  look  npon  his  rcmovedneps :  from  whom  I  have 
U.IS  intelligence  ;  that  he  is  seldom  from  the  house  of 
a  most  homely  shepherd  ;  a  man,  they  say.  that  from 
vrry  nothing,  and  beyond  the  imagination  of  his  neigh- 
bours, is  grown  into  an  unspeakable  estate. 

Cam.  I  have  heard,  sir,  of  such  a  man,  who  hath  a 
(ian<.'bter  of  most  rare  note :  the  report  of  her  is  ex- 
tended more  than  ean  be  thought  to  begin  from  such 
a  cottage. 

Pol.  That 's  likewise  part  of  my  intelligence,  but,  I 
fear,  the  angle  tliat  plucks  our  son  thither.  Thou  shalt 
•eeompany  us  to  the  place,  where  we  will,  not  appear- 
ing what  we  are.  have  some  question  with  the  shep- 
berd ;  from  wiioee  simplicity,  I  think  it  not  uneasy  to 
jRi  the  cause  of  my  son's  resort  thither.  Pr'ythee,  be 
nj  present  partner  in  this  business,  and  lay  aside  the 
ibn^isbis  of  Sicilia. 

Cam.  I  willingly  obey  your  command. 

P<d.  My  best  Camillo ! — ^We  must  disguise  ourselves. 

[Exeunt. 

1  mmmmij  :  in  f-  •.     »  Not  ia  t  •.     »  purging :  in  f.  •. 
'nsfcn  ortongB  for  thrae  roicet.    *  A  !«*(«,  hard  pear. 


SCENE  II. — ^The  Same.    A  Road  near  the  Shep- 
herd's Cottage. 

Enter  Autoltcus,  singing. 

When  daffodils  begin  to  peer, —  [l  Tvofi/B. 

With,  neigh  !  the  doxy  over  the  dale^ — 
FTAy,  then  comes  in  the  sweet  o'  the  year ; 

For  the  red  blood  reigns  in  the  mnter^s  pale. 

The  white  sheet  bleaching  on  the  hedge, — 

With,  heigh!  the  sweet  birds,  0,  haw  they  sing!-^ 

Doth  set  my  prigging*  tooth  on  edge  ; 
For  a  quart  of  ale  is  a  dish  for  a  king. 

The  lark,  that  tirra-Urra  chants, — 

With  heigh  !  with  heigh  !  the  thru.sh  and  the  jay, 
Are  summer  songs  for  me  and  my  aunts, 

While  we  lie  tumbling  in  the  hay. 

I  have  served  prince  Florizel,  and,  in  my  time,  wore 
three-pile*,  but  now  I  am  out  of  service : 

But  shall  Igo\ummfor  that,  my  dear  1  [2  Tune.* 
The  pale  modn  shines  by  night ; 

And  wken  I  wander  here  and  there, 
I  then  do  most  go  right. 

If  tinkers  may  have  leave  to  live,  [3  Tune.* 

And  hear  the  sow-skin  budget, 
Then  my  account  I  well  may  give, 
And  in  the  stocks  avouch  it. 
My  traffic  is  slieets;   when  the   kite  builds,  look  to 
lesser  linen.     My  father  named  me,  Autolycus ;  who, 
being,  as  I  am,  littered  under  Mercury,  was  likewise 
a  snapper-up  of  unconsidered  trifles.     With  die.  and 
drab,  I  purchased  this  caparison,  and  my  revenue  is 
the  silly  cheat.     Gallows,  and  knock,  are  too  powerful 
on  the  highway :  beating,  and  hanging,  are  terrors  to 
me  :  for  the  life  to  come,  I  sleep  out  the  thought  of  it. 
— ^A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 

Enter  Clown. 
Clo.  Let  me  see  :^— Every  'leven  wether  tods' :  every 
tod  yields — pound  and  odd  shilling;  fifteen  hundred 
shorn,  what  comes  the  wool  to  ? 

Aut.  [A.side.]  If  the  springe  hold,  the  cock 's  mine. 
Clo.  I  cannot  do  't  without  counters  —Let  me  see ; 
what  am  t  to  buy  for  our  sheep-shearing  feast  ?  "  Three 
pound  of  sugar ;  five  pound  of  currants ;  rice  "^What 
will  this  sister  of  mine  do  with  rice  ?  But  my  father 
hath  made  her  mistress  of  the  feast,  and  she  lays  it  on. 
I  Sho  hath  made  me  four-and-twenty  nosegays  for  the 
j  shearers ;  three-man  song-men'  all,  and  very  good 
I  ones,  but  they  are  most  of  them  means  and  bases : 
!  but  one  Puritan  amongst  them,  and  he  sings  psalms  to 
I  hornpipes.  I  must  have  saffron,  to  colour  the  warden* 
pies  ;  mace,-— dates,  none  j  that 's  out  of  my  note  : 
I "  nutmegs,  seven  :  a  race  or  two  of  ginger ;"  but  that 
I  may  beg  ; — **  four  pound  of  prunes,  and  as  many  of 
raisins  o'  the  sun." 
I  Aut.  0,  that  ever  I  was  bom  ! 
I  [Grovelling  on  the  ground. 

1      Clo.  V  the  name  of  me ! — 

I     Aut.  0,  help  me,  help  me  !  pluck  but  off  these  rags, 
and  then,  death,  death  ! 

Clo.  Alack,  poor  soul !  thou  hast  need  of  more  rags 
to  lay  on  thee,  rather  than  have  these  off. 

Aut.  0,  sir  !  the  loathsomeness  of  them  offends  ma 
'  more  than  the  stripes  I  have  received,  *-f  hich  are  mighty 
ones,  and  millions. 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  man  !  a  million  of  beating  may  coma 
to  a  great  matter. 

«  Fint  V€lv4t.     •  •  Not  in  t.  :     *  A  t§<i  ii  twiat]r<«iglit  ponndi  of  wool 
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Aut.  I  am  robbed,  sir,  and  beaten ;  my  money  and 
apparel,  ta'en  from  me,  and  these  detestable  thingi  put 
upon  me. 

Clo.  What,  by  a  horse-man,  or  a  foot-man  ? 

Aut.  A  fbot-man,  sweet  sir,  a  foot-man. 

Clo.  Indeed,  he  should  be  a  foot-man,  by  the  gar- 
ments he  hath  left  with  thee :  if  this  be  a  horse-man's 
coat,  it  hath  seen  very  hot  Fervice.  Lend  me  thy  hand, 
I  '11  help  thee :  oome,  lend  me  thy  hand. 

[Helping  him  up. 

Aut.  0 !  good  sir,  tenderly,  0 ! 

Clo.  Alas,  poor  soul ! 

AtU.  O,  good  sir !  softly,  good  air.  I  fear,  sir,  my 
shoulder-blade  is  out. 

Clo   How  now?  oanst  stand? 

Aut  Softly,  dear  sir:  [Cuts  his  purse}]  good  sir, 
softly.     You  ha'  done  me  a  charitable  office. 

Clo.  Dost  lack  any  money  ?  I  have  a  little  money 
for  thee. 

Aut.  No,  good,  sweet  sir :  no,  I  beseech  you,  sir. 
have  a  kinsman  not  past  three  quarters  of  a  mile  hence, 
unto  whom  I  was  going :  I  shall  there  have  money,  or 
any  thing  I  want.  Offer  me  no  money,  I  pray  you : 
that  kills  my  heart. 

Clo.  What  manner  of  fellow  was  he  that  robbed  you  ? 

Aut.  A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  to  go  about 
with  trol-my-dames  •*  I  knew  him  once  a  servant  of 
the  prince.  I  cannot  tell,  good  sir,  for  which  of  his 
virtues  it  was,  but  he  was  certainly  whipped  out  of  the 
court. 

Clo.  His  vices,  you  would  say :  there  's  no  virtue 
whipped  out  of  the  court :  thoy  cherish  it,  to  make  it 
stay  there,  and  yet  it  will  no  more  but  abide*. 

Aut.  Vices  I  would  say,  sir.  I  know  this  man  well : 
he  hath  been  since  an  ape-bearer :  then  a  process- 
server,  a  bailiff*;  then  he  compassed  a  motion*  of  the 
prodigal  son,  and  married  a  tinker's  wife  within  a  mile 
where  my  land  and  living  lies :  and,  having  flown  over 
many  knavish  professions,  he  settled  only  in  rogue : 
some  call  him  Autolycus. 

Clo.  Out  upon  him !  Prig,  for  my  life,  prig :  he 
haunts  wakes,  fairs,  and  bear-baitings. 

Aut.  Very  true,  sir ;  he,  sir,  he :  that 's  the  rogue, 
that  put  me  into  this  apparel. 

Clo.  Not  a  more  cowardly  rogue  in  all  Bohemia : 
if  you  had  but  looked  big,  and  spit  at  him.  he  'd  have 
run. 

Aut.  I  must  confess  to  you,  sir,  I  am  no  fighter :  I 
am  false  of  heart  that  way,  and  that  he  knew,  I  war- 
rant him. 

Clo.  How  do  you  now  ? 

Aut.  Sweet  sir,  much  better  than  I  was:  I  can 
tftand,  and  walk.  I  will  even  take  my  leave  of  you, 
and  pace  softly  towards  my  kinsman's. 

Clo.  Shall  I  bring  thee  on  the  way  ? 

Aut.  No,  good-faced  sir :  no,  sweet  sir. 

Clo.  Then  fare  thee  well.  I  must  go  buy  spices  for 
our  sheep-shearing.  [Exit  Cloum. 

Aut.  Prosper  you,  sweet  sir! — ^Your  purse  is  not 
hot  enough  to  purchase  your  spice.  I  '11  be  with  you 
at  your  sheep-shearing  too.  If  I  make  not  this  cheat 
bring  out  another,  and  the  shearers  prove  sheep,  let 
me  be  enrolled*,  and  my  name  put  in  the  book  of 
virtue ! 

Jog  on,  jog  on.  the  foot-path  way 

And  merrily  hent  the  .stile-a : 
A  merry  heart  goes  all  the  day^ 

Your  sad  tires  in  a  mile-a.  [Exit. 


SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Shepherd's  Cottage. 
Enter  Florizxl  and  Perditi.. 

FU).  These,  your  unusual  weeds,  to  each  part  of  yo| 
Do  give  a  life :  no  shepherdess,  but  Flora 
Peering  in  April's  front.    This,  your  sheep-shearing, 
Is  as  a  meeting  of  the  petty  gods, 
And  you  the  queen  on  h. 

Per.  Sure*,  my  gradoiis  lord, 

To  chide  at  your  extremes  it  not  becomes  me ; 

0  !  pardon,  that  I  name  them :  your  high  self, 
The  gracious  mark  o'  the  land,  you  have  obscured 
With  a  swain's  wearing,  and  me,  poor  lowly  raaid, 
Most  goddess-like  pranked  up.    But  that  our  feasts 
In  every  mess  have  foliy,  and  the  feeders 

Digest  it  with  a  custom,  I  should  blush 
To  see  you  so  attiFd,  so  worn',  I  think, 
To  show  myself  a  glass. 

Flo.  I  bless  the  time, 

When  my  good  falcon  made  her  flight  across 
Thy  father's  ground. 

Per.  Now,  Jove  afford  you  causo 

To  me  the  difference  forges  dread ;  your  greatness 
Hath  not  been  us'd  to  fear.     Even  now  I  tremble 
To  think,  your  father,  by  some  accident, 
Should  pass  this  way,  as  you  did.    0^  the  fates  ! 
How  would  he  look,  to  see  his  work,  so  noble, 
Vilely  bound  up  ?    What  would  he  say  ?    Or  how 
Should  I,  in  these  my  borrow'd  flaunts,  behold 
The  sternness  of  his  presence  ? 

Flo.  Apprehend 

Nothing  but  jollity.     The  gods  themselves, 
Humbling  their  deities  to  love,  have  taken 
The  shapes  of  beasts  upon  them  :  Jupiter 
Became  a  bull,  and  bellow'd  j  the  green  Neptuno 
A  ram,  and  bleated ;  and  the  fire-rob'd  god, 
Golden  Apollo,  a  poor  humble  swain. 
As  I  seem  now.     Their  transformations 
Were  never  for  a  piece  of  beauty  rarer. 
Nor  any*  way  so  chaste  ;  since  my  desires 
Run  not  before  mine  honour,  nor  my  lusts 
Bum  hotter  than  my  faith. 

Per,  0 !  but,  sir, 

Your  resolution  cannot  hold,  when  't  is 
Oppos'd,  as  it  must  be,  by  the  power  of  the  king. 
One  of  these  two  must  be  necessities. 
Which  then  will  speak — ^that  you  must  change  thi 

purpose, 
Or  I  my  life. 

Flo.  Thou  dearest  Perdita, 

With  these  forc'd  thoughts,  I  pr'ythce,  darken  not 
The  mirth  o'  the  feast :  or  I  '11  be  thine,  my  fair, 
Or  not  my  father's ;  for  I  cannot  be 
Mine  own,  nor  any  thing  to  any,  if 

1  be  not  thine :  to  this  I  am  most  constant, 
Though  destiny  say,  no.    Be  merry,  girl* ; 
Strangle  such  thoughts  as  these  with  any  thing 
That  you  behold  the  while.    Your  guests  are  comiiig 
Lift  up  your  countenance,  as  't  were  the  day 

Of  celebration  of  that  nuptial,  which 
We  two  have  sworn  shall  oome. 

Per.  O,  lady  fortxmo, 

Stand  you  auspicious ! 

Enter  Shepherd,  vfith  Polixbkes  and  Camillo,  dig* 
guisea;  Cloum,  Mopsa,  Dorcas,  and  others. 

Flo.  See,  your  guests  approach : 

Address  yourself  to  entertain  them  sprightly, 
And  let 's  be  red  with  mirth. 


i  Picks  kis  potJut :  in  f.  e.    *  An  old  gune  resemblinfr  bagnteUe.     >  Remain  for  a  tim*. 
■  (.  •.    ^  attired,  ■worn  :  in  f.  e.     •  in  a :  in  f.  e.     *  penile  :  in  f.  e. 
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Sftcp.  Fie.  daaghter  !  when  my  old  wife  liv'd,  upon 
This  d&7  she  was  both  pantler,  butler,  cook ; 
Bmk  dame  and  eenrant ;  welcomed  all ;  seiVd  all ; 
Would  nift  her  song,  and  dance  her  turn ;  now  here, 
At  opper  end  o'  the  table,  now,  i'  the  middle , 
(h  hie  shoalder,  and  hie ;  her  faoe  o'  fire 
Wfth  labour,  and  the  thing  she  took  to  quench  it, 
She  wo«xld  to  each  one  sip.    You  are  retired, 
hs  if  you  were  a  feasted  one,  and  not 
The  hoatcM  of  the  meeting :  pray  you,  bid 
Tiieae  unknown  friends  to 's  welcome ;  for  it  is 
A  way  to  make  us  better  friends,  more  known. 
Come :  quench  your  blushes,  and  present  yourself 
That  which  you  are,  mistress  o'  the  feast :  oome  on, 
And  bid  us  welcome  to  your  sheep-shearing, 
A^  your  good  flock  shall  prosper. 

Per.  [To  Pol.]  Sir,  welcome. 

I:  is  my  father's  will,  I  should  take  on  me 
The  hostesB-ship  o'  the  day:— [To  Cam.]  Vou're  wel- 
come, sir. — 
Give  me  thoae  flomiers  there,  Dorcas. — ^Rererend  sirs, 
F(»r  ypa  there  's  rosemary,  and  rue ;  these  keep 
S«efliiog  and  savour  all  the  winter  long : 
Gfsce^  and  remembranoe,  be  to  you  both. 
And  welcome  to  our  shearing ! 

Pol.  Shepherdess, 

(A  6ur  one  are  you)  well  you  fit  our  ages 
Wirh  flowers  of  winter. 

Per.  Sir,  the  year  growing  ancient, — 

Not  yet  on  summer's  death,  nor  on  the  birth 
Of  trembling  winter, — the  fairest  flowers  o'  the  season 
Are  our  carnations,  and  streaked  gillyflowers' 
Which  aome  call  nature's  bastards :  of  that  kind 
Oor  rustic  garden 's  barren,  and  I  care  not 
To  set  slips  of  them. 

Pol.  Wherefore,  gentle  maiden, 

Dd  yon  neglect  them  ? 

Per.  For  I  have  heard  it  said, 

Th^^re  is  an  art  which,  in  their  piednees,  shares 
With  great  creating  nature. 

Pol.  Say,  there  be ; 

Yet  nature  is  made  better  by  no  mean. 
But  nature  makes  that  mean :  so^  o'er  that  art, 
Wbieh,  you  say,  adds  to  nature,  is  an  art 
That  nature  makes.    You  see,  sweet  maid,  we  marry 
A  ^ntler  scion  to  the  wildest  stock. 
And  make  conceive  a  bark  of  baser  kind 
By  bod  of  nobler  race  :  this  is  an  art 
Which  does  mend  nature,— change  it  rather ;  but 
The  srt  itself  is  nature. 

Per.  So  it  is. 

Po/.  Then  make  your  garden  rich  in  gilly-fiowers, 
And  do  not  call  them  bastards. 

Per.  I  ni  not  put 

The  dibble  in  earth  to  set  one  slip  of  them  . 
No  more  than,  were  I  painted,  I  would  wish 
This  youth  should  say,  't  were  well,  and  only  therefore 
I>eare  to  breed  by  me. — ^Here  's  flowers  for  you ; 
H«t  lavender,  mints,  savory,  marjoram ; 
The  marigold,  that  goes  to  bed  wi'  the  sun, 
And  with  him  rises  weeping :  these  are  flowers 
Of  middle  summer,  and,  I  think,  they  are  given 
To  men  of  middle  age.    You  are  very  welcome. 

Com.  I  should  leave  grazing,  were  I  of  yoiir  flock, 
And  only  live  by  gazing. 

Per.  Out,  alas ! 

YoQ  M  be  so  lean,  that  blssts  of  January 
Would  blow   you  through  and  through.-— Now,   my 
fair'at  fHend, 


I  would,  I  had  some  flowers  o'  the  spring,  that  might 

Become  your  time  of  day ;  and  yours,  and  yours, 

That  wear  upon  your  virgin  branches  yet 

Your  maidenheads  growing  : — 0  Profierpina ! 

For  the  flowers  now,  that,  frighted,  thou  let'st  fall 

From  Dis's  waggon !  daffodils, 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 

The  winds  of  March  with  beauty ;  violets  dim. 

But  sweeter  than  the  lids  of  Juno's  eyes. 

Or  Cytherea's  breath ;  pale  primroses. 

That  die  unmarried  ere  they  can  behold 

Bright  Phoebus  in  his  strength,  a  malady 

Most  incident  to  maids ;  bold  oxlips,  and 

The  crown  imperial ;  lilies  of  all  kinds, 

The  flower-de-luce  being  one.    O  !  these  I  lack, 

To  make  you  garlands  of,  and,  my  sweet  friend, 

To  strew  him  o'er  and  o'er. 

Flo.  What !  like  a  corse  ? 

Per.  No,  like  a  bank,  for  love  to  lie  and  play  on, 
Not  like  a  corse ;  or  if, — ^not  to  be  buried, 
But  quick,  and  in  mine  arms.    Come,  take  your  flowers 
Methinks,  I  play  as  I  have  seen  them  do 
In  Whitsun-pastorals :  sure,  this  robe  of  mine 
Does  change  my  disposition. 

Flo.  What  you  do 

Still  betters  what  is  done.    When  you  speak,  sweet, 
I  'd  have  you  do  it  ever :  when  you  sing, 
I  'd  have  you  buy  and  sell  so ;  so  give  alms ; 
Pray  so ;  and,  for  the  ordering  your  affiurs. 
To  sing  them  too.    When  you  do  danoe,  I  wish  you 
A  wave  o'  the  sea,  that  you  might  ever  do 
Nothing  but  that ;  move  still,  still  so, 
And  own  no  other  function  :  each  your  doing, 
So  singular  in  each  particular, 
Crowns  what  you  are  doing  in  the  present  deeds, 
That  all  your  acts  are  queens. 

Per.  0  Dorides ! 

Your  praises  are  too  large :  but  that  your  youth, 
And  the  true  blood,  which  peeps  so  fairly  through  it, 
Do  plainly  give  you  out  an  unstain'd  shepherd, 
With  wisdom  I  might  fear,  my  Dorides, 
You  woo'd  me  the  false  way. 

Flo.  I  think,  you  have 

As  little  skill*  to  fear,  as  1  have  purpose  * 
To  put  you  to 't. — But,  come  :  our  danoe,  I  pray. 
Your  hand,  my  Perdita :  so  turtles  pair, 
That  never  mean  to  part. 

Per.  I'll  swear  for  'em. 

Pol.  This  is  the  prettiest  low-bom  lass,  that  ever 
Ran  on  the  green-sward :  nothing  she  does,  or  says', 
But  smacks  of  something  greater  than  herself; 
Too  noble  for  this  place. 

Cam.  He  tells  her  something. 

That  wakes  her  blood : — look  on 't.*  Good  sooth,  she  it 
The  queen  of  curds  and  cream. 

Clo.  Come  on,  strike  up. 

Dor.  Mopsa  must  be  your  mistress  :  marry,  garlick 
To  mend  her  kissing  with.— 

Mop.  Now,  in  good  time— 

Ch   Not  a  word,  a  word :  we  stand  upon  our  man- 
ners.^ 
Come,  strike  up.  [Mtuk 

[Here  a  danu  of  Shepherds  and  Shepherdesses. 

Pol.  Pray,  good  shepherd,  what  fair  swain  is  this, 
Which  dances  with  your  daughter? 

Shep.  They  call  him  Dorides,  and  boasts  himself 
To  have  a  worthy  breeding ;  but  I  have  it 
Upon  his  own  report,  and  I  Relieve  it : 
He  looks  like  sooth.    He  say«,  he  loves  my  laughter 


OU  mpim  ;  giUyrvn.     •  Rm 
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[  think  8m  too ;  for  never  gaz'd  the  moon 
Upon  the  water,  as  he'll  Ftand,  and  read, 
k»  h  wcTLj  my  daughter's  eyes ;  and,  to  be  plain, 
I  think,  there  iR  not  half  a  kiss  to  choose, 
Who  lovefc  another  best. 
Pol.  She  dances  featly. 

Shep.  So  she  does  any  thing,  though  I  report  it, 
That  should  be  silent.     If  young  Doricles 
Do  light  upon  her,  she  shall  bhng  him  that 
Which  he  not  dreams  of. 

Enter  a  Servant.  • 

Serv.  0  master !  if  you  did  but  hear  the  pedler  at 
the  door,  you  would  never  dance  again  after  a  tabor 
and  pipe ;  no,  the  bagpipe  could  not  move  you.  He 
Hings  several  tunes  faster  than  you  '11  tell  money ;  he 
utters  them  as  he  had  eaten  ballads,  and  all  men's  ears 
grew  to  his  tunes. 

Clo.  He  could  never  come  better :  he  shall  come  in. 
I  love  a  ballad  but  even  too  well ;  if  it  be  doleful  mat- 
ter, merrily  set  down,  or  a  very  pleasant  thing  indeed, 
and  sung  lamentably. 

Serv.  He  hath  songs,  for  man,  or  woman,  of  all  sizes : 
no  milliner  can  so  fit  his  customers  with  gloves.  He 
has  the  prettiest  love-songs  for  maids :  so  without 
bawdry,  which  is  strange  :  with  such  delicate  burdens 
of  '*  dildos''  and  "  fadings* ;"  "  jump  her  and  thump 
her  f^  and  where  some  stretchM-m^uth'd  rascal  would, 
as  it  were,  mean  mischief,  and  break  a  foul  jape'  in 
the  matter,  he  makes  the  maid  to  answer,  '^  Whoop,  do 
me  no  harm,  good  man;''  puts  him  off,  slights  him 
with  "  Whoop,  do  me  no  harm,  good  man." 
Pol.  This  is  a  brave  fellow. 
Clo.  Believe  me,  thou  talkest  of  an  admirable-con- 
oeited  fellow.     Has  he  any  embroided'  wares  ? 

Serv.  He  hath  ribands  of  all  the  colours  i'  the  rain- 
bow ;  points,*  more  than  all  the  lawyers  in  Bohemia 
can  learnedly  handle  though  they  come  to  him  by  the 
groFS ;  inkles,*  caddisscs,*  cambrics,  lawns :  why  he 
sings  them  over,  as  they  were  gods  or  goddesses.  You 
would  think  a  smock  were  a  she-angel,  he  so  chants  to 
the  sleeve-band^,  and  the  work  about  the  square*  on 't. 
Clo.  PHythee,  bring  him  in,  and  let  him  approach 
singing. 

Per.  Forewarn  him,  that  he  pse  no  scurrilous  words 
in 's  tunes. 

Clo.  You  have  of  these  pedlars,  that  have  more  in 
them  than  you  'd  think,  sister. 

Per.  Ay,  good  brother,  or  go  about  to  think. 
Enter  Autoltcus,  aingmg. 
Lawn  J  an  white  as  driven  snow  ; 
Cifprus,  black  as  e'er  was  crow  ; 
Gloves,  as  sweet  as  damask  roses ; 
Masks  for  faces,  and  for  na^es  / 
Bvgle-hracelet,  necklace  amber, 
Perfume  for  a  lady's  chamber  : 
Oolden  guoifs^  and  stomachers, 
For  my  lads  to  give  their  dears  ; 
Pins  and  poking'.^ticks*  of  steel, 
What  maids  lack  from  head  to  heel : 
Come,  buy  of  me,  come  ;  come  buy,  came  buy. 
Buy,  lads,  or  else  your  lasses  cry : 
Come,  buy. 
Clo.  If  I  were  not  in  love  with  Mopsa,  thou  shouldst 
take  n«>  money  of  me :  but  being  enthralfd  as  I  am, 
it  will  also  be   the  bondage  of  certain  ribands  and 
gloves. 

Mitp  I  was  promised  them  against  the  feast,  but 
they  come  not  too  late  now. 


I  Dor,  He  hath  promised  you  mora  than  tlutt,  o. 
I  there  be  liars. 

i  Mop.  He  hath  paid  you  all  he  promised  you :  may 
j  be,  he  has  paid  you  more,  which  will  ahiftae  yon  to 
I  give  him  again. 

Clo.  Is  there  no  manners  left  among  maids  ?  will 
they  wear  their  plackets,  where  they  should  bear  their 
faces  ?  Is  there  not  milking-time  when  you  are  going 
to  bed,  or  kiln-hole,  to  whisper^'  off  these  secrets,  but 
you  must  be  tittle-tattling  before  all  our  guests  ?  'T  is 
well  they  are  whispering.  Charm*'  your  tongues,  and 
not  a  word  more. 

Mop,  I  have  done.  Come,  you  promised  me  a 
tawdry  lace,  and  a  pair  of  sweet  gloves. 

Clo.  Have  I  not  told  thee,  how  I  was  cozenr4l  by 
the  way,  and  lost  all  my  money  ? 

Aut,  And,  indeed,  sir,  there  are  cozenen  anroad; 
therefore,  it  behoves  men  to  be  wary. 

Clo,  Fear  not  thou,  man,  thou  shalt  lose  nothing 
here. 

Aut,  I  hope  so,  sir;  for  I  have  about  me  many 
parcels  of  charge. 

Clo.  What  hast  here?  ballads ? 

Mop.  Pray  now,  buy  some  :  I  love  a  ballad  in  print 
o'-life,  for  then  we  are  sure  they  are  true. 

Aut.  Here's  one  to  a  very  doleful  tune,  How  s 
usurer's  ^nfe  was  brought  to  bed  of  twenty  money- 
bags at  a  burden  ;  and  how  she  longed  to  eat  addeif' 
heads,  and  toads  carbonadoed. 

Mop.  Is  it  true,  think  you? 

Aut,  Very  true ;  and  but  a  mouth  old. 

Dor.  Bless  me  from  marrying  a  usurer ! 

Aut,  Here 's  the  midwife's  name  to  't,  one  mistren 
Taleporter,  and  five  or  six  honest  ¥rive8'  that  were 
present.    Why  should  I  carry  lies  abroad  ? 

Mop.  'Pray  you  now,  buy  it. 

Clo.  Come  on,  lay  it  by ;  and  let 's  fint  see  more 
ballads :  we  'U  buy  the  other  things  anon. 

Aut.  Here  's  another  ballad,  of  a  fish,  that  appeared 
upon  the  coast,  on  Wednesday  the  fourscore  of  April, 
forty  thousand  fathom  above  water^  and  sung  this  bal- 
lad against  the  hard  hearts  of  maids :  it  was  thought 
she  was  a  woman,  and  was  turned  into  a  cold  fish,  for 
she  would  not  exchange  flesh  with  one  that  loved  her. 
The  ballad  is  very  pitiful,  and  as  true. 

Dor.  Is  it  true  too,  think  you  ? 

Aut.  Five  justices'  hands  at  it,  and  witnesses  more 
than  my  pack  will  hold. 

Clo,  Lay  it  by  too :  another. 

Aut.  This  is  a  merry  ballad,  but  a  very  ^etty  one. 

Mop.  Let 's  have  some  merry  ones. 

Aut,  Why  this  is  a  passing  merry  one,  and  goes  to 
the  tune  of,  ^^  Two  maids  wooing  a  man."  Tliere  'i 
scarce  a  maid  westward  but  she  sings  it :  't  is  in  re- 
quest, I  can  tell  you. 

Mop.  We  can  both  sing  it :  if  thou  'It  bear  a  part, 
thou  shalt  hear ;  't  is  in  three  pans. 

Dor,  We  had  the  tune  on 't  a  month  ago. 

Aut.  I  can  bear  my  part;  you  must  know,  'tis  nj 
occupation :  have  at  it  with  you. 

SONG. 

Aut.  Get  you  hence,  for  I  must  go, 

Whither  fits  not  you  to  know. 
Dor.  Whither? 
Mop.  0/  whither  f 
Dor.  Whither  f 
Mop.  It  becomes  thu  oathfuU  weU^ 

Thou  to  me  thy  secreU  tell. 
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Dor.  Mt  too,  let  me  go  thither. 

Mop.  Or  thou  gdst  to  the  graAge^  or  mill : 

Dor.   If  to  either,  thou  dost  ill, 

Aut.  Neither. 

Dor.    What^neUher? 

Aut.  Neither, 

Dor.   Thou  hast  sworn  my  love  tobe  ; 

Mop.  Thou  hast  sworn  it  more  to  me : 

Then,  whither  go^st  1  say,  whither  ? 
Clo.  We  '11  have  this  song  out  anon  by  onrselves. 
My  father  and  the  gentlemen  are  in  sad*  talk,  and 
ve  '11  not  trouble  them :  come,  bring  away  thy  pack 
iA*»r  m©.  Wenches,  I  '11  buy  for  you  both.  Pedler, 
let 's  have  the  first  choice.     Follow  me,  girls. 

[ExtutU  Clown,  Dorcas,  and  Mopsa.' 
Aui.  And  you  shall  pay  well  for  'em.  [Aside. 

Will  you  buy  any  tape, 
Or  lace  for  your  eape. 
My  dainty  duck,  my  dear-a  7 
Any  silky  any  thread. 
Any  toys  for  your  head. 
Of  the  ntwst,  and  finest,  /n'st  wear-a  f 
Come  to  the  pedler  ; 
Money '«  a  medler, 
That  doth  utter  all  men^s  ware-a, 

[Exit  after  them. 
Enter  a  Servant. 
8erv.  Master,  there  is  three  carters,  three  shep- 
herd^ three  neat-herds,  three  swine-herds,  that  have 
made  themselves  all  men  of  hair  :  they  call  themselves 
saltier*  ;  and  they  have  a  dance  which  the  wenches  say 
is  a  gallimaufry'  of  gambols,  because  they  are  not  in 't ; 
but  they  themselves  are  o'  the  mind,  (if  it  be  not  too 
runsh  for  some,  that  know  little  but  bowling)  it  will 
plea«e  plentifully. 

Shep.  Away !  we  '11  none  on 't :  here  has  been  too 
mneh  homely  foolery  already. — I  know,  sir,  we  weary 
yoo. 

Pol.  You  weary  those  that  refresh  us.  Pray,  let 's 
■ee  the«e  four  threes  of  herdsmen. 

Serv.  One  three  of  them,  by  their  own  report,  sir, 

hath  danced  before  the  king ;  and  not  the  worst  of  the 

throe,  but  jumps  twelve  foot  and  a  half  by  the  square.* 

Skep.  Leave  your  prating.    Since  these  good  men 

are  pleased,  let  them  come  in :  but  quickly  now. 

Serv.  Why,  they  stay  at  door,  sir.  [Exit. 

Re-enter  Servant,  with  Twelve  Rustics  habited  like 

Satyrs.     They  dance,  and  then  exeunt. 
Pol.  O  father!    you'll  know  more  of  that  here- 
after,— 
b  it  not  too  far  gone  ? — ^'T  is  time  to  part  them.— 
He  'a  simple,  and  tells  much.  How  now,  fair  shepherd? 
Your  heart  is  full  of  something,  that  does  take 
Your  mind  from  feasting.    Sooth,  when  I  was  young, 
And  handled  love  as  you  do,  I  was  wont 
To  load  my  she  with  knacks :  I  would  have  ransack'd 
The  pedler's  silken  treasury,  and  have  pour'd  it 
To  her  aoeeptanoe ;  you  have  let  him  go, 
And  nothing  marted  with  him.    If  your  lass 
Ijiterpretation  should  abuse,  and  call  this 
Your  lack  of  love,  or  bounty,  you  were  straited 
For  a  reply,  at  least,  if  you  make  a  eare 
Of  happy  holding  her. 

Flo.  Old  sir,  I  know 

She  prizes  not  such  trifles  as  these  are. 
The  gifts  she  looks  from  me  are  paek'd  and  loek'd 
Tp  in  my  hesrt,  which  I  have  given  already. 
Bat  nut  deliver  d. — 0  !  hear  me  breathe  my  life 


Before  this  ancient  sir,  who,  it  should  acem, 

Hath  sometimes  loVd :  I  take  thy  hand ;  this  hand, 

As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it, 

Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow,  that 's  bolted 

By  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er. 

Pol.  What  follows  this  ?— 

How  prettily  the  young  swain  seems  to  wash 
The  hand,  was  fair  before  ! — I  have  put  you  out.— 
But,. to  your  protestation:  let  me  hear 
What  you  profess. 

Flo.  Do,  and  be  witness  to 't. 

Pol.  And  this  my  neighbour  too  ? 

Flo.  And  he,  and  more 

Than  he,  and  men ;  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  all ; 
That  were  I  crown'd  the  most  imperial  monarch. 
Thereof  most  worthy ;  were  I  the  fairest  youth 
That  ever  made  eye  swerve ;  had  sense,*  and  knowledge, 
More  than  was  ever  man's.  I  would  not  prize  them, 
Without  her  love :  for  her  employ  them  all. 
Commend  them,  and  condemn  them,  to  her  service, 
Or  to  their  own  perdition. 

Pol.  Fairly  offer'd. 

Cam.  This  shows  a  sound  affection. 

Shep,  Buty  my  daughter, 

Say  you  the  like  to  him? 

Per,  I  cannot  speak 

So  well,  nothing  so  well ;  no.  nor  mean  better: 
By  the  pattern  of  mine  own  thoughts  I  cut  out 
The  purity  of  his. 

Ship,  Take  hands;  a  bargain  :-* 

[Joining  their  handi,* 
And,  friends  unknown,  you  shall  bear  witnees  to 't. 
I  give  my  daughter  to  him,  and  will  make 
Her  portion  equal  his. 

Flo.  O!  that  must  be 

I'  the  virtue  of  your  daughter :  one  being  dead,.  ' 
I  shall  have  more  than  you  can  dream  of  yet; 
Enough  then  for  your  wonder.    But,  come- on; 
Contract  us  'fore  these  witnesses. 

Shep.  Coms)  year  hand ; 

And,  daughter,  yours. 

Pol.  Sofl;  swain,  awhile,  beseech  you. 

Have  you  a  father? 

Flo,  I  have;  but  what  of  him? 

Pol.  Knows  he  of  this? 

Fh.  He  nsithea  does, .  nor  diall. 

Pol.  Methinks,  a  father 
Is  at  the  nuptial  of  his  son.  a  guest 
That  best  becomes  the  table.    Pray  you,,  once*  more : 
Is  not  your  father  grown  incapable 
Of  reasonable  affairs  ?  is  he  n<H  stupid 
With  age,  and  altering  rheums ^  Can  bespeak?  hear? 
Know  man  from  man  ?  dispose^  his  own  estate  ? 
Lies  he  not  bed-rid  ?  aad-  again,,  does  nothing. 
But  what  he  did  being  childish? 

Flo.  No,  good  sir : 

He  has  his  health,,  arndv  ampler  strength,  indeed, 
Than  most  have  of  his  age» 

Pol.  By  my  white  beard, 

You  offer  him,  if  this  be  so,  a  wrong 
Something  unfiltal.    ReaooU)  my  son. 
Should  choose  himself  a  wife;  but  as  good  reason, 
The  father,  (all  whose  joy  is  nothing  eUie 
But  fair  posterity)  should  hold  tome  counsel 
In  such  a  business. 

Flo,  I  yield  all  this; 

But  for  some  other  reasons,  my  grave  sir, 
Which  't  is  not  fit  you  know,  I  not  acquaint 
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My  father  of  this  btunnesB. 

Pol.  '  Let  him  know  H. 

Flo.  He  shall  not. 

Vol.  Pr'ythee,  let  him. 

Flo.  No,  he  mturt  not. 

Shtf.  Let  him,  my  son:  he  shall  not  need  to  grieve 
At  knowing  of  thy  choice. 

Flo.  Come,  come,  he  mtist  not. — 

Mark  our  contract. 

Fol,  Mark  your  divorce,  young  sir, 

XDiscoKtring  himself. 
Whom  son  I  dare  not  call :  thou  art  too  base 
To  be  acknowledged.     Thou  a  sceptre's  heir, 
Thai  thus  affect'st  a  sheep-hoOk  .' — Thou  old  traitor, 
1  am  sorry,  that  by  hanging  thee  I  can 
But  shorten  thy  life  one  week. — And  thou  fresh  piece 
Of  excellent  witchcraft,  who  of  force  must  know 
The  royal  fool  thou  cop'st  with — 

Per.  0,  my  heart ! 

Pol.  I  '11  have  thy  beauty  scratched  with  briars,  and 
made 
More  homely  than  thy  state. — ^For  thee,  fond  boy, 
If  I  may  ever  know,  thou  dopt  but  sigh 
That  thou  no  more  shalt  never^  see  this  knack,  (as  never 
1  mean  thou  shalt)  we  '11  bar  thee  from  succession ; 
Not  hold  thee  of  our  blood,  no  not  our  kin, 
Far  than  Deucalion  off: — ^mark  thou  my  words. 
Follow  us  to  the  court. — ^Thou,  churl,  for  this  time, 
Though  full  of  our  displeasure,  yet  we  free  thee 
From  the  dead  blow  of  it. — And  you,  enchantment, — 
Worthy  enough  a  herdsman;  yea,  him  too. 
That  makes  himFclf,  but  for  our  honour  therein, 
Unworthy  thee, — if  ever  henceforth  thou 
These  rural  latches  to  his  entrance  open, 
Or  hoop  his  body  more  with  thy  embraces, 
I  will  deviFC  a  death  as  cruel  for  thee. 
As  thou  art  tender  to 't.  [Exit, 

Per.  Even  here  undone ! 

I  was  not  much  afeard ;  for  once,  or  twice, 
1  was  about  to  speak,  and  tell  him  plainly. 
The  8»jlf-8ame  sun  that  shines  upon  his  court. 
Hides  not  his  visage  from  our  cottage,  but 
iLooks  on  alike. — Will 't  please  you,  sir,  be  gone  ? 

[7b  Florizel. 
i  told  you,  what  would  come  of  this.    Beseech  you, 
Of  your  own  state  take  care :  this  dream  of  mine, 
;£eing  now  awake,  I  'II  queen  it  no  inch  farther, 
But  milk  my  ewes,  and  weep. 

Cam.  Why,  how  now,  father  ? 

rSpeak,  ere  thou  diest. 

Shep.  I  cannot  speak,  nor  think, 

Nor  dare  to  know  that  which  I  know. — 0,  sir, 

[2b  Flortzxl. 
You  have  undone  a  man  of  fourscore  three. 
That  thought  to  fill  his  grave  in  quiet ;  yea, 
To  die  ujon  the  bed  my  father  died, 
To  lie  close  by  his  honest  bones ;  but  now. 
Some  hangman  must  put  on  my  shroud,  and  lay  me 
Where  no  priest  shovels  in  dust. — 0,  curseci  wretch ! 

[7b  Perdita. 
That  knew'st  this  was  the  prince,  and  wouldst  adven- 
ture 
To  mingle  faith  with  him.—Undone !  undone ! 
If  I  might  die  within  this  hour,  I  have  liVd 
To  die  when  I  desire.  [Exit. 

Flo.  Why  look  you  so  upon  me  ? 

I  am  but  sorry,  not  afeard  ;  delay'd, 
iBut  nothing  alter'd.    What  I  was,  I  am : 
More  straining  on,  for  plucking  back :  not  following 


My  leash  unwillingly. 

Cam.  *       Gracious  my  lord, 

You  know  your  father's  temper :  at  this  time 
He  will  allow  no  speech^  (which,  I  do  gnesi^ 
You  do  not  purpose  to  him)  and  as  hardly 
Will  he  endure  your  sight  as  yet,  I  fear : 
Then,  till  the  fury  of  his  highness  settle, 
Come  not  before  him. 

Flo.  I  not  purpose  it. 

I  think,  Camillo? 

Cam.  Even  he,  my  lord. 

Per.  How  often  have  I  told  you  't  would  be  thus? 
How  often  said  my  dignity  would  last 
But  till  'twere  known? 

jFYo.  It  cannot  fail,  but  by 

The  violation  of  my  faith ;  and  then, 
Let  nature  crush  the  sides  o'  the  earth  together, 
And  mar  the  seeds  within. — Lift  up  thy  looks  :— 
From  my  succecsion  wipe  me,  father;  I 
Am  heir  to  my  affection. 

Cam.  Be  advis'd. 

Flo.  I  am  ;  and  by  my  fancy* :  if  my  reaaon 
Will  thereto  be  obedient,  I  have  reason ; 
If  not,  my  senses,  better  pleas'd  with  madness, 
Do  bid  it  welcome. 

Cam.  This  is  desperate,  sir. 

Flo.  So  call  it ;  but  it  does  fulfil  my  vow: 
I  needs  must  think  it  honesty.     GamiLlo, 
Not  for  Bohemia,  nor  the  pomp  that  may 
Be  thereat  gleanM ;  for  all  the  sun  sees,  or 
The  close  earth  wombs,  or  the  profound  seaa  hide 
In  unknown  fathoms,  will  I  break  my  oath 
To  this  my  fair  belov'd.    Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
As  you  have  ever  been  my  father's  honour'd  friend, 
When  he  shall  miss  me,  (as,  in  faith,  I  mean  not 
To  see  him  any  more)  cast  your  good  oounsela 
Upon  his  passion :  let  myself  and  fortune 
Tug  for  the  time  to  come.    This  you  may  know, 
And  so  deliver. — ^I  am  put  to  sea 
With  her,  whom  here  I  cannot  hold  on  shore ; 
And,  most  opportune  to  our  need,  I  have 
A  vessel  rides  fast  by,  but  not  prepaid 
For  this  design.    What  course  I  mean  to  hold 
Shall  nothing  benefit  your  knowledge,  nor 
Concern  me  the  reporting. 

Cam.  O,  my  lord ! 

I  would  your  spirit  were  easier  for  advice, 
Or  stronger  for  your  need. 

Flo.  Hark,  Perdita.— 

[To  Camillo.]  I  '11  hear  you  by  and  by.  [TheytaJOtafoii} 

Cam.  He 's  irremorable- 

Resolv'd  for  flight.    Now  were  I  happy,  if 
His  going  I  could  frame  to  serve  my  turn ; 
Save  him  from  danger,  do  him  love  and  honour, 
Purchase  the  sight  again  of  dear  Sicilia, 
And  that  unhappy  king,  my  master,  whom 
I  so  much  thirst  to  see. 

Flo.  Now,  good  Camillo, 

I  am  so  fraught  with  serious  business,  that 
I  leave  out  ceremony.  [^'•"^ 

Cam.  Sir,  I  think, 

You  have  heard  of  my  poor  services,  i'  the  love 
That  I  have  borne  your  father  ? 

Fh.  Very  nobly 

Have  you  deserv'd  :  it  is  my  father's  music, 
To  speak  your  deeds ;  not  little  of  his  care 
To  have  them  reoompens'd,  as  thought  on. 

Cam,  Well,  ray  kid 

If  you  may  please  to  think  1  love  the  kins, 
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And,  through  him,  ^niiat't  nearest  to  him,  which  is 
Vour  gracious  self,  embrace  but  my  direction, 
(If  your  more  ponderous  and  settled  project 
May  suffer  alteration)  on  mine  honour 
( 'U  point  you  iHiere  you  shall  have  such  receiving 
As  shall  become  your  highness ;  where  you  may 
Rnjoy  your  mistress ;  (from  the  whom,  I  see, 
There 's  no  disjunction  to  be  made,  but  by, 
\s  heavens  forefend,  your  ruin)  marry  her ; 
Vnd  (with  my  best  eu'leavoura  in  your  absence) 
Vonr  discontentiug  father  strive  to  qualify. 
And  bring  him  up  to  liking. 

Flo.  How,  Camillo, 

May  this,  almost  a  miracle,  be  done. 
That  I  may  call  thee  something  more  than  man, 
And,  aOer  that,  trust  to  thee. 
Com.  Have  you  thought  on 

>   A.  place  whefeto  yon  '11  go? 

Fh.  Not  any  yet; 

'   But  as  th'  unthought-on  accident  is  guilty 
To  what  we  wildly  do,  so  we  profess 
Oanelvea  to  be  the  slaves  of  chance,  and  flies 
Of  every  wind  that  blows. 
Cajn.  Then  list  to  me : 

t   Thia  follows.    If  you  will  not  change  your  purpose. 

Bat  undergo  this  flight,  make  for  Sicilia, 
I    And  there  present  yourself,  and  your  fair  princess, 
(For  80}  I  see,  she  must  be)  'fore  Leontes : 
She  shall  be  habited,  as 'it  becomes 
The  partner  of  your  bed.    Methinks,  I  see 
Leonies,  opening  his  free  arms,  and  weeping 
Hit  welcomes  forth  ;  asks  thee,  the  son,  forgiveness, 
Ai  't  were  i'  the  father's  person ;  kisses  the  hands 
0(*  fcffu  fresh  princess;  o'er  and  o'er  divides  him        • 
'    'Twixt  his  unkindness  and  his  kindness :  th'  one 
'    He  ehides  to  hell,  and  bids  the  other  grow 
Faster  than  thought,  or  time. 
Fb.  Worthy  Camillo, 

^    What  colour  for  my  visitation  shall  I 
Hold  up  before  him  ? 

Cam.  Sent  by  the  king,  your  father, 

To  greet  him,  and  to  give  him  comforts.    Sir, 
The  manner  of  your  bearing  towards  him,  with 
What  you,  as  from  your  father,  shall  deliver, 
ThingR  known  betwixt  us  three,  I '11  write  you  down: 
The  which  shall  point  you  forth  at  every  sitting 
What  you  must  say,  that  he  shall  not  perceive. 
But  that  you  have  your  father's  bosom  there, 
And  rpeak  his  very  heart. 

Flo.  I  am  bound  to  you. 

There  is  some  sap  in  this. 

Cam.  A  course  more  promising 

Than  a  wild  dedication  of  yourselves 
To  Dopatli'd  waters,  undream'd  shores ;  most  certain. 
To  miseries  enough  :  no  hope  to  help  you, 
But,  as  you  shake  off'  one,  to  take  another : 
Nothing  so  certain  as  your  anchors,  who 
Do  their  best  office,  if  they  can  but  stay  yon 
Where  you  '11  be  loth  to  be.    Besides,  you  know, 
ProspCTity  's  the  very  bond  of  love, 
WhMe  tte»h  complexion,  and  whose  heart  together, 
Affliction  alters. 

Per.  One  of  these  is  true : 

f  think,  affliction  may  subdue  the  cheek. 
But  not  take  in  the  mind. 

Cam.  Yea,  say  you  so? 

There  shall  not,  at  your  father's  house,  these  seven  years, 
Be  bom  another  such. 
Flo.  My  good  Camillo, 


She  is  as  forward  of  her  breeding,  as 
She  is  i'  the  rear  of  birth. 

Cam,  I  cannot  say,  't  is  pity 

She  lacks  instructions,  for  she  seems  a  mistress 
To  most  that  teach. 

Per.  Your  pardon,  sir ;  for  this 

1  '11  blush  you  thanks. 

Flo.  My  prettiest  Perdita.-* 

But,  O,  the  thorns  we  stand  upon  !---Camillo, 
Preserver  of  my  father,  now  of  me. 
The  medicine  of  our  house,  how  shall  we  do  ? 
We  are  notfumish'd  like  Bohemia's  son. 
Nor  shall  appear 't*  in  Sicily. 

Cam.  My  lord, 

Fear  none  of  this.    I  think,  you  know,  my  fortunes 
Do  all  lie  there :  it  shall  be  so  my  care 
To  have  you  royally  appointed,  as  if 
The  scene  you  play  were  true.*    For  instance,  sir. 
That  you  may  know  you  shall  not  want,-^ne  word. 

[They  talk  apart. 
Enter  Autoltcus. 
Aut.  Ha,  ha !  what  a  fool  honesty  is  !  and  trust,  his 
sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  !  I  have  sold 
all  my  trumpery,  not  a  counterfeit-stone,  not  a  riband, 
glass,  pomander,'  brooch,  table-book,  ballad,  knife,  tape, 
glove,  shoe-tie,  bracelet,  horn-ring,  to  keep  my  pack 
from  fasting :  they  thronged  who  should  buy  first;  as  if 
my  trinkets  had  been  haUowed,  and  brought  a  bene- 
diction to  the  buyer :  by  which  means,  I  saw  whose 
purse  was  best  in  picture,  and  what  I  saw,  to  my  good 
use  I  remembered.  My  clown  (who  wants  but  some- 
thing to  be  a  reasonable  man)  grew  so  in  love  with  the 
wenches'  song,  that  he  would  not  stir  his  pettitoes,  till 
he  had  both  tune  and  words  ;  which  so  drew  the  rest 
of  the  herd  to  me,  that  all  their  other  senses  sttiok  in 
ears :  you  might  have  pinched  a  placket,  it  was  sense- 
less ;  't  was  nothing  to  geld  a  codpiece  of  a  purse ;  I 
would  have  filed  keys  off,  that  hung  in  chains:  no 
hearing,  no  feeling,  but  my  sir's  song,  and  admiring 
the  nothing  of  it ;  so  that,  in  this  time  of  lethargy,  I 
picked  and  cut  most  of  their  festival  pun^es,  and  had 
not  ihfi  old  man  come  in  with  a  whoo-bub*  against  his 
daughter  and  the  king's  son,  and  scared  my  choughi 
from  the  chaff,  I  had  not  left  a  purse  alive  in  the  whole 
army. 

[Camillo,  Florizkl,  and  Perdfta,  come  forward. 

Cam,  Nay,  but  my  letters,  by  this  means  being  there 
So  soon  as  you  arrive,  shall  clear  that  doubt. 

Flo.  And  those  that  you  'U  procure  from  king  Leon^ 
tes? 

Cam,  Shall  satisfy  your  father. 

Per,  Happy  be  you ! 

All  that  you  speak  shows  fair. 

Cam.  Whom  have  w^  here  ? —  [Smng  Autoltcih. 
We  '11  make  an  instrument  of  this :  omit 
Nothing  may  give  us  aid. 

Aut,  If  they  have  overheard  me  now, — why  hanging. 

Cam.  How  now,  good  fellow !  Why  shakest  thou 
so  ?    Fear  not,  man ;  here 's  no  harm  intended  to  thee. 

Aut.  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. 

Cam.  Why,  be  so  still ;  here 's  nobody  will  steal  that 
from  thee :  yet,  for  the  outside  of  thy  poverty,  wo  must 
make  an  exchange :  therefore,  disease  thee  instantly, 
thou  must  think,  there 's  a  necessity  in 't)  and  change 
garments  with  this  gentleman.  Though  the  penny- 
worth on  his  side  be  the  worst,  yet  hold  thee,  there 's 
some  boot.  J  Giving  money,* 

ifU,  I  am  a  poor  fellow,  sir. — [AsuU,]  I  know  y% 
well  enough. 
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Cam.  Nay,  pr'}'thee,  dispatch :  the  gentleman  is  half 
flayed  already. 

Avf.  Are  you  in  earnest,  sir? — [Aside,]  I  smell  the 
trick  of  it, 

Flo.  Dispatch,  I  pr'ytliee. 

Aut.  Indeed,  I  have  hiid  earnest ;  but  I  cannot  with 
conscience  take  it. 

Cam.  Unbuckle,  unbuckle. — 

[Flo.  a%ul  Autol.  exchange  garments. 
Fortunate  mistreis,  (let  vny  prophecy 
Come  home  to  you  !)  you  must  retire  yourself 
Into  some  covert :  t<i.ive  year  sif^eetheart's  hat, 
And  pluck  it  o'er  you?  brows ;  muffle  your  face ; 
Dismantle  you,  and  as  you  can,  disliken 
The  truth  of  your  own  seeming,  that  you  may, 
(For  I  do  fear  eyes  ever*)  to  ship-board 
Get  undescried. 

Per.  I  see,  the  play  so  lies, 

That  I  must  bear  a  part. 

Cam.  No  remedy. — 

Have  you  done  there  ? 

Flo.  Should  I  now  meet  my  father. 

He  would  not  call  me  ton.    • 

Cam.  Nay,  you  shall  have  no  hat. 

[Gives  it  to  Perdita.* 
Come,  lady,  come. — ^Farewell,  my  friend. 

Aut.  Adieu,  sir. 

Flo.  0  Perdita  !  what  have  we  twain  forgot  ? 
Pray  you,  a  word.  [^^y  ^^  apart. 

Cam.  "What  I  do  next  shall  be  to  tell  the  king 
Of  this  escape,  and  whither  they  are  bound  ; 
Wherein,  my  hope  is,  I  shall  so  prevail, 
To  force  him  after :  in  whose  company 
I  shall  review  Sicilia,  for  whose  sight 
I  have  a  woman's  longing. 

Flo.  Fortune  speed  us ! — 

Thus  we  set  on,  Camillo,  to  the  sea-side. 

Cam.  The  swifter  speed,  the  better. 

[Exeunt  Florizkl,  Perdita,  and  Camtllo. 

4iut.  I  understand  the  business  ;  I  hear  it.  To  have 
an  open  ear,  a  quick  eye,  and  a  nimble  hand,  is  neces- 
sary for  a  cut-purse :  a  good  nose  is  requisite  also,  to 
smell  out  work  for  the  other  senses.'  I  see,  thi;)  is  the 
time  that  the  unjust  man  doth  thrive.  What  an  ex- 
change had  this  been  without  boot !  what  a  boot  is 
here  with  this  exchange  !  Sure,  the  gods  do  this  year 
connive  at  us,  and  we  may  do  any  thing  extempore, 
The  prince  himself  is  about  a  piece  of  iniquity ;  stealing 
away  from  his  father,  with  his  clog  at  his  heels.  If  I 
thought  it  were  a  piece  of  honesty  to  acquaint  the  king 
withal,  I  would  not  do 't :  I  hold  it  the  more  knavery  to 
conceal  it,  and  therein  am  I  constant  to  my  profession. 

Enter  Clown  and  Shepherd. 
Aside,  aside : — ^here  is  more  matter  for  a  hot  brain. 
Every  lane's  end,  every  shop,  church,  session,  hanging, 
yields  a  careful  man  work. 

Clo.  See,  see,  what  a  man  you  are  now !  There  is 
no  other  way,  but  to  tell  the  king  she 's  a  changeling, 
and  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood. 

Shep.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  me. 

eihep.  Go  to,  then. 

Clo.  She  being  none  of  your  flesh  and  blood,  ytrar 
flesh  and  blood  has  not  offended  the  king ;  and  so  your 
flesh  and  blood  is  not  to  be  punished  by  him.  Show 
those  things  you  found  about  her :  those  secret  things, 
all  but  what  she  has  with  her.  This  being  done,  let 
the  law  go  whistle  j  I  warrant  you. 


Shep.  I  will  tell  the  king  all,  every  word,  yea,  and 
his  son's  pranks  too ;  who,  1  may  say,  is  no  honest  man, 
neither  to  his  father,  nor  to  me,  to  go  aboat  to  make 
me  the  king's  brother-in-law. 

Clo.  Indeed,  brother-in-law  was  the  furthest  off  you 
could  have  been  to  him ;  and  then  your  blood  bad  been 
the  dearer,  by  I  know  how  much  an  ounce. 

Aut.  [Aside.]  Very  wisely,  puppies  ! 

Shep.  Well,  jet  us  to  the  king :  there  is  that  in  this 
fardel  will  make  him  scratch  hi^  beard. 

Aut.  [A.nde.]  I  know  not  what  impediment-  this 
complaint  may  be  to  the  flight  of  my  master. 

Ch:  Pray  heartily  he  be  at  palace. 

Aut.  [Aside  ]  Though  I  am  not  naturally  honest, 
I  am  so  sometimes  by  chance  :-*let  me  pocket  up  my 
pedler's  excrement*. — [Takes  off  his  false  beard.]  How 
now.  rustics  !  whither  are  you  bound  ? 

Shep.  To  the  palace,  an  it  like  your  worship. 

Aut.  Your  affairs  there?  what?  with  whom?  the 
condition  of  that  fardel,  the  place  of  your  dwellirtg, 
your  names,  your  ages,  of  what  having*,  breeding,  and 
any  thing  that  is  fitting  to  be  known?  discover. 

Clo.  We  are  but  plain  fellows,  sir. 

Aut.  A  lie :  you  are  rough  and  hairy.  Let  me  have 
no  lying:  it  becomes  none  but  tradesmen,  and  they 
often  give  us  soldiers  the  lie ;  but  we  pay  them  for  it 
with  stamped  coin,  not  stabbing  steel :  therefore,  they 
do  not  give  us  the  lie. 

Clo.  Your  worship  had  like  to  have  given  us  one,  if 
you  had  not  taken  yourself  with  the  manner*. 

Shep.  Are  you  a  courtier,  an't  like  yoa,  sir? 

Aut.  Whether  it  like  me,  or  no,  I  ann  a  courtier. 
Seest  thou  not  the  air  of  the  court  in  these  enfolding*? 
hath  not  my  gait  in  it  the  measure  of  the  court  ?  re- 
ceives not  thy  nose  court-odour  from  me  ?  reflect  1  not 
on  thy  baseness  court-contempt?  Think'st  thou,  for 
that  I  insinuate,  or  touze'  from  thee  thy  businof«.  I  am 
therefore  no  courtier  ?  I  am  courtier,  cap-a-pie :  and 
one  that  will  either  push  on,  or  pluck  back  thy  businew 
there :  whereupon,  I  command  thee  to  open  thy  affair. 

iS^.  My  business,  sir,  is  to  the  king. 

Aut.  What  advocate  hast  thou  to  him  ? 

Shep.  I  know  not,  an  't  like  yon. 

Clo.  Advocate's  the  oourt-word  for  a  pheasant*; 
say.  you  have  none. 

Shep,  None,  sir :  I  have  no  pheasant,  oock,  nor 
hen. 

Aut.  How  bless'd  are  we  that  are  not  simple  men ' 
Yet  nature  might  have  made  me  as  these  are. 
Therefore  I  '11  not  disdain. 

Clo.  This  cannot  but  be  a  great  courtier. 

Shep.  His  garments  are  rich,  but  he  wears  them  not 
handsomely. 

Clo.  He  seems  to  be  the  more  noble  in  being  fan- 
tastical :  a  great  man,  I  '11  warrant;  I  know,  by  the 
picking  on 's  teeth. 

Aut.  The  faidel  there?  what 'si' the  fardel?  Where 
fore  that  box  ? 

Shep.  Sir,  there  lie  such  seerets  in  this  fardel,  am 
box,  which  none  must  know  but  the  king ;  and  which 
he  shall  know  within  this  hour,  if  I  may  come  to  the 
speech  of  him. 

Aut.  Ase,  thon  hast  lost  thy  labour. 

Shep,  Why,  sir? 

Aut.  The  king  is  not  at  the  palaee :  he  is  gmie  aboard 
a  new  ship  to  purge  melancholy,  and  air  himself:  for, 
if  thou  be'st  capable  of  things  serious,  thou  must  know, 
the  king  is  full  of  grief. 
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Skep.  So  't  is  said,  sir ;  about  his  •on,  that  ahould 
]ist  muried  a  shepherd's  daughter. 

iiil.  If  that  shepherd  be  not  in  hand-fast,  let  him 
It:  the  earses  he  shall  hare,  the  tortures  he  shall  feel, 
will  break  the  baetr  of  man,  the  heart  of  monster. 

Ch.  Think  you  so,  sir? 

Avt.  Not  he  alone  shall  suffer  what  wit  can  make 
beivy,  and  vengeance  bitter,  but  those  that  are  ger- 
Buse  to  him,  though  removed  fifty  times,  shall  all  come 
Slider  the  hangman :  which,  though  it  be  great  pity, 
tei  It  ii  seeMsary.  An  old  sheep- whistling  rogue,  a 
riffl-teoder,  to  offer  to  have  his  daughter  come  into 
,T4fe !  Some  say,  he  shall  be  stoned  :  but  that  death 
.<  u»  soft  for  him,  say  I.  Draw  our  throne  into  a 
'beep^ote?  all  deaths  are  too  few,  the  sharpest  too 

Clo.  Hss  the  old  man  e'er  a  son,  sir,  do  yon  hear, 
IS 't  like  yon,  sir  ? 

itrf.  He  has  a  son,  who  shall  be  flayed  alive,  then, 
aomied  erer  with  hmiey,  set  on  the  head  of  a  wasp's 
!><fl;  there  atand,  till  he  be  three  quarters  and  a  dram 
dsid :  ihea  recovered  again  with  aqua  vitse,  or  some 
other  hot-infnsion ;  then,  raw  as  he  is,  and  in  the 
kittert  diy  prognostication  proclaims,  shall  he  be  set 
isusst  a  brick- wall,  the  sun  looking  with  a  southward 
eye  Qpvii  him,  where  he  is  to  behold  him  with  flies 
bbvn  to  death.  But  what  talk  we  of  these  traitorly 
mcAl^,  whose  miseries  are  to  be  smiled  at,  their 
o!i>nees  being  so  capital  ?  Tell  me,  (for  you  seem  to 
be  h^'iiest  plain  men)  what  you  have  to  the  king  ? 
be  Qi something  gently  considered,  I  '11  bring  you  where 
W  is  abosid,  tender  your  persons  to  his  presence, 
▼hifper  him  in  your  behalfs ;  and,  if  it  be  in  man, 
besides  the  king,  to  effect  your  suits,  here  is  man  shall 
lioit. 

Ch.  He  teems  to  be  of  great  authority :  close  with 
bioL  give  him  gold ;  and  though  authority  be  a  stub- 
t»ni  bear,  yet  he  is  oft  led  by  the  nose  with  gold 
Show  the  inside  of  your  purse  to  the  outside  of  his 


hand,  and  no  more  ado.  Remember,  stoned,  and 
flayed  i^Uve ! 

Shep,  An 't  please  you,  sir,  to  undertake  the  business 
for  us,  here  is  that  gold  I  have  *  I  '11  make  it  as  much 
more,  and  leave  this  young  man  in  pawn,  till  I  bring 
it  you. 

Aut.  After  I  have  done  what  I  promised  ? 

Shep.  Ay,  sir. 

Aut.  Well,  give  me  the  moiety. — ^Are  you  a  party 
in  this  business  ? 

Clo.  In  some  sort,  sir:  but  though  my  ease  be  a 
pitiful  one.  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  flayed  out  of  it. 

Aut.  0!  that's  the  esse  of  the  shepherd's  son; 
hang  him,  he  '11  be  made  an  example. 

Clo.  Comfort,  good  comfort !  We  must  to  the  king, 
and  show  our  strange  sights :  he  must  know,  't  is  none 
of  your  daughter  nor  my  sister;  we  are  gone  else. 
Sir,  T  will  give  you  as  much  as  this  old  man  does,  when 
the  business  is  performed ;  and  remain,  as  he  says, 
your  pawn,  till  it  be  brought  you. 

Aut.  I  will  trust  you.  Walk  befoi^  toward  the  sea- 
side :  go  on  the  right  hand ;  I  will  but  look  upon  the 
hedse,  and  follow  you. 

Clo.  We  are  blessed  in  this  man,  as  I  may  say; 
even  blessed. 

Shep.  Let 's  before,  as  he  bids  us.  He  was  provided 
to  do  us  good.  [Exeunt  Shepherd  and  Clovm, 

Ant.  If  I  had  a  mind  to  be  honest,  I  s'^,  fortune 
would  not  suffer  me :  she  drops  booties  in  my  mouth. 
I  am  courted  now  with  a  double  occasion — gold,  and  a 
means  to  do  the  prince  my  master  good ;  which,  who 
knows  how  that  may  turn  luck*  to  my  sdvancement  ? 
I  will  bring  these  two  moles,  these  blind  ones,  aboard 
him  :  if  he  think  it  flt  to  shore  them  again,  and  that 
the  complaint  they  have  to  the  king  concerns  him 
nothing,  let  him  call  me  rogue  for  being  so  far  offi- 
cious; for  I  am  proof  against  that  title,  and  what 
shame  else  belongs  to 't.  iTo  him  will  I  present  them . 
there  may  be  matter  in  it.  [ElxU 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Stcilia.  A  Room  in  the  Palace  of  Lbontss. 

Entir  LsoirrES,  Cleomenes,  Dion,  Paulina,  and 
Others, 

Cleo.  Sir,  you  have  done  enough,  and  have  perform'd 
A  ^Dt-Iike  Borrow :  no  fault  could  you  make, 
Wbich  TOD  have  not  redeemed ;  indeed,  paid  down 
Mtre  penitence  than  done  trespass.     At  the  last, 
^  as  the  heavens  have  done,  forget  your  evil ; 
V^'itli  them,  forgive  yourself. 

W.  Whilst  I  remember 

H«  I  id  her  virtues,  I  cannot  forget 
>iT  blemishes  in  them,  and  so  still  think  of 
Tbe  «TODg  I  did  myself;  which  was  so  much, 
That  heirless  it  hath  made  my  kingdom,  and 
^Tofd  the  sweet'st  companion,  that  e'er  man 
find  his  hopes  out  of :  true.* 

Paw/,  Too  true,  my  lord : 

If  one  by  one  yon  wedded  all  the  world, 
Or  from  the  all  that  are  took  eomethiiig  good, 
To  Bake  a  perfect  woman,  she  you  kiU'd 
Would  be  nnparallel'd. 

V  I  think  so.    Kill'd  ! 

^  I  bird  ?  I  did  so ;  but  thou  strik'st  me 

^Wk:  Ib  f.  •.      *  Tbeebald.  and  moat  mod.  cds.  trmnaf«r  thia  wi 


Sorely,  to  say  I  did :  it  is  as  bitter 

Upon  thy  tongue,  as  in  my  thought.    Now,  good  now, 

Say  so  but  seldom. 

Cleo,  Not  at  all,  good  lady : 

You  might  have  spoken  a  thousand  things  that  wouli 
Have  done  the  time  more  benefit,  and  grac'd 
Your  kindness  better. 

Paul.  You  are  one  of  those, 

Would  have  him  wed  again. 

Dion.  If  you  would  not  so. 

You  pity  not  the  state,  9or  the  remembrance 
Of  his  most  sovereign  name' ;  consider  little 
What  dangers,  by  his  highness'  fail  of  ipsue, 
Mp    drop  upon  his  kingdom,  and  devour 
In  crtain  lookers-on.    What  were  more  holy, 
Th  n  to  rejoice  the  former  queen  is  well  ? 
Wha*.  ^'olier  than,  for  royalty's  repair, 
For  preseub  ^^omfort,  and  for  future  good, 
To  bless  the  beJ  of  majesty  again 
With  a  sweet  fellow  to  H  ? 

Paul.  There  is  none  worthy, 

Respecting  her  that 's  gone.    Resides,  the  gods 
Will  have  fulfill'd  their  secret  purposes } 
For  has  not  the  divine  Apollo  said, 
!d  t»  th«  b«fioBiBf  of  the  next  «pMok.     *  Bo  old  oopiw ;  moot  m<«S 
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Is 't  not  the  tenonr  of  hiB  oracle, 

That  king  Loonies  shall  not  have  an  heir, 

Till  his  lost  chUd  be  found  ?  which,  that  it  ihail, 

Is  all  as  monBtrous  to  our  human  reason, 

As  my  Antigonus  to  break  his  grave, 

And  come  again  to  me ;  who.  on  my  life, 

Did  perish  with  the  infant.    'T  is  your  counsel. 

My  lord  should  to  the  heavens  be  contrary, 

Oppose  against  their  wil)s.-*-Gare  not  for  i/wue ; 

The  crown  will  find  an  heir :  Great  Alexander 

Left  his  to  the  worthiest,  so  his  supcessor 

Was  like  to  be  the  best. 

Leon,  Good  Paulina, — 

Who  hast  the  memory  of  Hermione, 
I  know,  in  honour,— O,  that  ever  I 
Had  squarM  me  to  thy  counsel ! — then,  even  now, 
I  might  have  look'd  upon  my  queen's  full  eyes, 
Have  taken  treasure  from  her  lips, — 

Paul,  And  left  them 

More  rich,  for  what  they  yielded. 

Leon,  Thou  speak'st  truth. 

No  ipore  such  wives ;  therefore,  no  wife :  one  worse, 
And  better  us'd,  would  make  her  sainted  spirit 
Again  poescFS  her  corpse  j  and,  on  this  stage, 
(Where  we  ofi*ender8  now  appear)  soul-vex'd, 
Begin,  '^  And  why  U>  me  ?" 

Patd.  Had  she  such  power, 

She  had  just  cause. 

Leon.  She  had ;  and  would  incense  me 

To  murder  her  I  married. 

Paul,  I  should  so : 

Were  I  the  ghost  that  walkM,  I  'd  bid  you  mark 
Her  eye,  and  tell  me  for  what  dull  part  in  H 
You  chose  her  ?  then  Pd  shriek,  that  even  your  ears 
Should  rift  to  hear  me,  and  the  words  that  foUow'd 
Should  be,  *'  Remember  mine." 

Leon.  Stars,  stars ! 

And  all  eyes  else  dead  coals. — ^Fear  thou  no  wife ; 
I  '11  have  no  wife,  Paulina. 

Paul.  Will  you  swear 

Xever  to  marry,  but  by  my  free  leave  ? 

Leon.  Never,  Paulina ;  so  be  bless'd  my  spirit ! 

Paul,  Then,  good  my  lords,  bear  witness  to  his  oath 

Cko.  You  tempt  him  over-much. 

Paul.  Unless  another, 

^s  like  Hermione  as  is  her  picture, 
ilfiront  his  eye. 

Cleo.  Good  madam,  I  have  done. 

Paul.  Yet,  if  my  lord  will  marry, — ^if  you  will,  sir, 
No  remedy,  but  you  will — give  me  the  office 
To  choose  you  a  queen.     She  shall  not  be  so  young 
As  was  your  former ;  but  she  ehall  be  such 
As,  walkM  your  first  queen's  ghost,  it  should  take  joy 
To  see  her  in  your  arms. 

Leon.  My  true  Paulina, 

We  shall  not  marry,  till  thou  bidd'st  us. 

Paul.  That 

Shall  be  when  your  first  queen 's  again  in  breath : 
Never  till  then. 

Enter  a  (rentleman. 

Gent.  One  that  gives  out  himself  prince  Florizal 
Son  of  Polixenes,  with  his  princess,  (she 
The  fairest  I  have  yet  beheld,)  desires  ac<*'vS8 
To  your  high  presence. 

Leon.  What !  with  him  ?  he  comes  not 

Like  to  his  father's  greatness  :  his  approach. 
So  out  of  circumstance  and  sudden,  tells  us 
>T  is  not  a  visitation  fram'd,  but  forc'd 


By  need,  and  accident.    What  train? 

Gent,  But  few, 

And  thoee  but  mean. 

Leon.  His  princess,  say  you,  with  him  f 

Gent,  Ay;  the  most  peerless  piece  of  earth,  I  think 
That  e'er  the  sun  shone  bright  on. 

Paul,  0  H^nuone ! 

As  every  present  time  doth  boast  itself 
Above  a  better,  gone,  so  must  thy^grace^ 
Give  way  to  what 's  seen  now.    Sir,  yon  younelf 
Have  said  and  writ  so,  but  your  writing  now 
Is  colder  than  that  theme — She  had  not  been. 
Nor  was  not  to  be  equalled ; — thus  your  verse 
Flow'd  with  her  beauty  once :  't  is  shrewdly  ebb'd. 
To  say  you  have  seen  a  better. 

Gent.  Pardon,  madam : 

The  one  I  have  almost  forgot,  (your  pardon) 
The  other,  when  she  has  obtained  your  eye, 
Will  have  your  tongue  too.    This  is  a  creature, 
Would  she  begin  a  sect,  might  quench  the  zeal 
Of  all  professors  else,  make  proselytes 
Of  whom  she  did  but  follow. 

Paul.  How  !  not  women  ? 

Gent.  Women  will  love  her,  that  she  is  a  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man ;  men,  ihat  she  is 
The  rarest  of  all  women. 

Leon,  Go,  Gleomenes : 

Yourself,  assisted  with  your  honoured  friends^ 
Bring  them  to  our  embracement.— Still  H  is  strange, 

[Exeunt  Cleomenes,  Lords,  and  Gentlemam 
He  should  thus  steal  upon  us. 

Paul,  Had  our  Prince 

(Jewel  of  children)  seen  this  hour,  he  had  pair'd 
Well  with  this  lord  :  there  was  not  full  a  OAonth 
Between  their  births. 

Leon.  PHytliee,  no  more :  cease  !  thou  knoVat, 
He  dies  to  me  again^  when  talk'd  of :  sure, 
When  I  shall  see  this  gentleman,  thy  speeches 
Will  bring  me  to  consider  that  which  may 
Unfurnish  me  of  reason. — They  are  come. — 

Re-enter  Cleomenes,  with  Florizel,  Peedita,  end 
Others, 
Your  mother  was  most  true  to  wed-lock,  prince. 
For  she  did  print  your  royal  father  ofi^ 
Conceiving  you.    Were  I  but  twenty-one. 
Your  father's  image  is  so  hit  in  you. 
His  very  air,  that  I  should  call  you  brother, 
As  I  did  him ;  and  speak  of  something,  wildly 
By  us  perform'd  before.    Most  dearly  welcome  ! 
And  your  fair  princess,  goddess  ! — 0.  alas ! 
I  lost  a  couple,  that  'twixt  heaven  and  earth 
Might  thus  have  stood,  begetting  wonder  as, 
You,  gracious  couple,  do.    And  then  I  lost 
(All  mine  own  folly)  the  society. 
Amity  too,  of  your  brave  father ;  whom, 
Though  bearing  misery,  I  desire  my  life 
Once  more  to  look  on  him. 

Flo,  By  his  command 

Have  I  here  touch'd  Sicilia ;  and  from  him 
Give  you  all  greetings,  that  a  king,  as*  friend, 
Can  send  his  brother ;  and^  but  infirmity 

e^oh  waits  upon  worn  times)  hath  something  seis  < 
is  wish'd  ability,  he  had  himself 
The  lands  and  waters  'twixt  your  throne  and  hia 
Measur'd  to  look  upon  you,  whom  he  loves 
(He  bade  me  say  so)  more  than  all  the  sceptres. 
And  those  that  bear  them,  living. 
Leon,  0,  my  brother  ! 
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Good  grntleinan,  the  wrongs  I  have  done  thee  stir 
Aoreah  within  me ;  and  these  thy  offices, 
&  rarely  kind,  are  as  interpreters 
Of  ffly  behind-hand  slackness. — ^Welcome  hither, 
As  is  the  spring  to  th'  earth.    And  hath  he,  too, 
Exposed  this  paragon  to  the  fearful  usage 
(At  least  ungentle)  of  the  dreadful  Neptune, 
To  greet  a  man  not  worth  her  pains,  much  less 
Th'  adventure  of  her  person  ? 

Flo,  Good,  my  lord, 

3»  came  from  Libya. 

Iran.  Where  the  warlike  Smalus, 

Thai  noble,  honoured  lord,  is  fear'd,  and  loVd  ? 

Fh.  Most  royal  sir,  from  thence ;  from  him,  whose 
daughter 
Ea  tears  proclaimM  his,  parting  with  her :  thence 
I A  pnwperous  south-wind  friendly)  we  have  cross'd, 
To  execute  the  charge  my  father  gave  me, 
For  Ti>iting  your  highness.     My  best  train 
I  haTe  from  your  Sicilian  shores  dismiss'd. 
Who  for  Bohemia  bend,  to  signify, 
Not  only  my  succes's  in  Libya,  sir, 
Bot  my  arrival,  and  my  wife's,  in  safety 
H**re,  where  we  are. 

Leon.  The  blessed  gods 

Puree  all  infection  from  our  air,  whilst  you 
Do  climate  here !     You  have  a  noble^  father, 
A  graceful  gentleman,  against  whose  person, 
So  saered  ss  it  is,  I  have  done  sin  ; 
For  irhich  the  heavens,  taking  angry  note. 
Hare  left  me  issueless ;  and  your  father 's  bless'd 
(As  he  from  heaven  meritfl  it)  with  you. 
Worthy  his  goodness.     What  might  I  have  been, 
Misfat  1  a  ion  and  daughter  now  have  look'd  on, 
Sadi  goodly  things  as  you  ? 

Enter  a  Lord. 


hxd. 


Most  noble  sir. 


That  which  I  shall  report  will  bear  no  credit, 

Were  not  the  proof  so  nigh.    Please  you,  great  sir, 

B^>hemia  greets  you  from  himself  by  me  ] 

IWim  you  to  attach  his  son,  who  has 

iNu  disnity  and  duty  both  cast  off) 

YA  from  his  father,  from  his  hopes,  and  with 

A  shepherd's  daughter. 

I/on.  Where 's  Bohemia  ?  speak. 

Lord.  Here  in  your  city  ;  I  now  came  from  him : 
I  speak  araazedly,  and  it  becomes 
Mr  marrel,  and  my  message.    To  your  court 
Whiles  he  wss  hastening  (in  the  chase,  it  seems, 
Of  this  fair  couple)  meets  he  on  the  way 
The  father  of  this  seeming  lady,  and 
Htrhrother,  having  both  their  country  quitted 
With  this  young  prince. 

Tk.  Gamillo  has  betrayed  me, 

Whrse  honour,  and  whose  honesty,  till  now, 
Eniinrd  all  weathers. 

Ifrd.  Lay 't  so  to  his  charge : 

Be 't«  with  the  king  your  father. 

Lm.  Who?  Camillo? 

Ufd.  Camillo,  sir :  I  spake  with  him,  who  now 
Rm  theae  poor  men  in  question.     Never  saw  I 
Wretches  ao  quake  :  they  kneel,  they  kiFs  the  earth, 
F^wear  themFclves  as  often  as  they  speak : 
Niemia  stops  his  ears,  and  threatens  them 
With  divers  deaths  in  death. 

P«r.  0,  my  poor  father ! — 

The  heaven  leto  spies  upon  us,  will  not  have 
Our  ooDtraet  celebrated. 

W.  You  are  married  ? 

'WT:l«f.«. 


Flo.  We  are  not,  sir,  nor  are  we  like  to  be; 
The  stars,  I  see,  will  kiss  the  valleys  first : 
The  odds  for  high  and  low  'a  alike. 

Xeoii.  My  lord, 

Is  this  the  daughter  of  a  king? 

Flo,  She  is, 

When  once  i^e  is  my  wife. 

Leon,  That  once,  I  see,  by  your  good  father's  speedi 
Will  come  on  very  slowly.    I  am  sorry,  , 

Most  sorry,  you  have  broken  from  his  liking. 
Where  you  were  tied  in  duty ;  and  as  sorry. 
Your  choice  is^ot  so  rich  in  worth  as  beauty, 
That  you  might  well  ex\joy  her. 

Fh.  Dear,  look  up 

Though  fortune,  visible  an  enemy, 
Should  chase  us  with  my  fathor,  power  no  jot 
Hath  she  to  change  our  loves. — Beseech  you,  sir. 
Remember  since  you  ow'd  no  more  to  time 
Than  I  do  now ;  with  thought  of  such  affections, 
Step  forth  mine  advocate :  at  your  request^ 
My  father  will  grant  precious  things  as  tnfles. 

Leon.  Would  he  do  so,  I  'd  beg  your  precious  mis* 
troFS, 
Which  he  counts  but  a  trifle. 

Foul.  Sir,  my  liege. 

Your  eye  hath  too  much  youth  in 't :  not  a  month 
'Fore  your  queen  died,  she  was  more  worth  such  gam 
Than  what  you  look  on  now. 

Leon.  I  thought  of  her. 

Even  in  these  looks  I  made. — ^But  your  petition 

[To  Florizsl. 
Is  yet  unanswered.    I  will  to  your  father : 
Your  honour  not  o'erthrown  by  your  desires, 
I  am  a  friend  to  them,  and  you ;  upon  which  errand 
I  now  go  toward  him.    Therefore,  follow  me. 
And  mark  what  way  I  make.     Gome,. good  my  lord. 

[Exewni. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Autoltcus  and  a  Gentleman, 

Aut.  Beseech  you,  sir,  were  you  present  at  this  re 
lation? 

1  Gent.  I  was  by  at  the  opening  of  the  fardel,  heard 
the  old  shepherd  deliver  the  manner  how  he  found  it : 
whereupon,  after  a  little  amazedness,  we  were  all 
commanded  out  of  the  chamber ;  only  this,  methought 
I  heard  the  shepherd    say,  he  found  the  child. 

Aut.  I  would  most  gladly  know  the  issue  of  it. 

1  Gent.  I  make  a  broken  delivery  of  the  business ; 
but  the  changes  I  perceived  in  the  idng,  and  Camillo, 
were  very  notes  of  admiration :  they  seemed  almost, 
with  staring  on  one  another,  to  tear  the  cases  of  their 
eyes ;  there  was  speech  in  their  dumbness,  language 
in  their  very  gesture ;  they  looked,  as  they  had  heard 
of  a  world  ransomed,  or  one  destroyed.  A  notable 
passion  of  wonder  appeared  in  them :  but  the  wisest 
beholder,  that  knew  no  more  but  seeing,  could  not  say, 
if  the  importance  were  joy,  or  sorrow,  but  in  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  one  it  must  needs  be. 

Enter  another  Gentleman. 
Here  comes  a  gentleman,  that,  haply,  knows  more.^- 
The  news,  Rogero? 

2  Gent.  Nothing  but  bonfires.  The  oracle  is  ful- 
filled ;  the  king's  daughter  is  found :  such  a  deal  of 
wonder  ii  broken  out  within  this  hour,  tltat  ballad- 
makers  cannot  be  able  to  express  it. 

Enter  a  third  Gentleman, 

Here  comes  the  lady  Paulina's  steward :  he  can  deltvsr 

you  more. — How  goes  it  now,  sir  ?    This  news,  w|uoh 
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10  called  true,  is  so  like  an  old  tale,  that  the  verity  of 
it  is  in  strong  suspicion.  Has  the  king  found  his  heir? 
3  Gtnt.  Most  true,  if  over  truth  were  pregnant  hy 
circumstance :  that  which  you  hear,  you  'II  swear  you 
see,  there  is  such  unity  in  the  proofs.  The  mantle  of 
queen  Hermione : — ^her  jewel  about  the  neck  of  it  ;^ 
the  letters  of  Antigonus  found  with  it,  which  they  know 
to  be  his  character  ] — ^the  majesty  of  the  creature,  in 
resemblance  of  the  mother; — the  affection  of  noble- 
ness, which  nature  shows  above  her  breeding,  and 
many  other  evidences,  proclaim  her  with  all  certainty 
to  be  the  king's  daughter.  Did  you  see.  the  meeting  of 
the  two  kings  ? 

2  Geiit.  No. 

3  Gent.  Then  you  have  lost  a  sight,  which  was  to 
be  seen,  cannot  be  spoken  of.  There  might  you  have 
beheld  one  joy  crown  another :  so^  and  in  such  man- 
ner, that,  it  seemed,  sorrow  wept  to  take  leave  of  them, 
for  their  joy  waded  in  tears.  There  was  cafting  up  of 
eyes,  holding  up  of  hands,  with  countenance  of  such 
distraction,  that  they  were  to  be  known  by  garment, 
not  by  favour.*  Our  king,  being  ready  to  leap  out  of 
himself  for  joy  of  his  found  daughter,  as  if  that  joy 
were  now  become  a  los?,  cries,  "  0,  thy  mother,  thy  mo- 
ther !"  then  asks  Bohemia  forgiveness ;  then  embraces 
his  son-in-law;  then  again  worries  he  his  daughter 
with  clipping*  her:  now  he  thanks  the  old  shepherd, 
which  stands  by,  like  a  weather-beaten*  conduit  of 
many  kings'  reigns.  I  never  heard  of  such  another 
encounter,  which  lames  report  to  foUow  it,  and  undoes 
description  to  show^  it. 

2  Gent.  What,  pray  you,  became  of  Antigonus,  that 
carried  hence  the  child  ? 

3  Gent.  Like  an  old  tale  still,  which  will  have  mat- 
ter to  rehearse,  though  credit  be  asleep,  and  not  an  ear 
open.  He  was  torn  to  pieces  with  a  bear :  this  avou- 
ches the  shepherd's  son,  who  has  not  only  his  inno- 
cence (which  flcems  much)  to  justify  him,  but  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  rings  of  his  that  Paulina  knows. 

1   Gent.  What  became  of  his  bark,- and  his  followers  ? 

3  Gent.  Wrecked,  the  same  instant  of  their  master's 
death,  and  in  the  view  of  the  shepherd :  so  that  all  the 
instruments,  which  aided  to  expose  the  child,  were  even 
then  lost,  when  it  was  found.  But,  0 !  the  noble  com- 
bat, that  'twixt  joy  and  sorrow  was  fought  in  Paulina ! 
She  had  one  eye  declined  for  the  loss  of  her  husband, 
another  elevated  that  the  oracle  was  fulfilled:  she 
lifted  the  princess  from  the  earth,  and  so  locks  her  in 
embracing,  as  if  she  would  pin  her  to  her  heart,  that 
she  might  no  more  be  in  danger  of  losing  her. 

1  Gent.  The  dignity  of  this  act  was  worth  the  audi- 
ence of  kings  and  princes,  for  by  such  was  it  acted. 

3  Gent.  One  of  the  prettiest  touches  of  all,  and  that 
which  angled  for  mine  eyes  (caught  the  water,  though 
not  the  fish)  was,  when  at  the  relation  of  the  queen's 
death,  (with  the  manner  how  she  came  to 't,  heavily* 
confessed,  and  lamented  by  the  king)  how  attentiveness 
wounded  his  daughter;  till,  from  one  sign  of  dolour  to 
another,  she  did,  with  an  alas !  I  would  fain  say, 
bleed  tears :  for,  lam  sure,  my  heart  wept  blood.  Who 
was  most  marble  there  changed  colour ;  some  swooned, 
all  sorrowed :  if  all  the  world  could  have  seen  it,  the 
woe  had  been  universal. 

1  Gent.  Are  they  returned  to  the  court? 

3  Gent.  No:  the  princess  hearing  of  her  mother's 
statue,  which  is  in  the  keeping  of  Paulina. — a  piece 
many  years  in  doing,  and  now  newly  performed  by 
that  rare  Italian  master,  Julio  Romano ;  who,  had  he 

1  Counttnanet, 
f  Bravtf  Jint, 


himself  eternity  and  could  put  breath  into  his  work^ 
would  beguile  nature  of  her  custom,  to  perfectly  he  is 
her  ape :  he  so  near  to  Hermione  hath  done  Hermione, 
that,  they  say,  one  would  speak  to  her,  and  staud  in 
hope  of  answer.  Thither  with  all  greediness  of  afiec- 
tion,  are  they  gone,  and  there  they  intend  to  sup. 

2  Gent.  I  thought,  she  had  some  great  matter  there 
in  hand,  for  she  hath  privately,  twice  or  thrice  a  day, 
ever  since  the  death  of  Hermione,  visited  that  removed 
house.  Shall  we  thither,  and  with  our  company  pie«e 
the  rejoicing? 

1  Gent.  Who  would  be  thence,  that  has  the  benefit 
of  access  ?  every  wink  of  an  eye,  some  new  grace  will 
be  bom :  our  absence  makee  us  unthrifty  to  our  know- 
ledge.    Let 's  along.  [Exeunt  Gentlemen 

Aid.  Now,  had  I  not  the  dash  of  my  former  life  in 
me,  would  preferment  drop  on  my  head.  I  brought 
the  old  man  and  his  son  aboard  the  prince ;  told  him 
I  heard  them  talk  of  a  fardel,  and  I  know  not  what ; 
but  he  at  that  time,  over-fond  of  the  shepherd's  daugh- 
ter, (so  he  then  took  her  to  be)  who  began  to  be  much 
sea-sick,  and  hirapclf  little  better,  extremity  of  weatheT 
continuing,  this  mystery  remained  undiscovered.  But 
't  is  all  one  to  me ;  for  had  I  been  the  finder  out  of 
this  secret,  it  would  not  have  relished  among  my  other 
discredits. 

Enter  Shepherd  and  Clown*  in  new  apparel. 
Here  come  those  I  have  done  good  to  against  my  will, 
and  already  appearing  in  the  blossoms  of  their  fonune. 

Shep.  Come,  boy ;  I  am  past  more  children ,  but  thy 
sons  and  daughters  will  be  all  gentlemen  bom. 

Clo.  You  are  well  met,  sir.  You  denied  to  fight  with 
me  this  other  day,  because  I  was  no  gentleman  bora : 
see  you  these  clothes  ?  say,  you  see  them  not,  and  tliink 
me  still  no  gentleman  bora :  you  were  best  say,  thc^e 
robes  are  not  gentlemen  bom.  Give  me  the  lie,  do, 
and  try  whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  born. 

Aut.  I  know,  you  are  now,  sir,  a  gentleman  bora. 

Clo.  Ay,  and  have  been  so  anytime  those  four  houn 

Shep.  And  so  have  T,  boy. 

Clo.  So  you  have ; — ^but  I  was  a  gentleman  born 
before  my  father,  for  the  king's  son  took  me  by  the 
hand,  and  called  me,  brother ;  and  then  the  two  kings 
called  my  father,  brother;  and  then  the  prince,  my 
brother,  and  the  princess,  my  sifter,  called  my  father, 
father ;  and  so  we  wept :  and  there  was  the  first  gen- 
tleman-like tears  that  ever  we  shed. 

Shep.  We  may  live,  son,  to  shed  many  more. 

Clo.  Ay ;  or  else  't  were  hard  luck,  being  in  so  pre- 
posterous estate  as  we  are. 

Aut.  I  humbly  beseech  you,  sir,  to  pardon  me  all 
the  faults  I  have  committed  to  your  worship,  and  to 
give  me  your  good  report  to  the  prince  my  master. 

Shep,  Pr'ythee,  son,  do ;  for  we  must  be  gentle,  now 
we  are  gentlemen. 

Clo.  Thou  wilt  amend  thy  life? 

Avt.  Ay,  an  it  like  your  good  worship. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand :  I  will  swear  to  the  prince, 
thou  art  as  honest  a  true  fellow  as  any  is  in  Bohemia. 

Shep.  You  may  say  it,  but  not  swear  it. 

Clo.  Not  swear  it,  now  I  am  a  gentleman?  Lei 
boors  and  franklins  say  it,  I  '11  swear  it. 

Shep.  How  if  it  be  false,  son  ? 

Clo.  If  it  be  ne'er  so  false,  a  trae  gentleman  may 
swear  it  in  the  behalf  of  his  friend  :-^And  I  '11  swear 
to  the  prince,  thou  art  a  talP  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and 
that  thou  wilt  not  be  drunk  ;  but  I  know,  thou  art  do 
tall  fellow  of  thy  hands,  and  that  thou  wilt  be  drunk; 

a  Fmbraeing.     *  we&thep-bitten  :  in  f.  •.     «  do :  in  f.  •.     »  hnfij :  la  f.  •.    •  Th«  zMt  of  this  dinotioa  is  aot  1«  f  • 
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tat  I  *11  swear  it,  and  I  would  thou  wouldst  be  a  tall 
[  idlow  of  thy  hands. 

Aid.  I  wdl  prove  ra,  sir,  to  my  power. 

Ch.  Ay,  by  any  means  prove  a  tall  fellow :  if  I  do 

Mt  wonder  how  thou  darest  venture  to  be  drunk,  not 

Wins  a  tall  fellow,  tru^-t  me  not. — [Trumpets,^]  Hark ! 

±i  kings  and  the  princes,  our  kindred,  are  going  to  see 

I  ibe  queen's  picture.     Come,  follow  us :  we  '11  *be  thy 

:  good  masters.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  in.— The  Same.    A  Chapel  in  Paulina's 
I  House. 

Enter  Leoiites,  Polixxnes,  Florizel,  Perdita, 
I  Camillo,  Paulina,  Lords,  and  Attendants. 

Lton.  0 !  grave  and  good  Paulina,  the  great  comfort 
'   Toat  I  have  had  of  thee ! 

Paul  What,  sovereign  sir, 

I  did  Bot  well,  I  meant  well.    All  my  services, 
Voa  have  paid  home ;  but  that  you  have  vouchsafe!, 
With  Toar  crown'd  brother,  and  these  your  contracted 
H'Mrs  of  your  kingdoms,  my  poor  house  to  visit, 
It  IS  a  surplus  of  your  grace,  which  never 
Mt  life  may  last  to  answer. 

Leou.  0  Paulina ! 

We  honour  you  with  trouble.    But  we  came 
To  see  the  statue  of  our  queen  :  your  gallery 
Hare  we  pass'd  through,  not  witliout  much  content 
Id  many  singularities,  but  we  saw  not 
Tbat  which  my  daughter  came  to  look  upoUi 
The  ftatue  of  her  mother. 

Pad.  As  she  liv'd  peerless, 

Srt  her  dead  likeness,  I  do  well  believe, 
Eieels  whatever  yet  you  look'd  upon, 
Or  hand  of  man  hath  done ;  therefore  I  keep  it 
Loaely.  apart.    But  here  it  is :  prepare 
To  :«ee  the  life  as  lively  mock'd,  as  ever 
Sull  sleep  moek'd  death  :  behold  !  and  say,  't  is  well. 

[Pu'LixA  undraws  a  curtain^  and  discovers  a  statue,* 
Music  playing. — A  pause. 
I  lilx  your  silence :  it  the  more  shows  off 
Yoar  wonder ;  but  yet  speak : — ^first  you,  my  liege. 
Ojtaeft  it  not  something  near? 

L-oa.  Her  natural  posture. — 

Cuiie  me,  dear  stone,  that  I  may  say,  indeed, 
TiioQ  art  Hermione ;  or,  rather,  thou  art  she 
h  thy  not  chiding,  for  she  was  as  tender 
K»  infancy,  and  grace. — But  yet,  Paulina, 
Hfrmmne  was  not  so  much  wrinkled  ;  nothing 
So  aiipd,  as  this  seems. 

Pol.  0 !  not  by  much. 

Paul  So  much  the  more  our  carver's  excellence ; 
Which  lets  go  by  some  sixteen  years,  and  makes  her 
Ai  ?he  liv'd  now. 

I/oft.  As  now  she  might  have  done, 

So  much  to  my  good  comfort,  as  it  is 
Now  piercing  to  my  soul.    0 !  thus  she  stood, 
F.Ten  with  such  life  of  majesty,  (warm  life, 
\»  DOW  it  coldly  stands)  when  first  I  woo'd  her. 
1  ^'n  ashamM :  does  not  the  stone  rebuke  me, 
Ft  being  more  stone  than  it? — O,  royal  piece  ! 
Tierc '»  masic  in  thy  majesty,  which  has 
Mt  evils  conjuHd  to  remembrance ;  and 
[r^ni  thy  admiring  daughter  took  the  spirits, 
Sunding  like  stone  with  thee. 

Per.  And  give  me  leave. 

And  do  not  say  't  is  superstition,  that  [Kneeling,* 

bjeel.  and  thus  implore  her  blessing. — ^Lady, 
^-iT  qoeen,  that  ended  when  I  but  began, 
fiiv^e  me  that  hand  of  yours  to  kiss. 


Paul.  O,  patience  1 

The  statue  is  but  newly  fix'd ;  the  colour 's 
Not  dry. 

Cam.  My  lord,  your  sorrow  was  too  soro  laid  on, 
Which  sixteen  winters  cannot  blow  away, 
So  many  summers  dry :  scarce  any  joy 
Did  ever  so  long  live ;  no  sorrow, 
But  kill'd  itself  much  sooner. 

Pol,  Dear  my  brother. 

Let  him  that  was  the  cause  of  this,  have  power 
To  take  off  so  much  grief  from  you,  as  he 
Will  piece  up  in  himself. 

Paul.  Indeed,  my  lord, 

If  I  had  thought,  the  sight  of  my  poor  image 
Would  thus  have  wrought  you,  (for  the  stone  is  mine) 
I  'd  not  have  show'd  it.  [Offers  to  draw.* 

Leon.  Do  not  draw  the  curtain. 

Paul.  No  longer  shall  you  gaze  on 't,  lest  your  fancy 
May  think  anon  it  moves. 

Leon.  Let  be,  let  be  ! 

Would  I  wero  dead,  but  that,  methinks,  already 
I  am  but  dead,  stone  looking  upon  stone*. — 
What  was  he  that  did  make  it  ?-^See,  my  lord, 
Would  you  not  deem  it  bieath'd,  and  that  those  veins 
Did  verily  bear  blood  ? 

Pol.  Masterly  done : 

The  very  life  seems  warm  upon  her  lip. 

Leon,  The  fixture  of  her  eye  has  motion  in  \ 
As  we  are  mock'd  with  art. 

Paul.  I  '11  draw  the  curtain. 

My  lord 's  almost  so  far  transported,  that 

[Offers  again  to  draw. 
He  '11  think  anon  it  lives. 

Leon,  0,  sweet  Paulina  I 

Make  me  to  think  so  twenty  years  together  • 
No  settled  senses  of  the  world  can  match 
The  pleasure  of  that  madness.     Let 't  alone. 

Paul.  I  am  sorry,  sir,  I  have  thus  far  stirr'd  vou ;  but 
I  could  afliict  you  farther. 

Leon.  Do,  Paulina, 

For  this  affliction  has  a  taste  ss  sweet 
As  any  cordial  comfort.— Still,  methinks. 
There  is  an  air  comes  from  her :  what  fine  chisel 
Gould  ever  yet  cut  breath  ?    Let  no  man  mock  me, 
For  I  will  kiss  her. 

Paul.  Good  my  lord,  forbear.   [She  stays  him,'' 

The  ruddiness  upon  her  lip  is  wet : 
You  '11  mar  it,  if  you  kiss  it  j  stain  your  own 
With  oily  painting.     Shall  I  draw  the  curtain? 

Leon.  No,  not  these  twenty  years. 

Per,  So  long  could  I 

Stand  by,  a  looker  on. 

Paul.  Either  forbear, 

Quit  presently  the  chapel,  or  resolve  you 
For  more  iimazement.     If  you  can  behold  it, 
I  '11  make  the  statue  move  indeed ;  descend, 
And  take  you  by  the  hand  ;  but  then  you  '11  think, 

gVhich  I  protest  against)  I  am  assisted 
y  wicked  powers. 

Leon,  What  you  can  make  her  do, 

I  am  content  to  look  on :  what  to  speak, 
I  am  content  to  hear ;  for  't  is  as  easy 
To  make  her  speak,  as  move. 

Paul,  It  is  required. 

You  do  awake  your  faith.    Then,  all  stand  still. 
On,  those  that  think  it  is  unlawful  business 
I  am  about ;  let  them  depart. 

Leon,  Proceed: 

No  foot  shall  stir. 
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Paul.  Music  awake  her.    Strike ! —  [Music, 

*T  is  time ;  descend ;  be  stone  no  more :  approach ; 
Strike  all  that  look  upon  with  marvel.     Come; 
I'll  fill  your  grave  up:  stir;  nay,  come  away; 
Bequeath  to  death  your  numbness,  for  from  him 
Dear  life  redeems  you. — You  perceive,  she  stirs. 

[Hermione  desceiids  slowly  from  the  pedestal. 
Start  not :  her  actions  shall  be  holy,  as 
You  hear  my  spell  is  lawful :  do  not  shun  her, 
Until  you  see  her  die  again,  for  then 
You  kill  her  double.    Nay,  present  your  hand  : 
When  she  was  young  you  woo'd  her;  now,  in  age, 
is  she  become  the  suitor  ? 

Leon,  O !  she  's  warm.  [Embfucing  her. 

If  this  be  magic,  let  it  be  an  art 
Lawful  as  eating. 

Pol.  She  embraces  him. 

Cam.  She  hangs  about  his  neck. 
If  she  pertain  to  life,  let  her  speak  too. 

Pol.  Ay ;  and  make  it  manifest  where  she  has  liVd, 
Or  how  stolen  from  the  dead  ? 

Paul.  That  she  is  living, 

Were  it  but  told  you,  should  be  hooted  at 
Like  an  old  tale ;  but  it  appears  she  lives. 
Though  yet  she  speak  not.    Mark  a  little  while. — 
Please  you  to  interpose,  fair  madam :  kneel. 
And  pray  your  mother's  blessing. — Turn,  good  lady, 
Our  Perdita  is  found.      [Perdita  kneels  to  Hermione. 

Her.  You  gods,  look  down. 

And  from  your  sacred  vials  pour  your  graces 
Upon  my  daughter's  head ! — Tell  me,  mine  own, 
Where  hast  thou  been  preserved?  where  liv'd?how 
found 

•  TtkttebylhekMd:  iaf  «. 


Thy  father's  court?  for  thou  shalt  hear,  that  I, 
Knowing  by  Paulina  that  the  oracle 
Gave  hope  thou  wast  in  being,  have  preserved 
Myself  to  tee  the  issue. 

Paul.  There 's  time  enough  for  that 

L^t  they  desire  upon  this  push  to  trouble 
Your  joys  with  like  relation. — Go  together, 
You  precious  winners  all :  your  exultation 
Partake  to  every  one.     I,  an  old  turtle. 
Will  wing  me  to  some  wither'd  bough,  and  there , 
My  mate,  that 's  never  to  be  found  again, 
Lament  tilll  am  lost. 

Leon,  0  peace,  Paulina ! 

Thou  shouldst  a  husband  take  by  my  consent,  | 

As  [  by  thine,  a  wife :  this  is  a  match, 
And  made  between 's  by  vows.  Thou  hast  found  mine 
But  how  is  to  be  question'd,  for  I  saw  her, 
As  I  thought,  dead ;  and  have  in  vain  said  many 
A  prayer  upon  her  grave :  I  '11  not  seek  far 
(For  him,  I  partly  know  his  mind)  to  find  thee 
An  honourable  husband. — Come,  Camillo, 
And  take  her  hand,'  whose  worth,  and  honesty, 
Is  richly  noted,  and  here  justified 
By  us,  a  pair  of  kings. — Let 's  from  this  place. — 
What ! — ^Look  upon  my  brother : — both  your  pardooai 
That  e'«r  I  put  between  your  holy  looks 
My  ill-suspicion. — This  your  son-in-law. 
And  son  unto  the  king,  (whom  heavens  directing) 
[s  troth-plight  to  your  daughter. — Good  Paulina, 
Lead  us  from  hence,  where  we  may  leisurely 
Each  one  demand,  and  answer  to  his  part 
Perform'd  in  this  wide  gap  of  time,  since  first 
We  were  disseveFd.    Hastily  lead  away.        (JBnwuf 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  L— Northampton.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 

EnUr  King  Johh,  Queen  Elinor,  Pembroes,  EIssez, 

Salisbdrt,  omf  Others j  with  Chatillon. 

K.  John.  Now,  say,  Chatillon,  what  would  France 
with  us? 

Chat.  Thus,  after  greeting,  speaks  the  king  of  France, 
In  my  behaviour,  to  the  majesty. 
The  borrowed  majesty,  of  England  here. 

Eli.  A  strange  beginning ! — ^borrow'd  majesty? 

K.  John.  Silence,  good  mother :  hear  the  embassy. 

Chat.  Philip  of  I^ranoe,  in  right  and  true  behalf 
Of  ihy  deceased  brother  (Jeffrey's  son, 
Arthur  Plantagenet,  lays  most  lawful  claim 
To  this  fair  island,  and  the  territories. 
To  Ireland,  Poictiers,  Anjou,  Touraine,  Maine ; 
Desiring  thee  to  lay  aside  the  sword 
Wliidi  sways  usurpingly  these  several  titles. 
And  put  the  same  into  young  Arthur's  hand. 
Thy  nephew,  and  right  royal  sovereign. 

K.  John.  What  follows,  if  we  disallow  of  this? 

Chat.  The  proud  control  of  fierce  and  bloody  war, 
To  enforce  these  rights  so  forcibly  withheld. 

K.  John.  Here  have  we  war  for  war,  and  blood  for 
blood, 
Controlraent  for  controlment:  so  answer  France. 

Chat.  Then  take  my  king's  defiance  from  my  mouth. 
The  farthest  limit  of  my  embassy. 

K.  John.  Bear  mine  to  him,  and  so  depart  m  peace. 
Be  thou  as  lightning  in  the  eyes  of  France ; 
For  ere  thou  canst  report  I  will  be  there, 
The  thunder  of  my  cannon  shall  be  heard. 
So,  hence  !    Be  thou  the  trumpet  of  our  wrath, 
And  sudden'  presage  of  your  own  decay .^ 
An  honourable  conduct  let  him  have : 
Pembroke,  look  to 't.     Farewell,  Chatillon. 

[Exeunt  Chatillon  and  Pembroke. 

tmtUm  :  is  f.  «.     •  C^miuet. 
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Eli.  What  now,  my  son  ?  have  I  not  ever  said, 
How  that  ambitious  Constance  would  not  cease, 
Till  she  had  kindled  France,  and  all  the  world, 
Upon  the  right  and  party  of  her  son  ? 
This  might  have  been  prevented,  and  made  whole. 
With  very  easy  arguments  of  love. 
Which  now  the  manage'  of  two  kingdoms  must 
With  fearful  bloody  issue  arbitrate. 

K.  John.  Our  strong  possession,  and  our  right  for  us. 

Eli.  Your  strong  possession,  much  more  than  youi 
right. 
Or  else  it  must  go  wrong  with  you,  and  me : 
So  much  my  conscience  whispers  in  your  ear. 
Which  none  but  heaven,  and  you,  and  T,  shall  hear. 
Enter  the  Sheriff  of  Northamptonshire^  who  whispers 
Essex. 

Essex.  My  liege,  here  is  the  strangest  controversy 
Come  from  the  country  to  be  judg'd  by  you. 
That  e'er  I  heard :  shall  I  produce  the  men? 

K.  John.  Let  them  approach. —  [Exit  Sheriff. 

Our  abbeys,  and  our  priories,  shall  pay 

Re'enter  Sheriffs  with  Robert  Faulconbridoe, 'oni 
Philip,  his  bastard  Brother. 
This  expedition's  charge. — ^What  men  are  you? 

Bast.  Your  faithful  subject  I ',  a  gentleman 
Bom  in  Northamptonshire,  and  eldest  son. 
As  I  suppose,  to  Robert  Faulconbridge, 
A  soldier,  by  the  honour-giving  hand 
Of  Coeur-de-Hon  knighted  in  the  field. 

K.  )fohn.  What  art  thou? 

Rob.  The  son  and  heir  to  that  same  Faulconbridge 

K.  John.  Is  that  the  elder,  and  art  thou  the  heir? 
You  came  not  of  one  mother,  then,  it  seems. 

Bast.  Most  certain  of  one  mother,  mighty  king « 
That  is  well  known,  and,  as  I  think,  one  father 
But,  for  the  certain  knowledge  of  that  truth, 
I  put  you  o'er  to  heaven,  and  to  my  mother : 
Of  that  I  doubt,  as  all  men's  children  may. 
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Eli,  Out  on  thee,  rude  man !  thou  doBt  «hame  thy 
mother, 
And  wouud  her  honour  with  this  diffidence. 

Bust,  I,  madam  ?  no,  I  have  no  reason  for  it : 
That  is  my  brother's  plea,  and  none  of  mine ; 
The  which  if  he  can  prove,  'a  pops  me  out 
At  least  from  fair  five  hundred  pound  a  year. 
Heaven  guard  my  mother's  honour,  and  my  land  ! 

K,  John.  A  good  blunt  fellow. — ^Why,  being  younger 

Doth  he  lay  claim  to  thine  inheritance  ? 

Hast.  I  know  not  why,  except  to  get  the  land. 
But  once  he  slanderM  me  with  bastardy : 
But  whe'r  I  be  as  true  begot,  or  no. 
That  still  I  lay  upon  my  mother's  head;  ' 
But,  that  T  am  as  well  begot,  my  liege, 
(Fair  fall  the  bones  that  took  the  pains  for  roe !) 
Compare  our  facet,  and  be  judge  yourself. 
If  old  sir  Robert  did  beget  us  both, 
And  were  our  father,  and  this  son  like  him, 
0 !  old  sir  Robert,  father,  on  my  knee 
I  give  heaven  thanks,  I  was  not  like  to  thee. 

K.  John.  Why,  what  a  madcap  hath  heaven  lent  us 
here ! 

Eli.  He  hath  a  trick  of  Coeur-de-lion's  *ipce; 
The  accent  of  his  tongue  affecteth  him. 
Dt>  you  not  read  some  tokens  of  my  son 
Li  the  large  composition  of  this  man  ? 

K.  John.  Mine  eye  hath  well  examined  his  parts. 
And  finds  them  perfect  Richard. — Sirrah,  speak ; 
What  doth  move  you  to  claim  your  brother's  land  ? 

Bast.  Because  he  hath  a  half-face,  like  my  father, 
With  that  half-face'  would  he  have  all  my  land ; 
A  half-fac'd  groat'  five  hundred  pound  a  year ! 

Rob.  My  gracious  liege,  when  that  my  father  liv'd, 
Your  brother  did  employ  my  father  much. 

Bast.  Well,  sir ;  by  this  you  cannot  get  my  land  * 
Your  tale  must  be,  how  he  employ'd  my  mother. 

Rob.  And  once  despatch'd  him  in  an  embassy 
To  Germany,  there,  with  the  emperor. 
To  treat  of  high  aflfairs  touching  that  time. 
The  advantage  of  his  absence  took  the  king. 
And  in  the  mean  time  sojoum'd  at  my  father's; 
Where  how  he  did  prevail  I  shame  to  speak. 
But  truth  is  truth :  large  lengths  of  seas  and  shores 
Between  my  father  and  my  mother  lay. 
As  I  have  heard  my  father  speak  himself, 
When  this  same  lusty  gentleman  was  got. 
Upon  his  death-bed  he  by  will  bequeath'd 
His  lauds  to  me ;  and  took  it,  on  his  death, 
That  this,  my  mother's  son,  was  none  of  lus : 
Andf  if  he  were,  he  came  into  the  world 
Full  fourteen  weeks  before  the  course  of  time. 
Then,  good  my  liege,  let  me  have  what  is  mine. 
My  father's  land,  as  was  my  father's  will. 

K.  John.  Sirrah,  your  brother  is  legitimate : 
Your  father's  wife  did  after  wedlock  bear  him ; 
And  if  she  did  play  false,  the  fault  was  hers. 
Which  fault  lies  on  the  hazards  of  all  husbands 
That  marry  wives.     Tell  me,  how  if  my  brother 
Who,  as  you  say,  took  pains  to  get  this  son, 
Had  of  your  father  claim'd  this  son  for  his  ? 
Id  sooth,  good  friend,  your  father  might  have  kept 
This  calf,  bred  from  his  cow,  from  all  the  world : 
In  sooth,  he  might:  then,  if  he  were  my  brother's, 
My  brother  might  not  claim  him,  nor  your  father, 
Being  none  of  his,  refuse  him. — This  concludes,— 
My  mother's  son  did  get  your  father's  heir ; 


Your  father's  heir  must  have  your  father's  land. 

Rob.  Shall,  then,  mjr  fathers  will  be  of  do  force 
To  dispossess  that  child  which  is  not  his  ? 

Bast.  Of  no  more  force  to  dispossess  me.  Air, 
Than  was  his  will  to  get  me,  as  I  think. 

Eli.  Whether  hadst  thou  rather  be  a  Faoloonbndge, 
And.  like  thy  brother,  to  enjoy  thy  land, 
Or  tne  reputed  son  of  Coenr-de-lion, 
Lord  of  thy  presence,  and  no  land  beside  ? 

Bast.  Madam,  an  if  my  brother  had  my  shape, 
And  I  had  his,  sir  Robert  his,'  like  him ; 
And  if  my  legs  were  two  such  riding-rods. 
My  arms  such  eel-skins  stuflT'd :  my  face  to  thin, 
That  in  mine  ear  I  durst  not  stick  a  rose. 
Lest  men  should  say,  '^Look,  where  three-farthings 

goes,"* 
And,  to  his  shape,  were  heir  to  all  this  land, 
Would  I  might  never  stir  from  ofi"  this  place, 
I  'd  give  it  every  foot  to  have  this  face : 
I  would  not  be  sir  Nob'  in  any  case. 

Eli.  I  like  thee  well.    Wilt  thou  fcmake  thy  fortune, 
Bequeath  thy  land  to  him,  and  follow  me  ? 
I  am  a  soldier,  and  now  bound  to  France. 

Bast.  Brother,  take  you  my  land,  I  '11  take  my  chance. 
Your  face  hith  got  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
Yet  sell  your  face  for  five  pence,  and  't  is  dear.— - 
Madam,  I  '11  follow  you  unto  the  death. 

Eli.  Nay,  I  would  have  yftu  go  before  me,  thither. 

Bast.  Our  country  manners  give  our  betters  way. 

K.  John.  What  is  thy  name? 

Bast.  Philip,  my  liege ;  so  is  roy  name  begun ; 
Philip,  good  old  sir  Robert's  wife's  eldest  son. 

K.  John.  From  henceforth  bear  his  name  whoM 
form  thou  bearest. 
Kneel  thou  down  Philip,  but  arise  more  great : 

[Bojf.  kneels  and  rises.* 
Arise  sir  Richard,  and  Plantagenet. 

Bast.  Brother,  by  the  mother's  side,  give  me  your 
hand: 
My  father  gave  me  honour,  yours  gave  land, 
Now  blessed  be  the  hour,  by  night  or  day. 
When  I  was  got  Sir  Robert  was  away. 

Eli.  The  very  spirit  of  Plantagenet ! — 
I  am  thy  grandame,  Richard  :  call  me  so. 

Bast.  Madam,  by  chance,  but  not  by  trutii .  what 
though  ? 
Something  about,  a  little  from  the  right. 

In  at  the  window,  or  else  o'er  the  hatch : 
Who  dares  not  stir  by  day.  must  walk  by  night, 

And  have  is  have,  however  mep  do  catch. 
Near  or  far  off,  well  won  is  still  well  shot, 
And  I  am  I,  howe'er  I  was  begot. 

K.  John.  Go,  Faulconbridge  :   now  hast  thoa  thy 
desire ; 
A  landless  knight  makes  thee  a  landed  'squire. — 
Come,  madam,  and  come,  Richard :  we  must  speed 
For  France,  for  France,  for  it  is  more  than  newL 

Bast.  Brother,  adieu :  good  fortune  come  to  thee, 
For  thou  wast  got  i'  the  way  of  honesty. 

I  [Exeunt  all  but  the  Basiard, 

A  foot  of  honour  better  than  I  was. 
But  many,  ah,  many  foot  of  land  the  worse. 
Well,  now  can  I  make  any  Joan  a  lady: — 
"Good  den\  sir  Richard."— " God-a-mercy,  fellow f' 
And  if  his  name  be  George,  I  '11  call  him  Peter; 
For  new-made  honour  doth  forget  men's  names : 
'T  is  too  respective,  and  too  sociable. 
For  your  diversion,  now,  your  traveller, 

1  Folio :  half  that  face.    »  Th«  (froat  of  Henry  VH.,  with  the  ■oreTeirii**  head  in  profile,  then  a  new  praetiot,  oB  it.    •  KoUrt^    •  A  A- 
▼aroomof  Elisabeth,  Terr  thin,  with  a  rose  at  the  baok  of  the  ear.     ^Jitad.     *  Not  in  t  e.     '*  Bwtnimg 
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Be  and  his  tootb-piok*  al  my  worship's  mesi ; 

And  when  my  knightly  stomach  is  suffio'd, 

Why  then  I  suck  my  teeth,  and  catechize 

My  picked'  man  of  ooontries : — '^  My  dear  sir," 

Thus  leaning  on  mine  elbow  I  begin, 

^  I  shall  beseech  yon" — that  is  question  now ; 

And  then  cemee  answer  like  an  ABC-book : — 

'^O  sir,"  aays  answer,  "  at  your  best  command; 

At  your  employment ;  at  your  service,  sir :" — 

"  No,  air,"  says  question,  "  I,  sweet  sir,  at  yours :" 

And  so,  ere  answer  knows  what  question  would, 

Saving  in  dialogue  of  compliment. 

And  talking  of  the  Alps,  and  Apennines, 

The  Pyreneans,  and  the  river  Po, 

It  draws  toward  supper,  in  conclusion  so. 

Bat  this  is  worshipful  society. 

And  fits  a  mounting  spirit,  like  myself; 

For  he  is  but  a  bastard  to  the  time. 

That  doth  not  smack  of  observation ; 

And  so  am  F,  whether  I  smack,  or  no ; 

And  not  alone  in  habit  and  device, 

Exterior  form^  outward  accoutrement. 

But  from  the  inward  motion  to  deliver 

Sweet,  sweet,  sweet  poison  for  the  age's  tooth : 

Which,  though  I  will  not  practise  to  deceive, 

Yet,  to  avoid  deceit,  I  mean  to  learn, 

For  it  shall  strew  the  footsteps  of  my  rising. — 

But  who  comes  in  such  haste,  in  riding  robes  ? 

What  woman-post  is  this  ?  hath  she  no  husband. 

That  will  take  pains  to  blow  a  horn  before  her  ? 

EnUr  Lady  Faolconbridge  and  James  Gurnet. 
O  me  !  it  is  my  mother. — How  no,  good  lady  ! 
What  brings  you  here  to  court  so  hastily  ? 

Lady  F.  Where  is  that  slave,  thy  brother  ?  where  is  he. 
That  holds  in  chase  mine  honour  up  and  down  ? 

Bast,  My  brother  Robert?  old  sir  Robert's  son? 
Colbrand'  the  giant,  that  same  mighty  man? 
U  it  Sir  Robert's  son,  that  you  seek  so  ? 

Lady  F.  Sir  Robert's  son !  Ay,  thou  unreverend  boy, 
Sir  Robert's  son :  why  scom'st  thou  at  sir  Robert  ? 
He  is  sir  Robert's  son,  and  so  art  thou. 

Bast.  James  Gurney,  wilt  thou  give  us  leave  awhile  ? 

Our.  Good  leave,  good  Philip. 

Bast.  Philip?*— sparrow!— James, 

There 's  toys  abroad :  anon  I  '11  tell  thee  more. 

[Exit  Gurnet. 


Madam,  I  was  not  old  sir  Robert's  son: 

Sir  Robert  might  have  eat  his  part  in  me 

Upon  Grood- Friday,  and  ne'er  broke  his  fast.         * 

Sir  Robert  could  do  well :  marry,  to  confess. 

Could  not  get  me  ;*  sir  Robert  could  not  do  it : 

We  know  his  handy- work. — Therefore,  good  mother, 

To  whom  am  I  beholding  for  these  limbs  ? 

Sir  Robert  never  holp  to  make  this  leg. 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  conspired  with  thy  brother,  too, 
That  for  thine  own  gain  shouldst  defend  mine  honour? 
What  means  this  scorn,  thou  most  untoward  knave  ? 

Bast.    Knight   knight,   good  mother,  —  Basilisco- 
like. 
What !  I  am  dubb'd ;  I  have  it  on  my  shoulder. 
But,  mother.  I  am  not  sir  Robert's  son ; 
1  have  disolaim'd  sir  Robert,  and  my  land; 
Legitimation,  name,  and  all  is  gone. 
Then,  good  my  mother  let  me  Imow  my  father : 
Some  proper  man,  I  hope;  who  was  it,  mother? 

Lady  F.  Hast  thou  denied  thyself  a  Fauloonbridge  ¥ 

Bast.  As  faithfully  as  I  deny  the  devil. 

Lady  F.  King  Richard  Coeur-de-lion  was  thy  father. 
By  long  and  vehement  suit  I  was  seduc'd 
To  make  room  for  him  in  my  husband's  bed.— 
Heaven !  lay  not  my  transgression  to  my  charge. 
Thou^  art  the  issue  of  my  dear  offence. 
Which  was  so  strongly  urg'd,  past  my  defence. 

Bast.  Now,  by  this  light,  were  I  to  get  again, 
Madam,  I  would  not  wish  a  better  father. 
Some  sins  do  bear  their  privilege  on  earth, 
And  so  doth  yours ;  your  fault  was  not  your  folly : 
Needs  must  you  lay  your  heart  at  his  dispose. 
Subjected  tribute  to  commanding  love. 
Against  whose  fury  and  unmatched  force 
The  aweless  lion  could  not  wage  the  fight, 
Nor  keep  his  princely  heart  from  Richaid's  hand. 
He,  that  perforce  robs  lion^  of  their  hearts. 
May  easily  win  a  woman's.    Ay,  my  mother. 
With  all  my  heart  I  thank  thee  for  my  father. 
Who  lives,  and  dares  but  say  thou  didst  not  well 
When  I  was  got,  I  'U  send  his  soul  to  hell. 
Come,  lady.  I  will  show  thee  to  my  kin; 

And  they  shall  say,  when  Richard  me  begot, 
If  thou  hadst  said  him  nay,  it  had  been  sin : 

Who  says  it  was,  he  lies :  I  say,  't  was  not. 

[Exetmi. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— France.    Before  the  Walls  of  Anglers. 

Enter,  on  one  side,  the  Archduke  of  Austria,  and 
Forces;  on  the  other.  Philip,  King  of  France,  and 
Forces;  Lewis,  Constance.  Arthur,  and  Attendants. 
Lew.  Before  Angiers  well  met,  brave  Austria. — 

Arthur,  that  gp^at  fore-runner  of  thy  blood, 

Richard,  that  robb'd  the  lion  of  his  heart. 

And  fought  the  holy  wars  in  Palestine, 

By  this  brave  duke  came  early  to  his  grave : 

And,  for  amends  to  his  posterity, 

At  our  impcanance*  hither  is  he  come, 

To  spread  his  colours,  boy,  in  thy  behalf; 

And  to  rebuke  the  Ui»urpation 

Of  thy  unnatural  uncle,  English  John : 


Embrace  him,  love  him,  give  him  welcome  hither. 

Arth.  God  shall  forgive  you  Coeur-de-liou's  death, 
The  rather,  that  you  give  his  offspring  life, 
Shadowing  his  right  under  your  wings  of  war. 
I  give  you  welcome  with  a  powerless  hand, 
But  with  a  heart  full  of  unstrained'  love : 
Welcome  before  the  gates  of  Angiers,  duke. 

Lew.  A  noble  boy  !     Who  would  not  do  thee  right  ? 

AiLst.  Upon  thy  cheek  lay  I  this  zealous  Mte, 
As  seal  to  this  indenture  of  my  love ; 
That  to  my  home  I  will  no  more  return. 
Till  Angiers,  and  the  right  thou  hast  in  France, 
Together  with  that  pale,  that  whitc-fac'd  shore^ 
Whose  foot  spurns  back  the  ocean's  roaring  tidei^ 
And  coops  from  other  lands  her  islanders, 


»  HM  in  fwcral  vm  in  Enf^iand,  when  the  pltr  wm  writtwi.  «  Spruet^  trim.  »  The  Danish  giant,  whom  Gny  of  Warwick  diaeom 
tl*(i  in  the  preiienee  of  Kinf  Athe'stan.  *  An  old  name  eriven  to  a  sparrow.  *  Could  he  i^et  me:  in  f.  e.  *  A  brafeadocio  chan«t«ria 
Soluana  nad  Penida,  a  play  cf  tae  time.    He  is  often  aUaded  to  by  old  writen.    '» Folio  :  That.    •  Importwmity.    •  anetained :  in  1  •. 
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I     Even  till  that  England,  hedg'd  in  with  the  main, 
That  water-walled  bulwark,  still  secure 
And  confident  from  foreign  purposes, 
Even  till  that  utmost  comer  of  the  west 
Salute  thee  for  her  king :  till  then,  fair  boy, 
Will  I  not  think  of  home,  but  follow  arms. 

Const.  0 !  take  his  mother's  thanks,  a  widow's  thanks. 
Till  your  strong  hand  shall  help  to  give  him  strength,. 
To  make  a  more  requital  to  your  love 

Aust   The  peace  of  heaven  is  theirs,  that  lift  their 
swords 
In  such  a  just  and  charitable  war, 

K.  Phi.  Well  then,  to  work.  Our  cannon  shall  be 
Against  the  brows  of  this  resisting  town :—  [bent 

Call  for  our  chiefest  men  of  discipline, 
To  cull  the  plots  of  best  advantages. 
We  *11  lay  before  this  town  our  royal  bones. 
Wade  to  the  market-place  in  Frenchmen's  blood, 
But  we  will  make  it  subject  to  this  boy. 

Const.  Stay  for  an  answer  to  your  embassy, 
Lest  unadvisM  you  stain  your  swords  with  blood. 
My  lord  Chatillon  may  from  England  bring 
That  right  in  peace  which  here  we  urge  in  war ; 
And  then  we  shall  repent  each  drop  of  blood, 
That  hot  rash  haste  so  indiscreetly^  shed. 
Enter  Chatillon. 

K.  Phi.  A  wonder,  lady ! — ^lo,  upon  thy  wish, 
Our  messenger,  Chatillon,  is  arriv'd. — 
What  England  says,  say  briefly,  gentle  lord ; 
We  coldly  pause  for  thee :  Chatillon,  speak. 

Chat.  Then  turn  your  forces  from  this  paltry  siege, 
And  stir  them  up  against  a  mightier  task. 
England,  impatient  of  your  just  demands, 
Hath  put  himself  in  arms :  the  adverse  winds, 
Whose  leisure  I  have  stay'd,  have  given  him  time 
To  land  his  legions  all  as  soon  as  I. 
His  marf^hos  are  expedient'  to  this  town ; 
His  forces  strong,  his  soldiers  confident. 
With  him  along  is  come  the  mother-queen, 
As'  At6  stirring  him  to  blood  and  strife : 
With  her  her  niece,  the  lady  Blanch  of  Spain; 
With  them  a  bastard  of  the  king's  deceased. 
And  all  th'  unsettled  humours  of  the  land : 
Rash,  inconsiderate,  fiery  voluntaries, 
With  ladies'  faces,  and  fierce  dragons'  spleens. 
Have  sold  their  fortunes  at  their  native  homes. 
Bearing  their  birthrights  proudly  on  their  backs, 
To  make  a  hazard  of  new  fortunes  here. 
In  brief,  a  braver  choice  of  dauntless  spirits, 
Than  now  the  English  bottoms  have  waft  o'er, 
Did  never  float  upon  the  swelling  tide. 
To  do  ofience  and  scath  in  Christendom. 

[Drums  heard. 
The  interruption  of  their  churlish  drums 
Cuts  off  more  circumstance  j  they  are  at  hand, 
To  parley,  or  to  fight ;  therefore,  prepare. 

K.  Phi.  How  much  unlook'd  for  is  this  expedition ! 

Aust.  By  how  much  unexpected,  by  so  much 
We  must  awake  endeavour  for  defence, 
For  courage  mounteth  with  occasion : 
Let  them  be  welcome,  then ;  we  are  prepared. 

Enter  King  John,  Elinor,  Blanch,  the  Bastard, 
Pembroke,  and  Forces, 

K.  John.  Peace  be  to  France,  if  France  in  peace 
permit 
Our  just  and  lineal  entrance  to  our  own : 
If  not,  bleed  France,  and  peace  ascend  to  heaven ; 
Whiles  we,  (^od's  wrathful  agent,  do  correct 

1  indiraotly  :  in  f.  e.    *  Kxpedftiout. 
lln«  u  given  to  Aubtku,  in  t>e  foil  >. 


I  Their  proud  contempt  that  beats  his  peaee  to  hearoL 

K.  Phi.  Peace  be  to  England,  if  that  war  return 
From  France  to  England,  Uiere  to  live  in  peace. 
England  we  love ;  and,  for  that  England's  sake, 
With  burden  of  our  armour  here  we  sweat. 
This  toil  of  ours  should  be  a  work  of  thine ; 
But  thou  from  loving  England  art  so  far. 
That  thou  hast  under-wrought  her  lawftd  king, 
Cut  off  the  sequence  of  posterity, 
Outfaced  infant  state,  and  done  a  rape 
Upon  the  maiden  virtue  of  the  crown. 
Look  here  upon  thy  brother  Geffrey's  face : 

[Pointing  to  Arihm 
These  eyes,  these  brows,  were  moulded  out  of  his  : 
This  little  abstract  doth  contain  that  large, 
Which  died  in  Geffrey,  and  the  hand  of  time 
Shall  draw  this  brief  into  as  huge  a  volume. 
That  Geffrey  was  thy  elder  brother  bom, 
And  this  his  son :  England  was  Geffrey's  right, 
And  this  is  Geffrey's.*    In  the  name  of  God, 
How  comes  it,  then,  that  thou  art  call'd  a  king, 
When  living  blood  doth  in  these  temples  beat, 
Which  owe  the  crown  that  thou  o'ermasterest? 

K,  John.  F^om  whom  hast  thou  this  great  comnus 
sion,  France, 
To  draw  my  answer  from  thy  articles  ? 

K.  Phi.  From  that  supernal  Judge,  that  stirs  good 
thoughts 
In  any  breast  of  strong  authority. 
To  look  into  the  blots  and  stains  of  right. 
That  Judge  hath  made  me  guardian  to  this  boy ; 
Under  whose  warrant  I  impeach  thy  wrong, 
And  by  whose  help  I  mean  to  chastise  it. 

K,  John.  Alack !  thou  dost  usurp  authority. 

K.  Phi,  Excuse :  it  is  to  beat  usurping  down. 

Eli.  Who  is  it,  thou  dost  call  usur|ier.  France  ? 

Const.  Let  me  make  answer :— thy  usurping  son. 
.  Eli,  Out,  insolent !  thy  bastard  shall  be  king, 
That  thou  may'st  be  a  queen,  and  check  the  world  1 

Const,  My  bed  was  ever  to  thy  son  as  true, 
As  thine  was  to  thy  husband,  and  this  boy  ^ 

Liker  in  feature  to  his  father  Gefl!rey, 
Than  thou  and  John,  in  manners  being  as  like, 
As  rain  to  water,  or  devil  to  his  dam. 
My  boy  a  bastard !    By  my  soul,  I  think, 
His  falser  never  was  so  true  begot : 
It  cannot  be,  an  if  thou  wert  his  mother. 

Eli.  There 's  a  good  mother,  boy,  that  blots  thy  father 

Const.  There's  a  good  grandam,  boy,  that  would, 
blot  thee. 

Aust,  Peace! 

Bast,  Hear  the  crier.  , 

Aust.  What  the  devil  art  thouf 

Bast.  One  that  will  play  the  devil,  sir.  with  you. 
An  'a  may  catch  your  hide  and  you  alone. 
You  are  the  hare  of  whom  the  proverb  goes. 
Whose  valour  plucks  dead  lions  by  the  beard. 
I  '11  smoke  your  skin-coat,  and  I  catch  you  right : 
Sirrah,  look  to't ;  V  faith,  I  will,  i'  faith. 

Blanch.  0  !  well  did  he  become  that  lion's  robe, 
That  did  disrobe  the  lion  of  that  robe. 

Bast.  It  lies  as  sightly  on  the  back  of  him, 
As  great  Alcides'  shoes  upon  an  ass. — 
But,  ass,  I  '11  take  that  burden  from  your  back, 
Or  lay  on  that  shall  mak^  your  shoulders  crack. 

Aust.  What  cracker  is  this  same,  that  deafs  our  ears 
With  this  abuadanco  of  superfluous  breath  ? 

K.  Phi,  Lewis,  determine  what  we  shall  do  straight  * 
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Lew,  Women  and  fools,  break  off  your  oonferenoe. — 
Eiii-^  John,  this  is  the  Yefy  som  of  all : 
{ii«!aiidj  and  IrelaiuL,  A^jou,  TouraJne,  Maine, 
h  right  of  Arthur  do  I  claim  of  thee. 
Will  tbou  resign  them,  and  lay  down  thy  arms  ? 

r.  John.  My  life  as  tsoon :  I  do  defy  thee,  France.— 
Anhur  of  Bretagne,  yield  thee  to  my  hand, 
Aitd  <rat  of  my  dear  loye  I  '11  give  thee  more, 
Than  e'er  the  coward  hand  of  France  can  win : 
Sabmit  thee,  boy. 

Eli.  Come  to  thy  grandam,  child. 

Con^.  Do,  child,  go  to  it'  grandam,  child  : 
hst  gTandam  kingdom,  and  it'  grandam  will 
iiire  it  a  plum,  a  cherry,  and  a  fig : 
Tkre  'i  a  good  grandam. 

Arth,  Good  my  mother,  peace ! 

1  would  that  I  were  low  laid  in  my  grave :  [Weeping} 
I  am  not  worth  this  coil  tliat  's  made  for  me. 

Eli  His  mother  shames  him  so,  poor  boy,  he  weeps. 

Const.  Now  shame  upon  you,  wheV  she  does,  or  no  ! 
Hi«  grasdam's  wrongs,  and  not  his  mother's  shames, 
Craw  those  heaven-moving  pearls  from  his  poor  eyes, 
Which  heaven  shall  take  in  nature  of  a  fee  : 
Ay,  with  these  crystal  beads  shall  heaven  be  brib'd 
To  clo  him  justice,  and  revenge  on  you. 

EH.  Then  monstrous  slanderer  of  heaven  and  earth  ! 

Const,  Thou  monstrous  injurer  of  hoaven  and  earth  ! 
CaU  HOC  me  slanderer  :  thou,  and  thine,  usurp 
The  dominations,  royalties,  and  rights. 
Of  this  oppressed  boy.*  thy  eld'st  son's  son, 
hiortonate  in  nothing  but  in  thee : 
Thy  aiD9  are  visited  on  this  poor  child ; 
Tbe  canon  of  the  law  is  laid  on  him. 
Being  bat  the  second  generation 
BerBOT«l  from  thy  sin-conceiving  womb. 

£  John.  Bedlam,  have  done. 

Const.  I  have  but  this  to  say,— 

Tliir  he  is  not  only  plagued  for  her  sin, 
Bt!  God  hath  made  her  sin  and  her,  the  plague 
Oi  this  removed  ifsue,  plagu'd  for  her, 
A^d  with  her  plague  her  sin :  his  injury 
Her  ifijttry  the  beadle  to  her  sin^ 
AJ  piint.«h'd  in  the  person  of  this  child, 
A^d  all  for  her,  a  plague  upon  her  ! 

Eli  Thou  unadvised  scold.  I  can  produce 
A  vr.ll,  that  bars  the  title  of  thy  son. 

C<mjf .  Ay,  who  doubts  that  ?  a  will !  a  wicked  will ; 
A  voQun's  will :  a  canker'd  grandam's  will ! 

K.  Phi.  Peace,  lady  !  pause,  or  be  more  temperate. 
ft  il  befceems  this  presence,  to  cry  aim' 
To  these  ill-tuned  repetitions.—- 
Snme  trumpet  summon  hither  to  the  walls 
Tbe^e  men  of  Angiers :  let  us  hear  them  speak, 
^*hve  title  they  admit,  Arthur's  or  John's. 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  Citizens  upon  the  wdls. 

Cit.  Who  is  it,  that  hath  wam'd*  us  to  the  walla  ? 

I.  Phi.  'Tis  France,  for  England. 

K.  /o&a.  England,  for  itself. 

V9!i  men  of  Angiers,  and  my  loving  subjects,— 

K.  Phi.  You  loving  men  of  Angiers,  Arthur's  subjects, 
Our  trumpet  eall'd  ycu  to  this  gentle  parle. 

i  John.  For  our  adTantage ;  therefore,  hear  us  firsts— 
T^  flags  of  France,  that  are  advanced  here 
Before  the  eye  and  prospect  of  your  town, 
Hivf  hither  roareh'd  to  your  endamagement : 
The  eannons  nave  their  bowels  full  of  wrath, 
W  ready  mounted  are  Uiey,  to  spit  forth 
Tkir  iron  indignation  'gainiBt  your  walls : 


All  preparation  for  a  bloody  siege, 

And  merciless  proceeding  by  these  French, 

Come  'fore*  your  city's  eyes,  your  winking  gates; 

And,  but  for  our  approach,  those  sleeping  stonesi 

That  as  a  waist  do  girdle  you  about. 

By  the  compulsion  of  their  ordnance 

By  this  time  from  their  fixed  beds  of  lime 

Had  been  dishabited,  and  wide  havoc  made 

For  bloody  power  to  rush  upon  your  peace. 

But,  on  the  sight  of  us,  your  lawful  king. 

Who  painfully,  with  much  expedient  march. 

Have  brought  a  countercheck  before  your  gates. 

To  save  unsoratch'd  your  city's  threaten'd  cheeka, 

Behold,  the  French  amaz'd  vouchsafe  a  parle ; 

And  now,  instead  of  bullets  vrrapp'd  in  fire, 

To  make  a  s^^aking  fever  in  your  walls^ 

They  shoot  but  calm  words,  folded  up  m  smoke, 

To  make  a  faithless  error  in  your  ears : 

Which  trust  accordingly,  kind  citizens. 

And  let  us  in,  your  king ;  whose  labour'd  spirits, 

Forwearied  in  this  action  of  swift  speed, 

Crave  harbourage  withkn  your  city  walls. 

K.  Phi,  When  I  have  said,  make  answer  to  us  both 
Lo !  in  this  right  hand,  whose  protection 
Is  most  divinely  vow'd  upon  the  right 
Of  him  it  holds,  stands  young  Plantagenet, 
Son  to  the  elder  brother  of  this  man, 
And  king  o'er  him,  and  all  that  he  enjoys. 
For  this  down-trodden  equity,  we  tread 
In  warlike  march  these  greens  before  your  town; 
Being  no  farther  enemy  to  you. 
Than  the  constraint  of  hospitable  zeal,  / 

In  the  relief  of  this  oppressed  child. 
Religiously  provokes.     Be  pleased,  theny 
To  pay  that  duty  which  you  truly  owe. 
To  him  that  owes*  it,  namely,  this  young  prinoe ; 
And  then  our  arms,  like  to  a  muzzled  bear, 
Save  in  aspect,  have  all  offence  seal'd  up : 
Our  cannon's  malice  vainly  shall  be  spent 
Against  th'  invulnerable  clouds  of  heaven; 
And  with  a  blessed  and  unvex'd  retire, 
With  unhack'd  swords,  and  helmets  all  unbruis'd, 
We  will  bear  home  that  lusty  blood  again. 
Which  here  we  came  to  spout  against  your  town, 
And  leave  your  children,  wives,  and  you,  in  peace. 
But  if  you  fondly  pass  our  proffer'd  offer, 
'T  is  not  the  roundure'  of  your  old<-fac'd  walls 
Can  hide  you  from  our  messengers  of  war. 
Though  all  these  English,  and  their  discipline. 
Were  harbour'd  in  their  rude  circumference. 
Then,  tell  us ;  shall  your  city  call  us  lord. 
In  that  behalf  which  we  have  challeng'd  it. 
Or  shall  we  give  the  signal  to  our  rage, 
And  stalk  in  blood  to  our  possession  ? 

Cit.  In  brief,  we  are  the  king  of  England's  subjects : 
For  him.  and  in  his  right,  we  hold  this  town. 

K.  John,  Acknowledge  then  the  king,  and  let  me  in. 

Cit.  That  can  we  not :  but  he  that  proves  the  king, 
To  him  will  we  prove  loyal :  till  that  time. 
Have  we  ramm'd  up  our  gates  against  the  world. 

K,  John.  Doth  not  the  crown  of  England  prove  the 
And,  if  not  that,  I  bring  you  witnesses,  [king  ? 

Twice  fifleen  thousand  hearts  of  England's  breed,— 

Bast,  Bastards,  and  else.  [Asid^} 

K.  John.  To  verify  our  title  with  their  lives. 

K,  Phi.  As  many,  and  aswell4)om  bloods  as  those,— « 

Bos/.  Some  bastards,  too.  [Asiae.^ 

K.  Phi,  Stand  in  his  face  to  contradict  hia  claim. 
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Cit,  Till  you  oomponnd  whose  right  is  worthiest, 
•We  for  the  worthiest  hold  ithe  right  from  both. 

K.  John,  Then  God  forgive  the  sins  of  all  those  souls, 
That  to  their  everlasting  residence 
Before  the  dew  of  evening  fall  shall  fleet, 
In  dreadful  trial  of  our  kingdom's  king ! 

K.  Phi.  Amen,  Amen. — Mount,  chevaliers !  to  arms ! 

Bast,  St.  George,  that  swlng'd  the  dragon,  and  e'er 
since. 
Sits  on  his  horseback  at  mine  hostess'  door, 
Teach  us  some  fence !   [To  Austria.]   Sirrah,  were  I 

at  home, 
At  your  den,  sirrah,  with  your  lioness, 
I  would  set  an  ox-head  to  your  lion's  hide, 
And  make  a  monster  of  you. 

Aust.  Peace !  no  more. 

Batt,  0  !  tremble,  for  you  hear  the  lion  roar. 

K,  John.  Up  higher  to  the  plain ;  where  we  '11  set 
forth 
In  best  appointment  all  our  regiments. 

Bast.  Speed,  then,  to  take  advantage  of  the  field. 

K,  Phi.  It  shall  be  so  ^--ITo  Lewis.]   and  at  the 
other  hill 
Conunand  the  rest  to  stand. — God  and  our  right ! 

[Exetmt, 

SCENE  II^The  Same. 

Alarums  and  Excursions  ;  then  a  Retreat,    Enter  a 
French  Herald,  with  trumpets,  to  the  gates. 

F.  Her.  You  men  of  Angiers,  open  wide  your  gates, 
And  let  young  Arthur,  duke  of  Bretagne,  in. 
Who  by  the  hand  of  France  this  day  hath  made 
Much  work  for  tears  in  many  an  English  mother. 
Whose  sons  lie  scatter'd  on  the  bleeding  ground : 
Many  a  i^idow's  husband  grovelling  lies, 
Coldly  embracing  the  discolour'd  earth, 
And  victory,  with  little  loss,  doth  play 
Upon  the  dancing  banners  of  the  French, 
Who  are  at  hand,  triumphantly  display'd, 
To  enter  conquerors,  and  to  proclaim 
Arthur  of  Bretagne,  England's  king^  and  yours. 
Enter  an  English  Herald,  wUh  trumpets. 

E.  Her.  Rejoice,  you  men  of  Angiers,  ring  your  bells : 
King  John,  your  king  and  England's,  doth  approach. 
Commander  of  this  hot  malicious  day. 
Their  armours,  that  mareh'd  hence  so  silver-bright, 
Hither  return  all  gilt  with  Frenchmen's  blood. 
There  stuck  no  plume  in  any  English  crest. 
That  is  remov'd  by  any  staff  of  France : 
Our  colours  do  return  in  those  same  hands, 
That  did  display  them  when  we  first  mardi'd  forth ; 
And,  like  a  jolly  troop  of  huntsmen,  come 
Our  Insty  English,  all  with  purpled  hands, 
Dyed  in  the  dying  slaughter  of  their  foes. 
Open  your  gates,  and  give  the  victors  way. 

Cit.^  Heralds,  from  off  our  towers  we  might  behold, 
From  first  to  last,  the  onset  and  retire 
Of  both  your  armies ;  whose  equality 
By  our  best  eyes  cannot  be  censured ; 
Blood  hath  bought  blood,  and  blows  have  answer'd  blows; 
Strength  matoh'd  with  strength,  and  power  confronted 

power: 
Both  are  alike ;  and  both  alike  we  like. 
One  must  prove  greatest :  while  they  weigh  so  even, 
We  hold  our  town  for  neither,  yet  for  both. 
Enter,  at  one  side,  King  John,  with  his  potter,  Elikor, 

Blanch,  and  the  Bastard;  at  the  other,  King  Philip, 

Lkwis,  Austria,  andforus. 

*  The  folio  sitoo  thii  ftad  tho  othor  ipMclioa  with  tho  prolix  CH.  to  Himmv. 
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K,  John.  France^  hast  tho^  yet  more  blood  to  east 
away? 
Say,  shall  the  current  of  our  right  roam  on  ? 
Whose  passage,  vex'd  with  thy  impediment, 
Shall  leave  his  native  channel,  and  o'er-swell 
With  course  disturb'd  even  thy  oonflning  shores, 
Unless  thou  let  his  silver  waters  keep 
A  peaceful  progress  to  the  ocean.  [blood, 

K.  Phi.  England,  thou  hast  not  saVd  one  drop  o^ 
In  this  hot  trial,  more  than  we  of  France; 
Rather,  lost  more :  and  by  this  hand  I  swear, 
That  sways  the  earth  this  climate  overlooks, 
Before  we  will  lay  down  our  just-borne  arms, 
We  '11  put  thee  down,  'gainst  whom  these  arms  we  bea^ 
Or  add  a  royal  number  to  the  dead, 
Gracing  the  scroll,  that  telhs  of  this  war's  loss, 
With  slaughter  coupled  to  the  name  of  kings. 

Bast.  Ha !  majesty,  how  high  thy  glory  towers, 
When  the  rich  blood  of  kings  is  set  on  fire. 
0 !  now  doth  death  line  his  dead  chaps  with  steel ; 
The  swords  of  soldiers  are  his  teeth,  his  fangs ; 
And  now  he  feasts,  mousing  the  flesh  of  men, 
In  undetermin'd  differences  of  kings.— 
Why  stand  these  royal  fronts  amazed  thus  ? 
Cry,  havock,  kings  !  back  to  the  stained  field, 
You  equal  potent,  firey-kindled  spirits  ! 
Then  let  confusion  of  one  part  confirm 
The  other's  peace ;  till  then,  blows,  blood,  and  death  ! 

K.  John.  Whose  party  do  the  townsmen  yet  admit? 

JT.  Phi.  Speak,  citizens,  for  England  ^dio's  your 
king? 

Cit.  The  king  of  England,  when  we  know  the  king. 

K.  Phi.  Know  him  in  us,  that  here  hold  up  his  right 

K:  John.  In  us^  that  are  our  own  great  deputy, 
And  bear  procession  of  our  person  here ; 
Lord  of  our  presence,  Angiers,  and  of  you. 

Cit.  A  greater  power  than  we  denies  all  this ; 
And,  till  it  be  undoubted,  we  do  lock 
Our  former  scruple  in  our  strong-ban'd  gates, 
Kings  of  our  fear ;  until  our  fear,  resolv'd, 
Be  by  some  certain  king  purg'd  and  depos'd.  | 

Bast.  By  heaven,  these  scroylee'  of  Angiers  ^^^ 
you,  kings. 
And  stand  securely  on  their  battlements. 
As  in  a  theatre,  whence  they  gape  and  point 
At  your  industrious  scenes  and  acts  of  death. 
Your  royal  presences  be  rul'd  by  me : 
Do  like  the  mutines*  of  Jerusalem. 
Be  friends  awhile,  and  both  conjointly  bend 
Your  sharpest  deeds  of  malice  on  this  town. 
By  east  and  west  let  France  and  England  mount 
Their  battering  cannon,  chargM  to  the  inoutha, 
Till  their,  soul-fearing  clamours  have  brawi'd  down 
The  flinty  ribs  of  this  contemptuous  city : 
I  'd  play  incessantly  upon  these  jades, 
Even  till  unfenced  desolation 
Leave  them  as  naked  as  the  vulgar  air. 
That  done,  dissever  your  united  strengths. 
And  part  your  mingled  colours  once  again : 
Turn  face  to  face,  and  bloody  point  to  point ; 
Then,  in  a  moment,  fortune  shall  cull  forth 
Out  of  one  side  her  happy  minion, 
To  whom  in  favour  she  shall  give  tiie  day, 
And  kiss  him  with  a  glorious  victory. 
How  like  you  this  wild  counsel,  mighty  states  ? 
Smacks  it  not  something  of  the  policy  ? 

K.  John.  Now,  by  the  sky  that  hangs  abovs  our  heads 
I  like  it  well.— France,  shall  we  knit  oar  powsra, 
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iiid  lay  this  Angiers  even  with  the  groand, 
Tlsen,  after,  fight  who  shall  be  king  of  it  ? 

Bast.  An  if  thou  hast  the  mettle  of  a  king, 
Being  wrong'd  as  we  are  by  this  peevish  town, 
Tarn  Ihoji  the  mouth  of  thy  artillery, 
A<  we  will  oms,  against  these  saacy  walls ; 
Aad  when  that  we  have  dash'd  them  to  the  ground, 
Why.  then  defy  each  other,  and  pell-mell, 
Malre  work  npon  oorselves  for  heaven,  or  hell. 

K.  Phi.  Let  it  be  so. — Say,  where  will  you  assault. 

K.  John.  We  from  the  west  will  send  destruction 
I&to  this  city's  bosom. 

Augt.  I  from  the  north. 

K.  Phi.  Our  thunder  from  the  south, 

Snail  rain  their  drift  of  bullets  on  this  town. 

Bast.  0,  prudent  discipline  !     From  north  to  south, 
AuTiHa  and  France  shoot  in  each  other's  mouth. 

[Aside. 
I  11  itir  them  to  it. — ^Come,  away,  away  ! 

CU.  Hear  us,  great  kings :  vouchsafe  a  while  to  stay, 
kad  I  shall  show  you  peace,  and  fair-fac'd  league ; 
Win  you  this  dty  without  stroke,  or  wound ; 
fi'escae  those  breathing  lives  to  die  in  beds. 
That  here  oome  s^rifioes  for  the  field. 
PerscTcr  not,  but  hear  me,  mighty  kings. 

A'.  John.  Speak  on,  with  favour :  we  are  bent  to  hear. 

Cit.  That  daughter  there  of  Spain,  the  lady  Blanch, 
h  niece'  to  England  :  look  upon  the  years 
Of  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  and  that  lovely  maid. 
\f  ]{L«ty  love  should  go  in  quest  of  beauty, 
Wh'^re  Ehould  he  find  it  fairer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
t'  2«l1oii8  love  should  go  in  search  of  virtue, 
V\mk  should  he  find  it  purer  than  in  Blanch  ? 
If  lore  ambitious  sought  a  match  of  birth, 
Whoie  ▼eins  bound  richer  blood  than  lady  Blanch? 
Such  as  she  is,  in  beauty,  virtue,  birth, 
is  the  jonng  Dauphin  every  way  complete : 
If  iwt  complete  of,*  say,  he  ia  not  she ; 
kni  sht  a«ain  wants  nothing,  to  name  want, 
I:'  v&nt  it  be  not,  that  she  is  not  he  : 
Hf  li  the  half  part  of  a  blessed  man, 
Lrft  to  be  finbhed  hy  such  a'  she ; 
And  »he  a  fieiir  divided  excellence, 
Whft«e  fulness  of  perfection  lies  in  him. 
0!  two  such  silver  currents,  when  they  join, 
U»  glorify  the  banks  that  bound  them  in ; 
Afid  two  such  shores  to  two  such  streams  made  one, 
T^o  such  .controlling  bounds  shall  you  be,  kings, 
T-  thf se  two  princes,  if  you  marry  them. 
riius  anion  shall  do  more  than  battery  can 
T<  oar  fast-closed  gates ;  for,  at  this  match, 
^]  h  swifter  spleen  than  powder  can  enforce, 
r>'  mouth  of  passage  shall  we  fling  wide  ope, 
AaI  give  you  entrance ;  but,  without  this  match, 
rtk*  SL-a  enraged  is  not  half  so  deaf, 
Imf.  more  confident,  mountains  and  rocks 
M3fe  free  from  motion :  no,  not  deaiu  himself 
U  mortal  fury  half  so  peremptory, 
Ai  ve  to  keep  this  dty. 

Bwf .  Here  ^s  a  stay, 

T^  »hak««  the  rotten  carcase  of  old  death 
•>ji  of  his  r«§9B  !     Here 's  a  large  mouth,  indeed, 
Tliu  fcpits  forth  death,  and  mountains,  rocks,  and  seas ; 
Inks  BA  f(^niiiiarly  of  roaring  lions. 
As  m^ids  of  thirterai  do  of  puppy-dogs, 
^st  cannoneer  begot  this  lusty  blocd  ? 
H«  speaks  plain  cannon-fire,  and  smoke,  and  bounce ; 
He  :irw  the  bastinado  with  his  tongue : 
*)«  ears  are  cudgell'd ;  not  a  word  of  his, 
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But  buficts  better  than  a  fist  of  France. 
Zounds  !  I  was  never  so  bethump'd  with  words, 
Since  I  first  cali'd  my  brother's  father  dad. 

Eli.  Sou,  list  to  this  conjimction ;  make  this  match , 
Give  with  our  niece  a  dowry  large  enough, 
For  by  this  knot  thou  shalt  so  surely  tie 
Thy  now  unsur'd  assurance  to  the  crown. 
That  yond'  green  boy  shall  have  no  sun  to  ripe 
The  bloom  that  promiseth  a  mighty  fruit. 
I  see  a  yielding  in  the  looks  of  France ; 
Mark,  how  they  whisper :  urge  them  yi\alt  their  80u!t 
Are  capable  of  this  ambition. 
Lest  zeal,  now  melted  by  the  windy  breath 
Of  soft  petitions,  pity,  and  remorse. 
Cool  and  congeal  again  to  what  it  was. 

Cit.  Why  answer  not  the  double  majesties 
This  friendly  treaty  of  our  threaten'd  town  ? 

K.  Phi.  Speak  England  first,  that  hath  been  forwaid 
first 
To  speak  unto  this  city :  what  say  you  ? 

K.  John.  If  that  the  Dauphin  there,  thy  princely  son, 
Can  in  this  book  of  beauty  read,  I  love. 
Her  dowry  shall  weigh  equal  with  a  queen : 
For  Anjou,  and  fair  Touraine,  Maine,  PoictierB, 
And  all  that  we  upon  this  side  the  sea, 
(Except  this  city  now  by  us  besieg'd) 
Find  liable  to  our  crown  and  dignity. 
Shall  gild  her  bridal  bed,  and  make  her  ridh 
In  titles,  honours,  and  promotions. 
As  she  in  beauty,  education,  blood. 
Holds  hand  with  any  princess  of  the  world.  [face. 

K.  Phi.  What  sa/st  thou,  boy  ?  look  in  the  lady's 

Lew.  I  do,  my  lord ;  and  in  her  eye  I  find 
A  wonder,  or  a  wondrous  miracle. 
The  shadow  of  myself  formM  in  ner  eye. 
Which,  being  but  the  shadow  of  your  son, 
Becomes  a  sun,  and  makes  your  son  a  shadow. 
I  do  protect,  I  've  never  lov'd  myself. 
Till  now  infixed  I  behold  myself 
Drawn  in  the  fiattering  table  of  her  eye. 

[Whispers  vfith  Blanch. 

Bast.  Drawn  in  the  flattering  table  of  her  eye, 
Hang'd  in  the  frowning  wrinkle  of  her  brow. 
And  quartered  in  her  heart,  he  doth  espy 

Himself  love's  traitor :  this  is  pity  now. 
That  hang'd,  and  drawn,  and  quarter'd,  there  should  be^ 
In  such  a  love,  so  vile  a  lout  as  he. 

Blanch.  My  unple's  will  in  this  respect  is  mine : 
If  he  see  aught  in  you,  that  makes  him  like. 
That  any  thing  he  sees,  which  moves  his  liking, 
I  can  with  ease  translate  it  to  my  will ; 
Or  if  you  will,  to  speak  more  properly, 
I  will  enforce  it  easily  to  my  love. 
Farther  I  will  not  flatter  you,  my  lord. 
That  all  I  see  in  you  is  worthy  love. 
Than  this, — ^that  nothing  do  I  see  in  you. 
Though  churlish  thoughts  themselves  diould  be  your 

judge. 
That  I  ciEin  find  should  merit  any  hate. 

£.  John.  What  say  these  young  ones  ?    What  say 
you,  my  niece  ? 

Blanch.  That  she  is  bound  in  honour  still  to  do 
What  you  in  wisdom  still  vouchsafe  to  say. 

K.  John.  Speak  then,  prince  Dauphin :  can  you  love 
this  lady? 

Lew.  Nay,  ask  me  if  I  can  refrain  from  love. 
For  I  do  love  her  most  unfeignedly. 

K.  John.  Then  do  I  give  Volquessen^  Touraine,  Maine^ 
Poiotiers,  and  Anjou,  these  five  provmoes, 
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With  her  to  thee ;  and  this  addition  more, 
Full  tliirty  thousand  marlcs  of  English  coin«— 
Philip  of  France,  if  thou  be  pleas'd  withal, 
Command  thy  son  and  daughter  to  join  hands. 

K.  Phi.   It  likes  us  well. — Young  princes,   close 
your  hands.  [They  join  hands.^ 

Aust.  And  your  lips  too ;  for,  I  am  well-assur'd, 
That  I  did  so,  when  I  was  first  assured*. 

K.  Phi.  Now,  citizens  of  Anglers,  ope  your  gates, 
Let  in  that  amity  which  you  have  made; 
For  at  saint  Mary's  chapel  presently 
The  rit«s  of  marriage  shall  be  solemnizM.— 
Is  not  the  lady  Constance  in  this  troop  ? 
I  know,  she  is  not ;  for  this  match,  made  up, 
Her  presence  would  have  interrupted  much. 
Where  is  she  and  her  eon  ?  tell  me,  who  knows. 

Lew.  She  is  sad  and  passionate  at  your  highness'  tent. 

K.  Phi,  And,  by  my  faith,  this  league,  that  we  have 
Will  give  her  sadness  very  little  cure. —  [made. 

Brother  of  England,  how  may  we  content 
This  widowM  lady  ?    In  her  right  we  came, 
Which  we,  God  knows,  have  tum'd  another  way, 
To  our  own  vantage. 

K.  John.  We  will  heal  up  all ; 

For  we  Ul  create  young  Arthur  duke  of  Bretagne, 
And  earl  of  Richmond,  and  this  rich  fair  town 
We  make  him  lord  of. — Call  the  lady  Constance : 
Some  speedy  messenger  bid  her  repair 
To  our  solemnity. — I  trust  we  shall, 
If  not  fill  up  the  measure  of  her  will, 
Yet  in  some  measure  satisfy  her  so, 
That  we  shall  stop  her  exclamation. 
Go  we,  as  well  as  haste  will  suffer  us. 
To  this  unlocked  for.  unprepared  pomp. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Baattard.-^ne  Citizens  retire 
from  the  lodls. 

Bast.  Mad  world  !  mad  kings !  mad  composition  ! 


John,  to  stop  Arthur's  title  in  the  whole, 

Hath  willingly  departed  with  a  part ; 

And  France,  whose  armour  conscience  bucUed  on, 

Whom  zeal  and  charity  brought  to  the  field, 

As  God's  own  soldier,  rounded'  in  the  ear 

With  that  same  purpose-changer,  that  sly  dcTil, 

That  broker  that  still  breaks  the  pate  of  faith, 

That  daily  break-vow,  he  that  wins  of  all, 

Of  kings,  of  beggars,  old  men,  young  men,  maids,— 

Who  having  no  external  thing  to  lose 

But  the  word  maid,— cheats  the  poor  maid  of  that ; 

That  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling  oonunodity^— 

Commodity,  the  bias  of  the  world ; 

The  world,  who  of  itself  is  poised  well, 

Made  to  run  even,  upon  even  ground, 

Till  this  advantage,  this  vile  drawing  bias, 

This  sway  of  motion,  this  commodity. 

Makes  it  take  head  from  all  indiffereney, 

From  all  direction,  purpose,  course,  intent : 

And  this  same  bias,  this  commodity, 

This  bawd,  this  broker,  this  all -changing  ^roid, 

Clapp'd  on  the  outward  eye  of  fickle  France, 

Hath  drawn  him  from  his  own  determin'd  aim*, 

From  a  resolv'd  and  honourable  war, 

To  a  most  base  and  vile-concluded  peace. 

And  why  rail  I  on  this  commodity : 

But  for  because  he  hath  not  woo*d  me  yet : 

Not  that  I  have  no'  power  to  clutch  my  hand, 

When  his  fair  angels  would  salute  my  palm; 

But  for  my  hand,  as  ujlattempted  yet. 

Like  a  poor  beggar,  raileth  on  the  rich. 

Well,  whiles  I  am  a  beggar,  I  will  rail. 

And  say,  there  is  no  sin,  but  to  be  rich ; 

And  being  rich,  my  virtue  then  shall  be, 

To  say,  there  is  no  vice  but  beggary. 

Since  kings  break  faith  upon  commodity, 

Gain,  be  my  lord,  for  I  will  worship  thee.  [Eat 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  L— The  Same.    The  French  King's  Tent. 

Enter  Constanc£,  Arthur,  and  Salisbury. 
Const.  Gone  to  be  married  ?  gone  to  swear  a  peace  ? 
Fal8e  blood  to  false  blood  join'd  !    Gone  to  be  friends  ? 
Shall  Lewis  have  Blanch,  and  Blanch  those  provinces? 
[t  is  not  so :  thou  haFt  miFspoke,  misheard : 
Be  well  advis'd,  tell  o'er  thy  tale  again : 
[t  cannot  be ;  thou  dost  but  say  't  is  so. 
I  trust,  I  may  not  trust  thee,  for  thy  word 
Is  but  the  vain  breath  of  a  common  man : 
Believe  me,  I  do  not  believe  thee,  man : 
I  have  a  king's  oath  to  the  contrary. 
Thou  shalt  be  punish'd  for  thus  frighting  me, 
For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 
OpprcFs'd  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  full  of  fears : 
A  widow,  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 
A  woman,  naturally  born  to  fears ; 
And  though  thou  now  confess,  thou  didst  but  jest, 
With  my  vex'd  spirits,  I  cannot  take  a  truce. 
But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  all  this  day. 
What  dost  thou  mean  by  shaking  of  thy  head  ? 
Whv  dost  thou  look  im  sadly  on  my  son  ? 
What  means  that  hand  upon  that  breast  of  thine? 
Why  holds  thine  eye  that  lamentable  rheum. 
Like  a  proud  river  peering  o'er  his  bounds  ? 


Be  these  sad  signs  confirmers  of  thy  words  ? 
Then  speak  again ;  not  all  thy  former  tale, 
But  this  one  word,  whether  thy  tale  be  true. 

Sal.  As  true,  as,  I  believe,  you  think  them  false, 
That  give  you  cause  to  prove  my  saying  true. 

Const.  0 !  if  thou  teach  me  to  believe  this  sorrow, 
Teach  thou  this  sorrow  how  to  make  n;e  die; 
And  let  belief  and  life  encounter  so. 
As  doth  the  fury  of  two  desperate  men, 
Which  in  the  very  meeting  fall,  and  die.— > 
Lewis  marry  Blanch  !    O,  boy  f  then  where  art  thouf 
France  friend  with  England  !  what  becomes  of  me  ?^ 
Fellow,  be  gone ;  I  cannot  brook  thy  sight : 
This  news  hath  made  thee  a  most  ugly  man. 

Sal.  What  other  harm  have  I,  good  lady.  done. 
But  spoke  the  harm  that  is  by  others  done  r 

Const.  Which  harm  within  itself  so  heinous  is, 
As  it  makes  harmful  all  that  speak  of  it. 

Arth.  I  do  beseech  you,  madam,  be  content. 

Const.  If  thou,  that  bidd'st  me  be  content,  weit 
grim. 
Ugly,  and  slanderous  to  thy  mothers  womb. 
Full  of  unpleasing  blots,  unsightl3r'  stains. 
Lame,  foolish,  crooked^  swart,  prodigious, 
Patched  with  foul  moles^  and  eye-oflfending  marks 
I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 
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H  thf  n  I  should  not  love  thee ;  no,  nor  thou 
ScoMJic  thy  great  birth,  nor  deserve  a  crown. 
oat  thou  art  fair ,-  and  at  thy  birth,  dear  boy, 
Nitare  and  fortune  join'd  to  make  thee  great : 
l>:'natare^s  gifts  thou  may'st  with  lilies  boast, 
Aod  with  the  half-blown  rose.    But  fortune,  0  ! 
S.*ie  ]»  corrupted,  chang'd,  and  won  from  thee : 
Sj'  adulterates  hourly  with  thine  uncle  John ; 
ADd  with  her  golden  hand  hath  piuck'd  on  Fraaoe 
To  tread  down  fair  respect  of  sovereignty, 
Vnd  made  his  majesty  the  bawd  to  theirs. 
^■zDce  is  a  bawd  to  fortune,  and  king  John ; 
That  strumpet  fortune,  that  usurping  John  ! — 
feil  me,  thou  fellow,  is  not  France  forsworn? 
LBvenom  him  with  words,  or  get  thee  gone, 
KtA  leave  thoae  woes  alone,  which  1  alone 
km  bound  to  under-bear. 

Sai.  Pardon  me,  madam, 

may  not  go  without  you  to  the  kings. 

Const.  Thou  may'st,  thou  shalt :  I  will  not  go  with 

thee, 
will  instruet  my  sorrows  to  be  proud, 
*^or  grief  is  proud,  and  makes  his  owner  stoop! 
*ro  me,  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 
.?t  kings  assemble ;  for  my  grief 's  so  great, 
fhat  no  rapporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
2w.  hold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrows  sit ; 
iere  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  oome  bow  to  it. 

[She  sits  on  the  ground. 

Enter  King  JoRN,  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Blanch, 
Elinor,  Bastardy  Austru,  and  AttendarUs. 

K.  Phi.  'T  is  true,  fair  daughter;  and  this  blessed 
Iyer  in  France  shall  bo  kept  festival :  [day, 

^0  solemnize  this  day,  the  glorious  sun 
tays  in  his  oourae,  and  plays  the  alchymist, 
'unung,  with  splendour  of  his  precious  eye, 
'he  meagre  cloddy  earth  to  glittering  gold  : 
^he  yearly  course,  that  brings  this  day  about, 
•ball  never  see  it  but  a  holyday. 

Const.  A  wicked  day,  and  not  a  holy  day !  [Rising, 
rbat  hath  this  day  deserVd  ?  what  hath  it  done, 
'bat  it  in  golden  letters  should  be  set, 
^mong  the  high  tides,  in  the  calendar  ? 
!ay.  rather,  turn  this  day  out  of  the  week; 
liis  day  of  shame,  oppression,  perjury : 
(r  if  it  must  stand  still,  let  wives  with  child 
Fay,  that  their  burdens  may  not  fall  this  day, 
Lst  that  their  hopes  prodigiously  be  crossed : 
&t  od'  this  day,  let  seamen  fear  no  wreck ; 
\  bargains  break,  that  are  not  this  day  made ; 
liis  day  ail  things  begun  come  to  ill  end ; 
Y-a,  faith  itself  to  hollow  falsehood  change  ! 

K.  Phi.  By  hearen,  lady,  you  shall  have  no  cause 
T  curse  the  fair  prooeedings  of  tills  day. 
Hve  1  not  pawn'd  to  you  my  majesty? 

?onst.  You  have  beguil'd  me  with  a  counterfeit, 
R«enibling  majesty,  which,  being  touched  and  tried, 
Pnres  valueless.     You  are  forsworn,  forsworn ; 
Tv  came  in  arms  to  spiU  mine  enemies'  blood, 
6a.  now  in  arms  you  strengthen  it  with  yours : 
Tb<  grappling  rigour,  and  rough  frown  of  war, 
^  eld  in  amity  and  faint  in*  peace. 
Afidonr  oppression  hath  made  up  this  league.— 
Arm  arm,  yon  heavens,  against  these  perjured  kings ! 
A  wiow  cries  :  be  husband  to  me,  heavess ! 
I^'t  v>t  the  hours  of  this  ungodly  day 
^eaiout  the  day  in  peace ;  but,  ere  sunset, 
^  amed  discord  'twixt  these  perjur'd  kings  ! 
Hcarne!  O,  hear  me! 

« EiBipt  M.    ■  paiattd :  in  f.  •     'him:  Im  1  •. 


Avst.  Lady  Constance,  peace ! 

Const,  War !  war !  no  peace !  peace  is  to  me  a  wr  \ 
0,  Lymoges  !  0,  Austria  !  thou  dost  shame 
That  bloody  spoil :   thou  slave,   thou  wretch,  thf  « 

coward; 
Thou  little  valiant,  great  in  villainy ! 
Thou  ever  strong  upon  the  stronger  side  ! 
Thou  fortune's  champion,  that  dost  never  fight 
But  when  her  humorous  ladyship  is  by 
To  teach  thee  safety !  thou  art  perjur'd  too 
And  sooth'et  up  greatness.    What  a  fool  art  thou, 
A  ramping  fool,  to  brag,  and  stamp,  and  swear, 
Upon  my  party  !     Thou  cold-blooded  slave. 
Hast  thou  not  spoke  like  thunder  on  my  side  ? 
Been  sworn  my  soldier  ?  bidding  me  depend 
Upon  thy  stars,  thy  fortune,  and  thy  strength  ? 
And  dost  thou  now  fall  over  to  my  foes  ? 
Thou  wear  a  lion's  hide !  doff  it  for  shame, 
And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs. 

Atist,  0,  that  a  man  should  speak  those  words  to  me  I 

Bast,  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs 

Aust.  Thou  daPst  not  say  so,  villain,  for  thy  life. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  those  recreant  limbs 

K,  John.  We  like  not  this :  thou  dost  forget  thyself 
Enter  Pandulph. 

K.  Phi.  Here  comes  the  holy  legate  of  the  pope. 

Pand.  Hail,  you  anointed  deputies  of  heaven. 
To  thee,  king  John,  my  holy  errand  is. 
1  Pandulph,  of  fair  Milan  cardinal, 
And  from  Pope  Innocent  the  legate  here, 
Do  in  his  name  religiously  demand. 
Why  thou  against  the  church,  our  holy  mother, 
So  wilfully  dost  spurn ;  and,  force  perforce, 
Keep  Stephen  Langton,  chosen  archbishop 
Of  Canterbury,  from  that  holy  see  ? 
This,  in  our  'foresaid  holy  father's  name, 
Pope  Innocent,  I  do  demand  of  thee. 

K.  John.  MPiat  earthly  name  to  interrogatories 
Can  task  the  free  breath  of  a  sacred  king  ? 
Thou  canst  not,  cardinal,  devise  a  name 
So  slight,  unworthy,  and  ridiculous, 
To  charge  me  to  an  answer,  as  the  pope. 
Tell  him  this  tale ;  and  from  the  mouth  of  England^ 
Add  thus  much  more, — ^that  no  Italian  priest 
Shall  tithe  or  toll  in  our  dominions ; 
But  as  we  under  heaven  are  supreme  head, 
So,  under  heaven,'  that  great  supremacy. 
Where  we  do  reign,  we  will  alone  uphold. 
Without  th'  assistance  of  a  mortal  hand. 
So  tell  the  pope ;  all  reverence  set  apart 
To  him,  and  his  usurp'd  authority. 

K.  Phi.  Brother  of  England,  you  blaspheme  in  this. 

K.  John.  Though  you,  and  all  the  kings  of  Christen* 
dom, 
Are  led  so  grossly  by  this  meddling  priest. 
Dreading  the  curse  that  money  may  buy  out, 
And,  by  the  merit  of  vile  gold,  dross,  dust. 
Purchase  corrupted  pardon  of  a  man, 
Who,  in  that  sale,  sells  pardon  from  himself; 
Though  you,  and  all  the  rest,  so  grossly  led. 
This  juggling  witchcraft  with  revenue  cherish, 
Yet  I,  alone,  alone  do  me  oppose 
Against  the  pope,  and  count  his  friends  niy  foes. 

Pand.  Then,  by  the  lawful  power  that  I  have, 
Thou  shalt  stand  enrs'd,  and  excommunicate : 
And  blessed  shall  he  be,  that  doth  revolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  an  heretic ; 
And  meritorious  shall  that  hand  be  call^, 
Canonised  and  worshipp'd  as  a  saint, 
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That  takes  away  by  any  secret  course 
Thy  hateful  life. 

Const.  0 !  lawful  let  it  be, 

That  I  have  room  with  Rome  to  curse  awhile. 
Good  father  Cardinal,  cry  thou  amen 
To  my  keen  curseF :  for  without  my  wrong 
There  is  no  tongue  hath  power  to  curse  him  right. 

Pand.  There 's  law  and  warrant,  lady,  for  my  curse. 

Const.  And  for  mine  too :  when  law  can  do  no  right. 
Let  it  be  lawful  that  law  bar  no  wrong. 
Law  cannot  give  my  child  his  kingdom  here, 
For  he  that  holds  his  kingdom  holds  the  law : 
Therefore,  since  law  itself  is  perfect  wrong. 
How  can  the  law  forbid  my  tongue  to  curse  ? 

Pand.  Philip  of  France,  on  peril  of  a  curse. 
Let  go  the  hand  of  that  arch-heretic, 
And  raise  the  power  of  France  upon  his  head, 
Unless  he  do  submit  himself  to  Rome. 

Eli.  Look'st  thou  pale,  France  ?  do  not  let  go  thy 
hand. 

Const.  Look  to  that,  devil,  lest  that  France  repent, 
And  by  disjoining  hands  hell  lose  a  soul. 

Aust.  King  Philip,  listen  to  the  cardinal. 

Bast.  And  hang  a  calfs-skin  on  his  recreant  limbs. 

Avst.  Well,  ruffian,  I  must  pocket  up  these  wrongs, 
Because — 

Bast.        Your  breeches  best  may  carry  them. 

K.  John.  Philip,  what  say*st  thou  to  the  cardinal  ? 

Const.  What  should  he  say,  but  as  the  cardinal  ? 

Lew.  Bethink  you,  father  ]  for  the  difference 
Is  purchase  of  a  heavy  curse  from  Rome, 
Oi  the  light  loss  of  England  for  a  friend : 
Forego  the  easier. 

Blanch.  That 's  the  curse  of  Rome. 

Const.  0  Lewis,  stand  fast!  the  devil  tempts  thee 
here. 
In  likeneFS  uf  a  new  uptrimmed'  bride. 

Blanch.  The  lady  Constance  speaks  not^rom  her  faith, 
But  from  her  need. 

Const.  0 !  if  thou  grant  my  need, 

Which  only  lives  but  by  the  death  of  faith. 
That  need  must  needs  infer  this  principle, 
That  faith  would  live  again  by  death  of  need : 
0 !  then,  tread  down  my  need,  and  faith  mounts  up ; 
.Keep  my  need  up,  and  faith  is  trodden  down. 

K.  John.  The  king  is  mov'd,  and  answers  not  to  this. 

Const.  0 !  be  removed  from  him,  and  answer  well. 

Aust.  Do  so,  king  Philip :  hang  no  more  in  doubt. 

fBast.  Hang  nothing  but  a  calf 's-skin,  most  sweet  lout. 

iK.  Phi.  I  am  perplex'd,  and  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pand.  What  canst  thou  say,  but  will  perplex  thee 
more, 
Hft^hou  stand  excommunicate,  and  eurs'd? 

JC.  Phi.  Good  reverend  father,  make  my  person  yours, 
And  tell  me  how  you  would  bestow  yourself. 
This  royal  hand  and  mine  are  newly  knit, 
And  the  conjunction  of  our  inward  souls 
Married  in  league,  coupled  and  link'd  together 
With  all  rdigioos  strength  of  sacred  vows; 
'JDie  latest  (breath  that  gave  the  sound  of  words. 
Was  deep-sworn  faith,  peace,  amity,  true  love, 
Between  our  kingdoms,  and  our  royal  selves; 
And  even  before  this  truce,  but  new  before, 
No  longer  than  we  well  could  wash  our  hands, 
To  clap  this  royal  bai^ain  up  of  peace. 
Heaven  knows,  they  were  besmeaHd  and  overstain'd 
With  slaughter's -pencil ;  where  revenge  did  paint 
The  fearful  dtffcrenee  of  incensed  kings : 
And  shall  these  hanfls,  so  lately  porg'd  of  blood, 


So  newly  joined  in  love,  so  strong  in  both. 

Unyoke  this  seizure,  and  this  kind  regreet  ? 

Play  fast  and  loose  with  faith  ?  so  jest  with  hearen. 

Make  such  unconstant  children  of  ourselves, 

As  now  again  to  snatch  our  palm  from  palm ; 

Unswear  faith  sworn ;  and  on  the  marriage  bed 

Of  smiling  peace  to  march  a  bloody  host, 

And  make  a  riot  on  the  gentle  brow 

Of  true  sincerity?    0!  holy  sir. 

My  reverend  father,  let  it  not  be  so : 

Out  of  your  grace,  devise,  ordain,  impose 

Some  gentle  order,  and  then  we  shall  be  bless'd 

To  do  your  pleasure,  and  continue  frienda. 

Pand.  All  form  is  formless,  order  orderleas, 
Save  what  is  opposite  to  England's  love. 
Therefore,  to  arms !  be  champion  of  our  diureh| 
Or  let  the  church,  our  mother,  breathe  her  ciirse| 
A  mother's  curse,  on  her  revolting  son. 
France,  thou  may'st  hold  a  serpent  by  the  tongne, 
A  eaged*  lion  by  the  mortal  paw, 
A  fasting  tiger  safer  by  the  tooth, 
Than  keep  in  peace  that  hand  which  thou  doet  hold. 

K.  Pii.  I  may  disjoin  my  hand,  but  not  my  faith. 

Pand.  So  mak'st  Uiou  faith  an  enemy  to  faith; 
And,  like  a  civil  war,  set'st  oath  to  oath, 
Thy  tongue  against  thy  tongue.    0 !  let  thy  tow 
First  made  to  heaven,  first  be  to  heaven  perform'd ; 
That  is.  to  be  the  champion  of  our  church. 
What  since  thou  swoHst  is  sworn  against  thysell^ 
And  may  not  be  performed  by  thyself: 
For  that,  which  thou  hast  sworn  to  do  amiss, 
Is  not  amiss  when  it  is  truly  done ; 
And  being  not  done,  where  doing  tends  to  ill, 
The  truth  is  then  most  done  not  doing  it. 
The  better  act  of  purposes  mistook 
Is  to  mistake  again :  though  indirect, 
Yet  indirection  thereby  grows  direct, 
And  falsehood  falsehood  cures ;  as  fire  cools  fire 
Within  the  scorched  veins  of  one  new  bura'd. 
It  is  religion  that  doth  make  vows  kept, 
But  thou  hast  sworn  against  religion. 
By  what  thou  swear'st,  against  the  thing  thou  swear'tf, 
And  mak'st  an  oath  the  surety  for  thy  truth, 
Against  an  oath :  the  truth,  thou  art  unstue 
To  swear,  swears  only  not  to  be  forsworn ; 
Else,  what  a  mockery  should  it  be  to  swear? 
But  thou  dost  swear  only  to  be  forsworn ; 
And  most  forsworn,  to  keep  what  thou  dost  rwear. 
Therefore,  thy  later  vows,  against  thy  first, 
Is  in  thyself  rebellion  to  thyself; 
And  better  conquest  never  canst  thon  make. 
Than  arm  thy  constant  and  thy  nobler  parts 
Against  these  giddy  loose  suggestions: 
Upon  which  better  part  our  prayers  come  in, 
If  thou  vouchsafe  them ;  but,  if  not,  then  know, 
The  peril  of  our  curses  lights  on  thee. 
So  heavy,  as  thou  shalt  not  shake  them  oil^ 
But  in  despair  die  under  their  blaok  weight 

Aust,  Rebellion,  flat  rebellion ! 

Bast.  Will 't  not  be? 

Will  not  a  calf '»«kin  stop  that  month  of  thine  ? 

Lew.  Father,  to  arms  1 

Blanch.  Upon  thy  irodding  dajf 

Against  the  blood  that  thou  hast  married? 
What !  shall  our  feast  be  kept  with  slau^ter'd  mm^ 
Shall  braying  trumpets,  and  loud  ohurliah  dram^ 
Clamours  of  hell,  be  measures  to  our  pomp? 
0  husband,  hear  nie !— ^,  alaok  I  how  new 
b  husband  in  my  mouth  I^-even  for  that  i 
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Wkich  till  this  time  my  tongne  did  ne'er  pronounoe, 
I'poQ  my  knee  I  beg,  go  not  to  anns  [Kneeling} 

A^n»i  mine  ancle. 

CoRsf.  O!  nponmyknee,     [Kneding.* 

Hide  hard  with  kneeling,  I  do  pray  to  thee, 
Thou  TirtQOQB  Dauphin,  alter  not  Uie  doom 
Fon-tfaoQght  by  heaven. 

Bianck.  Nowahall  I  tee  thy  lore.  What  motiye  may 
Be  itroDger  with  thee  than  the  name  of  wife? 

Conri.  That  which  upholdeth  him  that  thee  upholds, 
fb  honour.    O !  thine  hononr,  Lewis,  thine  honour. 

I/tf .  I  muse,  your  majesty  doth  seem  so  cold. 
When  such  profound  respects  do  pull  you  on. 

Pond.  I  will  denounce  a  curse  upon  his  head. 

K  PkL  Thou   Shalt  not  need.^England,  I  '11  fall 

Canst.  0,  fair  return  of  baniflh'd  majesty !  [from  thee. 

EH.  0.  foul  revolt  of  French  inconstancy ! 

K.  John.  France,  thou  shalt  rue  this  hour  within 
this  hour. 

BaM,  Old  Time  the  dock^^etter,  that  bald  sexton  Time, 
Is  it  fts  he  will  ?  well  then,  France  shall  rue. 

Bfanck.  The  sun's  overcast  with  blood:  fair  day, 
Wliich  is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal  ?  [adieu ! 

I  vn  with  both :  each  army  hath  a  hand, 
And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both, 
Tbey  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me. 
HosUnd,  I  cannot  pray  that  thou  may'st  win ; 
Uncie.  I  needs  must  pray  that  thou  may'st  lose ; 
Fa^'her,  I  may  not  wish  the  fortune  thine ; 
Grandim.  I  will  not  wish  thy  wishes  thrive; 
Whoever  wins,  on  that  side  shall  I  lose ; 
Asiared  loaa,  before  the  match  be  play'd. 

Lew.  Lady,  with  me ;  with  me  thy  fortune  lies. 

Blsmk.  There  wiiere  my  fortune  Uvee,  there  my  life 
dies. 

K.  John,  CoQsin,  go  draw  our  puissance  together. — 

[Exit  Bastard. 
Fruce,  I  am  bum'd  up  with  inflaming  wrath ; 
A  rage,  whose  heat  hath  this  condition, 
Hut  nothing  can  allay,  nothing  but  blood, 
The  hlood,  and  dearest-valu'd  blood  of  France. 

K.  Phi.  Thy  rage  shall  bum  thee  up,  and  thou  shalt 
To  lahes,  ere  oar  blood  shall  quench  that  fire,  [turn 
Look  to  thyself:  thou  art  in  jeopardy. 

K.  John.  No  more  than  he  that  threats. — ^To  aims 
let's  hie!  [Exeunt, 

SCJENE  n.— The  Same.    Plains  near  Anglers. 
Akmms,  Exeursunu.    Enter  the  Bastard  with 
AusTRu's  Head, 
Bast.  Now,  by  my  life,  this  day  grows  wondrous  hot; 
Some  fiery*  devil  hovers  in  the  sky, 
And  pours  down  mischief.    Austria's  head,  lie  there^ 
While  Philip  breathes. 

Enter  King  Johk,  Arthur,  and  Hubert. 
K.  John.  Hubert,  keep  this  boy.— Philip,  make  up : 
My  mother  in  assailed  in  our  tent. 
And  U'en,  I  fear. 

Bast.  My  lord,  I  rescued  her; 

Ber  highness  is  in  safety,  fear  you  not : 
Bot  on,  ray  liege ;  for  very  little  pains 
Will  bring  this  labour  to  an  happy  end. 


[Exeunt. 

SCENE  m.— The  Same. 
ihtwrns;  Excursions;  Retreat,      Enter  KingJouM, 
Elisor,  Arthur,  the  Bastard,  Hubert,  andl4)rds, 
K.Jckn.   So  shall  it  be;  your  grace  shall  stay 
b^nd,  [To  Elimor. 
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So  strongly  guarded. — Cousin,  look  not  sad : 

[To  Arthur. 
Thy  grandam  loves  thee,  and  thy  uncle  will 
As  dear  be  to  thee  as  thy  father  was. 

Arth,  0  !  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief. 

K.  John.  Cousin,  [To  the  Bastard.]  away  for  Eng- 
land :  haste  before ; 
And  ere  our  coming,  see  thou  shake  the  bags 
Of  hoarding  abbots:  their^  imprison'd  angels 
Set  at  liberty:  the  fat  ribs  of  peace 
Must  by  the  hungry  now  be  fed  upon : 
Use  our  commiFsion  in  his  utmost  force. 

Bast,  Bell,  book,  and  candle  shall  not  drive  me  back, 
When  gold  and  silver  becks  me  to  come  on, 
I  leave  your  highness. — Grandam,  I  will  pray 
(If  ever  I  remember  to  be  holy,) 
For  your  fair  safety :  so  I  kiss  your  hand. 

Eli.  Farewell,  gentle  cousin. 

K,  John,  Cos,  farewell.  [Exit  Bastard. 

Eli,  Come  hither,  little  kinsman ;  hark,  a  word. 

[She  talks  apart  vfith  Arthur.' 

K,  John.  Come  hither,  Hubert.  0!  my  gentle  Hubert, 
We  owe  thee  much :  within  this  wall  of  flesh 
There  is  a  soul  counts  thee  her  creditor, 
And  with  advantage  means  to  pay  thy  love: 
A  nd,  my  good  friend,  thy  voluntary  oath 
Lives  in  this  bosom,  dearly  cherished. 
Give  me  thy  hand.     1  had  a  thing  to  say,— 
But  I  will  fit  it  with  some  better  time. 
By  heaven,  Hubert,  I  am  almost  asham'd 
To  say  what  good  respect  I  have  of  thee. 

Hub.  I  am  much  bounden  to  your  majesty.        [yet ; 

K.  John.  Good  friend,  thou  hast  no  cause  to  say  so 
But  thou  shalt  have :  and  creep  time  ne'er  so  slow. 
Yet  it  shall  come,  for  me  to  do  thee  good. 
I  had  a  thing  to  say, — but  let  it  go. 
The  sun  is  in  the  heaven,  and  the  proud  day, 
Attended  with  the  pleasures  of  the  world. 
Is  all  too  wanton,  «md  too  full  of  gawds. 
To  give  me  audience: — ^if  the  midnight  bell 
Did,  with  his  iron  tongue  and  brazen  mouth, 
Sound  on  into  the  drowsy  ear*  of  night: 
If  this  same  were  a  churchyard  where  we  stand. 
And  thou  possessed  with  a  thousand  wrongs ; 
Or  if  that  surly  spirit,  melancholy. 
Had  bak'd  thy  blood,  and  made  it  heavy,  thick, 

SiThich,  else,  runs  tingling'  up  and  down  the  veins, 
aking  that  idiot,  laughter,  keep  men's  eyes, 
And  strain  their  chocks  to  idle  merriment, 
A  paf sion  hateful  to  my  purposes,) 
Or  if  that  thou  couldst  see  me  without  eyes, 
Hear  me  without  thine  ears,  and  make  reply 
Without  a  tongue,  using  conceit  alone, 
Without  eyes,  ears,  and  harmful  sound  of  words, 
Then,  in  despite  of  the*  broad*  watchful  day, 
I  would  into  thy  bosom  pour  my  thoughts. 
But  ah  !  I  will  not : — ^yet  I  love  thee  well : 
And,  by  my  troth,  I  think,  thou  loVst  me  "#611. 

Huh.  So  well,  that  what  you  bid  me  undirtake 
Though  that  my  death  were  adjunct  to  my  aei. 
By  heaven,  I  would  do  it. 

K.  John,  Do  not  I  know,  thou  wonldst  f 

Good  Hubert !  Hubert — ^Hubert,  throw  thine  eye 
On  yond'  young  boy:  I  '11  tell  thee  what,  my  friend. 
He  is  a  very  serpent  in  my  way ; 
And  wheresoe'er  this  foot  of  mine  doth  tread, 
He  lies  before  me.    Dost  thou  understand  me  ? 
Thou  art  his  keeper. 

< 
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Hub.  And  I  '11  keep  him  lo, 

That  Im  shall  not  offend  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  Death. 

Hub.  My  lord? 

K.  John.  A  gntve. 

Hub.  He  shall  not  live. 

K.  John.  Enough. 

I  could  he  merry  now.    Huhert,  I  love  thee ; 
Well,  I  '11  not  pay  what  I  intend  for  thee : 
Remember. — Madam,  fare  you  well : 
[  '11  send  those  powers  o'er  to  your  majesty. 

Eli.  My  blessing  go  with  thee ! 

K.  John.  For  England,  cousin :  go. 

Hubert  shall  be  your  man,  attend  on  you 
With  all  true  duty. — On  towards  Calais,  ho !  [Eaceunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    The  French  King's  Tent. 
Enter  King  Philip,  Lewis,  Pandulph,  and  Attendants. 

K.  Phi.  So,  by  a  roaring  tempest  on  the  flood, 
A  whole  armado  of  convented*  sail 
Is  scatterd,  and  disjoined  from  fellowship. 

Pand.  Courage  and  comfort !  all  shall  yet  go  well. 

K.  Phi.  What  can  go  well,  when  we  have  run  so  ill? 
Are  we  not  beaten  ?    Is  not  Angiers  lost  ? 
Arthur  ta'en  prisoner  ?  divers  dear  friends  slain  ? 
And  bloody  England  into  England  gone, 
O'erbearing  interruption,  spite  of  France  ? 

Lew.  What  he  hath  won,  that  hath  he  fortified : 
So  hot  a  speed  with  such  advice  dispos'd. 
Such  temperate  order  in  so  fierce  a  cause, 
Doth  want  example.    Who  hath  read,  or  heard, 
Of  any  kindred  action  like  to  this  ? 

K.  Phi.  Well  could  I  bear  that  England  had  this  praise. 
So  we  could  And  some  pattern  of  our  shame. 

Enter  Constance. 
Look,  who  comes  here?  a  grave  unto  a  soul ; 
Holding  th'  eternal  spirit,  against  her  will, 
In  the  vile  prison  of  afflicted  breath.— 
I  pr'ythee,  lady,  go  away  with  me. 

Const.  Lo  now;  now  see  the  issue  of  your  peace ! 

K.  Phi.  Patience,  good  lady :  oonifort,  gentle  Con- 
stance. 

Const.  No,  I  defy  all  counsel,  all  redress. 
But  that  which  ends  all  counsel,  true  redress. 
Death,  death. — 0,  amiable  lovely  death  ! 
Thou  odoriferous  stench  !  sound  rottenness ! 
Arise  from  forth  the  couch  of  lasting  night, 
Thou  hate  and  terror  to  prosperity. 
And  I  will  kiss  thy  detestable  bones ; 
And  put  my  eye-balls  in  thy  vaulty  brows; 
And  ring  these  fingers  with  thy  household  worms ; 
And  stop  this  gap  of  breath  with  fulsome  dust. 
And  be  a  carrion  monster  like  thyself : 
Come,  grin  on  me ;  and  I  will  think  thou  smil'st, 
And  buss  thee  as  thy  wife !     Misery's  love, 
0,  come  to  me !     ^ 

K.  Phi.  0,  fair  affliction^  peace  ! 

Const.  No,  no,  I  will  not.  having  breath  to  cry.— - 
0 !  that  my  tongue  were  in  the  thunder's  mouth ; 
Then  with  what'  passion  I  would  shake  the  world, 
And  rouse  from  sleep  that  fell  anatomy, 
W*hich  oannot  hear  a  lady's  feeble  voice. 
Which  scorns  a  widow's'  invocation. 

Pand.  Lady,  you  utter  madness,  and  not  sorrow. 

Const.  Thou  art  not  holy  to  belie  me  so. 
[  am  not  mad :  this  hair  I  tear,  is  mine ; 
My  name  is  Constance:  I  was  Geffrey's  wife ; 
Young  Arthur  is  my  son,  and  he  is  lost ! 
I  am  not  mad :— I  would  to  heaven.  I  were ; 


For  then,  't  is  like  I  should  forget  myself: 
0,  if  I  could,  what  grief  should  I  forget ! — 
Preach  some  philosophy  to  make  me  mad, 
And  thou  shalt  be  oanoniz'd,  cardinal ; 
For,  being  not  mad.  but  sensible  of  grief, 
My  reasonable  part  produces  reason 
How  I  may  be  deliver'd  of  these  woea, 
And  teaches  me  to  kill  or  hang  myself: 
If  I  were  mad,  I  should  forget  my  son. 
Or  madly  think  a  babe  of  clouts  were  he. 

am  not  mad :  too  well,  too  well  I  feel 
The  different  plague  of  each  calamity. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  those  tresses.  0 !  whai  love  I  im^ 
In  the  fair  multitude  of  those  her  hairs  ! 
Where  but  by  chance  a  silver  drop  hath  fallen. 
Even  to  that  drop  ten  thousand  wiry  friends 
Do  glue  themselves  in  sociable  grief; 
Like  true,  inseparable,  faithful  lovers, 
Sticking  together  in  calamity. 

Const.  To  England,  if  you  will. 

K.  Phi.  Bind  up  yorar  hain. 

Const.  Yes,  that  I  will :  and  wherefore  will  I  do  it? 
I  tore  them  from  their  bonds,  and  cried  aloud, 
^^  0,  that  these  hands  oould  so  redeem  my  eon. 
As  they  have  given  these  hairs  their  liberty  !'^ 
But  now,  I  envy  at  their  liberty, 
And  will  again  commit  them  to  their  bonds, 
Because  my  poor  child  is  a  prisoner. — 
And,  father  cardinal,  I  have  heard  you  say. 
That  we  shall  see  and  know  our  friends  in  heayen : 
If  that  be  true,  I  shall  see  my  boy  again ; 
For,  since  the  birth  of  Cain,  the  first  male  child, 
To  him  that  did  but  yesterday  suspire, 
There  was  not  such  a  gracious  creature  bom. 
But  now  will  canker  st  rrow  eat  my  bud. 
And  chase  the  native  beauty  from  his  cheek. 
And  he  will  look  as  hollow  as  a  ghost, 
As  dim  and  meagre  as  an  ague's  fit, 
And  so  he  '11  die ;  and,  rising  so  again, 
When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
I  shall  not  know  him :  therefore  never,  never 
Must  I  behold  my  pretty  Arthur  more. 

Pand.  You  hold  too  heinous  a  respect  of  grief. 

Const.  He  talks  to  me,  that  never  had  a  son. 

K.  Phi.  You  are  as  fond  of  grief,  as  of  your  child. 

Const.  Grief  fills  the  room  up  of  my  absent  child. 
Lies  in  his  bed,  walks  up  and  down  with  me ; 
Puts  on  his  pretty  looks^  repeats  his  words, 
Remembers  me  of  all  his  gracious  parts. 
Stuffs  out  his  vacant  garments  with  his  form : 
Then,  have  I  reason  to  be  fond  of  grief. 
Fare  you  well :  had  you  such  a  loss  as  I, 
I  could  give  better  comfort  than  you  do. — 
I  will  not  keep  this  form  upon  my  head, 

[Tearing  ker  hair .• 
When  there  is  such  disorder  in  my  wit. 
0  lord  !  my  boy,  my  Arthur,  my  fair  son  I 
My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
My  widow-comfort,  and  my  sorrow's  cure !  [Exit. 

K.  Phi,  I  fear  some  outrage^  and  I  '11  follow  her. 

[ExU. 

Lew.  There 's  nothing  in  this  world  oan  make  nne 
Life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice4old  tale,  [joy  : 

Vexing  the  dull  ear  of  a  drowsy  man ; 
And  bitter  shame  hath  spoil'd  the  sweet  world's  tasto 
That  it  yields  nought,  but  shame,  and  bitterness. 

Pand.  Before  the  coring  of  a  strong  diseauB, 
Even  in  the  instant  of  repair  and  health. 
The  fit  is  strongest :  evils  that  take  leave. 
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Ob  their  departore  most  of  all  show  eyil. 
What  have  yoa  lost  by  losing  of  this  day  ? 

I/tf .  All  days  of  glory,  joy,  and  happiness. 

Fond.  If  you  had  won  i^  oertainly,  you  had. 
No,  DO :  when  fortune  noans  to  men  most  good, 
She  k)oks  upon  them  with  a  threatening  eye. 
T  ts  strange,  to  think  how  much  king  John  hath  lost 
In  this  which  he  accounts  so  clearly  won. 
Are  not  you  griev'd  that  Arthur  is  his  prisoner? 

Lrv.  As  heartily,  as  he  is  glad  he  hath  him. 

Pand.  Your  mind  is  all  as  youthful  as  your  blood. 
Nov  heaj  me  speak  with  a  prophetic  spirit ; 
r»r  eren  the  breath  of  what  I  mean  to  speak 
^ball  blow  each  dust,  each  straw,  each  little  rub, 
Oat  of  the  path  which  shall  directly  lead 
Thy  foot  to  England's  throne  ]  and  therefore  mark. 
Jnlio  hath  seiz'd  Arthur ;  and  it  cannot  be, 
That  whiles  warm  life  plays  in  that  infant's  reins, 
The  mtfplac'd  John  should  entertain  one  hour, 
On«  minute,  nay,  one  quiet  breath  of  rest. 
A  seeptre,  snatch'd  with  an  unruly  hand, 
MQ>t  be  as  boisterously  maintained  as  gain'd ; 
And  he,  that  stands  upon  a  slippery  place, 
Mike^  nice  of  no  rile  hold  to  stay  him  up : 
That  John  may  stand,  then  Arthur  needs  must  fall ; 
So  be  it,  for  it  cannot  be  but  so. 

Lett.  But  what  shall  I  gain  by  young  Arthur's  fall  ? 

Pand.  You,  in  the  right  of  lady  Blanch  your  wife, 
May  then  make  all  the  claim  that  Arthur  did. 

Lew.  And  lo^e  it,  life  and  all,  as  Arthur  did. 

Pand.  How  green   you   are,  and  fresh  in  this  old 
world ! 
John  lays  you  plots :  the  times  conspire  with  you, 
For  he  that  steeps  his  safety  in  true  blood 
^all  find  but  bloody  safety,  and  untrue. 


This  act,  so  cYilly  bom,  shall  cool  the  hearts 

Of  all  his  people,  and  freeze  up  their  zeal. 

That  none  so  small  advantage  shall  step  forth 

To  check  his  reign,  but  they  will  cherish  it 

No  natural  exhalation  in  the  sky. 

No  scape*  of  nature,  no  distemperd  day, 

No  conmion  wind,  no  customed  event, 

But  they  will  pluck  away  his  natural  cause, 

And  call  them  meteors,  prodigies,  and  signs, 

Abortives,  presages,  and  tongues  of  heaven. 

Plainly  denouncing  vengeance  upon  John. 

Lew.  May  be,  he  will  not  touch  young  Arthur's  life, 
But  hold  himself  safe  in  his  prisonment. 

Pand.  0  !  sir,  when  he  shall  hear  of  your  approach. 
If  that  young  Arthur  be  not  gone  already. 
Even  at  that  news  he  dies ;  and  then  the  hearts 
Of  all  his  people  shall  revolt  from  him. 
And  kiss  the  lips  of  unacquainted  change ; 
And  pick  strong  matter  of  revolt,  and  vrrath, 
Out  of  the  bloody  fingers'  ends  of  John. 
Methinks,  I  see  this  burly  all  on  foot : 
And.  0 !  what  better  matter  breeds  for  you, 
Than  I  have  nam'd. — ^The  bastard  Faulconbridge 
Is  now  in  England  ransacking  the  church, 
Offending  charity :  if  but  a  dozen  French 
Were  there  in  arms,  they  would  be  as  a  call 
To  train  ten  thousand  English  to  their  side ; 
Or  as  a  little  snow,  tumbled  about, 
Anon  becomes  a  mountain.    0,  noble  Dauphin ! 
Go  with  me  to  the  king.    'T  is  wonderful, 
What  may  be  wrought  out  of  their  discontent. 
Now  that  their  souls  are  topfull  of  ofienoe, 
For  England  go ;  I  will  whet  on  the  king. 

Lew.  Strong  reasons  make  strong  actions.  Let  us  go 
If  you  say,  ay,  the  king  will  not  say,  no.         [Exeunt 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I. — ^Northampton.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enier  Hubert  and  two  Attendants, 
Ruh.  Heat  me  these  irons  hot ;  and,  look  thOu  stand 
Within  the  arras  :  when  I  strike  my  foot 
UpoQ  the  bosom  of  the  ground,  rush  forth, 
And  bind  the  boy,  which  you  shall  find  with  me, 
F^  to  the  chair :  be  heedful.     Hence,  and  watch. 
1  Attend.  I  hope,  your  warrant  will  bear  out  the  deed. 
Hub.  Uncleanly  scruples:  fear  not  you:  look  to't. — 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 
Toong  lad,  come  forth  ;  I  have  to  say  with  you. 
Enter  Arthur. 
Artk.  Good  morrow,  Hubert. 
Hub.  Good  morrow,  little  prince. 

Arfk.  As  little  prince  (having  so  great  a  title 
To  be  more  prince,)  as  may  be. — You  are  sad. 
Hub.  Indeed,  I  have  been  merrier. 
Artk.  Mercy  on  me ! 

Meth«nks.  no  body  should  be  sad  but  I : 
Tet  I  remember,  when  I  was  m  Francei, 
Yoimg  gentlemen  would  be  as  sad  as  night, 
Only  for  wantonness.     By  my  Christendom, 
So  I  were  out  of  prison,  and  kept  sheep, 
I  ^old  be  merry  as  the  day  is  long ; 
And  80  I  would  be  here,  but  that  I  doubt 
Mt  uncle  practises  more  harm  to  me : 
i    He  is  afraid  of  me,  and  I  of  him. 
,    b  it  my  fault  that  I  was  Geffrey's  son  ? 

*  MOM  :!■£!•. 


No,  indeed,  is 't  not ;  and  I  would  to  heaven, 
I  were  your  son,  so  you  would  love  me,  Hubert. 

Huh.  [Aside.]  If  I  talk  to  him,  with  his  innocent  prate 
He  will  awake  my  mercy,  which  lies  dead : 
Therefore  I  will  be  sudden,  and  dispatch. 

Artk.  Are  you  sick,  Hubert  ?  you  look  pale  to*day. 
In  sooth,  I  would  you  were  a  little  sick ; 
That  I  might  sit  all  night,  and  watch  with  you. 
I  warrant,  I  love  you  more  than  you  do  me. 

Hub.  [Aside.]  His  words  do  take  possession  oi  my 
bosom. — 

Read  here,  young  Arthur.  [Showing  a  paper.] 
[Aside.]  How  now,  foolish  rheum  I 
Turning  dispiteous  torture  out  of  door  ? 
I  must  be  brief;  lest  resolution  drop 
Out  at  mine  eyes  in  tender  womanish  tears.— 
Can  you  not  read  it  ?  is  it  not  fair  writ? 

Arth.  Too  fairly,  Hubert,  for  so  foul  efiect. 
Must  you  with  hot  irons  bum  out  both  mine  eyes  ? 

Hub.  Young  boy,  I  must. 

Arth.  And  will  you  ? 

Hub.  And  I  will. 

Arth.  Have  you  the  heart  ?    When  your  head  did 
but  ache, 
I  knit  my  handkerchief  about  your  brows, 
(The  best  I  had,  a  princess  wrought  it  me,) 
And  I  did  never  ask  it  you  again : 
And  with  my  hand  at  midnight  held  your  head, 
And,  like  the  watchful  *ainute«  to  the  houTi 
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Still  and  anon  oheer'd  np  the  heavy  time, 
Saying,  What  lack  you?  and,  Where  lies  your  grief? 
Or,  What  good  love  may  I  perform  for  you  ? 
Many  a  poor  man's  son  would  have  lain  still, 
A  nd  ne'er  have  spoke  a  loving  word  to  ypu ; 
But  you  at  your  siok  service  had  a  prince. 
Nay,  you  may  think  my  love  was  crafty  love, 
And  call  it  cunning :  do,  an  if  you  will. 
'  If  heaven  he  pleas'd  that  you  will  use  me  ill, 
Why,  then  you  must  — ^Will  you  put  out  mine  eyes  ? 
These  eyes,  that  never  did,  nor  never  shall 
So  much  as  frown  on  you  ? 

Hub.  I  have  sworn  to  do  it, 

And  with  hot  irons  must  I  hum  them  out. 

Arth.  Ah  !  none  hut  in  this  iron  age  would  do  it. 
The  iron  of  itself,  though  heat  red-hot. 
Approaching  near  these  eyes  would  dnnk  my  tears, 
And  quench  this^  fiery  indignation. 
Even  in  the  matter  of  mine  innocence : 
Nay,  after  that^  consume  away  in  rust. 
But  for  eontaimng  fire  to  harm  mine  eye. 
Are  you  more  stubhomrhard  than  hammer'd  iron  ? 
An  if  an  angel  should  have  come  to  me. 
And  told  me  Hubert  should  put  out  mine  eyes, 
I  would  not  have  believed  him :  no  tongue  but  Hubert's. 

Hub.  Come  forth.  [Stamps. 

Re-enter  Attendants^  voiih  Cord^  IronSj  ^c. 
Do  as  I  bid  you  do. 

Arth.  0 !  save  me,  Hubert,  save  me !  my  eyes  are  out. 
Even  with  the  fierce  looks  of  thece  bloody  men. 

Hub.  Give  me  the  iron,  I  say,  and  bind  him  here. 

[Taking  it.* 

Arth.  Alas  !  what  need  yon  be  so  boisterous-rough  ? 
I  will  not  struggle ;  I  will  stand  stone-still. 
For  heaven's  sake.  Hubert,  let  me  not  be  bound. 
Nay,  hoar  me,  Hubert :  drive  these  men  away. 
And  I  will  sit  as  quiet  as  a  lamb; 
I  will  not  stir,  nor  wince,  nor  speak  a  word, 
N^or  look  upon  the  iron  angerly. 
Thrust  but  these  men  away,  and  I  '11  forgive  you, 
Whatever  torment  you  do  put  me  to. 

Hub.  Go,  stand  within :  let  me  alone  with  him. 

1  Attend.  I  am  best  pleas'd  to  be  from  such  a  deed. 

[Exeunt  Attendants. 

Arth.  Alas !  I  then  have  chid  away  my  friend ; 
He  hath  a  stem  look,  but  a  gentle  heart, — 
Let  him  come  back,  that  his  compassion  may 
Give  life  to  yours. 

Hub.  Come,  boy.  prepare  yourself. 

Arth.  Is  there  no  remedy  r 

Hub.  None,  but  to  lose  your  eyes. 

Arth^  O  heaven ! — that  there  were  but  a  mote  in 
yours, 
A  grain,  a  dust,  a  gnat,  a  wandering  hair, 
Any  annoyance  in  that  precious  sense  ! 
Then,  feeling  what  small  things  are  boisterous  there, 
Your  vile  intent  must  needs  seem  horrible. 

Hub.  h  this  your  promise?  ^o  to;  hold  your  tongue. 

Arth.  Hubert,  the  utterance  of  a  brace  of  tongues 
Must  needs  want  pleading  for  a  pair  of  eyes : 
Let  me  not  hold  my  tongue ;  let  me  not,  Hubert : 
Or,  Hubert,  if  you  will,  cut  out  my  tongue. 
So  I  may  keep  mine  eyes.    0 !  spare  mine  eyes ; 
Though  to  no  use,  but  still  to  look  on  you. 
Lo  !  by  my  troth,  the  instrument  is  cold, 
And  would  not  harm  me. 

Hub.  can  heat  it,  boy. 

Arth.  No,  in  good  sooth ;  the  fire  is  dead  with  grief, 
Being  create  for  comfort,  to  be  us'd  i 


In  undeserv'd  extremes :  see  else  yourself; 
There  is  no  malice  in  this  burning  coal ; 
The  breath  of  heaven  hath  blown  his  spirit  mAf 
And  strew'd  repentant  ashes  on  his  head. 

Hub.  But  with  my  breath  I  can  revive  it^  boy. 

Arth.  And  if  you  do,  you  will  but  make  it  bluab| 
And  glow  with  shame  of  your  proceedings,  Hubert : 
Nay,  it,  perchance,  will  sparkle  in  your  eyes ; 
And  like  a  dog  that  is  compell'd  to  fi^t, 
Snatch  at  his  master  that  doth  tarre'  him  on. 
All  things  that  you  should  use  to  do  me  wrong, 
Deny  their  office :  only  you  do  lack 
That  mercy,  which  fierce  fire,  and  iron,  extend, 
Creatures  of  note  for  mercy-lacking  uses. 

Hub.  Well,  see  to  live ;  I  will  not  touch  thine  eyei 
For  all  the  treasures  that  thine  uncle  owes : 
Yet  am  I  sworn,  and  I  did  purpose,  boy, 
With  this  same  very  iron  to  bum  them  out. 

Arth.  0  !  now  you  look  like  Hubert :  all  this  while 
You  were  disguised. 

Hub.  Peace!  no  more.    Adieu. 

Your  uncle  must  not  know  but  you  are  dead  : 
I  '11  fill  these  dogged  spies  with  false  reports ; 
And,  pretty  child,  sleep  doubtless,  and  secure, 
That  Hubert  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  world 
Will  not  ofifend  thee. 

Arth.  0  heaven ! — ^I  thank  you,  Hubert 

Hub.  Silence !  no  more.    Go  closely  in  wiUi  me ; 
Much  danger  do  I  undergo  for  thee.  [Exew^ 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  crowned;  Pebibroxc,  Salibsuet, 

and  other  Lords.     The  King  takes  his  State. 

K.  John.  Here  once  again  we  sit,  once  again  orown'd, 
And  look'd  upon,  I  hope,  with  cheerful  eyes. 

Pern.  Thb  once  again,  but  that  your  highness  pleas'd, 
Was  once  superfiuous :  you  were  crown'd  before, 
And  that  high  royalty  was  ne'er  pluck'd  off; 
The  faiths  of  men  ne'er  stained  with  revolt; 
Fresh  expectation  troubled  not  the  land. 
With  any  long'd-for  change,  or  better  state. 

Sal.  liherefore,  to  be  possess'd  with  double  pomi, 
To  gu&rd*  a  title  that  was  rich  before, 
To  gild  refined  gold,  to  paint  the  lily, 
To  throw  a  perfbme  on  the  violet. 
To  smooth  the  ice,  or  add  another  hue 
Unto  the  rainbow,  or  with  taper-light 
To  seek  the  beauteous  eye  of  heaven  to  ganuBh, 
Is  wasteful,  and  ridiculous  excess. 

Pern.  But  that  your  royal  pleasure  must  be  dons, 
This  act  is  as  an  ancient  tale  new  told, 
And  in  the  last  repeating  troublesome. 
Being  urged  at  a  time  unseasonable. 

Sal.  In  this,  the  antique  and  well-noted  face 
Of  plain  old  form  is  mudi  disfigured ; 
And,  like  a  shifted  wind  unto  a  sail. 
It  makes  the  course  of  thoughts  to  fetch  about, 
Startles  and  frights  consideration, 
Makes  sound  opinion  sick,  and  troth  suspected, 
For  putting  on  so  new  a  fashion'd  robe. 

Pern.  When  workmen  strive  to  do  better  than  web 
They  do  confound  their  skill  in  oovetousness ; 
And,  oftentimes,  excusing  of  a  fault 
Doth  make  the  fault  the  worse  by  the  excuse  * 
As  patches,  set  upon  a  little  breach, 
Discredit  more  in  hiding  of  the  fault, 
Than  did  the  fault  before  it  was  so  pateh'd. 

Sal.  To  this  efieot,  before  you  were  new-erowii'd, 
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Ve  bre&th'd  our  oounael ;  bat  it  pleaa'd  your  highnen 
To  overbear  it,  and  we  are  all  well-pleu'd ; 
Suia  all  and  every  part  of  what  we  would, 
Ojth  make  a  stand  at  what  your  highness  will. 

K.  Jokn.  Some  reasons  of  this  double  coronation 
I  hare  possess'd  you  with,  and  think  them  strong ; 
Asd  more,  more  strong,  thus  lessening^  my  fear, 
i  shall  indae  you  with :  mean  time,  but  ask 
What  you  would  have  reform'd  that  is  not  well, 
And  veil  shall  you  perceive|  how  willingly 
I  Till  both  hear  and  grant  you  your  requests. 

Pern.  Then  I,  as  one  that  am  the  tongue  of  these, 
To  soand  the  purposes  of  all  their  hearts, 
B  •th  for  myself  and  them,  but,  chief  of  all, 
Vjut  safety,  for  the  which  myself  and  they 
Bad  their  best  studies,  heartily  request 
Th'  enfranchisement  of  Arthur ,  whose  restraint 
[V^  move  the  murmuring  lips  of  discontent 
Ta  break  into  this  dangerous  argument : — 
If  what  in  rest  you  have,  in  right  you  hold. 
Why  should'  your  fears,  which,  as  they  say,  attend 
Tbe  steps  of  wrong,  then*  move  you  to  mew  up 
Y-«ir  tender  kinsman,  and  to  choke  his  days 
W,:b  Wbarous  ignorance,  and  deny  his  youth 
Ttie  rich  advantage  of  good  exercise  ! — 
Tlut  tbe  time's  enemies  may  not  have  this 
T»  grace  occasions,  let  it  be  our  suit. 
That  you  have  bid  us  ask  his  liberty ; 
Wrich  for  our  goods  we  do  no  farther  ask, 
Than  ▼hereupon  our  weal,  on  yours  depending. 
Counts  it  your  weal  he  have  his  liberty. 

K.  Jokn.  Let  it  be  so :  I  do  commit  his  youth 
Enter  Hubert. 
To  your  direction. — Hubert,  what  news  with  you  ? 

[Hubert  talks  apart  inih  the  King. 

Pm.  This  is  the  man  should  do  the  bloody  deed : 
He  thow'd  his  warrant  to  a  friend  of  mine. 
The  imaee  of  a  'wicked  heinous  fault 
Lre$  in  his  eye :  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Du'h  fthow  the  mood  of  a  much-troubled  breast ; 
Arid  I  do  fearfully  believe  H  is  done, 
Wnat  we  ao  fear'd  he  had  a  charge  to  do. 

Sal.  The  colour  of  the  king  doth  come  and  go, 
Between  his  purpose  and  his  conscience, 
Li*  heralds  Hwixt  two  dreadful  battles  set; 
H>  passion  is  ao  ripe,  it  needs  must  break. 

Pm.  And  when  it  breaks,  I  fear,  will  issue  thenoe 
The  foul  corruption  of  a  sweet  child's  death. 

K.  John.  We  cannot  hold  mortality's  strong  hand. — 
Goal  lords,  although  my  will  to  give  is  living, 
Tbe  mi  which  you  demand  is  gone  and  dead : 
He  tell*  u»,  Arthur  is  deceased  to-night. 

^.  Indeed,  we  fear'd  his  sickness  was  past  cure. 

Prtft  Indeed,  we  heard  how  near  his  death  he  was, 
^fort  the  child  himself  felt  he  was  sick. 
Tbii»  muft  be  answer'd  either  here,  or  hence. 

A.  John.  Why  do.  you  bend  such  solemn  brows  on  me  ? 
Thiidt  yoo.  I  bear  the  shears  of  destiny  ? 
Hartf  I  commandment  on  the  pulse  of  life  ? 

Sal.  It  is  apparent  foul  play;  and't  is  shame, 
That  greatness  should  so  grossly  offer  it. 
So  thrive  it  in  your  game :  and  so  farewell. 

Pm.  Stay  yet.  lord  SaliFbury,  I  '11  go  with  thee, 
And  find  th'  inheritance  of  this  poor  c^d, 
tfi*  little  kingdom  of  a  forced  urave. 
That  blood  which  ow'd  the  breadth  of  all  this  isle. 
Three  foot  of  it  doth  hold :  bad  world  the  while. 
This  must  not  be  thus  borne  :  this  will  break  out 
To  all  our  sorrows,  and  ere  long,  I  doubt.  [Exeunt  Lards. 

*thftBhMrii:  iaf.  •.     •th«a:iaf.«.    *  ■b«'uld  :  in  f.  •. 


K.  John.  They  bum  in  indignation.    I  repent : 
There  is  no  sure  foundation  set  on  blood, 
No  certain  life  achiev'd  by  others'  death. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 
A  fearful  eye  thou  hast :  where  is  that  blood. 
That  I  have  seen  inhabit  in  those  oheeks  ? 
So  foul  a  sky  clears  not  without  a  storm : 
Pour  down  thy  weather. — How  goes  all  in  France  i 

Mess.  From  France  to  England. — Never  such  a  power 
For  any  foreign  preparation. 
Was  levied  in  the  body  of  a  land. 
The  copy  of  your  speed  is  leam'd  by  them ; 
For,  when  you  should  be  told  they  do  prepare, 
The  tidings  come  that  they  are  all  arriv'd. 

K.  John.  0 !  where  hath  our  intelligence  been  drunn^ 
Where  hath  it  slept  ?    Where  is  my  mother's  care, 
That  such  an  army  could  be  drawn  in  France, 
And  she  not  hear  of  it  ? 

Mess.  >  My  liege,  her  ear 

Is  stopp'd  with  dust :  the  first  of  April,  died 
Your  noble  mother ;  and,  as  I  hear,  my  lord, 
The  lady  Constance  in  a  frenzy  died 
Three  days  before :  but  this  from  rumour's  tongue 
I  idly  heard  ;  if  true,  or  false,  I  know  not. 

K.  John.  Withhold  thy  speed,  dreadful  Occasion ! 
O !  make  a  league  with  me,  till  I  have  pleas'd 
My  discontented  peers. — ^What !  mother  dead  ? 
How  wildly,  then,  walks  my  estate  in  France  f— 
Under  whose  conduct  come  those  powers  of  France, 
That  thou  for  truth  oiv'st  out  are  landed  here  ? 

Mess.  Under  the  Dauphin. 

Enter  the  Bastardy  and  Peter  o/Pomfrit. 

K.  John.  Thou  hast  made  me  giddy 

With  these  ill-tidings. — Now,  what  sayis  the  world 
To  your  proceedings  ?  do  not  seek  to  stuff 
My  head  with  more  ill  news,  for  it  is  full. 

Bast.  But  if  you  be  afeard  to  hear  the  worst, 
Then  let  the  worst,  unheard,  fall  on  your  head. 

K.  John.  Bear  with  me,  cousin,  for  I  was  amaz'd 
Under  the  tide ;  but  now  I  breathe  again 
Aloft  the  flood,  and  can  give  audience 
To  any  tongue,  speak  it  of  what  it  will. 

Bast.  How  I  have  sped  among  the  clergymen, 
The  sums  I  have  collected  shall  express : 
But  as  I  travcird  hither  through  the  land, 
I  find  the  people  strangely  fantasied ; 
Possess'd  with  rumours,  full  of  idle  dreams. 
Not  knowing  what  ihey  fear,  but  full  of  fear ; 
And  here 's  a  prophet,  that  I  brought  with  me 
From  forth  the  streets  of  Pomfret,  whom  I  found 
With  many  hundreds  treading  on  his  heels ; 
To  whom  he  sung,  in  rude  harph-sounding  rhymes, 
That  ere  the  next  Ascension-day  at  noon, 
Your  highness  should  deliver  up  your  crown. 

K.  John.  Thou  idle  dreamer,  wherefore  didst  thou  so? 

Peter.  Foreknowing  that  the  truth  will  fall  out  so. 

K.  John.  Hubert,  away  with  him :  imprison  him ; 
And  on  that  day  at  noon,  whereon,  he  says, 
I  shall  yield  up  my  crown,  let  him  be  hang'd. 
Deliver  him  to  safety,  and  return, 
For  I  must  use  thee. — 0  mv  gentle  cousin  ! 

[Exit  Hubert,  with  Peter. 
Hear'st  thou  the  news  abroad,  who  are  arriv'd  ? 

Ba.^.  The  French,  my  lord ;  men's  mouths  are  full 
Be»ides,  I  met  lord  Bigot,  and  lord  Salisbury,      [of  it: 
With  eyes  as  red  as  new-enkindled  fire. 
And  others  more,  going  to  seek  the  grave 
Of  Arthur,  who,  they  say,  is  kill'd  to-night 
[On  your  suggestion. 
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K.  John,  Gentle  kiiuinan,  go, 

And  tliruBt  thyself  into  their  companies. 
I  have  a  way  to  win  their  loves  again : 
Bring  them  before  me. 

Bust.  I  will  seek  them  out. 

K.  John.   Nay,  but  make   haste;  the   better  foot 
before.^ 

0  !  let  me  have  no  subject  enemies. 
When  adverse  foreigners  affright  my  towns 
With  dreadful  pomp  of  stout  invasion. 

Be  Mercury  ]  set  feathers  to  thy  heels, 
And  fly  like  thought  from  them  to  me  again. 

Bast.  The  spirit  of  the  time  shall  teach  me  speed. 

[Exit. 

K.  John.  Spoke  like  a  spriteful,  noble  gentleman. — 
Go  after  hitn  ;  for  he,  perhaps,  shall  need 
Some  messenger  betwixt  me  and  the  peers, 
And  be  thou  he. 

Mess.  With  all  my  heart,  my  liege.     [Exii. 

K.  John.  My  mother  dead ! 

Re-enter  Hubert. 

Huh.  My  lord,  they  say,  five  moons  were  seen  to-night : 
Four  fixed ;  and  the  fifth  did  whirl  about 
The  other  four  in  yronderous  motion. 

K.  John.  Five  moons  ? 

Huh,  Old  men,  and  beldames,  in  the  streets 

Do  prophesy  upon  it  dangerously. 
Young  Arthur's  death  is  common  in  their  mouths, 
And  when  they  talk  of  him,  they  shake  their  heads, 
And  whisper  one  another  in  the  ear  \ 
And  he  that  speaks,  doth  gripe  the  hearer's  wrist, 
Whilst  he  that  hears,  makes  fearful  action, 
With  wrinkled  brows,  with  nods,  with  rolling  eyes. 

1  saw  a  smith  stand  with  his  hammer,  thus, 
The  whilst  his  iron, did  on  the  anvil  cool. 
With  open  mouth  swallowing  a  tailor's  news ; 
Who.  with  his  shears  and  measure  in  his  hand, 
Standing  on  slippers,  (which  his  nimble  haste 
Had  falsely  thrust  upon  contrary  feet) 

Told  of  a  many  thousand  warlike  French, 
That  were  embattailed  and  rank'd  in  Kent. 
Another  lean,  unwash'd  artificer 
Cuts  off  his  tale,  and  talks  of  Arthur's  death. 

K.  John.  Why  seek^st  thou  to  possess  me  with  these 
fears? 
Why  urgest  thou  bo  oft  young  Arthur's  death  ? 
Thv  hand  hath  murdeHd  him  :  I  had  a  mighty  cause 
'Tu  wish  him  dead,  but  thou  hadst  none  to  kill  him. 

Hub,  Had  none,  my  lord  !  why,  did  you  not  provoke 
me? 

K.  John.  It  is  the  curse  of  kings,  to  be  attended 
By  slaves,  that  take  their  humours  for  a  warrant 
To  break  into  the  bloody  house  of  life  ] 
A  nd,  on  the  winking  of  authority, 
To  understand  a  law ;  to  know  the  meaning 
Of  dangerous  majesty,  when,  perchance,  it  frowns 
More  upon  humour  than  advis'd  respect. 

Huh.  Here  is  your  hand  and  seal  for  what  I  did. 

K.  John.  O !  when  the  last  account  'twixt  heaven 
and  earth 
Is  to  1)0  made,  then  shall  this  hand  and  seal 
Witnes.s  again.<>t  us  to  damnation. 
How  oft  the  sight  of  means  to  do  ill  deeds. 
Makes  ill  deeds  done'  !     Hadst  not  thou  been  by, 
k  tellow  by  the  hand  of  nature  mark'd. 
Quoted,  and  sigu'd.,  to  do  a  deed  of  shame, 
This  murder  had  noi  come  into  my  mind ; 
But,  taking  note  of  thy  abhorr'd  aspect, 
Finding  thee  fit  for  bloody  villainy, 


Apt,  liable  to  be  employ'd  in  danger, 
1  faintly  broke  with  thee  of  Arthur's  death ; 
And  thou,  to  be  endeared  to  a  king, 
Made  it  no  oonscienoe  to  destroy  a  prinee. 

Hub.  My  lord.— 

K.  John.  Hadst  thou  but  shook  thy  head,  or  made  t 
When  I  spake  darkly  what  I  purposed  ',  ll^^^^i 

Or  turned  an  eye  of  doubt  upon  my  face, 
Or*  bid  me  tell  my  tale  in  express  words, 
Deep  shame  had  struck  me  dumb,  made  me  break  ofi^ 
And  those  thy  fears  might  have  wrought  fears  in  me: 
But  thou  didst  understand  me  by  my  signs. 
And  didst  in  signs  a^in  parley  with  aign' : 
Yea,  without  stop,  didst  let  thy  heart  consent. 
And  consequently  thy  rude  hand  to  act 
The  deed  which  both  our  tongues  held  vile  to  name. 
Out  of  my  sight,  and  never  see  me  more  ! 
My  nobles  leave  me ;  and  my  state  is  brav'd, 
Even  at  my  gates,  with  ranks  of  foreign  powers : 
Nay,  in  the  body  of  this  fleshly  land, 
This  kingdom,  this  confine  of  blood  and  breath, 
Hostility  and  civil  tumult  reigns 
Between  my  oonscienoe,  and  my  cousin's  death. 

Huh.  Arm  you  against  your  other  enemies, 
I  '11  make  a  peace  between  your  soul  and  you. 
Young  Arthur  is  alive :  this  hand  of  mine 
[s  yet  a  maiden  and  an  innocent  hand. 
Not  painted  with  the  crimson  spots  of  blood. 
Within  this  bosom  never  enter'd  yet 
The  dreadful  motion  of  a  murderous  thought 
And  you  have  slander'd  nature  in  my  form; 
Which,  howsoever  rude  exteriorly. 
Is  yet  the  cover  of  a  fairer  mind. 
Than  to  be  butcher  of  an  innocent  child. 

K.  John.  Doth  Arthur  live  ?    0  !  haste  thee  to  the 
peers: 
Throw  this  report  on  their  incensed  rage, 
And  make  them  tame  to  their  obedience. 
Forgive  the  comment  that  my  passion  made 
Upon  thy  feature ;  for  my  rage  was  blind. 
And  foul  imaginary  eyes  of  blood 
Presented  thee  more  hideous  than  thou  art. 
0 !  answer  not ;  but  to  my  closet  bring 
The  angry  lords,  -^th  all  expedient  haste : 
I  conjure  thee  but  slowly ;  run  more  fast        [Exeu^. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    Before  the  CasUe. 

Enter  Arthur,  (m  the  Walls. 

Arth.  The  wall  is  high ;  and  yet  will  I  leap  down.— 

Good  ground,  be  pitiful,  and  hurt  me  not ! — 

There 's  few,  or  none,  do  know  me ;  if  they  did, 

This  ship-boy's  semblance  hath  disguis'd  me  quite. 

I  am  afraid  ;  and  yet  I  '11  venture  it. 

If  I  get  down,  and  do  not  break  my  limbs, 

I  '11  find  a  thousand  shifts  to  get  away : 

As  good  to  die  and  go,  as  die  and  stay.      [Lei^  doten. 

O  me  !  my  uncle's  spirit  is  in  these  stones. — 

Heaven  take  my  soul,  and  England  keep  my  bones.  [Dirt. 
Enter  Pembroke,  Salisbury,  and  Bigot. 
Sal.  Lords,  I  will  meet  him  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury: 

It  IS  our  safety,  and  we  must  embrace 

This  gentle  ofifer  of  the  perilous  time. 
Pern.  Wlio  brought  that  letter  from  the  cardinal  * 
Sal.  The  ooui;t  Melun,  a  noble  lord  of  France; 

Whose  private  missive*  of  the  Dauphin^s  love, 

Is  much  more  g'^neral  than  these  lines  import. 
Big.  To-morrow  morning  let  us  meet  him  then 
Sal.  Or,  rather  then  set  forward :  for  't  will  bf 

Two  long  days'  journey,  lords,  or  e'er  we  meet 
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Enter  the  Bastard. 

Baai,  Once  more  to-day  well  met,  distemper'd  lords. 
The  king  by  me  requests  your  presence  straight. 

Sal,  The  kin^  hath  dispossessed  himself  of  us : 
TTe  will  not  line  his  sin-bestained*  cloak 
Wiih  our  pore  honours,  nor  attend  the  foot 
Thst  leaves  the  print  of  blood  where-e'er  it  walks. 
Return,  and  tell  him  so :  we  know  the  worst. 

Bast.  Whatever  you  think,  good  words,  I  think,  were 
best. 

Sal.  Our  griefs,  and  not  our  manners,  reason  now. 

Bast,  But  there  is  little  reason  in  your  grief  j 
Therefore,  't  were  reason  you  had  manners  now. 

Prm.  Sir,  air,  impatience  hath  his  privilege. 

Bast.  'T  is  true  :  to  hurt  his  master,  no  man  else. 

Sal.  This  ia  the  prison.     What  is  he  lies  here  ? 

[Seeing  Arthur. 

Pern.  0  death  !  made  proud  with  pure  and  princely 
beauty, 
The  earth  had  not  a  hole  to  hide  this  deed. 

Sal.  Murder,  as  hating  what  himself  hath  done, 
D.Hh  lay  it  open  to  urge  on  revenge. 

Big.  Or  when  he  doomed  this  beauty  to  a  grave, 
F'»uDd  it  too  precioos-princely  for  a  grave. 

Sal.  Sir  Richard,  what  think  you  ?  Have  you  beheld, 
Or  hare  you  read,  or  heard  ?  or  could  you  think  ? 
Or  do  yon  almost  think,  although  you  see. 
That  you  do  see  ?  oould  thought,  without  this  object, 
Fijfin  such  another  ?     This  is  the  very  top, 
The  height,  the  crest,  or  crest  unto  the  crest, 
0:  murder^s  arms :  this  is  the  bloodiest  shame, 
The  wildest  savagery,  tho  vilest  stroke, 
Thst  ever  wall-ey'd  wrath,  or  staring  rage, 
Presented  to  the  tears  of  soft  remorse. 

Pern.  All  murders  past  do  stand  excus'd  in  this ; 
Ami  thi?,  so  sole  and  so  unmatchable, 
Shall  give  a  holiness,  a  purity, 
To  the  yet  unbegotten  sin  of  times ; 
And  prove  a  deadly  bloodshed  but  a  jest, 
lluoipled  by  this  heinous  spectacle. 

Bast.  It  is  a  damned  and  a  bloody  work ; 
Tk  grtoeless  action  of  a  heavy  hand. 
If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand. 

Sal.  If  that  it  be  the  work  of  any  hand  ?■«- 
We  had  a  kind  of  light,  what  would  ensue : 
It  a  the  shameful  work  of  Hubert's  hand ; 
TLe  praetioe,  and  the  purpose,  of  the  king : 
From  whose  obedience  I  forbid  my  soul, 
Kneeling  before  this  rain  of  sweet  life, 
\tA  breathing  to  his  breathless  excellence 
The  iLcense  of  a.  tow,  a  holy  vow, 
.Verer  to  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  world, 
Nerer  to  be  infectCKl  with  delight, 
Nor  eoQversant  with  ease  and  idleness, 
Till  I  have  set  a  glory  to  this  head', 
Bt  giving  it  the  worship  of  revenge. 

Pm.  Big.  Our  souls  religiously  confirm  thy  words. 
Enter  Hubert. 

Hftb.  Lords,  I  am  hot  with  haste  in  seeking  you. 
Arthur  doth  live ;  the  king  hath  sent  for  you. 

Sal.Ol  he  is  bold,  and  blushes  not  at  death. — 
ATaoQt,  thou  hateful  villain  !  get  thee  gone. 

Hub.  I  am  no  villain. 

Sal.        Most  I  rob  the  law  ?    [Drawing  his  sword. 

Basi.  Your  sword  is  bright,  sir :  put  it  up  again. 

Sal.  Not  till  I  sheath  it  in  a  murderer's  skin. 

Huh.  Stand  back,  lord  Salisbury ;  stand  back,  I  say: 
Bt  heaven,  I  think,  my  sword 's  as  sharp  as  yours. 
I  imold  not  have  yon,  lord,  forget  yourself, 


Nor  tempt  the  danger  of  my  true  defence , 
Lest  I,  by  marking  but  your  rage,  forget 
Your  worth,  your  greatncsj^.  and  nobility. 

Big.  Out,  dunghill !  dar'st  thuu  brnve  a  nobleman 

Hub.  Not  for  my  life :  but  yet  I  dare  defend 
My  innocent  life  against  an  emperor. 

Sal,  Thou  art  a  murderer. 

Hub.  Do  not  prove  me  so  j 

Yet,  I  am  none.    Whose  tongue  soe'er  speaks  false, 
Not, truly  speaks;  who  speaks  not  truly,  lies. 

Pemb.  Cut  him  to  pieces. 

Bast.  Keep  the  peace,  I  say. 

<S^.  Stand  by,  or  I  shall  gall  you,  Faulconbridge. 

B<ist.  Thou  wert  better  gall  the  devil,  Salisbury : 
If  thou  but  frown  on  me,  or  stir  thy  foot, 
Or  teach  thy  hasty  spleen  to  do  me  shame, 
I  'U  strike  thee  dead.    Put  up  thy  sword  betime, 
Or  I  '11  so  maul  you  and  your  toasting-iron, 
That  you  shall  think  the  devil  is  come  from  hell. 

Big.  What  wilt  thou  do,  renowned  Faulconbridge^ 
Second  a  villain,  and  a  murderer. 

HtA.  Lord  Bigot,  I  am  none. 

Big.  Who  kiird  this  prince  ?  [Poin/wig  to  AKTHcra 

Hub.  'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  well : 
I  honour'd  him,  I  lov'd  him ;  and  will  weep 
My  date  of  life  out  for  his  sweet  life's  loss. 

Sal.  Trust  not  those  cunning  waters  of  his  e*;ea. 
For  villainy  is  not  without  such  rheum ; 
And  he,  l^g  traded  in  it,  makes  it  seem 
Like  rivers  of  remorse  and  innocency. 
Away,  with  me,  all  you  whose  souls  abhor 
Th'  uncleanly  savours  of  a  slaughter-house. 
For  I  am  stifled  with  this  smell  of  sin. 

Big.  Away,  toward  Bury :  to  the  Dauphin  there  ! 

Pern.  There,  tell  the  king,  he  may  inquire  us  out. 

[Exeunt  Loras 

Bast,  Here 's  a  good  world  ! — Knew  you  of  this  fa»' 
work? 
Beyond  the  infinite  and  boundless  reach 
Of  mercy,  if  thou  didst  this  ded3  of  death, 
Art  thou  damn'd,  Hubert. 

Hub.  Do  but  hear  me,  sir. 

Bast.  Ha  !  I  Ml  tell  thee  what ; 
Thou  art  damn'd  as  black — ^nay,  nothing  is  so  oiack , 
Thou  art  more  deep  damn'd  than  prince  Lucifei 
There  is  not  yet  so  ugly  a  fiend  of  hell 
As  thou  shalt  be,  if  thou  didst  kill  this  child. 

Hub.  Upon  my  soul, — 

Bast.  If  thou  didst  but  consent 

To  this  most  cruel  act,  d6  but  despair ; 
And  if  thou  want'st  a  cord,  the  smallest  thread 
That  ever  spider  twisted  from  her  womb 
Will  serve  to  strangle  thee  f  a  rush  will  be  a  beam 
To  hang  thee  on :  or  wouldst  thou  drown  thyself, 
Put  but  a  little  water  in  a  spoon, 
And  it  shall  be  as  all  the  ocean. 
Enough  to  stifle  such  a  villain  up. 
I  do  suspect  thee  very  grievously. 

Hub.  If  I  in  act,  consent,  or  sin  of  thought 
Be  guilty  of  the  stealing  that  sweet  breath, 
Which  was  embounded  in  this  beauteous  clay, 
Let  hell  want  pains  enough  to  torture  me. 
I  left  him  well. 

Bast.  Go,  bear  him  in  thine  arms.— > 

I  am  amaz'd,  methinks ;  and  lose  my  way 
Among  the  thorns  and  dangers  of  this  wsrld.— 

$[^UBERT  takes  uf  Abtmfs  * 
1  England  up ! 
From  forth  this  mmel  of  dead  royalty. 
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The  life,  the  right,  and  truth  of  all  thiarealm 
Ib  fled  to  heayen ;  and  England  now  is  left 
To  tug  and  scramble,  and  to  part  by  the  teeth 
The  unowed  interest  of  proud  swelling  state. 
Now  for  the  bare-pick'd  bone  of  majesty 
Doth  dogged  war  bristle  his  angry  crest, 
And  snarleth  in  the  gentle  eyes  of  peace : 
Now  powers  from  home,  and  discontents  at  home, 
Meet  in  one  line :  and  vast  confusion  waits, 


As  doth  a  rayen  on  a  sick-fallen  beast, 
The  imminent  decay  of  wrested  pomp. 
Now  happy  he,  whose  cloak  and  cincture  eaa 
Hold  out  this  tempest. — ^Bear  away  that  child, 
And  follow  me  with  speed  :  I  '11  to  the  king. 
A  thousand  businesses  are  brief  in  hand, 
And  heaven  itself  doth  frown  upon  the  land. 

[Exeunt :  Hubert  bearing  wt  AETBvm'i  9»»f . 


ACT    V, 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  John,  Pandulph  xtitk  the  Craum,  and 
Attendants, 

K,  John,  Thus  have  I  yielded  up  into  your  hand 
The  circle  of  my  glory. 

Pond,  Take  again    [Giving  Jons  the  Crown, 

From  this  my  hand,  as  holding  of  the  pope, 
Your  sovereign  greatness  and  authority. 

JSl.  John.  Now  keep  your  holy  word :  go  meet  the 
French ; 
And  from  his  holiness  use  all  your  power 
To  stop  their  marches,  'fore  we  are  inflam'd. 
Our  discontented  counties  do  revolt, 
Our  people  quarrel  with  obedience, 
Swearing  allegiance,  and  the  love  of  soul, 
To  stranger  blood,  to  foreign  royalty. 
This  inundation  of  mistemper'd  humour 
Rests  by  you  only  to  be  qualified  ; 
Then  pause  not ;  for  the  present  time 's  so  sick, 
That  present  medicine  must  be  minister'd, 
Or  overthrow  incurable  ensues. 

Pand,  It  was  my  breath  that  blew  this  tempest  up, 
Upon  your  stubborn  usage  of  the  pope ; 
But  since  you  are  a  gentle  convertite, 
My  tongue  shall  hush  again  this  storm  of  war. 
And  make  &ir  weather  in  your  bl'ufttering  land. 
On  this  Ascension-day,  remember  well, 
Upon  yeur  oath  of  service  to  the  pope. 
Go  I  to  make  the  French  lay  down  their  arms.     [Exit. 

K.  John.  Is  this  Ascension-day  ?    Did  not  the  prophet 
Say  that  before  Ascension-day  at  noon. 
My  crown  I  should  give  oflT?    Even  so  I  have. 
I  did  suppose  it  should  be  on  constraint ; 
But,  heaven  be  thank'd,  it  is  but  voluntary. 

Enter  the  Bastard.  [out, 

Bast.  All  Kent  hath  yielded ;  nothing  there  holds 
But  Dover  castle  :  London  hath  received. 
Like  a  kind  hoFt,  the  Dauphin  and  his  powers. 
Your  nobles  will  not  hear  you,  but  are  gone 
To  offer  service  to  your  enemy : 
And  wild  amazement  hurries  up  and  down 
The  little  number  of  your  doubtful  friends. 

K.  John.  Would  not  my  lords  retium  to  me  again, 
After  they  heard  young  Arthur  was  alive  ? 

Bast.  They  found  him  dead,  and  cast  into  the  streets ; 
An  empty  casket,  where  the  jewel  of  life 
By  some  damn'd  hand  was  robb'd  and  ta^en  away. 

K.  John.  That  villain  Hubert  told  me  he  did  live. 

Bast.  So,  on  my  soul,  he  did,  for  aught  he  knew. 
But  wherefore  do  you  droop?  why  look  you  sad? 
Be  great  in  act,  as  you  ha*  e  been  in  thought ; 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear,  and  blank*  distrust, 
Govern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye : 


Be  Stirring  as  the  time ;  meet*  fire  with  fire ; 

Threaten  the  threatener,  and  outface  the  brow 

Of  bragging  horror :  so  shall  inferior  eych, 

That  borrow  their  behaviours  from  the  great, 

Grow  groat  by  your  example,  and  put  on 

The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution. 

Away  !  and  glister  like  the  god  of  war, 

When  he  intendeth  to  become  the  field  : 

Show  boldness,  and  aspiring  confidence. 

What !  shall  they  seek  the  lion  in  his  den, 

And  fright  him  there  ?  and  make  him  tremble  there* 

0  !  let  it  not  be  said. — Courage*  and  run 
To  meet  displeasure  further  from  the  doors, 
And  grapple  with  him  ere  he  come  so  nigh. 

K.  John.  The  legate  of  the  pope  hath  been  with  me, 
And  I  have  made  a  happy  peace  with  him ; 
And  he  hath  promis'd  to  dismiss  the  powers 
Led  by  the  Dauphin. 

Bast.  0,  inglorious  league  ! 

Shall  we,  upon  the  footing  of  our  land, 
Send  fair-play  offers*,  and  make  compromise. 
Insinuation,  parley,  and  base  truce, 
To  arms  invasive  ?  shall  a  beardless  boy, 
A  cockeHd  silken  wanton,  brave  our  fields. 
And  fiesh  his  spirit  in  a  warlike  soil. 
Mocking  the  air  with  colours  idly  spread. 
And  find  no  check?    Let  us,  my  liege,  to  arms : 
Perehance,  t-he  cardinal  cannot  make  your  peftoe ; 
Or  if  he  do,  let  it  at  least  be  said. 
They  saw  we  had  a  purpose  of  defence. 

K.  John.  Have  thou  the  ordering  of  this  preaeiH 
time. 

Bast.  Away  then,  with  good  courage ;  yet  I  know, 
Our  party  may  well  meet  a  prouder  foe.  [Exetnd 

SCENE  II.— A  Plain,  near  St.  Edmund's  Bury 

Enter,  in  arms,  Lewis,  Salisbort,  Melum,  PkbcbboitSj 

BiooT,  and  Soldiers. 

Lew.  My  lord  Melun,  let  this  be  copied  out, 
And  keep  it  safe  for  our  remembrance. 
Return  the  precedent  to  these  lords  again ; 
That,  having  our  fair  order  written  down. 
Both  they,  and  we,  perusing  o'er  these  notes, 
May  know  wherefore  we  took  the  sacrament, 
And  keep  our  faiths  firm  and  inviolable. 

Sal.  Upon  our  sides  it  never  shall  be  brdken. 
And,  noble  Dauphin,  albeit  we  swear 
A  voluntary  zeal,  and  an  unurg'd  faith. 
To  your  proceedings ;  yet,  believe  me,  prince, 

1  am  not  glad  that  such  a  sore  of  time 
Should  seek  a  plaster  by  contemn'd  revolt, 
And  heal  the  inveterate  canker  of  one  wound, 
By  making  many.    0 !  it  grieves  my  soul, 
That  I  must  draw  this  metal  from  mv  side 
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To  be  ft  widow-malnr ;  O !  and  there, 

Where  honourable  resciie,  and  defence, 

Ciics  oat  upon  the  name  of  Salisbury. 

Bit  twh  is  the  infection  of  the  time, 

Tut.  for  tbe  health  and  physic  of  our  right, 

We  euDot  deal  but  with  the  very  hand 

Of  fitern  iqjustioe  and  confused  wrong. — 

Aod  is 't  DOt  pity,  O,  my  grieved  friends  ! 

That  we,  the  sons  and  children  of  this  isle, 

\r«re  bom  to  see  so  sad  an  hour  as  this ; 

Wberein  we  step  after  a  stranger,  march 

Upon  her  gentle  bosom,  and  fill  up 

H?r  eoeiniea'  ranks,  (I  must  withdraw,  and  weep 

TpoD  the  thought*  of  this  enforced  cause) 

To  gnee  the  gentry  of  a  land  remote, 

Aod  follow  unacquainted  colours  here  ? 

Whit  here  ?— O  nation,  that  thou  oouldst  remove ! 

Trut  Neptune's  arms,  who  clippeth"  thee  about, 

WiuJd  bear  thee  from  the  knowledge  of  thyself, 

And  grapple  thee  unto  a  pagan  shore ; 

Where  these  two  Christian  armies  might  combine 

Tbe  blood  of  malice  in  a  vein  of  league, 

AlH  not  to  spend  it  so  unneighbourly  ! 

Lev.  A  noble  temper  dost  thou  show  in  this; 
Aiui  grsftt  auctions  wrestling  in  thy  bosom 
Do  nuke  an  earthquake  of  nobility. 
0 !  vhftt  a  noble  combat  hast  thou  fought. 
Bhwmo  eompnlsion,  and  a  brave  respect  I 
L.H  me  wipe  off  this  honourable  dew, 
Thit  alverly  doth  progress  on  thy  cheeks. 
My  heart  hath  melted  at  a  lady's  tears, 
Beio?  an  ordinary  inundation  ; 
Bk  this  effusion  of  such  manly  drops, 
Thl^  shower,  blown  up  by  tempest  of  the  soul, 
Sunles  mine  eyes,  and  makes  me  more  amaz'd 
Than  had  1  seen  the  Taulty  top  of  heaven 
F^ufd  quite  o'er  with    uming  meteors. 
till  up  thy  brow,  renowned  Salisbury. 
Aod  with  a  great  heart  heave  away  tnis  storm : 
Commend  these  waters  to  those  baby  eyes, 
That  never  saw  the  giant- world  enrag'd ; 
Nor  met  with  fortune  other  than  at  feasts, 
Fq.1  of  warm  blood,  of  mirth,  of  gossiping. 
Come,  come  ]  for  thou  shalt  thrust  thy  hand  as  deep 
luio  the  purse  of  rich  prosperity, 
Ai  Lewis  himself  :-^flo,  nobles,  shall  you  all. 
That  but  your  sinews  to  the  strength  of  mine. 

Enter  Pandolph,  attended. 
Anl  eren  there,  methinks,  an  angel  spake : 
LooIl.  where  the  holy  legate  comes  apace. 
To  sire  us  warrant  from  the  hand  of  heaven, 
AQd  00  our  actions  set  the  name  of  right 
With  holy  breath. 

^«arf-  Hail,  noble  prince  of  Prance, 

The  next  is  this  : — king  John  hath  recondl'd 
HimKlf  to  Rome ;  his  spirit  is  come  in. 
That  to  stood  out  against  the  holy  church, 
The  great  metropolis  and  see  of  Rome  : 
Therefore,  thy  threat'ning  colours  now  wind  up, 
And  tame  the  sawage  spirit  of  wild  war. 
That  like  a  lion  foster'd  up  at  hand, 
Ii  may  lie  gently  at  the  foot  of  peace, 
And  be  no  farther  harmful  than  in  show. 

lew.  Your  grace  shall  pardon  me ;  I  will  not  back : 
I  tm  too  high-bom  to  be  propertied. 
To  be  a  secondary  at  control. 
Or  aseful  serving-man,  and  instrument, 
To  any  sovereign  state  throughout  the  world. 
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Your  breath  first  kindled  the  dead  coal  of  wan 

Between  this  chastis'd  kingdom  and  myself. 

And  brought  in  matter  that  should  feed  this  fire ; 

And  now  't  is  far  too  huge  to  be  blown  out 

With  that  same  weak  wind  which  enkindled  it. 

You  taught  me  how  to  know  the  face  of  right, 

Acquainted  me  with  interest  to  this  land. 

Yea,  thrust  this  enterprise  into  my  heart,  ^ 

And  come  ye  now  to  tell  me,  John  hath  made 

His  peace  with  Rome  ?    What  is  that  peace  to  ma  ? 

I,  by  the  honour  of  my  marriage-bed, 

After  young  Arthur,  claim  this  land  for  mine ; 

And  now  it  is  half-oonquer'd,  must  I  back^ 

Because  that  John  hath  made  his  peace  with  Roma  ? 

Am  I  Rome's  slave  ?    What  penny  hath  Rome  bomfl^ 

What  men  provided,  what  munition  sent. 

To  underprop  this  action  ?  is 't  not  1, 

That  undergo  this  charge  ?  who  else  but  I, 

And  such  as  to  my  claim  are  liable^ 

Sweat  in  this  business,  and  maintain  this  war  ? 

Have  I  not  heard  these  islanders  shout  out, 

Vive  le  roy .'  as  I  have  bank'd  their  towns  ? 

Have  I  not  here  the  best  cards  for  the  game, 

To  win  this  easy  match,  play'd  for  a  crown, 

And  shall  I  now  give  o'er  the  yielded  set  ? 

No,  on  my  soul,  it  never  shall  be  said. 

Pand.  You  look  but  on  the  outside  of  this  work. 

Lew.  Outside  or  inside,  I  will  not  return 
Till  my  attempt  so  much  be  glorified. 
As  to  my  ample  hope  was  promised 
Before  I  drew  this  gallant  head  of  war, 
And  cull'd  these  fiery  spirits  from  the  world. 
To  outlook  conquest,  and  to  win  renown 
Even  in  the  jaws  of  danger  and  of  death.— 

[Trum^mmtA 
What  luflty  trumpet  thus  doth  summon  ua  ? 
Enter  the  Bastard,  attended. 

Bast.  According  to  the  fair  play  of  the  world, 
Let  me  have  audience  :  I  am  sent  to  speak.— 
My  holy  lord  of  MHan,  from  the  king 
I  come,  to  learn  how  you  have  dealt  for  him ; 
And,  as  you  answer*  I  do  know  the  scope 
And  warrant  limited  unto  my  tongue. 

Pand.  The  Dauphin  is  too  wilful-oppoaite, 
And  will  not  temporize  with  my  entreaties : 
He  flatly  says,  he  '11  not  lay  down  his  arms. 

Bast.  By  all  the  blood  that  ever  fury  breath'd^ 
The  youth  says  well. — ^Now,  hear  our  English  kmg. 
For  thus  his  royalty  doth  speak  in  me. 
He  is  prepared ;  and  reason,  too,  he  should : 
This  apish  and  unmannerly  approach. 
This  hamess'd  masque,  and  unadvised  revel, 
This  unheard'  sauciness  of*  boyish  troops. 
The  king  doth  smile  at ;  and  is  well  prepar'd 
To  whip  this  dwarfish  war,  these  pigmy  arms, 
From  out  the  circle  of  his  territories. 
That  hand,  which  had  the  strength,  even  at  your  doo^ 
To  cudgel  you,  and  make  you  take  the  hatch ; 
To  dive  like  buckets  in  concealed  wells ; 
To  crouch  in  litter  of  your  stable  planks ; 
To  lie  like  pawns  lock'd  up  in  chests  and  trunks , 
To  hug  with  swine ;  to  seek  sweet  safety  out 
In  vaults  and  prisons,  and  to  thrill,  and  shake, 
Even  at  the  crowing*  of  your  nation's  cock*. 
Thinking  his  voice  an  armed  Englishman : 
Shall  that  victorious  hand  be  feebled  here. 
That  in  your  chambers  gave  you  chastisement  f 
No  !    Know,  the  gallant  monarch  is  in  anna; 
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And  like  an  eagle  o'er  his  aiery  towen, 
To  souhe  annoyance  that  comes  near  his  nest^-— 
And  you  degenerate,  you  ingrate  revolts, 
You  bloody  Neroes,  ripping  up  the  womb 
Of  your  dear  mother  England,  blush  for  shame ' 
For  your  own  ladies,  and  pale-yisag'd  maids, 
Like  Amazons  come  tripping  after  drums ; 
Their  thimbles  into  armed  gauntlets  chang'd, 
Their  needl's  to  lances,  and  their  gentle  hearta 
To  fierce  and  bloody  inclination. 

Lew.  There  end  thy  brave,  and  turn  thy  face  in  peace 
We  grant  thou  canst  outscold  us.    Fare  thee  well : 
We  hold  our  time  too  precious  to  be  spent 
With  such  a  brabbler. 

Pand.  Give  me  leave  to  speak. 

Bast.  No,  I  will  speak. 

Lew.  We  will  attend  to  neither.  — 

Strike  up  the  drums  !  and  let  the  tongue  of  war 
Pl^ad  for  our  interest,  and  our  being  here. 

Bast.  Indeed,  your  drums,  being  beaten,  will  cry  out ; 
And  80  shall  you,  being  beaten.     Do  but  start 
An  echo  with  the  clamour  of  thy  drum, 
And  even  at  hand  a  drum  is  ready  brac'd, 
That  shall  reverberate  all  as  loud  as  thine  y 
Sound  but  another,  and  another  shall, 
As  loud  as  thine,  rattle  the  welkin's  ear, 
And  mock  the  deep-mouth'd  thunder :  for  at  hand 
(Not  trusting  to  this  halting  legate  here, 
Whom  he  hath  usM  rather  for  sport  than  need) 
Is  warlike  John ;  and  in  his  forehead  sits 
A  bare-ribb'd  death,  whose  office  is  this  day 
To  feast  upon  whole  thousands  of  the  French. 

Lew.  Strike  up  our  drums  to  find  this  danger  out. 

Bast.  And  thou  shalt  find  it,  Dauphin,  do  not  doubt. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Field  of  Battle. 
Alarums.    Enter  King  John  and  Hubert. 
K.  John.  How  goes  the  day  with  us  ?    0  !  tell  me, 

Hubert. 
Hub.  Badly,  I  fear.    How  fares  your  majesty  ? 
K,  John.  This  fever,  that  hath  troubled  me  so  long, 
Lies  heavy  on  me :  0  !  my  heart  is  sick. 
^  Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  your  valiant  kinsman,  Faulconbridge, 
Desires  your  majesty  to  leave  the  field, 
And  send  him  word  by  me  which  way  you  go. 

K.  John.  Tell  him,  toward  Swinstead,  to  the  abbey 

there. 
Mess.  Be  of  good  comfort ;  for  the  great  supply, 
That  was  expected  by  the  Dauphin  here, 
Are  wreck'd  three  nights  ago  on  Goodwin  sands : 
This  news  was  brought  to  Richard  but  even  now. 
The  French  fight  coldly^  and  retire  themselves. 

K.  John.  Ah  me  !  this  tyrant  fever  burns  me  up. 
And  will  not  let  me  welcome  this  good  news. 
Set  on  toward  Swinstead ;  to  my  litter  straight : 
Weakness  possesseth  me,  and  I  am  faint.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.-— The  Same.    Another  part  of  the  Same. 

Enter  Salisburt,  Pembroke.  Bigot,  and  Others. 

Sal.  I  did  not  think  the  king  so  stor'd  with  friends. 

Pern    Up  once  again ;  put  spirit  in  the  French : 
If  they  miscarry,  we  miscarry  too. 

Sal.  That  misbegotten  devil,  Fauloonbridge, 
Id  spite  of  spite,  alone  upholds  the  day. 

Pern.  They  say,  king  John  sore  sick  hath  left  the  field. 
Enter  Melun  wounded,  and  led  by  Soldiers, 

3tel.  Lead  me  to  the  revolts  of  England  here. 


Sal.  When  we  were  happy  we  had  aih«r  i 

Pern.  It  is  the  count  Melun. 

Sal.  ^  Wounded  to  death. 

Mel.  Fly,  noble  English  ]  you  are  bought  WLod  aold : 
Untread  the  road- way*  of  rebellion, 
And  welcome  home  again  discarded  faith. 
Seek  out  king  John,  and  fall  before  his  feet; 
For  if  the  French  be  lords  of  this  loud  day, 
He  means  to  recompense  the  pains  you  take. 
By  cutting  ofif  your  heads.    Thus  hath  he  vi^am^ 
And  I  with  hinL,  and  many  more  with  me, 
Upon  the  altar  at  Saint  Edmund's  Bury; 
Even  on  that  altar,  where  we  swore  to  you 
Dear  amity  and  everlasting  love. 

Sal.  May  this  be  possible?  may  this  be  true  ? 

Mel.  Have  I  not  hideous  death  within  my  view. 
Retaining  but  a  quantity  of  life, 
Which  bleeds  away,  even  as  a  form  of  wax 
Resolveth'  from  his  figure  'gainst  the  fire  ? 
What  in  the  world  should  make  me  now  deeeiTa^ 
Since  I  must  lose  the  use  of  all  deceit? 
Why  should  I  then  be  false,  since  it  is  true 
That  I  must  die  here,  and  live  hence  by  truth  ? 
I  say  again,  if  Lewis  do  win  the  day, 
He  is  forsworn,  if  e'er  those  eyes  of  yours 
Behold  another  day  break  in  the  east: 
But  even  this  night,  whose  black  contagious  brealh 
Already  smokes  about  the  burning  crest 
Of  the  old,  feeble,  and  day-wearied  sun, 
Even  this  ill  night,  your  breathing  shall  expire, 
Paying  the  fine  of  rated  treachery, 
Even  with  a  treacherous  fine  of  all  your  lives. 
If  Lewis  by  your  assistance  win  the  day. 
Commend  me  to  one  Hubert,  with  your  king  ; 
The  love  of  him, — and  this  respect  besides, 
For  that  my  grandsire  was*  an  Englishman,— 
Awakes  my  conscience  to  oonfegs  all  this. 
In  lieu  whereof,  I  pray  you,  bear  me  henoe 
From  forth  the  noise  and  rumour  of  the  field ; 
Wliere  I  may  think  the  remnant  of  my  thoughts 
In  )ieace,  and  part  this  body  and  my  soul 
With  contemplation  and  devout  desires^ 

Sal.  We  do  believe  thee,  and  beshrew  my  soul, 
But  I  do  love  the  favour  and  the  form 
Of  this  most  fair  occasion,  by  the  which 
We  will  untread  the  steps  of  danmed  flight ; 
And,  like  a  bated  and  retired  flood, 
Leaving  our  rankness  and  irregular  oourse, 
Stoop  low  within  those  bounds  we  have  o'erlook'd, 
And  calmly  run  on  in  obedience, 
Even  to  our  ocean,  to  our  great  king  John.— 
My  arm  shall  give  thee  help  to  bear  thee  henee, 
For  I  do  see  the  cruel  pangs  of  death 
Bright*  in  thine  eye. — Away,  my  friends !  New  fiigfa^ 
Ana  happy  newness,  that  intends  old  right. 

[Exeunt,  leoitting  off  Mci.uv 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    The  French  Camp. 
Enter  Lewis  and  his  Train. 
Lew.  The  sun  of  heaven,  methought.  was  loath  to  sa^ 
But  stay'd,  and  made  the  western  welkin  blush. 
When  English  measur'd  backward  their  own  ground. 
In  faint  retire.    0 !  bravely  came  we  ofi^ 
When  with  a  volley  of  our  needless  shot. 
After  such  bloody  toil  we  bid  good  night, 
And  wound  our  tattered  oolours  closely  up.* 
Last  in  the  fleld,  and  almost  lords  of  it  I 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
]     Mess.  Where  is  my  prince,  the  DaupUut 


•  Vathiwi  th«  rod*  tx*  :  ia  f  •     •IKfMlMfA.    'Right:  1st*.    « tattciiag  odoWB  olMrlf  up :  is  f.  •» 
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I    Iflp.  Here. — What  news? 

I    Mess,  The  eotmt  Melun  is  slain :  the  English  lords, 
By  kb  persuasion,  are  asain  fallen  off; 
And  your  supplies,  which  you  have  wishM  so  long, 
Are  esst  away,  and  sunk,  on  Goodwin  sands. 

Lett.  Ah,  foul   shrewd  news! — ^Beshrew  thy  very 
hfart! 
I  did  not  think  to  be  so  sad  to-night, 
h  this  hath  made  me. — Who  was  he,  that  said, 
fuof  John  did  fly  an  honr  or  two  before 
The  stumbling  night  did  part  our  weary  powers? 

jless.  Whoever  spoke  it,  it  is  true,  my  lord. 

Lea.  Well ;  keep  good  quarter,  and  good  care  to-night : 
The  day  shall  not  be  up  so  soon  as  I, 
To  try  the  fair  adventure  of  to-morrow.  [Exeunt. 

SCLNE  YI.— All  open  Place  in  the.  Neighbourhood 
of  Swinstead- Abbey. 
Enter  the  Bastard  and  Hubert,  severally, 

Bh,  Who's  there?  speak,  ho!  speak  quickly,  or  I 
shoot. 

Basf.  A  friend.— What  art  thou? 

M.  Of  the  part  of  England. 

B'lst,  Whither  dost  thou  go? 

ffai.  What 's  that  to  thee  ?  Why  may  not  I  demand 
Of  ihiue  affairs,  as  well  as  thou  of  mine? 

&af.  Hubert,  I  think. 

ffui.  Thou  hast  a  perfect  thought : 

F^Il  upon  all  hazards,  well  believe 
TboQ  art  my  friend,  that  know'st  my  tongue  so  well. 
Who  art  thou  ? 

BaA,  Who  thou  wilt :  and,  if  thou  please, 

ThoQ  msy^st  befriend  me  so  much,  as  to  think 
i  come  one  way  of  the  Plantagenets. 

Enh.  Unkind  remembrance !  thou,  and  eyeless*  night, 
{fiTe  done  me  ^hame. — Brave  soldier,  pardon  me, 
rhat  any  accent  breaking  from  thy  tongue 
SboQid  'scape  the  true  acquaintance  of  mine  ear. 

Baa.  Come,  come;   sans  compliment,  what  news 
abroad? 

F«i.  Why,  here  walk  I,  in  the  black  brow  of  night, 
To  hA  you  out. 

Ai^.  Brief,  then;  and  what's  the  news? 

Mi.  0 !  ray  sweet  sir,  new?  fitting  to  the  night, 
Blaet  fearful,  comfortless,  and  horrible. 

&rf.  Show  me  the  very  wound  of  this  ill  news : 
I  am  no  woman ;  I  '11  not  swoon  at  it. 

W.  The  king,  I  fear,  is  poison'd  by  a  monk : 
I  led  him  almost  speechless,  and  broke  out 
To  aequaint  you  with  this  evil,  that  you  might 
The  better  arm  you  to  the  sudden  time. 
Than  if  you  had  at  leisure  known  of  this. 

M.  How  did  he  take  it?  who  did  taste  to  him? 

ihtb.  A  monk,  I  tell  you  j  a  resolved  villain, 
^hofcc  bowels  suddenly  burst  out :  the  king 
Yet  Fpeaks,  and,  peradventure,  may  recover. 

Baif.  Whom  didst  thou  leave  to  tend  his  majesty? 

Hiii.  Why,  know  you  not  ?  the  lords  are  all  come  back. 
And  brought  prince  Henry  in  their  company; 
At  whoM  request  the  king  hath  pardon'd  them, 
\  ^  they  are  all  about  his  majesty. 

&u^  Withhold  thine  indignation,  mighty  heaven, 
'  Ajid  tempt  us  not  to  bear  above  our  power. 
j   f  11  tell  thee,  Hubert,  half  my  power  this  night, 
Pa.«sqng  these  flats,  are  taken  by  .the  tide ; 
Ttieje  Lincoln  washes  have  devoured  them : 
,  Mpelf  well-mounted  hardly  have  escap'd. 
Away,  before :  conduct  me  to  the  king ; 
1  doaU,  be  will  be  dead  or  ere  I  come.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VIL— The  Orchard  of  Swinstead-Abbey. 

Enter  Frmee  Hsnbv,  Salisburt,  and  Bigot. 
P.  Hen.  It  is  too  late :  the  life  of  all  his  blood 
Is  touch'd  corruptibly ;  and  his  pure  brain 

Sbich  some  suppose  the  soul's  frail  dwelling-house) 
th,  by  the  idle  comments  that  it  makes, 
Foretel  the  ending  of  mortality. 

Enter  Pembrokk. 

Pern.  His  highness  yet  doth  speak ;  and  holds  belief, 
That  being  brought  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  allay  the  burning  quality 
Of  that  fell  poison  which  assaileth  him. 

p.  Hen.  Let  him  be  brought  into  the  orchard  here.— 
Doth  he  still  rage  ?  [Exit  Bigot. 

Pern.  He  is  more  patient 

Than  when  you  left  him :  even  now  he  sung. 

P.  Hen.  O,  vanity  of  sickness  !  fierce  extremes 
In  their  continuance  will  not  feel  themselves. 
Death,  having  pre^d  upon  the  outward  parts. 
Leaves  them  unvisited' :  and  his  siege  is  now 
Against  the  mind,  the  which  he  pricks  and  wounds 
With  many  legions  of  strange  fantasies. 
Which,  in  their  throng  and  press  to  that  last  hold, 
Confound  themselves.    'T  is  strange  that  death  should 

sing. 
I  am  the  cygnet  to  this  pale  faint  swan, 
Who  chants  a  doleful  hymn  to  his  own  death, 
And  from  the  organ-pipe  of  frailty  sings 
His  soul  and  body  to  their  lasting  rest. 

Sal.  Be  of  good  comfort,  prince,  for  you  are  bom 
To  set  a  form  upon  that  indigest, 
Which  he  hath  left  so  shapeless  and  so  rude. 
Re-enter  Bigot  and  Attendants:  King  John  brought 
in  in  a  Chair. 

K.  John.  Ay,  marry,  now  my  soul  hath  elbow-room 
It  would  not  out  at  windows,  nor  at  doors. 
There  is  so  hot  a  summer  in  my  bosom. 
That  all  my  bowels  crumble  up  to  dust : 
I  am  a  scribbled  form,  drawn  with  a  pen 
Upon  a  parchment,  and  against  this  fire 
Do  I  shrink  up. 

P.  Hen.  How  fares  your  majesty? 

K.  John.  Poison'd, — ill-fare  ;^dead.  forsook,  east  off, 
And  none  of  you  will  bid  the  winter  come. 
To  thrust  his  icy  fingers  in  my  maw  ; 
Nor  let  my  kingdom's  rivers  take  their  course 
Through  my  burn'd  bosom ;  nor  entreat  the  north 
To  make  his  bleak  winds  kiss  my  parched  lips. 
And  comfort  me  with  cold. — I  do  not  ask  you  much: 
I  beg  cold  comfort :  and  you  are  so  strait, 
And  so  ingrateful,  you  deny  me  that. 

P.  Hen.  O,  that  there  were  some  virtue  in  my  tears 
That  might  relieve  you  ! 

K.  John.  The  salt  in  them  is  hot.— 

Within  me  is  a  hell ;  and  there  the  poison 
Is,  as  a  fiend,  confin'd  to  tyrannize 
On  unreprievable  condemned  blood. 
Enter  the  Bastard. 

Bast.  0  !  I  am  scalded  with  my  violent  motion, 
And  spleen  of  speed  to  see  your  majesty. 

K.  John.  0  cousin !  thou  art  come  to  set  mine  eye 
The  tackle  of  my  heart  is  crackM  and  burn'd ;   ^ 
And  all  the  shrouds,  wherewith  my  life  should  sail. 
Are  turned  to  one  thread,  one  little  hair : 
My  heart  hath  one  poor  string  to  stay  it  by, 
Which  holds  but  till  thy  news  be  uttered. 
And  then  all  this  thou  seest  is  but  a  clod, 
And  model  of  confounded  royalty. 

in  f.  •. 
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Bast,  The  Dauphin  is  preparing  hitherward, 
Where,  heaven  he  knows,  how  we  shall  answer  him ; 
For,  in  a  night,  the  best  part  of  my  power, 
As  I  upon  advantage  did  remove, 
Were  in  the  washes,  all  unwarily, 
Devoured  by  the  unexpected  flood.      [King  John  dies. 

Sal.  You  breathe  these  dead  news  in  as  dead  an  ear.^^ 
My  liege  !  my  lord ! — But  now  a  king,  now  thus. 

P.  Hen,  Even  so  must  I  run  on,  and  even  so  stop. 
What  surety  of  the  world,  what  hope,  what  stay, 
When  this  wa«  now  a  king,  and  now  is  clay  ? 

Bast.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?    I  do  but  stay  behind, 
To  do  the  otBce  for  thee  of  revenge, 
And  then  my  soul  shall  wait  on  thee  to  heaven. 
As  it  on  earth  hath  been  thy  servant  still. — 
Now,  now,  you  stan^  that  move  in  your  right  spheres, 
Where  be  your  powers  ?  Show  now  your  mended  faiths, 
And  instantly  return  with  me  again, 
To  push  destruction,  and  perpetual  shame, 
Out  of  the  weak  door  of  our  fainting  land. 
Straight  let  us  seek,  or  straight  we  shall  be  sought : 
The  Dauphin  rages  at  our  very  heels. 

Sal.  It  seems  you  know  not,  then,  so  much  as  we. 
The  cardinal  Pandulph  is  within  at  rest, 
Who  half  an  hour  since  came  from  the  Dauphin, 
And  brings  from  him  such  offers  of  our  peace 
As  we  with  honour  and  respect  may  take. 
With  purpose  presently  to  leave  this  war. 

Bast,  He  will  the  rather  do  it,  when  he  8< 
Oirselves  well  sinewed  to  our  own  defence. 

Sal,  Nay,  it  is  ia  a  manner  done  already; 


For  many  oarriages  he  hath  despatcfa'd 

To  the  sea-side,  and  put  his  cause  and  quarrel 

To  the  disposing  of  the  cardinal : 

With  whom  yourself,  myself,  and  other  lorda, 

If  you  think  meet,  this  afternoon  will  post 

To  consummate  this  business  happily. 

Bast,  Let  it  be  so. — And  you,  my  noble  prince. 
With  other  princes  that  may  best  be  spar'd, 
Shall  wait  upon  your  fathePs  funeral. 

P.  Hen,  At  Worcester  must  his  body  be  interred ; 
For  so  he  will'd  it. 

Bast,  Thither  shall  it  then. 

And  happily  may  your  sweet  self  put  on 
The  lineal  state  and  glory  of  the  land : 
To  whom,  with  all  submission,  on  my  knee,. 
I  do  bequeath  my  faithful  services. 
And  true  subjection  everlastingly. 

Sal,  And  the  like  tender  of  our  lore  we  malce, 
To  rest  without  a  spot  for  evermore. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  a  kind  soul,  that  would  give  yon  thanks, 
And  knows  not  how  to  do  it,  but  with  tears. 

Bast,  0 !  let  us  pay  the  time  but  needful  woe, 
Since  it  hath  been  beforehand  with  our  griefs.— 
This  England  never  did,  nor  never  shall, 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror, 
But  when  it  first  did  help  to  wound  itself. 
Now  these,  her  princes,  are  come  home  again, 
Come  the  three  comers  of  the  world  in  arma, 
And  we  shall  shock  the  n.    Nought  ihali  maJce  us  me, 
If  England  to  itself  do  'est  but  true.  [ExttuU, 
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SCENE  I. — Ixmdon.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Bater  King  Richard,  attended;  John  of  Gaunt,  o^d 

other  NMes^  with  him. 

K.  lUek.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  time-honour'd  Lancas- 
ter, 
R«t  thoo.  aooording  to  thy  oath  and  band,* 
&i>a«ht  hither  Henry  Hereford,  thy  bold  son. 
Hne  ID  make  good  the  boisterous  late  appeal, 
^1i.eh  then  our  leisure  would  not  let  us  hear, 
Agiiusi  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray  ? 

Gaifni.  I  have,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Tell  me,  moreover,  hast  thou  sounded  him. 
If  he  appeal  the  duke  on  ancient  malice, 
Or  worUiily,  aa  a  good  subject  should, 
Ob  hmdc  known  ground  of  treachery  in  him  ? 

Gtamt.  As  near  as  I  could  sift  hira  on  that  argument, 
'>*!  iioiDe  apparent  danger  seen  in  him, 
itm'd  at  your  highness ;  no  inveterate  malice. 

K.  Rick.  Then  call  them  to  our  presence :  face  to 
face, 
Abd  finowning  hrow  to  brow,  ourselves  will  hear 
1 1'  leeuser,  and  th'  accused,  freely  speak. — 

[Exeunt  some  Attendants. 
y.  gh  stomached  are  they  both,  and  full  of  ire, 
it>  nse  deaf  as  the  sea,  hasty  as  fire. 
kt^er  Attendants  J  vnth  Bolingbroke  and  Norfolk. 

Boltng.  Full*  many  years  of  happy  days  befal 
Vt  sracioas  sovereign,  my  mopt  loving  liege  ! 

yiyr.  Each  day  still  better  other's  happiness ; 
Titil  the  heavens,  envying  earth's  good  hap. 
Add  an  immortal  title  to  your  crown ! 

^teai  %md  h*md  ar^  n**^  iadifferaiitly      *  Thii  woid  i«  not  ia  f.  «. 


K.  Rich.  We  thank  you  both :  yet  one  but  flattera  ur, 
As  well  appeareth  by  the  cause  you  come; 
Namely,  to  appeal  each  other  of  high  treason.— 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  what  dost  thou  object 
Against  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray? 

Boling.  First,  heaven  be  the  record  to  my  speech  1 
In  the  devotion  of  a  subject's  love. 
Tendering  the  precious  safety  of  my  prince, 
And  free  from  wrath  or*  misbegotten  hate, 
Come  I  appellant  to  this  prinoely  presence^— 
Now,  Thomas  Mowbray,  do  I  turn  to  thee, 
And  mark  my  greeting  well ;  for  what  I  speak^ 
My  body  shall  make  good  upon  this  earth, 
Or  my  divine  soul  answer  it  in  heaven. 
Thou  art  a  traitor,  and  a  miscreant ; 
Too  good  to  be  so,  and  too  bad  to  live. 
Since  the  more  fair  and  crystal  is  the  sky, 
The  uglier  seem  the  clouds  that  in  it  fly. 
Once  more,  the  more  to  aggravate  the  note. 
With  a  foul  traitor's  name  stuff  I  thy  throat; 
And  wish,  (so  please  my  sovereign)  ere  I  move. 
What  my  tongue  speaks,  my  right-drawn  s^-ord  may 
prove. 

Nor,  Let  not  my  cold  words  here  accuse  my  leal. 
'T  is  not  the  trial  of  a  woman's  war. 
The  bitter  clamour  of  two  eager  tongues|^ 
Can  arbitrate  this  cause  betwixt  us  twam: 
The  blood  is  hot  that  must  be  rool'd  for  this; 
Yet  can  I  not  of  such  tame  patience  boast| 
As  to  bo  hush'd,  and  nought  at  all  to  say. 
First,  the  fair  reverence  of  your  highness  curbs  mo 
From  giving  rein  and  spur*  to  my  free  speech, 

*  Irom  othtr :  la  f.  «.    *  raiaa  aad  tpun :  ia  f.  a» 
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Which  else  would  post,  until  it  had  retum'd 

These  terms  of  treason  doubled  down  his  throat. 

Setting  aside  his  high  blood's  royalty, 

And  let  him  be  no  kinsman  to  my  liege, 

I  do  defy  him,  and  I  spit  at  him ; 

Call  him  a  slanderous  coward,  and  a  villain : 

Which  to  maintain  I  would  allow  him  odds, 

And  meet  him,  were  I  tied  to  run  a-foot 

Even  to  the  frozen  ridges  of  the  Alps, 

Or  any  other  ground  idliabitable^ 

Where  ever  Englishman  durst  set  his  foot. 

Mean  time,  let  this  defend  my  loyalty : — 

By  all  my  hopes,  most  falsely  doth  he  lie. 

Boling.  Pale  trembling  coward,  there  I  throw  my 
DiFclaiming  here  the  kindred  of  the  king ;  [s^^: 

And  lay  aside  my  high  blood's  royalty, 
Which  fear,  not  reverence^  makes  thee  to  except : 
If  guilty  dread  have  left  thee  so  much  strength, 
As  to  take  up  mine  honour's  pawn,  then  stoop. 
By  that  and  all  the  rites  of  knighthood  else, 
Will  I  make  good  against  thee,  arm  to  arm, 
What  I  have  spoke,  or  thou  canst  worse*  devise. 

Nor.  I  take  it  up ;  and,  by  that  sword  I  swear, 
Which  gently  laid  my  knighthood  on  my  shoulder, 
I  '11  answer  thee  in  any  fair  degree^ 
Or  chivalrous  design  of  knightly  trial : 
And,  when  1  mount,  alivo  may  I  not  light. 
If  I  be  traitiir,  or  unjustly  fight ! 

K.  Rich.  What  deth  our  cousin  lay  to  Mowbray's 
charge  ? 
It  must  be  great,  that  can  inherit  us 
So  much  as  of  a  thought  of  ill  in  him. 

Boling.  Look,  what  I  speak*,  my  life  shall  prove  it 
true : — 
That  Mowbray  hath  receiv'd  eight  thousand  nobles, 
In  name  of  lendings  for  your  highncf  s'  soldiers. 
The  which  he  hath  detain'd  for  lewd*  employments, 
Like  a  false  traitor,  and  injurious  villain. 
Besides,  I  say,  and  will  in  battle  prove. 
Or  here,  or  elsewhere,  to  the  furthest  verge 
That  ever  was  survey'd  by  English  eye, 
That  all  the  treasons,  for  these  eighteen  years 
Complotted  and  contrived  in  this  land. 
Fetch  from  false  Mowbray  their  first  head  and  spring. 
Farther,  I  say,  and  farther  will  maintain 
Upon  his  bad  life  to  make  all  this  good. 
That  he  did  plot  the  duke  of  Gloster's  death ; 
Suggest*  his  soon-believing  adversaries. 
And,  conFcquently,  like  a  traitor-coward, 
Sluic'd  out  his  innocent  soul  through  streams  of  blood : 
Which  blood,  like  sacrificing  Abel's,  cries, 
Even  from  the  tongueleps  caverns  oif  the  earth, 
To  mcfor  justice,  and  rough  chastisement ; 
And,  by  the  glorious  worth  of  my  d«»cent^ 
This  arm  shall  do  it,  or  this  life  be  spent.' 

K.  Rich.  How  high  a  pitch  his  resolution  soars  ! — 
Thomas  of  Norfolk,  what  say'st  thou  to  this  ? 

Nor.  0  !  let  my  sovereign  turn  away  his  face. 
And  bid  his  ears  a  little  while  be  deaf, 
Till  I  have  told  this  slander  of  his  blood. 
How  God,  and  good  men,  hate  so  foul  a  liar. 

K.  Rich.  Mowbray,  impartial  are  our  eyes,  and  ears : 
Were  he  my  brother,  nay,  my  kingdom's  heir. 
As  he  is  but  my  father's  brother's  son, 
Now  by  my  sceptre's  awe  1  make  a  vow, 
Sucli  neighbour  nearness  to  o*ir  sacred  blood 
Should  nothing  privilege  him,  nor  partialize 
The  unstooping  firmness  of  my  upright  soul. 

1  UninkabtUibU :  often  m  nmd  by  eontamporary  writen.       *  From  the  quarta,  1597.       *8o  the  folio ;  qturto,  1507 :  auUL 
IntiU.    *  Fsom  the  qturto,  1507      *  dear :  in  t.  e.     •  Ncifolk^s  oreet  wm  a  golden  leopard. 


He  is  our  subject,  Mowbray,  so  art  thou : 
Free  speech  and  fearlefs,  I  to  thee  allow. 

Nor.  Then,  Bolingbroke,  as  low  as  to  thy  heart, 
Through  the  false  passage  of  thy  throat,  thou  lieit 
Three  parts  of  that  receipt  I  had  for  Calais, 
Disburs'd  J  duly*  to  his  highness'  soldiers : 
The  other  part  reserv'd  I  by  consent; 
For  that  my  sovereign  liege  was  in  my  debt. 
Upon  remainder  of  a  clear^  account, 
Since  last  I  went  to  France  to  fetch  his  queen. 
Now,  swallow  down  that  lie. — For  Gloster's  death, 
I  slew  him  not ;  but  to  mine  ow  ''isgraoe, 
Neglected  my  sworn  duty  m  that  case.-^ 
For  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Lancaster, 
The  honourable  father  to  my  foe. 
Once  did  1  lay  an  ambu&h  for  your  life, 
A  trespass  that  doth  vex  my  grieved  soul  ] 
But,  ere  I  last  receiv'd  the  sacrament, 
I  did  confess  it,  and  exactly  begg'd 
Vour  grace's  pardon,  and,  I  hope,  I  had  it. 
This  is  my  fault:  as  for  the  rest  appeal'd. 
It  issues  from  the  rancour  of  a  villain, 
A  recreant  and  most  degenerate  traitor ; 
Which  in  myself  I  boldly  will  defend. 
And  interchangeably  hurl  down  my  gage 
Upon  this  overweening  traitor's  foot. 
To  prove  myself  a  loyal  gentleman 
Even  in  the  best  blo<xi  ohamber'd  in  his  bosom. 
In  haste  whereof,  most  heartily  I  pray 
Your  highness  to  assign  our  trial  day. 

K.  Rich.  Wrath-kindled  gentlemen,  be  ml'd  by  me 
Let 's  purge  tliis  choler  without  letting  blood : 
This  we  prescribe,  though  no  physician ; 
Deep  malice  makes  too  deep  incision. 
Forget,  forgive ;  conclude,  and  be  agreed ; 
Our  doctors  say  this  is  no  month  to  bleed. — 
Good  uncle,  let  this  end  where  it  begun ; 
We  '11  calm  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  you  your  son. 

Gaunt.  To  be  a  make-peace  shall  become  my  age,-^ 
Throw  down,  my  son,  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  gage. 

K.  Rich.  And,  Norfolk,  throw  down  his. 

Gaunt.  When,  Harry?  -^rticftl 

Obedience  bids,  I  should  not  bid  again. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  throw  down ;  we  bid ;  there  is  M 
boot. 

Nor.  Myself  I  throw,  dread  sovereign,  at  thy  foot, 
My  life  thou  shalt  command,  but  not  my  shame  * 
The  one  my  duty  owes ;  but  my  fair  name, 
Despite  of  death  that  lives  upon  my  grave. 
To  dark  dishonour's  use  thou  shalt  not  have. 
I  am  disgrac'd,  impeach'd,  and  baffled  here ; 
Pierc'd  to  the  soul  with  slander's  venom'd  speas  , 
The  which  no  ba?m  can  cure,  but  his  heart-blood 
Which  breath'd  this  poison. 

K.  Rich.  Rage  must  be  withstood 

Give  me  his  gage : — ^lions  make  leopards*  tame. 

Nor.  Yea,  but  not  change  his  spots :  take  but  m] 
shame, 
And  I  resign  my  gage.     My  dear,  dear  lord, 
The  purest  treasure  mortal  times  afford 
Is  spotless  reputation ;  that  away. 
Men  are  but  gilded  loam,  or  painted  clay. 
A  jewel  in  a  ten  times  barr'd-up  chest 
[s  a  bold  spirit  in  a  loyal  breast. 
Mine  honour  is  my  life ;  both  grow  in  one: 
Take  honour  from  me,  and  my  life  is  done. 
Then,  dear  my  liege,  mine  honour  let  me  try; 
In  that  I  live,  and  for  that  will  I  die. 
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I.  Kith,  Coiuiii,  throw  down  ywa  gage :  do  yoa 


Bciiug.  0 !  God  defend  my  soul  from  mich  deep^  nn. 
ftall  I  seem  crett-fall'n  in  my  father's  sight  ? 
Or  with  pale  beggar-fear  impeach  my  height 
Refcre  this  outdar'd  dastard  ?    Ere  my  tongue 
Slull  voond  mine  honoar  with  suoh  feeble  wrong, 
0'  sjand  80  base  a  parle.  my  teeth  shall  tear 
Th^  slavish  motiTe  of  recanting  fear, 
X  jd  s^pit  it  bleeding  in  his  high  dii>grace, 
Wdere  shame  doth  harbour,  even  in  Mowbray's  face. 

[Exit  Gacnt. 

K.  JStdb.  We  were  not  bom  to  sne,  but  to  command : 
ITuxh  linoe  we  cannot  do  to  make  you  friends, 
Be  ready,  ss  your  lives  shall  answer  it 
At  Corentry,  upon  Saint  Lambert's  day. 
Tixre  fhih  your  swords  and  lances  arbitrate 
Tbe  svelliog  difference  of  your  settled  hate : 
SiDce  v«  cannot  atone*  you,  we  shall  see 
Jojtiee  design*  the  victor's  chivalry. — 
\M  Marshal,  command  our  officers  at  arms, 
Be  ready  to  direct  these  home-alarms.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  same.     A  Room  in  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  Palace. 
Enter  Gaunt,  and  Duchess  o/Glostxr. 

Gant.  Alas  !  the  part  I  had  in  Gloster's  blood* 
Do^h  more  solicit  me,  than  your  exclaims. 
To  >tir  against  the  butchers  of  his  life : 
Br.  since  correction  lieth  in  those  hands, 
Wbieh  made  the  fault  that  we  cannot  correct. 
Put  we  oar  quarrel  to  the  will  of  heaven ; 
Who  when  they*  see  the  hours  ripe  on  earth, 
Will  rain  hot  vengeance  on  offenders'  heads. 

Ihfk  Finds  brotherhood  in  thee  no  sharper  spur  ? 
Rith  lore  in  thy  old  blood  no  living  fire  ? 
Eivifd's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one. 
Were  as  seven  phials  of  his  sacreH  blood, 
Or  wTen  fair  branches  sprin^ng  from  one  root : 
Sme  of  those  seven  kre  dried  by  nature's  course, 
Smb^  of  those  branches  by  the  destinies  cut ; 
Sot  Thomas,  my  dear  lord,  my  life,  my  Gloater, 
One  phial  fall  of  Edward's  sacred  blood, 
Ou  doorishing  branch  of  his  most  royal  root, 
U  enck'd.  and  all  the  precious  liquor  spilt ; 
h  haek'd  down,  and  his  summer  leaves  all  faded, 
Br  envy's  hand,  and  murder's  bloody  axe. 
Ah !  Gaunt,  his  blood  was  thine :  that  bed,  that  womb, 
FKat  metal,  that  self-mould,  that  fashion'd  thee, 
MaJehim  a  man ;  and  though  thou  liv'st,  and  breath'st, 
Vft  art  thou  slain  in  him     Thou  dost  consent 
1a  some  large  measare  to  thy  father's  death. 
In  tbat  thou  seest  thy  wretched  brother  die, 
W^  was  the  model  of  thy  father's  life. 
fall  it  not  patience, -Gaunt ;  it  is  despair : 
Id  suffering  thus  thy  brother  to  be  slaughter'd, 
TboQ  Fhow^st  the  naked  pathway  to  thy  life, 
T-^aehing  stem  murder  how  to  butcher  thee. 
1  hat  whieh  in  mean  men  we  entitle  patience, 
l*"  »le  eold  cowardice  in  noble  breasts. 
What  shall  I  say  ?  to  safeguard  thine  own  life, 
The  bfst  way  is  to  venge  my  Gloster's  death. 

Gaunt.  God^s  is  the  quarrel ;  for  God*8  substitute, 
lU  depaty  anointed  in  his  sight, 
lUth  esQs'd  his  death  ;  the  which,  if  wrongftdly, 
M  heaven  revenge,  for  I  may  never  lift 
Aq  an«nr  arm  against  his  minister. 

Duek.  Where  then,  alas !  may  I  complain  myself? 


Gaunt.  To  Grod,  the  widow's  champion  and  defence. 

Duck.  Why  then,  I  will.— Farewell,  farewell,*  old 
Gaunt. 

Thou  go'st  to  Coventry,  there  to  behold 
Our  cousin  Hereford  and  fell  Mowbray  fight. 

0  !  sit  my  husband's  wrongs  on  Hereford's  spear, 
That  it  may  enter  butcher  Mowbray's  breast ; 
Or  if  misfortune  miss  the  first  career, 

Be  Mowbray's  sins  bo  heavy  in  his  bosom. 
That  they  may  break  his  foaming  courser^s  back, 
And  throw  the  rider  headlong  in  the  lists, 
A  caitiff*  recreant  to  my  cousin  Hereford. 
Farewell,  old  Gaunt :  thy  sometime  brother's  wife 
With  her  companion  grief  must  end  her  life. 

Gaunt,  Sister,  farewell :  I  must  to  Coventry. 
As  much  good  stay  with  thee,  as  go  with  me ! 

Duch.  Yet  one  word  more. — Grief  boundeth  whcf« 
it  falls. 
Not  with  the  empty  hollowness,  but  weight : 

1  take  my  leave  before  I  have  begun. 

For  sorrow  ends  not  when  it  seemeth  done. 

Commend  me  to  my  brother,  Edmund  York. 

Lo !  this  is  all :— nay,  yet  depart  not  so ; 

Though  this  be  all,  do  not  so  quickly  go ; 

I  shall  remember  more.     Bid  him — O !  what?— 

With  all  good  speed  at  Plashy  visit  me. 

Alack  !  and  what  shall  good  old  York  there  see. 

But  empty  lodgings  and  unfumish'd  walls, 

Unpeopled  ofiSces,  untrodden  stones  ? 

And  what  hear'  there  for  welcome,  but  my  groans  f 

Therefore  commend  me :  let  him  not  come  there, 

To  seek  out  sorrow  that  dwells  every  where. 

Desolate,  desperate.*  will  I  hence,  and  die : 

The  last  leave  of  thee  takes  my  weeping  eye.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Gosford  Green,  near  Coventry. 
Lists  set  out  J  and  a  Throne.    Heralds,  ^c,  attending. 
Enter  the  Lard  Marshal,  and  Aumrrlk. 
Mar.  My  lord  Aumerle,  is  Harry  Hereford  arm'd  ? 
Aunt.  Yea,  at  all  points,  and  longs  to  enter  in. 
Mar.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  sprightfully  and  bold. 
Stays  but  the  summons  of  the  appellant's  trumpet. 
Aum,  Why  then,  the  champions  are  prepared,  and 
stay 
For  nothing  but  his  majesty's  approach. 
Flourish.     Enter  King  Richard,  who  takes  his  seat  on 
his  Throne;   Gaunt,  Bushy,  Bagot,  Green,  and 
others^  who  take  their  places.    A  Trum^  is  sounded^ 
and  answered  by  another  Trumpet  within.  Then  enter 
Norfolk  in  armour,  preceded  by  a  Herald, 
K.  Rich.  Marshal,  demand  of  yonder  champion 
The  cause  of  his  arrival  here  in  arms: 
Ask  him  his  name ;  and  orderly  proceed 
To  swear  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  In  God's  name,  and  the  king's,  say  who  thou 
art. 
And  why  thou  com'st  thus  knightly  dad  in  arms : 
Against  what  man  thou  com'st,  and  what  thy  quarrel. 
Speak  truly,  on  thy  knighthood,  and  thine  oath, 
As  so  defend  thee  heaven,  and  thy  valour ! 
Nor.  My  name  is  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Nor- 
folk; 
Who  hither  come  engaged  by  my  oath, 
(Which,  God  defend,  a  knight  should  violate  I) 
Both  to  defend  my  loyalty  and  truth, 
To  God,  my  king,  and  my*  succeeding  issue. 
Against  the  duke  of  Hereford  that  appeals  me 
And,  by  the  grace  of  God  aild  this  mine  arm. 


>  8*  4m  naftn ;  tiM  foliM 
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To  prove  hini)  in  defending  of  myself^ 
A  traitor  to  my  God,  my  king,  and  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heayen ! 

Irumpets  sound.    Enter  Bolinobrokx,  m 
preceded  by  a  HeraM. 

A.  Rich.  Marshal,  ask  yonder  knight  in  anns, 
Hoth  who  he  is,  and  why  he  oometh  hither 
Thus  plated  in  habiliments  of  war ; 
And  formally,  according  to  our  law, 
Depose  him  in  the  justice  of  his  cause. 

Mar.  What  is  thv  name,  and  wherefore  com'st  thou 
hither, 
Before  King  Richard  in  his  royal  lists  ? 
Against  whom  oom'st  thou?  and  what  is  thy  quarrel  ? 
Speak  like  a  true  knight ;  so  defend  thee  heaven ! 

Baling.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancsster,  and  Derby, 
Ami;  who  ready  here  do  stand  in  arms, 
To  prove  by  God's  grace,  and  my  body's  valour, 
fn  lists,  on  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk, 
That  he  \  a  traitor,  foul  and  dangerous. 
To  God  of  heaven,  king  Richard,  and  to  me : 
And,  as  I  truly  fight,  defend  me  heaven ! 

Mar.  On  pain  of  death  no  person  be  so  bold. 
Or  daring  hardy,  as  to  touch  the  lists ; 
Except  the  marshal,  and  such  officers 
Appointed  to  direct  these  fair  designs. 

holing.  Lord  marshal,  let  me  kiss  my  sovereign's 
And  bow  my  knee  before  his  majesty :  [hand, 

For  Mowbray  and  myself  are  like  two  men 
That  vow  a  long  and  weary  pilgrimage  j 
Then  let  us  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
And  loving  farewell  of  our  several  friends. 

Mar.  The  appellant  in  all  duty  greets  your  highness, 
And  craves  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  take  his  leave. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  descend,  and  fold  him  in -our  arms. 
Cousin  of  Hereford,  as  thy  cause  is  right, 
So  be  thy  fortune  in  this  royal  fight. 
Farewell,  my  blood ;  which  if  to-day  thou  shed, 
Lament  we  may,  but  not  revenge  thee  dead. 

Boling.  0  !  let  no  noble  eye  profane  a  tear 
For  me,  if  I  be  gor'd  with  Mowbray's  spear. 
As  confident  as  is  the  falcon's  flight 
Against  a  bird,  do  I  with  Mowbray  fight. — 
My  loving  lord,  I  take  my  leave  of  you  ; — 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin,  lord  Aumerle ; — 
Not  sick,  although  I  have  to  do  with  death, 
But  lusty,  young,  and  cheerly  drawing  breath. 
Lo  !  as  at  English  feasts,  so  I  regreet 
The  dainticFt  last,  to  make  the  end  most  sweet : 
0!  thou,  [To  Gaunt.]    the    earthly   author   of   my 
Whose  youthful  spirit,  in  me  regenerate,        [blood, — 
Doth  with  a  two-fold  vigour  lift  me  up 
To  reach  at  victory  above  my  head. 
Add  proof  unto  mine  armour  with  thy  prayers; 
And  with  thy  blessings  steel  my  lanee's  point, 
That  it  may  enter  Mowbnay's  waxen  coat. 
And  furbish  new  the  name  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Even  in  the  lusty  'haviour  of  his  son. 

Gaunt.  God  in  thy  good  cause  make  thee  prosperoits ! 
Be  swift  like  lightning  in  the  execution; 
And  let  thy  blows,  doubly  redoubled. 
Fall  like  amazing  thunder  on  the  casque 
Of  thy  adverse  pernicious  enemy : 
Rouse  up  thy  youthful  blood,  be  valiant  and  live. 

Boling.  Mine  innocence,  and  Saint  George  to  thrive  ! 

Nor.  However  God,  or  fortune,  cast  my  lot, 
There  lives  or  dies,  true  to  king  Richard's  thronf 
A  loyal,  just,  and  upright  gentleman. 

I  Jtsl  ofUn  m«aiia  a  mask  eBtoitainmoat.     *  So  tha  qaarto,  1097;  othar  adU. :  thy. 
ara  omittad  in  tha  iblio.     •  So  tlia  qvarto  {  tha  folio :  daath.     •  sir :  in  C  a. 


Never  did  captivo  with  a  freer  heart 

Cast  off  his  diains  of  bondage,  and  embraoe 

His  golden  nncontroll'd  enfranefatsementy 

More  than  my  dancing  soul  doth  celebrate 

This  feast  of  battle  with  mine  adversary .-^ 

Most  mighty  liege,  and  my  companion  peers, 

Take  from  my  mouth  the  wish  of  happy  yeais: 

As  gentle  and  as  jocund,  as  to  jest,' 

Go  I  to  fight.    Truth  hath  a  quiet  breast. 

K.  Rich.  Farewell,  my  lord :  securely  I  mpf 
Virtue  with  valour  couched  in  thine  eye.— 
Order  the  trial,  marshal,  and  begin. 

Mar.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Laneaster,  and  Derhy, 
Receive  thy  lance;  and  God  defend  the*  right ! 

Boling.  Strong  as  a  tower  in  hope,  I  ory,  amen. 

Mar.  Go  bear  this  lance  [To  an  Officer.]  to  Thomai 
duke  of  Norfolk. 

1  Her.  Harry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
Stands  here  for  God,  his  sovereign,  and  himself^ 
On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant. 
To  prove  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  Mowbray, 
A  traitor  to  his  God,  his  king,  and  him ; 
And  dares  him  to  set  forward  to  the  fight. 

2  Her.  Here  standeth  Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  o 
Norfolk, 

On  pain  to  be  found  false  and  recreant, 
Both  to  defend  himself,  and  to  approve 
Henry  of  Hereford,  Lancaster,  and  Derby, 
To  God,  his  sovereign,  and  to  him,  disloyal ; 
Courageously,  and  with  a  free  desire, 
Attending  but  the  signal  to  begin. 

Mar.  Sound,  trumpets;  and  set  forward,  oMnbatant 

[A  Charge  sousis 
Stay,  the  king  hath  thrown  his  waiter*  down. 

K.  Rich.  Let  them  lay  by  their  helmets  and  thei 
spears, 
And  both  return  back  to  their  chairs  again.p— > 
Withdraw  with  us;  and  let  the  trumpets  sound. 
While  we  return  these  dukes  what  we  deoree. — 

[A  UmgfioufiA 
Draw  near,  [To  the  Combatants.]  and  list,  what  wit 

our  council  we  have  done. 
For  that  our  kingdom's  earth  should  not  be  soil'd 
With  that  dear  blood  which  it  hath  fostered ; 
And  for  our  eyes  do  hate  the  dire  aspect 
Of  civil  wounds  plough'd  up  with  neighboun'  swwdi 
And  for  we  think  the  eagle-winged  pride* 
Of  sky-aspiring  and  ambitious  thoughts, 
With  rival-hating  envy,  set  on  you 
To  wake  our  peace,  which  in  our  country's  cradle 
Draws  the  sweet  infant  breath  of  gentle  sleep ; 
Which  so  rous'd  up  with  boisterous  untnn'd  dnuns, 
With  harsh  resounding  trumpets'  dreadful  bray, 
And  grating  shock  of  wrathful  iron  arms, 
Might  from  our  quiet  confines  fright  fair  peace, 
And  make  us  wade  even  in  our  landred's  blood  : 
Therefore,  we  banish  you  our  territories : 
You,  cousin  Hereford,  upon  pain  of  life*, 
Till  twice  five  summers  have  enrich'd  our  fields, 
Shall  not  regreet  our  fair  dominions, 
But  tread  the  stranger  paths  of  banishment. 

Boling.  Your  will  be  done.  This  must  my  comfort  b 
That  sun  that  warms  you  here  shall  shine  on  me ; 
And  those  his  golden  beams,  to  you  here  lent, 
Shall  point  on  me,  and  gild  my  banishment. 

K.  Rich.  Norfolk,  for  thee  remains  a  heavier  doom, 
Which  I  with  some  unwillingness  pronounce : 
The  fly*-slow  hours  shall  not  determinate 

*  Tntmeluom.     «  Thu  and  tha  favr  faUowisf  U» 
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Tbe  datelen  limit  of  thy  dear  exile. 
The  hopelea  word  of — ^never  to  retam 
Bi^^be  I  against  thee,  upon  pain  of  life. 

Hor,  A  heavy  sentence,  my  meet  aovereign  liege, 
Atti  ill  tmlookM  for  from  your  highness'  mouth : 
A  de&rer  merit',  not  so  deep  a  maim 
A.^  to  be  cast  forth  in  the  common  air, 
ijive  I  deserv'd  at  your  highness'  hands. 
Tie  iao^age  I  have  leamM  these  forty  years, 
My  oatiTe  English,  now  I  must  forego ; 
Ad  now  my  tongue's  use  is  to  me  no  more, 
This  an  anstringed  viol,  or  a  harp ; 
Or  like  a  cunning  instrument  cas'd  up, 
Or.  being  open,  put  into  his  hands 
T:iit  knows  no  touch  to  tune  the  harmony. 
Fithin  my  mouth  you  have  enjaiPd  my  tongue, 
DcublT  portcuUis'd,  with  my  teeth  and  lips; 
And  dull,  unfeeling,  barren  ignorance 
l<  mide  my  jailor  to  attend  on  me. 
i  am  too  old  to  fawn  upon  a  nurse. 
Too  far  in  years  to  be  a  pupil  now ; 
T')ix  is  thy  sentence,  then,  but  speechless  death, 
Fuich  robs  my  tongue  from  breathing  native  breath  ? 

A'.  Rich.  It  boota  thee  not  to  be  compassionate : 
Mi^  oor  sentence  plaining  comes  too  late. 

Xor.  Then,  thus  I  turn  me  from  my  country's  light, 
To  dwell  in  solemn  shades  of  endless  night.  [  Retiring. 

K.  Rick.  Return  again,  and  take  an  oath  with  thee. 
Lay  oa  our  royal  sM'ord  your  banish'd  hands; 
Swear  by  the  duty  that  ye  owe  to  God, 
il>cr  part  therein  we  banish  with  yourselves) 
To  k&?p  the  oath  that  we  administer : — 
Yo3  never  shall  (so  help  you  truth  and  God  !) 
L'obrace  each  other'a  love  in  banishment ; 
Nor  ncTcr*  look  upon  each  other's  face ; 
Nor  never*  write,  regreet,  nor  reconcile 
TbB  lowering  tempest  of  your  home-bred  hate ; 
Nor  Deirer  by  advised  purpose  meet, 
1-3  pj)t,  contrive,  or  complot  any  ill, 
'Gaiisi  ui,  our  state,  our  subjects,  or  our  land. 

Boling.  I  swear. 

Sor.  And  I,  to  keep  all  this. 

\They  kiss  the  king's  sword* 

B^.^mi^.  Norfolk,  so  fare*,  as  to  mine  enemy.— 
6t  (hi£  time,  had  the  king  permitted  us, 
Od?  of  our  souls  had  wander'd  in  the  air, 
BiD:?h'd  this  frail  sepulchre  of  our  flesh, 
As  DOW  our  flesh  is  banish'd  from  this  land : 
C  ;nf«s  thy  treasons,  ere  thou  fly  the  realm ; 
Smee  thou  hast  far  to  go,  bear  not  along 
Tb?  clogging  burden  of  a  guilty  soul. 

.>V.  No,  Bolingbroke  :  if  ever  I  were  traitor, 
My  name  be  blotted  from  the  book  of  life, 
And  I  from  heaven  banish'd,  as  from  hence. 
&t  vhat  thou  art,  God,  thou,  and  I  do  know; 
And  all  too  soon,  I  fear,  the  king  shall  rue. — 
Farewell,  my  liege. — Now  no  way  can  I  stray : 
8*Te  back  to  England,  all  the  world 's  my  way.  [Exit. 

K.  Rich.  Uncle,  even  in  the  glasses  of  thine  eyes 
I  tte  thy  grieved  heart :  thy  sad  aspect 
Hath  from  the  number  of  his  banished  years 
Fiadtd  four  away. — [To  Bolinobroke]     Six  frozen 

winters  spent, 
JetoTn  with  welcome  home  from  banishment. 

Bding.  How  long  a  time  lies  in  one  little  word ! 
f<»iT  lagging  winters  and  four  wanton  springs, 
End  in  a  word :  such  is  the  breath  of  kings. 

(kmi,  I  thank  my  liege,  that  in  regard  of  me 


He  shortens  four  years  of  my  son's  exile ; 

But  little  vantage  shall  I  reap  thereby. 

For,  ere  the  six  years,  that  he  hath  to  spend, 

Can  change  their  moons,  and  bring  their  times  about, 

My  oil-dried  lamp,  and  time-bewasted  light. 

Shall  be  extinct  with  age  and  endless  night : 

My  inch  of  taper  will  be  burnt  and  done, 

And  blindfold  death  not  let  me  see  my  son. 

K,  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  thou  hast  many  years  to  live. 

Gaunt.  But  not  a  minute,  king,  that  thou  canst  give: 
Shorten  my  days  thou  canst  with  sullen  sorrow. 
And  pluck  nights  from  me,  but  not  lend  a  morrow. 
Thou  canst  help  time  to  furrow  me  with  age, 
But  stop  no  wrinkle  in  his  pilgrimage : 
Thy  word  is  current  with  him  for  my  death, 
But,  dead,  thy  kingdom  cannot  buy  my  breath. 

A.  Rich.  Thy  son  is  banish'd  upon  good  advice, 
Whereto  thy  tongue  a  party- verdict  gave  : 
Why  at  our  justice  seem'st  thou,  then,  to  lower? 

Gaunt.  Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  in  digestion  soar. 
You  urg'd  me  as  a  judge ;  but  I  had  rather, 
You  would  have  bid  me  argue  like  a  father. 

0  !  had  it  been  a  stranger,  not  my  child,* 

To  smooth  his  fault  I  should  have  been  more  mild : 
A  partial  slander  sought  I  to  avoid, 
And  in  the  sentence  my  own  life  destroy'd. 
Alas  !  I  look'd  when  some  of  you  should  say, 

1  was  too  strict  to  make  mine  own  away ; 
But  you  gave  leave  to  my  unwilling  tongue. 
Against  my  will  to  do  myself  this  wrong. 

K,  Rich.  Cousin,  farewell ; — and,  uncle,  bid  him  so: 
Six  years  we  banish  him.  and  he  shall  go. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  King  Richard,  and  Trains 

Aum,  Cousin,  farewell:  what  presence  must  not 
know. 
From  where  do  you  remain,  let  paper  show. 

Mar.  My  lord,  no  leave  take  I ;  for  I  will  ride. 
As  far  as  land  wi^  let  me,  by  your  side. 

Gaunt.  0 !  to  what  purpose  dost  thou  hoard  thy 
words, 
That  thou  retum'st  no  greeting  to  thy  friends  ? 

Boling.  I  have  too  few  to  take  my  leave  of  you, 
When  the  tongue's  oflice  should  be  prodigal 
To  breathe  th'  abundant  dolour  of  the  heart. 

Gaunt.  Thy  grief  is  but  thy  absence  for  a  time. 

Boling.  Joy  absent,  grief  is  present  for  that  time. 

Gaunt.  What  is  six  winters  ?  they  are  quickly  gone. 

Boling.  To  men  in  joy ;  but  grief  makes  one  hour 
ten. 

Gaunt.  Call  it  a  travel,  that  thou  tak'st  for  pleasure, 

Boling.  My  heart  will  sigh  when  I  miscall  it  so, 
Which  finds  it  an  enforced  pilgrimage. 

Gaunt.  The  sullen  passage  of  thy  weary  steps 
Esteem  a  foil,  wherein  thou  art  to  set 
The  precious  jewel  of  thy  home-return. . 

Boling.  Nay,  rather,  every  tedious  stride  I  make* 
Will  but  remember  me,  what  a  deal  of  world 
T  wander  from  the  jewels  that  I  love. 
Must  I  not  serve  a  long  apprenticehood 
To  foreign  passages,  and  in  the  end, 
Having  my  freedom,  boast  of  nothing  else 
But  that  I  was  a  journeyman  to  grief? 

Gaunt.  All  places  that  the  eye  of  heaven  visits, 
Are  to  a  wise  man  ports  and  happy  havens. 
Teach  thy  necessity  to  reason  thus ; 
There  is  no  virtue  like  necessity : 
Think  not  the  king  did  banish  thee. 
But  thou  the  king :  woe  doth  the  heavier  sit, 


*  XflewA     *  >  So  the  qnartoa ;  tb«  folio :  «v«r.     «  Not  In  f.  o.     •  So  the  ol  I  oopiM ;  tho Sa  folio,  and  mod.  edit.  Mid  i  hx.      *  Thio  ud 

•  ^«>  bUtttwiMg  liaos  an  omittod  in  tho  folio.     ^  This  and  tho  noxt  ipeoch  art  omittod  ia  tho  folio. 
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Where  it  perceives  it  is  but  faintly  borne. 

Go,  say  1  sent  thee  forth  to  purchase  honour, 

And  not  the  king  exil'd  thee ;  or  suppose, 

Devouring  pestilence  hangs  in  our  air, 

And  thou  art  flying  to  a  fresher  clime: 

Look,  what  thy  soul  holds  dear,  imagine  it 

To  lie  that  way  thou  go'st,  not  whence  thou  com'st : 

Suppose  the  singing  birds  musicians, 

The  grass  whereon  thou  tread'st  the  presence  strew'd, 

The  flowers  fair  ladies,  and  thy  steps  no  more 

Than  a  delightful  measure,  or  a  dance  ; 

For  gnarling  sorrow  hath  less  power  to  bite 

The  man  that  mocks  at  it,  and  sets  it  light. 

Boling.  0  !  who  can  hold  a  Are  in  his  hand. 
By  thinking  on  the  frosty  Caucasus  ? 
Or  cloy  the  hungry  edge  of  appetite, 
By  bare  imagination  of  a  feast  ? 
Or  wallow  naked  in  December  snow. 
By  thinking  on  fantastic  summer's  heat  ? 
0  !  no :  the  apprehension  of  the  good, 
Gives  but  the  greater  feeling  to  the  worse  : 
Fell  sorrow's  tooth  doth  never  rankle  more, 
Than  when  it^  bites,  but  lanceth  not  the  sore. 

Gaunt.  Come,  come,  my  son,  I  '11  bring  thee  on  thy 
way: 
Had  I  thy  youth  and  cause,  I  would  not  stay. 

Boling.  Then,  England's  ground,  farewell :  sweet 
soil,  adieu ; 
My  mother,  and  my  nurse,  that  bears  me  yet ! 
Where-e'er  I  wander,  boast  of  this  [  can, 
Though  banish'd,  yet  a  trueborn  Englishman.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  TV.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  King's 

Castle. 

Enter  King  Richard,  BA60T,an(i  Green,  at  one  door; 

AuMERLE  at  another. 

K.  Rich.  We  did  observe. — Cousin  Aumerle, 

How  far  brought  you  high  Hereforcf  on  his  way  ? 

Aum.  I  brought  high  Hereford,  if  you  call  him  so, 
But  to  the  next  highway,  and  there  I  left  him. 
K.  Rich.  And,  say,  what  store  of  parting  tears  were 

shed? 
Aum.  'Faith,  none  for  roe;   except  the  north-east 
wnnd, 
Which  then  blew  bitterly  against  our  faces, 
Awak'd  the  sleeping  rheum,  and  so  by  chance 
Did  grace  our  hollow  parting  with  a  tear. 
K.  Rich.  What  said  our  cousin,  when  you  parted 

with  him  ? 
Aum.  Farewell :    and,  for  my  heart  disdain'd  my 
tongue 
Should  so  profane  the  word,  that  taught  me  craft 
To  counterfeit  oppression  of  such  grief. 
That  words  seem'd  buried  in  my  sorrow's  grave. 


Marry,  would  the  word  "  farewell "  have  lengthened 

hours. 
And  added  years  to  his  short  banishment, 
He  should  have  had  a  volume  of  farewells : 
But,  since  it  would  not,  he  had  none  of  me. 

K.  Rich.  He  is  our  cousm,  cousin ;  but 't  is  doubt, 
When  time  shall  call  him  home  from  banishment, 
Whether  our  kinsman  come  to  see  his  friends. 
Ourself.  and  Bushy,  Bagot  here,  and  Green, 
Observ'd  his  courtship  to  the  common  people : 
How  he  did  seem  to  dive  into  their  hearts. 
With  humble  and  familiar  courtesy  ; 
What  reverence  he  did  throw  away  on  slaves; 
Wooing  poor  craftj'men  with  the  craft  of  smiles, 
And  patient  underbearing  of  his  fortune, 
As  't  were  to  banich  their  afl^ects  with  him. 
Off*  goes  his  bonnet  to  an  oypter  wench ; 
A  brace  of  draymen  bid  God  speed  him  well, 
And  had  the  tribute  of  his  supple  knee 
With  — "  Thanks,     my     countrymen,    my     lovinj 

friends ;" — 
As  were  our  England  in  reversion  his. 
And  he  our  subjects'  next  degree  in  hope. 

Green.  Well,  he  is  gone;  and  with  him  go  thoM 
thoughts. 
Now  for  the  rebels,  which  stand  out  in  Ireland, 
Expedient'  manage  must  be  made,  my  liege, 
Ere  farther  leisure  yield  them  farther  means. 
For  their  advantage,  and  your  highness'  loss. 

K.  Rich.  We  will  ourself  in  person  to  this  war : 
And,  for  our  coflfers  with  too  great  a  court, 
And  liberal  largess,  are  grown  somewhat  light, 
We  are  enforc'd  to  farm  our  royal  realm ; 
The  revenue  whereof  shall  furnish  us 
For  our  affairs  in  hand.     If  that  come  short, 
Our  substitutes  at  home  shall  have  blank  charters , 
Whereto,  when  they  shall  know  what  men  arc  rich, 
They  shall  subscribe  them  for  largs  sums  of  gold. 
And  send  them  after  to  supply  our  wants, 
For  we  will  make  for  Ireland  presently. 

Enter  Bushy. 
Bushy,  what  news  ?  j 

Bushy.  Old  John  of  Gaunt  is  grievous  sick,  my  lori 
Suddenly  taken,  and  hath  sent  post-haste, 
To  entreat  your  majesty  to  visit  him. 

K.  Rich.  Where  lies  he  now  ?  1 

Bushy.  At  Ely-house,  my  liege. 

K.  Rich.  Now  put  it,  God,  in  his  physioian's  mindl 
To  help  him  to  his  grave  immediately  ! 
The  lining  of  his  coffers  shall  make  coats 
To  deck  our  soldiers  for  these  Irish  wars.— 
Come,  gentlemen,  let 's  all  go  visit  hira : 
Pray  God,  we  may  make  haste,  and  come  too  late  ! 

{Exeun 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — ^London.     An  Apartment  in  Ely-house. 
Gaunt  on  a  Couch;  the  Duke  o/ York,  and  Others^ 

standing  by  hi7n. 
Gaunt.  Will  the  king  come,  that  I  may  breathe  my 
hi  wholesome  counsel  to  his  unstaid  yoath  ?  [last 

York.  Vex  not  yourself,  nor  strive  not  with  your  breath ; 
For  all  in  vain  comes  counsel  to  his  ear. 

Gaunt.  0 '  but  they  say,  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Entorce  attention  like  deep  harmony : 


Where  words  are  scarce,  they  are  seldom  spent  in  vai] 
For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  in  paij 
He  that  no  more  may  say  is  listen'd  more, 

Than  they  whom  youth  and  ease  have  taught  to  glod 
More  are  men's  ends  mark'd,  than  their  lives  before] 

The  setting  sun  and  music  at^  tne  close, 
As  the  last  tafte  of  sweets,  is  sweetest  last, 
Writ  in  remembrance  more  than  things  long  past. 
Though  Richard  my  life's  counsel  would  not  hear. 
My  death's  sad  tale  may  yet  undeaf  his  ear. 


^  The  quarto,  1507,  has  :  he.    >  Exptditicut.     *  Bo  the  quarto* ;  the  folios :  ia. 
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TorL  No ;  it  18  stopp'd  with  other  flattering  loniidB, 
I  h  praises  of  his  state :  then,  there  are  found* 
I  U^eirioos  metres,  to  whose  venom  sound 
'  Tdt  open  ear  of  youth  doth  always  listen : 
Report  of  fashions  in  proud  Italy ; 
Whose  manners  still  our  tardy  apish  nation 
LiflipB  after,  in  base  imitation. 
Where  doth  the  world  thrust  forth  a  vanity, 
S>  it  be  new  there  's  no  respect  how  vile. 
Tbii  is  not  qaickly  buzz'd  into  his  ears  r 
Tueo.  all  too  late  comes  counsel  to  be  heard, 
Where  will  doth  mutiny  with  wit's  regard. 
Direct  not  him,  whoee  way  himself  will  choose : 
lis  breath  thou  lack'st,  and  that  breath  wilt  thou 
ioee. 

Gaunt.  Methinks,  I  am  a  prophet  new  inspir'd^ 
And  thus,  expiring,  do  foretell  of  him. 
}h  rath  fierce  blaze  of  hot  cannot  last, 
For  r.oIeDt  fires  soon  bum  out  themselvea ; 
SffiiU  showers  last  long,  but  sudden  storms  are  short ; 
Hfi  tire?  betimes,  that  spurs  too  fast  betimes ; 
With  eager  feeding  food  doth  choke  the  feeder: 
L^bt  Tanity,  insatiate  csormorant, 
Cooniming  meana,  soon  preys  upon  itself. 
Tbis  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  scepter'd  isle, 
Thii  earth  of  majesty,  this  seat  of  Alars, 
This  other  Eden^  demi-paradise ; 
Thi>  fortress,  built  by  nature  for  herself, 
Asimi  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war ; 
Tb;s  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  stone  set  in  the  silver  sea, 
Which  serves  it  in  the  office  of  a  wall, 
Or  a.<  a  moat  defensive  to  a  house, 
Ajainst  the  envy  of  leas  happier  lands ; 
This  bleared  plot,  this  earth,  this  realm,  this  EIngland, 
Tlil-  narse,  this  teeming  womb  of  royal  kings^ 
Jar  A  by  dieir  breed,  and  famous  by*  their  birth, 
Renowned  for  their  deeds  as  far  from  home, 
F*)r  Chnatian  service  and  true  chivalry, 
As  ii  the  sepulchre  in  stubborn  Jewry 
(^'the  world's  ransom,  blef^sed  Mary's  Son  : 
This  land  of  such  dear  souls,  this  dear,  dear  land, 
Dear  for  her  reputation  through  the  world, 
Ii  &}w  leas'd  out,  I  die  pronouncing  it, 
Like  to  a  tenement,  or  pelting*  farm. 
England,  bound  in  vrith  the  triumphant  sea, 
^Hioie  rocky  shore  beats  back  the  envious  siege 
Of  watery  Neptune,  is  now  bound  in  with  shame, 
With  inkr  blots,  and  rotten  parchment  bonds : 
That  England,  that  was  wont  to  conquer  others, 
Hath  made  a  shameful  conquest  of  itself. 
Ah !  would  the  scandal  vanish  with  my  life, 
How  happy  then  were  my  ensuing  death. 
EiUer  King  Richard,  ana  Quxkn  ;  Aumkrlk,  Busht, 
Grecn,  Bagot,  Ross,  and  Willoughby. 

fork.  The  king  is  oome :  deal  midly  with  his  youth; 
For  yoang  hot  colts,  being  urg'd*,  do  rage  the  more. 

(htm.  How  fares  our  noble  uncle,  Lancaster  ? 

£.  Rick.  What,  comfort,  man !   How  is 't  with  aged 
Gaunt  ? 

Gawt.  0,  how  that  name  befits  my  composition ! 
Old  Gaunt,  indeed ;  and  gaunt  in  being  old : 
Wiihin  me  grief  hath  Kept  a  tedious  fast ; 
Aad  who  abstains  from  meat,  that  is  not  gaunt  ? 
For  sleeping  England  long  time  have  I  watchM ; 
^'JMag  breeds  leanness^  leanness  is  all  gaunt : 


The  pleasure  that  some  fathers  feed  upon 
Is  my  strict  fast,  I  mean  my  children's  looks ; 
And  therein  fasting  hast  thou  made  me  gaimt. 
Gaunt  am  I  for  the  grave,  gaunt  as  a  grave. 
Whose  hollow  womb  inherits  nought  but  bones. 

K.  Rich.   Can  sick  men  play  so  nicely  with  their 
names? 

Gaunt.  No :  misery  makes  sport  to  mock  itself: 
Since  thou  dost  seek  to  kill  my  name  in  me, 
1  mock  my  name,  great  king,  to  flatter  thee. 

K.  Rich.  Should  dying  men  flatter  with'  those  thsi 
li\e? 

Gaunt.  No,  no ;  men  living  flatter  those  that  die. 

K.  Rich.  Thou,  now  a-dying.  say'ist — thou  flatter'stmr 

Gaunt.  0 !  no;  thou  diest,  though  I  the  sicker  be 

K.  Rich.  1  am  in  health,  I  breathe,  and  see  thee  il. 

Gaunt.  Now.  He  that  made  me  knows  I  see  thee  ill 
111  in  myself  to  see,  and  in  thee  seeing  ill. 
Thy  death-bed  is  no  lesser  than  the  land, 
Wherein  thou  4iest  in  reputation  sick ; 
And  thou,  too  careless  patient  as  thou  art, 
Comrait'st  thy  'nointcd  body  to  the  cur^ 
Of  those  physicians  that  first  wounded  thee. 
A  thousand  flatterers  sit  within  thy  crown. 
Whose  compass  is  no  bigger  than  thy  head, 
And  yet,  incaged  in  so  small  a  verge. 
The  waste  is  no  whit  lesser  than  thy  land. 
0 !  had  thy  grandsire,  with  a  prophet's  eye. 
Seen  how  his  son's  son  should  destroy  his  sons. 
From  forth  thy  reach  he  would  have  laid  thy  shame 
Deposing  thee  before  thou  wert  possess'd, 
Which  art  possess'd  now  to  depose  thyself. 
Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the  world. 
It  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease; 
But  for  thy  world  enjoying  but  this  land. 
Is  it  not  more  than  shame  to  shame  it  so  ? 
Landlord  of  England  art  thou  now*,  not  king  : 
Thy  state  of  law  is  bondslave  to  the  law, 
And  thou — ' 

K.  Rich.  A  lunatic  lean-witted  fool, 
Presuming  on  an  ague's  privilege, 
Dar'st  with  thy  frozen  admonition 
Make  pale  our  cheek,  chasing  the  royal  blood 
With  fury  from  his  native  residence. 
Now,  by  my  seat's  right  royal  majesty, 
Wert  thou  not  brother  to  great  Edward's  son. 
This  tongue  that  runs  so  roundly  in  thy  head, 
Should  run  thy  head  from  thy  unreverend  shoulders. 

Gaunt.  O !  spare  me  not,  my  brother  Edward's  son 
For  that  I  was  his  father  Edward's  son : 
That  blood  already,  like  the  pelican. 
Hast  thou  tapp'd  out,  and  drunkenly  carous'd. 
My  brother  Gloster,  plain  well-meaning  soul. 
Whom  fair  befaJ  in  heaven  'mongst  happy  souls 
May  be  a  precedent  and  witness  good. 
That  thou  respect'st  not  spilling  Edward's  blood. 
Join  with  the  present  sickness  that  I  have, 
And  thy  unkindness  be  like  crooked  age. 
To  crop  at  once  a  too-long  withered  flower. 
Live  in  thy  shame,  but  die  not  shame  with  thee  * 
These  words  hereafter  thy  tormentors  be.— 
Convey  me  to  my  bed,  then  to  my  grave : 
Love  they  to  live,  that  love  and  honour  have. 

[Exity  borne  out  by  his  Attendants 

K.  Rich.  And  let  them  die,  that  age  and  sullens  havA 
For  both  hast  thou,  and  both  become  the  grave. 
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York.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  impute  hiB  words 
To  wayward  sickliness  and  age  in  him : 
He  loves  you,  on  my  life,  and  holds  you  dear 
As  Harry,  duke  of  Hereford,  were  he  here. 

K.  Rich.  Right,  you  say  true ;  as  Herefonf  i  love, 
so  his : 
As  theirs,  so  mine :  and  all  be  as  it  is. 
Enter  Northumbcrland. 

North.  My  liege,  old  Gaunt  commends  him  to  your 
majesty. 

K.  Rich.  What  says  he? 

North.  Nay,  nothing ;  all  is  said. 
His  tongue  is  now  a  stringless  instrument : 
Words,  life,  and  all,  old  Lancaster  hath  spent. 

York.  Be  York  the  next  that  must  be  bankrupt  so ! 
Though  death  be  poor,  it  ends  a  mortal  woe. 

K.  Rich.  The  ripest  fruit  first  falls,  and  so  doth  he: 
His  time  is  spent ;  our  pilgrimage  must  be. 
4S0  much  for  that. — Now  for  our  Irish  wars. 
We  must  supplant  those  rough  rug-headed  kerns, 
Which  live  like  venom,  where  no  venom  else, 
But  only  they,  hath  privilege  to  live  : 
And  for  these  great  affairs  do  ask  some  charge, 
Towards  our  assistance  we  do  seize  to  us 
The  plate,  coin,  revenues,  and  movables. 
Whereof  our  uncle  Gaunt  did  stand  possessed. 

York.  How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?    Ah !  how  long 
Shall  tender  duty  make  me  suffer  wrong? 
Not  GloHter^s  death,  nor  Hereford's  banishment. 
Not  Gaunt's  rebukes,  nor  England's  private  wrongs, 
Nor  the  prevention  of  poor  Bolingbroke 
About  his  marriage,  nor  my  own  disgrace. 
Have  ever  made  me  sour  my  patient  cheek. 
Or  bend  one  wrinkle  on  my  sovereign's  face. 
I  am  the  last  of  noble  Edward's  sons, 
Of  whom  thy  father,  prince  of  Wales,  was  first : 
In  war  was  never  lion  rag'd  more  fierce. 
In  peace  was  never  gentle  lamb  more  mild, 
Than  was  that  young  and  princely  gentleman. 
His  face  thou  hast,  for  even  so  look'd  he, 
Accoraplish'd  with  the  number  of  thy  hours ; 
But  when  he  frown'd.  it  was  against  the  French, 
And  not  against  his  friends  :  his  noble  hand 
Did  win  what  he  did  spend,  and  spent  not  that 
Which  his  triumphant  father's  hand  had  won : 
His  hands  were  guilty  of  no  kindred  blood, 
But  bloody  with  the  enemies  of  his  kin. 
0.  Richard  !  York  is  too  far  gone  with  grief, 
Or  elne  he  never  would  compare  between. 

A'.  Rich.  Why,  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

York,'  0,  my  liege ! 

Pardon  me,  if  you  please ;  if  not,  I.  pleas'd 
Not  to  be  pardon'd,  am  content  withal. 
Seek  you  to  seize,  and  gripe  into  your  hands, 
Tiie  royalties  and  rights  of  banish'd  Hereford  ? 
Is  not  Gaunt  dead,  and  doth  not  Hereford  live  ? 
Wa»i  not  Gaunt  just,  and  is  not  Harry  true? 
Did  not  the  one  deserve  to  have  an  heir  ? 
Is  not  his  heir  a  well-deserving  son  ? 
Take  Hereford's  rights  away,  and  take  from  time 
His  charters  and  his  customary  rights ; 
Let  not  to-morrow,  then,  ensue  to-day; 
Be  not  thyself;  for  how  art  thou  a  king. 
But  by  fair  sequence  and  succession  ? 
Now,  afore  God  (God  forbid,  I  say  true !) 
[f  you  do  wrongfully  seize  Hereford's  rights, 


Call  in  the  letters  patents  that  he  hath 

By  his  attornies-general  to  sue 

His  livery,^  and  deny  his  ofier'd  homage, 

You  pluck  a  thousand  dangers  on  your  head, 

You  lose  a  thousand  well-disposed  hearts. 

And  prick  my  tender  patience  to  those  thcmi^ts 

Which  honour  and  allegiance  eannot  think. 

K.  Rich.  Think  what  you  will :  we  seize  into  oui 
hands 
His  plate,  his  goods,  his  money,  and  his  lands. 

York.  I  '11  not  be  by  the  while.    My  liege,  farewell: 
What  will  ensue  hereof,  there 's  none  can  tell ; 
But  by  bad  courses  may  be  understood, 
That  their  events  can  never  fall  out  good.  [£ztf 

K.  Rich.  Go,  Bushy,  to  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  straight: 
Bid  him  repair  to  us  to  Ely-house, 
To  see  this  business.     To-morrow  next 
We  will  for  Ireland ;  and  't  is  time,  I  trow : 
And  we  create,  in  absence  of  ourself, 
Our  uncle  York  lord  governor  of  England, 
For  he  is  just,  and  always  loVd  us  well. — 
Gome  on,  our  queen :  to->morrow  must  we  part : 
Be  meny,  for  our  time  of  stay  is  short.  [Flourish 

[ExeurUj  Kino,  Queen,  Busht,  Aumerle, 
Green,  a$ui  Bagot.      I 

North.  Well,  lords,  the  duke  of  Lancaster  is  dead. 

Roiu.  And  living  too,  for  now  his  son  is  duke. 

Willo.  Barely  in  title,  not  in  revenues. 

North.  Richly  in  both,  if  justice  had  her  right. 

Ross.  My  heart  is  great ;  but  it  must  break  with  sileneej 
Ere 't  be  disburden 'd  with  a  liberal  tongue. 

North.    Nay,  speak  thy  mind ;   and  let  him  ne'ei 
speak  more. 
That  speaks  thy  words  again  to  do  thee  harm  ! 

Willo.  Tends  that  thou'dst  speak,  to  the  duke  d 
Hereford  ? 
If  it  be  so,  out  with  it  boldly,  man , 
Quick  is  mine  ear  to  hear  of  good  towards  him. 

Ross.  No  good  at  all  that  I  can  do  for  him, 
Unless  you  call  it  good  to  pity  him, 
Bereft  and  gelded  of  his  patrimony. 

North.  Now,  afore  God,  't  is  shamtf  such  wrongs  af 
borne 
In  him,  a  royal  prince,  and  many  more 
Of  noble  blood  in  this  declining  land. 
The  king  is  not  himself,  but  basely  led 
By  flatterers  :  and  what  they  will  inform^ 
Merely  in  hate,  'gainst  any  of  us  all. 
That  will  the  king  severely  prosecute, 
'Gainst  us,  our  wives",  our  children,  and  our  beirs 

Ross.   The  commons  hath  he  pUl'd  with   grievol 
taxes, 
And  quite  lost  their  hearts  :  the  nobles  hath  he  fin'd 
For  ancient  quarrels,  and  quite  lost  their  hearts. 

Willo.  And  daily  new  exactions  are  devis'd ; 
As  blanks,  benevolences,  and  I  wot  not  what : 
But  what,  o'  God's  name,  doth  beeome  of  this  ? 

North.  Wars  have  not  wasted  it,  for  warr'd  he  hat 
not, 
But  basely  yielded  upon  compromise 
That  which  his  noble*  ancestors  aehiev^d  with  blown 
More  hath  he  spent  in  peace,  than  they  in  wani. 

Ross   The  earl  of  Wiltshire  hath  the  realm  in  fan) 

Willo.  The  king 's  grown  bankrupt,  like  a  broken  nial 

North,  Reproach,  and  dissolution,  hangeth  over  hie 

Rosa,  He  hath  not  money  for  these  Irish  war^, 
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F»  bordeoooB  tazatioiia  notwithstanding, 
lit  bT  ihe  robbing  of  the  banish'd  duke. 

Kortk.  His  noble  kinsman :  most  degenerate  king ! 
kt.  lorda  ire  hear  this  fearful  tempest  sing, 
Yet  seek  do  shelter  to  avoid  the  storm : 
We  lee  the  wind  sit  sore  upon  our  sails. 
Aid  yet  we  strike  not,  but  securely  perish. 

Rsss.  We  see  the  very  wreck  that  we  must  suffer ; 
Aod  BosToided  is  the  danger  now, 
For  offering  so  the  causes  of  our  wreck. 

^drtk.  Not  80 :  even  through  the  hoUow  eyes  of 
death, 
1  ?pT  life  peering ;  but  I  dare  not  say 
flow  sear  the  tidings  of  our  comfort  is. 

Wilh.  Nay,  let  us  share  thy  thoughts,  as  thou  dost 
ours. 

Hot.  Be  confident  to  speak,  Northumberland : 
W^  three  are  but  thyself;  and,  speaking  so, 
TbT  words  are  but  our^  thoughts  :  therefore,  be  bold. 

S'trth.  Then  thus. — I  have  from  Port  le  Blanc,  a  bay 
IiB^.ttanj,  reoeiv'd  intelligence, 
That  Harry  duke  of  Hereford,  Reginald  lord  Cobham, 
Thai  Ute  broke  from  the  duke  of  Exeter, 
Hi-  brother,  arehbishop  late  of  Canterbury, 
8l^  Thomas  Erpingham,  sir  John  Ramston, 
&  John  Norbery,  sir  Robert  Waterton,  and  Francis 

Qooint, 
AW  these  well  funiish'd  by  the  duke  of  Bretagne, 
With  eight  tall  ships,  three  thousand  men  of  war, 
Are  making  hither  with  all  due  expedience, 
Aod  ihortly  mean  to  touch  our  northern  shore : 
Prrhi]^,  they  had  ere  this,  but  that  they  stay 
Tbe  first  departing  of  the  king  for  Ireland. 
b,  then,  we  shall  shake  off  our  slavish  yoke, 
liBji'  out  oar  drooping  country's  broken  wing, 
Rfdeem  from  broking  pawn  the  blemish'd  crown, 
Wipe  off  the  dust  that  hides  our  scepter's  gilt, 
A&d  make  higb  majesty  look  like  itself, 
Anr  with  me  in  post  to  Ravenspurg  ; 
Bst  if  yoQ  faint,  as  fearing  to  do  so, 
Suy  and  be  secret,  and  myself  will  go. 

Rm.  To  horse,  to  horse !  urge  doubts  to  them  that 
fear. 

^.  Hold  out  my  horse,  and  I  will  first  be  there. 

[Exeunt, 


SCENE  U.- 


-The  Same.     An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace. 


Etder  Queen,  Busht,  and  Baoot. 

BaAif.  Bfadam,  your  majesty  is  too  much  sad : 
^00  promised,  when  you  parted  with  the  king. 
To  liy  aside  life'-harming  heaviness. 
And  etrtertain  a  cheerful  disposition. 

(^u.  To  please  the  king,  I  did ;  to  please  myself, 
I  eaDDot  do  it ;  yet  I  know  no  cause 
^y  I  should  welcome  such  a  guest  as  grief, 
Si?e  bidding  farewell  to  so  sweet  a  guest 
A?  my  sweet  Richard.     Yet,  again,  methinks, 
S"me  nnbom  sorrow,  ripe  in  fortune'*  womb, 
\i  cnraing  towards  me  ;  and  my  inward  soul 
^ith  nothing  trembles :  at  some  thing  it  grieves, 
McTe  than  with  parting  from  my  lord,  the  king. 

*y.  Each  substance  of  a  grief  hath  twenty  sha- 


Wbich  show  like  grief  itself,  but  arc  not  so : 
F«aotTow'B  eye,  glazed  with  blinding  tears, 


Divides  one  thing  entire  to  many  objects ; 
Like  perspectives*,  which,  rightly  gaz'd  upon. 
Show  nothing  but  confusion  :  ey'd  awry, 
Distinguish  form :  so  your  sweet  majesty. 
Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure. 
Finds  shapes  of  grief  more  than  himself  to  wail ; 
Which,  look'd  on  as  it  is,  is  nought  but  shadows 
Of  what  it  is  not.     Then,  thrice  gracious  queen. 
More  than  your  lord's  departure  weep  not:   morels 

not  seen ; 

Or  if  it  be,  't  is  with  false  sorrow's  eye. 
Which  for  things  true  weeps  things  imaginary. 

Queen.  It  may  be  so :  but  yet  my  inward  soul 
Persuades  me,  it  is  otherwise  :  howe'er  it  be, 
I  cannot  but  be  sad  :  so  heavy  sad. 
As,  though  unthinking*  on  no  thought  I  think. 
Makes  me  with  heavy  nothing  faint  and  shrink. 

Bushy.  'T  is  nothing  but  conceit,  my  gracious  lady. 

Queen.  'T  is  nothing  less  :  conceit  is  still  deriv'd 
From  some  forefather  grief;  mine  is  not  so, 
For  nothing  hath  begot  my  something  woe*  j 
Or  something  hath  the  nothing  that  I  guess' : 
'T  is  in  reversion  that  I  do  possess, 
But  what  it  is,  that  is  not  yet  known,  what 
I  cannot  name  :  't  is  nameless  woe,  I  wot. 
Enter  Green. 

Green.  God  save  your  majesty: — and  well  met, 
gentlemen. — 
I  hope,  the  ki^g  is  not  yet  shipp'd  for  Ireland. 

Qti«im.  Why  hop'st  thou  so  ?  'tis  better  hope  he  is, 
For  his  designs  crave  haste,  his  haste  good  hope ; 
Then,  wherefore  dost  thou  hope,  he  is  not  shipp'd  ? 

Green.   That  he,  our  hope,  might  have  retir'd  hit 
power, 
And  driven  into  despair  an  enemy's  hope. 
Who  strongly  hath  set  footing  in  this  land. 
The  banish'd  Bolingbroke  repeals  himself, 
And  with  uplifted  arms  is  safe  arriv'd 
At  Ravenspurg. 

Queen.  Now,  God  in  heaven  forbid  ! 

Green,  Ah  !  madam,  'tis  too  true :  and  what  is  worse, 
The  lord  Northumberland,  his  son  young*  Henry  Percy, 
The  lords  of  Ross,  Beaumond,  and  Willougliby, 
With  all  their  powerful  friends,  are  fled  to  him. 

Bushy,    Why  have  you  not  proclaim'd  Northum- 
berland, 
And  all  the  rest  of  the  revolted  faction,  traitors  ? 

Green.  We  have  :  whereupon  the  earl  of  Worcester 
Hath  broken  his  staff,  resign'd  his  stewardship, 
And  all  the  household  servants  fled  with  him 
To  Bolingbroke. 

Queen.  So,  Green,  thou  art  the  midwife  to  my  woe, 
And  Bolingbroke  my  sorrow's  dismal  heir : 
Now  hath  my  soul  brought  forth  her  prodigy, 
And  I,  a  gasping  new-deli ver'd  mother. 
Have  woe  to  woe,  sorrow  to  sorrow  join'd. 

Bushy.  Despair  not,  madam. 

Queen.  Who  shall  hinder  me  ? 

I  will  despair,  and  be  at  enmity 
With  cozening  hope :  he  is  a  flatterer, 
A  parasite,  a  keeper-back  of  death, 
Who  gently  would  dissolve  the  bands  of  life, 
Which  false  hope  lingers  in  extremity. 

Enter  the  Duke  of  York,  part-armed* 

Green.  Here  comes  the  duke  of  York. 

Queen,  With  signs  of  war  about  his  aged  neck. 
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0  !  full  of  careful  business  are  his  looks.— 
(Jncle,  for  God's  Fake^  speak  comfortable  words. 

York.  Should  I  do  so,  I  should  belie  my  thoughts : 
(3omfort  's  in  heaven ;  and  we  are  on  the  earth, 
Where  nothing  lives  but  crosses,  care,  &nd  grief. 
Your  husband,  he  is  gone  to  save  far  off, 
Whilst  others  come  to  make  him  lose  at  home  : 
Here  am  I  left  to  underprop  his  land. 
Who,  weak  with  age,  cannot  support  myself. 
Now  comes  the  sick  hour  that  his  surfeit  made ; 
Now  shall  he  try  his  friends  that  flattered  him. 
Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv,  My  lord,  your  son  was  gone  before  I  came. 

York.  He  was? — ^Why,  so- — go  all  which  way  it 
will.— 
The  nobles  they  are  fled,  the  commons  cold, 
And  will,  I  fear,  revolt  on  Hereford's  side. — 
Sirrah,  get  thee  to  Plashy,  to  my  sis^ter  Gloster; 
Bid  her  Fcnd  me  presently  a  thousand  pound. 
Hold ;  take  my  ring. 

Serv.  My  lord,  I  hod  forgot  to  tell  your  lordship : 
To-day,  as  I  came  by,  I  called  there  : 
But  I  shall  grieve  you  to  report  the  rest. 

York.  What  is 't,  knave? 

Serv.  An  hour  before  I  came  the  duchess  died. 

York,  (xod  for  his  mercy !  what  a  tide  of  woes 
Comes  rushing  on  this  woeful  land  at  once  ! 

1  know  not  what  to  do  : — I  would  to  God, 
(So  my  untruth  had  not  provok'd  him  to  it) 

The  king  had  cut  off  my  head  with  my  brother's. — 
What !  are  there  no*  posts  dispatch'd  for  Ireland  ? — 
How  shall  we  do  for  money  for  these  wars  ? — 
Come,  sister,— cousin,  I  would  say  :  pray,  pardon  me. — 
Go,  fellow,  [To  the  Servant.]  get  thee  home :  provide 


some  carts, 


And  bring  away  the  armour  that  is  there.-^ 

[Exit  Servant 
Gentlemen,  will  you  go  muster  men  ? 
If  I  know  how,  or  which  way,  to  order  these  affairs, 
Thus  disorderly  thru.«^  into  my  hands, 
Never  believe  me.     Both  are  my  kinsmen : 
Th'  one  is  my  sovereign,  whom  both  my  oath 
And  duty  bids  defend;  th'  other  again. 
Is  my  near'  kiuiman,  whom  the  king  hath  wrong'd, 
Whom  oonscienpe  and  my  kindred  bids  to  right. 
Well,  somewhat  we  must  do. — Come,  cousin,       [men. 
I  Ul  dispose  of  you. — Gentlemen,  go  muster  up  your 
And  meet  me  presently  at  Berkley*. 
I  should  to  Plashy  too. 
But  time  will  not  permit. — All  is  uneven, 
And  every  thing  is  left  at  six  and  seven. 

,  [Exeunt  York  and  Queen. 

Bushy.  The  wind  sits  fair  for  news  to  go  for  Ireland, 
But  none  returns.     For  us  U)  levy  power. 
Proportionable  to  the  enemy,, 
Is  all  impossible. 

Green.  Besides,  our  nearness  to  the  king  in  love 
Is  near  the  hate  of  those  love  not  the  king. 

Bagot.  And  that 's  the  wavering  commons ;  for  their 
love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  and  whoso  empties  them, 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate. 

Bushy.   Wherein  the  king  stands  generally   oon- 
demn'd. 

Bagot.  If  judgment  lie  in  them,  then  so  do  we, 
Because  we  ever  have  been  near  the  king. 

Green,  Well,  I  '11  for  refuge  straight  to  Bristol  castle 
The  earl  of  Wiltshire  is  already  there. 

Bushy,  Thither  will  I  with  you ;  for  little  ofllce 


Will  the  hateful  commons  perform  for  at, 
Except  like  curs  to  tear  us  all  to  pieces.^- 
Will  you  go  along  with  us  ? 

Bagot,  No :  I  will  to  Ireland  to  his  majesty. 
Farewell :  if  heart's  presages  be  not  vain. 
We  three  here  part,  that  ne'er  shall  meet  again. 

Bushy.  That 's  as  York  thrives  to  beat  baek  Boling* 
broke. 

Green.  Alas,  poor  duke !  the  task  he  undertakes 
Is  numbering  sands,  and  drinking  oceans  dry : 
Where  one  on  his  side  fights,  thousands  will  fly. 
Farewell  at  once  \  for  once,  for  all,  and  ever. 

Bushy,  Well,  we  may  meet  agam. 

Bagot,  I  fear  me,  never.  [£zinitil 

SCENE  III.— The  Wilds  in  Glostershire. 

Enter  Bolikg broke  and  Northvmberlani), 

tcith  Forces. 

Bding,  How  far  is  it,  my  lord,  to  Berkley  now? 

North,  Believe  me,  noble  lord, 
I  am  a  stranger  here  in  Glontershire. 
These  high  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
Draw  out  our  miles,  and  make  them  weariaome ; 
And  yet  your  fair  discourse  hath  been  as  sugar. 
Making  the  hard  way  sweet  and  delectable. 
But,  I  bethink  me,  what  a  weary  way 
From  Ravenspurg  to  Cotswold  will  be  found 
In  Ross  and  Willoughby,  wanting  your  ooirpany, 
Which,  I  protest,  hath  very  much  beguil'd 
The  tediousness  and  process  of  my  travel : 
But  theirs  is  sweeten'd  with  the  hope  to  hava 
The  present  benefit  which  I  possess ; 
And  hope  to  joy  is  little  less  in  joy. 
Than  hope  enjoy'd :  by  this  the  weary  lord* 
Shall  make  their  way  seem  short,  as  mine  hath  been 
By  sight  of  what  I  have,  your  company. 

Boling.  Of  much  less  value  is  my  company. 
Than  your  good  words.    But  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Harry  Percy. 

North.  It  is  my  son,  young  Harry  Percy, 
Sent  from  my  brother  Worcester,  whencesoever. — 
Harry,  how  fares  your  uncle  ? 

Percy.  I  had  thought,  my  lord,  to  have  learn'd  li 
health  of  yon. 

Nofrth,  Why,  is  he  not  with  the  queen  ? 

Percy.   No,   my   good   lord:   he  hath   forsook  tl 
court. 

Broken  his  staff  of  office,  and  dispers'd 
The  household  of  the  king. 

North,  What  was  his  raaaotn  ? 

He  was  not  so  resolv'd,  when  last  we  spake 
Together. 

Percy.  Because  your  lordship  was  proclaimed  traib 
But  he,  my  lord,  is  gone  to  Ravenspurg, 
To  offer  service  to  the  duke  of  Hereford ; 
And  sent  me  over  by  Berkley,  to  discover 
What  power  the  duke  of  York  had  levied  there ; 
Then,  with  directions  to  repair  to  Ravenspurg. 

North.  Have  you  forgot  the  duke  of  Hereford,  boy 

Percy,  No,  my  good  lord ;  for  that  is  not  forgot, 
Which  ne'er  1  did  remember :  to  my  knowledge. 
I  never  in  my  life  did  look  on  him. 

Ncnih,  Then  learn  to  know  him  now :  this  is  the  du 

Percy.  My  gracious  lord,  I  tender  you  my  service 
Such  as  it  is,  being  tender,  raw,  and  young, 
Which  elder  days  shall  ripen,  and  confirm 
To  more  approved  service  and  desert. 

Boling,  I  thank  thee,  gentle  Peroy ;  and  he  sarB| 
I  count  myself  in  nothing  else  so  happy. 
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\s  in  a  aoul  remembering  my  good  fnenda ; 

And  as  my  fortune  ripens  with  thy  love, 

':  ^faall  be  still  thy  true  love's  reeompense : 

Mf  heart  this  eoveaant  makes,  my  hand  thus  seals  it. 

Sorik,  How  far  is  it  to  Berkley  ?    And  what  stir 
Keeps  good  old  York  there,  with  his  men  of  war  ? 

Percy.  There  stands  the  castle,  by  yond'  tuft  of  trees, 
Mmn'd  with  three  hundred  men,  as  I  have  heard ; 
And  in  it  are  the  lords  of  York,  Berkley,  and  Seymour ; 
Nooe  else  of  name,  and  noble  estimate. 

EnUr  Ross  and  Willougmbt. 

North.  Here    come   the  lords  of  Ross   and  Wil- 
longhby, 
Bloody  with  spurring,  fiery-red  with  haste. 

Boiing.  Welcome,  my  lords.  I  wot,  your  love  pursues 
A  Vtnish'd  traitor :  all  my  treasury 
L«  bat  yet  unfelt  thanks,  which,  more  enrich'd, 
S:iall  be  your  love  and  labour's  recompense. 

Ran,  Year  presence  makes  us  rich,  most  noble  lord. 

WUh.  And  far  surmounts  our  labour  to  attain  it. 

Boiing.  Evermore  thanks,  th'  exchequer  of  the  poor : 
Which,  till  my  infant  fortune  comes  to  years, 
SiukU  for  my  bounty.     But  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Berklet. 

Xorih.  It  is  my  lord  of  Berkley,  as  I  guess. 

Berk.  My  lord  of  Hereford,  my  message  is  to  you. 

Bding.  My  lordy  my  answer  is — to  Lancaster, 
And  I  am  come  to  seek  that  name  in  England ; 
A.d  I  must  find  that  title  In  yotSr  tongue, 
B(  lore  I  make  reply  to  aught  you  say. 

Berk.  Mistake  me  not,  my  lord :  H  is  not  my  meaning, 
To  T&xc  one  title  of  your  honour  out. 
To  yoa.  my  lord,  I  eonie,  what  lord  you  wilL 
Frr>m  rbe  roost  gracious^  regent  of  this  land, 
Tii«  duke  of  York,  to  know  what  pricks  you  on 
To  take  advantage  of  the  absent  time, 
Asd  Inght  our  native  peace  with  selt-borne  arms. 
Enter  York  attended. 

B-ilmg.  I  shall  not  need  transport  my  words  by  you  : 
He.^  comes  his  grace  in  person. — ^My  noble  uncle. 

[Kneels. 

Turk.  Show  me  thy  humble  heart,  and  not  thy  knee, 
Who>c  doty  is  deeeivable*  and  false. 

Hi'^ing.  My  gracious  uncle— 

York.  Tut.  tut !     Grace  me  no  grace,  nor  uncle  me 
no  uncle' : 
I  im  DO  traitor's  uncle ;  and  that  word  '^  graoe," 
I'-  an  angracious  mouth,  is  but  profane. 
Why  have  those  banish'd  and  forbidden  legs 
iKr'd  once  to  touch  a  dust  of  England's  ground  ? 
Bit  more  than  that,* — ^why  have  they  dar'd  to  march 
Sr.  rnany  miles  upon  our  peaceful  bosom, 
Frii'hting  her  pale-fac'd  villages  with  war, 
kiA  ostentation  of  despoiling*  arms  ? 
r<>Tn*gt  thou  because  th'  anointed  king  is  hence  ? 
Wltr.  foolish  boy,  the  king  is  left  behind, 
And  in  my  loyal  bosom  lies  his  power. 
Were  I  but  now  the  lord  of  such  hot  youth, 
As  ivhen  brave  Gaunt,  thy  father,  and  myself, 
n^aeaed  the  Black  Prince,  that  young  Mars  of  men, 
F'om  forth  the  ranks  of  many  thousuid  French^ 
n !  then,  how  quickly  should  this  arm  of  mine, 
Nov  prisoner  to  the  palsy,  chastise  thee, 
A:^  minister  correction  to  thy  fault ! 

Bolmg.  My  gracious  uncle,  let  me  know  my  fault : 
Oil  what  condition  stands  it,  and  wherein  ? 

Ynrk.  Even  in  condition  of  the  worst  degree ; 
la  gfou  rebellion,  and  detested  treason : 


Thou  art  a  banish'd  man,  and  here  art  come 

Before  the  expiration  of  thy  time, 

In  braving  arms  against  thy  sovereign. 

Boiing.  As  I  was  banish'd,  I  was  banish'd  Here  fold , 
But  as  I  come,  I  come  for  Lancaster. 
And,  noble  uncle,  I  beseech  your  grace. 
Look  on  my  wrongs  with  an  indifierent  eye : 
You  are  my  father,  for,  methinks,  in  you 
I  see  old  Gaunt  alive :  0 !  then,  my  father. 
Will  you  permit  that  I  shall  stand  condemn'd 
A  wandering  vagabond,  my  rights  and  royalties 
Pluck'd  from  my  arms  perforce,  and  given  awav 
To  upstart  unthrifts  ?    Wherefore  was  I  bom  ? 
If  that  my  cousin  king  be  king  of  England, 
It  must  be  granted  I  am  duke  of  Lancaster. 
You  have  a  son,  Aumerle,  my  noble  kinsman ; 
Had  you  first  died,  and  he  been  tlius  trod  down. 
He  should  have  found  lus  uncle  Gaunt  a  father, 
To  rouse  his  wrongers,  chase  them  to  the  bay. 
I  am  denied  to  sue  my  livery  here, 
And  yet  my  letters  patent  give  me  leave : 
My  father's  goods  are  all  distrain'd,  and  sold , 
And  these,  and  all,  are  all  amiss  employ'd. 
What  would  you  have  me  do  ?    I  am  a  subject, 
And  challenge  law :  atiornies  are  denied  me, 
And  therefore  personally  I  lay  my  claim 
To  my  inheritance  of  free  descent. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  been  too  much  abus^  i 

Ross.  It  stands  your  grace  upon  to  do  him  right. 

Willo.  Base  men  by  his  endowments  are  made  gr^  t. 

York.  My  lords  of  England,  let  me  tell  you  this 
I  have  had  feeling  of  my  cousin's  wrongs. 
And  labour'd  all  I  could  to  do  him  right ; 
But  in  this  kind  to  come :  in  braving  arms, 
Be  his  own  carver,  and  cut  out  his  way, 
To  find  out  right  with  wrong, — ^it  may  not  be : 
And  you,  that  do  abet  him  in  this  kind, 
Cherish  rebellion,  and  are  rebels  all. 

North.  The  noble  duke  hath  sworn,  his  coming  it 
But  for  his  own :  and  for  the  right  of  that. 
We  all  have  strongly  sworn  to  give  him  aid. 
And  let  him  ne'er  see  joy  that  breaks  that  oath. 

York.  Well,  well,  I  see  the  issue  of  these  arms. 
I  cannot  mend  it,  I  must  needs  confess. 
Because  my  power  is  weak,  and  all  ill  left ; 
But  if  I  could,  by  him  that  gave  me  life, 
I  would  attach  you  all,  and  make  you  stoop 
Unto  the  sovereign  mercy  of  the  king : 
But  since  I  cannot,  be  it  known  unto  you, 
I  do  remain  as  neuter.    So,  farewell ; 
Unless  you  please  to  enter  in  the  castle,  i 

And  there,  my  lords,  repose  you  for  this  night. 

Baling.  An  ofier,  uncle,  that  we  will  accept : 
But  we  must  win  your  grace,  to  ge  with  us 
To  Bristol  castle ;  which,  they  say,  is  held 
By  Bushy,  Bagot,  and  their  complices. 
The  caterpillars  of  the  commonwealth. 
Which  I  have  sworn  to  weed  and  pluck  away. 

York.  It  may  be  I  will  go  with  you;— but  yet  I  'U 
pause. 
For  I  am  loath  to  break  our  country's  laws. 
Nor  friends,  nor  foes,  to  me  welcome  you  are : 
Things  past  redress  are  now  with  me  past  care.  [Exeunl 

SCENE  IV.— A  Camp  in  Wales. 
Enter  Salisbury,  and  a  Welsh  Captain. 
Cap.  My  lord  of  Salisbury,  we  have  stay'd.ten  daya 
And  hardly  kept  our  countrymen  together, 
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And  yet  we  hear  no  tidings  from  the  king ; 
Therefore,  we  will  disperse  ourselves.     Farewell. 

Sal.  Stay  yet  another  day,  thou  trusty  Welshman : 
The  king  reposeth  all  his  confidence  in  thee. 

Cap.  'T  is  thought,  the  king  is  dead :  we  will  not  stay. 
The  hay-trees  in  our  country  are  all  withered, 
And  meteors  fright  the  fixed  stars  of  heaven ; 
The  pale-fac'd  moon  looks  hloody  on  the  earth, 
And  lean-lookM  prophets  whisper  fearful  change: 
Rich  men  look  sad,  and  ruffians  dance  and  leap, 
The  one  in  fear  to  lose  what  they  enjoy, 


The  other  to  enjoy  by  rage  and  war : 

These  signs  forerun  the  death  or  fall'  of  kings. 

Farewell :  our  countrymen  are  gone  and  fled, 

As  well  assured  Richard^  their  king,  is  dead.       f  Exd 

Sal.  Ah,  Richard !  with  the  eyes  of  heavy  miod, 
I  see  thy  glory,  like  a  shooting  star, 
Fail  to  the  base  earth  from  the  finnament. 
Thy  sun  sets  weeping  in  the  lowly  west, 
Witnessing  storms  to  come,  woe,  and  unrest : 
Thy  friends  are  fled  to  wait  upon  thy  foe», 
And  crossly  to  thy  good  all  fortune  goes.  [£nC 


ACT    III, 


SCENE  I.— BoLiNG BROKERS  Gamp  at  Bristol. 
Enter  Bolingbroke,  York,  Northumberland,  Percy, 
WiLLouGHBT,  Ross '.  BusHT  OTul  Green,  prisoners. 
Baling .  Bring  forth  these  men. — 

(Bushy  and  Green  stand  forward.* 
will  not  vex  your  souls. 
Since  presently  your  souls  must  part  your  bodies, 
With  too  much  urging  your  pernicious  lives. 
For  ^t  were  no  charity :  yet,  to  wash  yotkr  blood 
From  off  my  hands,  here  in  the  view  of  men 
I  will  unfold  some  causes  of  your  deaths. 
You  have  misled  a  prince,  a  royal  king, 
A  happy  gentleman  m  blood  and  lineaments, 
By  you  unhappied  and  disfigured  clean : 
You  have,  in  manner,  with  your  sinful  hours, 
Made  a  divorce  betwixt  his  queen  and  him. 
Broke  the  possession  of  a  royal  bed. 
And  stain'd  the  beauty  of  a  fair  queen's  cheeks 
With  tears,  drawn  from  her  eyes  by  your  foul  wrongs. 
Myself,  a  prince  by  fortune  of  my  birth, 
Near  to  the  king  in  blood,  and  near  in  love, 
Till  you  did  make  him  misinterpret  me, 
Have  stoop'd  my  neck  under  your  injuries. 
And  sigh'd  my  English  breath  in  foreign  clouds, 
Eating  the  bitter  bread  of  banishment. 
Whilst  you  have  fed  upon  my  signories, 
DisparkM  my  parks,  and  fell'd  my  forest  woods. 
From  mine  own  windows  torn  my  household  coat, 
RazM  out  my  impress,  leaving  me  no  sign. 
Save  men's  opinions,  and  my  living  blood, 
To  show  the  world  I  am  a  gentleman. 
This  and  much  more,  much  more  than  twice  all  this, 
Con^mns  you  to  the  death. — See  them  delivered  over 
To  execution,  and  the  hand  of  death. 

Bushy.  More  welcome  is  the  stroke  of  death  to  me, 
Than  Bolingbroke  to  England. — ^Lords,  farewell*. 

Green.  My  comfort  is,  that  heaven  will  take  our  souls, 
And  plague  injustice  with  the  pains  of  hell. 

Boling.    My  lord  Northumberland,  see  them  dis- 
patched. 
I  Exeunt  Northumberland  and  Others^  with  Bushy  and 
Jncle,  you  say  the  queen  is  at  your  house;      [Green. 
For  God's  sake,  fairly  let  her  be  entreated : 
Tell  her  I  send  to  her  my  kind  commends ; 
Take  special  care  my  greetings  be  delivered. 

York.  A  gentleman  of  mine  I  have  dispatch'd 
With  letters  of  your  love  to  her  at  large. 

Boling.  Thanks,  gentle  uncle. — Come,  my  lords. 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  his  complices:  faway, 
Awhile  to  work,  and  after  holiday.  [ixeunt. 


SCENE  II.— The  Coast  of  Wales.    A  Castle  in  view. 

Flourish:  Drums  and  Trumpets.  Enter  King  Ricuaso, 

Bishop  of  Carlisle,  Aumerle,  and  Soldiers. 

K.  Rich.  Barkloughly  Castle  call  they  this  at  hand? 

Aum.  Yea,  my  good*  lord.    How  brooks  your  graci 
the  air, 
After  late*  tofsing  on  the  breaking  seas? 

K.  Rich.  Needs  must  I  like  it  well :  I  weep  for  joy, 
To  stand  upon  my  kingdom  once  again. — 
Dear  earth,  I  do  salute  thee  with  my  hand, 
Though  rebels  wouncf  thee  with  their  horses'  hooft. 
As  a  long  parted  mother  with  her  child 
Plays  fondly  with  her  tears  and  smiles  in  meeting. 
So,  weeping,  smiling,  greet  I  thee,  my  earth, 
And  do  thee  favour  with  my  royal  hand. 
Feed  not  thy  sovereign's  foe,  my  gentle  earth, 
Nor  with  thy  sweets  comfori  his  ravenous  sense; 
But  let  thy  spiders,  that  suck  up  thy  venom, 
And  hea>'y-gaited  toads,  lie  in  their  way. 
Doing  annoyance  to  the  treacherous  feet, 
Which  with  usurping  steps  do  trample  thee. 
Yield  stinging  nettles  to  mine  enemies : 
And  when  they  from  thy  bosom  pluck  a  flowefi 
Guard  it,  I  pray  thee,  vnth  a  lurking  adder, 
Whose  double  tongue  may  with  a  mortal  toudi 
Throw  death  upon  thy  sovereign's  enemies. — 
Mock  not  my  senseless  conjuration,  lords : 
This  earth  shall  have  a  feeling,  and  these  stones 
Prove  armed  soldiers,  ere  her  native  king 
Shall  falter  under  foul  rebellion's  arms. 

Bishop.  Fear  not,  my  lord :  that  power  thai  msae 
you  king. 
Hath  power  to  keep  you  king,  in  spite  oi  all.* 
The  means  that  heavens  yield  must  be  embrae'd. 
And  not  neglected ;  else,  if  heaven  would. 
And  we  will  not,  heaven's  offer  we  refuse, 
The  proffer'd  means  of  succour  and  redress. 

Aum.  He  means,  my  lord,  that  we  are  too  *emisi; 
Whilst  Bolingbroke,  through  our  security. 
Grows  strong  and  great  in  substance,  and  in  power 

K.Rich.  Discomfortable  cousin  !  know'st  thou  not 
That  when  the  searching  eye  of  heaven  is  hid 
Behind  the  globe,  and  lights  the  lower  world, 
Then  thieves  and  robbers  range  abroad  unseen, 
In  murders  and  in  outrage,  boldly^  here ; 
But  when  from  under  this  terrestrial  ball 
He  fires  the  proud  tops  of  the  eastern  pines, 
And  darts  his  light  through  every  guilty  hole, 
Then  murders,  treasons,  and  detested  sins* 
The  cloak  of  night  being  pluck'd  from  off  their  bscki, 
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Stud  biire  and  naked^  trembling  at  theroaelyes  ? 

S)  when  this  thief,  this  traitor  Bolingbroke, 

W!io  all  this  while  hath  reyell'd  in  the  night,  ^ 

Whilst  we  were  wandering  with  the  antipodes, 

SHall  tee  us  rising  in  our  throne,  the  east, 

H.S  treftWDS  will  sit  bluj^hing  in  his  face, 

Nin  able  to  endure  the  sight  of  day, 

But,  self-aflfrighted,  tremble  at  his  sin. 

yt  ill  the  water  in  the  rough  rude  sea 

Cio  vssh  the  balm  from  an  anointed  king : 

The  breath  of  worldly  men  cannot  depoie 

Tj^  depatT  elected  by  the  Lord. 

For  erery  man  that  Bolingbroke  hath  prees'd, 

To  liA  Ffarewd  steel  against  our  golden  orown, 

Gc^  for  his  Richard  hath  in  heavenly  pay 

A  Jorioas  angel :  then,  if  angels  fight, 

Weak  men  must  fall,  for  heaven  still  guards  the  right. 

EnUr  Salisbury. 
Welcome,  ray  lord.     How  far  off  lies  your  power  ? 

SaJ.  Nor  near,  nor  farther  off,  my  gracious  lord, 
Vkih  this  weak  arm.     Difcomfort  guides  my  tongue 
And  bids  me  speak  of  nothing  but  despair. 
Qae  dsj  too  hie,  I  fear,  my  noble  lord, 
\h±  elonded  all  thy  happy  days  on  earth. 
0 1  call  back  yesterday,  bid  time  return. 
And  thou  phalt  have  twelve  thouciand  fighting  men : 
Txlay.  to-day,  unhappy  day  too  late, 
Oertbrows  thy  joys,  friends,  fortune,  and  thy  state ; 
For  all  the  Welfhrnen,  hearing  thon  wert  dead, 
Are  gone  to  Bolingbroke,  dispersM,  or  fled. 

Aim.  Comfort,  my  liege !  why  looks  your  grace  so 
pale? 

K.  Rid.  But  now,  the  blood  of  twenty  thousand  men 
rid  triumph  in  my  face,  and  they  are  fled ; 
And  till  so  much  blood  thither  come  again. 

Hare  I  not  reason  to  look  pale  and  dead  ? 
A.1  M)ul5  that  will  be  safe,  fly  from  my  side ; 
For  time  hath  set  a  blot  upon  my  pride.  « 

Am.  Comfort,  my  liege !  remember  who  you  are. 

K.  Rick.  I  had  forgot  myself.     Am  I  not  king  ? 
Awike,  thou  eoward'  maiesty !  thou  sleepest. 
U  m  the  king's  name  twenty*  thousand  names  ? 
Ann.  arm,  my  name  !   a  puny  subject  strikes 
A'  'by  great  glory. — ^Look  not  to  the  ground, 
Ve  faroarites  of  a  king :  are  we  not  high  ? 
Hidi  be  our  thoughts.     I  know,  my  uncle  York 
HiJi  power  enough  to  serve  our  turn.    But  who  comes 
here? 

Enter  Scroop. 

^(Toop.  More  health  and  happiness  betide  my  liege, 
Than  can  my  care-tun'd  tongue  deliver  him. 

K.  Rick.  Mine  ear  is  open,  and  my  heart  prepared : 
The  worat  is  worldly  lops  thou  cauFt  unfold. 
Sir,  if  my  kingdom  lost  ?  why,  't  was  my  care ; 
Arjd  what  lops  is  it  to  be  rid  of  care? 
Strrres  Bolingbroke  to  be  as  great  as  we  ? 
Gmter  he  shall  not  be :  if  he  serve  God, 
We  11  serve  him  too,  and  be  his  fellow  ao. 
Bevolt  our  subjects  ?  that  we  cannot  mend ; 
Tley  break  their  faith  to  God,  as  well  as  us. 
Crr  woe,  destruction,  ruin,  lops,  decay. 
Tbe  worst  is  death,  and  death  will  have  his  day. 

Scroof.  Glad  am  I,  that  your  highness  is  so  arm'd 
Ta  bear  the  tidings  of  calamity. 
LiVe  an  unseasonable  stormy  day, 
Whidi  makes  the  silver  river?  drown  their  shores, 
Ai  if  tbe  world  were  all  dissolve  to  tears ; 


So  high  above  his  limits  swells  the  rage 

Of  Bolingbroke,  covering  your  fearful  land 

With  hard  bright  steel,  and  hearts  harder  than  steel. 

White-beards  have  arm'd  their  thin  and  hairless  scalpi 

Against  tliy  majesty;  and  boys,  with  women^s  voioea, 

Strive  to  speak  big,  and  elasp*  their  feeble*  joints 

In  stiff  unwieldy  armour  'gainst*  thy  crown : 

Thy  very  beadsmen  learn  to  bend  their  bows 

Of  double-fatal  yew  against  thy  state ; 

Yea,  distaff- women  manage  rusty  bills 

Against  thy  seat :  both  young  and  old  rebel. 

And  all  goes  worse  than  I  have  power  to  tell. 

K.  Rkh.  Too  well,  too  well,  thou  tell'st  a  tale  so  ilL 
Where  is  the  earl  of  Wiltshire  ?  where  is  Bagot  ? 
What  is  become  of  Bushy  ?  where  is  Green  ? 
That  they  have  let  the  dangerous  enemy 
Measure  our  confines  with  such  peaceful  steps  ? 
If  we  prevail,  their  heads  shall  pay  for  it. 
I  warrant  they  have  made  peace  with  Bolingbroke. 

Scroop.  Peace  have  they  made  with  him,  indeed,  my 
lord. 

K.  Rich.  0  villains,  vipers,  damn'd  without  redemp- 
tion! 
Dogs,  easily  won  to  fawn  on  auy  man ! 
Snakes,  in  my  heart-blood  warm'd,  that  sting  my  heart ! 
Three  Judases,  each  one  thrice  worse  than  Judas  1 
Would  they  make  peace  ?  terrible  hell  make  war 
Upon  their  spotted  souls  for  this  offence  !^ 

Scroop.  Sweet  love.  I  see,  changing  his  property, 
Turns  to  the  sourest  and  most  deadly  hate. 
Again  uncurse  their  souls ;  their  peace  is  made 
With  heads  and  not  with  hands :  those  whom  you  ourst 
Have  felt  the  worst  of  death's  destroying  wound*, 
And  lie  full  low,  grav'd  in  the  hollow  ground. 

Aum.  Is  Bushy,  Green,  and  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  doad^ 

Scroop.  Yea,  all  of  them  at  Bristol  lost  their  heads. 

Aum.  Where  is  the  duke,  my  father,  with  his  power  ? 

K.  Rich.  No  matter  where.  Of  comfort  no  man  speak: 
Let 's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 
Let 's  choose  executors,  and  talk  of  wills : 
And  yet  not  so,— ^for  what  can  we  bequeath, 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground  ? 
Our  lands,  our  lives,  and  all  are  Bolingbroke's, 
And  nothing  can  we  call  our  own  but  death, 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth, 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground, 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings : 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in  war, 
Some  haunted  by  the  ghosts  they  have  depos'd^ 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeping  kill'd; 
All  murder'd ; — for  within  the  hollow  crown. 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king. 
Keeps  death  his  court,  and  there  the  antick  sits*, 
Scoffing  his  state,  and  grinning  at  his  pomp ; 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene, 
To  monarehize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  with  looks ; 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit, 
As  if  this  flesh,  which  walls  about  our  life, 
Were  brass  impregnable :  and,  humour'd  thus. 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and — ^farewell  king' 
Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and  blood 
With  solemn  reverence :  throw  away  respect, 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
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For  you  have  but  miBtook  me  all  this  while: 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want, 
Taste  grief,  need  friends :  subjected  thus, 
How  can  you  say  to  me — I  am  a  king  ? 

Bishop,  My  lord,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and^  wail  their 
But  presently  prevent  the  ways  to  wail.  [woes, 

To  fear  the  foe,  since  fear  oppresseth  strength, 
Gives,  in  your  weakness,  strength  unto  your  foe, 
And  so  your  follies  fight  against  yourself.' 
Fear,  and  be  slain :  no  worse  can  come  to  fight : 
And  tight  and  die  is  death  destroying  death  ; 
Where  fearing  dying  pays  death  servile  breath. 

Aum.  My  father  bath  a  power,  enquire  of  him, 
And  learn  t^  make  a  body  of  a  limb. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  chid'st  me  well. — Proud  Bolingbroke, 
I  come 
To  change  blows  with  thee  for  our  day  of  doom. 
This  ague-fit  of  fear  is  over-blown : 
An  easy  task  it  is,  to  win  our  own. — 
Say,  Scroop,  where  lies  our  uncle  with  his  power  ? 
Speak  sweetly,  man.  although  thy  looks  be  sour. 

Scroop.  Men  judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 

The  state  and  inclination  of  the  day; 
So  may  you  by  my  dull  and  heavy  eye, 

My  tongue  hath  but  a  heavier  tale  to  say. 
1  play  the  torturer,  by  small  and  small, 
To  lengthen  out  the  worst  that  must  be  spoken. 
Your  uncle  York  is  join'd  with  Bolingbroke  j 
And  all  your  northern  castles  yielded  up. 
And  all  your  southern  gentlemen  in  arms 
Upon  his  party'. 

K.  Rich.  Thou  hast  said  enough. — 
Bcshrew  thee,  cousin,  [To  Aumerlx.]  which  didst  lead 

me  forth 
Of  that  sweet  way  I  wsb  in  to  despair ! 
What  say  you  now?    What  comfort  have  we  now  ? 
By  heaven,  I  '11  bate  him  everlastingly, 
That  bids  me  be  of  comfort  any  more. 
Go  to  Flint  castle :  there  1  '11  pine  away ; 
A  king,  woe's  slave,  shall  kingly  woe  obey. 
That  power  I  have,  discharge ;  and  let  them  go 
To  ear*  the  land  that  hath  some  hope  to  grow. 
For  I  have  none. — Let  no  man  speak  again 
To  alter  this,  for  counsel  is  but  vain. 

Aum.  My  liege,  one  word. 

K.  Rich.  He  does  me  double  wrong, 

That  wounds  me  with  the  flatteries  of  his  tongue. 
Discharge  my  followers :  let  them  hence  away. 
From  Richard's  night  to  Bolingbroke's  fair  day. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni.— Wales.    A  Plain  before  Flint  Castle. 

Enter  J  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Bolingbroke  and 
Forces  ;  York,  Northumbbrland,  and  Others. 

Boling.  So  that  by  this  intelligence  we  learn. 
The  Welshmen  are  dispers'd ;  and  Salisbury 
Is  gone  to  meet  the  king,  who  lately  landed 
With  some  few  private  friends  upon  this  coast. 

North,  The  news  is  very  fair  and  good,  my  lord : 
Richard,  not  far  from  hence,  hath  hid  his  head. 

York.  It  would  beseem  the  lord  Northumberland, 
To  say,  king  Richard : — ^Alack,  the  heavy  day. 
When  such  a  sacred  king  should  hide  his  heaid  ! 

North.  Your  grace  mistakes  me ;  only  to  be  brief, 
Lefl  I  his  title  out 

York.  The  time  hath  been, 

Would  you  have  been  so  brief  with  him,  he  would 


Have  been  bo  brief  with  you,  to  shorten  you, 
For  taking  so  the  head,  your  whole  head's  length. 

Boling,  Mistake  not,  uncle,  farther  than  you  should, 

York,  Take  not,  good  couein,  farther  than  you  should 
Lest  you  mistake :  the  heavens  are  o'er  our  heads.' 

Boling.  I  know  it,  uncle ;  and  oppoae  not  myself 
Against  their  will. — But  who  cornea  here? 

Enter  Percy. 
Welcome,  Harry.    What,  will  not  this  caade  yield? 

Percy,  The  castle  royally  is  mann'd,  my  loni| 
Against  thy  entrance. 

Boling.  Royally? 
Why,  it  contains  no  king. 

Percy.  Yes,  my  good  lord; 

It  doth  contain  a  king :  king  Richard  lies 
Within  the  limits  of  yond'  lime  and  stone ; 
And  with  him  are  the  lord  Aumerle,  lord  Salisbury, 
Sir  Stephen  Scroop ;  besides  a  clergyman 
Of  holy  reverence,  who,  I  cannot  learn. 

North.  0  !  belike  it  is  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 

Boling,  Noble  lord,  [To  North 

Go  to  the  rude  ribs  of  that  ancient  castle ; 
Through  brazen  trumpet  send  the  breath  of  parle 
Into  his  ruin'd  ears,  and  thus  deliver: 
Henry  Bolingbroke 

On  both  his  knees  doth  kiss  king  Richard's  hand, 
And  sends  allegiance,  and  true  faith  of  hearty 
To  his  most  royal  person ;  hither  come 
Even  at  his  feet  to  lay  my  arms  and  power, 
Provided  that,  my  banishment  repeal'd. 
And  lands  restor'd  again,  be  freely  granted. 
If  not,  I  '11  use  th'  advantage  of  my  power, 
And  lay  the  summer's  dust  with  showers  of  blood, 
Rain'd  from  the  wounds  of  slaughter d  Englishmen: 
The  which,  how  far  off  from  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke 
It  is,  such  crimson  tempest  should  bedrench 
The  fresh  green  lap  of  fair  king  Richard's  land. 
My  stooping  duty  tenderly  shall  show. 
Go ;  signify  as  much,  while  here  we  march 
Upon  the  grassy  carpet  of  this  plain. 
Let 's  march  without  the  noise  of  threat'ning  drum, 
That  from  the  castle's  tatter'd'  battlementa 
Our  fair  appointments  may  be  well  perus'd. 
Methinks,  king  Richard  and  myself  should  meet 
With  no  less  terror  than  the  elements 
Of  fire  and  water,  when  their  thundering  shock* 
At  meeting  tears  the  cloudy  cheeks  of  heaven. 
Be  he  the  fire,  I  '11  be  the  yielding  water : 
The  rage  be  his,  while  on  the  earth  I  rain 
My  waters ;  on  the  earth,  and  not  on  him.— 
March  on,  and  mark  king  Richard  how  he  looks. 
A  parley  sounded,  and  answered  by  a  Trumpet  vithi^ 

Flourish.    Enter  on  the  walls  King  Richard,  ti 

Bishop  of  Carlisle  J  Aumerle,  Scroop,  and  Salisbl  r; 

Boling.  See,  see,  king  Richard  doth  himself  appea 
As  doth  the  blushing  discontented  sun 
From  out  the  fiery  portal  of  the  east. 
When  he  perceives  the  envious  clouds  are  bent 
To  dim  his  glory,  and  to  stain  the  track 
Of  his  bright  passage  to  the  Occident. 

York.  Yet  looks  he  like  a  king :  behold,  his  ey©, 
As  bright  aa  is  the  eagle's,  lightens  forth 
Controlling  majesty.    Alack,  alack,  for  woe. 
That  any  storm*  should  stain  so  fair  a  show ! 

K.  Rich,  We  are  amaz'd  ]  and  thus  long  have  M 

stood  [To  NoRTHUMBS&LAKi 

To  watch  the  faithful*  bending  of  thy  knee. 
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Becaon  we  thought  oarself  thy  lawful  king : 

/Lad  if  we  be,  how  dare  thy  joints  forget 

To  pay  their  awful  duty  to  our  presence  ? 

If  ve  be  not^  show  ns  the  hand  of  God 

Tbat  hath  diemise'd  us  from  our  stewardship : 

For  well  we  know,  no  hand  of  blood  and  bone 

Cm  gripe  the  sacred  handle  of  our  sceptre, 

UbIcss  he  do  profane,  steal,  or  usurp. 

Awi  tboQ^h  you  think  that  all,  as  you  hare  done, 

Hare  torn  their  souls  hy  tiurnii\g  them  from  us. 

And  we  are  barren  and  bereft  of  friends, 

Vet  know,  my  master,  God  omnipotent, 

Is  ffliKteriog  in  his  clouds  on  our  behalf 

Armies  of  pestilence ;  and  they  shall  strike 

Your  children  yet  unborn,  and  unbegot, 

Thzt  lift  your  vassal  hands  against  my  head, 

Ani  th<^at  the  glory  of  my  precious  crown. 

T<*11  B^lingbroke.  for  yond',  methinks,  he  stands. 

That  every  stride  he  makes  upon  my  land 

Is  dingerons  treason.     He  is  come  to  ope 

The  purple  testament  of  bleeding  war ; 

Sat  ere  the  crowm  he  looks  for  live  in  peace, 

Teo  thousand  bloody  crowns  of  mothers'  sons 

Sfull  ill  become  the  flower  of  England's  face, 

Chanse  the  complexion  of  her  maid-pale  peace 

To  scarlet  indignation,  and  bedew 

Htf  pastures'  grass  with  faithful  English  blood. 

Sodh,  The  King  of  heaven  forbid,  our  lord  the  king 
Shoold  so  with  civil  and  uncivil  arms 
Be  rash'd  upon.     Thy  thrice-noble  cousin, 
Hanr  Bolingbroke,  doth  humbly  kiss  thy  hand ; 
Anl  by  the  honourable  tomb  he  swears. 
That  stands  upon  your  royal  grandsire's  bones, 
And  by  the  royalties  of  both  your  bloods, 
Carrents  that  spring  from  one  most  gracious  head, 
Aiid  by  the  buried  hand  of  warlike  Gaunt, 
Aod  by  the  worth  and  honour  of  himself, 
C^)fnprifing  all  that  may  be  sworn  or  said, 
\hi  coming  hither  hath  no  farther  scope, 
Than  for  his  lineal  royalties,  and  to  beg 
Esirazichisement  immediate  on  his  knees : 
Wbieh  on  thy  royal  party  granted  once, 
Hii  glittering  arras  he  will  commend  to  rust, 
His  barbed  steeds  to  stables,  and  his  heart 
To  faithful  service  of  your  majesty. 
Thi»  iwears  he,  as  he  is  a  prince,  is  just, 
ALd.  as  a  gentleman.  I  credit  him. 

K.  Ruh.  Northumberland,  say, — ^thus  the  king  re- 
H'j  Goble  cousin  is  right  welcome  hither ;  [turns : 

Add  all  the  number  of  his  fair  demands 
Siiil  be  aeoomplish'd  without  contradiction; 
With  all  the  gracious  utterance  thou  hast, 
%ak  to  his  gentle  hearing  kind  commends.— 

[NORTHITMBSRLAND  fttires  tO  BOLIKOBROKK. 

We  do  debase  oarself,  couicin,  [To  Aumsrle.]  do  we  not, 
To  look  so  poorly,  and  to  speak  so  fair  ? 
Siail  we  call  baek  Northumberland,  and  send 
Dsnance  to  the  traitor,  and  so  die? 

Arm.  No,  good  my  lord :  let 's  fight  with  gentle  words, 
1  ill  time  leikl  friends,  and  friends  their  helpful  swords. 

K.  Rkh.  O  God  !  0  God !  that  e'er  this  tongue  of  mine, 
Th&t  laid  the  sentence  of  dread  banishment 
Oq  ytad'  pnmd  man,  should  take  it  off  again 
With  words  of  sooth.    O !  that  1  were  as  great 
h  ii  my  grief,  or  lesser  than  my  name, 
Or  Out  I  eonld  forget  what  I  have  been, 
Or  not  remember  -what  I  must  be  now. 
^U'st  then,  proud  heart?    Ill  give  thee  scope  to 
beat,  [Unbtdtoning} 


Since  foes  have  scope  to  beat  both  thee  and  me. 

Aum.  Northumberland  comes  back  from  Bolingbroke. 

K.  Rich.  What  must  the  king  do  now?    Must  he 
submit  ? 
The  king  shall  do  it.     Muf?t  he  be  deposM  ? 
The  king  shall  be  contented.    Must  he  lose 
The  name  of  king?  o'  God's  name,  let  it  go  : 
I  '11  give  my  jewels  for  a  set  of  beads. 
My  gorgeous  palace  for  a  hermitage. 
My  gay  apparel  for  an  alms-man's  gown, 
My  Hgur'd  goblets  for  a  dish  of  wood. 
My  sceptre  for  a  palmer's  walking  staff. 
My  subjects  for  a  pair  of  carved  saints. 
And  my  large  kingdom  for  a  little  grave, 
A  little  little  grave,  an  obscure  grave : 
Or  I  '11  be  buried  in  the  king's  highway. 
Some  way  of  common  trade,  where  subjects'  feet 
May  hourly  trample  on  their  sovereign's  head ; 
For  on  my  heart  they  tread,  now  whilst  I  live, 
And,  buried  once,  why  not  upon  my  head  ? — 
A  u merle,  thou  weep'st  ,*  my  tender-hearted  cousin !— > 
We  '11  make  foul  weather  with  despised  tears ; 
Our  sighs  and  they  shall  lodge  the  summer  com, 
And  make  a  dearth  in  this  revolting  land  : 
Or  shall  we  play  the  wantons  with  our  woes. 
And  make  some  pretty  match  with  shedding  tears  ? 
As  thus ; — to  drop  them  still  upon  one  place. 
Till  they  have  fretted  us  a  pair  of  graves 
Within  the  earth ;  and,  therein  laid,  there  lies 
Two  kinsmen  digg'd  their  graves  with  weeping  eyes. 
Would  not  this  ill  do  well  ?— Well,  well,  I  see 
I  talk  but  idly,  and  you  mock  at  me.-— 
Most  mighty  prince,  my  lord  Northumberland, 
What  says  king  Bolingbroke  ?  will  his  majesty 
Give  Richard  leave  to  live  till  Richard  die  ? 
You  make  a  leg,  and  Bolingbroke  says  ay. 

North.  My  lord,  in  the  base  court*  he  doth  attend 
To  speak  with  you :  may 't  please  you  to  come  down? 

£.  Rich.  Down,    down,   I    come ;    like    glistering 
Phaeton, 
Wanting  the  manage  of  unruly  jades. 

[NcRTH.  retires  again  to  Bolino. 
In  the  base  court?    Base  court,  where  kings  grow 

base, 
To  come  at  traitors'  calls,  and  do  them  grace. 
In  the  base  court?    Come  down?  down,  court !  down, 

king! 
For  night-owls  shriek,  where  mounting  larks  should 
sing.  [Exeunt,  from  above. 

Boling.  What  says  his  majesty  ? 

North.  Sorrow  and  grief  of  heart 

Make  him  speak  fondly,  like  a  frantic  man : 
Yet  he  is  come.         a 

Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Attendants,  below. 

Boling.  Stanc^  all  apa.'t, 
And  show  fair  duty  to  his  majesty. — 
My  gracious  lord,—-  [Kneeling 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin,  you  debase  your  princely  knee. 
To  make  the  base  earth  proud  writh  kissing  it : 
Me  rather  had,  my  heart  might  feel  your  love^ 
Than  my  unpleas'd  eye  see  your  courtesy. 
Up,  cousin,  up :  your  heart  is  up,  I  know,^ 
Thus  high  at  least,  although  your  knee  be  low. 

Boling.  My  gracious  lord.  I  come  but  for  mine  own, 

K.  Rtch.  Your  own  is  yours ;  an<d  I  am  yours,  and  all. 

Boling.  So  far  be  mine,  my  most  redoubted  lord, 
As  my  true  service  shall  deserve  your  love. 

K.  Rich.  Well  you  deserve :— Uiey  well  deserve  t« 
have, 
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That  know  the  strongest  and  Burest  way  to  get. — 
(^ncle,  give  me  your  hand :  nay,  dry  your  eyes ; 
lears  show  their  love,  but  want  their  remedies. — 
Cousin,  I  am  too  young  to  be  your  father, 
Though  you  are  old  enough  to  be  my  heir. 
What  you  will  have  I  '11  give,  and  willing  too, 
For  do  we  must  what  force  will  have  us  do.— 
Set  on  towards  London. — Cousin,  is  it  so  ? 

Boling.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Then.  I  must  not  Miy  no. 

[Fiourish.    Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— Langley.    The  Duke  of  York's  Garden. 
Enter  the  Queen,  and  two  Ladies, 

Queen.  What  sport  shall  we  devise  here  in  this 
garden, 
To  drive  away  the  heavy  thought  of  care  ? 

1   Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  play  at  bowls. 

Queen.  'T  will  make  me  think  the  world  is  full  of  rubs, 
And  that  my  fortune  runs  against  the  bias. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  'II  dance. 

Queen.  My  legs  can  keep  no  measure  in  delight, 
When  my  poor  heart  no  measure  keeps  in  grief : 
Therefore,  no  dancing,  girl ;  some  other  sport. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  we  '11  tell  tales. 

Queen.  Oi  sorrow,  or  of  joy  ?* 

1  Lady.  Of  either,  madam. 

QMeen.  Of  neither,  girl; 
For  if  of  joy,  being  altogether  wanting, 
^It  doth  remember  me  the  more  of  sorrow ; 
*0r  if  of  grief,  being  altogether  had, 
It  adds  more  sorrow  to  my  want  of  joy ; 
For  what  I  have  I  need  not  to  repeat, 
And  what  I  want  it  boots  not  to  complain. 

1  Lady.  Madam,  I  Ml  ping. 

Queen.  'T  is  well  that  thou  hast  cause ; 

But  thou  shouldst  please  me  better,  i^'ould^  thou  weep. 

1  Lady.  I  could  weep,  madam,  would  it  do  yon  good, 

Queen.  And  I  could  sing,  would  weeping  do  me  good. 
And  never  borrow  any  tear  of  thee. 
Dut  stay,  here  come  the  gardeners : 
Let 's  step  into  the  shadow  of  these  trees. — 
My  wretchedness  unto  a  row  of  pins. 
They  '11  talk  of  state  •  for  every  one  doth  so 
Against  a  change.     Woe  is  forerun  with  woe. 

[Queen  and  Ladies  retire. 
Enter  a  Gardener  and  two  Servants. 

Gard.  €ro,  bind  thou  up  yond'  dangling  apricockB, 
Which,  like  unruly  children,  make  their  sire 
Stoop  with  oppres.sion  of  their  prodigal  weight : 
Give  sou^e  supportance  to  the  bending  twigs.-^ 
Go  thou,  and  like  an  executioner. 
Cut  off  the  heads  of  two-fa^t-groiping  8pra3r8, 
That  look  too  lofty  in  our  commonwealth : 
All  must  be  even  in  our  government. — 
You  thus  employ'd,  I  will  go  root  away 
The  noisome  weeds,  that  without  protit  suck 
The  soil's  fertility  from  wholesome  flowers. 

1  Serv.  Why  should  we,  in  the  compass  of  a  pale, 
Reep  law,  and  form,  and  due  proportion, 
Showing,  as  in  a  model,  our  firm  estate. 
When  our  sea- walled  garden,  the  whole  land, 
Is  full  of  weeds  ;  her  fairest  flowers  chok'd  up, 
Her  fruit-trees  all  unprun'd,  her  hedges  ruin'd, 
Her  knots*  disorder'd,  and  her  wholesome  herbs 
Swarming  with  caterpillars  ? 

>  AU  th«  oU  oopiM  TMd :  frirf:  PtoM  mad* tli* olumg*.    •Th«,^r»r««  formed  by  the  Howw-b^da  In  the  old  fiDraul  gMania     »0f  i 
lto.:iaf.e.  •       f      ^  « We  *t  tinw  of  7«m" 
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Gard.  Hold  thy  peaoe. 

He  that  hath  suffer'd  this  disorder'd  spring, 
Hath  now  himself  met  with  the  fall  of  leaf ; 
The  weeds  that  his  broad-spreading  leaves  did  sheltaTi 
That  seem'd  in  eating  him  to  hold  him  up, 
Are  pluck'd  up,  root  and  all,  by  Bolingbroke ; 
I  mean,  the  earl  of  Wiltshire,  Bushy,  Green. 

1  Serv,  What !  are  they  dead? 

Gard.  They  are ;  and  BolingbnA* 

Hath  liciz'd  the  wasteful  king. — What*  pity  is  it, 
That  he  had  not  so  trimm'd  and  dress'd  his  land, 
As  we  this  garden.    At  the  time  of  year 
We  wuund*  the  bark,  the  akin  of  our  fruit-treea, 
Lest,  being  over-proud  in*  sap  and  blood, 
With  too  much  riches  it  confound  itself : 
Had  he  done  so  to  great  and  growing  men,  \ 

They  might  have  liv'd  to  bear,  and  he  to  taate  i 

Their  fruits  of  duty.    Superfluous  branches 
We  lop  away,  that  bearing  boughs  may  live : 
Had  he  done  so,  himself  had  borue  the  crown,  | 

Which  waste  and  idle  hours  have  quite  thrown  down,     i 

1  Serv.  What !  think  you,  then,  the  king  ahaU  be 
depos'd  ? 

Gard,  Depress'd  he  is  already :  and  depos'd, 
'T  is  doubt,  he  will  be  :  letters  came  last  night 
To  a  dear  friend  of  the  good  duke  of  York's, 
That  tell  black  tidings. 

Queen.  0  !  I  am  press'd  to  death,  through  wmnt  of 
speaking.  [ Coming  forwards 

Thou,  old  Adam's  likeness,  set  to  drers  this  garden^ 
How  dares  thy  harsh,  rude  tongue  sound  this  unpleasm? 
What  Eve,  what  serpent  hath  suggested  thee    [newi? 
To  make  a  second  fall  of  cursed  man  ? 
Why  dost  thou  say  king  Richard  is  depos'd  ? 
Dar'st  thou,  thou  little  better  thing  than  earth, 
Divine  his  downfall  ?    Say,  where,  when,  and  how, 
Cam'st  thou  by  these  ill  tidings  ?  speak,  thou  wretch. 

Gard.  Pardon  me,  madam :  little  joy  have  I. 
To  breathe  these  news,  yet  what  1  say  is  true.' 
King  Richard,  he  is  in  the  mighty  hold 
Of  Bolingbroke :  their  fortunes  both  are  weigfa'd : 
In  your  lord's  scale  is  nothing  but  himself. 
And  some  few  vanities  that  make  him  light ; 
But  in  the  balance  of  great  Bolingbroke, 
Besides  himself,  are  all  the  English  peers, 
And  with  that  odds  he  weighs  king  Richard  down. 
Post  you  to  London,  and  you  'U  find  it  so; 
I  speak  no  more  than  every  one  doth  know. 

Queen.  Nimble  mischance,  that  art  so  light  of  fooC» 
Doth  not  thy  embassage  belong  to  me. 
And  am  I  last  that  knows  it  ?    O !  thou  think'st 
To  serve  me  last,  that  I  may  longest  keep 
Thy  sorrow  in  my  breast. — Come,  ladies,  go 
To  meet  at  London  London's  king  in  woe. — 
What !  was  I  bom  to  this,  that  my  sad  \ofk 
Should  grace  the  triumph  of  great  Bolingbroke  ? — 
Gardener,  for  telling  me  theee  news  of  woe. 
Pray  God,  the  plants  thou  graft'st  may  never  grow. 
[Exeunt  Quken  and  Ladiu, 

Gard,  Poor  queen !  so  that  thy  state  might  bo  M 
worse, 
I  would  my  skill  were  subject  to  thy  ourae. 
Here  did  she  fall*  a  tear ;  here,  in  this  plaee, 
I  '11  set  a  bank  of  rue,  sour  herb  of  grace  :^ 
Rue,  even  for  ruth,  here  shortly  shall  be  aeen 
In  the  remembrance  of  a  weeping  qvoen.        \£a 
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SCENE  I.— London.     Westminster  Hall. 

Jig  Lards  tpirihud  on  the  right  side  of  the  Throne; 
tu  Lords  temporal  on  the  left;  the  Commons  below. 
Enter  Bolincbroke,  Aumerle,  SaRREY,  Northum- 
B£^uM>,  Perct,  Fitz water,  another  Lord,  the 
Biskfp  of  Carlisle^  the  Abbot  of  Westminster^  and 
Mendants} 

Ming.  Call  forth  Bagot.— 

Enter  Bagot,  guarded.'^ 
Kvir,  Bagot,  freely  speak  thy  mind, 
Whai  thou  dost  know  of  noble  Gloster's  death ; 
TTLo  iTought  it  with  the  king,  and  who  performM 
The  bloody  office  of  his  timeless  end. 

ftjfof.  Then,  set  before  my  face  the  lord  Aumerle. 

Mng.  Cousin,  stand  forth,  and  look  upon  that  man. 

Bipit.  My  lord  Aumerle,  I  know  your  daring  tongue 
Sfifns  to  Tin.«ay  what  once  it  hath  delivered. 
Ifl  mi  dead  time  when  Gloster's  death  was  plotted, 
I  beard  yoa  say. — •*  Is  not  my  arm  of  length, 
Bat  reachefh  from  the  restful  English  court, 
A?  far  as  Calais,  to  mine  uncle's  head  ?'' 
KmsD^X  mneh  other  talk,  that  very  time, 
1  hxvi  yoa  say,  that  you  had  rather  refuse 
Tli«  ofer  of  an  hundred  thousand  crowns, 
Than  Bolingbroke's  return  to  England  ; 
Mling  withal,  how  blest  this  land  would  be 
la  tks  your  cousin's  death. 

Aum.  Princes,  and  noble  lords, 

Wtii  answer  shall  I  make  to  this  base  man  ? 
Soil  1 80  mneh  dishonour  my  fair  stars, 
Oq  ^Q&l  terms  to  give  him  chaittisement  ? 
Ether  I  must,  or  have  mine  honour  soil'd 
W.ih  the  attainder  of  his  slanderous  lips.*- 
Vxn  18  my  gage,  the  manual  seal  of  death, 
Tna  marks  tbee  out  for  hell :  I  say,  thou  liest, 
AM  will  maintain  what  thou  hast  said  is  false 
Is  thr  heart-blood,  though  being  all  too  base 
To  I'aiQ  the  temper  of  my  knightly  sword. 

Boiing.  Bagot,  forbear :  thou  shalt  not  take  it  up. 

Am.  Excepting  one,  I  would  he  were  the  best 
In  all  this  presence,  that  hath  mov'd  me  so. 

Fi!2,  If  that  thy  valour  stand  on  sympathy*. 
There  ii  my  gage,  Aumerle,  in  gage  to  thine. 
Bv  ibat  fair  sun  which  shows  me  where  thou  stand'st, 
I  b«^  thee  say,  and  vauntingly  thou  spak'st  it, 
That  thon  wert  cauae  of  noble  Gloster's  death. 
IftLoadeny'st  it  twenty  times,  thou  liest; 
A&i  I  will  turn  thy  falsehood  to  thy  heart. 
Where  it  was  forged,  with  my  rapier's  point. 

Asm.  Thou  dar'st  not,  coward,  live  to  see  that  day. 

Ftiz.  Now,  by  my  soul,  I  would  it  were  this  hour. 

Avi.  Fitzwater,  thou  art  damn'd  to  hell  for  this. 

Pertil.  Aumerle,  thou  liest ;  his  honour  is  as  true 
hthii  appeal,  as  thoa  art  all  unjust ; 
Asd,  tjiit  thou  art  so,  there  I  throw  my  gage, 
To  pwre  it  on  thee  to  th'  extromest  point 
Of  mortal  breathing.     Seize  it  if  thou  dar'st. 

AvtL  And  if  I  do  not,  may  my  hands  rot  off, 
A^  Derer  brandish  more  revengeful  steel 
Or«r  tlie  glittering  helmet  of  my  foe  ! 

W.  I  task  the  earth  to  the  like,  forsworn  Aumerle  ;* 
bd  fpnr  thee  on  with  full  as  many  lies 


As  may  be  holla'd  in  thy  treacherous  ear 
From  sun  to  sun.    There  is  my  honour's  pawn : 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Aum.  Who  sets  me  else  ?  by  heaven,  I  '11  throw  at  ali 
1  have  a  thousand  (Spirits  in  one  breast. 
To  answer  twenty  thousand  such  as  you. 

Surrey.  My  lord  Fitzwater,  I  do  remember  well 
The  very  time  Aumerle  and  you  did  talk. 

Fitz.  'T  is  very  true  :  you  were  in  presence  then ; 
And  you  can  witness  with  me  this  is  true. 

Surrey.  As  false,  by  heaven,  as  heaven  itself  is  true. 

Fiiz.  Surrey,  thou  liest. 

Surrey,  Dishonourable  boy ! 

That  lie  shall  lie  so  heavy  on  my  sword, 
That  it  shall  render  vengeance  and  revenge. 
Till  thou,  the  lie-giver,  and  that  lie.  do  lie 
In  earth  as  quiet  as  thy  father's  skull. 
In  proof  whereof,  there  is  my  honour's  pawn: 
Engage  it  to  the  trial,  if  thou  dar'st. 

Fitz.  How  fondly  dost  thou  spur  a  forward  horse ! 
If  I  dare  eat,  or  drink,  or  breathe,  or  live, 
I  dare  meet  Surrey  in  a  wilderness, 
And  spit  upon  him,  whilst  I  say  he  lies. 
And  lies,  and  lies.    There  is  my  bond  of  faith, 
To  tie  thee  to  my  strong  correction. 
As  I  intend  to  thrive  in  this  new  world, 
Aumerle  is  guilty  of  my  true  appeal : 
Besides,  I  heard  the  banish'd  Norfolk  say, 
That  thou,  Aumerle,  didst  send  two  of  thy  men 
To  execute  the  noble  duke  at  Calais. 

Aum.  Some  honest  Christian  trust  me  with  a  gage. 
That  Norfolk  lies,  here  do  I  throw  down  this, 
If  he  may  be  repeal 'd  to  try  his  honour. 

Boling.  These  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage. 
Till  Norfolk  be  repeal'd :  repeal'd  he  shall  be, 
And,  though  mine  enemy,  restor'd  again 
To  all  his  lands  and  signories.    When  he 's  retum'd, 
Against  Aumerle  we  will  enforce  his  trial. 

Bishop.  That  honourable  day  shall  ne'er  be  seen 
Many  a  time  hath  banish'd  Norfolk  fought 
For  Jesu  Christ  in  glorious  Christian  field, 
Streaming  the  ensign  of  the  Christian  cross 
Against  black  pagans,  Turks,  and  Saracens ; 
And  toil'd  with  works  of  war,  retirM  himself 
To  Italy,  and  there,  at  Venice,  gave 
His  body  to  that  pleasant  country's  earth, 
And  his  pure  soul  unto  his  captain  Christ, 
Under  whose  colours  he  had  fought  so  long. 

Boling,  Why,  bishop,  is  Norfolk  dead  ? 

Bishop.  As  surely  as  I  live,  my  lord. 

Boling,  Sweet  peace  conduct  his  sweet  soul  to  the 
bosom 

Of  good  old  Abraham  !— Lords  appellants. 
Your  differences  shall  all  rest  under  gage, 
Till  we  assign  to  you  your  days  of  trial. 
Enter  York,  attended, 

York,  Great  duke  of  Lancaster,  I  oome  to  thee 
From  plume-pluck'd  Richard,  who  with  willing  soul 
Adopts  thee  heir,  and  his  high  soeptre  yields 
To  the  possession  of  thy  royal  hand. 
Ascend  his  throne,  descending  now  from  him, 
And  long  live  Henry,  of  that  name  the  fourth  ! 

Boling.  In  God's  name  I  '11  ascend  the  regal  throne. 

Bishop,  Marry,  God  forbid ! — 
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Wowt  in  this  royal  presence  may  I  speak, 

Yet  best  beseeming  me  to  speak  the  truth. 

Would  God;  that  any  in  this  noble  presence 

Were  enough  noble  to  be  upright  judge 

Of  noble  Richard :  then  true  nobless*  would 

Learn  him  forbearance  from  so  foul  a  wrong. 

What  subject  can  give  sentence  on  his  king  ? 

And  who  sits  here  that  is  not  Richard's  subject  ? 

Thieves  are  not  judg'd  but  they  are  by  to  hear, 

Although  apparent  guilt  be  seen  in  them ; 

And  shall  the  figure  of  God's  majesty, 

His  captain,  steward,  deputy  elect, 

Anointed,  crowned,  planted  many  years, 

Be  judg'd  by  subject  and  inferior  breath. 

And  he  not*  present !  0  !  forefend*  it,  God, 

That,  in  a  Christian  climate,  souls  refin'd 

Should  show  so  heinous,  black,  obscene  a  deed  ! 

I  speak  to  subjects,  and  a  subject  speaks, 

Stirr'd  up  by  God  thus  boldly  for  his  king. 

My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  whom  you  call  king. 

Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king; 

And  if  you  crown  him,  let  me  prophesy 

The  blood  of  English  shall  manure  the  ground, 

And  future  ages  groan  for  this  foul  act : 

Peace  shall  go  sleep  with  Turks  and  infidels, 

And  in  this  seat  of  peace  tumultuous  wars 

Shall  kin  with  kin,  and  kind  with  kind  confound  j 

Di.^order,  horror,  fear,  and  mutiny, 

Shall  here  inhabit,  and  this  land  be  called 

The  field  of  Golgotha,  and  dead  men's  Fkulls. 

0  !  if  you  raise*  this  hou.«5o  against  this  house, 

It  will  the  woefullest  division  prove. 

That  ever  fell  upon  this  cursed  earth. 

Prevent,*  resist  it,  let  it  be  not  so. 

Lest  child,  child's  children,  cry  against  you — ^woe  ! 

North.  Well  have  you  argued,  sir ;  and,  for  your  pains, 
Of  capital  treason  we  arrest  you  here. — 
My  lord  of  Westminster,  be  it  your  charge 
To  keep  him  safely  till  his  day  of  trial. 
May  it  please  you,  lords,  to  grant  the  commons'  suit.* 

Holing,  Fetch  hither  Richard,  that  in  common  view 
He  may  surrender :  so  we  shall  proceed 
Without  suspicion. 

York.  I  will  be  his  conduct.  [Exit. 

Boling.  Lords,  you  that  here  are  under  our  arrest, 
Procure  your  sureties  for  your  days  of  answer. — 
Litile  are  we  beholding  to  your  love.      [7b  the  Bishop. 
And  look  for  little  at  your  helping  hands. 
Re-enter  York,  with  King  Richard,  and  Officers  bear- 
ing the  Croum,  Ire. 

K.  Rich.  Alack  !  why  am  I  sent  for  to  a  king. 
Before  I  have  shook  off  the  regal  thoughts 
Wherewith  I  reign'd  ?     I  hardly  yet  have  leam'd 
To  insinuate,  flatter,  bow,  and  bend  my  limbs : 
Give  sorrow  leave  awhile  to  tutor  me 
To  this  submission.     Yet  I  well  remember 
The  favours'  of  these  men :  were  they  not  mine  ? 
Did  they  not  sometime  cry.  All  hail !  to  me  ? 
So  Judas  did  to  Christ ;  but  he,  in  twelve. 
Found  truth  in  all,  but  one :  I,  in  twelve  thousand,  none. 
Grod  save  the  king ! — Will  no  man  say,  amen  ? 
Am  I  both  priest  and  clerk?  well  then,  amen. 
God  save  the  king !    although  I  be  not  he ; 
And  yet,  amen,  if  heaven  do  think  him  me. — 
To  do  what  service  am  I  sent  for  hither  ? 

York.  To  do  that  ofRce  of  thine  own  good  will, 
Which  tired  majesty  did  make  thee  ofifer  ] 


The  resignation  of  thy  state  and  crown 
To  Harry  Bolingbroke. 

K,  Rich.  Give  me  the  crown. — ^Here,  cousin,  seize 

the  crown ;  [  Crown  brought,* 

Here,  cousin,  on  this  side  my  hand,  and  on  that  side, 

yours. 
Now  is  this  golden  crown  like  a  deep  well, 
That  owes*  two  buckets,  filling  one  another; 
The  emptier  over  dancing  in  the  air, 
The  other  down,  unseen,  and  full  of  water : 
That  bucket  down,  and  full  of  tears,  am  I, 
Drinking  my  grief,  whilst  you  mount  up  on  high 

Boling.  I  thought  you  had  been  willing  to  re<«ign. 

K.  Rich.  My  crown,  I  am ;  but  still  my  gnefs  are  mine. 
You  may  my  glories  and  my  state  depose. 
But  not  my  griefs :  still  am  I  king  of  those.        [crown 

Boling.  Part  of  your  cares  you  give  me  with  youi 

K.  Rich.  Your  cares  set  up  do  not  pluck  my  care« 
down. 
My  care  is  loss  of  care,  by  old  care  done ; 
Your  care  is  gain  of  care,  by  new  care  won  : 
The  cares  I  give,  I  have,  though  given  away ; 
They  tend  the  crown,  yet  still  with  me  they  stay. 

Boling.  Are  you  contented  to  resign  the  crown  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  no  j — ^no,  ay ; — for  I  must  nothing  be  • 
Therefore  no  no,  for  I  resign  to  thee. 
Now  mark  me  how  I  will  undo  myself. — 
I  give  this  heavy  weight  from  oflf  my  head, 
And  this  unwieldy  sceptre  from  my  hand. 
The  pride  of  kingly  sway  from  out  my  heart : 
With  mine  own  tears  I  wash  away  my  balm, 
With  mine  own  hands  I  give  away  my  crown, 
With  mine  own  tongue  deny  my  sacred  state. 
With  mine  own  breath  release  all  duties,  lites^* : 
All  pomp  and  majesty  I  do  forswear ; 
My  manors,  rents,  revenues,  I  forego ; 
My  acts,  decrees,  and  statutes,  I  deny : 
God  pardon  all  oaths  that  are  broke  to  me ! 
God  keep  all  vows  unbroke  that  swear"  to  thee ! 
Make  me.  that  nothing  have,  with  nothing  griev'd. 
And  thou  with  all  pleas'd.  that  haat  all  achieved  ! 
Long  may'st  thou  live  in  Richard's  seat  to  sit, 
And  soon  lie  Richard  in  an  earthy  pit ! 
God  save  king  Henry,  unking'd  Richard  say^ 
And  send  him  many  years  of  sunshine  days  !— * 
What  more  remains  ? 

North.  No  more,  but  that  you  read  [Offering  a  pap^ 
These  accusations,  and  these  grievous  crimes. 
Committed  by  your  person  and  your  followers^ 
Against  the  state  and  profit  of  this  land ; 
That,  by  confessing  them,  the  souls  of  men 
May  deem  that  you  are  worthily  depos'd. 

K.  Rich.  Must  I  do  so?  and  must  I  ravel  oat 
My  weav'd  up  folly  ?    Grentle  Northumberland^ 
If  thy  offences  were  upon  record, 
Would  it  not  shame  thee,  in  so  fair  a  troop. 
To  read  a  lecture  of  them  ?    If  thou  wonldst. 
There  shouldst  thou  find  one  heinous  artiole. 
Containing  the  deposing  of  a  king. 
And  cracking  the  strong  warrant  of  an  oath, 
Mark'd  with  a  blot,  damn'd  in  the  book  of  hmAeu^^ 
Nay,  all  of  you,  that  stand  and  look  upon  me, 
Whilst  that  my  wretchedness  doth  bait  myself, 
Though  some  of  you,  with  Pilate,  wash  year  hsoidfl^ 
Showing  an  outward  pity ;  yet  you  Pilatet 
Have  here  deliver'd  me  to  my  sour  croes, 
And  water  cannot  wash  away  your  sin. 
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Sortk  My  lord,  dispatch :  read  <  'er  these  articles. 
I  K.  Rick.  Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  I  oannot  see ; 
'  .bi  yet  nit  water  blinds  them  not  so  much, 

bii  they  can  see  a  sort*  of  traitors  here. 

Sir.  if  I  turn  mine  eyes  upon  myself, 

I :  ni  myself  a  traitor  with  the  rest ; 

F  r  I  have  giren  here  my  soul's  consent, 

Tr  andeck  the  pompous  body  of  a  king ; 
Mbi'  glory  base,  and*  soyereign!y  a  slave, 
Ft) li  in&jesty  a  subject ;  state  a  peasant. 

S>nk.  My  lord;— 

K.  Rich,  No  lord  of  thine,  thou  haught,  insulting  man, 
N  V  no  man's  lord .  I  hare  no  name,  no  title, 
So,  not  that  name  was  given  me  at  the  font, 
Bit  t  ts  Qsorp'd. — Alack,  the  heavy  day ! 
Tbi!  I  hare  worn  so  many  winters  out, 
Aad  know  not  now  what  name  to  call  myself. 
0!  rhat  I  were  a  mockery  king  of  snow, 
y.Mmg  before  the  sun  of  Bolingbroke, 
Tj  melt  myself  away  in  water  drops  !— 
lf»J  king, — great  tdng, — and  yet  not  greatly  good, 
Ani  if  my  name*  be  sterling  yet  in  England, 
I/t  it  command  a  mirror  hither  straight, 
That  it  may  show  me  what  a  face  I  have, 
Siaee  it  is  bankrupt  of  his  majesty. 

Boling.  Go  some  of  you,  and  fetch  a  looking-glass. 

[ExU  an  Attendant. 

y.'Tth.  Read  o*er  this  paper,  while  the  glass  doth  come. 

K  Rirh.  Fiend !  thou  torment'st  me  ere  I  come  to  hell. 

B^itz.  Urge  it  no  more,  my  lord  Northumberland. 

y'yrfk.  The  commons  will  not  then  be  satisfied. 

K.  Rick.  They  shall  be  satisfied :  I  'U  read  enough, 
\r\en  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed, 
Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that 's — myself. 

Re-enter  Attendant  with  a  Glass, 
G.t?  me  the  glass*  and  therein  will  I  read.-^ 
Ni  d^pcT  wrinkles  yet  ?     Hath  sorrow  struck 
Simnr  blows  upon  this  face  of  mine, 
AaI  made  no  deeper  wounds  ? — O,  flattering  gli 
L  ce  to  my  followers  in  prosperity, 
T:.>i  dost  beguile  me.     Was  this  face  the  face, 
Jni  e?cry  day  under  his  household  roof 
Ii*  i  ^eep  ten  thousand  men  ?    Was  this  the  face, 
1 1:  like  the  sun  did  make  beholder's  wink?* 
Wi>  this  the  face,  that  fac'd  so  many  follies, 
A:-^  Wis  at  last  out-fac'd  by  Bolingbroke  ? 
A  briule  glory  shineth  in  this  face  : 
A<  brittle  as  Uie  glory  is  the  face ; 

[Dashes  the  Glass  against  the  ground. 
For  thne  it  is,  crack'd  in  a  hundred  shivers. — 
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Mark,  silent  king,  the  moral  of  this  sport : 
How  soon  my  sorrow  hath  deetroy'd  my  face. 

Boling.  The  shadow  of  your  sorrow  hath  destroyed 
The  shaudow  of  your  face. 

K.  Rich.  Say  that  again. 

The  shadow  of  my  sorrow  ?    Ha !  let 's  see  :— 
'T  is  very  true,  my  grief  lies*  all  within; 
And  these  external  manners  of  lament 
Are  merely  shadows  to  the  unseen  grief, 
That  swells  with  silence  in  the  tortured  soul ; 
There  lies  the  substance  :  and  I  thank  thee,  king, 
For  thy  great  bounty,  that  not  only  giv'st 
Me  cause  to  wail,  but  teachest  me  the  way 
How  to  lament  the  cause.    I  '11  beg  one  boon, 
And  then  begone  and  trouble  you  no  more. 
Shall  I  obtain  it  ? 

Boling.  Name  it,  fair  oousin. 

K.  Rich.  Fair  cousin  !  I  am  greater  than  a  king; 
For,  when  I  was  a  king,  my  flatterers 
Were  then  but  subjects ;  being  now  a  subjecty 
I  have  a  king  here  to  my  flatterer. 
Being  so  great,  I  have  no  need  to  be^. 

Boling.  Yet  ask. 

K.  Ruh.  And  shall  I  have  it? 

Boling.  You  shall. 

K.  Rich.  Why  then  give  me  leave  to  go. 

Boling.  Whither? 

K.  Rich.  Whither  you  will,  so  I  were  from  your  sights. 

Boling.  €ro.  some  of  you ;  convey  him  to  the  Tower. 

K.  Rich.  0,  good  !  Convey? — Conveyers*  are  you  all, 
That  rise  thus  nimbly  by  a  true  king's  fall. 

[Exeunt  K.  Richard,  and  Guard, 

Boling.  On  Wednesday  next  we  solemnly  set  down 
Our  coronation :  lords,  prepare  yourBclves. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Abbot^  Bishop  of  Carlisle^  and 

AUMKRLK. 

Abbot,  A  woeful  pageant  have  we  here  beheld. 

Bishop.  The  woe 's  to  come :  the  children  yet  unborn 
Shall  feel  this  day  as  sharp  to  them  as  thorn. 

Aum.  You  holy  clergymen,  is  there  no  plot 
To  rid  the  realm  of  this  pernicious  blot  ? 

Abbot.    My  lord,  before  I  freely  speak  my  mind 
herein, 
You  shall  not  only  take  the  saorament 
To  bury  mine  intents,  but  also  to  efieci 
Whatever  I  shall  happen  to  devise. 
I  see  your  brows  are  ftill  of  discontent, 
Your  hearts  of  sorrow,  and  your  cryee  of  tears : 
Come  home  with  me  to  supper ;  I  will  lay 
A  plot,  shall  show  us  all  a  merry  day.  [Exemi» 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— London.     A  Street  leading  to  the  Tower. 
Enter  QaxEN,  and  Attendants, 
Qvm.  This  way  the  king  will  oome :  this  is  the  way 
To  Julia  CsBsar's  ill-erected  tower, 
Tf)  tCom  flint  bosom  my  condemned  lord 
Is  ikxni'd  a  prisoner  by  proud  Bolingbroke. 
Here  Ist  us  rest,  if  this  rebellious  earth 
fisre  lay  resting  for  her  true  king's  queen. 
Enter  King  Richard,  and  Guard. 
kt  soft,  but  see,  or  rather  do  not  see, 
Mr  fair  rose  wither  :  yet  look  up,  behold, 


That  you  in  pity  may  dissolve  to  dew, 
And  wash  him  fresh  again  with  true-love  tears.— 
Ah  !  thou,  the  model  where  old  Troy  did  stand ; 
Thou  map  of  honour ;  thou  king  Richard's  tomb) 
And  not  king  Richard :  thou  most  beauteous  inn. 
Why  should  hard-favour'd  grief  be  lodg'd  in  thee, 
When  triumph  is  become  an  alehouse  guest  ? 

£.  Rich,  Join  not  with  grief,  fair  woman,  do  not  so^ 
To  make  my  end  too  sudden :  learn,  good  soul, 
To  think  our  former  state  a  happy  dream : 
From  which  awak'd,  the  truth  of  what  we  are 
Shows  us  but  thfc.    I  am  sworn  brother,  sweet| 
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To  grim  nxsessity ;  and  he  and  I 

Will  keep  a  league  till  death.     Hie  thee  to  France, 

Aud  cloister  thee  in  some  religious  house : 

Our  holy  lives  must  win  a  new  world's  crown, 

Which  our  profane  hours  here  have  stricken  down. 

Queen.  What !  is  my  Richard  both  in  shape  and  mind 
Transtbrm'd  and  weakened  ?    Hath  this^  Bolingbroke 
DnposM  thine  intellect  ?  hath  he  been  in  thy  heart  ? 
The  lion,  dying,  thrustcth  forth  his  paw, 
And  wounds  the  earth,  if  nothing  else,  with  ra^ 
To  be  o'erpower'd ;  and  wilt  thou,  pupil-like, 
Take  thy  correction  mildly  ?  kiss  the  rod. 
And  fawn  on  rage  with  base  humility, 
Which  art  a  lion,  and  a  king  of  beasts  ? 

K,  Rich.  A  king  of  beasts,  indeed ;  if  aught  but  beasts, 
I  had  been  still  a  happy  king  of  men. 
Good  sometime  queen,  prepare  thee  hence  for  France : 
Think  I  am  dead ;  and  that  even  here  thou  tak'st, 
Af  from  my  death-bed,  my  last  living  leave. 
In  wmter's  tedioua  nights  sit  by  the  fire 
With  good  old  folks,  and  let  them  tell  thee  tales 
Of  woeful  ages  long  ago  betid  ; 
And,  ere  thou  bid  good  night,  to  quit  their  grief. 
Tell  thou  the  lamentable  tale'  of  me, 
And  send  the  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds. 
For  why,  the  senseless  brands  will  sympathize 
The  heavy  accent  of  thy  moving  tongue. 
And  in  compassion  weep  the  fire  out ; 
And  some  will  mourn  in  ashes,  some  coal-black, 
For  the  deposing  of  a  rightful  king. 

Enter  Northumbcrland,  attended. 

North.  My  lord,  the  mind  of  Bolingbroke  is  chang'd : 
You  must  to  Pomfret,  not  unto  the  Tower.— 
And,  madam,  there  is  order  ta'en  for  you  : 
,  Witli  all  8¥rift  speed  you  must  away  to  France. 

K  Rich.  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  wherewithal 
The  mounting  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne, 
The  time  shall  not  be  many  hours  of  age 
More  than  it  is,  ere  foul  sin  gathering  head 
Shall  break  into  corruption.    Thou  shalt  think. 
Though  he  divide  the  realm,  and  give  thee  haU^ 
It  is  too  little,  helping  him  to  all : 
And  he  shall  think,  that  thou,  which  know'st  the  way 
To  plant  unrightful  kings,  wilt  know  again, 
Being  ne'er  so  little  urgM,  another  way 
To  pluck  him  headlong  from  the  usurped  throne. 
The  love  of  wicked  friends  converts  to  fear ; 
That  fear  to  hate ;  ttnd  hate  turns  one,  or  both. 
To  worthy  danger  and  deserved  death. 

North.  My  guilt  be  on  my  head,  and  there  an  end. 
Take  leave,  and  part,  for  you  must  part  forthwith. 

K.  Rich.  Doubly  divorced  ! — Bad  men,  ye  violate 
A  twofold  marriage ;  'twixt  my  crown  and  me. 
And  then,  betwixt  me  and  my  married  wife.— 
Let  me  unkiss  the  oath  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 

[They  embrace.^ 
And  yet  not  so,  for  with  a  kiss  't  was  made.* 
Part  us,  Northumberland :  I  towards  the  north, 
Where  shivering  cold  and  sickness  pine  the  clime ; 
My  wife*  to  France  :  from  whence,  set  forth  in  pomp. 
She  came  adorned  hither  like  sweet  May, 
Sent  back  like  Hallowmas.*  or  shortest  day. 

Qiteen.  And  must  we  be  divided  ?  must  we  part  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  hand  from  hand,  my  love,  and  heart 
from  heart. 

Qiieen.  Banish  us  both,  and  send  the  king  with  me. 

North.  That  were  some  love,  but  little  policy. 

Queen,  Then  whither  he  goes,  thither  let  me  go. 


K,  Rich,  So  two^  together  weeping,  make  one  woe. 
Weep  thou  for  me  in  France,  I  for  thee  here ; 
Better  far  ofi^  than  near,  being  ne'er  the  near. 
Go ;  count  thy  way  with  sighs,  I  mine  with  groans. 

Queen.  So  longest  way  shall  have  the  longest  moani 

K.  Rich.  Twice  for  pne  step  I  'U  groan,  the  wa] 
being  short. 
And  piece  the  way  out  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Come,  come,  in  wooing  sorrow  let 's  be  brief, 
Since,  wedding  it,  there  is  such  length  in  grief. 
One  kiss  shall  stop  our  mouths,  and  dumbly  part : 
Thus  give  I  mine,  and  thus  take  I  thy  heart.    [They  hia 

Queen.  Give  me  mine  own  again ;  't  were  no  good  part 
To  take  on  me  to  keep,  and  kill  thy  heart. 

[They  kiss  again 
So,  now  I  have  mine  own  again,  begone. 
That  I  may  strive  to  kill  it  with  a  groan. 

K.  Rich.  We  make  woe  wanton  with  this  fond  delay 
Once  more,  adieu ;  the  rest  let  sorrow  say.       [ExeiMi 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke 

of  York's  Palace. 

Enter  York,  and  the  Duchess, 

Duch.  My  lord,  you  told  me,  you  would  tell  the  res! 
When  weeping  made  you  break  the  story  off, 
Of  our  two  cousins  coming  into  London. 

York,  Where  did  I  leave? 

Duch.  At  that  sad  stop,  my  loc^ 

Where  rude  misgovem'd  hands,  from  windows'  tops. 
Threw  dust  and  rubbish  on  king  Richard's  head. 

York,  Then,  as  I  said,  the  duke,  great  BolinglnokB, 
Mounted  upon  a  hot  and  fiery  steed, 
Which  his  aspiring  rider  seem'd  to  know, 
With  slow  but  stately  pace  kept  on  his  course. 
While  all  tongues  cried — '^God  save  thee,  Bolini 

broke  !" 
You  would  have  thought  the  very  windows  spake, 
So  many  greedy  looks  of  young  and  old 
Through  casements  darted  their  desiring  eyes 
Upon  his  visage ;  and  that  all  the  walla 
W^ith  painted  imagery  had  said  at  once,^- 
"  Jesu  preserve  thee  !  welcome,  Bolingbroke  !" 
Whilst  he,  from  one  side  to  the  other  turning. 
Bare-headed,  lower  than  his  proud  steed's  neck, 
Bespake  them  thus, — '^  I  thank  you,  countrymen  :'* 
And  thus  still  doing,  thus  he  pass'd  along. 

Duch.  Alas,  poor  Richard !  where  rode  he  the  "whilst 

York.  As  in  a  theatre,  the  eyes  of  men, 
After  a  well-grao'd  actor  leaves  the  stage, 
Are  idly  bent  on  him  that  enters  next, 
Thinking  hia  prattle  to  be  tedious ; 
Even  so,  or  with  much  more  contempt,  men's  eyes 
Did  scowl  on  gentle'  Richard :  no  man  cried,  God  sv 

him; 
No  joyful  tongue  gave  him  his  welcome  home ; 
But  dust  was  thrown  upon  his  sacred  head. 
Which  with  such  gentle  sorrow  he  shook  off. 
His  face  still  combating  with  tears  and  smiles, 
The  badges  of  his  grief  and  patience, 
That  had  not  God,  for  aome  strong  purpose,  steel'd 
The  hearts  of  men,  they  must  perforce  have  melted. 
And  barbarism  itself  have  pitied  him. 
But  heaven  hath  a  hand  in  these  events. 
To  whose  high  will  we  bound  our  caUn  oontoitB. 
To  Bolingbroke  are  we  sworn  subjects  now, 
Whose  state  and  honour  I  for  aye  allow. 

Duck.  Here  comes  my  son  Aumerle. 

York,  Aomsrle  that  wsi 
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Bgt  thAt  is  lott  for  being  Riohani's  friend, 
icd.  madam,  yon  must  call  him  Rutland  now. 
I  ani  in  parliament  pledge  for  his  truth, 
ial  lasting  fealty  to  the  new-made  king. 
Enter  Aumkrub. 

Ihck.  Welcome,  my  son.     \^o  are  the  yiolets  now, 
Ti.it  strew  the  green  lap  of  the  new-oome  spring  ? 

A'im.  Madam,  1  know  not,  nor  I  greatly  care  not : 
Qac  k-nowB,  I  had  as  lief  be  none,  as  one. 

York.  Well,  bear  you  well  in  this  new  spring  of  time, 
\y<  \oQ  be  cropp'd  before  you  come  to  prime. 
niiit  news  from  Oxford  ?  hold  those  justs  and  triumphs  ? 

.f,m.  For  aught  I  know,  my  lord,  they  do. 

YA.  You  will  be  there,  I  know. 

Atm.  If  God  prevent  it  not,  I  purpose  so. 

York.  What  seal  is  that,  that  hangs  without  thy 
boeom? 
YeL  look'st  thou  p&le  ?  let  me  then*  see  the  writing. 

Avm.  My  lord,  't  is  nothing. 

Yjri.  No  matter,  then,  who  sees  it : 

I  Will  be  satisfied,  let  me  see  the  writing. 

A^tm,  1  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me. 
It  L«  a  matter  of  small  conseqaenoe, 
Wkich  for  some  reasons  I  would  not  have  seen. 

Y'rk.  Which  for  some  reasons,  sir,  I  mean  to  see. 
Ifcir.Ifear,— 

Duck.  What  should  you  fear  ? 

Ta  nothing  but  some  bond  he 's*  enter'd  into 
for  ear  apparel  'gainst  the  triumph  day. 

York.  Bound  to  himself  ?  what  doth  he  with  a  bond 
That  he  is  bound  to  ?     Wife,  thou  art  a  fool. — 
Boy.  let  me  see  the  writing. 

I'M.  I  do  beseech   you,  pardon  me :  I  may  not 
show  it 

York,  I  will  be  satisfied :  let  me  see  it,  I  say, 

\ Snatches  it  and  reads. 
Treason !  foul  treason  ! — ^villain  !  traitor !  slave  ! 

Ihch.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 

York.  Ho !  who  is  within  there  ?    Saddle  my  horse. 
Goi  rbr  his  mercy  !  what  treachery  is  here  ! 

Vnk.  Why,  what  is  it,  my  lord? 

YA.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say  :  saddle  my  horse. — 
Not  by  mine  honour,  by  my  life,  my  troth, 
I  «.:i  appeach  the  villain. 

Ikck.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

YA.  Peace,  foolish  woman. 

bid.  I  will    not   peace. — What  is   the   matter, 
Aamerle  ? 

Jim.  Good  mother,  be  content :  it  is  no  more 
Tlita  my  poor  life  must  answer. 

i)wA.  Thy  life  answer  ? 

YA.  Bring  me  my  boots !  I  will  unto  the  king. 
Enter  Servant  with  boots. 

Ihck.  Strike  him,  Aumerle. — ^Poor  boy,  thou  art 
amaz'd. — 
Benee.  villain !  never  more  come  in  my  sight. — 

[Exit  Servant, 

York.  Give  me  my  boots,  I  say. 

i)«i.  Why,  York,  what  wilt  thou  do? 
^-'  then  not  hide  the  trespass  of  thine  own  ? 
Rs^  ve  more  sona^  or  are  we  like  to  have  ? 
^  v't  my  teeming  date  drunk  up  with  time, 
Ace  ^It  tboo  pluck  my  fair  son  from  mine  age, 
k'-i  rou  ^  of  a  happy  mother's  name  ? 
li  !^  not  like  thee  ?  is  he  not  thine  own  ? 

YA.  Thou  fond*,  mad  woman, 
V-t  then  conceal  this  dark  conspiracy  ? 
iiwn  of  them  here  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 

bd  interefaangeably  set  down  their  hands, 

*l«iiil«.    s  tlMt  be  is :  ia  f.  t.    *  JPWNcA. 


To  kill  the  king  at  Oxford. 

Duch,  He  shall  be  none ; 

We  '11  keep  him  here :  then,  what  is  that  to  him  f 

York,  Away,  fond  woman  !  were  he  t^snty  times 
My  son,  I  would  appeach  him. 

Duch,  Hadst  thou  groaned  for  him, 

As  I  have  done,  thou  wouldst  be  more  pitiful. 
But  now  I  know  thy  mind :  thou  dost  suspect, 
That  I  have  been  disloyal  to  thy  bed. 
And  that  he  is  a  bastard,  not  thy  son. 
Sweet  York,  sweet  husband,  be  not  of  that  mind : 
He  is  as  like  thee  as  a  man  may  be, 
Not  like  to  me,  nor  any  of  my  kin, 
And  yet  I  love  him. 

York,  Make  way,  unruly  woman.  [Exit. 

Duch,  After,  Aumerle !     Mount  thee  upon  his  horse : 
Spur,  post,  and  get  before  him  to  the  king. 
And  beg  thy  pardon  ere  he  do  accuse  thee. 
I  '11  not  be  long  behind :  though  I  be  old, 
I  doubt  not  but  to  ride  as  fast  as  York: 
And  never  will  I  rise  up  from  the  ground. 
Till  Bolingbroke  have  piardon'd  thee.    Away !  begone. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI.— Windsor.    A  Room  in  the  Gasile. 
Enter  Bolingbroke  as  King;  Pkrct,  and  other  Lords. 

Boling.  Can  no  man  tell  me  of  my  unthrifty  i»oq? 
'T  is  full  three  months,  since  I  did  see  him  last: 
If  any  plague  hang  over  us,  't  is  he. 
I  would  to  God,  my  lords,  he  might  be  found. 
Inquire  at  London,  'mongst  the  taverns  there, 
For  there  they  say,  he  daily  doth  frequent. 
With  unrestrained  loose  companions ; 
Even  such,  they  say,  as  stand  in  narrow  lanes, 
And  beat  our  watch,  and  rob  our  passengers; 
While  he,  young  wanton,  and  effeminate  boy, 
Takes  on  the  point  of  honour  to  support 
So  dissolute  a  crew. 

Percy.  My  lord,  some  two  days  since  I  saw  the  prince, 
And  told  him  of  these  triumphs  held  at  Oxford. 

Boling.  And  what  said  the  gallant  ? 

Percy.  His  answer  was, — ^he  would  unto  the  stews ; 
And  from  the  common'st  creature  pluck  a  glove^ 
And  wear  it  as  a  favour ;  and  with  that 
He  would  unhorse  the  lustiest  challenger. 

Boling.  As  dissolute,  as  desperate :  yet  through  both 
I  see  some  sparks  of  better  hope,  which  elder  days 
May  happily  bring  forth.    But  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  Aumerle,  in  great  haste. 

Awn.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Boling.  What  means  our  cousin,  thai  he  stares  and 
looks 
So  wildly  ? 

Aum.  God  save  your  grace.    I   do  beseech  your 
majesty. 
To  have  some  conference  with  your  grace  alone. 

Bding.  Withdraw  yourselves,  and   leave  us  hers 
alone. —  [Exeunt  Pkrct  and  Lords, 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  cousin  now? 

Aum,  For  ever  may  my  knees  grow  to  the  earth. 

[KfisiU. 
My  tongue  cleave  to  my  roof  within  my  month, 
Unless  a  pardon,  ere  I  rise,  or  speak. 

Boling.  Intended,  or  committed,  was  this  fiault  ? 
If  on  the  first,  how  heinous  e'er  it  be, 
To  win  thy  after  love  I  pardon  thee. 

Aum.  Then  give  me  leave  that  I  may  torn  the  key 
That  no  man  enter  till  my  tale  be  done. 

Boling.  Have  thy  desire.    [Aumerle  locks  the  door 
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York.  [Within.]  My  liege,  beware!  look  to  thyself: 
Thoa  hoFt  a  traitor  in  thy  presence  there. 

Boling.  Villain,  I  '11  make  thee  safe.        [Drawing. 

Awn.  Stay  thy  revengeful  hand :  thou  hast  no  cause 
to  fear. 

York.    [Within.]  Open  the  door,  secure,  fool-hardy 
king: 
Shall  I  for  love  speak  treason  to  thy  face? 
Open  the  door,  or  I  will  break  it  open. 

[BoLiNGBROCE  opms  the  door,^  and  locks  it  again. 
Enter  York. 

Boling.  What  is  the  mattor,  uncle  ?  speak ; 
Recover  breath :  tell  us  how  near  is  danger, 
That  we  may  arm  us  to  encounter  it. 

York.  Peruse  this  writing  here,  and  thou  shalt  know 
The  treason  that  my  haste  forbids  me  show. 

Aum.  Remember,  bjb  thou  read'st,  thy  promise  past. 
T  do  repent  me ;  read  not  my  name  there : 
My  heart  is  not  confederate  with  my  hand. 

York.  It  wap-  villain,  ere  thy  hand  did  set  it  down. — 
I  tore  it  from  the  traitor's  bosom,  king : 
Fear,  and  not  love,  begets  his  penitence. 
Forget  to  pity  him,  lest  thy  pity  prove 
A  serpent  that  will  sting  thee  to  the  heart. 

Boling.  0,  heinous,  strong,  and  bold  conspiracy  !— 
0,  loyal  father  of  a  treacherous  son  ! 
Thou  sheer,  immaculate,  and  silver  fountain. 
From  whence  this  stream  through  muddy  passages 
Hath  held'  his  current,  and  defil- d  himself ! 
Thy  overflow  of  good  converts  to  bad ; 
And  thy  abundant  goodness  shall  excuse 
This  deadly  blot  in  thy  digressing  son. 

York.  So  shall  my  virtue  be  his  vice's  bawd. 
And  he  shall  spend  mine  honour  with  his  shame. 
As  thriftless  sons  their  scraping  fathers'  gold. 
Mine  honour  lives  when  his  dishonour  dies. 
Or  my  sham'd  life  in  his  dishonour  lies : 
Thou  kiirst  me  in  his  life;  giving  him  breath, 
The  traitor  lives,  the  true  man  's  put  to  death. 

Duck.  [Within.]  What  ho  !  my  liege  !  for  God's  sake 
let  me  in. 

Boling.  What   shrill-Yoic'd    suppliant  makes  this 
eager  cry? 

Duch.  A  woman,  and  thine  aunt,  great  king ;  't  is  I. 
Speak  with  me,  pity  me,  open  the  door : 
A  beggar  begs,  that  never  begg'd  before. 

Boling.  Our  scene  is  altered,  from  a  serious  thing, 
And  now  ohang'd  to  "  The  Beggar  and  the  King."'— 
My  dangerous  cousin,  let  your  mother  in : 
I  know,  she 's  come  to  pray  for  your  foul  sin. 

York.  If  thou  do  pardon,  whosoever  pray, 
More  sins  for  this  forgiveness  prosi)er  may. 
This  festeHd  joint  cut  off,  the  rest  rest  sound ; 
This,  let  alone,  will  all  the  rest  confound. 
Enter  Duchess. 

Duch.  0  king !  believe  not  this  hard-hearted  man : 
Love,  loving  not  itself,  none  other  can. 

York.  Thou  frantic  woman,  what  dost  thou  make 
here? 
Shall  thy  old  dugs  once  more  a  traitor  rear  ? 

Duch.  Sweet  York,  be   patient.    Hear  me,  gentle 
liege.  [Kneels, 

Boling.  Rise  up,  good  aunt. 

Duch.  Not  yet,  I  thee  beseech : 

For  ever  will  I  walk*  upon  my  knees. 
And  never  see  day  that  the  happy  sees, 
Till  thou  give  joy ;  until  thou  bid  me  joy, 
By  pardoning  Rutland,  my  transgressing  boy. 


Aum,  Unto  my  mother's  prayers,  I  bend  my  knee. 

\KneeU. 

York.  Against  them  both,  my  true  joints  bended  be 

[KneeiM. 
Ill  ma^st  thou  thrive,  if  thou  grant  any  grace  !• 

Duch.  Pleads  he  in  earnest  ?  look  upon  his  face } 
His  eyes  do  drop  no  tears,  his  prayers  are  in  jest ; 
His  words  come  from  his  mouth,  ours  from  our  breast: 
He  prays  but  faintly,  and  would  be  denied ; 
We  pray  with  heart,  and  soul,  and  all  beside : 
His  weary  joints  would  gladly  rise,  I  know ; 
Our  knees  shall  kneel  till  to  the  ground  they  grow : 
His  prayers  are  full  of  false  hypocrisy ; 
Ours  of  true  zeal  and  deep  integrity. 
Our  prayers  do  out-pray  his ;  then,  let  them  have 
That  mercy  which  true  prayers  ought  to  have. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch,  Nay,  do  not  say — stand  up 

But,  pardon  first,  and  afterwards,  stand  up. 
An  if  I  were  thy  nurse,  thy  tongue  to  teach, 
Pardon  should  be  the  first  word  of  thy  speech. 
I  never  long'd  to  hear  a  word  till  now ; 
Say — ^pardon,  king :  let  pity  teach  thee  how : 
The  word  is  short,  but  not  so  short  as  sweet ; 
No  word  like  pardon,  for  kings'  mouths  so  meet. 

York.  Speak  it  in  French,  king:  say,  pardonnez-moi 

Duch.  Dost  thou  teach  pardon  pardon  to  destroy? 
Ah,  my  sour  husband,  my  hard-hearted  lord. 
That  set'st  the  word  itself  against  the  word  1 
Speak,  pardon,  as  't  is  current  in  our  land  ; 
The  chopping*  French  we  do  not  understand. 
Thine  eye  begins  to  speak,  set  thy  tongue  there, 
Or  in  thy  piteous  heart  plant  thou  thine  ear, 
That  hearing  how  our  plaints  and  prayers  do  pieree, 
Pity  may  move  thee  pardon  to  rehearse. 

Boling.  Good  aunt,  stand  up. 

Duch.  I  do  not  sue  to  stand 

Pardon  is  all  the  suit  I  have  in  hand. 

Boling.  I  pardon  him,  as  God  shall  pardon  me. 

Duch.  O,  happy  vantage  of  a  kneeling  knee ' 
Yet  am  I  sick  for  fear :  speak  it  again ; 
Twice  saying  pardon  doth  not  pardon  twain, 
But  makes  one  pardon  strong. 

Boling.  I  pai^on  him  with  all  my  heart. 

Duch.  A  god  on  earth  thou  art.  [Risei 

Boling.  But  for  our  trusty  brother-in-law,  and  tl 
abbot. 
With  all  the  rest  of  that  consorted  crew, 
Destruction  straight  shall  dog  them  at  the  heels.— 
Good  uncle,  help  to  order  several  powers 
To  Oxford,  or  where  else*  these  traitors  be  :• 
They  shall  not  live  within  this  world,  I  swear, 
But  I  will  have  them,  so**  I  once  know  where. 
Uncle,  farewell. — and  cousin  mine*',  adieu: 
Your  mother  well  hath  pray'd,  and  prove  you  tme. 

Duch.  Gome,  my  old  son;  I  pray  God  make  th 
new.  [ETtui 

SCENE  IV. 
Enter  Sir  PneRcx  of  ExTOir,  and  a  Servant. 
Extm.  Didst  thou  not  mark  the  king,  wliat  wo^ 
he  spake? 
"  Have  I  no  friend  will  rid  me  of  this  living  fear  *'^' 
Was  it  not  80? 

Serv.  Those  were  his  very  words.         [twid 

Ezton.  '^Have  I  no  friend?"  quoth  he:  he  spaJce 
And  urg'd  it  twice  together,  did  he  not? 
Serv.  He  did. 
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Eaion,  And,  speaking  it,  he  vishtly*  look'd  on  me; 
is  who  should  say, — ^I  would  thou  wert  the  man 
Inf  would  diYorce  this  terror  from  my  heart ; 
Mctaing  the  king  at  Pomfret.     Come,  let 's  go : 
I  m  the  king's  friend,  and  will  rid  his  foe.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Pomfret.    The  Dungeon  of  the  Castle. 
Enter  King  Richard. 

K,  RieL  I  have  heen  studying  how  [  may  compare' 
His  ph:?an,  where  I  live,  unto  the  world : 
Ar^lor  because  the  world  is  populous, 
And  here  is  not  a  creature  but  myself, 
I  cannot  do  it :  yet  I  'U  hammer 't  out. 
Mt  brain  I  Ul  prove  the  female  to  my  soul ; 
Mt  soul,  the  father :  and  these  two  beget 
A  generation  of  stiU-breeding  thoughts, 
Afid  these  same  tiioughts  people  this  little  world ; 
K  hunours  like  the  people  of  this  world, 
for  BO  thought  ia  contented.     The  better  sort, 
As  Thoughts  of  things  dirine,  are  intermix'd 
With  temples,  and  do  set  the  word*  itself 
A5iin«  the  word  :• 

As  thos, — '^  Come,  little  ones ;"  and  then  again,-^ 
^  It  is  as  hard  to  come,  as  for  a  camel 
To  thread  the  poetem  of  a  small*  needle's  eye." 
TboQghts  tending  to  ambition,  they  do  plot 
Unlikely  wonders  :  how  these  vain  weak  nails 
Miy  tear  a  passage  through  the  flinty  ribs 
Oi  this  hard  world,  my  ragged  prinon  walls ; 
And,  for  they  cannot,  die  in  their  own  pride. 
Tlioaghtg  tending  to  content  flatter  themselves, 
That  they  are  not  the  first  of  fortune's  slaves, 
Nor  shall  not  be  the  last ;  like  silly  beggars, 
'Wbo,  sitting  in  the  stocks,  refuge  their  shame 
Tbai  many  have,  and  others  must  sit  there : 
Aiid  in  this  thought  they  find  a  kind  of  ease, 
Bnriiu:  their  own  misfortune  on  the  back 
O-'Mieh  as  hare  before  endur'd  the  like. 
1  bos  play  I,  in  one  person,  many  people, 
kiA  none  eontented  :  sometimes  am  I  king ; 
Tben.  treason  makes  me  wish  myself  a  beggar, 
And »  I  am :  then,  crushing  penury 
Pcmndes  me  I  was  better  when  a  king : 
Tiita.  am  I  king'd  again ;  and,  by  and  by, 
Tkink  that  [  am  unkingM  by  Bolingbroke, 
Aisd  straight  am  nothing. — ^But  whatever  I  am, 
N>  I.  nor  any  man,  that  but  man  is, 
With  nothing  shall  be  pleased,  till  he  be  eas'd 
VTi  b  heiag  nothing. — Mu^ic  do  I  hear?  [Mtisic. 

Mi.  ha !  keep  time. — How  sour  sweet  music  is, 
Wben  time  is  broke,  and  no  proportion  kept ! 
So  L«  it  in  the  music  of  men's  lives  : 
Asd  htre  have  I  the  daintiness  of  ear, 
Todieck  time  broke  in  a  disordered  string, 
fiat  for  the  ccmcord  of  my  state  and  time. 
Bid  not  an  ear  to  hear  my  true  time  broke. 
I  visted  time,  and  now  doth  time  waste  me ; 
F>)f  now  hath  time  made  me  his  numbering  clock; 
Mv  thoughts  are  minutes,  and  with  sighs  they  jar*, 
Tlrir  watches  on  unto  mine  eyes  the  outward  watch,* 
Wbereto  my  finger,  like  a  dial's  point, 
I*  ;«iiiting  still,  in  cleansing  them  from  tears. 
N  w.  for  the  sound,  that  tells  what  hour  it  is, 
kn  clamorous  groans,  that  strike  upon  my  heart, 
^fijch  is  the  bell :  so  sighs,  and  tears,  and  groans, 
S'/.'  minutes,  times,  and  hours;  but  my  time 
^vs  posting  on  in  Bilingbroke's  proud  joy, 


While  I  stand  fooling  here,  his  Jack  o'  the  dock.* 
This  music  mads  me :  let  it  sound  no  more. 
For  though  it  hath  holpe  madmen  to  their  wits, 
In  me,  it  seems,  it  will  make  wise  men  mad. 
Yet,  blessing  on  his  heart  that  gives  it  me ! 
For  't  is  a  sign  of  love,  and  love  to  Richard 
Is  a  strange  brooch*  in  this  all-hating  world. 
Enter  Groom. 

Groom.  Hail,  royal  prince ! 

K.  Rich.  Thanks,  noble  peer; 

The  cheapest  of  us  is  ten  groats  too  dear. 
What  art  thou  ?  and  how  coraest  thou  hither, 
Where  no  man  never  comes,  but  that  sad'^  dc  g 
That  brings  me  food  to  make  misfortune  live  ? 

Groom.  I  was  a  poor  groom  of  thy  stable,  king, 
When  thou  wert  king ;  who,  travelling  towards  York; 
With  much  ado,  at  length  have  gotten  leave 
To  look  upon  my  sometime  royal  master's  face. 
0  !  how  it  yem'd  my  heart,  when  I  beheld 
In  London  streets  that  coronation  day. 
When  Bolingbroke  rode  on  roan  Barbary  ! 
That  horse  that  thou  so  often  hast  bestrid. 
That  horse  that  I  so  carefully  have  dress'd 

K.  Rich.  Rode  he  on  Barbary  ?  Tell  me,  gentle  fhend, 
How  went  he  under  him  ? 

Groom.  So  proud,  as  if  he  had  disdain'd  the  ground. 

K.  Rich,  So  proud  that  Bolingbroke  was  on  his  back? 
That  jade  hath  eat  bread  from  my  royal  hand ; 
This  hand  hath  made  him  proud  with  clapping  him. 
Would  he  not  stumble  ?     Would  he  not  fall  down^ 
(Since  pride  must  have  a  fall)  and  break  the  neck 
Of  that  proud  man  that  did  usurp  his  back  ? 
Forgiveness,  horse  !  why  do  1  rail  on  thee. 
Since  thou,  created  to  be  aw'd  by  man, 
Wast  bom  tc  bear  ?    I  was  not  made  a  horw) 
And  yet  I  bear  a  burden  like  an  ass, 
Spur-gall'd  and  tir'd  by  jauncing  Bolingbroka. 
Enter  Keeper^  with  a  Dish. 

Keep,  Fellow,  give  place :  here  is  no  longer  stay. 

[To  the  Groom. 

K.  Rich.  If  thou  love  me,  'tis  time  thou  wert  away. 

Groom.  What  my  tongue  dares  not,  that  my  heart 
shall  say.  [ExU» 

Keep.  My  lord,  will 't  please  you  to  fall  to  ? 

K.  Rich.  Taste  of  it  first,  as  thou  art  wont  to  do. 

Keep.  My  lord.  I  dare  not :  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  who 
lately  came  from  the  king,  commands  the  contrary. 

K.  Rich.  The  devil  take  Henry  of  Lancaster,  and  thee  I 
Patience  is  stale,  and  I  am  weary  of  it. 

[Strikes  the  Keeper. 

Keep.  Help,  help,  help ! 

Enter  Sir  Pierce  of  Exton,  a*id  ServantSj  amutd, 

K.  Rich.  How  now  !  what  means  death  in  this  rudo 
assault  ? 
Villain,  thine  own  hand  yields  thy  death's  instrument. 
[Snatching  a  weapon,  and  killing  one. 
Go  thou  and  fill  another  room  in  hell. 

[He  kills  another:  Exton  strikes  him  down. 
That  hand  shall  burn  in  never-quenching  fire. 
That  staggers  thus  my  person. — Exton,  thy  fierce  hand 
Hath  with  the  king's  blood  stain'd  the  king's  own  land. 
Mount,  mount,  my  soul !  thy  seat  is  up  on  high. 
Whilst  my  gross  flesh  sinks  downward,  here  to  die.  [Diet. 

Exton.  As  full  of  valour,  as  of  royal  blood : 
Both  have  I  spilt :  0.  would  the  deed  were  good  I 
For  now  the  devil,  that  told  me  I  did  well, 
Says  that  this  deed  is  chronicled  in  hell. 

"  •>*^aarto*,  1597  and  8 ;  two  Uter  onei  and  folio :  wirtly.  >  So  tho  quarto,  1597 ;  other  edt. :  **  how  to  ftoraparw."  •  *  So  th«  qnartoi} 
"f* '  JO ;  fiith  *  Not  in  folio  ;  ntedU  is  to  be  prot.onneed,  ai  it  often  was.  as  one  lyllable.  *  Tick.  "*  Dial-plate.  *  Th»Jigure  that  •traok 
'<i»ie«a  ia  «ld  elocka.    *  Aa  aUnaioa,  say  the  commentatorK,  to  theie  omameau  being  oat  of  Cuhion.    **  Gravt. 
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KING  KICnARD  H. 


ACT  ?. 


This  dead  king  to  the  Hying  king  I  '11  bear. — 
Take  hence  the  rest,  and  give  them  burial  here. 

[Exeunt  with  the  bodies. 

SCENE  VI.— Windsor.    An  Apartment  in  the  Castle. 

nourish.    Enter  Bolingbroke,  and  York,  with  Lords 

and  Attendants. 

Baling.  Kind  uncle  York,  the  latest  news  we  hear 
Is,  that  the  rebels  have  ocnsum'd  with  fire 
Our  town  of  Ciceter  in  Glostershirr ; 
But  whether  they  be  ta'en,  or  slain,  we  hear  not. 

Enter  Northumberland. 
Welcome,  ray  lord.    What  is  the  news  with  you  ?* 

North.  Finst,  to  thy  sacred  state  wish  I  all  happiness : 
The  next  news  is, — ^I  have  to  London  sent 
The  heads  of  Salisbury,  Spencer,  Blunt,  and  Kent : 
The  manner  of  their  taking  may  appear 
At  large  discoursed  in  this  paper  here. 

I  Presenting  a  Paper. 
'ercy,  for  thy  pains. 
And  to  thy  worth  will  add  right  worthy  gains. 
Enter  Fitz water. 
Fitz.  My  lord,  I  have  from  Oxford  sent  to  London 
The  heads  of  BrocaH,  and  Sir  Bennet  Seely, 
Two  of  the  dangerous  consorted  traitors, 
That  sought  at  Oxford  thy  dire  overthrow. 

Baling.  Thy  pains,  Fitz  water,  shall  not  be  forgot; 
Right  noble  is  thy  merit,  well  I  wot. 

Enter  Percy,  with  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 
Percy.  The  grand  conspirator,  abbot  of  Westminster, 
With  clog  of  conscience,  and  sour  melancholy, 
Hath  yielded  up  his  body  to  the  grave ; 


But  here  is  Carlisle  living,  to  abide 

Thy  kingly  doom,  and  sentenoe  of  his  pride. 

Baling.  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  this  shall  be  your  doom*  > 
Chooee  out  some  secret  place,  some  reverend  room, 
More  than  thou  hast,  and  with  it  joy  thy  life ; 
So,  as  thou  liv'st  in  peace,  die  free  from  strife : 
For  though  mine  enemy  thou  hast  ever  been, 
High  sparks  of  honour  in  thee  have  I  seen. 

Enter  Exton,  with  Attendants  bearing  a  Coffi% 

Exton.  Great  king,  within  this  coffin  I  present 
Thy  buried  fear :  herein  all  breathless  liei 
The  mightiest  of  thy  greatest  enemies, 
Richard  of  Bordeaux,  by  me  hither  brought. 

Baling.  Exton,  I  thank  thee  not ;  for  thou  hast  wnra^ 
A  deed  of  slander*  with  thy  fatal  hand 
Upon  my  head,  and  all  this  famous  land.  [dec 

Exton.  From  your  own  mouth,  ny  lord,  aid  I  tb 

Baling.  They  love  not  poison  that  do  poison  need, 
Nor  do  f  thee :  though  I  did  'wnsh  him  dead, 
I  hate  the  murderer,  love  him  murdered. 
The  guilt  of  conscience  take  thou  for  thy  labour, 
But  neither  my  good  word,  nor  princely  favour : 
With  Cain  go  wander  through  die  shade  of  night, 
And  never  show  thy  head  by  day  nor  light.— 
Lords,  I  protest,  my  soul  is  full  of  woe, 
That  blood  should  sprinkle  me  to  make  me  grow: 
Come,  mourn  with  me  for  that  I  do  lament, 
And  put  on  sullen  black.    Incontinent 
I  '11  make  a  voyage  to  the  Holy  land, 
To  wash  this  blood  off  from  my  guilty  hand. 
March  sadly  after :  grace  my  mourning  here, 
In  weeping  after  this  untimely  bier.  [Eun 
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Enrc  Htnbt  thk  Fourth. 

(IiXRT;  PriDce  of  Wales. 

Prince  John  of  Lahcabtke. 

EiXL  of  Westmorsland. 

Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Thoxas  Percy,  Earl  of  Worcester. 

Hekrt  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland : 

Henry  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  his  Son. 

Edmcxo  Mortimer.  Earl  of  March. 

Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York. 

Archibald,  Earl  of  Douglas. 


Owen  Glekdower. 

Sir  Richard  Verkon. 

Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Sir  Michael,  a  friend  of  the  Arohhishop  of  Tork. 

POINS. 

Gadshill. 

Peto. 

Bardolph. 

Lady  Percy,  Wife  to  Hotspur. 

Lady  Mortimer,  Daugliter  to  Glendower. 

Mrs.  Quickly,  Hostess  of  a  Tavern  in  Easteheai 


Lords,  Officers,  Sherifi^  Vintner,  Chamberlain,  Drawers,  Carriers,  Travellers,  and  Attendants. 

SCENE,  England. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. — ^London.     An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
&ter  King  Hekrt,  Westmoreland,  Sir  Walter 
Blunt,  and  Others, 
K.  Hen.  So  shaken  aa  we  are,  so  wan  with  oare^ 
Fjid  we  s  time  for  frighted  peace  to  pant, 
AM  breathe  short-winded  accents  of  new  broils 
To  be  comroene'd  in  stronds  afar  remote. 
No  more  the  thirsty  entrance*  of  this  soil 
^1  daub  her  lipe  with  her  own  children's  blood ; 
No  Rwr»  ghall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flowreta  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Df  Ld»<rile  paces ;  those  opposed  eyes, 
^hich.  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  snbutance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
Aed  farioos  close  of  civil  butchery, 
fit^l  now.  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 
Uird)  all  one  way,  and  be  no  more  oppos'd 
Aiiinst  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies  : 
rbc  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife, 
No  more  shall  cut  his  master.    Therefore,  Mends, 
Af  ftr  89  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ, 
^^«e  ioldier  now,  under  whose  blessed  cross, 
Je  are  impressed,  and  engag'd  to  fight, 
r*rhwTth  a  power  of  English  shall  we  levy, 
^«e  Rims  were  moulded  ^n  their  mother's  womb, 
Tc  dia^e  these  paganfi,  in  those  holy  fields, 
^^;  vhoee  acres  walk'd  those  blessed  feet, 
^^  firarteen  hundred  years  ago  were  nail'd 
F?oar  advantage  on  the  bitter  oroFS. 
&-  iL»  our  purpose  is  a  twelve-month  old, 


And  bootless  't  is  to  tell  you  we  will  go : 
Therefore  we  meet  not  now. — Then,  let  me  hear 
Of  you,  my  gentle  cousin  Westmoreland, 
What  yesternight  our  council  did  decree, 
In  forwarding  this  dear  expedience'. 

West.  My  liege,  this  haste  was  hot  in  qneation| 
And  many  limits  of  the  charge'  set  down 
But  yesternight ;  when,  all  athwart,  there  came 
A  post  from  Wsdes  leaden  with  heavy  news; 
Whose  worst  was,  that  the  noble  Mprtimer, 
Leading  the  men  of  Herefordshire  to  fight 
Against  the  irregular  and  wild  Glendower, 
Was  by  the  rude  hands  of  Ihat  Welchman  taknn, 
A  thousand  of  his  people  butchered ; 
Upon  whose  dead  corpse  there  was  such  misuse, 
Such  beastly,  shameless  transformation. 
By  those  Welchwomen  done,  as  may  not  be 
Without  much  shame  re-told  or  spoken  of. 

K.  Hen.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  tidings  of  this  broil 
Brake  off  our  business  for  the  Holy  Land.  ^ 

West,  This,  match'd  with  other,  did,*  my  graeionfl 
lord ; 
For*  more  uneven  and  unwelcome  news 
Came  from  the  north,  and  thus  it  did  import. 
On  Holy-rood  day,  the  gallant  Hotspur  there. 
Young  Harry  Percy,  and  brave  Archibald, 
That  ever- valiant  and  approved  Scot, 
At  Holmedon  met ; 

Where  they  did  spend  a  sad  and  bloody  hour. 
As  by  discharge  of  their  artillery, 
And  shape  of  likelihood,  the  news  was  told ; 
For  he  that  brought  them,  in  the  very  heat 
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And  pride  of  their  contention  did  take  horse, 
Uncertain  of  the  issue  any  way. 

K.  Hen.  Here  is  a  dear,  a  true-industrious  friend, 
Sir  Waiter  Blunt,  new  lighted  from  his  horse, 
Stain'd  ^^nth  the  variation  of  each  soil 
Betwixt  that  Holmedon  and  this  seat  of  oitrs  ; 
And  he  hath  brought  us  smooth  and  weloome  news. 
The  earl  of  Douglas  is  discomfited ; 
Ten  thousand  bold  Scots,  two-and-twenty  knights, 
Balk'd^  in  their  own  blood,  did  Sir  Walter  see 
On  Holmedon's  plains  :  of  prisoners,  Hotspur  took 
Mordake  earl  of  Fife,  and  eldest  son 
To  beaten  Douglas,  and  the  earl  of  Athol, 
Of  Murray,  Angus,  and  the  bold'  Menteith ; 
And  is  not  this  an  honourable  spoil  ? 
A  gallant  prize  ?  ha !  cousin,  is  it  not  ? 

West.  Taith,  *t  is*  a  conquest  for  a  prince  to  boast  of. 

K,  Hen,  Yea,  there  thou  mak'st  me  sad,  and  mak'st 
me  sin, 
In  envy  that  my  lord  Northumberland 
Should  be  the  father  to  so  blest  a  son : 
A  son,  who  is  the  theme  of  honour's  tongue ; 
Amongst  a  grove  the  very  straightest  plant ; 
Who  is  sweet  fortuned  minion,  and  her  pride  : 
Whilst  I,  by  looking  on  t^e  praise  of  him. 
See  riot  and  dishonour  stain  the  brow 
Of  my  young  Harry.    0  !  that  it  could  be  proVd, 
That  somA  night-tripping  fairy  had  exchanged 
In  cradle-clothes  our  children  where  they  lay. 
And  caird  mine  Percy,  his  Plantagenet : 
Then  would  I  have  his  Harry,  and  he  mine. 
But  let  him  from  my  thoughts. — What  think  you,  coz, 
Of  this  young  Percy's  pride  ?  the  prisoners, 
Which  he  in  this  adventure  hath  surprised. 
To  his  own  use  he  keeps ;  and  sends  me  word, 
I  shall  have  none  but  Mordake  earl  of  Fife. 

West.  This  is  his  uncle's  teaching,  this  is  Worcester, 
Malevolent  to  you  in  all  aspects ; 
Which  makes  him  prune  himself,  and  bristle  up 
The  crest  of  youth  against  your  dignity. 

K.  Hen.  But  1  have  sent  for  him  to  answer  this ; 
And  for  this  cause  awhile  we  must  neglect 
Our  holy  purpose  to  Jerusalem. 
Cousin,  on  Wednesday  next  our  council  we 
Will  hold  at  Windsor :  so  inform  the  lords ; 
But  come  yourself  with  speed  to  us  again, 
For  more  is  to  be  said,  and  to  be  done. 
Than  out  of  anger  can  be  uttered. 

West.  I  will,  my  li  )ge.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Another  Apartment  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Henrt,  Prince  of  Wales^  and  Falstaff. 

Fd.  Now,  Hal ;  what  timeof  day  is  it,  lad ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  art  so  fat-witted,  with  drinking  of  old 
sack,  and  unbuttoning  thee  after  supper,  and  sleeping 
upon  benches  after  noon,  that  thou  hast  forgotten  to 
demand  that  truly,  which  thou  wouldst  truly  know. 
What  a  devil  hast  thou  to  do  with  the  time  of  the 
day?  unless  hours  were  cups  of  sack,  and  minutes 
capons,  and  clocks  the  tongues  of  bawds,  aij^  t'ials  the 
signs  of  leapt  ng-houfe%9,  and  the  blecsed  sun  liimself  a 
fair  hot  wench  in  flame-colour'd  tafieta,  I  sec  no  reason 
why  thou  shouldst  be  so  superfluous  to  demand  the 
time  of  the  day. 


Fal.  Indeed  you  come  near  roe,  now,  Hal ;  for  we, 
that  take  purses,  go  by  the  moon  and  the  seven  stars, 
and  not  by  Phoebus, — he,  ^^  that  wanderine  knight  so 
fair."*  And,  I  pr'ythee,  sweet  wag,  when  tbon  art 
king, — as,  God  save  thy  grace, — majesty,  I  should  say, 
for  grace  thou  wilt  have  none, — 

P.  Hen.  What,  none  ? 

Fal.  No,  by  my  troth ;  not  so  much  as  will  serre  to 
be  prologue  to  an  egg  and  butter. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  how  then  ?  come,  roundly,  ronndly. 

Fal.  Marry,  then,  sweet  wag,  when  thou  art  king,  let 
not  us,  that  are  squires  of  the  night's  body,  be  called 
thieves  of  the  day's  beauty  :  let  us  be  Diana's  foresters, 
gentlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the  moon ;  and  let 
men  say,  we  be  men  of  good  government,  being  ^ 
vemed  as  the  sea  is,  by  our  noble  and  chaste  mistrea 
the  moon,  under  whose  countenance  we  steal. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  say'st  well,  and  it  holds  well,  too;  for 
the  fortune  of  us,  that  are  the  moon's  men.  doth  ebb 
and  flow  like  the  sea,  being  governed  as  the  sea  is,  by 
the  moon.  As  for  proof  now :  a  purse  of  gold  inoft 
resolutely  snatched  on  Monday  night,  and  most  diFM* 
lutely  spent  on  Tuesday  morning ;  got  with  swearing- 
lay  by  ;  and  spent  with  crying — ^bring  in ;  now.  ia  u 
low  an  ebb  as  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  and,  by  and  bj, 
in  as  high  a  flow  as  the  ridge  of  the  gallows. 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  thou  sa3r'st  true,  lad.  And  is  nrt 
my  hostess  of  the  tavern  a  most  sweet  wench  ? 

P.  Hen.  As  the  honey  of  Hybla.  my  old  lad  of  the 
castle.*  And  is  not  a  buflf  jerkin*  a  most  sweet  robe  o( 
durance  ? 

Fal.  How  now,  how  now.  mad  wag  ?  what,  in  thy 
quips,  and  thy  quiddities  ?  what  a  plague  have  I  to  d« 
with  a  buff  jerlan  ?  ^ 

P.  Hen.  Why,  ^hat  a  pox  have  I  to  do  with  my 
hostess  of  the  tavern  ? 

Fal.  Well,  thou  hast  called  her  to  a  reckoning  many 
a  time  and  oft. 

P.  Hen.  Did  I  ever  call  for  thee  to  pay  thy  part? 

Fal.  No :  I  '11  give  thee  thy  due ;  thou  hast  paid  iH 
there. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  and  elsewhere,  so  far  as  my  coin  wooM 
stretch ;  and,  where  it  would  not,  I  have  used  dt 
credit. 

Fal.  Yea,  and  so  used  it,  that  it  is^  here  apparel 
that  thou  art  heir  apparent. — ^But,  I  pr'ythee,  BWf<t 
wag,  shall  there  be  gallows  standing  in  Englanid  vbei 
thou  art  king,  and  resolution  thus  fobbed,  as  it  i^  wiu 
the  rusty  curb  of  old  father  antick,  the  law  ?  Do  itf 
thou,  when  thou  art  a  king,  hang  a  thief. 

P.  Hen.  No :  thou  shalt. 

Fal.  Shall  I?  0  rare!  By  the  Lord,  I  'U  be  abrati 
judge. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  judgest  false  already :  I  mean,  thcc 
shalt  have  the  hanging  of  the  thieves,  and  so  beooDet 
rare  hangman. 

Fal.  Well,  Hal,  well ;  and  in  some  sort  it  jmp 
with  my  humour,  as  well  as  waiting  in  the  court,  I  ei> 
tell  you. 

P.  Hen.  For  obtaining  of  suits  ? 

Fal.  Yea,  for  obtaining  of  suits,  whereof  tks  baaf- 
man  hath  no  lean  wardrobe.  'Sblood,  I  am  as  Bslia- 
choly  as  a  gib*-cat,  or  a  lugged  bear. 

P.  Hen.  Or  an  old  lion ;  or  a  lover's  lute. 

Fal.  Yea,  or  the  drone  of  a  Lincolnshire  bagpipe.* 


1  Raittd  in  ridgti^  ktaptd.     *  TbeM  tiro  words  an  not  in  f.  •.     *  in  f.  e  t 

In  faith. 
It  it^  fee. 
•  Tks  Knight  of  th*  Sun^  wboM  romantic  adrontorea  wore  translated  and  publithad  in  1585.    •  An  allnsion  to  tha  nam*  of  Ol3eaatla,  vM 
FalHtafT  appears  to  have  originally  borne.    Fanner  sars  it  is  from,  lad  of  Cai«tile.    •  This  was  the  Artm  of  u«/n»tabt^s  at  the  time  U  tha  f^ 
^  vere  it  not  here :  in  f.  a     *  Ot6,  waa  an  old  name  tor  a  tom-cat.    *  The  Lincolnshire  ba|;pipe  u  often  mentioned  hj  oU  vnteo. 
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P.  Hen.  Well,  come  what  will,  I  Ml  tirry  at  hoTn« 

Fal.  By  the  Lord,  I  Ml  be  a  traitor  then,  wheu  thon 
art  king. 

P.  Hen.  I  care  not. 

.  Poins.  Sir  John,  I  pr'ythee.  leave  the  prince  and  me 
alone :  1  will  lay  him  down  such  reasons  for  this  ad* 
venture,  that  he  shall  go. 

Fal,  Well,  God  give  thee  the  spirit  of  persuasion, 
and  him  the  ears  of  profiting,  that  what  thou  sppakest 
may  move,  and  what  he  hears  may  be  believed,  that  the 
true  prince  may  (for  recreation  sake)  prove  a  false 
thief;  for  the  poor  i^rnses  of  the  timcwant  ccunte- 
nance.     Farewell:  >«>u  shall  find  me  in  Eastcbcap. 

P.  Hen  FareweJ,  thou  latter  spring  !  Farewell, 
All-hailown*  8ii.nmer  !  [Eocit  Falstapf. 

Poins.  Now,  my  good  sweet  honey  lord,  ride  wiih  us 
to-morrow :  I  have  a  jest  to  execute,  that  I  cannot 
manage  alone.  Falstaff.  Bardolph,  Peto,  and  Gadshill, 
shall  rob  those  men  that  we  have  already  way-laid : 
yourself  and  I  will  not  be  there  ;  and  when  they  have 
the  booty,  if  you  and  I  do  not  rob  them,  cut  this  head 
off  from  my  shoulders. 

P.  Hen.  How  shall  we  part  with  them  in  setting  forth  ? 

Poins.  Why,  we  will  set  forth  before  or  after  them, 
and  appoint  them  a  place  of  meeting,  wherein  it  is  %i 
our  pleasure  to  fail :  and  then  will  they  adventure 
upon  the  exploit  themselves,,  which  they  shall  have  no 
sooner  achieved,  but  we  '11  set  upon  them. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but 't  is  like,  that  thev  will  know  ua, 
by  our  horses,  by  our  habits,  and  nby  every  other 
appointment,  to  be  ourselves. 

Poins.  Tut !  our  horses  they  shall  not  see ;  I  'U  tie 
them  in  the  wood  :  our  visors  we  will  change,  after  we 
leave  them ;  and,  sirrah*,  I  have  cf^es  of  buckram  for 
the  nonce^,  to  inmask  our  noted  outward  garments. 

P.  Hen.  Yea,  but  I  doubt  they  will  be  too  hard  for  us. 

Poins.  Well,  for  two  of  them,  I  know  them  to  bo  as 
true-bred  cowards  as  ever  turned  back;  and  for  the 
third,  if  he  Ml  fight  longer  than  he  sees  reason,  I  'II  for- 
swear arms.  The  virtue  of  this  jest  will  be,  the  incora- 
prehensible  lies  that  this  same  fat  rogue  will  tell  us, 
when  we  meet  at  supper  :  how  thirty  at  least  he  fought 
with;  what  wards,  what  blows,  what  extremities  he^ 
endured  ;  and  in  the  reproof  of  this  lies  the  jest. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  I  Ml  go  with  thee :  provide  us  all 
thinus  necessary,  and  meet  me  to-morrow  night  m 
Easicheap.  there  I  Ml  sup.     Farewell. 

Poins.  Farewell,  my  lord.  [Exit  Poms 

P.  Hen.  I  know  you  all,  and  will  ^  while  uphold 
The  unyok'd  humour  of  your  idleness : 
Yet  herein  will  I  imitate  the  sun. 
Who  doth  permit  the  base  contagious  clouds 
To  smother  up  his  beauty  from  the  world. 
That  when  he  please  again  to  be  himself, 
Being  wanted,  he  may  be  more  wondered  at, 
By  breaking  through  the  foul  and  ugly  mists 
Of  vapours,  that  did  seem  to  strangle  him. 
If  all  the  year  were  playing  holidays. 
To  sport  would  be  as  tedious  as  to  work  ; 
But  when  they  seldom  come,  they  wisfa-d-for  oom« 
And  nothing  pleaseth  but  rare  accidents. 
So,  when  this  loose  behaviour  I  throw  off*. 
And  pay  the  debt  I  never  promised, 
By  how  much  better  than  my  word  I  am, 
By  so  much  shall  I  falsify  men's  hopes  ; 
And,  like  bright  metal  on  a  sullen  ground. 


P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou  to  a  hare,  or  the  melan- 
^r of  Moor-ditch?' 

fd.  Thou  hast  the  most  unsavoury  similes ;  and  art, 
j^i,  the  most  comparative,  rascallest,  sweet  young 
^.— But,  Hal,  I  pr'ythee,  trouble  me  no  more  with 
nuis:  1  would  to  God,  thou  and  I  knew  where  a 
e^jBilKy  of  good  names  were  to  be  bought.  An  Oid 
yi  ff[  tlie  council  rated  me  the  other  day  in  the  street 
ibni  you.  sir :  but  I  marked  him  not :  and  yet  he 
Uikd  very  wisely ;  but  I  regarded  him  not,  and  yet 
bulled  wijely.  and  in  the  street  too. 

P.  Hea.  Thou  didst  well ;  for  wisdom  cries  out  in 
lie  siree  s.  and  no  man  regards  it. 

Fd.  0 1  thou  hast  damnable  iteration,  and  art,  in- 
deed tble  to  corrupt  a  saint.  Thou  hast  done  much 
htfiB  \i]9n  me,  Hal : — God  forgive  thee  for  it.  Before 
titewihee,  Hal.  I  knew  nothing;  and  now  am  1,  if 
iBtflfthould  speak  truly,  little  better  than  one  of  the 
viekdJ.  I  mmt  give  over  this  life,  and  I  will  give  it 
im;  by  the  Lord,  an  1  do  not,  I  am  a  villain :  1  HI  be 
Issued  for  never  a  king's  son  in  Christendom. 

F.  Ha.  Where  ahaii  we  take  a  purse  to-morrow, 
Iw? 

Fd,  ZooDds !  where  thou  wilt,  lad,  I  'U  make  one; 
ta  I  tio  DOt,  call  me  villain,  and  baffle  me. 

?.  En.  I  see  a  good  amendment  of  life  in  thee ; 
hits  p'aybkg,  to  purse- taking. 

Enter  Poms,  at  a  distance. 

Fil.  Why,  Hal,  't  is  my  vocation,  Hal ;  H  is  no  sin  for 
1  mui  to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Poins  ! — Now  shall 
re  iiiow  if  Gadshill  ha\  e  set  a  match*. — 0 !  if  men 
utTt  to  be  laved  by  merit,  what  bole  in  hell  were  hot 
■•««b  for  him  ?  This  is  the  most  omnipotent  villain, 
^  errr  cried.  Stand !  to  a  true  man. 

F  Hen.  Z^  morrow,  Ned. 

t'AM.  Good  morrow,  nweet  Hal. — What  says  mon- 
■euT  Re:]ioT^?  What  says  Sir  John  Sack*-and-Sugar  ? 
htk.  Low  agrees  the  devil  and  thee  about  thy  soul, 
tbi:  ihoQ  soldest  him  on  Good-Friday  last,  for  a  cup 
)f  Madein.  and  a  cold  capon's  leg  ? 

F.HiH.  S:r  John  stands  to  his  word  :  the  devil  shall 
iiM  bis  bargain,  for  he  was  never  yet  a  breaker  of 
pm\a;  he  will  give  the  devil  his  due. 

Fms.  Then,  art  thou  damned  for  keeping  thy  word 
rj3  (ltd  devil. 

P  Hen.  Else  he  had  been  damned  for  eozening  the 
fcnl. 

Fms.  Bot,  my  lads,  my  lads,  to-morrow  morning, 
^ikr  o'clock,  early  at  Gadshill.  There  are  pilgrims 
^nII;  !o  Canterbury  with  rich  offerings,  and  traders 
iiir^  to  Loudon  with  fat  parses:  I  have  visors  for  you 
lit  yon  have  horses  for  yourselves.  Gadshill  lies  to- 
iLfai  m  Kochester ;  I  have  bespoke  supper  to-morrow 
ttsiit  in  ^lastcheap :  we  may  do  it  as  secure  as  sleep. 
I  >oa  will  so,  I  will  stuff  your  purses  full  of  crowns ; 
(  y'Q  vriil  not,  tarry  at  home,  and  be  hanged. 

Fd  Hear  ye,  Yedward  :  if  I  tarry  at  home,  and  go 
la.  1  '11  hang  you  for  going. 

t'jiss.  You  will,  chops? 

hii.  Hal.  lAik  thou  make  one  ? 

P  ifea.  Who,  I  rob  ?  la  thief?  not  I,  by  my  faith. 

Fa.  There  's  neither  honesty,  manhood,  nor  good 
fe>»7£hip  in  thee,  nor  thou  cam'st  not  of  the  blood 
K?^  it  thou  darest  not  stand  for  ten  shillings*. 

P  Hen.  Well  then,  onoe  in  my  days  I  '11  be  a  madcap. 

i«^  Why,  that  »sweU  said. 

-ifi'ikr  sad  itacffi^nt  dltc^  with  a  iiMiriits  <m  nna  tide,  And  Bedlam  H'MpltRl  nn  the  oth«r,  •xtendiaK  between  Bijibopaftte  and  Oripf^ 
fa  )F«;o:  w^tch;  txt  **tet  »  initch^'  wa«,  t»  m-ke  nn  np|iointiH<rnt.  *  Sharria  «ae,  npp«  n  tu  hnre  hern  dr)'  Sherry.  *SQch  wtc  ih« 
T^sf  jiett"  calttd  areyei.  •Ail-hillowii.  or  AU-dtinla'  d)7,occor«  i»n  thu  first  of  Novemlier.  «  Ihit  wofd  wa«  ottea  oaed,  m  l^te.  la 
^^VMiaCirioii.    •'  Sir,  bm.  !'^  is  supposed  tu  be  ths  derirutioa.     ">  Dsrlred  fruiu,  **  fee  the  ouce.*'--0^erd. 
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My  reformation,  glittering  o'er  my  fault, 

8hall  show  more  goodly,  and  attract  more  eyes, 

Than  that  which  hath  no  foil  to  set  it  o£f. 

[  '11  so  offend,  to  make  offence  a  skill, 

Redeeming  time,  when  men  think  least  I  will.     [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    Another  Apartment  in 

the  Palace. 

KfUer  King  Henrt.  Northumberland,  Worcester, 

Hotspur,  Sir  Walter  Blunt,  and  Others. 

K.  Hm.  My  blood  hath  been  too  cold  and  temperate, 
(Inapt  to  stir  at  these  indignities, 
And  you  have  found  me;  for,  accordingly, 
Vou  tread  upon  my  patience :  but,  be  sure, 
I  will  from  henceforth  rather  be  myself, 
Mighty,  and  to  be  feared,  than  my  condition, 
Which  hath  been  smooth  as  oil,  soft  as  young  down, 
And  therefore  lost  that  title  of  respect. 
Which  the  proud  soul  ne'er  pays  but  to  the  proud. 

Wor.  Our  house,  my  sovereign  liege,  little  deserves 
The  scourge  of  greatness  to  be  used  on  it ,: 
And  that  same  greatness,  too,  which  our  own  hands 
Have  holp  to  make  so  portly. 

North.  My  good*  lord, — 

K.  Hen.  Lord*  Worcester,  get  thee  gone ;  for  1  do  see 
Daniier  and  disobedience  in  thine  eye. 
0.  sir !  your  presence  is  too  bold  and  peremptory. 
And  majesty  mighf  never  yet  endure 
The  moody  frontier*  of  a  servant  brow. 
You  have  good  ieave  to  leave  us  :  when  we  need 
Your  use  and  counsel,  we  shall  send  for  you. — 

[Exit  Worcester. 
You  were  about  to  speak.  [7b  North. 

North.  Yea,  my  good  lord. 

Those  prisoners  in  your  highness'  name  demanded, 
Which  Harry  Percy,  here,  at  Holmedon  took. 
Were,  as  he  says,  not  with  such  strength  denied 
As  is  deliver'd  to  your  majesty : 
Either  envy,  therefore,  or  misprision 
Cs  guilty  of  this  fault,  and  not  my  son. 

Hot.  My  liege,  I  did  deny  no  prisoners  : 
But,  I  remember,  when  the  tight  was  done. 
When  I  was  dry  with  rage,  and  extreme  toil. 
Breathless  and  faint,  leaning  upon  my  sword, 
Came  there  a  certain  lord,  neat,  trimly  dressM, 
Fresh  as  a  bridegroom ;  and  his  chin,  new  reap'd, 
Show'd  like  a  stubble-land  at  harvest-home : 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner. 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pounceL*-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took't  away  again; 
Who,  therewith  angry,  when  it  next  came  there, 
Took  it  in  snuff: — and  still  he  smil'd,  and  talk'd; 
And  as  the  soldiers  bore  dead  bodich  by. 
He  call'd  them  untaught  knaves,  unmannerly, 
To  bring  a  slovenly  unhandsome  corse 
Betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility. 
With  many  holiday  and  lady  terms 
He  qiiestion'd  me ;  among  the  rest,  demanded 
My  prisoners,  in  your  majesty's  behalf. 
I  then,  all  smarting,  with  my  wounds  being  cold. 
To  be  so  pester'd  with  a  popinjay. 
Out  of  my  grief  and  my  impatience, 
Answer'd  neglectingly,  I  know  not  what, 
He  should,  or  he  should  not ;  for  he  made  me  mad, 
To  see  him  shine  so  brisk,  and  smell  so  sweet. 
And  talk  so  like  a  waiting  gentlewoman, 
(If  guns,  and  drums,  and  wounds,  God  save  the  mark  1 

I  *  This  word  it  not  la  f.  •.    >  A  term  of  mllltarr  defonoe,  hert  naed  in  tke  mum  tf  oppoaUioo.    *  A  box  of  opon  work  ooatalBing  ta^ 
*  Foiio  •■  That    *  Mako  aa  tndemtur;  agrte.    ^  loan :  In  I.  o. 


And  telling  me,  the  sovereign'st  thing  on  earth 
Was  parmaceti  for  an  inward  bruise ; 
And  that  it  was  great  pity,  so  it  was, 
This*  villainous  salt-petre  should  be  digg'd 
Out  of  the  bowels  of  the  harmless  earth, 
Which  many  a  good  tall  fellow  had  destroy'a 
So  cowardly  :  and,  but  for  these  vile  guns, 
He  would  himself  have  been  a  soldier. 
This  bald,  unjointed  chat  of  his,  my  lord, 
I  answer'd  indirectly,  as  I  said ; 
And,  I  beseech  you,  let  not  his  report 
Come  current  for  an  accusation, 
Betwixt  my  love  and  your  high  majesty. 

Blunt.  The  circumstance  considered,  good  my  M 
Whate'er  Lord  Harry  Percy  theH  had  said, 
To  such  a  person,  and  in  such  a  place. 
At  such  a  time,  with  all  the  rest  re-told, 
May  reasonably  die,  and  never  rise 
To  do  him  wrong,  or  any  way  impeach 
What  then  he  said,  so  he  unsay  it  now. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  yet  he  doth  deny  his  prisoners. 
But  with  proviso,  and  exception. 
That  we,  at  our  own  charge,  shall  ransom  strai^l 
His  brother-in-law,  the  foolish  Mortimer; 
Who,  on  my  soul,  hath  wilfully  betray'd  ' 

The  lives  of  those  that  he  did  lead  to  fight 
Acainst  that  great  masician,  damn'd  Glendower,    I 
Whose  daughter,  as  we  fear,  that  earl  of  March 
Hath  lately  married.     Shall  our  coffers,  then, 
Be  emptied  to  redeem  a  traitor  home  ? 
Shall  we  buy  treason,  and  indent*  with  foe«^ 
When  they  have  lost  and  forfeited  themselves? 
No,  on  the  barren  mountains  let  him  starve ; 
For  I  hhall  never  hold  that  man  my  friend, 
Whosb  tongue  shall  ask  me  for  one  penny  cost, 
To  ransom  home  revolted  Mortimer. 

Hot.  Revolted  Mortimer ! 
He  never  did  fall  off.  my  sovereign  liege, 
But  by  the  chance  of  war :  to  prove  that  true, 
Needs  no  more  but  one  tongue  for  all  thofte  woundi 
Those  mouthed  wounds,  which  valiantly  he  took, 
When  on  the  gentle  Severn's  sedgy  bank, 
In  single  opposition,  hand  to  hand. 
He  did  confound  the  best  part  of  an  hour 
In  changing  hardiment  with  great  Glendower. 
Three  times  they  breath'd,  and  three  times  did  i 
drink,  I 

Upon  agreement,  of  swift  Severn's  flood  ; 
Who  then,  affrighted  with  their  bloody  lookis, 
Ran  fearfully  among  the  trembling  reeds, 
And  hid  his  crisp  head  in  the  hollow  bank 
Blood-stained  with  these  valiant  combatants. 
Never  did  base  and  rotten  policy 
Colour  her  working  with  such  deadly  wounds ; 
Nor  never  could  the  noble  Mortimer 
Receive  so  many,  and  all  willingly : 
Then,  let  him  not  be  slander'd  with  reTolt. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  belie  him,  Percy,  thou  dost ! 
him : 
He  never  did  encounter  with  Glendower. 
I  tell  thee, 

He  durst  as  well  have  met  the  devil  alone, 
As  Owen  Glendower  for  w  enemy. 
Art  thou  not  asham'd  ?    But,  sirrah,  henceforth 
Let  me  not  hear  you  speak  of  Mortimer. 
Send  me  your  prisoners  with  the  speediest  meana, 
Or  you  shall  hear  in  such  a  kind  from  me         • 
As  will  displease  you — My  lord  NorthuinberlAn^ 
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(Tf  license  yoar  departure  with  your  son.— 
,  Sead  OS  your  pri^ouers,  or  you  Ml  hear  of  it. 

[Eixeunt  King  Hxnrt,  Blunt,  and  Train. 
'    HC4.  And  if  the  devil  come  and  roar  for  them, 
{Till  not  send  them. — I  will  after  straight, 
isi  tell  him  9o;  for  I  will  ease  my  heart, 
ibeit  I  make  a  hazard^  of  ray  head.       [Offers  to  go.* 

Sitrik.  What !  drunk  with  choler  ?  stay,  and  pause 
awhile : 
Ben  comes  your  uncle. 

Re-enter  Worcester. 

M  Speak  of  Mortimer  ! 

'ZMflfids !  I  will  speak  of  him  :  and  let  my  soul 
Vaot  mercy,  if  I  do  not  join  with  him  : 
Vea.  QD  his  part*,  I  '11  empty  all  these  veins, 
Acd  ihed  my  dear  hlood  drop  by  drop  i'  the  dust, 
ifait  I  will  lit\  the  down-trod  Mortimer 
1*  bi£h  i'  the  air  as  this  unthankful  king, 
is  Us  insrate  and  canker'd  Bolingbroke. 

Sortk.  Brother,    [To  Worcester.]    the  king  hath 
made  your  nephew  mad. 

Wor.  Who  struck  this  heat  up  after  I  was  gone  ? 

ffof.  He  will,  forsooth,  have  all  my  prisoners ; 
Aod  when  1  urged  the  ransom  once  again 
Of  my  wife's  brother,  then  his  cheek  look'd  pale, 
Asd  00  my  face  he  tumM  an  eye  of  death, 
Tr^bliDg  even  at  the  name  of  Mortimer. 

Wor.  i  cannot  blame  him.     Was  he  not  proclaim'd, 
Bt  Richard,  that  dead  is,  the  next  of  blood  ? 

Sofik.  He  was :  I  heard  the  proclamation : 
h^  then  it  was  when  the  unhappy  king 
(W:M}se  wrongs  in  us  God  pardon !)  did  set  forth 
t'pon  his  Irish  expedition  ; 
Frwn  wheoce  he  intercepted  did  return 
Tot«depwM,  and  shortly  murdered. 

Wor.  And  for  whose  death,  we  in  the  world's  wide 
month 
Lre  leandaliz'd.  and  foully  spoken  of. 

Hoi.  Bdt,  soft !  I  pray  you,  did  king  Ridiard,  then, 
Pn«:aim  my  brother  Edmund  Mortimer 
Her  to  the  crown ? 

>'w4.  He  did  :  myself  did  hear  it. 

H^.  Nay,  then,  I  cannot  blame  his  cousin  king. 
r.i%;wi»h'd  him  on  the  barren  mountains  starve. 
6j;  shall  it  be,  that  you,  that  set  the  orown 
r;-ifl  the  bead  of  this  forgetful  man, 
AM  fcr  his  Mike  wear  the  detested  blot 
Ot  mard'rouB  subornation,  shall  it  be, 
That  yon  a  world  of  curses  undergo, 
Bfiai  tke  agents,  or  base  second  means, 
Tbf  oordf,  the  ladder,  or  the  hangman  rather  ?— 
0 !  pardon  me*,  that  I  descend  so  low, 
Tofhowthc  line,  and  the  predicament, 
Wierein  you  range  under  this  subtle  king. 
Siall  it  for  shame  be  spoken  in  these  days. 
Or  6ii  op  ehronicles  in  time  to  come, 
rbit  men  of  your  nobility  and  power, 
visase  tbem  both  in  an  unjust  behalf, 
iki  both  of  yon,  €rod  pardon  it !  have  done) 
To  pi  down  Richard,  that  sweet  lovely  rose, 
Arl plant  this  thorn, 'this  canker,  Bolingbroke? 
kiri  thill  it,  in  more  ahame,  be  farther  spoken, 
Thujtn  are  fooi'd,  discarded,  and  shook  off 
^1  hm  for  whom  these  shames  ye  underwent  ? 
5*!  yet  t»me  serves,  wherein  you  may  redeem 
W  tamisfa'd*  honours,  and  restore  yourselves 
•^  the  good  thoughts  of  the  world  again. 


Revenge  the  jeering,  and  disdain'd  contempt, 
Of  this  proud  king ;  who  studies  day  and  night 
To  answer  all  the  debt  he  owes  to  you, 
Even  with  the  bloody  payment  of  your  deaths. 
Therefore,  I  say, — 

Wor,  Peace,  cousin !  say  no  more. 

And  now  I  will  unclasp  a  secret  book. 
And  to  your  quick-conceiving  discontents 
I  '11  read  you  matter  deep  and  dangerous ; 
As  full  ot  peril  and  adventurous  spirit, 
As  to  o^erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  unsteadfast  fooling  of  a  spear. 

Hot,  If  he  fall  in,  good  night !— or  sink  or  swim, 
Send  danger  from  the  ea^t  unto  the  west. 
So  honour  cross  it,  from  the  north  to  south, 
And  let  them  grapple  : — O !  the  blood  more  stirs. 
To  rouse  a  lion,  than  to  start  a  hare. 

North.  Imagination  of  some  great  exploit 
Drives  him  beyond  the  bounds  of  patience. 

Hot.  By  heaven,  me  thinks,  it  were  an  easy  leap^ 
To  pluck  bright  honour  from  the  pale-facM  moon ; 
Or  dive  into  the  bottom  of  the  deep. 
Where  fathom-line  could  never  touch  the  ground, 
And  pluck  up  drowned  honour  by  the  locks, 
So  he  that  doth  redeem  her  thence  might  wear 
Without  corrival  all  her  dignities : 
But  out  upon  this  half-fac'd  fellowship  ! 

Wor.  He  apprehends  a  world  of  figures  here, 
But  not  the  form  of  what  he  should  attend. — 
Good  cousin,  give  me  audience  for  awhile.* 

Hot.  I  cry  you  mercy. 

Wor.  Those  same  noble  Soots, 

That  are  your  prisoners, —  ^ 

Hot.  I  '11  keep  them  all. 

By  God,  he  shall  not  have  a  Scot  of  them : 
No,  if  a  Scot  would  save  his  soul,  he  shall  not. 
I  '11  keep  them,  by  this  hand. 

Wor.  You  start  away. 

And  lend  no  ear  unto  my  purposes. 
Those  prisoners  you  shall  keep. 

Hot.  Nay,  I  will;  that's  flat 

He  said  he  would  not  ransom  Mortimer ; 
Forbad  my  tongue  to  speak  of  Mortimer; 
But  1  will  find  him  when  he  lies  asleep, 
And  in  his  ear  I  '11  holla — Mortimer  ! 
Nay,  I'll  have  a  starling  shall  be  taught  to  speak 
Nothing  but  Mortimer,  and  give  it  him. 
To  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion. 

Wor.  Hear  you,  cousin,  a  word. 

Hot.  All  studies  here  I  solemnly  defy, 
Save  how  to  gall  and  pinch  this  Bolingbroke ; 
And  that  same  sword-and- buckler'  prince  of  Wales, 
But  that  I  think  his  father  loves  him  not. 
And  would  be  glad  he  met  with  some  mischance, 
I  would  have  him  poison'd*  with  a  pot  of  ale. 

Wor.  Farewell,  kinsman.     I  will  talk  to  yon. 
When  you  are  better  tempsr'd  to  attend. 

North.  Why,  what  a  wasp-stung*  and  impatient  twA 
Art  thou  to  break  into  this  woman's  mood. 
Tying  thine  ear  to  no  tongue  but  thine  own  I 

Hot.  Why,  look  you,  I  am  whipp'd  and  scourgM  with 
rods. 
Nettled,  and  stung  with  pismires,  when  I  hear 
Of  this  vile  politician,  Bolingbroke. 
In  Richard's  time. — what  do  ye  call  the  place  ?— 
A  plague  upon  't-^it  is  in  Gloucestershire  ; — 
'T  was  where  the  mad-cap  duke  his  uncle  kept, 
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FIRST  PAET  OF 


ACT  n. 


Ilia  uncle  York, — ^where  I  first  boVd  my  knee 

Unto  thia  king  of  smiles,  this  Bolingbroke, 

*  Sblood  !  wLen  you  and  he  came  back  from  Rayenapurg. 

North.  At  Berkley  castle. 

Hoi,  You  say  truo.^ 
Why,  what  a  candied  deal  of  courtesy 
This  fawning  greyhound  then  did  proffer  me  ! 
Look, — *•'  when  his  infant  fortune  came  to  age," 
And, — "gentle  Harry  Percy," — and,  "kind  cousin," — 
0,  the  devil  take  such  cozeners !— God  forgive  me  ! — 
GiH)d  uncle,  tell  your  tale :  I*  have  done. 

Wot.  Nay,  if  you  have  not,  to  H  again, 
We  '11  stay  your  leisure. 

Hot.  I  have  done,  i'  faith. 

Wot.  Then  once  more  to  your  Scottish  prisoners. 
Deliver  them  up  without  their  ransom  straight, 
And  make  the  Douglas'  son  your  only  mean 
For  powers  in  Scotland ;  which,  for  divers  reasons 
Which  I  shall  send  you  written,  be  assur'd, 
Will  easily  be  granted  you. — My  lord, 

\To  Northumberland. 
Your  son  in  Scotland  being  thus  employ'd, 
Shall  secretly  into  the  bosom  creep 
Of  that  same  noble  prelate,  well  belov'd, 
The  archbishop. 

Hot.  Of  York,  is  it  not? 

Wor,  True ;  who  bears  hard 
His  brother's  death  at  Bristol,  the  lord  Scroop. 
I  apeak  not  this  in  estimation, 
As  what  I  think  might  be,  but  what  I  know 
Is  ruminated,  plotted,  and  act  down ; 
And  only  ataya  but  to  behold  the  face 


Of  that  occasion  that  shall  bring  it  on. 

UiA,  I  smell  it: 
Upon  my  life,  it  will  do  wondrous  well. 

North.  Before  the  game 's  afoot,  thou  still  let'st  iCp. 

H(A,.  Why,  it  cannot  choose  but  be  a  noble  pk>t.-- 
And  then  the  power  of  Scotland,  and  of  York, 
To  join  with  Mortimer,  ha^ 

Wot.  And  so  they  shall. 

/Tot.  In  faith,  it  is  exceedingly  well  aim'd. 

Wor.  And  't  is  no  little  reason  bids  us  speed, 
To  save  our  heads  by  raising  of  a  head ; 
For,  bear  ourselves  as  even  as  we  can. 
The  king  will  always  think  him  in  our  debt, 
And  think  we  think  ourselves  unsatisfied. 
Till  he  hath  found  a  time  to  pay  ua  home : 
And  see  already  how  he  doth  begin 
To  make  us  strangers  to  his  looks  of  love. 

Hoi.  He  does,  he  does :  we  '11  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Wor.  Cousin,  farewell. — No  farther  go  in  this, 
Than  I  by  letters  shall  direct  your  course. 
When  time  is  ripe,  (which  will  be  suddenly) 
I  '11  steal  to  Glendower,  and  lord  Mortimer ; 
Where  you,  and  Douglas,  and  our  powers  at  onee, 
Aa  I  will  fashion  it,  shall  happily  meet, 
To  bear  our  fortunes  in  our  own  strong  arms, 
Which  now  we  hold  at  much  uncertainty. 

North.  Farewell,  good  brother :  we  shall  thrive,  I 
trust. 

Hoi.  Uncle,  adieu. — 0 !  let  the  hours  be  short. 
Till  fields,  and  blows,  and  groana  applaud  our  sport. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Rocheater.    An  Inn  Yard. 
Enitr  a  Carrier^  icith  a  Lantern  in  his  hand, 
1  Car.  Heigh  ho !  An 't  be  not  four  by  the  day,  I  '11 
be  hanged :  Charles'  wain  ia  over  the  new  chimney, 
and  yet  our  horse  not  packed.    What,  oatler ! 
Ost.  [Within.]  Anon,  anon. 

1  Car.  I  pr'ythee,  Tom,  beat  Cut'a  aaddle,  put  a  few 
flocks  in  the  point;  the  poor  jade  ia  wrung  in  the 
withera  out  of  all  cess*. 

Enter  another  Carrier. 

2  Car.  Peas  and  beans  are  aa  dank  here  aa  a  dog, 
and  that  is  the  next  way  to  give  poor  jades  the  bote : 
this  house  is  turned  upside  down  since  Robin  ostler 
died. 

1  Car.  Poor  fellow !  he  never  joyed  since  the  price 
of  oats  rose :  it  was  the  death  of  him. 

2  Car.  I  think,  this  be  the  most  villainous  house  in 
all  London  road  for  fleas :  I  am  atung  like  a  tench. 

1  Car.  Like  a  tench  ?  by  the  maas,  there  ia  ne'er  a 
king  in  Chriatendom  oould  be  better  bit  than  I  have 
been  since  the  first  cock. 

2  Car.  Why.  they  will  allow  ua  ne'er  a  Jordan,  and 
then  we  leak  m  the  chimney;  and  your  ohamber-lie 
breeds  fleas  like  a  loach. 

1  Car.  Wliat,  oatler!  come  away  and  be  hanged; 
come  away. 

2  Car.  I  have  a  gammon  of  bacon,  and  two  razea' 
of  ginger,  to  be  delivered  aa  far  aa  Charing-crosa. 

1  Car.  'Odsbody!  the  turkeys  in  my  pannier  are 
quite  starved. — ^What,  ostler !— rA  plague  on  thee !  hast 

iP*Uo:&rI.     *Mtatun.     ^  Roots.     *  A  pnttwb  of  th»  tiaM. 


thou  never  an  eye  in  thy  head  ?  canst  not  hear?  An 
't  were  not  aa  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to  break  the  ptt< 
of  thee,  I  am  a  very  villain. — Come,  and  be  hanged  y^ 
haat  no  faith  in  thee  ? 

Enter  Gadshill. 

Gads.  Good  morrow,  carriera.    What 's  o'elodr? 

1  Car.  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thy  lantern,  to  see  inj 
gelding  in  the  stable. 

1  Car.  Nay,  sof^  I  pray  ye :  I  know  a  trid^  wortk 
two  of  that,  i'  faith'. 

Gads.  I  pr'ythee,  lend  me  thine. 

2  Car.  Ay,  when  ?  canst  tell  ? — Lend  me  thy  lantern, 
quoth  a  ? — ^marry,  I  '11  see  thee  hanged  first. 

Gads.  Sirrah  carrier,  what  time  do  yoa  mean  U 
oome  to  London  ? 

2  Car.  Time  enough  to  go  to  bed  with  a  eandK  1 
warrant  thee. — Come,  neighbour  Mugs,  we  '11  oaU  op 
the  gentlemen :  they  will  along  with  company,  for  they 
have  great  charge.  [EaaBwU  Carrien. 

Gads.  What  ho !  chamberlain ! 

Cham.  [Within.]  At  hand,  quoth  pick-porae^ 

Gads.  That  'a  even  aa  fair  as— at  hand,  quoth  the 
chamberlain ;  for  thou  variest  no  more  from  picJdng  of 
pursee,  than  giving  direction  doth  from  labouring;  thoa 
la3r'at  the  plot  how. 

Enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  master  Gadshill.  It  holds 
current,  that  I  told  you  yeatemight :  there 's  a  fiankiin 
in  the  wild  of  Kent,  hath  brought  three  hundred  mk^ks 
with  him  in  gold:  I  heard  hkn  tell  it  to  one  of  h» 
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Bflpany,  lut  night  at  supper ;  a  kind  of  auditor ;  one 
tit  bath  abundance  of  charge  too,  God  knows  what. 
TV^f  are  up  already,  and  call  for  eggs  and  butter :  they 
r.'l  dvay  presently. 

&fds.  Sirrah,  if  they  meet  not  with  saint  Nicholas' 
ekrk.<\  I  '11  give  thee  this  neck. 

ChM.  No,  I  '11  none  of  it:  I  pr'ythee,  keep  that  for 
k  lungman ;  for,  I  know  thou  worshipVt  saint  Nioho- 
b  ^«  truly  as  a  man  of  falsehood  may. 

Gsis.  What  talkest  thou  to  me  of  the  hangman  ?  if 
[  hacf ,  I  Ul  make  a  fat  pair  of  gallows ;  for,  if  I  hang, 
ik  sir  John  hangs  with  me,  and  thou  knowest  he 's  no 
itenreiinf.  Tut!  there  are  other  Trojans  that  thou 
t«i:jest  not  of,  the  which,  for  sport  sake,  are  content 
i»  CO  the  profession  some  grace,  that  would,  if  matters 
ih>--&M  be  looked  into,  for  their  own  credit  sake,  make 
ill  vhole.  I  am  joined  with  no  foot  land-rakers,  no 
i^-^taff.  sixpenny  strikers :  none  of  these  mad,  mus- 
Ufha)  purple-hued  malt-worms ;  but  with  nobility  and 
BSftiiaity-;  burgomasters,  and  great  ones — ^yes,'  such 
■  eaa  bold  in ;  such  as  will  strike  sooner  than  speak ; 
nfi  speak  sooner  than  drink,  and  drink  sooner  than 
^y:  and  yet  I  lie;  for  they  pray  continually  to  their 
;abit  the  commonwealth ;  or,  rather,  not  pray  to  her, 
wt  prey  on  her,  for  they  ride  up  and  down  on  her,  and 
tMki  her  their  boots. 

Ckim.  What!  the  commonwealth  their  boots?  will 
be  hold  oat  water  in  foul  way  ? 

(iiSfls.  She  will,  she  will ;  justice  hath  liquored  her. 
^t  tJBal  as  in  a  castle,  cock-sure ;  we  have  the  receipt 
1^  f^ni-seed.*  we  walk  invisible. 

Cham,  Nay,  by  my  faith,  I  think  you  are  more 
tdtjkUns  to  the  night,  than  to  fern-seed,  for  your 
nikiiif  invisible. 

Gads.  Give  me  thy  hand :  thou  shalt  have  a  sharo  in 
nr  ?iurhsse,*  af>  I  am  a  true  man. 

Ckani.  Nay,  rather  let  me  have  it,  as  you  are  a  false 

fhds.  Go  to ;  homo  is  a  common  name  to  all  men. 
M  the  ostler  bring  my  gelding  out  of  the  stable. 
Firewcil,  you  muddy  knave.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Road  by  Gadshill. 
Ester  Prince  Hjenrt,  and  Poixs ;  Bardolph  and  Psro, 
at  some  distance. 

P-^.  Come,  shelter,  shelter :  I  have  removed  Fal- 
Uf'i  h^jrse,  and  he  frets  like  a  gummed  velvet.* 

P.  Hen.  Stand  close. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Fai.  Poins !     Poins,  and  be  hanged !    Poins ! 

P  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-kidneyed  rascal!  What  a 
r&vli>iz  dost  thou  keep  ? 

Fsi.  Where  'a  Poins,  Hal? 

P.  Hen.  He  ia  walked  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill :  I  '11 
» f^k  him.  [Pretends  to  seek  Poims. 

Fd.  I  am  accursed  to  rob  in  that  thief's  company: 
k  ra^al  hath  removed  my  horse,  and  tied  him  I  know 
m  There.  If  I  travel  but  four  foot  by  the  squire^ 
nther  afoot  I  shall  break  my  wind.  Well,  I  doubt 
«  Hat  to  die  a  fair  death  for  all  this,  if  I  'scape  hang- 
is  f«f  killing  that  rogue.  I  have  forsworn  his  com- 
■ay  hourly  any  time  this  two-and-twenty  years,  and 
rtt  I  am  bewitdied  with  the  rogue's  company.  If  the 
Bieil  have  not  given  me  medicines  to  make  me  love 
b;  r  U  be  hanged ;  it  could  not  be  else :  I  have  drunk 
Bedidiies. — Poins  ! — ^Hal  I — a  plague  upon  you  both ! 
-Bardolph  ] — ^Peto ! — I  '11  starve,  ere  I  '11  rob  a  foot 
bzte.    An 't  were  not  at  good  a  deed  as  drink,  to 


turn  true  man,  and  leave  these  rogues,  I  am  the  veriest 
varlet  that  ever  chewed  with  a  tooth.  Eight  yards  of 
uneven  ground  is  three  score  and  ten  miles  afoot  with 
me,  and  the  stony-hearted  villains  know  it  well  enough. 
A  plague  upon  't,  when  thieves  cannot  be  true  to  one 
another !  [They  whistle.]  Whew ! — A  plague  upon  you 
all !  Give  me  my  horse,  you  rogues :  give  me  my 
horse,  and  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  ye  fat-guts !  lie  down :  lay  thine  ear 
close  to  the  ground,  and  list  if  thou  canst  hear  the 
tread  of  travellers. 

Fal.  Have  you  any  levers  to  lift  me  up  again,  being 
down?  'Sblood !  I  '11  not  bear  mine  own  flesh  so  far 
afoot  again,  for  all  the  coin  in  thy  father's  exchequer. 
What  a  plague  mean  ye  to  colt*  me  thus  ? 

P.  Hen.  Thou  liest:  thou  art  not  colted^  thou  art 
uncolted. 

Fal.  I  pr'ythee,  good  prince  Hal,  help  me  to  my 
horse ;  good  king's  son. 

P.  Hen.  Out,  you  rogue !  shall  I  be  your  ostler? 

Fal.  Go,  hang  thyself  in  thine  own  heir-apparent 
garters !  If  I  be  ta'en,  I  '11  peach  for  this.  An  I  have 
not  ballads  made  on  you  all,  and  sung  to  filthy  tunes, 
let  a  cup  of  sack  be  my  poison :  when  a  jest  is  so  for 
ward,  and  afoot  too^I  hate  it. 

Enter  GADSHiUi. 

Gads.  Stand. 

Fal.  So  I  do,  against  my  will. 

Poins.  0 !  't  is  our  setter :  I  know  his  voice. 
Enter  Bardolph. 

Bard.  What'news? 

Gads.  Case  ye,  case  ye ;  on  with  your  visors :  there  'i 
money  of  the  king's  coming  down  the  hill;  't  is  going 
to  the  king's  exchequer. 

Fal.  You  lie,  you  rogue :  't  is  going  to  the  king's 
tavern. 

Gads.  There 's  enough  to  make  us  all. 

Fal.  To  be  hanged. 

P.  Hefi.  Sirs,  you  four  shall  front  them  in  the  nar« 
row  lane;  Ned  Poins  and  I  will  walk  lower:  if  they 
'scape  from  your  encounter,  then  they  light  on  us. 

Peto.  But  how  many  be  there  of  them  ? 

Gads.  Some  eight,  or  ten. 

Fal.  Zounds !  will  they  not  rob  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  coward,  sir  John  Paunch  ? 

Fal.  Indeed,  I  am  not  John  of  Gaunt,  your  grand- 
father ;  but  yet  no  coward,  Hal. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  we  leave  that  to  the  proof. 

Poins.  Sirrah  Jack,  thy  horse  stands  behind  the 
hedge :  when  thou  needeet  him,  there  thou  shalt  find 
him.    Farewell,  and  stand  fast. 

Fal.  Now  cannot  I  strike  him,  if  I  should  be  hanged. 

P.  Hen.  Ned,  [Aside  to  Poms.]  where  are  our  dis- 
guises? 

Potnj.  Here,  hard  by :  stand  close. 

[Exeunt  P.  Henry  and  Ponrs. 

Fal.  Now,  my  masters,  happy  man  be  his  dole*,  say 
I :  every  man  to  his  business. 

Enter  Travellers, 

1  Trav.  Come,  neighbour :  the  boy  shall  lead  our 
horses  down  the  hill ;  we  '11  walk  afoot  awhile,  and 
ease  our  legs. 

Thieves.  Standi 

Trav  Jesii  bless  us ! 

Fal.  Strike;  down  with  them:  cut  the  villain* 
throats.  Ah,  whorson  caterpillars  1  bacon-fed  knaves  I 
they  hate  us  youth :  down  with  them ;  fleece  them. 

1  Trav.  0 !  we  are  undone,  both  we  and  ours,  for  ever 


-A  cast  mamm  for  fvMerff.    >  tranqiiillitT  :  in  f.  e.    >  great  onaytn :  in  f.  e.    *  Of  old,  beliered  to  be  iBTidblef  ftom 
'&«it  teas,  in  frequent  om,  for  bootf.     *  A.  gummed  veWet,  being  mj  stiff,  fretted,  or  wore  rapidly.    *  Foot-mlf. 
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Fal.  Hang  ye,  gorbellied  knaves.    Are  ye  undone? 

No,  ye  fat  chuffs ;  I  would,  your  store  were  here.    On, 

bacons,  on !    What !  ye  knaves,  young  men  must  live. 

You  are  grand-jurors  are  ye  ?    We  '11  jure  ye,  i'  faith. 

[Exeunt  Fal.  ^c.  driving  the  TraveUers  out. 

Re-enter  Prince  Henrt  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  The  thieves  have  bound  the  true  men. 
Now  could  thou  and  I  rob  the  thieves,  and  go  merrily 
to  London,  it  would  be  argument  for  a  week,  laugliter 
for  a  month,  and  a  good  jest  for  ever. 

Poins,  Stand  close ;  I  hear  them  coming. 
Re-enter  Thieves, 

Fal.  Come,  my  masters ;  let  us  share,  and  then  to 
horse  before  dayl  An  the  prince  and  Poins  be  not  two 
arrant  cowards,  there 's  no  equity  stirring :  there 's  no 
more  valour  in  that  Poins,  than  in  a  wild  duck. 

P.  Hen.  Your  money.  [Rushing  out  upon  them. 

Poins.  Villains. 
[As  they  are  sharing,  the  Prince  and  Poins  set  upon 

them.    They  all  run  away,  and  Falstaff,  after  a  blow 

or  twOj  runs  away  too,  leaving  the  booty  behind' them.\ 

P.  Hen.  Got  with  much  ease.  Now  merrily  to  horse : 
The  thieves  are  scatterM,  and  possessed  with  fear 
So  strongly,  that  they  dare  not  meet  each  other ) 
Each  takes  his  fellow  for  an  officer. 
Away,  good  Ned.    Falstaff  sweats  to  death, 
And  lards  the  lean  earth  as  he  walks  along : 
Wer  't  not  for  laughing,  I  should  pity  him. 

Poins.  How  the  rogue  roarM  !  [Exeunt. 

^CENE  III.— Warkworth.    A  Room\n  the  Castle. 

Enter  Hotspur,  reading  a  Letter, 
^--^  But  for  mine  own  part,  my  lord,  I  could  be  well 
contented  to  be  there,  in  respect  of  the  love  I  bear 
your  house." — ^He  could  be  contented, — ^why  is  he  not 
then?  In  respect  of  the  love  he  bears  our  house : — 
he  shows  in  tlus,  he  loves  his  own  bam  better  than  he 
loves  our  house.  Let  me  see  some  more.  "  The  pur- 
pose you  undertake,  is  dangerous :" — Why,  that 's  cer- 
tain :  't  is  dangerous  to  take  a  cold,  to  sleep,  to  drink ; 
but  I  tell  you,  my  lord  fool,  out  of  this  nettle,  danger, 
we  '11  pluck  this  flower,  safety.  "  The  purpose  you 
undertake,  is  dangerous ;  the  friends  you  have  named, 
uncertain ;  the  time  itself  nnsorted,  and  your  whole 
plot  too  light  for  the  counterpoise  of  so  great  an  opptrai- 
tion." — Say  you  so,  say  you  so  ?  I  say  unto  you  again, 
you  are  a  shallow,  cowardly  hind,  and  you  lie.  What 
a  lackbrain  is  this !  By  the  Lord,  our  plot  is  a  good 
plot  as  ever  was  laid  :  our  friends  true  and  constant : 
a  good  plot  good  friends,  and  full  of  expectation :  an 
excellent  plot,  very  good  friends.  What  a  frosty- 
spirited  rogue  is  this  ?  Why,  my  lord  of  York  com- 
mends the  plot,  and  the  general  course  of  the  action. 
'Zounds !  and  I  were  now  by  this  rascal,  I  could  brain 
him  with  his  lady's  fan.  Is  there  not  my  father,  my 
uncle,  and  myself?  lord  Edmund  Mortimer,  my  lord 
of  York,  and  Owen  Glendower?  Is  there  not,  besides, 
the  Douglas  ?  Have  I  not  all  their  letters,  to  meet 
me  in  arms  by  the  ninth  of  the  next  month,  and  are 
they  not,  some  of  them,  set  forward  already  ?  What  a 
pagan  rascal  is  this !  an  infidel !  Ha  !  you  shall  see 
now.  in  very  sincerity  of  fear  and  cold  heart,  will  he 
to  the  king,  and  lay  open  all  our  proceedings.  Oh !  I 
oouhl  divide  myself,  and  go  to  buffets,  for  moving  such 
a  dish  of  skimmed  milk  ^ith  so  honourable  an  action. 
Hang  him  !  let  him  tell  the  king :  we  are  prepared. 
I  will  set  forward  to-night. 


Efder  Lady  Pxrct. 
How  now,  Kate  ?    I  must  leave  you  within  these  t^ 
hours. 

Lady.  0,  my  good  lord !  why  are  yon  thus  alone  ? 
For  what  offence  have  I  this  fortnight  been 
A  banish'd  woman  from  my  Harry's  bed? 
Tell  me,  sweet  lord,  what  is 't  that  takes  finom  thee 
Thy  stomach,  pleasure,  and  thy  golden  sleep  ? 
Why  dost  thou  bend  thine  eyes  upon  the  earth. 
And  start  so  often  when  thou  sit'st  alone  ? 
Why  hast  thou  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  cheeks, 
And  given  my  treasures,  and  my  rights  of  diee, 
To  thick-ey'd  musing,  and  curs'd  melancholy  ? 
In  thy  faint  sliunbers  I  by  thee  have  watch'd, 
And  heard  tliee  murmur  tales  of  iron  wars ; 
Speak  terms  of  manage  to  thy  bounding  steed ; 
Cry,  "  Courage  !~to  the  field !"    And  thon  baat  talk 
Of  sallies,  and  retires ;  of  trenches,  tents, 
Of  palisadoes,  frontiers,*  parapets ; 
Of  basilisks'  of  cannon,'  culverin  ;* 
Of  prisoners'  ransom,  and  of  soldiers  slain, 
And  all  th'  occurrents*  of  a  heady  fight. 
Thy  spirit  within  thee  hath  been  so  at  war. 
And  thus  hath  so  bestirr'd  thee  in  thy  sleep, 
That  beads  of  sweat  have  stood  upon  thy  brow, 
Like  bubbles  on  a  late  disturbed  stream : 
And  in  thy  face  strange  motions  have  appeared, 
Such  as  we  see  when  men  restrain  their  breath 
On  some  great  sudden  best.*    0 !  what  portents  i 
Some  heavy  business  hath  my  lord  in  hand,       [the« 
And  I  must  know  it,  else  he  loves  me  not. 

Hot,  What,  ho!  is  Gilliams  with  the  packet  gon 
Enter  Servant. 

Serv.  He  is,  my  lord,,  an  hour  ago. 

Hot.  Hath  Butler  brought  those  horses  fiom  i 
sheriff? 

Serv.  One  horse,  my  lord,  he  brought  even  now. 

Hot,  What  horse  ?  a  roan,  a  crop-ear,  is  it  not  ? 

Serv.  It  is,  my  lord. 

Hot.  That  roan  shall  be  my  throi 

Well,  I  will  back  him  straight :  0,  esperance  P 
Bid  Butler  lead  him  fbrth  into  the  park.    [Exit  Serva 

Lady.  But  hear  you,  my  lord. 

Hot.  What  say'st  thou,  my  lady? 

Lady.  What  is  it  carries  you  away  ? 

Hot.  Why  my  horse. 
My  love,  my  horse. 

Lady.  Out,  you  mad-headed  ape  1 

A  weasel  hath  not  such  a  deal  of  sple^ 
As  you  are  are  toss'd  with.    In  faith, 
I  '11  know  your  business^  Harry,  that  I  wilL 
I  fear,  my  brother  Mortimer  doth  stir 
About  his  title ;  and  hath  sent  for  you, 
To  line  his  enterprise :  but  if  you  go— 

Hot.  So  far  afoot,  I  shall  be  weary,  love. 

Lady.  Come,  come,  you  paraquito,  answer  ma 
Directly  unto  tnis  question  that  I  ask. 
In  faith,  I  '11  break  thy  little  finger,  Harry, 
An  if  thou  wilt  not  tell  me  all  things  tiiie. 

Hot,  Away! 
Away,  you  trifler !— Love? — ^I  love  thee  not, 
I  care  not  for  thee,  Kate.    This  is  no  world, 
To  play  with  mammets,*  and  to  tilt  with  lips : 
We  must  have  bloody  noses,  and  oraok'd  erowna, 
And  pass  them  current  too. — Gods  me,  my  horse  !— ^ 
What  say'st  thou,  Kate  ?  what  wouldat  thou  have  ^ 
me? 


1  The  fortiffeationt  protecting  frontien.    •  Welshed  nine  thoiuand  pounds  and  eanied  a  Vail  of  nzty.    *  Weighed  irrea  thoaaaad^  i 
•trrfed  a  br*!  of  tixtj.    *  Weighed  four  thoasandf  and  eazried  a  ball  of  eighteen.     •  ouirenti :  in  f.  e.    *  8o  the  tfottto;  tke  fclio :  h« 
1  he  matt  of  the  Perer  famiW.    •  Pnnttt,  dotU. 


Ihemott  of  the  Perej  familj.    •  Pupp€t$,  doiU. 
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Isdy.  Do  yon  not  lore  me  ?  do  you  not,  indeed  ? 
fell,  do  Dot  then :  for  ainoe  you  love  me  not, 
;rJl  not  lore  myself.     Do  you  not  love  me  ? 
>i}.  tell  me.  if  you  epeak  in  jest,  or  no  ? 

HU  Come,  to  the  park,  Kate* ;  wiit  thou  see  me  ride? 
Avi  wben  I  am  o*  horseback,  I  will  swear 
I  A^t  thee  infinitely.     But  hark  you,  Kate ; 
I  Qust  Dot  hare  you  henceforth  question  me 
\f ..  bcr  I  go,  nor  reason  whereabout. 
Trj'her  I  must,  I  must ;  and,  to  conclude, 
T:j  ereniog  must  I  leave  you,  gentle  Kate. 
1  bov  yoa  wige ;  but  yet  no  farther  wise 
Thu  Hany  Percy's  wife :  constant  you  are ; 
Bet  yet  a  woman :  and  for  secrecy, 
>a  iady  closer ;  for  I  well  believe 
Tbou  Tilt  not  utter  what  thou  dost  not  know ; 
hUtoUi  vill  I  trust  thee,  gentle  Kate. 

Wy.  How!  so  far? 

Bit.  Not  an  inch  farther.    But  hark  yon,  Kate  ? 
IT'.Oier  I  go,  thither  shall  you  go  too ; 
T(Hiiy  will  I  set' forth,  to-morrow  you. 
Will  this  eontent  yon,  Kate  ? 

Uhf.  It  must,  of  force.    [Exeunt 

SCENE  iy.~£aBtcheaf .    A  Room  in  the  Boar's 
Head  Tavern. 
Enter  Prinee  Hknrt  (md  Poiira. 

F.  Ha.  Ned,  pi'ythee,  come  out  of  that  fat  room, 
tt^  M  me  ^y  hand  to  laugh  a  little. 

fm.  Where  hast  been.  Hal  ? 

f  tin.  With  three  or  four  loggerheads,  amongst 
ftne  or  foor-eoore  hogsheads.  I  have  sounded  the 
vrry  base  string  of  humility.  Sirrah,  I  am  sworn 
\MSiT  to  a  leash  of  drawers,  and  can  call  them  all  by 
6cir  Christian  names,  a^— Tom,  Dick,  and  Francis. 
Ikj  take  it  already  upon  their  salvation,  that  though 
I  be  M  prince  of  Wales,  yet  I  am  the  king  of  cour- 
tly, mi  tell  me  flatly  I  am  no  proud  Jack,  like  Fal- 
FUf :  bat  a  Corinthian,  a  lad  of  mettle,  a  good  boy, 
|br  iht  lord,  so  they  call  me,)  and  when  I  am  king  of 
EkjoI  1  shall  command  all  the  good  lads  in  East- 
e)»{k.  They  call  drinking  deep,  dying  scarlet ;  and 
«t*5  Toa  breathe  in  your  wateriing"  they  cry  hem  !  and 
Isi  m  play  it  off. — ^To  conclude,  I  am  so  good  a  pro- 
fir:.i:t  in  one  quarter  of  an  hour,  that  I  can  drink  with 
us  inker  in  his  own  language  during  my  life.  I  tell 
tin  .Ned,  thou  hast  lost  much  honour  that  thou  wert 
bo;  vith  me  in  this  action.  But,  sweet  Ned, — to 
i^^^'ea  which  name  of  Ned,  T  give  thee  this  penny- 
wHi  of  sugar,  dapped  even  now  into  my  hand  by  an 
BB]ff.^kinker*  :  one  that  nevef  spake  other  English  in 
^  life,  than — ^^  Eight  shillings  and  sixpence,"  and — 
"  YoQ  we  weleome ;"  with  this  shrill  addition, — "  Anon. 
IK<B.  fir!  Score  a  pint  of  bastard  in  the  Half-moon," 
»»  Bat,  Ned,  to  drive  away  the  time  till  Falstaff 
WD'.I  prythee,  do  thou  stand  in  some  by-room,  while 
If.'WuQ  my  puny  drawer  to  what  end  he  gave  me 
H^^^aear:  and  do  thou  never  leave  calling — Francis  ! 
f^  hi«  tale  to  me  may  be  nothing  but — anon.  Step 
^^  lod  I  '11  show  thee  a  precedent. 

^«i.  Francis ! 

f  Hn.  Thou  art  perfect 

ffw.  Franda !  [Exit  PoiKS. 

Enter  Frakcis. 

f'sa.  inon,  anon,  sir. — Look  down  into  the  Pome- 
ffta-e.  Ralph. 

^  Hm.  Come  hither,  Francis. 

^»w.  My  lord. 


P.  Hen,  How  long  hast  thou  to  serve,  Francis  ? 

Fran.  Forsooth,  five  years,  and  as  much  as  to— 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  Fir. 

P.  Hen.  Five  years !  by  'r  lady,  a  long  lease  for  the 
clinking  of  pewter.  But,  Francis,  darest  thou  be  so 
valiant,  as  to  play  tho  coward  with  thy  indenture,  and 
to  show  it  a  fair  pair  of  heels,  and  ran  from  it  ?  ^ 

Fran.  0  lord,  sir !  I  '11  be  sworn  upon  all  the  books 
in  England,  I  could  find  it  in  my  heart. 

Potiu.  [Within.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  How  old  art  thou,  Francis  ?  [be— 

Pfun.  Let  me  see^-i-about  Michaelmas  next  I  shall 

Poins.  [Within.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  sir, — Pray  you,  stay  a  little,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Nay.  but  hark  you,  Francis.  For  the  sugar 
thou  gavest  me, — 't  was  a  pennyworth,  was 't  not  ? 

Fran.  0  lord,  sir  I  I  would  it  had  been  two. 

P.  Hen.  I  will  give  thee  for  it  a  thousand  pound : 
ask  me  when  thou  wilt,  and  thou  shalt  have  it. 

Poins.  [Wtthin.]  Francis! 

Fran.  Anon,  anon. 

P.  Hen.  Anon,  Francis  ?  No,  Francis ;  but  to-mor- 
row, Francis;  or,  Francis,  on  Thursday;  or,  indeed, 
Francis,  when  thou  wilt.    But,  Franci»—  . 

Fran.  My  lord? 

P.  Hen.  Wilt  thou  rob  this  leathern-jerkin,  crystal- 
button,  knot-pated,*  agate-ring,  puke*-etooking,  caddish- 
garter,  smooth-tongue,  Spanish-pouch, — 

Fran.  0  lord,  sir,  who  do  you  mean  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why  then,  your  brown  bastard*  is  your  only 
drink :  for,  look  you,^rancis,  your  white  canvas  dou- 
blet will  sully.  In  Barbary,  sir,  it  cannot  come  to  so 
much. 

Fran,  What,  sir? 

Poins,  [Within.]  Frauds! 

P.  Hen.  Away,  you  rogue  i  Dost  not  thou  hear 
them  call  ? 

[Here  they  both  call  him  ;  the  Drawer  stands  amaxedj 
not  Knowing  which  way  to  go. 
Enter  Vintner. 

Vint.  What !  stand'st  thou  still,  and  hear'st  sudi  a 
calling?  Look  to  the  guests  within.  [Exit  Frak.] 
My  lord,  old  sir  John,  with  half  a  doien  more,  are  at 
the  door :  shall  I  let  them  in  ? 

P.  Hen,  Let  them  alone  awhile,  and  then  open  tho 
door.     [Exit  Ftn/ner.]  Poins! 

*  Re-enter  Poins. 

Poins,  Anon,  anon,  sir. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  Falstaff  and  the  rest  of  the  thieves 
are  at  the  door.    Shall  wo  be  merry? 

Pot'iu.  As  merry  as  crickets,  my  lad.  But  hark  ye, 
what  cunning  match  have  you  made  with  this  jest  of 
the  drawer  ?  come,  what 's  the  issue  ? 

P.  Hen.  I  am  now  of  all  humours,  that  have  show'd 
themselves  humours,  since  the  old  days  of  goodman 
Adam  to  the  pupil  age  of  this  present  twelve  o'clock 
at  midnight.  {Re-enter  Francis,  with  Wine.]  What  '■ 
o'clock,  Francis  ? 

Fran,  Anon,  anon,  sir.  [Exit. 

P.  Hen.  That  ever  this  fellow  should  have  fewer 
words  than  a  parrot,  and  yet  the  son  of  a  woman !  His 
industry  is — ^up-stairs,  and  down-stairs ;  his  eloquence, 
the  parcel  of  a  reckoning.  I  am  not  yet  of  Peroy't 
mind,  the  Hotspur  of  the  North;  he  that  kills  me 
some  six  or  seven  dozen  of  Scots  at  a  breakfast,  waahes 
his  hands,  and  says  to  his  wife, — ^^  Fie  upon  this  quiei 


,  «>  ^  l«fk,  Kate :  Bot  ia  f .  •.    *  tak«  Vmth  la  roar  4iiakiBff.    *  Oae  who  wttm  driak,  a  4mimr,    «  Hariag  th«  hair  eat  oIom.    •  Pmm. 
*■»•.   ^  A  iixDBg  and  iwoat  ^pontM  1 
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life  ?  I  want  work."  "  O  my  sweet  Harry,"  says  she, 
**  How  many  hast  thou  killed  to-day  ?"  "  Give  ray  roan 
horae  a  drench,"  says  he,  and  answers.  "  Some  four- 
teen," an  hour  after ;  "  a  trifle,  a  trifle." — I  pr'ythce, 
call  in  Falstaff ;  I  '11  play  Percy,  and  that  damned  brawn 
shall  play  dame  Mortimer  his  wife.  ^^  Rivo !"  says  the 
drunkard.     Call  in  ribs,  call  in  tallow. 

Enter  Falstaff,  G/.oshill,  Bardolph,  and  P»to. 

Poifu.  Welcome,  Jack.     Where  hast  thou  been  ? 

Fal,  A  plague  of  all  cowards,  I  say,  and  a  vengeance 
too  !  marry,  and  amen  ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  boy. 
— Ere  I  lead  this  life  long,  I  '11  sew  nether-stocks,  and 
mend  them,  and  foot  them  too.  A  plague  of  all 
cowards  ! — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack,  rogue. — Is  there  no 
virtue  extant  ?  [He  drinks. 

P.  Hen.  Didst  thou  never  see  Titan  kiss  a  dish  of 
butter  ?  pitiful-hearted  Titan,  that  melted  at  the  sweet 
tale  of  the  sun !  if  thou  didst,  then  behold  that  com- 
pound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  here's  lime  in  this  sack  too:  there 
IS  nothing  but  roguery  to  be  found  in  villainous  man : 
yet  a  coward  is  worse  than  a  cup  of  sack  with  lime  in 
it ;  a  villainous  coward. — Go  thy  ways,  old  Jack :  die 
when  thou  wilt,  if  manhood,  good  manhood,  be  not  for- 
got upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  then  am  I  a  shotten 
herring*.  There  live  not  three  good  men  unhanged  in 
England,  and  one  of  them  is  fat,  and  grows  old  :  God 
help  the  while  !  a  bad  world,  I  say.  I  would  I  were  a 
weaver;  I  could  sing  psalms  or  any  thing.  A  plague 
of  all  cowards,  I  say  still. 

P.  Hen.  How  now.  wool-sack !  what  mutter  you? 

Fal.  A  king's  son  1  If  I  do  not  beat  th^e  out  of  thy 
kingdom  with  a  dagger  of  lath,  and  drive  al]  thy  sub- 
jects afore  thee  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  I  '11  never 
wear  hair  on  my  face  more.     You  prince  of  Wales ! 

P.  Hen.  Why,  you  whoreson  round  man,  what 's  the 
matter ! 

Fal.  Are  you  not  a  coward  ?  answer  me  to  that  ? 
and  Poins  there  ? 

Pains.  'Zounds  !  ye  fat  paunch,  and  ye  call  me  cow- 
ard, I  '11  stab  thee. 

Fal.  I  call  thee  coward !  I  '11  see  thee  damned  ere  I 
call  thee  coward ;  but  I  would  give  a  thousand  pound, 
I  could  run  as  fast  as  thou  canst.  You  are  straight 
enough  in  the  shoulders ;  you  care  not  who  sees  your 
back.  Call  you  that  backing  of  your  friends?  A 
plague  upon  such  backing !  give  me  them  that  will 
face  me. — Give  me  a  cup  of  sack :  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I 
dnmk  to-day. 

P.  Hen.  O  villain !  thy  lips  are  scarce  wiped  since 
thou  drunk'st  last. 

Fal.  All 's  one  for  that.  [He  drinks.]  A  plague  of  aU 
eowards,  still  say  I. 

P.  Hen.  What's  the  matter? 

Fal.  What's  the  matter?  there  be  four  of  us  here 
have  ta'en  a  thousand  pound  this  day  morning*. 

P.  Hen.  Where  is  it.  Jack !  where  is  it? 

Fal.  Where  is  it?  taken  from  us  it  is:  a  hundred 
upon  poor  four  of  us*. 

P.  Hen.  What,  a  hundred,  man? 

Fal.  I  am  a  rogue,  if  I  w«re  not  at  half-sword  with 
a  dozen  of  them  two  hours  together.  I  have  'scaped  by 
miracle.  I  am  eight  times  thrust  through  the  doublet : 
four  through  the  hose;  my  buckler  cut  through  and 
through ;  my  sword  hacked  like  a  hand-saw :  ecee  sig' 


num.  [Drawing  it.*]  I  neyer  dealt  better  since  I  wsi 
man :  all  would  not  do.  A  plague  of  all  ooi^ards  !- 
Let  them  speak :  if  they  speak  more  or  less  thaa  tniH 
they  are  villains,  and  the  sons  of  darkneES. 

P.  Hen.  Speak,  sirs :  how  was  it  ? 

Bard.  We  four  set  upon  some  dozen,— 

Fal.  Sixteen,  at  least,  my  lord. 

Bard.  And  bound  them. 

Peto.  No,  no,  they  were  not  bound. 

Fal.  You  rogue,  they  were  bound,  every  roan  < 
them ;  or  I  am  a  Jew  else,  an  Ebrew  Jew. 

Bard.  As  we  were  sharing,  some  six  or  seven  frei 
men  set  upon  us, — 

Fal.  And  unbound  the  rest,  and  then  come  in  tl 
other. 

P.  Hen.  What !  fought  ye  with  them  all  ? 

Fhl.  All?  I  know  not  what  ye  call  all^  but  if 
fought  not  with  flfty  of  them,  I  am  a  bunch  of  radi^^i 
if  there  were  not  two  or  three  and  fifty  upon  poor  o 
Jack,  then  am  I  no  two-legged  creature. 

P.  Hen.*  Pray  God,  you  have  not  murdered  some  i 
them. 

Fal.  Nay,  that 's  past  praying  for :  I  have  pepper 
two  of  them  :  two,  I  am  sure,  I  have  paid ;  two  rogti 
in  buckram  suits.  I  tell  thee  what,  Hal, — if  It 
thee  a  lie,  spit  in  my  faoe,  call  me  horse.  Thou  kno 
est  my  old  ward  :-7here  I  lay,  and  thus  I  bore  my  poL 
Four  rogues  in  buckram  let  drive  at  me, — 

P.  Hen.  What,  four  ?  thou  saidst  but  two  even  da 

Fal.  Four,  Hal ;  I  told  thee  four. 

Pains.  Ay,  ay,  he  said  four. 

Fal,  These  four  came  all  a-front,  and  mainly  thn 
at  me.  I  made  me  no  more  ado,  but  took  all  tfa 
seven  points  in  my  target,  thus. 

P.  Hen.  Seven  ?  why,  there  were  but  four  e^ 
now. 

Fal.  In  buckram. 

Poins.  Ay,  four  in  buckram  suits. 

Fal.  Seven,  by  these  hilts,  or  I  am  a  yillain  else. 

P.  Hen.  IVythee,  let  him  alone :  we  shall  have  n 
anon.  [To  Pou 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  me,  Hal  ? 

P.  Hen.  Ay,  and  mark  thee  too,  Jack. 

Fal.  Do  so,  for  it  is  worth  the  listening  to.  Tk 
nine  in  buckram,  that  I  told  thee  of, — 

P.  Hen.  So,  two  more  already. 

Fal.  Their  points  being  broken,— 

Poins.  Down  fell  their  hose.^ 

Fal,  Began  to  give  me  gnftmd ;  but  I  followed 
close,  came  in,  foot  and  hand,  and  with  a  thou 
seven  of  the  eleven  I  paid. 

P.  Hen.  0  monstrous !  eleven  buokram  men  gn 
out  of  two. 

Fal,  But,  as  the  devil  would  have  it,  three  misbe 
ten  knaves,  in  Kendal-green,  came  at  my  back,  an< 
drive  at  me ; — ^for  it  was  so  dark,  Hal,  that  thoa  oou 
not  see  thy  hand. 

P.  Hen,  These  lies  are  like  the  father  that  be 
them;  gross  as  a  mountain;  open,  palpable.  V 
thou  clay-brained  guts,  thou  knotty-paied  fool,  1 
whoreson,  obscene,  greasy  tallow-keeeh.*— 

Fal.  What!  art  thou  mad?  art  thou  mad?  is 
the  truth,  the  truth? 

P.  Hen,  Why,  how  oonldst  thou  know  theae  roc 
Kendal  green,  when  it  was  so  dark  thoa  oikuldsl 
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lee  thy  hand?  oome,  tell  us  your  reajon:  what  sayest 
CKHi  to  this  ? 

Poins.  Come,  your  reason,  Jack,  your  reason. 

Fd.  What,  upon  compulsion  ?  No ;  were  I  at  the 
itrtppado^  or  all  the  racks  in  the  world,  I  would  not 
[ill  foa  on  compulsion.  Give  you  a  reason  on  oompul- 
(mI  if  reasons  were  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  I  would 
lire  no  man  a  reason  upon  compulsion,  I. 

P.  Hen.  I'll  be  no  longer  guilty  of  tlus  sin :  this  san- 
caioe  ooward,  this  bed-presser,  this  horse-back-breaker, 
tj>  huge  hill  of  flesh; — 

Fd.  Away,  you  starveling,  you  elf-skin*,  you  dried 
setiVtongue,  bull's  pizzle.  you  stock-fish, — 0,  for 
Itrath  to  utter  what  is  like  thee  ! — ^you  tailor's  yard, 
f^n  sheaih,  yon  bow-case,  you  vile  standing-tuck ;-~ 

P.  Hen.  Well,  breathe  awhile,  and  then  to  it  again; 
lod  vhen  thou  hast  tired  thyself  in  base  comparisons, 
^etr  me  speak  but  this. 

foins.  Mark,  Jack. 

P. Hen.  We  two  saw  yon  four  set  on  four;  you 
l»aiMi  them,  and  were  masters  of  their  wealth. — Mark 
DOT.  bow  plain  a  tale  shall  put  you  down. — Then  did 
ve  tvo  set  on  you  four,  and,  with  a  word,  out-fac'd  you 
ntxb  -^ir  prize,  and  have  it :  yea,  and  can  show  it  you 
kit  in  uw  bouse. — And.  Falstaff,  you  carried  your  guts 
ivayas  nimbly,  with  as  quick  dexterity,  and  roared  for 
icerey.  uid  still  ran  and  roared,  as  ever  I  heard  bull- 
etlf.  What  a  slave  art  thou,  to  hack  thy  sword  as  thou 
htsi  done,  and  then  say,  it  was  in  fight !  What  trick, 
wtil  dciice,  what  starting-hole,  canst  thou  now  find 
&SL  to  hide  thee  from  this  open  and  apparent  shame  ? 
^   Poms.  Come,  let  'a  hear,  Jack:  what  trick  hast  thou 

E0V? 

Fd.  By  the  Lord,  I  knew  ye,  as  well  as  he  that 
Bade  ye.  Why,  hear  ye,  my  masters :  was  it  for  me 
a  kiU  the  heir  apparent  ?  Should  I  turn  upon  the  true 
pnace  ?  Why,  thou  knowest,  I  am  as  valiant  as  Her- 
ak^:  bat  beware  instinct :  the  lion  will  not  touch  the 
&»  prisee.  Instinct  is  a  great  matter ;  I  was  a  cow- 
vd  on  iofitinct.  I  shall  think  the  better  of  myself  and 
itte. during  my  life;  I,  for  a  valiant  lion,  and  thou  for 
ttnie  prinee.  But,  by  the  Lord,  lads,  I  am  glad  you 
fc»Te  the  money. — Hostess,  clap  to  the  doors :  watch 
t»>&i|ht,  pray  to-morrow.— ^Gallants,  lads,  boys,  hearts 
!^.  fold,  all  the  titles  of  good  fellowship  come  to  you ! 
Wba !  shall  we  be  merry  ?  shall  we  have  a  play  ex- 
teaporf? 

P.  Hen.  Content; — and  the  argument  shall  be,  thy 
nmaijig  away. 
/<:i.  Ah !  no  more  of  that,  Hal,  an  thou  lovest  me. 

Enter  Hostess. 
&tt.  0  Jesn !     My  lord  the  prince,— 
P.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lady  the  hostess !  what  say'st 
in  to  me? 

^.  Marry,  my  lord,  there  is  a  nobleman  of  the 
«An  at  door  would  i^>eak  with  you :  he  Ba3rs,  he  comes 
Im  ytm  father. 

P  Hen.  Give  him  aa  much  as  will  make  him  a  royal 
e^'.  and  send  him  back  again  to  my  mother. 
I    Fd.  What  manner  of  man  is  he  ? 

Half.  An  old  man. 
I    fa\  What  doth  gravity  out  of  his  bed  at  midnight  ? 
^11 1  give  him  his  answer  ? 
>   P  Hen.  Pr'ythee,  do,  Jack. 

^   M  Faith,  and  I  Ul  send  him  packing.  [Exit, 

,    ?  Hen.  Now,  sirs ;  by  'r  lady,  you  fought  fair ; — so 
I^Jtra^Peto; — so  did  you,  Bardolph:  you  are  lions 


too,  you  ran  away  upon  instinot,  you  will  not  tomb 
the  true  prince,  no  :— fie ! 

Bard.  'Faith,  I  ran  when  I  saw  others  run. 

P.  Hen.  'Faith,  tell  me  now  in  earnest :  how  came 
FalstafTs  sword  so  hacked? 

Peto.  Why,  he  hacked  it  with  his  dagger,  and  said, 
he  would  swear  truth  out  of  England,  but  he  would 
make  you  believe  it  was  done  in  fight;  and  persuaded 
us  to  do  the  like. 

Bard.  Yea,  and  to  tickle  our  noses  with  spear  grass, 
to  make  them  bleed :  and  then  to  beslubber  our  gar- 
ments with  it,  and  to  swear  it  was  the  blood  of  true 
men.  I  did  that  I  did  not  this  seven  year  before;  I 
blushed  to  hear  his  monstrous  devices. 

P.  Hen.  0  villain !  thou  stolest  a  cup  of  sack  eighteen 
years  ago,  and  wert  taken  with  the  manner*,  and  ever 
since  thou  hast  blushed  extempore.  Thou  hadst  fire 
and  sword  on  thy  side,  and  yet  thou  ran'st  away :  what 
instinct  hadst  thou  for  it? 

Bard.  My  lord,  do  you  see  these  meteors  ?  do  yon 
behold  these  exhalations? 

P.  Hen.  I  do. 

Bard.  What  think  you  they  portend  ? 

P.  Hen.  Hot  livers  and  cold  purses. 

Bard.  Choler.  my  lord,  if  rightly  taken. 

P.  Hen.  No,  if  rightly  taken,  halter. 
Re-enter  Falstapf. 
Here  comes  lean  Jack;  here  comes  bare-bone.    How 
now,  my  sweet  creature  of  bombast  !*    How  long  is 't 
ago.  Jack,  since  thou  sawest  thy  own  knee  ? 

Fal.  My  own  knee  ?  when  I  was  about  thy  years, 
Hal,  I  was  not  an  eagle's  talon  in  the  waist ;  I  could 
have  crept  into  any  alderman's  thumb-ring:  a  plague 
of  sighing  and  grief!  it  blows  a  man  up  like  a  bladder. 
There's  villainous  news  abroad:  here  was  sir  John 
Bracy  from  your  father :  you  must  to  the  court  in  the 
morning.  That  same  mad  fellow  of  the  north,  Percy ; 
and  he  of  Wales,  that  gave  Amaimon  the  bastinado, 
and  made  Lucifer  cuckold,  and  swore  the  devil  hii 
true  liegeman  upon  the  cross  of  a  Welsh  hook*, — ^what, 
a  plague,  call  you  him  ?—  , 

Poins.  O!  Glendower. 

FaJ.  Owen,  Owen:  the  same;  and  his  son-in-law, 
Mortimer ;  and  old  Northumberland ;  and  that  sprightly 
Scot  of  Scots,  Douglas,  that  runs  o'  horseback  up  a  hill 
perpendicular. 

P.  Hen.  He  that  rides  at  high  speed,  and  with  his 
pistol  kills  a  sparrow  flying. 

Fal.  You  have  hit  it. 

P.  Hen.  So  did  he  never  the  sparrow. 

Fal.  Well,  that  rascal  hath  good  mettle  in  him;  he 
will  not  run. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  what  a  rascal  art  thou,  then,  to  pimiae 
him  so  for  running  ? 

Fal.  Cy  horseback,  ye  cuckoo!  but,  afoot,  he  will 
not  budge  a  foot. 

P.  Hen.  Yes,  Jack,  upon  instinct. 

Fal.  I  grant  ye,  upon  instinct.  Well,  he  is  there 
too,  and  one  Mordake,  and  a  thousand  blue-caps  more. 
Worcester  is  stolen  away  to-night;  thy  father^t  beard 
is  turned  white  with  the  news :  yon  may  buy  land  now 
as  cheap  as  stinking  mackerel. 

P.  HerA  Why  then,  it  is  like,  if  there  oome  a  hoi 
June,  and  this  civil  bnfieting  hold,  we  shall  buy 
maidenheads  as  they  buy  hob-nails,  by  the  hundred. 

Fal.  By  the  mass,  lad,  thou  sayest  true ;  it  is  like, 
we  shaU  have  good  trading  that  way^ — ^But,  tell  me, 
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Hal.  art  thou  not  horribly  afeard?  thoa  being  heir 
apparent,  coold  the  world  pick  thee  out  three  snoh 
enemies  again,  as  that  fiend  Douglas,  that  spirit  Percy, 
and  that  devil  Glendower?  Art  thoa  not  horribly 
afraid  ?  doth  not  t^y  b.ood  thrill  at  it? 

P.  Hen.  Not  a  whit,  i'  faith :  I  lack  tome  of  thy 
instinct. 

Fal.  Well,  thou  wilt  be  horribly  chid  to-morrow, 
when  thou  comest  to  thy  father:  if  thou  love  me, 
practise  an  answer. 

P.  Hen.  Do  thou  stand  for  my  father,  and  examine 
me  upon  the  particulars  of  my  life. 

Fal.  Shall  I?  content.— This  chair  shall  bemysUte, 
this  dagger  my  sceptre,  and  this  cushion  my  crown. 

P.  Hen.  Thy  state  is  taken  for  a  joint-stool,  thy 
golden  sceptre  for  a  leaden  dagger,  and  thy  precious 
rich  crown  for  a  pitiful  bald  crown ! 

Fal.  Well,  an  the  fire  of  grace  be  not  quite  out  of 
thee,  now  shalt  thou  be  moved .^-Give  me  a  cup  of 
sack,  to  make  mine  eyes  look  red,  that  it  may  be 
thought  I  have  wept ;  for  I  must  speak  in  passion,  and 
1  will  do  it  in  king  Gambyses^'  vein. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  is  my  leg.* 

Fal.  And  here  is  my  speech. — Stand  aside,  nobility. 

Host.  O,  Jesu !  this  is  excellent  sport,  i'  faith. 

Fal.  Weep  not,  sweet  queen,  for  trickling  tears  are 
vain. 

Host.  O,  the  father !  how  he  holds  his  countenance. 

Fal.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  convey  my  tristful'  queen. 
For  tears  do  stop  the  flood-gates  of  her  eyes. 

Host.  O,  Jesu  !  he  doth  it  as  like  one  of  these  har- 
lotry players  as  ever  I  see. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  pint-pot !  peace,  good  ticUe-brain  ! 
-^Harry,  I  do  not  only  marvel  where  thou  spendest 
thy  time,  but  also  how  thou  art  accompanied:  for 
though  the  camomile,  the  more  it  is  trodden  on,  the 
faster  it  grows,  so*  youth,  the  moro  it  is  wasted,  the 
sooner  it  wean  That  thou  art  my  son,  I  have  partly 
thy  mother's  word,  partly  my  own  opinion ;  but  chiefly, 
a  villainous  trick  of  thine  eye,  and  a  foolish  hanging  of 
thy  nether  lip,  that  doth  warrant  me.  If,  then,  thou 
be  son  to  me,  here  lies  the  point — ^why,  being  son  td 
me,  art  thou  to  pointed  at?  Shall  the  blessed  sun  of 
heaven  prove  a  micher*,  and  eat  blackberries  ?  a  ques- 
tion not  to  be  atked.  Shall  the  sun  of  England  prove 
a  thief,  and  take  purses?  a  question  to  be  asked. 
There  is  a  thing,  Harry,  which  thou  hast  often  heard 
of,  and  it  is  known  to  many  in  our  land  by  the  name 
of  pitch :  this  pitch,  as  ancient  writers  do  report,  doth 
defile :  so  doth  the  company  thou  keepest ;  for,  Harry, 
now  I  do  not  speak  to  thee  in  drink,  but  in  tears ; 
not  in  {Measure,  but  in  passion ;  not  in  words  only,  but 
in  woes  also. — And  yet  there  is  a  virtuous  man,  whom 
I  have  often  noted  in  thy  company,  but  I  know  not  his 
name. 

P.  Hen.  What  manner  of  man,  an  it  like  your 
majesty  ? 

Fal.  A  goodly*  portly  man  i'  faith,  and  a  corpulent: 
of  a  cheerful  look,  a  pleasing  eye,  and  a  most  noble 
carriage :  and,  as  I  think,  his  age  some  fifty,  or,  by'r 
lady,  inclining  to  threescore,  and  now  I  remember  me. 
his  name  is  Falstaff*:  if  that  man  should  be  lewdly 
given,  he  deceiveth  me ;  for,  Harry,  [  see  virtue  in  his 
looks.  If  then  the  tree  may  be  known  by  the  fruit,  as 
the  fruit  by  the  tree  then  peremptorily  I  speak  it, 
there  is  virtue  in  that  Falstafi*:  him  keep  with,  the 


rest  banish.    And  tell  me,  now,  thou  nau^ty  rmtk/t^ 
tell  me,  where  hast  thou  been  this  month  ? 

P.  Hen.  Dofit  thou  speak  like  a  king?  Do  thoa 
stand  for  me,  and  I  '11  play  my  father. 

Fal.  Depose  me  ?  if  thou  dost  it  half  so  gravely,  so 
majestically,  both  in  word  and  matter,  hang  me  up  by 
the  heels  for  a  rabbiUsucker',  or  a  poulterer's  hare. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  here  I  am  set. 

Fal.  And  here  I  stand. — Judge,  my  masters. 

P.  Hen.  Now,  Harry !  whence  come  you  ? 

Fal.  My  noble  lord,  from  Eastcheap. 

P.  Hen.  The  complaints  (  hear  of  thee  are  grievous. 

Fal.  'Sblood,  my  lord,  they  are  false.— Nay,  I'll 
tickle  thee  for  a  young  prince,  i'  faith. 

P.  Hen.  Swearest  thou,  ungracious  boy  ?  henceforth 
ne'er  look  on  me.  Thou  art  violently  carried  away 
from  grace :  there  is  a  devil  haunts  thee,  in  the  like- 
ness of  a  fat  old  man :  a  tun  of  man  is  thy  companion. 
Why  dost  thou  converse  with  that  hulk*  of  humours 
that  bolting-hutch  of  beastliness,  that  swoln  parcel  of 
dropsies,  that  huge  bombard*  of  sack,  that  stuffed 
cloak-bag  of  guts,  that  roasted  Manningtree-ox^*,  with 
the  pudding  in  his  belly,  that  reverend  vice,  that  grey 
iniquity,  that  father  ruffian,  that  vanity  in  ,«*«  ? 
Wherein  is  he  good,  but  to  taste  sack  and  drink  it  ? 
wherein  neat  and  cleanly,  but  to  carve  a  capon  and 
eat  it  ?  wherein  cunning'*,  but  in  craft  ?  wherein  crafty, 
but  in  villainy  ?  wherein  villainous,  but  in  all  thingi  r 
wherein  worthy,  but  in  nothing  ? 

Fal.  I  would  your  grace  would  take  me  whh  you;** 
whom  means  your  grace  ? 

P.  Hen.  That  villainous  abominable  misleader  of 
youth,  Falstaff*,  that  old  white-bearded  Sataa. 

Fal.  My  lord,  the  man  I  know. 

P.  Hen.  I  know  thou  dost. 

Fal.  But  to  say,  I  know  more  harm  in  him  than  in 
myself,  were  to  say  more  than  I  know.  That  be  ii 
old,  the  more  the  pity,  his  white  hairs  do  witness  it : 
but  that  he  is,  saving  your  reverence,  a  whoremaster. 
that  I  utterly  deny.  If  sack  and  sugar  be  a  fkult,  God 
help  the  wicked !  If  to  be  old  and  merry  be  a  sin, 
then  many  an  old  host  that  I  know,  is  damned  :  if  to 
be  fat  be  to  be  hated,  then  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  are  to 
be  loved.  No,  my  good  lord :  banish  Peto,  banish 
Bardolph,  banish  Poins ;  but  for  sweet  Jack  Falstaffl 
kind  Jack  Falstaff*,  true  Jack  Falstaff;  valiant  Jack 
Falstaff*,  and,  therefore  more  valiant,  being,  as  he  is, 
old  Jack  Falstafi;  banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company, 
banish  not  him  thy  Harry's  company :  banish  plump 
Jack,  and  banish  all  the  world. 

P.  Hen.  I  do.  I  will.  [A  knocking  heard, 

[Exeunt  Hostess^  Francis,  and  Bardolph. 
Re-enter  Bardolph,  running. 

Bard.  0 !  my  lord,  my  lord  !  the  sheriff,  with  a  mofi 
monstrous  watch,  is  at  the  door. 

Fal.  Out,  you  rogue !  play  out  the  play :  I  have 
much  to  say  in  the  behalf  of  that  Falstafil 
Re-enter  Hostess. 

Host.  0  Jesu  !  my  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

P.  Hen.  Heigh,  heigh !  the  devil  rides  upon  a  fiddle- 
stick.   What 's  the  matter  ? 

Host.  The  sheriff*  and  all  the  watch  are  at  the  door 
they  are  come  to  search  the  house.  Shall  I  let  them  in? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal  ?  never  call  a  true  piece  of 
gold  a  counterfeit :  thou  art  essentially  mad,  without 
seeming  so. 
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p.  HoL  And  thou  a  natural  coward,  without  instinct. 

Fdi.  I  deny  ynur  major.  If  you  will  deny  the 
^nS,»'j  if  not,  let  him  enter:  if  I  become  not  a 
cart  as  well  u  mother  man,  a  plague  on  my  bringing 
gp.  I  hope  I  shall  as  soon  be  strangled  with  a  halter 
«  another. 

?  Hen.  Go,  hide  thee  behind  the  arras' : — ^the  rest 
fiik  up  ahove.  Now,  my  masters,  for  a  true  face,  and 
aeoodcoBBcience. 

Fd.  Both  which  I  haye  had ;  but  their  date  is  oat, 
iiid  therefore  I  '11  hide  me. 

[Exeunt  all  but  the  Prince  and  Pkto.* 

P.  Hen.  Call  in  the  sheriff. 

Enter  Sheriff  and  Carrier. 
Now.  master  sheriff,  what 's  your  will  with  me  ? 

Sker.  Firat,  pardon  me,  my  lord.    A  hue  and  cry 
Hath  foUow'd  certain  men  unto  this  house. 

P  HoL  What  men  ? 

&r.  OoBof  them  is  well  known,  my  gracious  lord ; 
A  £TW8  fat  man. 

C&r.  As  fat  as  butter. 

P.  Hen,  The  man,  I  do  assure  you,  is  not  here, 
For  I  myaelf  at  this  time  have  employed  him. 
laL  iherifij  I  wiii  engage  my  word  to  thee, 
That  I  will,  by  to-morrow  dinner-t^me. 
S*tti  him  to  answer  thee,  or  any  man. 
For  any  thing  he  shall  be  charg'd  withal : 
And  K>,  let  me  entreat  you,  leave  the  house. 

Sker,  I  will,  my  lord.     There  are  two  gentlemen 
Bm  m  this  robbery  lost  three  hundred  marks. 


P.  Hen.  It  may  be  so :  if  he  have  robb'd  these  i 
He  fthall  be  answerable ;  and  so,  farewell. 

Sher.  Good  night,  my  noble  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  think  it  is  good  morrow,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  think  it  be  two  o'clock. 

[Exeunt  Sheriff  and  Carrier, 

P.  Hen.  This  oily  rascal  is  known  as  well  as  Paui's 
Go,  call  him  forth. 

Peto.  Falstaff! — ^fast  asleep  behind  the  arras,  and 
snorting  like  a  horse. 

P.  Hen.  Hark,  how  hard  he  fetches  breath.    Search 
his  pockets.  [Pjbto  .searches. ]  What  hast  thou  found  ? 

Peto.  Nothing  but  papers,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Let 's  see  what  they  be :  read  them. 

Peto.  [Reads.]  Item,  A  capon, 2s.  2d. 

Item,  Sauce Ad. 

Itemj  Sack,  two  gallons, 5s.  Sd. 

Item,  Anchovies,  and  sack  after  supper,      .    .  25.  6d. 
Item,  Bread, ob.* 

P.  Hen.  0  monstrous !  but  one  half-pennyworth  of 
bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack  !— What  there  is 
else,  keep  close :  we  '11  read  it  at  more  advantage.  There 
let  him  sleep  till  day.  I  '11  to  the  court  in  the  mommg 
wh  vast  all  to  the  wars,  and  thy  place  shall  be  honour- 
able. I  '11  procure  this  fat  rogue  a  charge  of  foot ;  and. 
I  know,  his  death  will  be  a  march  of  twelve-score. 
The  money  shall  be  paid  back  agaiu  with  advantage 
Be  with  me  betimes  in  the  morning;  and  so  good  mor* 
row,  Peto. 

Peto.  Good  morrow,  good  my  lord.  [Exeunt, 
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Liter  HoTSPTX,  WoRCKSTCR,  MoRTiMKR,  ond  Glsm- 

DOWKR. 

)hri.  These  promises  are  fair,  the  parties  sure, 
AM  our  indaetion*  full  of  prosperous  hope. 

Hnk  Lord  Mortimer,  and  consm  Glendower,  will 
TN  sit  down  ? — And,  uncle  Worcester. — ^A  plague 
opoB  It !  1  have  forgot  the  map. 

Oieiid.  No,  here  it  is. 

h.  eoofis  Percy ;  sit,  good  cousin  Hotspur ; 
For  by  that  name  as  oft  as  Lancaster 
M  fpeak  of  you, 

Rj  cheek  looks  pale,  and  with  a  rising  sigh 
Be  wisheth  you  in  heaven. 

H(tt.  And  you  in  hell,  as  often  as  he  hears  Owen 
Gkodower  spoke  of. 

Olmd.  I  cannot  blame  him :  at  my  nativity, 
TV  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes, 
(^bunking  eressets* ;  and  at  my  birth, 
T:£  frame  and  huge*  foundation  of  the  earth 
&i^'d  like  a  coward. 

Hat.  Why,  so  it  would  have  done  at  the  same  season, 
if  yoor  mother's  cat  had  but  kitten'd,  though  yourself 
^  aerer  heen  bom. 

Ohd.  I  say,  the  earth  did  shake  when  I  was  bom. 
^  Hi.  And  I  say  the  earth  was  not  of  my  mind, 
i^T<«  EQppose  as  fearing  you  it  shook. 

OM.  The  hearena  were  all  on  fire;  the  earth  did 
tremble. 


Hot.  0 !  then  the  earth  shook  to  see  the  heavem  m 
fire. 
And  not  in  fear  of  your  nativity. 
Diseased  nature  oftentimes  breaks  forth 
In  strange  eruptions :  oft  the  teeming  earth 
Is  with  a  kind  of  cholic  pinoh'd  and  vei'd 
By  the  imprisoning  of  unruly  wind 
Within  her  womb  :  which,  for  enlargement  striving 
Shakes  the  old  beldame  earth,  and  topples  down 
Steeples,  and  moss-grown  towers.     At  your  birth, 
Our  grandam  earth,  having  this  distemperaiture, 
In  passion  shook. 

GUnd.  Cousin,  of  many  men 

I  do  not  bear  these  crossings.    Give  me  leave 
To  tell  you  once  again. — that  at  my  birth, 
The  front  of  heaven  was  full  of  fiery  shapes ; 
The  goats  ran  from  the  mountains,  and  the  herds 
Were  strangely  clamorous  in  the  frighted  fields. 
These  signs  have  mark'd'  me  extraordinary, 
And  all  the  courses  of  my  lifo  do  show, 
I  am  not  in  the  roll  of  common  men. 
Where  is  he  living,^-clipp'd  in  with  the  sea 
That  chides  the  banks  of  England,  Scotland,  Wales  «^ 
Which  calls  me  pupil,  or  hath  read  to  me  ? 
And  bring  him  out,  that  is  but  woman's  son, 
Can  trace  me  in  the  tedious  ways  of  art, 
And  hold  me  pace  in  deep  experiments. 

Hot.  I  think,  there  is  no  man  speaks  better  Wels^. 
I  '11  to  dinner. 

Mort.  Peace,  cousin  Percy !  you  will  make  him  mad 

GUnd.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 


'1W  mm  w  Qsnally  IniBf  «t  wdm  difturat  ftom  th*  waU.     •  Than  !b  ao  dlrtotioa  ia  th«  old  mvIm,  raeniit  Brll.     8«lMMra«ai 
o-ant  PkTo  UkM  fMrt ;  mod.  ada.  ebance  the  Bam«  hen  and  in  th«  rest  of  th«  Kane,  to  Poins.     >  OMum.  th«  old  mo^a  of  aotinc  * 
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Hot.  Why,  10  can  I,  or  so  can  any  man ; 
But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them  ?       ^ 

Glend.  Why,  I  can  teach  you,  cousin,  to  oommand 
the  devil. 

Hot,  And  I  can  teach  thee,  coz,  to  shame  the  devil, 
By  telling  truth  .  tell  truth,  and  shame  the  devil. — 
If  thou  have  power  to  raise  him,  bring  him  hither. 
And  [  '11  be  sworn,  I  have  power  to  shame  him  hence. 
0 !  while  you  live,  tell  truth,  and  ihame  the  devil. 

MoTt.  Come,  come ; 
No  more  of  this  unprofitable  chat. 

Glend.  Three  times  hath  Henry  Bolingbroke  made 
head 
Against  my  power :  thrice  from  the  banks  of  Wye, 
And  sandy-bottomed  Severn,  have  I  sent  him 
Bootless  home,  and  weather-beaten  back. 

Hot.  Home  without  boots,  and  in  foul  weather  too  ! 
How  'scap'd  he  agues,  in  the  devils  name  ? 

Glend.  Oome,  here  's  the  map :  shall  we  divide  our 
right, 
According  to  our  three-fold  order  ta'en  ? 

Mort.  The  archdeacon  hath  divided  it  I 

Into  three  limits,  very  equally. 
England,  from  Trent  and  Severn  hitherto, 
By  south  and  east  is  to  my  part  assigned : 
All  westward,  Wales,  beyond  the  Severn  shore, 
And  all  the  fertile  land  within  that  bound, 
To  Owen  Glendower : — and,  dear  coz,  to  you 
The  remnant  northward,  lying  off  from  Trent. 
And  our  indentures  tripartite  are  drawn, 
Which  being  sealed  interchangeably, 
(A  business  that  this  night  may  execute) 
To-morrow,  couiin  Percy,  you,  and  I, 
Vnd  my  good  lord  of  Worcester,  will  set  forth, 
To  meet  your  father,  and  the  Scottish  power, 
As  is  appointed  us,  at  Shrewsbury. 
My  father  Glendower  is  not  ready  yet, 
Nor  shall  we  need  his  help  these  fourteen  days.^ 
Within  that  space  you  may  have  drawn  together 

[To  Glendower. 

ia>  tenants,  friends,  and  neighbouring  gentlemeu. 

Glend.  A  shorter  time  shall  send  me  to  you,  lords; 
And  in  my  conduct  shall  your  ladies  come  : 
From  whom  you  now  must  steal,  and  take  no  leave ; 
For  there  will  be  a  world  of  water  shed. 
Upon  the  parting  of  your  wives  and  you. 

Hot.  Methinks,  my  moiety^,  north  from  Burton  here. 
In  quantity  equals  not  one  of  yours. 
See,  how  this  river  comes  me  cranking  in, 
And  cuts  me  from  the  best  of  all  my  land 
A  huge  half-moon,  a  monstrous  cantle'  out. 
I  Ul  have  the  curr*»nt  in  this  place  damm'd  up, 
And  here  the  snug  and  silver  Trent  shall  run. 
In  a  new  channel,  fair  and  evenly : 
It  shall  not  wind  with  such  a  deep  indent, 
To  rob  me  of  so  rich  a  bottom  here. 

Glend.  Not  wind  ?  it  shall ;  it  must :  you  see,  it  doth. 

Mort.  Yea,  but  mark,  how  he  bears  his  course,  and 
runs  me  up 
With  like  advantage  on  the  other  side ; 
Gelding  the  opposed  continent,  as  much 
A«  on  the  other  side  it  takes  from  you. 

Wot,  Yea,  but  a  little  charge  will  trench  him  here, 
And  on  this  north  side  win  this  cape  of  land ; 
And  then  he  runs  all  straight  and  evenly*. 

Hot.  I  '11  have  it  so :  a  little  charge  will  do  it. 


WiUnoiyoa? 


Glend,  I  will  not  have  it  alter'd. 

Hot, 

Glend,  No,  ncr  yoa  shall  not. 

Hot.  Whc  shall  say  me  mt7 

Glend.  Why,  that  will  I. 

Hot.  Let  me  not  understand  yon  thea 

Speak  it  in  Welsh.  ^ 

Glend,  I  can  speak  English,  lord,  as  well  as  yoo, 
For  I  was  traiu'd  up  in  the  English  court ; 
Where,  being  but  young,  I  framed  to  the  harp 
Many  an  English  ditty,  lovely  well, 
And  gave  the  tongue  a  helpful  ornament ; 
A  virtue  that  was  never  seen  i]>you. 

Hot.  Marry,  and  I  'm  glad  of  it  with  all  my  hean 
I  had  rather  be  a  kitten,  and  cry  mew, 
Than  one  of  these  same  metre  ballad-mongers : 
I  had  rather  hear  a  brazen  can'stick*  tum'd, 
Or  a  dry  wheel  grate  on  the  axle-tree ; 
And  that  would  set  my  teeth  nothing  on  edge, 
Nothing  so  much  as  mincing  poetiy. 
'T  is  like  the  foro'd  gait  of  a  shuffling  nag. 

Glend.  Come,  you  shall  have  Trent  tum'd. 

Hot.  I  do  not  care. 

I  '11  give  thrice  so  much  land  to  any  well-desertin| 

friend ; 

But,  in  the  way  of  bargain,  mark  ye  me, 
I  '11  cavil  on  the  ninth  part  of  a  hair. 
Are  the  indentures  drawn?  shall  we  be  gone? 

Glend,  The  moon  shines  fair,  you  may  away  by  nigK- 
I  '11  haste  the  writer,  and  withal,  I  '11  break 
With  your  young  wives*  of  your  departure  hence. 
I  am  afraid  my  daughter  will  run  mad. 
So  much  she  doteth  on  her  Mortimer.  [Eril 

Mort.  Fio,  cousin  Percy  !  how  you  crow  my  fathri 

Hot.  I  cannot  choose :  sometime  he  angers  mf* 
With  telling  me  of  the  moldwarp  and  the  ant, 
Of  the  dreamer  Merlin  and  his  prophecies ; 
And  of  a  dragon,  and  a  finless  fish, 
A  dip-wing'd  grifiln,  and  a  moulten  raveii, 
A  couching  lion,  and  a  ramping  cat. 
And  such  a  deal  ot  skimble-sksmble  stoft 
As  puts  me  from  my  faith.    I  tell  you  what,— » 
He  held  me,  last  night,  at  the  least  nine  hours 
In  reckoning  up  the  several  devils'  names, 
That  were  his  lackeys:  I  cried,  "humph,"  ainl  **well 

"  go  to," 
But  mark'd  him  not  a  word.    0  !  he 's  a«  tedious 
As  a  tired  horse,  a  railing  wife ; 
Worse  than  a  smoky  house :  I  had  rather  Uto 
With  cheese  and  garlick  in  a  windmill,  far, 
Than  feed  on  catcs,  and  have  him  talk  to  me, 
In  any  summer-house  in  Christendom. 

Mori.  In  faith,  he  is  a  worthy  gentleman ; 
Exceedingly  well  read,  and  profited 
In  strange  concealments  i  valiant  as  a  lion, 
And  wondrous  affable,  and  as  bountiful 
As  mines  of  India.    Shall  I  tell  you,  cousin? 
He  holds  your  temper  in  a  high  respect, 
And  curbs  himself  even  of  his  natural  scope, 
When  you  do  cross  his  humour ;  'faith,  he  do«s« 
I  warrant  you,  that  man  is  not  alive, 
Might  so  have  tempted  him  as  you  have  done, 
Without  the  taste  of  danger  and  reproof: 
But  do  not  use  it  oft,  let  me  entreat  yea. 

Wor,  In  faith,  my  wilful  lord,  you  are  to  blama,* 
And  since  your  coming  hither  have  done  enongh 
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T»  pat  him  quite  beside  his  patienee. 
I  Toa  must  needs  learn,  lord^  to  amend  this  fault : 
I  Tk^agH  sometimee  it  show  greatness,  courage,  blood, 
I  Aod  th&t  *s  the  secret  grace  it  renders  you, 
Vrt  oftentimes  it  doth  present  harsh  rage, 
Infect  of  manners,  want  of  government, 
Pnde,  haughtiness,  opinion,  and  disdain : 
The  leut  of  which,  haunting  a  nobleman, 
L•^«th  men's  hearts,  and  leaves  behind  a  stain 
Ipcn  the  heaaty  of  all  parts  besides, 
Befjilios  them  of  commendation. 

Hd.  Well,  I  am  schooled :  good  manners  be  your 
speed. 
fie?e  cone  our  wi  res,  and  let  us  take  our  leave. 
Re-enter  Glcndower,  with  the  Ladies, 

>forf.  This  is  the  deadly  spite  that  angers  me  ] 
)|t  vife  ean  speak  no  English.  I  no  Welsh. 

&ad.  My  daughter  weeps :  she  will  not  part  with 
Ste  il  be  a  toldier  too ;  she  '11  to  the  wars.  [you ; 

]krt.  Good  father,  tell  her,  that  she,  and  my  aunt 
Percy, 
Sbll  follow  in  your  conduct  speedily. 

[Glxkdower  spuJcs  to  her  in  Welsh,  and  she 
answers  him  in  the  same. 

G^ad.  She 's  des^perate  here ) 
K  peensJi*  self-wiird  harlotry,  and  one 

at  BO  persaasion  can  do  good  upon. 

[She  spnks  to  Mortimer  in  Welsh, 

Mart.  I  undersUnd  thy  looks  :  that  pretty  Welsh 
^j<!h  thoa  pour'st  down  from  these  welling  heavens, 
1  am  too  perfect  in  ;  and,  but  for  shame, 
bsneh  a  parley  would  I  answer  thee. 

[She  speaks  again. 
loBilentand  thy  kisses,  and  thou  mine, 
Asd  that 's  a  feeling  disputation : 
Be;  I  will  never  be  a  truant,  love, 
T.I  I  have  leam'd  thy  language  ;*for  thy  tongue 
Mates  Weiih  as  sweet  as  ditties  highly  penn'd, 
5>j:|  bj  a  fair  queen  in  a  summer's  bower, 
W.ii  rariihing  division,  to  her  lute. 

Qad,  Nay,  if  thou  melt,  then  will  she  e'en  run  mad. 

[She  speaks  again, 

JM.  0 !  I  am  ignorance  itself  in  this. 

Gljd.  She  bids  you  on  the  wanton  rushes*  lay  you 
Aad  ntt  yoar  gentle  head  upon  her  lap,  [down, 

.Id  »be  will  sing  the  song  that  pleaselh  you, 
hA  oa  your  eye-lids  crown  the  god  of  sleep, 
Chirmmg  your  blood  with  pleasing  heaviness ; 
Mi-in?  ST  eh  difference  'twixt  wake  and  sleep, 
Ai .« ibe  dfference  betwixt  day  and  night, 
Tke  boar  hefore  the  heavenly-harness'd  team 
fir^B  bL«  volden  progress  in  the  east. 

Mert.  With  all  my  heart  I  '11 'sit,  and  hear  her  sing : 
Bf  -hat  time  will  our  book*,  I  think,  be  drawn. 

Gknd.  Do  so; 
had  t!tme  musicians  that  shall  play  to  you, 
Hi£f  in  the  air  a  thousand  leagues  from  hence ; 
Aaj  jtraizht  they  shall  be  here.     Sit,  and  attend. 

Boi.  Come,  Kate,  thou  art  perfect  in  lying  down : 
C«3a,  ^ck,  quick ;  that  I  may  lay  my  head  in  thy 

k 

Lsdy  P.  Go,  ye  giddy  goose.  [The  musicplays. 

Hi.  Now  I  perceive,  the  devil  understands  Welsh  ; 
^  t  if  no  marvel,  he  is  so*  humorous. 
^  r  lady,  he  's  a  good  musician. 

I''^^^  P.  Then,  should  you  be  nothing  but  musical, 
^foa  arc  altogether  governed  by  humours. 
1^  ftill,  ye  thief,  and  hear  the  lady  sing 


In  Welsh. 

Hot.  1  had  rather  hear,  lady,  my  brach*,  howl  ia 
Irish. 

Lady  P,  Wouldst  thou  have  thy  head  broken  ? 

Hot.  No. 

Jjody  P.  Then  be  still. 

Hot.  Neither;  't  is  a  woman's  fault. 

Lady  P.  Now.  God  help  thee ! 

Hot.  To  the  Welsh  lady's  bed. 

Lady  P,  What 's  that  ? 

Hat.  Peace  ?  she  sings.  [A  Welsh  Song  by  Lady  i§ 

Hoi.  Come,  Kate,  I  '11  have  your  song  too. 

Lady  P.  Not  mine,  in  good  sooth. 

Hot.  Not  yours,  in  good  sooth !     'Heart ! 
You  swear  like  to  a  comfit-maker's  wife. 
Not  yours,  in  good  sooth ;  and,  as  true  as  I  live ; 
As  God  shall  mend  me ;  and.  as  sure  as  day : 
And  giv'st  such  sarcenet  surety  for  thy  oaths. 
As  if  thou  never  walk'dst  farther  than  Finsbury. 
Swear  me,  Kate,  like  a  lady  as  thou  art, 
A  good-mouth-Alling  oath ;  and  leave  in  sooth, 
And  such  protests  of  pepper-gingerbread. 
To  velvet-guards,*  and  Sunday-citizens. 
Gome,  sing. 

Lady  P.  I  will  not  sing. 

Hat.  'T  is  the  next  way  to  turn  tailor,  or  be  red- 
breast teacher.  An  the  indentures  be  drawn,  I'll 
away  within  these  two  hours ;  and  so  come  in  when 
ye  will.  [Exit 

Glend.  Gome  on*,  lord  Mortimer ;  you  are  as  slow 
As  hot  lord  Percy  is  on  fire  to  go. 
By  this  our  book  is  drawn :  we  '11  seal,  and  part* 
To  horse  immediately. 

Mort.  With  all  my  heart.     [Exeuftt 

SGENE  II.-*London.  A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Hknrt,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lords, 
K.  Hen.  Lords,  give  us  leave.    The  Prince  of  Wales 

and  I, 
Must  have  tome  private  conference:  but  be  near  at 

hand, 
For  we  shall  presently  have  need  of  you. — 

[Exeunt  Lords, 
I  know  not  whether  God  will  have  it  so. 
For  some  displeasing  service  I  have  done, 
That,  in  his  secret  doom,  out  of  my  blood 
He  '11  breed  revengement  and  a  scourge  for  me 
But  thou  dost,  in  thy  passages  of  life, 
Make  me  believe,  that  thou  art  only  mark'd 
For  the  hot  vengeance  and  the  rod  of  heaven, 
To  punish  my  mistreadings.     Tell  me  else. 
Could  such  inordinate,  and  low  desires. 
Such  poor,  such  bare,  such  lewd,  such  mean  attempts. 
Such  barren  pleasures,  rude  society, 
As  thou  art  match'd  withal,  and  grafted  to. 
Accompany  the  greatness  of  thy  blood. 
And  hold  their  level  with  thy  princely  heart? 

P.  Hen.  So  please  your  majesty,  I  would,  I  could 
Quit  all  offences  with  as  clear  excuse 
As  well  as,  I  am  doubtless,  I  can  purge 
Myself  of  many  I  am  charg'd  withal : 
Yet  such  extenuation  let  me  beg. 
As,  in  rep"^t  of  many  talcs  devis'd, 
Which  oft  vrte  ear  of  greatness  needs  must  hear 
By  smiling  pick  thanks  and  base  newsmongers, 
I  may,  for  some  things  true,  wherein  my  youth 
Hath  faulty  wander'd,  and  irregular, 
Find  pardon  on  mv  true  submission. 


'  ^.     s  Rask««  ware  strevn  on  floora  u  a  eoreriiif .     >  Often  vaad,  u  hers,  flior  an  agntrntnt.     *  Small  AovM,     *  Ye\Vft'f^Kr«9. 
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K.  Hen,  God  pardon  thee ! — ^yet  let  me  wonder, 
At  thy  affections,  which  do  hold  a  wing  [Harry, 

Quite  from  the  flight  of  all  thy  anoentors. 
Thy  place  in  council  thou  hast  rudely  lost, 
Which  by  thy  younger  brother  is  supplied; 
And  art  almost  an  alien  to  the  hearts 
Of  all  the  court,  and  princes  of  my  blood : 
The  hope  and  expectation  of  thy  time 
Is  ruin'd  ;  and  the  soul  of  every  man 
Prophetically  doth  fore-think  thy  fall. 
Had  I  80  lavish  of  my  presence  been. 
So  common-hackney'd  in  the  eyes  of  men. 
So  stale  and  cheap  to  vulgar  company, 
Opinion,  that  did  help  me  to  the  crown, 
Had  still  kept  loyal  to  possession, 
And  left  me  in  reputelef s  banishment, 
A  fellow  of  no  mark,  nor  likelihood. 
By  being  seldom  seen,  I  could  not  stir, 
But  like  a  comet  I  was  wonder'd  at ; 
That  men  would  tell  their  children,  "  This  is  he  :" 
Others  would  say, — **  Where  ?  which  is  Boiingbroke  ?" 
And  then  I  stole  all  courtesy  from  heaven, 
And  dress'd  myself  in  such  humility. 
That  I  did  pluck  allegiance  from  men's  hearts. 
Loud  shouts  and  salutations  from  their  mouths, 
£ven  in  the  presence  of  the  crowned  king. 
Thus  did  I  keep  my  person  fresh,  and  new ; 
My  presence,  like  a  robe  pontifical. 
Ne'er  seen  but  wondcrM  at :  and  so  my  state, 
Seldom,  but  sumptuouM,  showed  like  a  feast, 
And  won  by  rareness  such  solemnity. 
The  skipping  king,  he  ambled  up  and  down 
With  shallow  jesters,  and  rash  bavin'  wits, 
Soon  kindled,  and  soon  bum'd ;  discarded  stato  '* 
Mingled  his  royalty  with  carping  fools  ; 
Had  his  great  name  profaned  with  their  scorns ; 
And  gave  his  countonance.  against  his  name. 
To  laugh  at  gibing  boys,  and  stand  the  push 
Of  every  beardless  vain  comparative : 

*«w  a  companion  to  the  common  streets, 
Enfeoff'd  nimseif  to  popularity : . 
That,  being  daily  swallowed  by  men's  eyes. 
They  surfeited  with  honey ;  and  began 
To  loathe  the  tasto  of  sweetness,  whereof  a  little 
More  than  a  little  is  by  much  too  much. 
So,  when  he  had  occasion  to  be  seen, 
He  was  but  as  the  cuckoo  is  in  June, 
Heard,  not  regarded ;  seen,  but  with  such  eyes, 
As,  sick  and  blunted  with  community, 
A  fiord  no  extraordinary  gaze, 
Such  as  is  bent  on  sun-like  majesty. 
When  it  shines  seldom  in  admiring  eyes : 
But  rather  drowz'd,  and  hung  their  eyelids  down, 
Slept  in  his  face,  and  rendered  such  aspect 
As  cloudy  men  use  to  their  adversaries. 
Being  with  his  presence  glutted,  gorg'd,  and  full. 
And  in  that  very  line,  Harry,  stand'st  thou ; 
For  thou  hast  lost  thy  princely  privilege, 
With  vile  participation  :  not  an  eye 
But  is  a- weary  of  thy  common  sight. 
Save  mine,  which  hath  desir'd  to  see  thee  more  j 
Which  now  doth  that  I  would  not  have  it  do. 
Make  blind  itself  with  foolish  tenderness. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  hereafter,  my  thrice-gracious  lord. 
Be  more  myself. 

A'.  Hen.  For  all  the  world, 

Ah  thou  art  to  this  hour,  was  Richard  then, 
When  I  from  France  set  foot  at  Ravenspurg; 

*  A  faggot  of  bnukvocd,     *  carded  kk  aUU  :  in  t  4. 
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And  even  as  I  was  then  is  Percy  now. 

Now  by  my  scepter,  and  my  soul  to  boot. 

He  hath  more  worthy  interest  to  the  state, 

Than  thou  the  shadow  of  succession : 

For  of  no  right,  nor  colour  like  to  right. 

He  doth  fill  fields  with  harness  in  the  realm, 

Turns  head  against  the  lion's  armed  jaws, 

And,  being  no  more  in  debt  to  years  than  thou, 

Leads  ancient  lords  and  reverend  bishops  on 

To  bloody  battles,  and  to  bmie'ng  anns. 

What  never-dying  honour  hath  he  got 

Against  renowned  Douglas,-  whose  high  deeds, 

Whose  hot  incursions,  and  great  name  in  arms. 

Holds  from  all  soldiers  chief  majority, 

And  military  title  capital. 

Through  all  the  kingdoms  that  acknowledge  Christ 

Thrice  hath  this  Hotspur^  Mars  in  swathing  clothes, 

This  infant  warrior,  in  his  enterprises 

Discomfited  great  Douglas;  ta'en  him  once, 

Enlarged  him,  and  made  a  friend  of  him, 

To  fill  the  mouth  of  deep  defiance  up. 

And  shake  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  throne. 

And  what  say  you  to  this?    Percy,  NorlhunQberlsad, 

The  archbishop's  grace  of  York,  Douglas,  Mortimer, 

Capitulate*  against  us,  and  are  up. 

But  wherefore  do  I  tell  these  news  to  thee  ? 

Why,  Harry,  do  I  tell  thee  of  my  foes, 

Which  art  my  near'st  and  dearest  enemy  ? 

Thou  that  art  like  enough,  through  vassal  fear. 

Base  inclination,  and  the  start  of  spleen. 

To  fight  against  me  under  Percy's  pay, 

■To  dog  his  heels,  and  oourt'sy  at  his  frowns, 

To  show  how  much  thou  art  degenerate. 

P.  Hen.  Do  not  think  so ;  you  shall  not  find  it  m  \ 
And  God  forgive  them,  that  so  much  have  sway'd 
Your  majesty's  good  thoughts  away  from  mel 
I  will  redeem  all  this  on  Percy's  head. 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son ; 
When  I  will  wear  a  gamir^nt  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favour*  in  a  bloody  mask* 
Which,  wash'd  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  It 
And  that  shall  be  the  day,  whene'er  it  lights, 
That  this  same  child  of  honour  and  renown. 
This  gallant  Hotepur,  this  all-praised  knight, 
And  your  unthought-of  Harry  chance  to  meet. 
For  every  honour  sitting  on  his  nelm, 
'Would  they  were  multitudes ;  sjid  on  my  head 
My  shames  redoubled  !  for  the  time  will  oi»me, 
That  I  shall  make  this  northern  youth  exdu  ugo 
His  glorious  deeds  for  my  indignities. 
Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good  my  lord, 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  my  behalf; 
And  I  will  call  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  shall  render  every  glory  up, 
Yea,  even  the  slightest  worship  of  his  time, 
Or  I  will  tear  the  reckoning  from  his  heart. 
This,  in  the  name  of  God,  I  promise  here : 
The  which,  if  he  be  pleas'd  I  shall  perform, 
I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  may  salve 
The  long-grown  wounds  of  my  intemperance : 
If  not,  the  end  of  life  canceb  all  bands ; 
And  I  -w-ill  die  a  hundred  thousand  deaths, 
Ere  break  the  smallest  parceFof  this  vow. 

K.  Hen.  A  hundred  thousand  rebels  die  in  this  a 
Thou  shalt  have  charge,  and  sovereign  trust  hereu 

Enter  Blunt. 
I  How  now,  good  Blunt  ?  thy  looks  are  full  of  sp^ed 

»  Thty  dr*w  up  articlw,  «r  eapitm.     *  Coumfnamtt,    Th«  old  oepiM  :  &« 
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Bhnt.  So  is}  the  busineea  that  I  come  to  ipeak  of. 
Lord  Mortimer  of  Scotland  hath  sent  word, 
That  Dou^laa,  and  the  English  rebels  met, 
Th«  eleventh  of  thii  month,  at  Shrewsbury. 
A  fflighty  and  a  fearful  head  they  are, 
l  promises  be  kept  on  every  hand, 
A*  ever  offered  foul  play  in  a  state. 

K.  Hen.  The  earl  of  Westmoreland  set  forthnto-day. 
With  him  my  son,  I-rrd  John  of  Lancaster ; 
fgf  this  advertisement  is  five  days  old. — 
Ou  Wednesday  next,  Harry,  you  shall  set  forward ; 
On  Thursday  we  ourselves  will  march : 
Qjr  meeting  is  Bridgnorth  ;  and,  Harry,  you 
R^I  march  through  Glostershire ;  by  which  account, 
Oar  business  valued,  some  tvi'elve  days  hence 
Oar  seneral  forces  at  Bridgnorth  shall  meet, 
Our  hands  are  full  of  business :*  let 's  away; 
AJrantage  feeds  him  fat,  while  men  delay.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  HI.— Eaatcheap.    A  Room  in  the  Boar's 

Head  Tavern. 

EfUer  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fi/.  Bardolph,  am  I  not  fallen  away  vilely  since 
'1  >  last  action  ?  do  I  not  bate  ?  do  I  not  dwindle  ? — 
\r  T,  my  skin  hangs  about  me  like  an  old  lady's  loose 
ST'wn :  I  un  withered  like  an  old  apple-John.  Well, 
I  U  repent,  and  that  suddenly,  while  I  am  in  some 
Ii'dDf';  I  shall  be  out  of  heart  shortly,  and  then  I 
f.-.^A  have  no  strength  to  repent.  An  I  have  not  for- 
I'tn  what  the  icaide  of  a  church  is  made  of,  I  am  a 
j^rper-com,  a  brewer's  horse.  The  inside  of  a  church ! 
Ccii^iany,  villainous  company,  hath  been  the  spoil 
cc  ne. 

Bard.  Sir  John,  you  are  so  fretful,  you  cannot  live 
V.uz 

Fd.  Why,  there  is  it. — Gome,  sing  me  a  bawdy 
tr^ ;  make  me  merry.  I  was  as  virtuously  given  as  a 
?-afkman  need  to  be ;  virtuous  enough  :  swore  little ; 
AM  not  above  seven  times  a  week;  went  to  a 
hwdj-bouse  not  above  once  in  a  quarter — of  an  hour : 
;z.i  money  that  I  borrowed  three  or  four  times ;  lived 
▼•*!  and  in  good  compass ;  and  now  I  live  out  of  all 
•jijer.  (Hit  of  all  compass. 

Bird,  Why,  you  are  so  fat,  sir  John,  that  you  must 
te*ds  be  out  of  ail  compass;  out  of  all  reasonable 
ctnpa.'*.  mr  John. 

Fd  Do  thou  amend  thy  face,  and  I  '11  amend  my 
li'e.  Thou  art  our  admiral,  thou  bearest  the  lantern 
lm'  in  the  poop. — ^but  't  is  in  the  nose  of  thee :  thou 
an  :h£  knight  of  the  burning  lamp. 

Brird.  Why.  fcir  John,  my  face  does  you  no  harm. 

Fa!.  So :  I  ^11  be  sworn,  I  make  as  good  use  of  it  as 
nasT  s  man  doth  of  a  death's  head,  or  a  memento  mori  : 
I  irrer  see  thy  face,  but  I  think  upon  hell-tire,  and 
&-T«s  that  lived  in  purple ;  for  there  he  is  in  his  robes, 
kiniuiE,  burning.  If  thou  wert  any  way  given  to  vir- 
t^'^.  I  would  swear  by  thy  face :  my  oath  should  be, 
Bt  tm5  fire,  that 's  God's  angel :  but  thou  art  alto- 
s' ber  given  over,  and  wert,  indeed,  but  for  the  light 
s  iby  iaee,  the  eon  of  utter  darkness.  When  thou 
'kJa  up  Gad^hili  in  the  night  to  catch  my  horse,  if  I 
ii  Let  think  thou  hadst  been  an  ignis  fatuus,  or  a  ball 
?'  vUl-fire.  there  '■  no^mirchase  in  money.  0 !  thou 
<■"  a  perpetuml  triumpn;  an  eveilasting  bonfire-light. 
Ti4Q  hast  saved  roe  a  thousand  marks  in  links  and 
tr^flw  walking  with  thee  in  the  night  betwixt  tavern 
*^  tavern :  but  the  sack  that  thou  hast  drunk  me, 
^■^  have  bought  me  lights  aa  good  cheap,  at  the 
•anst  chandler's  in  Europe.    I  have  maintained  that 


salamander  of  yours  with  fire  any  time  this  two  and 
thirty  years :  God  reward  me  for  it ! 

Bard.  'Sblood  !  I  would  my  face  were  in  your  belly. 

Fal,  God-a-mercy !  so  should  I  be  sure  to  be  heart- 
burned. 

Enter  Hostess. 
How  now,  dame  Partlet  the  hen^?  have  you  inquired 
yet  who  picked  my  pocket  ? 

Host,  Why,  sir  John,  what  do  you  think,  sir  John  ? 
Do  you  think  I  keep  thieves  in  my  house?  I  have 
searched,  I  have  inquired,  so  has  my  husband,  man  by 
man,  boy  by  boy,  servant  by  servant :  the  tithe  of  a 
hair  was  never  lost  in  my  house  before. 

Fal.  You  lie,  hostess:  Bardolph  was  shaved,  and   ■ 
lost  many  a  hair ;  and  I  '11  be  sworn,  my  pocket  was 
picked.    Go  to,  you  are  a  woman ;  go. 

Host  Who  I?  No.  I  defy  thee:  God's  light!  I 
was  never  called  so  in  mine  own  house  before. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  I  know  you  well  enough. 

Host,  No,  sir  John ;  you  do  not  know  me,  sir  John : 
I  know  you,  sir  John :  you  owe  me  money,  sir  John, 
and  now  you  pick  a  quarrel  to  beguile  me  of  it.  I 
bought  you  a  dozen  of  shirts  to  your  back. 

Fal,  Dowlas,  filthy  dowlas :  I  have  given  them  away 
to  bakers'  wives,  and  they  have  made  bolters  of  them. 

Host,  Now,  as  I  am  a  true  woman,  holland  of  eight 
shillings  an  ell.  You  owe  money  here  besides,  six 
John,  for  your  diet,  and  by-drinkings,  and  money  lent 
you,  four  and  twenty  poimd. 

Fal.  He  had  his  part  of  it :  let  him  pay. 

Host  He  ?  alas !  he  is  poor :  he  hath  nothing. 

Fal,  How !  poor  ?  look  upon  his  face ;  what  call  yoa    i 
rich  ?  let  them  coin  his  nose,  let  them  coin  his  cheeks.    1 
I  '11  not  pay  a  denier.   What,  will  you  make  a  younker 
of  me  ?  shall  I  not  take  mine  ease  in  mine  inn,  but  1 
shall  have  my  pocket  picked  ?    I  have  lost  a  seal-ring 
ot  my  grandfather's,  worth  forty  mark. 

Host.  0  Jesu !  I  have  heard  the  prince  tell  him, 
know  not  how  oil,  that  that  ring  was  copper. 

Fal,  How !    the    prince    is    a  Jack,  a  sneak-cu^ 
'Sblood  !  and  he  were  here,  I  would  cudgel  him  like 
dog,  if  he  would  say  so. 
Enter  Prince  Hcnrt  and  Poins*,  marching,   Falstaff 

meets  the  Prince,  playing  on  his  truncheon,  like  a  fife, 

Fal.  How  now,  lad !  is  the  wind  in  that  door,  i' 
faith  ?  must  we  all  march  ? 

Bard,  Yea,  two  and  two,  Newgate-fashion  ? 

Host.  My  lord,  I  pray  you,  hear  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  mistress  Quickly  ?  How 
does  thy  husband  ?  I  love  him  well :  he  is  an  honest 
man. 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  hear  me. 

Fal.  Pr'ythee  let  her  alone,  and  list  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  What  sayest  thou,  Jack  ? 

Fal.  The  other  night  I  fell  asleep,  here,  behind  the 
arras,  and  had  my  pocket  picked :  this  house  is  turned 
bawdy-houpe ;  they  pick  pockets. 

P.  Hen.  What  didst  thou  lose.  Jack? 

Fal.  Wilt  thou  believe  me.  Hal  ?  three  or  four  bonds 
of  forty  pound  a-piece,  and  a  seal  ring  of  my  grandfa* 
ther's. 

P.  Hen,  A  trifie :  some  eight-penny  matter. 

Host,  So  I  told  him,  my  lord :  and  I  said  I  heaid 
your  grace  say  so :  and,  my  lord,  he  speaks  most  vilely 
of  you,  like  a  foul-mouthed  man  as  he  is,  and  aaid,  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

P,  Hen.  What !  he  did  not? 

Host,  There  'a  neither  faith,  truth,  nor  womanhood 
in  me  else. 


k- 
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Fal.  There 's  no  more  faith  in  thee  than  in  a  stewed 
prune ;  nor  no  more  truth  in  thee,  than  in  a  drawn  fox : 
and  for  womanhood,  maid  Marian^  may  be  the  deputy's 
wife  of  the  ward  to  thee.    Go,  you  thing,  go. 

Host,  Say,  what  thing  ?  what  thing  ? 

Fal.  What  thing  ?  why,  a  thing  to  thank  God  on. 

Hjst.  I  am  noting  to  thank  God  on,  I  would  thou 
sbouldst  know  it :  I  am  an  honest  man's  wife ;  and, 
setting  thy  knighthood  aside,  thou  art  a  knave  to  call 
me  BO. 

FaL  Setting  thy  womanhood  aside,  thou  art  a  beast 
io  say  otherwise. 

Host.  Say,  what  beast,  thou  knave  thou? 

Fal.  What  beast?  why  an  otter. 

P.  Hen.  An  otter,  sir  John:  why  an  otter? 

Fal.  Why?  she's  neither  fish  nor  flesh;  a  man 
knows  not  where  to  have  her. 

Hjst.  Thou  art  an  unjust  man  in  saying  so :  thou  or 
any  man  knows  where  to  have  me,  thou  knave  thou ! 

P.  Hen.  Thou  sayest  true,  hostess ;  and  he  slanders 
thee  most  grossly. 

Host.  So  he  doth  you,  my  lord ;  and  said  this  other 
day,  you  ought  him  a  thousand  pound. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah !  do  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound  ? 

Fal.  A  thousand  pound,  Hal !  a  million :  thy  love 
B  worth  a  million ;  thou  owest  me  thy  love. 

Host.  Naj^  my  lord,  he  called  you  Jack,  and  said  he 
would  cudgel  you. 

Fal.  DidI,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Indeed,  sir  John,  you  said  bo. 

Fal.  Yea ;  if  he  said  my  ring  was  copper. 

P.  Hen.  I  say,  'tis* copper:  darest  thou  be  as  good 
as  thy  word  now? 

Pa/.  Why,  Hal,  thou  knowest,  as  thou  art  but  man, 
1  dare ;  but  as  thou  art  prince,  I  fear  thee,  as  I  fear 
the  roaring  of  tlie  lion's  whelp. 

P.  Hen.  And  why  not,  as  the  lion. 

Fal.  The  king  himself  is  to  be  feared  as  the  lion. 
Dost  thou  think  I  '11  fear  thee  as  I  fear  thy  father  ?  nay, 
an  I  do,  I  pray  Grod,  my  girdle  break  ! 

P.  Hen.  0 !  if  it  should,  how  would  thy  guts  fall 
about  thy  knees  !  But,  sirrah,  there 's  no  room  for 
faith,  truth,  nor  honesty,  in  this  besom  of  thine ;  it  is 
filled  up  with  guts  and  midriff.  Charge  an  honest  wo- 
man with  picking  thy  pocket !  Why,  thou  whoreson, 
impudent,  embossed  rascal,  if  there  were  any  thing  in 
thy  pocket  but  tavern  reckonings,  memorandums  of 
bawdy-houses,  and  one  poor  penny-worth  of  sugar-candy 
to  make  thee  long-winded ;  if  thy  pocket  were  enriched 


with  any  other  injuries  but  these,  I  am  a  villain ;  and 
yet  you  will  stand  to  it ;  you  will  not  pocket  ttp  wrong. 
Art  thou  not  ashamed  ? 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear,  Hal?  thou  knowest  in  the 
state  of  innocence,  Adam  fell ;  and  what  should  poor 
Jack  Falstafi*  do,  in  the  days  of  villainy  ?  Thon  seest 
I  have  more  flesh  than  another  man,  and  therefore 
more  Trailty.  You  confess,  then,  you  picked  my 
pocket  ? 

P.  Hen.  It  appears  so  by  the  story. 

Fal  Hostess,  I  forgive  thee.  Go,  make  ready  break- 
fast ;  love  thy  husband,  look  to  tiiy  servants,  cheru^h 
thy  guests :  thou  shalt  find  me  tractable  to  any  honest 
reason :  thou  ecest,  I  am  pacified. — Still  ? — Nay,  pry- 
thee  begone.  [Exit  Hostess.]  Now,  Hal,  to  the  ne^\ 
at  court :  for  the  robbery,  lad, — how  is  that  answered? 

P.  Hen.  0 !  my  sweet  beef,  1  must  still  be  good 
angel  to  thee. — The  money  is  paid  back  again. 

Fal.  0  !  I  do  not  like  that  paving  back  j  't  is  a  doablt 
labour. 

P.  Hen.  I  am  good  friends  with  my  father,  and  may 
do  any  thing. 

Fal.  Rob  me  the  exchequer  the  first  thins  thou  dost, 
and  do  it  with  unwashed  hands  too. 

Bard.  Do,  my  lord. 

P.  Hen.  I  have  procured  thee,  Jack,  a  charge  of  foot 

Fal.  I  would,  it  had  been  of  horse.  Where  shall  I 
find  one  that  can  steal  well  ?  0  !  for  a  fine  thief,  of 
the  age  of  two-and-tv^'cnty,  or  thereabouts!  I  an 
heinously  unprovided.  Well,  God  be  thanked  for  these 
rebels;  they  offend  none  but  the  virtuous:  I  laud  them, 
I  praise  them. 

P.Hsn.  Bardolph! 

Bard.  My  lord. 

P.  Hen.  Go  bear  this  letter  to  lord  John  of  Laneaster, 
To  my  brother  John :  this  to  my  lord  of  Westmoreland.— 
Go,  Poins,  to  horse,  to  horse  !  for  thou,  and  1, 
Have  thirty  miles  to  ride  yet  ere  dinner  time.— 
Jack,  meet  me  to-morrow  in  the  Temple-hall 
At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon : 
There  shalt  thou  know  thy  charge ;  and  there  rocein 
Money,  and  order  for  their  furniture. 
The  land  is  burning,  Percy  stands  on  high, 
And  either  they,  or  we,  must  lower  lie. 

[Exeunt  Prince^  Poins,  and  Basdolpa 

Fal.  Rare  words !  brave  world ! — ^Hostess,  my  break- 
fast: come. — 
0 !  I  could  wish  this  tavern  were  my  drum.        [£ii 


ACT    IV, 


SCENE  I.— The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
i  Enter  Hotspur,  Worcester,  and  Douolas. 

Hot,  Well  said,  my  noble  Soot :  if  speaking  truth, 
In  this  fine  age  were  not  thought  flattery. 
Such  attribution  should  the  Douglas  have, 
I    As  not  a  soldier  of  this  season's  stamp 
Should  go  so  general  current  through  the  world. 
By  God.  I  cannot  flatter :  T  defy 
1    The  tongues  of  Boothers ;  but  a  braver  place 

In  my  heart's  love  hath  no  man  than  yourself. 
:    Nay,  task  me  to  my  word ;  approve  me,  lord. 
Doug.  Thou  art  the  king  of  honour : 
No  man  so  potent  breathes  upon  the  ground, 


But  T  will  beard  him. 
Hot.  Do  BO,  and  H  is  well. — 

Enter  a  Messenger,  trith  letters. 

What  letters  hast  thou  there  ?— I  can  but  thank  you. 
Mess.  These  letters  come  from  your  father.  ' 

Hot.  Letters  from  him  !  why  comes  he  not  himself  i 
Mess.  He  cannot  come,  my  lord :  he  *s  ^evous  sidS 
Hot.  'Zounds  !  how  has  h^e  leisure  to  be  sick, 

In  such  a  justling  time  ?    Who  leads  his  power  ? 

Under  whose  government  eome  they  along? 
Mess.  His  letters  bear  his  mind,  not  I,  my  lord 
Wor.  I  pHythee,  tell  me,  doth  he  keep  his  bed? 
3fess.  He  did,  my  lord,  four  days  ere  I  set  forth, 

And  at  the  time  of  my  departure  thenee, 
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Be  wu  much  faar'd  by  hia  physicians. 

War.  I  would  the  stole  of  time  had  first  been  whole, 
Ere  he  by  sickness  had  been  visited : 
Hs  health  was  never  better  worth  than  now. 

Hoi.  Sick  now !  droop  now  !  this  sickness  doth  infect 
The  very  life-blood  of  our  enterprise : 
lis  catching  hither,  even  to  our  camp. 
He  writes  me  here,--that  inward  sickness-— 
Acd  that  his  friends  by  deputation  could  not 
&>  non  be  drawn ;  nor  did  he  think  it  meet, 
To  lay  80  dangerous  and  dear  a  trust 
On  tny  soul  removM,  but  on  his  own. 
Yet  doth  he  give  us  bold  advertisement, 
That  with  our  small  conjunction  we  should  on, 
To  see  how  fortune  is  dispos'd  to  us ; 
For.  as  he  writes,  there  is  no  quailing  now, 
Beeaa^  the  king  is  certainly  possess 'd 
Of  all  our  purposes.     What  say  you  to  it  ? 

Hor.  Your  father's  sickness  is  a  maim  to  us. 

Hot.  A  perilous  gash,  a  very  limb  lopp'd  off: — 
And  yet,  in  faith,  't  is  not ;  his  present  want 
Sfxms  more  than  we  shall  find  it.— Were  it  good, 
To  set  the  exact  wealth  of  all  our  states 
All  at  one  east  ?  to  set  so  rich  a  main 
Oq  the  nice  hazard  of  one  doubtful  hour  ? 
It  were  oot  good  ;  for  therein  should  we  read 
The  very  bottom  and  the  soul  of  hope, 
The  Tery  list,  the  very  utmost  bound 
Of  all  our  fortunes. 

Dosg.  'Faith,  and  so  we  shouldi 

Where  now  remains  a  sweet  reversion  : 
We  now^  may  boldly  spend  upon  the  hope 
Of  what  is  to  come  in  : 
A  comfort  of  retirement  lives  in  this. 

Httf.  A  rendezvous,  a  home  to  fly  unto. 
If  that  the  devil  and  mischance  look  big 
rpnn  the  iraidenhead  of  our  affairs. 

War.  But  yet,  I  wnuld  your  father  had  been  here. 
The  quality  and  hair'  of  our  attempt 
Brooks  no  division  :  it  will  be  thought 
By  aome,  that  know  not  why  he  is  away. 
That  wisdom,  loyalty,  and  mere  dislike 
Of  oar  proceedings,  kept  the  earl  from  hence. 
And  think,  how  such  an  apprehension 
May  turn  the  tide  of  fearful  faction, 
.And  breed  a  kind  of  question  in  our  cause : 
For.  well  you  know,  we  of  the  offering  side 
Ma<t  keep  aloof  from  strict  arbitrement, 
And  stop  all  sight-holes,  every  loop  from  whence 
The  eye  of  reason  may  pry  in  upon  us. 
ThL«  absence  of  your  father's  draws  a  curtain, 
That  shows  the  ignorant  a  kind  of  fear 
Before  not  dreamt  of. 

Hot.  You  strain  too  far. 

I.  rather,  of  his  absence  make  this  use :— > 
It  lends  a  lustre,  and  more  great  opinion, 
A  larger  dare  to  our  great  enterprize. 
Than  if  the  earl  were  here :  for  men  must  think. 
If  we,  without  his  help,  can  make  a  head 
To  posh  against  the  kingdom,  with  his  help. 
We  thoold  o'ertum  it  topsy-turvy  down. — 
Yet  all  goes  well ;  yet  all  our  joints  are  whole. 

Dffitg.  As  heart  can  think :  there  is  not  such  a  word 
Spoke  of  in  Scotland  as  this  term'  of  fear.     . 
Enter  Sir  Richard  Vkrnon. 
fftji.  My  cousin  Vernon  !  welcome,  by  my  soul. 

Ver.  Pray  God  my  news  be  worth  a  welcome,  lord. 
The  earl  of  Westmoreland,  seven  thousand  strong. 


Is  marching  hitherwards  ;  with  him.  pnnce  John. 

Hot.  No  harm :  what  more  ^ 

Ver.  And  farther,  I  have  leamd, 

The  king  himself  in  person  is  set  forth, 
Or  hitherwards  intendeth  speedily, 
With  strong  and  mighty  preparation. 

Hot,  He  shall^be  welcome  too.    Where  is  his  son 
The  nimble-footed  mad -cap  prince  of  Wales, 
And  his  comrades,  that  daff 'd  the  world  aside, 
And  bid  it  pass  ? 

Ver.  All  fumish'd,  all  in  arms, 

All  plum'd  like  estridges,  that  wing  the  wind, 
Bated*  like  eagles  having  lately  bath'd ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images  ] 
As  full  of  spirit  as  the  month  of  May, 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer , 
Wanton  as  youthful  goats,  wild  as  young  bulls. 
I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 
His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm'd, 
Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather'd  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat, 
As  if  an  angel  droppM  down  from  the  clouds. 
To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 
And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

Hot.  No  more,  no  more :  worse  than  the  sun  in  Marchi 
This  praise  doth  nourish  agues.    Let  them  come ; 
They  come  like  sacridoes  in  their  trim. 
And  to  the  flre-ey'd  maid  of  smoky  war. 
All  hot,  and  bleeding,  will  we  offer  them : 
The  mailed  Mars  shall  on  his  altar  sit, 
(Tp  to  the  ears  in  blood.    I  am  on  fire, 
To  hear  this  rich  reprisal  is  so  nigh. 
And  yet  not  ours. — Gome,  let  me  taste*  my  horse, 
Who  is  to  bear  me,  like  a  thunderbolt. 
Against  the  bosom  of  the  prince  of  Wales : 
Harry  to  Harry  shall,  hot  horse  to  horse. 
Meet,  and  ne'er  part,  till  one  drop  down  a  corse.F— 
0,  that  Glendower  were  come  ! 

Ver.  There  is  more  neisv : 

I  learnM  in  Worcester,  as  I  rode  along, 
He  cannot  draw  his  power  this  fourteen  dayi. 

Doug.  That 's  the  worst  tidings  that  I  hear  of  yet. 

Wor.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  that  bears  a  frosty  sound. 

Hot.  What  may  the  king's  whole  battle  reach  unto  ? 

Ver.  To  thirty  thousand. 

Hot.  Forty  let  it  be  : 

My  father  and  Glendower  being  both  away. 
The  powers  of  va  may  serve  so  great  a  day. 
Gome,  let  us  take  a  muster  speedily : 
Doomsday  is  near ;  die  all,  die  merrily. 

Doug.  Talk  not  of  dying :  I  am  out  of  fear 
Of  death,  or  death's  hand,  for  this  one  half  year.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — A  public  Road,  near  Coventry. 
Enter  Falstaff  and  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Bardolph,  get  thee  before  to  Coventry :  fill  me 
a  bottle  of  sack.  Our  soldiers  shall  march  through , 
we  '11  to  Sutton-Golfleld  to-night. 

Bard.  Will  you  give  me  money,  captain  ? 

Fal.  Lay  out,  lay  out. 

Bard.  This  bottle  makes  an  angel. 

Fal.  An  if  it  do,  take  it  for  thy  labour ;  and  if  it 
make  twenty,  take  them  all,  I  '11  answer  the  coinage. 
Bid  my  lieutenant  Peto  meet  me  at  the  town's  end. 

Bard.  I  will,  captain :  farewell.  [Exit, 

Fal.  If  I  be  not  ashamed  of  my  soldiers,  I  am  a 
soused  gurnet*.  I  have  misused  the  king's  press  damna- 
bly.   I  have  got,  in  exchange  of  a  hundred  and  fiftr 


*  Tbti  vorJ  is  not  in  f.  •.     '  Comptixion^  tkamcttr.     *  drMiin  ;  is  folio.     «  A  tena  of  anhtry,  f*  hwU  tk»  mir, 
pvtM  ud  (blio,  raad  :  tak* ;  which  Knight  foUAtrs.    •  A  lUh  of  iht  piper  Und.— r^iytoiidk. 
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soldiera,  three  hundred  and  odd  pounds.  I  pressed 
me  none  but  good  householders,  yeomen's  sons:  in- 
quired me  out  contracted  bachelors,  such  as  had  been 
asked  twice  on  the  bans }  such  a  commodity  of  warm 
■laves,  as  had  as  lief  hear  the  devil  as  a  drum ;  such  as 
fear  the  report  of  a  caliver,  worse  than  a  struck  fowl, 
or  a  hurt  wild-duck.  I  pressed  me  none  but  such 
toasts  and  butter,'  with  hearts  in  their  bellies  no  bigger 
than  pins'  heads,  and  they  have  bought  out  their  ser- 
vices ;  and  now  my  whole  charge  consists  of  ancients, 
corporals,  lieutenants,  gentlemen  of  companies,  slaves 
as  ragged  as  Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth,*  where  the 
glutton's  dogs  licked  his  sores ;  and  such  as,  indeed, 
were  never  soldiers,  but  discarded  unjust  serving  men, 
younger  sons  to  younger  brothers,  revolted  tapsters,  and 
ostlers  trade-fallen ;  the  cankers  of  a  calm  world,  and  a 
long  peace ;  ten  times  more  dishonourable  ragged  than 
an  old  pieced'  ancient :  and  such  have  I,  to  fill  up  the 
rooms  of  them  that  have  bought  out  their  services,  that 
you  would  think  that  I  had  a  hundred  and  fifty  tat- 
tered prodigals,  lately  come  from  swine-keeping,  from 
eating  draff  and  husks.  A  mad  fellow  met  me  on  the 
way,  and  told  me  I  had  unloaded  all  the  gibbets,  and 
pressed  the  dead  bodies.  No  eye  hath  seen  such 
scarecrows.  I'll  not  march  through  Coventry  with 
them^  that 's  flat : — ^nay,  and  the  villains  march  wide 
betwixt  the  legs,  as  if  they  had  gyves  on ;  for,  indeed,  I 
had  the  most  of  them  out  of  prison.  There 's  but*  a  shirt 
and  a  half  in  all  my  company :  and  the  half  shirit  is 
two  napkins,  tacked  together,  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulders  like  a  herald's  coat  without  sleeves :  and  the 
shirt,  to  say  the  truth,  stolen  from  my  host  at  St.  Al- 
bans, or  the  red-nosed  inn-keeper  of  Daventry.  But 
that 's  all  one ;  they  '1!  find  linen  enough  on  every  hedge. 
Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Westmoreland. 

P.  /fea.  How  now,  blown  Jack  !  how  now,  quilt ! 

Fal.  What,  Hal !  how  now.  mad  wag  !  what  a  devil 
dost  thou  in  Warwickshire  ?— My  good  lord  of  West- 
moreland, I  cry  you  mercy :  I  Uiought  your  honour 
had  already  been  at  Shrewsbury. 

West.  'Faith,  sir  John,  't  is  more  than  time  that  I 
were  there  and  you  too;  but  my  powers  are  there 
already.  The  king,  I  can  tell  you,  looks  for  us  all :  we 
must  away  all  night*. 

Fed.  Tut  never  fear  me :  I  am  as  vigilant  as  a  cat 
to  steal  cream. 

P.  Hen.  I  think,  to  steal  cream  indeed :  for  thy  theft 
hath  already  made  thee  butter.  But  tell  me.  Jack; 
whose  fellows  are  these  that  come  after  ? 

Fed.  Mine,  Hal,  mine. 

P.  Hen.  I  did  never  see  such  pitiful  rascals. 

Fal.  Tut,  tut !  good  enough  to  toss* ;  food  for  pow- 
der, food  for  powder ;  they  '11  fill  a  pit,  as  well  as  better: 
tush,  man,  mortal  men,  mortal  men. 

West.  Ay,  but,  sir  John,  methinks  they  are  exceed- 
ing poor  and  bare ;  too  beggarly. 

Fal.  'Faith,  for  their  poverty,  I  know  not  where  they 
had  that :  and  for  their  bareness,  I  am  sure,  they  never 
learned  that  of  me. 

P.  Hen.  No,  I  '11  be  sworn ;  unless  you  call  three 
fingers  on  the  ribs,  bare.  But,  sirrah,  make  haste: 
Percy  is  already  in  the  field. 

Fal.  What,  is  the  king  encamped  ? 

West.  He  is,  sir  John :  I  fear  we  shall  stay  too  long. 

Fal.  Well, 
To  the  latter  end  of  a  fray,  and  the  beginning  of  a  feast, 
Fits  a  dull  fighter,  and  a  keen  guest.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  HI.— The  Rebel  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
Enter  Hotspur,  Worcestbr,  Douglas,  and  Vxajeoa. 

Hot.  We'll  fight  with  him  to-night. 

Wor.  It  may  not  be, 

Ikug.  You  give  him,  then,  adiimtage. 

Ver.  Not  a  whit 

Hot.  Why  say  you  bo  ?  looks  he  not  for  supply? 

Ver.  So  do  we. 

Hot.  His  is  certain,  ours  is  doubtful. 

Wor.  Good  cousin,  be  advis'd :  stir  not  to-nig^t. 

Ver.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Doug.  You  do  not  counsel  welL 

You  speak  it  out  of  fear,  and  a  cold  heart. 

Ver.  Do  me  no  slander,  Douglas :  by  my  life^ 
And  I  dare  well  maintain  it  with  my  life, 
If  well-respected  honour  bid  me  on, 
I  hold  as  little  counsel  with  weak  fear. 
As  you,  my  lord,  or  any  Scot  that  lives  :* 
Let  it  be  seen  to-morrow  in  the  battle, 
Which  of  us  fears. 

Doug.  Yea,  or  to-night. 

Ver.  Content. 

Hot.  To-night,  say  I. 

Ver.  Come,  oome,  it  may  not  ba. 

I  wonder  much, 

Being  men  of  such  great  leading  as  you  are, 
That  you  foresee  not  what  impediments 
Drag  back  our  expedition :  certain  horse 
Of  my  cousin  Vernon's  are  not  yet  oome  up : 
Your  uncle  Worcester's  horse  came  but  to-aay , 
And  now  their  pride  and  mettle  is  asleep, 
Their  courage  with  hard  labour  tame  and  dull, 
That  not  a  horse  is  half  the  half  himself. 

Hot.  So  are  the  horses  of  the  enemy, 
In  general,  journey-bated,  and  brought  low ; 
Tie  better  part  of  ours  are  full  of  rest. 

Wor.  The  number  of  the  king  exceedeth  ours : 
For  God's  sake,  cousin,  stay  till  all  oome  in. 

[The  Trumpet  sounds  a  parley. 
Enter  Sir  Walter  Blunt. 

Blunt.  I  come  with  gracious  offers  from  the  king, 
If  you  vouchsafe  me  hearing  and  respect. 

Hot.  Welcome,  sir  Walter  Blunt ;  and  wnuld  to  M 
You  were  of  our  determination  ! 
Some  of  us  love  you  well ;  and  even  those  aome 
Envy  your  great  deservings,  and  good  name, 
Because  you  are  not  of  our  quality, 
But  stand  against  us  like  an  enemy. 

^Blunt.  And  God  defend  but  still  I  should  ttand  av 
So  long  as  out  of  limit  and  true  rule. 
You  stand  against  anointed  majesty. 
But,  to  my  charge. — ^The  king  hath  sent  to  know 
The  nature  of  your  griefs ;  and  whereupon 
You  conjure  from  the  breast  of  civil  peaoe 
Such  bold  hostility,  teaching  his  duteous  land 
Audacious  cruelty  ?    If  that  the  king 
Have  any  way  your  good  deserts  forgot. 
Which  he  confesseth  to  be  manifold. 
He  bids  you  name  your  griefs,  and  with  all  speed, 
You  shall  have  your  desires  with  interest, 
And  pardon  absolute  for  yourself,  and  these, 
Herein  misled  by  your  suggestion. 

Hot.  The  king  is  kind ;  and,  well  we  know,  the  kuui 
Knows  at  what  time  to  promise,  when  to  pay. 
My  father,  with*  my  uncle,  and  myself. 
Did  give  him  that  same  royalty  he  wears ; 

■  Ui* 
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And  when  he  wtp  not  six-and-twenty  strong, 

Sick  in  the  world's  regard,  wretched  and  low, 

A  poor  unxtinded  outlaw  sneaking  home, 

Xy  father  gave  him  welcome  to  the  shore  : 

And.  when  he  heard  him  swear,  and  vow  to  God, 

He  came  but  to  he  duke  of  Lancaster, 

Trt  sue  his  liTery,'  and  beg  his  peace, 

With  teaxs  of  innocency,  and  terms  of  zeal. 

My  father,  in  kind  heart  and  pity  moVd, 

Swore  him  assistance,  and  performed  it  too. 

Now,  wtien  the  lords  and  barons  of  the  reabn 

Perceiv  d  Northumberland  did  lean  to  him, 

T&e  more  and  less  came  in  with  cap  and  knee ; 

Met  him  in  boroughs,  cities,  villages, 

Attended  him  on  bridges,  stood  in  lanes, 

L^id  gifts  before  him,  proffer'd  him  their  oaths, 

Gave  him  their  heirs,  as  pages  followed  him, 

Eren  st  the  heels,  in  golden  multitudes. 

He  presently,  as  greatness  knows  itself. 

Steps  me  a  little  higher  than  his  vow 

Made  to  my  father,  while  his  blood  was  poor, 

Up^n  the  naked  shore  at  Ravemtpurg ; 

Afld  now,  forsooth,  takes  on  him  to  reform 

Snme  certain  edicts,  and  some  strait  decrees, 

That  lie  too  heavy  on  the  commonwealth ; 

Cries  out  upon  abuses,  seems  to  weep 

Orer  his  country's  wrongs ;  and,  by  this  faee, 

This  seeming  brow  of  justice,  did  he  win 

The  hearts  of  all  that  he  did  angle  for : 

Proceeded  farther ;  cut  me  off*  the  heads 

Of  sll  the  favourites,  that  the  absent  king 

In  deputation  left  behind  him  here, 

When  he  was  personal  in  the  Irish  war. 

BlutU.  Tut !  I  came  not  to  hear  this. 

Hot,  Then,  to  the  point. 

Ill  short  time  after  he  depos'd  the  king ; 
Soon  after  that,  deprived  him  of  his  life ; 
Asd,  in  the  neck  of  that,  task'd*  the  whole  state ; 
To  make  that  worse,  suffered  his  kinsman  March 
(Who  is,  if  every  owner  were  due*  plac'd, 
.  Indeed  his  king)  to  he  engag'd^  in  Wales, 
There  without  ransom  to  lie  forfeited ; 
l>tfgTae'd  me  in  my  happy  victories ; 
Sought  to  entrap  me  by  intelligence ; 
Rsted  my  uncle  from  the  council-board ; 
In  ni«e  dismissed  my  father  from  the  court ; 
Broke  oath  on  oath,  committed  wrong  on  wrong. 
And.  m  oonclnsion,  drove  us  to  seek  out 
This  head  of  safety ;  and,  withal,  to  pry 
Wo  his  title,  the  which  we  find 
Too  indirect  for  long-continuance. 

BfurU.  Shall  I  return  this  answer  to  the  king? 

Hot.  Not  so,  sir  Walter :  we  '11  withdraw  awhile. 


Go  to  the  king ;  and  let  there  be  impawn'd 
Some  surety  for  a  safe  return  again, 
And  in  the  morning  early  shall  mine  uncle 
Bring  him  our  purposes ;  and  so  farewell. 

Blunt.  I  would  you  would  accept  of  grace  and  love. 

Hot.  And,  may  be,  to  we  shall. 

Blunt.  'Pray  God  you  do !     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— York.    A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's 
House. 

Enter  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  Sir  Michael. 

Arch.  Hie,  good  sir  Michael ;  bear  this  sealed  brief 
With  winged  haste  to  the  lord  marshal : 
This  to  my  cousin  Scroop ;  and  all  the  rest 
To  whom  they  are  directed.     If  you  knew 
How  much  they  do  import,  yon  would  make  haste. 

Sir  M.  My  good  lord, 
I  guess  their  tenour. 

Arch.  Like  enough,  yon  do. 

To-morrow,  good  sir  Michael,  is  a  day. 
Wherein  the  fortune  of  ten  thousand  men 
Must  bide  the  touch ;  for,  sir,  at  Shrewsbury, 
As  I  am  truly  given  to  understand, 
The  king,  with  mighty  and  quick-raised  power, 
Meets  with  lord  Harry :  and.  I  fear,  sir  Michael, 
What  with  the  sickness  of  Northumberland, 
Whose  power  was  in  the  first  proportion, 
And  what  with  Owen  Glendowers  absence  thenoe, 
Who  with  them  was  a  rated  sinew*  too^ 
And  comes  not  in,  o'er-rul'd  by  prophecies, 
I  fear,  the  power  of  Percy  is  too  weak 
To  wage  an  instant  trial  with  the  king. 

Sir  M.  Why,  my  good  lord,  you  need  not  fear; 
There  is  Douglas,  and  lord  Mortimer. 

Arch.  No,  Mortimer  is  not  there.  [Percy 

Sir  M.  But  there  is  Mordake,  Vernon,  lord  Hany 
And  there 's  my  lord  of  Worcester ;  and  a  head 
Of  gallant  warriors,  noble  gentlemen. 

Arch.  And  so  there  is;  but  yet  the  king  hath  drawn 
The  special  head  of  all  the  land  together : 
The  pnnce  of  Wales,  lord  John  of  Lancaster, 
The  noble  Westmoreland,  and  warlike  Blunt, 
And  many  more  corrivals,  and  dear  men 
Of  estimation  and  oommand  in  arms. 

Sir  M.  Doubt  not,  my  lord,  they  shall  be  well  oppos'd. 

Arch.  I  hope  no  less,  yet  needful 't  is  to  fear; 
And,  to  prevent  the  worst,  sir  Michael^  speed ; 
For,  if  lord  Percy  thrive  not,  ere  the  king 
Dismiss  his  power,  he  means  to  visit  us. 
For  he  hath  heard  of  our  confederacy, 
And  't  is  but  wisdom  to  make  strong  against  him : 
Therefore,  make  haste.    I  must  go  write  again 
To  other  friends ;  and  so  farewell,  sir  Michael.   [Exeuni, 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — ^The  King's  Camp  near  Shrewsbury. 
Psfer  King  Hknry,  Prince  Henrt,  Prince  Johk  of 
Limeaster^  Sir  Walter  Blumt^  and  Sir  John  Fal- 

STAFF. 

K.  Hen.  How  bloodily  the  sun  begins  to  peer 
AboTe  yond '  husky*  hill :  the  day  looks  pale 
At  hif  distemperatnre. 

?  Hm.  The  southern  wind 


Doth  play  the  trumpet  to  his  purposes; 
And  by  his  hollow  whistling  in  the  leaves 
Foretels  a  tempest,  and  a  blustering  day. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  with  the  loeers  let  it  sympathisei 
For  nothing  can  seem  foul  to  those  that  win.^ 

[Trumpet  eounii. 
Enter  Worckstkr  and  Vkrnon. 
How  now,  my  lord  of  Worcester !  't  is  not  well, 
That  you  and  I  should  meet  upon  such  terms 
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ACT  T, 


As  now  we  meet.    You  have  deceived  our  trust, 
And  made  us  doff  our  easy  robeA  of  peace, 
To  crush  our  old  limbs  in  ungentle  steel : 
This  18  not  well,  my  lord ;  tliis  is  not  well. 
What  say  you  to  it  ?  will  you  again  unknit 
This  churlish  knot  of  all-abhorred  war, 
And  move  iu  Ihat  obedient  orb  again, 
Where  you  did  give  a  fair  and  natural  light, 
And  be  no  more  an  exhal'd  meteor, 
A  prodigy  of  fear,  and  a  portent 
0/  broached  mischief  to  the  unborn  times? 

War.   Hear  me,  my  liege. 
For  mine  own  part,  I  could  be  well  content 
To  entertain  the  lag-end  of  my  life 
With  quiet  hours  ;  for,  I  do  protest, 
I  have  not  sought  the  day  of  this  dislike.  [then? 

K.  Hen.  You  have  not  sought  it !  say,*  how  comes  it 

Fal.  Rebellion  lay  in  his  way,  and  he  found  it. 

P.  Hen.  Peace,  chcwet,*  peace  ! 

Wor.  It  pleas'd  your  majesty,  to  turn  your  looks 
Of  favour,  from  myself,  and  all  our  house ; 
And  yet  I  must  remember  you,  my  lord. 
We  were  the  fii*st  and  dearest  of  your  friends. 
For  you  my  staff  of  office  did  I  break 
In  Richard's  time ;  and  posted  day  and  night 
To  meet  you  on  the  way,  and  ki^s  your  hand. 
When  yet  you  were  in  place,  and  in  account, 
Nothing  so  strong  and  fortunate  as  I. 
It  was  myself,  my  brother,  and  his  son, 
That  brought  you  home,  and  boldly  did  outdare 
The  dangers  of  the  time.    You  swore  to  us, 
And  you  did  swear  that  oath  at  Doncaftcr, 
That  you  did  nothing  purpose  'gainst  the  state. 
Nor  claim  no  farther  than  your  new-falPn  right, 
The  seat  of  Gaunt,  dukedom  of  Lancaster. 
To  this  we  swore  our  aid ;  but,  in  short  space. 
It  rain'd  down  fortune  showering  on  your  head, 
And  such  a  flood  of  greatness  fell  on  you. 
What  with  our  help,  what  with  the  absent  king, 
What  with  the  injuries  of  a  wanton  time. 
The  seeming  sufferances  that  you  had  borne. 
And  the  contrarious  winds  that  held  the  king 
So  long  in  his  unlucky  Irish  wars, 
That  all  in  England  did  repute  him  dead : 
And,  from  this  swarm  of  fair  advantages, 
You  took  occasion  to  be  quickly  woo'd 
To  gripe  the  general  sway  into  your  hand ; 
Forgot  your  oath  to  us  at  Doncaster,    ' 
And,  being  fed  by  us,  you  usM  us  so 
As  that  ungentle  gull,  the  cuckoo's  bird, 
Useth  the  sparrow,  did  oppress  our  nest, 
Grew  by  our  feeding  to  so  great  a  bulk, 
That  even  our  love  durst  not  come  near  your  sight, 
For  fear  of  swallowing ;  but  with  nimble  wing 
We  were  enforcM,  for  safety  sake,  to  fly 
Out  of  your  sight,  and  raise  this  present  head : 
Whereby  we  stand  opposed  by  such  means 
As  you  yourself  have  forged  against  yourself. 
By  unkind  usage,  dangerous  countenance. 
And  violation  of  all  faith  and  troth 
Sworn  to  us  in  your  younger  enterprise. 

K.  Hen.  These  things,  indeed,  you  have  articulate' 
Proclaimed  at  market-crosses,  read  in  churches, 
To  face  the  garment  of  rebellion 
With  some  fine  colour,  that  may  please  the  eye 
Of  fickle  changelings,  and  poor  discontents. 
Which  gape,  and  rub  the  elbow,  at  the  newB 
Of  hurlyburly  innovation : 
And  never  yet  did  insurrection  want 
*  Tkii  word  U  not  in  f.  •.    *  A  disk  or  pic  of  miaoo 


Such  water-oolourt  to  impaint  his  cause ; 
Nor  moody  beggars,  starving  for  a  time 
Of  pellmell  havoc  and  confusion. 

P.  Hen.  In  both  our  armies,  there  is  many  a  soul 
Shall  pay  full  dearly  for  this  encounter. 
If  once  they  join  in  trial.     Tell  your  nephew, 
The  prince  of  Wales  doth  join  with  all  the  world 
In  praise  of  Henry  Percy :  by  my  hopes. 
This  present  enterprise  set  oChis  head, 
I  do  not  think,  a  braver  gentleman, 
More  active-valiant,  or  more  valiant-yoong. 
More  darinsj,  or  more  bold,  is  now  alive 
To  grace  this  latter  age  with  noble  deeds. 
For  my  part,  I  may  speak  it  to  my  shame, 
I  have  a  truant  been  to  chivalry. 
And  so,  I  hear,  he  doth  account  me  too ; 
Yet  this  before  my  father's  majesty : 
I  am  content,  that  he  shall  take  the  odds 
Of  his  great  name  and  estimation, 
And  will,  to  save  the  blood  on  either  side, 
Try  fortune  with  him  in  a  single  fight.  [thee. 

K.  Hen.  And,  prince  of  Walea,  so  dare  we  ventun 
Albeit  considerations  infinite 
Do  make  against  it. — No,  good  Worcester,  so, 
We  love  our  people  well ;  even  those  we  love, 
That  are  misled  upon  your  cousin's  part ', 
And,  will  they  take  the  offer  of  our  grace, 
Both  he,  and  they,  and  you,  yea,  every  man 
Shall  be  my  friend  again,  and  I  HI  be  his. 
So  tell  your  cousin,  and  bring  me  word 
What  he  will  do ;  but  if  he  will  not  yield, 
Rebuke  and  dread  correction  wait  on  us, 
And  they  shall  do  their  office.     So,  be  gone. 
We  will  not  now  be  troubled  with  reply : 
We  offer  fair,  take  it  advisedly.- 

[Exeunt  Worcestkk  and  Virkox. 

P.  Hen.  It  will  not  be  accepted,  on  my  life. 
The  Douglas  and  the  Hotspur  both  together 
Are  confident  against  the  world  in  arms. 

K.  Hen.  Hence,  therefore,  every  leader  to  his  charge, 
For,  on  their  answer,  will  we  set  on  them  j 
And  God  befriend  us  as  our  case  is  just ! 

[Exeunt  Kino,  Blunt,  and  Prince  JoHir. 

Fal.  Hal,  if  thou  see  me  down  in  the  battle,  and 
bestride  me,  so :  H  is  a  point  of  friendship. 

P.  Hen.  Nothing  but  a  colossus  can  do  thee  that 
friendship.    Say  thy  prayers,  and  farewell. 

Fal.  I  would  it  were  bed-time,  Hal,  and  all  well. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  owest  God  a  death.  [Exit. 

Fal.  T  is  not  due  yet :  I  would  be  loath  to  pay  him 
before  his  day.  What  need  I  be  so  forward  with  him 
that  calls  not  on  me?  Well,  'tis  no  matter;  honour 
pricks  me  on.  Yea,  but  how  if  honour  prick  me  off 
when  I  come  on  ?  how  then  ?  Can  honour  set  to  a 
leg  ?  No.  Or  an  arm  ?  No.  Or  take  away  the  grief 
of  a  wound  ?  No.  Honour  hath  no  skill  in  surgery, 
then?  No.  What  is  honour ?  A  word.  What  is  in* 
that  word,  honeur  ?  What  is  that  honour?  Air.  A 
trim  reckoning !— Who  hath  it?  He  that  died  o^  Wed- 
nesday. Doth  he  feel  it?  No.  Doth  he  hear  it?  No. 
Is  it  insensible,  then  ?  Yea,  to  the  dead.  But  will  it 
not  live  with  the  living?  No.  Why?  Detraction 
will  not  suffer  it :— therefore,  I  'II  none  of  it :  honour  is 
a  mere  scutcheon,  and  so  ends  my  catechism.      [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Rebel  Camp. 
Enter  Worcmt«r  and  Vkrnon. 
Wor.  0,  no !  my  nephew  mutt  not  know,  sir  Richtid, 
The  liberal  kind  o^er  of  the  king. 
•ArHeU^artitU.   «8oth«flnttwoq«»tot;  tkootlwnudfelMOiitt:  a 
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Ter.  'T  w«re  best,  he  did. 
Ww.  Then  are  we  all  undone. 

I;  is  not  pomble,  it  cannot  be, 
TV  king  should  keep  hia  word  in  loving  iu ; 
;  Hi  will  mspeet  na  still,  and  find  a  time 

To  ponish  this  offence  in  other  faults : 
I  $j>picion^  all  our  lives  shall  be  stuck  full  of  eyes; 
For  treason  is  but  trusted  like  the  fox, 
T^ho.  ne'er  ao  tame,  so  cherish'd,  and  lock'd  up, 
Will  have  a  wild  trick  of  his  ancestors. 
Look  how  we  can,  or  sad  or  merrily, 
Interpretation  will  misquote  our  looks : 
And  we  shall  feed  like  oxen  at  a  stall,' 
The  better  cherish'd,  still  the  nearer  death. 
My  nephew's  trespass  may  be  well  forgot, 
h  hsth  the  excuse  of  youth,  and  heat  of  blood  \ 
And  an  adopted  name  of  privilege, 
A  h&re-brain'd  Hotspur,  govern'd  by  a  spleen. 
Ail  his  offences  live  upon  my  head. 
And  on  his  father's :  we  did  train  him  on ; 
And^  his  corruption  being  ta'en  from  us, 
We,  IS  the  spring  of  all,  shall  pay  for  all. 
Therefore,  good  cousin,  let  not  Harry  know 
In  any  case  the  offer  of  the  king. 

Ter.  Deliver  what  you  will,  I  '11  say,  'tis  so. 
H«'re  comes  your  cousin. 

Enter  Hotspur  and  Docolas;  Officers  and  Soldiers^ 
behind. 
Hot,  My  uncle  is  retum'd : — Deliver  up 
My  lord  of  Westmoreland.^Unole,  what  news  ? 
Wor.  The  king  will  bid  you  battle  presently. 
Ikmg.  Defy  him  by  the  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
Hoi.  Lord  Douglas,  go  you  and  tell  him  bo. 
Doug.  Marry,  and  Fhall,  and  very  willingly.   [Exit. 
Wor.  There  is  no  seeming  mercy  in  the  king. 
Hoi.  Did  you  beg  any  ?    God  forbid  ! 
Wor.  I  told  him  gently  of  our  grievances, 
Of  his  oath-breaking ;  which  he  mended  thus ; 
By  DOW  fonwearing  that  he  is  forsworn : 
He  calls  as  rebels,  traitors ;  and  will  scourge 
With  hanghty  arms  this  hateful  name  in  us. 
Re-enter  Douglas. 
Duftt^.  Arm,  gentlemen !  to  arms !  for  I  have  thrown 
A  brave  defiance  in  King  Henry's  teeth^ 
Ani  Westmoreland,  that  was  engag'd,  did  hear  it, 
Whieh  cannot  choose  but  bring  him  quickly  on. 
War.  The  prince  of  Wales  stepp'd  forth  before  the 
Wng, 
An<1.  nephew,  challenged  you  to  single  fight. 

Hoi.  0 !  would  the  quarrel  lay  upon  our  heads ; 
And  that  no  man  might  draw  short  breath  to-day, 
I    Rut  I.  and  Harry  Monmouth  !     Tell  me,  tell  me, 
Howshow'd  his  tasking"?  seem'd  it  in  contempt? 
Ver.  No,  by  my  soul :  I  never  in  my  life 
,    Did  hear  a  challenge  urg'd  more  modestly, 

Unleis  a  brother  should  a  brother  dare 
,    To  gentle  exercise  and  proof  of  arms. 
He  ga^^  you  all  the  duties  of  a  man, 
Tnmm'd  up  your  praises  with  a  princely  tongue, 
Spoke  your  deservings  like  a  chronicle, 
Making  you  ever  better  than  his  praise, 
,    By  vtill  dispraising  praise,  valued  with  you  ; 
And,  which  became  him  like  a  prince  mdeed, 
He  made  a  blushing  dtal*  of  himself; 
And  chid  his  truant  youth  with  such  a  grace, 
A»  if  he  mastered  then  a  double  spirit, 
Of  teaching,  and  of  learning,  instantly. 


There  did  he  pause :  but  let  me  tell  the  iforld. 
If  he  outlive  the  envy  of  this  day, 
England  did  never  owe  so  sweet  a  hope, 
So  much  misconstrued  in  his  wantonness. 

Hot.  Cousin,  I  think  thou  art  enamoured 
Upon  his  follies  :  never  did  I  hear 
Of  any  prince  so  wild  o'*  liberty. 
But  be  he  as  he  will,  yet  once  ere  night 
I  will  embrace  him  with  a  soldier's  arm. 
That  he  shall  shrink  under  my  courtesy. — 
Arm,  arm,  with  speed ! — ^And,  fellows,  soldiers,  friends 
Better  consider  what  you  have  to  do. 
Than  (,  that  have  not  well  the  gift  of  tongue, 
Can  lift  your  blood  up  with  persuasion. 
Enter  a  Massenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  here  are  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  I  cannot  read  them  now. — 
O  gentlemen  !  the  time  of  life  is  short ; 
To  spend  that  shortness  basely,  were  too  long, 
If  life  did  ride  upon  a  dial's  point, 
Still  ending  at  the  arrival  of  an  hour. 
An  if  we  live,  we  live  to  tread  on  kings ; 
If  die,  brave  death,  when  princes  die  with  us. 
Now,  for  our  consciences,  the  arms  are  fair. 
When  the  intent  of  bearing  them  is  just. 
Enter  another  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prepare ;  the  king  comes  on  apaoe 

Hot.  I  thank  him,  that  he  cuts  me  from  my  tale 
For  I  profess  not  talking.    Only  this — 
Let  each  man  do  his  best :  and  here  draw  I 
A  sword,  whose*  temper  I  intend  to  stain 
With  the  best  blood  that  I  can  meet  withal 
In  the  adventure  of  this  perilous  day. 
Now, — Esperance  ! — Percy ! — and  set  on  !^> 
Sound  ail  the  lofty  instruments  of  war. 
And  by  that  music  let  us  all  embrace ; 
'Fore  heaven  and  earth,*  some  of  us  never  shall 
A  second  time  do  such  a  courtesy. 

[The  Trumpets  sound.    They  end>race,  and  exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Plain  near  Shrewsbury. 

Excursions^  and  Parties  fighting.  Alarum  to  the  Batth 

Then  enfer  Douolas  ana  Blunt,  meeting. 

Blunt.  What  is  thy  name,  that  in  battle  thus 
Thou  crossest  me  ?  what  honour  dost  thou  seek 
Upon  my  head  ? 

Doug.  Know,  then,  my  name  is  Douglas ; 

And  I  do  haunt  thee  in  the  battle  thus, 
Because  some  tell  me  that  thou  art  a  king. 

Blunt.  They  tell  thee  true. 

Doug.  The  lord  of  Stafford  dear  to-day  hath  bought 
Thy  likeness ;  for,  instead  of  thee,  king  Harry, 
This  sword  hath  ended  him :  so  shall  it  thee, 
Unless  thou  yield  thee  as  my  prisoner. 

Blunt.  I  was  not  bom  a  yielder,  thou  proud  Soot^; 
And  thou  shalt  find  a  king  that  will  revenge 
Lord  Stafford's  death.  [They  fight,  and  Blunt  is  slain. 
Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  0  Douglas!   hadst  thou  fought  at  Holmedon 
thus, 
I  never  had  triumph'd  upon*  a  Soot. 

Doug.  All' s  done,  all  ^s  won :  here  breathless  lies 
the  king. 

Hot.  Where? 

Doug.  Here. 

Hot.  This,  Douglas?  no;  I  know  this  face  full  well? 
A  gallant  knight  he  was,  his  name  was  Blunt, 
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Semblably  furnUhM  like  the  king  himself. 

Doug.  A  fool  go  with  iby  soul,  where'er  it  goes ! 
A  borrowed  title  hast  thou  bought  too  dear : 
Why  didst  thou  tell  me  that  thou  wert  a  king  ? 

Hot.  The  king  hath  many  masking^  in  his  coats. 

Doug.  Now,  by  my  sword,  I  will  kill  all  his  ooats : 
I  'II  murder  all  his  wardrobe,  piece  by  piece, 
Until  I  meet  the  king. 

Hoi.  Up,  and  away ! 

Our  soldiers  stand  full  fairly  for  the  day.         [Exeunt, 
Alarums.    Enter  Falstaff. 

Fhl.  Though  I  could  'scape  shot-free  at  London,  I 
fear  the  shot  here ;  here 's  no  scoring,  but  upon  the 
pate.— Soft!  who  art  thou?  Sir  Walter  Blunt:— 
there 's  honour  for  you :  here 's  no  vanity. — I  am  as  hot 
as  molten  lead,  and  as  heavy  too :  God  keep  lead  out 
of  me !  I  need  no  more  weight  than  mine  own  bowels. 
— ^I  have  led  my  raggamuffins  where  they  are  peppered : 
there 's  not'  three  of  my  hundred  and  fifty  left  alive, 
and  they  are  for  the  town's  end,  to  beg  during  life. 
But  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Prince  Hjbnrt. 

P.  Hen.   What !  stand'st  thou  idle  here  ?  lend  me 
Many  a  nobleman  lies  stark  and  stiff         [thy  sword 
Under  the  hoofs  of  vaunting  enemies, 
Whose  deaths  are  yet  unreveng'd.    I  pr'ytheo,  lend  me 
thy  sword.  ' 

Fd.  0  Hal !  1  pr'ythee,  give  me  leave  to  breathe 
a  while. — ^Turk  Gregory*  never  did  such  deeds  in  arms, 
as  I  have  done  this  day.  I  have  paid  Percy,  I  have 
made  him  sure. 

P.  Hen.  He  is,  indeed ;  and  living  to  kill  thee. 
I  pHythee  lend  me  thy  sword. 

Fal.  Nay,  before  God,  Hal,  if  Percy  be  alive,  thou 
get'st  not  my  sword  :  but  take  my  pistol,  if  thou  wilt. 

P.  Hen.  Give  it  me.    What,  is  it  in  the  case  ? 

Fd.  Ay,  Hal;  'tis  hot,  'tis  hot:  there's  that  will 
■aek  a  city.  \The  Prince  draws  out  a  bottU  of  sack. 

P.  Hen.  What  1  is 't  a  time  to  jest  and  dally  now? 
[Throws  it  at  Atm,  and  eocit. 

Fd.  Well,  if  Percy  be  alive,  [  '11  pierce  him.  If  he 
do  come  in  my  way,  so  :  if  he  do  not,  if  I  come  in  his, 
willingly,  let  him  make  a  carbonado*  o(  me.  I  like  not 
such  grinning  honour  as  sir  Walter  hath :  give  me  life ; 
which  if  I  can  save,  so ;  if  not,  honour  comes  unlocked 
for,  and  there 's  an  end.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Alarums.   Excursions.  Enter  the  Kino,  Prince  Hknrt, 

Prince  John,  and  Westmoreland. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee, 
Harry,  withdraw  thyself;  thou  bleed'st  too  much.— 
Lord  John  of  Lancaster,  go  you  with  him. 

P.  John.  Not  I,  my  lord,  unless  I  did  bleed  too. 

P.  Hen.  I  do  beseech  your  majesty,  make  up, 
Lest  your  retirement  do  amaze  your  friends. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  do  so. — My  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
Lead  him  to  his  tent. 

West.  Come,  my  lord,  I  '11  lead  you  to  your  tent. 

P.  Hen.  Lead  me,  my  lord  ?  I  do  not  need  your  help : 
And  heaven  forbid,  a  shallow  scratch  should  drive 
The  prince  of  Wales  from  such  a  field  as  this, 
Where  stain'd  noouity  lies  trodden  on, 
And  rebels'  arms  triumph  in  massacres ! 

P.  John.  We  breathe  too  long. — Come,  cousin  West- 
moreland,   . 
Our  duty  this  way  lies :  for  God's  sake,  come. 

[Exeunt  Prince  John  and  Westmoreland 

P.  Hen.  By  God  thou  hast  deceiv'd  me,  Lancaster, 


I  did  not  think  thee  lord  of  such  a  spirit : 
Before,  I  lov'd  thee  as  a  brother,  John, 
But  now.  I  do  respect  thee  as  my  soul. 

K.  Hen.  I  saw  him  hold  lord  Percy  at  the  poml. 
With  lustier  maintenance  than  I  did  look  for 
Of  such  an  ungrown  warrior. 

P.  Hen.  0  !  this  boy 

Lends  mettle  to  us  all.  [KxiL 

Alarums.    Enter  Douglas. 

Doug.  Another  king!  they  grow  like  Hydra's  heads. 
I  am  the  Douglas,  fatal  to  all  those 
That  wear  those  colours  on  them : — ^what  art  thou, 
That  connterfeit'st  the  person  of  a  king  ? 

K.  Hen.  The  king  himielf ;  who,  Douglas,  gncret 
at  heart, 
So  many  of  his  shadows  thou  hast  met, 
And  not  the  very  king.    I  have  two  boys 
Seek  Percy,  and  thyself,  about  the  field : 
But.  seeing  thou  fail'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
I  will  a£say  thee ;  and  defend  thyself. 

Doug.  I  fear  thou  art  another  counterfeit, 
And  yet,  in  faith,  thou  bear'st  thee  like  a  king  * 
But  mine  I  am  sure  thou  art,  whoe'er  then  be. 
And  thus  I  win  thee. 

[They  fight :  the  Kino  being  in  danger j  enter 
I  P.  Henrt. 

P.  Hen.  Hold  up  thy  head,  vile  Soot,  or  thou  art  liks 
Never  to  hold  it  up  again  !  tiie  spirits 
Of  valiant  Shirley,  Stafford,  Blunt,  are  in  my  anns : 
It  is  the  prince  of  Wales  that  threatens  thee, 
Who  never  promiseth,  but  he  means  to  pay.^ 

They  fight:  DbuoLASjCtei. 
Cheerly,  my  lord :  how  fares  your  grace  ? — 
Sir  Nicholas  Gawsey  hath  for  succour  sent, 
And  so  hath  Clifton ;  I  '11  to  Clifton  straight. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  and  breathe  a  while. 
Thou  hast  redeem'd  thy  lost  opinion ; 
And  show'd  thou  mak'st  some  tender  of  my  life, 
In  this  fair  rescue  thou  hast  brought  to  me. 

P.  Hen.  0  God  !  they  did  me  too  much  iiuury, 
That  ever  said  I  hearken'd  for  your  death. 
If  it  were  so,  I  might  have  let  alone 
The  insulting  hand  of  Douglas  over  you ; 
Which  would  have  been  as  speedy  in  your  end, 
As  all  the  poisonous  potions  in  the  world, 
And  saVd  the  treacherous  labour  of  your  son. 

K.  Hen.  Make  up  to  Clifton:  I'll  to  sir  Nicholu 
Gawsey.  [Exit  King  Henrt. 

Enter  Hotspur. 

Hot.  If  [  mistake  not,  thou  art  Harry  Monmouth. 

P.  Hen.  Thou  speak'st  as  if  I  would  deny  my  narae 

Hot.  My  name  is  Harry  Percy. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  then  I  see 

A  very  valiant  rebel  of  that  name. 
I  am  the  prince  of  Wales ;  and  think  not,  Pdrey, 
To  share  with  me  in  glory  any  moT« : 
Two  stars  keep  not  their  motion  in  one  sphere ; 
Nor  can  one  England  brook  a  double  reign, 
Of  Harry  Percy,  and  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Hot.  Nor  shall  it,  Harry,  for  the  hour  n  oomo 
To  end  the  one  of  us ;  and  would  to  God, 
Thy  name  in  arms  were  now  as  great  as  mine ! 

P.  Hen.  I  '11  make  it  greater,  ere  I  part  finom  thee, 
And  all  the  budding  honours  on  thy  crest 
I  '11  crop,  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head. 

Ho*   I  can  no  longer  brook  thy  vanities.  [TTkey  fight 
Enter  Falstapf. 

Fal.  Well  said.  Hal !  to  it,  Uii  I^Nay,  you  shaU 
find  no  boy-s  play  here,  I  can  tell  yon. 
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£ji£rr  Douglas  :  heJigkU  with  FkunArVy  who  fails  down 

Of  1/  k^  yrere  dea^and  exit  Douglas.    Hotspur  is 

womdedy  and  falls. 

Hot,  0,  Hany  I  thoa  hast  lobb'd  me  of  my  youth. 
I  better  brook  the  loss  of  brittle  life, 
Than  those  proud  titles  thou  hast  won  of  me ; 
Tbej  ivound  my  thoughts  worse  than  thy^  sword  my 

flesh:— 
Bat  thought 's  the  slare  of  life,  and  life  time's  fool ; 
And  time,  that  takes  survey  of  all  the  world, 
Moit  have  a  atop.    0  I  I  oould  prophesy, 
Bat  that  the  earthy  and  oold  hand  of  death 
lies  on  my  tongue.-rNo,  Percy,  thou  art  dust. 
Aid  food  for—  [Dies, 

?.  Em.  For  worms,  brave  Percy.,    Fare  thee  well, 
great  heart ! — 
ni-weav'd  ambition,  how  much  art  thou  shrunk ! 
W^  that  this  body  did  oontain  a  spirit, 
A  kingdom  for  it  was  too  small  a  bound ; 
Bat  DOW,  two  paces  of  the  vilest  earth 
h  room  enough : — this  earth  that  bears  thee  dead, 
Betn  not  alive  so  stout  a  gentleman. 
If  tkia  wert  sensible  of  courtesy, 
I  should  not  make  so  dear*  a  show  of  zeal :-~ 
BqI  let  my  faTours  hide  thy  mangled  face, 
And.  even  in  thy  behalf,  I  '11  thank  myself 
For  doing  these  fair  rites  of  tenderness. 
Adieu,  end  take  thy  praise  with  thee  to  heaven : 
Thy  ignomy  sleep  with  thee  in  the  grave, 
Bot  not  remembered  in  thy  epitaph. — 

[Seeing  Falstaft  on  the  ground. 
What !  old  acquaintance  !  could  not  all  this  flesh 
leep  in  a  little  life  ?    Poor  Jack,  farewell : 
I  conM  have  better  spar'd  a  better  man. 
0!  1  ihottld  have  a  heavy  miss  of  thee. 
If  I  were  much  in  love  with  vanity. 
Death  hath  not  struck  so  fat  a  deer  to-day, 
ThoQ^  many  dearer,  in  this  bloody  fray.^- 
Emhowell'd  will  I  see  thee  by  and  by; 
Till  then,  in  blood  by  noble  Percy  lie.  [Exit. 

Fal.  [Rising.]  Embowelled !  if  thou  embowel  me 
txiay,  I  '11  give  you  leave  to  powder"  me,  and  eat  me 
tco,  to-morrow.  'Sblood  !  'twas  time  to  counterfeit,  or 
that  hot  termagant  Scot  had  paid  me  scot  and  lot  too. 
Coonterfeit  ?  I  lie ;  I  am  no  counterfeit :  to  die,  is  to 
be  a  eounterfeii ;  for  he  is  but  the  counterfeit  of  a 
man,  who  hath  not  the  life  of  a  man :  but  to  counter- 
feit dyim;,  when  a  man  thereby  liveth,  is  to  be  no 
ooanterfeit,  but  the  true  and  perfect  image  of  life 
indeed.  Tlie  better  part  of  valour  is  discretion,  in  the 
which  bett^  part,  I  have  saved  my  life.  'Zounds !  I 
am  afraid  of  this  gunpowder  Percy,  though  he  be  dead. 
How,  if  he  should  counterfeit  too,  and  rise  ?  By  my 
faith,  I  am  afraid  he  would  prove  the  better  counter- 
feit. Therefore  I  Ul  make  him  sure  ]  yea,  and  I  'II  swear 
I  killed  him.  Why  may  not  he  rise,  as  well  as  I  ? 
Nothing  confutes  me  but  eyes,  and  nobody  sees  me : 
therefore,  sirrah,  with  a  new  wound  in  your  thigh  come 
yoa  along  with  me.  [He  takes  Hotspur  on  his  baek. 
Re-enter  Prince  Hknrt  and  Prince  John. 

P.  Hen.  Come,  brother  John;  full  bravely  hast  thou 
flesh'd 
Thy  maiden  svrord. 

?.  John.  But,  soft !  whom  have  we  here  ? 

Did  yoa  not  tell  me  this  fat  man  was  dead  ? 

P.  Hen.    I  did ;  I  saw  him  dead,  breathless,  and 
bleeding 
P&  the  ground.-^ 


Art  thou  alive,  or  is  it  phantasy 
That  plays  upon  our  eyesight  ?    I  pr'ythee,  speak; 
We  will  not  trust  our  eyes,  without  our  eaia. 
Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st. 

Fal.  No,  that's  certain:  I  am  not  a  double  man; 
but  if  I  be  not  Jack  Falstaflf;  then  am  I  a  Jack.  Thera 
is  Percy:  [Throwing  down  the  body.*]  if  your  father 
will  do  me  any  honour,  so ;  if  not,  let  nim  kill  the  next 
Percy  himself.  I  look  to  be  either  earl  or  duke,  1  can 
assure  you. 

P.  Hen.  Why,  Percy  I  killed  myself,  and  saw  thee 
dead. 

Fal.  Didst  thou? — ^Lord,  lord,  how  this  world  ia 
given  to  lying ! — I  grant  you  I  vraa  down  and  out  of 
breath,  aiul  so  was  he ;  but  we  rose  both  at  an  instant, 
and  fought  a  long  hour  by  Shrewsbury  clock.  If  I 
may  be  believed,  so :  if  not,  let  them  that  should  re- 
ward valour  bear  the  sin  upon  their  own  heads.  I  '11 
take  it  upon  my  death,  I  gave  him  this  wound  in  the 
thigh:  if  the  man  were  alive,  and  would  deny  it 
'zounds  1  I  would  make  him  eat  a  piece  of  my  sword. 

P.  John.  This  is  the  strangest  tale  that  e'er  I  heard. 

P.  Hen.  This  is  the  strangest  fellow,  brother  John.^ 
Come,  bring  yom-  luggage  nobly  on  your  back : 
For  my  part,  if  a  lie  may  do  thee  grace. 
I  '11  gild  it  with  the  happiest  terms  I  have. 

[A  Retreat  is  sounded. 
The  trumpet  sounds  retreat ;  the  day  is  ours. 
Come,  brother,  let  us  to  the  highest  of  the  field, 
To  see  what  friends  are  living,  who  are  dead. 

[Exeunt  Prince  HfNRT  and  Prince  Jonir. 

Fal.  I  '11  follow,  as  they  say,  for  rewaM.  He  that 
rewards  me,  God  reward  him ;  if  I  do  grow  great,*  I  '11 
grow  less;  for  I'll  purge,  and  leave  sack,  and  live 
cleanly,  as  a  nobleman  i&ould  do. 

[ExUj  dragging  out  Pkxct's  Body.* 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

7%«  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  King  Hknrt,  Prince 
HiNRT,  Prince  John.  Westmoreland,  ana  Others 
with  Worcester,  ana  Vernon,  prisoners. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  ever  did  rebellion  find  rebuke.^- 
Ill-spirited  Worcester,  did  we  not  send  grace, 
Pardon,  and  terms  of  love  to  all  of  you  ? 
And  wouldst  thou  turn  our  offers  contrary? 
Misuse  the  tenour  of  thy  kinsman's  trust  ? 
Three  knights  upon  our  party  slain  to-day, 
A  noble  earl,  and  many  a  creature  else, 
Had  been  alive  this  hour, 
If,  like  a  Christian,  thou  hadst  truly  borne 
Betwixt  our  armies  true  intelligence. 

Wot.  What  I  have  done,  my  safety  urg'd  me  to, 
And  I  embrace  this  fortune  patiently. 
Which  not  to  be  avoided  falls  on  me.* 

K.  Hen.  Bear  Worcester  to  the  death,  and  Vernon 
too; 
Other  ofienders  we  will  pause  upon.^ 

[Exeunt  Worcester  and  Vernon,  guarded. 
How  goes  the  field  ? 

P.  Hen.  The  noble  Scot,  lord  Douglas,  when  he  saw 
The  fortune  of  the  day  quite  tum'd  from  him, 
The  noble  Percy  slain,  and  all  his  men 
Upon  the  foot  of  fear,  fled  with  the  rest ; 
And  falling  from  a  hill  he  was  so  bruis'd. 
That  the  pursuers  took  him.    At  my  tent 
,  The  Douglas  is,  and  I  beseech  your  graoe^ 
!  I  may  dispose  of  him. 


1  S»  all  b«t  tKa  lut  quvto ;  that,  ind  the  folio :  the.    >  So  the  (Int  qvaite  :  the  othen,  and  folio ;  great.    *  8qU.    « Not  la  t  e. 
am :  agais       *  Bearing  of  iA«  Bodf:  in  f  e      '  Since  not  to  he  aroided,  it  fails  oa  me. 
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K.  Hen.  With  all  my  heart. 

P.  Hen.  Then,  brother  John  of  Lanoaater,  to  yon 
This  nonourable  bounty  Bhali  belong. 
Go  to  the  Douglas,  and  deliver  him 
Up  to  his  pleasure,  ransomless,  and  free : 
His  valour,  shown  upon  our  crests  to-day, 
Hath  taught  us  how  to  oherish  such  high  deeds, 
Even  in  the  bosom  of  our  adveiaaries. 

P.  John.  I  thank  your  grace  for  this  high  oonrtesy, 
Which  I  shall  put  in  act  without  delay.^ 

K,  Hen,  Then  this  remains, — that  we  divide  our 
power.^- 

^  Which  I  dull  gjy  away  tmmndlatiily  ',\mL;    TUs  qpMok  Ib  fimad  in  th*  fow  MrliMt,  bnt  aot  ia  the  two  UIm*  foailoa.  « tlw  Mi» 


You,  son  John,  and  my  cousin  Westmorelaiid, 
Towards  York  shall  bend  you,  with  your 

speed, 
To  meet  Northumberland,  and  the  prelate  Boroopi 
Who,  as  we  hear,  are  busily  in  anna : 
Myself,  and  yon,  son  Harry,  will  towards  Wales, 
To  fight  with  Glendower  and  the  earl  of  Maxch. 
Rebellion  in  this  land  shall  lose  his  sway, 
Meeting  the  cheek  of  such  another  day : 
And  since  this  business  so  fair  is  done, 
Let  us  not  leave  till  all  our  own  be  won.  [JSiapiail 


SECOND  PART 

OP 

KING    HENRY    lY. 


DRAMATIS    PEESON^. 


His  Sons. 


KiKO  HnniT  ths  Fourth. 

Henrt,  Prince  of  Wales ; 

Thomas,  Dake  of  Clarence ; 

Prixcs  John  of  Lancaster; 

Prikcs  Humphrst  of  GLouqcsTER ; 

Earl  of  Warwick  ;  )  ^^  ^    j^^ 

Earl  of  Westmoreulmd ;    >     p^ly^ 

Gower;  Harcourt;  )       ^^' 

Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench. 

A  Gentleman  attending  on  the  Chief  Jostice. 

Earlof  Nortuumberlamd; 

Scroop.  Archbishop  of  York ; 

Lord  Mowbrat  ; 

Lord  Hastings  ; 

Lord  Sardolfh; 

Sir  John  Coletills. 


Opposites  to  the 
King. 


Traters  and  Morton,  Retainera  of  Northumber 

land. 
Falstaff,  Bardolfh,  Pistol,  and  a  Page. 
Poins  and  Peto. 

Shallow  and  Silence,  Country  Justices. 
Davy,  Servant  to  Shallow. 
MouLDTj  Shadow,  Wart,.  Feeble,  and  Bulcalf, 

Recruits. 
Fano  and  Snare,  Sheriff's  Officers. 
RuBiouR,  the  Presenter. 
A  Porter.    A  Dancer,  Speaker  of  the  Epilogue 
Ladt  Northumberland.    Ladt  Percy. 
Hostess  Quickly.    Doll  Tear-Sheet. 


Lords,  aad  Attendants;  Officers,   Soldiers, 
senger,  Drawers,  Beadles^  Grooms,  &c. 
SCENE,  England* 


Mes- 


INDUCTION. 


Wtrkworth.    Before  Northumberland's  Castle. 
£fi/<f  RuMOOR;  painted  full  of  Tongues} 

Rm.  Open  your  ears ;  for  which  of  you  will  stop 
Tbe  vent  of  hearing,  when  loud  rumour  speaks  ? 
(.  from  the  orient  to  the  drooping  west, 
Making  the  wind  my  post-horse,  still  unfold 
Tb«  lets  commenced  on  this  ball  of  earth : 
DpoQ  my  tongues  continual  slanders  ride, 
The  which  in  every  language  I  pronounce, 
Stoffiii'  the  ears  of  men  with  false  reports. 
I  fpwk  of  peace,  while  covert  enmity, 
Toder  the  smile  of  safety,  wounds  the  world : 
And  who  but  Rumour,  who  but  only  I, 
Make  fearful  musters,  and  prepard  defence ; 
Whilst  the  big  year,  swoln  with  some  other  grief. 
Is  thought  with  child  by  the  stern  tyrant  war, 
And  DO  each  matter  ?    Rumour  is  a  pipe 
Blown  by  surmises,  jealousies,  conjectures ; 
And  of  to  easy  and  so  plain  a  stop, 
That  the  blunt  monster  with  uncounted  heads, 
The  itill-disoordant  wavering  multitude, 


Can  play  upon  it.    But  what  need  I  thus 
My  well-known  body  to  anatomize 
Among  my  household  ?    Why  is  Rumour  here  ? 
I  run  before  king  Harry's  victory ; 
Who  in  a  bloody  field  by  Shrewsbury 
Hath  beaten  down  young  Hotspur,  and  his  troopt, 
Quenching  the  flame  of  bold  rebellion 
Eyen  with  the  rebels'  blood.    But  what  mean  I 
To  speak  so  true  at  first  ?  my  office  is 
To  noise  abroad,  that  Harry  Monmouth  fell 
Under  the  wrath  of  noble  Hotspur's  sword ; 
And  that  the  king  before  the  Ek>uglas'  rage 
Stoop'd  his  anointed  head  as  low  as  death. 
This  have  I  rumour'd  through  the  pleasant'  towns 
Between  that  royal  field  of  Shrewsbury 
And  this  worm-eaten  hold  of  ragged  stone. 
Where  Hotspur's  father,  old  Northumberland, 
Lies  crafty-sick :  the  posts  come  tiring  on. 
And  not  a  man  of  them  brings  other  news 
Than  they  have  leam'd  of  me ;  from  Rumour's  tongues 
They  bring  smooth  comforts  false,  worse  than  true 
wrongs.  [  Exit. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enter  Lord  Bardolph." 

Bard.  Who  keeps  the  gate  here  ?  ho ! 
the  earl? 


*  TUi  diiMtfoa  it  obIt  in  tb«  qtiuto,  1000. 
«««f.  tr  •  i«  t  •      •  2lo»  ia  f. : 


ACT   I. 

Enter  Warder,  above.^ 
Ward,  What  shall  I  say  you  are  ? 
Bard,  Tell  thou  the  earl, 

Where  is  That  the  lord  Bardolph  doth  attend  him  here. 

Ward.  His  lordship  is  walk'd  forth  into  the  orchard : 

Rnnumr,  or  Pama,  waa  oftan  lo  lapdaaantad.     *  paaaaat :  In  f  a.    *  Por$4r  te/ara  tkt  Gatt ; 
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Please  it  yoar  honour,  knock  but  at  the  gate, 
And  he  himself  will  answer.  {Exit  Warder ^ 

Enter  Northumberland. 

Bard,  Here  comes  the  earl. 

North.  What  news,  lord  Bardolph?  every  minute 
now 
Should  be  the  father  of  some  stratagem. 
The  times  are  wild :  contention,  like  a  horse 
Full  of  high  feeding,  madly  hath  broke  loose, 
And  bears  down  all  before  him. 

Bard.  Noble  earl, 

I  bring  you  certam  news  from  Shrewsbury. 

North.  Good,  an  God  will ! 

Bard.  As  good  aa  heart  can  wish. 

The  king  is  almost  wounded  to  the  death, 
And  m  the  fortune  of  my  lord,  your  son, 
Prince  Harry  slain  outright ;  and  both  the  Blunts 
Kill'd  by  the  hand  of  Douglas  ;  young  prince  John, 
And  W<)stmoreland  aiid  Stafford,  fled  the  field ; 
«And  Harry  Monmouth's  brawn,  the  hulk  sir  John, 
Is  prisoner  to  your  bon.    0 1  such  a  day. 
So  fought,  so  followed,  and  so  fairly  won, 
Came  not  till  now  to  dignify  the  times, 
Since  Gsesar's  fortunes. 

North.  How  is  this  deriv'd  ? 

Saw  you  the  field?  came  you  from  Shrewsbury? 

Bard.  I  spake  with  one,  my  lord,  that  came  from 
thence ; 
A  gentleman  well-bred,  and  of  good  name, 
That  freely  rendered  me  these  news  for  true. 

North.  Here  comes  my  servant,  Travers,  whom  I  sent 
On  Tuesday  last  to  listen  after  news. 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  over-rode  him  on  the  way, 
And  he  is  furnished  with  no  certainties. 
More  than  he  haply  may  retail  from  me. 
Enter  Travers. 

North.  Now,  Travers,  what  good  tid^igs  come  with' 
you? 

Tra.  My  lord,  sir  John  Umfrevile  tum'd  me  back 
With  joyful  tidings ;  and,  being  better  hors'd. 
Out-rode  me.     After  him  came  spurring  hard 
A  gentleman,  almost  forspent  with  speed. 
That  stopped  by  me  to  breathe  his  bloodied  hone. 
He  ask'd  the  way  to  Chester ;  and  of  fiim 
I  did  demand,  what  news  from  Shrewsbury : 
He  told  me  that  rebellion  had  bad  luck. 
And  that  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold. 
With  that  he  gave  his  able  horse  the  head. 
And,  bending  forward,  struck  his  armed  heels 
A:;ainst  the  panting  sides  of  his  poor  jade 
Up  to  the  rowel-head ;  and,  starting  so, 
Ho  seem'd  in  running  to  devour  the  way. 
Staying  no  longer  question. 

North.  Ha ! — Again. 

Said  he,  young  Harry  Percy's  spur  was  cold  ? 
Of  Hotspur,  ooldspur  ?  that  rebellion 
Had  met  ill-luck! 

Bard.  My  lord,  I  '11  tell  you  what  : 

^f  my  young  lord  your  son  have  not  the  day, 
Upon  mine  honour,  for  a  silken  point,' 
1  "11  give  my  barony ;  never  talk  of  it. 

North.  Why  should  that  gentleman,  that  rode  by 
Travers, 
Give,  then,  such  instances  of  loss  ? 

Bard.  Who,  he  ? 

He  was  some  hilding*  fellow,  that  had  stolen 
The  horse  he  rode  on,  and,  upon  my  life, 
Spoke  at  a  venture.    Look,  here  comes  more  news. 


Enter  Mortok. 

North.  Yea,  this  man's  brow,  like  to  a  title-leal^ 
Foretels  the  nature  of  a  tragic  volume : 
So  looks  the  strond,  whereon  th'  imperioiis  flood 
Hath  left  a  witness'd  usurpation. 
Say,  Morton,  didst  thou  come  from  Shrewsbury? 

Mor.  I  ran  from  Shrewsbury,  my  noble  lord; 
Where  hateful  death  put  on  his  ugliest  mask, 
To  fright  our  party. 

North.  How  doth  my  son  and  brother? 

Thoatremblest;  and  the  whiteness  in  thy  eheek 
Is  apter  than  thy  tongue  to  tell  tby  errand. 
Even  such  a  man,  so  faint,  so  spiritless, 
So  dall.  so  dead  in  look,  so  woe-begone. 
Drew  Priam's  curtain  in  the  dead  of  nighty 
And  would  have  told  him,  half  his  Troy  was  buin'd: 
But  Priam  found  the  fire,  ere  he  his  tongue, 
And  I  my  Percy's  death,  ere  thou  report'st  it. 
This  thou  wouldst  say, — Your  son  did  thus,  and  thvi; 
Your  brother,  thus  ;  so  fought  the  noble  Douglas ; 
Stopping  my  greedy  ear  ¥rith  their  bold  deeds, 
But  in  the  end,  to  stop  mine  ear  indeed. 
Thou  hast  a  sigh  to  blow  away  this  praise, 
Ending  with — brother,  son,  and  all  are  dead. 

Mor.  Douglas  is  living,  and  your  brother,  yet; 
But  for  my  lord,  your  son, — 

North.  Why,  he  is  dead. — 

See,  what  a  ready  tongue  suspicion  hath  ! 
He  that  but  fears  the  thing  he  would  not  kno^r,  i 

Hath  by  instinct  knowledge  from  others'  eyes, 
That  what  he  fear'd  is  chanced.    Yet  speak,  MorUm 
Tell  thou  thy'  earl  his  divination  lies,  ' 

And  I  will  take  it  as  a  sweet  disgrace. 
And  make  thee  rich  for  doing  me  such  wrong. 

Mor.  You  are  too  great  to  be  by  me  gainsaid : 
Your  spirit  is  too  true ;  your  fears  too  certain. 

North.  Yet,  for  all  this,  say  not  that  Percy  'sdead.-^ 
I  see  a  strange  oonfession  in  thine  eye : 
Thou  shak'st  thy  head  ;  and  hold'st  it  fear,  or  sin, 
To  speak  the  truth.    If  he  be  slain,  say  so  ;* 
The  tongue  offends  not,  that  reports  his  death ; 
And  he  doth  sin  that  doth  belie  the  dead, 
Not  he  which  says  the  dead  is  not  alive. 
Yet  the  first  bringer  of  unwelcome  news  | 

Hath  but  a  losing  office ;  and  his  tongue 
Sounds  ever  after  as  a  sullen  bell, 
Remember'd  knolling  a  departing  friend. 

Bard.  I  cannot  think,  my  lord,  your  son  is  dead. 

Mor.  I  am  sorry  I  should  force  you  to  believe 
That  which  I  would  to  heaven  I  had  not  seen; 
But  these  mine  eyes  saw  him  in  bloody  state. 
Rendering  faint  quittance,  wearied  and  outbreath'd,    | 
To  Harry  Monmouth :  whose  swift  wrath  beat  down 
The  never-daunted  Percy  to  the  earth, 
From  whence  with  life  he  never  more  sprung  up. 
In  few,  his  death,  whose  spirit  lent  a  fire 
Even  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp. 
Being  bruited  once,  took  fire  and  heat  away 
From  the  best  tempeHd  courage  in  his  troops : 
For  from  his  metal  was  his  party  steel'd  ; 
Which  once  in  him  abated,  all  the  rest 
Turn'd  on  themselves,  like  dull  and  heavy  lead. 
And  as  the  thing  that 's  heavy  in  itself, 
Upon  enforcement  flies  with  greatest  Fpeed, 
So  did  our  men.  heavy  in  Hotspur's  loss. 
Lend  to  this  weight  such  lightness  with  their  fear, 
That  arrows  fled  not  swifter  toward  their  aiai. 
Than  did  our  soldiers,  aiming  at  their  safety. 


>  Not  in  f.  •.     >  Bo  th«  quarto;  folio :  from.      >  String  for  ilMtoaing  iitm.      «  Law.     *  Bo  tho  folio;  tho  qouto :  ^m.    *  Tin  q«ail» 
niu :  M7  to. 
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FIf  from  the  field.    Then  was  that  noble  Woroester 
Too  soon  ta'en  prisqner ;  and  that  furious  Scot, 
The  bloody  Douglas,  whose  well-labouring  sword 
Hid  three  times  slain  th'  appearance  of  the  king, 
Gao  Tail  his  stomach,  and  did  grace  the  shame 
0.'  those  that  tumM  their  backs  ;  and  in  his  flight 
Stombling  in  fear,  was  took.    The  sum  of  all 
U.  that  the  king  hath  won,  and  hath  sent  out 
A  speedy  power,  to  encounter  you,  my  lord, 
I'ndirr  the  conduct  of  young  Lancaster, 
Aad  Westmoreland.     This  is  the  news  at  full. 

Xartk.  For  this  [  shall  have  time  enough  to  mourn. 
Is  pDi;NMi  there  is  physic ;  and  these  news. 
Having  been  well,  that  would  have  made  me  sick, 
Bcf;og  side,  have  in  some  measure  made  me  well : 
Aod  as  the.wretch,  whose  fever-weaken'd  joints, 
Like  strenvthless  hinges,  buckle*  under  life, 
I  upstient  of  his  fit,  breaks  like  a  fire 
Out  of  his  keeper's  arms ;  even  so  my  limbs, 
WeakeuM  with  grief,  being  now  enragM  with  grief. 
Are  thrioe  themselves.     Hence,  therefore,  thou  nice' 

emtch ! 
A  aealy  gauntlet  now,  with  joints  of  steel, 
Miisi  glove  this  hand  :  and  hence,  thou  sickly  quoif ! 
'i^iou  art  a  guard  too  wanton  for  the  head, 
Wiiieh  princes,  flesh'd  with  conquest,  aim  to  hit. 
\uw  bind  my  brows  with  iron ;  and  approach 
Tbe  rugged'st  hour  that  time  and  spite  dare  bring, 
To  frown  upon  th'  enrag'd  Northumberland. 
Let  heaven  kiss  earth  :  now,  let  not  nature's  hand 
Keep  the  wild  flood  confin'd :  let  order  die ; 
And  let  this  world  no  longer  be  a  stage. 
To  feed  eontention  in  a  lingering  act, 
But  let  one  spirit  of  the  first-born  Cain 
\i:ign  in  all  boeoms,  that,  each  heart  being  set 
0 ;  bloody  courses,  the  rude  scene  may  end, 
Ajid  darkness  be  the  burier  of  the  dead  ! 

Jra.   This  strained  passion  doth   you  wrong,  my 
lord.* 

Bard,    Sweet   earl,  divorce  not  wisdom  from  your 
honour. 

J/or.  The  Uvea  of  all  your  loving  complices 
L«aQ  on  your  health  ;  the  which,  if  you  give  o'er 
To  ^iormy  passion,  must  perforce  decay. 
Yon  csf^t  the  event  of  war,  my  noble  lord,* 
And  summed  the  account  of  chance,  before  you  said,^ 
Let  us  make  head.     It  was  your  presurmise, 
Tbat  in  the  dole'  of  blows  your  son  might  drop : 
I'ou  knew,  he  walk'd  o'er  perils,  on  an  edge. 
More  likely  to  fall  in,  than  to  get  o'er : 
You  were  advia'd,  his  flesh  was  capable 
or  wounda  and  scars,  and  that  his  forward  spirit 
Would  lift  him  where  most  trade  of  danger  rang'd; 
Yet  did  you  say,— <^o  forth ;  and  none  of  this, 
Though  strongly  apprehended,  could  restrain 
The  Etiff-bome  action :  what  hath  then  befallen, 
Or  what  hath  this  bold  enterprise  brought  forth, 
More  than  that  being  which  was  like  to  be  ? 

Bard.  We  all,  that  are  engaged  to  this  loss. 
Knew  that  we  ventuHd  on  such  dangerous  seas. 
That,  if  we  wrought  out  life,  't  was  ten  to  one ; 
Ai&l  yet  we  ventur'd,  for  the  gain  propos'd 
Lijokd  the  respect  of  likely  peril  feared, 
A  lid.  since  we  are  o'erset,  venture  again. 
Come,  we  will  all  put  forth ;  body,  and  goods. 

Mor.   'T  is   more  than  time :   and,  my  most  noble 
lord, 
i  ( bear  for  certain,  and  dare*  speak  the  truth, 


The  gentle  archbishop  of  York  is  up,^ 

With  well-appointed  powers :  he  is  a  man, 

Who  with  a  double  surety  binds  his  followers. 

My  lord  your  son  hod  only  but  the  corps. 

But  shadows  and  the  shows  of  men.  to  fight ; 

For  that  same  word,  rebellion,  did  divide 

The  action  of  their  bodies  from  their  souls. 

And  they  did  fight  with  queasiness,  constrained 

As  men  drink  potions,  that  their  weapons  only 

Seem'd  on  our  side ;  but,  for  their  spirits  and  souls. 

This  word,  rebellion,  it  had  froze  them  upj 

As  fish  are  in  a  pond.    But  now,  th'  arohbishop 

Turns  insurrection  to  religion  : 

Suppos'd  sincere  and  holy  in  his  thoughts, 

He 's  foUow'd  both  with  body  and  with  mind, 

And  doth  enlarge  his  rising  with  the  blood 

Of  fair  king  Richard,  scrap'd  from  Pomfret  stones ; 

Derives  from  heaven  his  quarrel,  and  his  cause ; 

Tells  them,  he  doth  bestride  a  bleeding  land, 

Gasping  for  life  under  great  Bolingbroke, 

And  more,  and  less,  do  fiock  to  follow  him. 

North.  I  knew  of  this  before ;  but,  to  speak  truth, 
This  present  grief  had  wip'd  it  from  my  mind. 
Go  in  with  me ;  and  counsel  every  man 
The  aptest  way  for  safety,  and  revenge. 
Get  posts  and  letters,  and  make  friends  with  speed : 
Never  so  few,  and  never  yet  more  need.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  with  his  Page  bearing  his 

Sword  and  Buckler, 

Fah  Sirrah,  you  giant,  what  says  the  doctor  to  my 
water  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  the  water  itself  was  a  good  healthy 
water ;  but  for  the  party  that  owed  it,  he  might  have 
more  diseases  than  he  knew  for. 

Fal,  Men  of  all  sorts  take  a  pride  to  gird  at  mc  : 
the  brain  of  this  foolish-compounded  clay,  man,  is  not 
able  to  invent  any  thing  that  tends  to  laughter,  more 
than  I  invent,  or  is  invented  on  me :  I  am  not  only 
witty  in  myself,  but  the  cause  that  wit  is  in  other  men. 
I  do  here  walk  before  thee,  like  a  sow  that  hath  over- 
whelmed all  her  litter  but  one  :  if  the  prince  put  theo 
into  my  service  for  any  other  reason  than  to  set  me  off, 
why  then,  I  have  no  judgment.  Thou  whoreson  man- 
drake, thou  art  fitter  to  be  worn  in  my  cap,  than  to 
wuit  at  my  heels.  I  was  never  manned  with  an  agate 
till  now:  but  I  will  in-set*  you  neither  in  gold  nor 
silver,  but  in  vile  apparel,  and  send  you  back  again  to 
your  master,  for  a  jewel ;  the  juvenal,  the  prince  your 
master,  whose  chin  is  not  yet  fledged.  I  will  sooner 
have  a  beard  grown  in  the  palm  of  my  hand,  than  he 
shall  get  one  on  his  cheek ;  and  yet  he  will  not  stick 
to  say,  his  face  is  a  face-royal.  God  may  finish  it  when 
he  will,  it  is  not  a  hair  amiss  yet :  he  may  keep  it  still 
as  a  face-royal,  for  a  barber  shall  never  earn  six-pence 
out  of  it ;  and  yet  he  will  9e  crowing,  as  if  he  had 
^Tit  man  ever  since  his  father  was  a  bachelor.  He 
may  keep  his  own  grace,  but  he  is  almost  out  of  mine, 
I  can  assure  him. — ^What  said  Master  Dumbleton  about 
the  satin  for  my  short  cloak,  and  my  slops  ? 

Page.  He  said,  sir,  you  should  procure  him  bettor 
assurance  than  Bardolph ;  he  would  not  take  his  bond 
and  yours :  he  liked  not  the  security. 

Fal.  Let  him  be  damned  like  the  glutton :  may  his 
tongue  be  hotter. — A  whoreson  Achitophel :  a  rascally 
yea-forsooth  knave,  to  bear  a  gentleman  in  hand,  and 
then  stand  upon  security ! — ^The  whoreson  smooth*pates 


1  Bemd     •  Wtak,  petty. 
iMr-i>«f«««,  miioimnu. 


*  This  Um  is  omitted  in  the  foUo. 
•Folio:  do. 


*  This  and  tho  thirtoon  lines  following,  were  flnt  printed  in  the  folio 
^  This  end  the  twenty  lines  folic  ring,  were  flnt  printed  in  the  folio.    •  Folio :  set. 
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ACT  1. 


lo  now  wear  nothing  but  high  shoes,  and  bunches  of 
keys  at  their  girdles ;  and  if  a  man  is  thorough  with 
.    them  in  honest  taking  up/  then  must  they  stand  upon 
,    security.     I  had  as  lief  they  would  put  ratsbane  in 
my  mouth,  as  offer  to  stop  it  with  security.    I  looked 
lie  should  have  sent  me  two  and  twenty  yards  of  satin, 
as  I  am  a  true  knight,  and  he  sends  me  security.    Well, 
he  may  sleep  in  security ;  for  he  hath  the  horn  of  abun- 
dance, and  the  lightness  of  his  wife  shines  through  it ; 
^    and  yet  cannot  he  see,  though  he  have  his  own  lantern 
to  light  him.— Where's  Bardolph? 

Page.  He 's  gone  into  Smithfield  to  buy  your  worship 
a  hor^e. 

Fal.  I  bought  him  in  Paurs,  and  he'll  buy  me  a 
horse  in  Smithfield' :  an  I  could  get  me  but  a  wife  in 
the  stews,  I  were  manned,  horsed,  and  wived. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice^  and  an  Attendant. 

Page.  Sir,  here  comes  the  nobleman  that  committed 
the  prince  for  striking  him  about  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Wait  close  :  I  will  not  see  him. 

Ch.  Just.  What 's  he  that  goes  there  ? 

Atten,  Falstaff,  an  't.  please  your  lordship. 

Ch.  Just.  He  that  was  in  question  for  the  robbery  ? 

Atten.  He,  my  lord;  but  he  hath  since  done  good 
service  at  Shrewsbury,  and,  as  I  hear,  is  now  going 
with  some  charge  to  the  lord  John  of  Lancaster. 

Ch.  Just.  What,  to  York  ?     Call  him  back  again. 

Atten.  Sir  John  Falstaff! 

Fal.  Boy,  tell  him  I  am  deaf. 

Page.  You  must  speak  louder,  my  master  is  deaf. 

Ch.  Just.   I  am  sure  he  is,  to  the  hearing  of  any 
I    thing  good. — Go^  pluck  him  by  the  elbow;   I  must 
speak  with  him. 

Attm.  Sir  John, — 

Fal.  What !  a  young  knave,  and  begsring  ?'  Is  there 
,  not  wars  ?  is  there  not  employment  ?  Doth  not  the  king 
lack  subjects  ?  do  not  the  rebels  need*  soldiers  ?  Though 
it  be  a  shame  to  be  on  any  side  but  one,  it  is  worse 
shame  to  beg  than  to  be  on  the  worst  side,  were  it 
worse  than  the  name  of  rebellion  can  tell  how  to  make 
it. 

Atten.  You  mistake  me,  sir. 

Fal.  Why,  jsir,  did  I  say  you  were  an  honest  man  ? 
setting  my  knighthood  and  my  soldiership  aside,  I  had 
:    lied  in  my  throat  if  I  had  said  so. 

Atten.  I  pray  you,  sir,  then  set  your  knighthood  and 
your  soldiership  aside,  and  give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
you  lie  in  your  throat,  if  you  say  I  am  any  other  than 
an  honest  man. 
I  Fal.  I  give  thee  leave  to  tell  me  so  ?  I  lay  aside 
that  which  grows  to  me  ?  If  thou  get'st  any  leave  of 
\  me,  hang  me  :  if  thou  tak'st  leave,  thou  wert  better  be 
hanged.    You  hunt-counter*,  hence  !  avaunt ! 

Atten.  Sir,  my  lord  would  speak  with  you. 
,        Ch.  Just,  Sir  John  Falstaff,  a  word  with  you. 

FaL  My  good  lord  l-gGod  give  your  lordship  good 
time  of  day.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  lordship  abroad  :  I 
heard  say,  your  lordship  was  sick  :  I  hope,  your  lordship 
gocjs  abroad  by  advice.  Your  lordship,  though  not 
clean  past  your  youth,  hath  yet  some  smack  of  age  in 
you,  some  relish  of  the  saltness  of  time,  and  I  most 
iiumbly  beseech  your  lordship  to  have  a  reverend  care 
(    of  your  health. 

•        Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  I  sent  for  you  before  your  expe- 
dition to  Shrewsbury. 

>  Buying  upon  endit. 


Fal.  An't  please  yonr  lordship,  1  hear  his  majesty! 
returned  with  some  discomfort  from  Wales.  1 

Ch.  Just.  I  talk  not  of  his  majesty. — ^You  would  oq 
come  when  I  sent  for  you.  | 

Fal.  And  I  hear,  moreover,  his  highness  is  CUlej 
into  this  same  whoreson  apoplexy.  I 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  heaven  mend  him. — I  pray  you,  1^ 
me  speak  with  you.  1 

Fal.  This  apoplexy  is,  as  I  take  it,  a  kind  of  letliarg;^ 
an 't  please  your  lordship ;  a  kind  of*  sleeping  in  uj 
blood,  a  whoreson  tingling.  I 

Ch.  Just.  What  tell  you  me  of  it  ?  be  it  as  it  is. 

Fal.  It  hath  its  original  from  much  grief;  firo^ 
study,  and  perturbation  of  the  brain.  I  have  red 
the  cause  of  his  effects  in  Galen :  it  is  a  kird  of  deaj 
ness.  •  I 

Ch.  Just.  I  think  you  are  fallen  into  the  disesse,  » 
you  hear  not  what  I  say  to  you. 

Fal.''  Very  well,  my  lord,  very  well:  rather,  an! 
please  you,  it  is  the  disease  of  not  listening,  the  maM 
of  not  marking,  that  I  am  troubled  withal.  I 

Ch.  Just.  To  punish  you  by  the  heels  would  amed 
the  attention  of  your  ears ;   and  I  care  not,  ii  1 
become*  your  physician. 

Fal.  I  am  as  poor  as  Job,  my  lord,  but  not  so 
tient :  your  lordship  may  minister  the  potion  of  impi 
sonment  to  me,  in  respect  of  poverty ;  but  how  I  shoul 
be  your  patient  to  follow  your  prescriptions,  the 
may  make  some  dram  of  a  scruple,  or,  indeed,  a  scnij 
itself. 

Ch.  Just.  I  sent  for  you,  when  there  were  mat 
againsc  you  for  your  life,  to  come  speak  with  me.      , 

Fal.  As  I  was  then  advised  by  my  learned  couu^ 
in  the  laws  of  this  land-service,  I  did  not  come.        I 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  the  truth  is,  sir  John,  you  live  'i 
great  infamy.  I 

Fal.  He  that  buckles  him  in  my  belt  cannot  live 
less. 

Ch.  Just.  Your  means  are  very  slender,  and  y< 
waste  is  great. 

FcU.  I  would  it  were  otherwise :  I  would  my  meai 
were  greater,  and  my  waist  slenderer. 

Ch.  Just.  You  have  misled  the  youthful  prince. 

Fal.  The  young  prince  hath  misled  me:  I  am tl 
fellow  with  the  great  belly,  and  he  my  dog. 

Ch.  Just.  Well,  I  am  loth  to  gall  a  new-beaU 
wound.  Your  day's  service  at  Shrewsbury  hath  a  litt 
gilded  over  your  night's  exploit  on  Gadshill :  you  im 
thank  the  unquiet  tune  for  your  quiet  o'er-posting  tlu 
action. 

Fal.  My  lord— 

Ch.  Just.  But  since  all  is  well,  keep  it  no :  wake  n 
a  sleeping  wolf. 

Fal.  To  wake  a  wolf,  is  as  bad  as  to  smell  a  fox. 

Ch.  Just.  What !  you  are  as  a  candle,  the  betti 
part  burnt  out. 

Fal.  A  wassel*  candle,  my  lord ;  all  tallow :  if  I  di 
say  of  wax,  my  growth  would  approve  the  truth. 

Ch.  Just.  There  is  not  a  white  hair  on  your  face,  In 
should  have  his  effect  of  gravity. 

Fal.  His  effect  of  gravy,  gravy,  gravy. 

Ch.  Just.  Yon  follow  the  young  prince  up  and  dowi 
like  his  ill'*  angel". 

Fal.  Not  so,  my  lord :  your  ill  angel"  is  light,  bu 
I  hope,  he  that  looks  upon  me  will  take  me  wiihm 

,    ^    .  *  **  H«  that  marrin  a  wife  oat  of  a  vaipootod  inn  or  ale-houM,  bnyt  a  hone  in  Smithfield,  and  \\tm  a  Mrraiit  J 

Faar*,  as  tho  diverb  (prorerb)  is,  shall  likely  have  a  jade  to  his  horse,  a  knave  for  his  man.  an  arrant,  honest  woman  for  his  wif«.'*< 
Burttn's  jtnatomy— quoted  by  Knight.  The  middle  aisle  of  St.  PanPs  Cathedral  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  jj^eneral  ezehaa?«.  *  FoIh 
eciff.  «  F<  io:  want.  •  Following  on  a  wrong  stem.  •  "an  H  please  yoor  lordship  ;  a  kind  of"  :  is  omitted  in  the  folio.  'Th«  qoani 
Old  —for  (  Idcastle— the  name  wh^h  Falstaflf  seems  to  have  been  at  flimt  called.  •  Folio :  be.  *  Wauail,  »•  Folio :  eril.  &>  "  Tbe  tm 
so  named. 
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ni^ng :  and  yet,  in  some  respects.  I  grant,  I  caanot 
go.  I  cannot  tell ;  virtue  is  of  so  little  regard  in  these 
cotter-monger*  days,'  that  true  valoiur  is  turned  bear* 
IfrA.  Pregnancy  is  made  a  tapster,  and  hath  his 
^okk  wit  wasted  in  giving  reckonings :  all  the  other 
^]s  appertinent  to  man,  as  the  malice  of  this  age 
ihapes  them,  are  not  worth  a  gooseberry.  You,  that 
ire  old,  consider  not  the  capacities  of  us  that  are 
young :  you  measure  the  heat  of  our  livers  with  the 
buremcas  of  your  galls ;  and  we  that  are  in  the  vaward 
of  our  youth,  I  must  confess,  are  wags  too. 

Ck.  Just,  Do  you  set  down  yoiur  name  in  the  scroll 
of  yoath,  that  are  written  down  old  with  all  the  cha- 
ncters  of  age  ?  Have  you  not  a  moist  eye,  a  dry  hand, 
i  yellow  cheek,  a  white  beard,  a  decreasing  leg,  an 
iDcreafting  belly  ?  Is  not  your  voice  broken,  your  wind 
iiwrt.  jrour  chin  double,  your  wit  single,  and  every 
put  about  you  blasted  with  antiquity,  and  will  you  yet 
call  yourself  young  ?    Fie,  fie,  fie,  sir  John  ! 

Fd,  My  lord,  I  was  bom,  about'  three  of  the  dock 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  white  head,  and  something  a 
roaM  belly.  For  my  voice, — I  have  lost  it  with  hoUa- 
inf.  and  singing  of  anthems.  To  approve  my  youth 
fan  her,  I  will  not:  the  truth  is,  I  am  only  old  in 
judgment  and  understanding ;  and  he  that  will  caper 
with  me  for  a  thousand  marks,  let  him  lend  me  the 
money,  and  have  at  him.  For  the  box  o'  the  ear 
that  the  prince  gave  you,  he  gave  it  like  a  rude  prince, 
ind  you  took  it  like  a  sensible  lord.  I  have  checked 
turn  for  it,  and  the  young  lion  repents ;  marry,  not 
in  tshea,  and  sackcloth,  but  in  new  silk,  and  old 

MKk. 

Ck.  Just.  Well,  God  send  the  prince  a  better  oom- 
panion  ! 

Foi.  God  send  the  companion  a  better  prince!  I 
tannot  rid  my  hands  of  him. 

Ck.  Just.  Well,  the  king  hath  severed  you  and  prince 
Harry.*  I  hear  you  are  going  with  lord  John  of  Lan- 
raster  against  the  archbishop,  and  the  earl  of  North- 
[unberland. 

Fal.  Yea;  I  thank  your  pretty  sweet  wit  for  it. 
But  look  you  pray,  all  you  that  kiss  my  lady  peace  at 
lom<?,  that  our  armies  join  not  in  a  hot  day ;  for,  by 
he  Lord,*  I  take  but  two  shirts  out  with  me,  and  I 
n^an  not  to  sweat  extraordinarily  :  if  it  be  a  hot  day, 
ind  I  brandish  any  thing  but  my  bottle,  I  would  I  might 
lever  spit  white  again.  There  is  not  a  dangerous 
kction  can  peep  out  his  head,  but  I  am  thrust  upon  it : 
irelL  I  caniM>t  last  for*  ever.  'But  it  was  always  yet  the 
rick  of  our  English  nation,  if  they  have  a  good  thing, 
o  make  it  too  commoii.  If  you  will  needs  say  1 
un  an  old  man,  you  should  give  me  rest.  I  would 
o  God,  my  name  wore  not  so  terrible  to  the  enemy 
0  it  is  :  I  were  better  to  be  eaten  to  death  with  rust, 
kan  to  be  scoured  to  nothing  with  perpetual  motion. 

Ck.  Just.  Well,  be  honest,  be  honest ;  and  God  bless 
foor  expedition. 

/W.  Will  your  lordship  lend  me  a  thousand  pound 
o  famii^h  me  forth  ? 

Ck.  Just.  Not  a  penny,  not  a  penny :  you  aire  too 
mpatient  to  bear  crosses'.  Fare  you  well :  commend 
ae  to  my  cousin  Westmoreland. 

[Exeunt  Ckief  Justice  and  Attendant, 

Fal.  If  I  do,  fillip  me  with  a  three-man  beetle.* 
k  man  ean  no  more  separate  age  and  covetousnep*, 
ban  he  ean  part  young  limbs  and  lechery;  but  the 


gout  galls  the  one,  and  the  pox  pinches  the  other,  ami 
so  both  the  diseases**  prevent**  my  cuneB.-»Boy ! 

Paee.  Sir? 

Feu.  What  money  is  in  my  purse  ? 

Page.  Seven  groats  and  two-pence. 

F(u.  I  can  get  no  remedy  against  this  oonsumptton 
of  the  purse:  borrowing  only  lingers  and  lingers  it 
out,  but  the  diseape  is  incurable. — Go,  bear  this  letter 
to  my  lord  of  Lancaster ;  this  to  the  prince ;  this  to 
the  earl  of  Westmoreland;  and  this  to  old  mistress 
Ursala,  whom  I  have  weekly  sworn  to  marry  since  I 
perceived  the  first  white  hair  of**  my  chin.  About  it : 
you  know  where  to  find  me.  [Exit  Page.\  A  pox  of 
this  gout !  or,  a  gout  of  this  pox  !  for  the  one.  or  the 
other,  plays  the  rogue  with  my  great  toe.  'T  is  no 
matter,  if  I  do  halt ;  I  have  the  wars  for  my  colour, 
and  my  pension  shall  seem  the  more  reasonable.  A 
good  wit  will  make  use  of  any  thing ;  it  will  turn  dis- 
eases to  commodity.  [Exit. 

SCENE   III.— York.    A  Room  in  the  Archbishop's 
Palace. 

Enter  tke  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Lords  Hastimos, 
MowBRAT,  Earl  Marshal,  and  Bardolph. 

Arch.  Thus  have  you  heard  our  cause,  and  know 
our  mealfs^. 
And,  my  most  noble  friends,  I  pray  you  all, 
Speak  plainly  your  opinions  of  our  hopes. — 
And  first,  lord  marshal,  what  say  you  to  it  ? 

Mowb.  I  well  allow  the  occasion  of  our  arma ; 
But  gladly  would  be  better  satisfied. 
How,  in  our  means,  we  should  advance  ourselves 
To  look  with  forehead  bold  and  big  enough 
Upon  the  power  and  puissance  of  the  king. 

Hast.  (>ur  present  musters  grow  upon  the  file 
To  five  and  twenty  thousand  men  of  choice : 
And  our  supplies  live  largely  in  the  hope 
Of  great  Northumberland^  whose  bosom  burnt 
With  an  incensed  fire  of  injuries. 

Bard.  The  question  then,  lord  Hastings,  standetk 
thus:— 
Whether  our  present  five  and  twenty  thousand 
May  hold  up  head  without  Northumberland. 

Hast.  With  him,  we  may. 

Bard.  Ay,  marry,  there 's  the  point : 

But  if  without  him  we  be  thought  too  feeble. 
My  judgment  is,  we  should  not  step  too  far,** 
Till  we  had  his  assistance  by  the  hand ; 
For  in  a  theme  so  Woody-fae'd  as  this, 
Conjecture,  expectation,  and  surmise 
Of  aids  inoertain  should  not  ba  admitted; 

Arch.  'T  is  very  true,  lord  Bardolph ;  fbr,  indeed, 
It  was  young  Hotspur's  case  at  Shrewsbury. 

Bard.  It  was,  my  lord :  who  lin'd  himself  with  hope 
Elating  the  air  on  promise  of  supply, 
Fluttering  himself  with  project  of  a  power 
Much  smaller  than  the  smallest  of  his  thoughts ; 
And  so,  with  great  imagination. 
Proper  to  madmen,  led  his  powers  to  death. 
And  winking  leap'd  into  destruction. 

Hast.  But,,  by  your  leave,  it  never  yet  did  hurt. 
To  lay  down  likelihoods,  and  forms  of  hope. 

Bard.  Yes,  in**  this  present  quality  of  war  ;*• 
Indeed  the  instant  act,  and  cause^*  on  foot, 
Lives  so  in  hope,  as  in  an  early  spring 
We  see  th'  appearing  buds ;  'viiudi,  to  prove  fhiit, 
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Hope  gires  not  so  much  warrant,  as  despair 

That  frosts  will  bite  them.    When  we  mean  to  build, 

We  first  survey  the  piot  then  draw  the  model, 

And,  when  we  see  the  fi^re  of  the  house, 

Then  must  we  rate  the  cost  of  the  erection; 

Which  if  we  find  outweighs  ability, 

What  do  we  then,  but  draw  anew  the  model 

In  fewer  offices,  or,  at  last^,  desist 

To  build  at  all  ?    Much  more,  in  this  great  work, 

(Which  is,  almost,  to  pluck  a  kingdom  down, 

And  set  another  up)  should  we  survey 

The  plot,  the*  situation,  and  the  model ; 

Consult'  upon  a  sure  foundation ; 

Question  surveyors,  know  our  own  estate, 

How  able  such  a  work  to  undergo. 

A  careful  leader  sums  what  force  he  brings* 

To  weigh  against  his  opposite ;  or  else, 

We  fortify  on*  paper,  and  in  figures, 

Using  the  names  of  men,  instead  of  men : 

Like  one  that  draws  the  model  of  a  house 

Beyond  his  power  to  build  .it ;  who.  half  through, 

Gives  oVr,  and  leaves  his  part-created  cost 

A  naked  subject  to  the  weeping  clouds. 

And  waste  for  churlish  winters  tyranny. 

Hast.  Grant,  that  our  hopes,  yet  likely  of  fair  birth, 
Should  be  still-bom,  and  that  we  now  possess 
The  utmost  man  of  expectation, 
I  think  we  are  a  body  strong  enough. 
Even  as  we  are,  to  equal  with  the  king. 

Bard,  What !  is  the  king  but  five  and  twenty  thou- 
sand? 

Hast.  To  us,  no  more;   nay,  not  so  much,  lord 
Bardolph ; 
For  his  divisions,  as  the  times  do  brawl, 
Are  in  three  heads :  one  power  against  the  French, 
And  one  against  Glendower ;  perforce,  a  third 
Must  take  up  us.    So  is  the  uifArm  king 
[n  three  divided,  and  his  coffers  sound 
With  hollow  poverty  and  emptiness. 


Artk,  That  he  should  draw  hia  several  stnogtki 
together, 
And  come  againat  us  in  fall  pnissanee, 
Need  not  be  dreaded. 

Host,  If  he  should  do  soi 

He  leaves  his  bsck  unarm'd,  the  French  and  Welih 
Baying  him  at  the  heels :  never  fear  that. 

Bard.  Who,  is  it  like,  should  lead  his  forces  hither! 

Hast,  The  duke  of  Lancaster,  and  Westmorelaod: 
Against  the  Welsh,  himself  and  Harry  Momnoutb 
But  who  is  substituted  'gainst  the  French, 
I  have  no  certain  notice. 

Arch.  Let  us  on* 

And  publish  the  occasion  of  our  arms. 
The  commonwealth  is  sick  of  their  own  ehoioe; 
Their  over-greedy  love  hath  surfeited ; 
An  habitation  giddy  and  unsure 
Hath  he,  that  buildeth  on  the  vulgar  heart. 
0,  thou  fond  many  !  with  what  loud  applause 
Didst  thou  beat  heaven  with  blessing  BolingbrokOf 
Before  he  was  what  thou  wouldst  have  him  be ; 
And  being  now  trimm'd  in  thine  own  desirei. 
Thou,  beastly  feeder,  art  so  full  of  him. 
That  thou  provok'st  thyself  to  cast  him  up. 
So,  so,  thou  common  dog,  didst  thou  disgorge 
Thy  glutton  bosom  of  the  royal  Richard, 
And  now  thou  wouldst  eat  thy  dead. vomit  up, 
And  howl'st  to  find  it.     What  trust  is  in  th<^  timeif 
They  that,  when  Richard  liVd,  would  have  him  die, 
Are  now  become  enamouHd  on  his  grave ; 
Thou,  that  threw'st  dust  upon  his  goodly  head, 
When  through  proud  London  he  came  sig^ng  on 
After  th'  admired  heels  of  Bolingbroke, 
Cry'st  now,  "  0  earth,  yield  us  that  king  again, 
And  take  thou  this  !"    0,  thoughts  of  men  aoennt! 
Past,  and  to  come,  seem  best ;  things  present,  worst. 

Mowb.  Shall  we  go  draw  our  numbers,  and  set  od? 

Hast,  We  are  time's  subjects,  and  time  bids  be  gone 

[Esuai 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— London.    A  Street. 

Enter  Hostess;  Fano,  and  his  Boy,  with  her;  and 
Snare  following. 

Host.  Master  Fang,  have  you  entered  the  action  ? 

Fang.  It  is  entered. 

Host,  Where 's  your  yeoman'  ?  Is 't  a  lusty  yeoman  ? 
will  he  stand  to 't  ? 

Fang.  Sirrah,  where 's  Snare  ? 

Host.  0  lord  !  ay :  good  master  Snare. 

Snare.  Here,  hero. 

Fang,  Snare,  we  must  arrest  sir  John  Falstafi*. 

Hatt,  Yea,  good  master  Snare ;  I  have  entered  him 
and  all. 

Snare.  It  may  chance  cost  some  of  us  our  lives,  for* 
he  will  stab. 

Host.  Alas  the  day !  take  heed  of  him :  he  stabbed 
me  in  mine  own  house,  and  that  most  beastly.  In 
good  faith,  he  cares  not  what  mischief  he  doth,  if  his 
weapon  be  out :  he  will  foin  like  any  devil ;  he  will 
spare  neither  man,  woman,  nor  child. 

Fang.  If  I  can  close  with  him,  I  care  not  for  his 
thrust. 


Host,  No,  nor  I  neither :  I  '11  be  at  yofur  elbow. 

Fang,  An  I  but  fist  him  once ;  an  he  eome  \d 
vnthin  my  vice*. — 

Host.  I  am  undone  by  his  going ;  I  warrant  yoo.  heV 
an  infinitive  thing  upon  my  score. — Good  master  Ttst, 
hold  him  sure :— -good  master  Snare,  let  hira  not  'set;& 
He  comes  continually  to  Pie-corn^,  (saving  your  mas^ 
hoods)  to  buy  a  saddle ;  and  he 's  indited  to  dinner  !• 
the  lubbar s  head  in  Lumbert-etreet,  to  master  Smootfri 
the  silkman :  I  pray  ye,  since  my  exion  is  entereA^ 
and  my  case  so  openly  known  to  the  world,  let  hin  h 
brought  in  to  his  answer.  A  hundred  mark  is  a  kof 
score'*  for  a  poor  lone  woman  to  bear ;  and  I  have  Umt 
and  borne,  and  borne ;  and  have  been  fubbed  off.  ti^ 
fubbed  off,  and  fubbed  off,  from  thin  day  to  that  ^Ti 
that  it  is  a  shame  to  be  thought  on.  There  is  >t 
honesty  in  such  dealing,  unless  a  woman  should  be  wsii 
an  ass,  and  a  beast,  to  bear  every  knave's  wrong.— 

Enter  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Paob,  and  BAmnoLPif. 
Yonder  he  comes ;  and  that  arrant  malmsey-noee  knsT^ 
Bardolph,  with  him.    Do  your  offices,  do  your  dficeJ 
master  Fang  and  master  Snare :  do  roe,  do  me,  do  n 
your  offices. 
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fh/.  How  now !  whose  mare  'a  dead ;  what 's  the 
Bfttter? 

Fang.  Sir  John,  I  arrest  yom  at  the  suit  of  miBtress 
Qnickly. 

Fal.  Away,  rarlets ! — Draw,  Bardolph :  cat  me  off 
fte  TiUain's  head  :  throw  the  quean  in  the  channel. 

Hod.  Throw  me  in  the  channel  ?  I  'il  throw  thee  in 
the  ehumei.'  Wilt  thou  ?  wilt  thou  ?  thou  bastardly 
rope ! — Murder,  murder !  0.  thou  honey-suckle  vil- 
Iiin!  wilt  thou  kill  God's  officers,  and  the  king's?  0, 
thou  honey-seed  rogue  !  thou  art  a  honey-seed ;  a  man- 
fneller,  and  a  woman-queller. 

Fal.  Keep  them  off,  Bardolph. 

Fang.  A  rescue !  a  rescue ! 

Hoa.  Good  people,  bring  a  rescue  or  two. — ^Thou 
wilt  not?  thou  wilt  not  ?  do,  do,  thou  rogue  !  do,  thou 
hemp-seed  ! 

Fal.  Away,  you  scullion !  yon  rampallian !  you  fus- 
tUaiian  !    I  '11  tickle  your  catastrophe. 

Enter  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  attended. 

CI.  JuMt.  What  is  the  matter  ?  keep  the  peace  here, 
ho! 

Host.  Good  my  lord,  be  good  to  me  !  I  beseech  you, 
stand  to  me ! 

Ch.  Just.  How  now,  sir  John  !  what,  are  you  brawl- 
ing here? 
Doth  this  become  your  place,  your  time,  and  business? 
VoQ  should  have  been  well  on  your  way  to  York. — 
Stand  from  him,  fellow :  wherefore  hang'st  on  him  ? 

Host.  0 !  my  most  worshipful  lord,  an 't  please  your 
grace,  I  am  a  poor  widow  of  Eastcheap,  and  he  is 
arrested  at  my  suit. 

Ck.  Just.  For  what  sum? 

Hoit.  It  is  more  than  for  some,  my  lord ;  it  is  for  all, 
all  I  have.  He. hath  eaten  me  out  of  house  and  home : 
he  hath  put  all  my  substance  into  that  fat  belly  of  his  ; 
bat  I  will  have  some  of  it  out  again,  or  I  will  ride  thee 
o'  nifhta,  like  the  mare. 

Ed.  I  think,  I  am  as  like  to  ride  the  mare,  if  I  have 
any  Tantage  of  ground  to  get  up. 

Ck.  Just.  How  comes  this,  sir  John  ? — ^Fie !  what 
man  of  good  temper  would  endure  this  tempest  of 
exclamation  ? — Are  you  not  ashamed  to  enforce  a  poor 
widow  to  so  rough  a  course  to  come  by  her  own  ? 

Fal.  What  is  the  gross  sum  that  I  owe  thee  ? 

Host.  Mnrrjj  if  thou  wert  an  honest  man,  thyself, 
snd  the  money  too.  Thou  didst  swear  to  me  upon  a 
parcel-gilt*  goblet,  sitting  in  my  Dolphin-chamber,  at 
the  round  table,  by  a  sea-coal  fire,  upon  Wednesday  in 
Whitsun  week,  'vdien  the  prince  broke  thy  head  for 
likening  his  father*  to  a  singing-man  of  Windsor ;  thou 
did«t  swear  to  me  then,  as  I  was  washing  thy  wound, 
to  marry  me,  and  make  me  my  lady  thy  wife.  Canst 
tboQ  deny  it  ?  Did  not  goodwife  Keech,  the  butcher's 
wife,  come  in  then,  and  call  me  gossip  Quickly? 
coming  in  to  borrow  a  mess  of  yinegar ;  telling  us,  she 
had  a  good  dish  of  prawns,  whereby  thou  didst  desire 
to  eat  some,  whereby  I  told  thee,  they  were  ill  for  a 
green  wound  ?  And  didst  thou  not,  when  she  was  gone 
down  stairs,  desire  me  to  be  no  more  so  familiarity 
with  such  poor  people;  saying,  that  ere  long  they 
^uld  call  me  madam  ?  And  didst  thou  not  kiss  me, 
and  bid  me  fetch  thee  thirty  shillings?  I  put  thee  now 
to  thy  book-oath :  deny  it,  if  thou  canst. 

Faf  My  lord  this  is  a  poor  mad  soul ;  and  she  says, 
cp  and  down  the  town,  that  her  eldest  son  is  like  you. 
She  hath  been  in  good  ease,  and  the  truth  is,  poverty 


hath  distracted  her.    But  for  these  foolish  oflleers,  f 
beseech  you,  I  may  hare  redress  against  them. 

Ch.  Just,  Sir  John,  sir  John,  I  am  ^ell  acquainted 
with  your  manner  of  wrenching  the  true  caus^  the 
false  way.  It  is  not  a  confident  brow,  nor  the  throng 
of  words  that  come  with  such  more  than  impudent 
sauciness  from  you,  can  thrust  me  from  a  level  consi- 
deration ',  you  have,  as  it  appears  to  me,  practised  upon 
the  easy-yielding  spirit  of  this  woman,*  and  made  her 
serve  your  uses  both  in  purse  and  person. 

Host.  Yes,  in  troth,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  Pr'ythee,  peace. — Pay  her  the  debt  you 
owe  her,  and  unpay  the  villainy  you  have  done  with 
her :  the  one  you  may  do  with  sterling  money,  and  the 
other  with  current  repentance. 

Fal.  My  lord,  I  f  will  not  undergo  this  sneap  without 
reply.  You  call  honourable  boldness,  impudent  sauci- 
ness ;  if  a  man  will  make  court'sy,  and  say  nothing,  he 
is  virtuous.  No,  my  lord,  my  humble  duty  remem- 
ber'd,  I  will  not  be  your  suitor:  I  say  to  you,  I  do 
desire  deliverance  fW>m  these  ofiioers,  being  upon  hasty 
employment  in  the  king's  affairs. 

th.  Just.  You  speak  as  having  power  to  do  wrons : 
but  answer  in  the  effect  of  your  reputation,  and  satisfy 
the  poor  woman. 

Fal.  Come  hither,  hostess.  [Taking  her  aside. 

Enter  Gowsm. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  master  Gower  !  what  news  ? 

Gow.  The  king,  my  lord,  and  Henry  prmce  of  Wales 
Are  near  at  hand :  the  rest  this*  paper  tells.  [C.  /.  reads.* 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman. 

Host.  Faith,  you  said  so  before. 

Fal.  As  I  am  a  gentleman.  Come,  no  more  words 
of  it. 

Host.  By  this  heavenly  ground  I  tread  on,  I  mutt 
be  fain  to  pawn  both  my  plate,  and  the  ti^pestry  of  my 
dining-ehambers. 

Fal.  Glasses,  glasses,  is  the  only  drinking :  and  for 
thy  walls, — a  pretty  slight  drollery,  or  the  story  of  the 
prodigal,  or  the  German  hunting  in  water-work*,  is 
worth  a  thousand  of  these  bed  hangings,  and  these  fiy 
bitten  tapestries.  Let  it  be  ten  pound,  if  thou  canst. 
Come,  an  it  were  not  for  thy  humours,  there  is  not  a 
better  wench  in  England.  Go.  wash  thy  face,  and 
draw  thy  action.  Come,  thou  must  not  be  in  this 
humour  with  me ;  dost  not  know  me  ?*  Come,  oome, 
I  know  thou  wast  set  on  to  this. 

Host.  Pray  thee,  sir  John,  let  it  be  but  twenty 
nobles ;  i'  faith  I  am  loath  to  pawn  my  plate,  in  good 
earnest,  la. 

Fal.  Let  it  alone ;  I  '11  make  other  shift :  you  'U  be  a 
fool  still. 

Host.  Well,  you  shall  hav«  it,  though  I  pawn  my 
gown.  I  hope,  you  'U  oome  to  supper.  You  '11  pay  me 
all  together? 

Fal.  Will  I  live?— Go,  with  her,  with  her ;  hook  on, 
hook  on. 

Host.  Will  yon  have  Doll  Tear-sheet  meet  yon  at 
supper? 

Fod.  No  more  words :  let 's  have  her. 

[Exeunt  Hostess,  Bardolph,  Cffieers,  and  Page 

Ch.  Just.  I  have  heard  better  news. 

Fal.  What 's  the  news,  my  good  lord? 

Ch.  Just.  Where  lay  the  king  last  night? 

Oow.  At  Basingstoke,  my  lord. 

Fal.  I  hope,  my  lord,  all 's  well :  what  it  the  newp, 
my  lord  ? 

Ch.  Just,  Come  all  his  forces  back^ 
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Gow,  No ;  fifteen  hundred  foot,  five  hundred  horse. 
Are  march'd  up  to  my  lord  of  Lancaster, 
Against  Northumberland  and  the  archbishop. 

FaL  Comes  the  king  back  from  Wales,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Cn.  Just.  You  shall  have  letters  of  me  presently : 
eome,  go  along  with  me,  good  master  Gower. 

FaL  My  lord ! 

Ch.  Just  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  shall  I  entreat  yon  with  me  to 
4inner  ? 

Gow.  1  must  wait  upon  my  good  lord  here :  I  thank 
you,  good  sir  John. 

Ch.  Just.  Sir  John,  you  loiter  here  too  long,  being 
you  are  to  take  soldiers  up  in  counties  as  you  go. 

Fal.  Will  you  sup  with  me,  master  Gower  ? 

Ch.  Just.  What  foolish  master  taught  you  these 
manners,  sir  John  ? 

Fal.  Master  Gower,  if  they  become  me  fiot,  he  wan 
a  fool  that  taught  them  me. — ^This  is  the  right  fencing 
grace,  my  lord ;  tap  for  tap,  and  so  part  fair. 

Ch.  Just.  Now,  the  Lord  lighten  thee !  thou  art  a 
great  fool.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— The  Same.    Another  Street. 
Enter  Prince  Henry  and  Poins. 

P.  Hen.  Trust  me,  I  am  exceeding  weary. 

Poins.  Is  it  come  to  that?  I  had  thought,  weariness 
durst  not  have  attached  one  of  so  high  blood. 

P.  Hen,  'Faith,  it  does  me,  though  it  discolours  the 
complexion  of  my  greatness  to  acknowledge  it.  Doth 
it  not  show  vilely  in  me  to  desire  small  beer  ? 

Poins.  Why,  a  prince  should  not  be  so  loosely  stu- 
died, as  to  remember  so  weak  a  composition. 

P.  Hen.  Belike  then,  my  appetite  was  not  princely 
got;  for,  by' my  troth,  I  do  now  remember  the  poor 
creature,  small  beer.  But,  indeed,  these  humble  con* 
siderations  make  me  out  of  love  with  my  greatness. 
What  a  disgrace  is  it  to  me,  to  remember  thy  name  ? 
or  to  know  thy  face  to-morrow  ?  or  to  take  note  how 
many  pair  of  silk  stockings  thou  hast :  viz,  these,  and 
those  that  were  thy  peach-coloured  ones  ?  or  to  bear 
the  inventory  of  thy  shirts ;  as,  one  for  superfluity,  and 
one  other  for  use? — ^but  that  the  tennis-court-keeper 
knows  better  than  I,  for  it  is  a  low  ebb  of  linen  with 
thee,  when  thou  keepest  not  racket  there ;  as  thou  hast 
not  done  a  great  while,  because  the  rest  of  thy  low- 
countries  have  made  a  shift  to  eat  up  thy  holland :'  and 
God  knows,  whether  those  that  bawl  out  the  ruins  of 
thy  linen,  shall  inherit  his  kingdom ;  but  the  midwivee 
pay,  the  children  are  not  in  the  fault,  whereupon  the 
world  increases,  and  kindreds  are  mightily  strength- 
ened. 

Poins.  How  ill  it  follows,  after  you  have  laboured  so 
hard,  you  should  talk  so  idly !  Tell  me,  how  many 
good  young  princes  would  do  so,  their  fathers  being* 
10  sick  as  yours  at  this  time  is  ? 

P.  Hen.  Shall  J  tell  thee  one  thing,  Poins  ? 

Poins,  Yes^  faith,  and  let  it  be  an  excellent  good 
thing. 

P.  Hen.  It  shall  serve  among  wits  of  no  higher 
breeding  than  thine. 

Poins.  €ro  to ;  I  stand  the  push  of  your  one  thing 
that  you  will  tell. 

P.  Hen.  Marry,  I  tell  thee, — ^it  is  not  meet  that  I 
should  be  sad,  now  my  father  is  sick :  albeit  I  could  tell 
to  thee,  (as  to  one  it  pleases  me,  for  fault  of  a  better, 
to  call  my  friend)  I  could  be  sad,  and  sad  indeed  too. 

Poins,  Very  hardly  upon  such  a  subject. 

1  Thft  reft  of  this  cpeeeh  ii  not  is  th«  folio.      *  lyufk  m  dok  m 
AitAeiL,  U  here  miataken  for  Hecuba. 


P.  Hen,  By  this  hand,  thou  think'st  me  as  &r  in  IIm 
devil's  book,  as  thou  and  Falstaff,  for  obduracy  tod 
persistency :  let  the  end  try  the  man.  But  I  tell  thee, 
my  heart  bleeds  inwardly,  that  my  father  is  so  aiek; 
and  keeping  such  vile  company  as  thou  art,  hath  in 
reason  taken  from  me  all  ostentation  of  sorrow. 

Poins,  The  reason? 

P.  Hen.  What  wouldst  thou  think  of  me,  if  I  ehonU 
weep? 

Poins,  I  would  think  thee  a  most  princely  kypo* 
crite. 

P.  Hen.  It  would  be  every  man's  thought ;  and  thou 
art  a  blessed  fellow,  to  think  as  every  man  thinb: 
never  a  man's  thought  in  the  world  keeps  the  rosd-wty 
better  than  thine :  every  man  would  think  me  an  hypo- 
crite indeed.  And  what  accites  your  most  wonhipifiil 
thought  to  think  so? 

Poins.  Why,  because  you  have  been  so  lewd,  and  m 
much  engraifed  to  FalstsJf. 

P.  Hen.  And  to  thee. 

Poins.  By  this  light,  I  am  well  sp(4cen  on ;  I  esn 
hear  it  with  mine  own  ears :  the  worst  that  they  can 
say  of  me  is,  that  I  am  a  second  brother,  and  that  I  in 
a  proper  fellow  of  my  hands,  and  those  two  thbgi,  I 
confess,  I  cannot  help.  By  the  mass,  here  comes  Bsf 
dolph. 

P.  Hen.  And  the  boy  that  I  gave  FalsUff :  he  hi^ 
him  from  me  christian ;  and  look,  if  the  £at  villain  ban 
not  transformed  him  ape. 

Enter  Bardolph  and  Page. 

Bard.  God  save  your  grace. 

P.  Hen.  And  yours,  most  noble  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Come,  you  virtuous"  ass,  [To  the  Page.]  yot 
bashful  fool,  must  you  be  blushing  ?  wherefore  blmk 
you  now?  What  a  maidenly  man  at  arms  are  yoQ 
become?  Is  it  such  a  matter  to  get  a  pottlepoti 
maidenhead  ? 

Page.  He  called  me  even  now,  my  lord,  through  i 
red  lattice,  and  I  could  discern  no  part  of  his  £ue 
from  the  window:  at  last,  I  spied  his  eyes;  and,  id» 
thought,  he  had  made  two  holes  in  the  ale-wife's  W 
red*  petticoat,  and  peeped  through. 

P.  Hen.  Hath  not  the  boy  profited  ?  ' 

Bard.  Away,  you  whoreson  upright  rabbit,  away ! 

Page,  Away,  you  rascally  Althea's  dream,  \wvfl 

P.  Hen.  Instruct  us,  boy :  what  dream,  boy? 

Page.  Marry,  my  lord,  Althea*  dreamed  ahe  was  ^ 
livered  of  a  fire-brand,  and  therefore  I  call  him  bv 
dream. 

P.  Hen.  A  crown's  worth  of  good  interpretatioa- 
There  it  is,  boy.  [Giving  him  bwkj 

Potn5.  0,  that  this  good  blossom  could  be  kept  im 
cankers ! — ^Well,  there  is  sixpence  to  preserve  thee. 

Bard,  An  you  do  not  make  him  be  hanged  arnoc^ 
you.  the  gallows  shall  have  wrong. 

P.  Hen.  And  how  doth  thy  master,  Bardolph? 

Bard.  Well,  my  lord.  He  heard  of  your  gna^ 
coming  to  town :  there's  a  letter  for  you. 

P0ins.  Delivered  with  good  respect. — ^Aad  how  dcA 
the  martlemas,  your  master? 

Bard.  In  bodily  health,  sir. 

Poins,  Marry,  the  inmiortal  part  needs  a  |^ysi'eUB; 
but  that  moves  not  him :  though  that  be  sick,  it  dv^  nX 

P.  Hen.  I  do  allow  this  wen  to  be  as  familiar  wia 
me  as  my  dog ;  and  he  holds  his  place,  for  look  fm 
how  he  writes. 

Poins.  [Reads.]  "John  Falstaff;  kni^t,"— ererT 
man  must  know  that,  as  oft  as  he  has  occasion  to  nam 

ii:lttfoUo.      « p«nicloiu :  Sa fblio.     •  TUi votI fa aet is  1 « 
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los^elf;  erm  like  thora  that  are  kin  to  the  kiag,  for 
jieT  Df  rer  prick  their  finger,  but  they  say,  "  There  is 
BL-oe  of  the  king^s  blood  spilt :"  *^  How  oomes  that  ?" 
tivii  he,  that  takes  upon  him  not  to  conceive :  the  an- 
tvii  is,  u  ready  as  a  borrower's  cap;  "  I  am  the  king's 


poo'  cou*m,  sir." 

?.  Hen.  Nay,  they  will  be  kin  to. us,  or  they  will 
^^h  it  from  Japhe^ii.     But  to  the  letter : — 

PuifiJs.  "  Sir  John  FaUtaff,  knight,  to  the  son  of  the 
bi|.  nearest  h>s  father,  Horry  Prince  of  Wales,  greet- 
ia^."— Why,  this  i^  a  certificate. 

P.  Hen.  Peace! 

Poins.  '*!  will  jmitate  the  honourable  Romans  in 
ir'T'ty  :'■— he  sure  means  brevity  in  breath,  short- 
vmied.— "  I  oommend  me  to  thee,  I  oommend  thee. 
id  I  leave  thee.  Be  not  too  familiar  with  Poins ;  for 
U  rai^ases  thy  favours  so  much,  that  he  swears,  thou 
ut  to  marry  his  sister  Ne!l.  Repent  at  idle  times  as 
tht^a  mav  sL  and  so  farewell. 

"  Thine,  by  yea  and  no,  (which  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  aa  thou  usest  liim,)  Jack  Fal- 
staff^  with  my  familiars;  John,  with 
my  brothers  and  sistera;  and  sir  John 
with  all  Europe.*' 
Mt  lord,  I  wiu  Sleep  thia  letter  in  sack,  and  make  bim 
e»nt. 

P.  Hen.  That's  bat'  to  make  him  eat  twenty  of  his 
lords.  But  do  you  use  me  thus,  Ned  ?  must  I  marry 
Toor  sister? 

Pms.  God  send  the  wench  no  worse  fortune !  but 
I  Ttfrer  nid  so. 

P.  Hen.  Well,  thus  we  play  the  fools  with  the  time, 
ud  the  spirits  of  the  wise  sit  in  the  clouds,  and  mock 
at— Is  your  master  here  in  London  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  my  lord. 

P  Hen.  Where  saps  he?  doth  the  old  boar  feed  in 
die  old  frank*? 

Bard.  At  the  old  plaee,  my  lord,  in  Eaatcheap. 

P.  Hen.  What  company? 

PdSt.  Ephesians,  my  lord  ;  of  the  old  phurch. 

P.  Hen.  Sup  any  women  with  him  ? 

Ps^e.  None,  my  lord,  but  old  mistress  Quickly,  and 
minrew  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

P  Hen.  What  pagan  may  that  be? 

h»e.  A  proper  gentlewoman,  sir,  and  a  kinswoman 
)f  my  master's. 

P  Hen.  Even  such  kin  as  the  parish  heifers  are  to 
be  towD  bull.— Shall  we  steal  upon  them,  Ned,  at 
Bpper? 

Poms.  I  am  ymir  shadow,  my  lord ;  I  '11  follow  you. 

P.  Hen.  Sirrah,  you  boy, — and  Bardolph ; — ^no  word 
D  Toor  master  that  I  am  yet  come  to  town :  there 's  for 
oar  Hienoe.  [  Qiving  money,* 

Bird.  I  have  no  tongue,  sir. 

Poet.  And  for  mine,  sir,  I  will  govern  it. 

P.  Hen.  Fare  ye  well ;  go.  [Exeunt  Bardolph  and 
^ar]— This  Doll  Tear-sheet  should  be  some  road. 

P(ftns.  I  warrant  you«  aa  common  as  the  way  be- 
veen  Saint  Alban's  and  London. 

P.  Hen.  How  might  we  see  Falstaff  bestow  himself 
Koifht  in  his  true  oolours,  and  not  ourselves  be  seen? 

Potv.  Pot  on  two  leathern  jerkins,  and  aprons,  and 
fut  npon  him  at  his  table  as  drawers. 

P  Hen.  From  a  gpd  to  a  bull  ?  a  heavy  desoension  !* 
^^9  Jove's  caae.  From  a  prince  to  a  prentice?  a 
**  transformatioD  !  that  shall  be  mine :  for  in  every^ 
^  the  purpose  must  weigh  ¥rith  the  folly.  Follow 
^  Ned.  [Exeunt. 

I  TW  veH  ia  sot  i«  T.  ••  *  Sty.  >  Not  in  f.  «.  *  deelaMioB 
*i  ini  funttd  in  th*  folio.      '*  S]**nkiBg  rupidtf, 
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SCENE  III.— Warkworth.    Before  the  Castle. 

Enter  Northumberland,  Lady  Northombcrlaitd, 

and  Lady  Perct. 

JVoWA.  I  pray  thee,  loving  wife  and  gentle  daughter 
Give  even  way  unto  my  rough  affairs : 
Pat  not  you  on  the  visage  of  the  times. 
And  be  like  them  to  Percy  trouble«>me. 

Lady  Tf.  I  have  given  over.  I  will  speak  no  more. 
Do  what  you  will ;  your  wisdom  be  your  guide. 

North.  Alas,  sweet  'wife,  my  honour  is  at  pawn. 
And,  but  my  going,  nothing  can  redeem  it. 

Lady  P.  0,  yet.  for  God's  i»ake,  go  not  to  these  war*  f 
The  time  was,  father,  that  you  broke  your  word, 
When  you  were  more  endearM  to  it  than  now; 
When  your  own  Pe.'cy,  when  my  heart-dear  Harry* 
Threw  many  a  northward  ]ook,  to  see  his  father 
Bring  up  hie  powers ;  but  he  did  long  in  vain.  ^ 

Who  then  persuaded  you  to  stay  at  home  ? 
There  were  two  honours  lost,  yours,  and  your  son's : 
For  yours, — ^may  heavenly  glory  brighten  it !      m 
For  his, — it  stuck  upon  him.  as  the  sun  ^ 

In  the  grey  vault  of  heaven :  and,  by  his  light, 
Did  all  the  chivalry  of  England  move 
To  do  brave  acts,  he  was,  indeed,  the  glass 
Wherein  the  noble  youth  did  dress  themselves.* 
He  had  no  legs,  that  praeti8ed  not  his  gait ; 
And  speaking  thick*,  which  nature  made  his  blemish, 
Became  the  accents  of  the  valiant ; 
For  those  that  could  speak  low,  and  tardily. 
Would  turn  their  own  perfection  to  abuse. 
To  seem  like  him :  so  that,  in  speech,  in  gait, 
In  diet,  in  affections  of  delight, 
In  military  rules,  humours  of  blood. 
He  was  the  mark  and  glass,  copy  and  book, 
That  fashion^  others.     And  him,^0  wondrous  hizj ! 
0  miracle  of  men  ! — ^him  did  you  leave, 
(Second  to  none,  unseoonded  by  you) 
To  look  upon  the  hideous  god  of  war 
In  disadvantage  :  to  abide  a  field, 
Where  nothing  but  the  sound  of  Hotspur's  name 
Did  seem  defensible : — so  you  left  him. 
Never,  0  !  never,  do  his  ghost  the  "wrong, 
To  hold  your  honour  more  precise  and  nice 
With  others,  than  with  him :  le't  them  alone. 
The  marshal,  and  the  archbishop,  are  strong : 
Had  my  sweet  Harry  had  but  half  their  numbers. 
To-day  might  I,  hanging  on  Hotspur's  neck, 
Have  talk'd  of  Monmouth's  grave. 

North.  Beshrsw  your  hesft 

Fair  daughter  !  you  do  draw  my  8]>incB  frome  me. 
With  new  lamenting  ancient  oversights. 
But  I  must  go,  and  meet  with  danger  there, 
Or  it  will  seek  me  in  another  plaee. 
And  find  me  worse  provided. 

Lady  N.  0 !  fly  to  Scotland. 

Till  that  the  nobles,  and  the  armed  commons, 
Have  of  their  puissance  made  a  little  taste. 

Lady  P.  If  they  get  ground  and  vantage  of  the  king 
Then  join  you  vrith  them,  like  a  rib  of  steel. 
To  make  strength  stronger;  but,  for  all  our  loves, 
First  let  them  try  themselves.    So  did  your  son; 
He  was  so  suffeHd ;  so  came  I  a  widow, 
And  never  shall  have  length  of  life  enough, 
To  rain  upon  remembrance  with  mine  eyes, 
That  it  may  grow  and  sprout  as  high  as  heaven, 
For  recordation  to  my  noble  husband. 

North.  Come,  oome,  go  in  with  me.    'T  is  with  my 
mind, 
:  in  Iblio.     •  howt'i  d«ur  Hanrf :  la  feUo.     •  Tho  ntt  of  this  vyoMl 
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As  with  the  tide  swellM  up  unto  its  height, 

That  makes  a  still-stand,  running  neither  way : 

Fain  would  I  go  to  meet  .the  archbishop, 

But  many  thousand  reasons  hold  me  back.— 

I  will  resolve  for  Scotland :  there  am  I, 

Till  time  and  vantage  crave  my  company.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IV.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  in  Eastcheap. 
Enter  Two  Drawers. 

1  Draw.  What  the  devil  hast  thou  brought  there  ? 
apple-Johns^  ?  thou  knoVst  sir  John  cannot  endure  an 
apple-John. 

2  Draw.  Mass,  thou  sayest  true.  The  prince  once 
set  a  dish  of  apple-Johns  before  him,  and  told  him, 
the  d  were  five  more  sir  Johns ;  and,  putting  off  his 
hat,  said,  *^  I  will  now  take  my  leave  of  these  six  dry, 
I'ound.  old,  withered  knights."  It  angered  him  to  the 
heart,  but  he  hath  forgot  that. 

1  Draw.  Why  then,  cover,  and  set  them  down :  and 
see  if  thou  canst  find  out  Sneak's  noise* ;  mistress  Tear- 
sheet  would  fain  hear  some  music*.  Dispatch: — ^the 
room  where  they  supped  is  too  hot;  they'll  come  in 
straight. 

2  Draw.  Sirrah,  here  will  be  the  prince,  and  master 
Poins  anon  ;  and  they  will  put  on  two  of  our  jerkins 
and  aprons,  and  sir  John  must  not  know  of  it :  Bar- 
dolph  hath  brought  word. 

1  Draw.  By  the  mass,  here  will  be  old  utis* :  it  will 
be  an  excellent  stratagem. 

2  Draw.  I  'II  see,  if  I  can  find  out  Sneak.        [Exit. 

Enter  Hostess  and  Doll  Tear-sheet. 

Host.  V  faith,  sweet  heart,  methinks  now  you  are  in 
sn  excellent  good  temporality  :  your  pulsidge  beats  as 
exfi^aordinarily  as  heart  would  desire,  and  your  colour, 
I  warrant  you,  is  as  red  as  any  rose ;  but,  i'  faith,  you 
have  drunk  too  much  canaries,  and  that 's  a  marvellous 
searching  wine,  and  it  perfumes  the  blood  ere  One  can 
say,  what 's  this?    How  do  you  now? 

Dot.  Better  than  I  was.    Hem. 

Host.  Why,  that 's  well  said  ;  a  good  heart 's  worth 
gold.    Lo* !  here  comes  sir  John. 

Enter  Falstaff,  singing. 

Fat.  "  When  Arthut  first  in  court''— Empty  the 
Jordan. — "  And  was  a  worthy  king."*  [Exit  Drawer. 
How  now,  mistress  Doll? 

Host.  Sick  of  a  calm  :  yea,  good  sooth. 

Fat.  So  is  all  her  sex ;  an  they  be  onoe  in  a  calm, 
they  are  sick. 

Dot.  You  muddy  rascal,  is  that  all  the  comfort  you 
give  me? 

Fal.  You  make  fat  rascals,  mistress  Doll. 

Dot.  I  make  them?  gluttony  and  diseases  make 
them  :  I  make  them  not. 

Fal.  [f  the  cook  help  to^  make  the  gluttony,  you 
help  to  make  the  diseases,  Doll :  we  catch  of  you,  Ekill, 
we  catch  of  you ;  grant  that,  my  pure*  yirtue,  grant 
that. 

Dot.  Yea,  joy* ;  our  chains,  and  our  jewels. 

Fal,  "  Your  brooches,  pearls,  and  owches  :'"* — for  to 
serve  bravely,  is  to  come  halting  off,  you  know :  to 
come  off  the  breach  with  his  pike  bent  bravely,  and  to 
surgery  bravely;  to  venture  upon  the  charged  cham- 
bers bravely : — 

Dot,  Hang  yourself,  you  muddy  conger,  hang  your- 
selt !" 


Host.  By  my  troth,  this  is  the  old  fashion:  jon  Xwi 
never  meet,  but  you  fall  to  some  discord.  Yon  ui 
both,  in  good  troth,  as  rheumatie  as  two  dry  voastsj 
you  cannot  one  bear  with  another's  confirmities.  Wbd 
the  good  year !  one  must  bear,  and  that  must  be  yon 
you  are  the  weaker  vessel;  as  they  say,  the  emptid 
vessel. 

Dot.  Can  a  weak  empty  vessel  bear  sneh  a  huc^ 
full  hogshead  ?  there 's  a  whole  merchant's  venture  oi 
Bourdeaux  stuff  in  him:  you  have  not  seen  a  hull 
better  stuffed  in  the  hold. — Come,  I  '11  be  friends  witi 
thee.  Jack :  thou  art  going  to  the  wars ;  and  inrhetbej 
1  shall  ever  see  thee  again,  or  no,  there  is  nobody-^ 
cares. 

Re-enter  Drawer, 

Draw.  Sir,  ancient"  Pistol 's  below,  and  would  spea] 
with  you. 

Dot.  Hang  him,  swaggering  rascal !  let  him  noi 
come  hither :  it  is  the  foul  mouth'dst  rogue  in  Eng 
land. 

Host.  If  he  swagger,  let  him  not  eome  here :  no.  h\ 
my  faith ;  I  must  live  amongst  my  neighbours ;  I  '11  d^ 
swaggerers.  I  am  in  good  name  and  fame  with  tb 
very  best.-— Shut  the  door } — ^there  comes  no  swagge^ 
ers  here :  I  have  not  lived  all  this  while,  to  have  swa^ 
goring  now. — Shut  the  door,  [  pray  you.  | 

FfU.  Dost  thou  hear,  hostess  ? 

Host.  Pray  you,  pacify  yourself,  sir  John:  thsi^ 
comes  no  swaggerers  here.  J 

Fal.  Dost  thou  hear  ?  it  is  mine  aneient. 

Host.  Tilly-valley,  sir  John,  never  toll  me  :  yofl 
ancient  swaggerer  comes  not  in  my  doors.  I  wij 
before  master  Tisick,  the  deputy,  t'  other  day  ;  and,  s 
he  said  to  me, — ^it  was  no  longer  ago  than  Wedneisd^ 
last, — *^  Neighbour  Quickly,- '  says  he ; — master  Duroj 
our  minister,  was  by  then: — '' Neighbour  Qaicklyj 
says  he,  ^^  receive  those  that  are  civil ;  for,"  said  h 
"  you  are  in  an  ill  name  :" — ^now,  he  said  so,  I  can  td 
whereupon ;  ^^  for,"  says  he,  ^'  you  are  an  honest  woroa^ 
and  well  thought  on ;  therefore  take  heed  what  gued 
you  receive :  ^"  receive,"  says  he,  "no swai^gering  coo 
panions." — ^There  comes  none  here : — ^you  would  ble^ 
you  to  hear  what  he  said. — No,  I  'U  no  swaggerers. 

Fal.  He 's  no  swaggerer,  hostess ;  a  tame  cheats 
i'  faith ;  you  may  stroke  him  as  gently  m  a  puppy  erej 
hound :  he  will  not  swagger  with  a  Barbary  hen,  if  b| 
feathers  turn  back  in  any  show  of  rwistance. — Qi 
him  up,  drawer.  | 

Host.  Cheater,  call  you  him  ?  I  will  bar  no  hom 
man  my  house,  nor  no  cheater^' ;  bat  I  do  not  loj 
swaggering:  by  my  troth,  I  am  the  worse,  when  o^ 
says — swagger.  Feel,  masters,  how  I  shake  \  look  yoj 
I  warrant  you.  | 

Dot.  So  you  do.  hostess. 

Host,  Do  [  ?  yea,  in  very  truth  do  I,  an  H  were  i 
aspen  leaf.     I  cannot  abide  swaggerers. 

EfUer  Pistol,  Bardolph,  ofid  Page. 

Pi5f .  God  save  you,  sir  John  ! 

Fai.  Welcome,  aneient  Pistol.  Here,  PLatol,  I  chax| 
you  with  a  cup  of  sack :  do  yon  discharge  upon  mi^ 
hostess. 

Fist,  I  will  disdharge  upon  her,  sir  John,  with  t^ 
buUeto. 

Fal,  She  is  pistol«proof^  sir;  you  shall  hardly  ofla^ 
her. 

Host,  Come,  1^1  drink  no  proofr^  nor  no  build 


*  A  ipeeiea  of  apple  which  irtnild  koep  a  lour  tlma,  aad  hi^  a  ■hriTtUed-leoUn^  •xtsrior. 
the  folio.    •  From  the  Fr.  Kuit.  the  oetare  of  a  feitiTal. 
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I  m  drink  no  man  thui  will,  do  me  good,  for  no  man's 
pteagore,  I. 
Fid,  Then  to  yoo,  mustresi  Dorothy :  I  will  charge 

Dol.  Charge  me?  I  scorn  you,  sennry  companion. 
What !  yon  poor,  base,  rascally,  cheating,  lack-linen 
Bute  !  Away,  you  mouldy  rogue,  away !  I  am  meat 
for  your  master. 

Pist.  I  know  you,  mistress  Dorothy. 

Dol.  Away,  you  cut-purse  rascal !  you  filthy  bung, 
tway !  By  this  wine,  I  '11  thrust  my  knife  in  your 
BMoldy  chaps,  an  you  play  the  saucy  cuttle  with  me. 
Away,  you  bottle-ale  rascal !  you  basket-hilt  stale 
jn^er,  you ! — Since  when,  I  pray  you.  sir  ? — God's 
U^ht !  with  two  points  on  your  shoulder  i  much ! 

Pist,  I  will  murder  your  ruff  for  this. 

Fal.  No  more,  Pistol :  I  would  not  have  you  go  off 
here.    Discharge  yourself  of  our  company,  Pistol.^ 

fhii.  No,  good  captain  Pistol;  not  here,  sweet  cap- 
tain. 

DoL  Captain  !  thou  abominable  damned  cheater,  art 
tboQ  not  ashamed  to  be  called  captain  ?  An  captains 
wrre  of  my  mind,  they  would  truncheon  you  out,  for 
taking  their  names  upon  you  before  you  have  earned 
them.  Yon  a  captain,  you  slave !  for  what  ?  for  tear- 
ing a  poor  whore's  ruff  in  a  bawdy-house  ? — He  a  cap- 
tain !  Hang  him,  rogue !  He  lives  upon  mouldy 
Mewed  prunes,  and  dried  cakes.  A  captain!  these 
rilUins  will  make  the  word  captain  as  odious*  as  the 
word  occupy,  which  was  an  excellent  good  word 
before  it  was  ill  sorted :  therefore  captains  had  need 
leokto't. 

Bard.  Pray  thee,  go  down,  good  ancient. 

Fai.  Hark  thee  hither,  mistress  Doll. 

Piai.  Not  I  -  I  tell  thee  what,  oorporal  Bardolph;  I 
eould  tear  her. — I  '11  be  revenged  of  her. 

Page.  Pray  thee,  go  down. 

Pitt.  I  '11  see  her  damned  first ; — to  Pluto's  damned 
lake,  by  this  hand,  to  the  infernal  deep,  with  Erebus 
and  tortures  vile  also.  Hold  hook  ar^  line,  say  I. 
Down  ?  down,  dogs !  downfates" !  Have  we  not  Hiren 
here? 

/fotf.  Good  captain  Peesel,  be  quiet ;  it  is  very  late, 
V  fiaith.    I  besedc  you  now,  aggravate  your  oholer. 

Put.  These  be  good  humours,  indeed !  Shall  pack- 
And  hollow-pamper'd  jades  of  Asia,  [horses. 

Which  cannot  go  but  thirty  miles  a  day,* 
Compare  with  Caesars,  and  with  Cannibals, 
^nd  Trojan  Greeks  ?  nay,  rather  damn  them  with 
King  Cerberus,  and  let  the  welkin  roar. 
Shall  we  fall  foul  for  toys? 

//off.  By  my  tit>th,  captain,  these  are  very  bitter 
irords. 

Bard.  Begone,  good  aneient;  this  will  grow  to  a 
irawl  amm. 

Pist.  Die  men,  like  dogs;  give  crowns  like  pins. 
Save  we  not  Hiren  here  ? 

Hc^.  On  my  word,  captain,  there  's  none  such  here. 
MThat  the  goodyear !  do  you  think  I  would  deny  her  ? 
br  God^s  sake,  be  quiet. 

Pul.  Then  feed,  and  be  fat,  my  fiur  Calipolis.* 
Ome,  grvv  's  some  sadc. 
Spybrtena  me  tormenta^  U  Mperare  me  eontenta."^ 
?ear  we  broadsides  ?  no,  let  the  fiend  give  fire : 
jive  me  aome  sack ;  and,  sweetheart,  lie  thou  there. 
[Laying  down  kis  sword. 


Come  we  to  full  points  here,  and  are  «t  ctftertu  nothing  ? 

Fal.  Pistol,  I  would  be  quiet. 

Pist.  Sweet  knight,  I  kiss  thy  neif.«— What!  vrehava 
seen  the  seven  stars. 

DoL  For  God's  sake,  thrust  him  down  stairs :  I 
cannot  endure  such  a  fustian  rascal. 

PisL  Thrust  him  down  stairs !  know  we  not  Galloway 
nags? 

Fal.  Quoit  him  down,  Bardolph,  like  a  shove-groa 
shilling^,  nay^  an  he  do  nothing  but  speak  nothing,  he 
shall  be  nothing  here. 

Bard.  Come,  get  you  down  stairs. 

Pist.  What !  shall  we  have  incision  ?  shall  we  im- 
brue ? —  [Snatching  up  his  sword. 
Then,  death,  rock  me  asleep,  abridge  ray  doleful  days ! 
Why  then,  let  grievous,  ghastly,  gaping  wounds 
Untwine  the  sisters  three  !     Come.  Atropos,  I  say  ! 

Host.  Here 's  goodly  stuff  toward  ! 

Fal.  Give  me  my  rapier,  boy. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee.  Jack.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  draw. 

Fal.  Get  you  down  stairs.  [Dramng, 

Host.  Here  's  a  goodly  tumult !  I  '11  forswear  keeping    • 
house,  afore  I  '11  be  in  these  territs  and  frights.    So ; 
murder,  I  warrant   now. — Alas,  alas !    put  up   your 
naked  weapons ;  put  up  your  naked  weapons. 

[Exeunt  Bardolph  and  Pistol. 

Dol.  I  pray  thee,  Jack,  be  quiet :  the  rascal  is  gone.   * 
Ah  !  you  whoreson  little  valiant  villain,  you. 

Host.  Are  you  not  hurt  i'  the  groin  ?  methought  he 
made  a  shrewd  thrust  at  your  belly. 
Reenter  Bardolph. 

Fal.  Have  you  turned  him  out  of  doors  ? 

Bard.  Yes,  sir :  the  rascal 's  drunk.  You  have  hurt 
him.  sir,  in  the  shoulder. 

Fhl.  A  rascal,  to  brave  me ! 

Dol.  Ah,  you  sweet  little  rogue,  you !  Alas,  poor 
ape,  how  thou  sweat'st !  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  facC; 
—come  on,  you  whoreson  chops. — ^Ah,  rogue  !  i'  faith, 
I  love  thee.  Thou  art  as  valorous  as  Hector  of  Troy, 
worth  five  of  Agamemnon,  and  ten  times  better  than 
the  nine  worthies.    Ah,  villain  1 

Fal.  A  rascally  slave  !  I  will  tost  the  rogue  in  a 
blanket. 

Dol.  Do,  if  thou  darest  for  thy  heart :  if  thou  dost, 
I  'U  canvass  th^  between  a  pair  of  sheets. 
Enter  Music. 

Patte.  The  music  is  come,  sir. 

Fm.  Let  them  play. — ^Play,  sirs. — Sit  on  my  knee, 
Doll. — A  rascal  bragging  slave!  the  rogue  fled  from 
me  like  quicksilver. 

Dol.  V  faith,  and  thou  followedst  him  like  a  church. 
Thou  whoreson  little  tidy  Bartholomew  boar-pig,*  when 
wilt  thou  leave  fighting  o'  days,  and  foining  o'  nights, 
and  begin  to  patch  up  thine  old  body  for  heaven  ? 
Enter  behind^  Prince  Henrt  and  Poins,  disguised  like 
Drawers. 

Fal.  Peace,  good  Doll !  do  not  speak  like  a  death's 
head :  do  not  bid  me  remember  mine  end. 

Dol.  Sirrah,  what  humour  is  the  prince  of? 

Fal.  A  good  shallow  young  fellow ;  he  would  have 
made  a  good  pantler,  he  would  have  chipped  bread 
well. 

Dol.  They  say,  Pcnns  has  a  good  wit. 

Fal.  He  a  good  wit  ?  hang  Mm,  baboon !  his  wit  is 
as  thick  as  Tewksbury  mustard :  there  is  no  more  con« 
oeit  in  him,  than  is  in  a  mallet. 
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Dol,  Why  does  the  prince  love  him  bo,  then? 

FcU.  Because  their  legs  are  both  of  a  bignOFS ;  and 
he  plays  at  quoits  well ;  and  eats  conger  and  fennel : 
and  drinks  oif  candles'  ends  for  flap-dragons^ ;  and  rides 
the  wild  mare*  with  the  boys ;  and  jumps  upon  joint- 
stools  ;  and  swears  with  a  good  grace ;  and  wears  his 
boot  very  smooth  like  unto  the  sign  of  the  leg ;  and 
breeds  no  bate'  with  telling  of  diFcreet  stories;  and 
such  other  gambol  faculties  he  has,  that  show  a  weak 
miiid  and  an  able  body,  for  the  which  the  prince  admits 
him :  for  the  prince  himself  is  such  another  ;  the  weight 
of  a  hair  will  turn  the  scales  between  their  avoirdu- 
pois. 

P.  Hen.  Would  not  this  nave  of  a  wheel  have  his 
oars  cut  off? 

Poins.  Let 's  beat  him  before  his  whore. 

P.  Hen.  Look,  whether*  the  withered  elder  hath  not 
his  poll  clawed  like  a  parrot. 

Poins.  Is  it  not  strange,  that  desire  should  so  many 
years  outlive  performance  ? 

Fal.  Kiss  me,  Doll. 

P.  Hen.  Saturn  and  Venus  this  year  in  conjunction ! 
what  says  the  almanack  to  that  ? 

Poiris.  And,  look,  whether  the  fiery  Trigon*,  his  man, 
be  not  clasping  to  his  master's  old  tables,  his  note-book, 
his  counsel-keeper. 

FcU.  Thou  dost  give  me  flattering  busses. 

l)oL  Nay,  truly ;  I  kiss  thee  with  a  most  constant 
heart. 

Fal.  I  am  old,  I  am  old. 

Dol.  I  love  thee  better  than  I  love  e'er  a  scurvy 
young  boy  of  them  all. 

Fal.  What  stuff  wilt  have  a  kirtle*  of?  I  shall  re- 
ceive money  on  Thursday ;  thou  shalt  have  a  cap  to- 
morrow. A  merry  song!  come:  it  grows  late;  we'll 
to  bed.     Thou  'It  forget  me,  when  I  am  gone. 

Dol.  By  my  troth,  thou  I't  set  me  a  weeping,  an  thou 
say'st  so  :  prove  that  ever  I  dress  myself  handsome  till 
thy  return. — ^Well,  hearken  the  end. 

Fal.  Some  sack,  Francis ! 

P.  Hen.  Poins.  Anon,  anon.  sir.  [Advancing. 

Fal.  Ha !  a  bastard  son  of  the  king's. — ^And  art  not 
thou  Poins,  his  brother  ? 

P.  Hen.  Why,  thou  globe  of  sinful  continents,  what 
a  life  dost  thou  lead.  ^ 

Fal:  A  better  than  thou  :  I  am  a  gentleman ;  thou 
art  a  drawer. 

P.  Hen.  Very  true,  sir,  and  I  oome  to  draw  you  out 
by  the  ears. 

Host.  0,  the  Lord  preserve  thy  good  grace  !  by  my 
troth,  welcome  to  London. — Now,  the  Lord  bless  that 
sweet  face  of  thine !  O  Jesu !  are  you  come  from 
Wales? 

Fal.  Thou  whoreson  mad  compound  of  majesty, — 
by  this  light  flesh  and  corrupt  blood,  thou  art  welcome. 
[Placing  his  hand  upon  Doll. 
Dd.  How,  you  fat  fool  ?    I  scorn  you. 
Poins.  My  lord,  he  will  drive  you  out  of  your  re- 
venge, and  turn  all  to  a  merriment,  if  you  take  not  the 
beat. 

P.  Hen.  You  whoreson  candle-mine,  you,  how  vilely 
did  you  ppeak  of  me  even  now,  before  this  honest, 
virtuous,  civil  gentlewoman.        • 

Hast.  God's  blessing  of  your  good  heart !  and  so  she 
ia,  by  my  troth. 

Fal.  Didst  thou  hear  me  ? 

P.  Hen.  Yes ;  and  you  knew  me,  as  you  did,  when 

*  InJIammabU  «ubstanee$  flMtinc  on  liquor,  and  ■walloirad  flaminr.  'Plays  at m«-mw.  *  IMott.  «if:  lafoU«.  ■  TWfi 
ipttum^  u  thft  wtronomical  term  wh«B  the  npper  plaaete  meet  ia  a  flay  liga.  Th% JUrp  IWfMt,  I  thimk,  eoaalsto  «f  AhM,  Im 
Sagittmri^s.—Sttevtns     •  Petticoat.     "^  thee :  in  qoarto.     •  bliada :  ia  qnaito. 


you  ran  away  by  Gad's-hill :  you  knew,  I  was  at  ym 

back,  and  spoke  it  on  purpose  to  try  my  patience. 

Fal,  No,  no,  no;  not  so;  I  did  not  think  thoa  wii 
within  hearing. 

P.  Hen.  I  shall  drive  you,  then,  to  confess  the  wilfi 
abuse ;  and  then  I  know  how  to  handle  you. 
Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal,  on  mine  honour ;  no  abuse. 
P.  Hen.  Not  to  dispraise  me,  and  call  me  paml< 
and  bread-chipper,  and  I  know  not  what  ? 
Fal.  No  abuse,  Hal. 
Poins.  No  abuse ! 

FcU.  No  abuse.  Ned,  i'  the  world ;  honest  Ned,  noo 
I  disprais'd  him  before  the  wicked,  that  the  wickt 
might  not  fall  in  love  with  him^ — ^in  which  doi!i», 
have  done  the  part  of  a  careful  friend,  and  a  true  la 
ject,  and  thy  father  is  to  give  me  thanka  for  it  .^ 
abuse,  Hal ;— none,  Ned,  none ; — ^no,  'faith  boys,  dob 
P.  Hen.  See  now,  whether  pure  fear,  and  eou 
cowardice,  doth  not  make  thee  wrong  this  virtao 
gentlewoman  to  close  with  us  ?  Is  she  of  the  wickw 
Is  thine  hostess  here  of  the  wicked  ?  Or  is  thy  boy 
the  vtricked  ?  Or  honest  Bardolph,  whose  aeal  b<u 
in  his  nose,  of  the  vncked  ? 

Poins.  Answer,  thou  dead  elm,  answer. 
Fal.  The  fiend  hath  pricked  down  Bardolph  in« 
verably;  and  his  face  ia  LueifeHs  privy  kitdK 
where  he  doth  nothing  but  roast  malt-worms.  For^ 
boy, — there  is  a  good  angel  about  him,  but  the  del 
outbids'  him  too.  i 

P.  Hen.  For  the  women  ? 
Fal.  For  one  of  them,  she  is  in  hell  already,  4 
bums,  poor  soul.    For  the  other,  I  owe  her  money,  4 
whether  she  be  damned  for  that,  I  know  not.  I 

Host.  No,  I  warrant  you. 
Fal.  No,  I  think  thou  art  not ;  I  think,  thou  artq 
for  that.    Marry,  there  is  another  indictment  upon  th 
for  suffering  flesh  to  be  eaten  in  thy  house,  eontraiy 
the  law ;  for  the  which,  I  think,  thou  wilt  howl. 

Host.  All  victuallers  do  so :  what 's  a  joint  of  n 
ton  or  two  in  a  whole  Lent? 
P.  Hen.  You,  gentlewoman,-^ 
Dol.  What  says  your  grace  ? 
Fal.   Hia  grace  says  that  whieh  his  flesh  j4 
against.  [Knocking  kd 

Host.  Who  knocks  so  loud  at  door?  look  to  the  4 
there,  Francis.  I 

Enter  Pxro.  I 

P.  Hen.  Peto,  how  now !  what  news  ?  I 

Peto.  The  king  your  father  is  at  Westminster, 
And  tiiere  are  twenty  weak  and  wearied  posts 
Come  from  the  north  ;  and  as  I  came  along 
I  met,  and  overtook,  a  dozen  captains. 
Bare-headed,  sweating,  knocking  at  the  taverns. 
And  asking  every  one  for  sir  John  Falstaff.        [bli 
P.  Hen.  By  heaven,    Poins,   I  feel   me  mod 
So  idly  to  profane  the  precious  time. 
When  tempest  of  commotion,  like  the  south 
Borne  with  black  vapour,  doth  begin  to  melt, 
And  drop  upon  our  bare  unarmed  heads.  1 

Give  me  my  sword,  and  cloak. — ^Falstaff,  good  nip 
[Exeuni  Prince  Hsitrt,  Poims,  Pkto^J 
Bardolph.  I 

Fal.  Now  comes  in  the  sweetest  morsel  of  the  si 
and  we  must  hence,  and  leave  it  unpieked.  [Kno6 
heard.]  More  knocking  at  the  door? 

Re-enter  Bardolph. 
How  now  ?  what 's  the  matter  ? 
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fiirrf.  Yaa  mmt  away  to  court,  air,  preaently: 
I  dcsen  e^itaina  stay  at  door  for  you. 

ft/.  Pay  the  musicians,  sirrah.  [lb  the  Page,] — 
Firew?ll,  hostess ; — farewell,  Doll.  You  see,  my  good 
RBcfacs.  how  men  of  merit  are  sought  after :  the  unde- 
BTer  may  sleep,  when  the  man  of  action  is  culled  on. 
Tirfwell,  good  wenches.  If  I  be  not  sent  away  post, 
[Till  fee  you  again  ere  I  go. 

Dol,  I  eannot  speak  ; — ^if  my  heart  be  not  ready  to 
BTrt— Well,  sweet  Jack,  have  a  care  of  thyselfi 

ft/.  Farewell,  farewelL  [Exewai  Fal.  and  Bak. 


Host.  Well,  fare  thee  well :  I  have  known  thee  tliesa 
twenty-nine  years,  come  peaficod-time ;  but  an  honester, 
and  truer-hearted  man, — Well,  fare  thee  well. 

Bard.  [Within.]  Mistress  Tear-sheet ! 

Host.  What 's  the  matter? 

Bard.  [Within.]  Bid  Mistress  Tear-sheet  come  to 
my  master. 

Host.  0  !  run,  Doll,  run ;  run,  good  Doll.'  Come.— 
She  comes  blubbered.— Yea — ^will  you  come,  Doll  ? 

[Exeuni. 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Inter  King  H.KNRY  in  his  Nightgown^  with  a  Page. 

K.  Hm.  Go,  call  the  earls  of  Surrey  and  of  Warwick ; 
la^  ere  they  come,  bid  them  o'er-read  these  letters, 
tod  veil  consider  of  them.     Make  good  speed. 

[Exit  Page, 
hm  many  thousand  of  my  poorest  subjects 
in  at  thtt  hour  asleep !— O  sleep  !  0  gentle  sleep ! 
farad's  soft  nnrse,  how  have  I  frighted  thee, 
rhat  thou  no  more  wilt  weigh  my  eyelids  down, 
ind  reep  my  senses  in  forgetfulness  ? 
Ktkj  rather,  sleep,  liest  thou  in  smoky  cribs, 
^n  unea^  pallets  stretching  thee, 
bd  hush'd  with  buzzing  night-flies  to  thy  slumber, 
Hnn  ID  the  perfum'd  chambers  of  the  great, 
Lender  hish*  canopies  of  costly  state, 
lad  loll'd  with  sound  of  sweetest  melody  ? 
}.  tbon  dull  god !  why  liest  thou  with  the  vile, 
la  loarhsome  beds,  and  leaVst  the  kingly  couch, 
K  watch-case,  or  a  common  'larum  bell  ? 
tl^ilt  thou  up<m  the  high  and  giddy  mast 
Seal  up  the  ship-boy's  eyes,  and  rock  his  brains 
la  c-adle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge, 
^d  in  the  visitation  of  the  winds, 
t^o  take  the  ruffian  billows  by  the  top, 
CQ'lins  their  monstrous  heads,  and  hanging  them 
ITid  deaf  ning  clamours  in  the  slippery  shrouds'; 
Hid  with  the  hurly  death  itself  awakes  ? 
Daittt  thou,  O  partial  sleep  !  give  thy  repose 
To  the  vet  sea^boy  in  an  hour  so  rude : 
bd  in  the  calmest  and  most  stillest  night, 
ilTufa  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot, 
D.  ny  it  to  a  king  ?     Then,  hapi>y  low,  lie  down  !* 
I'd^i^t  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 
Enter  Warwick  and  Surrey. 

War.  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty  ! 

K.  Hen.  Is  it  good  morrow,  lords  ? 

War.  'T  is  one  o'clock,  and  past. 

A*.  Hen.  Why  then,  good  morrow  to  you  all,   my 
lords. 
Sa-re  you  read  o'er  the  letters  that  I  sent  you  ? 

War.  We  have,  my  liege. 

I.  Hen.  Then  you  perceive,  the  body  of  otir  kingdom 
|fe7  foul  it  is :  what  rank  diseases  grow, 
Ibd  with  what  danger,  near  the  heart  of  it. 

War,  It  is  bnt  as  a  body,  yet,  distemper 'd, 
^i€h  to  his  former  stren^h  may  be  restored, 
^ttt  good  advice,  and  little  medicine. 
Mr  brd  Northumberland  will  soon  be  cooPd. 

K.  Hen.  O  God  !  that  one  might  read  the  book  of  fate, 

^  ^  Tk«  Tot  of  tiM  Fp«*?li  M  not  in  th«  folio. 
*fftfiititoa  ^aggmtad  :  luippTt  lo'n^ir  elown. 


And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times 

Make  mountains  l<9vel,  and  the  continent, 

Weary  of  solid  firmness,  melt  itself 

Into  the  sea :  and.  other  times,  to  see 

The  beachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 

Too  wide  for  Neptune's  hips ;  how  chances  mock, 

A.nd  changes  fill  the  cup  of  alteration 

With  divers  liquors !    O,  if  this  were  seen, 

The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress  through 

What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue, 

Would  shut  the  book,  and  sit  him  down  and  die.* 

'T  is  not  ten  years  gone, 

Since  Richard,  and  Northumberland,  great  friends, 

Did  feast  together,  and  in  two  years  after 

Were  they  at  wars  :  it  is  but  eight  years,  since 

This  Percy  was  the  man  nearest  ray  soul ; 

Who  like  a  brother  toiPd  in  my  afiairs. 

And  laid  his  love  and  life  under  my  foot ; 

Yea,  for  my  sake,  even  to  the  eyes  of  Ridiard, 

Gave  him  defiance.    But  which  of  you  was  by, 

(You,  sousin  Nevil,  as  I  may  remember)  [To  Warwick. 

When  Richard,  with  his  eye  brimful!  of  tears, 

Then  checked  and  rated  by  Northumberland, 

Did  speak  these  words,  now  prov'd  a  prophecy  ? 

"  Northumberland,  thou  ladder,  by  the  which 

My  cousin  Bolingbroke  ascends  my  throne ;" — 

Though  then,  God  knows,  I  had  no  such  intent, 

But  that  necessity  so  bow'd  the  state. 

That  I  and  greatness  were  compell'd  to  kiss.    . 

^^  The  time  shall  come,"  thus  did  he  follow  it, 

"  The  time  will  come,  that  foul  sin,  gathering  head, 

Shall  break  into  corruption  .''—so  went  on, 

Foretelling  th^  same  time's  condition, 

And  the  division  of  our  amity. 

War.  There  is  a  history  in  all  men's  lives, 
Figuring  the  nature  of  the  times  deceased ; 
The  which  observ'd,  a  man  may  prophesy, 
With  a  near  aim,  of  the  main  chance  of  things 
As  yet  not  come  to  life,  which  in  their  seeds. 
And  weak  beginnings,  lie  intreasured. 
Such  things  become  the  hatch  and  brood  of  time ', 
And,  by  the  necessary  form  of  this, 
King  Richard  might  create  a  perfect  guess, 
That  great  Northumberland,  then  false  to  him. 
Would,  of  that  seed,  grow  to  a  greater  falseness, 
Which  should  not  find  a  ground  to  root  upon, 
Unless  on  you. 

K.  Hen.  Are  these  things,  then,  necessities? 

Then  let  us  meet  them  liko  necessities ; 
And  that  same  word  even  now  cries  out  on  us. 
They  say,  the  b;shop  and  Northumberland 

in  f.  e.     *  olondt  *  im  f  « 


Djco  wyi,  "  She  comM  blubbered,"  ii  a  *tare  di 
*  This  sentence,  beginning  with,  "Oh,  if  *^  is 
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Kre  fifty  thousand  strong. 

War.  It  cannot  be,  niy  lord : 

Rumour  doth  double,  like  the  voice  and  echo, 
The  numbers  of  the  fear'd. — Please  it  your  grace^ 
To  go  to  bed ;  upon  my  soul,  my  lord. 
The  powers  that  you  already  have  sent  forth, 
Shall  bring  this  prize  in  very  easily. 
To  comfort  you  the  more,  I  have  received 
A  certain  instance  that  Glendower  is  dead. 
Your  majesty  hath  been  this  fortnight  ill. 
And  these  unseason'd  hours,  perforce,  must  add 
Unto  your  sickness. 

K.  Hen.  I  will  take  your  counsel : 

And  were  these  inward  wars  once  out  of  hand, 
We  would,  dear  lords,  unto  the  Holy  Land.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Court  before  Justice  Shallow's  House 

in  Gloucestershire. 
Enter  Shallow  and  Silence,  meeting;  Mouldy,  Sha- 
dow, Wart,  Feeble,  Bull-calf,  and  ServantSy  be- 
hind. 

Shot.  Come  on,  come  on,  come  on,  sir ;  give  me  your 
hand,  sir,  give  me  your  hand,  sir :  an  early  stirrer,  by 
the  rood.     And  how  doth  my  good  cousin  Silence  ? 

Sil.  Good  morrow,  good  cousin  Shallow. 

Skal.  And  how  doth  my  cousin,  your  bedfellow  ?  and 
your  fairest  daughter  and  mine,  my  god-daughter  Ellen? 

Sil.  Alas !  a  black  ouzel,  cousin  Shallow. 

Shdl.  By  yea  and  nay,  sir,  I  dare  say,  my  cousin 
Williarti  is  become  a  good  scholar.  He  is  at  Oxford, 
still,  is  he  not  ? 

SU.  Indeed,  sir ;  to  my  cost. 

Shal,  He  must  then  to  the  inns  of  court  shortly.  I 
was  once  of  Clement's  inn;  where,  I  think,  they  will 
talk  of  mad  Shallow  yet. 

Sil.  You  were  called  lusty  Shallow  then,  cousin. 

Shal.  By  the  maf s,  I  was  called  any  thing ;  and  I 
would  have  done  any  thing,  indeed,  and  roundly  too. 
There  was  I,  and  little  John  Doit  of  StaffordBhire,  and 
black  George  Barnes,  and  Francis  Pickbone,  and  Will 
Squele,  a  Cotswold  man;  you  had  not  four  such 
swingebucklers  in  all  the  inns  of  court  again ;  and,  I 
may  say  to  you,  we  knew  where  the  bona-robas  were, 
and  had  tlie  best  of  them  all  at  commandment.  Then 
was  Jack  Falstaff,  now  sir  John,  a  boy,  and  page  to 
Thomas  Mowbray,  duke  of  Norfolk.' 

Sil.  This  sir  John,  cousin,  that  comes  hither  anon 
about  soldiers  ? 

Shal.  The  same  sir  John,  the  very  same.  I  saw  him 
break  Skogan's'^head  at  the  court  gate,  when  he  was  a 
crack  not  thus  high:  and  the  very  same  day  did  I 
iight  with  one  Sampson  Stockfish,  a  fruiterer,  behind 
Gray's-inn.  Jesu  !  Jesu !  the  mad  days  that  I  have 
spent !  and  to  sdb  how  many  of  mine  old  acquaintance 
are  dead ! 

Sil.  We  shall  all  follow,  cousin. 

Shal.  Certain,  't  is  certain  :  very  sure,  very  sure  : 
death,  as  the  Psalmist  saith,  is  certain  to  all ;  all 
shall  die.  How  a  good  yoke  of  bullocks  at  Stamford 
fair? 

Sil.  Truly,  cousin,  I  was  not  there. 

Shal.  Death  is  certain. — Is  old  Double  of  your  town 
living  yet? 

Sil    Dead,  sir. 

Shal.  Jesu  !  Jesu  !  Dead  ! — he  drew  a  good  bow ; 
—and  dead  ! — ^he  shot  a  fine  sho<it : — John  o^  Gaunt 
toved  him  well,  and  betted  much  money  on  his  head. 

>  Thii  pa«fte«  is  cited  to  prore  the  identity  of  Falstaff*  with  Sir  John  Oldcartle— the  latter  harinfr  been  pa|re  to  Mowbray.  *  The  «1 
•f  a  jester.  "  Scoffan^s  Jests,'*  wsv  a  pope  &r  book  in  Shakespeare's  time.  >  Hit  the  pin  which  held  np  the  tarfo^  ^  twelre  seen  pa 
•  eyerywhen  :  ia  folia     *  Not  in  ft  .lio  ook  :  in  folio. 


Dead  ! — ^he  would  have  clapped  in  the  elout  at  tweli 
score' ;  and  carried  you  a  forehand  shaft  a  foorteen  at 
fourteen  and  a  half,  that  it  would  have  done  a  mad 
heart  good  to  see. — How  a  score  of  ewes  now  ? 

SU.  Thereafter  as  they  be ;  a  icare  of  good  fm 
may  be  worth  ten  pounds. 

Shal.  And  is  old  Double  dead ! 

Enter  Bardolpm.  and  one  Vfitk  Am. 

SU.  Here  oome  two  of  sir  John  FalstaflTt  men,  si 
think. 

Shed.  Good  morrow,  honest  gentlemen. 

Bard.  I  beseech  you.  which  is  justioe  Shallow? 

iS^.  I  am  Robert  Shallow,  sir ;  a  poor  etqaire  { 
this  county,  and  one  of  the  king's  justices  of  t| 
peace.    What  is  yoiur  good  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Bard.  My  captain,  sir,  commends  him  to  yon ;  n 
captain,  sir  John  Falstaff:  a  tall  gentleman,  by  heBT« 
and  a  most  gallant  leader. 

Shal.  He  greets  me  well,  sir:  I  knew  him  a  goi 
backsword  man.  How  doUi  the  good  knight  ?  may 
as^,  how  my  lady  his  wife  doth  ? 

Bard.  Sir,  pardon ;  a  soldier  is  better  aeoommodat 
than  with  a  -wife. 

Shal.  It  is  well  said,  in  faith,  sir ;  and  it  is  well  s« 
indeed  too.  Better  accommodated ! — ^it  is  good ;  t< 
indeed,  is  it :  good  phrases  are  surely,  and  ever  ven 
very  commendable.  Accommodated  >— it  oomei  \ 
accommodo :  very  good ;  a  good  phrase. 

Bard.  Pardon  me,  sir;  I  have  heard  the  vtf 
Phrase,  call  you  it?  By  this  good*  day,  I  know  g 
the  phrase :  but  I  will  maintain  the  word  with  g 
swonl  to  be  a  soldier-like  word,  and  a  word  of « 
ceeding  good  command,  by  heaven.  Aooommodatd 
that  is,  when  a  man  is,  as  they  say,  accommodat« 
or,  when  a  man  is, — being, — ^whereby, — ^he  may  I 
thought  to  be  accommodated,  which  ia  an  exoelk 
thing. 

Enter  Falstaff. 

Shal.  It  is  very  just. — Look,  here  comes  good  1 
John. — Give  me  your  good  hand,  give  me  your  W 
ship^s  good  hand.  By  my  troth,  you  like*  well,  a 
bear  your  years  very  well :  welcome,  good  sir  John. 

Fal.  I  am  glad  to  see  you  well,  good  master  Robi 
Shallow. — Master  Sure-card,  as  I  think. 

Shal.  No,  sir  John ;  it  is  my  counn  Silenoe,in  oo( 
mission  with  me. 

Fal.  Good  master  Silence,  it  well  befits  you  shot 
be  of  the  peace. 

Sil.  Your  good  worship  is  welcome. 

Fal.  Fie !  this  is  hot  weather. — Gentlemen,  hsTe^ 
provided  me  here  half  a  dozen  sufficient  men  ? 

Shal.  Marry,  have  we,  sir.    W^ill  you  sit? 

Fal.  Let  me  see  them,  I  beseech  you. 

Shal.  Where's  the  roll?  whereas  the  roll?  whert 
the  roll  ? — Let  me  see,  let. me  see :  so,  so,  so,  so.  Yi 
marry,  sir. — ^Ralph  Mouldy  1— let  them  appear  $i 
call ;  let  them  do  so,  let  them  do  so. — ^Let  me  at 
where  is  Mouldy? 

Mnul.  Here,  an  it  please  you. 

Shal.  What  think  you,  sir  John?  a  good  hm! 
fellow :  young,  strong,  and  of  good  friends. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Mouldy  ? 

Moul.  Yea,  an  it  please  y<TU. 

Fal.  'T  is  the  more  time  thou  wert  used. 

Shal.  Ha,  hk,  ha!  most  excellent,  i'  faith!  thu 
that  are  mouldy  lack  use :  very  singular  good  !- 
faith,  well  said,  sir  John  j  very  well  said. 
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Fal.  Prick  him.  [To  Shallow. 

Moul.  I  was  pricked  well  enough  before,  an  you 
eoold  hare  let  me  alone :  my  old  dame  will  be  undone 
tow,  for  one  to  do  her  husbandry,  and  her  drudgery. 
Y>>u  Deed  not  to  have  pricked  me ;  there  are  other  men 
Srer  to  go  out  than  I. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  peace,  Mouldy  !  you  shall  go.  Mouldy, 
h  18  time  you  were  spent. 

}t(mi  Spent! 

5W.  Peace,  fellow,  peace  !  stand  ar.iue :  know  you 
¥bf  rc  you  are  ? — For  the  other,  sir  John : — let  me  see. 
-^imon  Shadow ! 

Fd.  Yea  marry,  let  me  have  him  to  sit  under :  he 's 
like  to  be  a  cold  soldier. 

Shai  Where  's  Shadow  ? 

Shad.  Here,  sit, 

Fai  Shadow,  whose  son  art  thou  ? 

$had.  My  mother's  son,  sir. 

fai.  Thy  mother's  son !  like  enough ;  and  thy  fa- 
thers shadow :  so  the  son  of  the  female  is  the  shadow 
of  the  male.  It  is  often  so,  indeed ;  but  not  of  the  fa- 
ther's 5ub5tanoe. 

Skd.  Do  you  like  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fai  Shadow  will  serve  for  Furamer,  prick  him  ;  for 
we  have  a  number  of  shadows  to  fill  up  the  muster-book. 

^l  Thomas  Wart ! 

Fill.  Where 's  he  ? 

Wart.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  Is  thy  name  Wart  ? 

Wart.  Yea,  sir. 

Fil  Thou  art  *  very  ragged  wart. 

Sknl.  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir  John  ? 

Fill.  It  were  superfluous ;  for  his  apparel  is  built 
xi\m  his  back,  and  the  whole  frame  stands  upon  pins : 
p.-ick  hira  no  more. 

%ai  Ha,  ha,  ha ! — you  can  do  it,  sir ;  you  can  do 
i: :  I  commend  you  well. — Francis  Feeble ! 

fff.  Here,  sir. 

Fal.  What  trade  art  thou,  Feeble  ? 

Fee.  A  woman's  tailor,  sir. 

Skai  Shall  I  prick  him,  sir? 

Fdl.  You  may ;  but  if  he  had  been  a  man's  tailor,  he 
vould  have  pricked  you. — ^Wilt  thou  make  as  many 
b  •le>  io  an  enemy's  battle,  as  thou  hast  done  in  a  wo- 
mm'i  )ie!ticoat  ? 

F(t.  I  will  do  my  good  will,  sir :  you  can  have  no 

Fill.  Well  said,  good  woman's  tailor!  well  toid, 
cfiurtgeous  Feeble  !  Thou  wilt  be  as  valiant  as  the 
^Taihful  dove,  or  most  magnanimous  mouse. — ^Prick 
the  woman's  tailor  well,  master  Shallow ;  deep  master 
*  Shallow. 

Fee.  I  would  Wart  might  have  gone,  sir. 

Fal.  I  would  thou  wert  a  man's  tailoif  that  thou 
miglitst  mend  him,  and  make  him  fit  to  go.  I  cannot 
put  him  to  a  private  soldier,  that  is  the  leader  of  so 
cQ&nr  thousands  :  let  that  suffice,  most  forcible  Feeble. 

Fee.  It  shall  sufHce,  sir. 

Fal.  I  am  bound  to  thee,  reverend  Feeble. — ^Who  is 
oeit? 

^hd.  Peter  Bull-calf  of  the  green ! 

Fd.  Yea,  marry,  let  us  see  Bull-calf. 

Bull.  Here,  sir. 

Fd.  'Fore  God,  a  likely  fellow ! — Gome,  prick  me 
Bull-calf  till  he  roar  again. 

Bdl.  0  lord  !  good  my  lord  captain, — 

Fd.  What,  dost  thou  roar  before  thou  art  pricked  ? 

BtiU.  0  Lord !  sir,  I  am  a  diseased  man. 

fd.  What  disease  hast  thou  ? 


BulL  A  whoreson  «>ld,  sir;  a  cough,  sir;  which  I 
caught  with  ringing  in  the  king's  affairs  upon  his  coro- 
nation day,  sir. 

Fal.  Come,  thou  shalt  go  to  the  wars  in  a  gown. 
We  will  have  away  thy  cold ;  and  I  will  take  such 
order,  that  thy  friends  shall  ring  for  thee. — ^Is  here  all? 

ShiU.  Here  is  two  more  called  than  yournumber; 
you  must  have  but  four  here,  sir : — ^and  so,  I  pray  you, 
go  in  wifh  me  to  dinner. 

Fal.  Come,  I  will  go  drink  with  you,  but  I  cannot 
tarry  dinner.  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  by  my  troth,  mas- 
ter Shallow. 

Shah  0,  sir  John  !  do  you  remember  since  we  lay 
all  night  in  the  windmill  in  Saint  George's  fields  ? 

Fal.  No  more  of  that,  good  master  Shallow;  no 
more  of  that. 

Shal.  Ha.  it  was  a  merry  night.  And  is  Jane  Night 
work  alive  ? 

Fal.  She  lives,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  She  never  could  away  with  me.^ 

Fal.  N*^ver,  never :  she  would  always  say,  she  could 
not  abide  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  By  the  mass,  I  could  anger  her  to  the  heart. 
She  was  then  a  bona-robu.  Doth  she  hold  her  own 
well? 

Fal.  Old,  old,  master  Shallow. 

Shal.  Nay.  she  must  be  old  ;  she  cannot  choose  but 
be  old ;  certain  she  's  old,  and  had  Robin  Night-work 
by  old  Night- work,  before,  I  came  to  Clement's-inn. 

Sil.  That 's  fiily-five  year  ago. 

Shal.  Ha,  cousin  Silence,  that  thou  hadst  seen  that 
that  this  knight  and  I  have  seen  ! — Ha,  sir  John,  said 
I  well  ? 

Fal.  We  have  heard  the  chimes  at  midnight,  master 
Shallow. 

Shal.  That  we  have^  that  we  have,  that  we  have ;  in 
faith,  sir  John,  we  have.  Our  watch-word  was,  "  Hem, 
boys  !" — Come,  let 's  to  dinner ;  come,  let 's  to  dinner. 
— 0,  the  days  that  we  have  seen  ! — Come,  come. 

[Exeunt  Falstaff,  Shallow,  and  Silencf. 

Bull.  Good  master  corporate  Bardolph,  stand  my 
friend,  and  here  is  four  Harry  ten  shillings  in  French 
crowns  for  you.  In  very  truth,  sir,  I  had  as  lief  be 
hanged,  sir,  as  go :  and  yet,  for  mine  own  part,  sir,  I 
do  not  care ;  but  rather,  because  I  am  unwilling,  and, 
for  mine  own  part,  have  a  desire  to  stay  wiih  my 
friends :  else,  sir,  I  did  not  carCi  for  mine  own  part,  so 
much. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  ajtide. 

Moul.  And  good  master  corporal  captain,  for  my  old 
dame's  sake,  stand  my  friend :  she  has  nobody  to  do 
any  thing  about  her,  when  I  am  gone ;  and  she  is  old, 
and  cannot  help  herself.     You  shall  havd  forty,  sir. 

Bard.  Go  to ;  stand  aside. 

Fee.  By  my  troth,  I  care  not ;  a  m&n  can  die  but 
once ; — ^we  owe  God  a  death.  I  '11  u'j'er  bear  a  base 
mind : — an 't  be  my  destiny,  so ;  an 't  be  not,  ao.  No 
man 's  too  good  to  serve  his  prince ;  and  let  it  go  which 
way  it  will,  he  that  dies  this  year  in  quit  for  the  next. 

Bard.  Well  said ;  thou  art  a  good  fellow. 

Fee.  'Faith,  I  '11  bear  no  base  mind. 

Re  tenter  Falstaff,  and  Justices. 

Fal.  Come,  sir,  which  men  shall  I  have  ? 

Shal.  Four,  of  which  you  please. 

Bard.  Sir,  a  word  with  you. — ^I  have  three  pound  U 
free  Mould/  and  Bull-calf. 

Fal.  Go  to ;  well. 

Shal.  Come,  sir  John,  which  four  will  y^a  b^ve  ? 

Fal.  Do  you  choose  for  me. 
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Shal.  Marry  then, — Mouldy,  Bull-calf,  Feeble,  and 
Shadow. 

Fal.  Mouldy,  and  Bull-calf. — For  you,  Mouldy,  stay 
at  home  till  you  are  paat  service : — and,  for  your  part, 
Bull-calf,  grow  till  you  come  unto  it :  I  will  none  of 
you. 

Shal.  Sir  John,  sir  John,  do  not  yourself  wrong. 
They  are  your  likeliest  men,  and  I  would  have  you 
served  with  the  best. 

Fal.  Will  you  tell  me,  master  Shallow,  how  to 
choose  a  man?  Care  I  for  the  limb,  the  thewes,  the 
stature,  bulk'  and  big  aj:se:nblance  of  a  man?  Give 
me  the  spirit,  master  Shallow. — Here  's  Wart : — you 
see  what  a  ragged  appearance  it  is :  he  shall  charge 
you,  and  discharge  you,  with  the  motion  of  a  pewtercr  s 
hammer ',  come  off,  and  on,  swifter  than  he  that  gib- 
betf-on  the  brewer's  bucket.  And  this  same  half-faced 
fellow,  Shadow, — give  me  this  man :  he  presents  no 
mark  to  the  enemy ;  the  foeman  may  with  as  great  aim 
level  at  the  edge  of  a  penknife.  And,  for  a  retreat, — 
how  swiftly  will  this  Feeble,  the  woman's  tailor,  run 
off?  0,  give  me  the  .««pare  men,  and  spare  me  the  great 
ones. — Put  me  a  calivei'  into  Wart's  hand,  Bardolph. 

Bard.  Hold,  Wart :  traverse :  thus,  thus,  thus. 

Fal.  Come,  mamage  me  your  caliver.  So: — very 
well : — 0:0  to  : — very  good  : — exceeding  good. — 0.  give 
me  always  a  little,  lean,  old,  chapped,  bald  shot. — 
Well  said,  i'  faith.  Wart :  thou  'rt  a  good  scab ;  hold, 
there  's  a  tester  for  thee. 

Shal.  He  is  not  his  craft's  master,  he  doth  not  do  it 
right.  I  remember  at  Mile-end  green,  (when  I  lay  at 
Clement's  inn)  I  was  then  sir  Dagonet  in  Arthur's 
show*,  there  was  a  little  quiver  fellow,  and  he  would 
manage  you  his  piece  thus :  and  he  would  about,  and 
about,  and  come  you  in,  and  come  you  in :  "  rah,  tah, 
tah,"  would  he  sayj  " bounce,"  would  he  say;  and 
away  again  would  he  go,  and  again  would  he  come. — 
I  shall  never  see  such  a  fellow. 

Fal.  These  fellows  Will  do  well,  master  Shallow. — 
God  keep  you,  master  Silence  :  I  will  not  use  many 
v.'ords  with  you. — Fare  you  well,  gentlemen  both :  I 
tljauk  you :  T  must  a  dozen  mile  to-night. — Bardolph, 
give  the  soldiers  coats. 


Shal.  Sir  John,  the  Lord  bless  you,  and  God  pronptsi 
your  affairs,  and  send  us  peace.  At'  your  return,  risit 
our*  house.  Let  our  old  acquaintance  be  renei^ed: 
peradventure.  I  will  with  you  to  the  court. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  I  would  you  would. 

Shal.  Go  to ;  I  have  spoke  at  a  word.  Fare  you 
well.  [Exeunt  Shallow  and  Silkxck. 

Fal.  Fare  you  well,  gentle  gentlemen.    On,   Bar- 
dolph;  lead  the  men  away.     [Exeunt  Bar doiph,  Re^ 
cruitSj  ifc]     As  I  return,  I   will  fetch  off  Ihi^ne  jus- 
tices :  I  do  see  the  bottom  of  justice  Shallow.     Lord, 
lord,  how  subject  we  old  men  are  to  this  vice  01  lyui^ ! 
This  same  starved  justice  hath  done  nothing  but  prate 
to  me  of  the  wildness  of  his  youth,  and  the  teats  he 
hath  done  about  TurnbuU-street ;  and  every  third  word 
a  lie,  duer  paid  to  the  hearer  than  me  Turk's  tribute. ! 
I  do  remember  him  at  Clcment's-inn,  like  a  man  made  ' 
after  supper  of  a  cheese-paring :  when  he  was  naked, 
he  was.  for  all  the  world,  like  a  forked  radish,  with  a . 
head  fantastically  carved  upon  it  with  a  knife :  he  was 
so  forlorn,  that  his  dimensions  to  any  thick  sigibt  were  ! 
invisible* ;   he  was  the  very  genius  of  famine* :  yet 
lecherous  as  a  monkey,  and  the  whores  called  Hi  in — 
mandrake.     He  came  ever  in  the   rear- ward  cf  the ! 
fashion^ :  and  sung  those  tunes  to  the  over-scut  chcd* 
huswives  that  he  heard  the  carmen  whistle,  and  itware 
— ^they  were  his  fancies,   or  his  good-nights*.      And ' 
now  is  this  Vice's  dagger**  become  a  squire,  and  talks  ' 
as  familiarly  of  John  of  Gaunt,  as  if  he  had  been  sworn 
brother  to  him ;  and  I  '11  be  sworn  he  never  saw  him 
but  once  in  the  Tilt-yard,  and  then  he  burst"  his  head, 
for  crowding  among  the  marshal's  men.     I  saw  it;  and 
told  John  of  Gaunt,  he  beat  his  own  name :  for  you 
might  have  thrust**  him,  and  all  his  apparel,  into  an  ' 
eel-skin :  the  case  of  a  treble  hautboy  was  a  mansion 
for  him,  a  court ;  and  now  has  he  land  and  beeves. ' 
Well,  I  will  be  acquainted  with  .*iim,  if  I  return  j  and 
it  shall  go  hard,  but  I  will  make  him  a  philo^opher'a 
two  stones  to  me.     If  the  young  dace  be  a  bait  for  the 
old  pike,  I  see  no  reason  in  the  law  of  nature  but  I 
may  snap  at  him.     Let  time  shape,  and  there  an  end. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L— A  Forest  in  Yorkshire. 
Enier  the  Archbishop  of  York,  Mowbrat,  Hastings, 
and  Others. 
Arch.  What  is  this  forcj;t  call'd? 
//a.t/.  'T  is  Gaultree  forest,  an  't  shall  please  your 

grnce. 
Arch.  Hero  stand,  my  lords ;  and  send  discoverers 
forth. 
To  know  the  numbers  of  our  enemies. 
HcLst.  We  have  sent  forth  already 
Arch.  'T  is  well  done. — 

My  friends  and  brethren  in  these  great  affairs, 
I  must  acquaint  you,  that  I  have  receiv'd 
New-dated  letters  from  Northumberland  ; 
Their  cold  intent,  tenour  and  substance,  thus  : — 
Here  doth  he  wish  his  person,  with  such  powers 


As  might  hold  sortanoe  with  his  quality, 

The  which  he  oould  not  levy  j  whereupon 

He  is  retir'd,  to  ripe  his  growing  fortunes,  ] 

To  Scotland  :  and  concludes  in  hearty  prayers. 

That  your  attempts  may  overlive  the  hazard, 

And  fearful  meeting  of  their  opposite. 

Mowh.  Thus  do  the  hopes  we  have  in  him  ioueh 
ground. 
And  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Hast.  Now,  what  news  ?  j 

Mess.  West  of  this  forest,  scarcely  off  a  mile, 
In  goodly  form  comes  on  the  enemy : 
And,  by  the  ground  they  hide,  I  judge  their  number 
Upon,  or  near,  the  rate  of  thirty  thousand. 

Mowb.  The  just  proportion  that  we  gave  them  out. 
Let 's  away"  on,  and  face  them  in  the  field. 


>  A  hand-guH.  *  An  exhibition  of  areheTy  at  Milo-«nd  gre«n,  where  the  archen  a«umed  the  charactera  of  King  Arthin^s  ronnd-tabU 
Sir  Dajr^net  vaa  t>if!  fool  or  buflfoon  ..  Arthur's  court.  'As:  in  folio.  *  mr  :  in  folio.  »  invincible  :  in  f.  ••  Many  mod.  e^!*  read 
aa  in  the  text.  'The  rrnt  of  the  sentence  ending,  ^'mandrake."  is  not  in  the  folio.  ''The  reRt  of  the  senteaee  »  n«4  ia  the  folio 
0  Scotched,  rvt  and  xlanhed  by  the  beadle's  whip.  »  Snail  lyrical  pieceSy  for  the  voice.  »<>  The  Vice,  a  character  of  the  early  En^li** 
4ram&.  ret^inblinc  a  harlequin,  was  armed  with  a  dagger  of  lath.      >'  Broke.      ^*  trussed  :  in  folio.     ^'  Let  us  tw&y  :  in  f.a. 
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Enter  Wkstmorkland. 

Ank.  What  well-appointed  leader  fronta  us  here  ? 

Movb.  I  think  it  ia  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

JlfLii.  Health  and  fair  greeting  from  our  general, 
Tke  prince,  lord  John  and  duke  of  Lancaster. 

Arch.  Say  on.  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  in  peace, 
Wbat  doth  concern  your  coming  ? 

»Vy/.  Then,  my  lord', 

I DU)  your  grace  do  I  in  chief  address 
Tk  substance  of  my  speech.     If  that  rehellion 
Tisie  Lkc  itself,  in  base  and  abject  routs, 
Led  on  by  bloody  youth,  guarded*  with  rags', 
Aad  eountenanc'd  by  boys,  and  beggary  ; 
I  !aT,  ii  danm'd  commotion  so  appeared. 
Is  li»  true,  native,  and  most  proper  shape, 
Ya.  rererend  father,  and  these  noble  lords, 
fed  Dot  been  here,  to  dress  the  ugly  form 
Ot  base  and  bloody  insurrection 
W:  ij  your  fair  honours.     You,  lord  archbishop, 
Th»t  see  is  by  a  civil  peace  maintained ; 
WL*€  beard  the  silver  hand  of  peace  hath  touch'd ; 
Wji<^  learning  and  good  letters  peace  hath  tutorM ; 
\Vb»:se  white  investments^  figure  innocence, 
T*ie  iore  and  very  blessed  spirit  of  peace, 
VLcrefore  do  you  so  ill  translate  yourself, 
Obi  of  the  speech  of  peace,  that  bears  such  grace, 
bio  tbe  harsh  and  hoiKierous  tongue  of  war  ? 
raimng  your  books  to  glaives*,  your  ink  to  blood, 
four  pens  to  lances,  and  your  tongue  divine 
Fo  a  loud  trumpet,  and  report*  of  war  ? 

Arch.  Wherefore  do  I  this  ? — so  the  question  stands : 
Brit^fly  to  this  end. — ^We  are  all  diseas'd  ; 
Ajjd,  with  our  surfeiting,  and  wanton  hours'. 
Have  brought  ourselves  into  a  burning  fever. 
Kid  wc  must  bleed  for  it :  of  which  disease 
[>3r  late  king,  Richard,  being  infected,  died. 
Bq'.  my  most  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
[  ta)[e  not  on  me  here  as  a  physician, 
V€r  do  I,  as  an  enemy  to  peace, 
r-oop  in  the  throngs  of  military  men ; 
Bai.  rather,  show  a  while  like  fearful  war, 
Po  liet  rank  minds,  sick  of  happiness, 
K^  purge  th'  obstructions,  which  begin  to  stop 
)jr  rcry  veins  of  life.     Hear  me  more  plainly, 
hare  in  equal  balance  justly  weighM 
^at  wrongs  our  arms  may  do,  what  wrongs  we  suffer, 
bd  fiod  our  griefs  heavier  than  our  offences, 
fc  &ee  which  way  the  stream  of  time  doth  run, 
\nd  arc  enforc'd  from  our  most  quiet  chair* 
\f  ihe  rough  torrent  of  occasion ; 
lad  have  the  summary  of  all  our  griefs, 
KVn  time  shall  serve,  to  show  in  articles, 
ri  idi,  lon^  ere  this,  we  offered  to  the  king, 
\bA  might  by  no  suit  gain  an  audience. 
rh^T.  we  arc  wrong'd,  and  would  unfold  our  griefs, 
r^  are  denied  access  unto  his  person, 
Iren  by  those  men  that  most  have  done  us  wrong. 
%t  dangers  of  the  daj's  but  newly  gone, 
ttv<^.  memory  is  written  on  the  earth 
run  yet  appearing  blood,  and  the  examples 
f  -very  minute's  instance,  present  now, 
are  puK  us  in  these  ill-beseeming  arms, 
A  to  break  peace,  or  any  branch  of  it, 
a  CO  establish  here  a  peace  indeed, 
fe^iirrins  both  in  name  and  quality. 
West.  When  ever  yet  was  your  appeal  denied  ? 


Wherein  have  you  been  galled  by  the  king  ? 
What  peer  hath  been  subomM  to  grate  on  you^ 
That  you  should  seal  this  lawless  bloody  book 
Of  forg'd  rebellion  with  a  seal  divine. 
And  consecrate  commotion's  bitter  edge  ?* 

Arch.  My  brother  general,  the  commonwealth^ 
To  brother  bom  an  household  cruelty** 
I  make  my  quarrel  in  particular. 

West.  There  is  no  need  of  any  such  redress ; 
Or,  if  there  were,  it  not  belongs  to  you. 

Mowb.  Why  not  to  him,  in  part,  and  to  us  all, 
That  feel  the  bruises  of  the  days  before. 
And  suffer  the  condition  of  these  times 
To  lay  a  heavy  and  unequal  hand 
Upon  our  honours  ? 

West.  0  !  my  good  lord  Mowbray," 

Construe  the  times  to  their  necessities, 
And  you  shall  say  indeed,  it  is  the  time. 
And  not  the  king,  that  doth  you  injuries. 
Yet,  for  your  part,  it  not  appears  to  me. 
Either  from  the  king,  or  in  the  present  time. 
That  you  should  have  an  inch  of  any  ground 
To  build  a  grief  on.     Were  you  not  restored 
To  all  the  duke  of  Norfolk's  signiories, 
Your  noble  and  right-well-rememberM  father's  ? 

Mowb.  What  thing,  in  honour,  had  my  father  lost, 
That  need  to  be  revivM,  and  breath'd  in  me  ? 
The  king  that  lovM  him,  as  the  state  stood  then, 
Was,  force  perforce,  compelled  to  banish  him : 
And  when  that  Harry  Bolingbroke,  and  he, 
Being  mounted,  and  both  roused  in  their  seats, 
Their  neighing  coursers  daring  of  the  spur, 
Their  armed  staves  in  charge,  their  beavers  down, 
Their  eyes  of  fire  sparkling  through  sights  of  steel, 
And  the  loud  trumpet  blowing  them  together ; 
Then,  then,  when  there  was  nothing  could  have  stayed 
My  father  from  the  breast  of  Bolingbroke, 
0  !  when  the  king  did  throw  his  warder  down. 
His  own  life  hung  upon  the  staff  he  threw  : 
Then  threw  he  down  himself,  and  all  their  lives, 
That,  by  indictment,  and  by  dint  of  sword. 
Have  since  miscarried  under  Bolingbroke. 

West.    You  speak,  lord  Mowbray,  now  you  know 
not  what. 
The  earl  of  Hereford  was  reputed,  then. 
In  England  the  most  valiant  gentleman  : 
Who  knows,  on  whom  fortune  would  then  have  smil'd? 
But  if  your  father  had  been  victor  there. 
He  ne'er  had  borne  it  out  of  Coventry ; 
For  all  the  country,  in  a  general  voice, 
Cried  hate  upon  him  ;  and  all  their  prayers,  and  love, 
Were  set  on  Hereford,  whom  they  doted  on, 
And  bless'd,  and  grac'd,  indeed,  more  than  the  king. 
But  this  is  mere  digression  from  my  purpose. 
Here  come  I  from  our  princely  general. 
To  know  your  griefs  ;  to  tell  you  from  his  grace, 
That  ho  will  give  you  audience  ;  and  wherein 
It  shall  appear  that  your  demands  are  just, 
You  shall  enjoy  them  ;  every  thing  set  off, 
That  might  so  much  as  think  you  enemies. 

Mowb.  But  lie  hath  forcM  us  to  compel  this  offer, 
And  it  proceeds  from  policy,  not  love. 

Wejtt.  Mowbray,  you  over  ween,  to  take  it  so. 
This  offer  com()s  from  mercy,  not  from  fear ; 
For,  lo  !  within  a  kon  our  army  lies. 
Upon  mine  honour,  all  too  confident 


iTS«ii,  mv  lord  :  not  in  q^iarto.  *  Bordered.  >  r&ve  :  in  f.  e.  «  Whita  1in«n  wu  the  ordinary,  m  well  u  ofRciai  ureva.  of  a  blunnp. 
r^^  :  ii»  f.  •  •  a  point  :  in  f.  e.  '  This  and  the  twenty-four  following  line*,  are  not  in  the  qnarto.  •  uphere  :  in  f.  •.  AiMrad  by 
r-    ^:.o,  £r«fu  **  ther«  **  in  the  fclio.     *  lo  Theia  iinaa  are  not  in  tha  folio.     ^^  Thia  and  the  thirty-iix  following  linai,  ara  not  in  tli« 
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To  give  admittance  to  a  thought  of  fear. 
Our  battle  is  more  full  of  names  ihan  yours, 
Our  men  more  perfect  in  the  use  of  arms, 
Our  armour  all  as  strong,  our  cause  the  best : 
Then^  reason  will  our  hearts  should  be  an  good  ] 
Bay  you  not,  then,  our  offer  is  compell'd. 

Mowb.  Well,  by  my  will,  we  shall  admit  no  parley. 

West.  That  argues  but  the  shame  of  your  offence : 
A  rotten  case  abides  no  handling. 

Hast.  Hath  the  prince  John  a  full  oommistion, 
In  very  ample  virtue  of  his  father^ 
To  hear,  and  absolutely  to  determme 
Of  what  conditions  we  shall  stand  upon  ? 

West   That  is  intended  in  the  general's  name. 
1  muse  you  make  so  slight  a  question. 

Arch.   Then  take,  my  lord  of  Westmoreland,  this 
schedule, 
For  this  contains  our  general  grievances : 
Each  several  article  herein  redref s'd ; 
All  members  of  our  cause,  both  here  and  hence, 
That  are  insinewM  to  this  action, 
Acquitted  by  a  true  substantial  form ; 
And  present  execution  of  our  wills 
To  us,  and  to  our  purposes,  confined  ;* 
We  come  within  our  awful  banks  again. 
And  knit  our  powers  to  the  arm  of  peace. 

West.  This  will  I  show  the  general.     Please  you, 
lords, 
In  sight  of  both  our  battles  we  may  meet : 
And  either  end  in  peace,  which  Grod  so  frame, 
Or  to  the  place  of  difference  call  the  swords 
Which  must  decide  it. 

Arch.  My  lord,  we  will  do  so.  [Exit  West. 

Mowb.  There  is  a  thing  within  my  bosom  tells  me, 
That  no  conditions  of  our  peace  can  stand. 

Hast.  Fear  you  not  that :  if  we  can  make  our  peace 
Upon  such  large  terms,  and  so  absolute. 
As  our  conditions  shall  consist  upon, 
Our  peace  shall  stand  as  firm  as  rocky  moontainB. 

Mowb.  Ay,  but  our  valuation  shall  be  such. 
That  every  slight  and  false-derived  cause,  ^ 

Yea,  every  idle,  nice,  and  wanton  reason. 
Shall  to  the  king  taste  of  this  action  : 
That,  were  our  royal  faiths  martyrs  in  Icve, 
We  shall  be  winnowed  with  so  rough  a  wind. 
That  even  our  com  shall  seem  as  light  aa  chaff) 
And  good  from  bad  find  no  partition. 

Arch.  No,  no,  my  lord.     Note  this, — the  king  is 
weary 
Of  dainty  and  such  picking  grievances  : 
For  he  hath  found,  to  end  one  doubt  by  death 
Revives  two  greater  in  the  heirs  of  life. 
And  therefore  will  he  wipe  his  tables  clean, 
And  keep  no  tell-tale  to  his  memory. 
That  may  repeat  and  history  his  loss 
To  new  remembrance.     For  full  well  he  knows, 
He  cannot  so  precisely  weed  this  land. 
As  his  misdoubts  present  occasion : 
His  foes  are  so  enrooted  with  his  friends. 
That,  plucking  to  unfix  an  enemy, 
He  doth  unfasten  so,  and  shake  a  friend. 
So  that  this  land,  like  an  offensive  wife. 
That  hath  enrag'd  her  man*  to  offer  strokes. 
As  he  is  striking,  holds  his  infant  up, 
And  hangs  resolv'd  correction  in  the  arm 
That  was  uprear'd  to  execution. 

Hast.  Besides,  the  king  hath  wasted  all  his  rods 
On  late  offenders,  that  he  now  doth  lack 
The  very  instruments  of  chastisement ; 


So  that  his  power,  like  to  a  fangless  lion. 
May  offer,  but  not  hold. 

Arch.  'T  IS  very  true : 

And  therefore  be  aasur'd,  my  good  lord  manhal, 
If  we  do  now  make  our  atonement  well,     , 
Our  peace  will,  like  a  broken  limb  united| 
Grow  stroDger  for  the  breaking. 

Mowb.  Be  it  so. 

Here  is  returned  my  lord  of  Westmoreland. 
Re-enter  Wkstmorxlamd. 
West.  The  prince  is  here  at  hand.    Pleaieth  your 
lordship. 
To  meet  his  grace  just  distance  'tween  our  armiM  ? 
Mowb.  Your  grace  of  York,  in  God's  name  then,Mt 

forward. 
Arch.   Before,  and  greet  his  grace,  my  lord :  ve 
oome.  [Exiti$t. 

SCENE  II.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest, 
Enter  J  from  one  side,  Mowbray,  the  Archbishop^  Hin- 

IN08,  and  Others :  from  the  other  side.  Prime  Jous 

of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland,  Officers  and  AUeni^ 

ants. 

P.  John.  You  are  well  enoounter'd  here,  my  comti 
Mowbray. — 
Good  day  to  you,  gentle  lord  archbishop  ; 
And  so  to  you,  lord  Hastings, — and  to  all.— 
My  lord  of  York,  it  better  showed  with  you- 
When  that  your  flock,  assembled  by  the  bell, 
Encircled  you  to  hear  with  reverence 
Your  exposition  on  the  holy  text, 
Than  now  to  see  you  here  an  iron  man, 
Cheering  a  rout  of  rebels  with  your  drum, 
Turning  the  word  to  sword,  and  life  to  death. 
That  man,  that  sits  within  a  monarch's  heart, 
And  npens  in  the  sunshine  of  his  favour, 
Would  he  abuse  the  countenance  of  the  king, 
Alack  !  what  mischiefs  might  be  set  abroach, 
In  shadow  of  such  greatness.    With  you,  lord  bi^ 
It  is  even  so.     Who  hath  not  heard  it  spoken, 
How  deep  you  were  within  the  books  of  God  ? 
To  us,  the  speaker  in  his  parliament ; 
To  us,  th'  imagin'd  voice  of  God  himself; 
The  very  opener  and  intelligencer. 
Between  the  grace,  the  sanctities  of  heaven, 
And  our  dull  workings  :  0 !  who  shall  believe, 
But  you  misuse  the  reverence  of  your  place, 
Employ  the  countenance  and  grace  of  heaven. 
As  a  false  favourite  doth  his  prince's  name, 
In  deeds  dishonourable  ?    You  have  taken  up^ 
Under  the  counterfeited  seal'  of  God, 
The  subjects  of  his  substitute,  my  father ; 
And,  both  against  the  peace  of  heaven  and  him, 
Have  here  up-swarm'd  them. 

Arch.  Good  my  lord  of  Lanoifl^ 

I  am  not  here  against  your  father's  peace ; 
But,  as  I  told  my  lord  of  Westmoreland, 
The  time  misorder'd  doth,  in  common  sense, 
Crowd  us,  and  crush  us  to  this  monstrous  form 
To  hold  our  safety  up.    I  sent  your  grace 
The  parcels  and  particulars  of  our  griefs  ;  i 

The  which  have  been  with  scorn  shov'd  from  the  ooaH 
Whereon  this  Hydra-son  of  war  is  bom ;  I 

Whose  dangerous  eyes  may  well  be  channM  asleep, 
With  grant  of  our  most  just  and  right  desires, 
And  true  obedience,  of  this  madness  oar^d. 
Stoop  tamely  to  the  foot  of  majesty. 

Mowb.  If  not,  we  ready  are  to  try  oor  fortuMS 
To  the  last  man.  ' 
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Auf .  And  though  ve  here  fall  down. 

We  hare  supplies  to  second  our  attempt ', 
If  they  miscarry,  theirs  shall  second  them ; 
Afid  80  success  of  mischief  shall  be  bom, 
And  heir  from  heir  shall  hold  this  quarrel  up, 
Whiles  England  shall  have  generation. 

P.  John.  You  are  too  shallow,  Hastings,  much  too 
shallov, 
To  mund  the  bottom  of  the  after-times. 

West.  Plesseth  your  grace,  to  answer  them  directly, 
How  far-f<Hth  you  do  like  their  articles. 

P.  Jokn,  I  like  them  all,  and  do  allow  them  well : 
And  swear,  here,  by  the  honour  of  my  blood, 
Mr  £ither's  purposes  have  been  mistook ; 
And  some  about  him  have  too  lavishly 
Wrested  his  meaning,  and  authority. — 
Mf  lord,  these  griefs  shall  be  with  speed  redress'd ; 
Upon  my  soul,  they  shall.     If  this  may  please  you. 
Discharge  your  powers  unto  their  several  counties. 
As  ve  will  ours  ;  and  here,  between  the  armies, 
Let 's  drink  together  friendly,  and  embrace, 
That  all  their  eyes  may  bear  those  tokens  home 
Of  our  restored  love,  and  amity. 

Arch.  I  take  your  princely  word  for  these  redresses. 

P.  Mn.    I    give   it  you,  and   will   maintain  my 
And  thereupon  I  drink  unto  your  grace.  [word : 

Had.  Go,  captain,  [7b  an  Officer]  and  deliver  to  the 
army 
Thi8  news  of  peace :  let  them  have  pay,  and  part. 
I  know,  it  will  please  them  :  hie  thee,  captain. 

[ExU  Officer. 

Auk,  To  you,  my  noble  lord  of  Westmoreland. 

[Drinks} 

ITesf.  I  pledge  your  grace :  [Drinks}]  and,  if  you 
knew  what  pains 
I  hsTe  bestow'd  to  breed  this  present  peace, 
Yoa  would  drink  freely  ;  but  my  love  to  you 
Siail  show  itself  more  openly  hereafter. 

Arch.  I  do  not  doubt  you. 

WtM.  I  am  glad  of  it. — 

Hedth  to  my  lord,  and  gentle  cousin,  Mowbray. 

[Drinib.» 

3/9tt>&.  You  wish  me  health  in  very  happy  season ; 
For  I  am.  on  the  sudden,  something  ill. 

Artk.  Against  ill  chances  men  are  ever  merry, 
fint  heaviness  foreruns  the  good  event. 

West.  Therefore  be  merry,  coz ;  since  sudden  sorrow 
Senres  to  say  thus, — some  good  thing  comes  to-mor- 
row. 

Arch.  Believe  me,  I  am  passing  light  in  spirit. 

3/oip6.  So  much  the  worse,  if  your  own  rule  be  true. 

[ShovUs  within. 

P.  John.  The  word  of  peace  is  rendered.     Hark,  bow 
they  shout ! 

Mowb.  This  had  been  cheerful,  after  victory. 

Arch.  A  peace  is  of  the  nature  of  a  conquest. 
For  then  both  parties  nobly  are  subduecl, 
Khd  neither  party  loser. 

P  John.  Go,  my  lord, 

Asd  let  our  army  be  discharged  too. — 

[Exit  Westmoreland. 
Aod  good  tny  lord,  so  please  you,  let  your  trains 
Mi'ch  by  us,  that  we  may  penue  the  men 
^e  «hould  have  oop'd  withal. 

Arch.  Go,  good  lord  Hastings ; 

Aiid.  ere  they  be  dismissed,  let  them  march  by. 

[Exit  Hastings. 

P.  John.   I   trust,  lords,  we  shall  lie  to-night  to- 
gethei . — 


Re-enter  Westmoreland. 
Now.  cousin,  wherefore  stands  our'  army  still  ? 

West.  The  leaders  having  charge  from  you  to  i 
Will  not  go  off  until  they  hear  you  speak. 

P.  John.  They  know  their  duties. 
Re-enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  My  lord,  our  army  is  dispersed  already,* 
Like  youthful  steers  uuyok'd,  they  take  their  coursei 
East,  westp  north,  south  ;  or,  like  a  school  broke  up, 
Each  hurries' towards  his  home  and  sporting-place.  • 

West.  Good  tidings,  my  lord  Hastings ;  for  the  which 
I  do  arrest  thee,  traitor,  of  high  treason : — 
And  you,  lord  archbishop, — and  you,  lord  Mowbray ; 
Of  capital  treason  I  attach  you  both. 

Mowh.  Is  this  proceeding  just  and  honourable  ? 

West.  Is  your  assembly  so  ? 

Arch.  Will  you  thus  break  your  faith  ? 

P.  John.  I  pawn'd  thee  none 

I  promised  you  redress  of  these  same  grievances. 
Whereof  you  did  complain ;  which,  by  mine  honour, 
I  will  perform  with  a  most  christian  care. 
But,  for  you,  rebels,  look  to  taste  the  due 
Meet  for  rebellion.*  and  such  acts  as  yours. 
Most  shallowly  did  you  these  arms  commence, 
Fondly  brought  here,  and  foolishly  sent  hence.-— 
Strike  up  our  drums  !  pursue  the  scattered  stray; 
Heaven,  and  not  we,  hath  safely  fought  to-day. — 
Some  guard  these  traitors  to  the  block  of  death  : 
Treason's  true  bed,  and  yielder  up  of  breath.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Forest. 

Alarums:  Excursions.  £n/er  Falstaff  ayui  Colevile, 

meeting, 

Fal.  What 's  your  name,  sir  ?  of  what  condition  are 
you ;  and  of  what  place,  I  pray  ? 

Cole.  I  am  a  knight,  sir;  and  my  name  is  Cole  vile 
of  the  dale. 

Fal.  Well  then,  Colevile  is  your  name,  a  knight  is 
your  degree,  and  your  place,  the  dale :  Colevile  rfhall 
still  be  your  name,  a  traitor  your  degree,  and  the  dun- 
geon your  dale', — a  dale^  deep  enough;  so  shall  you 
be  still  Colevile  of  the  dale. 

Cole.  Are  not  you  sir  John  Falstaff  ? 

Fal.  As  good  a  man  as  he,  sir,  whoe'er  I  am.  Do 
ye  yield,  sir,  or  shall  I  sweat  for  you  ?  If  I  do  sweat, 
they  are  the  drops  of  thy  lovers,  and  they  weep  for 
thy  death :  therefore,  rouse  up  fear  and  trembling,  and 
do  observance  to  my  mercy. 

Cole.  I  think,  you  are  sir  John  Falstaff,  and  in  that 
thought  yield  me. 

Fal.  I  have  a  whole  school  of  tongues  in  this  belly 
of  mine,  and  not  a  tongue  of  them  all  speaks  any  other 
word  but  my  name.  An  I  had  but  a  belly  of  any 
indifferency,  I  were  simply  the  most  active  fellow  in 
Europe :  my  womb,  my  womb,  my  womb  undoes  me, 
— Here  comes  our  general. 
Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Westmoreland, 
and  Others. 

P.  John.  The  heat  is  past,  follow  no  farther  now.— 
Call  in  the  powers,  good  cousin  Westmoreland. — 

[Exit  West. 
Now,  Falstaff,  where  have  you  been  all  this  while  ? 
When  every  thing  is  ended,  then  you  come : 
These  tardy  tricks  of  yours  will,  on  my  life, 
One  time  or  other  break  some  gallows'  back. 

Fa/.  1  would  be  sorry,  my  lord,  but  it  should  be 
thus:  I  never  knew  yet,  but  rebuke  and  check  was 
the  reward  of  valour.  Do  you  think  me  a  swallow, 
an  arrow,  or  a  bullet  ?  have  I,  in  my  poor  and  old 
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motion,  the  expedition  of  thought?  I  have  speeded 
hither  with  the  very  extremest  inch  of  possihility :  I 
have  foundered  nine-score  and  odd  posts;  and  here, 
travel-tainted  as  I  am,  have,  in  my  pure  and  immacu- 
late valour,  taken  sir  John  Colevfle  of  the  dale,  a  most 
furious  knight,  and  valorous  enemy.  But  what  of  that  ? 
he  saw  me,  and  yielded ;  that  I  may  justly  say  with 
the  hook-nosed  fellow  of  Rome,  I  came,  saw,  and  over- 
eame. 

'P,  John.  It  was  more  of  his  courtesy  than  your 
de8er\''ing. 

Fal.  I  know  not :  here  he  is,  and  here  I  yield  him, 
and  I  beseech  your  grace,  let  it  be  booked  with  the 
rest  of  this  day's  deeds ;  or,  by  the  lord,  I  will  have  it 
in  a  particular  ballad  else,  with  mine  own  picture  on 
the  top  of  it,  Colevile  kissing  my  foot.  To  the  which 
course  if  I  be  enforced,  if  you  do  not  all  show  like  gilt 
two-pcnces  to  me,  and  I,  in  the  clear  sky  of  fame, 
o'ershine  you  as  much  as  the  full  moon  doth  the  cin- 
ders of  the  element,  which  show  like  pins'  heads  to  her, 
believe  not  the  word  of  the  noble.  Therefore  let  me 
have  right,  and  let  desert  mount. 

P.  John.  Thine 's  too  heavy  to  mount. 

Fed.  Let  it  shine  then. 

P.  John.  Thine 's  too  thick  to  shine. 

Fal.  Let  it  do  something,  my  good  lord,  that  may 
do  me  good,  and  call  it  what  you  will. 

P.  John.  Is  thy  name  Colevile  ? 

Col.  It  is,  my  lord. 

P.  John.  A  famous  rebel  art  thou,  Colevile. 

Fal.  And  a  famous  true  subject  took  him. 

Cole.  I  am,  my  lord,  but  as  my  betters  are, 
That  led  me  hither :  had  they  been  ruFd  by  me. 
You  should  have  won  them  dearer  than  you  have. 

Fal.  I  know  not  how  they  sold  themselves,  but  thou, 
like  a  kind  fellow,  gavest  thyself  away  gratis*  ;  and  I 
thank  thee  for  thee. 

Re-enter  Westmoreland. 

P.  John.  Now,  have  you  left  pursuit? 

We.^t.  Retreat  is  made,  and  execution  stay'd. 

P.  John.  Send  Colevile,  with  his  confederates, 
To  York,  to  present  execution. — 
Blunt,  lead  him  hence,  and  see  you  guard  him  sure. 

[Exit  Colevile,  guarded. 
And  now  despatch  we  toward  the  court,  my  lords. 
I  hear,  the  king  my  father  is  sore  sick : 
Our  news  shall  go  before  us  to  his  majesty, — 
Which,  cousin,  you  shall  bear, — ^to  comfort  him; 
And  we  with  sober  speed  will  follow  you. 

Fal.  My  lord.  I  beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  go 
through  Glostershire ;  and,  when  you  come  to  court, 
stand  my  good  lord,  pray,  in  your  good  report. 

P.  John.  Fare  you  well,  Falstaff:  I,  in  my  condi- 
tion. 
Shall  better  speak  of  you  than  you  deserve.  [Exit. 

Fal.  I  would,  you  had  but  the  wit :  H  were  better 
than  your  dukedom. — Good  faith,  this  same  young 
sober-blooded  boy  doth  not  love  me,  nor  a  man  cannot 
make  him  laugh ;  but  that 's  no  marvel,  he  drinks  no 
wine.  There 's  never  any  of  these  demure  boys  come 
to  any  proof,  for  thin  drink  doth  so  over-cool  their 
blood,  and  making  many  fish-meals,  that  they  fall  into 
a  kind  of  male  green-sickness :  and  then,  when  they 
marry,  they  get  wenches.  They  are  generally  fools  and 
•X)wards,  which  some  of  us  should  be  too,  but  for 
inflammation.  A  good  sherris-sack  hath  a  two-fold 
operation  in  it :  it  ascends  me  into  the  brain ;  dries  me 
there  all  the  foolish,  and  dull,  and  cruddy  vapours  which 
environ  it;   makes  it  apprehensive,  quick,  forgetive, 
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foil  of  nimble,  fiery,  and  delectable  shapes ;  which,  de- 
livered o'er  to  the  voice,  (the  tongue)  which  is  the 
birth,  becomes  excellent  wit.  The  second  property  of 
your  excellent  sherris  is,  the  warming  of  the  blood: 
which,  before  cold  and  settled^  left  the  liver  white  and 
pale,  which  is  the  badge  of  pusillanimity  and  cowardice: 
but  the  sherris  warms  it,  and  makes  it  course  from  the 
inwards  to  the  parts  extreme.  It  illumineth  the  face, 
which,  as  a  beacon,  gives  warning  to  all  the  rest  of 
this  little  kingdom,  man,  to  arm :  and  then  the  vital 
commoners,  and  inland  petty  spirits,  muster  me  all  to 
their  captain,  the  heart,  who,  great,  and  puiTed  up 
with  this  retinue,  doth  any  deM  of  courage,*  and  this 
valour  comes  of  sherris.  So  that  skill  in  the  weapon 
is  nothing  without  sack,  for  thai  seu  it  a^work ;  and 
learning,  a  mere  hoard  of  gold  kept  by  a  devil,  till 
sack  commences  it,  and  sets  it  in  act  and  use.  Hereof 
comes  it,  that  prince  Harry  is  valiant:  for  the  cold 
blood  he  did  naturally  inherit  of  his  father,  he  hath, 
like  lean,  sterile,  and  bare  land,  manured,  husbanded, 
and  tilled,  with  excellent  endeavour  of  drinking  good, 
and  good  store  of  fertile  sherris,  that  he  is  become  very 
hot,  and  valiant.  If  I  had  a  thousand  sons,  the  fini 
human"  principle  1  would  teach  them  should  be,  to  for- 
swear thin  potations,  and  to  addict  themselves  to  sack. 

Enter  Bardolph. 
How  now,  Bardolph  ? 

Bard.  The  army  is  discharged  all,  and  gone. 

Fal.  Let  them  go.  I  Ml  through  Glostershire ;  and 
there  will  I  visit  master  Robert  Shallow,  enquire  :  1 
have  him  already  tempering  between  my  finger  axvd 
my  thumb,  and  shortly  will  I  seal  with  him.  Conw 
away.  [Exewn:. 

SCENE  IV.— Westminster.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Prince  Hvmphret, 
Warwick,  and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  lords,  if  God  doth  give  succesaful  end 
To  this  debate  that  bleedeth  at  our  doors, 
We  vriW  our  youth  lead  on  to  higher  fields. 
And  draw  no  rwords  but  what  are  sanctified. 
Our  navy  is  addressM^,  our  power  collected, 
Our  substitutes  in  absence,  well  invested, 
And  every  thing  lies  level  to  our  wish  : 
Only,  we  want  a  little  personal  strength, 
And  pause  us,  till  these  rebels,  now  afoot. 
Come  underneath  the  yoke  of  government. 

War.  Both  which,  we  doubt  not  but  your  majesty 
Shall  soon  enjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Humphrey,  my  son  of  Gloeter, 

Where  is  the  prince  your  brother  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  think,  he 's  gone  to  hunt,  my  lord,  m 
Windsor. 

K.  Hen.  And  how  accompanied  ? 

P.  Humph.  I  do  not  know,  my  lord 

K.  Hen.  Is  not  his  brother,  Thomas  of  Clarence,  will 
him? 

P.  Humph.  No,  my  good  lord :  he  is  in  presence  here 

Cla.  What  would  my  lord  and  father  ? 

K.  Hen.  Nothing  but  well  to  thee,  Thoma«  of  Cl« 
rence. 
How  chance  thou  art  nm  wiin  the  prince  thy  brother  1 
He  loves  thee,  and  thou  dost  neglect  him,  Thoniaa. 
Thou  hast  a  better  place  in  his  afiection, 
Than  all  thy  brothers:  cherish  it,  my  boy, 
And  noble  offices  thou  may'st  effect 
Of  mediation,  aft«r  I  am  dead, 
Between  his  greatness  and  thy  other  brethren. 
Therefore  omit  him  not :  blunt  not  his  love, 
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Nor  lose  the  good  adyantage  of  his  graoe^ 

By  Kerning  cold,  or  careless  of  his  will| 

For  he  is  gracious,  if  he  be  observed. 

Hf  hath  a  tear  for  pity,  and  a  hand 

Open  ts  day  for  melting  charity ; 

Yft.  notwithstanding,  being  incens'd,  he  'a  flint, 

As  humorous  as  winter,  and  as  sudden 

\?  flaws*  congealed  in  the  spring  of  day. 

Hi*  tamper,  therefore,  roust  be  well  obi^enr'd  : 

Cle  him  for  faults,  and  do  it  reverently 

\\l)ea  yon  perceive  his  blood  inclin'd  to  mirth, 

B  ■^  bein,^  moody,  give  him  line  and  scope, 

T.l!  that  his  passions,  like  a  whale  on  ground, 

Tf  .found  iheniselves  with  working.  Learn  this,  Thomas, 

A'.i  ihou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 

A  hoop  of  gold  to  bind  thy  brothers  in, 

Tfiat  the  united  vessel  of  their  blood, 

M  ji^'ed  with  venom  of  suggestion', 

•  U  force  perforcfi,  the  age  will  pour  it  in) 

SL2il  never  leak,  though  it  do  work  as  stron« 

Aii  aconitum,  or  rash  gunpowder. 

fa.  I  shall  observe  him  with  all  care  and  love. 

A*.  Hfn.  Why  art  thou  not  at  Windsor  with  him, 
Thomas  ? 

Ck.  He  is  not  there  to-day :  he  dinea  in  London. 

K.  Hm.  And  how  accompanied  ?*  canst  thou  tell 
that? 

Cla.  With  Poins,  and  other  his  continual  followers. 

A'.  Hm.  Most  subject  is  the  fattest  soil  to  weeds, 
Aid  he.  the  noble  image  of  my  youth, 
\^  overspread  with  them :  therefore,  my  grief 
Sretcbes  itself  beyond  the  hour  of  death. 
The  blood  weeps  from  my  heart,  when  I  do  shape 
ht  fornu  imaginary,  th'  unguided  days, 
And  rotten  times,  that  you  shall  look  upon 
^hen  I  am  sleeping  with  my  ancestors. 
For  wh<»n  his  headstrong  riot  hath  no  curb, 
\V\^u  rage  and  hot-blood  are  his  counsellors, 
Wiirti  means  and  lavish  manners  meet  together, 
0.  with  what  wings  shall  his  affections  fly 
To'^irds  fronting  peril  and  opposM  decay  ! 

irjr.  Mj  gracious  lord,  you  look  beyond  him  quite. 
Tie  (hnee  but  studies  his  companions 
l>  a  strange  tongue :  wherein,  to  gain  the  language, 
Ti^  needful,  that  the  most  immodest  word 
B'  i<x>k*d  upon,  and  leamM ;  which  once  attainM, 
Vnr  highness  knows,  comes  to  no  farther  use, 
B  Jt  to  he  known,  and  hated.     So,  like  gross  terms, 
Tne  prince  will,  in  the  perfectness  of  time, 
Ci.<t  off  his  followers,  and  their  memory 
S.'.alt  as  a  pattern  or  a  measure  live, 
Br  which  his  grace  must  mete  the  lives  of  others, 
Tumins  past  evils  to  advantages. 

A'.  Hen.  'T  is  seldom,  when  the  bee  doth  leave  her  comb 
In  the  dead  carrion.    [Enter  Westmorklamd.]  Who's 
here?  Westmoreland? 

We^.  Health  to  my  sovereign,  and  new  happiness 
A'i<!ed  to  that  that  I  am  to  deliver ! 
Pnnce  John,  your  son,  doth  kiss  your  grace's  hand : 
Mowbray,  the  bishop  Scroop,  Hastings,  and  all, 
Ar#  hrooght  to  the  correction  of  your  law. 
Tbrre  is  not  now  a  rebel's  sword  unsheath'd. 
Bit  peace  puts  forth  her  olive  every  where. 
The  manner  how  this  action  hath  been  borne, 
Hfre  at  more  leisure  may  your  highness  read, 
^:!h  every  course  in  hb  ];Muticular.   [Giving  a  paper ,^ 


K.  Hen,  0  Westmoreland  !  thou  art  a  summer  bird, 
Which  ever  in  the  haunch  of  winter  sings 
The  lifting  up  of  day.  [Enter  Harcourt.]  Look !  here's 
more  news. 

Har.  From  enemies  heaven  keep  your  majesty; 
And,  when  they  stand  against  you,  may  they  fall 
As  those  that  I  am  come  to  tell  you  of. 
The  earl  Northumberland,  and  the  lord  Bardolph, 
With  a  great  power  of  English,  and  of  Scots, 
Are  by  the  sheriff"  of  Yorkshire  overthrown. 
The  manner  and  rude  order  of  the  fight, 
This  packet,  please  it  you,  contains  at  large. 

[Giving  a  packet* 

K.  Hen.   And  wherefore  should  these  good  news 
make  me  sick  ? 
Will  fortune  never  come  with  both  hands  full, 
But  write  her  fair  words  still  in  foulest  letters  ? 
She  either  gives  a  stomach,  and  no  food,^ 
Such  are  the  poor,  in  health ;  or  else  a  feast, 
And  takes  away  the  stomach,— such  are  the  rioh| 
That  have  abundance,  and  enjoy  it  not. 
I  should  rejoice  now  at  this  happy  news, 
And  now  my  sight  fails,  and  my  brain  is  giddy. — 
O  me !  come  near  me ;  now  I  am  much  ill.  [Falls  back* 

P.  Humph.  Comfort,  your  majesty ! 

Cla.  0  my  royal  father ! 

West.  My  sovereign  lord,  cheer  up  yourself:  look  up ! 

War.  Be  patient,  princes  :  yon  do  know,  theso  fits 
Are  with  his  highness  very  ordinary. 
Stand  from  him,  give  him  air ;  he  '11  straight  be  well. 

Cla.  No,  no ;  he  cannot  long  hold  out  these  pangs. 
Th'  incessant  care  and  labour  of  his  mind 
Hath  wrought  the  mure,  that  should  confine  it  in. 
So  thin,  that  life  looks  through,  and  will  break  out.* 

P.  Humph.  The  people  fear  me  ;•  for  they  do  observe 
UnfatheHd  heirs,  and  loathly  births  of  nature : 
The  seasons  change  their  manners,  as  the  year 
Had  found  some  months  asleep,  and  leap'd  them  over. 

Cla.  The  river  hath  thrice  flow'd,  no  ebb  between ; 
And  the  old  folk,  time's  doting  ohronicles. 
Say,  it  did  so,  a  little  time  before 
That  our  great  grandsire,  Edward,  sick'd  and  died. 

War.  Speak  lower,  princes,  for  the  king  recovers. 

P.  Humph.  This  apoplexy  will,  certain,  be  h??  end. 

K.  Hen.  I  pray  you,  take  me  up,  and  bear  me  henct 
Into  some  other  chamber :  softly,  pray. 

['Htey  place  the  Kino  on  a  Bed  in  an  tnnerpairt 
of  the  room. 
Let  there  be  no  noise  made,  my  gentle  friends ; 
Unless  some  dull  and  favourable  hand 
Will  whisper  music  to  my  weary  spirit. 

War.  Gall  for  the  music  in  the  other  room. 

K.  Hen.  Set  me  the  crown  upon  my  pillow  here. 

Cla.  His  eye  is  hollow,  and  he  changes  mueb. 

War.  Less  noise,  less  noise  ! 

Enter  Prince  Heitrt. 

P.  Hen.  Who  saw  the  duke  of  Clareoee? 

Cla.  I  am  here,  brother,  full  of  heaviness. 

P.  Hen .  How  now !  rain  within  doors,  and  none  abroad  ? 
How  doth  the  king? 

P.  Humph.  Exceeding  ill. 

P.  Hen,  Heard  he  the  good  news  yet? 

Tell  it  him. 

P.  Humph.  He  alter'd  much  upon  the  hearing  it. 

P.  Hen.  If  he  be  sick  with  joy,  he  will  reoorer 
Without  physio. 
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SECOND  PAET  OF 


ACT  rr. 


War.  Not  bo  much  noise,  ri(y  lords. — Sweet  prince, 
speak  low ; 
The  king  your  father  is  dispos'd  to  sleep. 

Cla.  Let  us  withdraw  into  the  other  room. 

War.  Will  H  please  your  grace  to  go  along  with  us  ? 

P.  Hen.  No ;  I  will  sit  and  watch  here  hy  the  king. 
[Exeunt  all  but  Prince  Hbnrt. 
Why  doth  the  crown  lie  there,  upon  his  pillow, 
Rcing  so  troublesome  a  bedfellow  ? 
O  polish'd  perturbation  !  golden  care ! 
That  keep'st  the  ports  of  slumber  open  wide 
To  many  a  watchful  night,  sleep  with  it  now  ! 
Yet  not  so  sound,  and  half  so  deeply  sweet. 
As  he,  whose  brow  with  homely  biggin  bound. 
Snores  out  the  watch  of  night.    0  majesty ! 
When  thou  dost  pinch  thy  bearer,  thou  dost  sit 
Like  a  rich  armour  worn  in  heat  of  day. 
That  scalds  with  safety. — By  his  gates  of  breath 
There  lie6  a  downy  feather,  which  stirs  not : 
Did  he  suspire,  that  light  and  weightless  down 
Perforce  must  move. — My  gracious  lord !  my  father ! — 
This  sleep  is  sound  indeed  ;  this  is  a  sleep. 
That  from  this  golden  ringol^  hath  divorc'd 
So  many  Englinh  kings.    Thy  due  from  me 
Is  tears  and  heavy  sorrows  of  the  blood. 
Which  nature,  love,  and  filial  tenderness. 
Shall,  0  dear  father  !  pay  thee  plenteonsly : 
My  due  from  thee  is  this  imperial  crown, 
Which,  as  immediate  from  thy  place  and  blood, 
Derives  itself  to  me. — ^Lo !  here*  it  sits, 

[Ptitting  it  on  his  head. 
Which  heaven  shall  guard ;  and  put  the  world's  whole 

strength 
Into  one  giant  arm,  it  shall  not  force 
This  lineal  honour  from  me.    This  from  thee 
Will  I  to  mine  leave,  as  H  is  left  to  me.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen,  Warwick  !  Gloster  !  Clarence  ! 
Re-enter  Warwick,  and  the  rest, 

Cla.  Doth  the  king  call  ? 

War,  What  would  your  majesty?*    How  fares  your 
grace? 

K.  Hen.  Why  did  you  leave  me  here  alone,  my  lords? 

Cla.  We  let  the  prince,  my  brother,  here,  my  liege. 
Who  undertook  to  sit  and  watch  by  you. 

K.  Hen.  The  prince  of  Wales?    Where  is  he?  let 
me  see  him : 
He  is  not  here.* 

War.  This  door  is  open ;  he  is  gone  this  way. 

P.  Humph.  He  came  not  through  the  chamber  where 
we  stay'd. 

K.  Hen.  Where  is  the  crown  ?  who  took  it  from  my 
pillow? 

War,  When  we  withdrew,  my  liege,  we  left  it  here. 

K.  Hen.  The  prince  hath  ta'en  it  hence : — ^go,  seek 
him  out. 
Is  he  so  haaty,  that  he  doth  suppose 
My  sleep  my  death  ? — 
Find  him,  my  lord  of  Warwick;  chide  him  hither. 

[Exit  Warwick. 
This  part  of  his  conjoins  with  my  disease. 
And  helps  to  end  me. — See,  sons,  what  things  you  are ; 
How  quickly  nature  falls  into  revolt, 
When  gold  becomes  her  object. 
For  this  the  foolish  over-careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleeps  with  thoughts, 
Their  brains  with  care,  their  bones  with  industry : 
For  this  they  have  engrossed  and  pil'd  up 
The  oanker'd  heaps  of  strange-achieved  gold ; 


For  this  they  have  been  thoughtful  to  invest 
Their  sons  with  arts,  and  martial  exercises ; 
When,  like  the  bee,  tolling*  from  every  flower 
The  virtuous  sweets,* 

Our  thighs  packed  with  wax.  our  movths  with  honey, 
We  bring  it  to  the  hive,  and  like  the  bees, 
Are  murder'd  for  our  pains.    This  bitter  taste 
Yield  his  engrossments  to  the  ending  father. — 

Re-enter  Warwick. 
Now,  where  is  he  that  will  not  stay  so  long, 
Till  his  friend  sickness'  hands'  determin'd*  me? 

War.  My  lord,  I  found  the  prince  in  the  next  rooukf 
Washing  with  kindly  tears  his  gentle  cheeks ; 
With  such  a  deep  demeanour  in  great  sorrow, 
That  tyranny,  which  never  quaff 'd  but  blood, 
Would,  by  beholding  him,  have  wa«h'd  his  knife 
With  gentle  eye-drops.    He  is  coming  hither. 

K,  Hen.  But  wherefore  did  he  take  away  the  crown? 
Re-enter  Prince  Henry. 
Lo,  where  he  comes. — Come  hither  to  me,  Harry. — 
Depart  the  chamber,  leave  us  here  alone. 

[Exeunt  Clarence,  Prince  Humphrey,  Lords,  ^c. 

P.  Hen.  I  never  thought  to  hear  you  speak  again. 

K.  Hen.  Thy  wish  was  father,  Harry,  to  that  thoai^hi  | 
I  stay  too  long  by  thee,  I  weary  thee. 
Dost  thou  so  hunger  for  mine  empty  chair, 
That  thou  wilt  needs  invest  thee  with  mine  honoan 
Before  thy  hour  be  ripe  ?    0  foolish  youth,  ! 

Thou  seek'st  the  greatness  that  will  overwhelm  thee ! 
Stay  but  a  little ;  for  my  cloud  of  dignity 
Is  held  from  falling  with  so  weak  a  vrind, 
That  it  will  quickly  drop :  my  day  is  dim. 
Thou  hast  stol'n  that,  which,  after  some  few  hours, 
Were  thine  without  offence,  and  at  my  death 
Thou  hast  sealM  up  my  expectation: 
Thy  life  did  manifest  thou  lov'dst  me  not, 
And  thou  wilt  have  me  die  assur'd  of  it.         y 
Thou  hid'st  a  thousand  daggers  in  thy  thoughts, 
Which  thou  hast  whetted  on  thy  stony  heart, 
To  stab  at  half  an  hour  of  my  life.  '  i 

What !  canst  thou  hot  forbear  me  half  an  hour  ? 
Then  get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself, 
And  bid  the  merry  bells  ring  to  thine  ear 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  am  dead. 
Let  all  the  tears  that  should  bedew  my  hearse, 
Be  drops  of  balm  to  sanctify  thy  head ; 
Only  compound  me  with  forgotten  dust :  I 

Give  that  which  gave  thee  life  unto  the  worms  i 

Pluck  down  my  officers,  break  my  decrees ;  j 

For  now  a  time  is  come  to  mock  at  form. 
Harry  the  fifth  is  crown'd ! — Up,  vanity ! 
Down,  royal  state!  all  you  sage  counsellors,  heuoe; 
And  to  the  English  court  assemble  now, 
From  every  region,  apes  of  idleness ! 
Now,  neighbour  confines,  purge  you  of  your  sonni  - 
Have  you  a  ruffian  that  will  swear,  drink,  dance, 
Revel  the  night,  rob,  murder^  and  commit 
The  oldest  sins  the  newest  kind  of  ways? 
Be  happy,  he  will  trouble  you  no  more : 
England  shall  double  gild  his  treble  guilt, 
England  shall  give  him  office,  honour,  might ; 
For  the  fifth  Harry  from  curb'd  license  plucks 
The  muzzle  of  restraint,  and  the  wild  dog 
Shall  flesh  his  tooth  in  every  innocent. 
0  my  poor  kingdom,  sick  with  civil  blows ! 
When  that  my  care  could  not  withhold  thy  riots. 
What  wilt  thou  do  when  riot  is  thy  csro? 
0  !  thou  wilt  be  a  wilderness  again, 
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Pbopled  -r'th  'wolres,  thy  old  inhabitants. 

P.  fTfii.  0,  pardon  me,  my  liege  !  but  for  my  tears, 

[Kneeling, 
The  moist  impediments  unto  my  speech, 
( iiad  farestall'd  this  dear  and  deep  rebuke, 
Ere  yoa  with  grief  had  spoke,  and  1  had  heard 
TV  course  of  it  so  far.     There  is  your  crown; 
And  He  that  wears  the  crown  immortally, 
Ims  guard  it  yours  !     If  I  affect  it  more. 
Than  u  your  honour,  and  as  your  renown, 
Ld  me  no  more  from  this  obedience  rise, 
Which  my  nioet  true  and  inward  duteous  spirit 
Teaebetli,  this  prostrate  and  exterior  bending. 
Rearen  witness  ¥nth  me,  when  I  here  came  in, 
Ao^  found  no  course  of  breath  within  your  majesty, 
Hov  cold  it  struck  my  heart !  if  I  do  feign, 
0!  ]et  me  in  my  present  wildness  die, 
Aid  never  lire  to  show  th'  incredulous  world 
The  noble  change  that  I  have  purposed. 
Coming  to  look  on  you,  thinking  you  dead, 
Aad  d^  almost,  my  liege,  to  think  you  were, 
I  sftke  unto  the  crown,  as  having  sense, 
And  thus  upbraided  it :  ''  The  care  on  thee  depending, 
Haih  fed  upon  the  body  of  my  father ; 
TVrefore,  thou,  best  of  gold,  art  worst  of  gold. 
Other,  len  fine  in  carat,  is  more  precious, 
pRiMimng  life  in  medicine  potable : 
B(U  thou,  most  fine,  most  honourM,  most  renown'd, 
Ha5t  eit  thy  bearer  np."     Thus,  my  most  royal  liege, 
Accumns  it,  I  put  it  on  my  head ; 
To  try  with  it,  as  with  an  enemy 
Da\  hftd  before  my  face  murdei^d  my  father, 
The  quarrel  of  a  true  inheritor : 
B<r.  if  it  did  infect  my  blood  with  joy. 
Or  «well  my  thoughts  to  any  strain  of  pride ; 
If  Mv  rebel  or  vain  spirit  of  mine 
Did,  with  the  least  affection  of  a  welcome, 
Give  entertainment  lo  the  weight  of  it, 
Let  God  for  ever  keep  it  from  my  head. 
And  make  me  as  the  poorest  vaFsal  is, 
That  doth  with  awe  and  terror  kneel  to  it ! 

L  Hm,  0  my  son  !* 
God  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  mightst  win  the  more  thy  father's  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it. 
Come  hither,  Harry  ;  sit  thou  by  ray  bed, 
Aad  hear,  I  think,  the  very  latest  counsel 
That  erer  I  shall  breathe.     God  knows,  my  son, 
Bf  vhat  by-paths,  and  indirect  orook'd  ways, 
I  me:  this  crown  ;  and  I  myself  know  well 
How  troQblesome  it  sat  upon  my  head : 
To  thee  it  shall  descend  with  better  quiet, 
Better  opinion,  better  confirmation,; 
P'^r  tU  the  soil  of  the  achievement  goea 
^ith  me  into  the  earth.     It  seem'd  in  me. 
Bat  IS  an  honour  snatch'd  with  boisterous  hand, 


And  I  had  many  living  to  upbraid 

My  gain  of  it  by  their  assistances ; 

Which  daily  grew  to  quarrel,  and  to  bloodshed, 

Wounding  supposed  peace.     All  these  bold  fears, 

Thou  seest,  with  peril  I  have  answered ; 

For  all  my  reign  hath  been  but  as  a  scene 

Acting  that  argument,  and  now  my  death 

Changes  the  mode  :  for  what  in  me  was  purchase," 

Falls  upon  thee  in  a  more  fairer  sort ; 

So,  thou  the  garland  wear'st  successively. 

Yet,  though  thou  stand'st  more  sure  than  I  could  do. 

Thou  art  not  firm  enough  ;  since  griefs  are  green, 

And  all  my*  friends,  which  thou  must  make  thy  friends, 

Have  but  their  stings  and  teeth  newly  ta'en  out ; 

By  whose  fell  working  I  was  first  advanc'd. 

And  by  whose  power  I  well  might  lodge  a  fear 

To  be  again  displaced.    Which  to  avoid, 

I  cut  some^  ofi*;  and  had  a  purpose  now 

To  lead  out  many  to  the  Holy  Land, 

Lest  rest,  and  lying  still,  might  make  them  look 

Too  near  unto  my  state.     Therefore,  my  Harry, 

Be  it  thy  course  to  busy  giddy  minds 

With  foreign  quarrels  ;  that  action,  hence  borne  oat, 

May  waste  the  memory  of  the  former  days. 

More  would  I,  but  my  lungs  are  wasted  so. 

That  strength  of  speech  is  utterly  denied  me. 

How  I  came  by  the  crown,  0  God,  forgive. 

And  grant  it  may  with  thee  in  true  peace  live ! 

P.  Hen.  My  gracious  liege,* 
You  won  it,  wore  it,  kept  it,  gave  it  me ; 
Then  plain,  and  right,  must  my  possession  be : 
Which,  I  with  more  than  with  a  common  pain, 
'Gainst  all  the  world  will  rightfully  maintain. 
Enter  Prince  John  of  Lancaster,  Warwick,  Lords^ 
and  Others. 

K.  Hen.  Look,  look,  here  comes  my  John  of  Lan- 
caster. 

P.  John.  Health,  peace,  and  happinesa,  to  my  royal 
father  ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  bring'st  me  happiness,  and  peace,  son 
John: 
But  health,  alack,  with  youthful  wings  is  flown 
From  this  bare,  withered  trunk :  upon  thy  sight. 
My  worldly  business  makes  a  period. 
Where  is  my  lord  of  Warwick  ? 

P.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Warwick ! 

K.  Hen.  Doth  any  name  particular  belong 
Unto  the  lodging  where  I  first  did  swoon  ? 

War.  'T  is  calPd  Jerusalem,  my  noble  lord. 

K.  Hen.  Laud  be  to  God  ! — even  there  my  life  must 
end. 
It  hath  been  prophesied  to  me  many  yearti, 
I  should  not  die  but  in  Jerusalem, 
Which  vainly  I  supposed  the  Holy  Land. — 
But  bear  me  to  that  chamber ;  there  I'll  lie : 
In  that  Jerusalem  shall  Harry  die.  [Exeunt 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I^— Glostershire.    A  Hall  in  Shallow's 

House. 
Inter  Shallcvw,  FALSTArr,  Bardolph,  and  Page. 
Slud.  By  cock  and  pie,  sir,  you  shall  not  away  to- 
^t  — What,  Davy,  1  say  ! 


Fal.  Yon  must  exonse  me,  master  Robert  Shal- 
low. 

Shal.  I  will  not  excuse  you ;  you  shall  not  be  ex- 
cused; excuses  shall  not  be  admitted;  there  is  no 
excuse  shall  serve ;  you  shall  not  be  excused.— Why, 
Davy! 


■X«tijit)i«0iiaxto     »!.•.:  pmrskaaM;  L«.,ii«ff«ftl«MMtfHr^«A«r<laiiM.     'tkytisf.*.     « them :  in  f.  t.    •  This  Ud«  b  aot  is  th* 
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Enter  Davt. 

Davy.  Here,  Bir. 

Skai.  Davy,  Da\'y.  Davy,  Davy, — let  me  aee,  Davy ; 
let  me  see  : — yea,  marry,  William  cook,  bid  him  come 
hither. — Sir  John,  you  shall  not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Marry,  sir,  thus ;  those  precepts^  cannot  be 
served :  and,  again,  sir, — shall  we  sow  the  headland 
with  wheat  ? 

Shal.  With  red  wheat,  Davy.  But  for  William 
rook  : — are  there  no  young  pigeons  ? 

Davy.  Yes,  sir. — Here  is,  now,  the  smith's  note  for 
shoeing,  and  plough  irons. 

Shal.  Let  it  be  cast,  and  paid. — Sir  John,  you  shall 
not  be  excused. 

Davy.  Now,  sir,  a  new  link  to  the  bucket  must  needs 
be  had : — and.  sir,  do  you  mean  to  stop  any  of  Wil- 
liam's wages,  about  the  sack  he  lost  the  other  day  at 
Hinckley  fair  ?    . 

Shal.  He  shall  answer  it. — Some  pigeons,  Davy :  a 
couple  of  short-legged  hens,  a  joint  of  mutton,  and  any 
pretty  little  tiny  kickshaws,  tell  William  cook. 

Davy.  Doth  the  man  of  war  stay  all  night,  sir  ? 

Shal.  Yea,  Davy.  I  will  use  him  well.  A  friend 
i'  the  court  is  better  than  a  penny  in  purse.  Use  his 
men  well,  Davy,  for  they  are  arrant  knaves,  and  will 
backbite. 

Davy.  No  worse  than  they  are  back  bitten'  sir ;  for 
they  have  marvellous  foul  linen. 

Shal.  Well  conceited,  Davy.  About  thy  business, 
Davy. 

Davy.  I  beseech  you,  sir,  to  countenance  William 
Visor  of  Wincot  against  Clement  Perkes  of  the  hill. 

Shal.  There  are  many  complaints,  Davy,  against 
tliafc  Visor  :  that  Visor  is  an  arrant  knave,  on  my 
knowledge. 

Davy.  I  grant  your  worship,  that  he  is  a  knave,  sir; 
but  yet.  God  forbid,  sir,  but  a  knave  should  have  some 
countenance  at  his  friend's  request.  An  honest  man, 
vir,  is  able  to  speak  for  himself^  when  a  knave  is  not. 
I  have  served  your  worship  truly*  sir.  this  eight  years : 
and  if  I  cannot  once  or  twice  in  a  quarter  bear  out  a 
knave  against  an  honest  man,  I  have  but  a  very  little 
credit  with  your  worship.  The  knave  is  mine  honest 
friend,  sir ;  therefore,  I  beseech  your  worship,*  let  him 
be  countenanced. 

Shal.  Go  to  ;  I  say,  he  shall  have  no  wrong.  Look 
about,  Davy.  [Exit  Davy.]  Where  are  you,  sir  John  ? 
Come,  come,  come ;  off  with  your  boots. — Give  me 
your  hand,  master  Bardolph. 

Bard.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  worship. 

Shal.  I  thank  thee  with  all  my  heart,  kind  master 
Bardolph. — And  welcome,  my  tall  fellow.  [To  the 
Pa^e.]     Come,  sir  John.  [Exit  Shallow. 

¥al.  I  '11  follow  you,  good  master  Robert  Shallow. 
Bardolph,  look  to  our  horses.  [Exeunt  Bardolph  and 
Page.]  If  I  were  sawed  into  quantities,  I  should  make 
four  dozen  of  such  bearded  hermit's  staves  as  master 
Shallow.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  see  the  semblable 
coherence  of  his  men's  spirits  and  his :  they,  by  observ- 
ing him,  do  bear  themselves  like  foolish  justices ;  he, 
by  conversing  with  them,  is  turned  into  a  justice-like 
serving  man.  Their  spirits  are  so  married  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  participation  of  society,  that  they  flock 
together  in  consent,  like  so  many  wild  geese.  If  I  had 
a  suit  to  master  Shallow.  I  would  humour  his  men 
with  the  imputation  of  being  near  their  master :  if  to 
his  men,  I  would  curry  with  master  Shallow,  that  no 
man  could  better  command  his  servants.  It  is  certain, 
that  either  wise  bearing,  or  ignorant  carriage,  is  caught, 

>  WarmntM.     >  bitten :  in  folio.     >  I  boMoch  yon :  in  qnarto.     « 


as  men  take  diseases,  one  of  another :  therefore,  1« 
men  take  heed  of  their  company.  I  will  devise  matte{ 
enough  out  of  this  Shallow,  to  keep  prince  Harry  i] 
continual  laughter  the  wearing-out  of  six  fashioitf 
(which  is  four  terms,  or  two  actions)  and  he  shall  laug] 
without  intervallums,  0  !  it  is  much,  that  a  lie  wid 
a  slight  oath,  and  a  jest  with  a  sad  brow,  will  do  wiq 
a  fellow  that  never  had  the  ache  in  his  shoulders.  0 
you  shall  see  him  laugh,  till  his  face  be  like  a  w« 
cloak  ill  laid  up. 

Shal.  [Within.]  Sir  John!  I 

Fal.  I  come,  master  Shallow :  I  oome,  master  Sha^ 

low.  [Exit  Falstat^ 

SCENE  II. — ^Westminster.    An  Apartment  in  the 
Palace. 
Enter  Warwick,  and  the  Lord  Chief  Justice. 
War.  How  now,  my  lord  chief  justice !  whither  awayj 
Ch.  Just.  How  doth  the  king  ? 
War.  Exceeding  well :  his  cares  are  now  all  ended 
Ch.  Just.  I  hope,  not  dead. 
War.  He 's  walkM  the  way  of  natoW 

And  to  our  purposes  he  lives  no  more. 

Ch.  Just.  I  would,  his  majesty  had  eall'd  me  vi< 
him: 
The  service  that  I  truly  did  his  life, 
Hath  left  me  open  to  all  injuries. 

War.  Indeed,  I  think  the  young  king  loves  you  nolj 
Ch.  Just.  I  know  he  doth  not,  and  do  arm  myself 
To  welcome  the  condition  of  the  time  ; 
Which  cannot  look  more  hideously  upon  me 
Than  I  have  drawn  it  in  my  fantasy.  j 

Enter  Prince  John,  Prince  Humphrey,  Clarekcx, 

Wjbstmoreland,  and  Others. 
War.  Here  come  the  heavy  issue  of  dead  Hairy : 

0  !  that  the  living  Harry  had  the  temper 

Of  him,  the  worst  of  these  three  gentlemen  ! 

How  many  nobles  then  should  hold  their  places,       | 

That  must  strike  sail  to  spirits  of  vile  sort. 

Ch.  Just.  0  God  !  I  fear  all  will  be  overtamM. 

P.  John.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Warwick,  good  ZDCj 
row. 

P.  Humph.  Cla.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

P.  John.  We  meet  like  men  that  had  forgot  to 

War.  We  do  remember ;  but  our  argument 
Is  all  too  heavy  to  admit  much  talk. 

P.  John.  Well,  peace  be  with  him  that  hath  made 
heavy ! 

Ch.  Just.  Peace  be  with  us,  lest  we  be  heavier ! 

P.  Humph.  0 !  good  my  lord,  you  have  lost  a  (nsa 
indeed ; 
And  I  dare  swear,  you  borrow  not  that  face 
Of  seeming  sorrow  .  it  is,  sure,  your  own. 

P.  John.  Though' no  man  be  assured  what  graee 
You  stand  in  coldest  expectation :  [fin 

1  am  the  sorrier ;  'would,  't  were  otherwise. 

Cla.  Well,  you  must  now  speak  sir  John  Falstaff  &i 
Which  swims  against  your  stream  of  quality. 

Ch.  Just.  Sweet  princes,  what  I  did,  I  did  in  honoi^ 
Led  by  th'  impartial*  conduct  of  my  soul ; 
And  never  shall  you  see,  that  I  will  beg 
A  ragged  and  forestall'd  remission. 
If  truth  and  upright  innocency  fail  me, 
I  '11  to  the  king,  my  master,  that  is  dead, 
And  tell  him  who  hath  sent  me  after  idm. 

War,  Here  comes  the  prince^ 

Enter  King  Hekrt  V. 

Ch.  Just.   Good  morrow,  and  heaven  iive  rirt 
majesty  1 
imporial :  in  Mi* 
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King.  This  new  and  gorgeous  garment,  msjeaty, 
Sits  not  so  easy  on  me  as  you  think.— 
Brothers,  you  mix  your  sadness  with  some  fear : 
Thijt  is  the  English,  not  the  Tuikish  court ; 
Not  Amurath  an  Amurath  succeeds, 
But  Harry  Harry      Yet  be  sad,  good  brothers, 
For,  to  speak  truth,  it  very  well  becomes  you: 
Sorrow  so  royally  in  you  appears, 
That  I  will  deeply  put  the  I'ashion  on, 
And  wear  ii  in  my  heart.     Why  then,  be  sad ; 
But  entertain  no  more  of  it,  good  brothers, 
Than  a  joint  burden  J  aid  upon  us  all. 
For  me,  by  heaven,  I  bid  you  be  asAuHd, 
I  '11  be  your  father  and  your  brother  too ; 
Let  me  but  bear  your  love,  I  '11  bear  your  cares : 
Yet  weep,  that  Harry 's  dead,  and  so  will  I ; 
But  Horry  lives,  that  shall  convert  those  tears. 
By  number,  into  hours  of  happinefs. 

P.  John.  ^.  We  hope  no  other  from  your  majesty. 

King.  You  all  look  strangely  on  me : — and  you  most. 

[To  the  Chief  Justice, 
Yog  are,  I  think,  assurM  T  lore  you  not. 

t'k.  Just.  I  am  assur'd,  if  I  be  ineasurM  rightly, 
Your  majesty  hath  no  just  cause  to  hate  me. 

King,  No  ! 
How  might  a  prince  of  my  great  hopes  forget 
So  great  indignitiis  you  laid  upon  me? 
What !  rate,  rebuke,  and  roughly  send  to  prison 
The  immediate  heir  of  England  !     Was  this  easy  ? 
May  this  be  wash'd  in  Lethe,  and  forgotten  ? 

Ch.  Just.  I  then  did  use  the  person  of  your  father ; 
The  image  of  his  power  lay  then  in  me : 
And,  in  th'  administration  of  his  law 
Whiles  I  was  bipsy  for  the  commonwealth, 
Your  highness  pleased  to  forget  my  place. 
The  majesty  and  power  of  law  and  justice, 
The  image  of  the  king  whom  I  presented, 
And  Ktruck  me  in  my  very  seat  of  judgment : 
Whereon,  as  an  offender  to  your  father, 
I  gave  bold  way  to  my  authority, 
And  did  commit  you.    If  the  deed  were  ill. 
Be  you  contented,  wearing  now  the  garland, 
To  have  a  son  set  your  decrees  at  nought ; 
To  pluck  down  justice  from  your  awful  bench ; 
To  trip  the  course  of  law,  and  blunt  the  sword 
That  guards  the  peace  and  safety  of  your  person : 
Nay,  more ;  to  spurn  at  your  most  royal  image, 
And  ro^ck  your  workings  in  a  second  body. 
Question  your  royal  thoughts,  make  the  case  yours, 
Be  now  the  father,  and  propose  a  son ; 
Hear  your  own  dignity  se  much  profan'd, 
S^  your  most  dreadful  laws  so  loosely  slighted. 
Behold  yourself  so  by  a  son  disdain'd. 
And  then  imagine  me  taking  your  part, 
And  in  your  power  soft  silencing  your  son. 
After  this  cold  considerance,  sentence  me ; 
And.  as  you  are  a  king,  speak  in  your  state 
What  I  have  done,  that  misbecame  my  place, 
My  person,  or  my  liege's  sovereignty. 

Kifi^.  You  are  right,  justice :  and  you  weigh  this  well. 
There  tore  still  bear  the  balance,  and  the  sword ;  ' 
And  f  do  wish  your  honours  may  inoreasi, 
Till  you  do  live  to  see  a  son  of  mine 
Offend  you,  and  obey  you,  as  I  did. 
So  shall  1  live  to  speak  my  father's  words  :— 
''  Happy  am  I,  that  have  a  man  so  bold,       # 
Tliat  dares  do  justice  on  my  proper  son ; 
And  not  less  happy,  having  such  a  son, 
That  woald  deliver  up  his  greatness  so 

*  A  wrd  of  oaMvUiB  ori^,  BMaaisf  **  maoh  good  may  it  do  yon.* 
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Into  the  hands  of  justice." — ^You  did  commit  me. 

For  which,  I  do  commit  into  your  hand 

Th'  unstained  sword  th*at  you  have  used  to  bear ; 

With  this  remembrance. — ^that  you  use  the  same 

With  the  like  bold,  just,  and  impartial  spirit, 

As  you  have  done  'gainst  me.     There  is  my  hand. 

You  shall  be  as  a  father  to  my  youth  : 

My  voice  shall  sound  as  you  do  prompt  mine  ear. 

And  I  will  stoop  and  humble  my  intents 

To  your  well-practis'd,  wise  directions. — 

And,  princes  all,  believe  me,  I  beseech  you  : 

My  father  is  gone  wild  into  his  grave, 

For  in  his  tomb  lie  my  affections. 

And  with  his  spirit  sadly  I  survive, 

To  mock  the  expectation  of  the  world, 

To  frustrate  prophecies,  and  to  raze  out 

Rotten  opinion,  who  hath  writ  me  down 

After  my  seeming.     The  tide  of  blood  in  me 

Hath  proudly  flow'd  in  vanity  till  now : 

Now  doth  it  turn,  and  ebb  back  to  the  sea, 

Where  it  shall  mingle  with  the  state  of  floods, 

And  flow  henceforth  in  formal  majesty. 

Now,  call  we  our  high  court  of  parliament, 

And  let  us  choose  such  limbs  of  noble  counsel, 

That  the  great  body  of  our  state  may  go 

In  equal  rank  with  the  bcFt  govem'd  nation ; 

That  war,  or  peace,  or  both  at  once,  may  be 

As  things  acquainted  and  familiar  to  us, 

In  which  you.  father,  shall  have  foremost  hand. — 

\To  the  Lard  Chief  Justice, 
Our  coronation  done,  we  will  accite. 
As  I  before  remember'd,  all  our  state : 
And  (€rod  consigning  to  my  good  intents) 
No  prince,  nor  peer,  shall  have  just  cause  to  sav. 
God  shorten  Harry's  happy  life  one  day.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— Glostershire.    The  Garden  of 

Shallow's  House. 

Enter  Fjllstaff,  Shallow,  Silence,  Bardolph,  the 

Page,  and  Davy. 

Shal,  Nay,  you  shall  see  mine  orchard ;  where,  in 

an  arbour,  we  will  eat  a  last  year's  pippin  of  my  own 

grafling,  with  a  dish  of  carraways,  and  so  forth. — Come, 

cousin  Silence  :— and  then  to  bed. 

Fal.  'Fore  God,  you  have  here  a  goodly  dwelling, 
and  a  rich. 

Shal.  Barren,  barren,  barren;  beggars  all,  beggars 
all,  sir  John : — marry,  good  air.— -Spread,  Davy  3  spread, 
Davy  J  well  said,  Davy. 

Fid.  This  Davy  serves  you  for  good  uses :  he  is  your 
serving-man,  and  your  husband. 

Shal.  A  good  varlet,  a  good  varlet,  a  very  good 
varlet,  sir  John. — By  the  mass,  I  have  drunk  too  much 
sack  at  supper : — a  good  varlet.  Now  sit  down,  now 
sit  down. — Come,  cousin. 

Sil.  Ah,  sirrah  !  quoth-a. — ^we  shall 
Do  nothing  but  eat,  ana  make  good  cheer ^  [Singing. 
And  praise  heaven  for  the  merry  year; 
When  flesh  is  cheap  and  females  dear. 
And  lusty  lads  roam  here  and  there^ 

So  merrily, 
And  ever  among  so  merrily. 
Fad.  There 's  a  merry  heart  I-^Good  master  Silence, 
I  '11  give  you  a  health  for  that  anon. 

Shal.  Give  master  Bardotph  some  wine,  Davy. 

Davy.  Sweet  sir,  sit ;  I  'II  be  with  you  anon : — most 

sweet  sir,  sit. — Master  page,  g<  *¥!  master  page,  sit: 

proface !'  What  you  want  in  moat,  we  •*!  have  in  drink. 

But  you  must  bear :  the  heart 's  all.  [Exiu 
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SkcU.  Be  merry,  master  Bardolph  ;^-and  my  little 
Holdier  there,  be  merry. 

Sil.  Be  merryj  be  w£rry,  my  Vnfe  has  ail ;    [Singing. 
For  women  are  shrews,  both  short  and  tall : 
^Tis  merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  all^ 

And  welcome  merry  shrove-tide. 
Be  merry,  be  merry,  Ifc. 
Fal.  I  did  not  think  master  Silence  had  been  a  man 
jf  this  mettle. 

Sil,  Who  I  ?  I  have  been  merry  twice  and  once,  ere  now. 

Re-enter  Davy. 
Davy.  Theie  is  a  dish  of  leather-coats'  for  you. 

[Setting  them  before  Bardolph. 
Shal,  Davy, — 

Davy.  Your  worship. — I  '11  be  with  you  straight. — 
A.  cup  of  wine,  sir  ? 
Sil.  A  cup  of  wine,  that  '5  brisk  and  fine,     [Singing. 
Ana  drink  unto  the  leman  mine  ; 
And  a  merry  heart  lives  long-a, 
Fal.  Well  said,  master  Silence. 
Sil.  An  we  shall  be  merry,  now  comes  in  the  sweet 
of  the  night. 

Fal.  Health  and  long  life  to  you,  master  Silence. 
Sil.  Fill  the  cup,  and  let  it  come; 

I  HI  pledge  you  a  mile  to  the  bottom. 
Shal.  Honest  Bardolph,  welcome:  if  thou  wantest 
any  thing,  and  wilt  not  call,  beshrew  thy  heart. — Wel- 
come, my  little  tiny  thief;  and  welcome,  indeed,  too. — 
I  '11  drink  to  master  Bariolph,  and  to  all  the  cavalieros 
about  London. 

Davy.  1  hope  to  see  London  once  ere  I  die. 
Bara.  An  I  might  see  you  there,  Davy, — 
Shal.  By  the  mass,  you  '11  crack  a  quart  together. 
Ha  !  will  you  not,  master  Bardolph  ? 
Bard.  Yea,  sir,  in  a  pottle  pot. 
Shal.  By  God's  leggins  I  thank  thee. — ^The  knave 
will  stick  by  thee,  I  can  assure  thee  that :  he  will  not 
out;  he  is  true  bred. 

Bard.  And  I  '11  stick  by  him,  sir. 
Shal.  Why,  there  spoke  a  king.    Lack  nothing :  be 
nierry.     [Knocking  heard.]     Look,  who 's  at  the  door 
there.    Ho!  who  knocks?  [JSbrt^  Davy. 

FcU   Why  now  you  have  done  me  right. 

[To  SiLENcs,  who  drinks  a  bumper. 
Sil.  Dome  right,*  [Singmg. 

And  dub  me  kriight: 
Samingo, 
Is  Hunt  so? 
Fal.  'T  is  so. 

Sil,  Is 't  so  ?    Why,  then  say,  an  old  man  can  do 
somewhat. 

Re-enter  Davy. 
Davy.  An 't  please  your  worship,  there 's  one  Pistol 
come  from  the  court  with  news. 

Fal.  From  the  court  ?  let  him  come  in.— 
Enter  Pistol. 
How  now.  Pistol  ? 

Pist.  Sir  John,  God  save  you,  sir. 
Fal.  What  wind  blew  you  hither.  Pistol  ? 
Pist.  Not  the  ill  wind  which  blows  no  man*  to  good. 
Sweet  knight,  th'  art  now  one  of  the  greatest  men 
In  the  realm. 

Sil.  By  'r  lady,  I  think  he  be,  but  goodman  Puff  of 
Pist.  Puff?  [Barson. 

Puff  in  thy  teeth,  must  recreant  coward  base  !— 
Sir  John,  I  am  thy  Pist4)l,  and  thy  friend, 
And  helter-skelter  have  1  rede  to  thee; 


And  tidings  do  I  bring,  and  lucky  joyn^ 
And  golden  times,  and  happy  news  of  price. 

FcU.  I  pr'ythee  now,  deliver  them  like  a  man  of  thj 
world.  ~ 

Pist.  A  foutra  for  the  world,  and  worldlings  ba^e ! 
I  speak  of  Africa,  and  golden  joys. 

Fal.  0  base  Assyrian  knight !  what  is  thy  ntysi 
Let  king  Cophetua  know  the  truth  thereof. 

Sil.  And  Robin  Hood,  Scarlet,  and  John.        [Sin^ 

Pist.  Shall  dunghill  curs  confront  the  Helieoos  ? 
And  shall  good  news  be  baffled  ? 
Then,  Pistol,  lay  thy  head  in  Furies'  lap. 

Shal.  Honest  gentleman,  I  know  not  your  breeding 

Pist.  Why  then,  lament  therefore. 

&ial.  Give  me  pardon,  sir  • — if,  sir,  you  come  vil 
news  from  the  court,  I  take  .it.  there  is  but  two  way 
either  to  utter  them,  or  to  conceal  them.  I  am,  &i 
ander  the  king,  in  some  authority. 

Pist.  Under  which  king,  Bezonian  !*  speak,  or  diei 

Shal,  Under  king  Harry. 

Pist.  Harry  the  fourth  ?  or  fiftli 

Shal.  Harry  the  fourth. 

Pist,  A  foutra  for  thine  oflRce  !^ 

Sir  John,  thy  tender  lambkin  now  is  king ; 
Harry  the  fifth  's  the  man.     I  speak  the  truth : 
When  Pistol  lies,  do  this ;  and  fig*  me,  like 
The  brasgini;  Spaniard. 

Fal.  What !  is  the  old  king  dead  ? 

Pist,  As  nail  in  door:  the  things  I  speak  are  msL 

Fal.  Away,  Bardolph  !  saddle  my  horse. — Ma.<ij 
Robert  Shallow,  choose  what  office  thou  wilt  in  tli 
land,  't  is  thine. — ^Pistol,  I  will  double-charge  thee  wit 
dignities. 

Bard.  0  joyful  day  !<— I  would  not«take  a  knighl 
hood  for  my  fortune. 

Pist.  What !  I  do  bring  good  news. 

Fal.  Carry  master  Silence  to  bed. — Master  Shallow 
my  lord  Shallow,  be  what  thou  wilt,  I  am  fornu:»i 
steward.  Get  on  thy  boots  :  we  '11  ride  all  nighf— ^ 
sweet  Pistol ! — Away,  Bardolph.  [Exit  Bard.]— Coiu 
Pistol,  utter  more  to  me ;  and,  withal,  devise  torn 
thing,  to  do  thyself  good. — Boot,  boot,  master  Shalio^ 
I  know,  the  young  king  is  sick  for  me.  Let  u*  tali 
any  man's  horses ;  the  laws  of  England  are  at  my  coij 
mandment.  Happy  are  they  which  have  been  ni 
friends,  and  woe  unto  my  lord  chief  justice  ! 

Pist.  Let  vultures  vile  seize  on  his  lungs  also ! 
"  Where  is  the  life  that  late  I  led*,"  say  they  : 
Why,  here  it  is :  welcome  this  pleasant  day !'  [Eifvd 

SCENE  IV.— London.    A  Street. 
Enter  Beadles^  dragging  in  Hostess  Quickly,  and  Dot 
Tear-sheet.  i 

Host.  No,  thou  arrant  knave:  I  would  to  God  I 
might  die,  that !  might  have  thee  hanged ;  thou  hd 
drawn  my  shoulder  out  of  joint. 

1  Bead.  The  constables  have  delivered  her  over  | 
me,  and  she  shall  have  whipping-cheer  enough', 
warrant  her.     There  hath  been  a  man  or  two  latcl 
killed  about  her. 

Dol.  Nut-hook,  nut-hook,  you  lie.  Come  on:  V 
tell  thee  what,  thou  damned  tripe-visagcd  ni.«cal.  i 
the  child  I  now  go  with  do  miscarry,  thou  liadst  betH 
thou  hadst  struck  thy  mother,  thou  paper-faced  villail 

Hast.  0  the  Lord,  that  sir  John  were  come !  I 
would  nteke  this  a*  bloody  day  to  somebody.  But 
pray  God  the  fruit  of  her  womb  miscarry ! 


*  Russet  apples.  «  A  phnuio  used  in  drinking  healthi.  •  none  :  in  folio,  ♦  A  term  of  nproaeh.  derirad  from  th«  luliaii  *»«•<* 
tiirnifyinff  "  a  fre«h.  needy  wldier."  »  InttuH.  by  putting  the  thumb  betveen  the  fore  and  middle  finper ;  feo.  hat  the  «me  »ig«iflc«uoi 
*  WhxB  qaoution  is  also  made  in  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew."     ^  these  pleasant  days :  in  f.  e.     *  Not  in  the  quanc. 
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I  Bead.  If  it  do,  you  shall  have  a  dozen  of  coshions 
liin ;  you  hare  hut  eleven  now.  Come,  I  charge  you 
^b  go  with  me,  for  the  man  ia  dead,  that  you  and 
fi^ol  beat  among  you. 

Dd.  1  '11  tell  thee  what,  thou  thin  man  in  a  censer,  I 
will  baTO  you  as  soundly  swinged  for  this, — ^you  hlue- 
iKile  rogue !  you  filthy  famished  correctioner !  If 
y»a  be  not  swinged,  I  '11  forswear  half-kirties. 

1  Bead.  Come,  oome,  you  she  knight-errant,  come. 
'   Hosl.  0  God,  that  right  should  thus  overcome  might ! 
Wr }.  of  sttfierance  comes  ease. 

M.  Come,  you  rogue,  oome :  hring  me  to  a  justice. 

Hod.  Ay ;  come,  you  starved  blood-hound. 

M.  Goodman  death  !  goodman  bones  ! 

iM.  Thou  atomy  thou. 

M  Come,  you  thin  things  oome,  you  rascal ! 

1  Bead,  Very  well.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — A  public  Place  near  Westminster  Abbey. 
Enter  two  Grooms,  strewing  Rushes, 

1  Groom.  More  rushes,  more  rashes  ! 

2  Gronm.  The  trumpets  have  sounded  twice. 

]  Groom.  It  will  be  two  o'clock  ere  they  come  from 
ibe  coronation.     Despatch,  despatch.  [Exeunt  Grooms.^ 
£ft^  Falstatf,  Shallow,  Pistol,  Bardolph,  and  the 
Page. 
Fal  Stand  here  by  me,  master  Robert  Shallow ;  I 
▼ill  make  the  king  do  you  grace.   I  will  leer  upon  him, 
IS  be  eoroes  by,  and  do  but  mark  the  countenance  that 
te  will  sire  me. 
Pi<.  God  bless  thy  lungs,  good  knight. 
Fd.  Come  here,   Pistol ;    stand   behind   me. — [To 
Shallow.]  0 !  if  I  had  had  time  to  have  made  new 
liveries,  1  woald  have  bestowed  the  thousand  pound  I 
l>'»fTowed  of  you.     But  't  is  no  matter :  this  poor  show 
doth  better :  this  doth  infer  the  zeal  I  had  to  see  him. 
Skal.  It  doth  so. 

Fal.  It  ship's  my  earnestness  of  affection. 
Pt4.  It  doth  so. 
Fal  My  devotion. 
Fist.  It  doth,  it  doth,  it  doth. 
Fal  As  it  were,  to  ride  day  and  night ;  and  not  to 
^''lil^rate,  not  to  remember,  not  to  have  patience  to 
^•fi  me. 
Shal  It  is  most  certain. 

Fal.  But  to  stand  stained  with  ♦ravel,  and  sweating 
»ilh  desire  to  see  him :  thinking  of  nothing  else ; 
p'lttisg  all  affairs  else  in  oblivion,  as  if  there  were 
iK>^h:ng  else  to  be  done  but  to  see  him. 

Pi^.  'T  is  semper  idern^  for  absque  hoe  nihil  est,  'T  is 
»11  in  every  part. 
vW.  'T 15  so,  indeed. 

Ptrt.  My  knight,  I  will  inflame  thy  nobler  liver, 
And  make  thee  ra^e. 

Thy  Doll,  and  Helen  of  thy  noble  thoughts, 
l5  in  ba^e  durance,  and  contagious  prison ; 
Hwra  thither 

By  most  mechanical  and  dirty  hand  : —  [onake, 

Rouse  op  revenge  from  ebon  den  with  fell  Alecto^s 
For  Doll  is  in  ;  Pistol  speaks  nought  but  truth. 
Fal.  I  will  deliver  her. 

[Shotits  within,  and  trumpets  sound. 
Put.  There  roaPd   the  sea,  and    trumpet-clangor 
M>unds. 


King.  My  lord  chief  justice,  speak  to  that  vain  man. 

Ch.  Just.  Have  you  your  wits  ?  know  you  what  H  ifl 
you  speak? 

Fal.  My  king  !  my  Jove  '  I  speak  to  thee,  my  heart ' 

King.  I  know  thee  not,  old  man :  fal.  to  thy  prayers 
How  ill  white  Lairs  become  a  fool,  and  jester  ! 
I  have  long  dream'd  of  such  a  kind  of  man, 
So  surfeit-swell'd,  so  old,  and  so  profane ; 
But,  being  awake,  I  do  despise  my  dream. 
Make  less  thy  body,  hence,  and  more  thy  grace , 
Leave  gormandizing ;  know,  the  grave  doth  gape 
For  thee  thrice  wider  than  for  other  men, 
Reply  not  to  me  with  a  fool-born  jest : 
Presume  not  that  I  am  the  thing  I  was ; 
For  God  doth  know,  so  shall  the  world  perceive, 
That  I  have  tum'd  away  my  former  self: 
So  will  I  those  that  kept  me  company. 
When  thou  dost  hear  I  am  as  I  have  been, 
Approach  me,  and  thou  shalt  be  as  thou  wast. 
The  tutor  and  the  feeder  of  my  riots  : 
Till  then,  I  banish  thee,  on  pain  of  death,' 
As  I  have  done  the  rest  of  my  misleaders, 
Not  to  oome  near  our  person  by  ten  mile. 
For  competence  of  life  I  will  allow  you, 
That  lack  of  means  enforce  you  not  to  evil; 
And  as  we  hear  you  do  reform  yourselves, 
We  will,  according  to  your  strength  and  qualities, 
Give  you  advancement. — Be  it  your  charge,  my  lord. 
To  see  performed  the  tenor  of  our  word. — 
Set  on.  [Exetint  King  and  his  Train. 

Fal.  Master  Shallow,  I  owe  you  a  thousand  pound. 

Shal.  Ay.  marry,  sir  John  ;  which  I  beseech  you  to 
let  me  have  home  with  me. 

Fal.  That  can  hardly  be,  master  Shallow.  Do  not 
you  grieve  at  this  *  I  shall  be  sent  for  in  private  to 
him.  Look  you,  he  must  seem  thus  to  the  world. 
Fear  not  your  advancement ',  I  will  be  the  man  yet 
that  shall  make  you  great. 

Shal.  I  cannot  perceive  how,  unless  you  should  give 
me  your  doublet,  and  stuff  me  out  with  straw.  I 
beseech  you,  good  sir  John,  let  me  have  five  hundred 
of  my  thousand. 

Fal.  Sir,  T  will  be  as  good  as  my  word :  this  that 
you  heard  was  but  a  colour. 

Shal.  A  colour,  I  fear,  that  you  will  die  in,  sir  John. 

Fal.  Fear  no  colours :  go  with  me  to  dinner.     Come, 
lieutenant  Pistol; — come,  Bardolph. — I  shall  be  sent 
for  soon  at  night. 
Re-enter  Prince  John,  the  Chief  Justice,  Officers,  ^c. 

Ch.  Just.  Go,  carry  sir  John  Falstaff  to  the  Fleet 
Take  all  his  company  along  with  him. 

Fal.  My  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

Ch.  Just.  I  cannot  now  speak  :  I  will  hear  you  soon« 
Take  them  away. 

Pist.  Se  fortuna  me  tormetita,  il  sperare  me  contenta, 

S Exeunt  Fal.  Shal.  Pist.  Bard.  Page,  and  Officers, 
'.  John.  I  like  this  fair  proceeding  of  the  king's. 
He  hath  intent,  his  wonted  followers 
Shall  all  be  very  well  provided  for  j 
But  all  are  banish'd,  till  their  conversationa 
Appear  more  wise  and  modest  to  the  world. 

Ch.  Just.  And  so  they  are. 

P.  John.  The  king  hath  call'd  his  parliament,  my  lord. 

Ch.  Just.  He  hath. 

P.  John.  I  vrill  lay  odds,  that,  ere  tlfls  year  expirOi 


^h^er  King  and  his  Train,  including  the  Chief  Justice. 
FaJ.  God  Fave  thy  grace,  king  Hal  !  my  royal  Hal !  We  bear  our  civil  swords,  and  native  fire, 
Pitt.  The  heavens  thee  guard  and  keep,  most  royal  As  far  as  France.    I  heard  a  bird  so  sing, 

imp  of  fame  !  i  Whose  music,  to  my  thinking,  pleas'd  the  king. 


Fal.  God  save  thee,  my  sweet  boy  ! 


[  Gome,  will  you  hence  ? 


[Exeiml 


!■  tlie  qaarto  ttd.,  th«  king  and  Yum  train  h«ra  pun  aeroti  the  sti^ 
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EPILOGUE, 

BY  ONB  THAT  OAN  DANCKB.' 


First  my  fear,  then  my  courtesy,  last  my  speech. 
My  fear  is  your  displeasure,  my  courtesy  my  duty,  and 
my  speech  to  beg  your  paixlons.  If  you  look  for  a 
good  speech^  now,  you  undo  me ;  for  what  I  have  to 
say,  is  of  mme  own  making,  and  what  indeed  I  should 
say,  will,  I  doubt,  prove  mine  ovm  marring.  But  to 
the  purpose,  and  so  to  the  venture. — Be  it  known  to 
you,  (as  it  is  very  well)  I  was  lately  here  in  the  end  of 
a  displeasing  play,  to  pray  your  patience  for  it,  and  to 
promise  you  a  better.  I  did  mean,  indeed,  to  pay  you 
with  this ;  which,  if,  like  an  ill  venture,  it  come  un- 
luckily home,  I  break,  and  you,  my  gentle  creditors, 
lose.  Here,  I  promised  you,  I  would  be,  and  here  I 
commit  my  body  to  your  mercies :  bate  me  some,  and 
I  will  pay  you  some ;  and,  aa  most  debtors  do,  promise 
you  infinitely. 

If  my  tongue  cannot  entreat  you  to  acquit  me,  will 

>  TImm  woHs  sn  Botin  £.  •.     ■  Not  i»  t.  •  I 


you  command  me  to  use  my  legs  ?  and  yet  that  wew 
but  light  payment,  to  dance  out  of  your  debt ;  but  « 
good  conscience  will  make  any  pofsibie  satisfaction,  ar4 
so  will  I.  All  the  gentlewomen  here  have  forgiven 
me ;  if  the  gentlemen  will  not  then  the  gentlemen  da 
not  agree  with  the  gentlewomen,  which  wa«  never  seen 
before  in  such  an  assembly. 

One  word  more,  1  beseech  you.  If  yon  be  not  too 
much  cloyed  with  fat  meat,  our  humble  author  will; 
continue  the  story,  with  sir  John  in  it,  and  make  you 
merry  with  fair  Katharine  of  France  ;  where,  for  any 
thing  I  know.  Falstaff  shall  die  of  a  sweat,  unless  already 
he  be  killea  with  your  hard  opinions ;  for  OJdcastle 
died  a  martyr,  and  this  is  not  the  m^i.  My  tongiio 
is  weary ;  when  my  legs  are  too,  I  will  bid  you  good 
night :  and  so  kneel  down  before  you  ;  but,  indeed,  to 
pray  for  the  queen.  [Eml  taiik  a  dnft* 


KING    HENRY   Y. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Kwo  Hkkrt  thi  Firra. 

D«JK  OF  Bedford,         |  ^*^*"  ^  *^®  ^"^• 

DuKJB  OF  ExETKR,  UdcIo  to  tho  King. 

DuKC  OF  York,  CousIb  to  the  King. 

Earls  of  Salisbury,  Wrsthorrland,  and  War- 
wick . 

Archbishop  of  Cantbrbcrt.    Bishop  of  Ely. 

Earl  of  Cambridob,      ) 

Lord  Scroop,  >  Conspirators. 

Sir  Thomas  Grkt,         ) 

Sir  Thomas  Erpikoram,  Gowbr,  Flubllen, 
ItIacmorris,  Jamt,  Officers  in  King  Henry's 
army. 

Batjcs,  Coitrt,  Willums,  Soldiers. 


Pistol,  Ntm,  Bardolph. 

Boy,  Servant  to  them.    A  Herald. 

Chorus. 

Charles  the  Sixth,  King  of  France. 

Lewis,  the  Dauphin. 

Dukes  of  Burgundy,  Orleans,  and  Bourbon. 

The  Constable  of  France. 

Rambures,  and  Grandprb,  French  Lords. 

MoNTJOY.     A  French  Herald. 

Governor  of  Harfleor.    Amhsssadors  to  England 

Isabel,  Queen  of  France. 
Katharine,  Daughter  of  Charles  and  Isabel 
Alice,  a  Lady  attending  on  the  Princess. 
Mrs.  Quickly,  a  Hostess. 


Lords,  Ladies,  Officers,  French  and  English  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  Attendants. 
The  SCENE  in  England,  and  in  France. 


CHORUS. 


Enter  Chorus,  as  Prologue} 


0.  for  a  muse  of  fire,  that  would  ascend 
The  brightest  heaven  of  invention  ! 
A  kingdom  for  a  stage,  princes  to  act, 
And  monarehs  to  behold  the  swelling  scene  ! 
Then  should  the  warlike  Harry,  like  himself, 
Awume  the  port  of  Mars ;  and  at  his  heels, 
b^ashM  in  like  honnds,  should  famine,  sword,  and  fire. 
Crouch  for  employment.    But  pardon,  gentles  all. 
The  flat  nnraised  spirit  that  hath  dar'd. 
On  this  xmworthy  scaflfold,  to  bring  forth 
So  great  an  object :  can  this  cockpit  hold 
The  vasty  fields  of  France?  or  may  we  cram 
Within  this  wooden  C  the  very  casques. 
That  did  affiright  the  air  at  Agincourt  ? 
O !  paidon,  sinee  a  crooked  figure  may 
Attest  in  little  place  a  million; 


And  let  us,  cyphers  to  this  great  accompf, 

On  your  imaginary  forces  work. 

Suppose,  within  the  girdle  of  these  walls 

Are  now  confinM  two  mighty  monarchies, 

Whose  high  upreared  and  abutting  fronts 

The  perilous,  narrow  ocean  parts  asunder. 

Piece  out  our  imperfections  with  your  thoughts ; 

Into  a  thousand  parts  divide  one  man. 

And  make  imaginary  puissance : 

Think,  when  we  talk  of  horses,  that  you  see  them 

Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth: 

For  H  is  your  thoughts  that  now  must  deck  our  kings, 

Carry  them  here  and  there,  jumping  o'er  times, 

Turning  th'  accomplishment  of  many  years 

Into  an  hour-glass :  for  the  which  ••upply, 

Admit  me  chorus  to  this  history ; 

Who,  prologue-like,  your  humble  patience  pray, 

Gently  to  hear,  kindly  to  judge,  our  play." 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. — London.     An  Antechamber  in  the  King's 
Palace. 
Enter  ike  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  of 
Ely. 
Cant,  My  lord,  I  '11  tell  yon,  that  self  bill  is  urg'd. 
Which  in  th'  eleventh  year  of  ihe  last  king's  reign 
Was  like,  and  had  indeed  against  us  pass'd, 
But  that  the  sesunbling*  and  unquiet  time 
Did  push  it  oat  of  farther  question. 


Ely.  But  how,  my  lord,  shall  we  resist  it  now? 

Cant.  It  must  be  thought  on.    If  it  pass  against  \ 
We  lose  the  better  half  of  our  possessions ; 
For  all  the  temporal  lands,  which  men  devout 
By  testament  have  given  to  the  church. 
Would  they  strip  from  us ;  being  valued  thus,— > 
As  much  as  would  maintain,  to  the  king's  honouTi 
Full  fifteen  earls,  and  fifteen  hundred  fcoights, 
Six  thousand  and  two  hundred  good  esquires ; 
And,  to  relief  of  lazais,  and  weak  age. 


I  Tke  wwls,  as  ProUgus :  not  In  f.  e. 
•St  pnmtmd  iB  the  &Uo.     «  SemmkUmg. 


*  Th*  Olob«  Theatre,  wharo  the  play  wai  probably  fint  toted. 
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Of  indigent  faint  souls,  past  corporal  toil, 

A  hundred  alms-houses,  right  well  supplied ; 

And  to  the  coffers  of  the  king  beside, 

A  thousand  pounds  by  the  year.     Thus  runs  the  bill. 

Ely.  This  would  drink  deep. 

Cant.  'T  would  drink  the  cup  and  all. 

Ely.  But  what  prevention? 

Cant.  The  king  is  full  of  grace,  and  fair  regard. 

Ely.  And  a  true  lover  of  the  holy  church. 

Cant.  The  courses  of  his  youth  promised  it  not. 
The  breath  no  sooner  left  his  father's  body, 
Rut  that  his  wildness,  mortified  in  him, 
SeemM  to  die  too :  yea,  at  that  very  moment, 
Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whippM  the  offending  Adam  out  of  him, 
Leaving  his  body  as  a  paradise, 
T'  envelop  and  contain  celestial  spirits. 
Never  was  such  a  sudden  scholar  made : 
Never  came  reformation  in  a  flood. 
With  such  a  heady  current,*  scouring  faults; 
Nor  never  Hydra-headed  wilfulness 
So  soon  did  lose  his  seat,  and  all  at  once, 
As  in  this  king. 

Ely.  We  are  blessed  in  the  change. 

Cant.  Hear  him  but  reason  in  divinity, 
And,  all-admiring,  with  an  inward  wish 
Vou  would  desire  the  king  were  made  a  prelate : 
Hear  him  debate  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
You  would  say.  it  hath  been  all-in-all  his  study : 
List  his  discourse  of  war,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  fearful  battle  rendered  you  in  music : 
Turn  him  to  any  cause  of  policy, 
The  Gordian  knot  of  it  he  will  unloose, 
Familiar  as  his  garter  ;  that,  when  he  speaks, 
The  air,  a  chartered  libertine,  is  still, 
And  the  mute  wonder  lurketh  in  men's  ears, 
To  steal  his  sweet  and  honeyed  sentences ; 
So  that  the  art  and  practice  part  of  life 
Must  be  the  mistress  to  this  theoric : 
Which  is  a  wonder,  how  his  grace  should  glean  it, 
Since  his  addiction  was  to  courses  vain ; 
His  companies  unletter'd.  rude,  and  shallow ; 
His  hours  fill'd  up  with  riots,  banquets,  sports ; 
And  never  noted  in  him  any  study, 
Any  retirement,  any  sequestration 
From  open  haunts  and  popularity. 

Ely.  The  strawberry  grows  underneath  the  nettle, 
And  wholesome  berries  thrive  and  ripen  best, 
Neighboured  by  fruit  of  baser  quality : 
And  so  the  prince  obscur'd  his  contemplation 
Under  the  veil  of  wildness  ;  which,  no  doubt, 
Grew  like  the  summer  grass,  fastest  by  nighl^ 
Unseen,  yet  crcscive  in  his  faculty. 

Cani.  It  must  be  so ;  for  miracles  are  ceas'd, 
And  tlierefore  we  must  needs  admit  the  means, 
How  things  are  perfected. 

Ely.  But,  my  good  lord, 

How  now  for  mitigation  of  this  bill 
Urg'd  by  the  commons  ?    Doth  his  majesty 
[ncline  to  it,  or  no  ? 

Cant,  He  seems  indifferent. 

Or  rather,  swaying  more  upon  our  part, 
Than  cherishing  th'  exhibiters  against  us ; 
For  I  have  made  an  offer  to  his  majesty, — 
Upon  our  spiritual  convocation. 
And  in  regard  of  causes  now  in  hand. 
Which  I  have  open'd  to  his  grace  at  large. 
As  touching  France, — to  give  a  greater  sum 
T*ian  ever  at  one  time  the  clergy  yet 


Did  to  his  predeoesflors  part  withal. 

Ely.  How  did  this  offer  seem  receiv'd,  my  lord  ? 

Cant.  With  good  acceptance  of  his  majesty ; 
Save,  that  there  was  not  time  enough  to  hear 
(As,  I  perceiv'd,  his  grace  would  fain  have  done) 
The  severals,  and  unhidden  passages 
Of  his  true  titles  to  some  certain  dukedoms, 
And,  generally,  to  the  crown  and  seat  of  France 
Deriv'd  from  Edward,  his  great  grandfather. 

Ely.  What  waa  th'  impediment  that  broke  this  off? 

Cant.  The  French  ambassador  upon  that  iLstani 
Grav'd  audience ;  and  the  hour,  I  think,  is  oome, 
To'eive  him  hearing.     Is  it  four  o'clock  ? 

Ely.  It  is. 

Cant.  Then  go  We  in,  to  know  his  embany, 
Which  I  could  with  a  ready  gue&s  declare, 
Before  the  Frenchman  speak  a  word  of  it. 

Ely.  I  '11  wait  upon  you,  and  I  long  to  hear  it.  [Exe^ml 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.  A  Room  of  State  in  the  Same 
Enter  King  Henry,  Gloster,  Bedford,  Exeter. 

Warwick,  Westmoreland,  and  Attendants. 
K.  Hen.  Where  is  my  gracious  lord  of  CanterbnrT'l 
Ejce.  Not  here  in  presence. 

K.  Hen.  Send  for  him,  good  uncle 

West.  Shall  we  call  the  ambassador,  my  liege  ?* 
K.  Hen.  Not  yet,  my  cousin :  we  would  be  nisolv'd, 
Before  we  hear  him,  of  some  things  of  w^eight, 
That  task  our  thoughts,  concerning  us  and  France. 
Enter  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Bishop  of 
Ely. 
Cant.  God,  and  his  angels,  guard  your  aaered  throne. 
And  make  yon  long  become  it ! 

K.  Hen.  Sure,  we  thank  ym 

My  learned  lord,  we  pray  you  to  proceed, 
And  justly  and  religiously  unfold, 
Why  the  law  Salique,  that  they  have  in  France, 
Or  should,  or  should  not,  bar  us  in  our  claim. 
And  God  forbid,  my  dear  and  faithful  lord, 
That  you  should  fashion,  wrest,  or  bow  your  reading. 
Or  nicely  charge  your  understanding  soul, 
With  op<>>ning  titles  miscreate,  whose  right 
Suits  not  in  native  colours  with  the  truth ; 
For  God  doth  know,  how  many,  now  in  health, 
Shall  drop  their  blood  in  approbation 
Of  what  your  reverence  shall  incite  us  to. 
Therefore,  take  heed  how  you  impawn  our  penon, 
How  you  awake  our  sleeping  sword  of  war : 
We  charge  you  in  the  name  of  God,  take  heed ; 
For  never  two  such  kingdoms  did  contend, 
Without  much  fall  of  blood ;  whose  guiltless  drop^ 
Are  every  one  a  woe.  a  sore  complaint, 
'Gainst  him  whose  wrongs  give  edge  unto  the  swords 
That  make  such  waste  in  brief  mortality. 
Under  this  conjuration,  speak,  my  lord. 
And  we  will  hear,  note,  and  believe  in  heart, 
That  what  you  speak  is  in  your  eon&aenee  wash'd. 
As  pure  as  sin  with  baptism. 

Cant.  Then  hear  me,  gracious  soyereign,  and  )oo 
peers. 
That  owe  yourselves,  your  lives,  and  services, 
To  this  imperial  throne. — There  is  no  bar 
To  make  against  your  highness'  claim  to  France, 
But  this,  which  they  produce  from  Pharamond, — 
In  terram  Salicam  tMiIieres  n^  suuedantj 
^^  No  woman  shall  succeed  in  Salique  land." 
Which  Salique  land  the  French  ux^ustly  gisMB^ 
To  be  the  realm  of  France,  and  Pharamond 
The  founder  of  this  law.  and  female  bar* 


^  8c  the  second  folio ;  the  first :  earrene*      *  In  the  quartos,  the  pl&y  oomi»*neee  here. 
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Th  their  o^n  anthore  faithfully  affirm, 

That  the  laud  Saliqne  is  in  Germany, 

Brtv^een  the  floods  of  Sala  and  of  Elbe ; 

Wliere  Charles  the  great,  having  subdued  the  Saxons, 

Ti.-re  left  behind  and  settled  certain  French; 

Wbo,  holding  in  disdain  the  German  women 

F.r  »me  dishonest  manners  of  their  life, 

F>ubhshM  then  this  law. — ^to  wit,  no  female 

Sh  iiM  be  inheritrix  in  Salique  land  : 

Wiicb  Saiique,  as  I  said,  Hwixt  Elbe  and  Sala, 

h  St  ihis  day  in  Germany  callM  Mei^en. 

Ti- n  doth  it  well  appear,  the  Salique  law 

W45  not  devised  for  the  realm  of  France ; 

NtT  did  the  French  possess  the  Salique  land 

V::n\  fou.  hundred  one  and  twenty  years 

AitiT  defunction  of  king  Pharamond, 

M!y  supposed  the  founder  of  this  law; 

Wbo  died  within  the  year  of  our  redemption 

Foar  hundred  twenty-six,  and  Charles  the  great 

Soldued  the  Saxons,  and  did  seat  the  French 

ft^Tond  the  river  Sala  in  th«3  year 

K.jht  hundred  five.     Besides,  their  writers  say, 

K.ns  Pepin,  which  deposed  Childerick, 

D.fi.  as  heir  general,  being  defcended 

Ot  Blithild.  which  was  daughter  to  king  Clothair, 

Make  claim  and  title  to  the  crown  of  France. 

H'.Lih  Capet  also, — ^who  usurped  the  crown 

Oi  Charles  the  duke  of  Lorain,  role  heir  male 

0:  the  true  line  and  rtock  of  Charles  the  great,^- 

To  found'  his  title  with  some  shows  of  truth, 

Tboush,  in  pure  truth,  it  was  corrupt  and  naught, 

Converd  himself  as  th^  heir  to  the  lady  Lingare, 

Diu?hter  to  Charlemain,  w^ho  was  the  son 

To  Lewis  the  emperor,  and  Lewis  the  son 

0  Chariea  the  great.     Also  king  Lewis  the  tenth, 
\Mio  was  sole  heir  to  the  usurper  Capet, 

Toil  Id  not  keep  quiet  in  his  conscience, 

\V«.*arins  the  crown  of  France,  till  satisfied 

H'cit  tair  Queen  Isabel,  his  grandmother, 

Wa>  lineal  of  the  lady  Ermengare, 

Djushter  to  Charles  the  foresaid  duke  of  Lorain : 

Rv  the  which  marriage  the  line  of  Charles  the  great 

Wj.^  reunited  to  the  crown  of  France. 

S>>  Umt  as  clear  as  is  the  summer's  sun, 

kina  Pepin's  title,  and  Hugh  Capet's  claim, 

KiTiz  Lewis  his  satisfaction,  all  appear 

To  hold  in  right  and  title  of  the  female. 

So  do  the  kinzs  of  France  unto  this  day, 

llowbeit  they  would  hold  up  this  Salique  law. 

To  bar  your  highness  claiming  from  the  femide ; 

A 'id  rather  choose  to  hide  them  in  a  net, 

l^.'^n  amply  to  imbare'  their  crooked  titles 

1  fiirp'd  from  you  and  your  progenitors. 

K.  Hen.  May  I  with  right  and  conscience  make  this 
claim? 

Cani.  The  sin  upon  my  head,  dread  sovereign ; 
Fnr  in  the  book  of  Numbers  is  it  writ, 
Wben  the  man  dies,  let  the  inheritance 
D».->cend  unto  the  daughter.    Gracious  lord. 
Stand  for  your  own :  unwind  your  bloody  flag ; 
Lx>k  back  into  your  mighty  ancestors : 
(>o,  rev  dread  lord,  to  your  great  grandsire's  tomb, 
F'"n  v»hom  you  claim;  invoke  his  warlike  spirit, 
A 'id  your  great  uncle's,  Edward  the  black  prince, 
Who  on  the  French  ground  play'd  a  tragedy, 
Uatdng  defeat  on  the  full  power  of  France, 
^Vijiles  his  most  mighty  father  on  a  hill 
^tond  smiling,  to  behold  his  lion's  whelp 
Forage  in  blood  of  French  nobility, 


O  noble  English  !  that  could  entertain 
With  half  their  forces  the  full  pride  of  France, 
And  let  another  half  stand  laughing  by, 
All  out  of  work,  and  cold  for  action. 

Ely.  Awake  remembrance  of  these  valiant  dead, 
And  with  your  puissant  arm  renew  their  feats. 
You  are  their  heir,  you  sit  upon  their  throne; 
The  blood  and  courage,  that  reno>;v^ed  them. 
Runs  in  your  veins ;  and  my  thrice-puissant  liege 
Is  in  the  very  May-morn  of  his  youth, 
Ripe  for  exploits,  and  mighty  enterprises. 

Exe.  Your  brother  kings,  and  monarchs  of  the  earth, 
Do  all  expect  that  you  should  rouse  yourself. 
As  did  the  former  lions  of  your  blood.  | 

West.  They  know  your  grace  hath  cause,  and  means, 
and  might; 
So  hath  your  highness : — ^never  king  of  England 
Had  nobles  richer,  and  more  loyal  subjects, 
Whose  hearts  have  left  their  bodies  here  in  England, 
And  lie  pavilion'd  in  the  fields  of  France. 

Cant.  0 !  let  their  bodies  follow,  my  dear  liege, 
With  blood,  and  sword,  and  fire,  to  win  your  right : 
In  aid  whereof,  we  of  the  spiritualty 
Will  raise  your  highness  such  a  mighty  sum. 
As  never  did  the  clergy  at  one  time 
Bring  in  to  any  of  your  ancestors. 

K.  Hen.  We  must  not  only  arm  t'  invade  the  Frendi, 
But  lay  down  our  proportions  to  defend 
Against  the  Scot ;  who  will  make  road  upon  us 
With  all  advantages. 

Cant.  They  of  those  marches,  gracious  sovereign. 
Shall  be  a  wall  sufficient  to  defend 
Our  inland  from  the  pilfering  borderers. 

K.  Hen,  We  do  not  mean  the  coursing  snatchers 
only. 
But  fear  the  main  intendment  of  the  Scot, 
Who  hath  been  still  a  greedy'  neighbour  to  us : 
For  you  shall  read,  that  my  great  grandfather 
Never  went  with  his  forces  into  France, 
But  that  the  Scot  on  his  unfurnish'd  kingdom 
Came  pouring,  like  the  tide  into  a  breach. 
With  ample  and  brim  fulness  of  his  force; 
Galling  the  gleaned  land  with  hot  essays, 
Girding  with  grievous  siege  castles  and  towns ; 
That  England,  being  empty  of  defence, 
Hath  shook,  and  trembled  at  th'  ill  neighbourhood. 

Cant.  She  hath  been  then  more  fear'd  than  hann'd, 
my  liege ; 
For  hear  her  but  exampled  by.  herself : 
When  all  her  chivalry  hath  been  in  France, 
And  she  a  mourning  widow  of  her  nobles. 
She  hath  herself  not  only  well  defended, 
But  taken,  and  impounded  as  a  stray, 
The  king  of  Scots ;  whom  she  did  send  to  France 
To  fill  king  Edward's  train*  with  prisoner  kings. 
And  make  their*  chronicle  as  rich  with  praise, 
As  is  the  ooze  and  bottom  of  the  sea 
With  sunken  wreck  and  sumless  treasuries. 

West.  But  there  's  a  saying,  very  old  and  true  •  - 
"  If  that  you  will  France  win. 
Then  with  Scotland  first  begin :" 
For  once  the  eagle,  England,  being  in  prey, 
To  her  unguarded  nest  the  weasel,  Scot, 
Comes  sneaking,  and  so  sucks  her  princely  eggs , 
Playing  the  mouse  in  absence  of  the  cat. 
To  tear  and  havoo  more  than  she  can  eat. 

Exe.  It  follows  then,  the  cat  must  stay  at  home . 
Yet  that  is  not*  a  orush'd  necessity. 
Since  we  have  locks  to  safeguard  necessaries, 


^  tmi  :  in  f  •.      '  imbax :  in  folio.       fiddy :  in  1  •.     ^  tami$ :  in  f.  •.     •  70111 ;  in  quArto.     *  but :  in  f.  •. 
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And  pretty  traps  to  catch  the  petty  thieves. 

While  that  the  armed  hand  doth^ fight  abroad, 

Th'  advised  head  defends  itself  at  home : 

For  government,  though  high,  and  low,  and  lower, 

Put  into  parts,  doth  keep  in  one  consent, 

Congreoing  in  a  full  and  natural  close, 

Like  music. 

Cant,  Therefore  doth  heaven  divide 

The  state  of  man  in  divers  functions, 
Setting  endeavour  in  continual  motion;  , 

To  which  is  fixed,  a«,an  aim  or  butt, 
Obedience :  for  so  work  the  honey  bees. 
Creatures  that  by  a  rule  in  nature  teach 
The  art  of  order  to  a  peopled  kingdom : 
They  have  a  king,  and  officers  of  state  ;* 
Where  some,  like  magistrates,  correct  at  home^ 
Others,  like  merchants,  venture  trade  abroad, 
Othtrs,  like  soldiers,  armed  in  their  stings, 
Make  boot  upon  the  summer's  velvet  buds ; 
Which  pillage  they  with  merry  march  bring  home 
To  the  tent-royal  of  their  emperor : 
Who,  busied  in  his  majesty,  surveys 
The  singing  masons  building  roofs  of  gold, 
The  civil  citizens  kneading  up  the  honey, 
The  poor  mechanic  porters  crowding  in 
Their  heavy  burdens  at  his  narrow  gate, 
The  sad-ey'd  justice,  with  his  surly  hum, 
Delivering  o'er  to  executors  pale 
The  lazy  yawning  drone.     I  this  infer, — 
That  many  things,  having  full  reference 
To  one  consent,  may  work  contrariously ; 
As  many  arrows,  loosed  several  ways, 
Come  to  one  mark ;  as  many  ways  unite  ;■ 
As  many  fresh  streams  meet  in  one  salt  sea ; 
As  many  lines  close  in  the  dial's  center ; 
So  may  a  thousand  actions,  once  afoot, 
End  in  one  purpose,  and  be  all  well  borne 
Without  defeat.    Therefore,  to  France,  my  liege. 
Divide  your  happy  England  into  four ; 
Whereof  take  you  one  quarter  into  France, 
And  you  withal  shall  make  all  Gallia  shake. 
If  we,  with  thrice  such  powers  left  at  home, 
Cannot  defend  our  own  doors  from  the  dog, 
Let  us  be  worried,  and  our  nation  lose 
The  name  of  hardiness,  and  policy. 

K.  Hen.  Call  in  the  messengers  sent  from  the  Dau- 
phin. [Exit  an  Attendant. 
Now  are  we  well  resolv'd :  and,  by  God's  help, 
And  yours,  the  noble  sinews  of  our  power, 
France  being  ours,  we  '11  bend  it  to  our  awe, 
Or  break  it  all  to  pieces :  or  there  we  '11  sit, 
Ruling  in  large  and  ample  empery. 
O'er  France,  and  all  her  almost  kingly  dukedoms. 
Or  lay  these  bones  in  an  unworthy  urn, 
Tombless,  with  no  remembrance  over  them : 
Either  our  history  shall,  with  a  full  mouth. 
Speak  freely  of  our  acts,  or  else  our  grave, 
Like  Turkish  mute,  shall  have  a  tongueless  month, 
N  »t  worshipp'd  with  a  waxen  epitaph. 

Enter  Ambassadors  of  France, 
Now  are  we  well  prepar'd  to  know  the  pleasure 
Of  our  fair  cousin  Dauphin ;  for,  we  hear. 
Your  greeting  is  from  him,  not  from  the  king. 

Amb.  May 't  please  your  majesty,  to  give  ns  leave 
Freely  to  render  what  we  have  in  charge; 
Or  shall  we  sparingly  show  you  far  off. 
The  Dauphin's  meaning,  and  our  embassy? 

K.  Hen.  We  are  no  tyrant,  but  a  Christian  king. 


Unto  whose  grace  our  passion  is  as  subject, 
As  are  our  wretches  fetter'd  in  our  prisons ; 
Therefore,  with  frank  and  with  uncurbed  plaiimeM, 
Tell  UB  the  Dauphin's  mind. 

Amb.  Thus  then,  in  I'ew. 

Your  highness,  lately  sending  into  France, 
Did  claim  some  certain  dukedoms,  in  the  right 
Of  your  great  predecessor,  Edward  third. 
In  answer  of  which  claim,  the  prince  our  master 
Says,  that  you  savour  too  much  of  your  youth, 
And  bids  you  be  advis'd,  there  's  nought  in  France 
That  can  be  with  a  nimble  galliard  won : 
You  cannot  revel  into  dukedoms  there. 
He  therefore  sends  you,  meeter  for  your  spirit 
This  tun  of  treasure ;  and,  in  lieu  of  this.  \Snmring  it. 
Desires  you,  let  the  dukedoms,  that  you  claim. 
Hear  no  more  of  you.     This  the  Dauphin  speaks. 

K.  Hen.  What  treasure,  uncle? 

Exe.  Tennis-balls,  my  liege.     [Opening  it* 

K.  Hen.  We  are  glad  the  Dauphin  is  so  pleaaant 
with  us. 

His  present,  and  your  pains,  we  thank  you  for : 
When  we  have  match'd  our  rackets  to  these  balls, 
We  will,  in  France,  by  God's  grace,  play  a  set, 
Shall  strike  his  father's  crown  into  the  hazard. 
Tell  him,  he  hath  made  a  match  with  such  a  wrangler, 
That  all  the  courts  of  France  will  be  disturb'd 
With  chases.*     And  we  understand  him  well, 
How  he  comes  o'er  us  with  our  wilder  days, 
Not  measuring  what  use  we  made  of  them. 
We  never  valu'd  this  poor  scat  of  England, 
And  therefore,  living  hence,  did  give  ourself 
To  barbarous  license ;  as  't  is  ever  common. 
That  men  are  merriest  when  they  are  from  hoKA 
But  tell  the  Dauphin, — I  will  keep  my  state ; 
Be  like  a  king,  and  show  my  soul*  of  greatness, 
When  I  do  rouse  me  in  my  throne  of  France : 
For  here  I  have  laid  by  my  majesty. 
And  plodded  like  a  man  for  working  days, 
But  I  will  rise  there  with  so  full  a  glory, 
That  I  will  dazzle  all  the  eyes  of  France, 
Yea.  strike  the  Dauphin  blind  to  look  on  us. 
And  tell  the  pleasant  prince,  this  mock  of  hiii 
Hath  tum'd  his  balls  to  gun-stones ;'  and  his  soul 
Shall  stand  sore  charged  for  the  wasteful  ven^ance 
That  shall  fly  with  them :  for  many  a  thousand  widovf 
Shall  this  his  mock  mock  out  of  their  dear  hu.^^bajids ; 
Mock  mothers  from  their  sons,  mock  castles  do^-n, 
And  some  are  yet  ungotten,  and  unborn, 
That  shall  have  cause  to  curse  the  Dauphin's  soom. 
But  this  lies  all  within  the  will  of  God, 
To  whom  I  do  appeal ;  and  in  whose  name. 
Tell. you  the  Dauphin,  I  am  coming  on, 
To  venge  me  as  I  may,  and  to  put  forth 
My  rightful  hand  in  a  well  hallo w'd  cause. 
So  get  you  henoe  in  peace ;  and  tell  the  Dauphin, 
His  jest  will  savour  but  of  shallow  wit, 
When  thousands  weep,  more  than  did  laugh  at  it.— 
Convey  them  with  safe  oonduot. — ^Fare  you  well. 

[Exeunt  Ambassador$. 

Exe.  This  was  a  merry  message. 

K.  Hen,  We  hope  to  make  the  sender  blush  at  iu 
Therefore,  my  lords,  omit  no  happy  hour. 
That  may  give  furtherance  to  our  expedition ; 
For  we  have  now  no  thought  in  us  but  France, 
Save  those  to  God,  that  run  before  our  business. 
.Therefore,  let  our  proportions  for  these  wars 
Be  soon  collected,  and  all  things  thought  npon^ 
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That  may  with  seasonable*  swiftness  add 
More  feathers  to  oar  wings ;  for,  God  before, 
We  '11  ehide  this  Dauphin  at  his  father's  door. 


Therefore,  let  every  man  now  task  his  thonght, 
That  this  fair  action  may  on  foot  be  brought. 

[Exetmi 


ACT    II. 


Enter  Chorus. 


CJbf .  Now  all  the  youth  of  England  are  on  fire, 
And  silken  dalliance  in  the  wardrobe  lies : 
Now  strive*  the  armourers,  and  honour's  thought 
Reigns  solely  in  the  breast  of  every  man. 
Tbe?  sell  the  pasture  now  to  buy  the  horse ; 
Following  the  mirror  of  all  Christian  kings, 
With  winged  heels,  as  English  mercuries  : 
For  now  sits  Expectation  in  the  air ; 
And  hides  a  sword,  from  hilts  unto  the  point, 
With  crowns  imperial,  crowns,  and  coronets, 
Promis'd  to  Harry  and  his  followers. 
The  French,  advis'd  by  good  intelligence 
Of  this  most  dreadful  preparation, 
Shake  in  their  fear,  and  with  pale  policy 
Seek  to  divert  the  English  purposes. 
0  England  !  model  to  thine  inward  greatness, 
Like  little  body  with  a  mighty  heart. 
What  mightst  thou  do,  that  honour  would  thee  do. 
Were  all  thy  children  kind  and  natural. 
Bat  see  thy  fault !     France  hath  in  thee  found  out 
A  nest  of  hollow  bosoms,  which  he  fills 
With  treacherous  crowns,  and  three  corrupted  men. 
One,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge,  and  the  second, 
Henry  lord  Scroop  of  Marsham,  and  the  third, 
Sir  Thomas  Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland, 
Have,  for  the  gilt  of  France,  (0  guilt,  indeed !) 
Confirm'd  conspiracy  with  fearful  France : 
And  by  their  hands  this  grace  of  kings  must  die^ 
If  hell  and  treason  hold  their  promises. 
Ere  he  take  ship  for  France,  snd  in  Southampton. 
Linger  your  patience  on ;  and  well  digest 
Th'  abuse  of  distance,  and  so*  force  a  play. 
The  sum  is  paid ;  the  traitors  are  agreed  ; 
Tbe  king  is  set  Kt>m  London ;  and  the  scene 
U  now  transported,  gentles,  to  Southampton. 
There  is  the  playhouse  now,  there  must  you  sit. 
And  thence  to  France  shall  we  convey  you  safe. 
And  bring  yoa  back,  charming  the  narrow  leaa 
To  give  you  gentle  pass ;  for,  if  we  may. 
We  'U  not  offend  one  stomach  with  our  play. 
But,  till  the  king  come  forth,  and  not  till  then, 
Unto  Southampton  do  we  shift  our  scene.  [Exit. 

SCENE  I.— London.    Eastchei^. 
Enter  Ntm  and  Bardolph. 

Bard,  Well  met,  corporal  Nym. 

Nym.  Good  morrow,  lieutenant  Bardolph. 

Bofd.  What,  are  ancient  Pistol  and  you  friends  yet? 

Ifym.  For  my  part  I  care  not:  I  say  little;  but 
when  time  shall  serve,  there  shall  be  smites*  ;^but 
that  shall  be  as  it  may.  I  dare  not  fight :  but  I  will 
wink,  and  hold  out  mine  iron.  It  is  a  simple  one ;  but 
what  though?  it  will  toast  cheese,  and  it  will  endure 
eold  as  another  man's  sword  will ;  and  there 's  an  end.* 

JSbn/.  I  will  bestow  a  breakfast  to  make  yon  friends, 
and  we  '11  be  all  three  sworn  brothers  to  France :  4et  it 
be  so,  good  corporal  Nym. 


Njfrn.  'Faith,  I  will  live  so  long  as  I  may,  that 's  the 
certain  of  it ;  and  when  I  cannot  live  any  Ioniser,  I  will 
do  as  1  may:  that  is  ray  rest,  that  is  the  rendezvous  of 
it. 

Bard,  It  is  certain,  corporal,  that  he  is  married  to 
Nell  Quickly ;  and,  certainly,  she  did  you  wrong,  Toi 
you  were  troth-plight  to  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  tell :  things  must  be  as  they  may : 
men  may  sleep,  and  they  may  have  their  throats  about 
them  at  that^ime,  and  some  say  knives  have  edges.  It 
must  be  as  It  may:  though  patience  be  a  tired  jade*, 
yet  she  will  plod.  There  must  be  conclusions.  Well', 
I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Pistol  and  Mrs.  Quickly. 
Bard.   Here  comes  ancient  Pistol,  and  his  wife. — 
Good  corporal,  be  patient  here. — ^How  now,  mine  ho»* 
Pistol? 

Pist.  Base  tike^,  call'st  thou  me  host  ? 
Now,  by  this  hand  I  swear,  I  scorn  the  term ; 
Nor  shall  ray' Nell  keep  lodgers. 

Quick.  No,  by  ray  troth,  not  long :  for  we  cannot 
lodge  and  board  a  dozen  or  fourteen  geiitle women,  that 
live  honestly  by  the  prick  of  their  nee-lles,  but  it  will 
be  thought  we  keep  a  bawdy-house  straight.  [Nym 
draws  his  sword.]  0  well-a-day,  lady !  if  he  be  not 
hewn*  now  ! — we  shall  see  wilful  adultery  and  murder 
committed. 

Bard.  Good  lieutenant* — good  corporal,  offer  nothing 
here. 

N^.  Pish! 

Ptst.  Pish  for  thee,  Iceland  dog;  thou  prick-eared 
cur  of  Iceland  !  [Draws  kis  sword.'^* 

Quick.  Good  corporal  Nym,  show  thy  valour,  and 
put  up  your  sword. 

Nym.  Will  you  shog"  off  ?  I  would  have  you  solus.^* 
Fist.  SoluSj  egregious  dog  ?    0  viper  vile  ! 
The  solus  in  thy  most  marvellous  face ; 
The  solus  in  thy  teeth,  and  in  thy  throaty 
And  in  thy  hateful  lungs,  yea,  m  thy  maw,  perdy; 
And,  which  is  worse,  within  thy  nasty  mouth ! 
I  do  retort  the  solus  in  thy  bowels : 
For  I  can  take,  and  Pistol's  cock  is  up, 
And  flashing  fire  will  follow. 

Nym.  I  am  not  Barbason** ;  you  cannot  conjure  me. 
I  have  an  humour  to  knock  you  indifferently  well.  If 
you  grow  foul  with  me.  Pistol,  I  will  scour  you  with 
my  rapier,  as  I  may,  in  fair  terms  :  if  you  would  walk 
off,  I  -v^uld  prick  your  guts  a  little,  in  good  terras,  as 
I  may ;  and  that 's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  0  braggart  vile,  and  damned  furious  wight ! 
The  grave  doth  gape,  and  doating  death  is  near; 
Therefore  exhale.** 

Bctrd.  Hear  me;  hear  me  what  I  say:— he  thai 
strikes  the  first  stroke,  I  '11  run  him  up  to  the  hilts,  as 
I  am  a  soldier.  [Draws. 

Pist.  An  oath  of  miokle  might,  and  fury  shall  abato 
Ghre  me  thy  fist,  thy  fore-foot  to  me  give ; 
Thy  spirits  are  most  tall." 

[Pistol  and  Ntm  sheathe  their  swords.^* 
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Nym.  I  will  cut  thy  throat,  one  time  or  other,  in  fair 
tenns ;  that  is  the  humour  of  it. 

Fist  Coupe  le  gorge,  that 's  the  word? — ^I  defy  thee 
again. 

0  hound  of  Crete,  think^st  thou  my  spouse  to  get  ? 
No ;  to  the  spital  go, 

And  from  the  powdering  tub  of  infamy 
Fetch  forth  the  lazar  kite  of  Cressid's  kind, 
Doll  Tear-sheet  she  by  name,  and  her  espouse : 

1  have,  and  I  will  hold,  the  quondam  Quickly 
For  tlie  only  she ;  and — fauca^  there  's  enough.' 

Enter  the  Boy. 

Boy.  Mine  host  Pistol^  you  must  come  to  my  master, 
and  your*  hoptess. — He  is  very  sick,  and  would  to  bed. 
— Good  Bardolph,  put  thy  face  between  his  sheets, 
and  do  the  office  of  a  warming-pan :  'faith,  he 's  very 
ill.  • 

Bard.  Away,  you  rogue. 

Quick.  By  my  troth,  he  '11  yield  the  crow  a  pudding 
one  of  these  days :  the  king  has  killed  his  heart. — 
Good  husband,  come  home  presently. 

[Exeunt  Mrs.  Quickly  and  Boy. 

Bard.  Come,  shall  I  make  you  two  friends?  We 
must  to  France  together.  Why,  the  devil,  should  we 
keep  knives  to  cut  one  another's  throats  ? 

Pist.  Let  floods  o'erswcll,  and  fiends  for  food  howl  on  ! 

Nym.  You  '11  pay  me  the  eight  shillings  I  won  of  you 
at  betting  ? 

Pvft.  .Base  is  the  slave  that  pays. 

Nym.  That  now  I  will  have  :  that 's  the  humour  of  it. 

Pist.  As  manhood  shall  compound.     Push  home. 

[Draw  again.* 

Bard.  By  this  sword,  he  that  makes  the  first  thrust, 
'11  kill  him ;  by  this  sword,  I  will. 

Pist.  Sword  is  an  oath,  and  oaths  must  have  their 
course. 

Bard.  Corporal  Nym,  an  thou  wilt  be  friends,  be 
friends :  an  thou  wilt  not,  why  then  be  enemies  with 
me  too.     Pr'ythee,  put  up. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  eight  shillings,  I  won  of  you 
at  betting  ?* 

Pwf .  A  noble  shalt  thou  have,  and  present  pay ; 
And  liquor  likewise  will  I  give  to  thee. 
And  friendship  shall  combine,  and  brotherhood : 
I  '11  live  by  Nym,  and  Nym  shall  live  by  me.— 
Is  not  this  just  ?  for  I  shall  sutler  be 
Unto  the  camp,  and  profits  will  accrue. 

[Sheathes  his  sword.^ 
Give  me  thy  hand. 

Nym.  I  shall  have  my  noble  ? 

Ptst.  In  cash  most  justly  paid. 

Nym.  Well  then,  that 's  the  humour  of  it. 

[They  shake  hands,* 
Re-enter  Mrs.  Quickly.  # 

Qitick.  As  ever  yon  come  of  women,  come  in  quickly 
to  sir  John.  Ah,  poor  heart !  he  is  so  shaked  of  a 
burning  quotidian  tertian,  that  it  is  most  lamentable  to 
behold.     Sweet  men,  come  to  him. 

Nym.  The  king  hath  run  bad  humours  on  the  knight, 
that 's  the  even  of  it. 

Pist.  Nym,  thou  hast  spoke  the  right ; 
His  heart  is  fracted  and  corroborate. 

Nym.  The  king  is  a  good  Idng ;  but  it  must  be  as  it 
may :  he  passes  some  humours,  and  careers. 

Pist.  Let  us  condole  the  knight,  for  lambkins  we 
will  live.  [Exeunt, 


>  The  folio  addi : 
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SCENE  II.— Southampton.     A  Conncil-Chamber. 
Enter  Exeter,  BEUFOgD,  and  Westmoreland. 

Bed.  'Fore  God,  his  grace  is  bold  to  trust  these  traitor* 

Exe.  They  shall  be  apprehended  by  and  by. 

West.  How  smooth  and  even  they  do  bear  themselvcii, 
As  if  allegiance  in  their  bosoms  sat, 
Crowned  with  faith,  and  cuns^tant  loyalty. 

Bed.  The  king  hath  note  of  ail  that  they  intend, 
By  interception  which  they  dream  not  of. 

Exe.  Nay,  but  the  man  that  was  his  bedfellow''. 
Whom  he  hath  duU'd  and  eloy'd  with  gracious  favours ; 
That  he  should,  for  a  foreign  purse,  so  sell 
His  soverei!:n's  life  to  death  and  treachery  ! 
Trumpets  sound.    Enter  King  Henry,  Scroop,  Cam- 
Bridge.  Grey,  Lords j  and  Attendants. 

K.  Hen.  Now  sits  the  wind  fair,  and  we  will  abnnvj. 
My  lord  of  Cambridge, — and  my  kind  lord  of  Mar- 
sham, — 
And  you,  my  gentle  knight,  give  me  your  thoughts . 
Think  you  not,  that  the  powers  we  bear  with  us 
Will  cut  their  passage  through  the  force  of  Fraxice, 
Doing  the  execution,  and  the  act, 
For  which  we  have  in  head  ai>sembled  them  ? 

Scroop.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  if  each  man  do  his  bert. 

K.  Hen.  I  doubt  not  that :  since  we  arc  well  persuadiNi, 
We  carry  not  a  heart  with  us  from  hence. 
That  grows  not  in  a  fair  consent  with  ours ; 
Nor  leave  not  one  behind,  that  doth  not  wish 
Success  and  conquest  to  attend  on  us. 

Cam.  Never  was  monarch  better  fear'd,  and  lov'd, 
Than  is  your  majesty  :  there 's  not  a  subject, 
That  sits  in  heart-grief  and  uneasiness 
Under  the  sweet  shade  of  your  government. 

Grey.  True  :  those  that  were  your  father's  enemirs, 
Have  steeped  their  galls  in  honey,  and  do  serve  you 
With  hearts  create  of  duty  and  of  zeal.  [fulness, 

K.  Hen.   We  therefore  have  great  cause  of  thaiik< 
And  shall  forget  the  office  of  our  hand. 
Sooner  than  quittance  of  desert  and  merit, 
According  to  the  weight  and  worthiness. 

Scroop.  So  service  shall  with  steeled  sinews  toil, 
And  labour  shall  refresh  itself  with  hope, 
To  do  your  grace  incessant  services. 

K.  Hen.  We  judge  no  le?s. — ^Uncle  of  Elxeter, 
Enlarge  the  man  committed  yesterday,  i 

That  rail'd  against  our  person :  we  consider^  : 

It  was  exces^s  of  wine  that  set  him  on ;  ' 

And,  on  our*  more  advice,  we  pardon  him. 

Scroop.  That 's  mercy,  but  too  much  security  . 
Let  him  be  punish'd,  sovereign ;  lest  example 
Breed  by  his  sufferance  more  of  such  a  kind. 

K.  Hen.  0  !  let  us  yet  be  merciful,  my  lord. 

Cam.  So  may  your  highness,  and  yet  punish  too. 

Grey.  You  show  great  mercy,  if  you  give  him  life 
After  the  taste  of  much  correction. 

K.  Hen.  Alas !  youi  too  much  love  and  care  of  m^ 
Arp  heavy  orisons  'gainst  this  poor  wretch  j 

If  little  faults,  proceeding  on  distemper,  | 

Shall  not  be  wink'd  at,  how  shall  we  stretch  our  eye,i 
When  capital  crimes,  chew'd,  swalloVd,  and  digeste^ 
Appear  before  us  ? — ^We  '11  yet  enlarge  that  man, 
Though  Cambridge,  Scroop,  and  Grey,  in  their  dear  caq 
And  tender  preservation  of  our  person, 
Would  have  him  punish'd.    And  now  to  oar  Frend 

causes: 
Who  are  the  state*  commissioners  ? 

Cam.  I  one.  my  lord : 

>  yo«f  leemt  a  bfltt«r  raadliie.    *  Drawi :  in  f.  •.     *  This  spMcS  i 
Mami  to  hara  b««ii  aot  unnrail.     *  Ub  :  ia  f.  •.     *  Uto  ;  ia  f.  •• 
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Toar  highness  bade  me  ask  for  it  to-day. 
Scroop.  So  did  you  me,  my  liege. 
Grey.  And  I,  my  royal  sovereign. 
K.  Hen.  Then,  Richard,  earl  of  Gamhridge,  there  is 
yoors; — 
There  yonrs,  lord  Scroop  of  Marsham : — and,  sir  knight, 
Grey  of  Northumberland,  this  same  is  yours  : — 
£ead  them  ;  and  know,  I  know  your  worthiness.— 

[They  read  and  start} 
Mt  lord  of  Westmoreland,  and  uncle  Exeter, 
We  will  aboard  to-night. — Why,  how  now,  gentlemen ! 
What  see  you  in  those  papers,  that  you  lose 
So  much  complexion  ? — ^look  ye,  how  they  change : 
T^jeir  cheeks  are  paper. — Why,  what  read  you  there, 
That  bath  so  oowarded  and  chas'd  your  blood 
Out  of  appearance  ? 

Cam.  I  do  confess  my  fault, 

A.d  do  submit  me  to  your  highness'  mercy, 
Grey.  Scroop.  To  which  we  all  appeal. 
K.  Hen.  The  mercy  that  was  quick  in  us  but  late, 
Bv  your  own  counsel  is  suppressed  and  kill'd  : 
Von  must  not  dare,  for  shame,  to  talk  of  mercy ; 
For  your  own  reasons  turn  into  your  bosoms. 
As  liogs  upon  their  masters,  worrying  you*. — 
See  you,  my  princes,  and  my  noble  peers. 
These  English  monsters !  My  lord  of  Cambridge  here, — 
You  know,  how  apt  our  love  was  to  accord 
To  furnish  htm  with  all  appertinents 
Belonging  to  hia  honour }  and  this  man 
Hath,  for  a  few  light  crowns,  lightly  conspired. 
And  sworn  unto  the  practices  of  France, 
To  kill  ua  here  in  Hampton :  to  the  which. 
This  knight,  no  leas  for  bounty  bound  to  us 
Than  Cambridge  is,  hath  likewise  sworn. — But  O  ! 
What  shall  I  say  to  thee,  lord  Scroop  ?  thou  cruel, 
Ingrateful,  savage,  and  inhuman  creature  ! 
Thou  that  didst  bear  the  key  of  ail  my  counsels, 
Thit  kneVst  the  very  bottom  of  m^'  soul. 
That  almost  mightat  have  ooin'd  me  into  gold, 
Wouldst  thou  have  praotis'd  on  me  for  thy  use? 
hhj  it  be  poBsible,  that  foreign  hire 
Cnuld  out  of  thee  extract  one  spark  of  evil, 
Thn  might  annoy  my  finger  ?  't  is  so  strange, 
Thau  though  the  truth  of  it  stands  off  as  gross 
A;:  black  and  white,  my  eye  will  scarcely  see  it. 
Treawn  and  murder  ever  kept  together, 
As  two  yoke-devils  sworn  to  cither's  purpose, 
Working  so  grossly  in  a  natural  course. 
That  admiration  did  not  whoop  at  them  : 
But  thou,  'gainst  all  proportion,  didst  bring  in 
Wonder  to  w^ait  on  treason,  ana  on  murder : 
And  whatsoever  cunning  fiend  it  was, 
Fr.at  wrought  upon  thee  so  preposterously, 
Ruth  got  the  voice  in  hell  for  excellence, 
^n«J  other  devils,  that  suggest  by  treasons, 
D^  botch  and  bungle  up  damnation 
^'th  patches,  colours,  and  with  forms,  being  fetch'd 
F.  om  glistering  semblances  of  piety : 
Sfir  he  that  tempered  thee  bade  th^e  stand  up, 
72Te  thee  no  instance  why  thou  shouldst  do  treason, 
'nlesa  to  dub  thee  with  the  name  of  traitor, 
f  that  same  demon,  that  hath  guU'd  thee  thus, 
^nld  with  hia  lion  gait  walk  the  whole  world, 
ie  might  return  to  vasty  Tartar  back, 
Lnd  tell  the  legions — I  can  never  win 
i  M>ul  SO  easy  as  that  Englishman's. 
).  how  haat  thou  with  jealousy  infected 
fbe  sweetncsa  of  affiance  !     Show  men  dutiful  ? 


>  ?Cct  in  f.  e.      *  them :  la  qvarto.     *  make :  in  folio.    Tkoobftld  ehangod  the  word. 
tmu       -runiB  linm.      *   trom  the  quarto. 


Wliy,  so  didst  thou  :  seem  they  grave  and  learned  '^ 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  come  they  of  noble  family  ? 
Why,  so  didst  thou  :  seem  they  religious  ? 
Why,  BO  didst  thou  :  or  are  they  spare  in  diet ; 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mirth  or  anger  ] 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood ; 
Garnish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  complement ; 
Not  wbrking  with  the  eye  without  the  ear, 
And  but  in  purged  judgment  trusting  neither  ? 
Such,  and  so  finely  bolted,  didst  thou  seem ; 
And  thus  thy  fall  hath  left  a  kind  of  blot, 
To  mark'  the  full-fraught  man,  and  best  indued. 
With  some  suspicion.     I  will  weep  for  thee, 
For  this  revolt  of  thine,  methinks,  is  like 
Another  fall  of  man.^ — Their  faults  are  open; 
Arrest  them  to  the  answer  of  the  law. 
And  God  acquit  them  of  their  practices. 

Exe.  J  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of 
Richard  earl  of  Cambridge. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Henry, 
lord  Scroop,  of  Marsham. 

I  arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  by  the  name  of  Thomas 
Grey,  knight  of  Northumberland. 

Scroop.  Our  purpopes  Grod  justly  hath  discover'd, 
And  I  repent  my  fault  more  than  my  death; 
Which  I  beseech  your  highness  to  forgive. 
Although  my  body  pay  the  price  of  it. 

Cam.  For  me, — ^the  gold  of  France  did  not  seduce. 
Although  I  did  admit  it  as  a  motive, 
The  sooner  to  effect  what  I  intended  : 
But  God  be  thanked  for  prevention ; 
Which  I  in  sufferance  heartily  will  rejoice, 
Beseeching  God  and  you  to  pardon  me. 

Grey.  Never  did  faithful  subject  more  rejoice 
At  the  discovery  of  most  dangerous  treason, 
Than  I  do  at  this  hour  joy  o'er  myself. 
Prevented  from  a  damned  enterprise. 
My  fault,  but  not  my  body,  pardon,  sovereign. 

Jii.  Hen.  God  quit  you  in  his  mercy  !     Hear  yout 
sentence. 
You  have  conspir'd  against  our  royal  person, 
Join'd  with  an  enemy  proclaimed,  and  from  his  ooflTen 
R  eceiv'd  the  golden  earnest  of  our  death  ; 
Wherein  you  would  have  sold  your  king  to  slaughter, 
His  princes  and  his  peers  to  servitude. 
His  subjects  to  oppression  and  contempt. 
And  his  whole  kingdom  unto  desolation. 
Touching  our  person,  seek  we  no  revenge ; 
But  we  our  kingdom's  safety  must  so  tender. 
Whose  ruin  you  have*  sought,  that  to  her  laws 
We  do  deliver  you.    Get  you  therefore  hence. 
Poor  miserable  wretches,  to  your  death ; 
The  taste  whereof,  God,  of  his  mercy,  give  you 
Patience  to  endure,  and  true  repentance 
Of  all  your  dear  offences. — Bear  them  hence. 

[Exeunt  Conspirators,  guarded. 
Now,  lords,  for  France ;  the  enterprise  whereof 
Shall  be  to  you,  as  us,  like  glorious. 
We  doubt  not  of  a  fair  and  lucky  war. 
Since  God  so  graciously  hath  brought  to  light 
This  dangerous  treason,  lurking  in  our  way 
To  hinder  our  beginnings :  we  doubt  not  now, 
But  every  rub  is  smoothed  on  our  way. 
Then,  forth,  dear  countrymen :  let  us  deliver 
Our  puissance  into  the  hand  of  Grod. 
Putting  it  straight  in  expedition. 
Cheerly  to  sea ;  the  signs  of  war  advance : 
No  king  of  England,  if  not  king  of  France.     [Exmnt. 

*  The  quartoe  hftre  no  traoe  of  tUa,  or  ih^  tU.Tty 
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SCENE  IIL—London.    Mre.  Quickly's  House,  in 

Eastcheap. 

Enter  Pistol,  3frs.  Quicklt,  Nym,  Bardolph,  and  Boy. 

Quick.  Pr'ythee,  honey-sweet  husband,  let  me  bring 
thee  to  Staines. 

Pist.  No ;  for  my  manly  heart  doth  yeam.^ 
Bardolph,  be  blythe  :  Nym,  rouse  thy  vaunting  veins ; 
Boy,  bristle  thy  courage  up ;  for  Falstaff  he  is  dead, 
•Vjid  we  must  yearn  therefore. 

Bard.  'Would  I  were  with  him,  wheresome'er  he  is, 
cither  in  heaven,  or  in  hell. 

Quick.  Nay,  sure,  he 's  not  in  hell :  he 's  in  Arthur's 
bosom,  if  ever  man  went  to  Arthur's  bosom.  'A  made 
a  fine  end  and  went  a^-ay,  an  it  had  been  any  christom 
child ;'  'a  parted  ev'n  just  between  twelve  and  one,  ev'n 
at  the  turning  o'  the  tide  :  for  after  I  saw  him  fumble 
with  the  sheets,  and  play  with  flowers,  and  smile  upon 
his  finger's  end,  I  knew  there  was  but  one  way ;  for  bin 
nose  was  as  sharp  as  a  pen  on  a  table  of  green  frieze.' 
How  now,  sir  John  ?  quoth  I :  what,  man  !  be  of  good 
cheer.  So" 'a  cried  out — God,  God,  God  !  three  or  four 
times :  now  I,  to  comfort  him,  bid  him,  'a  should  not 
think  of  God ;  I  hoped,  there  was  no  need  to  trouble 
himself  with  any  such  thoughts  yet.  So,  'a  bade  me 
lay  more  clothes  on  his  feet :  I  put  my  hand  into  the 
bed,  and  felt  them,  and  they  were  as  cold  as  any  stone ; 
th^^n  I  felt  to  his  knees,  and  so  upward,  and  upward; 
and  all  was  as  cold  as  any  stone. 

Nym.  They  say.  he  cried  out  of  sack. 

Quick.  Ay,  that  'a  did. 

Bard.  And  of  women. 

Quick.  Nay,  that  'a  did  not. 

Boy.  Yes,  that  'a  did ;  and  said,  they  were  devils 
incarnafe. 

Quick.  'A  could  never  abide  carnation;  'twas  a 
oolour  he  never  liked. 

Boy.  'A  said  once,  the  devil  would  have  him  about 
women. 

Quick.  'A  did  in  some  sort,  indeed,  handle  women ; 
but  then  he  was  rheumatic,  and  talked  of  the  whore  of 
Babylon. 

Boy.  Do  you  not  remember,  'a  saw  a  flea  stick  upon 
Bardolph's  nose,  and  'a  said  it  was  a  black  soul  burn- 
ing in  hell  ? 

Bard.  Well,  the  fuel  is  gone  that  maintained  that 
Are  :  that 's  all  the  riches  I  got  in  his  service. 

Nym.  Shall  we  shog  ?  the  king  will  be  gone  from 
Southampton. 

Pist.  Come,  let 's  away. — My  love,  give  me  thy  lips. 
Look  to  my  chattels,  and  my  moveables : 
Let  senses  rule ;  the  word  is,  "  Pitch  and  pay ;" 
Trust  none ;  * 

For  oaths  are  straws,  men's  faiths  are  wafer -cakes, 
And  hold-fast  is  the  only  dog,  my  duck : 
Therefore,  caveto  be  thy  counsellor. 
Go,  clear  thy  crystals. — ^Yoke-fellows  in  arms. 
Let  us  to  France :  like  horse-leeches,  my  boys, 
To  suck,  to  suck,  the  very  blood  to  suck ! 

Boy.  And  that  is  but  unwholesome  food,  they  say. 

Pist.  Touch  her  soft  mouth,  and  march. 

Bard.  Farewell,  hostess.  [Kissing  her. 

Nym.  I  cannot  kiss,  that  is  the  humour  of  it;  but 
adieu.  [command. 

Ptst.  Let  housewifery  appear :   keep  close,  I  thee 

Quick.  Farewell;  adieu.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— Prance.      A  Room  in  the  Frcncii 

KingV  Palace. 

Flourish,    Enter  the  French  King  attended;  the  Laui 

phin,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Constable^  an4 

Others, 

Fr.  King.  Thus  come  the  English  with  full  powel 
upon  us, 
And  more  than  carefully  it  us  concerns, 
To  answer  royally  in  our  defences. 
Therefore  the  dukes  of  Berry,  and  of  Bretagney 
Of  Brabant,  and  of  Orleans,  shall  make  forUft, 
And  you,  prince  Dauphin,  with  all  swifl  despatch. 
To  line,  and  new  repair,  our  towns  of  war 
With  men  of  courage,  and  with  means  defendant : 
For  England  his  approaches  makes  as  fieroB| 
As  waters  to  the  sucking  of  a  gulph.  I 

It  fits  us,  then,  to  be  as  provident 
As  fear  may  teach  us,  out  of  late  examples 
Left  by  the  fatal  and  neglected  English 
Upon  our  fields. 

Dau.  My  most  redoubted  fathdr. 

It  is  most  meet  we  arm  us  'gainst  the  foe ; 
For  peace  itself  should  not  so  dull  a  kingdom, 
(Though  war,  nor  no  known  quarrel,  were  in  qaeatioi^ 
But  that  defences,  musters,  preparations, 
Should  be  maintain'd,  assembled,  and  collected. 
As  were  a  war  in  expectation. 
Therefore,  I  say,  't  is  meet  we  all  go  fwth, 
To  view  the  sick  and  feeble  parts  of  France ; 
And  let  us  do  it  with  no  show  of  fear ; 
No,  with  no  more,  than  if  we  heard  thai  Englajod 
Were  busied  with  a  Whitsun  morris  dance; 
For,  my  good  liege,  she  is  so  idly  king'd, 
Her  sceptre  so  fantastically  borne 
By  a  vain,  giddy,  shallow,  humorous  youth. 
That  fear  attends  her  not. 

Con.  0  peace,  prince  Daaphii^ 

You  are  too  much  mistaken  in  this  king. 
Question  your  grace  the  late  ambassadors, 
With  what  great  state  he  heard  their  embaaiy, 
How  well  supplied  with  noble  oounsellorsi 
How  modest  in  exception,  and,  withal, 
How  terrible  in  constant  resolution. 
And  you  shall  find,  his  vanities  forespent 
Were  but  the  outside  of  the  Roman  Brutus, 
Covering  discretion  with  a  coat  of  folly ; 
As  gardeners  do  with  ordure  hide  those  rooti 
That  shall  first  spring,  and  be  most  delicate. 

Dau.  Well,  't  is  not  so,  my  lord  high  oonstable  ; 
But  though  we  think  it  so,  it  is  no  matter : 
In  cases  of  defence,  't  is  best  to  weigh 
The  enemy  more  mighty  than  he  seems, 
So  the  proportions  of  defence  are  fill'd ; 
Which,  of  a  weak  and  niggardly  projection. 
Doth  like  a  miser,  spoil  his  coat  with  Boanting 
A  little  cloth. 

Fr.  King,        Think  we  king  Harry  strong ; 
And,  princes,  look,  you  strongly  arm  to  meet  him. 
The  landred  of  him  hath  been  fiesh'd  upon  us, 
And  he  is  bred  out  of  that  bloody  strain, 
That  haunted  us  in  our  familiar  paths: 
Witness  our  too  much  memorable  shame, 
When  Cressy  battle  fatally  was  struck, 
And  all  our  princes  oaptiVd  by  the  hand 
Of  that  black  name,  Edward  black  prince  of  Wales  , 


>  Th«  ehritom.  iru  a  whitt  eloth  placed  upon  the  liead  of  a  ehild  after  It  yna  avolnted  with  the  ehriam,  or  aaered  oil.  Th^  mtaam  ^ 
aAfrwards  g\r9n  to  the  vhite  cloth  in  which  the  child  wai  wrapped  at  the  ceremony,  and  wh'-sh  waa  used  aa  iti  ahroud,  if  it  died  witJkl^ 
mootb  of  its  birth.  Children  bo  dying  were  called  Chrisnma.  in  the  old  hilla  of  mortiditf.  *  The  old  eopiea  read :  a  tahlo  of  gioea  AmU 
vhioh  Theobald  conjectorally  altered  to,  ''  'a  hahhled  of  green  fielda."  i 


VfhUst  that  his  mighty*  sire,  on  mountain  standing, 
Up  in  the  air,  crownM  with  the  golden  sun, 
Saw  his  heroical  seed,  and  smiled  to  see  hini, 
Mangle  the  work  of  nature,  and  deface 
The  patterns  that  by  God,  and  by  French  fathers, 
Had  twenty  years  been  made.    This  is  a  stem 
Of  that  Tictorions  stock ;  and  let  as  fear 
The  natiye  niightiness  and  fate  of  him. 
Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Ambassadors  from  Harry  King  of  England 
Do  crave  admittance  to  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.  We  '11  give  them  present  audience.    Gro, 
and  bring  them. 

[Exeunt  Mess,  and  certain  Lords. 
Yoo  see,  this  chase  is  hotly  followed,  friends. 

Dau.  Turn  head,  and  stop  pursuit ;  for  coward  dogs 
Mont  spend  their  mouths,  when  what  they  seem  to 

threaten 
Runs  far  before  them.    Good  my  soyereign. 
Take  ap  the  English  short,  and  let  them  know 
or  what  a  monarchy  you  are  the  head  : 
S«lf-]oye,  my  liege,  is  not  so  vile  a  sin 
As  eelf-neglecting. 

Re-enter  Lords j  with  Exetkr  and  Train. 

Fr.  King.  From  our  brother  of  England  ? 

£x?.     From  him ;  and  thus  he  greets  your  majesty. 
He  wills  you,  in  the  name  of  God  Almighty, 
That  yon  divest  yourself,  and  lay  apart 
The  borrowed  glories,  that  by  gift  of  heaven, 
Ry  law  of  nature,  and  of  nations,  Hong 
To  him,  and  to  his  heirs ;  namely,  the  crown, 
And  all  wide-stretched  honours  that  pertain, 
By  custom  and  the  ordinance  of  times, 
Toto  the  crown  of  France.    That  you  may  know, 
'T  is  no  sinis^r,  nor  no  awkward  claim, 
Pick'd  from  the  worm-holes  of  long-vanish'd  days. 
Nor  from  the  dunt  of  old  oblivion  rak'd. 
He  sends  you  this  most  memorable  line, 

[  Giving  a  pedigree. 
In  every  brandi  truly  demonstrative  j 
Willing  you  overlook  this  pedigree. 
And  when  ytm  find  him  evenly  deriv'd 
From  his  most  fam'd  of  famous  ancestors, 
Kdward  the  third,  he  bids  you  then  resign 
Your  crown  and  kingdom^  indirectly  held 
From  hirn.  the  native  and  true  challenger. 

Fr.  King.  Or  else  what  follows  ? 

Ere    Bloody  constraint ;  for  if  you  hide  the  erown 
Even  in  your  hearts,  there  will  he  rake  for  it : 
Thereii»re,  in  fierce  tempest  is  he  coming. 


In  thunder,  and  in  earthquake,  like  a  Jove, 
That,  if  requiring  fail,  he  will  x>mpel : 
And  bids  you,  in  the  bowels  of  the  Lord, 
Deliver  up  the  crown,  and  to  take  mercy 
On  the  poor  souls,  for  whom  this  hungry  war 
Opens  his  vasty  jaws ;  and  on  your  head 
Turning  the  widows'  tears,  the  orphans'  cries. 
The  dead  men's  blood,  the  pining  maidens'  groans. 
For  husbands,  fathers,  and  betrothed  lovers, 
That  shall  be  swalloVd  in  this  controversy. 
This  is  his  claim,  his  threat'ning,  and  my  message ; 
Unless  the  Dauphin  be  in  presence  here. 
To  whom  expressly  I  bring  greeting  too. 

Fr.  King.  For  us,  we  will  consider  of  this  farther . 
To-morrow  shall  you  bear  our  full  intent 
Back  to  our  brother  of  England. 

Dau.  For  the  Dauphin, 

I  stand  here  for  him :  what  to  Inm  from  England  ? 

Exe.  Scorn,  and  defiance,  slignt  regard,  contempt, 
And  any  thing  that  may  not  misbecome 
The  mighty  sender,  doth  he  prize  you  at. 
Thus  says  my  king :  and,  if  your  father's  highness 
Do  not,  in  grant  of  all  demands  at  large. 
Sweeten  the  bitter  mock  you  sent  his  majesty. 
He  '11  call  you  to  so  hot  an  answer  of  it, 
That  caves  and  womby  vaultages  of  France 
Shall  chide  your  trespass,  and  return  your^mook 
In  second  accent  of  his  ordinance. 

Dau.  Say,  if  my  father  render  fair  return, 
It  is  against  my  will ;  for  I  desire 
Nothing  but  odds  with  England :  to  that  end. 
As  matching  to  his  youth  and  vanity, 
I  did  present  him  with  the  Paris  balls. 

Exe.  He  '11  make  your  Paris  Louvre  shake  for  it, 
Were  it  the  mistress  court  of  mighty  Europe. 
And,  be  assur'd,  you  '11  find  a  difl^erence, 
As  we  his  subjects  have  in  wonder  found. 
Between  the  promise  of  his  greener  days, 
And  these  he  masters  now.    Now  he  weighs  time,  * 
Even  to  the  utmost  grain ;  that  you  shall  read 
In  your  own  losses,  if  he  stay  in  France. 

Fr.  King.  To-morrow  shall  you  know  our  mind  at  fuD 

Exe.  Despatch  us  with  all  ftpecd,  lest  that  our  king 
Come  here  himself  to  question  our  delay, 
For  he  is  footed  in  this  land  already. 

Fr.  King.  You  shall  be  soon  despatch'd  with  faix 
conditions. 
A  night  is  but  small  breath,  and  little  pause. 
To  answer  matters  of  this  consequence. 

[Fiourvth.    Exeum 


ACT    III. 


Enter  Chorus. 

Char,  Thus  with  imagin'd  wing  oar  swift  scene  flies. 
In  mocion  of  no  less  celerity 

Than  tbat  of  thought.    Suppose,  that  you  have  seen 
The  'wvU-sppointed  king  at  Hampton  pier 
Kmbark  his  royalty ;  and  his  brave  fleet 
With  silken  streamers  the  young  Phsbus  fanning: 
Play  'With  your  fancies,  and  in  them  behold, 
TpoB  tbe  hempen  tackle  ship-boys  climbing; 
Hear  the  shrill  whistle,  which  doth  order  give 
To  eooixia  confus'd :  behold  the  threaden  sails, 
Bawn*  'With  th'  invisible  and  creeping  wind, 


Draw  the  huge  bottoms  through  the  furrowed  sea. 
Breasting  the  lofty  surge.    0  !  do  but  think. 
You  stand  upon  the  rivage,  and  behold 
A  city  on  th'  inconstant  billows  dancing ) 
For  so  appears  this  fleet  majestical. 
Holding  due  course  to  Harfieur.     Follow,  follow ! 
Grapple  your  minds  to  stemage  of  this  navy ; 
And  leave  your  England,  as  dead  midnisht  .*tlll. 
Guarded  with  grandsires,  babies,  and  old  women, 
Either  past,  or  not  arriv'd  to,  pith  and  puissance : 
For  who  is  he,  whose  chin  is  but  enrich'd 
With  one  appearing  hair,  that  will  not  follow 
These  cull'd  and  choioe-drawn  cavaliers  to  Franoe  f 
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Work,  work  your  thoughts,  and  therein  see  a  siege : 
Beliold  the  ordnance  on  their  carriages, 
With  fatal  mouths  gaping  on  girded  Harfleur, 
Suppose,  th*  ambaFsador  from  the  French  comes  back  ^ 
Tells  Harry  that  the  king  doth  offer  him 
Katharine  his  daughter ;  and  with  her,  to  dowry, 
Some  petty  and  unprofitable  dukedoms. 
The  offer  likes  not :  and  the  nimble  gunner 
With  linstock  now  the  devilish  cannon  touches, 

[Alarum  ;  and  Chambers^  go  off. 
And  down  goes  all  before  them.     Still  be  kind, 
And  eke  out  our  performance  with  your  mind.     [Exit. 

SCENE  I.— France.     Before  Harfleur. 
Alarums.    Enter  King  Henry,  Exeter,  Bedford, 

Gloster,  and  Soldiers^  with  Scaling  Ladders. 
K.  Hen.*  Once  more  unto  the  breach,  dear  friends, 
once  more ; 
Or  close  the  wall  up  with  our  English  dead  ! 
In  peace,  there 's  nothing  so  becomes  a  man, 
As  modest  stillness,  and  humility ; 
But  when  the  blast  of  war  blows  in  our  ears, 
Then  imitate  the  action  of  the  tiger : 
Stiffen  the  sinews,  summon  up  the  blood. 
Disguise  fair  nature  with  hard-favourM  rage : 
Then  lend  the  eye  a  terrible  aspect ; 
Let  it  pry  through  the  portage  of  the  head. 
Like  the  brass  cannon ;  let  the  brow  o'ervfhelm  it, 
As  fearfully,  as  doth  a  galled  rock 
O'erhang  and  jutty  his  confounded  base, 
Swill'd  witti  the  wild  and  wasteful  ocean. 
Now  set  the  teeth,  and  stretch  the  nostril  wide ; 
Hold  hard  the  breath,  and  bend  up  every  spirit 
To  his  full  height  I—On,  on,  you  noblest'  English  ! 
Whose  blood  is  fet*  from  fathers  of  war-proof, 
Fathers,  that,  like  so  many  Alexanders, 
Have  in  these  parts  from  morn  till  even  fought. 
And  sheath'd  their  swords  for  lack  of  argument, 
nfshonour  not  your  mothers  :  now  attest, 
That  those  whom  you  call'd  fathers  did  beget  you. 
Be  copy  now  to  men  of  grosser  blood. 
And  teach  them  how  to  war. — And  you,  good  yeomen, 
Who.«:e  limbs  were  made  in  England,  show  us  here 
The  mettle  of  your  pasture :  let  us  swear 
That  you  are  worth  your  breeding ;  which  I  doubt  not. 
For  there  is  none  of  you  so  mean  and  base. 
That  hath  not  noble  lustre  in  your  eyes. 
I  see  you  stand  like  greyhounds  in  the  slips, 
Strsining  upon  the  start.    The  game 's  afoot : 
Follow  your  spirit ;  and  upon  this  charge. 
Cry — God  for  Harry !  England  !  and  Saint  George  ! 

[Exeunt.    Alarum^  and  Chambers  go  off. 

SCENE  IL— The  Same. 
Forces  pass  over  ;  then  enter  Ntm,  Bardolph,  Pistol, 
and  Boy. 
Bard.  On,  on,  on,  on,  on !    to  the  breach,  to  the 
breach ! 

Nym.  Pray  thee,  corporal,  stay :  the  knocks  are  too 

hot;  and  for  mine  own  part.,  I  have  not  a  case  of* 

lives ;  the  humour  of  it  is  too  hot,  that  is  the  very 

plain-song  of  it. 

Pist.  The  plain  song  is  most  just,  for  humours  do 

s^rtund ; 

iviiiAjks  go  and  come, 
To  all  and  some* 
God's  vcCssals  feel  the  same ; 


And  sword  and  shield, 
In  bloody  field, 
Do^  win  immortal  fame. 

Boy.  Would  I  were  in  an  alehouse  in  London !  \ 
would  give  all  my  lame  for  a  pot  of  ale,  and  safety. 

Pist.  And  I : 

If  wishes  would  prevail  with  me, 
My  purpose  should  not  fail  with  me,         | 
But  thither  would  I  now.* 

Boy.    And*  as  duly. 

But  not  as  truly, 

As  bird  doth  sing  on  bough. 
Enter  Fluellbn. 

Flu.  Up  to  the  preach,  you  dogs  !  avannt,  yon  eal 
lions  !  [Driving  themforwu\ 

Pist.  Be  merciful,  great  duke,  to  men  of  mould ! 
Abate  thy  rage,  abate  thy  manly  rage; 
Abate  thy  rage,  great  duke  ! 
Good  bawcock,  bate  thy  rage ;  use  lenity,  sweet  chaci 

Nym.  These  be  good  humours  ! — ^your  honour  ^ij 
bad  humours. 

[Fluellen  drives  out  Nym,  Pistol,  and  BAS'-oLPHi 

Boy.  As  young  as  I  am.  I  have  observed  MiC'^e  ilirj 
swashers.  I  am  boy  to  them  all  three,  but  all  \U 
three,  though  they  would  serve  me,  could  not  be  voi 
to  me;  for,  indeed,  three  such  antics  do  not^ainourui 
a  man.  For  Bardolph,  he  is  white-livered,  and  t<\ 
faced ;  by  the  meaiis  whereof,  'a  faces  it  out,  but  uj 
not.  For  Pistol,  he  hath  a  killing  tongue,  and  a  qui 
sword ;  by  the  means  whereof  'a  breaks  words,  .li 
keeps  whole  weapons.  For  Nym,  he  hath  heard,  tlj 
men  of  few  words  are  the  best  men ;  and  thcrefort- 1 
scorns  to  say  his  prayers,  lest  ^a  should  bo  thouUi 
coward : .  but  his  few  bad  words  are  matcli'd  wih  i 
few  good  deeds ;  for  'a  never  broke  any  man's  he 
but  his  own,  and  that  was  against  a  post  when  he  «| 
drunk.  They  will  steal  any  thing,  and  call  it  purcliaj 
Bardolph  stole  a  lute-case  ;  bore  it  twelve  league^  ^ 
sold  it  for  three  halfpence.  Nym  and  Bardolpii  J 
sworn  brothers  in  filching,  and  in  Calais  the>  stui< 
fire-shovel :  I  knew  by  that  piece  of  service  the  rri 
would  carry  coals."  They  would  have  me  as  fanali 
with  men's  pockets,  as  their  gloves  or  their  haudki 
chiefs ;  which  makes  much  against  my  manhood,  li 
should  take  from  another's  pockpt,  to  put  into  mi| 
for  it  is  plain  pocketing  up  of  wrongs.  I  must  ie^ 
them,  and  seek  some  better  service :  their  villainy  ^ 
against  my  weak  stomach,  and  therefore  I  must  cd 
up.  ^        IE\ 

Re-enter  Fluellek,  Gower  following. 

Gow.  Captain  Fluellen,  you  must  oome  presently 
the  mines  ;  the  duke  of  Gloster  would  speak  with  y| 

Flu.  To  the  mines  ?  tell  you  the  duke,  it  is  not 
good  to  come  to  the  mines  ;  for,  look  you,  the  roii.t-j 
not  according  to  the  disciplines  of  the  war :  tho  <^ 
cavities  of  it  is  not  sufficient ;  for,  look  you,  th'  ath^ 
sary  (you  may  discuss  unto  the  duke,*  look  you)  is  dia 
himself  four  yards  under  the  countermines.  By  Clie^ 
I  think,  'a  will  plow  up  all,  if  there  is  not  better 
rections. 

Gow.  The  duke  of  Gloster^  to  whom  the  order  of 
siege  is  given,  is  altogether  directed  by  an  Irishman 
very  valiant  gentleman,  i'  faith. 

Flu.  It  is  captain  Macmorris,  is  it  not  ? 

.  Gow.  I  think  it  be. 

JF7u.  By  Che«hu.  he  is  an  ass,  as  in  the  world.  I  ] 
verify  as  much  in  his  p<3ard :  he  has  no  more  directj 


>  SmAtt  pieces  of  ordnanee.  a  This  ip««eh  is  not  found  in  the  qnartoi.  >  Knipht  reads:  nobleas«.  The  ffnt  folio  kms:  nch 
•  Petfhed.  •  Pair.  •  This  line  is  not  in  f.  e. ;  the  preoedine  and  following  line  are  usuallv  ffiven  as  one.  *  doth  :  m  f.  •.  •  bm 
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ji  the  true  diNsiplines  of  the  wars,  look  you,  of  the 
tubman  disciplines,  than  is  a  puppy-dog. 

Enter  Macmorris  and  Jamy,  at  a  distance, 
G<iv.  Here  'a  comes;  and  the  Scots  captain,  cap- 
tain Jamy,  with  him. 

Ftu.  Captain  Jamy  is  a  marrellous  falorous  gentle- 
itsTL  that  is  certain ;  and  of  great  expedition,  and  know- 
\frLt  m  the  ancient  wars,  upon  my  particular  knowledge 
ot  i.L^  directions :  by  Cheshu,  he  will  maintain  his  argu- 
r  -lit  as  well  as  any  military  man  in  the  world,  in  the 
dviplioes  of  the  pristine  wars  of  the  Romans. 
pr^jf.  I  say,  gude  day,  captain  Fluellen. 
Fht.  God-dcn  to  your  worship,  goot  captain  Jameq. 
Crjw.  How  now,  captain  Macmorris !  have  you  quit 
the  Runes  ?  have  the  pioneers  given  o'er  ? 

Mac.  Ry  Chrish  la,  tish  ill  done  :  the  work  ish  give 
cTvT,  the  tnimpet  sound  the  retreat.  By  my  hand,  1 
iir  ar,  and  ray  father's  soul,  the  work  ish  ill  done ;  it 
i«h  ?iTe  over :  I  would  have  bio  wed  up  the  town,  so 
Cbn>b  save  me,  la,  in  an  hour.  0  !  tish  ill  done,  tish 
1.1  loue :  by  my  hand,  tish  ill  done. 

Flu.  Captain  Macmorris,  I  peseech  you  now  will  you 
Tocohfafe  me,  look  you,  a  few  disputations  with  you, 
a?  partly  touching  or  concerning  the  disciphnes  of  the 
▼crs.  the  Roman  wars,  in  the  way  of  argument,  look 
voit.  and  friendly  communication ;  partly,  to  satisfy  my 
©injon.  and  partly,  for  the  satisfaction,  look  you,  of 
n  \  iiind,  as  touching  the  direction  of  the  military  dis- 
dpLne:  that  is  the  point. 

Jany.  It  sail  be  very  gude,  gude  feith,  gude  captains 
hf\ :  and  I  sail  quit*  you  with  gude  leve,  as  I  may 
ptc'<  weasion ;  that  sail  I,  marry. 

}!-ic.  It  is  no  time  to  discourse,  so  Chrish  save  me. 
Tbe  day  is  hot,  and  the  weather,  and  the  wars,  and  the 
k  1  J,  and  the  dukes ;  it  is  no  time  to  discourse.  The 
h'uQ  is  be^eeched,  and  the  trumpet  calls  us  to  the 
\''fM'\u  and  we  talk,  and,  by  Chrish,  do  nothing:  His 
ths-ne  tor  us  all;  so  God  sa'  me,  'tis  shame  to  stand 
K  i  :  it  15  shame,  by  my  hand :  and  there  is  throats  to 
W  rar,  and  works  to  be  done,  and  there  ish  nothing 
du\^i  Thrish  sa'  me,  la. 

J:'r>y.  By  the  mess,  ere  these  eyes  of  mine  take 
'!*  ji-'lves  to  slumber,  aile  do  gude  service,  or  aile 
\}2  i  :fae  ^und  for  it ;  ay,  or  go  to  death ;  and  aile 
pT  ,1  as  valoroufily  as  I  may,  that  sail  I  surely  do,  that 
i<  tne  brief  and  the  loni?.  Marry,  I  wad  full  fain  heard 
.••^nvqaestion  'tween  you  tway. 

fjw  Captain  Macmorris,  I  think,  look  you,  under 
y^•  r  correction,  there  is  not  many  of  your  nation— 

MU.  or  my  nation  !  What  ish  my  nation  ?  ish  a 
n  -in.  and  a  bastard,  and  a  knave,  and  a  rascal  ?  What 
ih  'iiy  nation  ?     Who  talks  of  my  nation  ? 

Fhi.  Look  you,  if  you  take  the  matter  otherwise  than 
» in »^ar.t.  captain  Macmorris,  peradventure.  I  shall  think 
m  do  not  nse  me  with  that  affability  as  in  discretion 
r«a  ought  to  use  me,  look  you ;  being  as  goot  a  man 
B ?orself,  both  in  the  disciplines  of  wars,  and  in  the 
lefvaf'on  of  my  birth,  and  in  other  particularities. 
}fnt.  I  do  not  know  you  so  good  a  man  as  myself : 

0  ''brish  »a'  me,  l  will  cut  off  your  head. 

^'V.  Gentlemen  both,  you  will  mistake  each  other 

J-mif.  An !  that 's  a  foul  fault.     [A  Parley  sounded. 

(k'fr.  The  town  sounds  a  parley. 

Fh.  Captain  Macmorris,  when  there  is  more  better 
^Tiftiinity  to  be  required,  look  you,  I  will  be  so  bold 
V  to  tell  you,  I  know  the  disciplines  of  wars;,  and  there 

1  an  end.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III.— The  Same.  Before  the  Gates  of  Harfleur. 

Enter  King  Henry,  his  Train  and  Forces.     The 

Governor  and  some  Citizens  on  the  Walls. 

K.  Hen.  How  yet  resolves  the  governor  of  the  town? 
This  is  the  latest  parle  we  will  admit : 
Therefore,  to  our  best  mercy  give  yourselves, 
Or,  like  to  men  proud  of  destruction. 
Defy  us  to  our  worst ;  for,  as  I  am  a  soldier, 
A  name  that  in  my  thoughts  becomes  me  best, 
If  I  begin  the  battery  once  again, 
I  will  not  leave  the  half-achieved  Harfleur, 
Till  in  her  ashes  she  lie  buried. 
The  gates  of  mercy  shall  be  all  shut  up ; 
And  the  flesh'd  soldier,  rough  and  hard  of  heart, 
In  liberty  of  bloody  hand  shall  range 
With  conscience  wide  as  hell,  mowing  like  grass 
Your  fresh  fair  virgins,  and  your  flowering  infants. 
What  is  it  then  to  me,  if  impious  war, 
ArrayM  in  flames  like,  to  the  prince  of  fiends, 
Do,  "Vfc-ith  his  smirch'd  complexion,  all  fell  feats 
Enlink'd  to  waste  and  desolation  ? 
What  is  't  to  me,  when  you  yourselves  are  cause, 
If  your  pure  niaidcns  fall  into  the  hand 
Of  hot  and  forcing  violation  ? 
What  rein  can  hold  licentious  wickedness, 
When  down  the  hill  he  holds  his  fierce  career? 
We  may  as  bootless  spend  our  vain  command 
Upon  th'  enraged  soldiers  in  their  spoil, 
As  send  precepts  to  the  Leviathan 
To  come  ashore.     Therefore,  you  men  of  Harfleur 
Take  pity  of  your  town,  and  of  your  people. 
Whiles  yet  my  soldiers  are  in  my  command ; 
Whiles  yet  the  cool  and  temperate  wind  of  graoo 
O'erblows  the  filthy  and  contagious  clouds 
Of  heady  murder,  spoil,  and  villainy. 
If  not,  why,  in  a  moment  look  to  see 
The  blind  and  bloody  soldier  with  foul  hand 
Defile  the  locks  of  your  shrill-shrieking  daughteni 
Your  fathers  taken  by  the  silver  beards. 
And  their  most  reverend  heads  dash'd  to  the  walls; 
Your  naked  infants  spitted  upon  pikes. 
Whiles  the  mad  mothers  with  their  howls  confus'd 
Do  break  the  clouds,  as  did  the  wives  of  Je>JiTy 
At  Herod's  bloody-hunting  slaughtermen. 
What  say  you  '  will  you  yield,  and  this  avoid, 
Or,  guilty  in  defence,  be  thus  destroyed  ? 

Gov.  Our  expectation  hath  this  day  an  end. 
The  Dauphin,  whom  of  succour  we  entreated, 
Returns  us  tliat  his  powers  are  not  yet  ready 
To  raise  so  great  a  siege.     Therefore,  great  king, 
We  >ield  our  town  and  lives  to  thy  soft  mercy. 
Enter  our  gates :  dispose  of  us,  ^nd  oiurs, 
For  we  no  longer  are  defensible. 

K.  Hen.  Open  your  gates  ! — Come,  uncle  Exeter, 
Go  you  and  enter  Harfleur ;  there  remain,  [Gates  opened 
And  fortify  it  strongly  'gainst  thie  French  : 
Use  mercy  to  them  all.     For  us,  dear  uncle. 
The  winter  coming  on.  and  sickness  growing 
Upon  our  soldiers,  we  will  retire  to  Calais. 
To-night  in  Harfleur  will  we  be  your  guest : 
To-morrow  for  the  march  are  we  addrest. 

[Flourish.     The  Kino,  ifc.  enter  the  Town. 

SCENE  IV.— Rouen.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Katharine  and  Ai  ice. 
Kath.  Alice,  tu  as  esU  en  Angletertfj  et  tu  paries  tw^ 
le  langage. 
Alice,  UnpeUy 
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Kath.  Je  te  prie,  m^enseignez;  U  faut  que  fapprenne 
tt  parler.     Comment  appellez  vom  la  main^  en  Anglois  ? 

Alice.  La  main  ?  elle  est  appellre^  de  hand. 

Knfk.  De  hand.     Et  les  dot^s  ? 

Alice.  Les  doigts  ?  ma  foy,  je  oublie  les  doigts  ;  mats 
•«  me  smviendrai.  Les  doigts  ?  je  pense^  qu'Us  sont 
Jppelle  de  fingrea;  owy,  de  fingres. 

Kath.  La  main,  de  hand :  les  doigts^  de  fingreB.  Je 
pcnse,  que  je  suis  le  ban  escolier.  fay  gagne  deux  mots 
(TAnghis  vistemefvt.    Comment  appellez  vous  les  ongles? 

Alice.  Les  onr;les  ?  les  appellons,  de  nails. 

Kath.  De  nails.  Ecoutez;  dites  moi,  si  je  park 
hien :  de  hand,  de  fingrcs,  de  nails. 

Alice.  Ce'st  bicn  dU,  madame  ;  il  est  fort  bon  Anglois. 

Kath.  Diiei  moi  V  Anglois  pour  le  bras. 

Alice.  De  arm,  madame. 

Kath.  Et  k  coude. 

Alice.  De  elbow, 

Kath.  De  elbow.  Je  m^en  faitz  la  rfp^tition  de  tous 
les  mjtSj  que  vous  m^avez  appris  des  a  present. 

Alice.  II  est  trop  dijficilc,  madame.  commeje  pense. 

Kath.  Excusez  moi.  Alice;  ecoutez:  de  hand,  de 
fingre.  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  bilbow. 

Alice.  De  elbow,  madame. 

Kath.  0  Seieneur  Dieu!  je  m^en  oublie,  de  elbow. 
Comment  appellez  vous  le  col  ? 

Alice.  De  nick,  madame. 

Kath.  De  nick :  Et  le  menton  7 

Alice.  De  chin. 

Kath.  De  sin.    Le  col,  de  nick :  le  menton,  de  sin. 

Alice.  Qui.  Sauf  vostre  honneur ;  en  vrritK  vous 
prononcez  les  mots  aussi  droit  que  les  natifs  ef  Angleterre. 

Kath.  Je  ne  doute  point  d'  apprendre  par  la  grace  de 
Dieu,  et  en  peu  de  temps. 

Alice.  N'avez  vouz  pas  dejd  oublie  ee  que  je  vous  ay 
enseigfiSe.  ? 

Kath.  Non,  je  rfciterai  d  vous  promptement.  De 
hand,  de  fingre,  de  mails, — 

Alice.  De  nails,  vuidame, 

Kath.  De  nails,  de  arme,  de  ilbow. 

Alice.  Sauf  voitre  honneur,  de  elbow 

Kath.  Ainsi  dis  je ;  de  elbow,  de  nick,  ft  de  sin : 
Comment  appellez  vous  le  pied  et  la  robe  ? 

Alice.  De  foot,  madame  ;  et  de  con. 

Kath.  Do  foot,  et  de  con?  O  Seigneur  Dieu!  ces 
sont  mots  de  son  mauvais,  corruptible,  grouse,  et  impu- 
dique.  et  non  pour  les  dames  dnonneur  duser.  Je  ne 
voudrois  prononcer  ces  mots  devant  les  seigneurs  de 
France,  pour  tout  le  monde.  II  faut  de  foot,  et  de  con, 
nfantmoins.  Je  rhiterai  une  autre  fois  ma  lefon  en- 
semble :  de  hand,  de  fingre,  de  nails,  de  arm,  de  elbow, 
de  nick,  de  sin,  de  foot,  de  con. 

Alice.  Excellent,  m0ame! 

KrAh.  Cest  assez  pour  une  fois :  cdUms  nous  d  disner. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.     Another  Room  in  the 
Same. 
Enter  the  French  King,  the  Dauphin,  Duke  o/ Bour- 
bon, the  Constable  of  Franu,  and  others, 
Fr.  King.  'T  is  certain,  he  hath  passed  the  river 

Somme. 
Con.  And  if  he  be  not  fought  withal,  my  lord, 
Let  us  not  live  in  France :  let  us  quit  all. 
And  give  our  vineyards  to  a  barbarous  people. 

Dhn.  O  Dieu  vivant !  Shall  a  few  sprays  of  us, 
The  emptying  of  our  fathers'  luxury, 
Our  scions,  put  in  wild  and  savage  stock. 
Spirt  up  so  suddenly  into  the  clouds. 


And  overlook  their  grafters  ? 

Bour.  Normans,   but    bastard    Normans,  Nonnai 
bastards. 
Mart  demavie!  if  they  march  along 
Unfought  withal,  but  I  will  sell  my  dukedom, 
To  buy  a  slobbery  and  a  dirty  farm 
In  that  nook-shotten*  isle  of  Albion. 

Con.  Dieu  de  battailes  !  where  have  they  this  mcttl*^ 
Is  not  their  climate  foggy,  raw.  and  dull, 
On  whom,  as  in  dcf;])ite.  the  Fun  looks  pale, 
Killing  their  fruit  wiih  frowns  ?     Can  sodden  witcr, 
A  drench  for  sur-reinM  jades,  their  barley  brotb, 
Decoct  their  cold  blood  to  such  valiant  heat  ? 
And  shall  our  quick  blood,  spirited  with  wine, 
Seem  froFty  ?    O  !  for  honour  of  our  land, 
Let  us  not  bang  like  roping  icicles 
Upon  our  houpes'  thatch,  whiles  a  more  fropty  people 
Sweat  drops  of  gallant  youth  in  our  rich  fields. 
Poor  we  may  call  them,  in  their  native  lords. 

Dau.  By  faith  and  honour, 
Our  madams  mock  at  us,  and  plainly  say, 
Our  mettle  is  bred  out ;  and  they  will  give 
Their  bodies  to  the  lust  of  English  youth, 
To  new-store  France  with  bastard  warriors. 

Bour.  They  bid  us  to  the  English  dancing-schools, 
And  teach  lavoltas'  hish,  and  s^ift  corantos; 
Saying,  our  grace  is  only  in  our  heels, 
And  that  we  a»-e  most  lofty  runaways. 

Fr.  King.  Where  is   Montjoy,  the  herald  ?  ^pd 
him  hence; 
Let  him  greet  England  with  our  sharp  defiance.— 
Up,  princes !  and,  with  spirit  of  honour,  edg'd 
More  sharper  than  your  swords,  hie  to  the  field. 
Charles  De-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
You  dukes  of  Orleans,  Bourbon,  and  of  Berry, 
Alen9on,  Brabant,  Bar,  and  Burgundy : 
Jaques  Chatillon,  Rambures.  Yaudemont, 
Beaumont,  Grandpre,  Roussi,  and  Fauconberg, 
Foix,  Lestrale,  Bouciqualt,  and  Charolois, 
High  dukes,  great  princes,  barons,  lords,  and  kniihti, 
For  your  great  states,  now  quit  you  of  great  sliani«»s. 
Bar  Harry  England,  that  sweeps  throu!»h  our  land 
With  pennons  painted  in  the  blood  of  Harfleur; 
Rush  on  his  hoft.  a^  doth  the  melted  snow 
Upon  the  valleys,  whope  low  vassal  seat 
The  Alps  doth  spit  and  void  his  rheum  upon. 
Go,  down  upon  him, — you  have  power  enough,— 
And.  in  a  captive  chariot  into  Rouen 
Bring  him  our  prisoner. 

Con.  This  becomes  the  great 

Sorr}'  am  I,  his  numbers  are  so  few, 
His  soldiers  sick,  and  famish'd  in  their  march, 
For,  I  am  sure,  when  he  shall  see  our  army. 
He  ^11  drop  his  heart  into  the  sink  of  fear, 
And  for  achievement  ofl^er  us  his  ransom. 

Fr.  King.  Therefore,  lord  constable,  haste  on  Mofri 

joy; 

And  let  him  say  to  England,  that  we  send 
To  knbw  what  willing  ransom  he  will  give. — 
Prince  Dauphin,  you  shall  stay  with  us  in  Rouen. 

Dau.  Not  so,  I  do  beseech  your  majesty. 

Fr.  King.  Be  patient,  for  you  shall  remain  ^ith  ma.* 
Now,  forth,  lord  constable,  and  princes  all, 
And  quickly  bring  us  word  of  England's  fall.  [ExiMi 

SCENE  YI.— The  English  Camp  in  Picardy. 
Enter  Gower  and  Flubllkn. 
Gow.  How  now,  captain  Fluellen?  come  yon  fw< 
the  bridge? 


^  An  itlaad  that  tkooU  out  into  oapM  and  promontorltt.     *  An  Italian  dano«  nMinbUnf  ■  wtdim. 
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J^.  I  asore  yon,  there  is  very  excellent  services 
eommltted  at  the  pridge. 

Gcw.  Is  the  duke  of  Exeter  safe  ? 

fU,  The  duke  of  Exeter  is  as  magnanimous  as 
Afamemoon;    and  a  man  that  I   love  and  honour^ 
Tith  my  soul,  and  my  heart,  and  my  duty,  and  my 
life,  aiul  my  living,  and  my  uttermost  power:  he  isj 
Dot  (God  be  praised,  and  pleased !)  any  hurt  in  the 
redd ;  but  keeps  the  ^rid^e  most  valiantly,  with  ex-  I 
oellent  (fis^cipline.     There  is  an  ancient,  lieutenant^, 
there,  at  the  pridge, — I  think,  in  my  very  conscience, ! 
Ik  ii  as  valiant  a  man  as  Mark  Antony,  and  he  is  a 
man  of  no  estimation  in  the  world  :  but  I  did  see  him 
do  is  gallant  service. 

^ir.  What  do  you  call  him  ? 

Flu.  He  is  called  ancient  Pistol. 

Gow.  I  know  him  not. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Flu.  Here  is  the  man. 

Pist.  Captain,  I  thee  beseech  to  do  me  favours : 
The  duke  of  Exeter  doth  love  thee  well. 

Flu,  Ay,  1  praise  Got ;  and  I  have  merited  some 
lore  at  his  hands. 

Pist.  Bardolph,  a  soldier  firm  and  sound  of  heart, 
Ami  buxom  valour,  hath,  by  cruel  fate 
And  ^ddf  fortune's  furious  fickle  wheel, 
That  goddess  blind. 
That  stands  upon  the  roHing  restless  stone, — 

Fk.  By  your  patience,  ancient  Pistol.  Fortune  is 
paiLted  piind.  with  a  muffler  afore  her  eyes,  to  signify 
to  yoQ  that  fortune  is  plind ;  and  she  is  painted  also 
with  a  wheel,  to  signify  to  you,  which  is  the  moral  of 
it,  rhat  she  is  turning,  and  inconstant,  and  mutability, 
and  variation :  and  her  foot,  look  you,  is  fixed  upon  a 
If  helical  stone,  which  rolls,  and  rolls,  and  rolls.  In 
gncd  truth,  the  poet  makes  a  most  excellent  descrip- 
tk)D  of  it :  fortune  is  an  excellent  moral. 

Pist.  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him; 
For  be  hath  stol'n  a  pax*,  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  d&nmed  death  ! 

Let  eallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  "wine-pipe  suffocate. 
H!it  Eieter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death, 
F'.r  jfix  of  little  price : 

Tiiereforc,  go  sp^-ak,  the  duke  will  hear  thy  voice, 
And  let  not  Bardolph's  vital  thread  be  cut 
With  edge  of  penny  cord,  and  vile  reproach : 
Speak,  captain,  for  his  life,  and  I  will  thee  requite. 

Flu.  Ancient  Pistol,  I  do  partly  understand  your 
meaning. 

Pist.  Why  then,  rejoice  therefore. 

Fin.  Certainly,  ancient,  it  is  not  a  thing  to  rejoice 
at ;  for  if,  look  you,  he  were  my  brother,  I  would 
desire  the  duke  to  use  his  goot  pleasure,  and  put  him 
to  execation,  for  discipline  ought  to  be  used. 

Pist.  Die  and  be  damn'd;  and/ro  for  thy  friendship ! 

Flu.  It  is  well. 

Pist.  The  fig  of  Spain!  [Exit  Pistol*,  meJcing  the 

Fk.  Very  good. 

Gcw,  Why,  this  is  an  arrant  counterfeit  rascal:  I 
temember  him  now ;  a  bawd ;  a  cutpurse. 

Flu,  I  '11  a>«ure  you,  'a  utter'd  as  prave  woitds  at  the 
pridge,  as  you  shall  see  in  a  summer's  day.  But  it  is 
tery  well,  wh&t  he  has  spoke  to  me ;  that  is  well,  I 
warrant  you,  when  time  is  serve. 

Gmp.  Why,  't  is  a  gull,  a  fool,  a  rogue ;  that  now 


and  then  goes  to  the  wars,  to  grace  himself  at  hi# 
return  into  London  under  the  form  of  a  soldier.  An^ 
such  fellows  are  perfect  in  the  great  commanders' 
names,  and  they  will  learn  you  by  rote  where  ser\'iceii 
were  done; — at  such  and  such  a  sconce,  at  such  a 
breach,  at  such  a  convoy ;  who  came  off"  bravely,  who 
was  shot,  who  disgraced,  what  terms  the  enemy  stood 
on :  and  this  they  con  perfectly  in  the  phrase  of  war, 
which  they  trick  up  with  new-coined*  oaths :  and  what 
a  beard  of  the  general's  cut,  and  a  horrid  suit  of  the 
camp,  will  do  among  foaming  bottles,  and  ale- washed 
wits,  is  wonderful  to  be  thought  on.  But  you  must 
learn  to  know  such  slanders  of  the  age,  or  else  you 
may  be  marvellously  mistook. 

Plu.  I  tell  you  what,  captain  Gower;  I  do  per. 
oeive  he  is  not  the  man  that  he  would  gladly  make 
show  to  the  world  he  is :  if  I  find  a  hole  in  his  coat,  1 
will  tell  him  my  mind.  [Drum  heard.]  Hark  you,  the 
king  is  coming,  and  I  must  speak  with  him  from  the 
pridge. 
Enter  King  Henrt,  Gloster,  and  Soldiers*  sick  and 
tattered. 

Flu.  Got  pless  your  majesty  ! 

K.  Hen,  How  now,  Fluellen  ?  cam'st  thou  from  the 
bridge? 

Flu.  Ay,  so  please  your  majesty.  The  duke  of 
Exeter  has  very  gallantly  maintain^  the  pridge :  the 
French  is  gone  off,  look  you.  and  there  is  gallant  and 
most  prave  passages.  Marry,  th'  athversary  was  have 
possession  of  the  p.Mdge,  but  he  is  enfoiced  to  naire, 
and  the  duke  of  Exeter  is  master  of  the  pridge.  I  can 
tell  your  majesty,  the  duke  is  a  prave  man. 

K.  Hen.  What  men  have  yoi»  lost,  Fluellen? 

Flu.  The  perdition  of  th'  athversary  hath  been  very 
great,  reojionable  great :  marry,  for  my  part,  1  think 
the  duke  hath  lost  never  a  man,  but  one  that  ib  like 
to  be  executed  for  robbing  a  church ;  one  Bardolph,  if 
your  majesty  know  the  man :  his  face  is  all  bubukles, 
and  whelks,  and  knobs,  and  fiames  of  fire ;  and  his  lips 
plows  at  his  nose,  and  it  is  like  a  coal  of  fire,  some- 
times plue,  and  sometimes  red :  but  his  nose  is  exe- 
cuted, and  his  fire  's  out. 

K.  Hen.  We  would  have  all  such  oiTenders  so  cut 
off :  and  we  give  express  charge,  that  in  our  marches* 
through  the  country,  there  be  nothing  compelled  from 
the  villages,  nothing  taken  but  paid  for ;  none  of  the 
French  upbraided,  or  abused  in  disdainful  language, 
for  when  lenity  and  cruelty  play  for  a  kingdom,  the 
gentler  gamester  is  the  soonest  winner. 
Tucket.     Enter  Montjot. 

Mont.  You  know  me  by  my  habit. 

K,  Hen.  Well  then,  I  know  thee :  what  shall  I  know 
of  thee  ? 

Mont.  My  master's  mind. 

K.  Hen.  Unfold  it. 

3Iont.  Thus  says  my  king  : — Say  thou  to  Harry  of 
England,  Though  we  seemed  dead,  we  did  but  sleep ; 
advantage  is  a  better  soldier  than  rashness.  Tell  him, 
we  could  have  rebuked  him  at  Harfleur:  but  that  we' 
thought  not  good  to  bruise  an  injury,  till  it  were  futl 
ripe :  now  we  speak  upon  our  cue,  and  our  voice  is 
imperial.  England  shall  repent  his  folly,  see  his 
weakness,  and  admire  our  sufierance.  Bid  him.  there- 
fore, consider  of  his  ransom ;  which  must  proportion 
the  losses  we  have  borne,  the  subjects  we  have  lost, 
the  disgrace  we  have  digested :  which,  in  weight  tc 
re-answer,  his  pettiness  would  bow  under.     For  our 

1o  tk«  folio;  the  word  ia  luraally  omittod  ia  mod.  edt.  *  A  imall  image  of  the  Savioiir  on  which  the  Mm  o/pme$  wm  bof towed  hj 
ft*  eoBgrefstioa  at  the  eloee  of  the  maae.  *  The  rest  of  this  direotion  ia  not  in  f.  e.  *  The  »ign  oonaiated  iB  patting  the  thvah  betw#>«  « 
a*  t^-nnb  Bad  mAHU  ilager.    •  aew-toaed :  la  f .  •.     •  The  feet  of  thia  direotioa  ia  aot  ia  f.  e. 
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loaseti,  his  exchequer  is  too  poor ;  for  the  effusion  of 
fur  blood,  the  muBter  of  his  kingdom  too  faint  a 
number ;  and  for  our  disgrace,  his  own  person,  kneel- 
ing at  Q]ur  feet  but  a  weak  and  worthless  satisfaction. 
To  this  add  defiance  :  and  tell  him,  for  conclusion,  he 
hath  betrayed  his  followers,  whose  condemnation  is 
pronounced.  So  far  my  king  and  master :  so  much 
my  office. 

K.  Hen.  What  is  thy  name  ?    I  know  thy  quality. 

Mont.  Montjoy. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  thy  office  fairly.   T-r  ;thee  back, 
And  tell  thy  kin?, — I  do  not  seek  him  now, 
But  could  be  willing  to  march  on  to  Calais 
Without  impeachment:  for,  to  say  the  pooth, 
Though  't  is  no  wisdom  to  confess  so  much 
Unto  an  enemy  of  craft  and  vantage. 
My  people  are  with  sickneps  much  enfeebled ; 
My  numbers  lepsen'd,  and  those  few  I  have, 
Almost  no  better  than  so  many  French  : 
Who,  when  they  were  in  health,  I  tell  thee,  herald, 
I  thouj^ht  upon  one  pair  of  EngliFh  legs 
Did  march  three  Frenchmen. — Yet,  forgive  me,  God, 
That  I  do  brag  thus  ! — this  your  air  of  France 
Hath  bloiAii  that  vice  in  me :  I  must  repent. 
Go,  therefore,  tell  thy  master,  here  I  am  : 
My  ransom  is  this  frail  and  worthless  trunk, 
My  army  but  a  weak  and  sickly  guard ; 
Yet,  God  before,  tell  him  we  w^ill  come  on, 
Thoufih  France  himself,  and  such  another  neighbour, 
Stand  in  our  way.     There  's  for  thy  labour,  Montjoy. 

[Griving  a  cfmin.^ 
Go,  bid  thy  master  well  advise  him.self : 
If  we  may  pass,  we  will ;  if  we  be  hinderM, 
We  shall  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood 
Discolour :  and  so,  Montjoy,  fare  you  well. 
The  sum  of  all  our  answer  is  but  this : 
We  would  not  seek  a  battle,  aa  we  are, 
Nor,  as  we  are,  we  say,  we  will  not  shun  it : 
So  tell  your  master. 

'Mont.  I  shall  deliver  so.    Thanks  to  your  highness. 

[Exit  Montjoy. 

Glo.  I  hope  they  will  not  come  upon  us  now. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  in  God's  hand,  brother,  not  in  theirs. 
March  to  the  bridge ;  it  now  draws  toward  night. 
Beyond  the  river  we  '11  encamp  ourselves, 
And  on  to-morrow  bid  them  march  away.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VII.— The  French  Camp,  near  Agincourt. 

Enter  the  Constable  of  France^  the  Lord  R  ambures,  the 

Duke  6f  Orleans,  the  Dauphin,  and  others. 

Con.  Tut !  I  have  the  best  armour  of  the  world. 
Would  it  were  day  ! 

0.7.  You  have  an  excellent  armour;  but  let  my 
horse  have  his  due. 

Con.  It  is  the  best  horse  of  Europe. 

Orl.  Will  it  never  be  morning? 

Dau.  My  lord  of  Orleans,  and  my  lord  high  consta- 
ble, you  talk  of  horse  and  armour — 

Oil.  You  are  as  well  provided  of  both  as  any  prince 
in  the  world. 

Dau.  What  a  long  night  is  this  ! — ^I  will  not  change 
my  horse  with  any  that  treads  but  on  four  pasterns. 
Ca,  ha  !  He  bounds  fVom  the  earth,  as  if  his  entrails 
were  air*,  le  cheval  volant,  the  Pegasus,  gut  a  les  narines 
de  feu!  When  I  bestride  him,  I  soar,  I  am  a  hawk: 
he  trots  the  air;  the  earth  sings  when  he  touches  it: 
the  basest  horn  of  his  hoof  is  more  musical  than  the 
pipe  of  Hermes. 

Orl.  He 's  of  the  colour  of  the  nutmeg. 

t  Not  ia  f.  e.     >  bun :  in  f.  •.     *  Ban4$gg«d    twera,  or  ttnm 


Dau.  And  of  the  heat  of  the  ginger.  It  is  a  bead 
for  Perseus :  he  is  pure  air  and  fire,  and  the  dull  e]» 
ments  of  earth  and  water  never  appear  in  him,  but  onl; 
in  patient  stillness,  while  his  rider  mounts  him'  he  ii, 
indeed,  a  horse ;  and  all  other  jades  you  may  caM  bea«ta. 

Con.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  is  a  most  abtiolute  aui) 
excellent  horse. 

Dau.  It  is  the  prince  of  palfreys :  his  neigh  is  l.k* 
the  bidding  of  a  monarch,  and  his  countenance  eDforc^i 
homage. 

Orl.  No  more,  coupin. 

Dau.  Nay,  the  man  hath  no  wit,  that  cannot,  from 
the  rising  of  the  lark  to  the  lodging  of  the  lamb.  var\ 
deserved  praise  on  my  palfrey:  it  is  a  thcnie  as  (l\u\i\ 
as  the  sea;  turn  the  sands  into  elcquent  tongue>.  and 
my  horse  is  argument  for  them  all.  'T  is  a  siibjf<rt 
for  a  sovereign  to  reason  on,  and  for  a  sovereipi's  ^ov^ 
reign  to  ride  on ;  and  for  the  world  (familiar  to  us.  ajid 
unknown)  to  lay  apart  their  particular  fimctionF.  anil 
wonder  at  hiiyi.  I  once  writ  a  sonnet  in  his  praise^ 
and  began  thus:  "  Wonder  of  Nature  !" — 

Orl.  I  have  heard  a  sonnet  begin  so  to  one's  mistr»>«, 

Dau.  Then  did  they  imitate  that  which  I  co^lpo^pd 
to  my  courser ;  for  my  horse  is  my  mistress. 

Orl.  Y'our  mistress  bears  well. 

Dau.  Me  well:  which  is  the  prescript  praise,  ami 
perfection  of  a  good  and  particular  mistress. 

Con.  Nay,  for  methought  yesterday,  your  misinew 
shrewdly  shook  your  back. 

Dau.  So,  perhaps,  did  fours. 

Con.  Mine  was  not  bridled. 

Dau.  Oh  !  then,  belike,  she  was  old  and  gentle :  and 
you  rode,  like  a  kern  of  Ireland,  your  French  Lose  uiT. 
and  in  your  strait  trossers*. 

Con.  You  have  good  judgment  in  horsemanship. 

Dau.  Be  warned  by  me,  then  :  they  that  ride  so,  ni 
ride  not  warily,  fall  into  foul  bogs.  I  had  rather  bi.* 
my  horse  to  my  mistress. 

Con.  I  had  as  lief  have  my  mistress  a  jade. 

Dau.  I  tell  thee,  constable,  my  mistress  wears  lii» 
own  hair. 

Con.  I  could  make  as  true  a  boast  as  that,  if  I  h^ 
a  sow  to  my  mistress. 

Dau.  Le  chien  est  retoumf  d  son  propre  vomttsemflrf, 
et  la  truie  lavee  avbourhier :  thou  makest  use  of  any  thing. 

Can.  Yet  do  I  not  use  my  horse  for  my  mistress :  w 
any  such  proverb,  so  little  kin  to  the  purjiOFe. 

Ram.  My  lord  constable,  the  armour,  that  I  saw  ii 
your  tent  to-night,  are  those  stars,  or  suns,  upon  it? 

Con.  Stars,  my  lord. 

Dau.  Some  of  them  will  fall  to-morrow,  I  hope. 

Con.  And  yet  my  sky  shall  not  want. 

Dau.  That  may  be ;  for  you  bear  a  many  superflu- 
ously, an  H  were  more  honour  some  were  away. 

Con.  Even  as  your  horse  bears  your  praises :  wta 
would  trot  as  well,  were  some  of  your  brags  d* 
mounted. 

Dau.  Would,  I  were  able  to  load  him  with  his  de- 
sert !  Will  it  i^ever  be  day  ?  I  will  trot  to-morrov  i 
mj^e.  and  my  way  shall  be  paved  with  tnglifh  faces. 

Con.  I  will  not  say  fo,  for  fea-  I  shouto  be  faced  orA 
of  my  way ;  but  I  would  it  were  morning,  for  I  ymu 
fain  be  about  the  ears  of  the  English. 

Ram.  Who  will  go  to  lizard  with  me  for  twentj 
prisoners  ? 

Con.  You  must  first  go  yourself  to  haxard,  ere  y(K 
have  them. 

Dau.  'T  is  midnight :  I  '11  go  arm  mysolJ.      [£« 
Orl.  The  Dauphin  longs  for  mornin;:. 

ra  won  trtustn. 
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Ram.  He  longs  to  eat  the  English. 

Con.  I  think  he  will  eat  all  he  kills. 

Orl.  By  the  white  hand  of  my  lady,  he 's  a  gallant 
prince. 

Can.  Swear  hy  her  foot,  that  she  may  tread  oat  the 
oath. 

Or?.  He  is  simply  the  most  active  gentleman  of  France. 

Con.  Doing  is  activity,  and  he  will  still  he  doing. 

Orl.  He  never  did  harm,  that  I  heard  of. 

Con.  Nor  will  do  none  to-morrow :  he  will  keep  that 
good  name  still. 

Orl.  I  know  him  to  he  valiant. 

Con.  1  was  told  that,  hy  one  that  knows  him  hotter 
tlian  yon. 

Orl.  What 'she? 

Con.  Marry,  he  told  me  so  himself;  and  he  said,  he 
cared  not  who  knew  it. 

Orl.  He  needs  not ;  it  is  no  hidden  virtne  in  him. 

Con.  By  my  faith,  sir,  hut  it  is ;  never  any  hody  saw 
it,  but  his  lackey :  H  is  a  hooded  valour,  and  when  it 
appears  it  will  bate*. 

Orl.  Ill  will  never  said  well. 

Con.  I  will  cap  that  proverb  with — there  is  flattery 
in  friendship. 

Orl.  And  I  will  take  up  that  with — give  the  devil 
his  due. 

Con.  Well  placed :  there  stands  your  fViend  for  the 
devil :  have  at  the  very  eye  of  that  proverb,  with — a 
pox  of  the  devil. 

OrL  You  are  the  better  at  proverbs,  hy  how  much — 
s  fool's  bolt  is  soon  shot. 

Con.  You  have  shot  over. 

Ori  T  is  not  the  first  tune  you  were  overshot. 


Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mes.  My  lord  high  oonstable.  the  English  lie  within 
fifteen  hundred  paces  of  your  tents. 

Con.  Who  hath  measured  the  ground  ? 

Mes.  The  lord  Grandpr^. 

Con.  A  valiant  and  most  expert  gentleman. — ^Would 
it  were  day ! — Alas,  poor  Harry  of  England ! — he  longs 
not  for  the  dawning,  as  we  do. 

Orl.  What  a  wretched  and  peevish*  fellow  is  thi 
king  of  England,  to  mope  with  his  fat-brained  followers 
so  far  out  of  his  knowledge. 

Con.  If  the  English  had  any  apprehension,  they 
would  run  away. 

Orl.  That  they  lack ;  for  if  their  heads  had  any 
intellectual  armour,  they  could  never  wear  such  heavy 
head-pieces. 

Ram.  Ifhat  island  of  England  b.-eeds  very  valiant 
creatures :  their  mastifis  are  of  unmatcbable  courage. 

Orl.  Foolish  curs !  that  run  winking  into  the  mouth 
of  a  Russian  bear,  and  have  their  heads  crushed  like 
rotten  apples.  You  may  as  well  say  that 's  a  valiant 
flea,  that  dare  eat  his  breakfast  on  the  lip  of  a  lion. 

Con.  Just^  just;  and  the  men  do  sympathize  with 
the  mastifis  m  robustious  and  roij^h  coming  on,  leaving 
their  wits  with  their  wives :  and,  then,  give  them  great 
meals  of  beef,  and  iron  and  steel,  they  will  eat  like 
wolves,  and  fight  like  devils. 

Orl.  Ay,  but  these  English  are  shrewdly  out  of  beef. 

Con.  Then  shall  we  find  to-morrow  they  have  only 
stomachs  to  eat,  and  none  to  fight.  Now  is  it  time  tc 
arm :  come,  shall  we  about  it  ? 

Orl.  It  is  now  two  o'clock :  but,  let  me  see ;  by  ten. 
We  shall  have  each  a  hundred  Englishmen.    [LzeurU, 


ACT    IV. 


Enter  Chokus. 


Cho.  Now  entertain  conjecture  of  a  time, 
When  creeping  murmur  and  the  poring  dark, 
Filb  the  wide  vessel  of  the  universe. 
From  camp  to  camp,  through  the  foul  womb  of  mght, 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds. 
That  the  fix'd  sentinels  almost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other's  watch : 
Fire  answers  fire,  and  through  their  paly  flames 
Each  battle  sees  the  other's  umber'd  face : 
S  eed  threatens  steed,  in  high  and  boastful  neighs 
Piercing  the  night's  dull  ear ;  and  from  the  tents. 
The  armourers  accomplishing  the  knights. 
With  busy  hammers  closing  rivets  up. 
Give  dreadful  note  of  preparation. 
The  country  cocks  do  crow,  the  clocks  do  toll. 
And  the  third  hour  of  drowsy  morning's  nam'd. 
Proud  of  their  numbers,  and  secure  in  soul, 
The  confident  and  over-lusty  French 
1>)  the  low-rated  English  play  at  dice ; 
And  chide  the  cripple,  tardy-gaited  night, 
Who,  like  a  foul  and  u?ly  witch,  doth  limp 
So  tediously  away.     The  poor  condemned  English, 
Like  sacrifices,  by  their  watchful'fires 
S't  patiently,  and  inly  ruminate 
The  morning's  danger ;  and  their  gesture  sad, 
Investing  lank-lean  chcefe,  and  war-worn  coats, 
Presenteth  them  unto  the  zazing  moon 
So  many  horrid  ghosts.    0 !  now,  who  will  behold 


•  Faleoa*«  wlMa  aahood«d,  iatt  or  bttu  th«  air,  bj  flappinf  th«ir  wiagi.     *  Fodisk, 


Tne  royal  captain  of  this  ruin'd  band. 

Walking  from  watch  to  watch,  from  tent  to  tent, 

Let  him  cry — Praise  and  glory  on  his  head  ! 

For  forth  he  goes,  and  visits  all  his  host, 

Bids  them  good-morrow  with  a  modest  smile. 

And  calls  them  brothers,  friends,  and  countrymen. 

Upon  his  royal  face  there  is  no  note, 

How  dread  an  army  hath  enrounded  him. 

Nor  doth  he  dedicate  one  jot  of  colour 

Unto  the  weary  and  all-watched  night ; 

But  freshly  looks,  and  over-bears  attaint, 

With  cheerful  semblance,  and  sweet  majesty; 

That  every  wretch,  pining  and  pale  before, 

Beholding  him,  plucks  comfort  from  his  looks. 

A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun. 

His  liberal  eye  doth  give  to  every  one, 

Thawing  cold  fear,  that  mean  and  gentle  all. 

Behold,  as  may  unworthiness  define, 

A  little  touch  of  Harry  in  the  night. 

And  so  our  scene  must  to  the  battle  fiy;  | 

Where,  0  for  pity !  we  shall  much  disgrace —  ' 

With  four  or  five  most  vile  and  ragged  foils,  ! 

Right  ill-dispos'd,  in  brawl  ridiculous, — 

The  name  of  Agincourt      Yet,  sit  and  see ; 

Minding  true  things  by  what  their  mockeries  be.  [ExU. 

SCENE  I.— The  English  Camp  at  Agincourt.  | 

Enter  King  Hcnrt,  BcDFORn,  and  Glostkr.  | 

K.  Hen.  Gloster,  't  is  true  that  we  are  in  great  danger :  i 

The  greater,  therefore,  should  our  courage  be. —  ^  i 
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Good  rabrrow,  brother  Bedford.— God  Almighty ! 
There  is  some  soul  of  goodness  in  things  evU, 
Would  men  observingly  distil  it  out, 
For  our  bad  neighbour  makes  us  early  stirrers, 
Which  is  both  healthful,  and  good  husbandry : 
Besides,  they  are  our  outward  consciences, 
And  preachers  to  us  all ;  admonishing, 
That  we  should  'dress  us  fairly  for  our  end. 
Thus  may  we  gather  honey  from  the  weed, 
And  make  a  moral  of  the  devil  himself. 

Enter  Erpimoham. 
Good  morrow,  old  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham : 
A  good  soft  pillow  for  that  good  white  head 
Were  better  than  a  churlish  turf  of  France. 

Erp,  Not  so,  my  liege :  this  lodging  likes  me  better; 
Since  I  may  say,  now  lie  I  like  a  king. 

K.  Hen.  'T  is  good  for  men  to  love  their  present  pains. 
Upon  example ;  sr  the  spirit  is  eased :  * 

And  when  the  !aind  is  quicken'd,  out  of  doubt, 
The  organs,  though  defunct  and  dead  before, 
Break  up  their  drowsy  grave,  and  newly  move 
With  casted  slough  and  fresh  legerity. 
Lend  me  thy  cloak,  sir  Thoma«. — Brothers  both, 
Commend  me  to  the  princes  in  our  camp ; 
Do  my  good  morrow  to  them ;  and,  anon, 
Desire  them  all  to  my  pavilion. 

Glo,  We  shall,  my  liege. 

[Exeunt  Glostsr  and  Bsdford. 

Erp.  Shall  I  attend  your  grace  ? 

K.  Hen,  No,  my  good  knight ; 

Go  with  my  brothers  to  my  lords  of  England : 
I  and  my  bosom  must  debate  a  while. 
And,  then,  I  would  no  other  company. 

Erp,  The  Lord  in  heaven  bless  thee,  noble  Harry ! 

[Exit  Erpingham. 

K.   Hen.    God-a-mercy,   old  heart!   thou  speak'st 
cheerfully. 

Enter  Pistol. 

Fist.  Quivaia?^ 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Pisi.  Discuss  unto  me;  art  thou  officer? 
Or  art  thou  base,  common,  and  popular? 

K.  Hen.  I  am  a  gentleman  of  a  company. 

Fist.  Trail'st  thou  the  puissant  pike  ? 

K.  Hen.  Even  so.     What  are  you  ? 

Fist.  As  good  a  gentleman  as  the  emperor. 

K.  Hen.  Then  you  are  a  l>etter  than  the  king. 

Fist.  The  king 's  a  bawcock,  and  a  heart  of  gold, 
A  lad  of  life,  an  imp  of  fame ; 
Of  parents  good,  of  fist  most  valiant : 
[  kiss  his  dirty  shoe,  and  from  heart-string 
I  love  the  lovely  bully.    What 's  thy  name ! 

K.  Hen.  Harry  le  Roy. 

Fist.  Le  Roy  !  a  Cornish  name :  art  thou  of  Cornish 

K.  Hen.  No,  I  am  a  Welshman.  [crew  ? 

Fist.  Know'st  thou  Fluellen? 

K.  Hen.  Yes. 

Fist.  Tell  him,  I  '11  knock  his  leek  about  his  pate, 
Upon  Saint  David's  day. 

K.  Hen.  Do  not  you  wear  your  dagger  in  your  cap 
ihat  day,  lest  he  knock  that  about  yours. 

Fist.  Art  thou  his  friend  ? 

K.  Hen.  And  his  kinsman  too. 

Fist.  The /co  for  thee  then  ! 

K.  H*m.  I  thank  you.    God  be  with  you  ! 

Fist.  My  name  is  Pistol  called.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  \i  sorts  well  with  your  fierceness. 
Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower,  severally. 

Gmp.  Captain  Fluellen ! 

>  Tk«  ut  comnunoet  li«r«  in  th«  ouutiM. 


Flu.  So,  in  the  name  of  Cheshu  Christ,  speak  lover 
It  is  the  greatest  admiration  in  the  universal  world 
when  the  true  and  ancient  prerogatifes  and  laws  oj 
the  wars  is  not  kept.  If  you  would  take  the  pains  Vq 
to  examine  the  wars  of  Pompey  the  Great,  yon  »bal 
find,  I  warrant  you,  that  there  is  no  tiddle  taddle.  q 
pibble  pabble,  in  Pompey's  camp :  I  warrant  you,  yo| 
shall  find  the  ceremonies  of  the  wars,  and  the  caret  oj 
it,  and  the  forms  of  it,  and  the  sobriisty  of  it,  and  tli 
modesty  of  it,  to  be  otherwise. 

Gow.  Why,  the  enemy  is  loud ;  you  hear  him  a| 
night. 

Flu.  If  the  enemy  is  an  afs  and  a  fool,  and  apratuj 
coxcomb,  is  it  meet,  think  you,  that  we  should  alil 
look  you,  be  an  ass,  and  a  fool,  and  a  prating  003 
comb  ?  in  your  own  conscience  now? 

Gow.  I  will  speak  lower. 

Fhi,  I  pray  you,  and  beseech  you,  that  you  will. 
[Exeunt  Gower  and  Fluelle] 

K.  Hen.  Though  it  appear  a  little  out  of  fashion, 
There  is  much  care  and  valour  in  this  Welshman. 
ErUer  John  Bates,  Alexander  Court,  and  MicHii 
Williams. 

Court.  Brother  John  Bates,  is  not  that  the  momii 
which  breaks  yonder  ?  j 

Bates.  I  think  it  be ;  but  we  have  no  great  cause  I 
desire  the  approach  of  day. 

Will.  We  see  yonder  the  beginning  of  the  day,  huj 
think  we  shall  never  see  the  end  of  it. — ^Who  goes  theij 

K.  Hen.  A  friend. 

Will.  Under  what  captain  serve  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Under  sir  Thomas  Erpingham. 

Will.  A  good  old  commander,  and  a  most  kind  g^ 
tleman.     I  pray  you,  what  thinks  he  of  our  estate? 

K.  Hen.  Even  as  men  wrecked  upon  a  sand.  t£ 
look  to  be  washed  off*  the  next  tide. 

Bales.  He  hath  not  told  his  thought  to  the  king? 

K.  Hen.  No;  nor  it  is  not  meet  he  should:  i 
though  I  speak  it  to  you,  I  think  the  king  is  bu| 
man,  ajs  I  am :  the  violet  smells  to  him,  as  it  dothj 
me  :  the  element  shows  to  him,  as  it  doth  to  me :  | 
his  senses  have  but  human  conditions :  his  oeremoi^ 
laid  by,  in  his  nakedness  he  appears  but  a  man.  i 
though  his  afiections  are  higher  mounted  than  inl 
yet,  when  they  stoop,  they  stoop  with  the  like 
Therefore,  when  he  sees  reason  of  fears,  aa  we  do, 
fears,  out  of  doubt,  be  of  the  same  relish  as  ours 
yet  in  reason  no  man  should  posseps  him  with  any 
pearance  of  fear,  lest  he,  by  showing  it,  should 
hearten  his  army. 

Bales.  He  may  show  what  outward  ooarage  he 
but,  I  believe,  as  cold  a  night  as  H  is,  he  could 
himself  in  Thames  up  to  the  neck :  and  so  I  wouli 
were,  and  I  by  him,  at  all  adventures,  so  we  were 
here.  1 

K.  Hen.  By  my  troth,  I  will  speak  my  conscieno 
the  king:  I  think,  he  would  not  wish  himself  any  wi 
but  where  he  is.  | 

Bales.  Then,  I  would  he  were  here  alone ;  so  s] 
he  be  sure  to  be  ransomed,  and  a  many  poor 
lives  saved. 

K.  Hen.  I  dare  say,  you  love  him  not  so  ill.  to  j 
him  here  alone,  howsoever  you  speak  this,  to  feel  (i 
men's  minds.  Methinks,  I  could  not  die  any  w! 
so  contented  as  in  the  king's  company,  his  cause  li 
just,  and  his  quarrel  honourable. 

Will.  That 's  more  than  we  know. 

Bates.  Ay,  or  more  than  we  should  seek  after  i 
we  know  enough,  if  we  know  we  are  the  king^s  subj 
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If  his  eauae  be  wrong,  our  obedienoe  to  the  king  wipes 
the  crime  of  it  out  of  us. 

WilL  But^  if  the  cause  be  not  good,  the  king  himself 
hath  a  heavy  reckoning  to  make  .  when  all  those  legs. 
and  arms,  and  heads,  chopped  off  in  a«battle,  shall  join 
toselhef  at  the  latter  day,  and  cry  all — "  We  died  at 
such  a  place :"  some  Swearing,  some  crying  for  a  sur- 
geon, some  upon  their  wives  left  poor  behind  them, 
some  upon  the  debts  they  owe,  some  upon  their  chil- 
dren rawly  left.  I  am  afeard  there  are  few  die  well, 
that  die  in  a  battle;  for  how  can  they  charitably  dis- 
pose of  any  thing,  when  blood  is  their  argument? 
Now,  if  these  men  do  not  die  well,  it  will  be  a  black 
matter  for  the  king  that  led  them  to  it,  whom  to  diso- 
bey were  against  all  proportion  of  subjection. 

K.  Hen.  So,  if  a  son,  that  is  by  his  father  sent  about 
merchandise,  do  sinfully  miscarry  upon  the  sea,  the 
imputation  of  his  wickeidness,  by  your  rule,  should  be 
imposed  upon  his  father  that  sent  him :  or  if  a  servant, 
under  his  master's  command,  transporting  a  sum  of 
money,  be  assailed  by  robbers,  and  die  in  many  irre- 
conciled  iniquities,  you  may  call  the  business  of  the 
msster  the  author  of  the  servant's  damnation.  But 
this  is  not  so :  the  king  is  not  bound  to  answer  the 
particular  endings  of  his  soldiers,  the  father  of  his  son, 
nor  the  master  of  his  servant;  for  they  purpose  not 
their  death,  when  they  purpose  their  services.  Besides, 
there  is  no  king,  be  his  cause  never  so  spotless,  if  it 
eorae  to  the  arbitrement  of  swords,  can  try  it  out  with 
all  unspotted  soldiers.  Some,  peradventure,  have  on 
them  the  guilt  of  premeditated  and  contrived  murder ; 
some,  of  beguiling  virgins  with  the  broken  seals  of  per- 
jury; tome,  making  the  wars  their  bulwark,  that  have 
before  gored  the  gentle  bosom  of  peace  with  pillage 
and  robbery.  Now,  if  these  men  have  defeated  the 
law,  and  outrun  native  punishment,  though  they  can 
outstrip  men,  they  have  no  .wings  to  fly  from  God  : 
war  is  his  beadle  :  war  is  his  vengeance ;  so  that  here 
men  are  punished,  for  before-breach  of  the  king's  laws, 
in  now  the  king's  quarrel :  where  they  feared  the  death, 
they  have  borne  life  away,  and  where  they  would  be 
safe,  they  perish:  then,  if  they  die  unprovided,  no  more 
is  the  king  guilty  of  their  damnation,  than  he  was  be- 
fore guilty  of  those  impieties  for  the  which  they  are 
now  visited.  Every  subject's  duty  is  the  king's ;  but 
every  subject's  soul  is  his  own.  Therefore,  should 
every  soldier  in  the  wars  do  as  every  sick  man  in  his 
bed,  wash  every  mote  out  of  his  conscience ;  and  dying 
so,  death  is  to  him  advantage ;  or  not  dying,  the  time 
was  blessedly  lost,  wherein  such  preparation  was 
gained :  and,  in  him  that  escapes,  it  were  not  sin  to 
think,  that  making  God  so  free  an  offer,  be  let  him  out- 
live that  day  to  see  his  greatness,  and  to  teach  others 
how  they  should  prepare. 

Will.  'T  is  certain,  every  man  that  dies  ill,  the  ill 
apon  his  own  head :  the  king  is  not  to  answer  it. 

Baits.  I  do  not  desire  he  should  answer  for  me ;  and 
yet  I  determine  to  fight  lustily  for  him. 

K,  Hen.  I  myself  heard  the  king  say,  he  would  not 
be  ransomed. 

Will.  Ay,  he  said  so  to  make  us  fight  cheerfully ; 
but  when  our  throats  are  cut,  he  may  be  ransomed, 
and  we  ne'er  the  wiser. 

K,  Hen.  If  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  never  trust  his 
word  after. 

Win.  You  pay  him  then !  That 's  a  perilous  shot  out 
ef  an  elder  gun,  that  a  poor  and  a  private  displeasure 
ean  do  against  a  monarch.  You  may  as  well  go  about 
lo  torn  the  sun  to  ice  with  fanning  in  his  face  with  a 


I  peacock's  feather.    You  '11  never  trust  his  word  after ! 
come,  't  is  a  foolish  saying. 

K.  Hen.  Your  reproof  is  something  too  round^'  I  should 
be  angry  with  you,  if  the  time  were  convenient. 

Will.  Let  it  be  a  quarrel  between  us,  if  you  live. 

K.  Hen.  I  embrace  it. 

Will.  How  shall  I  know  thee  again  ? 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  any  gage  of  thine,  and  I  will  wear 
it  in  my  bonnet :  then,  if  ever  thou  darest  acknowledge 
it,  I  will  make  it  my  quarrel. 

Will.  Here 's  my  glove  :  give  me  another  of  thine. 

K.  Hen.  There. 

Will.  This  will  I  also  wear  in  my  cap :  if  ever  thou 
come  to  me  and  say,  after  to-morrow,  ^^  This  is  my 
glove,"  by  this  hand,  I  will  take  thee  a  box  on  the  ear. 

K.  Hen.  If  ever  I  live  to  see  it,  I  will  challenge  it. 

Will.  Thou  darest  as  well  be  hanged. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  I  will  do  it,  though  I  take  thee  in  the 
king's  company. 

Will.  Keep  thy  word  :  fare  thee  well. 

Bates.  Be  friends,  you  English  fools,  be  friends :  we 
have  French  quarrels  enow,  if  you  could  tell  how  to 
reckon. 

K.  Hen.  Indeed,  the  French  may  lay  twenty  French 
crowns  to  one  they  will  beat  us,  for  they  bear  them  on 
their  shoulders;  but  it  is  no  English  treason  to  cut 
French  crowns,  and  to-morrow  the  king  himself  will  be 
a  clipper.  [Exeunt  Soldiers, 

Upon  the  king !  let  us  our  lives,  our  souls. 
Our  debts,  our  careful  wives,  our  children,  and 
Our  sins,  lay  on  the  king  ! — we  must  bear  all. 
0  hard  condition !  twin  born- with  greatness, 
Subject  to  the  breath  of  every  fool. 
Whose  sense  no  more  can  feel  but  his  own  wringing 
What  infinite  heart's  ease  must  kings  neglect, 
That  private  men  enjoy  ? 

And  what  have  kings,  that  privates  have  not  too, 
Save  ceremony,  save  general  ceremony  ? 
And  what  art  thou,  thou  idol  ceremony  ? 
What  kind  of  god  art  thou,  that  suffer'st  more 
Of  mortal  griefs,  than  do  thy  worshippers  ? 
What  are  thy  rents?  what  are  thy  comings-in? 

0  ceremony,  show  me  but  thy  worth ! 
What  is  thy  soul  but  adulation'  ? 

Art  thou  aught  else  but  place,  degree,  and  form  ? 

Creating  awe  and  fear  in  other  men. 

Wherein  thou  art  less  happy,  being  fear'd', 

Than  they  in  fearing. 

What  drink'st  thou  oft,  instead  of  homage  sweet. 

But  poison'd  flattery?  0 !  be  sick,  great  greatness, 

And  bid  thy  ceremony  give  thee  cure. 

Think'st  thou,  the  flery  fever  will  go  out 

With  titles  blown  from  adulation  ? 

Will  it  give  place  to  flexure  and  low  bending? 

Canst  then,  when  thou  oommand'st  the  beggar's  knesk 

Command  the  health  of  it  ?    No,  thou  proud  dream, 

That  play'st  so  subtly  with  a  king's  repose : 

1  am  a  king,  that  find  th^ ;  and  I  know, 

'T  is  not  the  balm,  the  sceptte,  and  the  ball, 

The  sword,  the  mace,  the  crown  imperial, 

The  inter-tissued  robe  pf  gold  and  pearl, 

The  farced'  title  runnfng  'fore  the  king, 

The  throne  he  sits  on,  nor  the  tide  of  pomp 

That  beats  upon  the  high  shore  of  this  world; 

No,  not  all  these,  thrice-gorgeous  ceremony, 

Not  all  these  laid  in  bed  majestioal. 

Can  sleep  so  soundly  as  the  wretched  slave. 

Who,  with  a  body  fiU'd,  and  vacant  mind. 

Gets  him  to  rest,  cramm'd  with  distasteful*  breckd. 
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Never  sees  horrid  night,  the  child  of  hell, 
Bat,  like  a  lackey,  from  the  ri«e  to  set, 
Sweats  in  the  eye  of  Phoebus,  and  all  night 
Sleeps  in  Elysium ;  next  day,  after  dawn, 
Doth  rise  and  help  Hyperion  to  his  horse, 
And  follows  80  the  ever  running  year  ' 
With  profitable  labour  to  his  grave  : 
And,. but  for  ceremony,  such  a  wretch, 
Winding  up  days  with  toil,  and  nights  with  sleep. 
Hath  the  fore-hand  and  vantage  of  a  king. 
The  slave,  a  member  of  the  country's  peace. 
Enjoys  it,  but  in  gross  brain  little  wots. 
What  watch  the  king  keeps  to  maintain  the  peace. 
Whose  hours  the  peasant  best  advantages. 
Enter  Erpingham. 

Efp.  My  lord,  your  nobles,  jealous  of  your  absence. 
Seek  through  your  camp  to  find  you. 

K.  Hen,  Good  old  knight. 

Collect  them  all  together  at  my  tent : 
I  '11  be  before  thee. 

Erp.  I  shall  do  %  my  lord.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  0,  God  of  battles !  steel  my  soldiers'  hearts : 
Possess  them  not  with  fear :  take  from  them  now 
The  sense  of  reckoning,  if '  th'  opposed  numbers 
Pluck  their  hearts  from  them  ! — ^Not  to-day,  0  Lord  ! 
0 !  not  to-day,  think  not  upon  the  fault 
My  father  made  in  compassing  the  crown. 
I  Richard's  body  have  interred  new, 
And  on  it  have  bestow'd  more  contrite  tears, 
Than  from  it  issued  forced  drops  of  blood. 
Five  hundred  poor  I  have  in  yearly  pay. 
Who  twice  a  day  their  wither'd  hands  hold  up 
Toward  heaven,  to  pardon  blood ;  and  I  have  built 
Two  chantries,  where  the  sad  and  solemn  priests 
Sing  still  for  Richard's  soul.    More  will  I  do; 
Though  all  that  I  can  do  is  nothing  worth, 
Since  that  my  penitence  comes  after  all, 
Imploring  pardon. 

Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  My  liege ! 

K.  Hen.  My  brother  Gloster's  voice? — ^Ay; 

I  know  thy  errand,  I  will  go  with  thee. — 
The  day,  my  friends,  and  all  things  stay  for  me.  [Exetmt. 

SCENE  XL— The  French  Camp. 
Enter  Dauphin^  Orleans.  Rambures,  and  others. 

Orl.  The  sun  doth  gild  our  armour :  up,  my  lords  I 

Dati.  Mofttez  d  cheval  ;-My  horse !  valet !  lacquay  !  ha ! 

Orl.  0  brave  spirit ! 

Bou.  Via  ! — les  eaux  et  la  terre  ! 

Orl.  Rym  miis  ?  V  air  et  U  feu  ! 

Dau.  Ciel !  cousin  Orleans. 

Enter  Constable, 
Now,  my  lord  Constable  ! 

Con.  Hark,  how  our  steeds  for  present  service  neigh. 

Dau.  Mount  them,  and  make  incision  in  their  hides, 
That  their  hot  blood  may  spin  in  English  eyes. 
And  doubt  them  with  superfluous  courage  :  Ha ! 

/2am.  What, will  you  have  them  weep  our  horses'  blood? 
How  shall  we  then  behold  their  natural  tears  ? 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  English  are  embattled,  you  French  peers. 

Con.  To  horse,  you  gallant  princes !  straight  to  horse ! 
Do  but  behold  yon  poor  and  starved  band, 
And  your  fair  show  shall  suck  away  their  Souls, 
Leaving  them  but  the  shales'  and  husks  of  men. 
There  is  not  work  enough  for  all  our  hands ; 
Scarce  1  lood  enough  in  all  their  sickly  veins, 

•  of:  in  folio :  which  Sineer  retain*,  remorinfr  tho  porlod  from  fho  middle  of  tho  noxt  lino  to  its  ©low.    • 
pet      *  C&ndlMticki  were  often  made  in  the  fi^ore  of  a  knif  ht,  the  candle  beinf  eet  in  tU«  hand.    •  DouttU 


To  give  each  naked  curtle-ax  a  stain,  • 

That  our  French  gallants  shall  to-day  draw  out, 
And  sheath  for  lack  of  sport :  let  us  but  blow  on  tkem, 
The  vapour  of  our  valour  will  o'ertum  them. 
'T  is  positive  'gainst  all  exceptions,  lords, 
That  our  superfluous  lackeys,  and  our  peasants, 
Who  in  unnecessary  action  swarm 
About  our  squares  of  battles,  were  enow 
To  purge  this  field  of  such  a  hilding  foe, 
Though  we  upon  this  mountain's  basis  by 
Took  stand  for  idle  speculation : 
But  that  our  honours  must  not.    What 's  to  say? 
A  very  little  little  let  us  do. 
And  all  is  done.    Then,  let  the  trumpets  sound 
The  tucket-sonnanco',  aind  the  note  to  mount : 
For  our  approach  shall  so  much  dare  the  field, 
That  England  shall  couch  down  in  fear,  and  yield. 
Enter  Grandpre. 

Grand.  Why  do  you  stay  so  long,  my  lords  of  France? 
Yon'  island  carrions,  desperate  of  their  bones. 
Ill-favour 'dly  become  the  morning  field  : 
Their  ragged  curtains  poorly  are  let  loose, 
And  our  air  shakes  them  passing  scornfully. 
Big  Mars  seems  bankrupt  in  their  beggar'd  host, 
And  faintly  through  a  rusty  beaver  peeps. 
The  horsemen  sit  like  fixed  candlesticks, 
With  torch-staves  in  their  hands,*  and  their  poor  jsdei 
Lob  down  their  heads,  dropping  the  hides  and  hips. 
The  gum  down-roping  from  their  pale-dead  eyes, 
And  in  their  pale  dull  mouths  the  gimmal*  bit 
Lies,  foul  with  chew'd  grass,  still  and  motionless ; 
And  their  executors,  the  knavish  crows. 
Fly  o'er  them,  all  impatient  for  their  hour. 
Description  cannot  suit  itself  in  words, 
To  demonstrate  the  life  of  such  a  battle. 
In  life  so  lifeless  as  it  shows  itself.  [deaflu 

Con.  They  have  said  their  prayers,  and  they  stay  f« 

Dau.  Shall  we  go  send  them  dinners,  and  fjresh  saiti, 
And  give  their  fasting  horses  provender, 
And  after  fight  with  them  ? 

Con.  I  stay  but  for  my  guard.    On,  to  the  field  f 
I  will  the  banner  from  a  trumpet  take. 
And  use  it  for  my  hafte.     Gome,  come  away  ! 
The  sun  is  high,  and  we  outwear  the  day.       [Ezftmt. 

SCENE  III.— The  English  Camp. 
Enter  all  the  English  Host;  Gloster.  Bedford,  Exbtsk, 
Salisbury,  and  Westmoreland. 
Glo.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

Bed.  The  king  himself  is  rode  to  view  their  battle. 
West.  Of  fighting  men  they  have  full  threeeeoi* 

thousand. 
Exe.  There 's  five  to  one ;  besides,  they  all  are  fresh 
Sal.  God's  arm  strike  with  us !  't  is  a  fearful  odds. 
God  be  wi'  you,  princes  all ;  I  '11  to  my  charge : 
If  we  no  more  meet,  till  we  meet  in  heaven. 
Then,  joyfully, — my  noble  lord  of  Bedford,^ 
My  dear  lord  Gloster, — and  my  good  lord  Exeter,— 
And  my  kind  kinsman, — warriors  all,  adieu ! 
B»d.  Farewell,  good  Salisbury ;   and  good  ludc  gt 

with  thee ! 
Exe.  Farewell,  kind  lord.    Fight  valiantly  to-day: 
And  yet  I  do  thee  wrong,  to  mind  thee  of  it, 
For  thou  art  fram'd  of  the  firm  truth  of  valour. 

[Exit  Salobitst. 
Bed,  He  is  as  full  of  valour,  as  of  kindness ; 
Princely  in  both. 

West,  0 !  that  we  now  had  here 
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Enter  King  Hknrt. 
Bat  one  ten, thousand  of  those  men  in  England, 
That  do  no  work  to-day. 

K.  Hen,  What 's  he,  that  wishes  so  ? 

My  cousin  Westmoreland  ? — No,  my  fair  cousin : 
If  \yt  are  markM  to  die,  we  are  enow 
To  do  our  country  loss ;  and  if  to  live, 
The  fewer  men,  the  greater  share  of  honour. 
God's  will !  I  pray  thee,  wish  not  one  man  more. 
By  Jove,  I  am  not  covetous  for  gold  ; 
Nor  care  I  who  doth  feed  upon  my  cost ; 
It  yearns*  me  not  if  men  my  garments  wear ; 
Such  outward  things  dwell  not  in  my  desires : 
But,  if  it  be  a  sin  to  covet  honour, 
I  am  the  most  offending  soul  alive. 
No,  'faith,  my  coz,  wish  not  a  man  from  England : 
God's  peace !  I  would  not  lose  so  great  an  honour, 
As  one  man  more,  methinks,  would  share  from  me. 
For  the  best  hope  I  have.     0 !  do  not  wish  one  more : 
Rather  proclaim  it,  Westmoreland,  through  my  host, 
That  he,  which  hath  no  stomach  to  this  fight, 
Let  him  depart ;  his  passport  shall  be  made, 
And  crowns  for  convoy  put  into  his  purse : 
We  would  not  die  in  that  man^s  company, 
That  fears  his  fellowship  to  die  with  us. 
This  day  is  call'd — the  feast  of  Crispian : 
He,  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-toe  when  this  day  is  nam'd, 
And  rouse  him  at  the  name  of  Crispian. 
He.  that  shall  live  this  day,  and  see*  old  age. 
Will  yearly  on  the  vigil  feast  his  friends. 
And  say — to-morrow  is  Saint  Crispian  : 
Then  will  he  strip  his  sleeve,  and  show  his  scars. 
Old  men  forget ;  yet  all  shall  be  forgot. 
But  he  'II  remember  with  advantages 
What  feats  he  did  that  day.    Then  shall  our  names^ 
Familiar  in  their  mouths  as  household  words,— 
Harry  the  king,  Bedford  and  Exeter, 
Warwick  and  Talbot,  Salisbury  and  Gloster, — 
Be  in  their  flowing  cups  freshly  remember'd. 
This  story  shall  the  good  man  teach  his  son, 
And  Crispin  Crispian  shall  ne'er  go  by, 
From  this  day  to  the  ending  of  the  world. 
But  we  in  it  shall  be  remembered ; 
We  few,  we  happy  few,  we  band  of  brothers : 
For  he,  to-day  that  sheds  his  blood  with  me. 
Shall  be  my  brother :  be  he  ne'er  so  vile, 
This  day  shall  gentle'  his  condition : 
And  gentlemen  in  England,  now  a-bed, 
Shall  think  themselves  accurs'd  they  were  not  here. 
And  hold  their  manhoods  cheap,  whiles  any  speaks 
That  fought  with  us  upon  Saint  Crispin's  day. 
Enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  My  sovereign  lord,  bestow  yourself  with  speed : 
The  French  are  bravely  in  their  battles  set, 
And  will  with  all  expedience  charge  on  us. 

K.  Hen.  All  things  are  ready,  if  our  minds  be  so. 

West.  Perish  the  man  whose  mind  is  backward  now ! 

K.  Hen.  Thou  dost  not  wish  more  help  from  England, 
cousin? 

West.  God's  will !  my  liege,  would  you  and  I  alone, 
Without  more  help,  might*  fight  this  royal  battle. 

K.  H^n.  Why,  now  thou  hast  unwish'd  five  thousand 
Which  liKCS  me  better  than  to  wish  us  one. —      [men, 
You  know  your  places :  God  be  with  yoa  all ! 
Tueluit.    Enter  Montjot. 

Mont.  Once  more  I  come  to  know  of  thee,  king 
Harry, 


If  for  thy  ransom  thou  wilt  now  compound, 

Before  thy  most  assured  overthrow  ? 

For,  certainly,  thou  art  so  near  the  gulf, 

Thou  needs  must  be  enslutted.     Besides,  in  mercy, 

The  Constable  desires  thee  thou  wilt  mind 

Thy  followers  of  repentance  ;  that  their  souls 

May  make  a  peaceful  and  a  sweet  retire 

From  off  these  fields,  where,  wretches,  their  poor  bodies 

Must  lie  and  fester. 

K.  Hen.  Who  hath  sent  thee  now  ? 

Mont.  The  Constable  of  France. 

K.  Hen,  I  pray  thee,  bear  my  former  answer  back : 
Bid  them  achieve  me,  and  then  sell  my  bones. 
Grood  God !  why  should  they  mock  poor  fellows  thus? 
The  man,  that  once  did  sell  the  lion's  skin 
While  the  beast  liv'd,  was  kill'd  with  hunting  him. 
A  many  of  our  bodies  shall,  no  doubt. 
Find  native  graves,  upon  the  which.  I  trust. 
Shall  witness  live  in  brass  of  this  day's  work  ; 
And  those  that  leave  their  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunghills, 
They  shall  be  fam'd :  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  them 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven. 
Leaving  their  earthly  parts  to  choke  your  clime. 
The  smell  whereof  shall  breed  a  plague  in  France. 
Mark,  then,  rebounding*  valour  in  our  English ; 
That,  being  dead,  like  to  the  bullet's  grazing. 
Break  out  into  a  second  course  of  mischief. 
Killing  in  reflex*  of  mortality. 
Let  me  speak  proudly : — ^Tell  the  Constable, 
We  are  but  warriors  for  the  working-day ; 
Our  gayness  and  our  gilt  are  all  besmirch'd 
With  rainy  marching  in  the  painful  field ; 
There 's  not  a  pi^ce  of  feather  in  our  host, 
(Good  argument,  I  hope,  we  will  not  fly) 
And  time  hath  worn  us  into  slovenry : 
But,  by  the  mass,  our  hearts  are  in  the  trim  j 
And  my  poor  soldiers  tell  me,  yet  ere  night 
They  '11  be  in  fresher  robes,  for  they  will  pluck 
The  gay  new  coats  o'er  the  French  soldiers'  heads. 
And  turn  them  out  of  service.    If  they  do  this. 
As,  if  God  please,  they  shall,  my  ransom  then 
Will  soon  be  levied.    Herald,  save  thou  thy  labour , 
Come  thou  no  more  for  ransom,  gentle  herald : 
They  shall  have  none,  I  swear,  by  these  my  joints, 
Which,  if  they  have  as  I  will  leave  'em  them, 
Shall  yield  them  little,  tell  the  Constable. 

Mont,  I  shall,  king  Harry :  and  so  fare  thee  well. 
Thou  never  shalt  hear  herald  any  more.  [Exit, 

K,  Hen.  I  fear,  thou  wilt  once  more  come  here  ftwr  a 
ransom. 

Enter  the  Duke  o/ York. 

York.  My  lord,  most  humbly  on  my  knee  I  beg 
The  leading  of  the  vaward^. 

K,  Hen,  Take  it,  brave  York, — Now,  soldiers,  march 
away: 
And  how  thou  pleasest,  God,  dispose  the  day !  [Exewnt, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarums:  Excursions.    Enter  French  Soldier^  Pistol, 

and  Boy, 

Fist,  Yield,  cur. 

Fr,  Sol,  Je  pense^  que  vous  etes  le  gentUhomme  dt 
bonne  qualitL 

Fist.  Quality  ?    Callino,  castore  me  .'*  art  thou  a  gen- 
tleman ?     What  is  thy  name  ?  discuss. 

Fr,  Sol.  0  seigneur  Dieu  ! 

Fist,  0 !  sigmeur  Dew  should  be  a  gentleman. 


le 
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Perpend  my  'words,  0  signieur  Dew,  and  marie : — 
0  signieur  Dew,  thou  diest  on  point  of  fox*, 
Except,  0  signieur,  thou  do  give  to  me 
Egregious  ransom. 

Fr,  Sol.  0,  prenez misfricorde !  at/ez pitiS  de  mot! 

Pist.  Moy  shall  not  serve,  I  will  have  forty  moys; 
For  I  will  fetch  thy  rim»  out  at  thy  throat, 
In  drops  of  crimson  blood. 

Fr.  Sol  Est  il  impossible  cPhhapper  la  force  de  ton  bras  ? 

Pist.  Brass,  cur? 
Thou  damned  and  luxurious  mountain  goat, 
OffeHst  me  brass  ? 

Fr.  Sol.  O  pardonnez  mot ! 

Pist.  Say- St  thou  me  so?  is  that  a  ton  of  moys? — 
Come  hither,  boy :  ask  me  this  slave  in  French, 
What  in  his  name. 

Boy:  Escoutez :  comment  etes  vous  appelU  ? 

Fr.  Sol.  Monsieur  le  Fer, 

Boy.  He  says  his  name  is  master  Fer. 

Ptrf.  Master  Fer  !  I  Ul  fer  him,  and  firk  him,  and 
ferret  him. — Discuss  the  same  in  French  unto  him. 

Boy.  I  do  not  know  the  French  for  fer,  and  ferret, 
and  firk. 

Pist.  Bid  him  prepare,  for  I  will  cut  his  throat. 

Fr.  Sol.  Qu£  dit'il^  monsieur  ? 

Boy.  E  me  commande  d  vous  dire  que  vous  faites  vous 
pret;  car  ce  soldat  iei  est  disposi  tout  d  cette  heure  de 
couper  votre  gorge. 

Pist.  Oui,  couper  le  gorge,  par  mafoi,  peasant, 
Unleas  thou  give  me  crowns,  brave  crowns ; 
Or  mangled  shalt  thou  be  by  this  my  sword. 

Fr.  Sol.  0  !  je  vous  supplie  vour  P  amour  de  DieUy  me 
pardonner.  Je  suis  le  gentUkomme  de  bonne  maison: 
gardez  ma  vie,  etje  vous  donnerai  deux  cents  icus, 

Pist.  What  are  his  words  ? 

Boy.  He  prays  you  to  save  his  life :  he  is  a  erenAle- 
man  of  a  good  house ;  and  for  his  ransom,  he  will  give 
fou  two  hundred  crowns. 

Pist.  Tell  him, — ^my  fury  shall  abate,  and  I 
The  crowns  will  take. 

Fr.  Sol.  Petit  monsieur,  que  dit-il  ? 

Boy.  Encore  qu^il  est  contre  son  jurement  de  pardonner 
aucun  prifonnier ;  nfantmoiM,  povr  les  has  que  vous 
V  avez  promis,  it  est  content  d  vous  donner  la  Itbertf,  le 
franckuement. 

Fr.  Sol.  Sur  mes  genoux,  je  vous  donne  mille  renter- 
ciemens ;  etje  m^estime  heureux  que  je  suis  tomhi  entre 
les  mains  (f  un  ehevaliery  je  pense,  le  plus  bravCj  valiant, 
et  tres  diftinguS  seigneur  (f  Angleterre, 

Pitt.  Expound  unto  jne,  boy. 

Boy.  He  gives  you,  upon  his  knees,  a  thousand 
thanks ;  and  he  esteems  himself  happy  that  he  hath 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  (as  he  thinks)  the  most 
•brave,  valorous,  and  thrice- worthy  seigneur  of  England. 

Pist.  As  I  suck  blood,  I  will  some  mercy  show. — 
Tollow  me !  Exit  Pistol. 

Boy.  Suivez  vous  U  grand  capitaine.    I  did  nerer 

[Exit  French  Soldier. 
know  so  full  a  voice  issue  from  so  empty  a  heart :  but 
tthe  song  is  true, — ^^  the  empty  vessel  makes  the  great- 
est sound."  Bardolph,  and  Nym,  had  ten  times  more 
valour  than  this  roaring  devil  i'  the  old  play*  that  every 
one  may  pare  his  nails  with  a  wooden  dagger,  and  they 
are  both  hanged ;  and  so  would  this  be,  if  he  durst 
steal  any  thing  adventurously.  I  must  stay  with  the 
lackeys,  with  the  luggage  of  our  camp :  the  French 
might  have  a  good  prey  of  us,  if  they  knew  of  it,  for 
•there  is  none  to  guard  it,  but  boys.  [Exit. 


SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field  of  Battle. 
Retreat  sounded.*    Enter  Dauphin,  Orleans,  Boiaios 
Constable,  Ramburss,  and  others. 

Con.  Odiable! 

Orl.  0  seigneur  ! — le  jour  est  perdu  !  tout  tstftrdii } 

Dau.  Mort  demaviel  eMii  conlbunded.  all ! 
Reproach  and  everlasting  shame 
Sit  mocking  in  our  plumes. — 0  mfchante  fortune!^ 
Do  not  run  away.  [A  short  Alarum. 

Con.  Why,  all  our  ranks  arc  broke. 

Dau.  0  perdurable  shame  ! — let 's  stab  ouryelvei. 
Be  these  the  wretches  that  we  play'd  at  dice  for  ? 

Orl.  Is  this  the  king  we  sent  to  for  his  ransom ' 

Bour.  Shame,  and  eternal  shame,  nothing  but  Rbaniei 
Let  us  not  fly  :• — ^in ! — Once  more  back  again; 
And  he  that  will  not  follow  Bourbon  now. 
Let  him  go  hence,  and,  with  his  cap  in  hand, 
Like  a  base  pander,  hold  the  chamber-door. 
Whilst  by  a  slave,  no  gentler  than  my  dog, 
His  fairest  daughter  is  contaminate. 

Con.  Disorder,  that  hath  spoil'd  us,  friend  ni  noir ! 
Let  us  in  heaps  go  offer  up  our  lives. 

Orl.  We  are  enough,  yet  living  in  the  field, 
To  smother  up  the  English  in  our  throngs, 
If  any  order  might  be  thought  upon. 

Bour.  The  devil  take  order  now.    I  ^11  to  the  thron:: 
Let  life  be  short,  else  shame  will  be  too  long.  [EieuA 

SCENE  VI.— .Another  part  of  the  Field. 
Alarums,    Enter  King  Henrt  and  Forces;  Exrm 
and  others. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  have  we  done,  thrice  valiapt  country- 
men; 
But  all 's  not  done ;  yet  keep  the  French  the  field. 

Exe.  The  duke  of  York  commends  him  to  yoar 
majesty. 

K  Hen.  Lives  hf),  good  uncle  ?  thioe  within  this  hooi 
I  saw  him  down,  thrice  up  again,  and  fighting ; 
From  helmet  to  the  spur  all  blood  he  was. 

Exe.  In  which  array,  brave  soldier,  doth  he  lie, 
Loading*  the  plain  ;  and  by  his  bloody  side, 
(Yoke-fellow  to  his  honour-owing  wounds) ' 
The  noble  earl  of  Suffolk  also  lies. 
Suffolk  first  died  ;  and  York,  all  haggled  over, 
Comes  to  him,  where  in  gore  he  lay  insteep'd. 
And  takes  him  by  the  beard,  kisses  the  gashes, 
That  bloodily  did  yawn  upon  his  face ; 
He  cries  aloud, — "  Tarry,  dear  cousin  Suffolk ! 
My  soul  shall  thine  keep  company  to  heaven : 
Tarry,  sweet  soul,  for  mine ;  then  fly  a-breast. 
As  in  this  glorious  and  well-foughten  field. 
We  kept  together  in  our  chivalry  !" 
Upon  these  words  I  came  and  cheerM  him  up : 
He  smilM  me  in  the  face,  raught  me  his  hand, 
And,  with  a  feeble  gripe,  says,  "  Dear  my  lord, 
Commend  my  service  to  my  sovereign." 
So  did  he  turn,  and  over  Suffolk's  neck 
He  threw  his  wounded  arm,  and  kias'd  his  lips; 
And  so,  eepous'd  to  death,  with  blood  he  sealed 
A  testament  of  noble-ending  love. 
The  pretty  and  sweet  manner  of  it  fore'd 
Those  waters  from  me,  which  I  wnuld  have  stopp'l: 
But  I  had  not  so  much  of  man  in  me. 
But  all  my  mother  came  into  mine  eyes, 
And  gave  me  up  to  tears. 

K.  Hen.  I  blame  yon  not ; 

For,  hearing  this,  I  must  perforce  oompound 

i  A  Bam«  for  a  «tm>fv#.    *  Th«  eoul  in  which  t1i«  boweli  ftre  >mpp«d.— Ttflc**  2Me.,  1077.     •  Am  aUuion  to  die  oM  Monliti^  »  vu' 
ll  •  devil  UAually  lOok  part.     *  Atarunu :  is  f.  t.     •  L«t  us  dia  iutaat :  in  f.  e.    •  Lardlag :  is  f  e. 
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Whh  mistfnl  eyes,  or  they  will  issne  too.—-    [Alarum, 
Bat,  hu-k !  what  new  &laram  ia  this  same  ? — 
Be  French  have  reinforcM'  their  scattered  men  :— 

I  Ttnau  erery  soldier  kill  his  prisonen  ! 

I  Gire  the  word  through.  [EiemU, 

I        SCENE  Vn.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Aianau,    Enter  Fluxllbn  and  GrOWXR. 

Fbu  Kill  the  poys  and  the  luggage  !  'tis  expressly 
leainst  the  law  of  amis :  't  is  as  arrant  a  piece  of 
baTery,  maii^  you  now,  as  can  be  offered.  In  your 
eoDsicieiioe  now,  ia  it  not  ? 

Guit.  'T  Lb  certain,  there 's  not  a  boy  left  alire ;  and 
the  eopvdly  rascals,  that  ran  from  the  battle,  have 
done  this  slaughter :  besides,  they  have  burned  and 
cairied  away  all  that  was  in  the  king's  tent ;  wherefore 
the  long  most  worthily  hath  causeid  every  soldier  to 
eat  his  prisoner's  throat.    0 !  't  is  a  gallant  king. 

FhL  Ay,  he  was  pom  at  Monmouth,  captain  Gower. 
What  call  you  the  town's  name,  where  Alexander  the 
pig  was  bom? 

Gqw.  Alexander  the  great. 

Fk,  Why,  I  pray  you,  is  not  pig,  great  ?  The  pig, 
« the  great,  or  the  mighty,  or  the  huge,  or  the  magna- 
nimoos,  are  all  one  reckonings,  save  the  phrase  is  a 
liUJe  Tviations. 

Gott,  I  think,  Alexander  the  great  was  bom  in 
Macedon :  bis  father  was  called  Philip  of  Macedon,  as 
I  teke  it. 

Fki.  I  think,  it  is  in  Macedon,  where  Alexander  is 
porn.  I  tell  yon,  captain, — if  you  look  in  the  maps  of 
the  world,  I  warrant,  you  shall  find,  in  the  comparisons 
between  Macedon  aiid  Monmouth,  that  the  situations, 
look  you,  is  both  alike.  There  is  a  river  in  Macedon, 
a&d  there  is  also  moreover  a  river  at  Monmouth :  it  is 
nlled  Wyo  at  Monmouth,  but  it  is  out  of  my  prains, 
what  is  the  name  of  the  other  river ;  but  'tis  all  one, 
'tit  alike  as  my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is 
fahnoDs  in  both.  If  you  mark  Alexander's  life  well, 
Harry  of  Monmouth's  life  is  come  after  it  indifferent 
««!1 ;  for  there  is  figures  in  all  things.  Alexander,  God 
k&ows,  and  yon  know,  in  his  rages,  and  his  furies,  and 
hii  vraths,  and  his  cholera,  and  his  moods,  and  his  dis- 
pletfnres,  and  his  indignations,  and  also  being  a  little 
iotoxicates  in  his  prains,  did,  in  his  ales  and  his  angers, 
look  yon,  kill  his  pest  friend,  Glytus. 

Gme.  Our  king  is  not  like  him  in  that :  he  never 
killed  any  of  his  friends. 

Flu.  it  is  not  well  done,  mark  you  now,  to  take  the 
tales  oat  of  my  mouth,  ere  it  is  made  and  finished. 
I  speak  hat  in  the  figures  and  comparisons  of  it :  as 
Alexander  killed  his  friend  Clytus,  being  in  his  ales 
ud  his  cups,  so  also  Harry  Monmouth,  being  in  his 
right  wits  and  his  good  judgments,  tamed  away  the  fat 
bight  with  the  great  pelly-doublet :  he  was  full  of 
jeers,  and  gipes,  and  Imaveries,  tnd  mocks;  I  have 
forgot  his  name. 

Gw.  Sir  John  Falstaff. 

Flu.  That  is  he.  1 11  tell  yon,  there  is  goot  men 
)finL  at  Monmouth. 

Gfw.  Here  comes  his  majesty. 
ilarm.    Enter  King  Hxnrt,  with  a  Part  of  the 

FngHsk  Forces  ana  Prisoners  ;  WAawiCK,  Glostxr, 

EiETKR,  and  others, 

^'  Hen.  I  was  not  angry  since  I  came  to  France 
I'mil  this  instant. — ^Take  a  trumpet,  herald ; 
Ride  thoo  onto  the  horsemen  on  yond'  hill : 
^  they  will  ft^t  with  us,  bid  them  come  down, 
Or  Toid  the  field ;  they  do  offend  our  sight. 

»W*:imf.«. 


If  they  '11  do  neither,  we  will  come  to  them. 
And  make  them  skirr  away,  as  swift  as  stones 
Enforced  from  the  old  Assyrian  slings. 
Besides,  we  '11  cut  the  throats  of  those  we  have ; 
And  not  a  roan  of  them  that  we  shall  tfike. 
Shall  taste  our  mercy. — Go,  aiid  tell  them  so. 
Enter  Montjot. 

Exe,   Here  comes  the  herald  of  the  French,  my 
liege. 

Glo.  His  eyes  are  humbler  than  they  us'd  to  be. 

K.  Hen.  How  now !  what  means  this,  herald?  know'st 
thou  not 
That  I  have  fin'd  these  bones  of  mine  for  ransom  ? 
Com'st  thou  again  for  ransom  ? 

Mont.  No,  great  king : 

I  come  to  thee  for  charitable  license, 
That  we  may  wander  o'er  this  bloody  field, 
To  look'  our  dead,  and  then  to  bury  them ; 
To  s6rt  our  nobles  from  our  common  men  ; 
For  many  of  our  princes,  woe  the  while  ! 
Lie  drown'd  and  soak'd  in  mercenary  blood ; 
So  do  our  vulgar  drench  their  peasant  limbs 
In  blood  of  princes,  and  their  wounded  steeds 
Fret  fetlock  deep  in  gore,  and  with  wild  rage 
Yerk  out  their  armed  heels  at  their  dead  masters. 
Killing  them  twice.    0  !  give  us  leave,  great  king. 
To  view  the  field  in  safety,  and  dispose 
Of  their  dead  bodies. 

K.  Hen.  I  tell  thee  truly,  herald, 

I  knoinr  not  if  the  day  be  ours,  or  no  ] 
For  yet  a  many  of  your  horsemen  peer. 
And  gallop  o'er  the  field. 

Jlfonf .  The  day  is  yours. 

K,  Hen.  Praised  be  God,  and  not  our  strength,  for 
it!— 
What  is  this  castle  eall'd^  that  stands  hard  by  ? 

Mont.  They  call  it  Agincourt. 

K,  Hen.  Then  call  we  this  the  field  of  Agincourt, 
Fought  on  the  day  of  Crispin  Crispianus. 

f7tf .  Your  grandfather  of  famous  memory,  an 't  please 
your  majesty,  and  your  great-uncle  Edwanl  the  plack 
prince  of  Wales,  as  I  have  read  in  the  chronicles, 
fought  a  most  prave  pattle  here  in  France. 

K.  Hen,  They  did,  Fluellen. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  says  very  tme.  If  your  majesty 
is  remembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen  did  goot  service  in 
a  garden  where  leeks  did  grow,  wearing  leeks  in  their 
Monmouth  caps,  which  your  majesty  knovrs,  to  this 
hour  is  an  honourable  padge  of  the  service ;  and,  I  do 
believe,  your  majesty  takes  no  soom  to  wear  the  leek 
upon  Saint  Tavy's  day. 

K,  Hen.  I  wear  it  for  a  memorable  honour : 
For  I  am  Welsh,  you  know,  good  countryman. 

Ftu.  All  the  water  in  Wye  cannot  wash  your  ma- 
jesty's Welsh  plood  out  of  your  pody,  I  can  tell  you 
that :  Got  pless  it,  and  preserve  it,  as  long  as  it  pleases 
his  grace,  and  his  majesty  too  ! 

K.  Hem  Thanks,  good  my  countryman. 

Flu,  By  Cheshu,  I  am  your  majesty's  countryman,  I 
care  not  who  know  it ;  I  will  confess  it  to  all  the  world : 
I  need  not  to  be  ashamed  of  your  majesty,  praised  be 
(jod,  so  long  as  your  majesty  is  an  honest  man. 

K,  Hen,  God  keep  me  so ! — Our  heralds  go  with  him : 
Bring  me  just  notice  of  the  numbers  defui, 
On  both  our  parts. — Call  yonder  fellow  hither. 

\Points  to  WiLLUMS.    Exeunt  Montjot  and  others. 

Exe,  Soldier,  you  must  come  to  the  king. 

K,  Hen,  Soldier,  why  W3ar'st  thou  that  glove  in  thy 
oap? 
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Wil.  An  H  please  your  majeaty,  't  iii  the  gage  of  one 
that  I  should  fight  withal,  if  he  be  alive. 

A.  Hen.  An  Englishman? 

JVil.  An 't  please  your  majesty,  a  rascal  that  swag- 
gered with  me  last  night  j  who,  if  'a  live,  and  ever  dare 
to  challenge  this  glove,  I  have  sworn  to  take  him  a 
box  o'  the  ear :  or,  if  I  can  see  my  glove  in  his  cap, 
^' which  he  swore,  as  he  was  a  soldier,  he  would  wear, 
if  alive)  I  would  strike  it  out  soundly. 

K.  Hen.  What  think  you,  captain  Fluellen  ?  is  it  fit 
this  soldier  keep  his  oath? 

Flu.  He  is  a  craven  and  a  villain  else,  an 't  please 
your  majesty,  in  my  confcienoe. 

K.  H  n.  It  may  be,  his  enemy  is  a  gentleman  of 
great  sort,  quite  from  the  answer  of  his  degree. 

Flu.  Though  he  be  as  goot  a  gentlemen  as  the  tevil 
is,  as  Lucifer  and  Belzcbub  himself,  it  is  neoefsary, 
look  your  grace,  that  he  keep  his  vow  and  his  oath.  If 
he  be  perjured,  see  you  now,  his  reputation  is  as  arrant 
a  villain,  and  a  Jack-sauce,  as  ever  his  plack  shoe  trod 
upon  Got's  ground  and  his  earth,  in  my  conscience,  la. 

K.  Hen.  Then  keep  thy  vow,  sirrah,  when  thou 
mect'st  the  fellow. 

Will.  So  I  will,  my  liege,  as  I  live. 

K.  Hen,  Who  scrv'st  thou  under? 

Will.  Under  Captain  (Jower,  my  liege. 

Flu.  Gower  is  a  goot  captain,  and  ie  goot  know- 
ledge, and  literatured  in  the  wars. 

K.  Hen.  Call  him  hither  to  me,  soldier. 

Will.  I  will,  my  liege.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Here,  Fluellen ;  wear  thou  this  fai^our  for 
me,  and  stick  it  in  thy  cap.  When  Alenpon  and  my- 
self were  down  together,  I  plucked  this  glove  from  his 
helm :  if  any  man  challenge  this,  he  is  a  friend  to 
Alcnpon,  and  an  enemy  to  our  person ;  if  thou  encoun- 
ter any  such,  apprehend  him,  an  thou  dost  me  love. 

Flu.  Ytiur  grace  does  me  as  great  honours,  as  can  be 
desired  m  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  :  I  would  fain  see 
the  tnan,  that  has  but  two  legs,  that  shall  find  himself 
aggriefed  at  this  glove,  that  is  all ;  but  I  would  fain  see 
it  once,  and  please  Got  of  his  grace,  that  I  might  see. 

K.  Hen.  Knowest  thou  Gower  ? 

Flu.  He  IS  my  dear  friend,  and  please  yon. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  thee,  go  seek  him,  and  bring  him  to 
my  tent. 

Flu.  I  will  fetch  him.  [Exit. 

K.  Hen.   My  lord  of  Warwick,   and   my  brother 
Gloster, 
Follow  Fluellen  closely  at  the  heels. 
The  giove,  which  I  have  given  him  for  a  favour, 
May  haply  purchase  him  a  box  o'  the  ear : 
It  is  the  soldier's  ;  I,  by  bargain,  should 
Wear  it  myself.     Follow,  good  cousin  Warwick : 
If  that  the  soldier  strike  him,  (as,  I  judge 
By  his  blunt  bearmg,  he  will  keep  his  word) 
Some  sudden  mischief  may  arise  of  it. 
For  I  do  know  Fluellen  valiant, 
And,  tonch'd  with  choler,  hot  as  gunpowdei^ 
And  quickly  will  return  an  injury : 
Follow,  and  see  there  be  no  harm  between  them.— 
Go  you  with  me,  uncle  of  Exeter.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— Before  King  Henry's  Pavilion. 

Enter  Gower  and  Williams. 
Will.  I  warrant  it  is  to  knight  you,  captain. 

Enter  Fluell£N. 
Flu.  Got's  will  and  his  pleasure,  captain,  I  peseecb 
you  now,  oome  apace  to  the  king :  there  is  more  goot 
toward  you,  peradventure,  than  is  in  your  knowledge 
to  dream  of. 


WUl.  Sir,  know  you  this  glove  ? 

Flu.  Know  the  glove  ?  I  know,  the  glove  is  a  glove^ 

Will.  I  know  this,  and  thus  I  challenge  it. 

[Sirikct  him. 

Flu.  'Sblood  !  an  arrant  traitor,  as  any 's  in  the  luii^ 
versal  world,  or  in  France,  or  in  England. 

Gow.  How  now,  sir  !  you  villain  ! 

Will.  Do  you  think  [  '11  be  forsworn? 

jFYu.  Stand  away,  captain  Gower :  I  will  give  treason 
his  payment  into  plows  I  warrant  you. 

Will.  I  am  no  traitoi . 

Flu.  That 's  a  lie  in  thy  throat. — I  charge  you  in  bii 
majesty's  name,  apprehend  him :  he  is  a  friend  of  Xh 
duke  Alen^on's. 

Enter  Warwick  and  Glostkr. 

War.  How  now,  how  now !  what 's  the  matter  ?     ■ 

Flu.  My  lord  of  Warwick,  here  is,  praised  be  God 

for  it  ^  a  most  contagious  treason  come  to  light.  lo(^ 

you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's  day.     Here  ii 

his  nuLJesty.  | 

Enter  King  Henry  and  Exeter. 

K.  Hen.  How  now !  what 's  the  matter  ?  ' 

Flu.  My  liege,  here  is  a  villain,  and  a  traitor,  thai 
look  your  grace,  has  struck  the  glove  which  your  ms 
jesty  is  take  out  of  the  helmet  of  Alen^on. 

Will.  My  liege,  this  was  my  glove  ;  here  is  the  felloe 
of  it ;  and  he  that  I  gave  it  to  in  change  promised  ti 
wear  it  in  his  cap :  I  promised  to  strike  him  if  he  did 
I  met  this  man  with  my  glove  in  his  cap,  and  I  hav 
been  as  good  as  my  word. 

Flu.  Your  majesty  hear  now,  ssAnng  your  roajcstyi 
manhood,  what  an  arrant,  rascally,  beggarly,  lowsj 
knave  it  is.  I- hope  your  majesty  is  pear  me  test  i men j 
and  witness,  and  avouchments,  that  this  is  the  glove  oi 
Alen9on,  that  your  majesty  is  give  me,  in  your  ooi^ 
science  now. 

K.  Hen.  Give  me  thy  glove,  soldier :  look,  here  i| 
the  fellow  of  it. 
'T  was  I,  indeed,  thou  promisedst  to  strike ; 
And  thou  hast  given  me  most  bitter  terms.  , 

Flu.  An  plea£:e  your  majesty,  let  his  neck  answer  fp 
it,  if  there  is  any  martial  law  in  the  world. 

K.  Hen.  How  canst  thou  make  me  satisfactiou  ? 

Will.  All  offences,  my  lord,  come  from  the  heart 
never  came  any  from  mine,  that  might  offend  yoa 
majesty. 

K.  Hen.  It  was  ourself  thou  didst  abuse. 

Will.  Your  majesty  came  not  like  yourself:  yw 
appeared  to  me  but  as  a  common  man;  witness  tit 
night,  your  garments,  your  lowliness ;  and  what  yoc 
highness  suffered  under  that  shape,  I  beseech  you,  tak 
it  for  your  own  fault,  and  not  mine :  for  had  you  bee 
as  I  took  you  for,  I  had  made  no  offence;  therefore, 
beseech  your  highness,  pardon  me. 

K.  Hen.    Here,  uncle  Exeter,  fill  this  glove  wit 
crowns, 
And  give  it  to  this  fellow. — ^Keep  it,  fellow, 
And  wear  it  for  an  honour  in  thy  cap. 
Till  I  do  challenge  it. — Give  him  the  crowns. — 
And,  captain,  you  must  needs  be  friends  with  him. 

JFm.  By  this  day  and  this  light,  the  fellow  has  metti 
enough  in  his  pelly. — Hold,  there  is  twelve  pence  fc 
yon,  and  I  pray  you  to  serve  Got,  and  keep  you  out  c 
prawls,  and  prabbles,  and  quarrels,  and  disaensioxu 
and,  I  warrant  you,  it  is  the  petter  for  you.  | 

Will.  I  will  none  of  your  money.  ! 

Flu.  It  is  with  a  goot  will.  I  can  tell  you,  H  w^ 
serve  you  to  mend  your  shoes :  come,  wherefore  shoxu 
you  be  so  pashful  ?  your  shoes  is  not  80  goot :  't  is  I 
goot  silling,  I  warrant  you,  or  I  will  change  it. 
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Enter  an  English  Herald, 

K  Hen.  Now,  herald,  are  the  dead  numbered  ? 

Her.  Here  is  the  number  of  the  slaughtered  French. 

[Delivers  a  Paper, 

I.  Hen.  What  prisoners  of  good  sort  are  taken,  uncle  ? 

£xr.  Charles  duke  of  Orleans,  nephew  to  the  king; 
John  dake  of  Bourbon,  and  lord  Boaeiqualt : 
Of' other  lords,  and  barons,  knights,  and  'squires, 
Fall  tifteen  hundred,  besides  common  men. 

K.  Hn.  This  note  doth  tell  me  of  ten  thousand  French, 
Tb^it  in  the  field  lie  slain  :  of  princes,  in  this  number, 
A»l  nobles  bearing  banners,  there  lie  dead       [Reads} 
Oa?  haodred  twenty-six :  added  to  these, 
0*  ^ishts,  esquires,  and  gallant  gentlemen, 
&2bt  tfaoosand  and  four  hundred ;  of  the  which, 
Five  hundred  were  but  yesterday  dubb'd  knights : 
So  tiiat,  in  these  ten  thousand  they  have  lost, 
There  are  but  sixteen  hundred  mercenaries ; 
T.'ie  rest  are  princes,  barons,  lords,  knights,  'squires, 
Aoi  gentlemen  of  blood  and  quality. 
Tb  nimes  of  those  their  nobles  that  lie  dead^- 
Clurles  Dc-la-bret,  high  constable  of  France ; 
Jaques  Chatillon,  admiral  of  France  ; 
The  master  of  the  croes-bows,  lord  Rambures :  [phin ; 
Great-maeter  of  France,  the  brave  sir  Guischard  Dau- 
Mn  duke  of  Alen9on ;  Antony  duke  of  Brabant, 
The  brother  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ; 
And  Edward  duke  of  Bir  :  of  lusty  earls, 
Graiidpre,  and  Roossi,  Fauconberg,  and  Foix, 
Beaufflont,  and  Marie,  Vaudemont,  and  Lestrale. 


Here  was  a  royal  fellowship  of  death  !-^ 
Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead? 

[  Herald  presents  another  Fafer, 
Edward  the  duke  of  York,  the  earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  esquire : 
None  else  of  name,  and  of  all  other  men 
But  five  and  twenty.    0  God !  thy  arm  was  here. 

[Kneeling  * 
And  not  to  us,  but  to  thy  arm  alone, 
Ascribe  we  all. — [Rising}]  When,  without  stratagem. 
But  in  plain  shock,  and  even  play  of  battle. 
Was  ever  known  so  great  and  little  loss, 
On  one  part  and  on  th'  other  ? — Take  it,  God', 
For  it  is  only  thine  !* 

Exe.  'T  is  wonderful ! 

K,  Hen,  Come,  go  we  in  procession  to  the  village : 
And  be  it  death,  proclaimed  through  our  host, 
To  boast  of  this,  or  take  that  praise  from  Grod, 
Which  is  his  only. 

Flu.  Is  it  not  lawful,  an  please  your  majesty,  to  tell 
how  many  is  killed  ? 

K.  Hen.  Yes,  captain ;  but  with  this  acknowledgment, 
That  God  fought  for  us. 

Flu.  Yes,  ray  conscience,  he  did  us  great  goot. 

K.  Hen.  Do  we  all  holy  rites  : 
Let  there  be  sung  Non  nofns,  and  Te  Deum, 
The  dead  with  charity  enclosed  in  clay, 
And  then  to  Calais ;  and  to  England  then, 
Where  ne'er  from  France  arriv'd  more  happy  men. 

[Exeunl. 


ACT    V. 


Enter  Chorus. 


Ckar.  Tonchsafe  all*  those  that  have  not  read  the 
etory, 
That  I  may  prompt  them :  ard  for*  such  as  have, 
I  humbly  pray  them  to  ad  mil  th'  excuse 
Of  time,  of  numbers,  and  due  course  of  things, 
Which  cannot  in  their  huge  and  proper  life 
Be  here  presented.     Now,  we  bear  the  king 
Toward  Calais :  grant  him  there ;  there  seen, 
Heatc  him  avray  upon  your  winged  thoughts. 
Athwart  the  pea.     Behold,  the  English  beach 
hin  jjD  the  flood  with  men,  with  wives,  and  boys, 
Rl}<ve»houtB  and  claps  out- voice  the  deep-mouth'd  sea, 
i^ich,  like  a  mighty  whiffler^,  'fore  the  king 
Seems  to  prepare  his  way.     So,  let  him  land, 
ind  solemnly  see  him  set  on  to  London. 
So  f^iil  a  pace  hath  thought,  that  even  now 
foa  may  imagine  him  upon  Blackheath ; 
IThfTe.  that  his  lords  desire  him,  to  have  borne 
I>  bniiiied  helmet,  and  his  bended  sword, 
kfnre  him,  through  the  city,  he  forbids  it, 
lung  free  from  vainness  and  self-glorious  pride, 
riviov  foil  trophy,  signal,  and  OBtent, 
hite  from  himself,  to  God.     But  now  behold^ 
B  the  quick  forge  and  workinghouse  of  thought| 
hw  London  doth  pour  out  her  citizens 
the  mayor,  and  all  his  brethem,  in  best  sort, 
iiite  to  the  senators  of  th'  antique  Rome, 
^ith  ihe  plebeians  swarming  at  their  heels. 
b  forth,  and  fetch  their  conquering  Caesar  m : 
k  by  a  lower  but  by  loving  likelihood, 
lere  now  the  general  of  our  gracious  empress 

*  >  *  Not  in  f.  •.     •  8o  th«  quarto ;  folio :  aoa«  Vnt  tUao.     *  te :  ia  f.  •.     *  of:  in  f.  •.     ^  Piptr^  or  Uadtr  of  preoeaioas. 


(As  in  good  time  he  may)  from  Ireland  coming. 

Bringing  rebellion  broached  on  his  sword. 

How  many  would  the  peaceful  city  quit, 

To  welcome  him  !  much  more,  and  much  more  cause, 

Did  they  this  Harry.     Now,  in  London  place  him. 

As  yet  the  lamentation  of  the  French 

Invites  the  king  of  England's  stay  at  home : 

The  emperor's  coming  in  behalf  of  France, 

To  order  peace  between  them :  and  omit 

All  the  occurrences,  whatever  chanc'd, 

Till  Harry's  back-return  again  to  France : 

There  must  we  bring  him  ;  and  myself  have  play'd 

The  interim,  by  remembering  you,  't  is  past. 

Then  brook  abridgment,  and  your  eyes  advance. 

After  your  thoughts,  straight  back  again  to  France. 

[Erit 

SCENE  I.— France.    An  English  Court  of  Guard. 
Enter  Fluellen  and  Gower. 

Gow.  Nay,  that 's  right ;  but  why  wear  you  your 
leek  to-day  ?     Saint  Davy's  day  is  p/ist. 

Flu.  There  is  occasions,  and  causes,  why  and  where- 
fore, in  all  things  :  I  ^ill  tell  you,  as  my  friend,  captain 
Gower.  The  rascally,  scald,  beggarly,  lowsy.  pragging 
knave.  Pistol,  which  you  and  yourself,  and  all  the  world, 
know  to  be  no  petter  than  a  fellow,  look  you  now,  o^ 
no  merits,  he  is  come  to  me,  and  prings  me  pread  and 
salt  yesterday,  look  you,  and  bid  me  eat  my  leek.  It 
was  in  a  place  where  I  could  not  breed  no  contention 
with  him ;  but  I  will  be  so  pold  as  to  wear  it  in  my 
cap  till  I  see  him  once  again,  and  then  I  will  tell  him 
a  little  piece  of  my  desires. 

Gow,  Why,  here  he  comes,  swelling  like  a  turkey-ooc> 
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EfUer  Pistol. 

Flu.  'T  is  no  matter  for  his  swellings,  nor  his  turkey- 
cocks. — Grot  pless  you,  ancient  Pistol !  you  scurvy, 
lowsy  knave.  Got  pless' you ! 

Pist.  Ha  !  art  thou  bedlam  ?  dost  thou  thirst,  base 
Trojan, 
To  nave  me  fold  up  Parca's  fatal  web  ? 
Hence  !  I  am  qualmish  at  the  smell  of  leek. 

Flu.  I  peseech  you  heartily,  scurvy  lowsy  knave,  at 
my  desires,  and  my  requests,  and  my  petitions,  to  eat, 
look  you,  this  leek ;  because,  look  you,  you  do  not  love 
it,  nor  your  affections,  and  your  appetites,  and  your 
digestions,  does  not  agree  witb  it,  I  would  desire  you 
to  eat  it. 

Pitt.  Not  for  Cadwallader,  and  all  his  goats. 

Flu.  There  is  one  goat  for  you.  [Strikes  him.]  Will 
you  be  so  goot.  scald  knave,  as  eat  it? 

Pist.  Base  Trojan,  thou  shalt  die. 

Flu.  You  say  very  true,  scald  knave,  when  Got's 
will  is.  I  will  desire  you  to  live  in  the  mean  time, 
and  eat  your  victuals :  come,  there  is  sauce  for  it. 
[Striking  him  again.]  You  called  me  yesterday,  moun- 
tain-Fquire,  but  I  will  make  you  to-day  a  squire  of  low 
degree*.— rl  pray  you,  fall  to :  if  you  can  mock  a  leek, 
yon  can  eat  a  leek. 

Gow.  Enough,  captain :  you  have  astonished  him. 

Flu.  I  say,  I  will  make  him  eat  some  part  of  my 
leek,  or  I  will  peat  his  pate  four  days. — Pite,  I  pray 
you  ;  it  is  goot  for  your  green  wound,  and  your  ploody 
ooxcomb. 

Pist.  Must  I  bite? 

Flu.  Yes,  certainly,  and  out  of  doubt,  and  out  of 
question  too,  and  ambiguities. 

Pist.  By  this  leek,  I  will  most  horribly  revenge.  I 
eat,  and  eat  I  swear — 

Flu.  Eat,  I  pray  you.  Will  you  have  some  more 
sauce  to  your  leek  ?  there  is  not  enough  leek  to  swear  by. 

Pitt.  Quiet  thy  cudgel :  thou  dost  see,  I  eat. 

Flu.  Much  goot  do  you,  scald  knave,  heartily.  Nay, 
pray  you,  throw  none  away ;  the  skin  is  goot  for  your 
proken  coxcomb.  When  you  take  occasions  to  see  leeks 
hereafter,  I  pray  you,  mock  at  'em ;  that  is  i^. 

Pist.  Good. 

Flu.  Ay,  leeks  is  goot. — ^Hold  you;  there  is  a  groat 
to  heal  your  pate. 

Pist.  Me  a  groat ! 

Flu.  Yes ;  verily,  and  in  truth,  you  shall  take  it, 
or  I  have  another  leek  in  my  pocket,  which  you  shall 
eat. 

Pift.  I  take  thy  groat  in  earnest  of  revenge. 

jF7u.  If  I  owe  you  any  thing  I  will  pay  you  in  cud- 
gels :  you  shall  be  a  woodmonger,  and  buy  nothing:  of 
me  but  cudgels.  God  be  wi'  you,  and  keep  you.  and 
heal  your  pate.  [Exit. 

Pitt.    All  hell  shall  stir  for  this. 

Gow.  Go,  go ;  you  are  a  counterfeit  cowardly  knave. 
Will  you  mock  at  an  ancient  tradition,  begun  upon  an 
honourable  respect,  and  worn  as  a  memorable  trophy 
of  predeceased  valour,  and  dare  not  avouch  in  your 
deeds  any  of  your  words  ?  I  have  seen  you  gleeking* 
and  galling  at  this  gentlemen  twice  or  thrice.  You 
thought,  because  he  could  not  speak  English  in  the 
native  garb,  he  could  not  therefore  handle  an  English 
cudgel :  you  find  it  otherwise ;  and,  henceforth,  let  a 
Welsh  correction  teach  you  a  good  English  condition. 
Fare  ye  well.  [Exit. 

Pist.  Doth  fortune  play  the  huswife  with  me  now? 
News  have  J,  that  my  Nell  is  dead  i'  the  spital 


Of  malady  of  France : 

And  there  my  rendezvous  is  quite  eat  off. 

Old  I  do  wax,  and  from  my  weary  limbs 

Honour  is  cudgelled.    Well,  bawd  I  '11  turn, 

And  something  lean  to  cntpurse  of  quick  hand. 

To  England  will  I  steal,  and  there  I  '11  steal : 

And  patches  will  I  get  unto  these  cudgell'd  sea... 

And  swear,  I  got  them  in  the  Gallia  wan.  {EtM 

SCENE  II. — ^Troyes  in  Champagne.    An  ApartroeQ 

in  the  French  King's  Palace. 
Enter y  at  one  door.  King  Henrt,  Bcdford,  Glostki 

ExKTER,    Warwick,    Westmoreland,    and    othe 

Lords;  at  another ,  the  French  King,  Queen  IsaboI 

the  Princess  Katharine,   Lordsy   Ladies,    ifc^  tk 

Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  his  Train, 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  this  meeting,  wherefore  we  are  me( 
Unto  our  brother  France,  and  to  our  sister, 
Health  and  fair  time  of  day : — joy  and  good  wishes 
To  our  most  fair  and  princely  cousin  Katharine  ; — 
And,  as  a  branch  and  member  of  this  royalty, 
By  whom  this  great  assembly  is  contriv'ii, 
We  do  salute  you,  duke  of  Burgundy ; — 
And,  princes  French,  and  peers,  health  to  yon  all. 

Fr.  King.  Right  joyous  are  we  to  behold  your  face 
Most  worthy  brother  England :  fairly  met : — 
So  are  you,  princes  English,  every  one. 

Q.  Isa.  So  happy  be  the  issue,  brother  Engl  and', 
Of  this  good  day,  and  of  this  gracious  meeting. 
As  we  are  now  glad  to  behold  your  eyes ; 
Your  eyes,  which  hitherto  have  borne  in  them 
Against  the  French,  that  met  them  in  their  bent, 
The  fatal  balls  of  murdering  basilisks : 
The  venom  of  such  looks,  we  fairly  hope. 
Have  lost  their  quality,  and  that  this  day 
Shall  change  all  griefs  and  quarrels  into  love. 

K.  Hen.  To  cry  amen  to  that  thus  we  appear. 

Q.  Isa.  You  English  princes  all,  I  do  salute  you. 

Bur.  My  duty  to  you  both,  on  equal  love. 
Great  kings  of  France  and  England,   that   I   hav^ 

labour'd 
With  all  my  wits,  my  pains,  and  strong  endeavouiv 
To  bring  your  most  imperial  majesties 
Unto  this  bar  and  royal  interview. 
Your  mightiness  on  both  parts  best  can  witness. 
Since,  then,  my  ofiice  hath  so  far  prevail'd, 
That  face  to  face,  and  royal  eye  to  eye. 
You  have  congreeted,  let  it  not  disgrace  me, 
If  I  demand  before  this  royal  view, 
What  rub,  or  what  impediment,  there  is. 
Why  that  the  naked,  poor,  and  mangled  peace, 
Dear  nurse  of  arts,  plenty,  and  joyful  births, 
Should  not  in  this  best  garden  of  the  world, 
Our  fertile  France,  lift*  up  her  lovely  visage  ? 
Alas  !  she  hath  from  France  too  long  been  chas'd^ 
And  all  her  husbandry  doth  lie  on  heaps, 
Corrupting  in  its  own  fertility. 
Her  vine,  the  merry  cheerer  of  the  heart, 
Unpruned  dies :  her  hedges  even-pleached*. 
Like  prisoners  wildly  overgrown  with  hair, 
Put  forth  disorder'd  twigs :  her  fallow  leas 
The  darnel,  hemlock,  and  rank  fumitory, 
Do  root  upon,  while  that  the  coulter  rusts, 
That  should  deracinate  such  savagery : 
The  even  mead,  that  erst  brought  sweetly  forth 
The  freckled  cowslip,  bumr' ,  and  green  clover. 
Wanting  the  scythe,  all  uncorrected,  rank, 
Conceives  by  idleness,  and  nothing  teems. 


1  Thu  'u  th«  title  of  an  old  Ksf  lUh  ronunM.     *  8€9jlmgj  Jttting.     *  Thii  aad  th*  ftfty-ftT*  £bllowia(  Ub«  an  B«t  is  ^urto.     •  port 
iD  r  •      •  Ptaiud.  interwopeu. 
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Bat  haieftil : Jodn.  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  bora, 
Lofing  both  beauty  and  utility ; 
inj  as*  oar  Yineyards,  fallows,  meads,  and  hedges, 
Defeciire  in  their  natures,  grow  to  wildness ; 
Eren  so  our  houses,  and  ourselyes,  and  children, 
Hire  loe^t,  or  do  not  learn,  for  want  of  time, 
The  seienoes  that  should  become  our  country, 
Bit  grow,  like  sayages, — as  soldiers  will, 
That  nothing  do  but  meditate  on  blood, — 
To  svesring,  and  stem  looks,  diffused  attire, 
And  erery  thing  that  seems  unnatural. 
lirbieh  to  rednce  into  our  former  favour, 
YoQ  are  assembled ;  and  my  speech  entreats. 
That  I  insy  know  the  let,  why  gentle  peace 
Sitonld  not  expel  these  inconveniencies. 
And  blesa  us  with  her  former  qualities. 

K.  Hm.  If,  duke  of  Burgundy,  you  would  the  peace, 
WhoFe  want  giTos  growth  to  th'  imperfections 
Which  yoQ  have  cited,  you  must  buy  that  peace 
With  full  accord  to  all  our  just  demands ; 
Wboee  tenours  and  particular  effects 
Toa  have,  enschedul'd  briefly,  in  your  hands. 

Bur.  The  king  hath  heard  them ;  to  the  which,  as  yet, 
There  is  no  answer  made. 

A'.  Hen.  Well  then,  the  peace, 

Whidi  yon  before  so  urg'd,  lies  in  his  answer. 

Fr.  King.  I  have  but  with  a  carsorary  eye 
Ter.|lanc^  the  articles :  pleaseih  your  grace 
To  appoint  some  of  your  council  presently 
To  sit  with  ns  once  more,  with  better  heed 
To  re-aorTcy  them,  we  will  suddenly 
Pass,  or  accept',  and  peremptory  answer. 

K.  Hen.  Brother,  -we  shall.— -Go.  uncle  Exeter, — 
And  brother  Clarence, — and  you,  brother  Gloster, — 
Warwick,  and  Huntingdon, — go  with  the  king ; 
And  take  with  you  free  power,  to  ratify, 
Aosment,  or  alter,  as  your  wisdoms  best 
Shall  see  advantage,*  for  our  dignity, 
Asy  thing  in,  or  out  of.  our  demands, 
And  we  '11  consign  thereto. — Will  you,  fair  sister. 
Go  with  the  princes,  or  stay  here  with  us  ? 

Q.  Ita.  Our  gracious  brother,  I  will  go  with  them. 
Hiply  a  woman's  voice  may  do  some  good, 
When  articles,  too  nicely  urg'd,  be  stood  on. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  leave  our  cousin  Katharine  here  with  us : 
Shi>  is  onr  capital  demand,  oompris'd 
Within  the  fore-rank  of  our  articles. 

Q.  Im.  She  hath  good  leave. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  King  Henry,  Katharine,  and 
her  Gentlewoman. 

K.  Hen.  Fair  Katharine,  and  most  fair ! 

Will  you  vouchsafe  to  teach  a  soldier  terms, 
Soch  as  will  enter  at  a  lady's  ear, 
And  plead  his  love-suit  to  her  gentle  heart  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesty  shall  mock  at  me;  I  cannot 
s[fik  your  £ngland. 

A'.  Hen.  0  fair  Katharine !  if  you  will  love  me 
«p3ndly  with  your  French  heart,  I  will  be  glad  to  hear 
7<>Q  confess  it  brokenly  with  your  English  tongue.  Do 
T'w  like  me,  Kate  ? 

Kaih.  Pardonntz  moi,  I  cannot  tell  vat  is — ^like  me. 

K.  Hen.  An  angel  is  like  you,  Kate ',  and  you  are 
*iik<^  an  angel. 

Kdth.  Qtte  dit'il?  queje  suis  semhlable  d  les  an^es? 

Alice.  Ouy,  vraiment.  sauf  vostre  grace j  ainsi  dtt  il. 

K.  Hen.  I  said  so,  dear  Katharine,  and  I  must  not 
blush  to  affirm  it. 

Kath.  0  bon  Dieu  !  les  langues  des  hommes  sont  pleines 
*ftrimperies. 


K.  Hen.  What  says  she,  fair  one  ?  that  the  tonguct 
of  men  are  full  of  deceits  ? 

Alice,  Ouy;  dat  de  tongues  of  de  mans  is  be  ftill  of 
deceits ;  dat  is  de  princess. 

K.  Hen.  The  princess  is  the  better  English-woman, 
r  faith,  Kate,  my  wooing  is  fit  for  thy  understanding : 
I  am  glad  thou  canst  speak  no  better  English ;  for,  if 
thou  couldst,  thou  wouldst  find  me  such  a  plain  king, 
that  thou  wouMst  think  I  had  sold  my  farm  to  buy 
my  crown.    I  know  no  ways  to  mince  it  in  love,  but 
directly  to  say — I  love  you :  then,  if  you  urge  me  far- 
ther than  to  say — Do  you  in  faith  ?    I  wear  out  my 
suit.    Give  me  your  answer ;  i'  faith,  do,  and  so  clap 
hands  and  a  bargain.    How  say  you,  lady  ? 
Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honneun^  me  understand  well. 
K.  Hen.  Marry,  if  you  would  put  me  to  verses,  or  to 
dance  for  your  sake,  Kate,  why  you  undid  me :  for  the 
one,  I  have  neither  words  nor  measure ;  and  for  the 
other,  I  have  no  strength  in  measure,  yet  a  reasonable 
measure  in  strength.     If  I  could  win  a  lady  at  leap- 
frog,  or  by  vaulting  into  my  saddle  with  my  armour 
on  my  back,  under  the  correction  of  bragging  be  it 
spoken,  I  should  quickly  leap  into  a  wife:  or  if  I 
might  buffet  for  my  love,  or  bound  my  horse  for 
her  favours,  I  could  lay  on  like  a  butcher,  and  sit 
like  a  jack-an-apes,  never  off;  but,  before  God,  Kate, 
I  cannot  look  greenly,  nor  gasp  out  my  eloquence, 
nor  I  have  no  cunning  in  protestation;  only  down- 
right oaths,  which  I  never  use  till  urged,  nor  never 
break  for  urging.     If  thou  canst  love   a  fellow  of 
this  temper,   Kate,   whose  face  is  not  worth    sun- 
burning,  that  never  looks  in  his  glass  for  love  of 
any  thing  he  sees  there,  let  thine  eye  be  thy  cook.    I 
speak  to  thee  plain  soldier :  if  thou  canst  love  me  for 
this,  take  me ;  if  not,  to  say  to  thee  that  I  shall  die, 
is  true;  but  for  thy  love,  by  the  Lord,  no;    yet  I 
love  thee  too.    And  while  thou  livest,  dear  Kate,  take 
a  fellow  of  plain  and  uncoined  constancy,  for  he  per- 
force must  do  thee  right,  because  he  hath  not  the  g^ft 
to  woo  in  other  places ;  for  these  fellows  of  infinite 
tongue,  that  can  rhyme  themselves  into  ladies'  favours, 
they  do  always  reason  themselves  out  again.    What  I 
a  speaker  is  but  a  prater ;  a  rhyme  is  but  a  ballad. 
A  good  leg  will  fall,  a  straight  back  will  stoop,  a 
black  beard  will  turn  white,  a  curled  pate  will  grow 
bald,  a  fair  face  will  wither,  a  full  eye  will  wax  hol- 
low ;  but  a  good  heart,  Kate,  is  the  sun  and  the  moon ; 
or,  rather,  the  sun,  and  not  the  moon,  for  it  shines 
bright,  and  never  changes,  but  keeps  his  course  truly. 
If  thou  would  have  such  a  one,  take  me :  and  take  me, 
take  a  soldier ;  take  a  soldier,  take  a  king,  and  what 
sayest  thou  then  to  my  love  ?  speak,  my  fair,  and  fairly, 
I  pray  thee. 

Kath.  Is  it  possible  dat  I  should  love  de  enemy  of 
France  ? 

K.  Hen.  No ;  it  is  not  possible  you  should  love  the 
enemy  of  France,  Kate;  but,  in  loving  me,  you  should 
love  the  friend  of  France,  for  I  love  France  so  well, 
that  I  will  not  part  with  a  village  of  it ;  I  will  have  it 
all  mine :  and,  Kate,  when  France  is  mine  and  I  am 
yours,  then  yours  is  France,  and  you  are  mine. 
Kath.  I  cannot  tell  vat  is  dat. 
K.  Hen.  No,  Kate  ?  1  will  tell  thee  in  French, 
which  I  am  sure  will  hang  upon  my  tongue  like  a  new- 
married  wife  about  her  husband's  neck,  hardly  to  be 
shook  off. — Quandfai  la  possession  de  France,  et  quand 
vous  avez  la  possession  de  moi,  (let  me  see,  what  then  ? 
Saint  Dennis  be  my  speed  !)---eionc  vostre  est  France,  et 
vous  ites  mienne.    It  is  as  easy  for  me,  Kate,  to  oon- 
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laer  the  kingdom,  aB  to  speak  so  much  more  French. 
I  shall  neT<3r  move  thee  in  French,  unless  it  be  to  laugh 
at  me. 

Kath.  Sauf  vostre  honmur^  le  Francois  que  vous  par- 
Uz,  est  meilUur  one  PAnglois  leguelje  parte. 

K.  Hen.  No,  Taith,  is^t  not,  Kate ;  but  thy  speaking 
of  my  tongue,  and  I  thine,  most  truly  falsely,  must  needs 
be  granted  to  be  much  at  one.  But,  Kate,  dost  thou 
understand  thus  much  English ?   Cauli  thou  love  me? 

Kath.  I  cannot  tell. 

K.  Hen.  Can  any  of  your  neighbours  tell,  Kate? 
I  '11  ajsk  them.  Come,  I  know  thou  lovest  me :  and  at 
night  when  you  come  into  your  closet,  you  '11  question 
this  gentlewoman  about  me ;  and  I  know,  Kate,  you 
will,  to  her,  dispraise  those  parts  in  me,  that  you  love 
with  your  heart:  but,  good  Kate,  mock  me  mercifully, 
the  rather,  gentle  princess,  because  I  love  thee  cruelly. 
If  ever  thou  be  'st  mine,  Kate,  (as  I  have  a  saving  faith 
within  me  tells  me  thou  shalt)  J  get  thee  with  scam- 
bling,  and  thou  must  therefore  needs  prove  a  good 
soldier-breeder.  Shall  not  thou  and  I,  between  ^int 
Dennis  and  Saint  George,  compound  a  boy,  half  French, 
half  English,  that  shall  go  to  Constantinople,  and  take 
the  Turk  by  the  beard  ?  shall  we  not  ?  what  sayest 
thou,  my  fair  flower-de-luce  ? 

Kath.  I  do  not  know  dat. 

K.  Hen.  No ;  H  is  hereafter  to  know,  but  now  to  pro- 
mise :  do  but  now  promise,  Kate,  you  will  endeavour 
for  your  French  part  of  such  a  boy,  and  for  my  English 
moiety  take  the  word  of  a  king  and  a  bachelor.  How 
answer  you^  la  plus  belle  Katharine  du  monde^  mon  trh 
dUre  et  divine  JUesse  ? 

Kath.  Your  majesti  harefausse  French  enough  to 
deceive  de  most  sage  damoiselle  dat  is  en  France. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  fie  upon  my  false  French  !  By  mine 
honour,  in  true  English,  I  love  thee,  Kate :  by  which 
honour  I  dare  not  swear,  thou  lovest  me :  yet  my  blood 
begins  to  flatter  me  that  thou  dost,  notwithstanding  the 
poor  and  untempting'  efleot  of  my  visage.  Now  be- 
shrew  my  father's  ambitio  i !  he  was  thinking  of  civil 
wars  when  he  got  me :  therefore  was  I  created  with  a 
stubborn  outside,  with  an  aspect  of  iron,  that,  when  I 
come  to  woo  ladies,  1  fright  them.  But^  in  faith,  Kate, 
the  elder  I  wax,  the  better  I  shall  appear :  my  comfort 
is,  that  old  age,  that  ill  layer-up  of  beauty,  can  do  no 
more  spoil  upon  my  face :  thou  hast  me,  if  thou  hast 
me,  at  the  worst ;  and  thou  shalt  wear  me,  if  thou  wear 
me,  better  and  better.  And  therefore  tell  me,  mcst 
fair  Katharine,  will  you  have  me  ?  Put  ofi*  your  maiden 
blushes ;  avouch  the  thoughts  of  your  heart  with  the 
looks  of  an  empress ;  take  me  by  the  hand,  and  say — 
Harry  of  England.  I  am  thine :  which  word  thou  shalt 
no  sooner  bless  mine  ear  withal,  but  I  vnll  tell  thee 
aloud — England  is  thine,  Ireland  is  thine,  France  is 
thine,  and  Henry  Plantagenet  is  thine ;  who,  though  I 
speak  it  before  his  face,  if  he  be  not  fellow  with  the 
best  king,  thou  shalt  find  the  best  king  of  good  fellows. 
Come,  your  answer  in  broken  music,  for  thy  voice  is 
muf>ic,  and  thy  English  broken :  therefore,  queen  of  all, 
Katharine,  break  thy  mind  to  me  in  broken  English : 
wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

Kath.  Dat  is,  as  it  shall  please  de  roi  mon  phre. 

K.  Hen.  Nay,  it  will  please  him  well,  Kate :  it  shall 
please  him,  Kate. 

Kath.  Den  it  shall  also  content  me. 

K.  Hen.  Upon  that  I  kiss  your  hand,  and  I  call  you 
my  queen. 

Kath.  Laissez,  mon  seigneur ^  laissez,  laissez!  Mafoi. 
je  ne  veux  point  que  vous  abbaissez  vostre  grandeur^  en 
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baisani  la  main  d^une  vostre  indiene  servitetire:  excusez 
moijje  vous  supplie,  mon  trh  puissant  seigneur, 

K.  Hen.  Then  I  will  kiss  your  lips,  Kate. 

Kath.  Les  dames,  et  damoisellesj  pour  estre  baisres 
devant  leur  noces  u  n^est  pas  la  coutume  de   Frame. 

K.  Hen.  Madam,  my  interpreter,  what  says  she? 

Alice.  Dat  it  is  not  be  de  fashion  pour  les  ladies  of 
France, — I  cannot  tell  what  is,  baiser,  in  English. 

K.  Hen.  To  kiss. 

Alice.  Your  majesty  entend  bettre  que  moi, 

K.  Hen.  It  is  not  a  fashion  for  the  maids  in  France 
to  kiss  before  they  are  married,  would  she  say  ? 

Aliu.  Ouv,  vraiment. 

K.  Hen.  0,  Kate !  nice  customs  curtesy  to  great 
kings.  Dear  Kate,  you  and  I  cannot  be  confined  wiijiin 
the  weak  list  of  a  country's  fashion  :  we  are  the  makers 
of  manners,  Kate;  and  the  liberty  that  follows  oar 
places  stops  the  mouths  of  all  find-faults,  as  I  will  do 
yours,  for  upholding  the  nice  fashion  of  your  country 
in  denying  me  a  kiss :  therefore,  patiently,  and  yielding. 
[Kissing  her.]  You  have  .witehcraft  in  your  lips,  Kate : 
there  is  more  eloquence  in  a  sugar  touch  of  them,  than 
in  the  tongues  of  the  French  council :  and  they  should 
sooner  persuade  Harry  of  England,  than  a  general  pe- 
tition of  monarchs.  Here  comes  your  father. 
Enter  the  French  Kino  and  Queen,  Burgundy,  Bid- 
ford,  Gloster,  Exeter,  Westmoreland,  andotlur 

French  and  Engivth  Lords. 

Bur.  God  save  your  majesty.     My  royal  cousm, 
Teach  you  our  princess  English  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  would  have  her  learn,  my  fair  cousin,  how 
perfectly  I  love  her ;  and  (nat  is  good  English. 

Bur.  Is  she  not  apt  ? 

K.  Hen.  Our  tongue  is  rough,  ooz,  and  my  condition 
is  not  smooth:  so  that,  having  neither  the  voice  nor 
the  heart  of  flattery  about  me,  I  cannot  so  conjure  up 
the  spirit  of  love  in  her,  that  he  will  appear  in  his  true 
likeness. 

Bur.  Pardon  the  frankness  of  my  mirth,  if  I  answci 
you  for  that.  If  you  would  conjure  in  her  you  roust 
make  a  circle ;  if  conjure  up  love  in  her  in  his  trae 
likeness,  he  must  appear  naked,  and  blind.  Can  yen 
blame  her,  then,  being  a  maid  yet  rosed  over  with  the 
virgin  crimson  of  modesty,  if  she  deny  the  appearance 
of  a  xlaked  blind  boy  in  her  naked  seeing  self?  It  were, 
my  lord,  a  hard  condition  for  a  maid  to  consign  to. 

K.  Hen.  Yet  they  do  wink,  and  yield,  as  love  » 
blind  and  enforces. 

Bur.  They  are  then  excused,  my  lord,  when  they 
see  not  what  they  do. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  good  my  lord,  teach  your  cousin  to 
consent  winking. 

Bur.  I  will  wink  on  her  to  consent,  my  lord,  if  yon 
will  teach  her  to  know  my  meaning :  for  maids,  veil 
summered  and  vrarm  kept,  are  like  flies  at  Bartholo- 
mew-tide, blind,  though  they  have  their  eyes ;  and  then 
they  will  endure  handling,  which  before  would  wA 
abide  looking  on. 

I  K.  Hen.  This  moral  ties  me  over  to  time,  and  a  boi 
summer ;  and  so  I  shall  catch  the  fly,  your  cousin,  in 
the  latter  end,  and  she  must  be  blind  too. 

Bur.  As  love  is,  my  lord,  before  it  loves. 

K.  Hen.  It  is  so :  and  you  may,  some  of  yon,  thank 
love  for  my  blindness,  who  cannot  see  many  a  fair 
Freneh  city,  for  one  fair  French  maid  that  stands  in 
my  way. 

Fr.  King.  Yes,  my  lord,  you  see  them  perspectivelr: 
the  cities  turned  into  a  maid,  for  they  are  all  girdled 
with  maiden  walls,  that  war  hath  not*  entered. 
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K.  Hen.  Shall  Kate  be  my  wife? 
Fr.  King.  So  pleaae  you. 

K.  Hen.   I  am   content,  flo  the  maiden  cities  you 
blk  of.  may  wait  on  her;  so  the  maid,  that  stood  in 
tbe  way  of  my  wish,  shall  show  me  the  way  to  my  will. 
Jr.  King.  We  haTe  oonsented  to  all  terms  of  reason. 
K.  Hen.  Is  H  so,  my  lords  of  England  ? 
Wat.  The  king  hath  granted  every  article : 
Us  daughter,  first ;  and  then  in  sequel,  all, 
Aceording  to  their  firm  proposed  natures. 

Exe.  Only,  he  hath  not  yet  subscribed  this : — 
^i^re  your  majesty  demands, — ^that  the  king  of  France, 
Uring  any  oocai»ion  to  write  for  matter  of  grant,  shall 
saftie  your  highnef^  in  this  form,  and  with  this  addition, 
ia  French. — Nofre  tris  ckerJUs  H<nry  rot  (P Angleierre, 
kerftirr  de  Franr^. ;  and  thus  in  Latin, — Praclarissimus 
Jtiittjf*  no^er  H.^ricus,  rex  Angl'uE,  et  hares  Francis, 
Fr.  Ktng.  Nor  this  I  have  not,  brother,  so  denied, 
"Em  Toiir  request  shall  make  me  let  it  pass. 

A',  ffen.  I  pray  you,  then,  in  love  and  dear  alliance 
Ut  that  one  article  rank  with  the  rest ; 
Aiid.  the>neapon,  give  me  your  daughter. 
Fr.  King.  Take  her,  fair  son;  and  from  her  blood 
raise  ap 
L<eae  to  me,  that  the  contending  kingdoms 
yf  France  and  Kngland.  whose  very  shores  look  pale, 
^iih  envy  of  e^ush  ethers  happiness, 
^hj  cease  their  hatred  ;  and  this  dear  conjunction 
^Uai  neighbourhood  and  christian-like  accord 
n  Mr  sweet  bosoms,  that  never  war  advance 
lis  bleeding  sword  'twixt  England  and  fair  France. 
AH.  Amen  ! 

I  Hen.  Now  welcome,  Kate : — and  bear  me  wit- 
neais  all. 


That  here  I  kiss  her  as  my  sovereign  queen.  [FUmridi, 

Q.  ha.  God,  the  best  maker  of  all  marriages. 
Combine  your  hearts  in  one,  your  realms  in  one ! 
As  man  and  wife,  being  two,  are  one  in  love, 
So  be  there  'twixt  your  kingdoms  such  a  spousal, 
That  never  may  ill  odice,  or  fell  jealousy. 
Which  troubles  oft  the  bed  of  blessed  marriage. 
Thrust  in  between  the  paction  of  these  kingdoms, 
To  make  divorce  of  their  incorporate  league ; 
That  English  may  as  French,  French  Englishmen, 
Receive  each  other ! — God  speak  this  Amen ! 

AH.  Amen ! 

K.  Hen,  Prepare  we  for  our  mamage :— on  which  day, 
My  lord  of  Burgundy,  we  '11  take  your  oath, 
And  all  the  peers'  for  surety  of  our  leagues. 
Then  shall  I  swear  to  Kate,  and  you  to  me ; 
And  may  our  oaths  well  kept  and  prosperous  be ! 

[Sennet.  Exeunt 
Enter  Chokus,  as  Epilogue. 
Thus  far,  with  rough  and  all  unable  pen, 

Our  bending  author  hath  pursu'd  the  story; 
In  little  room  confining  mighty  men, 

Mangling  by  starts  the  full  course  of  their  glory. 
Small  time,  but  in  that  small  most  greatly  liv'd 

This  star  of  England.    Fortune  made  his  sword, 
By  which  the  world's  best  garden  he  achiev'd. 

And  of  it  left  his  son  imperial  lord. 
Henry  the  sixth,  in  infant  bands  crown'd  king 

Of  France  and  England,  did  this  king  succeed; 
Whose  state  so  many  had  the  managing, 

That  they  lost  France,  and  made  his  England  bleed; 
Which  oft  our  stage  hath  shown,  and  for  their  sake^ 
In  your  fair  minds  let  this  acceptance  take.         [Exit, 
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several  Attendants  both  on  the  English  and  French. 

SCENE,  partly  in  England,  and  partly  in  France. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L— Westminster  Abbey. 
Diod  March,     The  Cor^  of  King  Henry  the  Fifth 

is  discovered^   lyi'f^g  *n  state;  attended  on  hy  the 

Dukes  of  Bedford,  Gloster.   and  Exeter:    the 

Earl    of  Warwick,    thi    Bishop    of    Winchester, 

Heraldsj  ire 

Bed.  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black,  yield  day  to 
night ! 
Comets,  importing  change  of  times  and  states, 
Brandish  your  crystal  tresses  in  the  sky, 
And  with  them  scourge  the  bad  revolting  stars, 
That  have  consented  unto  Henry's  death  ! 
Henry  the  fifth,  too  famous  to  live  long ! 
England  ne^er  lost  a  king  of  so  much  worth. 

Gh.  England  ne'er  had  a  king  until  his  time. 
Virtue  he  had  deserving  to  command : 
His  brandished  sword  did  blind  men  with  his  beams ; 
His  arms  spread  wider  than  a  dragon's  wings ; 
His  sparkling  eyes,  replete  with  wrathful  fire, 
More  dazzled  and  drove  back  his  enemies, 
Than  mid-day  sun  fierce  bent  against  their  faces. 
What  should  I  say  ?  his  deeds  exceed  all  speech : 
He  ne'er  lift  up  his  hand,  but  conquered. 

Exe,  We  mourn  in  black :  why  mourn  we  not  in  blood  ? 
Henry  is  dead,  and  never  shall  revive. 
Upon  a  wooden  coffin  we  attend  ] 
And  death's  dishonourable  victory 
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We  with  our  stately  presence  glorify, 
Like  captives  bound  to  a  triumphant  car. 
What !  shall  we  curse  the  planets  of  mishap, 
That  plotted  thus  our  glory's  overthrow? 
Or  shall  w^e  think  the  subtle-witted  French 
Conjurors  and  sorcerers,  that,  afraid  of  him, 
By  magic  verses  have  contriv'd  his  end  ? 

Win.  He  was  a  king,  bless'd  of  the  King  of  kinjl 
Unto  the  French  the  dreadful  judgment  day  I 

So  dreadful  will  not  be,  as  was  his  sight.  I 

The  battles  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  he  fought : 
The  church's  prayers  made  him  so  prosperous. 

Glo.  The  church!  where  is  it?    Had  not  cha^ 
men  pray'd,  I 

His  thread  of  life  had  not  so  soon  decay'd : 
None  do  you  like  but  an  effeminate  prince, 
Whom,  like  a  school-boy,  you  may  over-awe. 

Win.  Gloster,  whate'er  we  like,  thou  art  proteci 
And  lookest  to  command  the  prince,  and  realm.     | 
Thy  wife  is  proud ;  she  holdeth  thee  in  awe. 
More  than  God,  or  religious  churchmen  may.       , 

Glo.  Name  not  religion,  for  thou  lov'st  the  ticm 
And  ne'er  throughout  the  year  to  church  thou  go'a 
Except  it  be  to  pray  against  thy  foes.  , 

Bed.  Cease,  cease  these  jars,  and  rest  your  miii^ 

peace.  j 

Let 's  to  the  altar :— Heralds,  wait  on  us.—  | 

Instead  of  gold,  we  '11  offer  up  our  1 
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S  Qce  amis  aTul  not,  now  that  Henry 's  dead. 

p.^tority,  await  for  wretched  yean, 

'^hfn  al  their  mothers'  moist  eyes  babes  shall  suck, 

Oir  isle  be  made  a  nourish^  of  salt  tears, 

A:ii  none  but  women  left  to  wail  the  dead.— 

^  -.ry  the  fifth !  thy  ghost  I  invocate ; 

Pr  f.HT  this  realm,  keep  it  from  civil  broils ! 

f  ■  (iiUt  with  adverse  planets  in  the  heavens ! 

\  a:  more  glorious  star  thy  soul  will  make, 

Tli^D  Julius  CsDsar,  or  bright  Capsiope.' 
Enter  a  Messenger. 
3/;.u.  My  honourable  lords,  health  to  yon  all. 

S\]  tilling!?  bring  I  to  you  out  of  France, 

Ot  kn^  of  slaughter,  and  discomfiture : 

Gaieone.  Champaign^.,  Rheims,  Orleans, 

PinN  Guysors,  Poietiers,  are  all  quite  lost. 
Bed.  What  sajr'st  thou,  man,  before  dead  Henry's 
corse? 

Speak  joftly,  or  the  loss  of  those  great  towns 

Will  make  him  burst  his  lead,  and  rise  from  death. 
&o.  h  Pans  lost  ?  is  Rouen  yielded  up  ? 

If  Henry  were  recall'd  to  life  again, 
These  news  would  cause  him  once  more  yield  the 
ghost. 
Eit.  How  were  they  lost  ?  what  treachery  was  used  ? 
M($s.  No  treachery ;  but  want  of  men  and  money. 
Amons  the  soldiers  this  is  muttered, — 
That  here  you  maintain  several  factions ; 
And  whilst  a  field  should  be  despatched  and  fought, 
Ton  itt  difpnting  of  your  generals. 
Ok  would  have  lingering  wars  with  little  cost ; 
Aborber  would  fly  swift,  but  wanteth  wings; 
A  third  man  thinks,  without  expense  at  aU. 
6t  guileful  fair  words  peace  may  be  obtain'd. 
Awake,  awake,  Elnglish  nobility ! 
Let  not  sloth  dim  your  honours  new-bogot : 
C:o-<p'd  are  the  flower-de-luces  in  your  arms ; 
Of  Ensland's  coat  one  half  is  cut  away. 

Ea.  Were  our  tean  wanting  to  this  funeral, 
These  tidings  would  call  forth  her  flowing  tides. 

Bed.  Mt  they  concern :  regent  I  am  of  France^— 
Give  rac  my  steeled  coat !     I  '11  fight  for  France. — 
Away  with  these  disgraceful  wailing  robes ! 
Woonds  will  I  lend  the  French  instead  of  eyes, 
To  weep  th«ir  intermissive  miseries. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  Lords,  view  these  letters,  ftill  of  bad  mis- 
chance. 
Pranee  is  revolted  from  the  English  quite, 
beept  some  petty  towns  of  no  import : 
fhe  Dauphin,  Charles,  is  crowned  king  in  Rheims ; 
Fhe  bastard  of  Orleans  with  him  is  join'd ; 
teisnier.  duke  of  Anjou,  doth  take  his  part ; 
Fhe  duke  of  Alen9on  flieth  to  his  side. 
'  Ek.  The  Dau{^in  crowned  king  \  all  fly  to  him ! 
)'  whither  shall  we  fly  from  this  reproach? 

^.  We  will  not  fly,  but  to  our  enemies'  throats.—- 
fedf^rd.  if  tboa  be  slack,  I  '11  fight  it  out. 

M  Gloster,  why  doubt'st  thou  of  my  forwardness  ? 
la  army  have  I  muster'd  in  my  thoughts, 
therewith  already  France  is  over-n^. 
Enter  a  third  Messenger, 

3  Mess.  My  gracious  lords,  to  add  to  your  laments, 
ITh^rewith  you  now  bedew  king  Henry's  hearse, 
Imsi  inform  you  of  a  dismal  fight, 
l^tw-xt  the  stout  lord  Talbot  and  the  French. 
t  B7a.  What !  wherein  Talbot  overcame  ?  is 't  so  ? 

3  Mtss.  O !  no;  wherein  lord  Talbot  ^as  o'erthrown: 
tW  eireonistanoe  I  'U  tell  you  more  at  large. 


The  tenth  of  August  last,  this  dreadful  lord, 

Retiring  from  the  siege  of  Orleans, 

Having  full  scarce  six  thousand  in  his  troop, 

By  three-and-twenty  thousand  of  the  French 

Was  round  encompassed  and  set  upon. 

No  leisure  had  he  to  enrank  his  men ; 

He  wanted  pikes  to  set  before  his  archers ; 

Instead  whereof,  sharp  stakes,  pluck'd  out  of  hedses 

They  pitched  in  the  ground  confusedly, 

To  keep  the  horsemen  off"  from  breaking  in. 

More  than  three  hours  the  fight  continued : 

Where  valiant  Talbot,  above  human  thought. 

Enacted  wonders  with  his  sword  and  lance. 

Hundreds  he  sent  to  hell,  and  none  durst  stand  him  ; 

Here,  there,  and  every  where,  enraged  he  flew. 

The  French  exclaimed,  the  devil  was  in  arms ; 

All  the  whole  array  stood  agaz'd  on  him. 

His  soldiers,  spyiiig  his  undaunted  spirit, 

A  Talbot !     A  Talbot !  cried  out  amain, 

And  rushM  into  the  bowels  of  the  battle. 

Here  had  the  conquest  fully  been  seal'd  up. 

If  sir  John  Fastolfe  had  not  play'd  the  coward : 

He  being  in  the  rearward'  plac'd  behind 

With  purpose  to  relieve  and  follow  them. 

Cowardly  fled,  not  having  struck  one  stroke. 

Hence  grew  the  general  wreck  and  massacre : 

Enclosed  were  they  with  their  enemies. 

A  base  Walloon,  to  win  the  Dauphin's  grace. 

Thrust  Talbot  with  a  spear  into  the  back ; 

Whom  all  France,  with  their  chief  assembled  strength. 

Durst  not  presume  to  look  once  in  the  face. 

Bed.  Is  Talbot  slain  ?  then,  I  will  slay  myself. 
For  living  idly  here  in  pomp  and  ease. 
Whilst  such  a  worthy  leader,  wanting  aid, 
Unto  his  dastard  foe-men  is  betray'd. 

3  Mess.  O,  no !  he  lives :  but  is  took  prisoner. 
And  lord  Scales  with  him.  and  lord  Hungerford : 
Most  of  the  rest  slaughter'd,  or  took,  likewise. 

Bed.  His  ransom,  there  is  none  but  I  shall  pay. 
I  '11  hale  the  Dauphin  headlong  from  his  throne ; 
His  crown  shall  be  the  ransom  of  my  friend : 
Four  of  tlieir  lords  I  '11  change  for  one  of  ours. — 
Farewell,  my  masters ;  to  my  task  will  1. 
Bonflres  in  France  forthwith  I  am  to  make. 
To  keep  our  great  Saint  George's  feast  withal 
Ten  thousand  soldiers  with  me  I  will  take. 
Whose  bloody  deeds  shall  cause*  all  Europe  quake. 

3  Mess.  So  you  had  need ;  for  Orleans  is  besieg'd 
The  English  army  is  grown  weak^and  faint; 
The  earl  of  Salisbury  craveth  supply 
And  hardly  keeps  his  men  from  mutiny. 
Since  they,  so  few,  watch  such  a  multitude. 

Exe.  Remember,  lords,  your  oaths  to  Henry  sworn, 
Either  to  quell  the  Dauphin  utterly. 
Or  bring  him  in  obedience  to  your  yoke. 

Bed.  I  do  remember  it ;  and  here  take  my  leave. 
To  go  about  my  preparation.  [ExU. 

Glo.  I  '11  to  the  Tower,  with  all  the  haste  I  can. 
To  view  th'  artillery  and  munition ; 
And  then  I  will  proclaim  young  Henry  king.        [Exit 

Exe.  To  Eltham  will  I,  where  the  young  king  is, 
Being  ordain'd  his  special  governor ; 
And  for  his  safety  there  I  '11  best  devise.  [ExU, 

Win.  Each  hath  his  place  and  function  to  attend : 
I  am  left  out ;  for  me  nothing  remains. 
But  long  I  will  not  be  Jack-out-of-ofiSce ; 
The  king  from  Eltham  I  intend  to  steal,* 
And  sit  at  chiefest  stem  of  public  weal.  [Exit 


•  Pepe  mJt :  nuriah,  marsh. 
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ACT  L 


SCENE  II.— France.    Before  Orleans. 

Flourish.  Enter  Charles,  ftith  his  Forces;  ALXN90N, 

RxiGNiSR,  and  others. 

Char.  Mars  his  true  moving,  even  as  in  the  heavens, 
So  in  the  earth,  to  this  day  is  not  known.^ 
Late  did  he  shine  upon  the  English  side ; 
Now  we  are  victors,  upon  us  he  smiles. 
What  towns  of  any  moment  but  we  have  ? 
At  pleasure  here  we  lie  near  Orleans ; 
The  whiles,*  the  famished  English,  like  pale  ghosts, 
Faintly  besiege  us  one  hour  in  a  month. 

Alen.  They  want  their  porridge,  and  their  fat  bull- 
beeves  : 
Either  they  must  be  dieted  like  muies. 
And  have  their  provender  tied  to  their  mouths, 
Or  piteous  they  will  look  like  drowned  mice. 

Reig.  Let 's  raise  the  siege.  Why  live  we  idly  here? 
Talbot  is  taken  whom  we  wont  to  fear: 
Remaineth  none  but  mad-brain'd  Salisbury, 
And  he  may  well  in  fretting  spend  his  gall ; 
Nor  men.  nor  money,  hath  he  to  make  war. 

Char.  Sound,  sound  alarum  !  we  will  rush  on  them. 
Now,  for  the  honour  of  the  forborne"  French  ! 
Him  I  forgive  my  death  that  killeth  me. 
When  ho  sees  me  go  back  one  foot,  or  flee.*      [Exeunt. 

Alarums  ;  Excursions;  afterwards  a  Retreat. 
Re-enter  Charles,  ALEN90N,  Reignier,  and  others. 

Char.  Who  ever  saw  the  like  ?  what  men  have  I ! — 
Dogs !  cowards  !  dastards ! — I  would  ne'er  have  fled, 
But  that  they  left  me  'midst  my  enemies. 

Reig.  Salisbury  is  a  desperate  homicide ; 
He  fighteth  as  one  weary  of  his  life : 
The  other  lords,  like  lions  wanting  food, 
Do  rush  upon  us  as  their  hungry  prey. 

Alen.  Froissart,  a  countryman  of  ours,  records, 
England  all  Olivers  and  Rowlands  bred. 
During  the  time  Edward  the  third  did  reign. 
More  truly  now  may  this  be  verified ; 
For  none  but  Samsons,  and  Goliasses, 
It  sendeth  forth  to  skirmish.    One  to  ten ! 
Lean  raw-bon'd  rascals  !  who  would  e'er  suppose 
They  had  such  courage  and  audacity? 

Char.  Let's  leave  this  town ;  for  they  are  hair-brain'd 
slaves, 
And  hunger  will  enforce  them  be  more  eager: 
Of  old  I  know  them ;  rather  with  their  teeth 
The  walls  they  '11  t«ar  down,  than  forsake  the  siege. 

Reig.  T  think,  by  some  odd  pimmals*  or  device. 
Their  arms  are  set  like  clocks  still  to  strike  on ; 
Else  ne'er  could  they  hold  out  so,  as  they  do. 
By  my  consent,  we  '11  e'en  let  them  alone. 

Alen.  Be  it  so. 

Enter  the  Bastard  of  Orleans. 

Bast.  Where's  the  prince  Dauphin?  I  have  news 
for  him. 

Char.  Bastard  of  Orleans,  thrice  welcome  to  us. 

Bast.    Methinks  your  looks    are  sad,  your  cheer 
appall'd : 
Hath  the  late  overthrow  wrought  this  ofl!enoe  ? 
I»e  not  dismay'd,  for  succour  is  at  hand : 
A  holy  maid  hither  with  me  I  bring, 
Which,  by  a  vision  sent  to  her  from  heaven. 
Ordained  is  to  raise  this  tedious  siege, 
And  drive  the  English  forth  the  bounds  of  France. 
The  spirit  of  deep  prophecy  she  hath, 
Bxc4?eding  the  nine  sibyls  of  old  Rome; 
What 's  past  and  what 's  to  eome,  she  ean  desery. 


Speak,  shall  I  call  her  in?    Believe  my  words, 
For  they  are  certain  and  nnfallible. 

Char.  Go,  call  her  in.    [Exit  Bastard.]    But  firM  m 
try  her  skill, 
Reignier,  stand  thou  as  Dauphin  in  my  place : 
Question  her  proudly,  let  thy  looks  be  st«m. 
By  this  means  shall  we  sound  what  skill  she  halh 

[Retirh 

Enter  La  Pucellc,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  and  othfrs. 

Reig.  Fair  maid;  is 't  thou  wilt  do  these  woud'roii 
feats  ? 

Pue.  Reignier,  is  't  thou  that  thinkest  to  beguile  ine 
Where  is  the  Dauphin  ? — Come,  come  from  behind : 
I  know  thee  well,  though  never  seen  before. 
Be  not  amaz'd,  there 's  nothing  hid  from  me :  1 

In  private  will  I  talk  with  thee  apart. — 
Stand  back,  my  lords,  and  give  us  leave  awhile. 

Reig.  She  takes  upon  her  bravely  at  fir^t  i^^U. 

[They  ettf^ 

Pue.  Dauphin,  I  am  by  birth  a  shepherd' ii  daugLiej 
My  wit  untrain'd  in  any  kind  of  art. 
Heaven  and  our  gracious  Lady^  hath  it  pleas'd  < 

To  shine  on  my  contemptible  estate : 
Lo !  whilst  I  waited  on  my  tender  lambs, 
And  to  sun's  parching  heat  display'd  my  cheeka, 
God's  mother  deigned  to  appear  to  me ; 
And,  in  a  vision  full  of  majesty, 
Will'd  me  to  leave  my  base  vocation, 
And  free  my  country  from  calamity. 
Her  aid  she  promis'd,  and  assured  success : 
In  complete  glory  she  reveal'd  herself; 
And,  whereas  I  was  black  and  swart  before, 
With  those  clear  rays  which  she  infus'd  on  me. 
That  beauty  am  I  bless'd  with,  which  you  see. 
Ask  me  what  question  thou  canst  possible, 
And  I  will  answer  unpremeditated  : 
My  courage  try  by  combat,  if  thou  daHst, 
And  thou  shalt  find  that  I  exceed  my  sex. 
Resolve  on  this ;  thou  shalt  be  fortunate, 
If  thou  receive  me  for  thy  warlike  mate. 

Char.  Thou  hast  astonish'd  me  with  thy  high  tem 
Only  this  proof  I  '11  of  thy  valour  make : 
In  single  combat  thou  shalt  buckle  with  me, 
And  if  thou  vanquishest,  thy  words  are  true; 
Or,*  I  renounce  all  confidence  in  you.* 

Pue.  I  am  prepard.     Here  is  my  keen-edg'd  nwoi 
Deck'd  with  five  flower-de-luces  on  each  side ; 
The  which  at  Touraine,  in  Saint  Katharine's  chun^yaj 
Out  of  a  great  deal  of  old  iron  I  chose  forth. 

Char,  Then,  come  o'  God's  name :  I  fear  no  wom^ 

Fuc.  And,  while  I  live,  I  '11  ne'er  fly  from  no  inm| 

[Thetf^fi^ 

Char.  Stay,  stay  thy  hands !  thou  art  an  Amazui^ 
And  fightest  with  the  sword  of  Deborah.  j 

Pue.  Christ's  mother  helps  me,  else  I  were  too  wej 

Char.  Whoe'er  helps  thee,  'tis  thou  that  musit  heir  ii 
Impatiently  I  burn  with  thy  desire ; 
My  heart  and  hands  thou  hast  at  once  subdued. 
Excellent  Puoelle,  if  thy  name  be  so, 
Let  me  thy  servant,  and  not  sovereigiL  be : 
'T  is  the  French  Dauphin  sueth  thus  to  thee. 

Pue.  I  must  not  yield  to  any  rites  of  love. 
For  my  profession 's  sacred  ^m  above : 
When  [  have  chased  all  thy  foes  from  henoe, 
Then  will  I  think  upon  a  reoompense. 

Char.  Mean  time  look  gracious  on  thy  prostrate  tlm 

Reig,  My  lord,  methinks,  is  very  long  in  talk. 

[I%ey  talk  ap«zi 


1  Thii  elreiimttoac«  is  mentioned  in  other  irriton  of  the  tim«.     •  othenrhiles :  in  f.  •.     *  forloni :  in  f.  •.    *  ty :  in  f.  •.    *  Ifof  A^ 
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.dm.  DoobUesa  he  shriTes  this  woman  to  her  smoek, 
£:»>  ne'er  could  he  lo  long  protract  his  speech. 

Rrif^.  Shall  we  disturb  him,  since  he  keeps  no  mean? 

Mm.  He  may  mean  more  than  we  poor  men  do  know : 
H^e  women  are  shrewd  tempters  with  their  tongues. 

te-  My,  lord,  where  are  you  ?  what  der  se  you  on? 

[To  Atm.» 
8:tll  we  give  over  Orleans,  or  no  ? 

he.  Why,  no.  I  say :  distrustful  recreants  ! 
Fcht  tiU  the  la&t  ga^p ;  I  will  be  your  guard. 

Ckar,  What  she  says.  I  '11  oonfirm :  we  '11  fight  it  out. 

Puc.  Astiga'd  am  I  to  be  the  English  scourge. 
n.)^  night  the  siege  assuredly  I  '11  raise : 
EipKwt  Saint  Martin's  summer,  halcyon  days, 
^D^  I  have  entered  into  these  wars. 
Gi  ry  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water, 
W:  ,ch  never  eeaaeth  to  enlarge  itself, 
T.i!  by  broad  spreading  it  disperse  to  nought. 
W  <b  Henry's  death  the  English  circle  ends ; 
D^pened  are  the  glories  it  included. 
N -w  am  I  like  that  proud  insulting  ship, 
Wliirh  Caesar  and  his  fortunes  bare  at  once. 

Ciir.  Was  Mahomet  inspired  with  a  dove  ? 
Th^u  with  an  eagle  art  inspired,  then. 
Helen,  the  mother  of  great  Constantino, 
Nor  yet  St.  Philip's  daughters  were  like  thee.  • 

Bnsht  star  ot  Venus  fall'n  down  on  the  earth, 
Bow  may  I  reverent  worship  thee  enough  ? 

Aim.  Leave  off  delays,  and  let  us  raise  the  siege. 

Reig.  Woman,  do  what  thou  canst  to  save  our  honours. 
Dnve  ihem  firom  Orleans,  and  be  immortaliz'd. 
Char.  Presently  we  'U  try. — Come,  let 's  away  about  it: 
Ko  prophet  will  I  trust,  if  she  prove  false.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni.— London.    Tower  Hill. 
l^lfr  at  the  Gates^     the  Duke  of  Glostjbr,  toitk  his 
Serving-men. 
Ck.  T  am  eome  to  survey  the  Tower  this  day : 
^TDce  Henry's  death,  I  fear,  there  is  conveyance.* 
Where  be  these  warders,  that  they  wait  not  here  ? 
Open  the  gates !     'T  i»  Gloster  that  now  calls. 

[Servants  knock. 
1  Ward  [Within.]  Who's  there,  that  knocks  so  im- 
penonsly  ? 

1  .W.  It  is  the  noble  duke  of  Gloster. 

2  Ward.  [Within,]  Whoe'er  he  be,  you  may  not  be 

let  in. 
1  Sere.  Yillaina.  answer  you  so  the  lord  protector  ? 
1  Ward,  [Within.]  The  Lord  protect  him!  so  we 
answer  him : 
fe  do  no  otherwise  than  we  are  will'd. 
Glo.  Who  wiird  you  so  ?  or  whose  will  stands  but 
mine? 
then  'i  none  proteotor  of  the  realm  but  I. — 
imik  up  the  gates,  I  '11  be  your  warrantize. 
hall  I  be  flouted  thus  by  dunghill  grooms  ? 
Iloi^ter's  Men  rush  at  the  Tower  Gates.  Entetj  to  the 

ecfes,  WooDviLLE,  the  Lieutenant. 
Wood.  [Within.]  What  noise  is  this  ?  what  traitors 

have  we  here  ? 
Ok.  Lieutenant,  is  it  you  whose  Yoioe  I  hear  ? 
^n  the  gates  !  here  'a  Gloster  that  would  enter. 
Wood.  [Within.]  Have  patience,  noble  duke ;  I  may 

not  open; 
fW  cardinal  of  Winchester  forlids : 
km  him  I  have  express  oonunandment, 
fki  thou,  nor  none  of  thine,  shall  be  let  in. 

1 5at  im  f.  «.  >  F^md.  ttUft.  *  This,  ■eeordiiBfr  to  Stow,  wm  tht  dnn  of  a  bithop*f  attoaduts.  «  Skmn.  •  The  ■totra  in  Sonth- 
M  «w*  aadOT  th«  jariadietooB  of  tho  Biahop  of  winekootar,  whoM  palaoo  ctood  noar  by.  •  It  was  the  eld  popular  belief,  that  the  lite  of 
mucn  vu  fhe  plaee  wheie  Cain  killed  Abel.  ^  Thia  waa  the  «aiial  liTory  of  aenrftnta.  •  A  titU  applied  to  theae  who  had  contracted 
(■Mdr  te  wbieh  freqiMntm  of  the  atewa  an  liable. 


Glo.  Faint-hearted  Wood  villa,  prizcFt  him  'fore  me? 
Arrogant  Winchester,  that  haughty  prelate,       ^ 
Whom  Henry,  our  late  sovereign,  ne'er  could  brook  T 
Thou  art  no  friend  to  God,  or  to  the  king : 
Open  the  gates,  or  I  '11  shut  thee  out  shortly. 

1  Serv.  Open  the  gates  unto  the  lord  protector : 
We  '11  burst  them  open,  if  you  come  not  quickly. 
Enter  Winchester,  and.  Servants  in  taumey  coats.* 

Win.  How  now,  ambitious  Humphrey  !  what  mean 
this. 

Glo.  Pill'd*  priest,  dost  thou  command  me  be  shut  out  7 

Win.  I  do,  thou  most  usurping  prod  iter, 
And  not  protector,  of  the  king  or  realm. 

Glo.  Stand  back,  thou  manifest  conspirator, 
Thou  that  contriv'dst  to  murder  our  dead  lord  ; 
Thou  that  giv'st  whores  indulgences  to  sin,* 
I  '11  canvass  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat, 
If  thou  proceed  in  this  thy  insolence. 

Wifi.  Nay,  stand  thou  back ;  I  will  not  budge  a  foot : 
This  be  Damascus,*  be  thou  cursed  Cain. 
To  slay  thy  brother  Abel,  if  thou  wilt. 

Glo.  I  will  not  slay  thee,  but  I  '11  drive  thee  back. 
Thy  scarlet  robes,  as  a  child's  bearing-cloth 
I  '11  use  to  carry  thee  out  of  this^lace. 

Win.  Do  what  thou  dar'st ;  I  'l*eard  thee  to  thy  face. 

Glo.  What !  am  I  dar'd,  and  bearded  to  my  face  ? — 
Draw,  men,  for  all  this  is  a  privileg'd  place : 
Blue  coats^  to  tawney  coats.  Pries*^  >»eware  your  beard  ! 
[Gloster  and  his  Men  attack  the  BL'Jiop. 
I  mean  to  tug  it.  and  to  cuff  you  soundly. 
Under  ray  feet  I  stamp  thy  cardinal's  hat, 
In  spite  of  pope  or  dignities  of  church  ; 
Here  by  the  cheeks  I  '11  drag  thee  up  and  down. 

Win.  Gloster,  thou  'It  answer  this  before  the  pope. 

Glo.  Winchester  goose  !•  I  cry — a  rope !  a  rope  f— 
Now  beat  them  hence ;  why  do  you  let  them  stay  ? — 
Thee  I  '11  chase  hence,  thou  wolf  in  sheep's  array. — 
Out,  tawney  coats  !— out,  scarlet  hypocrite  ! 
Here  Gloster's  Men  beat  otU  the  CardinaPs  Men^  and 

enter,  in  the  hurly-burly^  the  Mayor  of  London  ana 

his  Officers. 

May.  Fie,  lords !  that  you,  being  supreme  magistrates 
Thus  contumeliously  should  break  the  peace  ! 

Glo.  Peace,  mayor !  thou  knowest  little  of  my  wrongs 
Here 's  Beaufort,  that  regards  nor  God  nor  king, 
Hath  here  distrain'd  the  Tower  to  his  use. 

Win.  Here 's  Gloster  too,  a  foe  to  citizens ; 
One  that  still  motions  war,  and  never  peace, 
O'ercharging  your  free  purses  with  large  fines ; 
That  seeks  to  overthrow  religion. 
Because  he  is  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
And  would  have  armour,  here,  out  of  the  Tower, 
To  crown  himself  king,  and  suppress  the  prince. 

Glo.  I  will  not  answer  thee  with  words,  but  blows. 
[Here  they  skirmish  again. 

May.  Nought  rests  for  me,  in  this  tumultuous  strife, 
But  to  make  open  proclamation. — 
Come,  officer:  as  loud  as  thou  oanst  cry. 
Off.  All  manner  of  men,  assembled  here  in  arms  this  day. 

against  God's  peace,  and  the  king's,  we  charge  ana 

command  you.  tn  his  highness^  name^  to  repair  to  your 

several  dwelling-places ;  and  not  to  wear,  handle,  or 

u.^e,  any  sword,  weapon,  or  dagger,  henuforward^ 

rpain  of  death. 
Cardinal,  I  '11  be  no  breaker  of  the  law ; 
But  we  shall  meet,  and  break  our  minds  at  large. 
mn.  Gloster,  we  '11  meet  to  thy  dear  cost  be  sure : 
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Thy  hoarl  blood  I  will  hare  for  thii  day's  work.  I 

May.  I  '11  call  for  clubs*  if  you  will  not  away. — 
This  cardinal 's  more  haughty  than  the  devil. 

Glo.  Mayor,  farewell:    thou  dost  but  what  thou 
raay'st. 

TVin.  Abominable  Gloster  !  guard  thy  head  : 
For  I  intend  to  have  it  off  ere  long.  [Exeunt, 

May.  See  the  coast  clear'd,  and  then  we  will  depart.-^ 
Good  God  !  that*  nobles  should  such  stomachs  bear ! 
1  myself  fight  not  once  in  forty  year.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— France.    Before  Orleans. 
Enter  on  the  Walhsj  the  Master- Gunner  and  his  Son, 

M  Gun.  Sirrah,  thou  know'st  how  Orleans  is  besieg'd, 
And  how  the  English  have  the  suburbs  won. 

Son.  Father,  I  know ;  and  oft  have  shot  at  them, 
However  unfortunate  I  missM  my  aim. 

M  Gun.  But  now  thou  shalt  not.  Be  thou  rul'd  by  me : 
Chief  master-gunner  am  I  of  this  town ; 
Something  I  must  do  to  procure  me  grace. 
The  prince's  espials  have  informed  me, 
How  the  English,  in  the  suburbs  close  entrenched, 
Wont'  through  a  secret  grate  of  iron  bars 
In  yonder  tower,  to  cyrerpeer  the  city  j 
And  thence  discover,  now,  with  most  advantage. 
They  may  vex  us  with  shot,  or  with  assault. 
To  intercept  this  inconvenience, 
A  piece  of  ordnance  'gainst  it  I  have  placed ; 
And  fully  even  these  three  days  have  I  watch'd, 
If  I  could  see  them.     Now,  boy,  do  thou  watch, 
For  I  can  stay  no  longer  on  my  post. 
If  thou  gpy'st  any,  run  and  bring  me  word, 
And  thou  shalt  find  me  at  the  governor's.  [Exit. 

Son.  Father,  I  warrant  you ;  take  you  no  care : 
I  'H  never  trouble  you,  if  I  may  spy  them. 
Enter^  in  an  upper  Chamber  of  a  Tower,  the  Lords 

Salisbury  and  Talbot  ;  Sir  Willlam  Glansoale, 

Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  others. 

Sal.  Talbot,  my  life,  my  joy !  again  retum'd  ? 
How  wert  thou  handled,  being  prisoner. 
Or  by  what  means  got'st  thou  to  be  releas'd. 
Discourse,  I  pr^ythee,  on  this  turret's  top. 

TaL  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  a  prisoner. 
Called  the  brave  lord  of  Ponton  de  Santrailes ; 
For  him  I  was  exchang'd  and  ransomed. 
But  with  a  baser  man  of  arms  by  far. 
Once,  in  contempt,  they  would  have  bartered  me : 
Which  I,  disdaining,  scom'd  ;  and  craved  death. 
Rather  Uian  I  would  be  so  vile*  esteem'd : 
In  fine,  redeemed  1  was  as  I  desir'd. 
But,  O !  the  treacherous  Fastolfe  wounds  my  heart : 
Whom  with  my  bare  fists  I  would  execute, 
If  I  now  had  him  brought  into  my  power. 

Sal.  Yet  tell'st  thou  not,  how  thou  wert  entertain'd. 

Tal.  With  scofis,  and  scorns,  and  contumelious  taunts. 
In  open  market-place  produced  they  me. 
To  be  a  public  spectacle  to  all : 
Here,  said  they,  is  the  terror  of  the  French, 
The  scare-crow  that  affrights  our  children  so. 
Then  broke  I  from  the  officers  that  led  me. 
And  with  my  nails  digged  stones  out  of  the  ground. 
To  hurl  at  the  beholders  of  my  shame. 
My  grisly  countenance  made  others  9y ; 
None  durst  come  near  for  fear  of  sudden  death. 
In  iron  walls  they  deem'd  roe  not  secure ; 
So  great  fear  of  my  name  'mongst  them  was  spread, 
That  they  supposed  I  could  rend  bars  of  steel. 
And  spurn  in  pieces  posts  of  adamant. 
Wherefore  a  guard  of  chosen  shot  I  had 


That  walk'd  about  me  every  minute-while, 
And  if  I  did  but  stir  out  of  my  bed, 
Ready  they  were  to  shoot  me  to  the  heart. 

Sal.  I  grieve  to  hear  what  torments  you  endnr'd, 
But  we  will  be  revenged  sufficiently. 
Now,  it  is  supper  time  in  Orleans  : 
Here,  through  this  grate,  I  can  count  every  one, 
And  view  the  Frenchmen  how  they  fortify : 
Let  us  look  in ;  the  sight  will  much  delight  thee.— 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  and  sir  William  Glansdala, 
Let  me  have  your  express  opinions. 
Where  is  best  place  to  make  our  battery  next. 

Gar.  I  think,  at  the  north  gate :  for  there  stand  lordi. 

Glan.  And  I,  here,  at  the  bulwark  of  the  bridge. 

Tal.  For  aught  I  see,  this  city  must  be  famii»h'd 
Or  with  light  skirmishes  enfeebled.       [GARCRAVE/oi/ 
[Shot  from  the  Town.    Salisbury  and  Sir  Tho 

Sal.  0  Lord  !  have  mercy  on  us,  wretched  sinners. 

Gar.  O  Lord  !  have  mercy  on  me,  woeful  man. 

Tal.  What  chance  is  this,  that  suddenly  hath  crowd 
Speak  Salisbury;  at  least,  if  thou  canst  speak:  [us?- 
How  far'st  thou,  mirror  of  all  martial  men  ? 
One  of  thine  eyes,  and  thy  cheek's  side  struck  off  !— 
Accursed  tower !  accursed  fatal  hand. 
That  hath  contriv'd  this  woeful  tragedy  ! 
Iif  thirteen  battles  Salisbury  oeercame ; 
Henry  the  fifth  he  first  train'd  to  the  wars ; 
Whilst  any  trump  did  sound,  or  drum  struck  up, 
His  sword  did  neeer  leave  striking  in  the  field. — 
Yet  livest  thou,  Salisbury?  though  thy  speech  dothfii], 
One  eye  thou  hast  to  look  to  heaven  for  grace  : 
The  sun  with  one  eye  vieweth  all  the  world. — 
Heaven,  be  thou  gracious  to  none  alive, 
If  Salisbury  want  mercy  at  thy  hands ! — 
Bear  hence  his  body,  I  will  help  to  bury  it. — 
Sir  Thomas  Gargrave,  hast  thou  any  life  ? 
Speak  unto  Talbot ;  nay,  look  up  to  him. 
Salisbury,  cheer  thy  spirit  with  this  eomfort ; 

Thou  shalt  not  die,  whiles 

He  beckons  with  his  hand,  and  smiles  on  me, 
As  who  should  say,  "  When  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
Remember  to  avenge  me  on  the  French.ee — 
Plantagenet,  I  will ;  and,  Nero-like, 
Play  on  the  lute,  beholding  the  towns  bum : 
Wretched  shall  France  be  only  in  my  name. 

[An  Alarum :  it  thurtdtrs  and  Kght*ia 
What  stir  is  this  ?    What  tumult 's  in  the  heaveni? 
Whence  eometh  this  alarum,  and  the  noise  ? 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Mjr  lord,  my  lord  !  the  French  have  gatheri 
The  Dauphin,  with  one  Joan  la  Puoelle  join'd,  [beid: 
A  holy  prophetess,  new  risen  up, 
Is  come  with  a  great  power  to  raise  the  siege. 

[Salisbury  lifts  himself  up  and  grtjau- 

Tal.  Hear,  hear,  how  dying  Salisbury  doth  grow! 
It  irks  his  heart  he  cannot  be  revenged. — 
Frenchmen,  I  '11  be  a  Salisbury  to  you, 
Pucelle  or  puzzel,  dolphin  or  dogfish. 
Your  hearts  I  eil  stamp  out  with  my  horse's  heels, 
And  make  a  quagmire  of  your  mingled  brains.—* 
Convey  me  Salisbury  into  his  tent. 
And  then  we  en  try  what  dastard  iFrenehmen  dare. 
[Exeunt,  bearing  out  the  boHn 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    Before  one  of  the  Gates, 
Alarum.     Skirmishings.    T aimot  pursues  the  Dauf^ 
and  drives  Mm;  thai  enter  Joan  la  PccxLLX,^rtviag 
Englishmen  before  her.     Then  enter  Talbot. 
Tal,  Where  is  my  strength,  my  valour,  and  my  forced 
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Iff  English  troops  retire,  I  cannot  stay  them ; 
i  TtHnan  clad  in  armour  chaseth  them. 

Enter  La  Pucelle. 
lere,  here  she  oomes. — I  '11  have  a  bout  with  thee : 
(tnl.  or  deiril^s  dam,  I  'II  conjure  thee : 
%Bod  will  I  draw  on  thee ;  thou  art  a  witch*, 
bd  straightway  give  thy  soul  to  him  thou  serv'st. 

he.  Come,  come ;  't  is  only  I  that  must  disgrace  thee. 

[7^  fight. 

Td.  HesTens,  can  you  suffer  hell  so  to  prevail  ? 
ij  breast  1 41  burst  with  straining  of  my  courage, 
Led  ^rom  my  shoulders  crack  my  arms  asunder, 
tut  I  ydll  chastise  this  high-minded  strumpet. 

he.  Talbot,  farewell ;  thy  hour  is  not  yet  come : 

(DQjt  so  victual  Orleans  forthwith. 

Fenake  rae  if  thou  canst ;  I  scorn  thy  strength. 

«.  so,  cheer  up  thy  hunger'-starved  men ; 

kip  Salisbury  to  make  his  testament: 

lti$  daj  is  ours,  as  many  more  shall  be. 

[PucsLLE  enters  the  town^  with  Soldiers. 

Tal.  Mf  thoughts  are  whirled  like  a  potter's  wheel ; 
bow  not  where  I  am,  nor  what  I  do. 

witch  by  fear,  not  force,  like  Hannibal, 
rites  back  our  troops,  and  conquers  as  she  lists : 
I  bees  with  Fmoke,  and  doves  with  noisome  stench, 
re  from  their  hives  and  houses  driven  away. 
bey  call'd  us  for  our  fierceness  English  dogs ; 
9v.  like  to  whelps,  we  crying  run  away. 

[A  short  Alarum, 
Bt  oountrymen !  either  renew  the  fight, 
f  tear  the  lions  out  of  England's  coat ; 
SKKince  your  soil,  give  sheep  in  lions'  stead  : 
keep  nm  not  half  so  treacherous'  from  the  wolf, 
'boree.  or  oxen,  from  the  leopard, 
I  you  iy  from  your  oft-subdued  slaves. 

[Alarum.     Another  skirmish. 
will  not  be. — ^Retire  into  your  trenches  : 
ra  all  consented  unto  Salisbury's  death, 
riiODe  would  strike  a  stroke  in  his  revenge. — 
leelld  is  enter  d  into  Orleans 


In  spite  of  us,  or  aught  that  we  could  do. 

O !  would  I  were  to  die  with  Salisbury. 

The  shame  hereof  will  make  me  hide  my  head. 

[Alarum.  Retreat.  Exeunt  Talbot  and  his  Forces. 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same. 

Flourish.    Enter,  on  the  Walls,  Pucelle,  Charles, 

RciGNiER,  Alen^on,  and  Soldiers. 

Puc.  Advance  our  waving  colours  on  the  walls ! 
Rescu'd  is  Orleans  from  the  English  wolves*  ; 
Thus  Joan  la  Pucelle  hath  perform'd  her  word. 

Char.  Divinest  creature,  bright  Astraea's  daughter^ 
How  shall  I  honour  thee  for  this  success  ? 
Thy  promises  are  like  Adonis'  gardens. 
That  one  day  bloom'd,  and  fruitful  were  the  next. — 
France,  triumph  in  thy  glorious  prophetess  ! — 
Recover'd  is  the  town  of  Orleans  : 
More  blessed  hap  did  ne'er  befall  our  state. 

Reig.  Why  ring  not  out  the  bells  aloud  throughout 
the  towti? 
Dauphin,  command  the  citizens  make  bonfires 
And  feast  and  banquet  in  the  open  streets. 
To  celebrate  the  joy  that  God  hath  given  us. 

Alen    All  France  will  be  replete  with  mirth  and  joy, 
When  they  shall  hear  how  we  have  play'd  the  men. 

Char.  'T  is  Joan,  not  we,  by  whom  ^e  day  is  won, 
For  which  I  will  divide  my  crown  with  her ; 
And  all  the  priests  and  friars  in  my  realm 
Shall  in  procession  sing  her  endless  praise. 
A  statelier  pyramis  to  her  I'll  rear, 
Than  Rhodope's,  or  Memphis',  ever  was : 
In  memory  of  her,  when  she  is  dead, 
Her  ashes,  in  an  urn  more  precious 
Than  the  rich-jewel'd  cofier  of  Darius, 
Transported  shall  be  at  high  festivals 
Before  the  kings  and  queens  of  France. 
No  longer  on  Saint  Dennis  will  we  cry, 
But  Joan  la  Pucelle  shall  be  France's  saint. 
Come  in ;  and  let  us  banquet  royally, 
After  this  golden  day  of  victory.       [Flourish.  ExeunL 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — ^The  Same. 
iertothe  Gates,  a  French  Sergeant,  and  Two  Sentinels. 
Str^.  Sirs,  take  your  places,  and  be  vigilant, 
my  noi.se.  or  soldier,  you  perceive, 
>r  to  the  walls,  by  some  apparent  sign 
t  Bs  have  knowledge  at  the  court  of  guard. 

[Exit  Sergeant. 
t  Sent.  Sergeant,  you  shall.     Thus  are  poor  servitors 
btn  others  sleep  upon  their  quiet  beds) 
K^trainM  to  watch  in  darkness,  rain,  and  cold. 
ter  TiLBOT,  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and  Forces,  with 
ifm?  ladders  ;  their  Drums  beating  a  dead  march. 
Hi/  Lord  regent,  and  redoubted  Burgundy, 
whose  approach  the  regions  of  Artois, 
uldoii.  and  Picardy,  are  friends  to  us, 
ii  happy  night  the  Frenchmen  are  secure, 
nj}<;  all  day  earous'd  and  banqueted. 
fcracc  we,  then,  this  opportunity, 
iuing  best  to  quittance  their  deceit, 
WiTd  by  art,  and  baleful  sorcery, 
fc/  Cowaru  of  France  ! — ^how  much  he  wrongs  his 
I     fame, 


Despairing  of  his  own  arm's  fortitude, 
To  join  with  witches,  and  the  help  of  hell. 

Bur.  Traitors  have  never  other  company. 
But  what 's  that,  Pucelle,  whom  they  term  so  pure  ? 

Tal.  A  maid,  they  say. 

Bed.  A  maid,  and  be  so  martial? 

Bur.  Pray  God,  she  prove  not  masculine  ere  long; 
If  underneath  the  standard  of  the  French, 
She  carry  armour,  as  she  hath  begun. 

Tal.  Well,  let  them  practice  and  converse  with  spirits ; 
God  is  our  fortress,  in  whose  conquering  name 
Let  us  resolve  to  scale  their  flinty  bulwarks. 

Bed.  Ascend,  brave  I'albot ;  we  will  follow  thee. 

Tal.  Not  all  together :  better  far,  I  guess, 
That  we  do  make  our  entrance  several  ways, 
That  if  it  chance  the  one  of  us  do  fail, 
The  other  yet  may  rise  against  their  force. 

Bed.  Agreed.    I  '11  to  yon  comer. 

Bur.  And  I  to  this. 

Tal.   And  here  will   Talbot  mount,  or  make  his 
grave. — 
Now,  Salisbury,  for  thee,  and  for  the  right 
Of  English  Henry,  shall  this  night  appear 


I1(  Tu  aa  old  popnUr  belief,  th&t  if  a  viteh  lost  blood,  her  power  irai  ended. 
N  tAs  geeoad  fouo. 


•  hangry  :  In  f  e.     *  Pope  readi :  timorani     •  itoIt-m 
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How  much  in  duty  I  am  bound  to  both. 

[The  Englvih  scale  the  Walls,  crying  St  George! 
a  Talbot !  and  all  enter  the  Toum. 

Sent.  I  Within.]   Arm,  arm !  the  enemy  doth  make 
assault ! 
Frenchmen  leap  over  the  Walls  in  their  shirts.     Enter, 

several  ways,  Bastard,  ALEN90N,  Reignisr,  half 

ready^  and  half  unready. 

Alen.  How  now,  my  lords !  what,  all  unready  so  ? 

Bast.  Unready  ?  ay,  and  glad  we  'scap'd  so  well. 

Reig.  'T  was  time,  I  trow,  to  wake  and  leave  our 
beds, 
Hearing  alarums  at  our  chamber  doors. 

Alen.  Of  all  exploits,  since  first  I  followed  arms, 
Ne'er  heard  I  of  a  warlike  enterprise 
More  venturous,  or  desperate  than  this. 

Bast.  I  think,  this  Talbot  be  a  fiend  of  hell. 

Reig.  If  not  of  hell,  the  heavens,  sure,  favour  him. 

Alen.  Here  cometh  Charles:  I  marvel,  how  he  sped. 
Enter  Charles  and  La  Pucelle. 

Bast.  Tut !  holy  Joan  was  his  defensive  guard. 

Char.  Is  this  thy  cunning,  thou  deceitful  dame  ? 
Didst  thou  at  first,  to  flatter  us  withal. 
Make  us  partakers  of  a  little  gain. 
That  now  our  loss  might  be  ten  times  so  much? 

Puc.  Wherefore  is  Charles  impatient  with  his  friend  ? 
At  all  times  will  you  have  my  power  alike  ? 
Sleeping  or  waking  must  I  still  prevail. 
Or  will  you  blame,  and  lay  the  fault  on  me  ? — 
Impro'vident  soldiers  !  had  your  watch  been  good, 
This  sudden  mischief  never  could  have  fallen. 

Char.  Duke  of  Alenpon,  this  was  your  default, 
That,  being  captain  of  the  watch  to-night, 
Did  look  no  better  to  that  weighty  charge. 

Alen.  Had  all  your  quarters  been  as  safely  kept, 
As  that  whereof  I  had  the  government. 
We  had  not  been  thus  shamefully  surprised. 

Ba^t.  Mine  was  secure. 

Bfig-  And  so  was  mine,  my  lord. 

Char.  And  for  myself,  most  part  of  all  this  night, 
Within  her  quarter,  and  mine  own  precinct, 
I  was  employed  in  passing  to  and  fro. 
About  relieving  of  the  sentinels : 
Then,  how,  or  which  way,  should  they  first  break  in  ? 

Puc.  Question,  my  lords,  no  further  of  the  case. 
How,  or  which  way :  H  is  sure,  they  found  some  place 
But  weakly  guarded,  where  the  breach  was  made ; 
And  now  there  rests  no  other  shift  but  this, — 
To  gather  our  soldiers,  scattered  and  dispersed, 
And  lay  new  platforms'  to  endamage  them. 
Alarum.     Enter  an  English  Soldier,  crying,  a  Talbot  ! 

a  Talbot  !     They  fly,  leaving  their  Clothes  behind. 

Sold.  I  Ml  be  so  bold  to  take  what  they  have  left. 
The  cry  of  Talbot  serves  me  for  a  sword  j 
For  I  have  loaden  me  with  many  spoils, 
Using  no  other  weapon  but  his  name.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Orleans.     Within  the  Town. 
Enter  Talbot,  Bedford,  Burgundt,  a  Cctptain,  and 
others. 
B\d.  The  day  begins  to  break,  and  night  is  fled. 
Whose  pitchy  mantle  over-veil'd  the  earth. 
Here  sound  retreat,  and  cease  our  hot  pursuit. 

[Retreat  sounded. 
Tal.  Bring  forth  the  body  of  old  Salisbury; 
And  here  advance  it  in  the  market-place. 
The  middle  centre  of  this  cursed  town. — 
Now  have  I  paid  my  vow  unto  his  soul ; 
For  every  drop  of  blood  was  drawn  from  him, 

1  Half-drtMtd,     •  Ptoct,  or  jifasM. 


There  have  at  least  five  Frenchmen  died  to-night 

And  that  hereafter  ages  may  behold 

What  ruin  happenM  in  revenge  of  him. 

Within  their  chiefest  temple  I  Ml  erect 

A  tomb,  wherein  his  corpse  shall  be  interred : 

Upon  the  which,  that  every  one  may  read, 

Shall  be  engrav'd  the  sack  of  Orleans, 

The  treacherous  manner  of  his  mournful  death, 

And  what  a  terror  he  had  been  to  France. 

But,  lords,  in  all  our  bloody  massacre, 

I  muse,  we  met  not  with  the  Dauphin's  grace, 

His  new-come  champion,  virtuous  Joan  of  Arc, 

Nor  any  of  his  false  confederates. 

Bed.  'T  is  thought,  lord  Talbot,  when  tlit-  fight  b«g 
Rous'd  on  the  sudden  from  their  drowsy  beds, 
They  did,  amongst  the  troops  of  armed  men, 
Leap  o'er  the  walls  for  refuge  in  the  field. 

Bur.  Myself,  a«  far  as  I  could  well  discern, 
For  smoke,  and  dusky  vapours  of  the  night. 
Am  sure  I  scar'd  the  Dauphin,  and  his  trull ; 
When  arm  in  arm  they  both  came  swiftly  running. 
Like  to  a  pair  of  loving  turtle-doves. 
That  could  not  live  asunder,  day  or  night. 
After  that  things  are  set  in  order  here, 
We  '11  follow  them  with  all  the  power  we  have. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  All  hail^  my  lords !    Which  of  this  prim 
train 
Call  ye  the  warlike  Talbot,  for  his  acts 
So  much  applauded  through  the  realm  of  France  ? 

Tat.  Here  is  the  Talbot;  who  would  bpeak  t 
him? 

Mess.  The  virtuous  lady,  countess  of  Auvergne, 
With  modesty  admiring  thy  renown, 
By  me  entreats,  great  lord,  thou  wouldst  vouchsafe 
To  visit  her  poor  castle  where  she  lies ; 
That  she  may  boast  she  hath  beheld  the  man 
Whose  glory  fills  the  world  with  loud  report. 

Bur.  Is  it  even  so  ?    Nay,  then.  I  see,  our  wars 
Will  turn  unto  a  peaceful  comic  sport, 
When  ladies  crave  to  be  encountered  with. — 
You  may  not,  my  lord,  despise  her  gentle  suit. 

Tal.  Ne'er  trust  me  then  ;  for  when  a  world  of  1 
Could  not  prevail  with  all  their  oratory, 
Yet  hath  a  woman's  kindness  over-rul'd. — 
And  therefore  tell  her,  I  return  great  thanks, 
And  in  submission  will  attend  on  her. — 
Will  not  your  honours  bear  me  company  ? 

Bed.  No,  truly,  it  is  more  than  manners  will ; 
And  I  have  heard  it  said,  unbidden  guests 
Are  often  welcomest  when  they  are  gone. 

Tal.  Well  then,  alone,  since  there  's  no  remedy. 
I  mean  to  prove  this  lady's  courtesy.  (n 

Come  hither,  captain.  [Whispers.] — You  perceive 

Capt.  I  do,  my  lord,  and  mean  accordingly. 

[Exi 

SCENE  III.— Auvergne.     Court  of  the  Ca^^tla 
Enter  the  Countess  and  her  Porter, 

Count.  Porter,  remember  what  I  gave  in  ch&r«re 
And,  when  you  have  done  so,  bring  the  keys  to  mt 

Port.  Madam,  I  will.  [. 

Count.  The  plot  is  laid :  if  all  things  fall  out  tk 
I  shall  as  famous  be  by  this  exploit, 
As  Scythian  Thomyris  by  Cyrus'  death. 
Great  is  the  rumour  of  this  dreadful  knight, 
And  his  achievements  of  no  less  account : 
Fain  would  mine  eyes  be  witness  with  mine  esLrmy 
To  give  their  censure  of  these  rare  reports. 
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Enter  Messenger  and  Talbot. 

Mess.  Madam,  ajccording  as  your  ladyship  desir'd, 
B)  message  craved,  so  is  lord  Talbot  come. 

CovrU.  And  he  i«  welcome. — What !  is  this  the  man  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  it  is. 

Coftnt.  Is  this  the  scourge  of  France  ? 

I<  tnii  the  Talbot,  so  much  fear'd  abroad, 
Tsat  vith  his  name  the  mothers  still  their  babes  ? 
I  m  report  is  fabulous  and  false  : 
I  hoaght  I  should  have  se^n  some  Hercules, 
A  $emod  Hector  for  his  grim  aspect, 
And  large  proportion  of  his  strong-knit  limbs. 
A'.is.« !  this  is  a  child,  a  silly  dwarf: 
It  canoot  be,  this  weak  and  writhled  shrimp 
^?iM  strike  such  terror  to  his  enemies. 

rd.  Madam,  I  have  been  bold  to  trouble  you ; 
Bu!.  iince  your  ladyship  is  not  at  leisure, 
I  li  sort  some  other  time  to  yisit  you. 

CoufU.  What  meanB  he  now?--<90,  ask  him,  whither 
he  goes. 

Mm.  Stay,  my  lord  Talbot;  for  my  lady  craves 
To  know  the  cause  of  your  abrupt  departure. 

Td.  Marry,  for  that  she  's  in  a  wrong  belief, 
i  go  to  certify  her  Talbot 's  here. 

Re-enter  Porter ^  with  Keys, 

Coufd.  If  thou  be  he,  then  art  thou  prisoner. 

Td.  Prisoner !  to  Whom  ? 

Co'int.  To  me,  blood-thirsty  lord ; 

Aod  tor  that  cause  I  irain'd  thee  to  my  house. 
Long  time  thy  shadow  hath  been  thrall  to  me. 
For  in  my  gallery  thy  picture  hangs; 
Bat  DOW  the  substance  shall  endure  the  like, 
And  I  will  chain  these  legs  and  arms  of  thine, 
Thi.t  hast  by  tyranny  these  many  years, 
^isieA  oar  country,  slain  our  citizens, 
Arji  t^ent  oar  sons  and  husbands  captivate. 

Td.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Cuunt.  Laughest  thou,  wretch  ?  thy  mirth  shall  turn 
to  moan. 

Td.  I  langh  to  see  your  ladyship  so  fond, 
T^  think  that  you  have  aught  but  Talbot's  shadow, 
Wlitrwn  to  practise  your  severity. 

C'junt.  Why,  art  not  thou  the  man? 

Td.  I  am  indeed. 

Cvnt.  Then  have  I  substance  too. 

Td  No,  no,  I  am  but  shadow  of  myself: 
Voa  are  deceived,  my  substance  is  not  here; 
Ft  what  you  see,  is  but  the  smallest  part 
ArJ  lea5t  proportion  of  humanity. 
I  t''ll  you,  madam,  were  the  whole  frame  here, 
h  is  of  such  a  spacious  lofty  pitch, 
Vocr  roof  were  not  sufficient  to  contain  it. 

Cmnt.  This  is  a  riddling  merchant'  for  the  nonce; 
Re  will  be  here,  and  yet  he  is  not  here : 
How  can  these  contrarieties  agree  ? 

Td.  That  will  I  show  you,  lady',  presently. 
Bf  ftinds  his   Horn.     Drums  strike  up;   a  Peal  of 

Orinanu.    The  Gates  being  forced.,  enter  Soldiers. 
Hor  say  you.  madam  ?  are  you  now  persuaded, 
Thai  Talbot  is  but  shadow  of  himself? 
'n)e;ie  are  his  substance,  sinews,  arms,  and  strength, 
^ith  which  he  yoketh  your  rebellious  necks, 
Jtaeth  yoar  cities,  and  subverts  your  towns, 
Aii  in  a  moment  makes  them  desolate. 

Cmnt.  Victorious  Talbot,  pardon  my  abuse : 
I  nod.  thoQ  art  no  less  than  fame  hath  bruited, 
And  more  than  may  be  gathered  by  thy  shape. 
^  ray  presumption  not  provoke  thy  wrath ; 
For  I  am  sorry,  that  with  reverence 


I  did  not  entertain  thee  as  thou  art. 

Tal.  Be  not  dismayed,  fair  lady ;  nor  misconstrue 
The  mind  of  Talbot,  as  you  did  mistake 
The  outward  composition  of  his  body. 
What  you  have  done  hath  not  offended  me : 
No  other  satisfaction  do  I  crave, 
But  only,  with  your  patience,  that  we  may 
Taste  of  your  wine,  and  see  what  cates  you  have; 
For  soldiers'  stomachs  always  serve  them  well. 

Count.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  think  me  honoured 
To  feast  so  great  a  warrior  in  my  house.  [ExeurU 

SCENE  IV.— London.     The  Temple  Garden. 
Enter  the  Earh  of  Somerset.  Suffolk,  and  Warwick  ; 

RiciiARD  pLANTAGETfET.  Vernon,  and  a  Lawyer. 

Plan.  Great  lords,  and  gentlemen,  what  means  this 
Dare  no  man  answer  in  a  case  of  truth?         [silence? 

Suf.  Within  the  Temple  hall  we  were  too  loud  : 
The  garden  here  is  more  convenient. 

Plan.  Then  say  at  once,  if  I  maintained  the  truth. 
Or  else  was  wranglmg  Somerset  in  the  error  ? 

Siif.  'Faith,  I  have  been  a  truant  in  the  law, 
And  never  yet  could  frame  my  will  to  it : 
And,  therefore,  frame  the  law  unto  my  will. 

Som,   Judge  you,  my  lord  of  Warwick,  then,  be- 
tween us. 

War.  Between  two  hawks,  which  flies  the  high«»i 
pitch. 
Between  two  dogs,  which  hath  the  deeper  mouth. 
Between  two  blades,  which  bears  the  better  temper, 
Between  two  horses,  which  doth  bear  him  best. 
Between  two  girls,  which  hath  the  merriest  eye, 
I  have,  perhaps,  some  shallow  spirit  of  judgment  j 
But  in  thesd  nice  sharp  quillets  of  the  law. 
Good  faith.  I  am  no  wiser  than  a  daw. 

Plan.  Tut,  tut !  here  is  a  mannerly  forbearance 
The  truth  appears  so  naked  on  my  side, 
That  any  purblind  eye  may  find  it  out. 

Som.  And  on  my  side  it  is  so  well  apparell'd,^ 
So  clear,  so  shining,  and  so  evident. 
That  it  will  glimmer  through  a  blind  man's  eye. 

Plan.   Since  you  are  tongue-tied,  and  so  loatL    m 
speak. 
In  dumb  significants  proclaim  your  thoughts. 
Let  him,  that  is  a  true-bom  gentleman. 
And  stands  upon  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
If  he  suppose  that  I  have  pleaded  truth. 
From  off  this  brier  pluck  a  white  rose  with  me. 

Som.  Let  him  that  is  no  coward,  nor  no  flattery, 
But  dare  maintain  the  party  of  the  truth. 
Pluck  a  red  rose  from  off  this  thorn  with  me. 

War.  I  love  no  colours ;  and,  without  all  colour 
Of  base  insinuating  fiattery, 
I  pluck  this  white  rose  with  Plantagenet. 

Suf.  I  pluck  this  red  rose  with  young  Somerset; 
And  say  withal,  I  think  he  held  the  right. 

Ver.  Stay,  lords,  and  gentlemen :  and  pluck  no  moro^ 
Till  you  conclude  that  he,  upon  whose  side 
The  fewest  roses  are  cropp'd  from  the  tree. 
Shall  yield  the  other  in  the  right  opinion. 

Som.  Good  master  Vernon,  it  is  well  objected : 
If  I  have  fewest,  I  subscribe  in  silence. 

Plan.  And  I. 

Ver.  Then,  for  the  truth  and  plainness  of  the  easei 
I  pluck  this  pale  and  maiden  bloFsom  here, 
Giving  m,  verdict  on  the  white  rose  side. 

Som.  Prick  not  your  finger  as  you  pluck  it  offj 
Lest,  bleeding,  you  do  paint  the  white  rose  red, 
.\nd  fall  on  my  side  so,  against  your  will. 


'  Fha  vord  was  often  used  at  ft  tarm  of  oontempt.     >  Thii     vd  la  not  ia  f.  4. 
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Ver.  If  I,  my  lord,  for  my  opinion  bleed, 
Opinion  shall  be  surgeon  to  my  hurt, 
And  k6ep  me  on  the  side  where  still  I  am. 

Som.  Well,  well,  come  on :  who  else  ? 

Law.  Unless  my  study  and  my  books  be  false, 
The  argument  you  held  was  wrong  in  you ; 
In  sign  whereof,  I  pluck  a  white  rose  too. 

Plan,  Now,  Somerset,  where  is  your  argument? 

Som.  Here,  in  my  scabbard  ;  meditating  that, 
Shall  dye  your  white  rose  in  a  bloody  red. 

Plan.  Mean  time,  your  cheeks  do  counterfeit  our 
roses ;. 
For  pale  they  look  with  fear,  as  witnessing 
The  truth  on  our  side. 

Som.  No,  Plantagenet, 

'T  is  not  for  fear,  but  anger ;  and  thy  cheeks 
Blush  for  pure  shame  to  counterfeit  our  roses. 
And  yet  thy  tongue  will  not  confess  thy  error. 

Plan.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  canker,  Somerset  ? 

Som.  Hath  not  thy  rose  a  thorn,  Plantagenet  ? 

Plan.  Ay,  sharp  and  piercing,  to  maintain  his  truth, 
Whiles  thy  consuming  canker  eats  his  falsehood. 

Som.  Well,  I  '11  find  friends  to  wear  my  bleeding-roses. 
That  shall  maintain  what  I  have  said  is  true, 
Where  false  Plantagenet  dare  not  be  seen. 

Plan.  Now,  by  this  maiden  blossom  in  my  hand, 
I  scorn  thee  and  thy  faction',  peevish  boy. 

Suf.  Turn  not  thy  scorns  this  way,  Plantagenet. 

Pian,  Proud  Poole,  I  will ;  and  scorn  both  him  and 
thee. 

Suf.  I  '11  turn  my  part  thereof  into  thy  throat. 

Som.  Away,  away,  good  William  De-la-Poole. 
We  grace  the  yeoman,  by  conversmg  with, him. 

War.  Now,  by  God's  will,  thou  wrongest  him,  Somer- 
set: 
His  grandfather  was  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence, 
Third  son  to  the  third  Edward,  king  of  England. 
Spring  crestle.«8  yeomen  from  so  deep  a  root  ? 

Plax^j  He  braves*  him  on  the  place's  privilege. 
Or  durst  not,  for  his  craven  heart,  say  thus. 

Som.  By  him  that  made  me,  I  '11  maintain  my  words 
On  any  plot  of  ground  in  Christendom. 
Was  not  thy  father,  Richard  earl  of  Cambridge, 
For  treason  executed  in  our  late  king's  days  ? 
And  by  his  treason  stand'st  not  thou  attainted, 
Corrupted,  and  exempt  from  ancient  gentry  ? 
His  trcspags  yet  lives  guilty  in  thy  blood  ; 
And  till  thou  be  restor'd,  thou  art  a  yeoman. 

Plan.  My  father  was  attached,  not  attainted, 
Condemn'd  to  die  for  treason,  but  no  traitor ; 
And  that  I  '11  prove  on  better  men  than  Somerset^ 
Were  growing  time  once  ripen'd  to  my  will. 
For  your  partaker  Poole,  and  you  yourself, 
I  '11  note  you  in  my  book  of  memory. 
To  scourge  you  for  this  apprehension : 
Look  to  it  well,  and  say  you  are  well  wam'd. 

Som.  Ah  !  thou  shalt  find  us  ready  for  thee  still, 
And  know  us  by  these  colours  for  thy  foes ; 
For  these  my  friends  in  spite  of  thee  shall  wear. 

Plan.  And,  by  my  soul,  this  pale  and  angry  rose, 
As  coirnizance  of  my  blood-drinking  hate, 
Will  I  for  ever,  and  my  faction,  wear. 
Until  it  wither  with  me  in  my  grave. 
Or  flourish  to  the  height  of  my  degree. 

Suf.  Go  forward,  and  be  chok'd  with  thy  ambition : 
And  so  farewell,  until  I  meet  thee  next.  [Exit. 

Som.  Have  with  thee,  Poole. — Farewell,  ambitious 
Richard.  [Exit. 


Plan.  How  I  am  brav'd,  and  mutt  perforce  endure  it 

War.  This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  hoatOLj 
Shall  be  wip'd  out  in  the  next  parliament, 
Call'd  for  the  truce  of  Winchester  and  Gloster, 
And  if  thou  be  not  then  created  York, 
I  will  not  live  to  be  accounted  Warwick. 
Mean  time,  in  signal  of  my  love  to  thee. 
Against  proud  SomerFct,  and  William  Poole, 
Will  I  upon  thy  pariy  wear  this  rose. 
And  here  I  prophesy, — this  brawl  to-day,  I 

Grown  to  this  faction  in  the  Temple  garden.  | 

Shall  send,  between  the  red  rose  and  the  whit/».^ 
Ten*  thousand  souls  to  death  and  deadly  nisht. 

Plan.  Good  master  Vernon,  I  am  bound  to  you,       j 
That  you  on  my  behalf  would  pluck  a  flower. 

Ver.  In  your  behalf  still  will  I  wear  the  same. 

Law.  And  so  will  I. 

Plan.  Thanks,  gentle  sir: 
Come,  let  us  four  to  dinner.     I  dare  say, 
This  quarrel  will  drink  blood  another  day.       [Ertuial 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 
Enter  Mortimer,  blind*,  brought  in  a  Chair  by  iwi 
Keepers.  \ 

Mor.  Kind  keepers  of  my  weak  decaying  age, 
Let  dying  Mortimer  here  rest  hiipself. — 
Even  like  a  man  new  haled  from  the  rack. 
So  fare  my  limbs  with  long  imprisonment ; 
And  these  grey  locks,  the  pursuivants  of  death, 
Nestor-like  aged  in  a  cage  of  care, 
Argue  the  end  of  Edward  Mortimer. 
These  eyes,  like  lamps  whose  wasting  oil  is  spent, 
Wax  dim,  as  drawing  to  their  exigent.* 
Weak  shoulders,  overborne  with  burdening  grief, 
And  pithless  arms,  like  to  a  wither'd  vine 
That  droops  his  sapless  branches  to  the  ground :  I 

Yet  are  these  feet,  whose  strengthless  stay  is  numb, 
Unable  to  support  this  lump  of  clay, 
Swift- winged  with  desire  to  get  a  grave, 
As  witting  I  no  other  comfort  have. — 
.But  tell  me,  keeper,  will  my  nephew  come  ? 

1  Keep.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  lord,  wiH  come  * 
We  sent  unto  the  Temple,  to  his  chamber, 
And  answer  was  return'd  that  he  will  come. 

[Exit  Keeper] 

Mor.  Enough ;  my  soul  shall  then  be  satisfied.— 
Poor  gentleman,  his  wrong  doth  equal  mine. 
Since  Henry  Monmouth  first  began  to  reign, 
Before  whose  glory  I  was  great  in  arms. 
This  loathsome  sequestration  have  I  had  ; 
And  even  since  then  hath  Richard  been  obscur'd, 
Depriv'd  of  honour  and  inheritance  : 
But  now,  the  arbitrator  of  despairs,  , 

Just  death,  kind  umpire  of  men's  miseries, 
With  sweet  enlargement  doth  dismiss  me  henoe. 
I  would  his  troubles  likewise  were  expir'd. 
That  so  he  might  recover  what  was  lost. 

Enter  Richard  Plantagenet,  and  Keeper.'' 

1  Keep.  My  lord,  your  loving  nephe^  now  is  come' 

Mor.  Richard  Plantagenet,  my  friend,  is  he  come  ^ 

Plan.  Ay,  noble  uncle,  thus  ignobly  us'd. 
Your  nephew,  late  despised  Richard,  comes. 

Mor.  Direct  mine  arms  I  may  embrace  his  neck. 
And  in  his  bosom  spend  my  latter  gasp. 
0  !  tell  me,  when  my  lips  do  teuch  his  cheek, 
That  I  may  kindly  give  one  fainting  kiss. — 
,  And  now  declare,  sweet  stem  from  York's  great  stod 
I  Why  didst  thou  say — of  late  thou  wert  despis'd  ? 


>  fanhion  :  in  folio.    Thaobald  changed  the  word. 
The  wordii,  "  luid  keeti«r,*'  are  not  in  f.  a. 
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Plan.  First,  lean  thine  aged  back  against  mine  arnij 
And  in  that  ease  I  'II  tell  thee  my  disease. 
This  day,  in  argument  upon  a  case, 
Some  words  there  grew  Hwixt  Somerset  and  me ; 
Among  which  terms  he  us'd  his  lavish  tongue, 
And  did  upbraid  me  with  my  father's  death : 
Which  obloquy  set  bars  before  my  tongue, 
EIm  with  the  like  I  had  requited  him. 
Therefore,  good  uncle,  for  my  father's  sake, 
In  honour  of  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  for  alliance'  sake,  declare  the  cause 
My  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  lost  his  head. 

Mor.  That  cause,  fair  nephew,  that  imprison'd  me. 
And  hath  detain'd  me  all  my  flow'ring  youth 
Within  a  loathsome  dungeon,  there  to  pine, 
Was  cursed  instrument  of  his  decease. 

Plan.  Discover  more  at  large  what  cause  that  was : 
For  I  am  ignorant,  and  cannot  guess. 

Mor.  I  will,  if  that  my  fading  breath  permit, 
And  death  approach  not  ere  my  tale  be  done. 
Henry  the  fourth,  grandfather  to  this  king, 
Depos'd  his  nephew  Richard,  Edward's  son. 
The  first-begotten,  and  the  lawful  heir 
Of  Edward,  king  the  third  of  that  descent : 
During  whose  reign  the  Percies  of  the  north, 
Finding  his  usurpation  most  unjust, 
Endeavour'd  my  advancement  to  the  throne. 
The  reason  mov'd  these  warlike  lords  to  this. 
Was  for  that  young  king  Richard  thus  remov'd, 
(Leaving  no  heir  begotten  of  his  body) 
I  was  the  next  by  birth  and  parentage ; 
For  by  my  mother  I  derived  am 
From  Lionel  duke  of  Clarence,  the  third  son 
To  king  Edward  the  third,  whereas  he 
From  John  ef  Gaunt  doth  bring  his  pedigree, 
Being  but  fourth  of  that  heroic  line. 
But  mark :  as,  in  this  haughty  great  attempt 
They  laboured  to  plant  the  rightful  heir, 
I  lort  my  liberty,  and  they  their  lives. 
Long  alter  this,  when  Heiiry  the  fifth, 
(Succeeding  his  father  Bolingbroke)  did  reign, 
Thy  father,  earl  of  Cambridge,  then  deriv'd 
From  famous  Edmund  Langley,  duke  of  York, 
Marrying  my  sister,  that  thy  mother  was, 
Again,  in  pity  of  my  hard  distress, 


Levied  an  army,  weening  to  redeem. 
And  have  install 'd  me  in  the  diadem ; 
But,  as  the  rest,  so  fell  that  noble  earl. 
And  was  beheaded.     Thus  the  Mortimers, 
Li  whom  the  title  rested,  were  suppress'd. 

Plan.  Of  which,  my  lord,  your  honour  is  the  ^ast. 

Mor.  True ;  and  thou  seest,  that  I  no  issue  have, 
And  that  my  fainting  words  do  warrant  death. 
Thou  art  my  heir :  the  rest,  I  wish  thee  gather ; 
But  yet  be  wary  in  thy  studious  care. 

Plan.  Thy  grave  admonishments  prevail  with  me. 
But  yet,  methinks,  my  father's  execution 
Was  nothing  less  than  bloody  tyranny. 

Mor,  With  silence,  nephew,  be  thou  politic  : 
Strong-fixed  is  the  house  of  Lancaster, 
And,  like  a  mountain,  not  to  be  remov'd. 
But  now  thy  uncle  is  removing  hence. 
As  princes  do  their  courts,  when  they  are  cloy'd     • 
With  long  continuance  in  a  settled  place. 

Plan.  0,  uncle  !  would  some  part  of  rhy  young  years 
Might  but  redeem  the  passage  of  your  age. 

Mor.  Thou  dost,  then,  wrong  me ;  as  the  slaughterer 
doth, 
Which  giveth  many  wounds,  when  one  will  kill. 
Mourn  not,  except  thou  sorrow  for  my  good ; 
Only,  give  order  for  my  funeral. 
And  80  farewell ;  and  fair  be  all  thy  hopes. 
And  prosperous  be  thy  life,  in  peace,  and  war  !     [Dies, 

Plan.  And  peace,  no  war,  befal  thy  parting  soul ! 
In  prison  hast  thou  spent  a  pilgrimage. 
And  like  a  hermit  overpass'd  thy  days. — 
Well,  I  will  lock  his  counsel  in  my  breast; 
And  what  I  do  imagine,  let  that  rest. — 
Keepers,  convey  him  hence  :  and  I  myself 
Will  see  his  burial  better  than  his  life. — 

5  Exeunt  Keepers^  bearing  out  Mortimxr 
usky  torch  of  Mortimer, 
Chok'd  with  ambition  of  the  meaner  sort : 
And,  for  those  wrongs,  those  bitter  injuries. 
Which  Somerset  hath  offer'd  to  my  house, 
I  doubt  not  but  with  honour  to  redress ; 
And  therefore  haste  I  to  the  parliament. 
Either  to  be  restored  to  my  blood, 
Or  make  my  will  th'  advancer'  of  my  good.        [EaiL 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  L— The  Same.    The  Parliament-House. 
Floitrisk.      Enter  King  Henrv,   Exeter,   Gloster, 

Wakwick,  Somerset,  and  Suffolk  :  the  Bishop  of 

Winchester,  Richard   Plantagenet.  and  others. 

GL09TRR   offers  to  put  up  a  Bill;    Winchester 

snatches  it.  and  tears  it. 

Win.  Com'st  tliou  with  deep  premeditated  lines, 
With  written  pamphlets  studiously  devis'd  ? 
Humphrey  of  Gloster,  if  thou  canst  accuse, 
Or  aught  intend'st  to  lay  unto  my  charge, 
Do  it  without  invention,  suddenly ; 
As  I  with  sudden  and  extemporal  speech 
Purpotje  to  answer  what  thou  canst  object. 

Glo.  Prcfsumptuous  priest !  this  plaoe  commands  my 
patience. 
Or  thou  shouldst  find  thou  hast  dishonour'd  me. 
Think  not,  although  in  writing  I  prefer 


The  manner  of  thy  vile  outrageous  crimes, 
That  therefore  I  have  forg'd.  or  am  not  able , 
Verbatim  to  rehearse  the  method  of  my  pen  : 
No,  prelate ;  such  is  thy  audacious  wickedness, 
Thy  lewd,  pestiferous,  and  dissentious  pranks. 
As  very  infants  prattle  of  thy  pride. 
Thou  art  a  most  pernicious  usurer, 
Froward  by  nature,  enemy  to  peace ; 
Lascivious,  wanton,  more  than  well  beseems 
A  man  of  thy  profession,  and  degree : 
And  for  thy  treachery,  what 's  more  manifest. 
In  that  thou  laid'st  a  trap  to  take  my  life. 
As  well  at  London  bridge,  as  at  the  Tower  ? 
Beside,  I  fear  me,  if  thy  thoughts  were  sifted. 
The  king,  thy  sovereign,  is  not  quite  exempt 
From  envious  malice  of  thy  swelling  heart. 

Win.  Gloster,  I  do  defy  thee. — Lords,  vouchsafe 
To  give  me  hearing  what  I  shall  reply. 
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If  I  were  covetous,  ambitioiu,  proud/ 
As  he  will  have  me,  how  am  I  so  poor  ? 
Or  how  haps  it,  I  seek  not  to  advance 
Or  raise  myself,  but  keep  my  wonted  calling  ? 
And  for  dissension,  who  preserveth  peace 
More  than  I  do,  except  I  be  provoked  ? 
No,  my  good  lords,  it  is  not  that  offends ; 
It  is  not  that  that  hath  incens'd  the  duke : 
[t  is,  because  no  one  should  sway  but  he ; 
No  one  but  he  should  be  about  the  king ; 
And  that  engenders  thunder  in  his  breast, 
And  makes  him  roar  these  accusations  forth. 
But  he  shall  know,  I  am  as  good 

Glo.  As  good  ? 

Thou  bastard  of  my  grandfather  ! — 

Win,  Ay,  lordly  sir ;  for  what  are  you,  I  pray, 
But  one  imperious  in  another's  throne  ? 

plo.  Am  I  not  the  protector,  saucy  priest  ? 

Win.  And  am  not  I  a  prelate  of  the  church  ? 

Glo.  Yes,  as  an  outlaw  in  a  castle  keeps, 
And  useth  it  to  patronage  his  theft. 

Win.  Unreverent  Gloster ! 

Glo.  Thou  art  reverent 

Touching  thy  spiritual  function,  not  thy  life. 

Win.  Rome  shall  remedy  this. 

War,  Roam  thither  then. 

My  lord,  it  were  your  duty  to  forbear. 

Som.  Ay,  see  the  bishop  be  not  overborne. 
Methinks^  my  lord  should  be  religious, 
And  know  the  office  that  belongs  to  such. 

War.  Methinks,  his  lordship  should  be  humbler : 
It  fitteth  not  a  prelate  so  to  plead. 

Som.  Yes,  when  his  holy  state  is  touch'd  so  near. 

War.  State  holy,  or  unhallow'd,  what  of  that  ? 
Is  not  his  grace  protector  to  the  king  ? 

Plan,  Plantagenet,  I  see,  must  hold  his  tongue  : 

Lest  it  be  said,  '^  Speak,  sirrah,  when  you  should ; 
Must  your  bold  verdict  enter  talk  with  lords  ?" 
Else  would  I  have  a  fling  at  Winchester. 

K.  Hen.  Uncles  of  Gloster,  and  of  Winchester, 
The  special  watchmen  of  our  English  weal, 
I  would  prevail,  if  prayers  might  prevail. 
To  join  your  hearts  in  love  and  amity. 
0 !  what  a  scandal  is  it  to  our  crown, 
That  two  such  noble  peers  as  ye  should  jar. 
Believe  me,  lords,  my  tender  years  can  tell, 
Civil  dissension  is  a  viperous  worm, 
That  gnaws  the  bowels  of  the  commonwealth. — 

[A  noise  within :  Down  Vfith  the  tawney  coats  ! 
What  tumult 's  this  ? 

War.  An  uproar,  I  dare  warrant, 

Begun  through  malice  of  the  bishop's  men. 

[A  noise  again :  Stones  !  Stones  ! 
,        Eiiter  the  Mayor  of  London^  and  seme  Citizens.* 

May.  0,  my  good  lords,  and  virtuous  Henry, 
Pity  the  city  of  London,  pity  us  ! 
The  bishop's  and  the  duke  of  Gloster's  men. 
Forbidden  late  to  carry  any  weapon, 
Have  til  I'd  their  pockets  full  of  pebble-stones ' 
And  banding  themselves  in  contrary  parts. 
Do  pelt  so  fast  at  one  another's  pates, 
That  many  have  their  giddy  brains  knocked  out. 
Our  windows  are  broke  down  in  every  street, 
And  we  for  fear  compell'd  to  shut  our  shops. 
Enter,  skirmishing,  the   Retainers  of  Glost£R,  and 
Winchester,  with  bloody  pates, 

K.  Hen   We  charge  you,  on  allegiance  to  ourself, 


To  hold  your  slaughtering  hands,  and  keep  the  peace. 
Pray,  uncle  Gloster,  mitigate  this  strife. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  if  we  be 

Forbidden  stones,  we  '11  fall  to  it  with  our  teeth. 

2  Serv,  Do  what  ye  dare ;  we  are  as  resolute. 

[Skirmish  agon 
Glo.  You,  of  my  household,  leave  this  peevish  broil 

And  set  this  unaccustom'd  fight  aside. 

1  Serv.  My  lord,  we  know  your  grace  to  be  a  man 

Just  and  upright ;  and.  for  your  royal  birth, 

Inferior  to  none  but  to  his  majesty ; 

And  ere  that  we  will  suflfer  such  a  princei 

So  kind  a  father  of  the  commonweal. 

To  be  disgraced  by  an  inkhom'  mate. 

We,  and  our  wives,  and  children,  all  will  fight, 

And  have  our  bodies  slaughter'd  by  thy  foes. 

3  Serv.  Ay,  and  the  very  parings  of  our  nails 
Shall  pitch  a  field,  when  we  are  dead.  [Skirmish  am 

Glo.  Stay,  atoy  1 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  you  say  you  do, 
Let  me  persuifde  you  to  forbear  awhile. 

K.  Hen.  0,  how  this  discord  doth  afflict  my  soul  !^ 
Can  you,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  behold 
My  sighs  and  tears,  and  will  not  once  relent  ? 
Who  should  be  pitiful,  if  you  be  not  ? 
Or  who  should  study  to  preserve*  a  peace. 
If  holy  churchmen  take  delight  in  broils  ? 

War.  Yield,  lord  protector ;  and  yield,  Winchests 
Except  you  mean,  with  obstinate  repulse, 
To  slay  your  sovereign,  and  destroy  the  realm. 
You  see  what  mischief,  and  what  murder  too, 
Hath  been  enacted  through  your  enmity ; 
Then,  be  at  peace,  except  ye  thirst  for  blood. 

win.  He  shall  submit-,  or  I  itill  never  yield. 

Glo.  Compassion  on  the  king  commanda  me  stoop 
Or  I  would  see  his  heart  out,  ere  the  priest 
Should  ever  get  that  privilege  of  me. 

War.  Behold,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  the  duke 
Hath  banish'd  moody  discontented  fury. 
As  by  his  smoothed  brows  it  doth  appear  : 
Why  look  you  still  so  stem,  and  tragical  ? 

Glo,  Here,  Winchester ;  I  oflTer  thee  my  hand. 

[Winchester  refuses 

K,  Hen.  Fye,  unde  Beaufort  1     I  have  heard  ] 
preach. 
That  malice  was  a  great  and  grievous  sin ; 
And  will  not  you  maintain  the  thing  you  teach. 
But  prove  a  chief  ofiender  in  the  same  ? 

War.  Sweet  king  ! — ^the  bishop  hath  a  kindly  gi] 
For  shame,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  relent : 
What !  shall  a  child  instruct  you  what  to  do  ? 

Win.  Well,  duke  of  Gloster,  I  will  yield  to  thee| 
Love  for  thy  love,  and  hand  for  hand  I  eive. 

[Gives  his  Jbd 

Glo.  Ay ;  but  I  fear  me,  with  a  hollow  heart.     [A^ 
See  here,  my  friends,  and  loving  countrymen ; 
This  token  serveth  for  a  flag  of  truce. 
Betwixt  ourselves,  and  all  our  followers. 
So  help  me  God,  as  I  dissemble  not ! 

Win.  So  help  me  God,  as  I  intend  it  not !         [A 

K.  Hen.  0,  loving  uncle,  and  kind  duke  of  Glo 
How  joyful  am  I  made  by  this  contract !-» 
Away,  my  masters  :  trouble  us  no  more. 
But  join  in  friendship,  as  your  lords  have  done. 

1  Serv.  Content :  I  '11  to  the  surgeon's. 

2  Serv,  And  so  ^ 

3  Serv,  And  I  will  see  what  physic  the  tavern  &ifl 

[Exeunt  Mayor,  Citizens,''  Servantsi 


1  or  penr«rM 
■  •  Not  in  f.  e. 


in  f.  e.     >  Enter  tht  Mayor  of  London 
7  Xhu  word  i«  not  in  f.  t. 
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War.  Aoeepi  this  scroll,  roost  gracious  sovereigxi, 
Which  in  the  right  of  Richard  Plantagenet 
We  do  exhibit  to  youi  majesty. 

Gh.  Well  urg-'d,  my  lord  of  Warwick :— for,  sweet 
prince, 
And  a  your  grace  mark  every  eironmstanoei 
Voa  have  great  reason  to  do  Richard  right; 
Especiaily  for  those  occasions 
At  Elthain-plaoe  I  told  your  majesty. 

Jl.  Hen.  And  those  occasions,  uncle,  were  of  force : 
Therefore,  my  loving  lords,  our  pleasure  is, 
That  Richard  be  restored  to  his  blood. 

War.  Let  Richard  be  restorM  to  his  blood ; 
So  ifaall  his  father's  wrongs  be  recompensed. 

Win.  As  will  the  rest,  so  willeth  Winchester. 

K.  Htn.  If  Richajrd  will  be  true,  not  that  alone, 
Bat  all  the  whole  inheritance  I  give, 
That  doth  belong  unto  the  house  of  York, 
From  whence  you  spring  by  lineal  descent. 

Plan.  Thy  honouHd^  servant  vows  obedience, 
i\iid  hamble  service,  till  the  point  of  death. 

K.  Hen.  Stoop  then,  and  set  your  knee  against  my 
foot; 
Aad  in  reguerdon  of  that  duty  done, 
1  girt  thee  with  the  valiant  sword  of  York. 
Bifc,  Richard,  like  a  true  Plantagenet, 
And  rise  created  princely  duke  of  York. 

Plan.  And  so  thrive  Richard  as  thy  foes  may  fall : 
And  &B  my  duty  springs,  so  perish  they 
Thai  gradge  one  thought  against  your  majesty. 

AH.  Welcome,   high  prince,  the  mighty  duke  of 
York! 

Sm.  Perish,  base  prince,  ignoble  duke  of  York ! 

[Aside, 

Glo.  Now  will  it  best  avail  your  majesty, 
To  cross  the  seas,  and  to  be  crowned  in  France. 
The  preMDoe  of  a  king  engenders  love 
Axonsst  his  subjects,  and  his  loyal  friends, 
h  it  diuniniates  his  enemies. 

K.  Hen.  When  Gloeter  says  the  word,  King  Henry 

For  friendly  counsel  cuts  off  many  foes. 

Gk.  Your  ships  already  are  in  readiness. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  all  but  Exeter. 

Eit.  Ay,  we  may  march  in  England,  or  in  France, 
Xoc  tfe'mz  what  is  likely  to  ensue. 
This  iate  dissension,  grown  betwixt  the  peers, 
Bjrca  ander  feigned  aahes  of  forg'd  love, 
And  will  at  la^t  break  out  into  a  flame : 
.A«  iVfiterM  members  rot  but  by  degrees, 
Till  bones,  and  flesh,  and  sinews,  fall  away. 
So  will  this  base  and  envious  discord  breed. 
And  now  I  fear  that  fatal  prophecy, 
Which,  in  the  time  of  Henry,  namM  the  fifth, 
'  ^i»  io  the  mouth  of  every  sucking  babe,^ 
T})it  Henry,  bom  at  Monmouth,  should  win  all, 
Aod  Henry,  bom  at  Windsor,  should  lose  all : 
^bicfa  ih  so  plain,  that  Exeter  doth  wish 
Hj  days  may  finish  ere  that  hapless  time.  [Exit. 

I  SCENE  II  —France.    Before  Rouen. 

EsUt  La  Pucellf  dvt^ifed,  and  Soldiers  dressed  like 
I         Countrymen,  with  Socks  upon  their  Backs, 
;    P^tc.  These  are  the  city  gates,  the  gates  of  Rouen 
l-'nugh  which  oni  policy  must  make  a  breach. 
Take  heed,  be  wary  how  you  place  your  words; 
Talk  like  the  vulgar  sort  of  market-men, 
T'aat  oome  to  gather  money  for  their  corn. 
if  re  have  entrance,  (as  I  hope  we  shall) 

■  kamble :  ia  f  •.      •  Con/tderaUt.     *  all :  ia  f.  •. 


And  that  we  find  the  slothful  vratoh  but  weak, 

I  '11  by  a  sign  give  notice  to  our  friends, 

That  Charles  the  Dauphin  may  encounter  them. 

1  Sold.  Our  sacks  shall  be  a  mean  to  sack  the  city, 
And  we  be  lords  and  rulers  over  Rouen ; 
Therefore  we  '11  knock.  [Knocki. 

Guard.  [Within.]  Qui  est  Id? 

Pue.  Patsans.,  les  pauvres  gens  de  France : 
Poor  market-folks  that  come  to  sell  their  com. 

Guard,  Enter ;  go  in :  the  market-bell  is  rung. 

[Opev^ing  the  gates 

Puc.  Now,  Rouen,  I  '11  shake  thy  bulwarks  to  the 
ground.  [Pucelle,  ISfc.  enter  the  City. 

Enter  Charles,  Bastard  of  Orleans,  ALEN90K,  ant 
Forces. 

Char.  Saint  Dennis  blcf s  this  happy  stratagem, 
And  once  again  we  '11  sleep  secure  in  Rouen. 

Bast.  Here  enter'd  Pucelle,  and  her  practisants*. 
Now  she  is  there,  how  will  she  specify 
Where  is  the  best  and  safest  passage  in  ? 

Alen.  By  thrusting  out  a  torch  from  yonder  tower ; 
Which,  once  discem'd,  shows,  that  her  meaning  is,-» 
No  way  to  that,  for  weakness,  which  she  enter'd. 
£71^  La  Pucelle  on  a  Battlement,  holding  out  a  Tor^'k 
burning. 

Pue.  Behold !  this  is  tlie  happy  wedding  torch, 
That  joineth  Rouen  unto  her  countrymen. 
But  burning  fatal  to  the  Talbotites. 

Bast.  See,  noble  Charles,  the  beacon  of  our  friend ; 
The  burning  torch  in  yonder  turret  stands. 

Char.  Now  shine  it  like  a  comet  of  revenge,    . 
A  prophet  to  the  fall  of  all  our  foes ! 

Aim.  Defer  no  time ;  delays  have  dangerous  ends : 
Enter,  and  cry  The  Dauphin  !  presently, 
And  then  do  execution  on  the  watch.  [They  enter. 

Alarums.    Enter  Talbot,  and  English  Soldiers. 

Tal.  France,  thou  shalt  me  this  treason  with  thy  tears, 
If  Talbot  but  survive  thy  treachery. 
Pucelle,  that  witch,  that  damned  sorceress. 
Hath  wrought  this  hellish  mischief  unawares. 
That  hardly  we  escap'd  the  pride  of  France. 

[Exeunt  to  the  Town, 
Alarum  :  Excursions.    Enter,  from  the  Touw,  BEDFoan, 

brought  in  sick  in  a  Chair,  with  Talbot,  Burgundy, 

and  the  English  Forces.     Then,  enter  on  the  Walls j 

La  Pucelle,  Charles,  Bastard,  Al£N90N,  Reionier, 

and  others. 

Puc.  Good  morrow,  gallants.  Want  ye  com  for  bread  ? 
I  think,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  will  fast. 
Before  he  '11  buy  again  at  such  a  rate. 
'T  was  full  of  darnel :  do  you  like  the  taste  ? 

Bur.  Scoff  on,  vile  fiend,  and  shameless  courtezan  ! 
I  trust,  ei-e  long,  to  choke  thee  with  thine  own, 
And  make  thee  curse  the  harvest  of  that  com. 

Char.  Your  grace  may  starve,  perhaps,  before  that 
time. 

Bed.  0 !  let  no  words,  but  deeds,  revenge  this  treason. 

Puc.  What  will  you  do,  good  grey-beard  ?  break  a 
lance^ 
And  ran  a  tilt  at  death  within  a  chair  ? 
'    Tal.  Foul  fiend  of  France,  and  hag  of  hell's*  despite, 
Encompass'd  with  thy  lustful  paramours, 
Becomes  it  thee  to  taunt  his  valiant  age. 
And  twit  with  cowardice  a  man  half  dead  ? 
Damsel,  I  '11  have  a  bout  with  you  again. 
Or  else  let  Talbot  perish  with  this  shame. 

Pue.  Are  you  so  hot,  sir? — Yet,  Pucelle,  hold  thy 

If  Talbot  do  but  thunder,  rain  will  follow. —    [peace : 

[Talbot^  and  the  rest,  consult  together 
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Rod  speed  the  parliament !  who  shall  be  speaker  ? 

Tal.  Dare  ye  oome  forth,  and  meet  us  in  the  field  ? 

Puc,  Belike,  your  lordship  takes  us  then  for  foolsy 
To  try  if  that  our  own  be  ours,  or  no. 

Tal.  I  speak  not  to  that  railing  Hecate, 
But  unto  thee^  Alen9on,  and  the  rest. 
Will  ye,  like  soldiers,  come  and  fight  it  out? 

Alen.  Signior,  no. 

Tal.  Signior,  hang  ! — ^base  muleteen  of  France ! 
Like  peasant  foot-boys  do  they  keep  the  walls, 
And  dare  not  take  up  arms  like  gentlemen. 

Puc.  Away,  captains !  let 's  get  us  from  the  walls, 
For  Talbot  means  no  goodness  by  his  looks. — 
God  be  wi*  you,  my  lord  ;  we  came^  but  to  tell  you 
That  we  are  here. 

[Exeunt  La  Pucelle,  ^e.  from  the  Walls, 

Tal.  And  there  will  we  be  too,  ere  it  be  long, 
Or  else  reproach  be  Talbot's  greatest  fame. — 
Vow,  Burgundy,  by  honour  of  thy  house, 
Prick'd  on  by  public  wrongs  sustained  in  France, 
Either  to  get  the  town  again,  or  die ; 
And  I,  as  sure  as  English  Henry  lives. 
And  as  his  father  here  was  conqueror, 
As  sure  as  in  this  Itrte  betrayed  town 
Great  Cceur-de-l ion's  heart  was  buried, 
So  sure  I  swear  to  get  the  town,  or  die. 

Bur.  My  vows  are  equal  partners  with  thy  vows. 

Tal.  But  ere  we  go,  regard  this  dying  prince, 
The  valiant  duke  of  Bedford. — Come,  my  lord, 
We  will  bestow  you  in  some  better  place, 
Fittor  for  sickness,  and  for  crazy  age. 

Bed.  Lord  Talbot,  do  not  so  dishonour  me : 
Here  will  I  sit  before  the  walls  of  Rouen, 
And  will  be  partner  of  your  weal,  or  woe. 

Bur.  Courageous  Bedford,  let  us  now  persuade  you. 

Bed.  Not  to  be  gone  from  hence ;  for  once  I  read, 
That  stout  Pendragon,  in  his  litter,  sick. 
Came  to  the  field,  and  vanquished  his  foes. 
Methinks,  I  should  revive  the  soldiers'  hearts, 
Because  I  ever  found  them  as  myself. 

Tal.  Undaunted  spirit  in  a  dying  breast  !— 
Then,  be  it  so : — heavens  keep  old  Bedford  safe  ! — 
And  now  no  more  ado,  brave  Burgundy, 
But  gather  we  our  forces  out  of  hand, 
And  set  upon  our  boasting  enemy. 

[Exeunt  Buroundt,  Talbot,  and  Forces,  leaving 
Bedford,  and  others. 
Alarum :  Excursions.    Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  and 
a  Captain. 

Cap.  Whither  away,   Sir. John    Fastolfe,  in  such 
haste? 

Fast.  Whither  away  ?  to  save  myself  by  flight : 
We  are  like  to  have  the  overthrow  again. 

Cap.  What !  will  you  fly,  and  leave  lord  Talbot  ? 

Fast.  Ay, 

All  the  Talbots  in  the  world,  to  save  my  life.      [Exit. 

Cap.  Cowardly  knight !  ill  fortune  follow  thee  ![&j^. 
Retreat:  Excursions,  Enter ^  from  the  Town,  La 
Pucelle,  ALEN90N,  Charles,  ^c.  and  exeunt^  flying. 

Bed.  Now,  quiet  soul,  depart  when  Heaven  please, 
For  I  have  seen  our  enemies'  overthrow. 
What  is  the  trust  or  strength  of  foolish  man  ? 
They,  that  of  late  were  daring  with  their  scoffs. 
Are  glad  and  fain  by  flight  to  save  themselves. 

[Dies^  and  m  carried  off  in  his  Chair, 

Alarum.    Etiter  T\lbot,  Buroundt,  and  others, 

Tal.  Lost,  and  recovered  in  a  day  again  ! 
This  is  double  honour,  Burgundy ; 
Vet*  heavens  have  glory  for  this  victory. 


Bur.  Warlike  and  matehlen*  Talhot,  Burgundy 
Enshrines  thee  in  his  heart ;  and  there  erects 
Thy  noble  deeds,  as  valouHs  monument. 

j'al.  Thanks,  gentle  duke.    But  where  is  Pacellt 

now?  I 

I  think  her  old  familiar  is  asleep :  ' 

Now  where 's  the  Bastard's  braves,  and  Charles  hif 

gleeks*? 
What,  all  a-mort*?    Rouen  hangs  her  head  for  grieC 
That  such  a  valiant  company  are  fled. 
Now  will  we  take  some  order  in  the  town^ 
Placing  therein  some  expert  officers, 
And  then  depart  to  Paris  to  the  king ; 
For  there  young  Henry  with  his  nobles  lies. 

Bur.  What  wills  lord  Talbot  pleascth  Burgundy,    j 

Tal.  But  yet,  before  we  go.  let 's  not  forget 
The  noble  duke  of  Bedford,  late  deceased, 
But  see  his  exequies  fulfilrd  in  R^uen : 
A  braver  soldier  never  couched  lance, 
A  gentler  heart  did  never  sway  in  court ;  ' 

But  kings,  and  mightiest  potentates  must  die, 
For  that 's  the  end  of  human  misery.  [ExewiL 

SCENE  HL—The  Same.    The  Plains  near  the  City. 

Enter  Charles,  the  Bastard,  ALEN90N,  Li.  Pucelle, 

and  Forces, 

Puc.  Dismay  not,  princes,  at  this  accident, 
Nor  grieve  that  Rouen  is  so  recovered : 
Care  is  no  cure,  but  rather  corrosive. 
For  things  that  are  not  to  be  remedied. 
Let  frantic  Talbot  triumph  for  a  while, 
And  like  a  peacock  sweep  along  his  tail, 
We  '11  pull  his  plumes,  and  take  away  his  train, 
If  Dauphin  and  the  rest  will  be  but  rulM. 

Char.  We  have  been  guided  by  thee  hitherto, 
And  of  thy  cunning  had  no  diffidence : 
One  sudden  foil  shall  never  breed  distrust. 

Bast.  Search  out  thy  wit  for  secret  policies. 
And  we  will  make  thee  famous  through  the  world. 

•  Alen,  We  '11  set  thy  statue  in  some  holy  plaee, 
And  have  thee  reverenc'd  like  a  blessed  saint : 
Employ  thee,  then,  sweet  virgin,  for  our  good. 

Puc,  Then  thus  it  must  be ;  this  doth  Joan  devise. 
By  fair  persuasions,  mix'd  with  sugar'd  words, 
We  will  entice  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
To  leave  the  Talbot,  and  to  follow  us. 

Char,  Ay,  marry,  sweeting,  if  we  could  do  that. 
France  were  no  place  for  Henry's  warriors; 
Nor  should  that  nation  boast  it  so  with  us, 
But  be  extirped  from  our  provinces. 

Alen.  For  ever  should  they  be  expuls'd  from  Franei 
And  not  have  title  of  an  earldom  here. 

Puc,  Your  honours  shall  perceive  how  I  "will  -wori 
To  bring  this  matter  to  the  wished  end. 

[Drums  heard  afar  ol 
Hark !  by  the  sound  of  drum  you  may  perceive 
Their  powers  are  marching  unto  Paris- ward. 
An  English  March,    Enter,  and  pass  over,  Talbot  as 

his  Forces. 
There  goes  the  Talbot,  with  his  colours  spread. 
And  all  the  troops  of  English  after  him. 
A  French  March,    Enter  the  Duke  of  Buboukdt  am 

Forces. 
Now,  in  the  rearward  comes  the  duke,  and  his : 
Fortune  in  favour  makes  him  lag  behind. 
Summon  a  parley ;  we  will  talk  with  him. 

[Trumpets  sound  a  parlt 

Char,  A  parley  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Bur.  Who  craves  a  ^parley  with  the  Burgundy  ? 
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Pw.  The  princely  Charlcfl  of  France,  thy  countryman. 

Bur,  What  say'st  thou.  Charles  ?  for  I  am  marching 
hence. 

Ckar.  Speak,  Pucelle,  and  enchant  him  with  thy 
words. 

Fuc,  Brave  Burgundy,  undouhted  hope  of  France, 
Buy ;  let  thy  humble  handmaid  epeak  to  thee. 

Bur.  Speak  on  ;  but  be  not  over-tedious. 

Pvc.  Look  on  thy  country,  look  on  fertile  France, 
Ajid  see  her^  cities  and  her*  towns  defac'd 
By  wasting  rain  of  the  cruel  foe. 
As  looks  the  mother  on  her  lovely*  babe, 
\^'hen  death  doth  close  his  tender  dying  eyes, 
?>^.  5ee.  the  pining  malady  of  France : 
B  bold  the  woxmds,  the  most  unnatural  wounds, 
^Vhich  thou  thyself  hast  given  her  woful  breast. 
0 1  turn  thy  edged  sword  another  way ; 
Strike  those  that  hurt,  and  hurt  not  those  that  help. 
(V  drop  of  blood,  drawn  from  thy  country's  bosom, 
Sli^uld  grieve  thee  more  than  streams  of  foreign  gore : 
ll'fmm  thee,  therefore,  with  a  flood  of  tears, 
Afid  wash  away  thy  country's  stained  spots. 

Bur.  Cither  she  hath  bewitch'd  me  with  her  words, 
Or  nature  makes  roe  suddenly  relent. 

Pw.  Besides,  all  French  and  France  exclaims  on  thee, 
Doubting  thy  birth  and  lawful  progeny. 
^Viiom  joinst  thou  with,  but  with  a  lordly  nation 
Thit  mil  not  trust  thee  but  for  profit's  sake  ? 
When  Talbot  hath  set  footing  once  in  France, 
And  fashion'd  thee  that  instrument  of  ill, 
Who  then  but  English  Henry  will  be  lord, 
Aod  tbou  be  thrust  out,  like  a  fugitive  ? 
Call  we  to  mind,  and  mark  but  this  for  proof. 
Was  not  the  duke  of  Orleans  thy  foe, 
And  was  he  not  in  England  prisoner  ? 
Bat^  when  they  heard  he  was  thine  enemy, 
They  get  him  free,  without  his  ransom  paid, 
In  »pite  of  Burgundy,  and  all  his  friends. 
Sec.  then,  thou  fisbt'st  against  thy  countrymen, 
Atd  join'st  with  them  will  be  thy  slaughter-men. 
C?ise,  come,  return ;  return,  thou  wand'ring  lord . 
Chirles,  and  tiie  rest,  will  take  thee  in  their  arms. 

Bur.  I  am  Tanquished :  these  haughty  words  of  hers 
Have  batter'd  me  like  roaring  cannon-shot. 
And  made  me  almost  yield  upon  my  knees.— 
Forzire  me,  country,  and  sweet  countrymen  ! 
Aiid.  lords,  accept  thiE  hearty  kind  embrace : 
Ijj  forces  and  my  power  of  men  are  yours.— 
&\  farewell,  Talbot :  I  '11  no  longer  trust  thee. 
Fuc.  Done  like  a  Frenchman :  turn,  and  turn  again ! 

[Aside.* 
Char.  Welcome,  brave  duke  !  thy  friendship  makes 

m  fresh. 
Bast.  And  doth  beget  new  courage  in  our  breasts. 
Akn.  Pneelle  hath  bravely  played  her  part  in  this, 


And  doth  deserve  a  coronet  of  gold. 

Ckar.  Now  let  us  on,  my  lords,  and  join  our  powers. 
And  seek  how  we  may  prejudice  the  foe.         [JSxeunl. 

SCENE  IV.— Paris.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henrt,  Gloster,  and  other  Lords,  Ver 

NGN,  Bassjbt,  ifc.     To  thcni  Talbot,  and  some  of  ku 

Officers. 

Tal.  My  gracious  prince,  and  honourable  peers, 
Hearing  of  your  arrival  in  this  realm, 
I  have  a  while  given  truce  unto  my  wars, 
To  do  my  duty  to  my  sovereign : 
In  sign  w^hereof,  this  arm — that  hath  reelaim'd 
To  your  obedience  fifty  fortresses. 
Twelve  cities,  and  seven  walled  towns  of  strength, 
Beside  five  hundred  prisoners  of  esteem, — 
Lets  fall  his  sword  before  your  highness'  feet ;. 
And  with  submissive  loyalty  of  heart. 
Ascribes  the  glory  of  his  conquest  got, 
First  to  his  God,  and  next  unto  your  grace. 

A*.  Hen.  Is  this  the  lord  Talbot,  uncle  Gloster^ 
That  hath  so  long  been  resident  in  France  ?  • 

Glo.  Yes.  if  it  please  your  majesty,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  brave  captain,  and  victorious  lord. 
When  I  was  young,  (as  yet  I  am  not  old) 
I  do  remember  how  my  father  said, 
A  stouter  champion  never  handled  sword. 
Long  since  we  were  resolved  of  that'  truth, 
Your  faithful  service,  and  your  toil  in  war ; 
Yet  never  have  you  tasted  our  reward, 
Or  been  reguerdonM  with  so  much  as  thanks. 
Because  till  now  we  never  saw  your  face : 
Therefore,  stand  up ;  and,  for  these  good  deserts, 
We  here  create  you  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
And  in  our  coronation  take  your  place.       [and  Nobles, 

I  Flourish.    Exeunt  King  Henry,  Gloster,Talbot, 
W.  Now,  sir,  to  you,  that  were  so  hot  at  sea, 
Disgracing  of  these  colours,  that  I  wear 
In  honour  of  my  noble  lord  of  York, 
Dar'st  thou  maintain  the  former  words  thou  spak'st' 

Bos,  Yes,  sir  f  as  well  as  you  dare  patronage 
The  envious  barking  of  your  saucy  tongue 
Against  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Somerset. 

Ver.  Sirrah,  thy  lord  I  honour  as  he  is. 

Bas.  Why,  what  is  he  ?  as  good  a  man  as  York. 

Ver,  Hark  ye;  not  so :  in  witness,  take  ye  that 

[Striking  him. 

Bas.  Villain,  thou  knoVst.  the  law  of  arms  is  such. 
That,  whoso  draws  a  sword,  H  is  present  death, 
Or  else  this  blow  should  broach  thy  dearest  blood. 
But  I  '11  unto  his  majesty,  and  crave 
I  may  have  liberty  to  venge  this  wrong, 
When  thou  shalt  see,  I  '11  meet  thee  to  thy  cost. 

Ver.  Well,  miscreant,  I  '11  be  there  as  soon  as  you  ,* 
And  after  meet  you  sooner  than  you  would.     [Exeunt, 


ACT    IV, 


SCENE  I. — ^The  Same.    A  Room  of  Stote. 
lEf^er  King  HjcifBT,  Gloster,  Exeter,  York,  Sxrr- 
;  FOLK,  SoMxasKT,  Winchester,  Warwick,  Talbot, 
The  'Governor  of  Paris,  and  others, 
Glo.  Lord  hiahop,  set  the  crown  upoi-  his  head. 
Win.  God  aave  long  Henry,  of  that  name  the  sixth  ! 

[Sound  TrumpeU,^ 

iiht.lm£.e.      •  lovly :  im  f .  •.     «  Not  inf.*.     ^yovazint 


Qio,  Now,  governor  of  Paris,  take  your  oath, — 

[Oovemor  kneeu. 
That  you  elect  no  other  king  but  him. 
Esteem  none  friends,  but  such  as  are  his  friends, 
And  none  your  foes,  but  such  as  shall  pretend* 
Malicious  practices  against  his  state. 
This  shall  ye  do,  so  help  you  righteous  God ! 

[Exeunt  Gov.  and  his  Tram, 

•.     •Notiaf.*.     V 
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AOT  17. 


Enter  Sir  John  Fastolfb. 

Fast.  My  gracious  sovereign,  as  I  rode  from  Calais, 
To  haste  unio  your  coronation, 
A  letter  was  deliver'd  to  my  hands, 
Writ  to  your  grace  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  [  Gives  it} 

TaL  Shame  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  thee ! 
r  yoVd,  hase  knight,  when  T  did  meet  thee  next, 
To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  cvtiven's  leg ; 

[Plucking  it  off. 
Which  I  have  done,  because  unworthily 
Thou  wast  installed  in  that  high  degree.— 
Pardon  me,  princely  Henry,  and  the  rest. 
This  dastard,  at  the  battle  of  Patay, 
When  but  in  all  I  was  six  thousand  strong. 
And  that  the  French  were  almost  ten  to  one, 
Before  we  met,  or  that  a*stroke  was  given, 
Like  to  a  trusty  squire,  did  run  away : 
In  which  assault  we  lost  twelve  hundred  men; 
Myself,  and  divers  gentlemen  beside. 
Were  there  surprised,  and  taken  prisoners. 
Then,  judge,  great  lords,  if  I  have  done  amiss ; 
Or  '^lether  that  such  cowards  ought  to  wear 
This  ornament  of  knighthood,  yea,  or  no  ? 

Glo,  To  say  the  truth,  his  fact  was  infamous, 
And  ill  beseeming  any  common  man, 
Much  more  a  knight,  a  captain,  and  a  leader. 

Tal.  When  finst  this  order  was  ordain'd,  my  lords, 
Knights  of  the  garter  were  of  noble  birth. 
Valiant  and  virtuous,  full  of  haughty  courage, 
Such  as  were  grown  to  credit  by  the  wars; 
Not  fearing  death,  nor  shrinking  for  distress, 
But  always  resolute  in  worst'  extremes. 
He,  then,  that  is  not  fumish'd  in  this  sort, 
Doth  but  usurp  the  sacred  name  of  knight, 
Profaning  this  most  honourable  order ; 
And  should  (if  I  were  worthy  to  be  judge) 
Be  quite  degraded,  like  a  hedge-bom  swain 
That  doth  presume  to  boast  of  gentle  blood. 

K.  Hen.  Stain  to  thy  countrymen !  thou  hear'st  thy 
doom: 
Be  packing  therefore,  thou  that  wast  a  knight. 
Henceforth  we  banish  thee  on  pain  of  death.— 

[Exit  Fastolfe. 
And,  now.  my  lord  protector,  view  the  letter 
Sent  from  our  uncle  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Gb.  What  means  his  grace,  that  he  hath  chang'd 
his  style  ? 
No  more  but,  plain  and  bluntly, — ^^  To  the  king !" 
Hath  he  forgot  he  is  his  sovereign  ? 
Or  doth  this  churlish  superscription 
Portend'  some  alteration  in  good  will  ? 
What's  here  ?  [Reads.^  '^  I  have  upon  especial  cause, — 
^^  Mov'd  with  compassion  of  my  country's  wreck, 
'*  Together  with  the  pitiful  complaints 
^^  Of  .such  as  your  oppression  feeds  upon,-— 
"  Forsaken  your  pernicious  faction, 
"And   join'd  with    Charles,   the    rightful    king   of 

France." 
0,  monstrous  treachery !     Can  this  be  so? 
That  in  alliance,  amity,  and  oaths, 
There  should  be  found  such  false  dissembling  guile  ? 

K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  uncle  Burgundy  revolt? 

do.  He  doth,  my  lord  :  and  is  become  thy  foe. 

K.  Hen.  Is  that  the  worst  this  letter  doth  contain  ? 

Glo.  It  is  the  worst,  and  all.  my  lord,  he  writes. 

K.  Hen.  Why  then,  lord  Talbot,  there,  shall  talk 
with  him. 
And  give  him  chastisement  for  this  abuse. — 
How  say  you,  my  lord ?  are  you  not  content? 


Tal.  Content,  my  liege?    Yes,  but  that  I'm  pni 
vented, 
I  should  have  begg'd  I  might  have  been  employ'd. 

K.  Hen.  Then  gather  strength,  and  march  unto  hia 
straight. 
Let  him  perceive  how  ill  we  brook  his  tretson; 
And  what  offence  it  is  to  flout  his  friends.  | 

Tal.  I  go,  my  lord ;  in  heart  desiring  still,  | 

You  may  behold  confusion  of  your  foes.  [Etit^ 

Enter  Vernon  and  Basset. 

Ver.  Grant  me  the  combat,  gracious  sovereign ! 

Bas.  And  me.  my  lord ;  grant  me  the  combat  too ! 

York.  This  is  my  servant :  hear  him,  noble  priitoe. 

Som.  And  this  is  mine :  sweet  Henry,  favour  him. 

K,  Hen.  Be  patient,  lords,  and  give  them  leave  % 

speak. —  I 

Say,  gentlemen,  what  makes  you  thus  exclaim  ?       | 

And  wherefore  crave  you  combat  ?  or  with  whom  ?    i 

Ver.  With  him,  my  lord;  for  he  hath  done  nj 
wrong. 

Bas.  And  I  with  him  ;  for  he  hath  done  me  wrong 

K.  Hen.  What  is  that  wrong  whereof  yon  both  oom 
plain? 
First  let  me  know,  and  then  I  '11  answer  you. 

Bas.  Crossing  the  sea  from  England  into  France 
This  fellow,  here,  with  envious  carping  tongue        \ 
Upbraided  me  about  the  rose  I  wear ;  i 

Saying,  the  sanguine  colour  of  the  leaves  I 

Did  represent  my  master's  blushing  cheeki, 
When  stubbornly  he  did  repugn  the  tmth, 
About  a  certain  question  in  the  law, 
Argu'd  betwixt  the  duke  of  York  and  him; 
With  other  vile  and  ignominious  terms : 
In  confutation  of  which  rude  reproach. 
And  in  defence  of  my  lord's  worthiness, 
I  crave  the  benefit  of  law  of  arms. 

Ver.  And  that  is  my  petition,  royal  lord : 
For  though  he  seem,  with  foiled  quaint  conceit, 
To  set  a  gloss  upon  his  bold  intent. 
Yet  know,  my  lord,  I  was  provok'd  by  him, 
And  he  first  took  exceptions  at  this  badge, 
Pronouncing,  that  the  paleness  of  this  flower 
Bewray'd  the  faintness  of  my  master's  heart. 

York.  Will  not  this  malice,  Somerset,  be  left  ? 

Som.  Your  private  grudge,  my  lord  of  York,  willw 
Though  ne'er  so  cunningly  you  smother  it. 

K.  Hen.  Good  Lord !  what  madnen  rules  in  hiti 
sick  men : 
When,  for  so  slight  and  frivolous  a  oause, 
Such  factious  emulations  still*  arise. — 
Good  cousins  both,  of  York  and  Somerset, 
Quiet  yourselves,  I  pray,  and  be  at  peace. 

York.  Let  this  dissension  first  be  tried  by  fight, 
And  then  your  highness  shall  command  a  peace. 

Som.  The  quarrel  touoheth  none  but  us  alone; 
Betwixt  ourselves  let  us  decide  it,  then. 

York.  There  is  my  pledge ;  accept  it,  SomerseL 

Ver.  Nay,  let  it  rest  where  it  began  at  first. 

Bas.  Confirm  it  so,  mine  honourable  lord. 

Glo.  Confirm  it  so  ?    Confounded  be  your  strife, 
And  perish  ye,  with  your  audacious  prate  ! 
Presumptuous  vassals  !  are  you  not  asham'd, 
With  this  immodest,  clamorous  outrage 
To  trouble  and  disturb  the  king  and  us  ? 
And  you,  my  lords,  methinks,  you  do  not  well, 
To  bear  with  their  perverse  objections; 
Much  less  to  take  oooasion  from  their  moutfat 
To  raise  a  mutiny  betwixt  yourselves : 
Let  me  persuade  you  take  a  better  oouno. 
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Eie.  It  grieres   his   highness:  good  my  lords,  be 
friends. 

K.  Hen,  Come  hither,  yon  that  would  be  combatants. 
Henceforth,  I  charge  you,  as  you  love  our  favour, 
Qjire  to  forget  this  quarrel,  and  the  cause. — 
.KiA  yea,  my  lords,  remember  where  we  are ; 
h  France,  amongst  a  fickle  wavering  nation. 
I:  they  perceiTe  dissension  in  our  looks, 
And  that  within  ourselves  we  disagree, 
How  will  their  grudging  stomachs  be  provoked 
To  wilful  disobedience,  and  rebel  ? 
B'^ide,  what  infamy  will  there  arise, 
When  foreign  princes  shall  be  certified, 
T-Lat  for  a  toy,  a  thing  of  no  regard, 
SiDf  Henry's  peers,  and  chief  nobility, 
I>-*Tit>y'd  themselTes,  and  lost  the  realm  of  FVance  ? 
0!  ihink  upon  the  conquest  of  my  father. 
My  u?nder  years  ;  and  let  us  not  forego 
That  for  a  trifle,  that  was  bought  with  blood. 
Lri  me  be  umpire  in  this  doubtful  strife. 
I  ^ee  no  reason,  if  I  wear  this  rose, 

[PtUting  on  a  red  Rose. 
11x1?  any  one  should  therefore  be  suspicious 
I  more  incline  to  Somerset  than  York : 
i>>:h  are  my  kinsmen,  and  I  love  them  both. 
A>  wf^W  they  may  upbraid  me  with  my  crown, 
B<?e3u?e,  forsooth,  the  king  of  Scots  is  crown'd, 
Bu?  yanr  discretions  better  can  persuade, 
1  bjn  I  am  able  to  instruct  or  teach : 
Aiid  therefore,  as  "we  hither  came  in  peace, 
Sn  l*t  OS  still  continue  peace  and  love.— 
CoG«n  of  York,  vre  institute  your  grace 
Tf»  be  our  regent  in  these  parts  of  France : 
Aci,  sood  my  lord  of  Somerset,  unite 
Ycjir  troojH  of  horsemen  iR'ith  his  bands  of  foot ; 
A  Li.  like  true  subjects,  sons  of  your  progenitors, 
Gf  cheerfully  together,  and  digest 
T'Qi  angry  choler  on  your  enemies. 
03r*e]£  my  lord  protector,  and  the  rest^ 
X  vTwome  respite,  will  return  to  Calais; 
Frtiin  thence  to  England  ;  where  I  hope  ere  long 
T-  ^e  presented  by  your  victories 
With  Charles,  Alen^on,  and  that  trailorous  rout. 

[Flourish.     ExetfTd  King  Henry,  Glo.,  Som., 
Win..  Suf..  and  Basset. 

War.  My  lord  of  York,  I  promise  you,  the  king 
Preiily,  methought,  did  play  the  orator. 

Y'.rk.  And  so  he  did ;  but  yet  I  like  it  not, 
[£  *hat  he  -n'cars  the  badge  of  Somerset. 

tVar.  Tush !  that  was  but  his  fancy,  blame  him  not ; 
!  d-re  presume,  sweet  prince,  he  thought  no  harm. 

i>i.  And,  if  I  wist,  he  did. — But  let  it  rest; 
>:jer  afiairs  must  now  be  managed. 

\Exevnt  York.  Warwick,  and  Verkok. 

Fxe.  Well  didst  thou,  Richard,  to  suppress  thy  voice ; 
for.  had  the  passions  of  thy  heart  burst  out, 
I  t^r,  we  should  have  seen  deciphered  there 
klore  rancorous  spite,  more  furious  raging  broils, 
rkan  yet  can  he  imagin'd  or  supposM. 
kt  howstoe*T,  no  simple  man  that  sees 
hi*  jarrir**?  discord  of  nobility, 
T'.  ^  shou  iTiering  of  each  other  in^the  court, 
Ti  >3  l^iioua  band>'iug  of  their  favourites, 
bt  rhat  it  doth  presage  some  ill  event. 
T  3  much;  when  sceptres  are  i^  children's  hands, 
fc  more,  when  envy  breeds  unkind  division  : 
iWre  comes  the  ruin,  there  begins  confusion.      [JSrtf . 


*  Jjihm  Uan,  poor  dtm 


SCENE  II.— France.     Before  Bourdeauz. 
Enter  Talbot,  with  his  Forces. 

Tal.  Go  to  the  gates  of  Bourdeaux,  trumpeter : 
Summon  their  general  unto  the  wall. 
Trumpet  sounds  a  Parley.     Enter,  on  tne  Walls,  the 
General  of  the  French  Forces,  and  others. 
English  John  Talbot,  captains,  calls  you  forth, 
Servant  in  arms  to  Harry  king  of  England ; 
And  thus  he  would. — Open  your  city  gates. 
Be  humble  to  us,  call  my  sovereign  yours. 
And  do  him  homage  as  obedient  subjects, 
And  I  Ul  withdraw  me  and  my  bloody  power ; 
But,  if  you  frown  upon  this  proffer'd  peace, 
You  tempt  the  fury  of  my  three  attendants, 
Lean  famine,  quartering  steel,  and  climbing  fire; 
Who,  in  a  moment,  even  with  the  earth 
Shall  lay  your  stately  and  air-braving  towers, 
If  you  forsake  the  oflfer  of  their  love. 

Gen.  Thou  ominous  and  fearful  owl  of  death. 
Our  nation's  terror,  and  their  bloody  scourge. 
The  period  of  thy  tyranny  approacheth. 
On  us  thou  canst  not  enter  but  by  death ; 
For,  I  protest,  we  are  well  fortified, 
And  strong  enough  to  issue  out  and  fight : 
If  thou  retire,  the  Dauphin,  well  appointed, 
Stands  with  the  snares  of  war  to  tangle  thee. 
On  either  hand  thee  there  are  squadrons  pitch'd  • 
To  wall  thee  from  the  liberty  of  flight. 
And  no  way  canst  thou  turn  thee  for  redress, 
But  death  doth  front  thee  with  apparent  spoil. 
And  pale  destruction  meets  thee  in  the  face. 
Ten  thousand  French  have  ta'en  the  sacrament, 
To  rive  their  dangerous  artillery 
Upon  no  Christian  soul  but  English  Talbot. 
Lo  !  there  thou  standst,  a  breathing  valiant  man, 
Of  an  invincible  unconqueHd  spirit : 
This  is  the  latest  glory  of  thy  praise, 
That  I,  thy  enemy,  'due*  thee  withal ; 
For  ere  the  glass,  that  now  begins  to  run, 
Finish  the  process  of  his  sandy  hour. 
These  eyes,  that  see  thee  now  well  coloured. 
Shall  see  thee  withered,  bloody,  pale,  and  dead. 

[Drum  afar  off. 
Hark  !  hark  !  the  Dauphin's  drum,  a  warning  bell, 
Sings  heavy  music  to  thy  timorous  soul ; 
And  mine  shall  ring  thy  dire  departure  out. 

Eoceunt  General.  Ijfc,  from  the  Walls. 

Tal.  He  fables  not ;  I  hear  the  enemy. — 
Out,  some  light  horsemen,  and  peruse  their  wings,— 
0,  negligent  and  heedless  discipline  ! 
How  are  we  park'd,  and  bounded  in  a  pale ! 
A  little  herd  of  England's  timorous  deer, 
Maz'd  with  a  yelping  kennel  of  French  curs  ! 
If  we  be  English  deer,  be  then  in  blood ; 
Not  rascal-like'  to  fall  down  with  a  pinch, 
But  rather  moody  mad.  and  desperate  stags. 
Turn  on  the  bloody  hounds  with  heads  of  steel,' 
And  make  the  cowards  stand  aloof  at  bay : 
Sell  every  man  his  life  as  dear  as  mine. 
And  they  shall  find  dear  deer  of  us.  my  friends.— 
God,  and  Saint  George,  Talbot,  and  England's  richt, 
Prosper  our  colours  in  this  dangerous  fight !     [£a»tnl« 

SCENE  III.— Plains  in  Gasoony. 
Ertter  York,  with  Forces  ;  to  him,  a  Messenger. 
York.  Are  not  the  speedy  scouts  retum'd  again, 
That  dogg'd  the  mighty  army  of  the  Dauphin  ? 

Mess.  They  are  retum'd,  my  lord  ;  and  give  it  out, 
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I'hat  he  is  march'd  lo  Bourdeaux  with  his  power, 
To  light  with  Talbot.     As  he  marchM  along, 
By  your  e.<pial8  were  discovered 
Two  mightier  troops  than  that  the  Dauphin  led, 
Whic.  join'd  with  him,  and  made  their  march  for 
Bourdeaux. 

York.  A  plague  upon  that  villain  Somerset, 
That  thus  delays  my  promised  supply 
Of  horsemen,  that  were  levied  for  this  siege  ! 
Renowned  Talbot  doth  expect  my  aid. 
And  I  am  lowted*  by  a  traitor  villain, 
And  cannot  help  the  noble  chevalier. 
Grod  comfort  him  in  this  necessity  ! 
If  he  miscarry,  farewell  wars  in  France. 
Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Lxicy.  Thou  princely  leader  of  our  Elnglish  strength, 
Never  so  needful  on  the  earth  of  France, 
Spur  to  the  rescue  of  the  noble  Talbot, 
Who  now  is  girdled  with  a  waist  of  iron. 
And  hcmm'd  about  with  grim  destruction. 
To  Bourdeaux,  warlike  duke !  to  Bourdeaux.  York  ! 
Else,  farewell  Talbot,  France,  and  England^s  honour. 

York.  0  God  !  that  Somerset — ^who  in  proud  heart 
Doth  stop  my  comets — were  in  Talbot's  place ! 
So  should  we  save  a  valiant  gentleman, 
By  forfeiting  a  traitor  and  a  coward. 
Mad  ire,  and  wrathful  fury,  make  me  weep. 
That  thus  we  die,  while  remiss  traitors  sleep. 

Xtiey.  0,  send  some  succour  to  the  distressed  lord  ! 

York.  He  dies,  we  lose ;  I  break  my  warlike  word : 
We  mourn,  France  smiles ;  we  lose,  they  daily  get ; 
All  'long  of  this  vile  traitor  Somerset. 

Lucy.  Then,  God  take  mercy  on  brave  Talbot's  soul ! 
And  on  his  son,  young  John ;  whovi  two  hours  since 
I  met  in  travel  toward  his  warlike  father. 
This  seven  years  did  not  Talbot  see  his  son, 
And  now  they  meet  where  both  their  lives  are  done. 

York.  Alas !  what  joy  shall  noble  Talbot  have, 
To  bid  his  young  son  welcome  to  his  grave  ? 
Away  !  vexation  almost  stops  my  breath. 
That  sunder'd  friends  greet  in  the  hour  of  death.-— 
Lucy,  farewell :  no  more  my  fortune  can. 
But  curse  the  cause  I  cannot  aid  the  man.— - 
Maine,  Blois,  Poicticrs,  and  Tours,  are  won  away, 
'Long  all  of  Somerset,  and  his  delay. 

[Exit  York,  with  his  Fore$8, 

Lucy.  Thus,  while  the  vulture  of  sedition 
Feeds  in  the  bosom  of  such  great  commanders. 
Sleeping  neglection  doth  betray  to  loss 
The  conquest  of  our  scarce-cold  conqueror, 
That  ever-living  man  of  memory, 
Henry  the  fifth.    Whiles  they  each  other  cross, 
Lives,  honours,  lands,  and  all,  hurry  to  loss. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— Other  Plains  of  Gascony. 

Enter  So.merset,  with  his  Army;  an  Officer  of 
Talbot's  with  him. 

Som.  It  IS  too  late ;  I  cannot  send  them  now. 
This  expedition  was  by  York,  and  Talbot, 
Too  rashly  plotted  :  all  our  general  force 
Might  with  a  sally  of  the  very  town 
Be  buckled  with.    The  over-daring  Talbot 
Hath  sullied  all  his  gloss  of  former  honour. 
By  this  unheedful,  desperate,  wild  adventure. 
York  set  him  on  to  fight,  and  die  in  shame, 
That,  Talbot  dead,  srreat  York  might  bear  the  name. 

Off.  Here  is  sir  William  Lucy,  who  with  me 
Set  from  our  o'er-match'd  forces  forth  for  aid. 

1  Rttarded.     *  Not  ta  b«  av&itUd, 


Enter  Sir  William  Lucy. 

Som.  How  now,  sir  William  !  whither  were  yon  went? 

Lucy.  Whither,  my  lord  ?  from  bought  and  sold  lor4 
Talbot ; 
Who,  ring'd  about  with  bold  adversity. 
Cries  out  for  noble  York  and  Somerset, 
To  beat  assailing  death  from  his  weak  legions : 
And  whiles  the  honourable  captain  there 
Drops  bloody  sweat  from  his  war- wearied  limbs, 
And,  in  advantage  lingering,  looks  for  rescue, 
You,  his  false  hopes,  the  trust  of  England's  honour. 
Keep  ofif  aloof  with  worthless  emulation. 
Let  not  your  private  discord  keep  away 
The  levied  succours  that  should  lend  him  aid. 
While  he.  renowned  noble  gentleman, 
Yields  up  his  life  unto  a  world  of  odds. 
Orleans  the  Bastard,  Charles,  and  Burgundy, 
Alenpon,  Reignicr,  compass  him  about. 
And  Talbot  perisheth  by  your  default.  |mid. 

Som.  York  set  him  on,  York  should  have  sent  bin 

Lucy.  And  York  as  fast  upon  your  grace  exclaims ; 
Sweanng  that  you  withhold  his  levied  host. 
Collected  for  this  expedition.  [hone. 

Som.  York  lies:   he  might  have  sent  and  had  the 
I  owe  him  little  duty,  and  less  love, 
And  take  foul  scorn  to  fawn  on  him  by  sending. 

Lucy.  The  fraud  of  England,  not  the  force  of  France, 
Hath  now  entrapped  the  noble-minded  Talbot ! 
Never  to  England  shall  he  beair  his  lif&, 
But  dies  betray'd  to  fortune  by  your  strife. 

Som.  Come,   go;    I  will  despatch    the   honciaea 
straight : 
Within  six  hours  they  will  be  at  his  aid. 

Lucy.  Too  late  comes  rescue  :  he  is  ta'en,  or  slaia, 
For  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  would  have  fied^ 
And  fly  would  Talbot  never,  though  he  might. 

Som.  If  he  be  dead,  brave  Talbot,  then  adieu  ! 

Lucy.  His  fame  lives  in  the  world,  his  shame  in  yoQ 

[ExeMM 

SCENE  v.— The  English  Camp  near  Bourdeaux 
Enter  Talbot  and  John  his  Son, 

Tal.  0  young  John  Talbot !     I  did  send  for  thee, 
To  tutor  thee  in  stratagems  of  war. 
That  Talbot's  name  might  be  in  thee  revived. 
When  sapless  age,  and  weak  unable  limbs, 
Should  bring  tliy  father  to  his  drooping  chair. 
But, — 0,  malignant  and  ill-boding  stars  !— 
Now  thou  art  come  unto  a  feast  of  death, 
A  terrible  and  unavoided'  danger : 
Therefore,  dear  boy,  mount  on  my  swiftest  horse. 
And  I  '11  direct  thee  how  thou  shalt  escape 
By  sudden  flight.     Come,  dally  not ;  begone. 

John,  js  my  name  Talbot  ?  and  am  I  your  mm  f 
And  shall  I  fly  ?    0 !  if  you  love  my  mother, 
Dishonour  not  her  honourable  name. 
To  make  a  bastard,  and  a  slave  of  me : 
The  world  will  say  he  is  not  Talbot's  blood, 
That  basely  fled,  ^en  noble  Talbot  stood. 

Tal.  Fly  to  revenge  my  death,  if  I  be  slain. 

John.  He  that  flies  so  will  ne'er  return  again. 

TaL  If  we  both  stay,  we  both  are  sure  to  die. 

John.  Then  let  me  stay ;  and  father,  do  you  ^ . 
Your  loss  is  great,  so  your  regard  should  be ; 
My  worth  unsown,  no  loss  is  known  in  me. 
Upon  my  death  the  French  can  little  boast, 
In  yours  they  will,  in  you  all  hopes  are  loet. 
Flight  cannot  stain  the  honour  you  have  won, 
But  mine  it  will,  that  no  exploit  have  done : 
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Yua  fled  for  'vantage  every  one  will  awear, 
Bot  if  I  fly^  they  '11  say  it  was  for  fear. 
There  is  no  hope  that  ever'I  will  stay, 
If  the  first  hour  I  shrink,  and  run  away. 
Here,  on  my  knee,  I  beg  mortality, 
father  than  life  preservM  with  infamy. 

Tal.  Shall  all  thy  mother's  hopes  lie  in  one  tomb  ? 

John.  Ay,  raiher  than  I  '11  shame  my  mother's  womb. 

Til.  Upon  my  blessing  I  command  thee  go. 

John.  To  fight  I  will,  but  not  to  fly  the  foe. 

Till.  Part  of  thy  father  may  be  sav'd  in  thee. 

John,  No  part  of  him  but  will  be  shamed  in  me. 

Tai  Thou  never  hadst  renown,  nor  canst  not  lose  it. 

John.  Yes,  your  renowned  name ;  shall  flight  abuse  it  ? 

Tal.  Thy  fatherls  charge  shall  clear  thee  from  that 
stain. 

John.  You  cannot  witness  for  me,  being  slain. 
If  death  be  so  apparent,  then  both  fly. 

Tal.  And  leave  my  followers  here,  to  fight,  and  die  ? 
My  age  was  never  tainted  with  such  shame. 

John.  And  shall  my  youth  be  guilty  of  such  blame  ? 
No  more  can  I  be  sever'd  from  your  side^ 
Than  can  yourself  yourself  in  twain  divide : 
^t^7t  SOj  do  what  you  will,  the  like  do  I ; 
For  live  I  will  not,  if  my  father  die. 

Tal.  Then  here  I  take  my  leave  of  thee,  fair  son, 
Bom  to  eclipse  thy  life  this  afternoon. 
Come,  side  by  side  together  live  and  die, 
And  soul  with  soul  from  France  to  heaven  fly.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— A  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum :  Excursions,  wherein  Talbot's  Son  is  hemmed 

about,  and  Talbot  rescues  him. 

Tal.  Saint  George  and  victory  !  fight,  soldiers,  fight ! 
The  recent  hath  with  Talbot  broke  his  word, 
And  left  us  to  the  rage  of  France's  sword. 
Where  is  John  Talbot  ?^pau8e,  and  take  thy  breath  j 
1  gave  thee  life,  and  rescued  thee  from  death. 

John.  O.  twice  my  father !  twice  am  I  thy  son : 
The  life  thou  gav'st  me  first  was  lost  and  done ; 
Till  with  thy  ¥rarlike  sword,  despite  of  fate. 
To  my  determin'd  time  tliou  gav'st  new  date. 

Tai.  When  from  the   Dauphin's  crest  thy  sword 
struck  fire, 
It  wanned  thy  father's  heart  with  proud  desire 
Of  bold-fac'd  victory.     Then  leaden  age, 
Qaicken'd  with  youthful  spleen  and  warlike  rage, 
Beat  down  Alen9on.  Orleans,  Bursundy, 
And  from  the  pride  of  Gallia  rescued  thee. 
The  ireful  bastard  Orleans,  that  drew  blood 
From  thee,  my  boy,  and  had  the  maidenhood 
Of  thy  first  fight  I  soon  encountered. 
And,  interchanging  blows,  I  quickly  shed 
Some  of  his  bastard  blood ;  and,  in  tiisgraoe. 
Bespoke  him  thus :  ''  Contaminated,  base, 
And  misbegotten  blood  I  spill  of  thine. 
Mean  and  right  poor ;  for  that  pure  blood  of  mine. 
Which  thou  didst  force  from  Taibot,  my  brave  boy :" — 
Here  purposing  the  Bastard  to  destroy. 
Come  in  strong  reaoae.    Speak,  thy  father's  care, 
Art  thou  not  weary,  Jc^n  ?    How  dost  thou  fare  ? 
Wilt  thou  yet  leave  the  battle,  boy,  and  fiy, 
Now  thou  art  seal'd  the  son  or  chivalry  ? 
Fly  to  revenge  my  death,  when  I  am  dead ; 
Phe  help  of  one  stands  me  in  little  stead. 
I !  too  much  folly  is  it,  well  I  wot, 
Vo  haxard  all  our  lives  in  one  small  boat. 
If  I  to-day  die  not  with  Frenchmen's  rage, 
To-morrow  I  shall  die  with  mickle  age : 
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By  me  they  nothing  gain,  and  if  I  stay, 
'T  is  but  the  short'ning  of  my  life  one  day  : 
In  thee  thy  mother  dies,  our  household's  name. 
My  death's  revenge,  thy  youth,  and  England's  fam^ 
All  these,  and  more,  we  hazard  by  thy  stay ; 
All  these  are  sav'd,  if  thou  wilt  fly  away. 

John.   The  sword  of  Orleans  hath  not  made  mo 
smart; 
These  words  of  yours  draw  life-blood  from  my  heart 
On  that  advantage,  bought  with  such  a  shame, 
(To  save  a  paltry  life,  and  slay  bright  fame) 
Before  young  Talbot  from  old  Talbot  fly. 
The  coward  horse  tliat  bears  me  fall  and  die  ! 
And  like  me  to  the  peasant  boys  of  France, 
To  be  shame's  scorn,  and  subject  of  mischance ! 
Surely,  by  all  the  glory  you  have  won, 
An  if  I  fly  I  am  not  Talbot's  son  : 
Then,  talk  no  more  of  flight,  it  is  no  boot, 
If  son  to  Talbot,  die  at  Talbot's  foot. 

Tal.  Then  follow  thou  thy  desperate  sire  of  Crete, 
Thou  Icarus.     Thy  life  to  me  is  sweet : 
If  thou  wilt  fight,  fight  by  thy  father's  side. 
And,  commendable  prov'd,  let 's  die  in  pride.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  VII.— Another  Part  of  the  Same. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Talbot  tpounded^  sup 

ported  by  a  Soldier*, 

ThI.  Where  is  my  other  life  ? — mine  own  is  gone  : 
#>,  where 's  young  Talbot  ?  where  is  valiant  John  ?^ 
Triumphant  death,  smear'd  with  captivity, 
Young  Talbot's  valour  makes  me  smile  at  thee.^ 
When  he  pcrceiv'd  me  shrink,  and  on  my  knee, 
His  bloody  sword  he  brandish  d  over  mc. 
And  like  a  hungry  lion  did  commence 
Rough  deeds  of  rage,  and  stem  impatience ; 
But  when  my  angry  guardant  stood  alone. 
Tendering  my  ruin,  and  assail'd  of  none, 
Dizzy-ey'd  fury,  and  great  rage  of  heart. 
Suddenly  made  him  from  my  side  to  start 
Into  the  clust'ring  battle  of  the  French  : 
And  in  that  sea  of  blood  my  boy  did  drench 
His  overmounting  spirit ;  and  there  died 
My  Icarus,  my  blossom,  in  his  pride. 

Enter  Soldiers,  bearing  the  body  of  John  Talbot. 

Sold.  0.  my  dear  lord  !  lo,  where  your  son  is  bonit ! 

Tai.  Thou  antick,  death,  which  laugh'st  us  here  v$ 
scorn. 
Anon,  from  thy  insulting  tyranny, 
Coupled  in  bonds  of  perpetuity. 
Two  Talbots,  winged  through  the  lither*  sky, 
In  thy  despite  shall  'scape  mortality. — 
0  !  thou  whose  wounds  become  hard-favoor'd  death, 
Speak  to  thy  father,  ere  thou  yield  thy  breath : 
Brave  death  by  speaking,  whether  he  will  or  no : 
Imagine  him  a  Frenchman,  and  thy  foe. — 
Poor  boy!  he  smiles,  methinks ;  as  who  should  say. 
Had  death  been  French,  then  death  had  died  to-day 
Come,  come,  and  lay  him  in  his  father's  arms. 
My  spirit  can  no  longer  bear  these  harms. 
Soldiers,  adieu  !  I  have  what  I  would  have, 
Now  my  old  arms  are  young  John  Talbot's  grave. 

lDms 
Alarums,    Exeunt  Soldiers,  leaving  the  two  bodies. 

Enter    Charlss,    Alsn^on,    BimouMDT,  Bastardy 

La  Pucslle,  and  Forces, 

Char.  Had  York  and  Somerset  brought  raieae  m, 
We  should  have  found  a  bloody  day  of  this. 

Bast,   ^ow  the  young  whelp  of  Talbot's,  ragintf 
wood,^ 
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Did  flesh  his  ptmy  flword  in  Frenchmen's  blood ! 

Pue,  Once  I  enoounter'd  him,  and  thus  I  said, 
"  Thou  maiden  youth  be  TatiquishM  by  a  maid :" 
But  with  a  proud^  majestical  high  scorn, 
He  answered  thus :  "  Young  Talbot  was  not  bom 
To  be  the  pillage  of  a  giglot  wench." 
So,  rushing  in  the  bowels  of  the  Frenoh^ 
He  lefl  me  proudly,  as  unworthy  fight. 

Bur.  Doubtless,  he  would  have  made  a  noble  knight. 
See,  where  he  lies  inhersed  in  the  arms 
Of  the  still  bleeding*  nurser  of  his  harms. 

Bast,  Hew  them  to  pieces,  hack  their  bones  asunder, 
Whose  life  was  England's  glory,  Gallia's  wonder. 

Char,  0,  no !  forbear ;  for  that  which  we  have  fled 
During  the  life,  let  us  not  wrong  it  dead. 
Enter  Sir  William  Luct,  attewM ;  a  French  Herald 
preceding, 

Lucy.  Herald,  conduct  me  to  the  Dauphin's  tent, 
To  know  who  hath*  the  glory  of  the  day. 

Char,  On  what  submissive  message  art  thou  sent  ? 

iMcy.   Submission,  Dauphin !   't  is  a  mere  French 
word; 
We  English  warriors  wot  not  what  it  means. 
I  come  to  know  what  prisoners  thou  hast  ta'en, 
And  to  survey  the  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Char,  For  prisoners  ask'd  thou  ?  hell  our  prison  is. 
But  tell  roe  briefly*  whom  thou  seekest  now*. 

Lucy.  But  where 's  the  great  Alcides  of  the  field,    ^ 
Valiant  lord  Talbot,  earl  of  Shrewsbury  ?  ^ 

Created,  for  his  rare  success  in  arms. 
Great  earl  of  Washford*,  Waterford,  and  Valence; 
Lord  Talbot  of  Goodrig  and  Urchinfleld, 
Lord  Strange  of  Blaokmere,  lord  Verdun  of  Alton, 


Lord  Cromwell  of  Wingfield,  lord  Fumital  offi 
The  thrice  victorious  lord  o(  Faloonbridgr : 
Knight  of  the  noble  order  of  St.  George, 
Worthy  Saint  Bffichael,  and  the  golden  fleece 
Great  mareshal  to  Henry  the  sixth 
Of  all  his  wars  within  the  realms  of  Frarce  T 

Pvc.  Here  is  a  silly  stately  style  indeed  \ 
The  Turk,  that  two  and  fifty  kingdoms  hath. 
Writes  not  so  tedious  a  style  as  this, — 
Him,  that  thou  magnifiest  with  all  these  title^ 
Stinking,  and  fly-blown,  lies  here  at  our  feet. 

Lucy.    Is   Talbot    slain  ?    the    Frenchman's  oni* 
scourge, 
Your  kingdom's  terror  and  black  Nemesb  ? 
0  !  were  mine  eye-balls  into  ballets  tum'd, 
That  I  in  rage  might  shoot  them  at  your  faces. 
0 !  that  I  could  but  call  thefte  dead  to  life. 
It  were  enough  to  fright  the  realm  of  France. 
Were  but  his  picture  left  among  you  here, 
It  would  amaze  the  proudest  of  you  all. 
Give  me  their  bodies  that  I  bear  them  forth*. 
And  give  them  burial  as  beseems  their  worth. 

Puc,  I  think,  this  upstart  is  old  Talbot's  ghost, 
He  speaks  with  such  a  proud  commanding  spirit. 
For  God's  sake,  let  him  have  'em ;  keep  them  h^rt 
They  would  but  stink,  and  putrefy  the  air. 

Char,  Go,  take  their  bodies  hence. 

lAuy.  I  'U  bear  them  hence 

But  from  their  very  ashee  shall  be  rear'd 
A  phiBnix  that  shall  make  all  France  afeard. 

Char.  So  we  be  rid  of  them,  do  what  thou  wilt 
And  now  to  Paris,  in  this  conquering  vein : 
All  will  be  ours,  now  bloody  Talbot's  alain.   \EiatM\ 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  King  Henkt,  Glostkr,  and  Exktsr. 

K.  Hen.  Have  you  perus'd  the  letters  from  the  pope, 
Tbe  emperor,  and  the  earl  of  Armagnac  ? 

Oh.  I  have,  my  lord ;  and  their  intent  is  this : — 
They  humbly  sue  unto  your  excellence. 
To  hnve  a  godly  peace  concluded  of 
Bet^iHsn  the  realms  of  England  and  of  France. 

K.  Hen.  How  doth  your  grace  aflTect  their  motion  ? 

GuK  Well,  my  good  lord  ;  and  as  the  only  means 
To  stop  efiiision  of  much*  Christian  blood, 
And  'ittablish  quietness  on  every  side. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  marry,  uncle ;  for  I  always  thought, 
It  was  both  impioua  and  unnatural, 
That  such  immanity  and  bloody  strife 
Should  reign  among  professors  of  one  faith. 

Gh.  Beside,  my  lord,  the  sooner  to  tffedtj 
And  surer  bind,  this  knot  of  amity, 
The  earl  of  Araiagnao,  near  kin*  to  Charles, 
A  man  of  great  authority  in  France, 
Profiers  his  only  daughter  to  your  grace 
In  marriage,  with  a  large  and  sumptuous  dowry. 

K.  Hen.  Marriage,  uncle  ?  alas  !  my  years  are  young. 
And  fitter  ia  my  study  and  my  books. 
Than  wanton  dalliance  with  a  paramour. 
Yet,  call  th'  ambassadors ;  and,  as  you  please, 
So  let  them  have  their  answers  every  one : 
i  shall  be  well  oontent  with  any  choice. 


Tends  to  God's  glory  and  my  country's  weal. 
Enter  a  Legate,  and  two  Ambassadors,  with  WoiCHk^ 
TSR,  as  a  Cardinal. 

Exe,  What !  is  my  lord  of  Winchester  installV 
And  call'd  into  a  Csfdinal's  degree  ? 
Then,  I  perceive  that  will  be  verified, 
Henry  the  fifth  did  sometime  prophesy,— 
'^  If  once  he  come  to  be  a  cardinal, 
He  '11  make  his  cap  co-equal  with  the  ennm  '* 

K,  Hen.  My  lords  ambassadcHa,  your  several  siui» 
Have  been  consider'd  and  debated  on. 
Your  purpose  is  both  good  and  reasonable ; 
And,  tiierefore,  are  we  certainly  resolv'd,  i 

To  draw  conditions  of  a  friendly  peace ;  I 

Which,  by  my  lonFof  WinchjDster,  we  mean 
Shall  be  transported  presently  to  France. 

Glo,  And  for  the  profiisr  of  my  lord,  your  mastei 
I  have  inform'd  his  highness  so  at  lai^ge, 
Aa— liking  of  the  lady's  virtuous  gifts, 
Her  beauty,  and  the  value  of  her  dower^ — 
He  doth  intend  she  shall  be  England's  queen. 

K,  Hen.  In  argument  and  proof  of  uriiich  oontraet. 
Bear  her  this  jewel,  pledge  of  my  affection. — [Gtves  t 
And  so,  my  lord  protector,  see  them  guarded. 
And  safely  brought  to  Dover;  where  inshipp^d, 
Commit  them  to  the  fortune  <tf  the  sea. 

{Exewit  King  Hknkt  and  Train  ;  Glostk 
EzjBTsa,  amd  Ambassadors, 

Win.  Stay,  my  lord  legate :  yon  shall  first  reeeive 
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The  SDin  of  money,  which  I  promiBed 

Shoold  be  deliver'd  to  his  holiness 

For  clothing  me  in  these  grave  ornaments. 

£eg.  I  will  attend  upon  your  lordship's  leisure.  [Exit.^ 
Wm.  Now,  Wiifchester  will  not  submit,  I  trow, 
Or  be  inferior  to  the  proudest  peer. 
Hamphrey,  of  Gloster,  thou  shalt  well  peroeiTe, 
That,  neither  in  birth,  or  for  authority. 
The' bishop  will  be  overborne  by  thee : 
I  '11  either  make  thee  stoop,  and  bend  thy  knee. 
Or  sack  this  country  with  a  mutiny.  [Exit* 

SCENE  II.— France.     Plains  in  Anjou. 
Emter  Charlks,  Buroundt,  ALEN90N,  La  Pucxllc, 
ani  Forces^  marching. 
Ckar.  These  news,  my  lords,  may  cheer  our  drooping 
spirits. 
'T  is  said  the  stout  Parisians  do  rerolt, 
Ajid  turn  again  unto  the  warlike  French. 

Alen.  Then  march  to  Paris,  royal  Charles  of  France, 
And  keep  not  back  your  powers  in  dalliance. 

JPkif .  Peace  be  amongst  them,  if  they  turn  to  us ; 
Else  min  combat  with  their  palaces  ! 
Enter  a  Scout, 
Scoui.  Success  unto  our  valiant  general. 
And  happiness  to  his  accomplices  ! 

Char,  What  tidings  send  our  scouts?     I  pr'ythee, 

speak. 
Semtt,  The  English  army,  that  divided  was 
Into  two  parties,  is  now  conjoinM  in  one. 
And  means  to  give  you  battle  presently. 

Char.  Somewhat  too  sudden,  sirs,  the  warning  is ; 
Bat  we  will  presently  provide  for  them. 

Bur.  I  trust,  the  ghost  of  Talbot  is  not  there : 
Strw  he  is  gone,  my  lord,  you  need  not  fear. 

Puc.  Of  all  base  passions  fear  is  most  aocurs'd. — 
Comntand  the  conouest,  Charles,  it  shall  be  thine ; 
Let  Henry  fret,  an4  all  the  world  repine. 

Char.  Then  on,  my  lords ;  and  France  be  fortunate  ! 

[Exeuni. 

SCENE  in. — The  Same.    Before  Angiers. 
AkuvmM :  Excursions.    Enter  La  Pucslle. 
IHtc.  The  regent  conquers,  and  the  Frenchmen  fly. — 
t^o-w  help,  ye  charming  spells,  and  periapts' ; 
And  ye,  choice  spirits,  that  aomonish  me, 
And  give  me  signs  of  future  accidents:  [J%under. 

Yon  speedy  helpers,  that  are  substitutes 
Under  the  lordly  monarch  of  the  north,* 
Appear,  and  aid  me  in  this  enterprise ! 

Enter  Fiends. 
This  speedy  and  quick  appearance  argues  proof 
Of  3rour  accustom^  diligence  to  me. 
Now,  ye  fiuniliar  spirits,  that  are  call'd 
Oot  of  the  powerful  regions  under  earth. 
Help  me  tlus  once,  that  France  may  get  the  field. 

[They  watk^  and  speak  not. 

0  !   hold  me  not  with  silence  over-long. 
Wliere  I  was  wont  to  feed  yon  with  my  blood, 

1  '11  lop  a  member  off,  and  give  it  you, 
f  n  earnest  of  a  farther  benefit, 
So  yon  do  condescend  to  help  me  now. — 

[They  hang  their  heads. 
Ho  hop^  to  have  redress  ? — ^My  body  shall 
Pay  reecHnpense,  if  you  will  grant  my  suit. 

[They  shake  their  heads. 
CaiUMyt  my  body,  nor  blood-saenftoe. 


Entreat  you  to  your  wonted  furtherance? 
Then  take  my  soul ;  my  body,  soul,  and  all^ 
Before  that  England  give  the  French  the  foil. 

[They  depart. 
See !  they  forsake  me.     Now  the  time  is  come. 
That  France  must  vail  her  lofty-plumed  crest, 
And  let  her  head  fall  into  England's  lap. 
My  ancient  incantations  are  too  weak, 
And  hell  too  strong  for  me  to  buckle  with. 
Now,  France,  thy  glory  droopeth  to  the  dust.        [Exit, 
Alarums.   Enter  French  and  English,  fighting  ;  La  Pu- 

CBLLS  and  York  fight  hand  to  hand.    La  Pucellk 

M  taken.     The  French  fly. 

York.  Damsel  of  France,  I  think  I  have  you  fast : 
Unchain  your  spirits  now  with  spelling  charms. 
And  try  if  they  can  gain  your  liberty. — 
A  goodly  prize,  fit  for  the  devil's  grace ! 
See,  how  the  ugly  witch  doth  bend  her  brows. 
As  if,  with  Circe,  she  would  change  my  shape. 

Puc.  Chang'd  to  a  worser  shape  thou  canst  not  be. 

York.  O  !  Charles  the  Dauphin  is  a  proper  man : 
No  shape  but  his  can  p>ease  your  dainty  eye. 

Puc.  A  plaguing  mischief  light  on  Charles,  and  thee ! 
And  may  ye  both  be  suddenly  surprised 
By  bloody  hands,  in  sleeping  on  your  beds ! 

York.    Fell,   banning   hag!   enchantress,  hold  thy 
tongue. 

Puc.  I  pr'ythee.  give  me  leave  to  curse  a  while. 

York.  Curse,  miscreant,  when  thou  comest  to  the 

stake.  [Exeunt. 

Alarums.    Enter  Suffolk,  leading  in  Lady  Maroarst. 

Suf.  Be  what  thou  wilt  thou  art  mv  prifioner. 

[Gazes  on  ksr. 
0.  fairest  beaut:-  !  6r  not  f^jur,  nor  fiy. 
For  I  will  to»^  4X1  thee  but  with  reverent  hands : 
I  kiss  these  fingers  [Kisstng  her  hand]  for  eternal  peace. 
And  lay  them  gently  on  thy  tender  side. 
Who  art  thou  ?  say,  that  I  may  honour  thee. 

Mar.  Margaret  my  name,  ahd  daughter  to  a  king, 
The  king  of  Naples,  whosoe'er  thou  art. 

Suf.  An  earl  I  am,  and  Suffolk  am  I  call'd. 
Be  not  offended,  nature's  miracle. 
Thou  art  allotted  to  be  ta'en  by  me : 
So  doth  the  swan  her  downy  cygnets  save, 
Keeping  them  prisoners  underneath  her  wmgs. 
Yet,  if  this  servile  usage  once  offend, 
Go,  and  be  free  again,  as  Suffolk's  friend. 

[She  turns  away  as  going, 
0,  stay ! — ^I  have  no  power  to  let  her  go* ; 
My  hand  would  firee  her,  but  my  heart  says—no. 
As  plays  the  sun  upon  the  glassy  stream, 
Twinkling  another  counterfeited  beam, 
So  seems  this  gorgeous  beauty  to  mine  eyes. 
Fain  would  I  woo  her,  yet  I  dare  not  speak : 
r  '11  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and  write  my  mind. 
Fie,  De  la  Poole  !  disable  not  thyself; 
Hast  not  a  tongue  ?  is  she  not  here  thy  prisoner  ?* 
Wilt  thou  be  daunted  at  a  woman's  sight  ? 
Ay ;  beauty's  princely  majesty  is  such. 
Confounds  the  tongue,  and  mocks  the  sense  of  toudi.^ 

Mar.  Say.  earl  of  Suffolk,  if  thy  name  be  lo, 
What  ransom  must  I  pay  before  I  pass  ? 
For.  I  perceive,  I  am  thy  prisoner. 

Suf.  How  canst  thou  tell  she  will  deny  thy  suit, 
Before  thou  make  a  trial  of  her  love  ?  [Aside. 

Mar.  Why  iqpesk'st  thou  not  ?  what  ransom  must  I 
pay? 
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Snf.  She 's  beautiful,  and  therefore  to  be  wooM ; 
•Sue  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won.  [Aside. 

Mar.  Wilt  thou  accept  of  ransom,  yea,  or  no  ? 

Suf.  Fond  man  !  remember  that  thou  hast  a  wife ; 
Then,  how  can  Margaret  be  thy  paramour  ?      [Aside. 

Mar.  I  were  best  to  leave  him,  for  he  will  not  hear. 

Suf.  There  all  is  marr'd ;  there  lies  a  cooling  card. 


Suf. 
Mar 


Mar.  Ho  talks  at  random :  sure,  the  man  is  mad. 

Siif.  And  yet  a  dispensation  may  be  had. 

Mar.  And  yet  I  would  that  you  would  answer  me. 

Suf  I  '11  win  this  lady  Margaret.     For  whom  ? 
Why,  for  my  king :  tush !  that 's  a  wooden  thing. 

Mar.  He  talks  of  wood  :  it  is  some  carpenter. 

Suf  Yet  so  my  fancy  may  be  satisfied,  [Aside. 

And  peace  established  between  these  realms. 
But  there  remains  a  scruple  in  that,  too; 
For  though  her  father  be  the  king  of  Naples, 
Duke  of  Anjou  and  Maine,  yet  is  he  poor. 
And  our  nobility  will  scorn  the  match. 

Mar.  Hear  ye,  captain  ?    Are  you  not  at  leisure  ? 

Suf  It  shall  be  so,  disdain  they  ne'er  so  much :  [Aside. 
Henry  is  youthful,  and  will  quickly  yield.^- 
Madam,  I  have  a  secret  to  reveal. 

Mar.  What  though  I  be  enthrallM  ?  he  seems  a  knight, 
And  will  not  any  way  dishonour  me.  [Aside. 

Suf  Lady,  vouchsafe  to  listen  what  I  say. 

Mar.  Perhaps,  I  shall  be  rescued  by  the  French, 
And  then  I  need  not  crave  his  courtesy.  [Aside, 

Sftf.  Sweet  madam,  give  me  hearing  in  a  cause- 
liar.  Tush !  women  have  been  captivate  ere  now. 

[Aside, 

Stif.  Lady,  pray  tell  me',  wherefore  talk  you  so? 

JWifn  I  cry  you  mercy,  't  is  but  quid  for  quo. 

Suf  Say,  gentle  princess,  would  you  not  then  ween* 
Your  bondage  happy,  to  be  made  a  queen? 

Mar.  A  queen  in  bondage  is  more  vile  to  me' 
Than  is  a  slave  in  base  servility; 
For  princes  should  be  free. 

Suf  '    And  so  shall  you, 

If  happy  England's  royal  king  be  true*. 

Mar.  Why.  what  ooneems  his  freedom  unto  me  ? 

Suf  I  '11  undertake  to  make  thee  Henry's  queen ; 
To  put  a  golden  sceptre  in  thy  hand, 
And  set  a  precious  crown  upon  thy  head. 
If  thou  wilt  condescend  to  be  my — 

Mar.  What? 

Suf. 

Mar.  I  am  unworthy  to  be  Henry's  wife. 

Suf.  No,  gentle  madam  ;  I  unworthy  am 
To  woo  so  fair  a  dame  to  be  his  wife. 
And  have  no  portion  in  the  choice  myself. 
How  say  you,  madam ;  are  you  so  content  ? 

Mar.  An  if  my  father  please,  I  give  consent. 

Suf  Then,  call  our  captains,  and  our  colours  forth  ! 
And.  madam,  at  your  father's  castle  walls 
We  '11  crave  a  parley,  to  confer  with  him. 

[  Troofps  come  forward. 

A  Farley  sounded.    Enter  Reionter.  on  the  'Walls. 

Suf.  See,  Reignier,  see  thy  daughter  prisoner. 

Reig,  To  whom  ? 

Smjn  To  me. 

Reig.  Suffolk,  what  remedy? 

[  am  a  soldier,  and  unapt  to  weep. 
Or  to  exclaim  on  fortune's  fickleness. 

Suf  Yes,  there  is  remedy  enough,  my  lord  : 
Consent,  and  for  thy  honour  give  consent, 
Thy  daughter  shall  be  wedded  to  my  king, 
Whom  I  with  pain  have  woo'd  and  won  thereto, 


>  Th«  worda. 


pny  toll  m«^"  art  noc  in  f  • 
*  m»d  :!>(.«. 


And  this  her  easy-held  imprisonment 
Hath  gain'd  thy  daushter  princely  liberty. 

Reig.  Si)eakB  Suffolk  as  he  thinks  ? 

Suf  Fair  Margaret  knoi^-B, 

That  Suffolk  doth  not  flatter,  face,  or  feign. 

Reig.  Upon  thy  princely  warrant  I  descend 
To  give  thee  answer  of  thy  just  demand. 

[Eiit,  from  the  ITdk 

Suf  And  here  I  will  expect  thy  coming  down. 
Trftmpets  sounded.     Enter  Reignier.  below. 

Reig.  Welcome,  brave  earl,  into  our  territories: 
Command  in  Anjou  what  your  honour  pleases. 

Suf  Thanks,  Reignier,  happy  for  so  sweet  a  chili 
Fit  to  be  made  companion  with  a  king : 
What  answer  makes  your  grace  unto  my  suit  ? 

Reig.  Since  thou  dost  deign  to  woo  her  little  worth, 
To  be  the  princely  bride  of  such  a  lord, 
Upon  condition  I  may  quietly 
Enjoy  mine  own,  the  county  Maine,  and  Anjou, 
Free  from  oppression  or  the  stroke  of  war. 
My  daushter  shall  be  Henry's,  if  he  please. 

Suf.  That  is  her  ransonv,  I  deliver  her ; 
And  those  two  counties,  I  will  undertake, 
Your  grace  shall  well  and  quietly  enjoy. 

Reig.  And  I  again,  in  Henry's  royal  name, 
As  deputy  unto  that  gracious  king. 
Give  thee  her  hand,  for  sign  of  plighted  faith. 

Suf.  Reignier  of  France,  I  give  thee  kingly  thaob, 
Because  this  is  in  traffic  of  a  king : 
And  yet.  methinks  I  could  be  well  content 
To  be  mine  o^'n  attorney  in  this  case.  | 

I'll  over,  then,  to  England  with  this  news,  , 

And  make  this  marriage  to  be  solemniz'd.  I 

So,  farewell,  Reignier.     Set  this  diamond  safe 
In  golden  palaces,  as  it  becomes. 

Reig.  I  do  embrace  thee,  as  I  would  embrace 
The  Christian  prince,  king  Henry,  were  he  here. 

Mar.  Farewell,  my  lord.    Good  wishes,  prtisf ,  la 
prayers. 
Shall  Suffolk  ever  have  of  Margaret.  [Gonj 

Suf  Farewell,  sweet  madam !     But  bark  you,  Mai 
garet ; 
No  princely  commendations  to  my  king  ? 

Mar.  Such  commendations  as  become  a  maid, 
A  virgin,  and  his  servant,  say  to  him.  j 

Suf  Words  sweetly  plac'd,  and  modestly  directed. j 
But,  madam,  I  must  trouble  you  again, — 
No  loving  token  to  his  majesty? 

Mar.  Yes,  my  good  lord ;  a  pure  unspotted  heart. 
Never  yet  taint  with  love,  I  send  the  king. 

Suf.  And  this  withal.  [Kisses  k 

Mar.  That  for  thyself :  I  will  not  so  presume, 
To  send  such  peevish*  tokens  to  a  king. 

[Exeunt  Reignier  and  Maigakc 

Suf  0  wert  thou  for  myself! — But,  Suffolk,  sUy; 
Thou  mayst  not  wander  in  what  labyrinth : 
There  Minotaurs,  and  ugly  treasons,  lurk. 
Solicit  Henry  with  her  wond'rous  praise : 
Bethink  thee  on  her  virtues  that  surmount, 
Mid*  natural  graces  that  extinguish  art; 
Repeat  their  semblance  often  on  the  seas, 
That  when  thou  com'st  to  kneel  at  Henry's  feet, 
Thou  may'st  bereave  him  of  his  wits  with  wonder. 

[£i 

SCENE  IV.— Camp  of  the  Duke  of  York,  in  Aujo 
Enter  York,  Warwick,  and  others. 
York.  Bring  forth  that  sorceress,  oondemn'd  to  bs 

•  not  nippoM  t  ia  f .  •.     '  To  b«  a  quMa  in  boadaf*  ia  mon  TiU :  ia  f  ^     *  fl«* 
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I         Enter  La  Pucelle,  guarded;  and  a  Shepherd, 
I    Skep.  Ah,  Joan !  this  kills  thy  father's  heart  ont- 
!  right. 

Have  I  sought  every  country  far  and  near, 
Aod,  now  it  is  my  chance  to  find  thee  out, 
Mast  I  behold  thy  timeless  cruel  death  ? 
Ah,  Joan  !  sweet  daughter  Joui,  I  '11  die  with  thee. 

Puc.  Decrepit  mi»er' !  bane  ignoble  wretch ! 
I  am  descend^  of  a  gentler  blood : 
Thou  art  no  father,  nor  no  friend,  of  mine. 

Skep.  Out,  out ! — My  lords,  an  please,  you,  t'  is  not  so ; 
I  did  beget  her,  all  the  parish  knows : 
Her  mother  liveth  yet,  can  testify, 
She  was  the  first  firuit  of  my  badielorship. 

War.  Graceless !  wilt  thou  deny  thy  parentage  ? 

York.  This  argues  what  her  kind  of  life  hath  been ; 
Wicked  and  vile,  and  so  her  death  concludes. 

Skep.  Fie,  Joan  !  that  thou  wilt  be  so  obstacle' ! 
God  kiu>W8,  thou  art  a  coUop  of  my  flesh. 
And  for  thy  sake  have  I  shed  many  a  tear : 
Deny  me  not,  I  pr'ythee,  gentle  Joan. 

Pvc.    Peasant,    avaunt! — You  have  subom'd  this 
man, 
Of  purpose  to  obscure  my  noble  birth. 

Skep.  'T'is  true,  1  gave  a  noble  to  the  priest, 
The  mom  that  I  was  wedded  to  her  mother. — 
Kneol  down  and  take  my  blessing,  good  my  girl.— 
Wilt  tboQ  not  stoop  ?    Now  cursed  be  the  time 
Of  thy  nativity  !  I  would,  the  milk 
Thy  mother  gave  thee,  when  thou  suck'dst  her  breast, 
Had  been  a  little  ratsbane  for  thy  sake ; 
Or  elae,  when  thou  didst  keep  my  lambs  a-field, 
1  wish  some  ravenous  wolf  had  eaten  thee. 
Dost  thou  deny  thy  father,  cursed  drab  ? 
O  !  bum  her,  bum  her:  hanging  is  too  good.       [Exit. 

York.  Take  her  away ;  for  she  hath  lived  too  long, 
To  fill  the  world  with  vicious  qualities. 

Pmc.    FirFt,  let  me  tell  you  whom  you  have  con- 
demn'd ; 
Not  me  begotten  of  a  shepherd  swain. 
But  issu'd  from  the  progeny  of  kings : 
Virtuous,  and  holy :  chosen  from  above, 
By  inspiration  of  celestial  grace. 
To  work  exceeding  miracles  on  earth. 
[  xiover  had  to  do  with  wicked  spirits : 
But  you, — that  are  polluted  with  your  lusts, 
SrainM  with  the  guiltless  blood  of  innocents, 
Corrupt  and  tainted  with  a  thousand  vices, — 
Because  you  want  the  grace  that  others  have, 
Voa  judge  it  straight  a  thins  imporaiblo 
To  compass  wonders,  but  by  help  of  devils. 
So  :  misconceived  Joan  of  Arc  hath  been 
K  virgin  from  her  tender  infancy, 
Chaste  and  immaculate  in  very  thought ; 
(^ho0e  maiden  blood,  thus  rigorously  eflusM, 
Will  cry  for  vengeance  at  the  gates  of  heaven. 

York.  Ay,  ay. — Away  with  her  to  execution  ! 

War.  And  hark  ye,  sirs  :  because  she  is  a  maid, 
^pare  for  no  fagots,  let  there  be  enow : 
Place  barrels  of  pitch  upon  the  fatal  stake, 
rbat  so  her  torture  may  be  shortened. 

J^tu.  Will  nothing  turn  your  unrelenting  hearts  ? 
rh«o,  Joan,  discover  thine  infirmity, 
rbJLt  warrsnteth  by  law  to  be  thy  privilege.— 
[  &m  with  child,  ye  bloody  homicides : 
Warder  not,  then,  the  fruit  within  my  womb, 
rut  hough  ye  hale  me  to  a  violent  death. 

York.  Now,  heaven  forefend  !  the  holy  maid  with 
ehild? 


War.  The  greatest  miracle  that  e'er  ye  wrought ! 
Is  all  your  strict  precifeness  come  to  this  ? 

York.  She  and  the  Dauphin  have  been  jugglmg : 
I  did  imagine  what  would  bo  her  refuge. 

War.  Well,  go  to :  we  will  have  no  bastards  live ; 
Especially,  since  Charles  must  father  it., 

Puc.  Vou  are  deceivM ;  my  child  is  none  of  his; 
It  was  Alenpon,  that  enjoy'd  my  love. 

York.  Alen9on,  that  notorious  Machiavel ! 
It  dies,  an  if  it  had  a  thousand  lives. 

Puc.  0  !  give  me  leave ;  I  have  deluded  you  . 
T  was  neither  Charles,  nor  yet  the  duke  I  nam'd, 
But  Reignier,  king  of  Naples,  that  prevailed. 

War.  A  married  man :  that 's  most  intolerable. 

York.  Why,  here 's  a  girl !  I  think  she  knows  not 
well. 
There  were  so  many,  whom  she  may  accuse. 

War.  It-s  sign  she  hath  been  liberal  and  free. 

York.  And  yet,  forsooth,  she  is  a  virgin  pure.— 
Stmmpet,  thy  words  condemn  thy  brat,  and  thee : 
Use  no  entreaty,  for  it  is  in  vain. 

Puc.  Then  lead  me  hence : — ^with  whom  I  leave  ray 
curse. 
May  never  glorious  sun  reflect  his  beams 
Upon  the  country  where  you  make  abode  ; 
But  darkness  and  the  gloomy  shade  of  death 
Environ  you.  till  mischief,  and  despair 
Drive  you  to  break  your  necks,  or  hang  yourselves  ! 

[Exit,  guarded 

York.  Break  thou  in  pieces,  and  consume  to  ashes, 
Thou  foul  accursed  minister  of  hell ! 

Enter  Cardinal  Beaufort,  attended. 

Car.  Lord  regent,  I  do  greet  your  excellence 
With  letters  of  commission  from  the  king.  ^ 

For  know,  my  lords,  the  states  of  Christendom, 
Mov'd  with  remorse  of  these  outrageous  broils, 
Have  earnestly  implor'd  a  general  peace 
Betwixt  our  nation  and  the  aspiring  French  ; 
And  here  at  hand  the  Dauphin,  and  his  train, 
Approacheth  to  confer  about  some  matter. 

York.  Is  all  our  travail  tura'd  to  this  effect? 
After  the  slaughter  of  so  many  peers. 
So  many  captains,  gentlemen,  and  soldiers. 
That  in  this  quarrel  have  been  overthrown. 
And  sold  their  bodies  for  their  country's  benefit, 
Shall  we  at  last  conclude  effeminate  peace  ? 
Have  we  not  lost  most  part  of  all  the  towns, 
By  treason,  falsehood,  and  by  treachery. 
Our  great  progenitors  had  conquered  ? — 
0,  Warwick,  Warwick  !  I  foresee  with  grief 
The  utter  loss  of  all  the  realm  of  Franco. 

War.  Be  patient.  York  !  if  we  conclude  a  peace. 
It  shall  be  with  such  strict  and  severe  covenants, 
As  little  shall  the  Frenchmen  gain  thereby. 

Enter  Charlxs,  attended;  Alen^on,  Basfard^ 
Reignicr,  and  others. 

Char.  Since,  lords  of  England,  it  is  thus  agreed, 
That  peaceful  truce  shall  be  proclaimed  in  France, 
We  come  to  be  informed  by  yourselves 
What  the  conditions  of  that  league  must  be. 

York.  Speak,  Winchester ;  for  boiling  choler  chokes 
The  hollow  passage  of  my  prisoned'  voice. 
By  sight  of  these  our  baleful  enemies. 

Win.  Charles,  and  the  rest,  it  is  enacted  thus  :-* 
That,  in  regard  King  Henry  gives  consent. 
Of  mere  compassion,  and  of  lenity.^ 
To  ease  your  country  of  distressful  war. 
And  suffer  you  to  breathe  in  fruitful  peace, 
You  shall  become  true  liegeman  to  his  crown. 
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And,  Charles,  upon  condition  thon  wilt  swoar 
To  pay  him  tribute,  and  submit  thyself, 
Thou  shalt  be  placed  as  viceroy  under  him^ 
And  still  enjoy  thy  regal  dignity. 

Alen.  Must  he  be  then  as  shadow  of  himself? 
Adorn  his  temples  with  a  coronet. 
And  yet,  in  substance  and  authoritr, 
Retain  but  privilege  of  a  private  man  ? 
This  proffer  is  absurd  and  reasonless. 

Char.  'T  is  known,  already  that  I  am  possessed 
With  more  than  half  the  Gallian  territories, 
And  therein  roverenc'd  for  their  lawful  king : 
Shall  I,  for  lucre  of  the  rest  unvanquish'd, 
Detract  so  much  from  that  prerogative, 
As  to  be  callM  but  viceroy  of  the  whole  ? 
No,  lord  ambassador ;  I  '11  rather  keep 
That  which  I  have,  than,  coveting  for  more, 
Be  cast  from  possibility  of  all. 

York.  Insulting  Charles !  hast  thou  by  secret  means 
Used  intercession  to  obtain  a  league, 
And  now  the  matter  grows  to  compromise, 
Stand'st  thou  aloof  upon  comparisons  ? 
Either  accept  the  title  thou  usurp'st, 
Of  benefit  prooeedins  from  our  king, 
And  not  of  any  challenge  of  desert, 
Or  we  will  plague  thee  with  inceroaiit  wars. 

Reig.  My  lord,  you  do  not  well  in  obstinacy 
To  cavil  in  the  course  of  this  contract : 
If  once  it  be  neglected,  ten  to  one. 
We  shall  not  find  like  opportunity. 

Alen.  To  *ay  the  truth,  it  is  your  policy 

[Aside  to  Chablks. 
To  save  your  subjects  from  such  massacre, 
And  ruthless  slaughters  as  are  daily  seen 
Bt  our  proceeding  in  hostility ; 
And,  therefore  take  this  compact  of  a  truce. 
Although  you  break  it  when  your  pleasure  serves. 

War.  How  say'st  thou,  Charles  ?  shall  our  condition 
stand? 

Char.  It  shall ;  only  reservM,  you  claim  no  interest 
In  any  of  our  towns  of  garrison. 

York.  Then  swear  allegiance  to  his  majesty; 
As  thou  art  knight,  never  to  disobey. 
Nor  be  rebellions  to  the  crown  of  England, 
Thou,  nor  thy  nobles,  to  the  crown  of  England. — 

[Charles,  and  his  Nobles,  give  tokens  of  fealty. 
So ;  now  dismiss  your  army  when  ye  please : 
Hang  up  your  ensigns,  let  your  drums  be  still, 
For  here  we  interchange*  a  solemn  peace.        [Extwnt. 

SCENE  v.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enier  King  Hknrt,  in  conference  with  Suffolk  ; 
Gloster  and  Exeter  following, 

K.  Hen.  Your  wondrous  rare  description,  noble  earl. 
Of  beauteous  Margaret  hath  astonished  me : 
Her  virtues,  graced  with  external  gifts. 
Do  breed  love's  settled  passions  in  my  heart  ; 
And  like  as  rigour  of  tempestuous  gusts 
Provokes  the  mightiest  hulk  against  the  tide, 
So  am  I  driven  by  breath  of  her  renown, 
Either  to  suffer  shipwreck,  or  arrive 
Where  [  may  have  fruition  of  her  love. 

Stif  Tush  !  my  good  lord,  this  superficial  tale 
Is  but  a  preface  of  her  worthy  praise : 
The  chief  perfections  of  that  lovely  dame, 
(Had  I  sufllcient  skill  to  utter  them) 
Would  make  a  volume  of  enticing  lines. 
Able  to  ravish  any  dull  conceit. 
And,  which  is  more,  she  is  not  so  divine, 

1  tatactaia :  in  f.  •. 


So  full  replete  wiih  choice  of  all  delights, 
But  with  as  humble  lowliness  of  mind, 
She  is  content  to  be  at  your  command  ; 
Command,  I  mean,  of  virtuous  chaste  interna, 
To  love  and  honour  Henry  as  her  lord. 

K.  Hen.  And  otherwise  will  Henry  ne'er  presnma 
Therefore,  my  lord  protector,  give  consent, 
That  Margaret  may  be  England's  royal  queen. 

Glo.  So  should  I  give  consent  to  flatter  sin. 
You  know,  my  lord,  your  highness  is  betroth'd 
Unto  another  lady  of  esteem ; 
How  shall  we,  then,  dispense  with  that  eontraei^ 
And  not  deface  your  honour  with  reproach  ? 

Suf  As  doth  a  ruler  with  unlawful  oatlui : 
Or  one  that  at  a  triumph  having  vow'd 
To  try  his  strength,  forsaketh  yet  the  lists 
By  reason  of  his  adversary's  odds. 
A  poor  earl's  daughter  is  unequal  odds, 
And  therefore  may  be  broke  without  ofience. 

Glo.  Why,  what,  I  pray,  is  Margaret,  moretkan  tk 
Her  father  is  no  better  than  an  earl. 
Although  in  glorious  titles  he  excel  ? 

Suf.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  her  father  is  a  king. 
The  king  of  Naples  and  Jerusalem ; 
And  of  such  great  authority  in  France, 
As  his  alliance  will  confirm  our  peace, 
And  keep  the  Frenchmen  in  allegiance. 

Glo.  And  so  the  earl  of  Armagnao  may  do, 
Because  he  is  near  kinsman  unto  Charles. 

Exe.  Beside,  his  wealth  doth  warrant  a  libera]  do«1 
Where  Reignier  sooner  will  receive,  than  give. 

Suf  A  dower,  my  lords !  disgrace  not  so  your  ki| 
That  he  should  be  so  abject,  base,  and  poor. 
To  choose  for  wealth,  and  not  for  perfect  lora. 
Henry  is  able  to  enrich  his  queen. 
And  not  to  seek  a  queen  to  make  him  rich. 
So  worthless  peasants  bargain  for  their  wives, 
As  market-men  for  oxen,  sheep,  or  horse. 
Marriage  is  a  matter  of  more  worth, 
Than  to  be  dealt  in  by  attorneyship :  I 

Not  whom  we  will,  but  whom  his  grace  affecta, 
Must  be  companion  of  his  nuptial  bed ; 
And  therefore,  lords,  since  he  affects  her  maat^ 
The  most  of  all  these  reasons  bindeth  na. 
In  our  opinions  she  should  be  preferr'd. 
For  what  is  wedlock  forced  but  a  hell,  | 

An  age  of  discord  and  continual  strife  ? 
Whereas  the  contrary  bringeth  bliss,  I 

And  is  a  pattern  of  celestial  peace. 
Whom  should  we  match  with  Henry,  being  a  kiB§ 
But  Margaret,  that  is  daughter  to  a  king  ? 
Her  peerless  fes'ure,  joined  with  her  birth,  , 

Approves  her  fit  for  none  but  for  a  king  : 
Her  valiant  courage,  and  undaunted  spirit, 
(More  than  in  women  commonly  is  seen) 
Will  answer  our  hope  in  issue  of  a  king  ; 
For  Henry,  son  unto  a  conqueror. 
Is  likely  to  beget  more  conqueron, 
If  with  a  lady  of  so  high  resolve, 
As  is  fair  Margaret,  he  be  link'd  in  love.  i 

Then  yield,  my  lords  ;  and  here  conclude  with  mij 
That  Margaret  shall  be  queen,  and  none  but  she^ 

K.  Hen.  Whether  it  be  through  foree  of  your  n| 
,  My  noble  lord  of  Suffolk,  or  for  that 
*  My  tender  youth  wss  never  yet  attaint 
With  any  passion  of  inflaming  love, 
I  cannot  tell ;  but  this  I  am  assured, 
I  feel  such  sharp  dissension  in  my  breast, 
,  Such  fierce  alarums  both  of  hope  and  fear,  j 
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Ai  I  am  sick  with  working  of  my  thoaghti. 

Take,  therefore,  shipping;  port,  my  lord,  to  France; 

Agree  to  any  oovenanta,  and  procure 

Thttt  lady  Margaret  do  vouchsafe  to  come 

To  crcas  the  aeas  to  Elngland,  and  be  crown'd 

King  Henry's  faithful  and  anointed  queen. 

for  your  expenses  and  sufficient  charge, 

Among  the  people  gather  up  a  tenth. 

Be  gone,  I  say  ;  for  till  you  do  return, 

I  rest  perplexed  with  a  thousand  cares.—- 

And  you,  good  ancle,  hanish  all  offence : 

If  you  do  eensore  me  by  what  you  wei» 


Not  what  you  are,  I  know  it  will  excuse 

This  sudden  execution  of  my  will. 

And  so  oonduct  me,  where  from  company 

I  may  revolTc  and  ruminate  my  grief.  [Exii 

Glo,  Aj,  grief,  I  fear  me,  both  at  first  and  last. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Exxtkr. 

8uf,  Thus  Suffolk  hfith  prevail'd ;  and  thus  he  goei, 
As  did  the  youthful  Paris  once  to  Greece, 
With  hope  to  find  the  like  event  in  love, 
But  prosper  better  than  the  Trojan  did. 
Margaret  shall  now  be  'jueen,  and  rule  the  king : 
^  1  will  rule  both  her,  the  king,  and  realm.    [E'tU, 
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Kino  Henry  the  Sixth. 
Humphrey,  Duke  or  Gloster,  his  Uncle. 
Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 
Richard  Plantagenet.  Duke  of  York. 
Edward  and  Richard,  his  Sons. 
Duke  of  Somerset.  "j 

Duke  of  Suffolk,  of  the  King's 

Duke  of  Buckingham,  '     Party. 

Lord  Clifford,  and  his  Son.  J 
Earl  of  Salisbury,  )    r  xu    v    i  r«    *• 
Earl  of  Warwick,  P^  *'"*'  ^'^  ^'^''"'- 
Lord  Scales,  Governor  of   the    Tower.    Lord 
Say.    Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  his  Bro- 
ther.   Sir  John  Stanley, 


A  Sea-captain,  Master  and  Master's  Mate. 
Two  Gcntioraen,  Prisoners  with  Suffolk.  Vicl 
Hume  and  Southwell,  Priests. 
BoLiNG BROKE,  a  Conjurer.  A  Spirit  ra«.<'ed  by  him. 
Thomas    Horner,    an    Amioarer.    Petkr,  bis 

Man. 
Clerk  of  Chatham.     Mayor  of  St.  Albans. 
Simpcox,  an  Impostor.     Two  Murderers. 
Jack  Cade. 
George,    John,    Dick,    SMrrH,    the    Wctw, 

Michael,  &c.,  Cade's  Followers. 
Alexander  [den,  a  Kentish  Gentleman. 
Margaret,  Queen  to  King  Henry. 
Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
Margery  Jour  da  in,  a  Witch.     Wife  to  Simpcol 


Walter  Whitmore. 

L(»rd8,  Ladiei,  and  Attendants;  Herald;  Petitioners,  Aldermen,  a  Beadle,  Sheriff,  and  Officers;  Citizeoi 
Prentices,  Falconers,  Guards,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  &o. 

SCENE,  in  yarioufl  Parts  of  England. 


ACT    1. 


SCENE  L— London.    A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish  of  Trvmpets :  then  Hautboys.  Enter^  on  one 
sidey  King  Henry,  Duke  of  Gloster,  Salisbury, 
Warwick,  and  Cardinal  Beaufort;  on  the  other ^ 
Queen  Margaret,  led  in  by  Suffolk;  York,  So- 
merset, Buckingham,  and  (Ahers  following, 
Suf,  As  by  your  high  imperial  majesty 

I  had  in  charge  at  my  depart  for  France, 

As  procurator  to  your  excellence. 

To  marry  princess  Margaret  for  your  grace ; 

So,  in  the  famous  ancient  city  Tours, 

[n  presence  of  the  kings  t)f  France  and  Sicil, 

The  dukes  of  Orleans,  Calaber,  Bretaigne,  and  Alenpon, 

Seven  earls,  twelve  barons,  and  twenty  reverend  bishops, 

I  have  perform'd  my  ta^k,  and  was  espous'd : 

And  humbly  now  upon  my  bended  knee. 

In  sight  of  England  and  her  lordly  peers, 

Deliver  up  my  title  in  the  queen 

To  your  most  gracious  hands,  that  are  the  substance 

Of  that  great  shadow  I  did  represent ; 

The  happiest  gift  that  ever  marquess  gave, 

The  fairest  queen  that  ever  king  rcceiv'd.' 
K,  Hen.  Suffolk,  arise. — ^Welcome,  queen  Margaret : 

I  can  express  no  kinder  sign  of  love, 

Than  this  kind  kiss.— 0  Lord !  that  lends  me  life, 

Lend  me  a  heart  replete  with  thankfulness ; 

For  thou  hast  given  me,  in  this  beauteous  face, 

A  world  of  earthly  blessings  to  my  soul, 

[f  sympathy  of  love  unite  our  thoughts. 

>  A  oomponad  Bazoa  word,  firand  in  Chaue«r.  «m»  «u  ^Umnut.     t 
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Q.  Mar.  Great  king  of  England,  and  my  grtcion 
/  lord, 

The  mutual  conference  that  my  mind  hath  had 
By  day,  by  night,  waking,  and  in  my  dreams. 
In  courtly  company,  or  at  my  beads. 
With  you  mine  alderlievest'  sovereign, 
Makes  me  the  bolder  to  salute  my  king 
With  ruder  terms,  such  as  my  wit  affords, 
And  over-joy  of  heart  doth  minister. 

K.  Hen,  Her  sight  did  ravish,  out  her  graoo  inope«dL 
Her  words  y-clad  with  wisdom's  majesty, 
Makes  me  from  wondering  fall  to  weeping  joys ' 
Such  is  the  fulness  of  my  heart's  content. 
Lords,  with  one  cheerful  voice  welcome  my  love. 
All.  Long  live  queen  Margaret,  England's  happiiw» 5 
Q.  Mar.  We  thank  you  all.  [/VounsL, 

Suf.  My  lord  protector,  so  it  please  your  giaoe, 
Here  are  the  articles  of  contracted  peace, 
Between  our  sovereign,  and  the  French  king  Charles 
For  eighteen  months,  concluded  by  consent. 

Glo.  [Reads]  "Imprimis:  It  is  agreed  between  thi 
French  king,  Charles,  and  William  de  la  Poole,  vitu^ 
quess  of  Suifolk,  ambassador  for  Henry,  king  of  ¥.m 
land,— that  the  said  Henry  shall  espouse  the  lady  Mar 
garet,  daughter  unto  Reignier  king  of  Naples,  Sicilik^ 
and  Jerusalem,  and  crown  her  queen  of  England  tu 

the  thirtieth  of  May  next  ensuing. ^Item,— That  th« 

duchy  of  Anjou  and  the  county  of  Maine,  shall  be  re- 
leased and  delivered  to  the  king  her  father."— [P««*- 

Not  ia  f.  a. 
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K.  Hen,  Uncle,  bow  now  ? 

Glo.  Pardon  me,  graoious  lord ; 

Some  sudden  ({ualm  hath  strnok  me  at  the  heart, 
4Dd  dimm'd  mine  eyes,  that  I  can  read  no  farther. 

K.  Hen.  Uncle  of  Winchester,  I  pray,  read  on. 

Cor.  [Reads. ^]  "  Item :  It  is  farther  agreed  between 
tliem,— ^at  the  duchies  of  Anjou  and  Maine  shall  be 
released  and  delivered  over  to  the  king  her  father; 
mmd  she  sent  over  of  the  king  of  England's  own  proper 
cost  and  charges,  without  having  any  dowry." 

K,  Ken.  They  please  us  well. — Lord  marques^,  kneel 
thee  down  : 
We  here  create  thee  the  first  duke  of  Suffolk, 
And  girt  thee  with  the  sword. — Cousin  of  York, 
We  here  dif«charge  your  grace  from  being  regent 
r  the  parts  of  France,  till  term  of  eighteen  months 
Be  full  expir'd. — ^Thanks,  uncle  Winchester, 
Gloster,  York,  Buckingham,  Somerset, 
Salisbury,  and  Warwick; 
We  thank  yon  all  for  this  great  favour  done, 
In  entertainment  to  my  princely  queen. 
Come,  let  us  in ;  and  with  all  Fpeed  provide 
To  see  her  coronation  be  performed. 

[Exeunt  King^  Queen,  and  Suffolk. 

Gh.  Brave  peers  of  England,  pillars  of  the  state, 
To  you  duke  Humphrey  must  unload  his  grief, 
Your  grief,  the  common  grief  of  all  the  land. 
What !  did  my  brother  Henry  spend  his  youth, 
Hia  valour,  coin,  and  people,  in  the  wars  ? 
Did  he  so  often  lodge  in  open  field. 
In  winter's  cold,  and  summer's  parching  heat, 
To  conquer  France,  his  true  inheritance  ? 
And  did  my  brother  Bedford  toil  his  wits, 
To  keep  by  policy  what  Henry  got? 
Have  you  yourselves.  Somerset,  Buckingham, 
Brave  York,  Salisbury,  and  victorious  Warwick, 
Rooeiv'd  deep  scars  in  France  and  Normandy? 
Or  hath  mine  uncle  Beaufort,  and  myself. 
With  all  the  learned  council  of  the  realm 
Studied  so  long,  sat  in  the  council-house 
Early  and  late,  debating  to  and  fro 
How  France  and  Frenchmen  might  be  kept  in  awe  ? 
And  hath  his  highness  in  his  infancy 
B  "cn*  crowned  in  Paris,  in  despite  of  foes  ? 
And  fhall  these  labours,  and  these  honours  die? 
Shall  Henry's  conquest,  Bedford's  vigilance. 
Your  deeds  of  war,  and  all  our  counsel,  die  ? 
O  peers  of  England  !  shameful  is  this  league : 
Fatal  this  marriage';  cancelling  your  fame. 
Blotting  your  names  from  books  of  memory. 
Hazing  the  characters  of  your  renown, 
Defacing  monuments  of  conquer'd  France, 
Undoing  all,  as  all  had  never  been. 

Car.  Nephew,  what  means  this  passionate  discourse? 
This  peroration  with  such  circumstance? 
For  France,  H  is  ours ;  and  we  will  keep  it  still. 

Glo.  Ay,  uncle,  we  will  keep  it,  if  we  can ; 
But  now  it  is  impofsible  we  should. 
SoflTolk,  the  new-made  duke  that  rules  the  roast. 
Hath  given  the  duchies  of  Anjou,  and  Maine, 
Uuio  the  poor  kin«r  Reignier,  whose  large  style 
Agrees  not  with  the  leanness  of  his  purse. 

Sal.  Now,  by  the  death  of  him  that  died  for  all. 
These  counties  were  the  keys  of  Normandy. — 
But  wherefore  weeps  Warwick,  my  valiant  son  ? 

War.  For  grief,  that  they  are  past  recovery ; 
For,  were  there  hope  to  conquer  them  again. 
My  aword  shonld  shed  hot  blood,  mine  eyes  no  tears. 
AAJou  and  Maine !  myself  did  win  them  both ; 


Those  provinces  these  arms  of  mine  did  conquer : 
And  are  the  cities  that  1  got  with  wounds, 
Deliver'd  up  again  with  peaceful  words  ? 
Mort  Dieu  I 

York.  For  Suffolk's  duke,  may  he  be  suflboata 
That  dims  the  honour  of  this  warlike  isle ! 
France  should  have  torn  and  rent  my  very  heart, 
Before  I  would  have  yielded  to  this  league. 
I  never  read  but  England's  kings  have  had 
Large  sums  of  gold,  and  dowries,  with  their  wives; 
And  our  king  Henry  gives  away  his  own. 
To  match  with  her  that  brings  no  vantages. 

Glo.  A  proper  jest,  and  never  heard  before. 
That  Suffolk  should  demand  a  whole  fil^eenth. 
For  costs  and  charges  in  transporting  her  ! 
She  should  havestayd  in  France,  and  starWd  in  France, 
Before 

Car.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  now  yon  grow  too  hot. 
It  was  the  pleasure  of  my  lord  the  king. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Winchester,  I  know  your  mind : 
'T  is  not  my  speeches  that  you  do  mislike, 
But 't  is  my  presence  that  doth  trouble  ye. 
Rancour  will  out :  proud  prelate,  in  thy  face 
I  see  thy  fury.    If  I  longer  stay, 
We  shall  begin  our  ancient  bickerings. — 
Lordings,  farewell ;  and  say,  when  I  am  gone, 
I  prophesied,  France  will  be  lost  ere  long.  [ExU, 

Car.  So,  there  goes  our  protector  in  a  rage. 
'T  is  known  to  you  he  is  mine  enemy ; 
Nay,  more,  an  enemy  unto  you  aP, 
And  no  great  friend,  I  fear  me,  to  the  king. 
Consider,  lords,  he  is  the  next  of  blood. 
And  heir  apparent  to  the  English  crown  : 
Had  Henry  got  an  empire  by  his  marriage, 
And  all  the  wealthy  kingdoms  of  the  west, 
There 's  reason  he  should  be  displeas'd  at  it. 
Look  to  it,  lords :  let  not  his  smoothing  words 
Bewitch  your  hearts ;  be  wise,  and  circumspect. 
What  though  the  common  people  favour  him 
Calling  him  ^^  Humphrey  the  good  Duke  of  Gloster;" 
Clapping  their  hands,  and  crying  with  loud  voioe-^ 
^^  Jesu  maintain  your  royal  excellence !" 
With — "  Crod  preserve  the  good  duke  Humphrey !" 
I  fear  me,  lords,  for  all  this  flattering  gloss, 
He  will  be  found  a  dangerous  protector. 

Buck.  Why  should  he,  then,  protect  our  sovereign, 
He  being  of  age  to  govern  of  himself?— 
Cousin  of  Somerset,  join  you  with  me, 
And  all  together,  with  the  duke  of  Suffolk, 
We  '11  quickly  hoise  duke  Humphrey  from  his  seat. 

Car.  This  weighty  business  will  not  brook  delay ; 
I  '11  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk  presently.  [Exit 

Som.  Cousin  of  Buckingham,  though  Humphrey's 
pride. 
And  greatness  of  his  place  be  grief  to  us. 
Yet  let  us  watch  the  haughty  cardinal. 
His  insolence  is  more  intolerable 
Than  all  the  princes  in  the  land  beside  : 
If  Gloster  be  displac'd,  he  '11  be  protector. 

Buck.  Or  thou,  or  I,  Somerset,  will  be  protector. 
Despite  duke  Humphrey,  or  the  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  Buckingham  and  Somxrsvi. 

Sal,  Pride  went  before,  ambition  follows  him. 
While  these  do  labour  for  their  own  preferment. 
Behoves  it  us  to  labour  for  the  realm. 
I  never  saw  but  Humphrey,  duke  of  Gloster, 
Did  bear  him  like  a  noble  gentleman. 
Oft  have  I  seen  the  haughty  cardinal. 
More  like  a  soldier,  than  a  man  o'  the  churoh, 


'  K«f  ui  I.  •.     •  This  word  ia  not  in  tht  folio,— ia  added  hj  tho  MS.  imendfttor,  lblio«  1039. 
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And  Humphrey  with  the  peen  be  fall'n  at  jan : 

Then  will  I  raise  aloft  the  milk-white  roee, 

With  whose  sweet  smell  the  air  shall  be  perfam'd, 

And  in  my  standard  bear  the  arms  of  York, 

To  grapple  with  the  house  of  Laneaster ; 

And,  force  perforce,  I  '11  make  him  yield  the  crown, 

Whose  bookish  rule  hath  puU'd  fair  England  down. 

SCENE  II. — ^The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Duke  al 
Glostsr's  House. 
Enter  Glostkr  and  the  Duchess. 

Duch,  Why  droops  my  lord,  like  over-ripen'd  ooci| 
Hanging  the  head  at  Ceres'  plenteous  load  ? 
Why  doth  the  great  duke  Humphrey  knit  hia  browi^ 
As  frowning  at  the  favours  of  the  world  ? 
Why  are  thine  eyes  fix'd  to  the  sullen  earth, 
Gazing  on  that  which  seems  to  dim  thy  sight  ? 
What  seest  thou  there  ?  king  Henry's  diadem,  I 

Enchas'd  with  all  the  honours  of  the  world? 
If  so,  gaze  on,  and  grovel  on  thy  face. 
Until  thy  head  be  circled  with  the  same. 
Put  forth  thy  hand;  reach  at  the  glorious  gold. —     i 
What,  is 't  too  short  ?  I  '11  lengthen  it  with  mine; 
And  having  both  together  heaVd  it  up, 
We  '11  both  together  lift  our  heads  to  hearen. 
And  never  more  abase  our  sight  so  low, 
As  to  vouchsafe  one  glance  unto  the  ground. 

Glo.  O  Nell !  sweet  Nell,  if  thou  dost  love  thy  hi 
Banish  the  canker  of  ambitious  thoughts  ; 
And  may  that  thought,  when  I  imagine  ill 
Against  my  king  and  nephew,  virtuous  Henry, 
Be  my  last  breathing  in  this  mortal  world. 
My  troublous  dream  this  night  doth  make  me  sad. 

Dueh.  What  dream'd  my  lord?  tell  me,  and  I| 
requite  it 
With  sweet  rehearsal  of  my  morning's  dream. 

Glo.  Methought,  this  staff,  mine  office-badge  in  i 
Was  broke  in  twain :  by  whom,  I  have  forgot, 
But,  as  I  think,  't  was  by  the  cardinal; 
And  on  the  pieces  of  the  broken  wand 
Were  plac'd  the  heads  of  Edmond  duke  of  Somerset, 
And  William  de  la  Poole,  first  duke  of  SnfTolk. 
This  was  my  dream :  what  it  doth  bode  God  knowa. 

Duch.  Tut !  this  was  nothing  but  an  argument, 
That  he  that  breaks  a  stick  of  Gloster's  grove 
Shall  lose  his  head  for  his  presumption. 
But  list  to  me,  my  Humphrey  !  my  sweet  duke : 
Methoi:fght,  I  sat  in  seat  of  majesty. 
In  the  cathedral  church  of  Westminster,  I 

And  in  that  chair  where  kings  and  queens  were  eroym 
Where  Henry,  and  dame  Margaret,  kneel'd  to  me, 
And  on  my  head  did  set  the  diadem. 

Glo.  Nay,  Eleanor,  then  must  I  chide  outright. 
Presumptuous  dame  ?  ill-nurtur'd  Eleanor ! 
Art  thou  not  second  woman  in  the  realm, 
And  the  protector's  wife,  belov'd  of  him  ? 
Hast  thou  not  worldly  pleasure  at  command. 
Above  the  reach  or  compass  of  thy  thought  ? 
And  wilt  thou  still  be  hammering  treachery, 
To  tumble  down  thy  husband,  and  thyself, 
From  top  of  honour  to  disgrace's  feet  ? 
Away  from  me,  and  let  me  hear  no  more. 

Duch.  What,  what,  my  lord  !  are  you  so  chol^ri^ 
With  Eleanor,  for  telling  but  her  dream  ? 
Next  time  I  '11  keep  my  dreams  unto  myself 
And  not  be  check'd. 

Glo.  Nay,  be  not  angry;  I  am  pleas'd  again. 

1  haplMn :  in  f.  t.     >  Meltacvr,  prince  of  Calydon,  died  in  gr—t  tomwnti,  trlitn  kU  mothtr,  AlthM,  tknw  into  tkt  Uam  fhm  tw^ 
upon  tnt  praMn'ation  of  whiob  hit  lift  d9ftmd/td.-^SMighi, 


As  stout,  and  proud,  as  he  were  lord  of  all, 

Swear  like  a  ruffian,  and  demean  himself 

Unlike  the  ruler  of  a  common-weal.— 

Warwick,  my  son.  the  comfort  of  my  age, 

Thy  deeds,  thy  plainness,  and  thy  house-keeping, 

Have  won  the  greatest  favour  of  the  commons, 

Excepting  none  but  good  duke  Humphrey :— 

And,  brother  York,  thy  acts  in  Ireland, 

In  bringing  them  to  civil  discipline ; 

Thy  late  exploits,  done  in  the  heart  of  France, 

When  thou  wert  regent  for  our  sovereign, 

Have  made  thee  feaHd,  and  honour'd  of  the  people.— 

Join  we  together,  for  the  public  good, 

In  what  we  can  to  bridle  and  suppress 

The  pride  of  Suffolk,  and  the  cardinal, 

With  Somerset's  and  Buckingham's  ambition ; 

And,  as  we  may,  cherish  duke  Humphrey's  deeds, 

While  they  do  tend  to  profit  of  the  land. 

War.  So  God  help  Warwick,  as  he  loves  the  land, 
^d  common  profit  of  his  country. 

York.  And  so  says  York,  for  he  hath  greatest  cause. 

Sal.  Then  let 's  make  haste  away,  and  look  unto  the 
main. 

War.  Unto  the  main?  O  father  !  Maine  is  lost ; 
That  Maine,  which  by  main  force  did  Warwick  win, 
And  would  have  kept  so  long  as  breath  did  last. 
Main  chance,  father,  you  meant ;  but  I  meant  Maine, 
Which  I  will  win  from  France,  or  else  be  slain. 

[ExewU  Warwick  and  Salisbury. 

York.  Anjou  and  Maine  are  given  to  the  French; 
Paris  is  lost ;  the  state  of  Normandy 
Stands  on  a  tickle  point  now  they  are  gone. 
Suffolk  concluded  on  the  articles, 
The  peers  agreed,  and  Henry  was  well  pleas'd, 
To  change  two  dukedoms  for  a  duke's  fair  daughter. 
I  cannot  blame  them  all :  what  is 't  to  them  ? 
^  is  thine  they  give  away,  and  not  their  own. 
Pirates  may  make  cheap  pennyworths  of  their  pillage, 
And  purchaae  friends,  and  give  to  courtezans, 
Still  revelling,  like  lords,  till  all  be  gone ; 
While  as  the  silly  owner  of  the  goods 
Weeps  over  them,  and  wrings  his  helpless*  hands, 
And  shakes  his  head,  and  trembling  stands  aloof. 
While  all  iswharM,  and  all  is  borne  away. 
Ready  to  starve,  and  dare  not  touch  his  own : 
So  York  must  sit,  and  fret,  and  bite  his  tongue. 
While  his  own  lands  are  bargain'd  for,  and  sold. 
Methinks,  the  realms  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
Bear  that  proportion  to  my  fiesh  and  blood. 
As  did  the  fatal  brand  .\lthea  bum'd 
Unto  the  prince's  heart  of  Calydon.' 
Anjo*^  and  Maine,  both  given  unto  the  French  ! 
Cold  news  for  me,  for  I  had  hope  of  France, 
Even  as  I  have  of  fertile  England's  soil. 
A  day  will  come  when  York  shall  claim  his  own ; 
And  therefore  I  will  take  the  Nevils'  parts. 
And  make  a  show  of  love  to  proud  duke  Humphrey, 
And  when  I  spy  advantage,  claim  the  orown, 
For  that 's  the  golden  mark  I  seek  to  hit. 
Nor  shall  proud  Lancaster  usurp  my  right. 
Nor  hold  the  sceptre  in  his  childish  fist. 
Nor  wear  the  diadem  upon  his  head. 
Whose  church-like  humours  fit  not  for  a  crown. 
Then,  York,  be  still  awhile,  till  time  do  serve : 
Watch  thou,  and  wake,  when  others  be  asleep, 
To  pry  into  the  secrets  of  the  state. 
Till  Henry,  surfeiting  in  joys  of  love, 
With  his  new  bride,  and  England's  dear-bought  queen, 
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Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess,  My  lord  protector,  't  is  his  highnase'  pl< 
Yoa  do  prepare  to  ride  unto  St.  Albans, 
Wkereas  the  king  and  queen  do  mean  to  hawk. 
Gb.  I  go. — Come,  Nell ;  thou  wilt  ride  with  us? 
Dfuh.  Yes,  my  good  lord,  I  '11  follow  presently. 

[Exetmt  Gloster  and  Messenger. 
Follow  I  must ;  I  cannot  go  before, 
While  Gloster  bears  this  base  and  humble  mind. 
Were  I  a  man,  a  duke,  and  next  of  blood, 
I  Tould  remove  these  tedious  stumbling-blocks, 
And  smooth  my  way  upon  their  headless  necks : 
And,  being  a  woman^  I  will  not  be  slack 
To  play  my  part  in  fortune's  pageant. — 
Where  are  you  there  ?    Sir  John  !^  nay,  fear  not,  man, 
We  are  alone  ;  here's  none  but  thou,  and  I. 
Enter  Hums. 
Hvme,  Jesus  preserve  your  royal  majesty ! 
Ihch.  What  say'st  thou  ?  majesty !  I  am  but  grace. 
Hume.  But,  by  the  graoe  of  God,  and  Hume's  advice, 
Tour  grace's  title  shall  be  multiplied. 
Ikuk.  What  say'st  thou,  man?  hast  thou  as  yet 
oonferr'd 
With  Margery  Jourdain,  the  cunning  witch 
And  Roger  Bolingbroke.  the  conjurer, 
And  will  they  undertake  to  do  me  good  ? 

Hume.  This   they  have  promised, — ^to  show  your 
A  spirit  rais'd  from  depth  of  under  ground,     [highness 
That  shall  make  answer  to  such  questions, 
Ab  by  jour  grace  shall  be  propounded  him. 

Duck.  It  is  enough :  I  '11  think  upon  the  questions. 
When  from  St.  Albans  we  do  make  return. 
We'll  see  these  things  effected  to  the  full. 
Here,  Hume,  take  this  reward :  make  merry,  man, 
With  thy  confederates  in  this  weighty  cause. 

[Exit  Duchess. 
Hume.  Hume  must  make  merry  with  the  duchess' 
gold, 
Many,  and  shall.     But  how  now.  Sir  John  Hume ! 
Seal  up  your  lips,  and  give  no  words  but  mum : 
The  boyiness  asketh  silent  secrecy. 
Dame  Eleanor  gives  gold  to  bring  the  witch : 
Gold  cannot  come  amiss,  were  she  a  devil. 
Yet  have  I  gold  flies  from  another  coast : 
I  dare  not  say,  from  the  rich  cardinal. 
And  from  the  great  and  new  made  duke  of  Suffolk ; 
Yet  I  do  find  it  so :  for,  to  be  plain, 
They,  knowing  dame  Eleanor's  aspiring  humour, 
Have  hired  me  to  undermine  the  duchess. 
And  buz  these  conjurations  in  her  brain. 
They  say.  a  crafty  knave  does  need  no  broker ; 
Yet  am  I  Suffolk's,  and  the  cardinal's  broker. 
Hume,  if  you  take  not  heed,  you  shall  go  near 
To  call  them  both  a  pair  of  crafty  knaves. 
Well,  so  it  stands :  and  thus,  I  fear,  at  last, 
Hume's  knavery  will  be  the  duchess'  wreck, 
And  her  attainture  will  be  Humphrey's  fall. 
Sort*  how  it  will,  I  shall  have  gold  for  all.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Ertter  Petxr,  and  others,  vnth  Petitions. 

1  Pet,  My  masters,  let 's  stand  close :  my  lord  pro- 
tector will  come  this  way  by  and  by,  and  then  we  may 
deliver  our  supplications  in  sequel*. 

2  Pet,  Marry,  the  lord  protect  him,  for  he 's  a  good 
man.     Jesn  bless  him  ! 

Enter  Suffolk  and  Queen  Makoarct. 
1  Pel.  Here  'a  comes,  methinks,  and  the  queen  with 
him      I  '11  be  the  first,  sure. 
*  A  iiwmti  **  Bar  J«hB"  m  a  priMt.     >  H^ppm,     *  in  tht  qniU 


2  Pet.  Gome  back,  fool !  this  is  the  doke  of  Suffolk, 
and  not  my  lord  protector. 

Suf,  How  now,  fellow !  wouldst  any  thing  with  me? 

1  Pet.  I  pray  my  lord,  pardon  me :  I  took  ye  for  my 
lord  protector. 

Q.  Mar.  "  To  my  lord  protector  !"  are  your  suppli- 
cations to  his  lordship  ?  Let  me  see  them.  \Yhat  is 
thine? 

1  Pet.  Mine  is,  an 't  please  your  grace,  against  John 
Goodman,  my  lord  oaidinal's  man,  for  keepmg  my 
house,  and  lands,  and  wile,  and  all,  from  me. 

Suf.  Thy  wife  too !  that  is  some  vrrong  indeed. — 
What 's  yours  ?— What 's  here  ?  [Reads.]  "  Again^  the 
duke  of  Suffolk,  for  enclosing  the  commons  of  Melford.^' 
— How  now.  sir  knave  ? 

2  Pet.  Alas !  sir,  I  am  but  a  poor  petitioner  of  our 
whole  township. 

Peter.  [Presenting  his  petition!]  Against  my  master, 
Thomas  Homer,  for  saying,  that  the  duke  of  York  wiui 
rightful  heir  to  the  crown. 

Q.  Mar.  What  say'st  thou  ?  Did  the  duke  of  York 
say.  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  crown? 

Peter.  That  my  master  was?  No,  forsooth:  my 
master  said,  that  he  was ;  and  that  the  king  was  an 
usurper. 

Suf.  Who  is  there  ?  [Enter  Sfert«m<*.]— Take  this 
fellow  in,  and  send  for  his  master  with  a  pursuivant 
presently. — ^We  '11  hear  more  of  your  matter  before  the 
king.  [Exeunt  Servants  with  PxTna. 

Q.  Mar.  And  as  for  you,  that  love  to  be  protected 
Under  the  wings  of  our  protector's  graoe. 
Begin  your  suits  anew,  and  sue  to  him.  [  Tears  the  Petition, 
Away,  base  cullions ! — Suffolk,  let  them  go. 

All  Come,  let 's  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Petitioners 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  say,  is  this  the  guise, 
Is  this  the  fashion  in  the  court  of  England  ? 
Is  this  the  government  of  Britain's  isle, 
And  this  the  royalty  of  Albion's  king  ? 
What !  shall  king  Henry  be  a  pupU  still, 
Under  the  surly  Gloster's  governance  ? 
Am  I  a  queen  in  title  and  in  style. 
And  must  be  made  a  subject  to  a  duke  ? 
I  tell  thee,  Poole,  when  in  the  city  Tour* 
Thou  ran'st  a  tilt  in  honour  of  my  love, 
And  stol'st  away  the  ladies'  hearts  of  France, 
I  thought  king  Henry  had  resembled  thee, 
In  courage,  courtship,  and  proportion } 
But  all  his  mind  is  bent  to  holiness. 
To  number  Ave- Marias  on  his  beads: 
His  champions  are  the  prophets  and  apostles ; 
His  weapons,  holy  saws  of  sacred  writ ; 
His  study  is  his  tilt-yard,  and  his  loves 
Are  brazen  images  of  canoniz'd  saints. 
I  would,  the  college  of  the  cardinals 
Would  choose  him  pope,  and  carry  him  to  Rome, 
And  act  the  triple  crown  upon  his  head : 
That  were  a  state  fit  for  his  holiness. 

Suf.  Madam,  be  patient :  as  I  was  cause 
Your  highness  came  to  England,  so  will  I 
In  England  work  your  grace's  full  content. 

Q.  Mar.    Beside  the  haught  protector,  have  wt 
Beaufort, 
The  imperious  churohman ;  Somerset,  Buddnghain, 
And  grumbling  York :  and  not  the  least  of  these, 
But  can  do  more  in  England  than  the  king. 

Snf.  And  he  of  these  that  can  do  most  of  all, 
Cannot  do  more  in  England  than  the  Nevils : 
Salisbury  and  Warwick  are  no  simple  peers. 

Q.  Mar.  Not  all  these  lords  do  vex  me  half  sr  voo^h, 
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kB  that  proud  dame,  the  lord  protector's  wife : 
She  sweeps  it  through  the  court  with  troops  of  ladies, 
More  like  an  empress  than  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 
Strangers  in  court  do  take  her  for  the  queen  : 
She  hears  a  duke's  revenues  on  her  hack, 
And  in  her  heart  she  scorns  our  poverty. 
Shall  I  not  live  to  »»  aveng'd  on  her  ? 
Contemptuous  hase-hom  callat^  as  she  is, 
She  vaunted  'mongst  her  minions  t'  other  day, 
The  very  train  of  her  worst  wearing  gown 
Was  hotter  worth  than  all  my  father's  lands, 
Till  Suffolk  gave  two  dukedoms  for  his  daughter. 

Suf.  Madam,  myself  have  lim'd  a  hush  for  her ; 
And  plac'd  a  quire  of  such  enticing  hirds, 
That  she  will  light  to  listen  to  their  lays, 
And  never  mount  to  trouble  you  again. 
So.  let  her  rest ;  and,  madam,  list  to  me, 
For  I  am  bold  to  counsel  you  in  this. 
Although  we  fancy  not  the  cardinal. 
Yet  must  we  join  with  him,  and  with  the  lords. 
Till  we  have  brought  duke  Humphrey  in  disgrace. 
As  for  the  duke  of  York,  this  late  complaint 
Will  make  but  little  for  his  benefit : 
So,  one  by  one.  we  will  weed  all  the  realm,* 
And  you  yourself  shall  steer  the  happy  helm. 
Enter  King  Henry,  York,  and  Somerset  ;  Duke  and 

Duchess  of  Gloster,  Cardinal  Beaufort,  Bucking- 
ham. Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

K.  Hen,  For  my  part,  noble  lords,  I  care  not  which ; 
Op  Somerset,  or  York,  all 's  one  to  me. 

York.  If  York  have  ill  demean'd  himself  in  France, 
Then  let  him  be  denay'd*  the  regentship. 

Som.  If  Somerset  be  unworthy  of  the  place, 
Let  York  be  regent :  I  will  yield  to  him. 

War.  Whether  your  grace  be  worthy,  yea,  or  no, 
Dispute  not  that  York  is  the  worthier. 

6ar.  Ambitious  Warwick,  let  thy  betters  speak. 

War.  A  cardinal 's  not  my  better  in  the  field. 

Buck.  All  in  this  presence  are  thy  betters,  Warwick. 

War.  Warwick  may  live  to  be  the  best  of  all. 

Sal.  Peace,  son ! — and  show  some  reason,  Buckingham, 
Why  Somerset  should  be  preferr'd  in  this. 

Q.  Mar.  Because  the  king,  forsooth,  will  have  it  so. 

Glo.  Madam,  the  king  is  old  enough  himself 
To  give  his  censure.     These  are  no  women's  matters. 

Q.  Mar.  If  he  be  old  enough,  what  needs  your  grace 
To  be  protector  of  his  excellence  ? 

Glo.  Madam,  I  am  protector  of  the  realm. 
And,  at  his  pleasure,  will  resign  my  place. 

Suf.  Resign  it,  then,  and  leave  thine  insolence. 
Since  thou  wert  king,  (as  who  is  king  but  thou  ?) 
The  commonwealth  hath  daily  run  to  wreck : 
The  Dauphin  hath  prevail'd  beyond  the  seas. 
And  all  the  peers  and  nobles  of  the  realm 
Have  been  as  bondmen  to  thy  sovereignty. 

Car.   The  commons  hast  thou  rack'd;  the  clergy's 
bags 
Are  lank  and  lean  with  thy  extortions. 

Som.  Thy  sumptuous  buildings,  and  thy  wife's  attire, 
Have  cost  a  mass  of  public  treasury. 

Buck.  Thy  cruelty,  in  execution 
Upon  offenders  hath  exceeded  law. 
And  left  thee  to  the  mercy  of  the  law. 

i.  Mar.  Thy  sale  of  ofiices,  and  towns  in  France, 
If  they  were  known,  as  the  suppect  is  great, 
Would  make  thee  quickly  hop  without  thy  head. 

[Exit  Glostrr.     IT^e  ^een  drops  her  Fan 
Give  me  my  lan  :  what,  minion  !  can  you  not  ? 

[Giving  the  Duchess  a  box  on  the  ear. 


I  cry  you  mercy,  madam  :  was  it  you  ? 

Duch.  Was 't  I  ?  yea,  I  it  was,  proud  French-womaji : 
Could  I  come  near  your  beauty  with  my  nails, 
I  'd  set  my  ten  commandments  in  your  face. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  aunt,  be  quiet :  'twas  against  bcr  will. 

Duch.  Against  her  will.  Good  king,  look  to 't  in  time ; 
She  '11  hamper  thee,  and  dandle  thee  like  a  baby. 
Though  in  this  place  most  master  wear  no  breeches 
She  shall  not  strike  dame  Eleanor  unreveng'd.    [A.tide. 

[Exit  Duchess. 

Buck.  Lord  Garainal,  I  will  follow  Eleanor, 
And  listen  after  Humphrey,  how  he  proceeds  : 
She 's  tickled  now ;  her  fume  can  need  no  spurs, 
She  '11  gallop  fast*  enough  to  her  destruction. 

[Exit  Bucking  HAIL 
Re-enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Now,  lords,  my  choler  being  over-blown 
With  walking  once  about  the  quadrangle, 
I  come  to  talk  of  commonwealth  affairs. 
As  for  your  spiteful  false  objections, 
Prove  them,  and  I  lie  open  to  the  law ; 
But  God  in  mercy  to  deal  with  my  soul, 
As  I  in  duty  love  my  king  and  country. 
But  to  the  mattertthat  we  have  in  hand. — 
I  say,  my  sovereign,  York  is  meetest  man 
To  be  your  regent  in  the  realm  of  France. 

Suf.  Before  we  make  election,  give  me  leave 
To  show  some  reason,  of  no  little  force. 
That  York  is  most  unmeet  of  any  man. 

York.  I  '11  tell  thee,  Suffolk,  why  I  am  unmeet. 
First,  for  I  cannot  flatter  thee  in  pride : 
Next,  if  I  be  appointed  for  the  place. 
My  lord  of  Somerset  will  keep  me  there. 
Without  discharge,  money,  or  furniture. 
Till  France  be  won  into  the  Dauphin's  hands. 
Last  time  I  danc'd  attendance  on  his  will, 
Till  Paris  was  besieg'd,  famish'd,  and  lost. 

War.  That  can  I  witness :  and  a  fouler  fact 
Did  never  traitor  in  the  land  commit. 

Suf.  Peace,  headstrong  Warwick  ! 

Vf^ar.  Image  of  pride,  why  should  I  hold  my  peace? 
Enter  Servants  of  Suffolk,  bringing  in  Hornkr  o«J 
Peter. 

Suf.  Because  here  is  a  man  accus'd  of  treason : 
Pray  God,  the  duke  of  York  excuse  himself ! 

York.  Doth  any  one  accuse  York  for  a  traitor  ? 

K.  Hen.  What  mean'st  thou,  Suffolk?  tell  me,  whii 
are  these  ? 

Suf.  Please  it  your  majesty,  this  is  the  roan 
That  doth  accuse  his  master  of  high  treason. 
His  words  were  these  : — that  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
Was  rightful  heir  unto  the  English  crown. 
And  that  your  majesty  was  an  usurper. 

K.  Hen.  Say,  man,  were  these  thy  words  ? 

Hot.  An 't  shall  please  your  majesty,  I  never  said 
nor  thought  any  such  matter.  God  is  my  witness^  I 
am  falsely  accused  by  the  villain. 

Pet.  By  the.«e  ten  bones,  my  lords,  [Holding  up  hu 
hands.]  he  did  speak  them  to  me  in  the  garret  one| 
night,  as  we  were  scouring  my  lord  of  York's  armour.; 

York.  Base  dung-hill  villain,  and  mechanical,  { 

I  '11  have  thy  head  for  this  thy  traitor's  speech. — 
I  do  beseech  your  royal  majesty, 
Let  him  have  all  the  rigour  of  the  law. 

Hor.  Alas  !  my  lord,  hang  me,  if  ever  I  spake  \h» 
words.  My  accuser  is  my  prentice ;  and  when  T  did! 
correct  him  for  his  fault  the  other  day,  he  did  vow 
upon  his  knees  he  would  be  even  with  me.  I  havo 
good  witness  of  this  :  therefore,  I  beseech  your  m^'esty, 


>  A  oonimon  abauve  epithet  applied  to  .women.    •  ve  '11  weed  them  all  at  last :  in  f  •.    •  DenM.    «  far :  ia  £  •.  Pope  abe  reeia  f(Ut 
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i  do  not  cflwt  away  an  honest  man  for  a  villain's  accnsa- 

K.  Hen.  Uncle,  iriiat  shall  we  say  to  this  in  law  ? 

G!o.  This  doom,  my  gracious  lord,  if  I  may  judge. 
let  Somerset  he  regent  o'er  the  French, 
Because  in  York  this  breeds  suspicion ; 
Ai^  let  these  have  a  day  appointed  them 
For  single  combat  in  convenient  place, 
For  he  hath  witneFs  of  his  servant's  malice. 
Th  s  is  the  law,  and  this  duke  Humphrey's  doom. 

Stna.  1  humbly  thank  your  royal  majesty. 

Hor,  And  I  accept  the  combat  willingly. 

Pet,  Alas  !  my  lord,  1  cannot  fight :  for  God- s  sake, 
pity  my  ease  !  the  spite  of  this  man  prevaileth  against 
me.  0,  Lord  have  mercy  upon  me  !  I  shall  never  be 
sbie  to  fisht  a  blow.    0  Lord,  my  heart ! 

Gh.  Sirrah,  or  you  must  fight  or  else  be  hang'd. 

A'.  Hen.  A^vray  with  them  to  prison  ;  and  the  day 
O;  combat  shall  be  the  last  of  the  next  month.—  \ 
Come.  Somerset,  we  '11  see  thee  sent  away.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — ^The  Same.    The  Duke  of  Gloster's 

Garden. 
Enter  Mabgsjeit  Jourdain,  Hume,  Southwell,  and 

BOLINGBROKE. 

Hitme.  Come,  my  masters  :  the  duchess,  I  tell  you, 
expects  performance  of  your  promises. 

B'ling.  Master  Hume,  we  are  therefore  provided. 
Wril  her  ladjTship  behold  and  hear  our  exorcisms  ? 
Hume.  Ay  ;  what  else  ?  fear  you  not  her  courage. 
Boling.  I  have  heard  her  reported  to  be  a  woman  of 
an  mvincible  spirit :  but  it  shall  be  convenient,  roaster 
Hame.  that  you  be  by  her  aloft,  while  we  be  busy 
below  ;  and  so,  I  pray  you,  go  in  God's  name,  and  leave 
<i«.  [£!z>/  Hume.]  Moher  Jonrdaiu,  be  you  prostrate. 
aifd  grovel  on  the  earth : — John  Southwell,  read  youj 
sod  let  OS  to  our  work. 

Enter  Duchess  above. 
Buck.  Well  said,  my  masters,  and  welcome  all.    To 
tfaii  geer  :  the  sooner  the  better. 

Bciing.  Patience,  good  lady ;  wizards  know  their  times. 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  and  silence*  of  the  night, 
Tbe  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 
Tlie  time  w^hen  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl, 
Ajid  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  ope'  their  graves, 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Midam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not :  whom  we  raise, 
We  will  make  fast  within  a  hallow'd  verge. 
[Here  tkey  perform  the  Ceremonies  belonging,  and 
make   tie   Circle  :  Boli>'GBIiok£,  reads.  Conjure, 
te^  ke.      It  thunders  and  lightens  terribly;   then 
the  Spirit  riseth. 
Spir.  Ailsum. 
}L  Jourd,   Asmath ! 
3>*  the  eternal  God,  whose  name  and  power 
fhon  tremblest  at,  answer  that  I  shall  ask ; 
For  till  thou  speak  thou  shalt  not  pass  firom  hence. 
Spir.  A^k  what  thou  wilt. — ^That  I  had  said  and  done ! 
Boling.  First  of  the  king :  what  shall  of  him  become  ? 


Spir.  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  deoose , 
But  himi  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death. 

[As  the  Spirit  speaks,  Soutiiwetx  v:rites  the  answer 

Boling.  What  fates  await  the  duke  of  Suffolk  ? 

^V.  By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end. 

Boling.  What  shall  befall  the  duke  of  Somerset  ? 

Spir.  Let  him  shun  castles  : 
Safer  shall  he  be  on  the  sandy  plains 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand. 
Have  done,  for  more  I  hardly  can  endure, 

Boling.  Descend  to  darkness,  and  the  burning  lake : 
Foul"  fiend,  avoid  ! 

[Thunder  and  lightning.     Spirit  desceitds 
Enter  York  and  Buckingham,  hastily,  with  their  Guards, 

York.  Lay  hands  upon  these  traitors,  and  their  trash. 
Beldame,  I  think,  we  watch' d  you  at  an  inch. — 
What !  madam,  are  you  there  ?  the  king  and  conmion- 

weal 
Are  deeply  indebted  for  this  piece  of  pains : 
My  lord  protector  will,  I  doubt  it  not. 
See  you  well  guerdoned  for  these  good  deserts. 

Duch.  Not  half  so  bad  as  thine  to  England's  king, 
Injurious  duke,  that  threat-st  where  is  no  cause. 

Buck.  True,  madam,  none  at  all.     What  call  yoQ 
this  ?  [Showing  her  the  Papers, 

Away  i^ith  them  !  let  them  be  clapp'd  up  close. 
And  kept  asunder. — You,  madam,  shall  with  us : 
Stafford,  take  her  to  thoe. —  [Exit  Duchess  from  above* 
We  '11  see  your  trinkets  here  are  all  forth-coming ; 
All. — Away!  [Exeunt  Guards^  with  South.,  Boling.,  &c. 

York.  Lord  Buckingham,  methinks,  you  watch'd  her 
A  pretty  plot,  well  cho^'en  to  build  upon  !  [well : 

Now,  pray,  my  lord,  let 's  see  the  devil's  writ. 
What  have  we  here  ?  [Reads. 

"  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose ; 
But  him  outlive,  and  die  a  violent  death." 
Why.  this  is  just 

Aio  te.  ^icida,  Romanos  vincere  posse. 
Well,  to  the  rest : 

"  Tell  me,  what  fate  awaits  the  duke  of  Suflfolk  ?— 
By  water  shall  he  die,  and  take  his  end."*— 
'^  What  shall  betide  the  duke  of  Somerset  ?— 
Let  him  shun  castles ; 
Safer  shall  he  be  on  the  sandy  plains, 
Than  where  castles  mounted  stand." 
Come,  come,  my  lords ; 
These  oracles  are  hardly  attained, 
And  hardly  understood. 

The  king  is  now  in  progress  towards  Saint  Albaus ; 
With  him  the  husband  of  this  lovely  lady : 
Thither  go  these  news,  as  fast  as  horse  can  carry  them : 
A  sorry  breakfast  for  my  lord  protector. 

Buck.  Your  grace  shall  give  me  leave,  my  lord  of  York, 
To  be  the  post  in  hope  of  his  reward. 

York.   At  your  pleasure,  my  good   lord. — ^Who  's 
within  there,  ho ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 
Invite  my  lords  of  Salisbury,  and  Warwick, 
To  sup  with  me  to-morrow  night. — Away  !      [Exeunt 


ACT    II, 


SCENE  I.— Saint  Albans. 
SWrr  King  Hjenrt,  Qi^en  Maroarkt,  Gloster,  Cat' 
dinal,  and  Suffolk,  with  Falconers^  hollaing. 
Q.  Mar.  Believe  me,  lords,  for  flying  af  the  brook,* 


1  saw  not  better  sport  theee  seven  years'  day ; 
Yet,  by  your  leave,  the  wind  wai  very  high, 
And,  ten  to  one,  old  Joan  had  not  gone  out 

K.  Hen.  But  what  a  point,  my  lord,  your  f  aIcoh  iiiada 
And  what  a  pitch  she  flew  above  the  rest. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


ACT  TL 


To  see  bow  God  in  all  his  creatures  works  ! 
Yea,  man  and  birds  are  fain  of  climbing  high. 

Suf.  No  marvel,  an  it  like  your  majesty, 
My  lord  protector's  hawks  do  tower  so  well : 
They  know  their  master  loves  to  be  aloft, 
And  bears  his  thoughts  above  his  falcon's  pitch. 

Glo.  My  lord,  't  is  but  a  base  ignoble  mind, 
That  mounts  no  higher  than  a  bird  can  soar. 

Car,  I  thought  as  much  :  he  'd  be  above  the  clouds. 

Glo.  Ay,  my  lord  cardinal ;  how  think  you  by  that  ? 
Were  it  not  good  your  grace  could  fly  to  heaven  ? 

K.  Hen.  The  tressury  of  everlasting  joy  ! 

Car.  Thy  heaven  is  on  earth ;  thine  eyes  and  thoughts 
Beat  on  a  crown,  the  treasure  of  thy  heart : 
Pernicious  protector,  dangerous  peer, 
That  smooth'st  it  so  with  king  and  commonweal ! 

Glo.  What,  cardinal,  is  your  priesthood  grown  so 
peremptory  ? 
Tanitau  anitnis  oalestibus  irm  ? 
Churchmen  so  hot  ?  good  uncle,  hide  such  malice ; 
And  with  such  holiness  you  well  can  do  it.* 

Suf.  No  malice,  sir ;  no  more  than  well  becomes 
So  good  a  quarrel,  and  so  bad  a  peer. 

Glo.  As  who,  my  lord  ? 

Suf.  Why,  as  you,  my  lord ; 

An  't  like  your  lordly  lord-protectorship. 

Glo.  Why,  Suffolk,  England  knows  thine  insolence. 

Q.  Mar,  And  thy  ambition,  Gloster. 

K.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  peace, 

Good  queen ;  and  whet  not  on  these  furious  peers, 
For  blesFcd  are  the  peacemakers  on  earth. 

Car.  Let  me  be  blessed  for  the  peace  I  make  - 
Against  this  proud  protector  with  my  sword. 

Glo.  'Faith,  holy  uncle,  would  't  were  come  to  that ! 
[Aside  to  the  CardincU. 

Car.  Marry,  when  thou  dar'st.  [Aside. 

Glo.  Make  up  no  factious  numbers  for  the  matter ; 
In  thine  own  person  answer  thy  abuse.  [Aside. 

Car.  Ay,  where  thou  dar'st  not  peep :  an  if  thou  dar'st, 
This  evening  on  the  east  side  of  the  grove.        [Aside. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lords  ! 

Car.  Believe  me,  cousin  Gloster, 

Had  not  your  man  put  up  the  fowl  so  suddenly, 
We  had  had  more  sport. — Gome  with  thy  two-hand 
sword.  [Aside  to  Glo. 

Glo.  True,  uncle. 

Car.  Are  you  advis'd,  the  east  side  of  the  grove. 

Glo.  Cardinal,  I  am  with  you.*  [Aside. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  uncle  Gloster ! 

Glo.  Talking  of  hawking ;  nothing  elre,  my  lord. — 
Now,  by  God's  mother,  priest,  I'  11  shave  your  crown 
For  this,  or  all  my  fence  shall  fail.  [Aside. 

Car.  Medice  teipsum : 
Protector,  see  to  't  well,  protect  yourself.  [Aside. 

K.  Heti.  The  winds  grow  high ;  so  do  your  stomachs, 
lords. 
How  irksome  is  this  music  to  my  heart ! 
Wlien  such  strings  jar,  what  hope  of  harmony? 
I  pray,  my  lords,  let  me  compound  this  strife. 
Enter  one,  crying^  "  A  Miracle .'" 

Glo.  What  means'  this  noise  ? 
Fellow,  what  miracle  dost  thou  proclaim  ? 

One.  A  miracle !  a  miracle  ! 

Suf.  Come  to  the  king :  tell  him  what  miracle. 

One   Forsooth,  a  blind  man  at  Saint  Alban's  shrine, 
Within  this  half  hour  hath  reoeiv'd  his  sight ; 
A  man  that  ne'er  saw  in  his  life  before. 

K.  Hen.  Now,  God  be  prais'd,  that  to  believing  souls 


Gives  light  in  darkness,  comfort  in  despair  * 

Enter  the  Mayor  of  St.  Alhar.%.  and  his  Brethren  ;  oM 

SiMPcox,  home  between  two  persons  tn  a  Chair  ;  hit 

Wife  and  the  Multitude  following. 

Car.  Here  come  the  townsmen  on  prooeanon, 
To  present  your  highness  with  the  man. 

K,  Hen.  Great  is  his  comfort  in  this  earthly  vale, 
Though  by  his  sight  his  sin  be  multiplied. 

Glo.  Stand  by.  my  masters :  bring  him  near  the  kins 
His  highness'  pleasure  is  to  talk  with  him. 

K.  Hen.  G<K)d  fellow,  tell  us  here  the  oireanistanfe 
That  we  for  thee  may  glorify  the  Lord. 
What !  hast  thou  been  long  blind,  and  now  restor'd  ^ 

Simp.  Bom  blind,  an 't  please  your  grace. 

Wife.  Ay,  indeed,  was  he. 

Suf.  What  woman  is  this  ? 

Wife.  His  wife,  an 't  like  your  worship. 

Glo.  Hadst  thou  been  his  mother,  thou  oould-.^liaTi^ 
better  told. 

K.  Hen.  Where  wert  thou  bom? 

Simp.  At  Berwick  in  the  north,  an 't  like  your  era^e 

K.  Hen.  Poor  soul !  God's  goodness  hath  been  gK  al 
io  thee : 
Let  never  day  nw  night  unhallow'd  pass, 
But  still  remember  what  the  Lord  hath  done. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  me,  good  fellow,  cam'st  thou  here  I) 
chance. 
Or  of  devotion,  to  this  holy  shrine  ? 

Simp.  God  knows,  of  pure  devotion ;  being  eall'd 
A  hundred  times,  and  oft'ner,  in  my  sleep, 
By  good  Saint  Alban ;  who  said, — "  Sander,  oome ; 
Come,  offer  at  my  shrine,  and  I  will  help  thee." 

Wijfe.  Most  tme,  forsooth ;  and  many  time  and  oft 
Myself  have  heard  a  voice  to  call  him  so. 

Car.  What !  art  thou  lame? 

Simp.  Ay,  God  Almighty  help  me  I 

Suf.  How  cam'st  thou  so  ? 

Simp.  A  fall  off  of  a  tree. 

Wife.  A  plum-tree,  master. 

Glo.  How  long  hast  thou  been  blind! 

Simp.  0  !  bom  so,  master. 

Glo.  What !  and  wouldst  climb  a  tn*« ' 

Simp.  But  that  in  all  my  life,  when  I  wait  a  youth. 

Wife.  Too  true ;  and  bought  his  climbing  very  deal 

Glo.  'Mass,  thou  lov'dst  plums  well,  that  wouKin 
venture  so.  (ffom 

Simp.  Alas,  good  master,  my  wife  deeir'd  some  dans 
And  made  ma  climb  with  danger  of  my  life. 

Glo.  A  subUe  knave ;  but  yet  it  shall  not  serve. — 
Let  me  see  thine  eyes : — ^wink  now ; — ^now  open  them.- 
In  my  opinion  yet  thou  seest  not  well. 

Simp.  Yes,  master,  clear  as  day;  I  thank  God,  an 
Saint  Alban. 

Glo.  Say'stthoumeso?  What  colour  iathis  cloak  of 

Simp.  Red,  master ;  red  as  blood. 

Glo.  Why,  that 's  well  said.      What  colour  u  m 
gOM-n  of? 

Simp.  Black,  forsooth  ;  coal-black  as  jet.  [of 

K.  Ken.  Why  then,  thou  knoVst  what  colour  jet  i 

Suf.  And  yet,  I  think,  jet  did  he  never  see. 

Gio.  But  cloaks,  and  gowns,  before  this  day  a  maa^ 

Wife.  Never,  before  this  day,  in  all  his  life. 

Gio.  Tell  me,  sirrah,  what 's  my  name  ? 

Simp.  Alas  !  master,  I  know  not. 

Glo.  What 's  his  name?  [Pointing  to  one 

Simp.  I  know  not. 

Glo.  Nor  his  ? 

Simp.  No^  indeed,  master. 


'  With  rach  bolinew  omi  yon  do  it :  ia  f.  •. 
•omoUoA.     *  Not  in  f.  t. 


*  la  tht  folio,  this  Md  th«  two  pwooding  ipoookM  am  giTva  to  Olortw.  TiwWM  mmdm  I 
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Gh.  What'i  thine  own  name  7 

Simp.  Sander  Simpooz,  an  if  it  please  yon,  master. 

Glo.  TheUj  Sander,  ait  thou  there,  the  lyingest  knave 
[b  ChmteDdom.    If  thou  hadst  been  bom  blind, 
rbon  might's!  as  well  have  known  all  our  names,  aa  thoa 
To  name  the  several  ooloun  we  do  wear, 
ijsht  may  diitinguish  of  eolours ;  but  suddenly 
roMminate  them  all,  it  is  impoesible.— 
ilj  lortls.  Saint  Aiban  here  hath  done  a  miracle ; 
bd  would  ye  not  think  his  cunning  to  be  great, 
riiat  coald  restore  this  cripple  to  his  legs  ?^ 

Simp.  0,  master,  that  you  could  ! 

Glo.  My  masters  of  Saint  Albans,  have  you  not  bea- 
^  m  your  town,  and  things  called  whips  ? 

iky.  Yes,  my  lord,  if  it  please  your  grace. 

Glo.  Then  send  for  one  presently. 

May  Sirrah,  go  fetch  the  beadle  hither  straight. 

[Exit  an  Attendant. 

Glo.  Now  fetch  me  a  stool  hither  by  and  by.  [A 
kol  brought  ottf .]  Now,  sirrah,  if  you  mean  to  save 
wnel/  irom  whipping,  leap  me  over  this  stool,  and 
IB  away. 

Sngi.  Alas!  master,  I  am  not  able  to  stand  alone : 
foil  go  about  to  torture  me  in  vain. 

Re-enter  Attendant^  and  a  Beadle  tpith  a  vfkip. 

Gk.  Well,  sir,  we  must  have  you  find  your  legs. 
irnh  beadle,  whip  him  till  he  leap  over  that  same  stool. 

Bad.  I  will,  my  lord. — Gome  on,  sirrah;  off  with 
our  doublet  quickly. 

Simp.  Alas!  master,  what  shall  I  do?  I  am  not  able 
)siuid. 

[After  the  Beadle  hath  hit  him  mUy  he  leaps 
oeer  the  stool,  and  ruru  away  ;  and  the  People 
follow  and  cry,  "  A  Miracle .'" 

I.  Hen.  0  God !  seest  thou  this,  and  bearest  so  long  ? 

Q.  Mir.  It  made  me  laugh  to  see  the  villain  run. 

Glo.  Follow  the  knave  ;  and  take  this  drab  away. 

Wife.  Alas  !  sir,  we  did  it  for  pure  need. 

Glo.  Let  them  be  whippM  through  every  market  town, 
111  Uiey  oome  to  Berwick,  from  whence  they  came. 
[Exeunt  Mayor,  Beadle,  Wife,  ^c. 

Cat,  Duke  Humphrey  has  done  a  miracle  to-day. 

&/.  True,  made  the  lame  to  leap,  and  fly  away. 

^.  Bat  you  have  done  more  miracles  than  I ; 

00  made  in  a  day,  my  lord,  whole  towns  to  fly. 

Enter  Buckingham. 
K.  Hen.  Whaftidings  with  our  cousin  Buckingham  ? 
Bwi.  Soeh  as  my  heart  doth  tremble  to  unfold. 
»rt'  of  naughty  persons,  lewdly  bent, 
Oder  the  countenance  ana  confederacy 
r  lady  Eleanor,  the  protector's  wife, 
le  ringleader  and  head  of  all  this  rout, 
are  praetic'd  dangerously  against  your  state, 
ealing  with  witches,  and  with  conjurers, 
!liom  we  have  apprehended  in  the  fact : 
imia  up  wicked  spirits  from  under  ground, 
Unuding  of  king  Henry's  life  and  death, 
fid  other  of  your  highness'  privy  council, 

1  more  at  large  your  grace  shall  understand. 

[Giving  a  paper,* 
Car.  And  so,  my  lord  protector,  by  this  means 
m  lady  is  forthcoming  yet  at  London. 
kii  news,  I  think,  hath  tum'd  your  weapon's  edge ; 
'is  like,  ray  lord,  you  will  not  keep  your  hour. 
Glu.  Ambitious  churchman,  leave  t'  afflict  my  heart, 
trow  and  grief  have  vanquish'd  all  my  powers ; 
id,  vanqaif'h'd  as  I  am,  I  yield  to  the^ 
to  the  meanest  groom.  [ones ; 

f.  Hen.  O  God !  what  mischiefs  work  the  wicked 

*  Ika  ■p««c>    ■  pnmtad  m  pnM*  in  the  Ibllo.     *  C^mfamg,     *  Not  is  f.  «. 


Heaping  confusion  on  their  own  neads  thereby. 

Q.  Mar,  Gloster,  see  here  the  tainture  of  thy  nest ; 
And  look  thyself  be  faultless,  thou  wert  best. 

Glo.  Madam,  for  myself,  to  heaven  I  do  appeal, 
How  I  have  lov'd  my  king,  and  commonweal  j 
And,  for  my  wife.  I  know  not  how  it  stands. 
Sorry  I  am  to  hear  what  1  have  heard ; 
Noble  she  is,  but  if  she  have  forgot 
Honour,  and  virtue,  and  convers'd  with  such 
As,  like  to  pitch,  defile  nobility, 
I  banish  her,  my  bed,  and  company. 
And  give  her,  as  a  prey  to  law,  and  shsme. 
That  hath  dishonour'd  Gloster's  honest  name. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  for  this  night,  we  will  repose  us  here ; 
To-morrow,  toward  London,  back  again, 
To  look  into  this  business  thoroughly. 
And  call  these  foul  offenders  to  their  answers ; 
And  poise  the  cause  in  justice'  equal  scales. 
Whose  beam  stands  sure,  whose  rightful  cause  prevails 

[Flourish.    Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— London.   The  Duke  of  Yoke's  Garden. 
Enter  York,  Salisbury,  and  Warwick. 

York.  Now,  my  good  lords  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick 
Our  simple  supper  ended,  give  me  leave, 
In  this  close  walk,  to  satisfy  myself 
In  craving  your  opinion  of  my  title. 
Which  is  infallible,  to  England's  crown. 

Sal.  My  lord,  I  long  to  hear  it  at  the  full. 

War,  Sweet  York,  begin ;  and  if  thy  claim  be  good. 
The  Nevils  are  thy  subjects  to  command. 

York.  Then  thus  :— 
Edward  the  third,  my  lords,  had  seven  sons : 
The  first,  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  prince  of  Wales; 
The  second,  William  of  Hatfield ;  and  the  third, 
Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence ;  next  to  whom, 
Was  John  of  Gaunt,  the  duke  of  Lancaster; 
The  fifth  was  Edmond  Lan^ley,  duke  of  York ; 
The  sixth  was  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  duke  of  Gloster ; 
William  of  Windsor  was  the  seventh,  and  last. 
Edward,  the  Black  Prince,  died  before  his  father, 
And  left  behind  him  Richard,  his  only  son; 
Who,  after  Edward  the  third's  death,  reign'd  as  king, 
Till  Henry  Bolingbroke,  duke  of  Lancaster, 
The  eldest  son  and  heir  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Crown'd  by  the  name  of  Henry  the  fourth. 
Seized  on  the  realm ;  depoe'd  the  rightful  king; 
Sent  his  poor  queen  to  France,  from  whence  she  came. 
And  him  to  Pomfret ;  where,  as  all  you  know, 
Harmless  Richard  was  murder'd  traitorously. 

War,  Father,  the  duke  hath  told  the  very  truth  : 
Thus  got  the  house  of  Lancaster  the  crown.       [right ; 

York.  Which  now  they  hold  by  force,  and  not  by 
For  Richard,  the  first  son's  heir  being  dead. 
The  issue  of  the  next  son  should  have  reign'd. 

Sal.  But  William  of  Hatfield  died  without  an  heir. 

York.  The  third  son,  duke  of  Clarence,  from  whose 
line 
I  claim  the  crown,  had  issue— Philippe,  a  daughter, 
Who  married  Edmond  Mortimer,  earl  of  March ; 
Edmond  had  issue — Roger,  earl  of  March  : 
Roger  had  issue— Edmond,  Anne,  and  Eleanor. 

Sal.  This  Edmond,  in  the  reign  of  Bolingbroke, 
As  I  have  read,  laid  claim  unto  the  crown ; 
And  but  for  Owen  Glendower,  had  been  king, 
Who  kept  him  in  captivity,  till  he  died. 
But  to  the  rest. 

York.  His  eldest  sister,  Anne, 

My  mother,  being  heir  unto  the  erown. 
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Married  Richard^  eail  of  Cambridge  ;  who  was 

ro  EdiJiond  Langley,  Edward  the  third's  fifth  son,  son. 

Ry  lier  I  claim  the  kingdom :  she  was  heir 

To  Roger,  earl  of  March  ;  who  was  the  son 

Of  Edmond  Mortimer  :  who  married  Philippe, 

Sole  daughter  unto  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence  : 

So,  if  the  issue  of  the  elder  8on 

Succeed  before  the  younger,  I  am  king. 

War.  What  plain  proceeding  is  more  plain  than  this  ? 
Henry  doth  claim  the  crown  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
The  fourth  son  ;  York  claims  it  from  the  third. 
Till  Lionel's  issue  fails,  his  should  not  reign : 
It  fails  not  yet,  but  flourishes  in  thee. 
And  in  thy  sons,  fair  slips  of  such  a  stock.— 
Then,  father  Salisbury,  kneel  we  together; 
And,  in  this  private  plot*  be  we  the  first, 
That  shall  salute  our  rightful  sovereign 
With  honour  of  his  birthright  to  the  crown. 

Both.  Long  live  our  sovereign  Richard,  England's 
king ! 

York.  We  thank  you,  lords.   But  I  am  not  your  king, 
Till  I  be  crownM.  and  that  my  sword  be  stainM 
With  heart-blood  of  the  house  of  Lancaster; 
And  that 's  not  suddenly  to  be  perform'd, 
But  "with  advice,  and  silent  secrecy. 
Do  you,  08  I  do,  in  these  dangerous  days, 
Wink  at  the  duke  of  Suffolk's  insolence. 
At  Beaufort's  pride,  at  Somerset's  ambition, 
At  Buckingham,  and  all  the  crew  of  them. 
Till  they  have  snar'd  the  shepherd  of  the  flock, 
That  virtuous  prince,  the  good  duke  Humphrey. 
'T  is  that  they  seek ;  and  they,  in  seeking  that, 
Shall  find  their  deaths,  if  York  can  prophesy. 

Sal.  My  lord,  break  we  off";  wo  know  your  mind  at 
full. 

War.  My  heart  assures  me,  that  the  earl  of  Warwick 
Shall  one  day  make  the  duke  of  York  a  king. 

York.  And,  Ne\'il,  this  I  do  assure  myself, 
Richard  shall  live  to  make  the  earl  of  Warwick 
The  greatest  man  in  England,  but  the  king.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Hall  of  Justice. 
Trumpets  sounded.     Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Mar- 
OARET,  Gloster,  YoRK,  SUFFOLK,  and  Salisbury  ; 
the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  Margery  Jourdain,  South- 
well, Hume,  and  Bolingbroke,  under  guard. 
K.  Hen.  Stand  forth,  dame  Eleanor  Cobham,  GIob- 
ter's  wife. 
In  sight  of  God  and  us,  your  guilt  is  great : 
Receive  the  sentence  of  the  law,  for  sin 
Such  as  by  God's  book  is  adjudg'd  to  death. — 
You  four,  from  hence  to  prison  back  again ; 

[To  JOURD.,  ^c. 
From  thence,  unto  the  place  of  execution : 
The  witch  in  Smithfield  shall  be  bum'd  to  ashes, 
And  you  three  shall  be  strangled  on  the  gallows. — 
You,  madam,  for  you  are  more  nobly  bom, 
Despoiled  of  your  honour  in  your  life. 
Shall,  afler  three  days'  open  penance  done, 
Live  in  your  country  here,  in  banishment, 
With  Sir  John  Stanley  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
Duch,  Welcome  is  banishment;  welcome  were  my 

death. 
Gh.  Eleanor,  the  law,  thou  seest,  hath  judged  thee : 
1  cannot  justify  whom  the  law  condemns — 
\Exeunt  the  Duchess,  and  the  other  Prisoners,  guarded. 
Mine  eyes  are  full  of  tears,  my  heart  of  grief. 
Ah,  Humphrey  '  this  dishonour  in  thine  age 


Will  bring  thy  head  with  sorrow  to  the  ground.— 
I  beseech  your  majesty,  give  me  leave  to  go  ; 
Sorrow  would  solace,  and  mine  age  would  ease. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glosier.  Ere  the 
Give  up  thy  stafl*;  Henry  will  to  himself  [g 

Protector  be  ;  and  God  shall  be  my  hope, 
My  stay,  my  guide,  and  lantern  to  my  feet. 
And  go  in  peace,  Humphrey ;  no  less  belov'd. 
Than  when  thou  wert  protector  to  thy  king. 

Q.  Mar.  I  see  no  reas:on  why  a  king  of  years 
Should  be  protected  like  a  child  by  peers.* 
God  and  king  Henry  govern  England's  helm.' 
Give  up  your  staff,  sir,  and  the  king  his  realna. 

GIos.  My  staff"? — ^here,  noble  Henr>',  is  my  staff; 
To  think  I  fain  would  keep  it  makes  me  laugh.* 
As  willingly  do  I  the  same  resign, 
As  e'er  thy  father  Henry  made  it  mine : 
And  even  as  willingly  at  thy  feet  I  leave  it, 
As  others  would  ambitiouj^ly  receive  tt. 
Farewell,  good  king  .  when  I  am  dead  and  gone, 
May  honourable  peace  attend  thy  throne.  [En 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  now  is  Kenry  king,  and  Mar^jar 
queen ; 
And  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glosier,  scarce  himself, 
That  bears  so  shrewd  a  maim :  two  pulls  at  once,— 
His  lady  banish'd,  and  a  limb  lopp'd  off; 
This  staff  of  honour  raught* — there  let  it  stand, 
Where  it  best  fits  to  be,  in  Henry's  hand. 

Suf.  Thus  droops  this  lofty  pine,  and  hangs  his  sprayi 
Thus  Eleanor's  pride  dies  in  her  proudest*  days. 

York.  Lords,  let  him  go. — Please  it  year  majestv. 
This  is  the  day  appointed  for  the  combat ; 
And  ready  are  the  appellant  and  defendant, 
The  armourer  and  his  man  to  enter  lists. 
So  please  your  highness  to  behold  the  fight. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  good  my  lord :  for  purposely,  therefoi 
Left  I  the  court  to  see  this  quarrel  tried. 

K.  Hen.  0'  God's  name,  see  the  lists  and  all  thig^ 
Here  let  them  end  it,  and  God  defend  the  right !     [t 

York.  I  never  saw  a  fellow  worse  bestead, 
Or  more  afraid  to  fight,  than  is  the  appellant. 
The  servant  of  this  armourer,  my  lords. 
Enter,  on  one  side,  Horker,  and  his  Neighbwtrs,  drn 

ing  to  him  so  much  that  he  is  drunk;  and  he  enH 

bearing  his  staff  with  a  sand-ha^  fastened  to  it  ; 

drum  before  htm :  at  the  other  suie,  Peter,  tritk 

drum  and  a  similar  staff;  aceon^mnied  by  Prentk 

drinking  to  him. 

1  Neigh.  Here,  neighbour  Horner,  I  drink  to  you 
a  cup  of  sack.  And  fear  not,  neighbour,  you  sh^ 
well  enough. 

2  Neigh.  And  here,  neighbour,  here 's   a    cup 
chameco.^ 

3  Neigh.  And  here 's  a  pot  of  good  donhle  be 
neighbour :  drink,  and  fear  not  your  man. 

Hor.  Let  it  come,  i'  faith,  and  I  '11  pledge  yon  a] 
and  a  fig  for  Peter ! 

1  Pren.  Here,  Peter,  I  drink  to  thee ;  and  he  \ 
afraid. 

2  Pren.  Be  merry,  Peter,  and  fear  not  thy  mast< 
fight  for  credit  of  the  prentices. 

Peter.  I  thank  you  all :  drink,  and  pray  for  m^ 
pray  you,  for,  I  think,  I  have  taken  my  last  draugh^ 
this  world. — ^Here,  Robin,  an  if  I  die,  I  give  the© 
apron ;  and.  Will,  thou  shalt  have  my  hammer  : — i 
here,  Tom,  take  all  the  money  that  I  have. — O  Lc 
bless  me !  I  pray  God,  for  I  am  never  able  to  d 
with  my  maater,  he  hath  learnt  so  mueh  fence  alrea 
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&  '.   Come,   leave  your  drinkmg  both,  and  fall  to 
blows. — 
S'   ah,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Peter.  Peter,  forsooth. 

Sal,  Peter  !  what  more? 

Peter.  Thump. 

Sal,  Thump !  then  see  thou  thump  thy  master  well. 

Hot,  Masters,  I  am  come  hither,  as  it  were,  upon 
my  man's  instigation,  to  prove  him  a  knave  and  myself 
an  honest  man  :  and  touching  the  duke  of  York,  I  will 
take  my  doith,  I  never  meant  him  any  ill,  nor  the 
bng,  nor  the  queen.  And  therefore,  Peter,  have  at 
thee  with  a  downright  blow.' 

York.  Despatch :  this  knave's  tongue  begins  to  double. 
Sound,  trumpets,  alarum  to  the  combatants. 

[Alarum.     'I%eyjig/U,  and  Peter  strikes  down  his 
Master. 

Hor.  Hold,  Peter,  hold,  I  eonfess,  I  confess  treason. 

[Dies. 

York.  Take  away  his  weapon. — ^Fellow,  thank  God, 
and  the  good  wine  in  thy  master's  way. 

Peter.  0  God !  have  1  overcome  mine  enemies  in 
this  presence  ?    0  Peter !  thou  hast  prevailed  in  right. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  and  take  hence  that  traitor  from  our 
sight; 
For  by  his  death  we  do  perceive  his  guilt : 
And  God  in  justice  hath  reveal'd  to  us 
The  truth  and  innocence  of  this  poor  fellow, 
Which  he  had  thought  to  have  murder'd  wrongfully. — 
Come,  fellow  ;  follow  us  for  thy  reward.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.—The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  Gloster  and  Servants,  in  mourning  Cloaks, 

Gh.  Thus,  sometimes  hath  the  brightest  day  a  cloud : 
And  after  summer  evermore  succeeds 
Barren  winter,  with  his  wrathful  nipping  cold : 
So,  cares  and  joys  abound,  as  seasons  fleet. — 
Sire,  what's  o'clock? 

Serv.  Ten,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Ten  is  the  hour  that  was  appointed  me 
To  watch  the  <^min£r  of  my  punish'd  duchess : 
Tneath'  may  she  endure  the  flinty  streets. 
To  tread  them  with  her  tender-feeling  feet. 
Sweet  Nell,  ill  can  thy  noble  mind  abrook 
The  abject  people,  gazing  on  thy  face 
Wiih  envious'  looks,  laughing  at  thy  shame. 
That  erst  did  follow  thy  proud  chariot  wheels. 
When  thou  didst  ride  in  triumph  through  the  streets. 
But,  aoft !  I  think,  she  comes ;  and  I  '11  prapare 
My  tear-stain'd  eyes  to  see  her  miseries. 
Enter  the  Duchess  of  Gloster,  in  a  white  sheet,  with 

verses  written  upon  her  back,  her  feet  bare,  and  a  taper 

burning  in  her  hand;  Sir  John  Stanley,  a  Sheriff, 

and  Officers. 

Serv.  So  please  your  grace,  we  'U  take  her  from  the 
aheri^. 

Glo.   No,  stir  not  for  your  lives :  let  her  pass  by. 

Dueh.  Come  you,  my  lord,  to  see  my  open  shame  ? 
Now  thou  dost  penance  too.    Look,  how  they  gaze : 
See.  how  the  giddy  multitude  do  point. 
And  nod  their  heads,  and  throw  their  eyes  on  thee. 
Ah.  Gloster !  hide  thee  from  their  hateful  looks ; 
And  in  thy  closet  pent  up  rue  my  shame, 
And  ban  thine  enemies,  both  mine  and  thtne. 

Glo.  Be  patient,  gentle  Nell :  forget  this  grief. 

Duch.  Ah,  Gloster !  teach  me  to  forget  myself; 
For.  whilst  I  think  I  am  thy  married  wife. 
And  thou  &  prince,  protector  of  thia  land, 

I  8om«  mod.  •i».  add  :  "u  Beris^of  Son thampton,  fell  upon  AMapart,"  from  the  old  play  of  th«  **  Fiztt  Part  of  tha  CoBtcBtion  *  «« 
«kiel&  tba  preMDt  drama  was  foondod.     *  Searetlp^  not  §attly.     *  Mali€WU9. 
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Methinks,  I  should  not  thus  be  led  along, 

Mail'd  up  in  shame,  with  papers  on  my  back, 

And  foUow'd  with  a  rabble,  that  rejoice 

To  see  my  tears,  and  hear  my  deep-fet  groans. 

The  ruthless  flint  doth  cut  my  tender  reet ; 

And  when  I  start  the  envious  people  laugh, 

And  bid  me  be  advised  how  I  tread. 

Ah,  Humphrey !  can  I  bear  this  shameful  yoke? 

Trow'st  thou,  that  e'er  I  '11  look  upon  the  world. 

Or  count  them  happy  that  enjoy  the  sun  ? 

No ;  dark  shall  be  my  light,  and  night  my  day : 

To  think  upon  my  pomp,  shall  be  my  hell. 

Sometime  I  '11  say  I  am  duke  Humphrey's  wife. 

And  he  a  prince,  and  ruler  of  the  land  ; 

Yet  so  he  rul'd,  and  such  a  prince  he  was, 

As  he  stood  by,  whilst  I,  his  forlorn  duchess, 

Was  made  a  wonder,  and  a  pointing-stock. 

To  every  idle  ra.<^cal  follower. 

But  be  thou  mild,  and  blush  not  at  my  shame  : 

Nor  stir  at  nothing,  till  the  axe  of  death 

Hang  over  thee,  as,  sure,  it  shortly  will : 

For  Suffolk, — ^he  that  can  do  all  in  all 

With  her,  that  hateth  thee,  and  hates  us  all, — 

And  York,  and  impious  Beaufort,  that  false  priest, 

Have  all  lim'd  bushes  to  betray  thy  wings ; 

And,  fly  thou  how  thou  canf<t,  they  '11  tangle  thee. 

But  fear  not  thou,  until  thy  foot  be  snar'd, 

Nor  never  seek  prevention  of  thy  foes. 

Glo.  Ah,  Nell !  forbear;  thou  aimest  all  awry: 
I  must  oflend  before  I  be  attainted  ; 
And  had  I  twenty  times  so  many  foes, 
And  each  of  them  had  twenty  times  their  power, 
All  these  could  not  procure  me  any  scathe. 
So  long  as  I  am  loyal,  true,  and  crimeless. 
Wouldst  have  me  rescue  thee  from  this  reproach  ? 
Why,  yet  thy  scandal  were  not  wip'd  away, 
But  I  in  danger  for  the  breach  of  law. 
Thy  greatest  help  is  quiet,  gentle  Nell ; 
I  pray  thee,  sort  thy  heart  to  patience  : 
These  few  days'  wonder  will  be  q[uickly  worn. 
Enter  a  Heralif.. 

Her.  I  summon  your  grace  to  his  majesty's  parlia 
ment,  holden  at  Bury  the  first  of  this  next  month. 

Glo.  And  my  consent  ne'er  ask'd  herein  before  ? 
This  is  close  dealing. — Well,  I  will  be  there. 

[Exit  Herald 
My  Nell,  I  take  my  leave  : — and,  master  sheriff. 
Let  not  her  penance  exceed  the  king's  commisKinn. 

Sher.  An 't  please  your  grace,  here  my  oominissioL 
And  Sir  John  Stanley  is  appointed  now  [stays  ^ 

To  take  her  with  him  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Glo.  Must  you,  sir  John,  protect  my  lady  here  ? 

Stan.  So  am  I  given  in  charge,  may 't  pleaae  your 
grace. 

Glo.  Entreat  her  not  the  worse,  in  that  I  pray 
You  use  her  well.    The  world  may  laugh  again ; 
And  I  may  live  to  do  you  kindness,  if 
You  do  it  her :  and  so,  sir  John,  farewell. 

Duch.  What !  gone,  my  lord,  and  bid  me  notfarewel]  f 

Glo.  Witness  my  tears,  I  cannot  stay  to  speak. 

[Exeunt  Gloster  and  Servants 

Duch.  Art  thou  gone  so  ?   All  comfort  go  with  thee. 
For  none  abides  with  me :  my  joy  is  death ; 
Death,  at  whose  name  I  oft  have  been  afear'd, 
Because  I  wish'd  this  world's  eternity. — 
Stanley,  I  pr'ythee,  go,  and  take  me  hence ; 
I  care  not  whither,  for  I  beg  no  favour, 
Only  convey  me  where  thou  art  commanded. 
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Stan,  Why^  madam,  that  is  to  the  hie  of  Man ; 
There  to  be  us'd  according  to  your  state. 

Diich,  That 's  bad  enough,  for  I  am  but  reproach : 
And  shall  I.  then,  be  us'd  reproachfully  ? 

Stan.  Like  to  a  duchess,  and  duke  Humphrey's  lady: 
According  to  that  state  you  shall  be  used. 

Duch.  Sheriff,  farewell,  and  better  than  I  fare, 
Although  thou  hast  been  conduct  of  my  shame ! 

Sher.  It  is  my  office ;  and,  madam,  pardon  me. 


Dueh.  Ay,  ay,  farewell :  thy  office  is  disc&arg'd.— 
Come,  Stanley,  shall  we  go  ? 

Stan.  Madam,  your  penance  done,  throw  off  this  shcf  t, 
And  go  we  to  attire  you  for  our  journey. 

Duch.  My  shame  will  not  be  shifted  with  my  iheei 
No,  it  will  hang  upon  my  richest  rcoes, 
And  show  itself,  attire  me  how  I  can. 
Go,  lead  the  way :  I  long  to  see  my  prison. 

[Emd 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Abbey  at  Bury. 
A  Sennet.^     Enter  to  the  Parliament,  King  Henrt. 

Qfieen  Margaret,   Cardinal  Beaufort,   SuffolkJ 

York,  Buckingham,  and  others. 

K.  Hen.  I  muse,  my  lord  of  Gloster  is  not  come: 
T  is  not  his  wont  to  be  the  hindmost  man. 
Whatever  Occasion  keeps  him  from  us  now. 

Q.  Mar.  Can  you  not  see.  or  will  you  not  obsenre 
The  strangeness  of  his  alter'd  countenance  ? 
With  what  a  majesty  he  bears  hiniself ; 
How  insolent  of  late  he  is  become. 
How  proud,  how  peremptory,  and  unlike  himself? 
We  know  the  time  since  he  was  mild  and  affable ; 
And  if  we  did  but  glance  a  far-off  look. 
Immediately  he  was  upon  his  knee, 
That  all  the  court  admired  him  for  submission : 
But  meet  him  now,  and,  be  it  in  the  morn. 
When  every  one  will  give  the  time  of  day, 
He  knits  his  brow,  and  shows  an  angry  eye, 
And  passeth  by  with  stiff  unbowed  knee. 
Disdaining  duty  that  to  us  belongs. 
Small  curs  ore  not  regarded  when  they  grin, 
But  great  men  tremble  when  the  lion  roars ; 
And  Humphrey  is  no  little  man  in  England. 
First  note,  that  he  is  near  you  in  descent. 
And  should  you  fall,  he  is  the  next  will  mount. 
Me  seemeth,  then,  it  is  no  policy, 
Respecting  what  a  rancorous  mind  he  bears, 
And  his  advantage  following  your  decease, 
That  he  should  come  about  your  royal  person, 
Or  be  admitted  to  your  highness'  council. 
By  flattery  hath  he  won  the  commons'  hearts, 
And,  when  he  please  to  make  oommotion, 
'T  is  to  be  fear'd,  they  all  will  follow  him. 
Now  't  is  the  spring,  and  weeds  are  shallow-rooted ; 
Suffer  them  now,  and  they  '11  o'crgrow  the  garden, 
And  choke  the  herbs  for  want  of  husbandry. 
The  reverend  care  I  bear  unto  my  lord 
Made  me  collect  these  dangers  in  the  duke. 
If  it  be  fond,*  call  it  a  woman's  fear  : 
Which  fear  if  better  reasons  can  supplant, 
I  will  subscribe  and  say,  I  wrong'd  the  duke. 
My  lords  of  Suffolk,  Buckingham,  and  York, 
"Reprove  my  allegations  if  you  can, 
Or  else  conclude  my  words  effectual. 

Suf.  Well  hath  your  highness  seen  into  this  duke ; 
And  had  I  first  been  p«t  to  speak  my  mind, 
I  think,  I  should  have  told  your  grace's  tale. 
The  duchess  by  his  subornation, 
Upon  my  life,  began  her  devilish  practices : 
Or  if  he  were  not  privy  to  those  faults. 
Yet,  by  reputing  of  his  high  descent, 
As  next  the  king  he  was  successive  heir. 


And  such  high  vaunts  of  his  nobility, 
Did  instigate  the  bedlam  brain-sick  duchess, 
By  wicked  means  to  frame  our  sovereign's  fall. 
Smooth  runs  the  water  where  the  brook  is  deep, 
And  in  his  simple  show  he  harbours  treason. 
The  fox  barks  not  when  he  would  steal  the  lam^     I 
No,  no.  my  sovereign ;  Gloster  is  a  man 
Unsounded  yet,  and  full  of  deep  deceit. 

Car.  Did  he  not,  contrary  to  form  of  law, 
Devise  strange  deaths  for  small  offences  done  ? 

York.  And  did  he  not,  in  his  protectorship, 
Levy  great  sums  of  money  through  the  realm 
For  soldiers'  pay  in  France,  and  never  sent  il? 
By  means  whereof  the  towns  each  day  revoHed. 

Bwk.  Tut !  these  are  petty  faults  to  faulU  unkiHm, 
Which  time  will  bring  to  light  in  smooth  doke  Hum 
phrey. 

K.  Men.  My  lords,  at  once :  the  care  you  hsTe  of  n 
To  mow  down  thorns  that  would  annoy  our  foot, 
Is  worthy  praise ;  but  shall  I  speak  my  conscience^ 
Our  kinsman  Gloster  is  as  innocent 
From  meaning  treason  to  our  royal  person, 
As  is  ihe  sucking  lamb,  or  harmless  dove. 
The  duke  is  virtuous,  mild,  and  too  well  given 
To  dream  on  evil,  or  to  work  my  downfall. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah  !  what's  more  dangerous  than  this  M 
affiance? 
Seems  he  a  dove  7  his  feathers  are  but  borrowed, 
For  he 's  disposed  as  the  hateful  raven. 
Is  he  a  lamb  ?  his  skin  is  surely  lent  him, 
For  he 's  inolin'd  as  is  the  ravenous  wolf,' 
Who  cannot  steal  a  shape,  that  means  deceit? 
Take  heed,  my  lord ;  the  welfare  of  us  all 
Hangs  on  the  cutting  short  that  fraudful  man. 
Enter  Somerset. 

Som.  All  health  unto  my  gracious  sovereign ! 

K.  Hen.  Welcome,  lord  Somerset.    What 's  the  wn 
from  France  ? 

Som.  That  all  your  interest  in  those  territoriei 
Is  utterly  bereft  you :  all  is  lost. 

K.  Hen.  Cold  news,  lord  Somerset;  but  God's «v 
be  done. 

York.  Cold  news  for  me :  for  I  had  hope  of  Fraoe 

[Asii 
As  firmly  as  I  hope  for  fertile  England. 
Thus  are  my  blossoms  blasted  in  the  bud. 
And  caterpillars  eat  my  leaves  away; 
But  I  will  remedy  this  gear*  ere  long, 
Or  sell  my  title  for  a  glorious  grave. 
Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  All  happiness  unto  my  lord  the  king ! 
Pardon,  my  liege,  that  I  have  stay'd  so  long. 

Suf.  Nay,  Gloster,  know,  that  thou  art  eonie  too  M 
Unless  thou  wort  more  loyal  than  thou  art. 
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,'  do  axrast  th«e  of  high  treason  here. 

Gh.  Well,  Suffolk,  yet  ^thou  shalt  not  see  me  blush. 
Nof  cban«e  my  oountenance  for  this  arrest : 
A  heart  unspotted  is  not  easily  daunted. 
The  purest  spring  is  not  so  free  from  mud, 
A$  I  am  dear  from  treason  to  my  sovereign. 
Who  can  accuse  me  ?  wherein  am  I  guilty  ? 

York.  'T  is  thought,  my  lord,  that  you  took  bribes  of 
France. 
And,  being  protector,  stay'd  the  soldier's  pay ; 
Bt  means  whereof  his  bigness  hath  lost  France. 

Glo.  Is  it    but  thought  so?    What  are  they  that 
think  it  ? 
I  never  robb*d  the  soldiers  of  their  pay, 
Nor  ever  had  one  penny  bribe  from  France. 
So  help  me  God,  bb  I  have  watch'd  the  nis^ht, 
Ay.  night  by  nighty  in  studying  good  for  England. 
Thit  doit  that  e'er  I  wrested  from  the  king, 
Of  any  groat  I  boarded  to  my  use, 
Be  brought  against  me  at  my  trial  day. 
No :  many  a  pound  of  mine  own  proper  store, 
Because  I  would  not  tax  the  needy  commons, 
Have  1  disbursed  to  the  garrisons, 
And  never  askM  for  restitution. 

Car.  It  serves  you  well,  my  lord,  to  say  so  much. 

Glo.  I  say  no  more  than  truth,  so  help  me  God  ! 

York.  In  your  protectorship  you  did  devise 
Strange  tortures  for  offenders,  never  heard  of, 
That  England  was  defam'd  by  tyranny. 

Gh.  Why,   'tis  well   known  that,   whiles  I  was 
protector, 
Pity  was  all  the  fault  that  was  in  me ; 
For  I  should  melt  at  an  ofiender's  tears. 
And  lowly  words  were  ransom  for  their  fault : 
Unless  it  were  a  bloody  murderer, 
Or  foul  felonious  thief  that  fieec'd  poor  passengers, 
I  never  g^ve  them  condign  punishment. 
Murder,  indeed,  that  bloody  sin,  I  tortur'd 
Abort  the  felon,  or  what  trespass  else. 

Suf.  My  lord,  these  faults  are  easily,  quickly  an- 
swered J 
Biit  mightier  crimes  are  laid  unto  your  charge, 
Whereof  you  cannot  easily  purge  yourself. 
I  do  arrest  you  in  his  highness'  name ; 
And  here  (wmmit  you  to  my  lord  cardinal 
To  keep,  until  your  farther  time  of  trial. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  't  is  my  special  hope, 
That  you  will  clear  yourself  from  all  suspect' : 
My  OfUseience  tells  me  you  are  innocent. 

Gh.  Ah.  gracious  lord  !  these  days  are  dangerous : 
Virtue  is  ehok'd  with  foul  ambition, 
And  charity  chas'd  hence  by  rancour's  hand ; 
Foul  subornation  is  predominant, 
And  equity  exil'd  your  highness'  land. 
I  know,  their  oomplot  is  to  have  my  life ; 
And  if  my  death  might  make  this  island  happy. 
And  prove  the  period  of  their  tyranny, 
I  would  expend  it  with  all  willingness ; 
But  mine  is  made  the  prologue  to  their  play, 
For  thousands  more,  that  yet  suspect  no  peril, 
Will  not  conclude  their  plotted  titigedy. 
Beaufort's  red  sparkling  eyes  blab  his  heart's  malice, 
And  Saflfolk's  cloudy  brow  bis  stormy  hate ; 
Sharp  Buckingham  unburdens  with  his  tongue 
The  envious  load  that  lies  upon  his  heart ; 
And  dogged  York,  that  reaches  at  the  moon, 
Whose  overweening  arm  I  have  pluck'd  back, 
'By  false  accuse  doth  level  at  my  life. — 
And  you,  my  sovereign  lady,  with  the  rest, 


Causeless  have  laid  disgraces  on  my  head. 
And  with  your  best  endeavour  have  stirr'd  up 
My  liefest'  liege  to  be  mine  enemy. — 
Ay,  all  of  you  have  laid  your  heads  together : 
Myself  had  notice  of  your  conventicles. 
And  all  to  make  away  my  guiltless  life. 
I  shall  not  want  false  witness  to  condemn  me, 
Nor  store  of  treasons  to  augment  my  guilt ; 
The  ancient  proverb  will  be  well  effected,— 
A  staff  is  quickly  found  to  beat  a  dog. 

Car.  My  liege,  his  railing  is  intolerable. 
If  those  that  care  to  keep  your  royal  person 
From  treason's  secret  knife,  and  traitor's  rage, 
Be  thus  upbraided,  chid,  and  rated  at, 
And  the  offender  granted  scope  of  speech, 
'T  ^411  make  them  cool  in  zeal  unto  your  grace. 

Suf.  Hath  he  not  twit  our  sovereign  lady,  here, 
With  ignominious  words,  though  clerkly  couch'd. 
As  if  she  had  suborned  some  to  swear 
False  allegations  to  o'erthrow  his  state  ? 

Q.  Mar.  But  I  can  give  the  loser  leave  to  chide. 

Glo.  Far  truer  spoke,  than  meant :  I  lose,  indeed. 
Beshrew  the  winners,  for  they  played  me  false  : 
And  well  such  losers  may  have  leave  to  speak. 

Buck.  He  '11  wrest  the  sense,  and  hold  us  here  all 
day. — 
Lord  Cardinal,  he  is  your  prisoner. 

Car.  Sirs,  take  away  the  duke,  and  guard  him  sure. 

Glo.  Ab  !  thus  king  Henry  throws  away  his  cratch, 
Before  his  legs  be  firm  to  bear  his  body : 
Thus  is  the  shepherd  beaten  from  thy  side. 
And  wolves  are  gnarling  who  shall  gnaw  thee  first. 
Ah,  that  my  fear  were  false  !  ah,  that  it  were ! 
For,  good  king  Henry,  thy  decay  I  fear. 

[Exeunt  Attendants  with  Glosteh. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  what  to  your  wisdoms  seemeth  best, 
Do,  or  undo,  as  if  ourself  were  here.  [Rising,* 

Q.  Mar,  What !  will  your  highness  leave  the  par- 
liament ? 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  Margaret,  my  heart  is  drown'd  with 
grief, 
Whose  flood  begins  to  flow  within  mine  eyes ; 
My  body  round  engirt  with  misery,  ^ 

For  what's  more  miserable  than  discontent? 
Ahj  uncle  Humphrey !  in  thy  face  I  see 
The  map  of  honour,  truth,  and  loyalty ; 
And  yet,  good  Humphrey,  is  the  hour  to  come. 
That  e'er  I  prov'd  thee  false,  or  fearM  thy  faith. 
What  lowering  star  now  envies  thy  estate, 
That  these  great  lords,  and  Margaret  our  queen, 
Do  seek  subversion  of  thy  harmless  life  ? 
Thou  never  didst  them  wrong,  nor  no  man  wrong : 
And  as  the  butcher  takes  away  the  calf, 
And  binds  the  wretch,  and  beats  it  when  it  strays. 
Bearing  it  to  the  bloody  slaughter-house ; 
Even  so,  remorseless,  have  they  borne  him  hence : 
And  as  the  dam  runs  lowing  up  and  down, 
Looking  the  way  her  harmless  young  one  went, 
And  can  do  nought  but  wail  her  darling's  loss ; 
Even  so  myself  bewails  good  Glcster's  case. 
With  sad  unhelpful  tears :  and  with  dimmed  eyes 
Look  after  him,  and  cannot  do  him  good, 
So  mighty  are  his  vowed  enemies. 
His  fortunes  I  will  weep ;  and  'twizt  each  groan. 
Say—"  Who 's  a  traitor  ?    Gloster  he  is  none."  [Exit, 

Q.  Mar.  Fair  lords,  cold  snow  melts  with  the  sun- s 
hot  beams. 
Henry  my  lord  is  cold  in  great  affairs, 
Too  full  of  foolish  pity ;  and  Gloster's  show 
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Beguiles  him,  aa  the  mournful  crocodile 
With  sorrow  snares  relenting  passengers  ; 
Or  as  the  snake,  rolPd  in  a  flowering  hank, 
With  sliining  nhequerM  slough,  doth  sting  a  child.  • 
That  for  the  beaaty  thinks  it  excellent. 
Believe  me,  lords,  were  none  more  wise  than  I, 
I  And  yet  horem  I  judge  mine  own  wit  good) 
This  Gloster  should  be  quickly  rid  the  world, 
To  rid  UR  from  the  fear  we  have  of  him. 

Car.  That  he  should  die  is  worthy  policy, 
But  yet  we  want  a  colour  for  his  death  : 
■T  is  meet  he  be  condemned  by  course  of  law. 

Suf.  But,  in  my  mind  that  were  no  policy : 
The  king  will  labour  still  to  save  his  life ; 
The  commons  haply  rise  to  save  his  life : 
As  yet  we  have  but  trivial  argument. 
More  than  mistrust,  that  shows  him  worthy  death. 

York.  So  that,  by  this,  you  would  not  have  him  die. 

Suf.  Ah  !  York,  no  man  alive  so  fain  ajs  I. 

York.  'Tis  York  that  hath  moat  reason  for  his 
death. — 
But,  my  lord  cardinal,  and  you,  lord  Suffolk, 
Say,  as  you  think,  and  speak  it  from  your  souhs, 
Wer  't  not  all  one  an  empty  eagle  wore  set 
To  guard  the  chicken  from  a  hungry  kite, 
As  place  duke  Humphrey  for  the  king^s  protector? 

Q.  Mar.  So  the  poor  chicken  should  be  sure  of  death. 

Suf.  Madam,  '  t  is  true :    and  wer 't  not  madness, 
then. 
To  make  the  fox  surveyor  of  the  fold  ? 
Who,  being  accused  a  crafty  murderer. 
His  guilt  should  be  but  idly  posted  over, 
Because  his  purpose  is  not  executed? 
No ;  let  him  die.  in  that  he  is  a  fox, 
By  nature  prov'd  an  enemy  to  the  flock. 
Before  his  chaps  be  stainM  with  crimson  blood, 
As  Humphrey's  prov'd  by  reasons  to  my  liege. 
And  do  not  stand  on  quillets  how  to  slay  him  : 
Be  it  by  gins,  by  snares,  by  subtilty 
Sleeping,  or  waking,  't  is  no  matter  how. 
So  he  be  dead :  for  that  is  good  deceit 
Which  mates^  him  flrst,  that  first  intends  deceit. 

Q.  Mar.  Thrice  noble  Suffolk,  resolutely  spoke. 

Sit//.* Not  resolute,  except  so  much  were  done, 
For  things  are  often  spoke,  and  seldom  meant ; 
But,  that  my  heart  acoordeth  with  my  tongue, — 
Seeing  the  deed  is  meritorious. 
And  to  preserve  my  sovereign  from  his  foe, — 
Say  but  the  word,  and  I  will  be  his  priest. 

Car.  But  I  would  have  him  dead,  my  lord  of  Suffolk, 
Ere  you  can  take  due  order  for  a  priest. 
Say,  you  consent,  and  censure  well  the  deed. 
And  I  '11  provide  his  executioner : 
I  tender  so  the  safety  of  my  liege. 

Suf  Here  is  my  hand ;  the  deed  is  worthy  doing. 

Q.  3Iar.  And  so  say  I. 

York.  And  I :  and  now  we  three  have  spoke  it, 
It  skills'  not  greatly  who  impugns  our  doom. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Great  lords,  from  Ireland  am  I  come  amain, 
To  signify  that  rebels  there  are  up, 
And  put  the  Englishmen  unto  the  sword. 
Send  succours,  lordsj  and  stop  the  rage  betime, 
Before  the  wound  do  grow  incurable  ; 
For,  being  green,  there  is  great  hope  of  help. 

Car,  A  breach  that  craves  a  quick  expedient'  stop. 
What  counsel  give  you  in  this  weighty  cause? 

York.  That  Somerset  be  sent  as  regent  thither. 
T  is  meet  that  lucky  ruler  be  employ 'd ; 


Witness  the  fortune  he  bath  had  in  France. 

Som.  If  York,  with  all  his  far-fet  policy, 
Had  been  the  regent  there  instead  of  mc. 
He  never  would  have  stay'd  in  France  so  long. 

York.  No,  not  to  lor^  it  all,  as  thou  bast  done. 
I  rather  would  have  lost  my  life  betimes, 
Than  bring  a  burden  of  dishonour  home,  | 

By  staying  there  so  long,  till  all  were  lost. 
Show  me  one  scar  charaoter'd  on  thy  skin : 
Men's  flesh  preserv'd  so  whole  do  seldom  win.  j 

Q.  Mar.  Nay  then,  this  spark 'will  prove   a  raging 
fire, 
If  wind  and  fuel  be  brought  to  feed  it  with. — 
No  more,  good  York ; — sweet  Somerset,  be  etill  :— 
Thy  fortune,  York,  hadst  thou  been  regent  there, 
Mi^ht  happily  have  prov'd  far  worse  than  hi*. 

York.  What,    worse    than   nought?   nay,    then 
shame  take  all. 

Som.  And.  in  the  number,  thee,  that  wiahe^t  shame. 

Car.  My  lord  of  York,  try  what  your  fortune  ia. 
The  uncivil  kernes  of  Ireland  are  in  arms. 
And  temper  clay  with  blood  of  Englishmen  ' 
To  Ireland  will  you  lead  a  band  of  men, 
Collected  choicely,  from  each  county  some, 
And  try  your  hap  against  the  Irishmen  ? 

York.  I  will,  my  lord,  so  please  his  majesty.  j 

Suf.  Why  our  authority  is  his  consent, 
And  what  we  do  establish,  he  confirms :  J 

Then,  noble  York,  take  thou  this  task  in  hand. 

York.  I  am  content.    Provide  me  soldiers,  lords, 
Whiles  I  take  order  for  mine  own  affairs. 

Suf.  A  charge,  lord  York,  that  I  will  see  perf<Hin'd.| 
But  now  return  we  to  the  false  duke  Humphrey.  j 

Car.  No  more  of  him ;  for  I  will  deal  with  him, 
That  henceforth,  he  shall  trouble  us  no  more  : 
And  so  break  off;  the  day  is  almost  spent. 
Lord  Suffqlk,  you  and  I  must  talk  of  that  event. 

York.  My  lord  of  Suffolk,  within  fourteen  days, 
At  Bristol  I  expect  my  soldiers. 
For  there  I  '11  ship  them  all  for  Ireland. 

Suf  I  '11  see  it  truly  done,  my  lord  of  York. 

[Exeunt  all  hui  Yoax 

York.  Now,  York,  or  never,  steel  thy  fearful  thoughl»,| 
And  change  misdoubt  to  resolution  :  j 

Be  that  thou  hop'st  to  be,  or  what  thou  art 
Resign  to  death ;  it  is  not  worth  the  enjoying.  i 

Let  pale-fac'd  fear  keep  with  the  raean-bom  man,        I 
And  find  no  harbour  in  a  royal  heart. 
Faster  than  spring-time  showers  oomes   thought  as 

thought, 
And  not  a  thought  but  thinks  on  dignity. 
My  brain,  more  busy  than  the  labouring  spider, 
Weaves  tedious  snares  to  trap  mine  enemies. 
Well,  nobles,  well ;  't  is  politicly  done, 
To  send  me  packing  with  an  host  of  men : 
I  fear  me  you  but  warm  the  starved  snake, 
Who,  cherish'd  in  your  breasts,  will  sting  your  hearts 
'T  was  men  I  lack'd,  and  you  will  give  them  me : 
I  take  it  kindly  ;  yet,  be  well  assuHd, 
You  put  sharp  weapons  in  a  madman's  hands. 
Whiles  I  in  Ireland  march*  a  mighty  band, 
I  will  stir  up  in  England  some  black  storm, 
Shall  blow  ten  thousand  souls  to  heaven,  or  hell  j 
And  this  fell  tempest  shall  not  cease  to  rage 
Until  the  golden  circuit  on  my  head. 
Like  to  the  glorious  sun's  transparent  beams, 
Do  calm  the  fury  of  this  mad-bred  flaw.* 
And,  for  a  minister  of  my  intent, 
I  have  seduc'd  a  headstrong  Kentishman, 
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Jcbn  Cade  of  Aflhford, 

To  make  ooramotion,  as  full  well  he  can, 

Under  the  title  of  John  Mortimer. 

la  Ireland  have  I  seen  tliis  stubborn  Cade 

{)^\c^  himself  against  a  troop  of  kernes; 

AhI  fought  so  long,  till  that  his  thighs  with  darts 

Wert  almost  like  a  sharp-quill'd  porcupine : 

Aijd.  in  the  end  being  rescu'd,  I  have  seen 

Him  caper  upright,  like  a  wild  Morisco*, 

Shaking  the  bloody  darts,  as  he  his  bells. 

Fn'l  often,  like  a  shag-hair'd  crafty  kerne, 

H  I'h  he  conversed  'with  the  enemy, 

And  undisoover'd  come  to  me  again, 

Ai^  given  me  notice  of  their  villainies. 

T!  i>  devil  here  shall  be  my  substitute  ; 

Ft»r  that  John  Mortimer,  which  now  is  dead, 

In  face,  in  gait,  in  speech,  he  doth  resemble : 

By  tliis  I  shall  perceive  the  commons'  mind, 

H=»vr  thev  affect  the  house  and  claim  of  York. 

Siy,  be  be  taken,  rack'd,  and  tortured, 

I  know,  no  pain  they  can  inflict  uix)n  him 

Will  make  him  say  I  mov'd  him  to  those  arms. 

Say.  that  he  thrive,  as  't  is  great  like  he  will, 

Why.  ihen  from  Ireland  come  I  with  my  strength, 

Ai.ti  reap  the  harvest  which  that  rascal  sow'd ; 

Ft.  Humphrey  being  dead,  as  he  shall  be, 

And  Henry  put  apart,  then  next  for  me.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Bury.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enfer  certain  Murderers,  running  over  the  Stage,* 

\  Mur.  Run  t4>  my  lord  of  Suffolk :  let  him  know, 
We  have  de«patch'd  the  duke,  as  he  commanded. 

2  Mur.  0.  that  it  were  to  do ! — ^What  have  wo  done  ? 
!)td*t  ever  hear  a  man  so  penitent? 

1  Mur.  Here  comes  my  lord. 

Enter  Suffolk. 

Sf'f.         Now,  sirs,  have  ycu  diFpatch'd  this  thing? 

1  Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he 's  dead. 

S^'f.  Why,  that 's  well  said.  Go,  get  you  to  my  house ; 
I  viM  reward  you  for  this  venturous  deed. 
The  king  and  all  the  peers  are  here  at  hand. 
Hive  you  laid  fair  the  bed  ?  are  all  things  well, 
According  as  I  gave  directions? 

1  Mur.  ^T  is,  my  good  lord. 

S  tf.  Away  !  be  gone.  [Exeunt  Murderers. 

Sound  Trumpets.     Enter   King  Henrt,  Queen   Mar- 

GARET,  Ckirdinal  Beaufort,  Somerset,  Lords  and 

others. 

K.  Hen.  Go,  call  our  uncle  to  our  presence  straight : 
Say.  we  intend  to  try  his  grace  to-day, 
I'  he  be  guilty,  as  't  is  published. 

Sf/f.  I  '11  call  him  presently,  my  noble  lord.     [Exit. 

K.  Hen.  Lords,  take  your  places ;  and,  I  pray  you  all, 
V.ieeed  no  straiter  'gainst  our  uncle  Gloster, 
fb&n  from  true  evidence,  of  good  esteem, 
fc  be  approvM  in  practice  culpable. 

Q.  Mar.  God  forbid  any  malice  should  prevail, 
Hat  faultless  may  condemn  a  noble  man  1 
Vay  God  he  may  acquit  him  of  suspicion  ! 

K.  Hen.  I  thank  thee,  Meg;  these  words  content 
me  much. — 

Re-enter  Suffolk. 
low  now  !  why  look'st  thou  pale  ?  why  tremblcst  thou  ? 
Wre  is  our  imcle?  what 's  the  matter,  Suffolk  ? 

Suf.  Dead  in  his  bed,  my  lord ;  Gloster  is  dead. 

Q.  Mar.  Marry,  God  forefend ! 

Cnr.  God's  secret  judgment ! — I  did  dream  to-nigh*, 
he  duke  was  dumb,  and  could  not  speak  a  word. 

[The  King  swoons. 


Q.Mar.  How    fares  my  lord?— Help,   lords!    th« 
king  is  dead. 

Som.  Rear  up  his  body :  wring  him  by  the  nose. 

Q.  Mar.  Run,  go ;  help,  help ! — 0,  Henry,  opethino 
eyes! 

Suf.  He  doth  revive  again. — Madam,  be  patient. 

K.  Hen.  0  heavenly  God  ! 

Q.  Mar.  How  fares  my  gracious  lord  ? 

Suf.  Comfort,  my  sovereign !  gracious  Henry,  com 
fort! 

K.  Hen.  What !  doth  my  lord  of  Suffolk  comfort  me  ? 
Game  he  right  now  to  sing  a  raven's  note, 
Whose  dismal  tune  bereft  my  vital  powers, 
And  thinks  he,  that  the  chirping  of  a  wren, 
By  crying  comfort  from  a  hollow  breast. 
Can  chase  away  the  first-conceived  sound  ? 
Hide  not  thy  poison  with  such  sugaHd  words. 
Lay  not  thy  hands  on  me ;  forbear.  I  say : 
Their  touch  affrights  me  as  a  serpent's  sting 
Thou  baleful  messenger,  out  of  my  sight ! 
Upon  thine  eye-balls  murderous  tyranny 
Sits  in  grim  majesty  to  fright  the  world. 
Look  not  upon  me,  for  thine  eyes  are  wounding. — 
Yet  do  not  go  away  ;— come,  basilisk, 
And  kill  the  innocent  gazer  with  thy  sight ; 
For  in  the  shade  of  death  I  shall  find  joy, 
In  life,  but  double  death,  now  Gloster's  dead. 

Q.  Mar.  Why  do  you  rate  my  lord  of  Suffolk  thus  f 
Although  the  duke  was  enemy  to  him, 
Yet  he,  most  Christian-like,  laments  his  death : 
And  for  myself,  foe  as  he  was  to  me. 
Might  liquid  tears,  or  heart-offending  groans, 
Or  blood-consuming  sighs  recall  his  life, 
I  would  be  blind  with  weeping,  sick  with  groans, 
Look  pale  as  primrose  with  blood-drinking  sighs, 
And  all  to  have  the  noble  duke  alive. 
What  know  I  how  the  world  may  deem  of  me  ? 
For  it  is  known,  we  were  but  hollow  friends  \ 
It  may  be  judg'd,  I  made  the  duke  away : 
So  shall  my  name  with  slander's  tongue  be  wounded. 
And  princes'  courts  be  fill'd  with  my  reproach. 
This  get  I  by  his  death.     Ah  me,  unhappy. 
To  be  a  queen,  and  orown'd  with  infamy  ! 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  woe  is  me  for  Gloster,  wretched  man  ! 

Q.  Mar.  Be  woe  for  me,  more  wretched  than  he  is. 
What !  dost  thou  turn  away,  and  hide  thy  face  ? 
1  am  no  loathsome  leper !  look  on  me. 
What,  art  thou,  like  the  adder,  waxen  deaf? 
Be  poisonous  too.  and  kill  thy  forlorn  queen. 
Is  all  thy  comfort  shut  in  Gloster's  tomb  ? 
Why,  then  dame  Margaret  was  ne'er  thy  joy : 
Erect  his  statue,  then',  and  worship  it, 
And  make  my  image  but  an  alehouse  sign. 
Was  1  for  this  nigh  wreck'd  upon  the  sea. 
And  twice  by  awkward  wind  from  England's  bank 
Drove  back  again  unto  my  native  clime  ? 
What  boded  this,  but  well-forewarning  wind 
Did  seem  to  say,— Seek  not  a  scorpion's  nest, 
Nor  set  no  footing  on  this  unkind  shore. 
What  did  I  then,  but  curs'd  th'  ungentle^  gusts. 
And  he  that  loos'd  them  from  their  brazen  caves  ; 
And  bade  them  blow  towards  England's  blessed  shore, 
Or  turn  our  stern  i|pon  a  dreadful  rock. 
Yet  ^olus  would  not  be  a  murderer. 
But  left  that  hateful  ofiice  unto  thee  : 
The  pretty  vaulting  sea  refus'd  to  drown  me, 
Knowing  that  thou  wouldst  have  me  drown'don  shore; 
With  tears  as  salt  as  sea  through  thy  unkindness . 
The  splitting  rocks  oower'd  in  the  sinking  sands. 
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And  would  not  dash  rnr  with  their  ragged  sides, 
Because  thy  flinty  hea^^  more  hard  than  they, 
Might  in  thy  palace  perish  Margaret. 
As  far  a«  I  could  ken  thy  chalky  clifis, 
When  from  the  shore  the  tempest  heat  ub  back, 
[  stood  upon  the  hatches  in  the  storm ; 
And  when  the  dusky  sky  began  to  rob 
My  earnest-gaping  sight  of  thy  land's  view, 
[  took  a  costly  jewel  from  my  neck, — 
A  heart  it  was,  bound  in  with  diamonds, — 
And  threw  it  towards  thy  land.     The  sea  received  it, 
And  so  I  >^ish'd  thy  body  might  my  heart : 
And  even  with  this  I  lost  fair  England's  view, 
And  bade  mine  eyes  be  packing  with  my  heart. 
And  called  them  blind  and  dusky  ttpectacles. 
For  losing  ken  of  Albion's  wished  coast. 
How  often  have  I  tempted  Suffolk's  tongue 
(The  agent  of  the  foul  incon.«tancy) 
To  sit  and  wifch'  me,  as  Ascanius  did, 
When  he  to  madding  Dido  would  unfold 
His  father's  acts,  commenc'd  in  burning  Troy  ? 
Am  I  not  witch'd  like  her,  or  thou  not  false  like  him? 
Ah  me  !  I  can  no  more.     Die,  Margaret, 
For  Henry  weeps  that  thou  dost  live  so  long. 
Noise  tnthin.     Enter  Warwick  arid  Salisbury.     The 
Commons  press  to  the  door. 

War.  It  is  reported,  mighty  sovereign, 
That  good  duke  Humphrey  traitorously  is  murder'd 
By  Suflblk  and  the  cardinal  Beaufort's  means. 
The  commons,  like  an  angry  hive  of  bees 
That  want  their  leader,  scatter  up  and  down. 
And  care  not  who  they  sting  in  his  revenge. 
Myself  have  calm'd  their  spleenful  mutiny, 
Until  they  hear  the  order  of  his  death. 

K.  Hen.  That  he  is  dead,  good  Warwick,  H  is  too  true ; 
But  how  he  died,  GJod  knows,  not  Henry. 
Enter  his  chamber,  view  his  breathless  corpse, 
And  comment  then  upon  his  sudden  death. 

Har.  That  I  shall  do,  my  liege. — Stay,  Salisbury, 
With  the  rude  multitude,  till  I  return. 

[Warwick  goes  into  an  inner  JRoom,  and 
Salisbury  retires. 

K.  Hen.  0  thou  that  judgest  all  things,  stay  my 
thoughts ! 
My  thoughts  that  labour  to  persuade  my  soul, 
Some  violent  hands  were  laid  on  Humphrey's  life. 
If  my  suspect  be  false,  forgive  mo,  God, 
For  judgment  only  doth  belong  to  thee. 
Fain  would  I  go  to  chafe  his  paly  lips 
With  twenty  thousand  kisses,  and  to  rain* 
Upon  his  face  an  ocean  of  salt  tears, 
To  tell  my  love  unto  his  dumb  deaf  trunk, 
And  with  my  fingers  feel  his  hand  unfeeling ; 
But  all  in  vain  are  these  mean  obsequies. 
And  to  survey  his  dead  and  earthy  image, 
What  were  it  but  to  make  my  sorrow  greater  ? 
The  Doors  of  an  inner  Chamber  are  thrown  open,  and 

Glostkr  is  discovered  dead  in  his  Bed;  Warwick 

and  others  standing  by  it. 

War.  Gome  hither,  gracious  sovereign  ;  view  this 
body. 

K.  Hen.  That  is  to  see  how  deep  my  grave  is  made ; 
For  with  his  soul  fled  all  my  worldly  solace, 
And,  seeing  him,  I  see  my  life  in  death. 

War.  As  surely  as  my  soul  intends  to  live 
With  that  dread  Kins,  that  took  our  state  upon  him 
To  free  us  from  his  Father's  wrathful  curse, 
I  do  believe  that  violent  hands  were  laid 
Upon  the  life  of  this  thrice-famed  duke. 

I  wUok  :  lA  folio.     *  drun :  m  t.  o. 


Suf.  A  dreadful  oath,  sworn  with  a  solemn  tongs 
What  instance  gives  lord  Warwick  for  his  vow  ? 

War.  See,  how  the  blood  is  settled  in  his  face. 
Oft  have  I  seen  a  timely-parted  ghost. 
Of  ashy  semblance,  meagre,  pale,  and  bloodless, 
Being  all  descended  to  the  labouring  heart ; 
Who,  in  the  conflict  that  it  holds  with  death. 
Attracts  the  same  for  aidance  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
Which  with  the  heart  there  cools,  and  ne'er  retunwi 
To  blush  and  beautify  the  cheek  again. 
But  see,  his  face  is  black,  and  full  of  blood ; 
His  eye-balls  farther  out  than  when  he  hv'd. 
Staring  full  ghastly  like  a  strangled  man : 
His  hair  uprear'd,  his  nostrils  stretch'd  with  stntgglii 
His  hands  abroad  display'd,  as  one  that  gr&sp'd. 
And  tugg'd  for  life,  and  was  by  strength  subdued. 
Look  on  the  sheets  his  hair,  you  see,  is  slicking : 
His  well-proportion'd  beard  made  rough  and  rugged, 
Like  to  the  summer's  com  by  tempest  lodg'd. 
It  cannot  be  but  he  was  murder'd  here ; 
The  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable. 

Suf.   Why.  Warwick,  who  should  do  the  duke 
death  t 
Myself,  and  Beaufort,  had  him  in  protection, 
And  we,  I  hope,  sir,  are  no  murderers. 

War.  But  both  of  you  were  vow'd  duke  Hmnphre; 
foes, 
And  you,  forsooth,  had  the  good  duke  to  keep: 
'T  is  like,  you  would  not  feast  him  like  a  friend, 
And  't  is  well  seen  he  found  an  enemy. 

Q.  Mar.  Then  you,  belike,  suspect  these  nobleow 
As  guilty  of  duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death. 

War.  Who  finds  the  heifer  dead,  and  bleediD"  ficj 
And  sees  fast  by  a  butcher  with  an  axe, 
But  will  suspect 't  was  he  that  made  the  slaughter  1 
Who  finds  the  partridge  in  the  puttock's  nest. 
But  may  imagine  how  the  bird  was  dead, 
Although  the  kite  soar  with  unbloodied  beak  ?       | 
Even  so  suspicious  is  this  tragedy. 

Q.  Mar.  Are  you  the  butcher,  Suffolk?  where 's 7^ 
knife? 
Is  Beaufort  term'd  a  kite?  where  are  his  talons?   1 

Suf.  I  wear  no  knife,  to  slaughter  sleeping  men*^ 
But  here 's  a  vengeful  sword,  rusted  with  ease, 
That  shall  be  scoured  in  his  rancorous  heart, 
That  slanders  me  with  murder's  crimson  badge—  ; 
Say,  if  thou  darst,  proud  lord  of  Warwickshire,  j 
That  I  am  faulty  in  duke  Humphrey's  death.  | 
[Exeunt  Cardinal,  SoM.,  and  A 

War.  What  dares  not  Warwick,  if  false  Suffolk! 
him? 

Q.  Mar.  He  dares  not  calm  his  contumelious  i| 
Nor  cease  to  be  an  arrogant  controller, 
Though  Suflblk  dares  him  twenty  thousand  times. 

War.  Madam,  be  still,  with  reverence  may  I  fl( 
For  every  word  you  speaJc  in  his  behalf 
Is  slander  to  your  royal  dignity. 

Suf.  Blunt- witted  lord,  ignoble  in  demeanour, 
If  ever  lady  wrong'd  her  lord  so  much, 
Thy  mother  took  into  her  blameful  bed 
Some  stern  untutor'd  churl,  and  noble  stock 
Was  graft  with  crab-tree  slip  ;  whose  fruit  thou  • 
And  never  of  the  Nevils'  noble  race. 

War.  But  that  the  guilt  of  murder  bucklexv  the 
And  I  should  rob  the  deathsman  of  his  fee, 
Quitting  thee  thereby  of  ten  thousand  shames,  1 
And  that  my  sovereign's  presence  makes  me  mildJ 
I  would,  false  murderous  coward,  on  thy  knee  1 
Make  thee  beg  pardon  for  thy  passed  speech,         , 
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I  And  sajf  it  was  thy  mother  that  thou  meant'st; 
That  thou  thyself  wast  horn  in  hastardy : 
And.  alier  all  this  fearful  homage  done, 
Give  thee  thy  hire,  and  send  thy  soul  to  hel . 
Peruicious  bloodsucker  of  sleeping  men. 

Suf.  Thou  ahalt  he  waking  while  I  shed  thy  blood, 
U  from  this  presence  thou  dar'st  go  with  me. 

War.  Away  even  now,  or  I  will  drag  thee  hence. 
Uowortby  though  thou  art,  I  '11  cope  with  thee, 
And  do  some  service  to  duke  Humphrey's  ghost. 

[Exeunt  Suffolk  and  Warwick. 

L  Hm,  What  stronger  breast-plate  than  a  heart 
untainted? 
Thrice  is  he  armM,  that  hath  his  quarrel  just ; 
Alii  he  but  naked,  though  lock'd  up  in  steel,      within. 
Wlioee  coDflcienoe  with  injustice  is  corrupted.  [A  noise 

(^.  Ifer.  What  noise  is  this  ? 
Ri-etder  Suffolk  and  Warwick,  tnth  their  Weapons 
drawn. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  how  now,  lords  !  your  wrathful  weap- 
ons drawn 
Here  in  our  presence  !  dare  you  he  so  bold  ? — 
Why.  what  tunmltuous  clamour  have  we  here  ? 

Svf.  The  traitorous  Warwick,  with  the  men  of  Bury, 
Set  all  upon  me,  mighty  sovereign. 

Soise  of  a  Crowd  within.    Re-enter  Salisbury. 

Sal.  Sirs,  stand  apart ;    [Speaking  to  those  within. 
the  Ipng  shall  know  your  mind. — 
Dread  lord,  the  commons  send  you  word  by  me, 
Vnit^  lord  Suffolk  straight  be  done  to  death. 
Or  banished  fair  England's  territories, 
T;,ey  will  by  violence  tear  him  from  your  palace, 
And  torture  him  with  grievous  lingering  death. 
Tley  Bay,  by  him  the  good  duke  Humphrey  died ; 
They  say,  in  him  they  fear  your  highness'  death ; 
And  mere  instinct  of  love,  and  loyalty, 
Fret  from  a  stubborn  opposite  intent, 
Aj  being  thought  to  contradict  your  liking, 
Mikes  them  thus  forward  in  his  banishment. 
Tm  say,  in  care  of  your  most  royal  person, 
Tbitt.  ii'  your  highness  should  intend  to  sleep, 
.KiA  charge,  that  no  man  should  disturb  your  rest, 
III  p<iiii  of  your  dislike,  or  pain  of  death, 
Ver  notwithstanding  such  a  strait  edict. 
Were  ihere  a  serpent  seen,  with  forked  tongue, 
That  j.hly  glided  towards  your  majesty. 
It  were  but  necessary  you  were  wak'd ; 
I/sr.  being  suffer'd  in  that  harmful  slumber, 
The  mortal  worm  might  make  the  sleep  eternal : 
And  therefore  do  they  cry.  though  you  forbid. 
That  they  will  guard  you,  whe'r  you  will  or  no, 
From  such  fell  serpents  as  false  Suffolk  is  j 
With  whose  envenomed  and  fatal  sting, 
YoQT  loving  uncle,  twenty  times  his  worth, 
Tliey  say,  is  shamefully  bereft  of  life. 

Conmons.  [  Within.]  An  answer  from  the  king,  my 
lord  of  Salisbury ! 

Sfif.  '*T  is  like  the  commons,  rude  unpolish'd  hinds, 
Coald  send  such  message  to  their  sovereign ; 
But  you,  my  lord,  were  glad  to  be  employ'd, 
To  show  how  quaint  an  orator  you  are : 
I  fiat  all  the  honour  Salisbury  hath  won, 
la.  that  he  was  the  lord  ambassador, 
Sent  from  a  sort^  of  tinkers  to  the  king. 

Ommons.  [Within.]  An  answer  from  the  king,  or 
we  will  all  break  in  ! 


K.  Hen.  Go,  Salisbury,  and  tell  them  all  from  me, 
I  thank  them  for  their  tender  loving  care, 
And  had  1  not  been  'cited  so  by  them, 
Yet  did  I  purpose  as  they  do  entreat ; 
For  sure,  my  thoughts  do  hourly  prophesy 
Mischance  unto  my  state  by  Suffolk's  means : 
And  therefore,  by  his  majesty  I  swear, 
Whose  far  unworthy  deputy  I  am. 
He  shall  not  breathe  infection  in  this  air 
But  three  days  longer,  on  the  pain  of  death.  [Exit  Sa^. 

Q.  Mar.  0  Henry  !  let  me  plead  for  gentle  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen.  Ungentle  queen,  to  call  him  gentle  Suffolk 
No  more,  I  say  :  il  thou  dost  plead  for  him. 
Thou  wilt  but  add  increase  unto  my  wrath. 
Had  I  but  said,  I  would  have  kept  my  word, 
But,  when  I  swear,  it  is  irrevocable. — 
If  flkfter  three  days'  ppace  thou  here  be'st  found 
On  any  ground  that  1  am  ruler  of, 
The  world  shall  not  be  ransom  for  thy  life. — 
Come,  Warwick,  come ;  good  Warwick,  go  with  me, 
I  have  great  matters  to  impart  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  K.  Henry,  Warwick,  Lords,  Ifc 

Q.  Mar,  Mischance,  and  sorrow,  go  along  with  you ! 
Heart's  discontent,  and  sour  affliction, 
Bp  playfellows  to  keep  you  company. 
There 's  two  of  you  j  the  devil  make  a  third. 
And  threefold  vengeance  tend  upon  your  steps  ! 

Suf.  Cease,  gentle  queen,  these  execrations. 
And  let  thy  Suffolk  take  his  heavy  leave. 

Q.   Mar.    Fie,   coward    woman,    and    soft-hearted 
wretch  ! 
Hast  thou  not  spirit  to  curse  thine  enemy  ? 

Suf.  A  plague  upon  them !  wherefore  should  I  curse 
them? 
Would  curses  kill,  as  doth  the  mandrake's  groan,' 
I  would  invent  as  bitter-searching  terms, 
As  curst,  as  harsh,  and  horrible  to  hear, 
Deliver'd  strongly  through  my  fixed  teetii, 
With  full  as  many  signs  of  deadly  hate, 
As  lean-fac'd  Envy  in  her  loathsome  cave. 
My  tongue  should  stumble  in  mine  earnest  words ; 
Mine  eyes  should  sparkle  like  the  bea,ten  flint ; 
My  hair  be  fix'd  on  end,  as  one  distract : 
Ay,  every  joint  should  seem  to  curse  and  ban : 
And  even  now  my  burden'd  heart  would  break, 
Should  I  not  curse  them.     Poison  be  their  drink  ! 
Gall,  worse  than  gall,  the  daintiest  that  they  taste ! 
Their  sweetest  shade,  a  grove  of  cypress  trees  ! 
Their  chiefest  prospect,  murdering  basilisks  ! 
Their  softest  touch,  as  sharp'  as  lizard's  stings  ! 
Their  music,  frightful  as  the  serpent's  hiss. 
And  boding  screech-owls  make  the  concert  full ! 
All  the  foul  terrors  in  dark-seated  hell — 

Q.  Mar.   Enough,  sweet  Suffolk  ;   thou  torment*  4 
thyself; 
And  these  dread  curses,  like  the  sun  'gainst  glass, 
Or  like  an  overcharged  gun,  recoil. 
And  turn  the  force  of  them  upon  thyself. 

Suf.  You  bade  me  ban,  and  will  you  bid  me  lea^e  7 
NoW)  by  the  ground  that  I  am  banish'd  from, 
Well  could  I  curse  away  a  winter's  night. 
Though  standing  naked  on  a  mountain  top, 
Where  biting  cold  would  never  let  grass  grow, 
And  think  it  but  a  minute  spent  in  sport. 

Q.  Mar.  0  !  let  me  entreat  thee,  cease.    Give  mo 
thy  hand, 

>  Comfanf.  >  **Th«y  do  nflyrrtM  that  thit  harbe  oometh  of  the  u«d  of  Mraa  eonrictod  d«ad  men,  and  also  without  the  death  of  toiiM 
irrififc  thinga,  it  eannot  be  dra-wen  out  of  the  earth  to  man's  use.  Therefore,  they  did  tye  some  dog^e  or  tther  lyTinge  beute  unto  the 
fccts  tli»reof  w.th  a  oorde.  and  digged  the  earth  in  compasse  round  about,  and  in  the  meactyrae  vtopp«a  their  own  eares  for  feare  of  the  tem 
Ut  ibhtk  ind  nrr  of  thU  Mandmek  In  which  cry  it  doth  not  only  die  itaelfe,  but  the  feare  thereof  killeth  the  dogge  or  beast  which  pulletm 
eaitk.*'— B«(tffftiM*«  ''fniwor A«  of  Btftnct  against  Sicktuu"  :  folio,  1579 ;  quoted  by  Reed.     *  smart :  in  f.  e. 
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That  I  may  dew  it  with  my  mournful  team ; 
Nor  let  the  rain  of  heaven  wet  this  place, 
To  wash  away  my  woeful  monuments. 

0  !  could  this  kiss  he  printed  in  thy  hand, 
That  thou  might'st  think  upon  these  hy  the  seal, 
Through  whom  a  thousand  sighs  are  breathM  for  thee. 
So,  get  thee  gone,  that  I  may  know  my  grief; 

'T  is  but  Burmis'd  whilst  thou  art  standing  by. 
As  one  that  surfeits,  thinking  on  a  want. 

1  will  repeal  thee,  or,  be  well  assur'd, 
Adventure  to  be  banished  myself ; 
And  banished  I  am,  if  but  from  thee. 

Go ;  speak  not  to  me  :  even  now  be  gone. — 

0  !  go  not  yet. — Even  thus  two  friends  condemned 
Embrace,  and  kiss,  and  take  ten  thousand  leaves, 
Leather  a  hundred  times  to  part  than  die. 

Yet  now  farewell ;  and  farewell  life  with  thee. 
Suf.  Thus  is  poor  Suffolk  ten  times  banished, 
Jnce  by  the  king,  and  three  times  thrice  by  thee. 
'T  is  not  the  land  I  care  for,  wert  thou  thence  : 
A  wilderness  is  populous  enough. 
So  Suffolk  had  thy  heavenly  company ; 
For  where  thou  art,  there  is  the  world  itself, 
With  every  several  pleasure  in  the  world, 
And  where  thou  art  not  desolation. 

1  can  no  more. — Live  thou  to  joy  thy  life  ; 
Myself  to*  joy  in  nought,  but  that  thou  liv'st. 

Enter  Vaux. 

Q.  Mar.  Whither  goes  Vaux  so  fast  ?  what  news,  I 
pr'ythee? 

Vaux.  To  signify  unto  his  majesty. 
That  cardinal  Beaufort  is  at  point  of  death ; 
For  suddenly  a  grievous  sickness  took  him. 
That  makes  him  gasp,  and  stare,  and  catch  the  air, 
Blaspheming  God,  and  cursing  men  on  earth. 
Sometime  he  talks  as  if  duke  Humphrey's  ghost 
Were  by  his  side ;  sometime  he  calls  the  king, 
And  whispers  to  his  pillow,  as  to  him, 
The  secrets  of  his  overcharged  soul : 
And  I  am  sent  to  tell  his  majesty. 
That  even  now  he  cries  aloud  fof  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Gro,  tell  this  heavy  message  to  the  king. 

[Exit  Vaux. 
Ah  me !  what  is  this  world  ?  what  news  are  these  ? 
But  wherefore  grieve  I  at  an  hour's  poor  loss, 
Omitting  Suffolk's  exile,  my  soul's  treasure  ? 
Why  only,  Suffolk,  mourn  I  not  for  thee, 
And  with  the  southern  clouds  contend  in  tears? 
Theirs  for  the  earth^s  increase,  mine  for  my  sorrows. 
Now,  get  thee  hence :  the  king,  thqu  know'st,  is  coming : 
If  thou  be  found  by  me,  thou  art  but  dead. 

5m/.  If  I  depart  from  thee,  I  cannot  live  j 
And  in  thy  sight  to  die,  what  were  it  else. 
But  like  a  pleasant  slumber  in  thy  lap  ? 
Here  could  I  breathe  my  soul  into  the  air, 
As  mild  and  gentle  as  the  cradle-babe, 
Dying  with  mother's  dug  between  its  lips ; 
Where,  from  thy  sight,  I  should  be  raging  mad, 
And  cry  out  for  thee  to  close  up  mine  eyes. 
To  havo  thee  with  thy  lips  to  stop  my  mouth  : 

1  MO  *.  i«  1  •.     *  Not  ia  i,  : 


So  shouldst  thou  either  turn  my  flying  soul^ 
Or  I  should  breathe  it  so  into  thy  body, 
And  then  it  liv'd  in  sweet  Elysium. 
To  die  by  thee,  were  but  to  die  in  jest : 
From  thee  to  die,  were  torture  more  than  death. 

0  !  let  me  stay,  befal  what  may  befal. 

Q.  Mar.  Away  !  though  parting  be  a  fretfal  corr< 
sive. 
It  is  applied  to  a  deathful  wound. 
To  France,  sweet  Suffolk :  let  me  hear  from  thee 
For  wheresoe'r  thou  art  in  this  world's  globe. 

1  'II  have  an  Iris  that  shall  find  thee  out.  I 

Suf.  I  go. 

Q.  Mar.        And  take  my  heart  wth  thee. 

Suf.  A  jewel,  lock'd  into  the  woeful'st  ca>>Ket 
That  ever  did  contain  a  thing  of  worth. 
Even  as  a  splitted  bark,  so  sunder  we : 
This  way  fall  I  to  death. 

Q.  Mar.  This  way  for  me. 

[Exeunt,  severalli 

SCENE   III.— London.      Cardinal   Beauforts  Bd 

chamber.  * 

Enter  King  Henry,  Salisbury,  Warwick,  and  othen 
The  Cardinal  in  bed;  Attendants  %nth  him. 

K.  Hen.  How  fares  my  lord  ?  speak,  Beaufort, to th] 
king. 

Car.  If  thou  be'st  death,  I  '11  give  thee  En§land1 
treasure. 
Enough  to  purchase  such  another  island, 
So  thou  wilt  let  me  live,  and  feel  no  pain. 

K.  Hen.  Ah,  what  a  sign  it  is  of  evil  life. 
Where  death's  approach  is  seen  so  terrible  ! 

War.  Beaufort,  it  is  thy  sovereign  speaks  to  tliee.  j 

Car.  Briir^  me  unto  my  triai  wnen  you  will. 
Died  he  not  in  his  bed  ?  where  should  he  die  ? 
Can  I  make  men  live,  whe'r  they  will  or  no?- 
0 !  torture  me  no  more,  1  will  coniess. — 
Alive  again  ?  then  show  me  where  he  is : 
I  '11  give  a  thousand  pound  to  look  upon  him.— 
He  hath  no  eyes,  the  dust  hath  blinded  them — 
Comb  down  his  hair :  look !  look  !  it  stands  uprighl. 
Like  lime-twigs  set  to  catch  my  winged  soul.— 
Give  me  some  drink;  and  bid  the  apothecary 
Bring  the  strong  poison  that  I  bought  of  him.  ! 

K.  Hen   0,  thou  eternal  mover  of  the  heavens, 
Look  with  a  gentle  eye  upon  this  wretch  ! 
0  !  beat  away  the  busy  meddling  fiend, 
That  lays  strong  siege  unto  this  wretch's  soul. 
And  from  his  bosom  purge  this  black  despair. 

War.  See,  how  the  pangs  of  death  do  make  him  gni 

Sal.  Disturb  him  not ;  let  him  pass  peaceably. 

K.  Hen.  Peace  to  his  soul,  if 't  (rod's  good  pleasure h 
Lord  cardinal,  if  thou  think'st  on  heaven's  bliss. 
Hold  up  thy  hand,  make  signal  of  thy  hope. — Car.  dm 
He  dies,  and  makes  no  sign. — 0  God.  forgive  him  : 

War,  So  bad  a  death  argues  a  monstrous  life. 

K.  Hen.  Forbear  to  judge,  for  we  are  sinners  ajl.-^ 
Close  up  his  eyes,  and  draw  the  curtain  close, 
And  let  us  all  to  meditation.  \ExM 
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SCENE  L— Kent.    The  Sea-shore  near  Dover. 
Firing  heard  at  Sea,     Then  enter  from  a  Boat,  a  Cap- 

tain  J    a   Master,  a  Master's' Mate,  Walter   Whit- 

MORJCj  and  others;  with  them  Suffolk,  disguised; 

and  other  Gentlemen,  prisoners. 

Cap.  The  gaudy,  blabbing,  and  remorseful  day 
U  crept  into  the  bosom  of  the  sea, 
And  now  loud-howling  wolves  arouse  the  jades 
That  drag  the  tragic  melancholy  night ; 
Who  with  their  drowsy,  slow,  and  flagging  wings 
Clip*  dead  men'K  graves,  and  from  their  misty  jaws 
Breathe  foul  contagious  darkness  in  the  air. 
Therefore,  bring  forth  the  soldiers  of  our  prize ; 
For  wliiUt  our  pinnace  anchors  in  the  Downs, 
Here  shall  they  make  their  ransom  on  the  sand, 
0.-  with  their  blood  stain  this  discoloured  shore.— 
Majitcr,  this  prisoner  freely  give  I  thee ; — 
And,  thou  that  art  his  mate,  make  boot  of  this  ; — 
The  other,  [Pointing  to  Suffolk,]  Walter  Whitmore, 
is  thy  share. 

1  GerU.  What  is  my  ransom,  master  ?  let  me  know, 

3Iast.  A  thousand  crowns,  or  else  lay  down  your 
head. 

Mate.  And  80  much  shall  you  give,  or  off  goes  yours. 

Clip.  What !  ihink  you  much  to  pay  two  thousand 
erowns. 
And  bear  the  name  and  port  of  gentlemen  ?— 
Cut  both  the  villains'  throats ! — ^for  die  you  shall: 
Can*  lives  of  thoee  which  we  have  lost  in  fight, 
R"  coanterpois'd  with  such  a  petty  sum  ? 

1  Gent.  I  '11  give  it,  sir  ;  and  therefore  spare  my  life. 

2  Gent.  And  so  will  I,  and  write  home  for  it  straight. 
Whit.  I  lost  mine  eye  in  laying  the  prize  aboard, 

And,  therefore,  to  revenge  it  shalt  thou  die ;    [To  SuF, 
And  so  sliould  these,  if  I  might  have  my  will. 

Cap.  Be  not  so  rash :  take  ransom ;  let  him  live. 

Suf.  Look  on  my  Greorge  :  I  am  a  gentleman. 
Rate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  thou  shalt  be  paid. 

Whit.  And  80  am  I ;  my  name  is  Walter  Whitmore. 
How  DOW !  why  start'st  thou  ?  what,  doth  death  affright  ? 

Suf.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death. 
A  cunning  man  did  calculate  my  birth. 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die : 
Vet  let  not  this  make  thee  be  bloody  minded ; 
Tiiy  name  is  Gaultier^  being  rightly  sounded. 

Whit.  Gaultier,  or  Walter,  which  it  is,  I  care  not; 
Never  yet  did  base  dishonour  blur  our  name. 
But  with  our  sword  we  MripM  away  the  blot: 
Therefore,  when  merchant-like  I  sell  revenge, 
B.-oke  be  my  sword,  my  arms  torn  and  defac'd. 
And  I  proclaimed  a  coward  through  the  world  ! 

[Lays  hold  on  Suffolk. 

Suf.  Stay,  Whitmore :  for  thy  prisoner  is  a  prince, 
Th«^  duke  of  Suffolk,  William  de  la  Poole. 

Whit.  The  duke  of  Suffolk  muffled  up  in  rags  ! 

.Stif.  Ay,  but  these  rags  are  no  part  of  the  duke : 
juve  som«»time  went  disguisM,  and  why  not  I  ?■ 

Cap.  But  Jove  was  never  slain,  as  thou  shalt  be. 

Sttf.  Ol>?cure  and  lowly  swain,  king  Henry's  blood, 
The  honourable  blood  of  Lancaster, 
Mu^t  not  be  shed  b}*  such  a  jaded  groom. 
HaAt  thou  not  kissed  thy  hand,  and  held  my  stirrup  ? 


Bare-headed  plodded  by  my  foot-cloth  mule, 
And  thought  thee  happy  when  I  shook  my  head  ? 
How  often  hast  thou  waited  at  my  cup. 
Fed  from  my  trencher,  kneel'd  down  at  the  board, 
When  I  have  feasted  with  queen  Margaret  ? 
Remember  it,  and  let  it  make  thee  crest-fall'n ; 
Ay,  and  allay  this  thy  abortive  pride. 
How  in  our  voiding  lobby  hast  thou  stood, 
And  duly  waited  for  my  coming  forth. 
This  hand  of  mine  hath  writ  in  thy  behalf, 
And  therefore  shall  it  charm  thy  riotous  tongue. 

Whit.  Speak,  captain,  shall  I  stab  the  foul-tongu'd 
slave  ?* 

Cap.  First  let  my  words  stab  him,  as  he  hath  me. 

Suf.  Bise  slave,  thy  words  are  blunt,  and  so  art  thou. 

Cap.  Convey  him  hence,  and  on  our  long  boat's  side 
Strike  off  his  head. 

Svf.  Thou  dar'st  not  for  thy  own. 

Cap.  Yes,  Poole.' 

Suf.  Poole? 

Cap.  .  Poole,  Sir  Poole,  lord? 

Ay,  kennel,  puddle,  sink ;  whose  filth  and  dirt 
Troubles  the  silver  spring  where  England  drinks. 
Now,  will  I  dam  up  this  thy  yawning  mouth, 
For  swallowing  the  treasure  of  the  realm  : 
Thy  lips,  that  kiss'd  the  queen,  shall  sweep  the  ground ; 
And  thou,  that  smil'st  at  good  duke  Humphrey's  death, 
Against  the  senseless  winds  shalt  grin  in  vain, 
Who  in  contempt  shall  hiss  at  thee  again : 
And  wedded  be  thou  to  the  hags  of  hell, 
For  daring  to  affy  a  mighty  lord 
Unto  the  daughter  of  a  worthless  king, 
Having  neither  subject,  wealth,  nor  diadem 
By  devilish  policy  art  thou  grown  great, 
And,  like  ambitious  Syllo,  overgorg'd 
With  gobbets  of  thy  mother's  bleeding  heart. 
By  thee  Anjou  and  Maine  were  sold  to  France: 
The  false  revolting  Normans  thorough  thee 
Disdain  to  call  us  lord ;  and  Picardy 
Hath  slain  their  governors,  surprised  our  forts, 
And  sent  the  ragged  soldiers  wounded  home. 
The  princely  Warwick,  and  the  Nevils  all. 
Whose  dreadful  swords  were  never  drawn  in  vain, 
As  hating  thee,  are  rising  up  in  arms  : 
And  now  the  house  of  York — ^thrust  from  the  crown, 
By  shameful  murder  of  a  guiltless  king, 
And  lofty,  proud,  encroaching  tyranny, — 
Bums  with  revenging  fire:  whose  hopeful  colours 
Advance  our  half-fac'd  sun.  striving  to  shine.' 
Under  the  which  is  writ — Invitis  nubibus. 
The  commons,  here  in  Kent,  are  up  in  arms ; 
And  to  conclude,  reproach,  and  beggary. 
Are  crept  into  the  palace  of  our  king. 
And  all  by  thee. — Away ! — Convey  him  hence. 

Suf  0,  that  I  were  a  god,  to  shoot  forth  thunder 
Upon  these  paltry,  servile,  abject  drudges  ! 
Small  things  make  base  men  proud :  this  villain,  here. 
Being  captain  of  a  pinnace,  threatens  more 
Than  Bargulus  the  strong  Illyrian  pirate.^ 
Drones  suck  not  eagles'  blood,  but  rob  bee-hives. 
It  is  impossible,  that  I  should  die 
By  such  a  lowly  vassal  as  thyself. 
Thy  words  move  rage,  and  not  remorse,  in  me : 


»  Emhrn'-e.  »  Th«  :  In  f.  •.  »  This  line,  not  in  the  folio,  is  from  th«  old  pUr  of  the  "Contention.**  ♦the  forlorn  ivain  :  fn  f.  o. 
»Th^r#  *or.'«an'J  the  foHowinff  Poole,  are  from  the  "Contention."  •  The  device  of  Edward  III.,  "the  rays  of  the  tun  diixiersins  themselves 
I  ..*.  ol   a  cIuhJ.'" — Camden.     '  Bargnluc,  Illfhus  latro. — Ciuronis  Officin.  Lib.  III.,  e.  ii. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


ACT  T. 


I  go  of  message  from  the  queen  to  France ; 

I  charge  theo,  waft  me  safely  cross  the  channel. 

Cap.  Walter  I— 

Whit.  Come,  Suffolk,  I  mnst  waft  thee  to  thy  death. 

Suf.  Peni  gelidus  timor  occupat  artus : — ^it  is  thee  I 
fear.  [thee. 

Whit.  Thou  Shalt  have  cause  to  fear  hefore  I  leave 
What !  are  ye  daunted  now  ?  now  will  ye  stoop  ? 

1  Gent,  My  gracious  lord,  entreat  him ;  speak  him 
fair. 

Suf.  Suffolk's  imperial  tongue  is  stern  and  rough, 
Us'd  to  command,  untaught  to  plead  for  favour. 
Far  he  it  we  should  honour  such  as  these 
With  humble  suit :  no,  rather  let  my  head 
Stoop  to  the  block,  than  these  knees  bow  to  any, 
Save  to  the  God  of  heaven,  and  to  my  king ; 
And  sooner  dance  upon  a  bloody  pole. 
Than  stand  uncovered  to  the  vulgar  groom. 
True  nobility  is  exempt  fiom  fear  : 
More  can  I  bear,  than  you  dare  execute. 

Cap.  Hale  him  away,  and  let  him  talk  no  more. 
%Suf  Come,  soldiers,  show  what  cruelty  ye  can, 
That  this  my  death  may  never  be  forgot. — 
Great  men  oft  die  by  vile  bezonians* : 
A  Roman  swordei  and  banditto  Flave, 
Murder'd  sweet  Tully ;  Brutus'  bastard  hand 
Stabb'd  Julius  Caesar ;  savage  islanders 
Pompey  the  great,  and  Suffolk  dies  by  pirates. 

[Eocit  Sur.,  frith  WHrr.,  ctjJ  others. 

Cap.  And  as  for  these  whose  ransom  we  have  set. 
It  is  our  pleasure  one  of  them  depart : 
Therefore,  oome  you  with  us,  and  let  him  go. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  the  first  Gentleman. 
Rn-enter  Whitmore,  with  Suffolk's  body. 

Whit.  There  let  his  head  and  lifeless  body  he. 
Until  the  queen,  his  mistress,  bury  it.  [Exit. 

1  GeiU.  0.  barbarous  and  bloody  spectacle ! 
His  body  will  I  bear  unto  the  king : 
If  he  revenge  it  not,  yet  will  his  friends ; 
So  will  the  queen,  that  living  held  him  dear. 

[Exity  with  the  Body. 

SCENE  n.— Blackheath. 
Enter  George  Bevis  and  John  Holland. 

Geo.  Come,  and  get  thee  a  sword,  though  made  of  a 
lath :  they  have  been  up  these  two  days. 

John.  They  have  the  more  need  to  sleep  now  then. 

Creo.  I  tell  thee,  Jack  Cade,  the  clothier,  means  to 
dress  the  commonwealth,  and  torn  it,  and  set  a  new 
nap  upon  it. 

John.  So  he  had  need,  for  't  is  threadbare.  Well,  I 
say,  it  was  never  merry  world  in  England,  since  gen- 
tlemen came  up. 

Geo.  0  miserable  age !  Virtue  is  not  regarded  in 
handicrafts-men. 

John.  The  nobility  think  scorn  to  go  in  leather  aprons. 

Geo.  Nay  more }  the  king's  council  are  no  good  work- 
men. 

John.  True;  and  yet  it  is  said, — ^labour  in  thy  voca- 
tion :  which  is  as  much  as  to  say, — let  the  magistrates 
be  labouring  men ;  and  therefore  should  we  be  magis- 
trates. 

Geo.  Thou  hast  hit  it ;  for  there 's  no  better  sign  of 
a  brave  mind,  than  a  hard  hand. 

John.  I  see  them  !  I  see  them  !  There 's  Best's  son, 
the  tanner  of  Wingham. 

Geo.  He  shall  have  the  skins  of  our  enemies  to  make 
dog's  leather  of. 

John.  And  Dick,  the  butcher. 


Geo.  Then  is  sin  struck  down  like  an  ox,  and  ioi 
quity's  throat  cut  like  a  calf. 

John.  And  Smith,  the  weaver. 

Geo.  Argo.  their  thread  of  life  is  spun. 

John.  Come,  come ;  let 's  fall  in  with  them. 

Drum.    Enter  Cade,  Dice  the  Butcher^  SMrrH  ih 
Weaver,  and  others  in  great  number*. 

Cade.  We  John  Cade,  so  termed  of  our  suppo8» 
father, — 

Dick.  Or  rather,  of  stealing  a  cade'  of  herringB. 

[AsHe 

Cade.  —  For  our  enemies  shall  fall  before  m,  m 
spired  with  the  spirit  of  putting  down  kings  and  pnnc« 
— Command  silence.  [Noiat! 

Dick.  Silence! 

Cade.  My  father  was  a  Mortimer,— 

Dick.  He  was  an  honest  man  and  a  good  brickUycr 

[Asik 

Cade.  My  mother  a  Flantagenet,— 

Dick.  I  knew  her  well ;  she  was  a  midwife.  [Aiik 

Cade.  My  wife  descended  of  the  Lacies, — 

Dick.  She  was,  indeed,  a  pedlar's  daughter,  and  fo^ 
many  laces.  [Asi^ 

Smith.  But,  now  of  late,  not  able  to  travel  with  ^ 
furred  pack,  she  washes  bucks  here  at  home.     [Ank 

Cade.  Therefore  am  I  of  an  honourable  house. 

Dick.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  the  field  is  honourable,  uJ 
there  was  he  bom  under  a  hedge ;  for  his  father  hi^ 
never  a  house,  but  the  cage.  [Asik 

Cade.  Valiant  I  am. 

Smith.  'A  muBt  needs,  for  beggary  is  valiant.  [An^ 

Cade.  I  am  able  to  endure  much. 

Dick.  No  question  of  that,  for  I  have  seen  his 
whipped  three  market  days  together.  [Atik 

Cade.  I  fear  neither  sword  nor  fire. 

Smith.  He  need  not  fear  the  sword,  for  his  ooat  is  d 
proof. 

Dick.  But,  methinks,  he  should  stand  in  fear  of  ^ 
being  burnt  i'  the  hand  for  stealing  of  sheep.     [As^ 

Cade.  Be  brave  then ;  for  your  captain  is  brave,  ui 
vows  reformation.  There  shall  be  in  England  se^ti 
half-penny  loaves  sold  for  a  penny :  the  threc-hocH 
pot  shall  have  ten  hoops ;  and  I  will  make  it  felooy.  M 
drink  small  beer.  All  the  realm  shall  be  in  ooii»Bei| 
and  in  Cheapside  shall  my  palfrey  go  *o  grass.  Ai^ 
when  I  am  king,  (as  king  I  will  be)--~ 

All.  God  save  your  majesty !  j 

Cade.  I  thank  you,  good  people: — ^tl  ere  shall  I*" 
money;  all  shall  eat  and  drink  on  my  score;  a»i| 
will  apparel  them  all  in  one  livery,  that  they  M 
agree  like  brothers,  and  worship  me  their  lord. 

Dick.  The  first  thing  we  do,  let 's  kill  all  the  lawyH 

Cade.  Nay,  that  I  mean  to  do.  Is  not  this  a  Uioeej 
able  thing,  that  the  skin  of  an  innocent  lamb  sbow 
be  made  parchment  ?  that  parchment,  being  scribbW 
o'er,  should  undo  a  man  ?  Some  say,  the  bee  Ftioff 
but  I  say,  't  is  the  bee's  wax,  for  I  did  but  seal  onee  a 
a  thing,  and  I  was  never  mine  own  man  since.  Ho* 
now !  who 's  there  ? 

Enter  some.,  bringing  in  the  Clerk  of  Chatham. 

Smith.  The  clerk  of  Chatham :  he  can  write  w 
read,  and  cast  accompt. 

Cade.  0  monstrous ! 

Smith.  We  took  him  setting  of  boys'  copies. 

Cade.  Here 's  a  villain ! 

Smith.  H'  as  a  book  in  his  pocket,  with  red  letteis  in  1 

Cade.  Nay  then,  he  is  a  conjurer. 

Dick.  Nay,  he  can  make  obligationa,  and  write  Ofltfl 
hand. 


I A  term  of  oontemp*      '  with  it^finitM  numbert :  in  folio.     *  Latin,  eatfiM,  a  oaak.     «  Not  in  t «. 
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Cade.  I  am  sorry  for 't :  the  man  ia  a  proper  man, 
of  mine  honoar;  unlen  I  find  him  guilty,  he  shall  not 
He—Come  hither,  sirrah,  I  most  examine  thee :  what 
is  ihv  name  ? 

Cierk.  Emmanuel. 

Dick.  They  use  to  write  it  on  the  top  of  letters. — 
Twill  go  haid  with  you. 

Code.  Let  me  alone. — ^Doet  thou  use  to  write  thy 
name,  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  honest 
plain-dealing  man  ? 

Clerk.  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought 
op  that  I  can  write  my  name. 

All  H«  hath  oonfesaed :  away  with  him !  he 's  a 
villain,  and  a  traitor. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  I  say !  hang  him  with  his 
pea  end  ink-horn  about  his  neck. 

[Exeunt  some  with, the  Clerk. 
Enter  Micha£l. 

Miek.  Where 's  our  general  ? 

Cade.  Here  I  am,  thou  particular  fellow. 

Mick.  Fly,  fly,  fly !  sir  Humphrey  Stafiford  and  his 
brother  are  hard  by,  with  the  king's  forces. 

Cade.  Stand,  villain,  stand,  or  I  '11  fell  thee  down. 
He  »hall  be  encountered  with  a  man  as  good  as  him- 
k\(:  he  is  but  a  knight,  is  'a? 

Mich.  No. 

Cade.  To  equal  him,  I  will  make  myself  a  knight 
pre^ntly.  [Kneels.]  —  Rise  up  sir  John  Mortimer. 
[Rises]*  Now  have  at  him. 

Enter  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  and  William  his 
Brother^  with  Drum  and  Forces. 

Stttf,  Rebellious  hinds,  the  filth  and  scum  of  Kent, 
Mark'd  for  the  gallows,  lay  your  weapons  down : 
Home  to  your  cottages,  forsake  this  groom. 
The  king  is  merciful,  if  you  revolt. 

W.  Staff.  But  angr> ,  wrathful,  and  indin'd  to  blood, 
If  Toa  go  forward :  therefore  yield,  or  die. 

Caiie.  As  for  these  silken-coated  slaves,  I  pass'  not ; 
It  is  to  yoo,  good  people,  that  I  speak, 
O'er  whom  in  time  to  come  I  hope  to  reign ; 
Fi-r  I  am  rightful  heir  unto  the  crown. 

Staf.  Villain  I  thy  father  was  a  plasterer; 
And  thoD  thyself  a  shearman,  art  thou  not? 

Clip.  And  Adam  was  a  gardener. 

W.  Staff.  And  what  of  that? 

Cade.  Marry,    this: — Edmund   Mortimer,   earl  of 
March, 
Married  the  duke  of  Clarence's  daughter,  did  he  not  ? 

»%/".  Ay,  sir. 

Cade.  Bt  her  he  had  two  children  at  one  birth. 

W.  Staff.  That'sfaUe. 

Cade.  Ay.  there 's  the  question ;  but,  I  say,  't  is  true. 
The  elder  of  them,  being  put  to  nurse, 
Was  by  a  beggar-woman  stol'n  away ; 
AiKJ,  ignorant  of  his  birth  and  parentage, 
became  a  bricklayer  when  he  came  to  age. 
His  Fon  am  I :  deny  it,  if  you  can. 

Dick.  Nay,  't  is  too  true ;  therefore,  he  shall  be  king. 

Smith.  Sir,  he  made  a  chimney  in  my  father's  house, 
uui  the  bridrs  are  alive  at  this  day  to  testify  it :  there- 
hre.  deny  it  not. 

Staf.  And  will  you  credit  this  base  drudge's  words. 
That  speaks  he  knows  not  what  ? 

All  Ay,  marry,  will  we ;  therefore,  get  ye  gone. 

H  Staff.  Jack  Cade,  the  duke  of  York  hath  taught 
'        yoQ  this. 

Cade.  He  lies,  for  I  invented  it  myself  [Aside.] — 
po  to,  sirrah:  tell  the  king  from  me.  that  for  his 


to  span-counter  for  French  crowns,  I  am  oontent  he 
shall  reign ;  but  I  '11  be  protector  over  him. 

Dick.  Andj  furthermore,  we  '11  have  the  lord  Say's 
head,  for  selbng  the  dukedom  of  Maine. 

Cade.  And  good  reason;  for  thereby  is  England 
maimed,  and  fain  to  go  with  a  staff,  but  that  my  puis- 
sance holds  it  up.  Fellow  kings.  I  tell  you  that  that 
lord  Say  hath  gelded  the  commonwealth,  and  made  it 
an  eunuch ;  and  more  than  that,  he  can  speak  French, 
and  therefore  he  is  a  traitor. 

Staf.  0,  gross  and  miserable  ignorance ! 

Cade.  Nay,  answer,  if  you  can :  the  Frenchmen  are 
our  enemies :  go  to,  then,  I  ask  but  this ;  can  ho  that 
speaks  with  the  tongue  of  an  enemy  be  a  good  coun- 
sellor, or  no  ? 

All.  No.  no :  and  therefore  we  '11  have  his  head. 

W.  Staff.  Well,  seeing  gentle  words  will  not  prevail, 
Assail  them  with  the  army  of  the  king. 

Staf.  Herald,  away ;  and,  throughout  every  town, 
Proclaim  them  traitors  that  are  up  with  Cade ; 
That  those  which  fly  before  the  battle  ends. 
May,  even  in  their  wives'  and  children's  sight, 
Be  hang'd  up  for  example  at  their  doors. — 
All  you,  that  be  the  king's  friends,  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  the  two  Stafforus  and  Forces. 

Cade.  And  you,  that  love  the  commons,  follow  me.^ 
Now  iftiow  yourselves  men ;  't  is  for  liberty. 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord,  one  gentleman : 
Spare  none  but  such  as  go  in  clouted  shoon, 
For  they  are  thrifty  honest  men,  and  such. 
As  would  (but  that  they  dare  not)  take  our  parts. 

Dick.  They  are  all  in  order,  and  march  toward  us. 

Cade.  But  then  are  we  in  order,  when  we  are  most 
out  of  order.     Come :  march !  forward  !  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  Blackheath. 

Alarums,  The  two  Parties  enter,  and  fight j  and  both  the 
Staffordb  are  slain. 

Cade.  Where 's  Dick,  the  butcher  of  Ashfoid  ? 

Dick.  Here,  sir. 

Cade.  They  fell  before  thee  like  sheep  and  oxen, 
and  thou  behavedst  thyself  as  if  thou  hadst  been  in 
thine  own  slaughter-house :  therefore,  thus  will  I  re- 
ward thee, — ^The  Lent  shall  be  as  long  again  as  it  is ; 
and  thou  shalt  have  a  license*  to  kill  for  a  hundred 
years,  lacking  one. 

Dick.  I  desire  no  more. 

Cade.  And,  to  speak  the  truth,  thou  deservest  no  less. 
This  monument  of  the  victory  will  I  bear;  [Putting  on 
Stafford's  artrumr,*]  and  the  bodies  shall  be  dragged 
at  my  horses'  heels,  till  I  do  come  to  London,  where  we 
will  have  the  mayor's  sword  borne  before  us. 

Dick.  If  we  mean  to  thrive  and  do  good,  break  open 
the  jails,  and  let  out  the  prisoners. 


Cade.  Fear  not  that,  I  warrant  thee, 
march  towards  London. 


Come;  let's 
[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King  Henry,  reading  a  Suppltcation  ;  the  Duke  of 

Buckingham,  and  Lord  Sai  with  him :  at  a  distance^ 

Queen  Margaret  mourning  over  Suffolk's  Head. 

Q.  Mar.  Oil  have  I  heard  that  grief  softens  the 

mind,  [Aside.* 

And  makes  it  fearful  and  degenerate ; 

Think,  therefore,  on  revenge,  and  cease  to  weep. 

But  who  can  cease  to  weep,  and  look  on  this  ? 

Here  may  his. head  lie  on  my  throbbing  breast; 


^fi^^R  sake,  Henry  the  fifth,  in  whose  time  boys  went :  But  where 's  the  body  that  I  should  embrace  ? 
'  '  Not  in  f.  6.     *  Can.     *  Btttehen  w«n  obIt  allowed  to  kill  im  Lest,  by  ipoeial  Uoobm.     *  *  ffol  is  f.  •. 
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SECOND  PART  OF 


ACT    IV. 


Btick,  What  answer  makes  your  grace  to  the  rebels' 
supplication  ? 

K.  Hen.  I  '11  send  some  holy  bishop  to  entreat ; 
For  God  forbid,  so  many  simple  souls 
Should  perish  by  the  sword  !     And  I  myself, 
Rather  than  bloody  war  shall  cut  them  short, 
Will  parley  with  Jack  Cade  their  general.-^ 
But  stay,  I  '11  read  it  over  once  again. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  barbarous  villains !  hath  this  lovely 
face  [Aside.^ 

Rul'd  like  a  wandering  planet  over  me, 
And  could  it  not  enforce  them  to  relent. 
That  were  unworthy  to  behold  the  same  ? 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  Jack  Cade  hath  sworn  to  have 
thy  head. 

Say.  Ay,  but  I  hope,  your  highness  shall  have  his. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  madam  ! 
Lamenting  still,  and  mourning  Suffolk's  death  ? 
I  fear  me.  love,  if  that  I  had  been  dead, 
Thou  wouldest  not  have  moum'd  so  much  for  me. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  my  love ;  I  should  not  mourn,  but  die 
for  thee. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

K,  Hen.  How  now !  what  news  ?  why  oom'st  thou 
in  such  haste? 

Mess.  The  rebels  are  in  Southwark :  fly,  my  lord ! 
Jack  Cade  proclaims  himself  lord  Mortimer, 
Descended  from  the  duke  of  Clarence'  house. 
And  calls  your  grace  usurper  openly, 
And  vows  to  crown  himself  in  Westminster. 
His  army  is  a  ragged  multitude 
Of  hinds  and  peasants,  rude  and  merciless : 
Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  and  his  brother's  death 
Hath  given  them  heart  and  courage  to  proceed. 
All  scholars,  lawyers,  courtiers,  gentlemen, 
They  call  false  caterpillars,  and  intend  their  death. 

K,  Hen.   O  graceless  men !    they  know  not  what 
they  do. 

Buck.  My  gracious  lord,  retire  to  Kenilworth*, 
Until  a  power  be  rais'd  to  put  them  down. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah  !  were  the  duke  of  Suffolk  now  alive, 
These  Kentish  rebels  would  be  soon  appeas'd. 

K.  Hen.  Lord  Say,  the  traitors  hate  thee, 
Therefore  away  with  us  to  Kenilworth. 

Say.  So  might  your  grace's  person  be  in  danger. 
The  sight  of  me  is  odious  in  their  eyes ; 
And  therefore  in  this  city  will  I  stay. 
And  live  alone  as  secret  as  I  may. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

2  Mess.  Jack  Cade  hath  gotten  London-bridge :  the 
Fly  and  forsake  their  houses.  [citizens 

The  rsitcal  people,  thirsting  afler  prey, 
Join  with  the  traitor ;  and  they  jointly  swear, 
To  spoil  the  city,  and  your  royal  court. 

BtLck.  Then  linger  not,  my  lord  :  away,  take  horse. 

K.  Hen.  Come,  Margaret :  God.  our  hope,  will  suc- 
cour us. 

Q.  Mar.  My  hope  is  gone,  now  Sufiblk  is  deoeas'd. 

K,  Hen.  Farewell,  my  lord ;  [To  Lord  Say.]  trust 
not  the  Kentish  rebels. 

Buck.  Trust  no  body,  for  fear  you  be  betray'd. 

Say.  The  trust  I  have  is  in  mine  innocence, 
And  therefore  am  I  bold  and  resolute.  \Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    The  Tower. 
Enter  Lord  Scales,  and  others,  walking  on  the  Walls. 
Then  enter  certain  Citizens,  below. 
Scales.  How  now!  is  Jack  Cade  slain? 


1  Cit.  No,  my  lord,  nor  likely  to  be  slain  ;  for  tM 
have  won  the  bridge,  killing  all  those  that  witht^tajd 
them.  The  lord  mayor  craves  aid  of  your  honour  frod 
the  Tower,  to  defend  the  city  from  the  rebels.  I 

Scales.  Such  aid  as  I  can  spare,  you  shall  command 
But  I  am  troubled  here  with  them  myself: 
The  rebels  have  as.say'd  to  win  the  Tower. 
But  get  you  to  Smithfield,  and  gather  head, 
And  hither  I  will  send  you  Matthew  Gough. 
Fight  for  your  king,  your  country,  and  your  livcff  ; 
And  BO  farewell :  rebellion  never  thrives.*        [Exettm 

SCENE  VL— The  Same.     Cannon  Street. 

Enter  Jack  Cade,  and  his  Followers,    He  strikes  kis  \ 

Staff  on  London-stone.  j 

Cade.  Now  is  Mortimer  lord  of  this  city.     And  here.| 

sitting  upon   London-stone,  I  charge  and   ooincnaiid,| 

that,  of  the  city's  cost,  the  pissing-conduit  run  noth^o* 

but  claret  wine  this  first  year  of  our  reign.     And  no«r. 

henceforward,  it  shall  be  treason  for  any  that  calls  me, 

other  than  lord  Mortimer.  | 

Enter  a  Soldier^  running.  \ 

Sold.  Jack  Cade  !  Jack  Cade  ! 

Cade.  Knock  him  down  there.  l^'^fSf  ^*^  ^'*- 

Smith.  If  this  fellow  be  wise,  he  '11  never  call  yon 

Jack  Cade  more :  I  think,  he  hath  a  very  fair  warning. 

Dick.  My  lord,  there 's  an  army  gathered  together 

in  Smithfield. 

Cade.  Come,  then,  let 's  go  fight  with  them.  Bit. 
first,  go  and  set  London-bridge  on  fire;  and,  if  }^a 
can,  bum  down  the  Tower  too.    Come,  lot's  away. 

[ExeviU. 

SCENE  VIL— The  Same.    Smithfield. 
Alarum.     Enter,  on  one  side.  Cade  and  his  Company : 

on  the  other,  the  Citizens,  and  the  King'''s    Forr^\ 

headed  by  Matthew  Gough.     They  fight;  the  Cl'i. 

zens  are  routed,  and  Matthew  Gough  is  slain. 

Cade.  So,  sirs. — Now  go  some  and  pull  down  'he 
Savoy ;  others  to  the  inns  of  court :  down  with  thea 
all. 

Dick.  I  have  a  suit  unto  your  lordship. 

Cade.  Be  it  a  lordship,  thou  shalt  have  it  for  that 
word. 

Dick.  Only,  that  the  laws  of  England  may  oome  ou: 
of  your  mouth. 

John.  Mass,  't  will  be  sore  law,  then ;  for  he  wi- 
thrust  in  the  mouth  with  a  spear,  and  't  is  not  wlioie 
yet.  [Asvif. 

Smith.  Nay,  John,  it  will  be  stinking  law ;  for  hif 
breath  stinks  with  eating  toasted  cheese.  \Asifif 

Cade.  I  have  thought  upon  it;  it  shall  be  so.  A  war. 
bum  all  the  records  of  the  realm :  my  mouth  shall  b« 
the  parliament  of  England. 

John.  Then  we  are  like  to  have  biting  ststutrfs 
unless  his  teeth  be  pulled  out.  [Asidi . 

Cade.  And  henoeforward  all  things  shall  be  m 
common. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord,  a  prize,  a  prize !  here 's  the  lord  S«r. 
which  sold  the  towns  in  France :  he  that  made  us  p&y 
one  and  twenty  fifteens*,  and  one  shilling  to  the  pound, 
the  last  subsidy. 

Enter  George  Bevis,  with  the  Lord  Sat. 

Cade.  Well,  he  shall  be  beheaded  for  it  ten  times-  * 
Ah,  thou  say,  thou  serge,  nay,  thou  buckram  lord  ! 
now  art  thou  within  point-blank  of  our  jurisdiction  regal 
What  canst  thou  answer  to  my  majesty,  for  giving  up 


>  Not  in  f. : 
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tf  Normandy  unto  monsieur  Basimecu,  the  dauphin  of 
France  ?  Be  it  known  unto  thee  by  these  presents, 
rptt  the  presence  of  Lord  Mortimer,  that  I  am  the 
bfom  that  must  sweep  the  court  clean'  of  such  filth  as 
IboQ  art.  Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
ywith  of  the  realm  in  erecting  a  grammar-school :  and 
vLereas,  before,  our  fore-fathers  had  no  other  books 
Mit  the  $43ore  and  tlie  tally,  thou  haft  caused  printing 
|»  be  U5ed ;  and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown,  and 
ii»nity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.  It  will  be  proved 
to  ihy  face,  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee,  that  usually 
kik  of  a  noun,  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words 
i»  DO  Christian  ear  can  endure  to  hear.  Thou  hast 
ippointed  justices  of  peace,  to  call  poor  men  before 
him  about  matters  they  were  not  able  to  answer : 
noreover,  thou  hast  put  them  in  prison ;  and  because 
iiey  could  not  read,  thou  hast  hanged  them  :  when, 
i^eed,  only  for  that  cause  they  have  been  most  worthy 
0  live.    Thou  dost  ride  in  a  foot-cloth,  dost  thou  not? 

Siy.  What  of  that  ? 

CiuU.  Marry,  thou  oughtest  not  to  let  thy  horse 
vrar  a  eloak,  when  honester  men  than  thou  go  in  their 
¥m  and  doublets. 

Dick,  And  work  in  their  shirt  too ;  as  myself,  for 
xatnple.  that  am  a  butcher. 

Say.  You  men  of  Kent, — 

Dirk.  What  say  you  of  Kent  ? 

Sny.  Nothing  but  this :  't  is  bonnaHerraj  mala  gens. 

Cade.  Away  with  him !  away  with  him  !  he  speaks 
Latin. 

Say.  Hear  me  but  speak,  and  bear  me  where  you 

wiU. 
eot.  in  the  commentaries  Csesar  writ, 
» term'd  the  civirst  place  of  all  this  isle : 
weet  is  the  country,  because  full  of  riches; 
he  people  liberal,  valiant,  active,  worthy, 
riiich  makes  nie  hope  you  are  not  void  of  pity. 
s'lld  not  Maine,  I  lost  not  Normandy ; 
et,  to  recover  them,  would  lose  my  life. 
L<T]ce  with  favour  have  I  always  done ; 
ravers  and  tears  have  mov'd  me,  giAs  could  never. 
iHien  have  I  aught  exacted  at  your  hands, 
eiit.  to  maintain  the  king,  the  realm,  and  you  ? 
fir^e  gifU  have  I  be^tow'd  on  learned  clerks, 
?caa.«e  my  book  preferr'd  me  to  the  king: 
nd,  ^eeing  ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Qfiwledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven, 
ilets  you  be  possess'd  with  devilish  spirits, 
>u  cannot  but  forbear  to  murder  me. 
lis  tongue  hath  parleyed  unto  foreign  kings 
r  your  behoof. — 

Cade.  Tut!  when  struck'st  thou  one  blow  in  the 
Id? 
Say.  Great  men  have  reaching  hands:  oft  have  I 

struck 
HK^e  that  I  never  saw,  and  struck  them  dead. 
Gto,  O  monstrous  coward !  what,  to  come  behind 

folks? 
Say,  These  cheeks  are  pale  for  watching  for  your 

good. 
Cade.  Give  him  a  box  o'  the  ear,  and  that  will  make 
a  red  again. 

Sbif.  Long  sitting,  to  determine  poor  men's  causes, 
Ah  made  me  full  of  sickness  and  diseases. 
Code.  Ye  shall  have  a  hempen  caudle,  then,  and  the 
Ip'  of  faat<^et. 

Dirk.  Why  dost  thou  quiver,  man  ? 
Sby.  The  palsy,  and  not  fear,  provoketh  me. 


Cade.  Nay,  he  no  Is  at  us ;  as  who  should  say,  1  'U  be 
even  with  you.  I  '11  see  if  his  head  will  stand  steadier 
on  a  pole,  or  no.     Take  him  away,  and  behead  him. 

Say.  Tell  me,  wherein  have  I  offended  most  ? 
Have  I  aflfected  wealth,  or  honour ;  speak  ? 
Are  my  chests  fill'd  up  with  extorted  gold  ? 
Is  my  apparel  sumptuous  to  behold  ? 
Whom  have  I  injur'd,  that  ye  seek  my  death  ? 
These  hands  are  free  from  guiltless  blood-shedding, 
Thi.s  breast  from  harbouring  foul  deceitful  thoughts. 
0,  let  me  live. 

Cade.  I  feel  remorse  in  myself  with  his  words  :  but 
I  Ml  bridle  it ;  he  shall  die,  an  it  be  but  for  pleading  so 
well  for  his  life. — Away  with  him  !  he  has  a  familiar 
under  his  tongue  :  he  speaks  not  o'  God's  name.  Go, 
take  him  away,  1  say,  and  strike  off  his  head  presently; 
and  then  break  into  his  son-in-law's  house,  sir  James 
Cromer,  and  strike  off  his  head,  and  bring  them  both 
upon  two  poles  hither. 

All.  It  shall  be  done. 

Say.  Ah,  countrymen!    if  when  you  make  your 
prayers, 
God  shall  be  so  obdurate  as  yourselves. 
How  would  it  fare  with  your  departed  souls  ? 
And  therefore  yet  relent,  and  save  my  life. 

Cade.  Away  with  him,  and  do  as  I  command  ye. 

[ExeuTd  some  with  Lord  Sat. 
The  proudest  peer  in  the  realm  shall  not  wear  a  head 
on  his  shoulders,  unless  he  pay  me  tribute :  there  shall 
not  a  maid  be  married,  but  she  shall  pay  to  me  her 
maidenhead,  ere  they  have  it.  Men  shall  hold  of  me 
in  capite ;  and  we  charge  and  command,  that  their 
wives  be  as  free  as  heart  can  wish,  or  tongue  can  tell. 

Dick.  My  lord,  when  shall  we  go  to  Cheapside,  and 
take  up  commodities  upon  our  bills*  ? 

Cade.  Marry, 'presently. 

All.  O  brave ! 
Re-enter  Rebels,  vnth  the  Heads  of  Lord  Sat  and  his 
Son-in-law. 

Cade.  But  is  not  this  braver^ — ^Let  them  kiss  ono 
another,  for  they  loved  well,  when  they  were  alive. 
[Jowl  them  together.*]  Now  part  them  again,  lest  they 
consult  about  the  giving  up  of  some  more  towns  ii 
France.  Soldiers,  defer  the  spoil  of  the  city  until 
night ;  for  with  these  borne  before  us,  instead  of  maces, 
will  we  ride  through  the  streets  ;  and  at  every  oomer 
have  them  kiss. — Away !  .  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— Southwark. 
Alarum.     Enter  Cade,  and  all  his  Rabblement. 

Cade.  Up  Fish-street i  down  Saint  Magnus'  oomer! 
kill  and  knock  down  !  throw  them  into  Thames  ! — [A 
Parley  sounded^  then  a  Retreat.]  What  noise  is  this  I 
hear  ?  Dare  any  be  so  bold  to  sound  retreat  or  parley, 
when  I  command  them  kill  ? 
Enter  Buckingham,  and  Old  Clifford,  with  Forces. 

Buck.  Ay,  here  they  be  that  dare,  and  will  disturb 
thee; 
Know,  Cade,  we  come  ambassadors  from  the  king 
Unto  the  commons  whom  thou  hast  misled ; 
And  here  pronounce  free  pardon  to  them  all,         ^ 
That  will  forsake  thee,  and  go  home  in  peace. 

Clif.  What  say  ye,  countrymen  ?  will  ye  repent*  • 
And  yield  to  mercy,  whilst  H  is  offer'd  you. 
Or  let  a  rebel*  lead  you  to  your  deaths  ? 
Who  loves  the  king,  and  will  embrace  h's  pardon. 
Fling  up  his  cap,  and  say — God  save  his  majesty 
Who  hateth  him,  and  honours  not  his  father, 

Fumar  nmdm  :  **p«jp  of  HatcbeV*  s  colloquial  phraae  of  the  timo.     •  W«apon$,  rtsombliBf  pikes.     *  Not  ia  f.  e.     *  relent:  im  t  o 
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Henry  the  fifth,  that  made  all  France  to  quake, 
Shake  he  his  weapon  at  us,  and  pass  by. 

All.  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 

Cade.  What !  Buckingham,  and  Clifford,  are  ye  so 
brave  ?— ^And  you,  base  peaaanta,  do  ye  believe  him  ? 
will  you  needs  be  hanged  with  your  pardons  about 
your  necks  ?  Hath  my  sword  therefore  broke  through 
London  Gates,  that  you  should  leave  me  at  the  White 
Hart  in  Southwark  ?  I  thought  ye  would  never  have 
given  out  these  arms,  till  you  had  recovered  your 
ancient  freedom ;  but  you  are  all  recreants,  and  das- 
tards, and  delight  to  live  in  slavery  to  the  nobility. 
Let  them  break  your  backs  with  burdens,  take  your 
houses  over  your  heads,  ravish  your  wives  and  daugh- 
ters before  your  faces.  For  me, — I  will  make  shift  for 
one :  and  so — God's  curse  'light  upon  you  all ! 

All  We  '11  follow  Cade :  we  '11  follow  Cade. 

Clif.  Is  Cade  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth. 
That  thus  you  do  exclaim,  you  '11  go  with  him  ? 
Will  he  conduct  you  through  the  heart  of  France, 
And  make  the  meanest  of  you  earls  and  dukes  ?  . 
Alas,  he  hath  no  home,  no  place  to  fly  to ; 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  live,  but  by  the  spoil. 
Unless  by  robbing  of  your  friends,  and  us. 
Wer  't  not  a  shame,  that  whilst  you  live  at  jar, 
The  fearful  French,  whom  you  late  vanquished, 
Should  make  a  start  o'er  seas,  and  vanquish  you  ? 
Methinks,  already,  in  this  civil  broil, 
I  see  them  lording  it  in  London  streets, 
Crying — Villageois!  unto  all  they  meet. 
Better  ten  thousand  base-born  Cades  miscarry, 
Than  you  should  stoop  unto  a  Frenchman's  mercy. 
To  France,  to  France  1  and  get  what  you  have  lost : 
Spare  England,  for  it  is  your  native  coast. 
Henry  hath  money,  you  are  strong  and  manly : 
God  on  our  side,  doubt  not  of  victory. 

All.  A  Clifford !  a  Clifford  !  we  '11  follow  the  king, 
and  Clifford. 

Cade.  Was  ever  feather  so  lightly  blown  to  and  fro, 
as  this  multitude  ?  the  name  of  Henry  the  fifth  hales 
them  to  an  hundred  mischiefs,  and  makes  them  leave 
rae  desolate.  I  see  them  lay  their  heads  together,  to 
surprise  me :  my  sword,  make  way  for  me,  for  here  is 
no  staying. — In  despite  of  the  devils  and  hell,  have 
through  the  very  midst  of  you;  and  heavens  and 
honour  be  witness,  that  no  want  of  resolution  in  me, 
but  only  my  followers'  base  and  ignominious  treasons, 
makes  me  betake  me  to  my  heels.  [Exit. 

Buck.  What !  is  he  fled  ?  go  some,  and  follow  him ; 
And  he,  that  brings  his  head  unto  the  king. 
Shall  have  a  thousand  crowns  for  his  reward. 

[Exeunt  some  of  them. 
Follow  me,  soldiers :  we  '11  devise  a  mean 
To  ri^ncile  you  all  unto  the  king.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.--Kenilworth  Castle. 
Sound  trtimpeta.  Enter  King  Henrt,  Queen  Margaret, 
and  Somerset,  on  the  Terrace  of  the  Castle. 
K.  Hen.  Was  ever  king  that  joy'd  an  earthly  throne, 
And  could  command  no  more  content  than  I  ? 
No  sooner  was  I  crept  out  of  my  cradle. 
But  I  was  made  a  king,  at  nine  months  old : 
Was  never  subject  long'd  to  be  a  king. 
As  I  do  long  and  wish  to  be  a  subject. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Clifford. 
Buck.  Health,  and  glad  tidings,  to  your  majesty ! 
K,  Hen.  Why,  Buckingham,  is  the  traitor,  Cade, 
surpris'd  ? 

t  a  mighty :  in  f.  •.    »  Tail,  able-bodied  men,  anned  (laTt  Banaby  Rich*.  Ireland,  1610),  with  "  a  •cull,  a  ehirt  ef  nail,  aad  a  Oaile^ 
ue**— Ute  kerne  wae  a  common  foot  eolditr     >  Thii  word  ie  not  in  f  e      *  Dyoe  nada :  aims.     •  Thin  wwd  ake  — ■■■  a  mImU. 


Or  is  he  but  retir'd  to  make  him  strong  f 
Enter ^  below,  a  number  of  CAjyK.^  9  Followersy  wi'h  Hahn 
about  their  Necks. 

Clif,  He 's  fled,  my  lord,  and  all  his  powers  do  yiek 
And  humbly  thus,  with  halters  on  their  necks, 
Expect  your  highness'  doom,  of  life,  or  death. 

K.  Hen.  Then,  heaven,  set  ope  thy  everlasting  gata 
To  entertain  my  vows  of  thanks  and  praise  ! — 
Soldiers,  this  day  have  you  redeem'd  your  lives, 
And  show'd  how  well  you  love  your  prince  and  country 
Continue  still  in  this  so  good  a  mind, 
And  Henry,  though  he  be  infortunate. 
Assure  yourselves,  will  never  be  unkind : 
And  so,  with  thanks,  and  pardon  to  you  all, 
I  do  dismiss  you  to  your  several  countries. 

AU.  God  save  the  king !  God  save  the  king ! 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Please  it  your  grace  to  be  advertised. 
The  duke  of  York  is  newly  come  from  Ireland. 
And  with  a  puissant,  and  united^  power 
Of  Gallowglasses,*  and  stout  Irish*  kernes, 
Is  marching  hitherward  in  proud  array ; 
And  still  proclaimeth,  as  he  comes  along, 
His  arms*  are  only  to  remove  from  thee 
The  duke  of  Somerset,  whom  he  terms  a  traitor. 

K.  Hen.  Thus  stands  my  state,  'twizt  Cade  and  Yat 
distress'd^ 

Like  to  a  ship,  that,  having  scap'd  a  tempeet^ 
Is  straightway  calm'd,  and  boarded  with  a  pini(«. 
But  now  is  Cade  driven  back,  his  men  dispersed, 
And  now  is  York  in  arms  to  second  hira.— 
I  pray  thee,  Buckingham,  then  go  and  meet  him. 
And  ask  him,  what 's  the  reason  of  these  arms  ? 
Tell  him,  I  '11  send  duke  Edmund  to  the  tower; — 
And,  Somerset,  we  will  commit  thee  thither, 
Until  his  army  be  dismiss'd  from  him. 

Som.  My  lord, 
I  '11  yield  myself  to  prison  willingly, 
Or  unto  death  to  do  my  country  good. 

K.  Hen.  In  any  case,  be  not  too  rough  in  terms. 
For  he  is  fierce,  and  cannot  brook  hard  langoagv. 

Buck.  I  will,  my  lord  ;  and  doubt  not  so  to  deal. 
As  all  things  shall  redound  unto  your  good. 

K.  Hen.  Come,  wife,  let 's  in,  and  learn  to  go^n 
better; 
For  yet  may  England  curse  my  wretched  reign.  [Exna 

SCENE  X.— Kent.    Iden's  Garden. 
Enter  Cade. 

Cade.  Fie  on  ambition!  fie  on  myself:  that  hav* 
sword,  and  yet  am  ready  to  famish  !  These  five  ds: 
have  I  hid  me  in  these  woods,  and  durst  not  peep  <m 
for  all  the  country  is  laid  for  me ;  but  now  am  i 
hungry,  that  if  I  might  have  a  lease  of  my  life  for 
thousand  years,  I  could  stay  \o  longer.  Wherefore,  o* 
a  brick- wall  have  I  climbed  .nto  this  garden,  to  se^  < 
can  eat  grass,  or  pick  a  sallet  another  while,  wbi«h 
not  amiss  to  cool  a  man's  stomach  this  hot  weatisf 
And,  I  think,  this  word  sallet  was  bom  to  do 
good  :  for,  many  a  time,  but  for  a  sallet,*  my  brainy 
had  been  cleft  with  a  brown  bill ;  and,  many  a  tis 
when  I  have  been  dry  and  bravely  marching,  it  ha 
served  me  instead  of  a  quart-pot  to  drink  in ;  and  a 
the  word  sallet  must  serve  me  to  feed  on. 
Enter  Idek,  v4th  Servants, 

Iden.  Lord  !  who  would   Ve  turmoiled  in  tbe  ct^ 
And  may  enjoy  such  quiet  walks  as  theM  ? 
This  small  inheritance,  my  father  left  me, 
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Coiitenteth  me,  and 's  worth  a  monarchy. 
Ittek  not  to  wax  great  by  othere'  waning*, 
5r  gather  wealth  I  care  not  with  what  envy : 
InSceth  that  I  have  maintains  my  state, 
lod  sends  t^e  poor  well  pleased  from  my  gate. 

Cade.  Here  'b  the  lord  of  the  soil  come  to  seize  me 
br  ft  stray,  for  entering  his  fee-simple  i^ithout  leave. 
i  riilain !  thou  wilt  betray  me,  and  get  a  thousand 
Tt^ia  of  the  king  by  carrying  my  head  to  him ;  but 
111  make  thee  eat  iron  like  an  ostrich,  and  swallow  my 
fvnrd  Uke  a  great  pin,  ere  thou  and  I  part. 

lira.  Why,  rude  companion,  whatsoe'er  thou  be, 
!  knovr  thee  not ;  why  then  should  I  betray  thee  ? 
I't  not  enough,  to  break  into  my  garden, 
bd  Uke  a  thief  to  come  to  rob  my  grounds, 
Climbing  ray  walls  in  spite  of  me,  the  owner, 
hi  tboQ  wilt  brave  me  with  these  saucy  terms  ? 

C4jik.  Brave  thee  ?  ay,  by  the  best  blood  that  ever 
ns  broached,  and  beard  thee  too.  Look  on  me  weH : 
hare  eat  no  meat  these  fire  days ;  yet,  come  thou  and 
by  fine  men,  and  if  I  do  not  leave  you  all  as  dead  as 
1  door  nail,  I  pray  God  I  may  never  eat  grass  more. 

Uen.  Nay,  it  shall  ne'er  be  said,  while  England  stands, 
%ftt  Alexander  Iden,  squire  of  Kent, 
*ook  odds  to  combat  a  poor  famishM  man. 
I^wse  thy  steadfast-gazing  eyes  to  mine ; 
ee  if  thou  canst  outface  me  with  thy  looks, 
et  limb  to  limb,  and  thou  art  far  the  lesser ; 
*hy  hand  is  but  a  finger  to  my  fist ; 
liy  leg  a  stick,  compared  with  this  truncheon : 
ly  foot  shall  fight  with  all  the  strength  thou  haat ; 
Lfid  if  mine  arm  be  heaved  in  the  air, 
ly  grave  is  digg'd  already  in  the  earth. 
\M  for  words,  whom  greatness  answers  words, 
et  this  my  sword  report  what  speech  forbean. 


Cade.  By  my  valour,  the  most  complete  champion 
that  ever  I  heard. — Steel,  if  thou  turn  the  edge,  or  cut 
not  out  the  burly-boned  clown  in  chines  of  beef  ere 
thou  sleep  in  thy  sheath,  I  beseech  Jove  on  my  knees, 
thou  mayest  be  turned  to  hobnails.  [They  fight.  Cads 
falls.]  0  !  I  am  slain.  Famine,  and  no  other,  hath 
slain  me:  let  ten  thousand  devils  come  against  me, 
and  give  me  but  the  ten  meals  I  have  lost,  and  I  'd 
defy  them  all/  Wither,  garden :  and  be  henceforth  a 
burying-place  to  all  that  do  dwell  in  this  house,  be- 
cause the  unconquered  soul  of  Cade  is  fled. 

Iden.  Is  't  Cade  that  I  have  slain,  that  monstrous 
traitor? 
Sword,  I  will  hallow  thee  for  this  thy  deed, 
And  hang  thee  o'er  my  tomb,  when  I  am  dead : 
Ne'er  shall  this  blood  be  wiped  from  thy  point. 
But  thou  shalt  wear  it  as  a  herald's  coat, 
To  emblaze  the  honour  that  thy  master  got. 

Cade.  Iden,  farewell ;  and  be  proud  of  th^  victory. 
Tell  Kent  from  me,  she  hath  lost  her  best  man,  and 
exhort  all  the  world  to  be  cowards ;  for  I,  that  never 
feared  any,  am  vanquished  by  famine,  not  by  valour. 

[Dies. 

Iden.  How  much  thou  wrong'st  me,  heaven  be  my 
judge. 
Die,  damned  wretch,  the  curse  of  her  that  bare  thee ! 
And  as  I  thrust  thy  body  with  my  sword. 
So  wish  I,  I  might  thrust  thy  soul  to  hell. 
Hence  will  I  drag  thee  headlong  by  the  heels 
Unto  a  dunghill,  which  shall  be  thy  grave. 
And  there  out  off  thy  most  ungracious  head ; 
Which  I  will  bear  in  triumph  to  the  king, 
Leaving  thy  trunk  for  crows  to  feed  upon. 

[Exjtf  dragging  out  the* Body. 


ACT   V. 


CENE  L— The  Same.    The  Fields  between  Dartford 

and  Blackheath. 
%e  King's  Camp  on  one  aide :  on  the  other ^  enter  York 
attended  J  ttith  Drum  and  Colours  ;  his  Irish  Forces 
et  some  distance, 
York.  From  Ireland  thus  comes  York,  to  claim  his 

right, 
Dd  plock  the  crown  from  feeble  Henry's  head : 
mg  bells,  aloud  :  bum,  bonfires,  clear  and  bright, 
» entertain  great  England's  lawful  king, 
h.  Mdnda  majestas  !  who  would  not  buy  thee  dear  ? 
n  them  obey,  that  know  not  how  to  rule ; 
biK  hand  was  made  to  handle  nought  but  gold  : 
eamiot  give  due  action  to  my  words, 
(cept  a  sword,  or  sceptre,  balance  it. 
Meptre  shall  it  have,  have  I  a  soul, 
1  ^hieh  I  '11  toss  the  fiower*de-luce  of  France. 

EfUer  Buckingham. 
ikom  have  we  here?  Buckingham,  to  disturb  me? 
he  king  hath  sent  him,  sure :  I  must  dissemble. 
Bwk.   York*  if  thou  meanest  well,  I  greet  thee 

well. 
Fork,    Humphrey  of   Buckingham,  I    accept   thy 

greeting, 
t  thou  a  messenger,  or  come  of  pleasure  ? 
Btuk.  A  messenger  from  Henry,  our  dread  liege. 
I  know  ikie  reason  of  these  arms  in  peace; 
vh>,  thou — being  a  subject  as  I  am, — 

' '  »  .  vBfBim^  tiM  ooifteti*&  tras  mad*  by  Pep*. 


Against  thy  oath  and  true  allegiance  sworn, 
Should'st  raise  so  great  a  power  without  his  leave, 
Or  dare  to  bring  thy  force  so  near  the  court. 
York.  Scarce  can  I  speak,  my  choler  is  so  great. 

[Asidi 

0  !  I  could  hew  up  rocks,  and  fight  with  flint, 

1  am  so  angry  at  these  abject  terms ; 
And  now,  like  Ajax  Telamonius, 

On  sheep  or  oxen  could  I  spend  my  fury. 
I  am  far  better  born  than  is  the  king. 
More  like  a  king,  more  kingly  in  my  thoughts ; 
But  I  must  make  fair  weather  yet  a  while. 
Till  Henry  be  more  weak,  and  I  more  strong.— 
0  Buckingham,  I  pr'ythee  pardon  me, 
That  I  have  given  no  answer  all  this  while : 
My  mind  was  troubled  with  deep  melancholy. 
The  cause  why  I  have  brought  this  army  hither, 
Is  to  remove  proud  Somerset  from  the  king. 
Seditious  to  his  grace,  fuid  to  the  state. 

Buck.  That  is  too  much  presumption  on  thy  part ; 
But  if  thy  arms  be  to  no  other  end. 
The  king  hath  yielded  unto  thy  demand  : 
The  duke  of  Somerset  is  in  the  Tower. 

York.  Upon  thine  honour,  is  he  prisoner  ? 

Buck.  Upon  mine  honour,  he  is  prisoner. 

York.  Then,  Buckingham.  I  do  dismibs  my  powers  « 
Soldiers,  I  thank  you  all ;  disperse  yourselves : 
Meet  me  to-morrow  in  Saint  George's  field. 
You  shall  have  pay,  and  every  thing  you  wish 
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And  let  ray  sovereign,  virtuous  Henry, 
Command  my  eldest  son, — nay,  all  my  sons, 
As  plediies  of  my  fealty  and  love ; 
I  *J1  send  them  all,  as  willing  as  I  live : 
Landji,  goods,  hor^e.  armour,  any  thing  I  have 
Is  his  to  u.'^e,  so  Somerset  may  die. 

Buck.  York,  I  commend  this  kind  submission : 
We  twain  will  go  into  his  highnej-s'  tent. 
Enter  King  Henry  attended, 
K.  Hen.   Buckingham,  doth  York  intend  no  harm 
to  us, 
That  thus  he  marcheth  with  thee  arm  in  arm  ? 

York.  In  all  submission  and  humility, 
York  doth  present  himself  unto  your  highness. 

K.  Hen.  Then  what  intend  these  forces  thou  dost 

bring  ? 
York.  To  heave  the  traiior  Somerset  from  hence ; 
And  fight  against  tliat  monstrous  rebel.  Cade, 
WIjo  sinae  I  hoard  to  be  discomfited. 

Enter  Idbn,  with  Cape's  Head. 
Men.  If  one  so  rude,  and  of  so  mean  condition, 
May  paFS  into  the  presence  of  a  king, 
_  Lo !  I  present  your  grace  a  traitor's  head. 
The  head  of  Cade,  whom  I  in  combat  slew. 

K.  Hen.  The  head  of  Cade  ?— Great  God,  how  just 
art  thou ! — 
0 !  let  me  view  his  visage  being  dead. 
That  living  wrought  me  such  exceeding  trouble. 
Tell  me,  my  friend,  art  thou  the  man  that  slew  him? 
Iden.  I  was,  an  't  like  your  majesty. 
K.  Hen.  How  art  thou  call'd,  and  what  is  thy  de- 
gree? 
Iden.  Alexander  Iden,  that 's  my  name; 
A  poor  esquire  of  Kent,  that  loves  his  king. 

Buck.  So  please  it  you,  my  lord,  't  were  not  amiss. 
He  were  created  knight  for  his  good  service. 

K.  Hen.  Iden,  kneel  down :  [He  kneels.]  rise  up  a 
knight. 
We  give  thee  for  reward  a  thousand  marks ; 
And  will,  that  thou  henceforth  attend  on  us. 

Men.  May  Iden  live  to  merit  such  a  bounty,  [Rising} 
And  never  live  but  true  unto  his  liege. 

K.  Hen.  See.  Buckingham  !    Somerset  comes  with 
the  queen : 
Go,  bid  her  hide  him  quickly  from  the  duke. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  Somerset. 
Q.  Mar.  For  thousand  Yorks  he  shall  not  hide  his 
head. 
But  boldly  stand,  and  front  him  to  his  face. 
York.  How  now  !  is  Somerset  at  liberty  ? 
Then,  York,  unloose  thy  long-imprison'd  thoughts, 
And  let  thy  tongue  be  equal  with  thy  heart. 
Shall  I  endure  the  sight  of  Somerset  ?— 
False  king,  why  hast  thou  broken  faith  with  me. 
Knowing  how  hardly  I  can  brook  abuse  ? 
King  did  I  call  thee  ?  no,  thou  art  not  king ; 
Not  fit  to  govern  and  rule  multitudes. 
Which  dar'st  not,  no,  nor  canst  not  rule  a  traitor. 
That  head  of  thine  doth  not  become  a  crown ) 
Thy  hand  is  made  to  grasp  a  palmer's  sta£^ 
And  not  to  grace  an  awful  princely  sceptre. 
That  gold  must  round  engirt  these  brows  of  mine; 
Whose  smile  and  frown,  like  to  Achilles'  spear, 
Is  able  with  the  change  to  kill  and  cure. 
Here  is  a  hand  to  hold  a  sceptre  up, 
And  with  the  same  to  act  controlling  laws. 
Give  place :  by  heaven,  thou  shalt  rule  no  more 
O'er  him  whom  heaven  created  for  thy  ruler. 
tS^.  0  monstrous  traitor! — I  arrest  thee,  York, 
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Of  capital  treason  'gainst  the  king  and  crown.  | 

Obey,  audacious  traitor :  kneel  for  grace. 

York.  Wouldst  have  me  kneel?  first  lot  mo   «»kd 
these," 

If  they  can  brook  I  bow  a  knee  to  man  ? 
Sirrah,  call  in  my  sons  to  be  my  bail : 

[ExU  an  AtUndai 
I  know,  ere  they  will  have  me  go  to  ward,  j 

They  '11  pawn  their  swords  for  my  enfranchisement.  | 
Q.  Mar.  Call  hither  Cliflbrd;  bid  him  oome  amail 
To  say,  if  that  the  bastard  boys  of  York  | 

Shall  be  the  surety  for  their  traitor  father.  ' 

York.  0  blood-bespotted  Neapolitan, 

Outcast  of  Naples.  England's  bloody  scourge, 

The  sons  of  York,  thy  betters  in  their  birth. 

Shall  be  their  father's  bail ;  and  bane  to  those 

That  for  my  surety  will  refuse  the  boys. 

Enter    Edward   and   Richard    Plantagexkt. 

•Force.^,  at  one  side;  at  the  other y  with  Forces  aJs{ 

old  Clifford  and  his  Son, 

See  where  they  oome :  I  'U  warrant  they  'U   make  j 

good.  , 

Q.  Mar.  And  here  comes  Clifibrd,  to  deny  their  baj 

Clif.  Health  and  all  happiness  to  my  lord  the  kin| 

[KfuH 

York.  I  thank  thee,  Clifford :  say,  what  ne^wv  wij 

thee  ?  i 

Nay,  do  not  fr-ight  us  with  an  angry  look :  i 

We  are  thy  sovereign,  Clifford ;  kneel  again ;  I 

For  thy  mistaking  so,  we  pardon  thee. 

Clif.  This  is  my  king,  York :  I  do  HOt  mistake ; 
But  thou  mistak'st  me  mucb^  to  think  I  do. — 
To  bedlam  with  him  !  is  the  man  grown  mad  ? 
K.  Hen.    Ay,   Clifford;  a  bedlam   and    ambition 
humour 
Makes  him  oppose  himself  against  his  king. 

CHf.  He  is  a  traitor :  let  him  to  the  To'wer, 
And  chop  away  that  factious  pate  of  his.  I 

Q.  Mar.  He  is  arrested,  but  will  not  obey  ; 
His  sons,  he  says,  shall  give  their  words  for  him.        ' 
York.  Will  you  not,  sons  ? 

Edw.  Ay,  noble  father,  if  our  words  wiJl  serve. 
Rich.  And  if  words  will  not,  then  our  weapons  sha 
Clif.  "Why,  what  a  brood  of  traitors  have  "we  here 
York.  Look  in  a  glass,  and  call  thy  image  so ; 
I  am  thy  king,  and  thou  a  false-heart  traitor. — 
Call  hither  to  the  stake  my  two  brave  bears, 
That  with  the  very  shaking  of  their  chains 
They  may  astonish  these  fell-looking*  curs  : 
Bid  Salisbury,  and  Warwick,  come  to  me. 
Drums.    Enter  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  with  Fora 
Clif.  Are  these  thy  beais  ?  we  '11  bait  thy  bean 
death. 
And  manacle  the  bear- ward  in  their  chains, 
If  thou  dar'st  bring  them  to  the  baiting-plaoe. 

Rich.  Oft  have  I  seen  a  hot  o'erweening  enr  | 

Run  back  and  bite,  because  he  was  withheld  ; 
Who,  having*  suffer'd  with  the  bear's  fell  paw^ 
Hath  clapp'd  his  tail  between  his  legs,  and  cry^d  : 
And  such  a  piece  of  service  will  you  do. 
If  you  oppose  yourselves  to  match  lord  Warwick.      | 
Clif.  Hence,  heap  of  wrath,  foul  indigested  liunp^ 
As  crooked  in  thy  manners  as  thy  shape !  i 

York.  Nay,  we  shall  heat  you  thoroughly  anon.    | 
Clif.  Take  heed,  lest  by  your  heat  you  burn  yui\ 
selves.  I 

K.Hen.  Why,  Warwick,  hath  thy  knee  forsol 
bow?— 
Old  Salisbury, — shame  to  thy  silver  hair, 
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Thou  mmd  misleader  of  thy  bram-aiek  son  !— 

What,  wilt  thou  on  thy  death-bed  play  the  ruffian, 

And  seek  for  sorrow  "Viith  thy  spectacles  ? 

0!  where  is  faith?  0 !  where  is  loyalty? 

If  it  be  banish'd  from  the  frosty  head, 

Where  shall  it  find  a  harbour  in  the  earth  ?-^ 

Wilt  thou  go  dig  a  grave  to  find  out  war, 

And  shame  thine  honourable  age  with  blood  ? 

Why  art  thou  old,  and  want'st  experience  ? 

Or  wherefore  do«t  abuse  it,  if  thou  hast  it? 

For  shame  !  in  duty  bend  thy  knee  to  me, 

That  bows  unto  the  grave  with  miokle  age. 

Sal,  My  lord,  I  have  considered  with  myself 
The  title  of  this  most  renowned  duke ; 
Ajid  in  my  conscience  do  repute  his  grace 
Fhe  ri'^htful  heir  to  England's  royal  seat. 

K,  Hen.  Hast  thou  not  sworn  allegiance  unto  me  ? 

Sal.  I  have. 

K,  Hen,  Canst  thou  dispense  with  heaven  for  such 
an  oath? 

Sal.  It  is  great  tin  to  swear  unto  a  sin, 
3at  greater  sin  to  keep  a  sinful  oath. 
(Vlio  can  be  bound  by  any  solemn  vow 
To  do  a  murderous  deed,  to  rob  a  man, 
To  force  a  spotless  virgin's  chastity, 
To  reave  the  orphan  of  his  patrimony, 
To  wring  the  widow  from  her  custom'd  right, 
ind  have  no  other  reason  for  this  wrong, 
hit  that  he  was  bound  by  a  solemn  oath  ? 

Q.  Mar.  A  subtle  traitor  needs  no  sophister. 

K.  Hen.  Call  Buckingham,  and  bid  him  arm  himself. 

York.  Call  Buckingham,  and  all  the  friends  thou  hast, 
am  resolv'd  for  death,  or'  dignity. 

Clif.  The  first  I  warrant  thee,  if  dreams  prove  true. 

War.  Vou  were  best  to  go  to  bed,  and  dream  again, 
To  keep  thee  from  the  tempest  of  the  field. 

Clif,  I  am  resolv'd  to  bear  a  greater  storm, 
rhau  any  thou  canst  conjure  up  to-day ; 
Ind  that  I  '11  write  upon  thy  burgonet, 
dight  I  but  know  thee  by  thy  household  badge. 

War.  Now,  by  my  father's  badge,  old  Nevil's  crest, 
r>e  rampant  bear  diain'd  to  the  ragged  staff, 
rhis  day  I'll  wear  aloft  my  burgonet, 
As  on  a  mountain-top  the  oedar  shows, 
liat  keeps  his  leaves  in  spite  of  any  storm) 
Wen  to  affright  thee  with  the  view  thereof. 

Clif.  And  from  thy  burgonet  I  '11  rend  thy  bear. 
Lnd  tread  it  underfoot  with  all  contempt, 
>espite  the  bear-ward  that  protects  the  bear 

Y.  Clif  And  so  to  arras,  victorious  father, 
*o  quell  the  rebels,  and  their  'complices 

Rich.  Fie !  chanty !  for  shame !  speak  not  in  spite, 
^or  you  shall  sup  with  Jesu  Christ  to-night. 

Y.  Clif.  Foul  stigmatic,  that 's  more  than  thou  canst 
tell. 

Rich.  If  not  in  heaven,  you  '11  surely  sup  in  hell. 

[Exeunt  seventy. 

SCENE  II.— Saint  Albans. 
Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Warwick. 
War.  Clifford  of  Cumberland  !  'tis  Warwick  calls: 
ind  if  thou  dost  not  hide  thee  from  the  bear, 
low,  when  the  angry  trumpet  sounds  alarm, 
ind  dead  men's  cries  do  fill  the  empty  air, 
Clifford,  I  say,  come  forth  and  fight  with  me ! 
•road  northern  lord,  Clifford  of  Cumberland, 
ITarwick  is  hoarse  with  calling  thee  to  arms. 

Enter  York. 
lorw  now,  my  noble  lord !  what  all  a-foot  ? 

t  aaa  :  is  (bU«. 
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York.  The  deadly-handed  Clifford  slew  my  steed; 
But  match  to  match  I  have  encounteHd  him, 
And  made  a  prey  for  carrion  kites  and  crows 
Even  of  the  bonny  beast  he  lov'd  so  well. 
Enter  Clifford. 

War.  Of  one  or  both  of  us  the  time  is  come. 

York.  Hold,   Warwick !   seek  thee  out  some  othor 
chace, 
For  I  myself  must  hunt  this  deer  to  death. 

War.   Then,  nobly,  York;  'tis  for  a  crown  thon 
As  r  intend,  Clifford,  to  thrive  to-day,  [fight'st.— • 

It  grieves  my  soul  to  leave  thee  unassail'd. 

[Exit  Warwick. 

Clif  What  seest  thou  in  me,  York  ?  why  dost  thou 
pause? 

York.  With  thy  brave  bearine  should  I  be  in  love^ 
But  that  thou  art  so  fast  mine  enemy. 

Clif  Nor  should  thy  prowess  want  praise  and  esteem, 
But  that 't  is  shown  ignobly,  and  in  treason. 

York.  So  let  it  help  me  now  against  thy  sword. 
As  I  in  justice  and  true  right  express  it. 

Clif  My  soul  and  body  on  the  action  both  !— 

York.  A  dreadful  lay  ! — address  thee  instantly 

Clif.  La  fin  couronne  les  auvres. 

[They  fight,  and  Clifford /a/25  and  dte%, 

York.  Thus  war  hath  given  thee  peace,  for  thou  art 
still. 
Peace  with  his  soul,  heaven,  if  it  be  thy  will !      [ExU, 
Enter  young  Clifford. 

Y.  Clif.  Shame  and  confusion  !  all  is  on  the  rout : 
Fear  frames  disorder,  and  disorder  wounds 
Where  it  should  guaid.    0  war !  thou  son  of  htll| 
Whom  angry  heavens  do  make  their  minister. 
Throw  in  the  frozen  bosoms  of  our  part 
Hot  coals  of  vengeance ! — ^Let  no  soldier  fiy : 
He  that  is  truly  dedicate  to  war. 
Hath  no  self-love ;  nor  he,  that  loves  himself. 
Hath  not  essentially,  but  by  circumstance. 
The  name  of  valour.— 0 !  let  the  vile  world  end, 

[Seeing  his  Father' a  body. 
And  the  premised  flames  of  the  last  day 
Knit  earth  and  heaven  together ! 
Now  let  the  general  trumpet  blow  his  blast, 
Particularities  and  petty  sounds 
To  cease ! — Wast  thou  ordain'd,  dear  father, 
To  lose  thy  youth  in  peace,  and  to  achieve 
The  silver  livery  of  advised  age, 
And,  in  thy  reverence,  and  thy  chair-days,  thus 
To  die  in  ruffian  battle  ? — Even  at  this  sight. 
My  heart  is  turn'd  to  stone :  and  while  't  is  mine, 
It  shall  be  stony.     York  not  our  old  men  spares ; 
No  more  will  I  their  babes :  tears  virginal 
Shall  be  to  me  even  as  the  dew  to  fire ; 
And  beauty,  that  tlie  tyrant  oft  reclaims, 
Shall  to  my  flaming  wrath  be  oil  and  fiax. 
Henceforth  I  will  not  have  to  do  with  pity: 
Meet  I  an  infant  of  the  house  of  York, 
Into  as  many  gobbets  will  I  cut  it, 
As  wild  Medea  young  Absyrtus  did : 
In  cruelty  will  I  seek  out  my  fame. 
Come,  thou  new  ruin  of  old  Clifford's  house ; 

[Taking  up  the  Bod^ 
As  did  ^neas  old  Anchises  bear. 
So  bear  I  thee  upon  my  manly  shoulders ; 
But  then,  ^neas  bare  a  living  load, 
Nothing  so  heavy  as  th*se  woes  of  mine.  [ExU 

Enter  Richard  Plantaoenet  and  SoMERSETy  fighting 
Somerset  is  slain. 

Rich,  So,  lie  thou  there; — 
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For,  underneath  an  alehouse'  paltry  sign, 
The  Castle  in  Saint  Albans,  Somerset 
Hath  made  the  wizard  famous  in  his  death. 
Sword,  hold  thy  temper ;  heart,  be  wrathful  still : 
Priests  pray  for  enemies,  but  prinees  kill.  [Exit. 

Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  King  Uksby,  Queen 

Margaret,  and  others^  flying, 
Q.  Mar.  Away,  my  lord  !  you  are  slow :  for  shame, 

away ! 
K.  Hen.  Can  we  outrun  the  heavens  ?  good  Marga- 
ret, stay. 
Q.  Mar.  What  are  you  made  of?  you'll  nor  fight, 
nor  fly : 
Now  is  it  manhood,  wisdom,  and  defence. 
To  give  the  enemy  way ;  and  to  secure  us 
By  what  we  can,  which  can  no  more  but  fly. 

[Alarum  afar  off. 
If  you  be  ta'en,  we  then  should  see  the  bottom 
Of  all  our  fortunes ;  but  if  we  haply  scape, 
(As  well  we  may,  if  not  through  your  neglect) 
We  shall  to  London  get;  where  you  are  lov'd. 
And  where  this  breach,  now  in  our  fortunes  made. 
May  readily  be  stopp'd. 

ErUer  young  Clifford. 
Y.  Clif.  But  that  my  heart 's  on  future  mischief  set, 
I  would  speak  blasphemy  ere  bid  you  fly ; 
But  fly  you  must :  uncurable  disoomfit 
Reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  our  present  friends.^ 
Away,  for  your  relief;  and  we  will  live 
To  see  their  day,  and  them  our  fortune  give. 
Away,  my  lord,  away !  Exeunt. 

SCENE  IIL—FieldB  near  Saint  Albans. 
Alarum:  Retreat.  Flourish;  fAen  enter  York,  Richard 
Plantaoenst,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers,  with  Druni 
and  Colours. 
York.  Old'  Salisbury,  who  can  report  of  him? 


That  winter  lion,  who  in  rage  forgeti 
Aged  oontusiona  and  all  bruise*  of  time, 
And,  like  a  gallant  in  the  bloom*  of  youth, 
Repairs  him  with  occasion?  this  happy  day 
Is  not  itself,  nor  have  we  won  one  foot, 
If  Salisbury  be  lost. 

Rich.  My  noble  father, 

Three  times  to-day  I  help  him  to  his  hone. 
Three  times  bestrid  him;  thrice  I  led  him  ol!^ 
Persuaded  him  from  any  farther  act : 
But  still,  where  danger  was,  still  there  I  met  him. 
And  like  rich  hangings  in  a  homely  house. 
So  was  his  will  in  his  old  feeble  body. 
But,  noble  as  he  is,  look  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Salisbury. 

Scd.  Now,  by  my  sword,  well  hast  thou  foufdit 
day; 
By  the  mass,  so  did  we  all. — ^I  thank  you,  Richsrd: 
God  knot's  how  long  it  is  I  have  to  live. 
And  it  hath  pleas'd  him,  that  three  times  to^aj 
You  have  defended  me  from  imminent  death.-* 
Well,  lords,  we  have  not  got  that  which  we  hare: 
'T  is  not  enough  our  foes  are  this  time  fled, 
Being  opposites  of  such  repairing  nature. 

York.  I  know  our  safety  is  to  follow  them ; 
For,  as  I  hear,  the  king  is  fled  to  London, 
To  call  a  present  court  of  parliament : 
Let  us  pursue  him,  ere  the  writu  go  forth. — 
What  says  lord  Warwick?  shall  we  after  them? 

War.  After  them  ?  nay,  before  them,  if  we  cu. 
Now,  by  my  hand,  lords,  -t  was  a  glorious  day : 
Saint  Albans'  battle  won  by  famous  York, 
Shall  be  eternized  in  all  age  to  come. — 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets ! — and  to  London  all; 
And  more  such  days  as  theM  to  ui  befall  I 
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EvwAXD,  PEince  of  Wales,  his  Son. 
Lswis  XI  ^  King  of  France. 
DuKs  OP  SoMERsirr, 

DUKX   OF    EXKTER, 

Eakl  op  Ozpord, 

Earl  of  Northumberland, 

Earl  op  Westmoreland, 

Lord  Clifford, 

Richard  Plantaoenet,  Duke  of  York. 

Edward,  Earl  of  March,  afterwards  King 

Edwvd  IV., 
Edmund,  Earl  of  Rntland, 
George,  afterwards  Duke  of  Clarence, 
Richard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
Duke  of  Norfolk, 
]^Iarques8  of  Montague, 
Earl  of  Wajiwick, 
Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Lord  Hastings, 
Lord  Stafford, 

SC£NE,  during  part  of  the  Third  Act,  in  France; 


on  King  Henry's 
side. 


lib 
Sons. 


of  the  Duke  of 
York's  party. 


Sir  John  Mortimer,  )  Uncles  to  the  Doke  of 

Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  )     York. 

Henrt,  Earl  of  Richmond,  a  Youth. 

Lord  Rivers,  Brother  to  Lady  Grey.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley.  Sir  John  Montgomert.  Sir 
John  Somerville.  Tutor  to  Rutland.  Mayor 
of  York.  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  A  Nohle- 
inan.  Two  Keepers.  A  Huntsman.  A  Son 
that  has  killed  his  Father.  A  Father  that  has 
killed  his  Son. 

Queen  Margaret. 

Ladt  Grey,  afterwards  Queen  to  Edward  lY. 

Bona,  Sister  to  the  French  Queen. 

Soldiers,  and  other  Attendants  on  King  Henry 
and    King   Edward,    Messengen,   Watchmen, 


during  the  rest  of  the  Play  in  England. 


ACT    I, 


SCENE  I. — London.    The  Parliament-House. 
Jhumi.  Some  Soldier.^  of  York's  party  break  in.  Then, 
udtr  the  Duke  of  York,  Edward,  Richard,  Nor- 
folk, Montague,  Warwick,  and  others^  with  white 
Hoses  in  their  Hats, 

War.  I  wonder  how  the  king  escap'd  our  hands. 
York.  While  we  pursued  the  horsemen  of  the  north, 
\e  slily  stole  away,  and  left  his  men  : 
Hiereat  the  great  lord  of  Northumberland, 
Hioff^  warlike  ears  could  never  brook  retreat, 
'heer  d  up  the  drooping  army ;  and  himself, 
ord  Clifibrd,  and  lord  Stafford,  all  abreast, 
'har<Z' d  om  main  battle's  front,  and,  breaking  in, 
^ere  by  the  swords  of  common  soldiers  slain. 

E/iw.  l4ord  Stafford's  father,  duke  of  Buckingham, 
I  either  slain,  or  wounded  dangerously  :^ 
cleft  his  beaver  with  a  downright  blow ; 
"hat  this  ia  true,  father,  behold  his  blood. 

[Showing  his  bloody  Sword. 
Manx.  And,  brother,  here's  the  earl  of  ^Wiltshire's 
blood.  [7V>  York,  shoufing  his. 

Thorn  I  enoounter'd  as  the  battles  joined. 
Rich    Speak  thou  for  me.  and  tell  them  what  I  did. 
[nrowing  down  the  Duke  of  Somerset's  Head. 
Tork.  Richard  hath  best  deserv'd  of  all  my  sons. — 
i^t.  iff  your  grace  dead,  my  lord  of  Somerset  ? 


Norf.  Such  hope  have  all  the  line  of  John  of  Gaunt  I 

Rich.  Thus  do  I  hope  to  shake  king  Henry's  head. 

War.  And  so  do  L — Victorious  prince  of  York, 
Before  I  see  thee  seated  in  that  throne, 
Which  now  the  house  of  Lancaster  usurps, 
I  vow  by  heaven  these  eyes  shall  never  close. 
This  is  the  palace  of  the  fearful  kitog. 
And  this  the  regal  seat :  possess  it,  York ; 
For  this  is  thine,  and  not  king  Henry's  heirs'. 

York.  Assist  me,  then,  sweet  Warwick,  and  I  will; 
For  hither  we  have  broken  in  by  force. 

Norf.  We  '11  all  assist  you :  he,  that  flies,  shall  die. 

York.   Thanks,  gentle  Norfolk. — Stay  by  me,  my 
lords : — 
And,  soldiers,  stay,  and  lodge  by  me  this  night. 

War.  And,   when  the   king  comes,  offer   him  no 
violence. 
Unless  he  seek  to  thrust  you  out  by  force.  [They  retire, 

York.   The  queen  this  day  heie  holds  her  parlia- 
ment, 
But  little  thinks  we  shall  be  of  her  council. 
By  words  or  blows  here  let  us  win  our  right. 

Rich.  Arm'd  as  we  are,  let 's  stay  within  this  house. 

War.  The  bloody  parliament  shall  this  be  call'd. 
Unless  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  be  king, 
And  bashful  Henry  depoe'd,  whose  cowardice 
Hath  made  us  by- words  to  our  enemies. 
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York.  Then  leave  me  not,  my  lords  i  be  resolute, 
I  mean  t^o  take  possession  of  my  right. 

War.  Neither  the  king,  nor  he  that  loves  him  best. 
The  proudest  he  that  holds  up  l^B-ncsLsteTj 
Dares  stir  a  win^  if  Warwick  shake  his  bells.* 
1  Ul  plant  Plantagenet,  root  him  up  who  dares. — 
Resolve  thee,  Richard  }  claim  the  English  crown. 

[Warwick  leads  York  to  the  Throne^  who  seats  himself, 
\  Flourish.    Enter  King  Henry,  Clifford,  Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland,  Exeter,  and  others,  with 

red  Roses  in  their  Hats. 

K.  Hen.  My  lords,  look  where  the  sturdy  rebel  sits, 
Even  in  the  chair  of  state  !  belike,  he  means, 
Back'd  by  the  power  of  Warwick,  that  false  peer, 
To  aspire  unto  the -crown,  and  reign  as  king. — 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  slew  thy  father  ;— 
And  thine,  lord  Clifford  :  you  have  vow'd  revenge 
On  him,  his  sons,  his  favourites,  and  his  friends. 

North.  If  I  be  not,  heavens  be  reveng'd  on  me ! 

Clif.  The  hope  thereof  makes  Clifford  mourn  in  steel. 

West.  What !  shall  we  suffer  this?  let's  pluck  him 
down: 
My  heart  for  anger  bums  ;  I  cannot  brook  it. 

K.  Hen    Be  patient,  gentle  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

CHj.  Patience  is  for  poltroons,  such  as  he : 
He  durst  not  sit  there  had  your  father  livM. 
My  gracious  lord,  here  in  the  parliament 
Let  us  assail  the  family  of  York. 

North.  Well  hast  thou  spoken,  cousin :  be  it  so. 

K.  Hen,  Ah !  know  you  not,  the  city  favours  them. 
And  they  have  troops  of  soldiers  at  their  beck  ? 

Exe.  But  when  the  duke  is  slain,  they  'II  quickly  fly. 

K.  Hen.  Far  be  the  thought  of  this  from  Henry's 
heart, 
To  make  a  shambles  of  the  parliament-house ! 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  frowns,  words,  and  threats, 
Shall  be  the  war  that  Henry  means  to  use. 

[They  advance  to  the  Duke. 
Thou  factious  duke  of  York,  descend  my  tlirone, 
And  kneel  for  grace  and  mercy  at  my  feet : 
I  am  thy  sovereign. 

York.  I  am  thine. 

Exe,  For  shame  !  oome  doYOi :  he  made  thee  duke 
of  York. 

York,  'T  was  my  inheritance,  as  the  earldom'  was. 

Exe,  Thy  father  wa«  a  traitor  to  the  crown. 

War,  Exeter,  thou  art  a  traitor  to  the  crown 
In  following  this  usurping  Henry. 

Clif,  Whom  should  he  follow,  but  his  natural  king? 

War.  True,  Clifford ;  that  is  Richard,  duke  of  York. 

K.  Hen.   And  shall  I  stand,  and  thou  sit  in  my 
throne  ? 

York,  It  must  and  shall  be  so.     Content  thyself. 

War,  Be  duke  of  Lancaster :  let  him  be  king. 

West,  He  is  both  king  and  duke  of  Lancaster ; 
And  that  the  lord  of  Westmoreland  shall  maintain. 

War,  And  Warwick  shall  disprove  it.    You  forget, 
That  we  are  those  which  chasM  you  from  the  field, 
And  slew  your  fathers,  and  with  colours  spread 
March'd  through  the  city  to  the  palace  gates. 

North.  Yes,  Warwick,  I  remember  iJb  to  my  grief  j 
And,  by  his  soul,  thou  and  thy  house  shall  rue  it. 

West,  Plantagenet,  of  thee,  and  these  thy  sons. 
Thy  kinsmen,  and  thy  friends,  I  '11  have  more  lives, 
Than  drops  of  blood  were  in  my  father's  veins. 

Clif.  Urge  it  no  more ;  lest  that  instead  of  words 
I  send  thee,  Warwick,  such  a  messenger, 
As  shall  revenge  his  death  before  I  stir. 


War.   Poor  Clifford  !   how  I  soom  hii  worthkJ 
threats.  I 

York.  Will  you,  we  show  our  title  to  the  crown? 
If  not-,  our  swords  shall  plead  it  in  the  field. 

K.  Hen,  What  title  hast  thou,  traitor,  to  the  erownj 
Thy  father  was,  as  thou  art,  duke  of  York ; 
Thy  grandfather,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March. 
I  am  the  son  of  Henry  the  fifth, 
Who  made  the  Dauphin  and  the  French  to  stoop, 
And  seiz'd  upon  their  towns  and  provinces. 

War.  Talk  not  of  France,  sith  thou  hast  lost  it  allj 

K,  Hen.  The  lord  protector  lost  it,  and  not  1 : 
When  I  was  crown'd,  I  was  but  nine  months  old. 

Rich,  You  are  old  enough  now,  and  yet,  methifita 
you  lose. 
Father,  tear  the  crown  from  the  usurper's  head. 

Edw.  Sweet  father,  do  so :  set  it  on  your  head. 

Mont.  Grood  brother,  [To  York,]  as  thou  lovfitia 
honour'st  arms, 
Let 's  fight  it  out,  and  not  stand  cavilling  thus.     |fii 

Rich.  Sound  drums  and  trumpets,  and  the  king  ml 

York,  Sons,  peace ! 

K.  Hen,  Peace  thou,  and  give  king  Henry  letre  I 
speak. 

War.  Plantagenet  shall  speak  first:  hear  hiiD,M 
And  be  you  silent  and  attentive  too, 
For  he  that  interrupts  him  shall  not  live. 

K.  Hen.  Think'st  thou,  that  I  "will  leave  my  Idngl 
throne. 
Wherein  my  grandsire,  and  my  father,  sat  ? 
No  :  first  shall  war  unpeople  this  my  realm : 
Ay,  and  their  colours— often  borne  in  France, 
And  now  in  England,  to  our  heart's  great  sorroir.-' 
Shall  be  my  winding  sheet. — W^hy  faint  you,  lordi? 
My  title 's  good,  and  better  far  than  his. 

War.  Prove  it,  Henry,  and  thou  shalt  be  hs^. 

K,  Hen.   Henry  the  fourth  by  conquest  got  ti 
crown. 

York.  'T  was  by  rebellion  against  his  king. 

K.  Hen.   I   know  not  what  to   say  :  my  title 
weak. —  [AsHik 

Tell  me,  may  not  a  king  adopt  an  heir  ? 

York.  What  then  ? 

K.  Hen.  An  if  he  may,  then  am  I  lawful  king; 
For  Richard,  in  the  view  of  many  lords, 
Repign'd  the  crown  to  Henry  the  fourth. 
Whose  heir  my  father  was,  and  I  am  his. 

York.  He  rose  against  him,  being  his  sovereign. 
And  made  him  to  resign  his  crown  pertbrce. 

War.  Suppose,  my  lords,  he  did  it  unoonstrain'i 
Think  you,  't  were  prejudicial  to  his  crown  ? 

Exe.  No :  for  he  could  not  so  resign  his  crown, 
But  that  the  next  heir  should  succeed  and  rei?ii. 

K.  Hen.  Art  thou  against  us,  duke  of  Exeter  ? 

Exe.  His  is  the  right,  and  therefore  pardon  roe.  j 

York.  Why  whisper  you,  my  lords,  and  answer  m 

Exe.  My  conscience  tells  me  he  is  lawful  king. 

K.  Hen.  All  will  revolt  from  me,  and  turn  to  hirt 

North.  Plantagenet,  for  all  the  claim  thou  laytt, 
Think  not,  that  Henry  shall  be  so  depos'd. 

War.  Depos'd  he  shall  be  in  despite  of  all.         ' 

North.   Thou  art  deceiv'd  :   't  is  not  thy  souths 
power, 
Of  Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  nor  of  Kent,  i 

Which  makes  thee  thus  presumptuous  and  proud, 
Can  set  the  duke  up  in  despite  of  me. 

Clif.  King  Henry,  be  thy  title  right  or  wrong, 
Lord  Clifford  vows  to  fight  in  thy  defence : 


1  Ab  allarion  to  the  falcon. 
hingdam,     *  Not  in  t «. 
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May  that  gronnd  gape,  and  swallow  me  alive,  I 

Where  I  shall  kneel  to  him  that  slew  my  father  !  I 

K.  Hen,  O  Clifford,  how  thy  words  revive  my  heart ! 

York,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  resign  my*  crown.— 
What  matter  you,  or  what  conspire  you,  lords  ? 

War.  Do  right  unto  this  princely  duke  of  York, 
Or  I  will  fill  the  hou^e  with  armed  men, 
And,  o'er  the  chair  of  state,  where  now  he  sits. 
Write  up  his  title  with  usurping  blood. 

\He  stamps  J  and  the  Soldiers  show  themselves. 

K.  Hen,  My  lord  of  Warwick,  hear  me  but  one  word. 
Let  me  for  this  my  life-time  reign  as  king. 

York,  Confirm  the  crown  to  me,  and  to  mine  heirs. 
And  thou  shalt  reign  in  quiet  while  thou  liv'st. 

K.  Hen.  I  am  content :  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Enjoy  the  kingdom  after  my  decease. 

Clif.  What  wrong  is  this  unto  the  prince  your  son  ? 

War.  What  good  is  this  to  England,  and  himself? 

West.  Base,  fearful,  and  despairing  Henry  ! 

Ctif.  How  hast  thou  injured  both  thyself  and  us  ! 

West.  I  cannot  stay  to  hear  ihese  articles. 

North.  Nor  I. 

Clif,  Come,  cousin,  let  us  tell  the  queen  these  news. 

West.  Farewell,  faint-hearted  and  degenerate  king, 
In  whose  cold  blood  no  spark  of  honour  bides. 

AorfA.  Be  thou  a  prey  unto  the  house  of  York, 
And  die  in  bands  for  this  unmanly  deed ! 

Clif.  In  dreadful  war  may'st  thou  be  overcome. 
Or  live  in  peaoe,  abandoned  and  despisM ! 

[Exeunt  Northumberland,  CurFORD,  and 
Westmoreland. 

War,  Turn  this  way,  Henry,  and  regard  them  not. 

Exe.  They  seek  revenge,  and  therefore  will  not  yielST. 

K.  Hen,  Ah,  Exeter ! 

War.  Why  should  you  sigh,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Hen.  Not  for  myself,  lord  Warwick,  but  my  son, 
Whom  I  unnaturally  shall  disinherit. 
But  be  it  as  it  may,  I  here  entail 
The  crown  to  thee,  and  to  thine  heirs  for  eyer ;  [7b  York. 
Conditionally,  that  here  thou  take  an  oath 
To  cease  this  civil  war,  and  whilst  I  live, 
To  honour  me  as  thy  king  and  sovereign ; 
And  neither  by  treason,  nor  hostility. 
To  seek  to  put  me  down  and  reign  thyself. 

York.  This  oath  I  willingly  take,  and  will  perform. 
[Coming  from  the  Throne. 

War.  Long    live   king  Henry ! — Plantagenet,  em- 
brace him. 

K.  Hen.  And  long  live  thou,  and  these  thy  forward 
sons ! 

York.  Now  York  and  Lancaster  are  reconciled. 

Exe.  Accursed  be  he,  that  seeks  to  make  them  foes  ! 
[Sennet.     The  Lords  come  forward. 

York.  Farewell,  my  gracious  lord :  I  '11  to  my  castle. 

War.  And  I  '11  keep  London  with  my  soldiers. 

Norf.  And  I  to  Norfolk  with  my  followers. 

Mora.  And  I  unto  the  sea,  from  whence  I  came. 
[Exeunt  York,  and  his  Sons^  Warwick,  Norfolk. 
Montague.  Soldiers,  and  Attendants, 

K,  Hen.  And  I,  with  grief  and  sorrow,  to  the  court. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret  and  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Exe.  Here  comes  the  queen,  whose  looks  bewray  her 
anger; 
I'll  steal  away 

K.  Hen.  Exeter,  so  will  I.  [Going. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  go  not  from  me ;  I  will  follow  thee. 

K.  Hen.  Be  patient,  gentle  queen,  and  I  will  stay. 

Q.  Mar.  Who  can  be  patient  in  such  extremes  ? 
Ah,  wretched  man !  would  I  had  died  a  maid. 


And  never  seen  thee,  never  borne  thee  son, 

Seeing  thou  hast  proved  so  unnatural  a  father ! 

Hath  he  deserved  to  lose  his  birthright  thus  ? 

Hadst  thou  but  lov*d  him  half  so  well  as  I, 

Or  felt  that  pain  which  I  did  for  him  once, 

Or  nourished  him,  as  I  -did  with  my  blood. 

Thou  wouldst  have  left  thy  dearest  heart-blood  there^ 

Rather  than  have  made  that  savage  duke  thine  heir, 

And  disinherited  thine  only  son. 

Prince,  Father,  you  cannot  disinherit  me. 
If  you  be  king,  why  should  not  I  succeed  ! 

K,  Hen.  Pardon  me,  Margaret ; — pardon  me,  sweet 
son:— 
The  earl  of  Warwick,  and  the  duke,  enforced  me. 

Q.  Mar.  Enforc'd  thee !  art  thou  king,  and  wilt  be 
forc'd  ? 
I  shame  to  hear  thee  speak.     Ah,  timorous  wretch ! 
Thou  hast  undone  thyself,  thy  son,  and  me, 
And  given  unto  the  house  of  York  such  head, 
As  thou  shalt  reign  but  by  their  sufferance. 
T'  entail  him  and  his  heirs  unto  the  crown, 
What  is  it,  but  to  make  thy  sepulchre, 
And  creep  into  it  far  before  thy  time  ? 
Warwick  is  chancellor,  and  the  lord  of  Calais ; 
Stern  Faulconbridge  commands  the  narrow  seas ; 
The  duke  is  made  protector  of  the  realm  ; 
And  yet  shalt  thou  be  safe  ?  such  safety  finds 
The  trembling  lamb,  environed  with  wolves. 
Had  I  been  there,  which  am  a  silly  woman. 
The  soldiers  should  have  toss'd  me  on  their  pikes, 
Before  I  would  have  granted  to  that  act ; 
Rut  thou  preferr'st  thy  life  before  thine  honour: 
And  seeing  thou  dost,  I  here  divorce  myself, 
Both  from  thy  table,  Henry,  and  thy  bed. 
Until  that  act  of  parliament  be  repealed. 
Whereby  my  son  is  disinherited. 
The  northern  lords,  that  have  forsworn  thy  colours, 
Will  follow  mine,  if  once  they  see  them  spread ; 
And  spread  they  shall  be,  to  thy  foul  disgrace, 
And  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  York. 
Thus  do  I  leave  thee. — Come,  son,  let 's  away : 
Our  army  is  ready ;  oome,  we  Ul  after  them. 

K.  Hen.  Stay,  gentle  Margaret,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hast  spoke  too  much  already :  get  het 
gone. 

K,  Hen.  Gentle  son  Edward,  thou  wilt  stay  with  me  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  to  be  murdered  by  his  enemies. 

Prince.  When  I  return  with  victory  from  the  field, 
I  '11  see  your  grace ;  till  then,  I  Ul  follow  her. 

Q.  Mar.  Come,  son ;  away  !  we  may  not  linger  thus. 

i  Exeunt  Queen  Margaret,  and  the  Prince. 
oor  queen  !  how  love  to  me,  and  to  her  son, 
Hath  made  her  break  out  into  terms  of  rage. 
Reveng'd  may  she  be  on  that  hateful  duke. 
Whose  haughty  spirit,  winged  with  desire. 
Will  cost  my  crown,  and  like  an  empty  eagle 
Tire*  on  the  flesh  of  me,  and  of  my  son ! 
The  loss  of  those  three  lords  torments  my  heart : 
I  '11  write  unto  them,  and  entreat  them  fair. — 
Come,  cousin  ;  you  shall  be  the  messenger. 
Exe.  And  [,  I  hope,  shall  reconcile  them  all.  [Exewnt. 

SCENE  IL— A  Room  in  Sandal  Castle,  near  Wakefield. 
Enter  Edward,  Richard,  aryd  Montagus. 
Rich.  Brother,  though  I  be  youngest,  give  me  leave 
Edw.  No ;  I  can  better  play  the  orator. 
Mont.  But  I  have  reasons  strong  and  forcible. 

Enter  Yore. 
York.  Why,  how  now,  sons,  and  brother !  at  a  strife  I 
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What  is  your  quarrel  ?  how  be^an  it  first  ? 

Edw,  No  quarrel,  but  a  slight  contention. 

York.  About  what? 

Rich.  About  that  which  concerns  you*  grace,  and  xu } 
The  crown  of  England,  father,  which  if  yours. 

York.  Mine,  boy  ?  not  till  king  Hem  y  be  dead. 

Rich.  Your  right  depends  not  on  his  life,  or  death. 

Edw,  Now  you  are  heir,  therefore  enjoy  it  now: 
By  giving  the  house  of  Lancaster  leave  to  breathe, 
It  will  outrun  you,  father,  in  the  end. 

York.  I  took  an  oath  that  he  should  quietly  reign. 

Edw.  But  for  a  kingdom  any  oath  may  be  broken : 
I  would  break  a  thousand  oaths  to  reign  one  year. 

Rich.  No ;  God  forbid,  your  grace  should  be  forsworn. 

York.  I  shall  be,  if  I  claim  by  open  war. 

Ri'hrl  Ul  prove  the  contrary,  if  you  41  hear  me  speak. 

Ycnk.  Thou  canst  not,  son :  it  is  impo9siblo. 

Ruh.  An  oath  is  of  no  moment,  being  not  took 
Befon*  a  true  and  lawful  magistrate, 
That  hath  authority  over  him  that  swears : 
Henry  had  none,  but  did  usurp  the  place ; 
Then  seeing  H  was  he  that  made  you  to  depose, 
Your  oath,  my  lord,  is  vain  and  frivolous. 
Therefore,  to  arms  !     And,  father,  do  but  think, 
How  sweet  a  thing  it  is  to  wear  a  crown, 
Within  whose  circuit  is  Elysium, 
An#l  all  that  poets  feign  of  bliss  and  joy. 
Why  do  we  linger  thus  ?    I  cannot  rest. 
Until  the  white  rose,  that  1  wear,  be  dyed 
E^en  in  the  lukewarm  blood  of  Henry's  heart. 

York.  Richard,  enough  :  I  will  be  king,  or  die. — 
Brother,  thou  shalt  to  London  presently. 
And  whet  on  Warwick  to  this  enterprise. — 
Thou,  Richard,  shalt  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
And  tell  him  privily  of  our  intent. — 
You,  Edward,  shall  unto  my  lord  Cobham, 
With  whom  the  Kentishmen  will  willingly  rise : 
In  them  I  trust ;  for  they  are  soldiers. 
Witty,  courteous,  liberal,  full  of  spirit. — 
While  you  are  thus  employed,  what  resteth  more, 
But  that  I  seek  occasion  how  to  rise. 
And  yet  the  king  not  privy  to  my  drift, 
Nor  any  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
But,  stay.— What  news  ?  Why  Com'st  thou  in  such  post? 

Mess.  The  queen,  i^ith  all  the  northern  earls  and  lords. 
Intends  here  to  besiege  you  in  your  castle. 
She  is  hard  by  with  twenty  thousand  men, 
And  therefore  fortify  your  hold,  my  lord. 

York.  Ay,  with    my  sword.    What,  think'st  thou, 
that  we  fear  them  ? — 
Edward  and  Richard,  you  shall  stay  with  me; 
My  brother  Montague  shall  post  to  London. 
Let  noble  Warwick,  Cobham,  and  the  rest, 
Whom  we  have  left  protectors  of  the  king. 
With  powerful  policy  strengthen  themselves, 
And  trust  not  simple  Henry,  nor  his  oaths. 

Mont.  Brother,  I  go ;  I  '11  win  them,  fear  it  not : 

And  thus  most  humbly  I  do  take  my  leave.         [Exit. 

Enter  Sir  John  and  Sir  Hugh  Mortimer. 

York.  Sir  John,  and  sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  mine  uncles, 
You  are  come  to  Sandal  in  a  happy  hour ; 
The  army  of  the  queen  mean  to  besiege  us. 

Sir  John.  She  shall  not  need,  we  '11  meet  her  in  the 
field. 

York.  What,  with  five  thousand  men? 

Rich.  Ay,  with  five  hundred,  father,  for  a  need. 
A  woman's  general ;  what  should  we  fear  ? 

[A  March  afar  off. 

1  (Md^EpUt.  PAyOtc  to  Demo^ko^m. 


Edw.  I  hear  their  drums :  let 's  set  our  men  in  ord« 

And  issue  forth,  and  bid  them  battle  straight. 

York.  Five  men  to  twenty  ! — though  the  odds  be  grei 
I  doubt  not,  uncle,  of  our  victory. 
Many  a  battle  have  I  won  in  France, 
When  as  the  enemy  hath  been  ten  to  one : 
Why  should  I  not  now  have  the  like  success  ?  ' 

[Alarum.     Exeiai 


SCENE  IIL— Plains  near  Sandal  Castle.        i 
Alarums :  Excursions.   Enter  RvThKVJ>,  and  his  Tuhi 

Rut.  Ah  !  whither  shall  I  fly  to  'scape  their  hsndi 
Ah,  tutor  i  look,  where  bloody  Clifford  comes. 
Enter  Clifford  and  Soldiers. 

Clif.  Chaplain,  away :  thy  priesthood  saves  thy  lift 
As  for  the  brat  of  this  accursed  duke,  I 

Whose  father  slew  my  father,  he  shall  die. 

Tut.  And  I,  my  lord,  will  bear  him  company. 

Clif.  Soldiers,  away  with  him. 

Tut.  Ah,  Clifford  !  murder  not  this  innocent  child, 
Lest  thou  be  hated  both  of  God  and  man. 

[Exit,  forced  off  by  Soidiert 

Clif.  How  now  !  is  he  dead  already  ?  Or,  is  it  feai 
That  makes  him  close  his  eyes  ? — I  '11  open  them. 

Rut.  So  looks  the  pent  up-lion  o'er  the  wretch 
That  trembles  under  his  devouring  paws : 
And  so  he  walks,  insulting  o'er  his  prey, 
And  so  he  comes  to  rend  his  limbs  asunder.*— 
Ah,  gentle  Clifford  !  kill  me  with  thy  swdrd, 
And  not  with  such  a  cruel  threatening  look. 
Sweet  Clifford  !  hear  me  speak  before  I  die  : 
lam  too  mean  a  subject  for  thy  wrath ; 
Be  thou  reveng'd  on  men,  and  let  me  live. 

Clif.  In  vain  thou  speak'st,  poor  boy :  my  father*! 
blood 
Hath  stopp'd  the  passage  where  thy  words  should  entei 

Rut.  Then  let  my  father's  blood  open  it  again  : 
He  is  a  man,  and,  Clifford,  cope  with  him. 

Clif.  Had  I  thy  brethren  here,  their  lives,  and  tnini 
Were  not  revenge  sufficient  for  me. 
No ;  if  I  digg'd  up  thy  forefathers'  graves, 
And  hung  their  rotten  coffins  up  in  chains, 
It  could  not  slake  mine  ire,  nor  ease  my  heart. 
The  sight  of  any  of  the  house  of  York 
Is  as  a  fury  to  torment  my  soul ; 
And  till  I  root  out  their  accursed  line, 
And  leave  not  one  alive,  I  live  in  hell. 
Therefore — 

Rut.  0 !  let  me  pray  before  I  take  my  deathw — 
To  thee  I  pray :  sweet  Clifford,  pity  me ! 

Clif.  Such  pity  as  my  rapiers  point  aflfbrds. 

Rut.  I  never  did  thee  harm:  why  wilt  thou  slay  00 

Clif.  Thy  father  hath. 

Rut.  But  H  was  ere  I  was  bora. 

Thou  hast  one  son,  for  his  sake  pity  me, 
Lest,  in  revenge  thereof,  sith  God  is  just, 
He  be  as  miserably  slain  as  I. 
Ah  !  let  me  live  in  prison  all  my  days, 
And  when  I  give  occasion  of  offence, 
Then  let  me  die,  for  now  thou  hast  no  eanse. 

Clif.  No  cause? 
Thy  father  slew  my  father :  therefore,  die. 

[Clifford  stcbs  Act 

Rut.  Diifaciant,  laudis  summa  sit  ista  hmf*   [Dm 

Clif.  Plantagenet !     I  come^  Plantagenet ! 
And  this  thy  son's  blood  cleaving  to  my  blade^ 
Shall  rust  upon  my  weapon,  till  thy  blood 
Congeal'd  with  thir>  do  make  me  wipe  '  ff  both.    [Ear 
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SCENE  IV.— The  Same. 
Alarum,    Enter  York. 

York,  The  anny  of  the  queen  hath  got  the  field : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me ; 
Aod  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly  like  ships  before  the  wind, 
Or  lambs  pursu'd  by  hunger-starved  wolves. 
Mf  sons— -God  knows,  what  hath  bechanced  them, 
But  this  I  know, — ^they  have  demean'd  themselves 
Like  men  bom  to  renown  by  life  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  me. 
And  thrice  cried, — "  Courage,  father  !  fight  it  out :" 
And  full  as  oft  came  Edward  to  my  side. 
With  purple  falchion,  painted  to  the  hilt 
In  blood  of  those  that  had  encounter'd  him : 
And  when  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried,  —  ^^ Charge!    and    give    no   foot  of 

ground  !" 
And  cried, — •*  A  crown,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  ! 
A  iceptre,  or  an  earthly  sepulchre !" 
With  this,  we  charged  again ;  but,  out  alas ! 
We  bodg'd  again :  as  I  have  seen  a  swan 
With  bootless  labour  swim  against  the  tide. 
And  spend  her  strength  with  over-matching  waves. 

[A  short  Alarum  within. 
Ah,  hark  !  the  fatal  followers  do  pursue. 
And  I  am  faint,  and  cannot  fiy  their  fury ; 
And,  were  I  strong,  I  would  not  shun  their  fury. 
The  sands  are  numbered  that  make  up  my  life ; 
Here  must  I  stay,  and  here  my  life  must  end. 
Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Clifford,  Northumberland, 

and  Soldiers. 
Come,  bloody  Clifford, — rough  Northumberland, — 
I  dare  your  quenchless  fury  to  more  rage. 
I  am  your  butt,  and  I  abide  your  shot. 

Horth.  Yield  to  our  mercy,  proud  Plantagenet. 

Clif.  Ay,  to  such  mercy,  as  his  ruthless  arm 
With  downright  payment  show'd  unto  my  father. 
Now  Phaeton  hath  tumbled  from  his  car. 
And  made  an  evening  at  the  noon*tide  prick. 

York,  My  ashes,  as  the  phoenix,  may  bring  forth 
A  bird  that  will  revenge  upon  you  all ; 
And  in  that  hope  I  throw  mine  eyes  to  heaven, 
Scorning  whatever  you  can  afflict  we  with. 
Why  come  you  not? — ^what !  multitudes,  and  fear? 

Clif.  So  cowards  fight  when  they  can  fly  no  farther; 
So  doves  do  peck  the  falcon's  piercing  talons ; 
So  desperate  thieves,  all  hopeless  of  their  lives. 
Breathe  out  invectives  'gainst  the  officers. 

York,  0,  Clifford  !  but  bethink  thee  once  again, 
And  in  thy  thought  o'er-run  my  former  time ; 
And,  if  thou  canst  for  blushing,  view  this  face. 
And  bite  thy  tongue,  that  slanders  him  with  cowardice, 
WhoFe  frown  hath  made  thee  fiunt  and  fly  ere  this. 

Clif.  I  will  not  bandy  with  thee  word  for  word. 
But  buckle  with  thee  blows,  twice  two  for  one. 

Q.  Mar,  Hold,  valiant  Clifford !  for  a  thousand  causes 
I  would  prolong  awhile  the  traitor's  life. — 
Wrath  makes  him  deaf:  speak  thou,  Northumberland. 

North,  Hold,  Clifford  !  do  not  honour  him  so  much 
To  prick  thy  finger,  though  to  wound  his  heart : 
Wliai  valour  were  it,  when  a  cur  doth  grin. 
For  one  to  thrust  his  hand  between  his  teeth, 
When  he  might  spurn  him  with  his  foot  %^«^y? 
It  is  war's  prise  to  take  all  vantages. 
And  ten  to  one  is  no  impeaeh  of  valour. 

[They  lay  hands  on  York,  toho  struggles. 

CUf  Ay,  ay ;  so  strives  the  woodcock  with  the  gin. 

*k0d,     *  Not  la  1  •.     *  ImpaUf  tneimU. 


North,  So  doth  the  coney  struggle  in  the  net. 

[York  is  taken  prisoner , 

York.  So  triumph  thieves  upon  their  conquerM  booty , 
So  true  men  yield,  with  robbers  so  o'er-match'd. 

North.  What  would  your  grace  have  done  unto  him 
now? 

Q.  Mar.  Brave  warriors,  Clifford  and  Northumber- 
land, 1 
Come,  make  him  stand  upon  this  molehill  here. 
That  raught*  at  mountains  with  outstretched  arms, 
Yet  parted  but  the  shadow  with  his  hand. — 
What !  was  it  you,  that  would  be  England's  king ! 
Was 't  you  that  revell'd  in  our  parliament, 
And  made  a  preachment  of  your  high  descent? 
Where  are  your  mess  of  sons  to  back  you  now, 
The  wanton  Edward,  and  the  lusty  George  ? 
And  where 's  that  valiant  crook-back  prodigy, 
Dicky  your  boy,  that,  with  his  grumbling  voice, 
Was  wont  to  cheer  his  dad  in  mutinies  ? 
Or,  with  the  rest,  where  is  your  darling  Rutland  ? 
Look,  York :  I  stain'd  this  napkin  with  the  blood 
That  valiant  Clifford  with  his  rapier's  point 
Made  issue  from  the  bosom  of  the  boy ; 
And,  if  thine  eyes  can  water  for  his  death, 
I  give  thee  this  to  dry  thy  cheeks  withal.  [Throwing  it,^ 
Alas,  poor  York !  but  that  I  hate  thee  deadly, 
I  should  lament  thy  miserable  state. 
I  pr'ythee,  grieve  to  make  me  merry,  York : 
What,  hath  thy  fiery  heart  so  parch'd  thine  entrails, 
That  not  a  tear  can  fall  for  Rutland's  death  ? 
Why  art  thou  patient,  man  ?  thou  shouldst  be  mad ; 
And  I,  to  make  thee  mad,  do  mock  thee  thus. 
Stamp,  rave,  and  fret,  that  I  may  sing  and  dance 
Thou  wouldst  be  fee'd,  I  see,  Ut  make  me  sport :      * 
York  cannot  speak,  unless  he  wear  a  crown.^ 
A  crown  for  York ! — and,  lords,  bow  low  to  him 
Hold  you  Ms  hands,  whilst  I  do  set  it  on. — 

[Putting  a  Paper  Crown  on  his  Head. 
Ay,  marry,  sir,  now  looks  he  like  a  king. 
Ay,  this  is  he  that  took  king  Henry's  chair : 
And  this  is  he  was  his  adopted  heir. — 
But  how  is  it,  that  great  Plantagenet 
Is  crown'd  so  soon,  and  broke  his  solemn  oath  ? 
As  I  bethink  me,  you  should  not  be  king. 
Till  our  king  Henry  had  shook  hands  with  death. 
And  will  you  pale*  your  head  in  Henry's  glory. 
And  rob  his  temples  of  the  diadem. 
Now  in  his  life,  against  your  holy  oath  ? 

0  !  't  is  a  fault  too,  too  unpardonable. — 

Off  witn  the  crown ;  and,  with  the  crown,  his  head  I 
And  \«hilst  we  breathe  take  time  to  do  him  dead. 

Clif.  That  is  my  office  for  my  father's  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  stay ;  let 's  hear  the  orisons  he  makes. 

York.  She- wolf  of  France,  but  worse  than  wolves  of 
France; 
Whose  tongue  more  poisons  than  the  adder's  tooth, 
How  ill-beseeming  is  it  in  thy  sex, 
To  triumph,  like  an  Amazonian  trull, 
Upon  their  woes  -^om  fortune  captivates  ? 
But  that  thy  face  is,  visor-like,  unchanging. 
Made  impudent  with  use  of  evil  deeds. 

1  would  essay,  proud  queen,  to  make  tnee  blush : 
To  tell  thee  whence  thou  cam'st,  of  whom  deriv'd, 
Were  shame  enough  to  shame  thee,  wert   thou   not 

shameless. 
Thy  father  bears  the  type  of  King  of  Naples, 
Of  both  the  Sicils,  and  Jerusalem, 
Yet  not  so  wealthy  as  an  English  yeoman. ' 
Hath  that  poor  monarch  taught  thee  to  insult  ? 
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[t  needs  not,  nor  it  boots  tliee  not,  proud  queen; 

Unless  the  adage  must  be  verified, 

That  beggars  mounted  run  their  horse  to  death. 

'T  is  beauty  that  doth  oft  make  women  proud; 

But,  God  he  knows,  thy  share  thereof  is  small. 

'T  is  virtue  that  doth  make  them  most  admired ; 

The  contrary  doth  make  thee  wonderM  at. 

'T  is  government  that  makes  them  seem  divine ; 

The  want  thereof  makes  thee  abominable. 

Thou  art  as  opposite  to  every  good, 

As  the  antipodes  are  unto  us. 

Or  as  the  south  to  the  septentrion. 

0,  tiger's  heart,  wrapped  in  a  woman's  hide  ! 

How  couldst  thou  drain  the  life-blood  of  the  child, 

To  bid  *he  father  wipe  his  eyes  withal, 

And  yet  be  seen  to  bear  a  woman's  face  ? 

Women  are  soft,  mild,  pitiful,  and  flexible ; 

Thou  stern,  obdurate,  flinty,  rough,  remorseless. 

Bid'st  thou  me  rage  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  wish : 

Wouldst  have  me  weep  ?  why,  now  thou  hast  thy  will ; 

For  raging  wind  blows  up  incessant  showers, 

And,  when  the  rage  allays,  the  rain  begins. 

These  tears  are  my  sweet  Rutland's  obsequies, 

And  every  drop  cries  vengeance  for  his  death, 

'Gainst  thee,  fell  Clifford,  and  thee,  false  French-woman. 

North.  Bcshrew  me,  but  his  passions  move  me  so, 
That  hardly  can  I  check  my  eyes  from  tears. 

York,  That  face  of  his 

The  hungry  cannibals  would  not  have  touchM, 
Would  not  have  stain'd  the  rose's  hues^  with  blood : 
But  you  are  more  inhuman,  more  inexorable, 


0  !  ten  times  more,  than  tigers  of  Hyrcania.  | 
See,  ruthless  queen,  a  hapless  fathei^s  tears : 
This  cloth  thou  dipp'dst  in  blood  of  my  sweet  boy, 
And  I  with  tears  do  wash  the  blood  away. 

Keep  thou  the  napkin,  and  go  boast  of  this ;  j 

[Throwing it  hatkhki 
And  if  thou  tell'st  the  heavy  story  right,  1 

Upon  my  soul,  the  hearers  will  shed  tears ; 
Yea,  even  my  foes  will  shed  fast-falling  team, 
And  say, — ^^  Alas !  it  was  a  piteous  deed."-^ 
There,  take  the  crown,  and  with  the  crown  my  eon 
And  in  thy  need  such  comfort  come  to  thee, 
As  now  I  reap  at  thy  too  cruel  hand ! 
Hard-hearted  Cliflford,  titjce  me  from  the  world: 
My  soul  to  heaven,  my  Mond  upon  your  heads ! 
North.  Had  he  been  siaughter-man  to  all  my  kin, 

1  should  not,  for  my  life,  but  weep  with  him, 
To  see  how  inly  sorrow  gripes  his  soul. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  weeping-ripe,  my  lord  Northnmbe 

land? 

Think  but  upon  the  wrong  he  did  us  all, 

And  that  will  quickly  dry  thy  melting  tean. 

Clif.  Here 's  for  my  oath :  here 's  for  my  fatha 

death.  '  [Stohim^\n 

Q.  Mar.  And  here's  to  right  our  gentle-hearted  kin 

York.  Open  thy  gate  of  mercy,  gracious  God ! 
My  soul  flies  through  these  wounds  to  seek  out  th^. 

[W 
Q.  Mar.  OIF  with  his  head,  and  set  it  on  York  %i\a 
So  York  may  overlook  the  town  of  York. 

[FUnmak.   £dm 
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SCENE  I. — A  Plain  near  Mortimer's  Cross  in  Here- 
fordshire. 
A  March.    Enter  Edward  and  Richard,  unth  their 
Power. 

Edw.  I  wonder,  how  our  princely  father  'scaped ; 
Or  whether  he  be  'scaped  away,  or  no, 
From  Clifford's  and  Northumberland's  pursuit. 
Had  he  been  ta'en,  we  should  have  heard  the  newr ; 
Had  he  been  slain,  we  should  have  heard  the  news  ] 
Or  had  he  'scaped,  methinks,  we  should  have  heard 
The  happy  tidings  of  his  good  escape. — 
How  fares  my  brother  ?  why  is  he  so  sad  ? 

Rich.  I  cannot  joy,  until  I  be  resolv'd 
Where  our  right  valiant  father  is  become. 
I  saw  him  in  the  battle  range  about, 
And  watch'd  him  how  he  singled  Clifford  forth. 
Methought,  he  bore  him  in  the  thickest  troop. 
As  doth  a  lion  in  a  herd  of  neat : 
Or  as  a  bear  encompass'd  round  with  dogs. 
Who  having  pinch'd  a  few,  and  made  them  cry, 
The  rest  stand  all  aloof,  and  bark  at  him. 
So  far'd  our  father  with  his  enemies ; 
So  fled  his  enemies  my  warlike  father : 
Methinks,  't  is  prize'  enough  to  be  his  son. 
See,  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun : 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker,  prancing  to  his  love  ! 

Edw.  Dazzle  mine  eyes,  or  do  I  see  three  suns ! 

Rich.  Three  glorious  siins,  each  one  a  perfect  suil, 


Not  separated  with  the  racking  clouds, 
Bat  sever'd  in  a  pale  clear-shining  sky. 
See,  see !  they  join,  embrace,  and  seem  to  bss, 
As  if  they  vow'd  some  league  inviolable : 
Now  are  they  but  one  lamp,  one  light,  one  sun! 
In  this  the  heavens  figure  some  event. 

Edw.  'T  is  wondrous  strange ;  the  like  yet  t» 
heard  of. 
I  think,  it  cites  us,  brother,  to  the  field. 
That  we.  the  sons  of  brave  Plantagenet, 
Each  one  already  blazing  by  our  meeds, 
Should,  notwithstanding,  join  our  lights  togeth«, 
And  over-shine  the  earth,  as  this  the  world. 
Whate'er  it  bodes,  henceforward  will  I  bear 
Upo»  my  target  three  fair  shining  suns. 

Rich.  Nay,  bear  three  daughters :  by  your  lea^ 
speak  it ; 
You  love  the  breeder  better  than  the  male. 
Enter  a  Messenger  in  haste.* 
But  what  art  thou,  whose  heavy  looks  foretell 
Some  dreadful  story  hanging  on  thy  ton^«e  ? 

Mess.  Ah !  one  that  was  a  woful  looker  on. 
When  as  the  noble  duke  of  York  was  slain, 
Your  princely  father,  and  my  loving  lord. 

Edw.  0  !  speak  no  more,  for  I  have  heard  too  mi 

Rich.  Say,  how  he  died,  for  I  will  hear  it  all. 

Mess.  Environed  he  was  with  many  foes; 
And  stood  against  them,  as  the  hope  of  Troy 
Against  the  Greeks,  that  would  have  enter'd  Troy 
But  Hercules  himself  must  yield  to  odds ; 
And  many  strokes,  though  with  a  little  axe, 


>  Would  not  bars  tovoliM,  would  not  liare  stain'd  with 
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R*w  down,  and  fell  the  liardeet-timber'd  oak. 

By  many  hands  your  father  was  subdu'd ; 

Rut  only  tdaughter'd  by  the  ireful  arm  , 

or  unrelenting  Clifford,  and  the  queen, 

Who  crown'd  the  gracious  duke  in  high  despite : 

Laughed  in  his  face;  and,  when  with  grief  he  wept, 

The  ruthless  queen  gave  him,  to  dry  his  cheeks, 

A  napkin  steeped  in  the  harraleas  blood 

Of  sweet  young  Rutland,  by  rough  Clifford  slain: 

And,  after  many  scorns,  many  foul  taunts, 

They  took  his  head,  and  on  the  gates  of  York 

They  set  the  same :  and  there  it  doth  remain, 

The  saddest  spectacle  that  e'er  I  viewed. 

Edw.  Sweet  duke  of  York !  our  prop  to  lean  upon. 
Now  thou  art  gone,  we  have  no  staff,  no  stay. 

0  Clifford !  boisterous  Clifford  !  thou  bast  slain 
The  flower  of  Europe  for  his  chivalry ; 

And  treacherously  hast  thou  vanquished  him, 

For  hand  to  hand  he  would  have  vanquished  thee. 

Now.  my  soul's  palace  is  become  a  prison : 

Ah !  would  she  break  from  hence,  that  this  ray  body 

Might  in  the  ground  be  closed  up  in  rest, 

For  never  henceforth  shall  I  joy  again ; 

Never,  0 !  never,  shall  I  see  more  joy. 

Rick.  I  cannot  weep,  for  all  my  body's  moisture 
Scarce  serves  to  quench  my  furnace-burning  heart ; 
Nor  can  my  tongue  unload  my  heart's  great  burden, 
For  self-same  wind,  that  I  should  speak  withal. 
Is  kindling  coals  that  fire  all  my  breast. 
And  bum  me  up  with  flames  that  tears  would  quench. 
To  weep  is  to  make  less  the  depth  of  grief. 
Tears,  then,  for  babes;  blows,  and  revenge,  for  me! — 
Richard,  I  bear  thy  name ;  I  '11  venge  thy  death, 
Or  die  renowned  by  attempting  it. 

Edw.   His  name  that  valiant  duke  hath  lefl  with 
thee; 
His  dukedom  and  his  chair  with  me  are  left. 

Rich.  Nay,  if  thou  be  that  princely  eagle's  bird, 
Show  thy  descent  by  gazing  'gainst  the  sun : 
For  chair  and  dukedom,  throne  and  kingdom  say; 
Either  that  is  thine,  or  else  thou  wert  not  his. 

March.  Enter  Warwick  and  Montague,  toith  their 
Army. 

War.  How  now,  fair  lords!   What  fare ?  what  news 
abroad? 

Rich.  Great  lord  of  Warwick,  if  we  should  recount 
Oar  baleful  news,  and  at  each  word's  deliverance. 
Stab  poniards  in  our  flesh  till  all  were  told, 
The  words  would  add  more  anguish  than  the  wounds. 
0,  valiant  lord  !  the  duke  of  York  is  slain. 

Edw.  O,  Warwick !  Warwick  !  that  Plantagenet, 
Which  held  thee  dearly  as  his  soul's  redemption. 
Is  by  the  stem  lord  Clifford  done  to  death. 

ll^ar.  Ten  days  ago  I  drown'd  these  news  in  tears ; 
And  now,  to  add  more  measure  to  your  woes, 

1  come  to  tell  you  things  sith  then  befallen. 
After  the  bloody  fray  at  Wakefield  fought. 
Where  your  brave  father  breath'd  his  latest  gasp* 
Tidings,  as  swiftly  as  the  posts  eould  nm, 

Were  brought  me  of  your  loss,  and  his  depart. 
I  then  in  London,  keeper  of  the  king. 
Mustered  my  soldiers,  gathered  flocks  of  friends,^ 
March'd  towards  Saint  Albans  to  interoept  the  queen. 
Bearing  the  king  in  ray  behalf  along ; 
For  by  my  scouts  I  was  advertised, 
That  she  was  coming  with  a  full  intent 
To  dash  our  late  decree  in  parliament, 


Touching  king  Henry's  oath,  and  your  succession. 
Short  tale  to  make, — we  at  Saint  Albai.s  met; 
Our  battles  join'd,  and  both  sides  fiercely  fought ; 
But,  whether  't  was  the  coldness  of  the  king, 
Who  look'd  full  gently  on  his  warlike  queen. 
That  robb'd  my  soldiers  of  their  heated  8pleeii| 
Or  whether  't  was  report  of  her  success, 
Or  more  than  common  fear  of  Clifford's  rigour, 
Who  thunders  to  his  captives  blood  and  death 
I  cannot  judge ;  but,  to  conclude  with  truth. 
Their  weapons  like  to  lightning  came  and  went: 
Our  soldiers',  like  the  night-owl's  lazy  flight, 
Or  like  a  lazy  thrasher  with  a  flail, 
Fell  gently  down,  as  if  they  struck  their  friends, 
I  cheer'd  them  up  with  justice  of  our  cause. 
With  promise  of  high  pay,  and  great  rewards. 
But  all  in  vain ;  they  had  no  heart  to  fight. 
And  we  in  them  no  hope  to  win  the  day ; 
So  that  wo  fled :  the  king  unto  the  queen. 
Lord  George  your  brother,  Norfolk,  and  myself. 
In  haste,  poste-haste,  are  come  to  join  with  you ; 
For  in  the  marches  here,  we  heard,  you  were. 
Making  another  head  to  fight  again. 

Edw.  Where  is  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  gentle  War- 
wick? 
And  when  came  George  from  Burgundy  to  England  ? 

War.  Some  six  miles  off  the  duke  is  with  the  soldiers; 
And  for  your  brother,  he  was  lately  sent 
From  your  kind  aunt,  duchess  of  Burgundy, 
With  aid  of  soldiers  to  this  needful  war. 

Rich.  'T  was  odds,  belike,  when  valiant  Warwick  fled : 
Oft  have  I  heard  his  praises  in  pursuit. 
But  ne'er,  till  now,  his  scandal  of  retire. 

War.  Nor  now  my  scandal,  Richard,  dost  thou  hear; 
For  thou  shalt  know,  this  strong  right  hand  of  mine 
Can  pluck  the  diadem  from  faint  Henry's  head, 
And  wring  the  awful  sceptre  from  his  flst. 
Were  he  as  famous,  and  as  bold  in  war. 
As  he  is  fam'd  for  mildness,  peace,  and  prayer. 

Rich.  I  know  it  well,  lord  Warwick;  blame  me  not: 
'T  is  love,  I  bear  thy  glories,  makes  me  speak. 
But  in  this  troublous  time  what's  to  be  done  ? 
Shall  we  go  throw  away  our  coats  of  steel. 
And  wrap  our  bodies  in  black  mourning  gowns, 
Numbering  our  Ave- Maries  with  our  beads? 
Or  shall  we  on  the  helmets  of  our  foes 
Tell  our  devotion  with  revengeful  arms? 
If  for  the  last,  say — Ay,  and  to  it,  lords. 

War.  Why,  therefore  Warwick  came  to  seek  yon 
out. 

And  therefore  comes  my  brother  Montague. 
Attend  me,  lords.    The  proud  insulting  queen. 
With  Clifford,  and  the  haught  Northumberland, 
And  of  their  feather  many  more  proud  birds. 
Have  wrought  the  easy-melting  king  like  wai. 
He  swore  consent  to  your  succession, 
His  oath  enrolled  in  the  parliament ; 
And  now  to  London  all  the  ore^^  <ire  gone. 
To  frustrate  both  his  oath,  ftnd  what  beside 
May  make  against  the  house  of  Lancaster : 
Their  power,  I  think,  is  thirty  thousand  strong. 
Now,  if  the  lielp  of  Norfolk,  and  m>self. 
With  all  the  friends  that  thou,  brave  earl  of  March, 
Amongst  the  loving  Welshmen  canst  procure, 
Will  but  amount  to  five  and  twenty  thousand. 
Why,  Via  !  to  London  will  we  march  amain," 
And  once  again  bestride  our  foaming  steeds, 


>  Seat*  mod.  •d*.  ioMit  th«  line : 
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And  once  again  cry — Charge !  upon  our  foes ; 
But  never  once  again  turn  back,  and  fly. 

Rich.  Ay,  now,  methinks,  I  hear  great  Warwick 
bpeak. 
Ne'er  may  he  live  to  see  a  sunshine  day, 
That  cries — Retire,  if  Warwick  bid  him  stay. 

Edw.  Lord  Warwick,  on  thy  shoulder  will  I  lean ; 
And  when  thou  fail'8t^  (as  God  forbid  the  hour !) 
Must  Edward  fall,  which  peril  heaven  forefend ! 

War.  So  longer  earl  of  March,  but  duke  of  York: 
The  next  degree  is,  England's  royal  throne ; 
For  king  of  England  shalt  thou  be  proclaimed 
In  every  borough  as  we  pass  along ; 
And  he  that  throws  not  up  his  cap  for  joy. 
Shall  for  the  fault  make  forfeit  of  his  head. 
King  Edward, — valiant  Richard, — Montague, — 
Stay  we  no  longer  dreaming  of  renown, 
But  sound  the  trumpets,  and  about  our  task. 

Rich.  Then,  Clifford,  were  thy  heart  as  hard  as  steel. 
As  thou  hast  shown  it  flinty  by  thy  deeds, 
[  come  to  pierce  it,  or  to  give  thee  mine. 

Edw.    Then  strike   up,  drums !  —  God,  and  Saint 
George,  for  us ! 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

War.  How  now :  what  news  ? 

Mess.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  sends  you  word  by  me, 
The  queen  is  coming  with  a  puissant  host. 
And  craves  your  company  for  speedy  counsel. 

War,  Why  then,  it  sorts ;  brave  warriors,  let  ^n  away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Before  York. 
Flourish,    Enter  King  Henry,  Queen  Margaret,  the 

Prince  of  Wales,  Clifford,  and  Northumberland, 

ivith  Drums  atid  Trumpets, 

Q.  Mar.  Welcome,  my  lord,  to  this  brave  town  of 
York. 
Yonder 's  the  head  of  that  arch-enemy, 
That  sought  to  be  encompassed  with  your  crown : 
Doth  not  the  object  cheer  your  heart,  my  lord  ? 

K,  Hen.  Ay,  as  the  rocks  cheer  them  that  fear  their 
wreck : 
To  see  this  sight,  it  irks  my  very  soul. — 
Withhold  revenge,  dear  God !  't  is  not  my  fault ; 
Not  wittingly  have  I  infringed  my  vow. 

Clif.  My  gracious  liege,  this  too  much  lenity 
And  harmful  pity,  must  be  laid  aside. 
To  whom  do  lions  cast  their  gentle  looks  ? 
Not  to  the  beast  that  would  usurp  their  den. 
Whose  hand  is  that  the  forest  bear  doth  lick  ? 
Not  his  that  spoils  her  young  before  her  face. 
W^ho  'scapes  the  lurking  serpent's  mortal  sting  ? 
Not  he  that  sets  his  foot  upon  her  back. 
The  smallest  worm  will  turn,  being  trodden  on; 
And  doves  will  peck  in  safeguard  of  their  brood. 
Ambitious  York  did  level  at  thy  crown : 
Thou  smiling,  while  he  knit  his  angry  brows ; 
He,  but  a  duke,  would  have  his  son  a  king, 
Anii  raise  his  issue  like  a  loving  sire ; 
Thou,  being  a  kin^,  bless'd  with  a  goodly  son, 
Didst  yield  consent  to  disinherit  him. 
Which  argued  thee  a  most  unloving  father. 
Unreasonable  creatures  feed  their  young ; 
And  though  man's  face  be  fearful  to  their  eyes, ' 
Yet,  in  protection  of  their  tender  ones, 
Who  hath  not  seen  them,  even  with  those  wingi 
Which  sometime  they  have  us'd  in  fearful  flight, 
Make  war  with  him  that  climb-d  unto  their  nest. 


Oflering  their  own  lives  in  their  young'*  defence? 

For  shame,  my  liege  !  make  them  your  precedent. 

Were  it  not  pity,  that  this  goodly  boy 

Should  lose  his  birthright  by  his  father's  fault, 

And  long  hereafter  say  unto  his  child, — 

^'  What  my  great-grandfather  and  grandsire  got, 

My  careless  father  fondly*  gave  away." 

Ah  !  what  a  shame  were  this.    Look  on  the  boy; 

And  let  his  manly  face^  which  promiseth 

Successful  fortune,  steel  thy  melting  heart 

To  hold  thine  own,  and  leave  thine  own  with  him. 

JTHen.  Full  well  hath  Clifford  play'd  the  orator. 
Inferring  arguments  of  mighty  force. 
But,  Clifford,  tell  me,  didst  thou  never  hear, 
That  things  ill  got  had  ever  bad  success  ? 
And  happy  always  was  it  for  that  son. 
Whose  father  for  his  hoarding  went  to  hell  ? 
I  '11  leave  my  son  my  virtuous  deeds  behind, 
And  would  my  father  had  left  me  no  more ; 
For  all  the  rest  is  held  at  such  a  rate. 
As  brings  a  thousand-fold  more  care  to  keep, 
Than  in  possession  any  jot  of  plea^nre. — 
Ah.  cousin  York !  would  thy  best  friends  did  know, 
How  it  doth  grieve  me  that  thy  head  is  here  ! 

Q.  Mar.  My  lord,  cheer  up  your  spirits :  our  foe 
are  nigh, 
And  this  soft  carriage*  makes  your  followers  faint. 
You  promis'd  knighthood  to  our  forward  son : 
Unsheath  your  sword,  and  dub  him  presently. — 
Edward,  kneel  down.  I 

K.  lien.  Edward  Plantagenet,  arise  a  knight ; 
And  learn  this  lesson, — Draw  thy  sword  in  right. 

Prince.  My  gracious  father,  by  your  kingly  leave, 
I  '11  draw  it  as  apparent  to  the  crown. 
And  in  that  quarrel  use  it  to  the  death. 

Clif.  Why,  that  is  spoken  like  a  toward  prince. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Royal  commanders,  be  in  readiness : 
For.  with  a  band  of  thirty  thousand  men,  : 

Cornes  Warwick,  backing  of  the  duke  of  York ; 
And,  in  the  towns,  as  they  do  march  along, 
Proclaims  him  king,  and  many  fly  to  him. 
Darraign*  your  battle,  for  they  are  at  hand. 

Clif.  I  would,  your  highness  would  depart  the  field 
The  queen  hath  best  success  when  you  are  absent. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  and  leave  us  to  onr  foi 
tune.  ! 

K.  Hen.  Why,  that 's  my  fortune  too ;  therefore  1 1 
stay. 

North.  Be  it  with  resolution,  then,  to  fight.  ! 

Prince.  My  royal  father,  cheer  these  noble  lords, 
And  hearten  those  that  fight  in  your  defence 
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Sail 


Unsheath    your    sword,    good    father 

George !" 

March.  Enter  Edward,  George,  Richard,  Wabwic; 
Norfolk,  Montague,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now,  peijur d  Henry,  wilt  thou  kneel  for  grae 
And  set  thy  diadem  upon  my  head, 
Or  bide  the  mortal  fortune  of  the  field  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Go,  rate  thy  minions,  proud  insulting  hor 
Becomes  it  tiiee  to  be  thus  bold  in  terms, 
Before  thy  sovereign,  and  thy  lawful  king? 

£^11^.  I  am  his  king,  and  he  should  bow  his  knee : 
I  was  adopted  heir  by  his  consent;  I 

Since  when,  his  oath  is  broke;  for,  as  I  hear, 
'You,  that  are  king,  though  he  do  wear  the  crown. 
Have  caus'd  him,  by  new  act  of  parliament,  j 

To  blot  out  me,  and  put  his  own  son  in. 
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Clif.  And  rea5oii  too : 
Who  should  succeed  the  father,  hut  the  son  ? 

Rich.  Are  you  there^  butcher? — 0 !  I  cannot  speak. 

Clif,  Ay,  crook-back ;  here  I  stand,  to  answer  thee, 
Or  any  he  the  proudest  of  thy  sort. 

Rich.  'T  was  you  that  kill'd  young  Rutland,  was  it 
not? 

Clif.  Ay,  and  old  York,  and  yet  not  satisfied. 

Rich.  For  God's  sake,  lords,  give  signal  to  the  fight 

War.  What  say'st  thou,  Henry,  wilt  thou  yield  the 
crown? 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  how  now,  long-tongu'd  Warwick ! 
dare  you  speak  ? 
When  you  and  I  met  at  Saint  Albans  last, 
Vonr  legs  did  better  service  than  your  hands. 

War.  Then  H  was  my  turn  to  fly,  and  now  't  is  thine. 

Clif.  You  said  so  much  before,  and  yet  you  fled. 

War,  'T  was  not  your  valour,  Clifibrd,  drove  me 
thence. 

North.  No,  nor  your  manhood  that  durst  make  you 
stay. 

Rich.  Northumberland,  I  hold  thee  reverently. 
Break  off*  the  parley ;  for  scarce  I  can  refrain 
The  execution  of  my  big-swoln  heart 
Upon  that  Clifford,  that  cruel  child-killer. 

Clif  I  slew  thy  father :  calPst  thou  him  a  child  ? 

Rich.  Ay,  like  a  dastard,  and  a  treacherous  coward, 
As  thou  didst  kill  our  tender  brother  Rutland ; 
But  ere  sun-set  I  'II  make  thee  curse  the  deed. 

K.  Hen.  Have  done  with  words,  my  lords,  and  hear 
me  speak. 

Q,  Mar.  Defy  them  then,  or  else  hold  close  thy  lips 

JT.  Hen.  I  pr'ythee,  give  no  limits  to  my  tongue : 
I  am  a  king,  and  privileg'd  to  speak. 

Clif.  My  liege,  the  wound,  that  bred  this  meeting 
here. 
Cannot  be  cur'd  by  words  :  therefore  be  still. 

Rich.  Then,  executioner,  unsheath  thy  sword. 
By  him  that  made  us  all,  I  am  resolv'd, 
That  Cliflford's  manhood  lies  upon  his  tongue. 

Edw.  Say,  Henry,  shall  [  have  my  right,  or  no  ? 
A  thousand  men  have  broke  their  fasts  to-day. 
That  ne'er  shall  dine,  unless  thou  yield  the  crown. 

War.  If  thou  deny,  their  blood  upon  thy  head ; 
For  York  in  justice  puts  his  armour  on. 

Prince.  If  that  be  right,  which  Warwick  says  is  right. 
There  is  no  wrong,  but  every  thing  is  right. 

Rich.  Whoever  got  thee,  there  thy  mother  stands  j 
For,  well  I  wot,  thou  hast  thy  mother's  tongue. 

Q.  Mar.  But  thou  art  neither  like  thy  sire,  nor  dam ; 
Btit  like  a  foul  mis-shapen  stigmatic', 
Blark'd  by  the  destinies  to  be  avoided. 
As  venom  toads,  or  lizards'  dreadful  stings. 

Rich   Iron  of  Naples,  hid  with  English  gilt. 
Whose  father  bears  the  title  of  a  king, 
(As  if  a  channel*  should  be  call'd  the  sea) 
Shain'st  thou  not,  knowing  whence  thou  art  extraught, 
To  let  Ihy  tongue  detect  thy  base-bom  heart  ? 

Ejdw.  A  wisp  of  straw*  were  worth  a  thousand  crowns, 
To  make  this  shameless  callat^  know  herself.^ 
Helen  of  Greece  was  fairer  far  than  thou. 
Although  thy  husband  may  be  Menelaus ; 
And  ne'er  was  Agamemnon's  brother  wrong'd 
By  that  false  woman  as  this  king  by  thee. 
His  lather  revell'd  in  the  heart  of  France, 
And  tamM  the  king,  and  made  the  Dauphin  stoop ; 
And,  had  he  matchM  according  to  his  state. 
Ha  mi^t  have  kept  that  glory  to  this  day ; 


But,  when  he  took  a  beggar  to  his  bed, 
And  grac'd  thy  poor  sire  with  his  bridal  day. 
Even  then  that  sunshine  brew'd  a  shower  for  him. 
That  wash'd  his  father's  fortunes  forth  of  France, 
And  heap'd  sedition  on  his  crown  at  home. 
For  what  hath  broach'd  this  tumult,  but  thy  pride  ? 
Hadst  thou  been  meek,  our  title  still  had  slept, 
And  we,  in  pity  of  the  gentle  king. 
Had  slipp'd  our  claim  until  another  age. 

Geo.  But  when  we  saw  our  fiunshine  made  thy  spring 
And  that  thy  summer  bred  us  no  increase, 
We  set  the  axe  to  thy  usurping  root : 
And  though  the  edcre  hath  something  hit  ourselves, 
Yet,  know  thou,  since  we  have  begun  to  strike. 
We  '11  never  leave,  till  we  have  hewn  thee  down, 
Or  bath'd  thy  grooving  with  our  heated  bloods. 

Edw.  And  in  this  resolution  I  defy  thee ; 
Not  willing  any  longer  conference, 
Since  thou  deniedst  the  gentle  king  to  speak.— 
Sound  trumpets  ! — let  our  bloody  colours  wave, 
And  either  victory,  or  a  welcome  grave.* 

Q.  Mar.  Stay,  Edward. 

Edw.  No,  wrangling  woman ;  we  '11  no  longer  stay 
These  words  will  cost  ten  thousand  lives  to-day. 

\ExewfX 

SCENE  III.— A  Field  of  Battle  near  Towton. 
Alarums :  Excursions.    Enter  Warwick. 

War,  Forspent  with  toil,  as  runners  win  a  race, 
I  lay  me  down  a  little  while  to  breathe; 
For  strokes  receiv'd,  and  many  blows  repaid. 
Have  robb'd  my  strong-knit  sinews  of  their  strength, 
And,  spite  of  spite,  needs  must  I  rest  awhile. 
Enter  Edward,  running. 

Edw.  Smile,  gentle  heaven,  or  strike,  ungentle  death 
For  this  world  frowns,  and  Edward's  sun  is  clouded. 

War.  How  now,  my  lord  !  what  hap  ?  what  hope  of 
good? 

Enter  George. 

Geo.  Our  hap  is  loss,  our  hope  but  sad  despair : 
Our  ranks  are  broke,  and  ruin  follows  us. 
What  counsel  give  you?  whither  shall  we  fly? 

Edw.  Bootlefis  is  flight ;  they  follow  us  with  win^p 
And  weak  we  are,  and  cannot  shun  pursuit. 
Enter  Richard. 

Rich.  Ah,  Warwick!   why  hast  thou  withdrawn 
thyself? 
Thy  brother's  blood  the  thirsty  earth  hath  drunk, 
Broach'd  with  the  steely  point  of  Clifford's  lance ; 
And,  in  the  very  pangs  of  death  he  cried, 
Like  to  a  dismal  clangor  heard  from  far, 
"  Warwick,  revenge  !  brother,  revenge  my  death  !^ 
So,  underneath  the  bellies  of  their  steeds, 
That  stain'd  their  fetlocks  in  his  smoking  blood, 
The  noble  gentleman  gave  up  the  ghost. 

War,  Then  let  the  earth  be  drunken  with  our  blood. 
I  '11  kill  my  horse,  because  I  will  not  fly. 
Why  stand  we  like  soft-hearted  women  here, 
Wailing  our  losses,  whiles  the  foe  doth  rage, 
And  look  upon,  as  if  the  tragedy 
Were  pla/d  in  jest  by  counterfeiting  actors  ? 
Here  on  my  knee  I  vow  to  God  above,         [Kneeing 
I  '11  never  pause  again,  never  stand  still. 
Till  either  death  hath  dos'd  these  eyes  of  mine, 
Or  fortune  given  me  measure  of  revenge. 

Edw.  0  Warwick  !  I  do  bead  my  knee  with  thine, 

[Kneeling^ 
And  in  this  vow  do  chain  my  soul  to  thine. 
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And,  ere  my  knee  rise  from  the  earth's  cold  face, 
I  throw  my  hands,  mine  eyes,  m)  ^eart  to  thee, 
Thou  setter  up  and  plucker  dovin  o(  kings  ; 
Beseeching  thee.— if  "with  thy  will  it  stands, 
Tliat  to  my  foes  this  body  must  be  prey, — 
Yet  that  thy  brazen  gates  of  heaven  may  ope. 
And  give  sweet  passage  to  ray  sinful  soul. —  [Rising.^ 
Now,  lords,  take  leave  until  we  meet  again, 
Where'er  it  be,  in  heaven,  or  in  earth. 

Rich.  Brother,    give    me    thy   hand; — and,   gentle 
Warwick, 
Let  me  embrace  thee  in  my  weary  arms. 
I,  that  did  never  weep,  now  melt  with  woe, 
That  winter  should  cut  off  our  spring-time  so. 

War.  Away,  away !     Once  more,  sweet  lords,  fare- 
well. 

Geo.  Yet  let  us  all  together  to  our  troops, 
And  give  them  leave  to  fly  that  will  not  stay. 
And  call  them  pillars  tliat  ^ill  stand  to  us ; 
And  if  we  thrive  promise  them  such  rewards 
As  victors  wore  at  the  Olympian  games. 
This  may  plant  courage  in  their  quailing  breasts; 
For  yet  is  hope  of  life,  and  victory. — 
Foreslow*  no  longer ;  make  we  hence  amain.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Eoceursums,    Enter  Richard  and  Clifford. 

Rich.  Now,  Clifford,  I  have  singled  thee  alone. 
Suppose,  this  arm  is  for  the  duke  of  York, 
And  this  for  Rutland :  both  bound  to  revenge, 
Wert  thou  environ'd  with  a  brazen  wall. 

Clif.  Now,  Richard,  I  am  with  thee  here  alone. 
This  is  the  hand  that  stabb'd  thy  father  York, 
And  this  the  hand  that  slew  thy  brother  Rutland  ; 
And  here  's  the  heart  that  triumphs  in  their  death, 
And  cheers  these  hands,  that  slew  thy  sire  and  brother, 
To  execute  the  like  upon  thyself: 
And  so,  have  at  thee. 

[They  fight.    Warwick  enters;  Clitford  flies. 

Rich.  Nay,  Warwick,  single  out  some  other  chase ; 
For  I  myself  will  hunt  this  wolf  to  death.       [Exeunt* 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarum,    Enter  King  Henry. 
K.  Hen.  This  battle  fares  like  to  the  morning's  war, 
When  dying  clouds  contend  "with  growing  light ; 
What  time  the  shepherd,  blowing  of  his  nails, 
Can  neither  call  it  perfect  day  nor  night. 
Now  sways  it  this  way,  like  a  mighty  sea 
Forc'd  by  the  tide  to  combat  with  the  wind : 
Now  sways  it  that  way,  like  the  self-same  sea 
Forc'd  to  retire  by  fury  of  the  wind  : 
Sometime,  the  flood  prevails  ;  and  then,  the  wind ; 
Now,  one  the  better,  then,  another  best ; 
Both  tugging  to  be  victors,  breast  to  breast, 
Yet  neither  conqueror,  nor  conquered : 
So  is  the  equal  poise  of  this  fell  war. 
Here,  on  this  molehill,  will  I  sit  me  down. 
To  whom  God  will,  there  be  the  victory ; 
For  Margaret  ray  queen,  and  Clifford  too, 
Have  chid  me  from  the  battle,  swearing  both. 
They  prosper  best  of  all  when  I  am  thence. 
Would  I  were  dead  !  if  God's  good  will  were  so ; 
For  what  is  in  this  world  but  grief  and  woe  ? 
0  God !  methinks,  it  were  a  happy  life. 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain ; 
To  sit  upon  a  hill,  as  I  do  now, 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly,  point  by  point, 
Thereby  to  see  the  minutes  how  they  run : 


How  many  make  the  hour  full  oomplete. 
How  many  hours  bring  about  the  day, 
How  many  days  will  finish  up  the  year, 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live. 
When  this  is  known,  then  to  divide  the  timew  • 
So  many  hours  must  I  tend  my  flock; 
So  many  hours  must  I  take  my  rest ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  contemplate ; 
So  many  hours  must  I  sport  myself; 
So  many  days  my  ewes  have  been  with  yonnir } 
So  many  weeks  ere  the  poor  fools  will  yean  ; 
So  many  months  ere  I  shall  shear  the  fleecse  : 
So  minutes,  hours,  days,  months  and  years, 
Pass'd  over  to  the  end  they  were  created, 
Would  bring  white  hairs  unto  a  quiet  grave. 
Ah,  what  a  life  were  this  !  how  sweet !  ho'w  lovely ! 
Gives  not  the  hawthorn  bush  a  sweeter  shade 
To  shepherds  looking  on  their  silly  sheep, 
Than  doth  a  rich  embroider'd  canopy 
To  kings  that  fear  their  subjects'  treachery  ? 
0 !  yes  it  doth ;  a  thousand  fold  it  doth. 
And  to  conclude, — the  shepherd's  homely  cnrdx. 
His  cold  thin  drink  out  of  his  leather  bottle, 
His  wonted  sleep  under  a  fresh  tree's  shade, 
All  which  secure  and  sweetly  he  enjoys, 
Ts  far  beyond  a  prince's  delicates, 
His  viands  sparkling  in  a  golden  cup. 
His  body  couched  in  a  curious  bed. 
When  care,  mistrust,  and  treason  wait  on  him. 
Alarum.     Enter  a  Son  that  hath  killed  his  Father,  vit 
the  dead  Body. 

Son.  Ill  blows  the  wind  that  profits  no  body. 
This  man  whom  hand  to  hand  I  slew  in  fight, 
May  be  possessed  with  some  store  of  cro^iis ; 
And  I,  that  haply  take  them  from  him  no^ 
May  yet  ere  night  yield  both  my  life  and  them 
To  some  man  el."e,  as  this  dead  man  to  me. — 
Who  's  this  ?— 0  God  !  it  is  my  father's  face, 
Whom  in  this  conflict  I  unwares  have  kill'd. 
0  heavy  times,  begetting  such  events  ! 
From  London  by  the  king  was  I  press'd  forth  ; 
My  father,  being  the  earl  of  Warwick's  man, 
Came  on  the  part  of  York,  press'd  by  his  master ; 
And  I,  who  at  his  hands  receiv'd  my  life. 
Have  by  my  hands  of  life  bereaved  him.— 
Pardon  me,  God,  I  knew  not  what  I  did  ;— > 
And  pardon,  father,  for  I  knew  not  thee. — 
My  tears  shall  wipe  away  these  bloody  marksi^ 
And  no  more  words,  till  they  have  flow'd  their  fill 

K.  Hen.  0  piteous  spectacle  !  0  bloody  times ! 
Whiles  lions  war  and  battle  for  their  dens, 
Poor  harmless  lambs  abide  their  enmity. 
Weep,  wretched  man,  I  '11  aid  thee,  tear  for  tear  , 
And  let  our  hearts,  and  eyes,  like  civil  war, 
Be  blind  with  tears,  and  break  o'ercharg'd  with  grrc 

Enter  a  Father j  who  has  killed  his  Son^  bearing  r At 
Body. 

Fath.  Thou  that  so  stoutly  hast  resisted  roe. 
Give  me  thy  gold,  if  thou  hast  any  gold, 
For  I  have  bought  it  with  an  hundred  blows.— 
But  let  me  see : — is  this  a  foeman's  face  ? 
Ah,  no,  no,  no !  it  is  mine  only  son  ! — 
Ah,  boy !  if  any  life  be  left  in  thee, 
Throw  up  thine  eye :  see,  see,  what  showers  ariao . 
Blown  with  the  windy  tempest  of  my  heart 
Upon  thy  wounds,  that  kill  mine  eye  and  keart  !— «« 
0,  pity,  God,  this  miserable  age ! — 
What  stratagems,  how  fell,  how  butcherly, 
Erroneous,  mutinous,  and  unnatural, 
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This  deadly  parrel  daily  doUi  beget  [ — 
Oboy !  thy  father  gave  thee  life  too  soon, 
And  hath  bereft  thee  of  thy  life  too  late. 

K.  Htn.  Woe  aboTe  ivoe !  grief  more  than  oommon 
grief! 
0.  that  my  death  would  stay  these  mthful  deeds  !^ 
0.  pity,  pity !  gentle  heaven,  pity ! — 
The  red  rose  and  the  white  are  on  his  face, 
The  fatal  oolonrs  of  our  striving  houses  : 
The  one  his  purple  blood  right  well  resembles, 
The  other  hie  paie  cheeks,  methinks,  presenteth ; 
Wither  one  rose,  and  let  the  other  flourish  ! 
If  Toa  contend,  a  thousand  lives  must  wither. 

km.  'How  will  my  mother,  for  a  father's  death, 
Tikt  on  with  me,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ? 

Folk.  How  will  my  wife,  for  slaughter  of  my  son, 
Shed  seas  of  tears,  and  ne'er  be  satisfied  ? 

K.  Hen.  How  will   the  country,   for  these  woful 
chances, 
Ifisthink  the  lnng,'and  not  be  satisfied  ? 

S-n.  Was  ever  son  so  rued  a  father's  death  ? 

Fatk.  Was  ever  father  so  bemoan'd  a  son  ? 

A".  Hen.  Was  ever  king  so  griev'd  for  subjects'  woe  ? 
kfueh  is  your  sorrow ;  mine,  ten  times  so  much. 

Son.  I  '11  bear  thee  hence,  where  I  may  weep  my  fill. 
[Exit  wifh  the  Body. 

Fa/A.  These  arms  of  mine  shall  be  thy  winding- 
sheet  ; 
Ify  heart,  sweet  boy,  shall  be  thy  sepulchre, 
kt  from  my  heart  thine  image  ne'er  shall  go. 
iy  fighing  breast  shall  be  thy  funeral  bell  ] 
Ind  so  obsequious  will  thy  father  be, 
Ten'  for  the  loss  of  thee,  having  no  more, 
U  Priam  was  for  all  his  valiant  sons. 
'11  bear  tbee  hence  ;  and  let  them  fight  that  will, 
OT I  have  murder'd  where  I  should  not  kill. 

[Exit  with  the  Body. 

K.  Hen.  Sad-hearted  men,  much  overgone  "with  care, 
lere  sits  a  king  more  woful  than  you  are. 
Bonaw:  Excursions.  Enter  Qiieen  Margaret,  Prince 

of  Wales,  and  Exetkr. 
Prince.  Fly,  father,  fly  !  for  all  your  friends  are  fled, 
Jid  Warwick  rages  like  a  chafed  bull. 
.way!  for  death  doth  hold  us  in  pursuit. 
Q.  Mar.  Mount  you,  my  lord :  towards  Berwick  post 

amain, 
d^vd  and  Richard,  like  a  brace  of  greyhounds, 
ivins  the  fearful  flying  hare  in  sight, 
^ith  fiery  eyes,  sparkling  for  very  wrath, 
nd  bloody  steel  grasp'd  in  their  ireful  hands, 
re  at  our  backs ;  and  therefore  hence  amain. 
Eie.  Away !  for  vengeance  comes  along  with  them. 
IT.  sta7  not  to  expostulate  ;  make  speed, 
eife  come  after  :  I  '11  away  before. 
K.  Hen.  Nay,  take  me  with  thee,  good  sweet  Exeter : 
It  that  I  fear  to  stay,  but  love  to  go 
bther  the  queen  intends.     Forward  !  away  ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  'rt.— The  Same. 
A  loud  Alarum.     Enter  Clifford,  wounded. 
Clif.  Here  burns  my  candle  out ;  ay,  here  it  dies, 
hich.  while  it  lasted,  gave  King  Henry  light. 
Lancaster  !  I  fear  thy  overthrow, 
»pe  than  my  body's  parting  with  my  soul, 
r  lore,  and  fear,  glued  many  friends  to  thee ; 
d  now  I  fall  thy  tough  commixtures  melt, 
fairing  Henry,  strengthening  mis-proud  York. 

■J :  in  f.  •. :  eliani^  by  Kowc.  from  '"men,''  in  the  folio. 
:  Mtf  dies'  wad  omit  the  ctage  direction  a  Uw  lines  below. 


The  common  people  swarm  like  summer-flies  :* 
And  whither  fly  the  gnats,  but  to  the  sun? 
And  who  shines  now  but  Henry's  enemies  ? 

0  Ph(Bbus  !  hadst  thou  never  given  consent 
That  Phaeton  should  check  thy  fiery  steeds, 
Thy  burning  car  never  had  scorched  the  earth ; 
And,  Henry,  hadst  thou  sway'd  as  kings  should  do, 
Or  as  thy  father,  and  his  father,  did. 

Giving  no  ground  unto  the  house  of  York. 

They  never,  then,  had  sprung  like  summer  flies ; 

1,  and  ten  thousand  in  this  luckless  realm, 

Had  left  no  mourning  widows  for  our  death, 

And  thou  this  day  hadst  kept  thy  chair  in  peace. 

For  what  doth  cherish  weeds  but  gentle  air  ? 

And  what  makes  robbers  bold  but  too  much  lenity  ? 

Bootless  are  plaints,  and  cureless  are  my  wounds. 

No  way  to  fly,  nor  strength  to  hold  out  flight : 

The  foe  is  merciless,  and  will  not  pity  j 

For  at  their  hands  I  have  deserv'd  no  pity. 

The  air  hath  got  into  my  deadly  wounds. 

And  much  eflfuse  of  blood  doth  make  me  famt. — 

Come,  York,  and  Richard,  Warwick,  and  the  rest ; 

1  stabb'd  your  fathers'  bosoms,  split  my  breast. 

[He  faints 
Alarum  and  Retreat.  Enter  Edward.  George,  Richard 
Montague,  Warwick,  and  Soldiers. 

Edw.  Now  breathe  we,  lords  :  good  fortune  bids  us 
pause, 
And  smooth  the  frowns  of  war  with  peaceful  looks. — 
Some  troops  pursue  the  bloody-minded  queen, 
That  led  calm  Henry,  though  he  were  a  king, 
As  doth  a  sail,  filPd  with  a  fretting  gust. 
Command  an  argosy  to  stem  the  waves. 
But  think  you,  lords,  that  Clifford  fled  with  them? 

War.  No,  't  is  impoasible  he  should  escape ; 
For,  though  before  his  face  I  speak  the  words, 
Your  brother  Richard  mark'd  him  for  the  grave, 
And  wheresoever  he  is,  he 's  surely  dead. 

[Clifford  groans.* 

Rich.  Whose  soul  is  that  which  takes  her  heavy 
leave  ? 
A  deadly  groan,  like  life  and  death's  departing : . 
See  who  it  is. 

Edw.  And,  now  the  battle 's  ended, 

If  friend,  or  foe,  let  him  be  gently  used. 

[Clifford  dies. 

Rich.  Revoke  that  doom  of  mercy,  for  't  is  Clifford ; 
Who  not  contented  that  he  lopp'd  the  branch 
In  hewing  Rutland  when  his  leaves  put  forth, 
But  set  his  murdering  knife  unto  the  root 
From  whence  that  tender  spray  did  sweetly  spring ; 
I  mean,  our  princelyifather,  duke  of  York. 

War.  From  off"  the  gates  of  York  fetch  down  the 
head, 
Your  father's  head,  which  Clifford  placed  there  j 
Instead  whereof,  let  this  supply  the  room : 
Mea.««ure  for  measure  must  be  answered. 

Edw.  Bring  forth  that  fatal  screech-owl  to  our  house, 
That  nothing  sung  but  death  to  us  and  ours  : 
Now  death  shall  stop  his  dismal  threatening  sound, 
And  his  ill-boding  tongue  no  more  shall  speak. 

[Soldiers*  bring  the  Body  forward 

War.  I  think  his  understanding  is  bereii  — 
Speak,  Clifford,  dost  thou  know  who  speaks  to  tnee? 
Dark  cloudy  death  o'ershades  his  beams  of  life, 
And  he  nor  sees,  nor  hears  us,  what  we  say. 

Rich.  O,  would  he  did  !  and  so,  perhaps,  he  doth 
'T  is  but  his  policy  to  counterfeit, 
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Because  he  would  avoid  such  bitter  taunts 
Which  in  the  time  of  death  he  gave  our  father. 

Cieo,  If  80  thou  think'st   rex  him  with  eager*  words. 

Rich.  Clifford  !  ask  me_cy.  and  obtain  no  grace. 

[They  pull  him  to  and  fro* 

Edw,  Clifford  !  repent  in  bootless  penitence. 

War,  Cliffr^d !  devise  excuses  for  thy  faults. 

Geo.  While  we  devise  fell  tortures  for  thy  faults. 

Rich.  Thou  didst  love  York,  and  I  am  son  to  York. 

Edw.  Thoa  pitiedst  Rutland ;  I  will  pity  thee. 

Geo.  Where 's  captain  Margaret  to  fence  you  now  ? 

War.  They  mock  thee,  Clifford :  swea^r  as  thou  wast 
wont. 

Rich.  What !  not  an  oath  ?  nay  then,  the  worfd  goes 
hard, 
When  Clifford  cannot  spare  his  friends  an  oath.^ 
I  know  by  that,  he  's  dead ;  and,  by  my  soul, 
If  this  right  hand  would  buy  two  hours'  life, 
That  I  in  all  despite  might  rail  at  him,  [blood 

This  hand  should  chop  it  off;  and  with  the  issuing 
Stifle  the  villain,  whose  unstaunched  thirst 
York  and  young  Rutland  could  not  satisfy. 

War.  Ay,  but  he 's  dead.  Off  with  the  traitor's  head, 
And  rear  it  in  the  place  your  father's  stands.^ 


And  now  to  London  with  triumphant  mardi, 

There  to  be  crooned  England's  royal  king : 

From  whence  shall  Warwick  cut  the  sea  to  Franee, 

And  ask  the  lady  Bona  for  thy  queen. 

So  shalt  thou  sinew  both  these  lands  together ; 

And,  having  France  thy  friend,  thou  ahalt  not  dread 

The  scattered  foe  that  hopes  to  rise  again ; 

For  though  they  cannot  greatly  sting  to  hurt. 

Yet  look  to  have  them  buz,  t'  offend  thine  ears. 

First,  will  I  see  the  coronation, 

And  then  to  Brittany  I  '11  cross  the  sea. 

To  effect  this  marriage,  so  it  please  my  lord. 

Edw.  Even  as  thou  wilt,  Fweet  Warwick,  M  It  b< 
For  in  thy  shoulder  do  I  build  my  seat,  ^ 

And  never  will  I  undertake  the  thing, 
Wherein  thy  counsel  and  consent  is  wanting.— 
Richard,  I  will  create  thee  duke  of  Gloster ; 
And  George,  of  Clarence  : — ^Warwick,  aa  ouraelf^ 
Shall  do,  and  undo,  as  him  pleaseth  best. 

Rich.  Let  me  be  duke  of  Clarenae,  George  of  Glosts 
For  Gloster's  dukedom  is  too  ominous. 

War,  Tut !  that 's  a  foolish  observation  : 
Richard,  be  duke  of  Gloster.     Now  to  London, 
To  see  these  honours  in  possession.  [Emn 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.^A  Chace  in  the  North  of  England. 
Enter  two  Keepers^  with  Cross-hows  in  their  Hands, 

1  Keep.  Under  this  thick-grown  brake  we  '11  shroud 

ourselves ; 
For  through  this  lawn  anon  the  deer  will  come, 
And  in  this  covert  will  we  make  our  stand, 
Culling  the  principal  of  all  the  deer. 

2  Keep.  I  '11  stay  above  the  hill,  so  both  may  shoot. 

1  Keep.  That  cannot  be ;  the  noise  of  thy  cross-bow 
Will  scare  the  herd,  and  so  my  shoot  is  lost. 

Here  stand  we  both,  and  aim  we  at  the  best : 
And,  for  the  time  shall  not  seem  tedious, 
I  '11  tell  thee  what  befel  me  on  a  day, 
In  this  self-place,  where  now  we  mean  to  stand. 

2  Keep.  Here  comes  a  man ;  let 's  stay  till  he  be  past. 
Enter  King  H^nrt,  disguised  as  a  churchman,*  unth  a 

Prayer-book. 
K.  Hen.  From  Scotland  am  I  stol'n,  even  of  pure  love. 
To  greet  mine  own  land  with  my  wishful  sight. 
No.  Harry,  Harry,  't  is  no  land  of  thine ; 
Thy  place  is  fill'd,  thy  sceptre  wyung  from  thee, 
Thy  balm  wash'd  off  wherewith  thou  wast  anointed  : 
No  bending  knee  will  call  thee  Cssar  now, 
No  humble  suitors  press  to  speak  for  right, 
No,  not  a  man  comes  for  redress  of  thee. 
For  how  can  I  help  them,  and  not  myself? 

1  Keep.  Ay,  here 's  a  deer  whose  skin 's  a  keeper's  fee. 
This  is  the  quondam  king  :  let 's  seize  upon  him. 

K.  Hen,  Let  me  embrace  these  sour  adversities* ; 
For  wise  men  say,  it  is  the  wisest  course. 

2  Keep.  Why  linger  we?  let  us  lay  hands  upon  him. 
1  Keep.  Forbew  a  while ;  we  '11  hear  a  little  more. 
K.  Hen.  My  queen  and  son  are  gone  to  France  for  aid ; 

And,  as  I  hear,  the  great  commanding  Warwick 
Is  thither  gone,  to  crave  the  French  king's  sister 
To  wife  for  Edward.     If  this  news  be  true. 
Poor  queen  and  son,  your  labour  is  but  lost ; 
For  Warwick  is  a  subtle  orator, 


And  Lewis  a  prince  s<ton  won  with  moving  worda. 

By  this  account,  then,  Margaret  may  win  him, 

For  she 's  a  woman  to  be  pitied  much  : 

Her  sighs  will  make  a  battery  in  his  breast, 

Her  tears  will  pierce  into  a  marble  heart ; 

The  tiger  will  be  mild  whiles  she  doth  mourn. 

And  Nero  will  be  tainted  with  remorse, 

To  hear,  and  see,  her  plaints,  her  brinish  tean. 

Ay,  but  she 's  come  to  beg ;  Warwick,  to  give  : 

She  on  his  left  side  craving  aid  for  Henry, 

He  on  his  right  asking  a  wife  for  Edward. 

She  weeps,  and  says — ^her  Henry  is  depoa'd ; 

He  smiles,  and  says — ^his  Edward  is  install'd  ; 

That  she,  poor  wretch,  for  grief  can  speak  no  more, 

Whiles  Warwick  tells  his  title,  smooths  the  wrong, 

Inferreth  arguments  of  mighty  strength ; 

And,  in  conclusion,  wins  the  king  from  her. 

With  promise  of  his  sister,  and  aught  else,  j 

To  strengthen  and  support  king  Edward's  place. 

0  Margaret !  thus  't  will  be ;  and  thou,  poor  aoul. 

Art  then  forsaken,  as  thou  went'st  forlorn. 

2  Keep.  Say,  what  art  thou  talkest  of  kings  i 
queens  ?  [  Coming  Jbrm' 

K.  Hen.  More  than  I  seem,  and  less  than   I  i 
bom  to: 
A  man  at  least,  for  less  I  should  not  be ; 
And  men  may  talk  of  kings,  and  why  not  I  ? 

2  Keep.  Ay,  but  thou  talk'st  as  if  thou  wert  a  kxi 
K.  Hen.  Why,  so  I  am,  in  mind ;  and  that 's  enoa 
2  Keep.  But,  if  thou  be  a  fcng.  where  is  thy  cro¥ 
K.   Hen.  My  crown  is  in  my  hearty  not  on  my  he 
Not  deck'd  with  diamonds,  and  Indian  stones, 
Nor  to  be  seen :  my  crown  is  call'd,  content : 
A  crown  it  is,  that  seldom  kings  enjoy. 

2  Keep.  Well,  if  you  be  a  king  crown'd  with  or»ntl 
Your  crown,  content,  and  you,  must  be  coutentetl 
To  go  along  with  us ;  for.  as  we  think, 
You  are  the  king,  king  Edward  hath  depoa'd ; 
And  we  his  subjects,  sworn  in  all  allegiance. 
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Till  apprehend  yon  as  hie  enemy. 

I.  Ee%,  But  did  you  never  swear,  and  break  an  oath  ? 

2  Keep,  No,  never  sach  an  oath ;  nor  will  not  now. 

I.  Hen.  Where  did  you  dwell  when  I  was  king  of 
England? 

S  Kitf.  Here  in  this  country,  where  we  now  remain. 

K.  Hen.  I  wbb  anointed  king  at  nine  months  old, 
My  father  and  my  grandfather,  were  kings, 
And  yoa  were  sworn  true  subjects  unto  me ; 
Jbd  tcU  me,  then,  have  you  not  broke  your  oaths  ? 

\Keep.  No: 
For  we  were  subjects,  but  while  you  were  king. 

K.  Hen.  Why,  am  I  dead  ?  do  I  not  breathe  a  man  ? 
Ab,  simple  men !  you  know  not  what  you  swear. 
Lwt  as  1  blow  this  feather  from  my  face, 
Afid  as  the  air  blows  it  to  me  again, 
Obeying  with  my  wind  when  I  do  blow, 
And  yielding  to  another  when  it  blows, 
CommaDded  always  by  the  greater  gust, 
Soefa  \i  the  lightness  of  you  common  men. 
Bat  do  not  break  your  oaths ;  for  of  that  sin 
My  mild  entreaty  shall  not  make  you  guilty. 
Go  where  you  will,  the  king  shall  be  commanded^ 
And  be  yon  kings ;  command,  and  I  '11  obey. 

1  Keep.  We  are  true  subjects  to  the  king,  king  Ed- 
ward. 

K.  Hen.  So  would  you  be  again  to  Henry, 
If  he  were  seated  as  king  £dward  is. 

1  Keep.  We  charge  you,  in  God's  name,  and  in  the 
king's, 
To  go  with  us  unto  the  officers. 

K.  Hen.  In  God's  name,  lead :  your  king's  name  be 
obcy'd : 
And  what  God  will,  that  let  your  king  perform  ; 
Aod  what  he  will,  I  humbly  yield  unto.  [Exeunt. 

SCENK  II.— London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
htttr  Jfmg  £owARD,  in  state^  croumed^^  Gloster,  Cla- 
rence, and  Lady  Gret. 

K.  Edw.  Brother  of  Gloster,  at  Saint  Albans'  field 
This  lady  s  husband,  sir  John  Grey,  was  slain, 
Hi>  land  then  seiz'd  on  by  the  conqueror : 
Her  suit  is  now  to  repossess  those  lands, 
^Tiieh  we  in  justice  cannot  well  deny, 
Because  in  quarrel  of  the  house  of  York 
The  worthy  gentleman  did  lose  his  life. 

Gh.  Your  highness  shall  do  well,  to  grant  her  suit: 
It  were  dishonour  to  deny  it  her. 

K  Edw.  It  were  no  less ;  but  yet  I  '11  make  a  pause. 

0(o.  Yea;  is  it  so?  .  [Aside. 

[see,  the  Ivdy  hath  a  thing  to  grant. 
Before  the  king  will  grant  her  humble  suit. 

Clar.  He  knows  the  game :  how  true  he  keeps  the 
wind !  [Aside. 

Glo.  Silence !  [Aside. 

K.  Edw.  Widow,  we  will  consider  of  your  suit, 
lod  oome  some  other  time  to  know  our  mind. 

L  Grey,  Right  gracious  lord.  I  cannot  brook  delay : 
Hay  it  pleara  your  highness  to  resolve  me  now, 
bd  what  your  pleasure  is  shall  satisfy  me. 

Gio.  Ay,  widow?  then  I'll  warrant  you  all  your 
lands, 
b  if  what  pleases  him  shall  pleasure  you, 
light  closer,  or,  good  faith,  you  '11  catch  a  blow.    [Aside. 

Clar.  I  fear  her  not,  unless  she  chance  to  fall.   A.nde. 

Gh)  God  forbid  that,  for  he  '11  take  vantages.  [Aside. 

K.  Edw.  How  many  children  hast  thou,  widow?  tell 
me. 

Clar.  1  think,  he  means  to  beg  a  child  of  her.  [Aside. 

'   IV  vofds.  m  MtmUf  trcwntd :  mot  in  f.  •. 


Glo,  Nay  then,  w|up  me ;  he  '11  rather  give  her  two. 

[Aside, 
L.  Grey.  Three,  my  most  gracious  lord. 
Glo,  Vou  shall  have  four,  if  you  '11  be  rul'd  by  him. 

[Asid€, 
K,  Edw,  'Twere  pity,  they  should  lose  their  father's 

lands. 
L.  Grey,  Be  pitiful,  dread  lord,  and  grant  it  then. 
K, Edw.  Lords,  give  us  leave:  I'll  try  this  widow's 

wit. 
Glo.  Ay,  good  leave  have  you ;  for  you  will  have  leave 
Till  youth  take  leave,  and  leave  you  to  the  crutch. 

[Gloster  and  Clarence  stand  back, 
K.  Edw.  Now  tell  me,  madam,  do  you  love  your 

children  ? 
L.  Grey.  Ay,  full  as  dearly  as  I  love  myself. 
K.  Edw.  And  would  you  not  do  much,  to  do  tbem 

good? 
L.  Grey.  To  do  them  good  I  would  sustain  soma 

harm. 
K,  Edw.  Then,  get  your  husband's  lands  to  do  them 

good. 
L.  Grey.  Therefore  I  came  unto  your  majesty. 
K,  Edw.  I  '11  tell  you  how  these  lands  are  to  be  got. 
L,  Grey.  So  shall  you  bind  me  to  your  highness' 

service. 
K.  Edw.  What  service  wilt  thou  do  me,  if  I  give 

them? 
L.  Grey.  What  you  command,  that  rests  in  me  to  do. 
K,  Edw.  But  you  will  take  exceptions  to  my  boon. 
L.  Grey.  No,  gracious  lord,  except  I  cannot  do  it. 
K.  Edw.  Ay,  but  thou  canst  do  what  I  mean  to  ask 
L.  Grey.  Why  then,  I  will  do  what  your  grace  com- 
mands. 
Glo,  He  plies  her  hard;  and  much  rain  wears  the 

marble.  [Aside, 

Clar.  As  red  as  fire  !  nay  then,  her  wax  must  melt. 

[Aside, 
L,  Grey.  Why  stops  my  lord  ?  shall  I  not  hear  my 

task? 
K.  Edw.  An  easy  task :  't  is  but  to  love  a  king. 
L.  Grey.  That's  soon  perform'd,  because  I  am  a 

subject. 
K.  Edw,    Why  then,  thy  husband's  lands  I  freely 

give  thee. 
L.  Grey,  I  take  my  leave  with  many  thousand  thanks. 
Glo.  The  match  is  made :  she  seals  it  with  a  curt'ny. 

[Aside, 
K,  Edw.  But  stay  thee ;  't  is  the  fruits  of  love  I  mean. 
L,  Grey.  The  fruits  of  love  I  mean,  my  loving  liege. 
K.  Edw,  Ay,  but  I  fear  me,  in  another  sense. 
What  k>ve,  think'st  thou,  I  sue  so  much  to  get  ? 

L,  Grey.  My  love  till  death ;  my  humble  thanks,  my 

prayers : 
That  love  which  virtue  begs,  and  virtue  grants. 

K.  Edw.  No,  by  my  troth,  I  did  not  moan  such  love. 
L,  Grey,  Why  then,  you  mean  not  as  I  thought  you 

.    did. 
K,  Edw.  But  now  you  partly  may  perceive  my  mind. 
L.  Grey,  My  mind  will  never  grant  what  I  perceive 
Your  highnefMi  aims  at,  if  I  aim  aright. 
K.  Edw.  To  tell  thee  plain,  I  aim  to  lie  with  thee. 
L.  Chrey,  To  tell  you  plain,  I  had  rather  lie  in  prison. 
K,  Edw,  Why  then,  thou  4halt  not  have  thy  hus- 
band's lands. 
L.  Grey,   Why  then,   mii&e  honesty  shall  be  my 

dower ; 
For  by  that  loss  I  will  not  purchase  them. 
K,  Edw.  Therein  thou  wrong'st  thy  children  mightily. 
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L.  Grey.  Herein  your  highness  wrongs  both  theih 

and  me. 
Rut.  mighty  lord,  tins  merry  inclination 
Accords  not  with  the  sadness'  of  my  suit ; 
Please  you  dismiss  me,  either  with  ay,  or  no. 

K.Edw.  Ay,  if  thou  wilt  say  ay,  to  my  request; 
No.  if  thou  dost  say  no,  to  my  demand. 

L.  Grey.  Then,  no,  my  lord.     My  suit  is  at  an  end. 
Glo.  The  widow  likes  hira  not,  she  knits  her  brows. 

[Aside. 
Clar.  He  is  the  bluntest  wooer  in  Christendom. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Her  looks  do  argue  her  replete  with  mo- 
desty ;  [Aside. 
Her  words  do  show  her  wit  incomparable , 
iVll  her  perfections  challenge  sovereignty  : 
One  way,  or  other,  she  is  for  a  king. 
And  she  shall  be  my  love,  or  else  my  queen. — 
Say,  that  king  Edward  take  thee  for  his  queen  ? 

L.  Grey.  'T  is  better  said  than  done,  my  gracious  lord : 
(  am  a  subject  fit  to  jest  withal, 
But  far  unfit  to  be  a  sovereign. 

K.  Edw,  Sweet  widow,  by  my  state  I  swear  to  thee, 
I  speak  no  more  than  what  my  soul  intends ; 
And  that,  is  to  enjoy  thee  for  my  love. 

L.  Grey.  And  that  is  more  than  I  will  yield  unto. 
]  kuow,  I  am  too  mean  to  be  your  queen, 
And  yet  too  good  to  be  your  concubine. 

K.  Edw.  You  cavil,  widow ;  I  did  mean,  my  queen. 
L.  Grey.  'T  will  grieve  your  grace,  my  sons  should 

call  you  father. 
E.  Edw.  No  more,   than  when  my  daughters  call 
thee  mother. 
Thou  art  a  widow,  and  thou  hast  some  children ; 
And,  by  God*s  mother,  I,  being  but  a  bachelor, 
Have  other  some:  why,  'lis  a  happy  thing 
To  be  the  father  unto  many  sons. 
Answer  no  more,  for  thou  shalt  be  my  queen. 
Glo.  The  ghostly  father  now  hath  done  his  shrift. 

[Aside, 
aiar    When  he  was  made  a  shriver,  't  was  for  shift. 

[Aside. 
K.  Edw.  Brothers,  you  muse  what  chat  we  two  have 
had .  [Gloster  and  Clarence  come  forwa rd. ' 
Glo.  The  widow  likes  it  not,  for  she  looks  very  sad. 
K.  Edw.  You  'd  think  it  strange  if  I  should  marry  her. 
Clar.  To  whom,  my  lord  ? 

K.  Edw.  Why,  Clarence,  to  myself? 

Glo.  That  would  be  ten  days'  wonder,  at  the  least. 
Clar.  That 's  a  day  longer  than  a  wonder  lasts. 
Glo.  By  BO  much  is  the  wonder  in  extremes. 
K.  Edw.  Well,  jest  on,  brothers :  I  can  tell  you  both. 
Her  suit  is  granted  for  her  husband's  lands. 
Enter  a  Nobleman. 
Nob.  My  gracious  lord,  Henry  your  foe  is  taken, 
And  brought  your  prisoner  to  your  palace  gate. 
(        K.  Edw.  See,  that  he  be  conveyed  unto  the  Tower : — 
I     And  go  we,  brothers,  to  the  man  that  took  him,  • 
To  question  of  his  apprehension. — 
Widow,  go  you  along. — Lords,  use  her*  honourably. 
j  [Exexmt  King  Edward,  Lady  Gret,  Cla- 

HKNCE,  and  lAtrd. 
Glo    Ay,  Edward  will  use  women  honourably. 
'Would  he  were  wasted,  marrow,  bones,  and  all, 
That  from  his  loins  no  hopoful  branch  may  spring, 
To  cross  me  from  the  golden  time  I  look  for  ! 
And  yet,  between  my  soul'i  def  ire,  and  me, 

ft  tfvW^nniMf      *  Not  in  C  •. 


The  lustful  ^ward's  title  buried. 

Is  Clarence,  Henry,  and  his  son  young  Ed'vrard, 

And  all  the  unlocked- for  issue  of  their  bodies. 

To  take  their  rooms,  ere  I  can  place  myself : 

A  cold  premeditation  for  my  purpose. 

Why  then,  I  do  but  dream  on  sovereignty  ; 

Like  one  that  stands  upon  a  promontory, 

And  spies  a  far-oflT  shore  where  he  would  tread. 

Wishing  his  foot  were  equal  with  his  eye ; 

And  chides  the  sea  that  sunders  him  from  thenoe. 

Saying — he  Ul  lade  it  dry  to  have  his  way  : 

So  do  I  wish  the  crown,  being  so  far  off, 

And  so  I  chide  the  means  that  keep  me  from  it  ; 

And  so  I  say  I  *11  cut  the  causes  off, 

Flattering  me  with  impossibilities. — 

My  eye  's  too  quick,  my  heart  o'erweens  too  mtich. 

Unless  my  hand  and  strength  could  equal  them. 

Well,  say  there  is  no  kingdom,  then,  for  R  ichard 

What  other  pleasure  can  the  world  afford  ? 

I  ni  make  my  heaven  in  a  lady's  lap, 

And  deck  my  body  in  gay  ornaments, 

And  witch  sweet  ladies  with  my  words  and  looks. 

0  miserable  thought !  and  more  unlikely, 
Than  to  accomplish  twenty  golden  crowns. 
Why,  love  forswore  me  in  my  mother's  womb  : 
And,  for  I  should  not  deal  in  her  soft  laws. 
She  did  corrupt  frail  nature  with  some  bribe 
To  shrink  mine  arm  up  like  a  withered  shmb  ; 
To  make  an  envious  mountain  on  ray  back. 
Where  sits  deformity  to  mock  my  body; 
To  shape  my  legs  of  an  unequal  size ; 
To  disproponion  me  in  every  part, 
Like  to  a  chaos,  or  an  unlick'd  bear-wholp. 
That  carries  no  impression  like  the  dam. 
And  am  I,  then,  a  man  to  be  belov'd  ? 
0,  monstrous  fault,  to  harbour  such  a  thought ! 
Then,  since  this  earth  affords  no  joy  to  me. 
But  to  command,  to  check,  to  overbear  sudk 
As  are  of  better  person  than  myself, 

1  '11  make  my  heaven  to  dream  upon  the  oro^wn  : 
And,  whiles  I  live,  t'  account  this  world  but  hell. 
Until  my  mis-shap'd  trunk  that  bears  this  head. 
Be  round  impaled  with  a  glorious  crown. 
And  yet  I  know  not  how  to  get  the  crown, 
For  many  lives  stand  between  me  and  home  : 
And  I,  like  one  lost  in  a  thorny  wood, 
That  rends  the  thorns,  and  is  rent  with  the  thoraa. 
Seeking  a  way,  and  straying  from  the  way, 
Not  knowing  how  to  find  the  open  air. 
But  toilmg  desperately  to  fiud  it  out,  i 
Torment  myself  to  catch  the  English  orown  :  , 
And  from  that  torment  I  will  free  myself,  | 
Or  hew  my  way  out  with  a  bloody  axe.  | 
Why,  I  can  smile,  and  murder  while  I  smile,  | 
And  cry,  content,  to  that  which  grieves  my  heart,  j 
And  wet  my  cheeks  with  artificial  tears. 

And  frame  my  face  to  all  occasions.  | 

1  '11  drown  more  sailors  than  the  mermaid  ahall,  | 

I  '11  slay  more  gazers  than  the  basilisk ; 

I  '11  play  the  orator  as  well  as  Nestor,  I 

Deceive*  more  si ily  than  Ulysses  could, 

And  like  a  Sinon  take  another  Troy. 

I  can  add  colours  to  the  cameleon, 

Change  shapes,  with  Proteus,  for  advantage,  j 

And  send  the  murderous  Machiavel  to  school.  | 

(>an  I  do  this,  and  cannot  get  a  crown  ? 

Tut !  were  it  further  off,  I  'd  pluck  it  down.         [£Ie^ 
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SCENE  in.~Frano6.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
nourish.     Enter  Lewis  the  French  Kingy  and  Lady 

Bona,  attended;  the  King  takes  his  State.      Then, 

enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward,  and  the 

Earl  of  Oxford. 

K,  Lew.  Fair  queen  of  England,  worthy  Margaret, 
Sit  down  with  us  :  it  ill  befits  thy  state, 
And  birth,  that  thou  shouldst  stand,  while  Lewis  doth 
sit. 

Q.  Mar.  No,  mighty  king  of  France ,  now  Margaret 
Must  strike  her  sail,  and  learn  a  while  to  serve, 
Where  kings  command.    I  was,  I  must  confess, 
Great  Albion's  queen  in  former  golden  days ; 
Bat  now  mischance  hath  trod  my  title  down, 
And  with  dishonour  laid  me  on  the  ground. 
Where  I  must  take  like  seat  unto  my  fortune, 
And  to  my  humble  seat  conform  myself. 

K,  Lew.  Why,  sav,  fair  queen,  whence  springs  this 
deep  despair  r 

Q.  Mar.  From  such  a  cause  as  fills  mine  eyes  with 
tears, 
And  stops  my  tongue,  while  heart  is  drownM  in  cares. 

K.  Lew.  Whatever  it  be,  be  thou  still  like  thyself. 
And  sit  thee  by  our  side  :  yield  not  thy  neck 

[Seats  her  by  him. 
To  fortune's  yoke,  but  let  thy  dauntless  mind 
Still  ride  in  triumph  over  all  mischance. 
Be  plain,  queen  Margaret,  and  tell  thy  grief; 
It  shall  be  eas'd,  if  France  can  yield  relief. 

Q.  Mar.  Those  gracious  words  revive  my  drooping 
thoughts. 
And  give  my  tongue-tied  sorrows  leave  to  speak. 
Now,  therefore,  be  itjmown  to  noble  Lewis, 
That  Henry,  sole  possessor  of  my  love, 
Li  of  a  king  become  a  banish'd  man. 
And  forc'd  to  live  in  Scotland  all  forlorn ; 
While  proud  ambitious  Edward,  duke  of  York, 
Usurps  the  regal  title,  and  the  seat 
Of  England's  true-anointed  lawful  king. 
This  is  the  cause,  that  I,  poor  Margaret, 
With  this  my  son,  prince  Edward,  Henry's  heir, 
Am  oome  to  crave  thy  just  and  lawful  aid ; 
And  if  thou  fail  us  all  our  hope  is  done. 
Scotland  hath  will  to  help,  but  cannot  help ; 
Our  people  and  our  peers  are  both  misled, 
Our  treasure  seiz'd,  our  soldiers  put  to  fiight, 
And^  as  thou  seest,  ourselves  in  heavy  plight. 

K,  Lew,  Renowned  queen,  with  patience  calm  the 
storm. 
While  we  bethink  a  means  to  break  it  ofi*. 

Q.  Mar.  The  more  we  stay,  the  stronger  grows  our 
foe. 

K.  Lew.  The  more  I  stay,  the  more  I  '11  succour  thee. 

Q.  Mar,  0  !  but  impatience  waiteth  on  true  sorrow : 
And  see  where  comes  the  breeder  of  my  sorrow. 
Enter  Warwick,  attended. 

JT.  Lew.  What 's  he,  approacheth  boldly  to  our  pre- 
sence? 

Q.  Mar.  The  earl  of  Warwick,  Edward's  greatest 
friend. 

K.  Lew.  Welcome,  brave  Warwick.    What  brings 
thee  to  France  ? 

[He  descends.     Queen  Margaret  rises. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  now  begins  a  second  storm  to  rise ; 
For  this  is  he  that  moves  both  wind  and  tide. 

War,  From  worthy  Edward,  king  of  Albion, 
Ify  lord  and  sovereign,  and  thy  vowed  friend, 
I  eome  in  kindness,  and  unfeigned  love, 

-  lat*. 
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First,  to  do  greetings  to  thy  royal  person, 
And,  then,  to  crave  a  league  of  amity ; 
And,  lastly,  to  confirm  that  amity 
With  nuptial  knot,  if  thou  vouchsafe  to  grant 
That  virtuous  lady  Bona,  thy  fair  sister. 
To  England's  king  in  lawful  marriage. 

Q.  Mar.  If  that  go  forward,  Henry's  hope  is  done 

War.   And,  gracious  madam,    [To  Bona.]    in  our 
king's  behalf, 
I  am  commanded,  with  your  leave  and  favour, 
Humbly  to  kiss  your  hand,  and  with  my  tongue 
To  tell  the  passion  of  my  sovereign's  heart ; 
Where  fame,  late  entering  at  his  heedful  ears, 
Hath  plac'd  thy  beauty's  image,  and  thy  virtue. 

Q.  Mar.  King  Lewis,  and  lady  Bona,  hear  me  speak 
Before  you  answer  War^-ick.     His  demand 
Springs  not  from  Edward's  well-meant  honest  love 
But  from  deceit,  bred  by  necessity ; 
For  how  can  tyrants  safely  govern  home, 
Unless  abroad  they  purchase  great  alliance? 
To  prove  him  tyrant  this  reason  may  sufiice,— 
That  Henry  liveth  siill :  but  were  he  dead. 
Yet  here  prince  Edward  stands,  king  Henry's  son. 
Look  therefore,  Lewis,  that  by  this  league  and  marriage 
Thou  draw  not  on  thee^  danger  and  dishonour ; 
For  though  usurpers  sway  the  rule  awhile. 
Yet  heavens  are  just,  and  time  suppresseth  wrongs. 

War.  Injurious  Margaret ! 

Prince.  And  why  not  queen  ? 

War.  Because  thy  father  Henry  did  usurp. 
And  thou  no  more  art  prince  than  she  is  queen. 

Oxf.  Then,  Warwick  disannuls  great  John  of  Gamit 
Which  did  subdue  the  greatest  part  of  Spsin  ; 
And,  after  John  of  Gaunt,  Henry  the  fourth. 
Whose  wisdom  was  a  mirror  to  the  wisest  j 
And  after  that  wise  prince,  Henry  the  fifth. 
Who  by  his  prowess  conquered  all  France : 
From  these  our  Henry  lineally  descends. 

War.  Oxford,  how  haps  it,  in  this  smooth  discourse. 
You  told  not,  how  Henry  the  sixth  hath  lost 
All  that  which  Henry  the  fifth  had  gotten  ? 
Methinks,  these  peers  of  France  should  smile  at  that. 
But  for  the  rest, — you  tell  a  pedigree 
Of  threescore  and  two  years  ;  a  silly  time 
To  make  prescription  for  a  kingdom's  worth. 

Oxf.  Why,  Warwick,  canst  thou  speak  against  tb| 
liege, 
Whom  thou  obeyedst  thirty  and  six  years, 
And  not  bewray  thy  treason  with  a  blush  ? 

War.  Can  Oxford,  that  did  ever  fence  the  right, 
Now  buckler  falsehood  with  a  pedigree  ? 
For  shame  !  leave  Henry,  and  call  Edward  king. 

Oxf.  Call  him  my  king,  by  whose  injurious  do<»m 
My  elder  brother,  the  losd  Aubrey  Vere, 
Was  done  to  death  ?  and  more  than  so,  my  father, 
Even  in  th^  downfall  of  his  mellow'd  years. 
When  nature  brought  him  to  the  door  of  death  ? 
No,  Warwick,  no ;  while  life  upholds  this  arm, 
This  arm  upholds  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

War.  And  I  the  house  of  York. 

K.  Lew.  Queen  Margaret,  prince  Edward,  and  Ox- 
ford, 
Vouchsafe  at  our  request  to  stand  aside. 
While  I  use  farther  conference  with  Warwick. 

Q.  Mar    Heaven  grant,  that  Warwick's  words  be- 
witch him  not !  [^Vv  ^<"Mf  afari, 

K.  Lew.  Now,  Warwick,  tell  me,  even  upon  thy  con 
science, 
Is  Edward  your  true  king  ?  for  I  wer^loath. 
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To  link  with  him  that  were  not  lawful  chosen. 

War,  Thereon  I  pawn  my  credit,  and  mine  hononr. 

K.  Lew.  But  is  he  gracious  in  the  people's  eye  ? 

War.  The  more,  that  Henry  was  unfortunate. 

K.  Lew.  Then  farther,  all  dissemhling  set  aside, 
Tell  me  for  truth  the  measure  of  his  love 
Unto  our  sister  Bona. 

War,  Such  it  seems, 

As  may  heseem  a  monarch  like  himself. 
Myself  have  often  heard  him  say,  and  swear. 
That  this  his  love  was  an  eternal  plant ; 
Whereof  the  root  was  fixM  in  virtue's  ground, 
The  leaves  and  fruit  maintained  with  beauty's  sun, 
Exempt  from  envy,  but  not  from  disdain, 
Unlei^s  the  lady  Bona  quit  his  pain. 

K.  Lew.  Now,  sister,  let  us  hear  your  firm  resolve. 

Bona.  Your  grant,  or  your  denial,  shall  be  mine. — 
Yet  I  confess,  [To  War.]  that  often  ere  this  day, 
When  I  have  heard  your  king's  desert  recounted, 
Mine  ear  hath  tempted  judgment  to  desire. 

K.  Lew.  Then,  Warwick,  thus  : — our  sister  shall  be 
Edward's^; 
And  now  forthwith  shall  articles  be  drawn 
Touching  the  jointure  that  your  king  must  make, 
Which  with  her  dowry  shall  be  counterpois'd. — 
Draw  near,  queen  Margaret,  and  be  a  witness, 
That  Bona  shall  be  wife  to  the  English  king. 

Prince.  To  Edward,  but  not  to  the  English  king. 

Q.  Mar.  Deceitful  Warwick  !  it  was  thy  device 
By  this  alliance  to  make  void  my  suit : 
Before  thy  coming,  Lewis  was  Henry's  friend. 

K.  Lew.  And  still  is  friend  to  him  and  Margaret : 
But  if  your  title  to  the  crown  be  weak, 
As  may  appear  by  Edward's  good  success,  * 

Then  't  is  but  reason,  that  1  be  releas'd 
From  giving  aid  which  late  I  promised. 
Yet  shall  you  have  all  kindness  at  my  hand, 
That  your  estate  requires,  and  mine  can  yield. 

War.  Henry  now  lives  in  Scotland,  at  his  ease, 
Where  having  nothing,  nothing  can  he  lose. 
And  as  for  you  yourself,  our  quondam  queen, 
You  have  a  father  able  to  maintain  you, 
And  better  't  were  you  troubled  him  than  France. 

Q.  Mar.  Peace,  impudent  and  shameless  Warwick  ! 
Proud  setter-up  and  puller-down  of  kings, 
I  will  not  hence,  till  with  my  talk  and  tears, 
Both  full  of  truth,  I  make  king  Lewis  behold 
Thy  sly  conveyance,*  and  thy  lord's  false  love ; 
For  both  of  you  are  birds  of  self-same  feather. 

[A  horn  sounded  xcifkin. 

K,  Lew.  Warwick,  this  is  some  post  to  us,  or  thee. 
Enter  the  Post. 

Post.  My  lord  ambassador,  these  letters  are  for  you, 
Sent  from  your  brother,  marquess  Montague. — 
These  from  our  king  unto  your  majesty. — 
And,  madam,  these  for  you ;  from  whom  I  know  not. 
[They  all  read  their  letters. 

Oxf,  I  like  it  well,  that  our  fair  queen  and  mistress 
Smiles  at  her  news,  while  Warwick  frowns  at  his. 

Prince.  Nay,  mark  how  Lewis  stamps  as  he  were 
nettled : 
I  hope  all 's  for  the  best. 

K,  Lew,  Warwick,  what  are  thy  news  ?  and  yours, 
fair  queen  ?  [joys. 

Q.  Mar.  Mine,  such  as  fill  my  heart  with  unhop'd 

War.  Mine,  full  of  sorrow  and  heart's  discontent. 

K.  Lew.  What !  has  your  king  married  the  lady  Grey, 
And  now,  to  soothe  your  forgery  and  his, 
"fiends  me  a  paper  to  persuade  me  patience  ? 

1  Anyfic:     *  Ftightm.     *  Thii  word  ii  aot  is  1. 1^ 


Is  this  th'  alliance  that  he  seeks  with  France  ?  | 

Dare  he  presume  to  scorn  us  in  this  manner  ? 

Q.  Mar,  I  told  your  majesty  as  much  before  * 
This  proveth  Edward's  love,  and  Warwick's  honesty 

War.  King  Lewis,  I  here  protest,  in  sight  of  Lea^<{ 
And  by  the  hope  I  have  of  heavenly  bliss, 
That  I  am  clear  from  this  misdeed  of  Edward^s ; 
No  more  my  king,  for  he  dishonours  me, 
But  most  himself,  if  he  could  see  his  shame. 
Did  I  forget,  that  by  the  house  of  York 
My  father  came  untimely  to  his  death  ? 
Did  I  let  pass  th'  abuse  done  to  my  niec^  ? 
Did  I  impale  him  with  the  regal  crown  ? 
Did  I  put  Henry  from  his  native  right, 
And  am  I  guerdou'd  at  the  last  with  shame  ? 
Shame  on  himself,  for  lay  desert  is  honour  : 
And  to  repair  my  honour  lost  for  him, 
I  here  renounce  him,  and  return  to  Henry. 
My  noble  queen,  let  former  grudges  pass, 
And  henceforth  I  am  thy  true  servitor. 
I  will  revenge  his  wrong  to  lady  Bona, 
And  replant  Henry  in  his  former  staie. 

Q.  Mar.  Warwick,  these  words  have  cam'd  iny  bin 
to  love ; 
And  I  forgive  and  quite  forget  old  faults, 
And  joy  that  thou  beoom'st  king  Henry's  friena. 

War.  So  much  his  friend,  ay,  his  unfeigned  tiiChX, 
That  if  king  Lewis  vouchsafe  to  furnish  us 
With  some  few  bands  of  chosen  soldiers, 
I  'U  undertake  to  land  them  on  our  coast. 
And  force  the  tyrant  from  his  seat  by  war. 
'T  is  not  his  new-made  bride  shall  succour  him . 
And  as  for  Clarence,  as  my  letters  tell  me, 
He  's  very  likely  now  to  fall  from  him. 
For  matching  more  for  wanton  lust  than  honotu. 
Or  than  for  strength  and  safety  of  our  country. 

Bona.  Dear  brother,  how  shall  Bona  be  revengd, 
But  by  thy  help  to  this  distressed  queen  ? 

Q.  Mar,  Renowned  prince,  how  shall  poor  Henry  UtbI 
Unless  thou  rescue  him  from  foul  despair  ? 

Bona.  My  quarrel  and  this  English  queen's  are  ooe 

War.  And  mine,  fair  lady  Bona,  joins  ^-ith  your? 

K,  Lew,  And  mine,  with  hers,  and  thine,  and  Mar* 
garet's 
Therefore,  at  last  I  firmly  am  resolv'd 
You  shall  have  aid. 

Q.  Mar.  Let  me  give  humble  thanks  for  all  at  oca. 

K.  Lew.  Then,  England's  messenger,  return  in  poR, 
And  tell  false  Eklward,  thy  supposed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  Franco  is  sending  over  noaskers. 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride  : 
Thou  seest  what 's  past ;  go,  fear*  thy  king  withal. 

Bona.  Tell  him,  in  hope  he'll  prove  a  widower  ahortiv 
I  '11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake. 

Q.  Mar.  Tell  him,  my  mourning  weeds  are  laid  asiiie, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on. 

War.  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wtpbi 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere 't  be  long. 
There  's  thy  reward :  be  gone.  [EjH  Pc< 

K.  Lew.  But,  Warwick,  tboa 

And  Oxford,  with  five  thousand  warlike*  men, 
Shall  cross  the  seas,  and  bid  false  Edward  battle : 
And,  as  occasion  serves,  this  noble  queen 
And  prince  shall  follow  with  a  fresh  supply, 
Yet,  ere  thou  go,  but  answer  me  one  doubt : 
What  pledge  have  we  of  thy  firm  loyalty? 

War.  This  shall  assure  my  constant  loyalty  > 
That  if  our  queen  and  this  young  prince  agree^ 
I  '11  join  mine  eldest  daughter  and  my  joy, 
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To  him  forthwith  in  holy  wedlock  hands. 

Q.  Mar.  Yes,  I  agree,  and  thank  you  for  yotur  mo- 
tion.— 
Son  Edward,  she  is  fair  and  yirtuous, 
Therefore  delay  not,  give  thy  hand  to  Warwick; 
And  with  thy  hand  thy  faith  irrevocable, 
That  only  Warwick's  daughter  shall  he  thine. 

Prince.  Yes,  I  accept  her,  for  she  well  desenres  it ; 
And  here,  to  pledge  my  vow,  I  give  my  hand. 

[He  gives  his  hand  to  Warwick. 
JT.  Lfw.  Why  stay  we  now  ?    These  soldiers  shall 
be  levied. 
And  thou,  lord  Bourbon,  our  high  admiral, 
Shall  waft  them  over  with  our  royal  fleet.^ 


I  long,  till  £dward  fall  by  war's  mischan(*e 
For  mocking  marriage  with  a  dame  of  France. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Warwick 
War,  I  came  from  Edward  as  ambassador. 
But  I  return  his  sworn  and  mortal  foe : 
Matter  of  marriage  was  the  charge  he  gave  me. 
But  dreadful  war  shall  answer  his  demand. 
Had  he  none  else  to  make  a  stale'  but  me  ? 
Then  none  but  I  shall  turn  his  jest  to  sorrow. 
I  was  the  chief  that  rais'd  him  to  the  crown. 
And  I  ^11  be  chief  to  bring  him  down  again  : 
Not  that  I  pity  Henry's  misery. 
But  seek  revenge  on  Edward's  mockery.  [ExiL 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Gloster,  Clarence,  Somerset,  Montagus. 

Glo.  Now  tell  me,  brother  Clarence,  what  think  you 
Of  this  new  marriage  with  the  lady  Grey  ? 
Hath  not  our  brother  made  a  worthy  choice  ? 

Clar.  Alas  !  you  know,  'tis  far  from  hence  to  France : 
How  oould  he  stay  till  Warwick  made  return  ? 

Som.  My  lords,  forbear  this  talk :  here  comes  the  king. 
Flourish.  Enter  King  Eowaro,  attended  ;  Lady  GRsr, 

as  Queen;  Pembroke,  Stafford,  and  Hastings. 

Gio.  And  his  well-chosen  bride. 

Clar.  I  mind  to  tell  him  plainly  what  I  think. 

JT.  Edw.  Now,  brother  of  Clarence,  how  like  you 
our  choice. 
That  you  stand  pensive,  as  half  malcontent? 

Clar.  As  well  as  Lewis  of  France,  or  the  earl  of 
Warwick; 
Which  are  so  weak  of  courage,  and  in  judgment, 
That  they  '11  take  no  offence  at  our  abuse. 

K.  Edw.  Suppose  they  take  offence  without  a  cause. 
They  are  but  Lewis  and  Warwick :  I  am  Edward, 
Yoar  king  and  WarMrick's.  and  must  have  my  will. 

Glo.  And  you*  shall  have  your  vnll,  because  our  king ; 
Yet  hasty  marriage  seldom  proveth  well. 

K.  Edw.  Yea,  brother  Richard,  are  you  offended  too? 

Glo.  Not  L 
So ;  God  forbid,  that  I  should  wish  them  sever'd 
Whom  God  hath  join'd  together :  ay,  and  't  were  pity. 
To  Bunder  them  that  yoke  so  well  together. 

K.  Edw.  Setting  your  scorns  and  your  mislike  aside. 
Tell  me  some  reason  why  the  lady  Grey 
Should  not  become  my  wife,  and  England's  queen.^ 
And  yoa  too,  Somerset,  and  Montague, 
Speak  freely  what  you  think. 

Clar.  Then  this  is  mine  opinion — that  king  Lewis 
Becomes  your  enemy,  for  mocking  him 
About  the  marriage  of  the  lady  Bona. 

Gio.  And  Warwick,  doing  what  you  gave  in  charge, 
la  DOW  dishonoured  by  this  new  marriage. 

K.  Edw.  What,  if  both  Lewis  and  Warwick  be  ap- 
peas'd 
By  much  invention  as  I  can  devise  ? 

3£ont.  Yet  to  have  join'd  with  France  in  such  alliance, 
Woald  more  have  strengthen'd  this  our  commonwealth, 
^Gainst  foreign  storms  than  any  home-bred  marriage. 

Hiui.  Why,  knows  not  Montague,  that  of  itself 
£ii^ljuid  is  safe,  i'true  within  itself? 

Jlbn^.  But  the  safer,  when  't  is  back'd  with  France. 

•  mmaUmf  Um      •  Aditd  Vy  lUw* 


Hast.  'T  is  better  using  France,  than  trusting  France. 
Let  us  be  back'd  with  God,  and  with  the  seas, 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable. 
And  with  their  helps  only  defend  ourselves : 
hi  them  and  in  ourselves  our  safety  lies. 

Clar.  For  this  one  speech  lord  Hastings  well  deserves 
To  have  the  heir  of  the  lord  Hungerford. 

K.  Edw.  Ay,  what  of  that?  it  was  my  will,  and 
grant; 
And  for  this  once  my  will  shall  stand  for  law. 

Glo.  And  yet,  melhinks,  your  grace  hath  not  done 
well, 
To  give  the  heir  and  daughter  of  lord  Scales 
Unto  the  brother  of  your  loving  bride  : 
She  better  would  have  fitted  me,  or  Clarence ; 
But  in  your  bride  you  bury  brotherhood. 

Clar.  Or  else  you  would  not  have  bestow'd  the  heir 
Of  the  lord  Bonville  on  your  new  wife's  son. 
And  leave  your  brothers  to  go  speed  elsewhere. 

K.  Edw.  Alas,  poor  Clarence  !  is  it  for  a  wife, 
That  thou  art  malcontent  ?    I  will  provide  thee. 

Clar.  In  choosing  for  yourself  you  show'd  your  judg* 
ment; 
Which  being  shallow,  you  shall  give  me  leave 
To  play  the  broker  in  mine  own  behalf; 
And  to  that  end  I  shortly  mind  to  leave  you. 

K.  Edw.  Leave  me,  or  tarry,  Edward  will  be  king, 
And  not  be  tied  unto  his  brother's  will. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  lords,  before  it  pleas'd  his  majesty 
To  raise  my  state  to  title  of  a  queen. 
Do  me  but  right,  and  you  must  all  confess 
That  I  was  not  ignoble  of  descent ; 
And  meaner  than  myself  have  had  like  fortune. 
But  as  this  title  honours  me  and  mine, 
So  your  dislikes,  to  whom  I  would  be  pleasing. 
Do  cloud  my  joys  with  danger  and  with  sorrow. 

K.  Edw.  My  love,  forbear  to  fawn  upon  their  irowni. 
What  danger,  or  what  sorrow  can  befal  thee, 
So  long  as  Edward  is  thy  constant  friend. 
And  their  true  sovereign  whom  they  must  obey  ? 
Nay,  whom  they  sharil  obey,  and  love  thee  too, 
Unless  they  seek  for  hatred  at  my  hands ; 
Which  if  tiiey  do,  yet  will  I  keep  thee  sflife. 
And  they  shall  feel  the  vengeance  of  my  wrath. 

Glo.  I  bear,  yet  say  not  much,  but  think  the  more. 

[Asidi. 
Enter  a  ^Messenger. 

K.  Edw.  Now,  messenger,  what  letters,  or  what  newi^ 
From  France  ? 
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ACT  IT. 


Mess.  My  Borerei^  liege,  no  letters,  and  few  words ; 
But  such  as  I,  without  your  special  pardon, 
Dare  not  relate. 

K.  Edw,  Go  to,  we  pardon  thee :  therefore,  in  brief. 
Tell  me  their  words  as  near  as  thou  canst  guess  them. 
Whht  answer  makes  king  Lewis  unto  our  letters  ? 

Mess,  At  my  depart  these  were  his  very  words  :— 
"  Go  tell  false  Edward,  thy  supposed  king, 
That  Lewis  of  France  is  sending  over  maskers, 
To  revel  it  with  him  and  his  new  bride." 

K,  Edw.  Is  Lewis  so  brave  ?  belike,  he  thinks  me 
Henry, 
But  what  said  lady  Bona  to  my  marriage  ? 

Mess.  These  were  her  words,  utter'd  with  mild  dis- 
dain : — 
*'  Tell  him.  in  hope  he  '11  prove  a  widower  |hortly, 
[  '11  wear  the  willow  garland  for  his  sake." 

X.  Edw.  I  blame  not  her,  she  could  say  little  less ; 
She  had  the  wrong.     But  what  said  Henry's  queen  ? 
For. r have  heard,  that  she  was  there  in  place. 

Mess.  "  Tell  him,"  quoth  she,  **  my  mourning  weeds 
are  done, 
And  I  am  ready  to  put  armour  on." 

K.  Edw.  Belike,  she  minds  to  play  the  Amazon. 
But  what  said  Warwick  to  these  injuries  ? 

Mess.  He,  more  incens'd  against  your  majesty 
Than  all  the  rest,  discharged  me  with  these  words  :— 
*•  Tell  him  from  me,  that  he  hath  done  me  wrong. 
And  therefore  I  '11  uncrown  him  ere  't  be  long." 

K.  Edw.  Ha !  durst  the  traitor  breathe  out  so  proud 
words  ? 
Well,  J  will  arm  me,  being  thus  forewam'd  : 
They  shall  have  wars,  and  pay  for  their  presumption. 
But  say,  is  Warwick  friends  with  Margaret  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  gracious  sovereign  :  they  are  so  link'd  in 
friendship, 
That  young  prince  Edward  marries  Warwick's  daughter. 

Clar.  Belike,  the   elder;    Clarence  will  have  the 
younger.  [Aside.^ 

Now,  brother  king,  farewell,  and  sit  you  fast. 
For  I  will  hence  to  Warwick's  other  daughter ; 
That,  though  I  want  a  kingdom,  yet  in  marriage 
I  may  not  prove  inferior  to  yourself. — 
You,  that  love  me  and  War-wick,  follow  me. 

[Exit  Clarence,  arid  Somerset /o//otr5. 

Gh.  Not  L  [Aside. 

My  thoughts  aim  at  a  farther  matter :  I 
Stay  not  for  the  love  of  Edward,  but  the  crown. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence  and  Somerset  both  gone  to  War- 
wick! 
Yet  am  I  arm'd  against  the  worst  can  happen. 
And  haste  is  needful  in  this  desperate  case. — 
Pembroke  and  Stafford,  you  in  our  behalf 
Go  levy  men,  and  make  prepare  for  war ; 
They  are  already,  or  quickly  will  be  lauded : 
Myself  in  person  will  straight  follow  you. 

[Blxeunt  Pembroke  and  Stafford. 
But,  ere  I  go,  Hastings,  and  Montage, 
Resolve  my  doubt :  you  twain,  of  all  the  rest. 
Are  near  to  Warwick  by  blood,  and  by  alliance : 
Tell  me  if  you  love  Warwick  more  than  me? 
If  it  be  so,  then  both  d^art  to  him : 
I  rather  wish  you  foes,  than  hollow  friends ; 
But,  if  you  mind  to  hold  your  true  obedience, 
Give  me  assurance  with  some  friendly  vow, 
That  I  may  never  have  you' in  suspect. 

Mont.  So  God  help  Montague  as  he  proves  true ! 

Hast.  And  Hastings  as  he  favours  Edward's  cause  ! 
K.  Edw,  Now,  brother  Richard,  will  you  stand  by  us  ? 


Oh.  Ay,  in  despite  of  all  that  shall  withstand  701 
K  Edw,  Why  so ;  then,  am  I  sore  of  victory. 
Now,  therefore,  let  us  hence ;  and  lose  no  hoar, 
Till  we  meet  Warwiek  with  his  foreign  power. 

l&msl 

SCENE  II.— A  Plain  in  Warwickshire. 
Enttr  Warwick  and  Oxford  with  French  and  En^M 
Forces. 

War.  Trust  me.  my  lord,  all  hitherto  goes  well : 
The  common  people  by  numbers  swarm  to  us. 

Enter  Clarence  atid  Somerset. 
But  see,  where  Somerset  and  Clarenee  come !         | 
Speak  suddenly,  my  lords ;  are  we  all  friends? 

Clar.  Fear  not  that,  my  lord. 

War.  Then,  gentle  Clarence,  welcome  unto  Warwick 
And  welcome,  Somerset. — I  hold  it  cowardice, 
To  rest  mistrustful  where  a  noble  heart 
Hath  pawn'd  an  open  hand  in  sign  of  love ; 
Else  might  I  think,  that  Clarence,  Edward's  brother, 
Were  but  a  feigned  friend  to  our  proceedings: 
But  welcome,  sweet  Clarence;  my  daughter  shall  \i 

thine. 
And  now  what  rests,  but  in  night's  coverture, 
Thy  brother  being  carelessly  encamp'd. 
His  soldiers  lurking  in  the  towns  about, 
And  but  attended  by  a  simple  guard, 
We  may  surprise  and  take  him  at  our  pleasure? 
Our  scouts  have  found  the  adventure  very  easy : 
That  as  Ulysses,  and  stout  Diomede, 
With  sleight  and  manhood  stole  to  Rhesus'  tents, 
And  brought  from  thence  the  Thracian  fatal  steeiij 
So  we,  well  cover'd  with  the  night's  black  mantle, 
At  unawares  may  beat  down  Eklward's  gtiard, 
And  seize  himself ;  I  say  not  slaughter  him, 
For  I  intend  but  only  to  surprise  him. — 
You,  that  will  follow  me  to  this  attempt. 
Applaud  the  name  of  Henry  with  your  leader. 

[They  all  cry^  HmT 
Why,  then,  let 's  on  our  way  in  silent  sort : 
For  Warwick  and  his  friends,  God  and  Saint  George 

[£inrt 

SCENE  III. — Edward's  Camp  near  Warwick. 
Enter  certain  Watchmen,  to  guard  the  King's  tnl 

1  Watch.  Come  on,  my  masters,  each  man  take! 
stand : 

The  king  by  this  is  set  him  down  to  sleep. 

2  Watch.  What,  will  he  not  to  bed  ? 

1  Watch,  Why,  no;  for  he  hath  made  a  solemn w 
Never  to  lie  and  take  his  natural  rest, 

Till  Warwick  or  himself  be  quite  suppress'd. 

2  Watch.  To-morrow  then,  belike,  shall  bethed^ 
If  Warwick  be  so  near  as  men  report. 

3  Watch.  But  say,  I  pray,  what  nobleman  is  thai, 
That  with  the  king  here  resteth  in  his  tent? 

1  Watch.  'T  is  the  lord  Hastings,  the  king's  chiifi 

friend. 
3  Watch.  0  !  is  it  so?    But  why  conmianda  thekii 
That  his  chief  followers  lodge  in  towns  about  him, 
While  he  himself  keeps  in  the  cold  field  ? 

2  Watch.  'T  is  the  more  honour,  because  more  h 

gerous. 

3  Watch,  Ay,  but  give  me  worship  and  qnietoM 
I  like  it  better  than  a  dangerous  honour. 

If  Warwick  knew  in  what  estate  he  stands, 
'T  is  to  be  doubted,  he  would  waken  him.  , 

1  Watch,  Unless  our  halberds  did  shut  up  his  i 
sage.  I 
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8  Watch.  Ay ;  wbereforeelfie  guard  we  his roya  tent, 
But  to  defend  his  person  from  night-foes  ? 
EfUer  Warwick,  Glarenck,  Oxford,  Somrrsst,  and 
Farces, 
War.  This  is  his  tent;   and  see,  where  stand  his 
guard. 
Courage,  my  masters  !  honour  now,  or  never ! 
But  follow  me,  and  Edward  shall  be  ours. 

1  Watch.  Who  goes  there  ? 

2  Watch.  Stay,  or  thou  diest. 

[Warwick,  and  the  rest,  cry  all — ^Warwick  ! 
Warwick  !  and  set  upon  the  Guard;  who  fly j 
^fy»^ — Arm!  Arm!  Warwick,  and  the 
rest^  following  them.^     Shouts  and  confusion. 

Drums  beating,  and  Trumpets  sounding^  re-enter  War- 
wick, and  the  rest,  bringing  the  Kins  out  in  his  Gown, 
sitting  in  a  Cfuiir:  Gloster  andHASTUiQsfly  over 
the  stage. 

Som.  What  are  they  that  fly  there  ? 

War.  Richard,  and  Hastings :  let  them  go ;  here 's 

the  duke. 
X.  Edw.  The  duke !  why,  Warwick,  when  we  parted 
last. 
Thou  cairdst  me  king  ? 

War.  Ay,  but  the  case  is  alter'd : 

When  you  disgracM  me  in  my  embassode. 
Then  I  degraded  you  from  being  king, 
And  come  now  to  create  you  duke  of  York. 
Alas  !  how  should  you  govern  any  kingdom. 
That  know  not  how  to  use  ambassadors. 
Nor  how  to  be  contented  with  one  wife, 
Nor  how  to  use  your  brothers  brotherly, 
Nor  how  to  study  for  the  people's  welfare, 
Nor  how  to  shroud  yourself  from  enemies  ? 

K.  Edw.  yea,  brother  of  Clarence,  art  thou  here  too  ? 
Nay  then,  I  see  that  Edward  needs  must  down.— 
Yet,  Warwick,  in  despite  of  all  mischance, 
Of  thee  thyvolf,  and  all  thy  complices, 
Edward  will  always  bear  himself  as  king : 
lliough  fortune's  malice  overthrow  my  state. 
My  mind  exceeds  the  compass  of  her  wheel. 

War.  Then,  for  his  mind  be  Edward  England's  king : 

[Takes  off  his  Crown. 
But  Henry  now  shall  wear  the  English  crown. 
And  be  true  king  indeed ;  thou  but  the  shadow. — 
My  lord  of  Somerset,  at  my  request. 
See  that  forthwith  duke  Edward  be  convey'd 
Unto  my  brother.  Archbishop  of  York. 
When  I  have  fought  with  Pembroke  and  his  fellows, 
I  '11  follow  you.  and  tell  what  answer 
LewiB,  and  the  lady  Bona,  send  to  him  : — 
fio^  for  a  while  farewell,  good  duke  of  York. 

K.  Edw.  What  fates  impose,  that  men  must  needs 
abide: 
It  boots  not  to  resist  both  wind  and  tide. 

[Exit  King  Edward,  led  out  forcibly  ;  Somerset 
with  him. 
(hf.  What  now  remains,  my  lords,  for  us  to  do, 
Bat  march  to  London  with  our  soldiers  ? 

War.  Ay,  that 's  the  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do; 
To  free  king  Henry  from  imprisonment, 

ee  him  seated  in  the  regal  throne.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  lY.^London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Q^een  Elizabeth  and  Rivers. 
Miff.  Madam,  what  makes  in  you  this  sudden  change  ? 
►     Q.  Eliz.  Why,  brother  Rivers,  are  you  yet  to  learn, 
Wh^  late  misfortune  is  befallen  king  Edward  ? 

•  TIm  iMt  of  this  dirtetioB  it  not  in  t  • 


Riv.  What !  loss  of  some  pitch'd  battle  against  War« 
wick? 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  but  the  loss  of  his  own  royal  person. 

Riv.  Then,  is  my  sovereign  slain? 

Q.  Eliz.  Ay,  almost  slain,  for  he  is  taken  prisoner; 
Either  betray'd  by  falsehood  of  his  guard, 
Or  by  his  foe  surprised  at  unawares : 
And,  as  I  farther  have  to  understand. 
Is  new  committed  to  the  bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brother,  and  by  that  our  foe. 

Riv.  These  news,  I  must  confess,  are  full  of  gHef ; 
Yet,  gracious  madam,  bear  it  as  you  may : 
Warwick  may  lose,  tliat  now  hath  won  the  day. 

Q.  Eliz,  Till  then,  fair  hope  must  hinder  lifers  decay : 
And  I  the  rather  wean  me  from  despair. 
For  love  of  Edward's  oflspring  in  my  womb : 
This  is  it  that  makes  me  bridle  passion, 
And  bear  with  mildness  my  misfortune's  cross : 
Ay,  ay,  for  this  1  draw  in  many  a  tear, 
And  stop  the  rising  of  blood-sucking  sighs. 
Lest  with  my  sighs  or  tears  I  blast  or  drown 
King  Edward's  fruit,  true  heir  to  th'  English  crown. 

Riv.  But,  madam,  where  is  Warwick  then  become  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  I  am  informed  that  he  comes  towards  Lon- 
don, 
To  set  the  crown  once  more  on  Henry's  head. 
Guess  thou  the  rest ;  king  Edward's  friends  must  down : 
But  to  prevent  the  tyrant's  violence, 
(For  trust  not  him  that  hath  once  broken  faith) 
I  '11  hence  forthwith  unto  the  sanctuary. 
To  save  at  least  the  heir  of  Edward's  right : 
There  shall  I  rest  secure  from  force  and  fraud. 
Come  therefore ;  let  us  fly  whil^  we  may  fly  : 
If  Warwick  take  us  we  are  sure  to  die.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— A  Park  near  Middleham  Castle  in 
Torkshire. 
Enter  Gloster,  Hastings,  Sir  William  Stanley,  and 
others. 
Glo.  Now,  my  lord  Hastings,  and  sir  William  Stanley, 
Leave  ofl*  to  wonder  why  I  drew  you  hither, 
Into  this  chiefest  thicket  of  the  park. 
Thus  stands  the  case.    You  know,  our  king,  my  brother. 
Is  prisoner  to  the  bishop  here,  at  whose  hands 
He  hath  good  usage  and  great  liberty. 
And  often,  but  attended  with  weak  guard, 
Comes  hunting  this  way  to  disport  himself. 
I  have  advertis'd  him  by  secret  means, 
That  if  about  this  hour  he  make  this  way, 
Under  the  colour  of  his  usual  game, 
He  shall  here  find  his  friends,  with  horse  and  men, 
To  set  him  free  from  his  captivity. 

Enter  King  Edward,  and  a  Huntsman. 
Hunt.  This  way,  my  lord,  for  this  way  lies  the  game. 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  this  way,  man :  see,  where  the  hunts- 
men stand. — 
Now,  brother  of  Gloster,  Hastings,  and  the  rest. 
Stand  you  thus  close  to  steal  the  bishop's  deer  ? 

Glo.  Brother,  the  time  and  case  requireth  haste: 
Your  horse  stands  ready  at  the  park  corner. 
K.  Edw.  But  whither  shall  we  then  ? 
Hast.  To  Lynn,  my  lord ;  and  ship  from  thenoe  to 

Flanders. 
GU).  Well  guess'd,  1  elieve  roe ;  for  that  was  my 

meaning. 
K.  Edw.  Stanley,  I  will  requite  thy  for^'ardness. 
Gh.  But  wherefore  stay  we  ?  't  is  no  time  to  talk. 
K.  Edw.  Huntsman,  what  say'st  thou  ?  wilt  thou  go 
along? 
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Hunt.  Better  do  so,  than  tany  and  be  hang'd. 
Glo.  Gome  then ;  away  !  let 's  have  no  more  ado. 
K.  Edw   Bishop,  farewell:  shield  thee  irom  War- 
wick's frown, 
And  pray  that  I  may  repossess  the  crown.        [ExewU, 

SCENE  VI.— A  Room  in  the  Tower. 
Enter  King  Henry,  Clarence,  Warwick,  Somerset, 

young  Henry  of  Richmond,  Oxford,   Montaous, 

Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  Attendants, 

K*  Hen.  Master  lieutenant,  now  that  €rod  and  friends 
Have  shaken  Edward  from  the  regal  seat, 
And  tumM  my  captive  state  to  liberty, 
My  fear  to  hope,  my  sorrows  unto  joys, 
At  our  enlargement  what  are  thy  due  fees? 

Lieu.  Subjects  may  challenge  nothing  of  their  sove- 
reigns ; 
But  if  an  humble  prayer  may  prevail, 
I  then  crave  pardon  of  your  majesty. 

K,  Hen.  For  what,  lieutenant  ?  for  well  using  me  ? 
Nay,  be  thou  sure,  I  Ul  well  requite  thy  kindness, 
For  that  it  made  my  imprisonment  a  pleasure : 
Ay,  such  a  pleasure  as  incaged  birds 
Conceive,  when,  afUr  many  moody  thoughts, 
At  last  by  notes  of  household  harmony 
They  quite  forget  their  loss  of  liberty. — 
But,  Warwick,  after  God,  thou  set'st  me  free, 
And  chiefly  therefore  I  thank  God,  and  thee  ; 
He  was  the  author,  thou  the  instrument. 
Therefore,  that  I  may  conquer  fortune's  spite, 
By  living  low,  where  fortune  cannot  hurt  me, 
And  that  the  people  of  this  blessed  land 
May  not  be  punish'd  with  my  thwarting  stars, 
Warwick,  although  my  head  still  wear  the  crown, 
I  here  resign  my  government  to  thee. 
For  thou  art  fortunate  in  all  tl^  deeds. 

War.  Your  grace  hath  still  been  fam'd  for  virtuous, 
And  now  may  seem  as  wise  as  virtuous. 
By  spying,  and  avoiding,  fortune's  malice ; 
For  few  men  rightly  temper  with  the  stars : 
Yet  in  this  one  thing  let  me  blame  your  grace, 
For  choosing  me  when  Clarence  is  in  place. 

Clar.  No,  Warwick,  thou  art  worthy  of  the  sway. 
To  whom  the  heavens  in  thy  nativity 
Adjudg'd  an  olive  branch,  and  laurel  crown, 
As  likely  to  be  blest  in  peace,  and  war ; 
And,  therefore,  I  yield  thee  my  free  consent. 

War,  And  I  choose  Clarence  only  for  protector. 

K.  Hen.  Warwick,  and  Clarence,  give  me  both  your 
hands. 
Now  join  your  hands,  and  with  your  hands  your  hearts, 
That  no  dissension  hinder  government : 
1  make  you  both  protectors  of  this  land. 
While  I  myself  will  lead  a  private  life, 
And  in  devotion  spend  my  latter  days. 
To  sin's  rebuke,  and  my  Creator's  praise. 

War,   What  answers  Clarence  to  his  sovereign's 
will? 

Clar,  That  he  consents,  if  Warwick  yield  consent ; 
Foi  on  thy  fortune  I  repose  myself. 

War.  Why  then,  though  loath,  yet  must  I  be  con- 
tent. 
We  '11  yoke  together,  like  a  double  shadow 
To  Henry's  body,  and  supply  his  place  ; 
I  mean,  in  bearing  weight  of  government, 
While  he  eigoys  the  honour,  and  his  ease. 
And,  Clarence,  now  then,  it  is  more  than  needful. 
Forthwith  that  Edward  be  pronounc'd  a  traitor. 
And  all  hii  lands  and  goods  confiscated.' 

>  Mftloa*  im4s  :  b«  eonfiaoaU.     ^  This  word  k  not  in  f.  •. 


cMr,  What  else?  and  that  sticoeMion  be  deter- 
mm'd. 

War.  Ay,  therem  Clarence  shall  not  want  his  part 

K,  Hen.  But,  with  the  first  of  all  your  chief  aflfain^ 
Let  me  entreat,  (for  I  command  no  more) 
That  Margaret  your  queen,  and  ray  son  Edward, 
Be  sent  for  to  return  from  France  with  speed  j 
For,  till  I  see  them  here,  by  doubtful  fear 
My  joy  of  liberty  is  half  eclips'd. 

Clar,   It   shall   be  done,  my  sovereign,   with   tU 
speed. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  of  Somerset,  what  youth  is  that. 
Of  whom  you  seem  to  have  so  tender  care  ? 

Som.  My  liege,  it  is  young  Henry,  earl  of  Richmond. 

K,  Hen.   Come  hither,  England's   hope :    if  secret 
powers  \Lays  his  Hand  on  his  Hmi 

Suggest  but  truth  to  my  divining  thoughts, 
This  pretty  lad  will  prove  our  country's  bliss. 
His  looks  are  full  of  peaceful  majesty  ; 
His  head  by  nature  fram'd  to  wear  a  crown, 
His  hand  to  wield  a  sceptre :  and  himself 
Likely  in  time  to  bless  a  regal  throne. 
Make  much  of  him,  my  lords  ;  for  this  is  he,  | 

Must  help  you  more  than  you  are  hurt  by  me. 

Enter  a  Messenger,  \ 

War,  What  news,  my  friend  ?  I 

Mess.  That  Edward  is  escaped  from  your  brother,      ■ 
And  fled,  as  he  hears  since,  to  Burgundy. 

War,  Unsavoury  news  !  but  how  made  he  escape? 

Mess.  He  was  oonvey'd  by  Richard  duke  of  GlosU^ 
And  the  lord  Hastings,  who^  attended  him 
In  secret  ambush  on  the  forest  side, 
And  from  the  bishop's  huntsmen  rescued  him, 
For  hunting  was  his  daily  exercise. 

War.  My  brother  was  too  careless  of  his  charge.— 
But  let  us  hence,  my  sovereign,  to  provide 
A  salve  for  any  sore  that  may  betide. 

[Exeunt  King  Henry,  Warwick,  Clakeko^ 
Lieutenant^  and  Attendants. 

Som.  My  lord,  I  like  not  of  this  flight  of  Edward's, 
For,  doubtless.  Burgundy  will  yield  him  help. 
And  we  shall  have  more  wars,  before  't  be  long. 
As  Henry's  late  presaging  prophecy 
Did   glad  my  heart  with  hope  of  this  young  Rich- 
mond, 
So  doth  my  heart  misgive  me,  in  these  conflicts 
What  may  befal  him,  to  his  harm  and  ours : 
Therefore,  lord  Oxford,  to  prevent  the  worst, 
Forthwith  we  '11  send  him  hence  to  Brittany, 
Till  storms  be  past  of  civil  enmity. 

Oxf.  Ay ;  for  if  Edward  repossess  the  crown, 
'T  is  like  that  Richmond  with  the  rest  shall  down. 

Som.  It  shall  be  so ;  he  shall  to  Brittany. 
Come  therefore ;  let 's  about  it  speedily.  [Exeuwi 

SCENE  Vn.— Before  York. 
Enter  King  Edward,  Gloster,  Haitinos,  andfotreigm' 
Forces. 
K.  Edw.  Now,  brother  Richard,  lord  Hastings,  aoA 
the  rest. 
Yet  thus  far  fortune  maketh  us  ainends, 
And  says  that  once  more  I  shall  interchange 
My  waned  state  for  Henry's  regal  crown. 
Well  have  we  pass'd,  and  now  repass'd  the  seas, 
And  brought  desired  help  from  Burgundy : 
What  then  remains,  we  being  thus  arriv'd 
From  Ravenspurg  haven  before  the  gates  of  YoriE, 
But  that  we  enter  as  into  our  dukedom  ? 

Glo.  The  gates  made  fast.—Brother,  1  like  ool  thi« 
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For  many  men,  that  stumble  at  the  threshold,     ^ 
Are  well  foretold  that  danger  lurks  within. 
K.  Edw.  Tush,  man !   abodements  must  not  now 
affright  us : 
By  injur  or  foul  means  we  must  enter  in, 
For  hither  will  our  friends  repair  to  us. 
Host.  My  liege,  I  '11  knock  once  more  to  summon 
them.  [Knocks.^ 

Enter ^  on  the  Walls,  the  Mayor  of  York,  and  his 

Brethren. 
3Iay.  My  lords,  we  were  forewarned  of  your  coming, 
And  shut  the  gates  for  safety  of  ourselves; 
For  now  we  owe  allegiance  unto  Henry. 

K.  Edw.  But,  master  mayor,  if  Henry  be  your  king, 
Vet  Eklward,  at  the  least,  is  duke  of  York. 
May.  True,  my  good  lord  ;  I  know  you  for  no  less. 
K.  Eldw.  Why,  and  I  challenge  nothing  but  my  duke- 
As  being  well  content  with  that  alone.  [dom, 

Glo.  But  when  the  fox  hath  once  got  in  his  nose, 
He'll  soon  find  means  to  make  the  body  follow.  [Aside. 
Hast.   Why,  master  mayor,  why  stand  you  in  a 
doubt  ? 
Open  the  gates  :  we  are  king  Henry's  friends. 

May.  Ay,  say  you  so  ?  the  gates  shall  then  be  openM. 

[Exeunt  from  above. 
Glo.  A  wise  stout  captain  he',  and  soon  persuaded. 
Hast.  The  good  old  mad  would  fain  that  all  were 
well. 
So  't  were  not  'long  of  him ;  but,  being  enter'd, 
I  doubt  not,  I,  but  we  shall  soon  persuade 
Both  him  and  all  his  brothers  unto  reason. 

Re-enter  the  Mayor,  and  Two  Aldermen^  below. 
K.  Edw.  So,  master  mayor :  these  gates  must  not  be 
shut, 
But  in  Xhe  night,  or  in  the  time  of  war. 
What !  fear  not,  man,  but  yield  me  up  the  keys, 

[Takes  his  Keys. 
For  Edward  will  defend  the  town,  and  thee, 
And  all  those  friends  that  deign  to  follow  me. 

March.     Enter  Montcomery,  and  Forces. 
Glo.  Brother,  this  is  sir  John  Montgomery, 
Our  trusty  friend,  unless  I  be  deceived. 

K.  Edw.  Welcome,  sir  John ;  but  why  come  you  in 

arms  ? 
Mont.  To  help  king  Edward  in  his  time  of  storm, 
As  every  loyal  subject  ought  to  do. 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  good  Montgomery;  but  we  now 
forget 
Our  title  to  the  crown,  and  only  claim 
Our  dakedom,  till  God  please  to  send  the  rest. 

Mont.  Then  fare  you  well,  for  I  will  hence  again : 
r  came  to  serve  a  king,  and  not  a  duke. — ' 
Drummer,  strike  up,  and  let  us  march  away. 

[A  March  begun. 
K.  Edw.  Nay,  stay,  sir  John,  a  while ;  and  we  '11 
debate, 
By  what  safe  means  the  crown  may  be  recover'd. 

Mont,  What  talk  you  of  debatmg  ?  in  few  words, 
If  you  '11  not  here  proclaim  youreelf  our  king, 
I  'II  leave  you  to  your  fortune,  and  be  gone 
To  keep  them  back  that  come  to  succour  you. 
Why  shall  we  fight,  if  you  pretend  no  title  ? 

Glo.  Why,  brother,  wherefore    stand  you  on   nice 

points? 
JT.  Edw.  When  we  grow  stronger,  then  we  '11  make 
our  claim : 
Till  then,  't  is  wi.«idom  to  conceal  our  meaning. 

Hast.  Away  with  scrupulous  wit,  now  arms  must  rule. 
Glo.  And  fearless  minds  climb  soonest  unto  crowns. 


Brother,  we  will  proclaim  you  out  of  hand  : 
The  bruit  thereof  will  bring  you  many  friends. 

K.  Edw.  Then  be  it  as  you  will ;  for  't  is  my  right, 
And  Henry  but  usurps  the  diadem. 

Mont,  Ay,  now  my  sovereign  speaketh  like  himself, 
And  now  will  I  be  Edward's  champion. 

Hast.  Sound,  trumpet !  Edward  shall  be  here  pro- 
claim'd. — 
Come,  fellow-soldier,  make  thou  proclamation. 

[Gives  him  a  Pamper.     Flourish, 

Sold.  [Reads.]  '*  Edward  the  fourth,  by  the  grace 
of  God,  lang  of-England  and  France,  and  lord  of  Ire- 
land, &c." 

Mont.  And  whosoe'er  gainsays  king  Edward's  right, 
By  this  I  challenge  him  to  single  fight. 

[Throws  down  his  Gauntlet, 

All.  Long  live  Edward  the  fourth  ! 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  brave    Montgomery, .  and   thanks 
unto  you  all : 
If  fortune  serve  me,  T  '11  requite  this  kindness. 
Now^  for  this  night,  let 's  harbour  here  in  York, 
And  when  the  morning  sun  shall  raise  his  car 
Above  the  border  of  this  horizon, 
We  '11  forward  towards  Warwick,  and  his  mates ; 
For,  well  I  wot,  that  Henry  is  no  soldier. — 
Ah,  froward  Clarence  !  how  evil  it  beseems  thee. 
To  flatter  Henry,  and  forsake  thy  brother  ! 
Yet,  as  we  may.  we  '11  meet  both  thee  and  Warwick.— 
Come  on,  brave  soldiers :  doubt  not  of  the  day ; 
And,  that  once  gotten,  doubt  not  of  large  pay.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VIIL— London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.    Enter  King  Henky,  Warwick,  Clarence, 

Montague,  Exeter,  and  Oxford. 

War.  What  counsel,  lords  ?     Edward  from  Belgia, 
With  hasty  Germans,  and  blunt  Hollanders, 
Hath  paFs'd  in  safety  through  the  narrow  sea«, 
And  with  his  troops  doth  march  amain  to  London ; 
And  many  giddy  people  flock  to  him. 

K.  Hen.*  Let  'a  levy  men.  and  beat  him  back  again. 

Clar.  A  little  fire  is  quickly  trodden  out. 
Which,  being  suffer'd,  rivers  cannot  quench. 

War.  In  Warwickshire  I  have  true-hearted  friends, 
Not  mutinous  in  peace,  yet  bold  in  war ; 
Those  will  I  muster  up : — and  thou,  son  Clarence, 
Shalt  stir  up  in  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  and  in  Kent, 
The  knights  and  gentlemen  to  come  with  thee : — 
Thou,  brother  Montasrue,  in  Buckingham, 
Northampton,  and  in  Leicestershire,  shalt  find 
Men  well  inclin'd  to  hear  what  thou  command'st : — 
And  thou,  brave  Oxford,  wondrous  well  belov'd 
In  Oxfordshire  shalt  muster  up  thy  friends. — 
My  sovereign,  with  the  loving  citizens, 
Like  to  his  island  girt  m  with  the  ocean, 
Or  modest  Dian  circled  with  her  nymphs, 
Shall  rest  in  London,  till  we  come  to  him.— 
Fair  lords,  take  leave,  and  stand  not  to  reply. — 
Farewell,  my  sovereign. 

K.  Hen.  Farewell,  my  Hector,  and  my  Troy's  true 
hope. 

Clar.  In  sign  of  truth  I  kiss  your  highness'  hand. 

K.  Hen.  Well-minded  Clarence,  be  thou  fortunate. 

Mont.  Comfort,  my  lord  ; — and  so  I  take  my  leave 

Or/.  And  thus  [Kis,nng  Henry's  hand]  1  seal  my 
truth,  and  bid  adieu. 

K.  Hen.  Sweet  Oxford,  and  my  loving  Montague, 
And  all  at  once,  once  more  a  happy  farewell. 

War.  Farewell,  sweet  lords  :  let 's  meet  at  Coventry 
[Exeunt  War.  Clar.  Oxf.  and  Mont 
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M.  Hen.  Here  at  tho  palace  will  I  rest  a  while. 
Cousin  of  Exeter,  what  thinks  your  lordship  ? 
Methinks,  the  power,  that  Edward  hath  in  field, 
Should  not  be  able  to  encounter  mine. 

Exe,  The  doubt  is,  that  he  will  seduce  the  rest. 

K.  Hen.  That 's  not  my  fear ;  my  mind*  hath  got  me 
I  have  not  stopp'd  mine  ears  to  their  demands,   [fame. 
Nor  posted  off  their  suits  with  slow  delays  ; 
My  pity  hath  been  balm  to  heal  their  wounds, 
My  mildness  hath  allay'd  their  swelling  griefs, 
My  mercy  dry'd  their  bitter-flowing*  tears : 
I  have  not  been  desirous  of  their  wealth. 
Nor  much  oppressM  them  with  great  subsidies, 
Nor  forward  of  revenge,  though  they  much  err'd 
Thf  n.  why  should  they  love  Edward  more  than  me  ? 
No,  Exeter,  these  graces  challenge  grace ; 
And,  when  the  lion  fawns  upon  the  lamb. 
The  lamb  will  never  cease  to  follow  him. 

[Shotdt  within.     A  Lancaster  !     A  Lancaster  !  \ 


Exe.  Hark,  hark,  my  lord  !  what  shouts  are  theie 

Enter  King  Edward.  Gloster  and  SoMiers. 
K,  Edw.  Seize  on  the  shame-fac'd  Henry !  bear  hin 
henoe. 
And  onoe  t-gain  proclaim  us  king  of  England. — 
You  are  the  fount  that  makes  small  brooks  to  flow: 
Now  stops  thy  spring ;  my  sea  shall  suck  them  dry, 
And  swell  so  much  the  higher  by  their  ebb. — 
Hence  with  him  to  the  Tower !  let  him  not  speak. 

[Exeunt  some  teilk  King  Hinki 
And,  lords,  towards  Coventry  bend  we  our  oourbc, 
Where  peremptory  Warwick  now  remains. 
The  sun  shines  hot,  and,  if  we  use  delay, 
Cold  biting  winter  mars  our  hop'd-for  hay. 

Glo.  Away  betimes,  before  his  forces  join, 
And  take  the  great-grown  traitor  unawares. 
Brave  warriors,  march  amain  towards  Coventry. 

[Exu^ 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Coventry. 
Enter  upon  the  Wi//*.  Warwick,  the  Mayor  of  Coventry. 
Tiffo  Messengers^  and  others. 
PTflir. Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  valiant  Oxford  ? 
How  far  hence  is  thy  lord,  mine  honest  fellow  ? 

1  Mess.  By  this  at  Dunsmore,  marching  hitherward. 
War.  How  far  off  is  our  brother  Montague  ? — 

Where  is  the  post  that  came  from  Montague  ? 

2  Mess.  By  this  at  Daintry,  with  a  puissant  troop. 

Enter  Sir  John  Somervillb.     ' 

War.  Say,  Somerville,  what  says  my  loving  son  ? 
And,  by  thy  guess,  how  nigh  is  Clarence  now  ? 

Som.  At  Southam  I  did  leave  him  with  his  forces, 
And  do  expect  him  here  some  two  hours  hence. 

[Drum  heard. 

War.  Then  Clarence  is  at  hand,  I  hear  his  drum. 

Som.  It  is  not  his,  my  lord ;  here  Southam  lies : 
The  drum  your  honour  hears  marcheth  from  Warwick. 

War.  Who   should   that  be?    belike,    unlook'd-for 
friends. 

Som.  They  are  at  hand,  and  you  shall  quickly  know. 

March.     Flourish.    Enter  King  Edward,   Gloster, 

and  Forces.  [parle. 

K.  Edw.  Go,  trumpet,  to  the  walls,  and    sound  a 

Glo.  Sep,  how  the  surly  Warwick  mans  the  wall. 

War.  0,  unhid  spite!  is  sportful  Edward  come? 
Where  slept  our  scouts,  or  how  are  they  seducM, 
That  we  could  hear  no  news  of  his  repair  ?       [gates  ? 

K.  Edw.  Now,  Warwick,  wilt   thou   ope   the  city 
Speak  gentle  words,  and  humbly  bend  thy  knee, 
(■all  Edward  king,  and  at  his  hands  beg  mercy, 
And  he  shall  pardon  thee  these  outrages. 

War.  Nay,  rather,  wilt  thou  draw  thy  forces  hence, 
Confess  who  set  thee  up  and  pIuckM  thee  down  ? 
Call  Warwick  patron,  and  be  penitent. 
And  thou  shalt  still  remain — the  duke  of  York. 

Glo.  I  thought,  at  least,  he  would  have  said  the  king: 
Or  did  he  make  the  jest  against  his  will? 

War.  Is  not  a  dukedom,  sir,  a  goodly  gift? 

Glo.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  for  a  poor  earl  in  give : 
I  *1I  do  thee  service  for  so  good  a  gift. 

War.  'T  was  I,  that  gave  the  kingdom  to  thy  brother. 

K.  Edw.  Why  then,  't  is  mine,  if  but  by  Warwick's  gift. 

War.  Thou  art  no  Atlas  for  so  great  a  weight : 

*  Te*«d<  in  f.  •.     *  water-iloiriaK :  in  f.  a.     *  Paen  •*/ cards. 


And,  weakling,  Warwick  takes  his  gift  again ; 
And  Henry  is  my  king,  Warwick  his  subject. 

K.  Edw.  But  Warwick's  king  is  Edward's  prisoner: 
And,  gallant  Warwick,  do  but  answer  this ; 
What  is  the  body,  when  the  head  is  off? 

Glo.  Alas  !  that  Warwick  had  no  more  forecast, 
But,  whiles  he  thought  to  steal  the  single  ten, 
The  king  was  slily  fingerM  from  the  deck !" 
You  left  poor  Henry  at  the  bishop's  palace. 
And.  ten  to  one.  you  '11  meet  him  in  the  Tower. 

K.  Edw.  'T  is  even  so :  yet  you  are  Warwick  rtill 

Glo.  Come,  Warwick,  take  the  time ;  kneel  down, 
kneel  down. 
Nay.  when  ?  strike  now,  or  else  the  iron  cools. 

War.  I  had  rather  chop  this  hand  off  at  a  blow, 
And  with  the  other  fling  it  at  thy  face, 
1,'han  bear  so  low  a  sail  to  strike  to  thee. 

K.  Edw.  Sail  how  thou  canst,  have  wind  umI  tid« 
thy  friend. 
This  hand,  fast  wound  about  thy  coal-black  hair, 
Shall,  whiles  thy  head  is  warm,  and  new  cut  off, 
Write  in  the  dust  this  sentence  with  thy  blood.— 
^'Wind-changing  Warwick  now  can  change  no  more ^ 
Enter  Oxford,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

War.  0  cheerful  colours  !  see,  where  Oxford  conw 

Oxf.  Oxford,  Oxford,  for  Lancaster  ! 

[Oxford  and  his  Forces  enter  the  fi/y 

Glo.  The  gates  are  open,  let  us  enter  too. 

K.  Edw.  So  other  foes  may  set  upon  our  badn. 
Stand  we  in  good  array :  for  they,  no  doubt,  • 
Will  issue  out  again,  and  bid  us  battle : 
If  not,  the  city  being  but  of  small  defence. 
We  '11  quickly  rouse  the  traitors  in  the  same. 

War.  0 !  welcome  Oxford,  for  we  want  thy  help. 
Enter  Montacub,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Mont.  Montague,  Montague,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  Citr 

Glo.  Thou  and  thy  brother  both  shall  buy  tlm  trtfr 
son, 
Even  with  the  dearest  blood  your  bodies  bear. 

K.  Edw.  The  harder  match'd,  the  greater  victory. 
My  mind  presageth  happy  gain,  and  conquest. 
Enter  Somerset,  with  Drum  and  Colours. 

Som.  Somerset,  Somerset,  for  Lancaster ! 

[He  and  his  Forces  enter  the  Citn 
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Glo.  Two  of  thy  name,  both  dnkes  of  Someraet, 
Have  sold  their  lives  unto  the  house  of  York ; 
And  then  shalt  be  the  third,  if  this  sword  hold. 
Enter  Clarknce,  vnth  Dnmi  and  Colours. 
War.  And  lo !  where  George  of  Clarence  sweeps 
along, 
Of  force  enough  to  bid  his  brother  battle ; 
With  whom  an  upright  zeal  to  right  prevails, 
More  than  the  nature  of  a  brother's  love. — 

[Gloster  and  Clarence  ichisper. 
Come,  Clarence,  coran  ;  thou  wilt,  if  Warwick  calls. 
Clar.  Father  of  Warwick,   know   you    what   this 
means  ?     [Taking  the  red  Rose  out  of  his  Hat. 
Look  here,  I  throw  my  infamy  at  thee : 
I  will  not  ruinate  my  father's  house, 
Who  gave  his  blood  to  lime  the  stones  together, 
And  set  up  Lancast^^r.    Why.  trow'st  thou,  Warwick, 
That  Clarence  is  so  harsh,  so  blunt,  unnatural, 
To  bend  the  fatal  instruments  of  war 
Against  his  brother,  and  his  lawful  king  ? 
Perhaps,  thou  wilt  object  my  holy  oath  : 
To  keep  that  oath,  were  more  impiety 
Than  Jephtha's,  when  he  sacrificed  his  daughter. 
I  am  80  sorry  for  my  trespass  made. 
Thai  to  deserve  well  at  my  brothers  hands, 
I  here  proclaim  myself  thy  mortal  foe : 
With  renolotion,  wheresoever  I  meet  thee, 
(As  I  will  meet  thee,  if  thou  stir  abroad) 
To  plague  thee  for  thy  foul  misleading  me. 
And  so,  proud-hearted  Warwick.  I  defy  thee, 
And  to  my  brother  turn  my  blushing  cheeks.— 
Pardon  me,  Edward,  I  will  make  amends ; 
And,  Richard,  do  not  frown  upon  my  faults. 
For  I  will  henceforth  be  no  more  unconstant. 

K,  Edw.  Now  welcome  more,  and  ten  times  more 
beloved. 
Than  if  thou  never  hadst  deserved  our  hate. 

Glo,  Welcome,  good  Clarence  :  this  is  brother-like. 
War.  0  parsing  traitor,  perjurVd,  and  unjust ! 
K.  Edw.  What,  Warwick,  wilt  thou  leave  the  town 
and  fight, 
Or  shall  we  beat  the  stones  about  thine  ears  ? 

War.  Alas !  I  am  not  coop'd  here  for  defence : 
I  will  away  towards  Bamet  presently. 
And  bid  thee  battle,  Edward,  if  thou  dar'st. 

K.  Edw.  Yes,  Warwick,  Edward  dares,  and  leads 

the  way.^ 
Lordfl,  to  the  field !     Saint  George,  and  victory ! 

[March.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— A  Field  of  Battle  near  Bamet. 

Alarums^  and  Excursions.    Enter  King  Edward, 

bringing  in  Warwick  wounded. 
K.  Edw.  So,  lie  th^u  there :  die  thou,  and  die  our  fear. 
For  Warwick  was  a  bui,*  that  feaHd'  us  all.— 
Now,  Montague,  sit  fast :  I  seek  for  thee, 
Th&t  Warwick's  bones  may  keep  thine  company.  [Exit. 

War.  Ah  !  who  is  ni«h?  come  to  me,  friend  or  foe. 
And  tell  mc,  who  is  victor,  York,  or  Warwick? 
Why  ask  I  that?  my  mangled  body  shows, 
My  blood,  my  want  of  strength,  my  sick  heart  shows, 
That  I  must  yield  my  body  to  the  earth. 
And  by  my  fall  the  conquest  to  my  foe. 
Thus  yields  the  cedar  to  the  axe's  edge, 
Whoee  arms  gave  shelter  to  the  princely  eagle, 
L'nder  whose  shade  the  ramping  lion  slept ; 
Whome  top-branch  overpeer'd  Jove's  spreading  tree, 
knd  kept  low  shrubs  from  winter's  powerful  wind. 
these  eyes,  that  now  are  dinmi'd  with  death's  black  veil, 

I  Mmghmr.     •  Mad$  u»  m/mU, 


Have  been  as  piercing  as  the  mid-day  sun. 
To  search  the  secret  treasons  of  the  world : 
The  wrinkles  in  my  brows,  now  fill'd  with  blood. 
Were  liken'd  oft  to  kingly  sepulchres ; 
For  who  liVd  king,  but  I  could  dig  his  grave  ? 
And  who  durst  smile  when  Warwick  bent  his  brow? 
Lo,  now  my  glory  smear'd  in  dust  and  blood  ! 
My  parks,  my  walks,  my  manors  that  I  had. 
Even  now  forsake  me ;  and,  of  all  my  lands, 
Is  nothing  left  me,  but  my  body's  length. 
Why,  what  is  pomp,  rule,  reign,  but  earth  and  dust? 
And,  live  we  how  we  can,  yet  die  we  must. 
Enter  Oxford  and  Somerset. 

Som.  Ah,  Warwick,  Warwick !  wert  thou  as  we  are^ 
We  might  recover  all  our  loss  again. 
The  queen  from  France  hath  brought  a  puissant  power  j 
E>  en  now  we  heard  the  news.    Ah,  oouldst  thou  fly ! 

War.  Why,  then  I  would  not  fly.— Ah,  Montague ! 
If  thou  be  there,  sweet  brother,  take  my  hand, 
And  with  thy  lips  keep  in  my  soul  awhile. 
Thou  loVst  me  not ;  for,  brother,  if  thou  didst. 
Thy  tears  would  wash  this  cold  congealed  blood, 
That  glues  my  lips,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 
Come  quickly,  Montague,  or  I  am  dead. 

Scm.  Ah,  Warwick  \  Montague  hath  breath'd  his 
last; 
And  to  the  latest  gasp,  cried  out  for  Warwicl^ 
And  said — *•  Commend  me  to  my  valiant  brother." 
And  more  he  would  have  said ;  and  more  he  spoke, 
Which  sounded  like  a  cannon  in  a  vault. 
That  might  not  be  distingnish'd  :  but,  at  last, 
I  well  might  hear,  deliver'd  with  a  groan,^ 
"  Oh.  fareweU  Wari)v-ick !" 

War.  Sweet  rest  his  soul! — ^Fly,  lords,  and  save 
yourselves ; 
For  Warwick  bids  you  all  farewell,  to  meet  in  heaven. 

[Dies. 

Oxf,  Away,  away,  to  meet  the  queen's  great  power ! 
[Exeunt^  bearing  off  Warwick's  Body. 

SCENE  TIL— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 

Flourish.    Enter  King  Edward  in  triumph;  with 

Clarence,  Gloster,  and  the  rest. 
.  K.  Edw.  Thus  far  our  fortune  keeps  an  upward 
course. 
And  we  are  grac'd  with  wreaths  of  victory. 
But  in  the  midst  of  this  bright  shining  day, 
I  spy  a  black,  suspicious,  threatening  cloud, 
That  will  encounter  with  our  glorious  sun. 
Ere  he  attain  his  easeful  western  bed : 
I  mean,  my  lords,  those  powers,  that  the  queen 
Hath  rais'd  in  Gallia,  have  arriVd  our  coast, 
And.  as  we  hear,  march  on  to  flght  with  us. 

Clar.  A  little  gale  will  soon  disperse  that  cloud, 
And  blow  it  to  the  source  from  whence  it  came : 
Thy  very  beams  will  dry  those  vapours  up. 
For  every  cloud  engenders  not  a  storm. 

Glo.  The  queen  is  valuM  thirty  thousand  strong, 
And  Somerset,  with  Oxford,  fled  to  her : 
If  she  have  time  to  breathe,  be  well  assur'd, 
Her  faction  will  be  full  as  strong  as  ours. 

K.  Edw.  We  are  advertis'd  by  our  loving  friends, 
That  they  do  hold  their  course  toward  Tewksbury. 
We,  having  now  the  best  at  Bamet  field. 
Will  thither  straight,  for  willingness  rids  way; 
And,  as  we  march,  our  strength  ^rill  be  augmented 
In  every  county  as  we  go  along.— 
Strike  up  the  drum  !  cry — Courage !  and  away. 

[Flourish     Exeunt. 
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SCENE  IV.— Plains  near  Tewkesbury. 

March.    Enter  Queen  Margaret,  Prince  Edward, 
Somerset,  Oxford,  and  Soldiers, 

Q.  Mar.  Great  lords,  wise  men  ne'er  sit  and  wall 
their  loss, 
I)ut  cheerly  seek  how  to  redress  their  harms. 
What  though  the  mast  be  now  blown  over-board, 
The  cable  broke,  the  holding  anchor  lost. 
And  half  our  sailors  swallowed  in  the  flood, 
Yet  lives  our  pilot  still :  is  H  meet  that  he 
Should  leave  the  helm,  and,  like  a  fearful  lad, 
With  tearful  eyes  add  water  to  the  sea, 
And  give  more  strength  to  that  which  hath  too  much; 
Whiles  in  his  moan  the  ship  splits  on  the  rock, 
Which  industry  and  courage  might  have  sav'd  ? 
Ah !  what  a  shame,  ah  !  what  a  fault  were  this. 
Say,  Warwick  was  our  anchor ;  what  of  that  ? 
And  Montague  our  top-mast ;  what  of  him  ? 
Our  slaughtered  friends  the  tackles ;  what  of  these  ? 
Why,  is  not  Oxford  here  another  anchor. 
And  Somerset  another  goodly  mast  ? 
The  friends  of  France  our  shrouds  and  tacklings  ? 
And,  though  unskilful,  why  not  Ned  and  I 
For  once  allowed  the  skilful  pilot's  charge  ? 
We  will  not  from  the  helm  to  sit  and  weep, 
But  keep  our  course,  though  the  rough  wind  say  no, 
From  shelves  and  rocks  that  threaten  us  with  wreck. 
As  good  to  chide  the  waves,  as  speak  them  fair. 
And  what  is  Edward  but  a  ruthless  sea? 
What  Clarence  but  a  quicksand  of  deceit? 
And  Richard  but  a  ragged  fatal  rock  ? 
All  these  the  enemies  to  our  poor  bark. 
Say,  you  can  swim ;  alas  !  H  is  but  a  while : 
Tread  on  the  sand ;  why,  there  you  quickly  sink : 
Bestride  the  rook ;  the  tide  will  wa^h  you  off. 
Or  else  you  famish ;  that 's  a  threefold  death. 
This  speak  I,  lords,  to  let  you  undemtand, 
If  case  some  one  of  you  would  fly  from  us, 
That  there  '•  no  hopM-for  mercy  with  the  brothers. 
More  than  with  ruthless  waves,  ^nth  sands,  and  rocks. 
Why,  courage,  then  !  what  cannot  be  avoided, 
'T  were  childish  weakness  to  lament,  or  fear. 

Prince.  Methinks,  a  woman  of  this  valiant  spirit 
Should,  if  a  coward  heard  her  speak  these  words, 
Infuse  his  breast  with  magnanimity. 
And  make  him,  naked,  foil  a  man  at  arms. 
I  speak  not  this,  as  doubting  any  here  ; 
For,  did  I  but  suspect  a  fearful  man, 
He  should  have  leave  to  go  away  betimes, 
Lest  in  our  need  he  might  infect  another. 
And  make  him  of  like  spirit  to  himself. 
]f  any  such  be  here,  as  God  forbid  ! 
Let  him  depart  before  we  need  his  help. 

Oxf.  Women  and  children  of  so  high  a  courage. 
And  warriors. faint !  why,  'twere  perpetual  shame. — 
0,  brave  young  prince !  thy  famous  grandfather 
Doth  live  again  in  thee :  long  may'st  thou  live. 
To  bear  his  image,  and  renew  his  glories ! 

8om.  And  he,  that  will  not  flght  for  such  a  hope. 
Go  home  to  bed,  and.  like  the  owl  by  day, 
If  he  arise,  be  mock'd  and  wonder'd  at. 

Q.  Mar.  Thanks,  gentle  Somerset : — sweet  Oxford, 
thanks. 

Prince.  And  take  his  thanks,  that  yet  hath  nothing 
else. 

Enter  a  Mensenf^er. 

Mesa,  Prepare  you,  lords,  for  Edward  is  at  hand, 
Ready  to  fight :  therefore,  be  resolute. 

1  Not  in  f.  •. 


Oxf.  I  thought  no  less :  it  is  his  policy 
To  haste  thus  fast,  to  find  us  unprovided. 

8om.  But  he 's  deceiv'd :  i^ie  are  in  readinera. 

Q.  Mar,  This  cheers  my  heart  to  see  your  for^ardne 

Oxf.  Here  pitch  our  battle :  hence  we  will  not  bud; 
Flourish  and  March.  Enter  Kinfr  Edward,  Clares 
Gloster,  and  Forces. 

K.  Edw,  Brave  followers,  yonder  stands  the  ihot 
wood. 
Which,  by  the  heavens'  assistance  and  your  strength 
Must  by  the  roots  be  hewn  up  yet  ere  night. 
I  need  not  add  more  fuel  to  your  fire. 
For,  well  I  wot,  ye  blaze  to  bum  them  out. 
Give  signal  to  the  fight,  and  to  it,  lords. 

Q.  Mar.   Lords,   knights,   and  gentlemen,  irhat 
should  say, 
My  tears  gainsay ;  for  every  word  I  speak. 
Ye  see,  I  drink  the  water  of  my  eye. 
Therefore,  no  more  but  this : — Henry,  yo:ir  wvcreip 
Is  prisoner  to  the  foe ;  his  state  usurp'd. 
His  realm  a  slaughterhouse,  his  subjects  slain. 
His  statutes  cancell'd,  and  his  treasure  spent ; 
And  yonder  is  the  wolf  that  makes  this  spoil. 
Yon  fight  in  justice :  then,  in  Grod's  name,  lords, 
Be  valiant,  and  give  signal  to  the  fight. 

[Exeunt  both  Amat 

SCENE  Vt— Another  Part  of  the  Same. 
Alarums:     Exeurxion.%:    and   afterwards  a  Hfim 

Then  enter  King  Edward,   Clarence.  Glojtb 

and  Forces ;  ipith  Queen  Margaret,  Oxford,  a 

Somerset,  Prisoners, 

K.  Edw.  Now,  here  a  period  of  tumultuous  broik. 
Away  with  Oxford  to  Hammes'  castle  straight: 
For  Somerset,  off  with  his  guilty  head. 
Go,  bear  them  hence :  I  will  not  hear  them  Fpcak. 

Oxf.  For  my  part,  I  '11  not  trouble  thee  with  wrrf^ 

Som,  Nor  I ;  but  stoop  with  patience  to  my  forta^ 
[Exeunt  Oxford  and  Somerset,  parh 

Q.  Mar.  So  part  we  sadly  in  this  troublous  vorid, 
To  meet  with  joy  in  sweet  Jerusalem. 

K.  Edw,   Is  proclamation    made,  that  vho  fsi 
Edward 
Shall  have  a  high  reward,  and  he  his  life  ? 

Glo.  It  is  :  and,  lo !  where  youthful  Edward  cffiU 
Enter  Soldiers j  with  Prince  Edward. 

K,  Edw.  Bring  forth  the  gallant :  let  us  hear  b 
speak.  [K.  Edward  an 

What !  can  so  young  a  thorn  begin  to  prick  ? 
Edward,  what  satisfaction  canst  thou  make, 
For  bearing  arms,  for  stirring  up  my  subjects, 
And  all  the  trouble  thou  hast  turn'd  me  to  ? 

Prince.  Speak  like  a  subject,  proud  ambitioui  Yo^ 
Suppose  that  I  am  now  my  father's  mouth :  i 

Resign  thy  chair,  and  where  I  stand  kneel  thou, 
Whilst  I  propose  the  self-same  words  to  thee, 
Which,  traitor,  thou  wouldst  have  me  answer  to. 

Q.  Mar.  Ah,  that  thy  father  had  been  so  rcsokdl 

Glo.  That  you  might  still  have  worn  the  petticM* 
And  ne'er  have  stol'n  the  breech  from  Lancaster. 

Prince.  Let  ^sop  fable  in  a  winter's  night : 
His  currish  riddles  sort  not  with  this  place.  I 

Glo.  By  heaven,  brat,  1  '11  plague  you  for  that  «fl 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  thou  wast  born  to  be  a  plague  to  ifl 

Glo.  For  God's  sake,  take  away  this  captive Vol^ 

Prince.  Nay,  take  away  this  scolding  awk-ba 
rather.  I 

K.  Edw.  Peace  !  wilful  boy,  or  I  will  charm  f 
tongue. 
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Cktr,  Untutor'd  lad,  thou  art  too  malapert. 

Prmee.  I  know  my  duty :  you  are  all  imdutiful. 
Laadrioua  Edward, — and  thou  peijur'd  George, 
And  thou  mis-shapen  Diok,— I  tell  ye  all, 
I  am  your  better,  traitors  as  ye  are ; 
And  thou  usurp'st  my  father's  right  and*  mine. 

K,  Edw,  Take  that,  the  likeness  of  this  railer  here. 

[Stabs  him, 

Glo.  Sprawl'st  thou  ?  take  that,  to  end  thy  agony. 

[Glo.  stabs  him, 

Clar.  And  there 's  for  twitting  me  with  perjury. 

[Clab.  stabs  him, 

Q,  Mar,  0,  kill  me  too ! 

Glo.  Marry,  and  shall.  [Offers  to  kill  her. 

K.  Edw,  Hold,  Richard,  hold !   for  we  have  done 
too  much. 

Glo,  Why  should  she  live,  to  fill  the  world  with  words  ? 

K.  Edw.  What !   doth  e^e  swoon  ?  use  means  for 
her  recovery. 

Glo,  Clarence,  excuse  me  to  the  king,  my  brother. 
Fll  hence  to  London  on  a  serious  matter : 
Ere  ye  come  there,  be  sure  to  hear  some  news. 

Clar,  What?  what? 

Glo.  The  Tower  !  the  Tower  !  [Exit. 

Q.  Mar,  0,  Ned !  sweet  Ned  !  speak  to  thy  mother, 
boy: 
Canst  thou  not  speak? — 0  traitors !  murderers !— 
They,  that  stabb'd  CsBsar  shed  no  blood  at  all. 
Did  not  offend,  nor  were  not  worthy  blame. 
If  this  foul  deed  were  by  to  sequeP  it : 
He  was  a  man  :  this,  in  respect,  a  child ; 
And  men  ne'er  spend  their  fury  on  a  child. 
What 's  worse  than  murderer,  that  I  may  name  it? 
No,  no ;  my  heart  will  burst,  an  if  I  speak ; 
And  I  will  speak,  that  so  my  heart  may  burst.— 
Botchers  and  villains !  bloody  cannibals  ! 
How  sweet  a  plant  have  you  untimely  cropp'd  ! 
Von  have  no  children,  butchers  !  if  you  had. 
The  thought  of  them  would  have  stirred  up  remorse : 
Bat  if  you  ever  chance  to  have  a  child. 
Look  in  his  youth  to  have  him  so  cut  off, 
As,  deathsmen,  you  have  rid  this  sweet  young  prince ! 

K.  Edw.  Away  with  her !  go,  bear  her  hence  perforce. 

Q.  Mar.  Nay,  never  bear  me  hence,  despatch  me  here ; 
Here  sheath  thy  sword,  I  '11  pardon  thee  my  death. 
What !  wilt  thou  not? — then,  Clarence,  do  it  thou. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  ease. 

Q,  Mar.  Good  Clarence,  do;  sweet  Clarence,  do  thou 
doit. 

Clar.  Didst  thou  not  hear  me  swear  I  would  not  do  it  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  but  thou  usest  to  forswear  thyself : 
'T  waa  sin  before,  but  now  't  is  charity. 
What !  wilt  thou  not  ?  where  is  that  devil's  butcher, 
Hard-favour'd  Richard  ?    Richard,  where  art  thou  ? 
Thou  art  not  here  :  murder  is  thy  alms-deed ; 
Petitioners  for  blood  thou  ne'er  put  'st  back. 

K.  Edw,  Away,  I  say  !  I  charge  ye,  bear  her  hence. 

Q.  Mar.  So  come  to  you,  and  yours,  as  to  this  prince ! 

[Exit, 
K.  Edw,  Where 's  Richard  gone  ? 

Clar,  To  London,  all  in  post ;  and,  as  I  guess, 
To  make  a  bloody  supper  in  the  Tower. 

K,  Edw.  He 's  sudden,  if  a  thing  comes  in  his  head. 
Now  maich  we  hence  :  discharge  the  common  sort 
With  pay  and  thanks,  and  let 's  away  to  London, 
And  see  our  gentle  queen  how  well  she  fares  : 
By  this,  I  hope,  she  hath  a  son  for  me.  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.— Lwidon.    A  Room  in  the  Tower.* 

King  Henrt  is  discovered  reading.    Enter  Glostkb 

and  the  Lieutenant, 

Glo.  Good  day,  my  lord.  What,  at  your  book  so  hard? 

K,  Hen.  Ay,  my  good  lord :  my  lord,  I  should  say 
rather : 
'T  is  sin  to  flatter ;  good  was  little  better : 
Good  Gloster,  and  good  devil,  were  alike, 
And  both  preposterous ;  therefore,  not  good  lord. 

Glo,  Sirrah,  leave  us  to  ourselves :  we  must  confer. 

[Exit  Lieutenaiit, 

K,  Hen,  So  flies  the  reckless  shepherd  from  the  wolf. 
So  first  the  harmless  sheep  doth  yield  bis  fleecy, 
And  next  his  throat  unto  the  butcher's  knife.— 
What  scene  of  death  hath  Roscius  now  to  act  ? 

Glo.  Suspicion  always  haunts  the  guilty  mind : 
The  thief  doth  fear  each  bush  an  officer. 

K.  Hen.  The  bird,  that  hath  been  limed  in  a  bush, 
With  trembling  wings  misdoubteth  every  bush  \ 
And  I,  the  hapless  male  to  one  sweet  bird. 
Have  now  the  fatal  object  in  my  eye. 
Where  my  poor  young  was  lim'd,  was  caught,  and  killed. 

Glo.  Why,  what  a  peevish*  fool  was  that  of  Crete, 
That  tought  his  son  the  office  of  a  fowl  ? 
And  yet,  for  all  his  wings,  the  fool  was  drown'd. 

K.  Hen,  I,  Daedalus ;  my  poor  boy,  Icarus ; 
Thy  father,  Minos,  that  denied  our  course ; 
The  sun,  that  sear'd  the  wings  of  my  sweet  boy, 
Thy  brother  Edward ;  and  thyself,  the  sea, 
Whose  envious  gulf  did  swallow  up  his  life. 
Ah  !  kill  me  with  thy  weapon,  not  with  words. 
My  breast  can  better  brook  thy  dagger's  point, 
Than  can  my  ears  that  tragic  history. 
But  wherefore  dost  thou  come  ?  is 't  for  my  life  ? 

Glo.  Think'st  thou  I  am  an  executioner  ? 

K,  Hen.  A  persecutor,  I  am  sure,  thou  art: 
If  murdering  innocents  be  executing, 
Why,  then  thou  art  an  executioner. 

Glo.  Thy  son  I  kill'd  for  his  presumption. 

K,  Hen.    Hadst   thou  been  kill'd,  when  first  tboQ 
didst  presume, 
Thou  hadst  not  liv'd  to  kill  a  son  of  mine. 
And  thus  I  prophesy, — ^that  many  a  thousand, 
Which  now  mistrust  no  parcel  of  my  fear ; 
And  many  an  old  man's  sigh,  and  many  a  widow*!, 
And  many  an  orphan's  water-standing  eye, — 
Men  for  their  sons',  wives  for  their  husbands', 
Orphans  for  their  parents'  timeless  death. 
Shall  rue  the  hour  that  ever  thou  wast  bom. 
The  owl  shriek'd  at  thy  birth,  an  evil  sign ; 
The  night-crow  cried,  a  boding  luckless  tune  ;• 
Dogs  howl'd,  and  hideous  tempest  shook  down  trees : 
The  raven  rook'd*  her  on  the  chimney's  top. 
And  chattering  pies  in  dismal  discords  sung. 
Thy  mother  felt  more  than  a  mother's  pain, 
And  yet  brought  forth  less  than  a  mother's  hope ; 
To  wit, — an  indigest  deformed  lump. 
Not  like  the  fruit  of  such  a  goodly  tree. 
Teeth  hadst  thou  in  thy  head,  when  thou  wast  bom* 
To  signify,  thou  cam'st  to  bite  the  world  : 
And,  if  the  rest  be  true  which  I  have  heard. 
Thou  cam'st— 

Glo,  I  '11  hear  no  more. — Die,  prophet,  in  thy  speech. 

[Stabs  him. 
For  this,  amongst  the  rest,  was  I  ordain'd. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  for  much  more  slaughter  after  thii. 
0 !  God  forgive  my  sins,  and  pardon  thee.  [Dies, 

1  •qoal :  in  f.  •.     *  The  smb*  in  the  folio,  ia  "  oa  the  walle  of  the  Tower*' ;  that  of  the  text  from  the  "  Trae  Trafedf  "     *  la  t  • 
lk«  IMC  of  this  etAfe  direotioB  U  :  tlU  Luut€tumt  atitnding.     Bnttr  Oumtxr.     *  Sittp,     *  ahodiaf  lueklees  time  :  in  T  e.     •  Rett 
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Glo.  What !  will  the  aspiring  blood  of  Lancaster 
Sink  in  the  ground  ?   I  thought  it  would  have  mounted. 
See,  how  rny  sword  weeps  for  the  poor  king's  death  ! 

0,  may  such  purple  tears  be  always  shed 

From  those  that  wish  the  downfall  of  our  house  ! — 

If  any  spark  of  life  be  yet  remaining, 

Down,  down  to  hell ;  and  say  I  sent  thee  thither, 

[Stabs  him  again. 

1,  that  have  neither  pity,  love,  nor  fear. 
Indeed,  H  is  true,  that  Henry  told  me  of; 
For  I  have  often  heard  my  mother  say, 

I  came  into  the  world  with  my  legs  forward. 

Had  I  not  reason,  think  ye,  to  make  ha£te, 

And  seek  their  ruin  that  usurp'd  our  right  ? 

The  midwife  wondeHd  ;  and  the  women  cried, 

"  0,  Jesus  bless  us !  he  is  born  with  teeth :" 

And  so  I  was ;  which  plainly  signified 

That  I  should  snarl,  and  bite,  and  play  the  dog. 

Then,  since  the  heavens  have  shapM  my  body  so, 

Let  hell  make  crook'd  my  mind  to  answer  it. 

I  have  no  brother,  I  am  like  no  brother ; 

And  this  word  love,  which  greybeards  call  divine, 

Be  resident  in  men  like  one  another. 

And  not  in  me :  I  am  myself  alone. — 

Clarence,  beware :  thou  keep'st  me  from  the  light ; 

But  I  will  sort  a  pitchy  day  for  thee : 

For  I  will  buz  abroad  such  prophecies, 

That  Edward  shall  be  fearful  of  his  life ; 

And  then,  to  purge  his  fear,  I  '11  be  thy  death. 

King  Henry,  and  the  prince  his  son,  are  gone : 

Clarence,  thy  turn  is  next,  and  then  the  rest ; 

Counting  myself  bat  bad,  till  I  be  best. — 

I  Ul  throw  thy  body  in  another  room. 

And  triumph,  Henry  in  thy  day  of  doom. 

[Exit  with  the  Body. 

SCENE  Vn.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

King  Edward  is  discovered  sitfing  on  his  Throne.^ 
Ofieen  Elizabeth  ;  a  Nurse  with  the  Infant  Prince^ 
Clarence,  Hastings,  and  others, 
K.  Edw,    Once  more  we  sit  in  England's  royal 
throne. 

Re-purchas'd  with  the  blood  of  enemies. 

What  valiant  foe-men,  like  to  autumn's  com, 

Have  we  mow'd  down,  in  tops  of  all  their  pride  ? 

Three  dukes  of  Somerset,  threefold  renown'd 

For  hardy  and  redoubted'  champions : 


Two  Cliffords,  aa  the  father  and  the  ton; 
And  two  Northumberlanda ;  two  braver  men 
Ne'er  spnrr'd  their  ooursera  at  the  trumpet's  aoond: 
With  them,  the  two  brave  bears,  Warwick  ai^  lb 

tague,  . 
That  in  their  chains  fetter'd  the  kingly  lion. 
And  made  the  forest  tremble  when  they  roar'd. 
Thus  have  we  swept  suspicion  from  our  seat, 
And  made  our  footstool  of  security  .«* 

Enter  Gloster  behind.* 
Come  hither,  Bers,  and  let  me  kiss  my  boy. — 
Young  Ned,  for  thee,  thine  uncles,  and  myself, 
Have  in  our  armours  watch'd  the  winter's  night; 
Went  all  a-foot  in  summer's  scalding  heat, 
That  thou  mightst  repoesess  the  crown  in  peace ; 
And  of  our  labours  thou  shalt  reap  the  gain. 

Glo.  I  '11  blast  his  harvest,  if  your  head  were  liij; 

[M 
For  yet  I  am  not  look'd  on  in  the  world. 
This  shoulder  was  ordain'd  so  thick,  to  heave ; 
And  heave  it  shall  some  weight,  or  break  my  badL- 
Work  thou  the  way,  and  that  shall  execute. 

K.  Edw.  Clarence,  and  Gloster,  love  my  lovely  qan 
And  kiss  your  princely  nephew,  brothers  both. 

Cktr.  The  duty  that  I  owe  unto  your  majesty. 
I  seal  upon  the  lips  of  this  sweet  babe.      [Kismti 

K.  Edw.  Thanks,  noble  Clarence ;  worthy  broilKt 
thanks. 

Glo.  And,  that  I  love  the  tree  from  whence  th« 

sprang'st,  [Kissing  the  wj(ti 

Witness  the  loving  Idas  I  give  the  fruit. — 

[Aside.^  To  say  the  truth,  so  Judas  kiss'd  his  muw; 

And  cned — all  hail !  when  as  he  meant — all  hurs.  j 

A.  Edw.  Now  am  I  seated  as  my  soul  deligfatf, 
Having  my  country's  peace,  and  brothers'  1ot«. 

Clar.  What  will  your  grace  have  done  with  Margam 
Reignier,  her  father,  to  the  king  of  France  | 

Hath  pawn'd  the  Sicils  and  Jerusalem, 
And  hither  have  they  sent  it  for  her  ransom. 

K,  Edw.  Away  with  her,  and  waft  her  beoeel 
France. —  j 

And  now  what  rests,  but  that  we  spend  the  time 
With  stately  triumphs,  mirthful  comic  shows, 
Such  as  befit  the  pleasure  of  the  court  ? 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets  ! — farewell,  sour  umoy;| 
For  here,  I  hope,  begins  our  lasting  joy.  I 

[Em 


1  TU«  rest  of  thii  stag*  lireetion  ii  thus  rirea  ia  1 1. :  **(hitm  EusABsni  with  th$  imfmmi  Fn»et,  Claxzhck,  OLonsa,  HiinN%*< 
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SCENE,  England. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L— London.    A  Street. 
Enter  Gloster. 
G!o,  Now  is  the  winter  of  our  discontent 
Made  glorious  summer  by  this  sun*  of  York ; 
And  all  the  clouds  that  lower'd  upon  our  house. 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  ocean  buried. 
Now  are  our  brows  bound  with  victorious  wreaths ; 
Our  bruised  arms  hung  up  for  monuments ; 
Our  stem  alarums  changM  to  merry  meetings. 
Oar  dreadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visag^d  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed*  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries. 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber. 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute.^ 
Bat  I,  that  am  not  shapM  for  sportive  tricks, 
Nor  made  to  court  an  amorous  looking-glass ; 
I.  that  am  rudely  stamp'd,  and  want  love's  majesty. 
To  strut  before  a  wfinton  ambling  nymph ; 
I^  that  am  curtailed  thus  of  ^  fair  proportion. 
Cheated  of  feature  by  dissembling  nature, 
Deform'd,  unfinish'd,  sent  before  my  time 
Into  this  breathing  world,  scarce  half  made  up. 
And  that  so  lamely  and  unfashionable. 
That  dogs  bark  at  me,  as  I  halt  by  them ; 
Why  I,  in  this  weak  piping  time  of  peace. 


Have  no  delight  to  pass  away  the  time, 

Unless  to  see*  my  shadow  in  the  sun. 

And  descant  on  mine  own  deformity : 

And  therefore,  since  I  cannot  prove  a  lover, 

To  entertain  these  fair  well-spoken  days, 

I  am  determined  to  prove  a  villain, 

And  hate  the  idle  pleasures  of  these  days. 

Plots  have  I  laid,  inductions  dangerous. 

By  drunken  prophecies,  libels,  and  dreams. 

To  set  my  brother  Clarence,  and  the  king. 

In  deadly  hate  the  one  against  the  other : 

And,  if  king  Edward  be  as  true  and  just, 

As  I  am  subtle,  false,  and  treacherous. 

This  day  should  Clarence  closely  be  mew'd  up. 

About  a  prophecy,  which  says — ^that  G 

Of  Edward's  heirs  the  murderer  shall  be. 

Dive,  thoughts,  down  to  my  soul :  here  Clarence  i 

Enter  Clarence,  fuanied,  and  Brakenbury. 
Brother,  good  day.    What  means  this  armed  guard, 
That  waits  upon  your  grace  ? 

Clar.  His  majesty, 

Tendering  my  person's  safety,  hath  appointed 
This  conduct  to  convey  me  to  the  Tower. 

Olo.  Upon  what  cause  ? 

Clar.  Because  my  name  is  George 

Glo.  Alack  !  my  lord,  that  fault  is  none  of  yours : 
He  should,  for  that,  conunit  your  godfathers. 
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0  !  belike,  his  majetty  hath  some  intent, 

Thai  you  should  be  new  christen'd  in  the  Tower. 
But  what 's  the  matter,  Clarence  ?  may  I  know  ? 

Clar.  Yea,  Richard,  when  I  know ;  but  I  protes*. 
As  yet  I  do  not :  but,  as  I  can  learn, 
He  hearkens  after  pnphecies  and  dreams ; 
And  from  the  cross-row  plucks  the  letter  G, 
And  says,  a  wizard  told  him,  that  by  G 
His  issue  disinherited  should  be ; 
And,  for  my  name  of  George  begins  with  G, 
It  follows  in  his  thought  that  I  am  he. 
These,  as  I  learn,  and  such  like  t03rs  as  these, 
Have  moy'd  his  highness  to  commit  me  now. 

Glo.  Why,  this  it  is,  when  men  are  rulM  by  women. 
'T  is  not  the  king  that  sends  you  to  the  Tower : 
My  lady  Grey,  his  wife,  Clarence,  't  is  she, 
That  tempts  him  to  this  harsh'  extremity. 
Was  it  not  she,  and  that  good  man  of  worship, 
Antony  Woodeville,  >ier  same'  brother  there, 
That  made  him  send  lord  Hastings  to  the  Tower, 
From  whence  this  present  day  he  is  delivered  ? 
We  are  not  safe,  Clarence ;  we  are  not  safe. 

Clar.  By  heaven,  I  think,  there  is  no  man  secure, 
But  the  queen's  kindred,  and  night- walking  heralds 
That  trudge  betwixt  the  king  and  mistress  Shore. 
Heard  you  not,  what  an  humble  suppliant 
Lord  Hastings  was  to  her  for  his  delivery  ?• 

Glo.  Humbly  complaining  to  her  deity 
Got  my  lord  chamberlain  his  liberty. 

1  '11  tell  you  what ;  I  think,  it  is  our  way. 
If  we  will  keep  in  favour  with  the  king, 
To  be  her  men,  and  wear  her  livery : 
The  jealous  o'er- worn  widow,  and  herself, 
Since  that  our  brother  dubb'd  them  gentlewomen. 
Are  mighty  gossips  in  our  monarchy. 

Brak.  I  beseech  your  graces  both  to  pardon  me : 
His  majesty  hath  straitly  given  in  charge, 
That  no  man  shall  have  private  conference. 
Of  what  degree  soever,  with  your  brother. 

Glo.  Even  so ;  an  please  your  worship,  Brakenbury, 
Vou  may  partake  of  any  thing  we  say. 
We  spef^  no  treason,  man :  we  say,  the  king 
[s  witic  -and  virtuous ;  and  his  noble  queen 
Well  struck  in  years ;  fair,  and  not  jealous : — 
We  say  that  Shore's  wife  hath  a  pretty  foot, 
A  cherry  lip,  a  bonny  eye,  a  passing  pleasing  tongue ; 
And  the  queen's  kindred  are  made  gentlefolks. 
How  say  you,  sir  ?  can  you  deny  all  this  ? 

Brak.  With  this,  my  lord,  myself  have  nought  to  do. 

Glo.  Nought  to  do  with  mistress  Shore  ?  I  tell  thee, 
fellow. 
He  that  doth  naught  with  her,  excepting  one, 
Were  best  to  do  it  secretly,  alone. 

Brak.  What  one,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  Her  husband,  knave.  Wouldst  thou  betray  me  ? 

Brak.  I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me ;  and 
withal, 
Forbear  your  conference  with  the  noble  duke. 

Clar.  We  know  thy  charge,  Brakenbury,  and  will 
obey. 

Gh.  We  are  the  queen's  abjects,  and  must  obey. — 
Brother,  farewell :  I  will  unto  the  king ; 
And  whatsoe'er  you  will  employ  me  in, 
Were  it  to  call  king  Edward's  widow  sister, 
I  will  perform  it  to  enfranchise  you. 
Mean  time,  this  deep  disgrace  in  brotherhood 
Touches  me  deeper  than  you  can  imagine. 

Clar.  I  know,  it  pleaseth  neither  of  us  well. 


Glo.  Well,  your  imprisonment  shall  not  be  long ;  ! 
J  will  deliver  you,  or  else  lie  for  you.* 
IJean  time,  have  patience.  [Efnhraeing  hiai 

Clar.^  I  must  perforce  :  farrwpll 

[ExeyrJ  Clarence,  Bracekburt,  and  Gvan 

Glo.  Go,  tread  the  path  that  thou  fhalt  ne'er  retun 
Simple,  plain  Clarence. — I  do  love  thee  so, 
That  I  will  shortly  send  thy  soul  to  heaven, 
If  heaven  will  take  the  present  at  our  hands. 
But  who  comes  here  ?  the  new-deliver'd  Hastingr  ? 
Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Grood  time  of  day  unto  my  gracious  lord. 

Glo.  As  much  unto  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 
Well  are  you  welcome  to  this  open  air. 
How  hath  your  lordship  brook'd  impriaonment  ? 

Hast.  With  patience,  noble  lord,  as  prisoners  mxvt 
But  I  shall  live,  my  lord,  to  give  them  thanks, 
That  were  the  cause  of  my  imprisonment. 

Glo.  No  doubt,  no  doubt ;  and  so  shall  Clarence  tot 
For  they  that  were  your  enemies  are  his, 
And  have  prevail'd  as  much  on  him  as  you. 

Hast.  More  pity,  that  the  eagles  should  be  meVd, 
While  kites  and  buzzards  prey*  at  liberty. 

Glo.  What  news  abroad  ? 

Hast.  No  news  so  bad  abroad,  as  this  at  borne  :— 
The  king  is  sickly,  weak,  and  melancholy, 
And  his  physicians  fear  him  mightily.  | 

Glo.  Now,  by  Saint  PauP,  that  news  is  bad  indeel 

0  !  he  hath  kept  an  evil  diet  long. 

And  over-much  consum'd  his  royai  persoa : 
'T  is  very  grievous  to  be  thought  upon. 
Where  is  he  ?  in  his  bed  ?• 

Hast.  He  is. 

Glo.  Go  you  before,  and  I  will  follow  yoa. 

[Exit  UAartsci 
He  cannot  live,  I  hope ;  and  must  not  die, 
Till  George  be  pack'd  with  posthaste*  up  to  bemren. 

1  '11  in,  to  urge  his  hatred  more  to  Clarence, 
With  lies  well  steel'd  with  weighty  arguments ; 
And,  if  I  fail  not  in  my  deep  intent, 
Clarence  hath  not  another  day  to  live : 

Which  done,  God  take  king  Edward  to  his  mercy. 

And  leave  the  world  for  me  to  bustle  in. 

For  then  I  '11  marry  Warwick's  youngest  daogfater. 

What  though  I  kill'd  her  husband,  and  her  father  ? 

The  readiest  way  to  make  the  wench  amends, 

Is  to  become  her  husband,  and  her  father : 

The  which  will  I ;  not  all  so  much  for  love, 

As  for  another  secret  close  intent, 

By  marrying  her  which  I  must  reach  unto. 

But  yet  I  run  before  my  horse  to  market : 

Clarence  still  breathes ;  Edward  still  lives  and  retca 

When  they  are  gone,  then  must  I  count  my  gniDs. 

[£t\ 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Another  Street, 
Enter  the  Corpse  of  King  Hsnrt  the  SixtK  borne  rn  i 

open  Coffin,  Gentlemen,  bearing  Halberds^  to  guawti  4 

and  Lady  Anne  as  mourner. 

Anne.  Set  down,  set  down  your  honourable  load,** 
If  honour  may  be  shrouded  in  a  hearse, 
Whilst  I  a  while  obsequiously  lament 
Th'  untimely  fall  of  virtuous  Lancaster.— 
Poor  key-cold  figure  of  a  holy  king ! 
Pale  ashes  of  the  house  of  Lancaster  ! 
Thou  bloodless  remnant  of  that  royal  blood. 
Be  it  lawful  that  I  invocate  thy  ghost, 
To  hear  the  lamentations  of  poor  Anne, 
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Wife  to  Ihy  Edward,  to  thy  slaughter'd  son, 

Siabb'd  by  the  self-same  hand  that  made  these  wounds ! 

Lo.  in  these  windows,  that  let  forth  thy  life, 

1  pour  the  helpless  balm  of  my  poor  eyes : — 

0.  cursed  be  the  hand  that  made  these^  holes  ! 

Cursed  the  heart  that  had  the  heart  to  do  it ! 

Cursed  the  blood,  that  let  this  blood  from  hence  !* 

More  direful  hap  betide  that  hated  wretch, 

That  makes  us  wretched  by  the  death  of  thee, 

Than  I  can  wish  to  adders  spiders,  toads, 

Or  any  creeping  venom'd  thing  that  lives  ! 

If  ever  he  have  child,  abortive  be  it, 

Prodigious,  and  untimely  brought  to  light, 

Whose  ugly  and  unnatural  aspect 

May  fright  the  hopeful  mother  at  the  view; 

And  that  be  heir  to  his  unhappiness !' 

If  ever  he  have  wife,  let  her  be  made 

More^  miserable  by  the  death  of  him. 

Than*  I  am  made  by  my  young  lord,  and  thee ! — 

Come,  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 

Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  interred  there ; 

And  still,  as  you  are  weary  of  this  weight. 

Rest  you,  whiles  I  lament  king  Henry's  corse. 

[Tie  Bearers  take  up  the  Corpse  and  advance. 
Enter  Gloster. 
Gh.  Stay  yon,  that  bear  the  corse,  and  set  it  down. 
Anne,  What  black  magician  conjures  up  this  fiend. 
To  9top  devoted  charitable  deeds  ? 

Glo.  Villains,  set  down  the  corse ;  or,  by  Saint  Paul, 
I  '11  make  a  corse  of  him  that  disobeys. 
1  Gent.  My  lord,  stand  back,  and  let  the  coffin  pass. 
Glo.  UnmanneHd  dog !  stand  thou  when  I  command : 
Advance  thy  halberd  higher  than  my  breast. 
Of,  by  Saint  Paul,  I  '11  strike  thee  to  my  foot. 
And  spurn  upon  thee,  bes;gar,  for  thy  boldness. 

[The  Bearers  set  down  the  Coffin, 
Anne,  What !  do  you  tremble !  are  you  all  afraid  ? 
Alaa  !  I  blame  you  not ;  for  you  are  mortal, 
Aud  mortal  eyes  cannot  endure  the  devil.^- 
Avaunt,  thou  dreadful  minister  of  hell ! 
Thou  badst  but  power  over  his  mortal  body, 
Hi5  soul  thou  canst  not  have  :  therefore,  be  gone. 
Glo.  Sweet  saint,  for  charity,  be  not  so  curst. 
Anne.  Foul  devil,  for  God's  sake,  hence,  and  trouble 
us  not; 
For  thou  hast  made  the  happy  earth  thy  hell, 
Filfd  it  with  cursing  cries,  and  deep  exclaims. 
If  thou  delight  to  view  thy  heinous  deeds. 
Behold  this  pattern  of  thy  butcheries.^- 
0.  gentlemen  !  see.  see !  dead  Henry's  wounds 
C>|>en  their  congeal'd  mouths,  and  bleed  afresh  !— 
Bloffh,  blush,  thou  lump  of  foul  deformity. 
For  't  is  thy  presence  that  exhales  this  blood 
From  cold  and  empty  veins,  where  no  blood  dwells : 
Thy  deed,  inhuman  and  unnatural, 
Provokes  this  deluge  most  unnatural. — 
0  God,  which  this  blood  mad'st,  revenge  his  death ! 
D  <»rth,  which  this  blood  drink'st,  revenge  his  death  ! 
lutber,  heaven,  with  lightning  strike  the  murderer  dead, 
Jr.  earth,  gape  open  wide,  and  eat  him  quick, 
Kb  then  dost  swallow  up  this  good  king's  blood, 
(Vhieh  his  hell-govem'd  arm  hath  butchered  ! 

Glo.  Lady,  you  know  no  rules  of  charity, 
^ieh  renders  good  for  bad,  blessings  for  curses. 

Anne.  Villain,  thou  knowst  nor  law  of  €k)d  nor  man : 
(o  beast  so  fierce,  but  knows  some  touch  of  pity. 
do.  But  I  know  none,  and  therefore  am  no  beast. 
Anr^.  0  wonderful !  when  devils  tell  the  truth  ! 


Glo.  More  wonderful,  when  angels  are  so  angry ^i» 
Vouchsafe,  divine  perfection  of  a  woman, 
Of  these  supposed  evils  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  but  to  acquit  myself. 

Anne.  Vouchsafe,  difiiis'd  infection  of  a  man, 
For  these  known  evils  but  to  give  me  leave 
By  circumstance  to  curse  thy  cursed  self. 

GU).  Fairer  than  tongue  can  name  thee,  let  me  have 
Some  patient  leisure  to  excune  myself. 

Anne.  Fouler  than  heart  can  think  thee,  thou  canst 
make 
No  excuse  current,  but  to  hang  thyself. 

Glo.  By  such  despair  I  should  accuse  myself. 

Anne.  And,  by  despairing,  shalt  thou  stand  excus'd 
For  doing  worthy  vengeance  on  thyself. 
That  didst  unworthy  slaughter  upon  others. 

Glo.  Say,  that  I  slew  them  not  ? 

Anne,  Then  say  they  were  not  slain.* 

But  dead  they  are,  and,  devilish  slave,  by  thee. 

Glo.  I  did  not  kill  your  husband. 

Anne.  Why,  then  he  is  alive. 

Glo.  Nay,  he  is  dead ;  and  slain  by  Edward's  hand. 

Anne.  In  thy  foul  throat  thou  liest :  queen  Margaret 
saw 
Thy  murderous^  falchion  smoking  in  his  blood ; 
The  which  thou  once  didst  bend  against  her  bi^ast, 
But  that  thy  brothers  beat  aitide  the  point. 

Glo.  I  was  provoked  by  her  sland'rous  tongue. 
That  laid  their  guilt  upon  my  guiltless  shoulders. 

Anne.  Thou  wast  provoked  by  thy  bloody  mind, 
That  never  dreamt  on  aught  but  butcheries. 
Didst  thou  not  kill  this  king  ? 

Glo.  I  grant  ye. 

Anne,  Dost  grant  m*,  hedge-hog?  then,  God  gram 
*   me  too. 
Thou  may'st  be  damned  for  that  wicked  deed  ! 
0  !  he  was  gentle,  mild,  and  virtuous. 

Glo.  Tlie  fitter*  for  the  King  of  heaven  that  hath  him. 

Anne.  He  is  in  heaven,  where  thou  shalt  never  come. 

Glo.  Let  him  thank  me,  that  holp  to  send  him  thither, 
For  he  was  fitter  for  that  place  than  earth. 

Anne.  And  thou  unfit  for  any  place  but  hell. 

Glo,  Yes,  one  place  else,  if  you  will  hea$jne  name  * 

Anne.  Some  dungeon. 

Glo.  Your  bed-chamber. 

Anne.  Ill  rest  betide  the  chamber  where  thou  liest. 

Glo.  So  will  it,  madam,  till  I  lie  with  you. 

Anne.  I  hope  so. 

Glo.  1  know  so.— 4ut,  gentle  lady  Anne,— 

To  leave  this  keen  encounter  of  our  wits. 
And  fall  something*  into  a  slower  method, 
Is  not  the  causer  of  the  timeless  deaths 
Of  these  Plantagenets,  Henry,  and  Edward, 
As  blameful  as  the  executioner? 

Anne.  Thou  wast  the  cause,  and  most  acours'd  effeet* 

Glo.  Your  beauty  was  the  cause  of  that  effect ; 
Your  beauty,  that  did  haunt  me  in  my  sleep. 
To  undertake  the  death  of  all  the  world. 
So  I  might  live**  one  hour  in  your  sweet  bosom. 

Anne.  If  I  thought  that,  I  tell  thee,  homicide. 
These  nails  should  rend  that  beauty  from  my  cheeks. 

Qlo,  These  eyes  eould  not"  endure  that**  beauty' 
wreck; 
You  should  not  blemish  it,  if  I  stood  by : 
As  all  the  world  is  cheereid  by  the  sun, 
So  I  by  that ;  it  is  my  day,  my  life. 

Anne.  Black  night  o'ershade  thy  day,  and  death  thy 
life!' 
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Glo.  Curse  not  thyaelf,  fair  creature ;  thou  art  both. 

Anne.  I  would  I  were,  to  be  reveng'd  on  thee. 

Glo.  It  is.  a  quarrel  most  unnatural, 
To  be  reveiig'd  on  him  that  loveth  thee. 

Anne.  It  ifl  a  quarrel  just  and  reoaonable, 
To  be  reveng'd  on  him  that  kilPd*  my  husband. 

Glo.  He  that  bereft  thee,  lady,  of  thy  husband, 
Did  it  to  help  thee  to  a  better  husband. 

Jnne.  His  better  doth  not  breathe  upon  the  earth. 

Glo.  He  lives  that  loves  you  better  than  he  oould. 

Anne.  Name  him. 

Glo.  Plantagenet. 

Anne.  Why,  that  waa  he. 

Glo.  The  self-same  name,  but  one  of  better  nature. 

Anne.  Where  is  he  ? 

Glo.  Here:  [She  spits  at  him.]    Why 

dost  thou  spit  at  me  ? 

Anne.  'Would  it  were  mortal  poison,  for  thy  sake  ! 

Glo.  Never  came  poison  from  so  sweet  a  place. 

Anne.  Never  hung  poison  on  a  fouler  toad. 
Out  of  my  sight !  thou  dost  infect  mine  eyes. 

Glo.  Thine  eyes,  sweet  lady,  have  infected  mine. 

Anne.  Would  they  were  baailisks,  to  strike  thee  dead ! 

Glo.  I  would  they  were,  that  I  might  die  at  once, 
For  now  they  kill  me  with  a  living  death. 
Thoee  eyes  of  thine  from  mine  have  drawn  salt  tears, 
Shamed  their  upects  with  store  of  childish  drops : 
These  eyes,  which  never  shed  remorseful  tear ; 
No,  when  my  father  York,  .and  Edward  wept 
To  hear  the  piteous  moan  that  Rutland  made, 
Wlien  black-fao'd  Clifford  shook  his  sword  at  him; 
Nor  when  thy  warlike  father,  like  a  child, 
Told  the  sad  story  of  my  father's  death. 
And  twenty  times  made  pause  to  sob  and  weep, 
That  all  the  standers-by  had  wet  their  cheeks. 
Like  trees  bedajsh'd  with  rain ;  in  that  sad  time 
My  manly  eyes  did  scorn  an  humble  tear : 
And  what  these  sorrows  oould  not  thence  exhale, 
Thy  beauty  hath,  and  made  them  blind  with  weeping.' 
I  never  sued  to  friend,  nor  enemy ; 
My  tongue  oould  never  leam  sweet  smoothing*  word; 
But  now  thy  beauty  is  proposed  my  fee, 
My  proud  heart  sues,  and  prompts  my  tongue  to  speak. 
[She  looks  scornfully  at  him. 
Teach  not  thy  lip  such  scorn ;  for  it  was  made 
For  kissing,  lady,  not  for  such  contempt. 
4Jf  thy  revengeful  heart  cannot  forgive, 
xjO  !  here  I  lend  thee  this  sharp-pointed  sword ; 
Which  if  thou  please  to  hide  in  this  true  breast,* 
And  let  the  soul  forth  that  adoreth  thee, 
I  lay  it  naked  to  the  deadly  stroke. 
And  humbly  beg  the  death  upon  my  knee. 

[He  lays  his  Breast  open :  she  offers  at  it  with  his 
Sword. 
Nay.  do  not  pause ;  for  I  did  kill  king  Henry*  :«- 
But 't  was  thy  beauty  that  provoked  me. 
Nay,  now  despatch ;  'twas  I  that  stabbed*  young  Ekl- 

ward; — 
But 't  was  thy  heavenly  face  that  set  me  on. 

[She  lets  fall  the  Sword, 
Take  up  the  sword  again,  or  taike  up  me. 

Anne.  Arise,  dissembler :  though  I  wish  thy  death, 
t  will  not  be  thy  executioner. 

Glo.  Then  bid  me  kill  myself,  and  I  will  do  it. 

[Taking  up  the  Sword."* 

Anne.  I  have  already. 

Glo,  That  was  in  thy  rage  : 

>  slaw ;  in  anutos.     *  This  and  the  tleran  preceding  lines,  an 
*  't  waa  I  that  ViU'd  yonr  hniband  :  in  qnartoa.     *  killM  :  in  qnaitoa. 
p$ditiotu.     "  The  qnartoa  insert :  ^  Olos  Take  np  the  corse,  sin.'* 
*  debase  :  in  quartos. 


Speak  it  again,  and  even  with  the  word, 

This  hand,  which  for  thy  love  did  kill  thy  lo^e, 

Shall  for  thy  love  kill  a  far  truer  love : 

To  both  their  deaths  shalt  thou  be  acoeasary. 

Anne.  I  would  I  knew  thy  heart. 

Glo.  'T  is  figur'd  in  my  tongue. 

Anne.  I  fear  me,  both  are  false. 

Glo.  Then,  never  man  was  true. 

Anne.  Well,  well,  put  up  your  sword. 

Glo.  Say,  then,  my  peace  is  made. 

Anne.  That  shalt  thou  know  hereafter. 

Glo.  But  shall  I  live  in  hope?  [Sheathing  his  Sword! 

Anne.  All  men,  I  hope,  live  bo. 

Glo.  Vouchsafe  to  wear  this  ring. 

Anne.  To  take,  is  not  to  give.  [She  puts  on  the  Ring; 

Glo.  Look,  how  my  ring  encompasseth  tliy  finger,    ! 
Even  80  thy  breast  encloseth  my  poor  heart ; 
Wear  both  of  them,  for  both  of  them  are  tliine.  | 

A.nd  if  thy  poor  devoted  suppliant*  may 
But  beg  one  favour  at  thy  gracious  hand, 
Thou  dost  confirm  his  happiness  for  ever. 

Anne.  What  is  it  ? 

Glo.  That  it  may  please  you  leare  these  sad  desigB 
To  him  that  hath  most^*  cause  to  be  a  mourner, 
And  presently  repair  to  Crosby-place. 
Where  (after  I  have  solemnly  interr'd, 
At  Chertsey  monastery,  this  noble  king, 
And  wet  his  grave  with  my  repentant  tears) 
I  will  with  all  expedient"  duty  see  you : 
For  divers  unknown  reasons,  I  beseech  yon. 
Grant  me  this  boon. 

Anne.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  much  it  joya  roe  Urn, 
To  see  you  are  become  so  penitent. — . 
Tressel,  and  Berkley,  go  along  with  me« 

Glo.  Bid  me  farewell. 

Anne.  'T  is  more  than  you  deserve ; 

But  since  you  teach  me  how  to  flatter  you, 
Imagine  I  have  said  farewell  already. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Anne,  Tressel,  and  Berklzt. 

Oent.^*  Towards  Chertsey,  noble  lord  ? 

Glo.  No,  to  White-Friars;  there  attend  my  eomiBS. 
[Exeunt  the  rest,  with  the  Com, 
Was  ever  woman  in  this  humour  woo'd  ? 
Waa  ever  woman  in  this  humour  won  ? 
I  '11  have  her,  but  1  will  not  keep  her  long. 
What !  I  that  kill'd  her  huaband,  and  hia  father, 
To  take  her  in  her  heart'a  extremest  hate ; 
With  curses  in  her  mouth,  tears  in  her  eyes. 
The  bleeding  witness  of  my"  hatred  by. 
Having  God,  her  conscience,  and  these  bars  against  ma, 
And  [  no  friends*^  to  back  my  suit  withal'*, 
But  the  plain  devil,  and  dissembling  looka, 
And  yet  to  win  her, — all  the  world  to  nothing  !     Ra 
Hath  ahe  forgot  already  that  brave  prinoe, 
Edward,  her  lord,  whom  I,  aome  three  months  siiu^, 
Stabb'd  in  my  angry  mood  at  Tewkabury  ? 
A  aweeter  and  a  lovelier  gentleman,-^ 
Framed  in  the  prodigality  of  nature, 
Young,  valiant,  wise,  and,  no  doubt,  right  royal, — 
The  apacioua  world  cannot  again  afford  : 
And  will  ahe  yet  abaae*'  her  eyea  on  me. 
That  cropp'd  the  golden  prime  of  thia  aweet  prince. 
And  made  her  widow  to  a  wofiil  bed  ? 
On  me,  whose  all  not  equala  Edward'a  moiety  ? 
On  me,  that  halt,  and  am  mis-shapen  thus? 
My  dukedom  to  a  beggarly  denier. 
I  do  mistake  my  person  all  this  wnile : 
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Tpon  my  life,  she  finds,  although  I  cannot, ' 

Myt^ir  to  be  a  marvellous  proper  man. 

I  11  be  at  charges  for  a  looking-glass ; 

And  entertain  a  score  or  two  of  tailors, 

To  study  fashions  to  adorn  my  body: 

Siute  I  am  crept  in  favour  with  myself, 

I  ^ill  maintain  it  with  some  little  copt. 

But,  first,  I  '11  turn  yon*  fellow  in  his  grave. 

And  then  return  lamenting  to  my  love. — 

Shine  out,  fair  sun,  till  I  have  bought  a  glass, 

That  I  may  see  my  shadow  as  I  pass.  [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  Lord  Rivers,  and  Lord  Grey. 
Ric.  Have  patience,  madam :  there 's  no  doubt,  his 
majesty 
Will  soon  recover  his  accustom'd  health. 

Grey.  In  that  you  brook  it  ill,  it  makes  him  worse 
Therefore,  for  God's  sake,  entertain  good  comfort, 
And  cheer  his  grace  with  quick  and  merry  words.' 
Q.  Eliz.  If  he  were  dead,  wh  A  would  betide  on  me  ? 
Grey.  No  other  harm,  but  loss  of  such  a  lord. 
Q.  Eliz.  The  loss  of  such  a  lord  includes  all  harms. 
Grey.  The  heavens  have  bless'd  you  with  a  goodly  son, 
To  be  your  comforter  when  he  is  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  !  he  is  young ;  and  his  minority 
Is  put  unto  the  trust  of  Richard  Gloster, 
A  man  that  loves  not  me.  nor  none  of  you. 
Riv.  Is  it  concluded,  he  shall  be  protector  ? 
Q.  Eliz,  It  is  determin'd,  not  concluded  yet; 
But  so  it  must  be.  if  the  king  miscarry. 

Enter  Buckingham  and  Stanley*. 
Grey.  Here   come  the  lords   of  Buckingham    and 

Stanley. 
Buck.  Good  time  of  day  unto  your  royal  grace. 
!^an.  GJod  make  your  majesty  joyful  as  you  have  been ! 
Q.  Eliz.  The  countess  Richmond,  good  my  lord  of 
Stanley, 
To  your  good  prayer  will  scarcely  say  amen. 
iTet,  Stanley,  notwithstanding  she 's  your  wife, 
!^nd  loves  not  me,  be  you.  good  lord,  assur'd, 
[  hate  not  you  for  her  proud  arrogance. 

Sttm.  I  do  beseech  you,  eithei  not  believe 
Phe  envious  slanders  of  her  false  accusers ; 
)r.  if  she  be  accus'd  on  true  report, 
fear  with  her  weakness,  which,  I  think,  proceeds 
horn  wayward  sickness,  and  no  grounded  malice. 
Q.  Eliz.  Saw  you  the  king  to-day,  my  lord  of  Stanley  ? 
Stan.  But  now,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  I, 
Ire  come  from  visiting  his  majesty. 
Q.Eliz.  What'  likelihood  of  his  amendment,  lords? 
Buck.  Madam,  good  hope :  his  grace  speaks  cheer- 
fully. 
Q.  Eliz.  God  grant  him  heal^ !  Did  you  eonfer  with 

biro? 
Buck.  Ay,  madam :  he  desires  to  make  atonement 
^wcen  the  duke  of  Gloster  and  your  brothers, 
od  between  them  and  my  lord  chamberlain ; 
nd  sent  to  warn  them  to  his  royal  presence.         [be : 
Q.  Eliz.  Would  all  were  well !— But  that  will  never 
fear,  our  happiness  is  at  the  height.* 
nter  Gloster,  stamping  angrily,*  with  Hastings,  and 

DOKSTT. 

Glo.  They  do  me  wrong,  and  I  will  not  endure  it. — 
lio  are  they,  that  complain  unto  the  king, 
bat  I,  forsooth,  am  stem,  and  love  them  not? 
r  holy  Paul,  they  love  his  grace  but  lightly. 


That  fill  his  ears  w  ro  such  dissentious  rumours 
Becai^se  I  cannot  flatter,  and  speak  fair, 
Smile  in  men^s  faces,  smooth,  deceive,  and  cog, 
Duck  ^ith  French  nods  and  apish  courtesy, 
I  must  be  held  a  rancorous  enemy. 
Cannot  a  plain  man  live,  and  think  no  harm, 
But  thus  his  simple  truth  must  be  abus'd 
With  silken,  sly,  insinuating  Jacks  ? 

Grey,  To  whom  in  all  this  presence  speaks  your 
grace? 

Glo.  To  thee,  that  hast  nor  honesty,  nor  grace. 
When  have  I  injuHd  thee  ?  when  done  thee  WTong  ?•  • 
Or  thee  ?— or  thee  ?— or  any  of  your  faction  ? 
A  plague  upon  you  all !     His  royal  grace, 
(Whom  God  preserve  better  than  you  would  wish  !) 
Cannot  be  quiet  scarce  a  breathing-while. 
But  you  must  trouble  him  with  lewd*  complaints. 

Q.  Eliz.  Brother  of  Gloster.  you  mistake  the  matter 
The  king,  on  his  own  royal  disposition. 
And  not  provok'd  by  anv  suitor  else, 
Aiming,  belike,  at  your  interior  hatred. 
That  in  your  outward  action  shows  it»«lf. 
Against  my  children,  brothers,  and  myself. 
Makes  him  to  send  ;  that  thereby  he  may  gather 
The  ground'  of  your  ill-will,  and  so  remove  it. 

Glo,  I  eannot  tell ; — ^the  world  is  grown  so  bad. 
That  wrens  mske*  prey  where  eagles  dare  not  perch : 
Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 
There  's  many  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack. 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  we  know  your  meaning,  bro» 
ther  Gloster : 
You  envy  my  advancement,  and  my  friends. 
God  grant,  we  never  may  have  ne«l  of  you  ! 

Glo.  Meantime,  God  grants  that  I  have  need  Df  yon ; 
Our  brother  is  imprisoned  by  vour  means; 
Myself  disgracM,  and  the  nobility 
Held  in  contempt ;  while  many  great*  promotions 
Are  daily  given,  to  ennoble  those 
That  scarce,  some  two  days  since,  were  worth  a  noblo. 

Q.  Eliz.  By  him  that  raised  me  to  this  careful  height 
From  that  contented  hap  which  I  enjoyed, 
I  never  did  incense  bis  majo^y 
Against  the  duke  of  Clarenw^ ;  but  have  been 
An  earnest  advocate  to  plead  for  him. 
My  lord,  you  do  me  shameful  injury, 
Falsely  to  draw  me  in  these  vile  suspects. 

Glo,  You  may  deny,  that  you  were  not  the  mean'* 
Of  my  lord  Hastings'  late  imprisonment. 

Riv.  She  may,  my  lord  :  for — 

Glo.  She  may,  lord  Rivers, — why,  who  knows  not  ao? 
She  may  do  more,  sir,  than  denying  that : 
She  may  help  you  to  m^ny  fair  preferments, 
And  then  deny  her  aiding  hand  therein. 
And  lay  those  honours  on  your  high  desert. 
What  may  she  not  ?    She  may, — ay,  marry,  may  she,— 

Riv.  What,  marry,  may  she  ? 

Glo,  What,  marry,  may  she  ?  marry  with  a  king, 
A  bachelor,  and  a  handsome  stripling  too. 
I  wis,  your  grandam  had  a  worser  match. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  I  have  too  long  boriM 
Your  blunt  upbraid! ngs,  and  your  bitter  soofii : 
By  heaven,  I  will  acquaint  his  majesty. 
Of  those  gross  taunts  that  oft  I  have  endur'd. 
I  had  rather  be  a  country  serving-maid. 
Than  a  great  queen,  with  this  condition. 
To  be  thus  taunted,  scom'd.  and  baited  at  :*' 
Small  joy  have  I  in  being  England's  queen. 
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Enter  Quttn  Margaret,  behind. 

Q.  Mar,  And  lessen'd  be  that  small,  God,  I  beseech 
him !  [Aside} 

Thy  honour,  state,  and  seat,  is  due  to  me. 

Glo.  What !  threat  you  me  with  telling  of  the  king  ? 
Tell  him,  and  spare  not :  look,  what  I  have  said,* 
[  will  avouch  in  presence  of  the  king : 
I  dare  adventure  to  be  sent  to  the  Tower.* 
'T  is  time  to  speak ;  m>  pains  are  quite  forgot. 

Q.  Mar.  Out,  devil !     I   do   remember   them    too 
well :  [Aside.* 

Thou  kill'dst*  my  husband  Henry  in  the  Tower, 
And  Edward,  my  poor  eon,  at  Tewksbury. 

Glo.  Ere  you  were  queen,  ay,  or  your  husband  king, 
[  was  a  pack-horse  in  his  great  affairs ; 
A  weeder-out  of  his  proud  adversaries, 
A  liberal  rewarder  of  his  friends  : 
To  royal  izo  his  blood,  I  spent  mine  own. 

Q.  Mar.  Ay,  and  much  better  blood   than  his,  or 
thine.  [Aside.* 

Glo.  In  all  which  time,  you,  and  your  husband  Grey, 
Were  factious  for  the  house  of  Lancaster  ; — 
And,  Rivers,  so  were  you. — ^Waa  not  your  husband 
In  Margaret's  battle  at  Saint  Alban's  slain  ? 
Let  me  put  in  your  minds,  if  you  forget. 
What  you  have  been  ere  this^,  and  what  you  are ; 
Withal,  what  I  have  been,  and  what  I  am. 

Q.  Mar.  A   murd'rous   villain,  and    so   still  thou 
art.  [Aside.^ 

Glo.  Poor  Clarence  did  forsake  his  father  Warwick, 
Ay,  and  forswore  himself, — which  Jesu  pardon  ! — 

Q.  Mar.  Which  God  revenge  !  [Aside.* 

Glo.  To  fight  on  Edward's  party,  for  the  croiRH  j 
And,  for  his  meed,  poor  lord,  he  is  mewM  up. 
I  would  to  God,  my  heart  were  flint  like  Edward^s, 
Or  Edward's  soft  and  pitiful,  like  mine : 
[  am  too  childish-foolish  for  this  world. 

Q.  Mar.  Hie  thee  to  hell  for  shame,  and  leave  this 
world,  [Aside.^* 

Thou  cacodaemon !  there  thy  kingdom  is. 

Riv.  My  lord  of  Gloster,  in  those  busy  days, 
Which  here  you  urge  to  prove  us  enemies. 
We  foilow'd  then  our  lord,  our  sovereign"  king; 
So  should  we  you,  if  you  should  be  our  king. 

Glo.  If  I  should  be  ? — I  had  rather  be  a  pedlar. 
Far  be  it  from  my  heart  the  thought  thereof ! 

Q.  Eliz.  As  little  joy,  my  lord,  as  you  suppose 
You  should  enjoy,  were  you  this  country's  king, 
As  little  joy  you  may  suppose  in  me. 
That  1  en>y,  being  the  queen  thereof. 

Q.  Mar.  A  little  joy  enjoys  the  queen  thereof  ;[^n£2e." 
For  I  am  she,  and  altogether  joyless. 
I  can  no  longer  hold  me  patient. — 

[Coming  forward.     They  all  start. ^* 
Hear  me,  you  wrangling  pirates,  that  fall  out 
[n  sharing  that  which  you  have  pilPd  from  me ! 
Which  of  you  trembles  not,  that  looks  on  me  ? 
If  not,  that,  I  being  queen,  you  bow  like  subjects, 
Yet  that,  by  you  depos'd,  you  quake  like  rebels? — 
Ah !  gentle  villain,  do  not  turn  away.  [sight  ? 

Glo.  Foul  wrinkled  witch,  what  mak'st  thou  in  my 

Q.  Mar.  But  repetition  of  what  thou  hast  marr'd ; 
That  will  I  make,  before  I  let  thee  go. 

Glo.  Wert  thou  not  banished,  on  pain  of  death  ? 

Q.  Mar.  I  was ;  but  I  do  find  more  pain  in  banish- 
ment. 
Than  death  can  yield  me  here  by  my  abode. 


A  husband,  and  a  son,  thou  ow'st  to  me, — 
And  thou,  a  kingdom ; — all  of  you,  allegianiw 
This  sorrow  that  I  have,  by  right  is  youn, 
And  all  the  pleasures  you  usurp  are  mine. 

Glo.  The  curse  my  noble  father  laid  on  the«, 
When  thou  didst  crown  his  warlike  brows  with  p^per 
And  with  thy  scorns  drew'st  rivers  from  his  eyes  j 
And  then,  to  dry  them,  gav'st  the  duke  a  clout 
Steep'd  in  the  faultless  blood  of  pretty  Rutland  ;— 
His  curses,  then  from  bitterness  of  soul 
Denounc'd  against  thee,  are  all  fallen  upon  thee, 
And  God,  not  we,  hath  plagu'd  thy  blo(xly  deed. 
Q.  Eliz    So  just  is  God,  to  right  the  innocent 
Hast.  0!  H  was  the  foulest  deed  to  slay  thai  babe, 
And  the  most  merciless,  that  ere  was  heard  of. 

Riv.  Tyrants  themselves  wept  when  it  was  reported 
Dors.  No  man  but  prophesied  revenge  for  it. 
Buck.  Northumberland,  then  present,  wept  to  see  it 
Q.  Mar.  What !  were  you  snarling  all,  before  I  came. 
Ready  to  catdi  each  o^er  by  the  throat^ 
And  turn  you  all  your  hatred  now  on  me  ? 
Did  York's  dread  curse  prevail  so  much  with  heaven, 
That  Henry's  death,  my  lovely  Edward's  death, 
Their  kingdom's  loss,  my  woful  banishment, 
Should  all  but  answer  for  that  peevish  brat? 
Can  curses  pierce  the  clouds,  and  enter  heaven  ' — 
Why,  then  give  way,  dull  clouds,  to  my  quick  cones  !— 
Though  not  by  war,  by  surfeit  die  your  king, 
As  ours  by  murder,  to  make  him  a  king  ! 
Edward,  thy  son,  that  now  is  prince  of  Wales, 
For  Edward,  our  son,  that  was  prince  of  Waleb. 
Die  in  his  youth  by  like  untimely  violence ! 
Thyself  a  queen,  for  me  that  was  a  queen. 
Outlive  thy  glory,  like  my  wretched  self ! 
Long  may'pt  thou  live,  to  wail  thy  children's  death  /• 
And  see  another,  as  1  see  thee  now, 
Deck'd  in  thy  rights,  as  thou  art  stall'd  in  mine ! 
Long  die  thy  happy  days  before  thy  death ; 
And,  after  many  lengthen'd  hours  of  grief. 
Die  neither  mother,  wife,  nor  England's  queen ! 
Rivers,  and  Dorset,  you  were  standers  by, 
And  so  wapt  thou,  lord  Hastings,  when  my  son 
Was  stabb'd  witn  bloody  dasgers:  God,  I  pray  hia. 
That  none  of  you  may  live  his  natural  age. 
But  by  some  unlook'd  accident  cut  off! 

Glo.  Have  done  thy  charm,  thou  hateful  ivither^d  ^ 
Q.  Mar.  And  leave  out  thee  ?  stay,  dog,  for  thoi 
shalt  hear  me. 
If  heaven  have  any  gcievous  plague  in  store. 
Exceeding  those  that  I  can  wish  upon  thee, 
O  !  let  them  keep  it,  till  thy  sins  be  ripe. 
And  then  hurl  down  their  indignation 
On  thee,  the  troubler  of  the  poor  world's  peace  ! 
The  worm  of  conscience  still  be-gnaw  thy  soul ! 
Thy  friends  suspect  for  traitors  while  thou  liv^st, 
And  take  deep  traitors  for  thy  dearest  friends  * 
No  sleep  close  up  that  deadly  eye  of  thine. 
Unless  it  be  while  some  tormenting  dream 
Affrights  thee  with  a  hell  of  ugly  devils  ! 
Thou  elvish-mark'd.  abortive,  rooting  hog  ! 
Thou  that  wast  seai'd  in  thy  nativity 
The  stain**  of  nature,  and  the  scorn**  of  hell  ! 
Thou  slander  of  thy  heavy  mother's  womb  ! 
Thou  loathed  issue  of  thy  fathers  loins ! 
Thou  rag  of  honour  !  thou  detested — 
Glo.  Margaret. 
Q.  Mar.  Richard  I 


*  Thia  liii«  ia  only  in  t1i«  qnartoa. 
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And  all  their  ministers  attend  on  him. 

Glo.  What  doth  she  say,  my  lord  of  Buckingham  ? 

Buck.  Nothing  .that  I  respect,  my  gracious  lord. 

Q.  Mar.  What !  dost  thou  scorn  me  for  my  gentle 
counsel, 
And  soothe  the  devil  that  I  warn  thee  from  ? 

0  !  but  remember  this  another  day, 

When  he  shall  uplit  thy  very  heart  with  sorrow, 

And  say,  poor  Margaret  was  a  prophetcFS. — 

Live  each  of  you  the  subjects  to  his  hate, 

And  he  to  yours,  and  all  of  you  to  God's  !  [Exit. 

Hast.  My  hair  doth  stand  on  end  to  hear  her  curses. 

Riv.. And  so  doth  mine.    I  muse^,  why  she's  at 
liberty. 

Glo.  I  cannot  blame  her :  by  God's  holy  mothei*,    * 
She  hath  had  too  much  wrong,  and  I  repent 
My  part  thereof,  that  I  have  done  to  her.* 

Q.  Eliz.  I  never  did  her  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

Glo.  Yet  you  have  all  the  vantage  of  her  wrong. 

1  was  too  hot  t#do  somebody  good, 
That  is  too  cold  in  thinking  of  it  now. 
Marry,  as  for  Clarence,  he  is  well  repaid ; 
He  is  frank'd*  up  to  fatting  for  his  pains :— 
God  pardon  them  that  are  the  cause  thereof ! 

Riv.  A  virtuous  and  a  Christian-like  conclusion, 
To  pray  for  them  that  have  done  scath  to  ns. 

Glo.  So  do  I  ever,  being  well  advis'd ;  [Astde, 

For  had  I  curs'd  now,  I  had  curs'd  myself. 
Enter  Catksbt. 

Cafes.  Madam,  his  majesty  doth  call  foi-  you.«— 
And  for  your  grace,  and  you.  my  noble  lords. 

Q.  Eliz.  Catesby,  I  oome.^Lords,  will  you  go  with 
me? 

Riv,  We  wait  Upon  your  grace. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Glostsr. 

Glo.  I  do  the  wrong,  aiid  first  begin  to  brawl. 
The  secret  mischiefs  that  I  set  abroach, 
I  lay  unto  the  grievous  charge  of  others. 
Clarence,  whom  I,  indeed,  have  cast  in  darkness, 
I  do  beweep  to  many  simple  gulls  ; 
Namely,  to  Stanley,  Hastings,  Buckingham ; 
And  tell  them,  't  is  the  queen  and  her  allies, 
That  stir  the  king  against  the  duke  my  brother. 
Now,  they  believe  it ;  and  withal  whet  me 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey ; 
But  then  I  sigh,  and.  with  a  piece  of  scripture, 
Tell  them,  that  God  bids  us  do  good  for  evil: 
And  thus  I  clothe  my  naked  villainy 
With  odd  old  ends  stol'n  forth  of  holy  writ, 
And  seem  a  saint  when  most  I  play  the  devil. 

Enter  two  Murderers. 
But  soft !  here  come  my  executioners.— 
How  now,  my  hardy,  stout  resolved  mates  ! 
Are  you  now  going  to  dispatch  this  thing^  ? 

1  Murd,  We  are,  my  lord ;  and  come  to  have  the 
warrant, 
That  we  may  be  admitted  where  he  is. 

Glo,  Well  thought  upon ;  I  have  it  here  about  me. 

[Gives  the  Warrant 
When  you  have  done,  repair  to  Crosby-plaoe. 
But,  sirs,  be  sudden  in  the  execution, 
Withal  obdurate :  do  not  hear  him  plead ; 
For  Clareaoe  is  well  spoken,  and,  perhaps, 
May  mo^e  your  hearts  to  pity,  if  you  mark  him. 

1  Murd.  Tut,  tut !  my  lord,  we  will  not  stand  te 
prate: 
Talkers  are  no  good  doers :  be  assur'd. 
We  go  to  use  our  hands,  and  not  our  tongues. 


Gio.  Ha? 

Q.  3lrir.  I  call  thee  not. 

Glo.  I  cry  tliee  mercy  then ;  for  I  did  think, 
"bat  thou  hadst  call'd  me  all  these  bitter  names. 

Q.  Mar.  Why,  so  I  did ;  but  look'd  for  no  reply. 
I!  Jet  mc  make  the  period  to  my  curse. 

Glo.  'T  is  doiM^  by  me,  and  ends  in— Margaret. 

Q.  Eliz,  Thus  have  you  breath'd  your  curse  against 
yourself, 

Q.  Mar.  Poor  ptf^inted  queen,  vain  flourish  of  my 

fortune ; 
rhy  strew'st  Uiou  sugar  on  that  bottle^  spider, 
Thow  deadly  web  ensnareth  thee  about  ? 
boL  fool !  thoa  whet'st  a  knife  to  kill  thyself, 
he  day  will  oome,  that  thou  shalt  wish  for  me 
b  help  thee  curse  this  pois'nous  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Hast.  False-boding  woman,  end  thy  frantic  curse, 
est  to  thy  harm  thou  move  our  patience. 

Q.  J^far.  Foul  shame  upon  you ;  you  have  all  moVd 
mine. 

Riv.  Were  you  well  serv'd,  you  would  be  taught 

your  duty. 
Q.  Mar.  To  serve  me  well,  you  all  should  do  me 

duty, 
»ch  me  to  be  your  queen,  and  you  my  subjects. 
!  serve  me  well,  and  teach  yourselves  that  duty. 
Dor.  Dispute  not  with  her,  she  is  lunatic. 
Q.  Mar.   Peace,  master  marquess !   you  are  mala- 
pert: 
wr  fire-new  stamp  of  honour  is  scarce  current. 

that  yoor  young  nobility  could  judge, 
hat 't  were  to  lose  it,  and  be  miserable  ! 
ley  that  stand  high  have  many  blasts  to  shake  them, 
id  if  they  fall  they  dash  themselves  to  pieces. 
Gio.  Good  counsel,  marry: — loam  it,  leara  it,  mar- 
quess. 
Dor.  It  touches  you,  my  lord,  as  much  as  me. 
Gh.  Ay,  and  much  more ;  but  I  was  bom  so  high 
a  eyry  buildeth  in  the  cedar's  top, 
m!  dallies  iwith  the  wind,  and  scoms  the  sun. 
Q.  Mar.  And  turns  the  sun  to  shade, — alas !  alas  !^- 
itness  my  son,  now  in  the  shade  of  death ; 
hoese  bright  oat-shining  beams  thy  cloudy  wrath 
ith  in  eternal  darkness  folded  up. 
ur  eyry  buildeth  in  our  eyry's  nest. — 
jiod !  that  seeat  it,  do  not  suffer  it : 

it  was  ^on  with  blood,  lost  be  it  so  ! 
Buck.  Peace,  peace  !  for  shame,  if  not  for  charity. 
Q.  Mar.  Urge  neither  charity  nor  shame  to  me : 
charitably  with  me  have  you  dealt, 
d  shamefully  my  hopes  by  you  are  butcheHd. 
'  charity  is  outrage,  life  my  shame, 
d  in  that  shame  still  live  my  sorrow's  rage ! 
HurM.  Hav-e  done,  have  done. 
i.  Mar.  O,  princely  Buckingham !  I  '11  kiss  thy  hand, 
sign  of  league  and  amity  with  thee : 
w.  fair  befal  thee,  and  thy  noble  house  ! 
r  garments  are  not  spotted  with  our  blood, 
r  thou  within  the  compass  of  my  curse. 
^Hck.  Nor  no  one  here ;  for  curses  never  pass 
i  lipn  of  those  that  bre^he  them  in  the  air. 
}.  Mar.  I  ^trill  not  think*  but  they  ascend  the  sky, 
1  there  awake  God's  gentle-sleeping  peace. 
tockin^am  !  take  heed  of  yonder  dog  :* 
k.  when  he  fawns,  he  bites ;  and,  when  he  bites, 
venom  tooth  will  rankle  to'  the  death : 
'e  not  to  do  with  him,  beware  of  him  ; 

death,  and  hell,  have  set  their  marks  on  him, 

bffttlad  :  fa  f.  «.     *  I  *n  not  belier*  :  in  ({funoa.     *  raold*  thM  to  dMth  :  ia  qnartO)  1597.     «  I  wonder  she  *s  :  in  qnartoa.     •to  har 
&  qa&rto        ^  Stytd.     ^  dead :  in  qiurtoa 
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O'n.  Your  eye«  drop  mill-stones\.  when  fools'  eyes 
rail*  teaiY  • 
[  likd  "vu,  lads ; — about  your  business*  straight ; 
Go,  g*>,  d  's]>^*«»h. 

1  3fiira.  We  will,  my  noble  lord.        [Exeunt. 

SCKNr  TV  —London.    A  Room  in  the  Tower. 
£niei  Clarence  and  BRACENBraT. 

Brak.  Why  looks  your  grace  so  heavily  to-day  ? 

Clar.  0 !  I  have  pass'd  a  miserable  night, 
So  fUll  of  fearful  dreams,  of  ugly  sights,* 
That,  as  I  am  a  Christian  faithful  man, 
[  would  not  spend  another  such  a  night, 
Though  H  were  to  buy  a  world  of  happy  days. 
So  full  of  dismal  terror  was  the  time. 

Brak.  What  was  your  dream,  my  lord  ?  I  pray  you. 
tell  me. 

Clar.  Methought,  that  I  had  broken  from  the  Tower, 
And  was  embark'd  to  cross  to  Burgundy ; 
And,  in  my  company,  my  brother  Gloster, 
Who  from  my  cabin  tempted  me  to  walk 
Upon  the  hatches :  thence  we  look'd  toward  England, 
And  cited  up  a  thousand  heavy  times, 
During  the  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
That  had  befalPn  us.     As  we  pacM  along 
Upon  the  giddy  footing  of  the  hatches, 
Methought,  that  Gloster  stumbled  :  and,  in  falling*, 
Struck  me  (that  thought  to  stay  him)  over-board. 
Into  the  tumbling  billows  of  the  main. 

0  Lord !  methought  what  pain  it  was  to  drow]^  ! 
What  dreadful  noise  of  water  in  mine  ears ! 
What  sights  of  ugly*  death  within  mine  eyes  ! 
Methought  I  saw  a  thousand  fearful  wrecks ; 
A  thousand  men  that  fishes  gnaw'd  upon ; 
Wedges  of  gold,  great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl. 
Inestimable  stones,  unvalued  jewels, 
All  scattered  in  the  bottom  of  the  sea:^ 
Some  lay  in  dead  men's  skulls  ;  and  in  the  holes 
Where  eyes  did  once  inhabit,  there  were  crept 
(As  H  were  in  scorn  of  eyes)  reflecting  gems, 
That  wooM  the  slimy  bottom  of  the  deep, 
And  mock'd  the  dead  bones  that  lay  scattered  by. 

Brak.  Had  you  such  leisure,  in  the  time  of  death, 
To  gaze  \ipon  these  secrets. of  the  deep? 

Ciar.  Methought  I  had,  and  often  did  I  strive 
To  yield  the  ghost;*  but  still  the  envious  flood 
Stopt*  in  my  soul,  and  would  not  let  it  forth 
To  find**  the  empty,  vast,  and  wandering  air ; 
But  smother'd  it  within  my  panting  bulk. 
Which  almost  burst  to  belch  it  in  the  sea. 

Brak.  AwakM  you  not  in"  this  sore  agony? 

Clar.  No,  no :  my  dream  was  lengthened  after  life. 
G  !  then  began  the  tempest  to  my  soul ! 

1  pass'd,  methought,  the  melancholy  flood. 
With  that  sour**  ferryman  which  poets  write  of, 
Unto  the  kingdom  of  perpetual  night. 
The  first  that  there  did  greet  my  stranger  soul, 
Was  my  great  father-in-law,  renowned  Warwick, 
Who  cried"  aloud, — '*  What  scourge  for  perjury 
Can  this  dark  monarchy  afford  false  Clarence  ?'' 
Ai:d  so  he  vanished.     Then,  came  wandering  by 
A  shadow  like  an  angel,  with  bright  hair 
Dabbled  in  blood  ;  and  he  shriekM  out  aloud,— 
"  Clarence  is  come, — false,  fleetinsr,  perjur'd  Clarence, — 
That  stabbed  me  in  the  fleM  by  Tewksbury ; — 
Seize  on  him,  furies !  take  him  unto  torment !" 


I  With  that,  methought  a  legion  of  foul  fiends 
Environed  me,  and  howled  in  mine  ears 
Such  hideous  cries,  that  with  the  very  noise, 
I  trembling  wak*d,  and,  for  a  season  after, 
Could  not  believe  but  that  I  was  in  hell ; 
Such  terrible  impression  made  my**  dream. 

Brak.  No  marvel,  lord,  though  it  aflVighted  yva , 
I  am  afraid,  methinks**,  to  hear  you  tell  it. 

Clar.  Ahj  keeper,  keeper  !  I  have  done  these  thiw 
That  now  give**  evidence  against  my  soul. 
For  Edward's  sake  ;  and,  see,  how  he  requites  me  !— 

0  God  !  if  my  'deep  prayers  cannot  appease  thee. 
But  thou  wilt  be  aveng'd  on  my  misdeeds, 
Yet  execute  thy  wrath  on  me  alone : 
0,  spare  my  guiltless  wife  and  my  poor  children  I — ^ 
Keeper,  I  prythce,  sit  by  me  awhile  ; 
My  soul  is  heavy,  and  I  fain  would  sleep. 

[Sitting  dam} 
Brak.  I  will,  my  lord:  God  give  your  grace  eoD 
rest. —  [Clarekce  sier^^ 

Sorrow  breaks  seasons,  and  reposing  hours, 
Makes  the  night  morning,  and  the  noon-tide  night. 
Princes  have  but  their  titles  for  their  glories, 
An  outward  honour  for  an  inward  toil ; 
And  for  unfelt  imaginations, 
They  often  feel  a  world  of  restless  cares : 
So  that,  between  their  titles,  and  low  name, 
There  's  nothing  differs  but  the  outward  fame. 
Enter  the  ttpo  Murderers. 
1  Mvrd.  Ho  !  who's  here? 

Brak.  What  wouldst  thou,  fellow  ?  and  how  csn*^ 
thou  hither?  , 

1  Murd.  I  would  speak  with  Clarenee ;  and  I  can^ 
hither  on  my  legs. 

Brak.  What!  so  brief  ? 

2  Murd.  'Tis  better,  sir,  than  to  be  tedious. — 
Let  him  see  our  commiFSton  ,  and  talk  no  more. 

SA  Paper  delivered  to  Brakenburt.  trko  rtods  i 
'..  I  am,  in  this,  commanded  to  delirer 
The  noble  duke  of  Clarence  to  your  hands. 

1  will  not  reason  what  is  meant  hereby. 
Because  I  will  be  guiltless  fram  the  meaning : 
There  lies  the  duke  asleep,  and  there  the  keys. 
1  'II  to  the  king,  and  signify  to  him, 
That  thus  I  have  resigned  to  you  my  charge. 

1  Murd,  You  may,  sir;  'tis  a  point  of  wisdom : 
Fare  you  well.  [Exit  BrakexitiI 

2  Murd.  What,  shall  we  stab  him  as  he  sleeps  ^ 

1  Murd.  No ;  he  '11  say,  't  was  done  cowardly,  wi^ 
he  wakes. 

2  Murd.  Why,  he  shall  never  wake  until  the  ens 
judgment  day. 

1  Murd.  Why,  then  he  '11  say,  we  stabVd  him  sle*ri 

2  Murd.  The  urging  of  that  word,  judgment,  haj 
bred  a  kind  of  remorse  in  me. 

1  Murd.  What!  art  thou  afraid?  j 

2  Murd.  Not  to  kill  him,  having  a  warrant ;  W.\ 
be  damn'd  for  killing  him,  from  the  which  no  warn 
can  defend  me. 

1  Murd.  I  thought,  thou  hadst  been  resolute.** 

2  Murd.  So  I  am,  to  let  him  live. 

1  Murd.  I  ')l  back  to  the  duke  of  Gloster.  and  t 
him  so. 

2  Murd.  Nay,  T  pr'ythee,  stay  a  little  :  I  hope,  i 
compassionate**  humour  of  mine  will  change;  it  ^ 
wont  to  hold  me  but  while  one  telhi  twenty. 


>  A  common  prororb.    *  drop  :  in  qaaitot. 
'  Wbat  ugly  »iffhU  of  d< 
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1  Mnrd,  How  do0t  thou  feel  thyself  now? 

8  Murd,  'Faith,  some  certain  dregs  of  conscience  are 
fet  within  me. 

1  Murd.  Remember  our  reward,  when  tlfe  deed's 
fene. 

8  Murd,  Zounds  !  he  dies :  I  had  forgot  the  reWard. 

1  Murd.  Where  's  thy  conscience  now  ? 
S  Murd.  0 !  in  the  duke  of  Gloster's  purse. 
i  Murd.  When  he  opens  hie  purse  to  give  us  our 

reward,  thy  conscience  flies  out. 

2  Murd,  'T  is  no  matter ;  let  it  go :  there  -s  few  or 
ttone,  will  entertain  it. 

1  Murd.  What,  if  it  come  to  thee  again  ? 

2  Murd.  I  '11  not  meddle  with  it ;  it  is  a  dangerous 
thing*,  it  makes  a  man  a  coward :  a  man  cannot  steal, 
bat  it  aocuseth  him ;  a  man  cannot  swear,  but  it  checks 
turn;  a  man  cannot  lie  with  his  neighbour's  wife,  but 
it  detects  him :  't  is  a  blushing  shflime-faced  spirit,  that 
mutinies  in  a  man's  bosom ;  it  Alls  a  man  full  of  obsta- 
cles :  it  made  me  once  restore  a  purse  of  gold,  that  by 
Bhance  I  found :  it  beggars  any  man  that  keeps  it :  it 
ts  turned  out  of  all  towns  and  cities  for  a  dangerous 
iiing  ;  and  every  man  that  means  to  live  well,  eudea- 
roars  to  trust  to  himself^  and  live  without  it. 

1  Murd.  Zounds  !  it  is  even  now  at  my  elbow,  per- 
mading  me  not  to  kill  the  duke. 

2  Murd,  Take  the  devil  in  thy  mind,  and  believe 
lira  not :  he  would  insinuate  with  thee,  but  to  make 
hee  Mgh. 

1  Murd.  I  am  strong-fram'd;  he  cannot  prevail  with 
He. 

2  Murd.  Spoke  like  a  tall  man,  that  respects  his 
reputation.     Come,  shall  we  fall  to  work  ? 

1  Murd.  Take  him  on  the  costard  with  the  hilts  of 
hy  sword,  and  then  throw  him  into  the  malmsey-butt 
D  the  next  room. 

2  Murd.  O.  excellent  device  !  and  make  a  sop  of  him. 
1  Murd.  Soft !  he  wakes. 
f,  Murd.  Strike. 

1  Murd.  No ;  we  '11  reason  with  him. 
Clar.  [  Waking]  Where  art  thou,  keeper?  give  me 

a  oup  of  wine. 

1  Murd.  You  shall  have  wine  enough,  my  lord,  anon. 

Clar.  In  God's  name,  what  art  thou  ? 

1  Murd.  A  man,  as  you  are. 

Clar.  But  not,  as  I  am,  royal. 

1  Murd.  Nor  you.  as  we  are,  loyal. 

Ciar.  Thy  voice  is  thunder,  but  thy  looks  are  humble. 

1  Murd,  My  voice  is  now  the  king's,  my  looks  mine 
own. 

Clar.  How  darkly,  and  how  deadly  dost  thou  speak. 
^our  eyes  do  menace  me  :  why  look  you  pale  ?• 
ITho  sent  you  hither?    Wherefore  do  you  come  ? 

Boik  Murd.  To,  to,  to— 

Clar,  To  murder  me  ? 

Bath  Murd.  Ay,  Ay. 

Clar.  You  scarcely  have  the  hearts  to  tell  me  so, 
ind  therefore  cannot  have  the  hearts  to  do  it. 
Hiercin,  my  friends,  have  I  offended  you? 

1  Murd.  Offended  us  you  have  not,  but  the  king. 

Clar.  I  shall  be  reconcil'd  to  him  again. 

9  yturd.  Never,  my  lord  :  therefore,  prepare  to  die. 

Clar.  Are  you  drawn  forth  among  a  world  of  men, ' 
it  wXbj  ihe  innocent  1    What  is  my  offence  ? 
f here  is  the  evidence  that  doth  accuse  me  ? 
That  lawful  quest  have  given  their  verdict  up 
fiito  the  frowning  judge  ?  or  who  pronounc'd 
|ke  bitler  sentence  of  poor  Clarence'  death  ? 

i  **  it  M  a  daac«roiu  thiag,"  U  not  in  the  folio.    *  Thii  lino  \m  sot  in  tho  qnartoa.     >  for  any  foodnen :  in  foUo.    «  This  Uao  is  oal?  < 
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Before  I  be  convict  by  course  of  law, 
To  threaten  me  with  death  is  most  unlawful. 
I  charge  you,  as  you  hope  to  have  redemption* 
By  Christ's  dear  blood  i^ed  for  our  grievous  sins. 
That  you  depart,  and  lay  no  hands  on  me : 
The  deed  you  undertake  is  damnable. 

1  Murd.  What  we  will  do,  we  do  upon  command 

2  Murd.  And  he,  that  hath  commanded,  is  our  king. 
Clar.  Erroneous  vassals  !  the  great  King  of  kings 

Hath  in  the  table  of  his  law  commanded, 
That  thou  shalt  do  no  murder  :  will  you,  then, 
Spurn  at  his  edict,  and  fulfil  a  man's  ? 
Take  heed ;  for  he  holds  vengeance  in  his  hand, 
To  hurl  upon  their  heads  that  break  his  law. 
•  2  Murd.  And  that  same  vengeance  doth  he  hurl  cm 
thee. 
For  false  forswoaoing,  and  for  murder  too. 
Thou  didst  receive  the  sacrament,  to  fight 
In  quarrel  of  the  house  of  Lancaster. 

1  Murd.  And,  like  a  traitor  to  the  name  of  God, 
Didst  break  that  vow ;  and,  with  thy  treacherous  blade, 
Unripp'clst  the  bowels  of  thy  sovereign's  son. 

2  Murd.   Whom  thou  wast  sworn  to  cherish  and 
defend. 

1  Murd.  How  canst  thou  urge  God's  dreadful  law 
to  us. 
When  thou  hast  broke  it  in  such  dear  degree  ? 

Clar.  Alas  !  for  whose  sake  did  1  that  ill  deed  ? 
For  Edward,  for  my  brother,  for  his  sake : 
He  sends  you  not  to  murder  me  for  this ; 
For  in  that  sin  he  is  as  deep  as  I. 
If  Grod  will  be  avenged  for  the  deed, 

0  !  know  you  yet.  he  doth  it  publicly.* 
Take  not  the  quarrel  from  his  powerful  arm  : 
He  needs  no  indirect  or  lawless  course. 
To  cut  off  those  that  have  offended  him. 

1  Murd.  Who  made  thee,  then,  a  bloody  minister, 
When  gallant-springing,  brave  Plantagenet, 
That  princely  novice,  was  struck  dead  by  thee  ? 

Clar.  My  brother's  love,  the  devil,  and  my  rage. 

1  Murd.  Thy  brother's  love,  our  duty,*  and  thy  faults. 
Provoke*  us  hither  now  to  slaughter  thee. 

Clar.  If  you  do  love  my  brother,  hate  not  me ; 

1  am  his  brother,  and  I  love  him  well. 
If  you  are  hir'd  for  meed,  go  back  attain, 
And  I  will  send  you  to  my  brother  Gloster, 
Who  shall  reward  you  better  for  my  life, 
Than  Edward  will  for  tidings  of  my  death. 

2  Murd,  You   are  deoeiv'd  :   your  brother  Gloster 
hates  you. 

Clar.  0  !  no ;  he  loves  me,  and  he  holds  me  dear. 
Go  you  to  him  from  me. 

Both  Murd.  Ay,  so  we  will. 

Clar.  Tell  him,  when  that  our  princely  father  York 
Bless'd  his  three  sons  with  his  victorious  arm. 
And  charg'd  us  from  his  soul  to  love  each  other,* 
He  little  thought  of  this  divided  friendship  : 
Bid  Gloster  think  on  this,  and  he  will  weep. 

1  Murd.  Ay,  mill-stones  ;  as  he  lesson'd  us  to  weep. 

Clar.  0  i  do  not  slander  him,  for  he  is  kind. 

1  Murd.   Right ;  as  snow  in  harvest. — Come,  you 
deceive  yourself; 
'T  is  he  that  sends  us  to  destroy  you  here. 

Clar.  It  cannot  be  ;  for  he  bewept  my  fortune, 
And  hugg'd  me  in  his  arms,  and  swore,  with  sobs, 
That  he  would  labour  my  delivery. 

1  Mwd.  Why,  so  he  doth,  when  he  delivers  yor 
From  this  earth's  thraldom  to  the  joys  of  heaven. 
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S  3Iurd.  Make  peace  with  God,  for  you  must  die, 
my  lord. 

Clar.  Have  yoa  that  holy  feeling  in  yotir  booIb, 
To  counsel  me  to  make  my  peace  with  God, 
And  are  you  yet  to  your  own  souls  so  hlind, 
That  you  will  war  with  God  by  murdering  me  ?— 
0  !  sirs,  consider,  they  that  set  you  on 
To  do  this  deed,  will  hate  you  for  the  deed. 

2  Murd.  What  shall  we  do? 

Clar.  Relent,  and  saye  your  souls. 

Which  of  you,  if  you  were  a  prince's  son. 
Being  pent  from  liberty,  as  I  am  now, 
If  two  such  murderers  as  yourselves  came  to  you, 
Would  not  entreat  for  life  ?     As  you  would  beg 
Were  you  in  my  distress,  so  pity  m^.* 

X  Murd.  Relent  ?  no :  't  is  cowardly,  and  womanish. 

Clar.  Not  to  relent,  is  beastly,  savage,  devilish. — * 
My  friend,  I  spy  some  pity  in  thy  looks ; 
0  !  if  thine  eye  be  not  a  flatterer, 
Gome  thou  on  my  side,  and  entreat  for  me. 
A  bc<iging  prince  what  beggar  pities  not  ? 

2  Murd,  Look  behind  you,  my  lord. 


1  Murd,  Take  that,  and  that :  if  all  this  will  noti 

[Stahk 
I  Ul  drown  you  in  the  malmsey-butt  within. 

.  [ExUvntkthiBoi 

2  Murd.  A  bloody  deed,  and  desperately  despatch' 
How  fain,  like  Pilate,  would  I  wash  ipy  hands 
Of  this  most  grievpus  guilty  murder  done.* 

Re-enter  Jirst  Murderer, 

1  Murd.  How  now  !  what  mean'st  thou,  that  A 

help'st  me  not  ?  * 
By  heaven,  the  duke  shall  know  how  slack  yoo  hi 
been. 

2  Murd.  I  would  he  knew,  that  I  had  saVd  I 

brother. 
Take  thou  the  fee,  and  tell  him  what  I  say. 
For  I  repent  me  that  the  duke  \b  slain.  [Et 

I  Murd.  So  do  not  I :  go,  coward,  as  thou  art^ 
Well.  I  '11  go  hide  the  body  in  some  hole, 
Till  that  the  duke  give  order  for  his  burial : 
And  when  1  have  my  meed,  I  will  away ; 
For  this  will  out,  and  then  I  must  not  stay.  *      [Ei 


ACT    II, 


SCENE  I. — London.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Efiter  King  Edward,  led  in  sick.  Queen  Elizabeth, 

Dorset,   Rivers,  Hastings,   Buckingham,    Gret, 

and  others, 

K,  Edw,  Why,  so : — ^now  have  I  done  a  good  day's 
work. — 
You  peers,  continue  this  united  league : 
I  every  day  expect  an  embassage 
From  my  Redeemer  to  redeem  me  hence ; 
And  more  at  peace'  my  soul  shall  part  to  heaven, 
Since  I  have  made  my  friends  at  peace  on  earth. 
Rivers,  and  Hastings,  take  each  other's  hand  ) 
Dissemble  not  your  hatred,  swear  your  love.  * 

i2ti;.  By  heaven,  my  soul  is  purg'd  from  grudging 
hate ; 
And  with  my  hand  I  seal  my  true  heart's  love. 

Hast.  So  thrive  Ij  as  I  truly  swear  the  like. 

K.  Edw.  Take  heed,  you  dally  not  before  your  king ; 
Lest  he,  that  is  the  supreme  king  of  kings, 
Confound  your  hidden  falsehood,  and  award 
Either  of  you  to  be  the  other's  end. 

Hast.  So  prosper  I,  as  I  swear  perfect  love. 

Riv.  And  I,  as  I  love  Hastings  with  my  heart. 

K.Edw.  Ma^dam,  yourself  are  not  exempt  from  this, — 
N<»r  you,  son  Dorset, — Buckingham,  nor  you  ;— 
You  have  been  factious  one  against  the  other. 
Wife,  love  lord  Hastings,  let  him  kiss  your  hand ; 
And  what  you  do,  do  it  unfeignedly. 

Q.  Eliz.  There,  Hastings : — ^I  will  never  more  re- 
member 
Our  former  hatred,  so  thrive  I,  and  mine.  ■ 

K,  Edw.  Dorset,  embrace  him ; — Hastings,  love  lord 
marquess. 

Dor.  This  interchange  of  love,  I  here  protest, 
Upon  my  part  shall  be  inviolable. 

Hast.  And  so  swear  L 

K.  Edw.  Now,  princely  Buckingham,  seal  thou  this 
league 
With  thy  embraoements  to  my  wife's  allies. 

>  Tia*  trorda  ^  wo  pity  me,"  are  not  in  f.  e.    Tbie  and  the  four  preriont  lines,  are  not  in  Vie  quart-e.     iThe  folio 
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And  make  me  happy  in  your  unity. 

Btuk.  Whenever  Buckingham  doth  turn  hii  bite 
Upon  your  grace,  [To  the  Queeti.]  but  with  all  datei 

love 
Doth  cherish.you,  and  yours,  God  punish  me 
With  hate  in  those  where  I  expect  most  love. 
When  I  have  most  need  to  employ  a  friend, 
And  most  assured  that  he  is  a  friend, 
Deep,  hollow,  treacherous,  and  full  of  guile, 
Be  he  unto  me.     This  do  I  beg  of  heaven. 
When  I  am  cold  in  love^  to  you,  or  yours. 

K.  Edw.  A  pleasing  cordial,  princely  Buckinghn 
Is  this  thy  vow  unto  my  sickly  heart. 
There  wanteth  now  our  brother  Gloster  here, 
To  make  the  blessed*  period  of  this  peace. 

Buck.  And,  in  good  time,  here  cornea  the  noble  dd 
Enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Good-morrow  to  my  sovereign  king,  and  qiw 
And,  princely  peers,  a  happy  tim«*  of  day ! 

K.  Edw.  Happy,  indeed,  as  we  have  spent  the  diT.< 
Gloster,  we  have  done  deeds  of  charity ; 
Made  peace  of  enmity,  fair  love  of  hate, 
Between  these  swelling  wrong-incensed  peers. 

Glo.  A  blessed  labour,  my  most  sovereign  kvd.- 
Among  this  princely  heap,  if  any  here, 
By  ialse  intelligence,  or  wrong  surmise, 
Hold  me  a  foe ; 

If  I  unwittingly,  or  in  my  rage. 
Have  aught  committed  that  is  hardly  borne 
To  any  in  this  presence,  I  desire 
To  reconcile  me  to  his  friendly  peace : 
'T  is  death  to  me,  to  be  at  enmity ; 
I  hate  it,  and  desire  all  good  men's  love.— 
First,  madam,  I  entreat  true  peace  of  you. 
Which  I  will  purchase  with  my  duteous  service: 
Of  you,  my  noble  cousin  Buckingham, 
If  ever  any  grudge  were  lodg'd  between  us ; 
Of  you,  and  you,  lord  Rivers,  and  of  Dorset, 
That  all  without  desert  have  frown'd  on  me ; 
Of  you,  lord  WoodvUle,  and  lord  Scales,  of  you; 
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Dukes,  earls,  lords,  gentlemen ;  indeed,  of  sll. 

I  do  not  know  that  Englishman  alive, 

With  whom  my  bouI  is  any  jot  at  odd^ 

More  than  the  infant  that  is  bom  to-mght. 

I  thank  my  God  for  my  humility.  [Aside} 

Q.  Eliz.  A  holy  day  shall  this  be  kept  hereafter  : — 
1  would  to  God,  all  strifes  were  well  oompoundcd.-— 
My  sovereign  lord,  J  do  beseech  your  highness 
To  take  our  brother  Clarence  to  your  grace. 

Glo.  Why,  madam,  have  I  offered  love  for  this. 
To  be  so  flouted  in  this  royal  presence  ? 
Who  knows  not,  that  the  gentle  duke  is  dead  ? 

[They  aU  start. 
You  do  him  injury  to  scorn  his  corse. 

K.  Eduj.  Who  knows  not,  he  is  dead !  who  knows 
he  is? 

Q.  Eliz.  All-seeing  heaven,  what  a  world  is  this  ! 

Buck.  Look  1  so  pale,  lord  Dorset,  as  the  rest  ? 

Dor,   Ay,  my  good  lord;  and  no  man  in  the  pre- 
sence, 
Bat  his 'red  colour  hath  forsook  his  cheeks. 

K.  Edw,  Is  Clarence  dead  ?  the  order  was  reversed. 

Olo.  But  he,  poor  man,*  by  your  first  order  died, 
And  that  a  winged  Mercury  did  bear  ; 
Scjme  tardy  cripple  bare  the  countermand. 
That  came  too  lag  to  see  him  buried. 
God  grant,  that  some,  less  noble,  and  leFs  loyal, 
Nearer  in  bloody  thoughts,  and  not  in  blood, 
Deserve  not  worse  than  wretched  Clarence  did, 
And  yet  go  current  from  suspicion. 
Enter  Stanley. 

Stan,  A  boon,  my  sovereign,  for  my  service  done  ! 

[Kneels.* 

K.  Edw.  I  pr'ythee,  peace :  my  soul  is  full  of  sorrow. 

Stan.  I  will  not  rise,  unless  your  highness  hear  me. 

K.  Edw.  Then  say  at   once,  what   is  it  thou  re- 
quest est. 

Stan.  The  forfeit,  sovereign,  of  my  servant's  life ; 
Who  slew  to-day  a  riotous  gentleman. 
Lately  attendant  on  the  duke  of  Norfolk. 

K.  Edw.  Have  I  a  tongue  to  doom  my  brother's  death, 
And  shall  that  tongue^  give  pardon  to  a  slave  ? 
My  brother  kill'd  no  man,  his  fault  was  thought, 
And  yet  his  punishment  was  bitter  death. 
Who  sued  to  me  for  him  ?  who,  in  my  wrath, 
KneelM  at  my  feet,  and  bade  me  be  advis'd  ? 
Who  spoke  of  brotherhood  ?  who  spoke  of  love  ? 
Who  told  roe,  how  the  poor  soul  did  forsake 
The  mighty  Warwick,  and  did  fight  for  me? 
Who  told  me,  in  the  field  at  Tewksbury, 
When  Oxford  had  me  down,  he  rescuM  me, 
And  said,  "  Dear  brother,  live,  ^d  be  a  king?" 
Who  told  me,  when  we  both  lay  m  the  field. 
Frozen  almost  to  death,  how  he  did  lap  me 
Even  in  his  garments;  and  did  give  himself. 
All  thin  and  naked,  to  the  numb-cold  night? 
All  this  from  my  remembrance  brutish  wrath 
Sinfully  pluck'd,  and  not  a  man  of  you 
Had  so  much  grace  to  put  it  in  my  mind. 
But  when  your  carters,  or  your  waiting- vassals, 
Have  done  a  drunken  slaughter,  and  dofac'd 
The  precious  image  of  our  dear  Redeemer, 
You  straight  are  on  your  knees  for  pardon,  pardon; 
And  I,  unjustly  too,  must  grant  it  you. 
But  for  my  brother  not  a  man  would  speak, 
Nor  I,  ungracious,  speak  unto  myself 
I  For  him,  poor  soul. — The  proudest  of  you  all 


Have  been  beholding  to  him  in  his  life. 

Yet  none  of  you  would  once  beg*  for  his  liM  -« 

0  God !  I  fear,  thy  justice  will  take  hold 

On  me,  and  you,  and  mine,  and  yours,  for  this.— 

Come,  Hastings,  prithee*  help  me  to  my  closet. 

Ah,  poor  Clarence ! 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen^  Hastings,  Rivers,  DoBMirr. 
and  Grey. 
Glo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  rashness. — Mark'd  you  not, 
How  that  the  guilty  kindred  of  the  queen 
Look'd  pale,  when  they  did  bear  of  Clarence'  death? 

0  !  they  did  urge  it  still  unto  the  king : 

God  will  revenge  it.     Come,  lords ;  will  you  go. 
To  comfort  Edward  with  our  company  ? 
Buck.  We  wait  up<m  your  grace.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  IL— London. 
Enter  the  Duchess  of  York,  tcith  a  Son  and  Daughter 
o/ Clarence. 
Son.  Good  grandam,  tell  us,  is  our  father  dead? 
Duch.  No,  boy. 

Daugh.  Why  do  you  weep  so^  ?  and  oft  beat  your 
breast : 
And  cry — "  0  Clarence,  my  unhappy  son !" 
Why  do  you  look  on  us,  and  shake  your  head, 
And  call  us— orphans,  wretches,  cast-aways. 
If  that  our  noble  father  were  alive  ? 

Duch.  My  pretty  cousins,  you  mistake  me  both*, 

1  do  lament  the  sickness  of  the  king. 

As  loath  to  lose  him,  not  your  father's  death. 
It  were  lost  sorrow  to  wail*  one  that 's  lost. 

Son.  Then  you  conclude,  my  grandam,  he  is  deftd. 
The  king  mine  uncle  is  to  blame  for  it : 
God  will  revenge  it ;  whom  I  will  importune 
With  earnest  prayers  all  to  that  efifect. 

Daugh.  And  so  will  I. 

Ducn.  Peace,  children,  peace!   the  king  doth  love 
you  well. 
Incapable  and  shallow  innocents, 
You  caimot  guess  who  caus'd  your  father's  death. 

Son.  Grandam.  we  can ;  for  my  good  imcle  Gloster 
Told  me,  the  king,  provok'd  to  it  by  the  queen, 
Devis'd  impeachments  to  imprison  him : 
And  when  my  uncle  told  me  so,  he  wept. 
And  pitied  me,  and  kindly  kiss'd  my  cheek ; 
Bade  me  rely  on  him,  as  on  my  father, 
And  he  would  love  me  dearly  as  a  child. 

Duch.  Ah !  that  deceit  should  steal  such  gentle  shape. 
And  with  a  virtuous  visor  hide  deep  vice  !*• 
He  is  my  son,  ay,  and  therein  my  shame, 
Yet  from  my  dugs  he  drew  not  this  deceit. 

Son.  Think  you,  my  uncle  did  dissemble,  grandam^ 

Duch.  Ay,  boy. 

Son.  I  cannot  think  it. — Hark !  what  noise  is  this ! 

Enter  Queen  Elizabeth,  distractedly;  Rivers  and 
Dorset,  following  her. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  !  who  shall  hinder  me  to  wail  and  weep, 
To  chide  my  fortune,  and  torment  myself? 
I  '11  join  with  black  despair  against  my  soul. 
And  to  myself  become  an  enemy. 

Duch.  What  means  this  scene  of  rude  impertinence? 

Q.  Eliz.  To  make  an  act  of  tragic  violence. 
Edward,  my  lord,  thy  son,  our  king,  is  dead  ! — 
Why  grow  the  branches,  when  the  root  is  gone?" 
Why  wither  not  the  leaves,  that  want  their  sap?'* 
If  you  will  live,  lament;  if  die,  be  brief; 
That  our  swift- winged  souls  may  catch  the  king's ; 


I  Not  la  f  6.     *  mm] :  in  qnsitoa.     *  Not  in  f.  e.     *  the  lame  :  in  qnartoi      *  plead  :  in  qnartoe.     *  This  word  is  not  in  f.  j.     ^  wrinf 
I  fmr  kaads    in  ansrtos.    *  mnoh  :  in  qaartos.    *  lost  labonr  to  weep  for :  in  quartos      **  guile  *  in  qnarton.     ^^  now  the  rooi  is  withered,    j 
a  qaartos      ^  the  sap  being  gone  :  in  quartos. 
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Or.  like  obedient  subjects,  follow  him 

To  his  new  kingdom  of  ne'er  changing  light*. 

Ihuh.  Ah  !  sc  much  interest  have  I  in  thy  sorrow, 
As  I  had  ti4le  in  thy  noble  husband. 
1 1  have  be  wept  a  worthy  husband^s  death, 
I  And  liv'd  with  looking  on  his  images ; 
iBut  now,  two  mirrors  of  his  princely  semblance 
[Are  crack'd  in  pieces  by  malignant  death, 
lAnd  I  for  comfort  have  but  one  false  glass, 
That  grieves  me  when  I  see  my  shame  in  him. 
Thou  art  a  widow ;  yet  thou  art  a  mother, 
And  hast  the  comfort  of  thy  children  left : 
But  death  hath  snatch'd  my  husband  from  mine  arms, 
And  pluck'd  two  crutches  from  my  feeble  hands, 
Clarence,  and  Edward.     0  !  what  cause  have  I, 
(Thine  being  but  a  moiety  of  my  moan) 
To  over-go  thy  woes,  and  drown  thy  cries  ? 

Son.  Ah,  aunt !  you  wept  not  for  our  father's  death ; 
How  can  we  aid  you  with  our  kindred  tears? 

Daugh.  Our  fatherless  distress  was  left  unmoan'd ; 
Your  widow-dolour  likewise  be  unwept. 

Q.  Eliz.  Give  me  no  help  in  lamentation; 
I  am  not  barren  to  bring  forth  complaints*. 
All  springs  reduce  their  currents  to  mine  eyes, 
That  I,  being  govern'd  by  the  wat'ry  moon, 
May  send  forth  plenteous  tears  to  drown  the  world ! 
Ah,  for  my  husband,  for  my  dear  lord,  Edward  ! 

Chil.  Ah,  for  our  father,  for  our  dear  lord  Clarence ! 

Duck.  Alas,  for  both  !  both  mine,  Edward  and  Cla- 
rence. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  stay  had  I,  but  Edward  ?  and  he 's  gone. 

Chil.  What  stay  had  we,  but  Clarence  ?  and  he  ^s  gone. 

Duch.  What  stays  had  I.  but  they  ?  and  they  are  gone. 

Q.  Eliz.  Was  never  widow  had  so  dear  a  loss. 

Chil.  Were  never  orphans  had  so  dear  a  Iofs. 

Duch.  Was  never  mother  had  so  dear  a  loss. 
Alas  !  I  am  the  mother  of  the.«e  griefs* : 
Their  woes  are  parcell'd,  mine  are  general. 
She  for  an  Edward  weeps,  and  so  do  I ; 
I  for  a  Clarence  weep,  so  doth  not  she : 
These  babes  for  Clarence  weep,  and  so  do  I : 
I  for  an  Edward  weep,  so  do  not  they : — ^ 
Alas  !  you  three  on  me.  threefold  distressed. 
Pour  all  your  tears,  I  am  your  sorrow's  nurse, 
And  I  will  pamper  it  with  lamentation. 

Dor.  Comfort,  dear  mother :  God  is  much  displeased, 
That  you  take  with  unthankfulners  his  doing. 
In  common  worldly  things,  H  is  callM  ungrateful, 
With  dull  unwillingness  to  repay  a  debt. 
Which  with  a  bounteous  hand  was  kindly  lent ; 
M  uch  more  to  be  thus  opposite  with  heaven,  * 
For  it  requires  the  royal  debt  it  lent  you. 

Riv.  Madam,  bethink  you.  like  a  careful  mother, 
Of  the  young  prince  your  son :  send  straight  for  him, 
Let  him  le  crown'd  ;  in  him  your  comfort  lives. 
Drown  desperate  sorrow  in  dead  Edward's  grave, 
And  plant  your  joys  in  living  Edward's  throne.* 

Enter  Gloster.  Buckixoham,  Stanley,  Hastings, 
Ratcliffe,  and  others. 

Glo.  Sister*,  have  coml'crt :  all  of  us  have  cause 
To  wail  the  dimming  of  our  shining  star; 
But  none  can  help  our  harms  by  wailing  them. — 
Madam,  my  mother,  I  do  cry  you  mercy; 
I  did  not  see  your  grace. — Humbly  on  my  knee 
I  crave  your  blessing.  [Kneels.'' 

Duch.  God  blew  thee :  and  put  meekness  in  thy  breast. 
Liove,  charity,  obedience,  and  truo  duty. 


Glo.  Amen ;  [u^A«2e.]  and  make  me  die  a  good  oil 
man ! — 
That  is  the  butt-end  of  at  mother's  hlewing, 
I  mar^'el.  that  her  grace  did  leave  it  out.  ! 

Buck.  You  cloudy  princes,  and  heart-8orro"wing  p©erl 
That  bear  this  heavy  mutual  load  of  moan,  j 

Now  cheer  each  other  in  each  other's  love : 
Though  we  have  spent  our  harvest  of  this  king, 
We  are  to  reap  the  harvest  of  his  son. 
The  broken  rancour  of  your  high-swoln  hates', 
But  lately  splinter'd,  knit,  and  join'd  together, 
Must  gently  be  preserv'd,  cherish'd,  and  kept : 
Me  secmeth  good,  that,  with  some  little  train. 
Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fet 
Hither  to  London,  to  be  crownM  our  king. 

Riv.  Why  with  some  little  train,  my  lord  of  Bade- 
ingham  ? 

Buck.  Marry,  my  lord,  lest,  by  a  multitude, 
The  new-heal'd  wound  of  malice  should  break  out ; 
Which  would  be  so  much  the  more  dangerou.*, 
By  how  much  the  estate  is  green,  and  yet  ungovcrn'd; 
Where  every  horse  bears  his  commanding  rein, 
And  may  direct  his  course  as  please  himself, 
As  well  the  fear  of  harm,  as  harm  apparent. 
In  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  prevented. 

Glo.  I  hope  the  king  made  peace  with  all  of  us: 
And  the  comj^act  is  firm  and  true  in  me. 

Riv.  And  fo  in  me ;  and  so,  I  think,  in  all : 
Yet,  since  it  is  but  green,  it  should  be  put 
To  no  apparent  likelihood  of  breach. 
Which,  haply,  by  much  company  might  be  urg'd : 
Therefore,  I  say  with  noble  Buckingham, 
That  it  is  meet  so  few  should  fetch  the  prince. 

Hnjst.  And  so  say  I.* 

Glo.  Then  be  it  so ;  and  go  we  to  determine 
Who  they  shall  be  that  straight  shall  post  to  Ludlow. 
Madam, — and  you  my  sister, — will  you  go 
To  give  your  censures  in  this  business  ? 

[Exeunt  all  but  Buckingham  and  Glostci 

Buck.  My  lord,  whoever  journeys  to  the  prince, 
For  God's  sake,  let  not  us  two  stay  at  home ; 
For  by  the  way  I  '11  sort**  occasion, 
As  index"  to  the  story  we  late  talk'd  of, 
To  part  the  queen's  proud  kindred  from  the  prince. 

Glo.  My  other  self,  my  counsel's  consistory,  ^ 

My  oracle,  my  prophet ! — My  dear  cousin, 
I,  as  a  child,  will  go  by  thy  direction. 
Towards  Ludlow  then,  for  we  '11  not  stay  behind. 

[Exfv^ 

SCENE  in.— The  Same.    A  Street. 

Enter  two  Citizens^  meeting.  , 

1  Cit.  Good  morrow,  neighbour:  whither  away  so  fast  ^ 

2  Cit.  I  promise  you,  I  scarcely  know  myself. 
Hear  you  the  news  abroad  ? 

1  Cit.  Yes ;  that  the  king  is  d^'sd 

2  Cit.  Ill  news,  by  'r  lady:  seldom  comes  the  bexie*" 
I  fear,  I  fear,  't  will  prove  a  giddy'*  world. 

Enter  another  Citizen. 

3  CU.  Neighbours,  God  speed ! 

1  CH.  Give  you  good  morrow,  r^r 
3  Cit.  Doth  the  news  hold  of  good  king  Edwa.nd*^ 

death  ? 

2  Cit.  Ay,  sir,  it  is  too  true  ;  God  help,  the  whil^  1 

3  Cit.  Then,  masters,  look  to  see  a  troublous  wor'-l 
1  CU.  No,  no ;  by  God's  good  grace,  his  son  shall  reit.T^ 
3  Cit.  Woe  to  that  land  (hat 's  govern'd  by  a  chil«^ 


j         1  night :  in  f.  «      *  lamenu  :  in  quartos.     *  moans  :  in  quarto*, 
I    are  only  in  the  folio.    •  .Madam  :  in  quartos.     '  Not  in  f.  «.     ■  heart*  :  in  quartos, 
the  folio     *<>  StUct.    ^^  Jntroductipn.    ^'  troublous  :  in  quarto. 


♦This  line  is  not  in  the  folio.    •  This  and  the  eleTen  prwe^fioir  li**^ 
*  This  and  the  seTenteen  preeeding  linas.  ar«  V7  * 
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2  Cii.  In  him  there  is  a  hope  of  gOTemment, 
^ith,'  in  his  nonage,  council  under  him; 
And,  in  his  full  and  ripenM  years,  himself. 
No  doubt^  shall  then,  and  till  then,  govern  well. 

1   Cit.  So  stood  the  state,  when  Henry  the  Sixth 
Was  crownM  in  Paris  but  at  nine  months  old. 

3  Cii.  Stood  the  state  so  ?  no,  no,  good  friends,  God 

"wot; 
For  then  this  land  was  famously  enriched 
With  politic  grave  counsel :  then  the  king 
Had  virtuous  uncles  to  protect  his  grace. 

1  Cii.  Why,  so  hath  this,  both  by  his  father  and 

mother. 
3  Cii.  Better  it  were  they  all  came  by  his  father, 
Or  by  hifl  father  there  were  none  at  all ; 
For  emulation,  who  shall  now  be  nearest, 
W^ill  tench  us  all  too  near,  if  God  prevent  not. 
O  !   full  of  danger  is  the  duke  of  Gioster ; 
And  the  queen's  sons,  and  brothers,  haught  and  proud : 
And  were  they  to  be  rul'd,  and  not  to  rule, 
This  f*ickly  land  might  solace  as  before. 

1  Cii.  Come,  come ;  we  fear  the  worst :  all  will  be 

well. 
3  Cii.   When  clouds  are  seen,  wise  men  put  on  their 

cloaks; 
When  great  leaves  fall,  then  winter  is  at  hand : 
When  the  sun  sets,  who  doth  not  look  for  night  ? 
Untimely  storms  make  men  expect  a  dearth. 
All  may  be  well ;  but,  if  God  sort  it  so, 
'T  in  more  than  we  deserve,  or  I  expect. 

2  Cii,  Truly,  the  hearts  of  men  are  full  of  fear : 
You  cannot  reason  almost  with  a  man 

That  looks  not  heavily,  and  full  of  dread. 

3  Cii.   Before  the  days  of  change,  still  is  it  so. 
By  a  divine  instinct  men^s  minds  mistrust 
Pursuing  danger;  as  by  proof  we  see 

The  -water  swell  before  a  boisterous  storm. 
But  leave  it  all  to  God.     Whither  away? 

2  Cii.    Marry,  we  were  sent  for  to  the  justices. 

3  Cii.  And  so  was  I :  I  41  bear  you  company. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — London.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
KfUer  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  young  Duke  of  York, 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Duchess  o/ York. 

jirch.  Last  night,  I  heard,  they  lay  at  Stony-S' rat- 
ford. 
And  •X  Northampton  they  do  rest  to-night: 
To-morrow,  or  next  day,  they  will  be  here. 

Zhsch.  I  long  wijh  all  my  heart  to  see  the  prince : 
1  bope^  he  is  much  grown  since  last  I  saw  him. 

Q.  JSliz.  But  I  hear,  no :  they  say,  my  son  of  York 
ilath  almost  overta'en  him  in  his  growth. 

York.  Ay,  mother,  but  I  would  not  have  it  so. 

Lhich.  Why.  my  young  cousin  ?  it  is  good  to  grow. 

York.  Grandam,  one  night,  as  we  did  sit  at  supper. 
My  uncle  Rivers  talkM  how  I  did  grow 
More  than  my  brother  j  **  Ay/*  quoth  my  uncle  Gioster, 
f  Small  herbs  have  grace,  great  weeds  do  grow  apace  '?J 
And  id  nee,  methinks.  I  would  not  grow  so  fast. 
Becaii<*e  sweet  flowers  are  slow,  and  weeds  make  haste. 

thsch.  'Go^  faith,  'good  faith,  the  saying  did  not 
nold 
In  him  that  did  object  the  same  to  thee : 
He  'vraa  the  wretched'st  thing  when  he  was  young. 


So  long  a  growing,  and  so  leisurely, 

That,  if  his  rule  were  true,  he  should  be  gracious. 

Arch.  A.nd  so,  no  doubt,  he  is,  my  gracious  madam. 

Dueh.  I  hope,  he  is ;  but  yet  let  mothers  doubt. 

York.  Now,  by  my  troth,  if  I  had  been  remember'd, 
I  could  have  given  my  uncle's  grace  a  flout, 
To  touch  his  growth  nearer  than  he  touch'd  mine. 

Duch.  How,  my  young  York?    I  pr'ythee,  let  me 
hear  it. 

York.  Marry,  they  say,  my  uncle  grew  so  fast, 
That  he  could  gnaw  a  crust  at  two  hours  old  : 
'T  was  full  two  years  ere  I  could  get  a  tooth. 
Grandam,  this  would  have  been  a  biting  jest. 

Duch.  I  pr'ythee,  pretty  York,  who  told  thee  this  ? 

York.  Grandam,  his  nurse. 

Duch.  His  nurse !  why,  she  was  dead  ere  thou  wast 
bom. 

York.  If 't  were  not  she,  I  cannot  tell  who  told  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  A  parlous  boy.  Go  to,  you  are  too  shrewd. 

Arch.  Good  madam,  be  not  angry  with  the  child. 

Q.  Eliz.  Pitchers  have  ears. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Arch.  Here  comes  a  messenger :  what  news  with  you? 

Mess.  Such  news,  my  lord,  as  grieves  me  to  report. 

Q.  Eliz.  How  doth  the  prince  ? 

Mess.  Well,  madam,  and  in  health. 

Duch.  What  is  thy  news  ? 

Mess.  Lord  Rivers  and  lord  Grey  are  sent  to  Pom- 
fret, 
And  with  them  sir  Thomas  Vaughan.  prisoners. 

Duch.  Who  hath  conunitted  them  ? 

Mess.  The  mighty  dukei| 

Gioster  and  Buckingham. 

Arch.  For  what  offence  ? 

Mess.  The  sum  of  all  I  can  I  have  disclos'd : 
Why,  or  for  what,  the  nobles  were  committed. 
Is  all  unknown  to  me,  my  gracious  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  me  !  I  see  the  ruin  of  my  house. 
The  tiger  now  Lath  seiz'd  the  gentle  hind ; 
Insulting  tyranny  begins  to  jet* 
Upon  the  innocent  and  awless'  throne : — 
Welcome,  destruction,  blood,  and  massacre  ! 
I  see,  as  in  a  map,  the  end  of  all. 

Duch.  Accursed  and  unquiet  wrangling  days. 
How  many  of  you  have  mine  eyes  beheld  ? 
My  husband  lost  his  life  to  get  the  crown ; 
Too  often  up  and  down  my  sons  were  tost, 
For  me  to  joy,  and  weep,  their  gain,  and  loss : 
And  being  seated,  and  domestic  broils 
Clean  over-blown,  themselves,  the  conquerors, 
Make  war  upon  themselves  :  brother  to  brother, 
Blood  to  blood,  self  against  self: — 0 !  preposterous 
And  frantic  outrage,  end  thy  damned  spleen; 
Or  let  me  die,  to  look  on  death  no  more. 

Q.  Eliz.  Come,  come,  my  boy ;  we  will  to  sane- 
tuary. — 
Madam,  farewell. 

Duch.  Stay,  T  will  go  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  You  have  no  cause. 

Arch.  My  gracious  lady,  go,     [To  the  Q^een, 

And  thither  bear  your  treafiare  and  your  goods. 
For  my  part,  I  '11  resign  unto  your  grace 
The  seal  I  keep :  and  so  betide  to  me, 
As  well  1  tender  you,  and  all  of  yours. 
Go;  I  '11  conduct  you  to  the  sanctuary.  \Exeu$U 


f  Tbat,  which  ;  in  f.  •      *  E$uroaek.     >  UwImi  :  in  qnartot. 
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SCENE  I.— London.    A  Street. 
The   Trumpets  sound.    Enter  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Glost£a,  Buckingham.  Cardinal  Bourchier,  and 

others. 

Buck.  Welcome,  sweet  prince,  to  London,  to  your 
chamber.' 

Glo,  Welcome,   dear  cousin,  my  thoughts'  soTe- 
reign: 
The  weary  way  hath  made  you  melancholy. 

Prince.  No,  uncle ;  but  our  crosses  on  the  way 
Have  made  it  tedious,  wearisome,  and  heavy : 
I  want  more  uncles  here  to  welcome  me. 

Glo.  Sweet  prince,  the  untainted  virtue  of  your  years 
Hath  not  yet  div'd  into  the  world's  deceit : 
No  more  can  you  distinguish  of  a  man, 
Than  of  his  outward  show ;  which,  God  he  knows, 
Seldom,  or  never,  jumpeth  Yriih  the  heart. 
Those  uncles,  which  you  want,  were  dangerous ; 
Your  grace  attended  to  their  sugar'd  words, 
But  look'd  not  on  the  poison  of  their  hearts : 
God  keep  you  from  them,  and  from  such  false  friends  ! 

Prince.  God  keep  me  from  false  friends !  but  they 
were  none. 

Glo.  My  lord,  the  mayor  of  London  cojnes  to  greet 
you. 
Enter  the  Lord  Mayor^  and  his  Train. 

May.  God  bless  your  grace  with  health  and  happy 
days! 

Prince.  I  thank  you,  good  my  lord ;  and  thank  you 
all. —  [Exeunt  Mayor,  ifc. 

I  thought  my  mother,  and  my  brother  York, 
Would  long  ere  this  have  met  us  on  the  way : 
Fie  !  what  a  slug  is  Hastings,  that  he  comes  not 
To  tell  us  whether  they  will  come  or  no. 
Ejiter  Hastings. 

Buck.  And  in  good  time  here  comes  the  sweating  ^ord. 

Prince.  Welcome,  my  lord.    What,  will  our  mother 
come? 

Hast.  On  what  occasion.  God  he  knows,  not  I, 
The  queen  your  mother,  and  your  brother  York, 
Have  taken  sanctuary :  the  tender  prince 
Would  fain  have  come  with  me  to  meet  your  grace, 
But  by  his  mother  was  perforce  withheld. 

Buck.  Fie  !  what  an  indirect  and  peevish  course 
Is  this  of  hers. — ^Lord  cardinal,  will  your  grace 
Persuade  the  queen  to  send  the  duke  of  York 
Unto  his  princely  brother  presently  ? 
If  she  deny,  lord  Hastings,  go  with  him. 
And  from  her  jealous  arms  pluck  him  perforce. 

Card.  My  lord  of  Buckingham,  if  my  weak  oratory 
Can  from  his  mother  win  the  duke  of  York, 
Anon  expect  him  here  ;  but  if  she  be  obdurate 
To  mild  entreaties,  God  in  heaven  forbid 
We  should  infringe  the  holy  privilege 
Of  blessed  sanctuary  !  not  for  all  this  land, 
Would  I  be  guilty  of  so  great  a  sin. 

Buck.  You  are  too  strict  and  abstinent*,  my  lord. 
Too  ceremonious,  and  traditional  : 
Weigh  it  but  with  the  goodness'  of  his*  age, 
You  break  not  sanctuary  in  seizing  him. 
The  benefit  thereof  is  always  granted 
To  those  whose  dealings  have  deserv'd  the  place. 
And  those  who  have  the  wit  to  claim  the  place  : 


This  prince  hath  neither  claimM  it,  nor  deserv'd  it ; 
Therefore,  in  mine  opinion,  cannot  have  it : 
Then,  taking  him  from  thenoe,  that  is  not  there, 
You  break  no  privilege  nor  charter  there. 
Oft  have  I  heard  of  sanctuary  men, 
But  sanctuary  children,  ne'er  till  now. 

Card.  My  lord,  you  shall  o'er-rule  my  mind  for  once^ 
Come  on^  lord  Hastings ;  will  you  go  with  me  ? 

Ha.ft.  I  go,  my  lord. 

Prince.  Good  lords,  make  all  the  speedy  ba^te  ji 
may. —  [Exeunt  Cardinal  and  HAsrixiS 

Say,  i^ncle  Gloster,  if  our  brother  come, 
Where  shall  we  sojourn  till  our  coronation  ? 

Glo.  Where  it  seems  best  unto  your  royal  self. 
If  I  may  counsel  you,  some  day,  or  two, 
Your  highness  shall  repose  you  at  the  Tower 
Then,  where  you  please,  and  shall  be  thought  most  i 
For  your  best  health  and  recreation. 

Prince.  I  do  not  like  the  Tower,  of  any  place. — 
Did  Julius  CaBsar  buil*that  place,  my  lord  ? 

Buck.  He  did,  my  gracious  lord,  begin  that  place, 
Which,  since,  succeeding  ages  have  re-edified. 

Prince.  Is  it  upon  record,  or  else  reported 
Successively  from  age  to  age,  he  built  it  ? 

Buck.  It  is  upon  record,  my  gracious  lord. 

Prince.  But  say,  my  lord,  it  were  not  registered, 
Methinks,  the  truth  should  live  from  age  to  age, 
As  't  were  retailed  to  all  posterity. 
Even  to  the  general  all-ending  day. 

Gh.  So  wise  so  young,  they  say,  do  ne'er  live  \an 

[Asid 

Prince.  What  say  you,  uncle  ? 

Glo.  I  say  without  characters  fame  lives  long. 
Thus,  like  the  formal  Vice,  Iniquity*,  [AsH 

I  moralize  two  meanings  in  one  word. 

Prince.  That  Julius  Caesar  was  a  famous  man : 
With  what  his  valour  did  enrich  his  wit, 
His  wit  set  down  to  make  his  valour  live: 
Death  makes  no  conquest  of  his  conqueror. 
For  now  he  lives  in  fame,  though  not  in  life. — 
I  '11  tell  you  what,  my  cousin  Buckingham. 

Luck.  What,  my  gracious  lord  ! 

Prince.  An  if  I  live  until  I  be  a  man, 
I  '11  win  our  ancient  right  in  France  again, 
Or  die  a  soldier,  as  I  liv'd  a  king. 

Glo.  Short  summers  lightly*  hate  a  forward  fpna 

[Asii 
Enter  York,  Hastings,  and  the  CardtnaL 

Buck.  Now,  in  good  time  here  comes  the  duke  > 
York. 

Prince.    Richard   of  York!    how  fares    our   not 
brother? 

York.  Well,  my  dread^  lord  ;  so  must  I  rail  you  m 

Prince.  Ay,  brother ;  to  our  grief,  as  it  is  yours. 
Too  late  he  died  that  might  have  kept  that  title, 
Which  by  his  death  hath  lost  much  majesty. 

Glo.  How  fares  our  cousin,  noble  lord  of  York  ? 

York.  I  thank  you.  gentle  uncle.     O  !  my  lord. 
You  said,  that  idle  weeds  are  fast  in  growth  : 
The  prince  my  brother  hath  outgrown  me  far. 

Gh.  He  hath,  my  lord  ! 

York.  And  therefore  is  he  idV^ 

Glo.  0  !  my  fair  cousin,  I  must  not  say  «o. 

York.  Then  he  is  more  beholding  to  you,  than  I. 


L, 


»  Camera  Regis,  a  title  of  London.     »  in  f.  e. :  Mnselaw-oUtinat*.      »  grtMiiM* :  in  f.  •.     *  thii :  in  f.  •.     •  A  ehnncMr  ia  m. 
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Glo.  He  may  oommand  me  as  my  sorereigB, 
Bat  yoQ  have  power  o'er  me  aa  a  kinsman. 

York.  I  pray  you,  uncle,  give  me  this  dagger. 

Glo.  My  dagger,  little  consin  ?  with  ail  my  heart. 

Prince.  A  beggar,  brother? 

York.  Of  my  kind  ancle,  that  T  know  will  give ; 
And.  being  but  a  toy,  which  is  no  grief  to  give. 

Oh.  A  greater  gift  than  that  I  '11  give  my  cousin. 

York.  A  greater  giA  !    0  !  that 's  the  sword  to  it. 

Glo.  Ay,  gentle  cousin,  were  it  light  enough. 

York.  O !  then,  I  see,  you  '11  part  but  with  light  gifts : 
Id  weightier  things  you  '11  say  a  beggar,  nay. 

Glo.  It  is  too  weighty  for  your  grace  to  wear. 

York.  I  weigh  it  lightly,  were  it  heavier. 

Gh.  What!  would  you  have  my  weapon,  little  lord  ? 

York.  { would,  that  I  might  thank  you  as  you  call  me. 

Gh.  How? 

York.  LiUle. 

Frmce.    My  lord  of  York  will  still  be  cross  in 
talk.— 
Uncle,  your  grace  knows  how  to  bear  with  him. 

York.  You  mean,  to  bear  me,  not  to  bear  with  me. — 
.  UDele,  my  brother  mocks,  both  you  and  me : 
Becaose  that  I  am  little,  like  an  ape, 
He  thinks  that  you  should  bear  me  on  your  shoulders. 

Buck.  With  what  a  sharply  pointed*  wit  he  reasons : 
To  mitigate  the  scorn  he  gives  his  uncle, 
He  prettily  and  aptly  taunts  himself. 
So  cnnning,  and  so  young,  is  wonderful. 

Glo.  My  lord,  will 't  please  your  grace  to  pass  along  ? 
Mrseif.  and  my  good  cousin  Buckingham, 
Will  to  your  mother,  to  entreat  of  her 
To  meet  you  at  the  Tower,  and  welcome  you. 

York.  What?  will  you  go  unto  the  Tower,  my  lord  ? 

Prince.  My  lord  protector  needs  will  have  it  so. 

York.  I  shall  not  sleep  in  quiet  at  the  Tower. 

Glo.  Why,  what  should  you  fear  ? 

York.  Marry,  my  uncle  Clarence'  angry  ghost : 
My  grandam  told  me  he  was  murder'd  there. 

Prince.' I  fear  no  uncles  deadf 

Glo.  Nor  none  that  live,  I  hope. 

Prince.  An  if  they  live,  I  hope,  I  need  not  fear. 
Bnt  oorae,  my  lord,  and,  with  a  heavy  heart, 
Thinking  on  them,  go  I  unto  the  Tower. 

[A  sennet.     Exeunt  Prince^  York,  Hastings, 
Cardinal^  and  Attendants. 

Buck.  Think  you,  my  lord,  this  little  prating  York 
Was  not  incensed  by  his  subtle  mother 
To  taunt  and  scorn  you  thus  opprobriously  ? 

Gh.  No  doubt,  no  doubt.    0 !  't  is  a  perilous  boy ; 
Bold,  quick,  ingenious,  forward,  capable  : 
He.*9  all  the  mother's  from  the  top  to  toe. 

Buck.  Well,  let  them  rest. — Come  hither,  Cateeby. 
Tbon  art  sworn  as  deeply  to  effect  what  we  intend. 
A»  closely  to  conceal  what  we  impart. 
Thou  know'st  our  reasons  urg'd  upon  the  way  : — 
What  think'st  thou  ?  is  it  not  an  easy  matter 
To  make  William  lord  Hastings  of  our  mind, 
For  the  instalment  of  this  noble  duke 
la  the  seat  royal  of  this  famous  isle  ?  | 

Cate.  He  for  his  father's  sake  so  loves  the  prince, 
That  he  will  not  be  won  to  aught  against  him. 

Buck.  What  think'st  thou  then  of  Stanley?  will 
not  he  ?  j 

I     Cate.  He  will  do  all  in  all  as  Hastings  doth. 

Buck.  Well,  then,  no  more  but   this.    Go,  gentle 
I  Catesby,  i 

'  ind,  as  it  were  far  oif,  sound  thou  lord  Hastings, 


How  he  doth  stand  affected  to  our  purpose ; 
And  summon  him  to-morrow  to  the  Tower, 
To  sit  about  the  coronation.' 
If  thou  dost  find  him  tractable  to  us. 
Encourage  him,  and  tell  him  all  our  reasons : 
If  he  be  leaden,  icy,  cold,  unwillins, 
Be  thou  so  too,  and  so  break  off  the  talk. 
And  give  us  notice  of  his  inclination ; 
For  we  to-morrow  hold  divided'  councils, 
Wherein  thyself  shalt  highly  be  employ'd. 

Glo.  Commend  me  to    lord  William:    tell  him, 
Catesby, 
His  ancient  knot  of  dangerous  adversaries 
To-morrow  are  let  blood  at  Pomfret-castle ; 
And  bid  my  lord,  for  joy  of  this  good  news, 
Give  mistress  Shore  one  gentle  kiss  the  more. 

Buck.  Good  Catesby,  go :  effect  this  business  soundly. 

Cate.  My  good  lords  both,  with  all  the  heed  I  can. 

Glo.  Shall  we  hear  from  you,  Catesby,  ere  we  sleep  ' 

Cate.  You  shall,  my  lord. 

Glo.  At  Crosby-place,  there  shall  you  fii\d  us  both. 

[Exit  Catxsbt. 

Buck.  Now,  my  lord,  what  shall  we  do,  if  we  per- 
ceive 
Lord  Hastings  will  not  yield  to  our  complots  ? 

Glo.  Chop  off  his  head,  man  ;^-6omewhat  we  will 
do: — 
And,  look,  when  I  am  king,  claim  thou  of  me 
The  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  all  the  moveables 
Whereof  the  king,  my  brother,  was  possess'd. 

Buck.  I  '11  claim  that  promise  at  your  grace's  hand. 

Glo.  And  look  to  have  it  yielded  with  all  kinduess.* 
Come,  let  \fB  sup  betimes,  that  afterwards 
We  may  digest  our  complots  in  some  form.     [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Before  Lord  Hastings'  House. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  lord  !  my  lord ! —  [Knocking  at  the  door» 

Hast.  [H^tfAin.]— Who  knocks? 

Mess.  One  from  the  lord  Stanley. 

Hast.  \WUhin.]  What  is 't  o'clock  ? 

Mess.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 
Enter  Hastings. 

Hast.  Cannot  lord  Stanley  sleep  these  tedious  nights  ? 

Mess.  So  it  appears*  by  that  I  have  to  say. 
First,  he  commends  him  to  your  noble  self. 

Hast.  What  then? 

Mess,  Then  certifies  your  lordship,  that  tliis  night 
He  dreamt  the  boar  had  rased  off  his  helm : 
Besides,  he  says,  there  are  two  councils  kept; 
And  that  may  be  determin'd  at  the  one. 
Which  may  make  you  and  him  to  rue  at  th'  other. 
Therefore,  he  sends  to  know  your  lordship's  pleasure,^ 
If  you  will  presently  take  horse  with  him. 
And  with  all  speed  post  with  him  toward  the  north, 
To  shun  the  danger  that  his  soul  divines. 

Ha,^t.  Go,  fellow,  go ;  return  unto  thy  lord. 
Bid  him  not  fear  the  separated  council : 
His  honour  and  myself  are  at  the  one, 
And  at  the  other  is  my  good  friend  Catesby; 
Where  nothing  can  proceed  that  toucheth  us, 
Whereof  I  shall  not  have  intelligence. 
Tell  him.  his  fears  are  shallow,  without  instance : 
And  for  his  dreams — I  wonder  he 's  so  simple* 
To  trfist  the  mockery  of  unquiet  slumbers. 
To  fiy  the  boar,  before  the  boar  pursues^ 
Were  to  incense  the  boar  to  follow  us. 
And  make  pursuit,  where  he  did  mean  no  chase. 

•  «aarp  pwridad  :  ia  f.  e.    '  This  and  the  praTiona  line,  are  not  in  th«  quartos.    *  Privat*.    *  villingnMi :  in  quartan.    *  So  tt  aha%'4 
m  :  in.  quartos.    *  it  nd  :  jn  qnarto. 
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60;  bid  thy  master  rise  and  oome  to  ine  ; 
And  we  will  both  together  to  the  Tower, 
Where,  he  shall  see,  the  boar  will  use  ns  fc-ndly. 

Mess,  I  '11  go,  my  lord,  and'  tell  him  what  you  say. 

[Exit, 
Enter  Catksbt. 

Cats.  Many  good  morrows  to  my  noble  lord ! 

Hast.  Good  morrow,  Gatesby :  you  are  early  stirring. 
What  news,  what  news,  in  this  our  tottering  state  ? 

Cote.  It  is  a  reeling  world,  indeed,  my  lord; 
And,  I  believe,  will  never  stand  upright, 
Till  Richard  wear  the  garland  of  the  realm. 

Hast.  How?  wear  the  garland  !  dost  thou  mean  the 
crown? 

Cate.  Ay.  my  good  lord. 

H€Lst.  I  '11  have  this  crown  of  mine  cut  from  my 
shoulders. 
Before  I  '11  see  the  crown  so  foul  misplac'd. 
But  canst  thou  guess  that  he  doth  aim  at  it  ? 

Cate.  Ay,  on  my  life* ;  and  hopes  to  find  you  forward 
Upon  his  party  for  the  gain  thereof : 
And  thereupon  he  sends  you  this  good  news, — 
That  this  same  very  day  your  enemies, 
The  kindred  of  the  queen,  must  die  at  Pomfret. 

Hast.  Indeed,  I  am  no  mourner  for  that  news, 
Because  they  have  been  still  my  adversaries  :* 
But,  that  I  '11  give  my  voice  on  Richard's  side, 
To  bar  my  master's  heirs  in  true  descent, 
God  knows,  I  will  not  do  it,  to  the  death. 

Cate.  God  keep  your  lordship  in  that  gracious  mind. 

Hast.  But  I  shall  laugh  at  this  a  twelve-month  hence, 
That  they  which  brought  me  in  my  master's  hate^ 
1  live  to  look  upon  their  tragedy. 
Well,  Gatesby,  ere  a  fortnight  make  me  older, 
I  '11  send  some  packing  that  yet  think  not  on 't. 

Cate.  'T  is  a  vile  thing  to  die,  my  gracious  lord, 
When  men  are  unprepar'd,  and  look  not  for  it. 

Hast.  0  monstrous,  monstrous  !  and  so  falls  it  out 
With  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey;  and  so  'twill  do 
With  some  men  else,  who  think  themselves  as  safe 
As  thou,  and  I ;  who,  as  thou  know'st,  are  dear 
To  princely  Richard,  and  to  Buckingham. 

Cate.  The  princes  both  make  high  account  of  you ; 
For  they  account  his  head  upon  the  bridge.        [Aside. 

Hast.  I  know  they  do,  and  I  have  well  deserv'd  it. 
ErUer  Stanley. 
Gome  on,  come  on  ;*  where  is  your  boar-spear,  man  ? 
Fear  you  the  boar,  and  go  so  unprovided  ? 

Stan.   My    lord,    good    morrow :  —  good    morrow, 
Gatesby.— 
You  may  jest  on,  but,  by  the  holy  rood, 
I  do  not  like  these  several  councils,  I. 

Hast.  My  lord,  I  hold  my  life  as  dear  as  yours  j* 
And  never,  in  my  days,  I  do  protest. 
Was  it  so  precious  to  me  as*  't  is  now. 
Think  you,  but  that  I  know  our  state  secure, 
I  would  be  so  triumphant  as  I  am  ? 

Stan,  The  lords  at  Pomfret,  when  they  rode  from 
London, 
Were  jocund,  and  suppos'd  their  states  were  sure, 
And  they,  indeed,  had  no  cause  to  mistrust; 
But  yet,  you  see,  how  soon  the  day  o'er-cast. 
This  sudden  stab  of  rancour  I  misdoubt : 
Pray  God,  I  say,  I  prove  a  needless  coward  ! 
What,  shall  we  toward  the  Tower?  the  day  is  spent. 

Hast.  Gom^,  come,  have  with  you. — Wot  you  what, 
my  lord? 


To-day,  the  lords  you  talk  of  are  beheaded. 

Stan.  They  for  their  truth  might  better  wear  theii, 
heads, 
Than  some  that  have  aocus'd  them  wear  their  hats. 
But  come,  my  lord,  let 's  away. 

Enter  a  Pursuivant. 

Hast.  Go  on  before ;  I  '11  talk  with  this  good  fellov. 

[Exeunt  Stanley  and  Catcsbt 

How  now,  sirrah !  how  goes  the  world  with  ihee?      I 

Purs.  The  better,  that  your  lordship  please  to  ut ' 

Hast.  I  tell  thee,  man,  't  is  better  wiUi  me  nov, 
Than  when  thou  met'st  me  last,  where  now  we  meet. 
Then,  was  I  going  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
By  the  suggestion  of  the  queen's  allies ; 
But  now,  1  tell  thee,  (keep  it  to  thyself)  , 

This  day  those  enemies  are  put  to  death,  j 

And  I  in  better  state  than  ere  I  was. 

Purs,  God  hold  it  to  your  honour's  good  oontent. 

Hast,  Gramercy,  fellow.    There,  drink  that  for  m^. 

[Throiting  kis  Pvr^r 

Purs.  I  thank  your  honour.  [Exit  Fursvitwi 

Enter  a  Priest.  j 

Pr,  Well  met,  my  lord ;  I  am  glad  toseeyonrhonndi. 

Hast.  I  thank  thee,  good  sir  John,  with  all  myhein 
I  'm  in  your  debt  for  your  last  exercise ; 
Gome  the  next  Sabbath,  and  I  will  oontent  yon. 

Pr,  I  'U  wait  upon  your  lordship. 
Enter  Buckingham. 

Buck.  What,  talking  with  a  priest,  lord  chamberlain 'i 
Your  friends  at  Pomfret,  they  do  need  the  priest :  ' 
Your  honour  hath  no  shriving  work  in  hand. 

Hast.  'Good  faith,  and  when  I  met  this  holy  msa. 
The  men  you  talk  of  came  into  my  mind. 
What,  go  you  toward  the  Tower  ? 

Buck.  I  do,  my  lord ;  but  long  I  cannot  stay  thra-j 
I  shall  return  before  your  lordship  thenoe.  | 

Hast.  Nay,  like  enough,  for  I  stay  dinner  there. 

Buck.  And  supper  too,  although  thou  know'st  it  iy« 

Gome,  will  you  go  ? 
Hkst.  1  '11  wait  upon  your  lordship.    {Exewd. 

SGENE  III.— Pomfret.     Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Ratcliff,  with  a  Guard,  conducting  Eiters. 

Grxy,  and  Vauohan,  to  execution. 
Riv.  Sir  Richard  Ratcliff,  let  me  tell  thee  this  :- 
To-day  shalt  thou  behold  a  subject  die 
For  truth,  for  duty,  and  for  loyalty. 

Grey.  God  bless  the  prince  from  all  the  pack  of  yoa! 
A  knot  you  are  of  damned  blood-suckers. 

Vaugh.  You  live,  that  shall  cry  wo©  for  this  here 

afler. 
Rat.  Despatch !  the  limit  of  your  lives  is  out.' 
Riv.  0  Pomfret,  Pomfret !  0,  thou  bloody  prison, 
Fatal  and  ominous  to  noble  peers  ! 
Within  the  guilty  closure  of  thy  walls, 
Richard  the  Second  here  was  hack'd  to  death . 
And,  for  more  slander  to  thy  dismal  seat*. 
We  give  to  thee  our  guiltless  blood  to  drink. 

Grey.  Now  Margaret's  curse   is  fallen  upon  oa 
heads, 
When  she  exdaim'd  on  Hastings,  you,  and  me*, 
For  standing  by  when  Richard  stabb'd  her  fon. 
Riv.  Then  curs'd  she  Richard,  then  cnn'd  she  Bod 
ingham, 
Then  curs'd  she  Hastings.— O,  remember,  God, 
To  hear  her  prayer  for  them,  as  now  for  us ! 


*  My  gneiom  lord,  THl :  In  quarto*.    »  Upon  my  life,  my  lord  :  in  qnartos.    •  mine  onemiet :  in  quarto*.    ♦  Wbat,  my  lorf ;  I»  q««« 
•  Ton  do  yonn :  in  qnutoii.    •  mon  preeion*  to  m«  than  :  in  qnarto*.    *  Tlii*  nnd  tho  prtvioui  lino,  are  not  in  tho  qnaitv.    •  oonl :  w  qoMi 
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And  for  my  sister,  and  her  pnnccly  sons, 
fie  saiUfied,  dear  God.  with  our  true  blood, 
Wjich.  as  thou  know'st,  unjustly  must  be  spilt. 

Rat.  Make  haste,  the  hour  of  death  is  expiate*. 

Riv.  Come,   Grey, — oome,  Vaughanj — ^let  us  here 
embrace: 
Farewell,  until  we  meet  again  in  heaven.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV. — ^London.     A  Room  in  the  Tower. 
BiTKisr.HAM,  Stanley,  Hastings,  the  Bishop  o/Ely, 

C\TESBY,  LovEL,  QTid  Others,  sitting  at  a  Table: 

ulcers  of  the  Council  attending, 

JLi^t,  Now,  noble  peers,  the  cause  why  we  are  met 
b :  •  determine  of  the  coronation : 
[b  God's  name,  ppeak,  when  is  this  royal  day  ? 

Buck.  Are  all  things  ready  for  the  royal  time  ? 

&(m.  They  are ;  and  want  but  nomination. 

£/y.  To-morrow,  then.  I  judge*  a  happy  day. 

Buck.  Who  knows  the  lord  protector^s  mind  herein  ? 
SHio  is  most  inward'  with  the  noble  duke  ? 

Ely.  Your  grace,  we  think,  should  soonest  know  his 
mind. 

Back.  We  know  each  other's  faces ;  for  our  hearts, 
le  knows  no  more  of  mine,  than  I  of  yours ; 
ior  1  of  his,  my  lord,  than  you  of  mine. 
'joui  Hastings,  you  and  he  are  near  in  lore. 

H'jM.  I  thank  his  grace,  I  know  he  loves  me  well ; 
^nt  for  his  purpose  in  the  coronation, 
Live  not  sounded  him,  nor  he  delivered 
lis  sracious  pleasure  any  way  therein : 
)nr  you.  my  honourable*  lords,  may  name  the  time ; 
b.i  in  the  duke's  behalf  J  '11  give  my  voice, 
Vhichj  I  presume,  he'll  take  in  gentle  part. 
Enter  Gloster. 

Ely.  In  happy  time  here  comes  the  duke  himself. 

Gfo.  My  noble  lords  and  cousins,  all,  good  morrow. 
bare  been  long  a  sleeper ;  but,  1  trust, 
3r  absence  doth  neglect  no  great  design, 
Vliich  by  my  presence  might  have  been  concluded. 

Bfick.  Had  you  not  come  upon  your  cue,  my  lord, 
VlUiam  lord  Hastings  had  pronouncM  your  part, 
mean^  your  voice,  for  crowning  of  the  king. 

Glo.  Than  my  lord  Hastings,  no  man  might  be 
bolder : 
lis  lordship  knows  me  well,  and  loves  me  well. 
1 7  lord  of  Ely,  when  I  was  last  in  Holborn, 
»aw  ?ood  strawberries  in  your  garden  there ; 
do  beseech  you.  send  for  some  of  them. 

Ely.  Marry,  and  will,  my  lord,  with  all  my  heart. 

[Exit  Ely. 

Glo.  Coocin  of  Buckingham,  a  word  with  you. 

[Taking  him  aside. 
ate^by  hath  sounded  Hastings  in  our  business, 
.lul  finds  the  testy  gentleman  so  hot, 
'bit  he  will  lose  his  head,  ere  give  consent, 
[;»  maker's  child,  as  worshipfully  he  terms  it, 
ball  lose  the  royalty  of  England's  throne. 

Buck,  Withdraw  yourself  awhile :  1 11  go  with  you. 
[Exeunt  Gloster  on/f  Buckingham. 

Stan.  We  have  not  yet  set  down  this  day  of  triumph, 
o-morrow,  in  my  judgment,  is  too  sadden ; 
or  I  myself  am  not  so  weH  provided, 
s  else  I  -would  be,  were  the  day  prolong'd. 

Re-enter  Bishop  of  Ely. 
Ely.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  duke  of  Gloster  ? 
have  sent  for  these  strawberries. 
Hast.  His  grace  looks  cheerfully  and  smooth  this 
morning : 


There  's  some  conceit  or  other  likes  him  well. 
When  that  he  bids  good  morrow  with  such  spirit. 
I  think,  there  's  never  a  man  in  Christendom 
Can  lesser  hide  his  love,  or  hate,  than  he ; 
For  by  his  face  straight  shall  you  know  his  heart. 

Stan.  What  of  his  heart  perceive  you  in  his  face, 
By  any  livelihood*  he  show'd  to-day  ? 

Hast.  Marry,  that  with  no  man  here  he  is  offended^ 
For,  were  he,  he  had  shown  it  in  his  looks. 
Re-entet  Gloster  and  Buckingham. 

Glo.  I  pray  you  all,  tell  me  what  they  deserve, 
That  do  conspire  my  death  with  devilish  plots 
Of  damned  witchcraft  ?  and  that  have  prevail'd 
Upon  my  body  with  their  hellish  charms  ? 

Hast,  The  tender  love  I  bear  your  grace,  my  lord. 
Makes  me  most  forward  in  this  princely  presence 
To  doom  th'  offenders  :  whosoe'er  they  be, 
I  say,  my  lord,  they  have  deserved  death. 

Glo.  Then,  be  your  eyes  the  witness  of  their  evil.— 
Look  how  I  am  bewitch'd  ;  behold  mine  arm 
Is  like  a  blasted  sapling  wither'd  up : 
And  this  is  Edward's  wife,  that  monstrous  witch, 
Consorted  with  that  harlot,  strumpet  Shore, 
That  by  their  witchcraft  thus  have  marked  me. 

Hast.  If  they  have  done  this  deed,  my  noble  lord,— 

Glo.  If !  thou  protector  of  this  damned  strumpet, 
Talk'st  thou  to  me  of  ifs  ?— Thou  art  a  traitor  . — 
Off  with  his  head  ! — now.  by  Saint  Paul  I  swear, 
I  will  not  dine  until  I  see  the  same.--* 
Level,  and  Ratcliff,  look  that  it  be  done : 
The  rest,  that  love  me,  rise,  and  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Council,  with  Gloster  and  Buckinohasi. 

Hast.  Woe,  woe,  for  England  !  not  a  whit  for  me; 
For  I,  too  fond,  might  have  prevented  this. 
Stanley  did  dream  the  boar  did  rase  his  helm ; 
And  I  did  scorn  it,  and  disdained  to  fly. 
Three  times  to-day  my  foot-cloth  horse  did  stumble. 
And  started  when  he  look'd  upon  the  Tower, 
As  loath  to  bear  me  to  the  slaughter-house. 

0  !  now  I  need  the  priest  that  spake  to  me : 
F  now  repent  I  told  the  pursuivant, 

As  too  triumphing,  how  mine  enemies. 
To-day  at  Pomfret  bloodily  were  butcheHd, 
And  I  myself  secure  in  grace  and  favour. 
0,  Margaret.  Margaret !  now  thy  heavy  curse 
Is  lighted  on  poor  Hastings'  wretched  head. 

Rat.  Come,  come ;  despatch,  tlie  duke  would  be  al 
dinner : 
Make  a  short  shrift ;  he  longs  to  see  your  head. 

Hast.  0,  momentary  grace  of  mortal  men. 
Which  we  more  hunt  for  than  the  grace  of  God ! 
Who  builds  his  hope  in  air  of  your  good  looks, 
Lives  like  a  drunken  sailor  on  a  m.ast ; 
Ready  with  every  nod  to  tumble  down 
Into  the  fatal  bowels  of  the  deep. 

Lov.  Coifte,  come,  despatch :  't  is  bootless  to  exclaim. 

Ha.^.  0,  bloody  Richard  ! — ^miserable  England  ! 

1  prophesy  the  fearful I'st  time  to  thee, 
That  ever  wretched  age  hath  look'd  upon.* 
Come,  lead  me  to  the  block ;  bear  him  my  head  : 
They  smile  at  me,  who  shortly  shall  be  dead.  [EUeuni* 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    The  Tbwer  Willi. 
Enter  Gloster  and  Buckingham,  in  rusty'*  armoutf 

marvellous  ill-favoured^  and  in  haste.* 
Glo.  Come,  cousin,  canst  thou  quake,  and  ohaagf 
thy  colour. 
Murder  thy  breath  in  middle  of  a  word, 
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And  then  again  begin,  and  stop  again, 

As  if  thou  wert  distraught,  and  mod  with  terror  ? 

Buck.  Tut  !^  I  can  counterfeit  the  deep  tragedian ; 
Speak  and  look  back,  and  pry  on  eve'fy  side, 
Tremble  and  start  at  wagging  of  a  straw,* 
Intending'  deep  suspicion :  ghastly  looks 
Are  at  my  service,  like  enforced  smiles ; 
And  both  are  ready  in  their  offices, 
At  any  time  to  grace  my  stratagems. . 
But  what,  is  Catesby  gone  ? 

Glo.  He  is ;  and,  see,  he  brings  the  raayoi  along. 
Enter  the  Lard  Mayor  and  Catesbt. 

Buck.  Lord  Mayor, — 

Glo.  Look  to  the  drawbridge  there  ! 

Buck.  Hark  !  a  drum. 

Glo.  Catesby.  o'erlook  the  walls. 

Buck.  Lord  Mayor,  the  reason  we  have  sent, — 

Glo.  Look  back,  defend  thee  :  here  are  enemies. 

Buck.  God  and  our  innocency  defend  and  guard  us  ! 

Enter  Lovel  and  Ratcliff,  unth  Hastings'  Head,  on  a 

Spear. 

Gh.  Be  patient,  they  are  friends  j  Ratcliff,  and  Lorel. 

Lov.  Here  is  the  head  of  that  ignoble  traitor, 
The  dangerous  and  unsuspected  Hastings. 

Glo.  So  dear  I  lor'd  the  man,  that  I  must  weep. 
I  took  him  for  the  plainest  harmless  creature, 
That  breath'd  upon  the  earth  a  Christian ; 
Made  him  my  book,  wherein  my  soul  recorded 
The  history  of  all  her  secret  thoughts : 
So  smooth  he  daubM  his  vice  with  show  of  virtue, 
That,  his  apparent  open  guilt  omitted, 
I  mean  his  conversation  with  Shore's  wife. 
He  liv'd  from  all  attainder  of  suspects. 

Buck.  Well,  well,  he  was  the  covert'st  shelter^ 
traitor 
That  ever  liv'd. — 

Would  you  imagine,  or  almost  believe, 
Were  H  not  that  by  great  preservation 
We  live  to  tell  it,  that  the  subtle  traitor 
This  day  had  plotted,  in  the  council  house. 
To  murder  me,  and  my  good  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

May.  Had  he  done  so  ? 

Glo.  What !  think  you  we  are  Turks,  or  infidels  ? 
Or  that  we  would,  against  the  form  of  law, 
Proceed  thus  rashly  in  the  villain's  death, 
But  that  the  extreme  peril  of  the  case, 
The  peace  of  England,  and  our  persons'  safety, 
Enforc'd  us  to  this  execution  ? 

May.  Now.  fair  befal  you !  he  deserved  his  death ; 
And  your  good  graces  both  have  well  proceeded, 
To  warn  false  traitors  from  the  like  attempts. 

Buck.  I  never  look'd  for  better  at  his  hands. 
After  he  once  fell  in  with  mistress  Shore ; 
Yet  had  we  not  determin'd  he  should  die. 
Until  your  lordship  came  to  see  his  end*. 
Which  now  the  loving  haste  of  these  our  friends, 
Something  against  our  meanings,  hath  prevented : 
Because,  my  lord,  I  n^ould  have  had  you  hear 
The  traitor  speak,  and  timorously  confess 
The  manner  and  the  purpose  of  his  treasons ; 
That  yon  might  well  have  signified  the  same 
Unto  the  citizens,  who,  haply,  may 
Misconstrue  us  in  him,  and  wail  his  death. 

May.  But,  my  good  lord,  your  grace's  words  shall 
serve, 
As  well  as  I  had  seen,  and  heard  him  speak: 
And  do  not  doubt,  right  noble  princes  both, 

>  Tot !  tnx  not  m«  :  in  qn&tto«.     >  This  line  ia  not  in  the  qnutoa.     >  PreUnding.     «  dMtk  :  in  qnutos.     •  Instfnl 
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But  I  '11  acquaint  our  duteous  citizens  i 

With  all  your  just  proceedings  in  this  case. 

Gh.  And  to  that  end  we  wish'd  your  lordship  here. 
To  avoid  the  censures  of  the  carping  world. 

Buck.  But  since  you  come  too  late  of  our  intent, 
Yet  witness  what  you  hear 'we  did  intend  : 
And  so,  my  good  lord  mayor,  we  bid  fare^^ell. 

[ExU  Lord  MayU 

Glo,  Gro,  after,  after,  cousin  Buckingfaam. 
The  mayor  towards  Guildhall  hies  him  in  all  post : 
There,  at  your  meetest  vantage  of  the  time, 
Infer.the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  : 
Tell  them,  how  Edward  put  to  death  a  citizen, 
Only  for  saying — he  would  make  his  son 
Heir  to  the  crown ;  meaning,  indeed,  his  house. 
Which  by  the  sign  thereof  was  termed  bo. 
Moreover,  urge  his  hateful  luxury. 
And  bestial  appetite  in  change  of  lust ; 
Which  stretch'd  unto  their  servants,  daughterb,  wivei^ 
Even  where  his  raging*  eye,  or  savage  heart, 
Without  control  lusted  to  make  a  prey. 
Nay,  for  a  need,  thus  far  come  near  ray  person : 
Tell  them,  when  that  my  mother  went  with  child 
Of  that  insatiate  Edward,  noble  York» 
My  princely  father,  then  had  wars  in  France  : 
And  by  true  computation  of  the  time. 
Found  that  the  issue  was  not  his  begot ; 
Which  well  appeared  in  his  lineaments, 
Being  nothing  like  the  noble  duke  my  father. 
Yet  touch  this  sparingly,  as  't  were  far  off : 
Because,  my  lord,  you  know,  my  mother  lives. 

Buck.  Doubt  not  my  lord,  I  '11  play  the  cnutoi 
As  if  the  golden  fee,  for  which  I  plead, 
Were  for  myself :  and  so,  my  lord,  adieu. 

Glo.  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's  cuui 
Where  you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied. 
With  reverend  fathers,  and  well-learned  bishops. 

Buck.  I  go ;  and,  towards  three  or  four  o'cloefc, 
Look  for  the  news  that  the  Guildhall  affords. 

[Exit  BucxTNeRAJ 

Glo.  Go,  Level,  with  all  speed  to  doctor  Shaw  : — 
Go  thou  [To  Cat.]  to  friar  Penker :— bid  them  hoth 
Meet  me  within  this  hour  at  Baynard's  castle.' 

[Exeunt  Lovkl  and  Cates^bi 
Now  will  T  go,  to  take  seme  privy  order, 
To  draw  the  brats  of  Clarence  out  of  sight ; 
And  to  give  order,  that  no  manner  person 
Have  any  time  recourse  unto  the  princes.  [flrd 

SCENE  VI.— A  Street  ! 

Enter  a  Scrivener^  ^  with  a  ttrUmg. 
Scriv.  Here  is  the  indictment  of  the   good    l<r 
Hastings ; 
Which  in  a  set  hand  fairly  is  engross'd, 
That  it  may  be  to-day  read  o'er  in  Paul's : 
And  mark  how  well  the  sequel  hangs  together 
Eleven  hours  I  have  spent  te  write  it  over, 
For  yesternight  by  Catesby  was  it  sent  me. 
The  precedent  was  full  as  long  a  doing ;  | 

And  yet  within  these  five  hours  Hastings  liVd, 
Untainted,  unexamin'd,  free,  at  liberty. 
Here 's  a  good  world  the  while  ! — ^Who  is  m  gross^ 
That  cannot  see  this  palpable  device  ?  _ 

Yet  who  so  bold',  but  says  he  sees  it  not  ?  '     ^  | 

Bad  is  the  world ;  and  all  will  oome  to  mragfat, 
When  such  ill  dealing  must  be  seen  or*  thought.  [.£2ad 
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ICEXE  VII. — ^The  Same.    Th«  Court  of  Baynard's 

Castle. 

laier  Glostxr  ai  one  Door,  and  Buckingham  at 

another. 

do.  How  now,  how  now  !  what  say  the  citizens  ? 

Bnd.  Now  by  the  holy  mother  of  our  Lord, 
"be  diizenfl  are  mum,  say'  not  a  word. 

Glo.  Toudi'd  you  the  bastardy  of  Edward's  children  ? 

Buck,  I  did ;  with  his  contract  with  Lady  Lucy, 
Lnd  his  contract  by  deputy  in  France  :* 
V  insatiate  greediness  of  his  desires, 
uid  hu  enforcement  of  the  city  wives : 
Ijf  tTTunny  for  trifles ;  his  own  bastardy, 
IS  being  got,  your  father  then  in  France ; 
jid  dis-resemblanoe',  being  not  like  the  duke. 
nthal  I  did  infer  your  lineaments^ 
i^iiig  the  right  idea  of  your  father, 
jih  in  your  form  and  nobleness  of  mind : 
^  open  all  your  victories  in  Scotland, 
our  discipline  in  war,  wisdom  in  peace, 
our  bounty,  virtue,  fair  humility ; 
ideed.  left  nothing  fitting  for  your  purpose   . 
aiouch  d,  or  slightly  handled  in  discourse  : 
jfii.  when  my  oratory  drew  toward  end, 
bide  them  that  did  love  their  country's  good, 
n— "God  save  Richard,  England's  royal  king  !" 

Glo.  And  did  they  so  ? 

Buck,  No,  so  (rod  help  me,  they  spake  not  a  word ; 

BL  like  dumb  statues,  or  breathing  stones, 

ard*  each  on  other,  and  look'd  deadly  pale. 

'iuch  when  I  saw,  I  reprehended  them, 

nd  askM  the  mayor,  what  meant  this  wilful  silence? 

»  aDswer  was,  the  people  were  not  us'd 

» be  spoke  to,  but  by  the  recorder. 

ben,  he  waa  urg'd  to  tell  my  tale  again  : — 

Fbos  6aith  the  duke,  thus  hath  the  duke  inferr'd ;" 

It  nothing  spoke  in  warrant  from  himself. 

Vd  he  had  done,  some  followers  of  mine  own, 

I  lower  end  of  the  hall,  hurl'd  up  their  caps, 

od  some  ten  voices  cried,  ^'  God  save  king  Richard !" 

nd  thus  I  took  the  vantage  of  those  few, — • 

Th^ks,  gentle'  citizens,  and  friends,"  quoth  I ; 

This  general  applause,  aiid  cheerful*  shout, 

"gueg  your  wisdom,  and  your  love  to  Richard :" 

id  even  here  brake  off,  and  came  away. 

Glo.  What  tongueless  blocks  were  they !  would  they 

not  speak? 
ill  not  the  mairor,  then,  and  his  brethren,  come  ? 
Buck.  The  mayor  is  here  at  hand.    Intend  some  fear ; 

not  you  spoke  with,  but  by  mighty  suit : 
id  look  you  get  a  prayer-book  in  your  hand, 
id  stand  between  two  churchmen,  good  my  lord ; 
r  on  that  ground  I  '11  make  a  holy  descant : 
id  be  not  easily  won  to  our  requests ; 
ty  the  maid's  part,  still  answer  nay,  and  take  it. 
Gh.  I  go ;  and  if  you  plead  as  well  for  them, 

I  can  say  nay  to  thee  for  myself, 

doubt  we  bring  it  to  a  happy  issue. 

[Knocking  heard.' 

Buck.  Go,  go,  up*  to  the  leads !  the  lord  mayor 

knocks.  [Exit  Gloster 

Enter  the  Lord  Mayor,  Aldermen,  and  Citizens, 
'Jcome,  my  lord :  I  dance  attendance  here ; 
link  the  duke  will  not  be  spoke  withal. — 

Enter  from  the  Castle,  Catesbt. 
w,  Catesby !  what  says  your  lord  to  my  request  ? 
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Cote.  He  doth  entreat  your  grace,  my  noble  lord, 
To  visit  him  to-morrow,  or  next  day. 
He  is  within,  with  two  right  reverend  fathers, 
Divinely  bent  to  meditation; 
And  in  no  worldly  suits  would  he  be  moVd, 
To  draw  him  from  his  holy  exercise. 

Buck.  Return,  good  Catesby,  to  the  gracious  duke : 
Tell  him,  m^Tclf^  the  mayor,  and  aldermen," 
In  deep  designs,  m  matter  of  great  moment, 
No  less  importing  than  our  general  good. 
Are  come  to  have  some  conference  with  his  grace. 

Cote.  I  '11  signify  so  much  unto  him  straight.   [Exit, 

Buck.  Ah,  ha !  my  lord,  this  prince  is  not  an  Edward : 
He  is  not  lulling  on  a  lewd  love-bed,*' 
But  on  his  knees  at  iTieditation ; 
Not  dallying  with  a  brace  of  courtezans, 
But  meditating  with  two  deep  divines ; 
Not  sleeping  to  engross  his  idle(  body, 
But  praying  to  enrich  his  watchful  soul. 
Happy  were  England,  would  this  virtuous  prince 
Take  on  his  grace'*  the  sovereignty  thereof; 
But  sore"  I  fear,  we  shall  not  win  him  to  it. 

May  Marry,  God  defend  his  grace  nhould  say  us  nav ! 

Buck.  1  fear,  he  will.     Here  Catesby  comes  again  — 
Re-enter  Catesby. 
Now,  Catesby.  what  says  his  grace  ? 

Cate.  He  wonders  to  what  end  you  have  assembled 
Such  troops  of  citizens  to  come  to  him  : 
His  grace  not  being  warn'd  thereof  before, 
He  fears,  my  lord,  you  mean  no  good  to  him. 

Buck.  Sorry  I  am,  my  noble  cousin  should 
Suspect  me,  that  I  mean  no  good  to  h^m : 
By  heaven,  we  come  to  him  in  perfect  love ; 
And  so  once  more  return,  and  tell  his  grace. 

[Exit  Catksbt. 
When  holy  and  devout  religious  men 
Are  at  their  beads,  't  is  much  to  draw  them  thence ; 
So  sweet  is  zealous  contemplation. 
Enter  Gloster,  with  a  book,^*^  in  a  Gallery  above,  be- 
tween two  Bishops.     Catesbt  returns. 

May.  See,  where  his  grace  stands  'tween  two  clergy- 
men ! 

Buck.  Two  props  of  virtue  for  a  Christian  prince, 
To  stay  him  from  the  fall  of  vanity ; 
And,  see,  a  book  of  prayer  in  his  hand ; 
True  ornament  to  know  a  holy  man. — '• 
Famous  Plantagenet,  most  gracious  prince. 
Lend  favourable  ear  to  our  requests, 
And  pardon  us  the  interruption 
Of  thy  devotion,  and  right-christian  zeal. 

Glo.  My  lord,  there  needs  no  such  apology ; 
I  do  beseech  your  grace  to  pardon  me, 
Who,  earnest  in  the  service  pf  my  God, 
Deferr'd  the  visitation  of  my  friends. 
But,  leaving  this,  what  is  your  grace's  pleasure  ? 

Buck.  Even  that,  I  hope,  which  pleaseth  God  abofve, 
And  all  good  men  of  this  ungovem'd  isle. 

Glo.  I  do  suspect,  I  have  done  some  offence, 
That  seems  disgracious  in  the  city's  eye ; 
And  that  you  come  to  reprehend  my  ignorance. 

Buck.  You  have,  my  lord  :  would  it  might  please 
your  grace, 
On  our  entreaties  to  amend  your  fault. 

Glo.  Else  wherefore  breathe  I  in  a  Christian  land  ? 

Buck.  Know  then,  it  is  your  fault  that  you  resign 
The  supreme  seat,  the  throne  majestical, 
The  scepter'd  office  of  your  ancestors, 

mhlanee:  in 

•  Not  in  f.  e 
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Vour  state  of  fortune,  and  your  due  of  birth/ 
The  lineal  glory  of  your  royal  house, 
To  the  corruption  of  a  bleraish'd  stock ; 
WbiJei?,  in  the  mildness  of  your  sleepy  thoughts, 
Which  here  we  waken  to  our  country's  good, 
This  noble  isle  doth  want  her  proper  limbs ; 
Her  face  defaced  with  scars  of  ini'amy, 
Her  royal  stock  graft  with  ignoble  plants, 
And  almost  shouldered  in  the  swallowing  gulf 
Of  dark*  forgctfulnefs,  and  deep'  oblivion. 
Which  to  recure,  we  heartily  solicit 
Your  gracious  self  to  take  on  you  the  charge 
And  kingly  government  of  this  your  land : 
Not  as  protector,  steward,  substitute, 
Or  lowly  factor  ifor  another's  gain ; 
But  as  successively  from  blood  to  blood, 
Your  right  of  birth,  your  empery,  your  own. 
For  this,  consorted  with  the  citizens. 
Your  very  worshipful  and  loving  friends, 
Aaid  by  their  vehement  instigation, 
In  this  just  cause  oome  I  to  move  your  grace. 

Glo.  I  cannot  tell,  if  to  depart  in  silence, 
Or  bitterly  to  speak  in  your  reproof, 
Best  fittcth  my  degree,  or  your  condition : 
If,  not  to  answer, — you  might  haply  think, 
Tongue-tied  ambition,  not  replying,  yielded, 
To  bear  the  golden  yoke  of  sovereignty. 
Which  fondly  you  would  here  impose  on  me : 
If  to  reprove  you  for  this  suit  of  yours. 
So  season'd  with  your  faithful  love  to  me. 
Then,  on  the  other  side,  I  check'd  my  friends. 
Therefore,  to  speak,  and  to  avoid  the  first. 
And  then,  in  speaking,  not  to  incur  the  last, 
Definitively  thus  I  answer  you.* 
Your  love  deserves  my  thanks,  but  my  desert, 
Unmeri table,  shuns  your  high  request. 
First,  if  all  obstacles  were  cut  away. 
And  that  my  path  were  even  to  the  crown, 
As  the*  ripe  revenue  and  due  of  *  birth ; 
Yet  so  much  is  my  poverty  of  spirit. 
So  mighty,  and  so  many,  my  defects, 
That  I  would  rather  hide  me  from  my  greatness, 
Being  a  bark  to  brook  no  mighty  sea, 
Than  in  my  greatness  covet  to  be  hid, 
And  in  the  vapour  of  my  glory  smother'd. 
But,  God  be  thank'd,  there  is  no  need  of  me ; 
And  much  I  need  to  help  you,  were  there  need : 
The  royal  tree  hath  left  us  royal  fruit. 
Which,  mellow'd  by  the  stealing  hours  of  time, 
Will  well  become  the  seat  of  majesty. 
And  make,  no  doubt,  us  happy  by  his  reign. 
On  him  I  lay  that  you  would  lay  on  me, 
The  right  and  fortune  of  his  happy  stars ; 
Which  God  defend  that  I  should  wring  from  him. 

Buck.  My  lord,  this  argues  conscience  in  your  grace ; 
But  the  respects  thereof  are  nice  and  trivial, 
All  circumstances  well  considered. 
You  say,  that  Edward  is  your  brother's  son : 
So  say  we  too,  but  not  by  Edward's  wife ; 
For  first  was  he  contract  to  lady  Lucy ; 
Your  mother  lives  a  witness  to  his  vow : 
And  afterward  by  subbtitute  betroth'd 
To  Bona,  sister  to  the  king  of  France. 
These  both  put  off,  a  poor  petitioner, 
A  care-craz'd  mother  to  a  many  sons, 


Made  prize  and  purchase^  of  his  wanton  eye, 

Seduc'd  the  pitch  and  height  of  his  degree* 

To  base  declension  and  loath'd  bigamy. 

By  her,  in  his  unlawful  bed,  he  got 

This  Edward,  whom  our  manners  call  the  prince. 

More  bitterly  could  I  expostulate, 

Save  that,  for  reverence  to  some  alive, 

I  give  a  sparing  limit  to  my  tongue. 

Then,  good  my  lord,  take  to  your  roTal  self 

This  proffer'd  benefit  of  dignity ; 

If  not  to  blefs  us  and  the  land  withal, 

Yet  to  draw  forth  your  noble  ancestry 

From  the  corruption  of  abusing  times, 

Unto  a  lineal  true-derived  course. 

May.  Do,  good  my  lord ;  your  citizens  entreat  yoi 

Buck.  Refuse  not,  mighty  lord,  this  proffer'd  love  J 

Cate.  0  !  make  them  joyful :  grant  their  lawful  mj 

Glo.  Alas  !  why  would  you  heap  this  care  on  me 
I  am  unfit  for  state  and  majesty  :** 
I  do  beseech  you,  take  it  not  amiss ; 
I  cannot,  nor  I  will  not,  yield  to  you. 

Buck.  If  you  refuse  it. — as  in  love  and  zeal, 
Loath  to  depose  the  child,  your  brother's  son ; 
As  well  we  know  your  tenderness  of  heart. 
And  gentle,  kind,  effeminate  remorse, 
Which  we  have  noted  in  you  to  your  kindred, 
And  equally,  indeed,  to  all  estates, — 
Yet  know,  whe'r  you  accept  our  suit  or  no. 
Your  brother's  son  shall  never  reign  our  king ; 
But  we  will  plant  some  other  in  your  throne, 
To  the  disgrace  and  downfall  of  your  house. 
And,  in  this  resolution,  here  we  leave  you. — 
Zounds,"  citizens  !  we  will  entreat  no  more. 

Glo.  0  !  do  not  swear,  my  cousin  Buckingham^' 

[Exit  BucKiNGHa 

Ccae.  Call  him  again,  sweet  prince ;  accept  their &« 
If  you  deny  them,  all  the  land  will  rue  it. 

Glo.  Will  you  enforce  me  to  a  world  of 
Call  him  again  :  I  am  not  made  of  stone, 
But  penetrable  to  your  kind  entreaties,  [Exit  CiTSS 
Albeit  against  my  conscience,  and  my  soul. — 

Re-enter  Buckingham.^* 
Cousin  of  Buckingham,  and  sage,  grave  men, 
Since  you  will  buckle  fortune  on  my  back, 
To  bear  her  burden,  whe'r  I  will,  or  no, 
I  must  have  patience  to  endure  the  load  : 
But  if  black  scandal,  or  foul-fac'd  reproach, 
Attend  the  sequel  of  your  imposition, 
Your  mere  enforcement  shall  acquittance  me 
From  all  the  impure  blots  and  stains  thereof; 
For  God  doth  know,"  and  you  may  partly  see, 
How  far  I  am  from  the  desire  of  this. 

May.   God  bless  your  grace  1    we  aee  it,  and  i 
say  it. 

Glo.  In  saying  so,  you  shall  but  say  the  truth. 

Buck.  Then  I  salute  you  with  this  royal  title, — 
Long  live  king  Richard,  England's  worthy  king  ! 

All.  Amen. 

Buck.  To-morrow  may  it  please  you  to  be  crowi 

Glo.  Even  when  you  please,  for  you  "w^ll  have  rl 

Buck.  To-morrow,  then,  we  ^^1  attend  your  gn 
And  so,  most  joyfully,  we  take  our  leave. 

Glo,  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work^*  again. 

[7b  the  BisL 
Farewell,  my  cousin : — ^farewell  gentle  fiiends 

[Exi 


A  beauty- waning  and  distressed  widow, 
Even  in  the  afternoon  of  her  best  days, 

•  This  line  ii  not  in  th«  qnurtot.    *  blind  :  ia  qnartot.    >  dark  :  in  qnartot.    «  This  and  th«  aiM  pr8c«diag  Unas,  art  aot  ia  tha  ^ 
•  mj  :  in  ouarton     •  by  :  in  qnurtoc.    '  Booty.    »  all  hi«  thoughts :  in  quartos.    •  This  line  is  not  in  th*  onartos.    "  dip nicj  :  in  qi 

»  Cfoino  :  in  f.  ••    "  This  lino  is  only  found  in  thr •*—    '•♦  ♦»•—  — ''-   "  •"•  •""*  «'  1ln-<irii»€»K^m."^ 

>  C  a.  add  :  otfti  CUizent.    t«  f.  o.  add  :  and  tJU  nst. 


rtoiy.     "w „ , .  -  - 

I  only  found  in  the  quartos,  (it  there  reads,  "my  lord  of  Buckingham/*)  and  is  not  giY«a  lA  i 
!•  he  knows  :  in  quartoe.    >■  task :  in  anartoe.  . 
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SCENE  I.— -Before  the  Tower. 
Enier.  on  one  side,  Queen  Elizabeth.  Duchess  of  York, 

ana  Marquess  of  Dorsbt  ;  on  the  other^  Anne,  Duchess 

o/Glostbr,  l^ing  Lady  Margaret  Plantaoenet, 
Clarence's  young  Daughter. 

Dueh.  Who  meets  us  here  ? — my  niece  Plantagenet, 
Led  in  the  hand  of  her  kind  annt  of  Gloster ! 
So^^  for  m>  life,  she 's  wandering  to  the  Tower, 
In  pare  heart's  lore,  to  greet  the  tender  prince.^ 
Daughter,  well  met. 

Anne.  God  give  your  graces  hoth 

A  happy  and  a  joyful  time  of  day. 

Q.  Eliz.  As  mnoh  to  you,  good  sister :  whither  away? 

Anne.  No  farther  than  the  Tower ;  and,  as  I  guess, 
Upon  the  like  devotion  as  yourselves. 
To  gratulate  the  gentle  princes  there. 

Q.  Eliz.  Kind  sister,  thanks :  we  Ml  enter  all  together : 
Enter  Brakenburt. 
And  in  good  time  here  the  lieutenant  comes.^ 
Master  lieutenant,  pray  you,  by  your  leave. 
How  doth  the  prince^  and  my  young  son  of  York  ?^ 

Brak.  Right  well,  dear  madam.    By  your  patience,' 
I  may  not  suffer  you  to  visit  them : 
The  king  hath  strictly  charg'd  the  contrary. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  king  !  who 's  that  ? 

Brak.  I  mean  the  lord  protector. 

Q.  Eliz.  The  Lord  protect  me  from  that  kingly  title ! 
Hath  he  set  bounds  between  their  love,  and  me  ? 
I  am  their  mother ;  who  shall  bar  me  from  them  ? 

Duck,  r  am  their  father's  mother :  I  will  see  them. 

Anne.  Their  aunt  1  am  in  law,  in  love  their  mother: 
Then,  bring  me  to  their  sights ;'  I  '11  bear  thy  blame, 
And  take  thy  office  from  thee,  on  my  peril. 

Brak.  No,  madam,  no ;  I  may  not  leave  it  so  :* 
f  am  bound  by  oath,  and  therefore  pardon  me. 

[Exit  Brakenburt. 
Enter  Stanley. 

Stan.  Let  me  but  meet  you,  ladies,  one  hour  hence. 
And  I  '11  salute  your  grace  of  York  as  mother, 
And  reverend  looker-on  of  two  fair  queens. — 
(}ome,  madam,  you  must  straight  to  Westminster, 

[To  the  Duchess  of  Gloster. 
rhere  to  be  crowned  Richard's  royal  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah  !  cut  my  lace  asunder, 
Pbat  my  pent  heart  may  have  some  scope  to  beat, 
)r  else  I  swoon  with  this  dead-killing  news. 

Anne.  Despiteful  tidings  !  0,  unpleasing  news  !* 

Dor.    Be  of  good  cheer: — ^mother,  how  fares  your 
irrace? 

Q.  Eliz.  0  Dorset !  speak  not  to  me,  get  thee  gone ; 
Jteath  and  destruction  dog  thee  at  thy  heels : 
rhy  mother's  name  is  ominous  to  her  children, 
f  ikofa  wilt  outstrip  death,  go  cross  the  seas, 
Lnd  live  with  Riclunond  from  the  reach  of  hell. 
k>.  hie  thee,  hie  thee,  from  this  slaughter-house, 
iCst  thoa  increase  the  number  of  the  dead, 
Lod  mmke  me  die  the  thrall  of  Margaret's  curBe,^- 
lor  mother,  wife^  nor  England's  counted  queen. 

Stem,  Full  of  wise  care  is  this  your  counsel,  madam.— 
'ake  all  the  swift  advantage  of  the  hours* 


You  shall  have  letters  from  me  to  my  son 
In  your  behalf,  to  meet  you  on  the  way :' 
Be  not  ta'en  tardy  by  unwise  delay. 

Duch.  O  ill-dispersing  wind  of  misery  !^ 
0,  my  accursed  ^-omb,  the  bed  of  death  ! 
A  cockatrice  hast  thou  hatch'd  to  the  world, 
Who8e  unavoided  eye  is  murderous ! 

Stan.  Come,  madam,  come  :  I  in  all  haste  was  sent 

Anne.  And  I  with  all  unwillingness  will  go.«- 
0  !  would  to  Grod,  that  the  inclusive  verge 
Of  goldon  metal,  that  must  round  my  brow, 
Were  red-hot  steel  to  sear  me  to  the  brain ! 
Anointed  let  me  be  with  deadly  venom ; 
And  die,  ere  men  can  say — God  save  the  queen  • 

Q,  Eliz.  Go,  go,  poor  soul,  I  envy  not  thy  glory , 
To  feed  my  humour,  wiph  thyself  no  harm.  fnow, 

Anne.  No  !  why  ? — When  he,  that  is  mv  husband 
Game  to  me,  as  I  followed  Henry's  corse ; 
When  scarce  the  blood  was  well  wash'd   from  his 

hands. 
Which  issu'd  from  my  other  angel  husband, 
And  that  dear*  saint  which,  then,  I  weeping  follow 'd; 

0  !  when,  I  say,  I  look'd  on  Richard's  ftico. 

This  was  my  wish, — **  Be  thou.- '  quoth  I,  "  aocurs'd, 

For  making  me,  so  young,  so  old  a  widow ! 

And,  when  thou  wedd'st,  let  sorrow  haunt  thy  bed ; 

And  be  thy  wife  (if  any  be  so  mad) 

More  miserable  by  the  life  of  thee*. 

Than  thou  hast  made  me  by  my  dear  lord's  death  V* 

Lo  !  ere  I  can  repeat  this  curse  again, 

Within  so  small  a  time^'  my  woman's  heart 

Grossly  grew  captive  to  his  honey  words. 

And  prov'd  the  subject  of  mine  own  soul  s  curse : 

Which  hitherto  hath  held  mine  eyes  from  rest ; 

For  never  yet  one  hour  in  his  bed 

Did  I  enjoy  the  golden  dew  of  sleep, 

But  with  his  timorous  dreams  was  still  awak'd. 

Besides,  he  hates  me  for  my  father  Warwick ; 

And  will,  no  doubt,  shortly  be  rid  of  me. 

Q.  Eliz.  Poor  heart,  adieu;  I  pity  thy  complaimiio. 

Anne.  No   more   than  with    my  soul  I  mourn  foi 
yours. 

Dor.  Farewell,  thou  woeful  welcomer  of  glory. 

Anne.  Adieu,  poor  soul,  that  tak'st  thy  leave  of  it. 

Duch.  Go  thou  to  Richmond,  and  good  fortune  guid« 
thee  !— -  [To  Dorset. 

Go  thou  to  Richard,  and  good  angels  tend"  thee ! — 

[To  Amnk. 

Go   thou    to   sanctuary,  and   good  thoughts  possess 

thee !  [^  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1  to  my  grave,  where  peace  and  rest  lie  with  me ! 
Eighty  odd  years  of  sorrow  have  I  seen, 

And  each  hour's  joy  wreok'd  with  a  week  of  teen'*. 
Q  Eliz.  Stay  yet;   look  bcusk,  with   me,  unto  the 
Tower.— 
Pity,  you  ancient  stones,  those  tender  babes. 
Whom  envy  hath  immur'd  within  your  walla ; 
Rough  cradle  for  such  little  pretty  ones ! 
Rude  ragged  nurse,  old  sullen  play-fellow 
For  tender  princes,  use  my  babies  well ! 
So  foolish  sorrow  bids  your  stones  farewelL    [Exeunf. 


aJce  au  me  swin  aavaniage  oi  me  nours' :  oo  loousn  sorrow  diqs  your  sionea  tareweu.    {juxeiav. 

t  Row  faxM  th«  prioM :  in  qnartoa.    *  W«1I,  in>H»m,  aad  in  htuXih  but  by  your  1mt«  :  In  qnarto*.     *  Th«n,  Uta  not  ikon  :  In  quit« 
I  d»  b«— rch  yonr  gmef  all,  to  pardon  mo  :  in  qaartoo.     *  Not  in  qaartoo.     *  time  :  in  qnartoo.      f  Tho  qnartoo,  tot  this  lino,  raad  :  TV 
mel  yoo  on  the  way,  and  woleomo  yon.     •  dtad  :  in  qnartoo.     *  doath :  im  qnartoa.     >*  Bvon  in  m>  ihort  a  tpaoo  :  in  quartos      ^i  gnar4 
laoArtoo.     **  Sorrow. 
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SCENE  II.— A  Room  of  State  in  the  Palace. 

Sound  a  Sennet.    Richard^  crowned  upon  his  Throne ; 
Buckingham,  Catesbt,  a  Page^  and  others. 

K,  Rich.  Stand  all  apart. — Cousin  of  Buckingham  ! 

Buck.  My  gracious  sovereign. 

K.  Rich.  Give  me  thy  hand.    Thus   high,  by  thy 
advice,  [Trumpets  sound,^ 

And  thy  assistance,  is  king  Richard  seated : 
But  fihall  we  wear  these  glories'  for  a  day, 
Or  shall  they  last,  and  we  rejoice  in  them  ? 

Buck.  Still  live  they^  and  for  ever  let  them  last ! 

K,  Rich.  Ah !   Buckingham,   now  do   I   play  the 
touch, 
To  try  if  thou  be  current  gold,  indeed. — 
Young  Edward  lives. — ^Think  now  what  I  would  speak. 

Buck.  Say  on,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Why,  Buckingham,  I  say,  I  would  be  king. 

Buck.  Why,  so  you  are,  my  thrice-renowned  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Ha !  am  I  king  ?  -T  is  so ;  but  Edward  lives. 

Buck.  True,  noble  prince. 

K.  Rich,  0  bitter  consequence  ! 

That  Edward  still  should  live, — ^true,  noble  prince. — 
Cousin,  thou  wast  not  wont  to  be  so  dull : — 
Shall  I  be  plain? — I  wish  the  bastards  dead; 
And  I  would  have  it  suddenly  perform'd. 
What  say^st  thou  now  ?  speak  suddenly ;  be  brief. 

Buck.  Your  grace  may  do  your  pleasure. 

K.  Rich.  Tut,  tut !   thou  art  all  ice,  thy  kindness 
freezes. 
Say,  have  I  thy  consent  that  they  shall  die  ? 

Buck.  Give   me   some   little   breath,  some  pause, 
dear  lord. 
Before  I  positively  speak  in  this : 
I  will  resolve  you  herein  presently*.  [Exit  Bctckikgham . 

Cote,  The  king  is  angry :  see,  he  gnaws*  his  lip. 

[Aside. 

K,  Rich.  I  will  converse  with  iron-witted  fools, 

[Descends  from  his  Throne. 
And  unrespective  boys :  none  are  for  me. 
That  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes. 
High-reaching  Buckingham  grows  circumspect. 
Boy!— 

Page.  My  lord. 

K.  Rich.  KnoVst  thou  not  any,  whom  corrupting 
gold 
Will*  tempt  unto  a  close  exploit  of  death  ? 

Page.  I  know  a  discontented  gentleman, 
Whose  humble  means  match  not  his  haughty  spirit : 
Gold  were  as  good  as  twenty  orators, 
And  will,  no  doubt,  tempt  him  to  any  thing. 

K.  Rich.  What  is  his  name? 

Page.  His  name,  my  lord,  is  Tyrrel. 

K.  Rich.  I  partly  know  the  man :  go,  call  him  hither. 

[Exit  Page. 
The  deep-revolving,  witty  Buckingham 
No  more  shall  be  the  neighbour  to  my  counsels. 
Hath  he  so  long  held  out  with  me  untir'd. 
And  stops  he  now  for  breath? — Well,  be  it  so. — 

Enter  Stanley. 
How  now,  lord  Stanley  ?  what 's  the  news  with  you  ? 

Stan.  Know,  my  loving  lord, 
The  marquis  Dorset,  as  1  hear,  is  fled 
To  Richmond,  in  the  parts  where  he  abides. 

K.  Rich.  Come  hither,  Catesby :  rumour  it  abroad, 
That  Anne,  my  wife,  is  very  grievous  sick ; 
1  will  take  order  for  her  keeping  close. 


Inquire  me  out  some  mean  poor*  gentlemtn, 
Whom  I  will  marry  straight  to  Churenoe'  daughter:-' 
The  boy  is  foolish,  and  I  fear  not  him. — 
Look,  how  thou  dream'st ! — I  say  again,  give  out, 
That  Anne  my  queen  is  sick,  and  like  to  die: 
About  it ;  for  it  stands  me  much  upon. 
To  stop  all  hopes  whose  growth  may  damage  me.— 

[Exit  Catcut 
I  must  be  married  to  my  brother's  dau^ter. 
Or  else  my  kingdom  stands  on  brittle  glass.— 
Murder  her  brothers,  and  then  marry  her? 
Uncertain  way  of  gain !  But  I  am  in 
So  far  in  blood,  that  sin  will  pluck  out  sin. 
Tear-falling  pity  dwells  not  in  this  eye. — 
Re-enter  Page^  with  Ttrrel. 
Is  thy  name  Tyrrel  ? 

Tyr.  James  Tyrrel,  and  your  most  obedient  in^/d 
K.Rich.  Art  thou,  indeed? 
Tyr.  Prove  me,  my  graciou?  kri. 

K.  Rich.  Dar'st  thou  resolve  to  k  .11  a  friend  of  inioe^ 
Tyr.  PleaFC  you  ;  but  I  had  rather  kill  two  eoemiei 
K.  Rich.  Why,  then  thou  hast  ii :  two  deep  enetiuci, 
Foes  to  my  rest,  and  my  sweet  sleep's  disturbers, 
Are  they  that  I  would  have  thee  deal  upon. 
Tyrrel,  I  mean  those  bastards  in  the  Tower. 

Tifr.  Let  me  have  open  mears  to  come  U^  them, 
And  soon  I  '11  rid  you  from  the  fear  of  them.  {KneeH^- 
K.  Rich.  Thou  sing'st  sweet  music.    Hark,  cqdi 
hither,  Tyrrel : 
Go,  by  this  token. — Rise,  and  lend  thine  ear. 

[TvRREL  risesy  and  Richard  ^dusftn* 
There  is  no  more  but  so :— say,  it  is  done, 
And  I  will  love  thee,  and  prefer  thee  for  it.* 

Tyr.  I  will  despatch  it  straight.  [Eti- 

Re-enter  Buckingham. 
Buck.  My  lord,  I  have  consider'd  in  my  mind 
The  late  demand  that  you  did  sound  me  in. 

K.  Rich.  Well,    let  that  rest.     Dorset   is  6ei  » 

Richmond. 
Buck.  I  hear  Uie  news,  my  lord, 
jr.  Rich.  Stanley,  he  is  your  wife's  son :— ireli  M 

unto  it. 
Buck.  My  lord,  I  claim  the  gill,  my  due  bypnuni* 
For  which  your  honour  and  your  faith  are  pawn'd; 
Th'  earldom  of  Hereford,  and  the  moveables, 
Which  you  have  promised  I  ihall  possess. 

K.  Rich.  Stanley,  look  to  your  wife :  if  ahe  eontn 
Letters  to  Richmond,  you  shall  answer  it. 

Buck.  What  says  your  highness  to  my  justrequeit^ 
K.  Rich.  I  do  remember  me, — Henry  the  sixth 
Did  prophecy  that  Richmond  should  be  king, 
When  Richmond  was  a  little  peevish  boy. 
A  king ! — perhaps — 
Buck.  My  lord—" 

K.  Rich.  How  chance,  the  prophet  could  not  at  tW 
time 
Have  told  me,  I  being  by,  that  I  should  kill  him? 
Buck.  My  lord,  your  promise  for  the  earldonu— 
K.  Rich.  Richmond  !— When  last  I  was  at  Eit^ 
The  mayor  in  courtesy  shew'd  me  the  castle, 
And  call'd  it — Rouge-mont :  at  which  name  I  tta:^ 
Because  a  bard  of  Ireland  told  me  once,  i 

I  should  not  live  long  afler  I  saw  RiohrooDd. 
Buck.  My  lord,— 
K.  Rich.  Ay ;  what 's  o'clock  ? 
Buck.  I  am  thus  bold  to  put  your  graee  in  miai 
Of  what  you  promis'd  me. 


^  Not  in  f.  •  *  bononn . . 
•  f.  •».  hare  only  "  Wkisperi. 
•(4  in  Uie  qu««tot. 
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I.  Rick,  Well,  but  what  'a  o'clock  ? 

ivd.  Upon  the  stroke  of  ten. 

£  Rick,  Well,  let  it  strike. 

^Bci.  Why,  let  it  strike  ? 

K.  Rich,  Because  that,  like  a  Jack,^  thou  keep^st  the 
stroke 
Settrixt  tby  begging  and  my  meditation. 
:  un  not  in  the  giving  vein  to-day. 

ftfi.  Why  then  resolve  me  whether  you  will  or  no.* 

K.  Rich.  Thou  trouhlest  me  :  I  am  not  in  the  vein. 
Exeunt  King  Richard  angrily*  and  his  Train. 

B«i.  And  is  it  thus  ?  repays  he  my  deep  service 
fith  sadi  eontempt  ?  made  I  him  king  for  this  ? 
)/  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  be  gone 
*o  Brecknock,  while  my  fearful  head  is  on.         [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 
Erder  Ttrrel. 
Tyr,  The  tyrannous  and  bloody  act  is  done : 
he  most  arch  deed  of  piteous  massacre, 
hat  erer  yet  this  land  was  guilty  of. 
istiton  and  Forrest,  whom  I  did  suborn 

0  do  this  piece  of  ruthful  butchery, 

Ibeit  they  were  flesh'd  villains,  blooded*  dogs, 
\ehed  with  tenderness  and  mild  compassion, 
epl  like  two*  children  in  their  death's  sad  story. 
0!  thM,"  quoth  Dighton,  "lay  the  gentle  babes,"— 
n»»,  thus,"  quoth  Forrest,  "  girdling  one  another 
ithin  their  alabaster  innocent  arms : 
jeir  lips  were  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 
id  in  their  summer  beauty  kiss'd  each  other, 
book  of  prayers  on  their  pillow  lay ;  [mind ; 

hich  once,"    quoth   Forrest,  "  almost  changed   my 
1 0 1  the  devil" — ^there  the  villain  stopp'd ; 
iieii  Dighton  thus  told  on, — "  we  smothered 
le  most  replenished  sweet  work  of  nature, 
fit  from  the  prime  creation,  e'er  she  fram'd." 
see  both  are  gone :  "with  conscience  and  remorse, 
\eT  could  not  speak ;  and  so  I  left  them  both, 
bear  this  tidings  to  the  bloody  king. 
Enter  King  Richard. 
id  here  he  comes. — All  health,  my  sovereign  lord ! 
K  Rick.  Kind  Tyrrel,  am  I  happy  in  thy  news  ? 
Tyr.  If  to  have  done  the  thing  you  gave  in  charge 
^t  your  happiness,  be  happy  then, 
'  it  is  done. 

K,  Rich.         But  didst  thou  see  them  dead  ? 
fV    1  did,  my  lord. 

f.  Ri^h.  And  buried,  gentle  Tyrrel  ? 

ryr.  The  chaplain  of  the  Tower  hath  buried  them ; 
i  where,  to  say  the  truth,*  I  do  not  know. 
I.  Rich.  Come  to  me,  Tyrrel,  soon,  and  after  supper, 
eo  thou  shalt  tell  the  process  of  their  death, 
ftn  time  but  think  how  I  may  do  thee  good, 

1  be  inheritor  of  thy  desire, 
e^trell,  till  then. 

yr.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.     [Exit. 

r.  Rich.  The  son  of  Clarence  have  I  pent  up  close ; 
daughter  meanly  have  I  match'd  in  marriage : 

fcnta  of  Edward  sleep  in  Abraham's  bosom, 
t  Anne  my  wife  hath  bid  this  world  good  night. 
r,  for  I  know  the  Bretagne  Richard  aims 
tHing  Elizabeth,  my  brother's  daughter, 

by  that  knot  looks  proudly  on'  the  crown, 
feer  go  I,  a  jolly  thriving  wooer. 

Enter  Catesbt,  in  haste. 
Oe.   My  lord  !— 


K.  Rich.  Good  or  bad  news,  that  thou  com'st  in  so 
bluntly  ? 

Cate.  Bad  news,  my  lord :  Morton  is  fled  to  Rich* 
mond; 
And  Buckingham,  back'd  with  the  hardy  Welshmen, 
Is  in  the  field,  and  still  his  power  encreaseth. 

K.  Rich.  Ely  with  Richmond  troubles  me  more  near, 
Than  Buckingham  and  his  rash-levied  strength.* 
Come ;  I  have  learn'd,  that  fearful  commenting 
Is  leaden  servitor  to  dull  delay; 
Delay  leads  impotent  and  snail-pac'd  beggary : 
Then,  fiery  expedition  be  my  wing, 
Jove's  Mercury,  and  herald  for  a  king. — 
Go,  muster  men :  my  counsel  is  my  shield : 
We  must  be  brief,  when  traitors  brave  the  field. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  same.    Before  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen  Margaret. 

Q.  Mar.  So,  now.  prosperity  begins  to  mellow, 
And  drop  into  the  rotten  mouth  of  death. 
Here  in  these  confines  slily  have  I  lurk'd. 
To  watch  the  waning  of  mine  enemies.' 
A  dire  induction  am  I  witness  to, 
And  will  to  France ;  hoping,  the  consequence 
Will  prove  as  bitter,  black,  and  tragical. 
Withdraw  thee,  wretched  Margaret :  who  comes  here  f 

[She  stands  back. 
Enter  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Duchess  of  York. 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah,  my  poor  princes !  ah,  my  tender  babes  ! 
My  unblown  flowers,  new-appearing  sweets  ! 
If  yet  your  gentle  souls  fly  in  the  air, 
And  be  not  fix'd  in  doom  perpetual, 
Hover  about  me  with  your  airy  wings. 
And  hear  your  mother's  lamentation. 

Q.  Mar.  Hover  about  her ;  say,  that  right  for  right 
Hath  dimm'd  your  infant  morn  to  aged  night.  [Aside. ^* 

Duch.  So  many  miseries  have  craz'd  my  voice. 
That  my  woe- wearied  tongue  is  ctill  and  mute. — 
Edward  Plantagenet !  why ;  art  thou  dead  ? 

Q.  Mar.  Plantagenet  doth  quit  Plantagenet;  [Aside.^^ 
Edward  for  Edward  pays  a  dying  debt." 

Q.  EHz.  Wilt  thou,  0  God !  fly  from  such  gentle 
lambs, 
And  throw  them  in  the  entrails  of  the  wolf? 
When  didst  thou  sleep,  when  such  a  deed  was  done  ? 

Q.  Mar.  When  holy  Harry  died,   and   my   sweet 
son.  ^  [Aside. 

Duch.    Dead  life,  blind  sight,  poor  mortal  living 
ghost, 
Woe's  scene,  world's  shame,  grave's  due  by  life  usurp'd, 
Brief  abstract  and  record  of  tedious  days,"* 
Rest  thy  unrest  on  England's  lawful  earth,  [Sitting  dawn. 
Unlawfully  made  drunk  with  innocent  blood  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  Ah !  that  thou  wouldst  as  soon  afiford  a  grave, 
As  thou  canst  yield  a  melancholy  seat ; 
Then  would  I  hide  my  bones,  not  rest  them  here. 
Ah !  who  hath  any  cause  to  mourn,  but  we  ? 

[Sitting  dawn  by  her, 

Q.  Mar.  If  ancient  sorrow  be  most  reverent, 

[  Coming  forward. 
Give  mine  the  benefit  of  seniory, 
And  let  my  griefs  frown  on  the  upper  hand. 
If  sorrow  can  admit  society,        [Sitting  dawn  by  thenL 
Tell  o'er  your  woes  again  b^  riewing  mine : — ^** 
I  had  an  Edward,  till  a  Ricliard  kill'd  him ; 
j  I  had  a  husband,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him : 


fee  Jlgmrt  that  ftniek  the  honra  in  th«  old  oloeb.  *  May  it  plawt  you  to  moWo  mo  in  my  rait :  in  fol^o.  *  Thit  word  ii  not  f  a  f  o. 
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Thou  hadst  an  Edward,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him ; 
Thou  hadst  a  Richard,  till  a  Richard  kill'd  him. 

Duck,  I  had  a  Richard  too,  and  thou  didst  kill  him : 
I  had  a  Rutland  too  ;  thou  holp'st  to  kill  him. 

Q.  Mar.  Thou  hadst  a  Clarenoe  too,  and  Richard 
kill'd  him. 
From  forth  the  kennel  of  thy  womb  hath  crept  ; 
A  hell-hound,  that  doth  hunt  us  all  to  death :    J 
That  dog,  that  had  his  teeth  before  hia  eyes, 
To  worry  lambs,  and  lap  their  gentle  blood : 
That  foul  defacer  of  God^s  handy- work,  I 

That  reigns  in  galled  eyes  of  weeping  souls, 
That  excellent  grand  tyrant  of  the  earth' 
Thy  womb  let  loose,  to  chase  us  to  our  graves. — 

0  !  upright,  just,  and  true-disposing  God, 
How  do  I  thank  thee,  that  this  carnal  cur 
Preys  on  the  issue  of  his  mother's  body, 

And  makes  her  pew-fellow*  with  others'  moan ! 

Duck.  0,  Harry's  wife  !  triumph  not  in  my  woes : 
God  witness  with  me,  1  have  wept  for  thine. 

Q.  Mar.  Bear  with  me :  I  am  hungry  for  revenge, 
And  now  I  cloy  me  with  beholding  it. 
Thy  Edward  he  is  dead,  that  kill'd  my  Edward ; 
Thy  other  Edward  dead,  to  quit  my  Edward  j 
Young  York  he  is  but  boot,  because  both  they 
Match  not  the  high  perfection  of  my  loss. 
Thy  Clarenoe  he  is  dead,  that  stabb'd  my  Edward; 
And  the  beholders  of  this  frantic*  play, 
Th'  adulterate  Hastings,  Rivers,  Vaughan,  Grey, 
Untimely  smother'd  in  their  dusky  graves. 
Richard  yet  lives,  hell's  black  intelligencer, 
Only  reserv'd  their  factor,  to  buy  souls, 
And  send  them  thither ;  but  at  hand,  at  hand, 
Ensues  his  piteous  and  unpitied  end  : 
Earth  gapes,  hell  burns,  fiends  roar,  saints  pray, 
To  have  him  suddenly  convey'd  from  hence*. — 
Cancel  his  bond  of  life,  dear  God !  I  pray, 
That  I  may  live  and  say,  the  dog  is  dead. 

Q.  Eliz.  0 !  thou  didst  prophesy,  the  time  would 
come, 
I'hat  I  should  wish  for  thee  to  help  me  curse 
That  bottle  spider,  that  foul  bunch-back'd  toad. 

Q.  Mar.    I  call'd  thee  then,  vain  flourish  of  my 
fortune ; 

1  calPd  thee  then,  poor  shadow,  painted  queen; 
The  presentation  of  but  what  I  was, 

The  flattering  index  of  a  direful  pageant, 

One  heav'd  o'  high,  to  be  hurl'd  down  below : 

A  mother  only  mock'd  with  two  fair  babes ; 

A  dream  of  what  thou  wast ;  a  garish  flag, 

To  be  the  aim  of  every  dangerous  shot ; 

A  sign  of  dignity,  a  breath,  a  bubble ; 

A  queen  in  jest,  only  to  fill  the  scene. 

Where  is  thy  husband  now?  where  be  thy  brothers? 

Where  be  thy  two  sons  ?•  wherein  dost  thou  joy  ? 

Who  sues,  and  kneels,  and  says — God  save  the  queen  ? 

Where  be  the  bending  peers  that  flatter'd  thee  ? 

Where  be  the  thronging  troops  that  follow'd  thee  ? 

Decline  all  this,  and  see  what  now  thou  art. 

For  happy  wife,  a  most  distressed  widow ; 

For  joyful  mother,  one  that  wails  the  name ; 

For  one  being  sued  to,  one  that  humbly  sues ; 

For  queen,  a  very  caitiff"  crownM  with  care  : 

For  one  that  scom'd  at  me,  now  scom'd  of  me ; 

For  one  being  fear'd  of  all,  now  fearing  one; 

For  one  commanding  all,  obeyM  of  none. 

Thus  hath  the  course  of  justice  whirl'd*  about, 


*  This  liae  !■  not  in  the  qnartot.     *  Coffijwuimi.     *  tn^o : 


And  lett  thee  but  a  very  prey  to  time ; 

Having  no  more  but  thought  of  what  thou  ^rast 

To  torture  thee  the  more,  being  what  thoo  art. 

Thou  didst  usurp  my  place,  and  dost  thou  not 

Usurp  the  just  proportion  of  my  sorrow  ? 

Now,  thy  proud  neck  .bears  half  my  burdened  yoke; 

From  which,  even  here,  I  slip  niiy  wearied  hand. 

And  leave  the  burden  of  it  all  on  thee. 

Farewell,  York's  wife,  and  queen  of*  sad  miachanee: 

These  English  woes  shall  make  me  smile  in  France. 

Q.  Eliz.  0  !  thou  well  skill'd  in  curses,  stay  a  whU 
And  teach  me  how  to  curse  mine  enemies. 

Q.  Mar,  Forbear  to  sleep  the  night,  and  fact  the  di^ 
Compare  dead  happiness  with  living  woe ;  ' 

Think  that  thy  babes  were  fairer^  than  they  were, 
And  he  that  slew  them  fouler  than  he  is : 
Bettering  thy  loss  makes  the  bad-causer  worse : 
Revolving  this  will  teach  thee  how  to  cune. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  words  are  dull ;  0 !  quicken  them  wiH 
thine. 

Q.  Mar.   Thy  woes  will  make  them   shajp,  aa 
pierce  like  mine.  [EocU  Queen  Margjlbh 

Duch.  Why  should  calamity  be  fuU  of  words  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Windy  attorneys  to  their  client  woe^ 
Airy  succeeders  of  intestate'  joys. 
Poor  breathing  orators  of  miseries  I 
Let  them  have  scope :  though  what  they  do*  impart 
Help  nothing  else,  yet  do  they  ease  the  heart. 

Duch.  If  so,  then  be  not  tongue-ty'd  :  go  with  ma ' 
And  in  the  breath  of  bitter  words  let 's  smother 
My  damned  son,  that  thy  two  sweet  sons  srootherd. 

[A  Trumpet  heati 
The  trumpet  sounds  ;'*  be  copious  in  exclaims. 
Enter  King  Richard,  and  his  Train,  marching, 

K.  Rich.  Vfho  intercepts  me  in  my  expedition  ? 

Duch.  0 !  she,  that  might  have  intercepted  thee, 
By  strangling  thee  in  her  accursed  womb, 
From  all  the  slaughters,  wretch,  that  thoa  hast  does. 

Q.  Eliz.  Hid'st  thou  that  forehead  with  a  golden  crcvi 
Where 't  should  be  branded,  if  that  right  were  ngbt,  | 
For  slaughter  of  the  prince  that  ow'd  that  erown, 
And  the  dire  death  of  my  poor  sons  and  hrothers  ? 
Tell  me,  thou  villain-slave,  where  are  my  childrea  '* 

Duch.  Thou  toad,  thou  toad,  where  is  thy  brotkd 
Clarence. 
And  little  Ned  Plantagenet,  his  son  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  Where  is  the  gentle  Rivers,  Vangfaan,  Grrf 

Duch.  Where  is  kind  Hastings  ? 

K.  Rich.  A  flourish,  trumpets !— strike  alarum,  dma 
Let  not  the  heavens  hear  these  tell-tale  women 
Rail  on  the  Lord's  anointed.    Strike,  I  say  ! — 

[FUmrisk.     Alanmi 
Either  be  patient,  and  entreat  me  fair, 
Or  with  the  clamorous  report  of  war 
Thus  will  I  drown  your  exclamations. 

Duch.  Art  thou  my  son  ? 

K.  Rich.  Ay ;  I  thank  God,  my  father,  and  younel 

Duch.  Then  patiently  bear*'  my  impattenee. 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  I  have  a  touch  of  your  oonditiflii 
That  cannot  brook  the  accent  of  reproof. 

Duch.  0  !  let  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  Do  then ;  hat  I  'U  not  hear. 

Duch.  I  will  be  mild  and  gentle  in  my  words. 

K.  Rich,  And  brief,  good  mother,  for  I  am  in  hstf 

Duch.  Art  thou  so  hasty?    I  once*'  atay'd  for  Utf 
God  knows,  in  torment  and  in  agony*^ 

K.  Rich.  And  came  I  not  at  Isst  to  oomfoit  yon? 
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thuk.  No,  by  the  holy  rood,  thou  know'st  it  wollj 
Thou  cam'st  on  oarth  to  make  the  earth  my  hell. 
A  grievoYia  burden  was  l,hy  birth  to  me ; 
Tetchy  and  wayward  waa  thine  infancy : 
Thy  9chool-dayB,  frightful,  desperate,  wild  and  furious; 
Thf  prime  of  manhood,  daring,  bold,  and  venturous : 
Thy  age  conflrm'd,  proud,  subtle,  sly,  and  bloody, 
More  mild,  but  yet  more  harmful,  kind  in  hatred : 
W^itt  comfortable  hour  canst  thou  name. 
That  ever  graced  me  with  thy  company  r 
K,  Rick.  'Faith,  none,  but  Humphrey  Hour,  that 
call'd  your  grace 
To  breakfast  once  forth  of  my  company. 
If  I  be  80  di8graciouB  in  your  eye. 
Let  me  march  on,  and  not  offend  you,  madam. — 
Strike  up  the  drum ! 
Duch.  I  pr'ythee,  hear  me  speak. 

K.  Rich.  You  speak  too  bitterly. 
Duck.  Hear  me  a  word ; 

For  I  shall  never  speak  to  thee  again. 
K.  Rich.  So. 

Duck.  Either  thou  wilt  die  by  God's  just  ordinance, 
Ere  from  this  war  thou  turn  a  conqueror  ; 
Dr  I  with  grief  and  extreme  age  shall  perbh, 
And  never  look  upon'  thy  face  again. 
Fhereforo,  take  with  thee  my  most  grievous  curse  ; 
(i^liieh  in  the  day  of  battle  tire  thee  more, 
Than  all  the  complete  armour  that  thou  wear'st. 
My  prayers  on  the  adverse  party  fight ; 
^od  there  the  little  souls  of  Edward's  children 
RThisper  the  spirits  of  thine  enemies, 
ind  promise  them  success  and  victory. 
Uoody  thou  art,  bloody  will  be  thy  £nd  ; 
Shame  •erves  thy  life,  and  doth  thy  death  attend.  [Exit. 

Q.  Eliz.  Though  far  more  cause,  yet  much  less  spirit 
to  curse 
loides  in  me :  I  say  amen  to  her.  [Going. 

K.  Rick.  Stay,  madam ;  I  must  talk  a  word  with  you. 

Q.  Eliz.  I  have  no  more  sons  of  the  royal  blood, 
^or  thee  to  slaughter*  i  for  my  daughters,  Richard, 
rhey  shall  be  praying*  nuns,  not  weeping  queens ; 
Ind  therefore  level  not  to  hit  their  lives. 

K.  Rick.  You  have  a  daughter  call'd  Elizabeth, 
Tirtnous  and  fair,  royal  and  gracious. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  must  she  die  for  this  ?   0 !  let  her  live, 
ind  I  *11  corrupt  her  manners,  stain  her  beauty; 
lander  myself  as  false  to  Edward's  bed ; 
"brow  over  her  the  veil  of  infamy : 
0  she  may  live  unscarr'd  of  bleeding  slaughter, 
will  confess  she  was  not  Edward's  daughter. 

K.  Rick.  Wrong  not  her  birth ;  she  is  a  royal  princess.* 

Q.  Eliz.  To  save  her  life,  I  '11  say  she  is  not  so. 

K.  Rick.  Her  life  is  safest  only  in  her  birth. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  only  in  that  safety  died  her  brothers. 

K.  Rick.  Lo !  at  their  birth  good  stars  were  opposite. 

Q.  Eliz.  No,  to  their  lives-  ill  friends  were  contrary. 

K.  Rick.  All  unavoided  is  the  doom  of  destiny. 

Q.  Eliz.  True,  when  avoided  grace  makes  destiny, 
ly  babes  were  destin'd  to  a  fairer  death. 

grace  had  bless'd  thee  with  a  fairer  life. 

K.  Rich.  You  speak,  as  if  that  I  had  slain  my  cousins. 

Q.  EHz.  Cousins,  indeed ;  and  by  their  undo  cozen'd 
r  oomfort,  kingdom,  kindred,  freedom,  life. 
fboee  hands  soever  lanc'd  their  tender  hearts, 
ky  heao,  all  indirectly,  gave  direction : 
D  doubt  the  murderous  knife  was  dull  and  blunt, 
ill  it  wail  whetted  on  thy  stone-hard  heart, 
»  revel  in  the  entrails  of  my  lambs. 


But  that  still  use  of  griof  makes  wild  grief  tame, 
My  tongue  should  to  thy  ears  not  name  my  bo^'s, 
Till  that  my  nails  were  anchor'd  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  T,  in  such  a  desperate  bay  of  death. 
Like  a  poor  bark,  of  sails  and  tackling  reft, 
Rush  all  to  pieces  on  thy  rocky  bosom.* 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  so  thrive  I  m  my  enterprisCi 
And  dangerous  success  of  bloody  wars, 
As  I  intend  more  good  to  you  and  yours. 
Than  ever  you  or  yours  by  me  were  harm'd  ! 

Q.  Eliz.  What  good  is  cover'd  with  the  face  of  heaven, 
To  be  diFcover'd  that  can  do  me  good? 

K.  Rich.  Th'  advancement  of  your  children  gentle* 
•  lady. 

Q.  Eliz.  Up  to  some  scaffold,  there  to  lose  their  heads 

K.  Rich.  Unto  the  dignity  and  height  of  honour*. 
The  high  imperial  type  of  this  earth's  glory. 

Q.  Eliz.  Flatter  my  sorrow  'W'ith  report  of  it : 
Tell  me,  what  state,  what  dignity,  what  honour, 
Canst  thou  demise  to  any  child  of  mine  ? 

K.  Rich.  Even  all  I  have ;  ay,  and  myself  and  all, 
Will  I  withal  endow  a  child  of  thine ; 
So  in  the  Lethe  of  thy  angry  soul 
Thou  drown  the  sad  remembrance  of  those  wrongi, 
Which,  thou  eupposest,  I  have  done  to  thee. 

Q.  Eliz.  Be  brief,  lest  that  the  process  of  thy  kindness 
Last  longer  telling  than  thy  kindness'  date. 

K.  Rich.  Then  know,  that  from  my  soul  I  love  thy 
daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  My  daughter's  mother  thinks  itwithhersouL 

K.  Rich.  What  do  you  think? 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  dost  love  my  daughter  from  thy 
soul. 
So,  from  thy  soul's  love  didst  thou  love  her  brothers; 
And  from  my  heart's  love  I  do  thank  thee  for  it, 

K.  Rich.  Be  not  so  hasty  to  confound  my  meaning. 
I  mean,  that  with  my  soul  1  love  thy  daughter. 
And  do  intend  to  make  her  queen  of  England. 

Q.  Eliz.  Well,  then,  who  dost  thou  mean  shall  be 
her  king? 

K.  Rich.  Even  he  that  makes  her  queen :  who  else 
should  be  ? 

Q.Eliz.  What!  thou? 

K.  Rich.  Even  so :  how  think  you  of  it  ? 

Q.  Eliz.  How  canst  thou  woo  her  ? 

K.  Rick.  That  I  would  learn  of  you, 

As  one  being  best  acquainted  with  her  humour. 

Q.  Eliz.  And  wilt  thou  learn  of  me  ? 

K.  Rich.  Madam,  with  all  my  heart. 

Q.  Eliz.  Send  to  her  by  the  man  that  slew  her 
brothers, 
A  pair  of  bleeding  hearts ;  thereon  engraven 
Edward  and  York;  then,  haply  will  she  weep : 
Therefore  present  to  her, — as  sometime  Margaret 
Did  to  thy  father,  steep'd  in  Rutland's  blood, — 
A  handkerchief;  which,  say  to  her,  did  drain 
The  purple  sap  from  her  sweet  brother's  body, 
And  bid  her  wipe  her  weeping  eyes  withal. 
If  this  inducement -move  her  not  to  love. 
Send  her  a  letter  of  thy  noble  deeds  ;^ 
Tell  her  thou  mad'st  away  her  uncle  Clarence, 
Her  uncle  Rivers ;  ay,  and,  for  her  sake, 
Mad'st  quick  conveyance  with  "her  good  aunt  Anne. 

K.  Rich.  You  mock  me,  madam :  this  is  not  the  way 
To  win  your  daughter. 

Q.  Eliz.  There  is  no  other  way, 

Unless  thou  couldst  put  on  some  other  shape, 
And  not  be  Richard  that  hath  done  all  this. 
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K.  Rich.  Say,  that  I  did  all  this  for  love  of  hor. 
Q.  Eliz.  Nay,  then  indeed,  ihe  cannot  choose  but 
hate  thee. 
Ha'i'ing  bought  love  with  such  a  bloody  spoil. 

K.  Rich.  Look,  what  is  done  cannot  be  now  amended. 
Men  shall  oeal  unadvisedly  sometimes, 
Which  after-hours  give  leisure  to  repent : 
If  I  did  take  the  kingdom  from  your  sons, 
To  make  amends  I  '11  give  it  to  your  daughier. 
If  1  have  kiird  the  issue  of  your  womb, 
To  quicken  your  increase,  I  will  beget 
Mine  issue  of  your  blood  upon  your  daughter. 
A  grandam's  name  is  little  less  in  love. 
Than  is  the  doting  title  of  a  mother :  • 

Phey  are  as  children,  but  one  step  below, 
Even  of  your  mettle,  of  your  very  blood ; 
Of  all  one  pain,  save  for  a  night  of  groans 
Endured  of  her,  for  whom  you  bid  like  sorrow. 
Your  children  were  vexation  to  your  youth ; 
But  mine  shall  be  a  comfort  to  your  age. 
The  loss  you  have  is  but  a  son,  being  king, 
And  by  that  loss  your  daughter  is  made  queen : 
I  cannot  make  you  what  amends  I  would. 
Therefore,  accept  such  kindness  as  I  can. 
Dorset,  your  son,  that  with  a  fearful  soul 
Treads'  discontented  steps  in  foreign  soil, 
This  fair  alliance  quickly  shall  call  home 
To  high  promotions  and  great  dignity : 
The  king,  that  calls  your  beauteous  daughter  wife, 
Familiarly  shall  call  thy  Dorset  brother ; 
Again  shall  you  be  mother  to  a  king, 
And  all  the  ruins  of  distressful  times 
Repair'd  with  double  riches  of  content. 
What !  we  have  many  goodly  days  to  see : 
The  liquid  drops  of  tears  that  you  have  shed. 
Shall  come  again  transformed  to  orient  pearl, 
Advantaging  their  loan  with  interest 
Of  ten-times-double  gain  of  happiness. 
Go  then,  my  mother ;  to  thy  daughter  go : 
Make  bold  her  bashful  years  with  your  experience ; 
Prepare  her  ears  to  hear  a  wooer's  tale ; 
Put  in  her  tender  heart  th'  aspiring  flame 
Of  golden  sovereignty ;  acquaint  the  princess 
With  the  sweet  silent  hours  of  marriage  joys  : 
And  when  this  arm  of  mine  hath  chastised 
The  petty  rebel,  dull-brain'd  Buckingham, 
Bound  with  triumphant  garlands  will  I  come. 
And  lead  thy  daughter  to  a  conqueror's  bed  ; 
To  whom  I  will  retail  my  conquest  won, 
And  she  shall  be  sole  victress,  Caesar's  CsBsar. 

Q.  Eliz.  What  were  I  best  to  say  ?  her  father's  brother 
Would  be  her  lord?    Or  shall  I  say,  her  uncle? 
Or  he  that  slew  her  brothers,  and  her  uncles  ? 
Under  what  title  shall  I  woo  for  thee, 
That  God,  the  law,  my  honour,  and  her  love, 
Can  make  seem  pleasing  to  her  tender  years  ?* 

K.  Rich.  Infe**  fair  England's  peace  by  this  alliance. 

Q.  Eliz.  Which  she  shall  purchase  with  still  lasting 
war, 

K.  Rich.  Tell  her,  the  king,  that  may  command,  en- 
treats. 

Q.  Eliz.  That  at  her  hands,  which  the  king's  King 
forbids. 

K,  Rich.  Say,  she  shall  be  a  high  and  mighty  queen. 

Q.  Eliz.  To  wail  the  title,  as  her  mother  doth. 

K.  Rich.  Say,  I  will  love  her  everlastingly, 

Q.  Eliz.  But  how  long  shall  that  title,  ever,  last? 


K.  Rich.  Sweetly  in  force  unto  her  fair  life's  end. 

Q.  Eliz. '  But  how  long  fairly  shall  her  sweet  life  last  ? 

K.  Rich.  As  long  as  heaven,  and  nature,  lengUien  it 

Q.  Eliz.  As  long  as  hell,  and  Richard,  like  of  it 

K.  Rich.  Say  I,  her  sovereign,  am  her  subject  low. 

Q.  Eliz.  But  she,  your  subject,  loaths  such  sovereigntj. ; 

K,  Rich.  Be  eloquent  in  my  behalf  to  ber. 

Q.  Eliz.  An  honest  tale  speeds  best,  being  plainly  told. 

K.  Rich.  Then,  plainly  to  her  tell'  my  loving  tale. 

Q.  Eliz.  Plain,  and  not  honest,  is  too  harsh  a  style. 

K.  Rich,  Your  reasons  are  too  shallow  and  too  quick. 

Q.  Eliz.  0 !  no,  my  reasons  are  too  deep  and  dead ;~ 
Too  deep  and  dead,  poor  infants,  in  their  graves. 

K.  Rich.  Harp  not  on  that  string,  madam ;  that  is  pi^ 

Q.  Eliz.  Harp  on  it  still  shall  I,  till  heart-firings  break 

K.  Rich.  Now,  by  my  George,  my  garter,  and  oy 
crown, — 

Q.  Eliz.  Profan'd,  dishonour'd,  and  the  third  nsiup'i 

K,  Rich.  I  swear — 

Q.  Eliz.  By  nothing ;  for  this  is  no  oitL 

Thy  George,  profan'd.  hath  lost  its  lordly*  honour; 
Thy  garter,  blemiFh'd,  pawn'd  his  knightly  virtoe; 
Thy  crown,  usurp'd,  disgrac'd  his  kingly  glory. 
If  something  thou  wouldst  swear  to  be  believ'd, 
Swear  then  by  something  that  thou  hast  not  wrong'i 

K,  Rich.  Now  by  the  woild, — 

Q.  Eliz.  'T  IB  full  of  thy  foul  wnngi. 

K.  Rich.  My  father's  death,— 

Q.  Eliz.  Thy  life  hath  it  diiduuioar'l 

K,  Rich.  Then,  by  myself— • 

Q.  Eliz.  Thyself  is  self-nus-iM'i 

K.  Rich.  Why  then,  by  God,— 

Q.  Eliz.  God's  wrong  is  most  of  slL 

If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  with  him. 
The  unity,  the  kins  my  husband  made. 
Thou  hadst  not  broken,  nor  my  brothers  died. 
If  thou  hadst  fear'd  to  break  an  oath  by  him, 
The  imperial  metal,  circling  now  thy  head, 
Had  grac'd  the  tender  temples  of  my  child ; 
And  both  the  princes  had  been  breathing  here, 
Which  now,  two  tender  bed-fellows  for  dust. 
Thy  broken  faith  hath  made  the  prey  for  wonna 
What  canst  thou  swear  by  now  ?• 

K.  Rich.  The  time  to  ooea 

Q.  Eliz.  That  thou  hast  wronged  in  the  time  ret- 
past : 
For  I  myself  have  many  tears  to  wash 
Hereafter  time,  for  time  past  wrong'd  by  thee. 
The  children  live  whose  fathers  thou  hast  alaug)^4 
Ungovem'd  youth,  to  wail  it  with  their  age : 
The  parents  live,  whose  children  thou  hast  butclwHl 
Old  barren  plants,  to  wail  it  with  their  age. 
Swear  not  by  time  to  come  :  for  that  thou  hast 
Misus'd  ere  us'd,  by  times  ill-us^d  o'er-past. 

K.  Rich.  As  I  intend  vo  prosper,  and  repent, 
So  thrive  I  in  my  dangerous  attempt' 
Of  hostile  arms  !  myself  myself  confound  ! 
Heaven  and  fortune  bar  me  happy  hours ! 
Day.  yield  me  not  thy  light,  nor,  night,  thy  reat ! 
Be  opposite  all  planets  of  good  luck 
To  my  proceeding,  if,  with  pure*  heart's  love. 
Immaculate  devotion,  holy  thoughts, 
I  tender  not  thy  beauteous  princely  daughter  ! 
In  her  consists  my  happiness  and  thine , 
Without  her,  follows  to  myself,  and  thee, 
Herself,  the  land,  and  many  a  Christian  soul^ 
Death,  desolation,  ruin,  and  decay : 
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It  cannot  be  avoided,  but  by  this ; 
It  will  not  be  nvoided,  but  by  this. 
Therefore,  dear  mother,  (I  must  call  you  so) 
Be  the  attorney  of  my  love  to  her. 
Plead  what  I  will  be,  not  what  I  have  been ; 
Not  my  deserts,  but  what  f  will  deserve : 
Urge  the  necessity  of  state  and  times,^ 
And  be  not  peevish*  fond'  in  great  designs. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  be  tempted  of  the  devil  thus  ? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,  if  the  devil  tempt  thee  to  do  good. 
Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  forget  myself,  to  be  myself? 
K.  Rich.  Ay,   if   your  selfs  remembrance  wrong 

yourself. 
Q.  Eliz.  Yet  thou  didst  kill  my  children. 
K.  Rich.  But  in  your  daughter's  womb  I  'U  bury 
them : 
Where,  in  that  nest  of  spicery,  they  will  breed 
Selves  of  thenifeelves,  to  your  recomforture. 

Q.  Eliz.  Shall  I  go  win  my  daughter  to  thy  will  ? 
K.  Rich.  And  be  a  happy  mother  by  the  deed. 
Q.  EUz.  I  go. — Write  to  me  Richard,  very  shortly, 
And  you  shall  understand  from  me  her  mind*. 

K.  Rich.  Bear  her  my  true  lovers  kiss,  and  so  fare- 
well. [Kissing  her.    Exit  Q.  Elizabeth. 
Relenting  fool,  and  shallow,  changing  woman  ! — 
How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Enter  Ratcliff  in  haste  ;•  Catesbt  following. 
Rat.  Most  mighty  sovereign,  on  the  western  coast 
Rideth  a  puissant  navy :  to  our  shores 
Throng  many  doubtful  hollow-hearted  friends, 
Unarmed,  and  unresolv'd  to  beat  them  back. 
'T  is  thought  that  Richmond  is  their  admiral : 
And  there  they  hull,  expecting  but  the  aid 
Of  Buckingham  to  welcome  them  ashore. 

K.  Rich.  Some  light-foot  friend  post  to  the  duke  of 
Norfolk:— 
Ratcliff,  thyself.— or  Catesby;  where  is  he? 
Cote.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Rich.  Catesby,  fly  to  the  duke. 

Cote.  I  will,  my  lord,  with  all  convenient  haste.* 
K.  Rich.  Ratcliff,  come  hither.     Post  to  Salisbury : 
When  thou  oom'st  thither, — Dull,  unmindful  villain, 

[To  Catksbt. 
Why  atay'st  thou  here,  and  go'st  not  to  the  duke  ? 
Cote,  First,  mighty  liege,  tell  me  your  highness' 
pleasure. 
What  from  your  grace  I  shall  deliver  to  him. 

K.  Rich.  0 !    true,  good   Catesby. — ^Bid  him  levy 
straight 
The  greatest  strength  and  power  he  can  make. 
And  meet  me  suddenly  at  Salisbury. 

Cote.  I  go.  [Exit. 

Rat.  What,  may  it  please  you,  shall  I  do  at  Salis- 
bury? 
K.  Rich.  Why,  what  wouldst  thou  do  there,  before 

I  go? 
Rat.  Your  highness  told  me,  I  should  post  before. 

Enter  Stanley. 
jr.  Rich.  My  mind  is  changed.— Stanley,  what  news 

with  you? 
Stan.  None  good,  my  liege,  to  please  you  with  the 
hearing ; 
Nor  none  so  bad,  but  well  may  be  reported. 

JC  Rich.  Heyday,  a  riddle  !  neither  good  nor  bad  ? 
What  need'st  thou  run  so  many  miles  about, 
When  thou  may'st  tell  thy  tale  the  nearest  way  ? 
Qnoe  more,  what  news  ? 


Stan.  Richmond  is  on  the  seas. 

K.  Rich.  There  let  him  sink,  and  be  the  seas  on  him, 
White-liver'd  runagate !  what  doth  he  there  ? 

Stan.  I  know  not,  mighty  sovereign,  but  by  guess. 

K.  Rich.  Well,'  as  you  guess  ? 

Stan.  Stirr'd  up  by  Dorset,  Buckingham,  and  Morton, 
He  makes  for  England,  here,  to  claim  the  crown. 

K.  Rich.  Is  the  chair  empty  ?  is  the  sword  unswayed  ? 
Is  the  king  dead  ?  the  empire  unpossess'd  ? 
What  heir  of  York  is  there  alive,  but  we. 
And  who  is  England's  king,  but  great  York's  heir  ? 
Then,  tell  me,  what  makes  he  upon  the  seas  ? 

Stan.  Unless  for  that,  my  liege,  I  cannot  guess. 

K.  Rich.  Unless  for  that  he  comes  to  be  your  liege, 
You  cannot  guess  wherefore  the  Welshman  comes. 
Thou  wilt  revolt,  and  fly  to  him,  I  fear. 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord ;  therefore,  mistrust  me  not. 

K.  Rich.  Where  is  thy  pow^er,  then,  to  beat  him 
back? 
Where  be  thy  tenants,  and  thy  followers  ? 
Are  they  not  now  upon  the  western  shore, 
Safe-conducting  the  rebels  from  their  ships? 

Stan.  No,  my  good  lord,  my  friends  are  in  the  north. 

K.  Rich.  Coid  friends  to  me :  What  do  they  in  the 
north. 
When  they  should  serve  their  sovereign  in  the  west  ? 

Stan.  They  have  not  been  commanded,  mighty  king. 
Pleaseth  your  majesty  to  give  me  leave, 
I  Ml  muster  up  my  friends,  and  meet  your  grace, 
Where,  and  what  time,  your  majesty  shall  please. 

K.  Rich.  Ay,  thou  wouldst  be  gone  to  join  with 
Richmond : 
But  I  Ml  not  trust  thee. 

Stan,  Most  mighty  sovereign, 

You  have  no  cause  to  hold  my  friendship  doubtful. 
I  never  was,  nor  never  will  be  false. 

K.  Rich.  Gro,  then,  and  muster  men :  but  leave  behind 
Your  son,  George  Stanley.  Look  your  heart*  be  firm. 
Or  else  his  head's  assurance  is  but  frail. 

Stan.  So  deal  with  him,  as  I  prove  true  to  you. 

[Exit  Stanley. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  My  gracious  sovereign,  now  in  Devonshire, 
As  I  by  friends  am  well  advertised. 
Sir  Edward  Courtney,  and  the  haughty  prelate. 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  his*  elder  brother. 
With  many  more  confederates  are  in  arms. 

Enter  another  Messenger.  ^ 

2  Mess.  In  Kent,  my  liege,  the  Guildfords  are  in  arms , 
And  every  hour  more  competitors 

Flock  to  the  rebels,  and  their  power  grows  strong. 
Enter  a  third  Messenger. 

3  Mess.  My  lord,  the  army  of  great  Buckingham — 
K.  Rich.  Out  on  ye,  owls  !  nothing  but  songs  of 

death  ?  [He  strikes  him. 

There,  take  thou  that,  till  thou  bring  better  news. 

3  Mess.  The  news  I  have  to  tell  your  majesty 

[Kneeling.** 
Is  that  by  sudden  floods  and  fall  of  waters, 
Buckingham's  army  is  dispersed  and  scatter'd ; 
And  he  himself  wander'd  away  alone. 
No  man  knows  whither. 

K.  Rich.  I  cry  thee  mercy 

There  is  my  purse,  to  cure  that  blow  of  thine.  Rising  * ' 
Hath  any  well-advised  friend  proclaim'd 
Reward  to  him  that  brings  the  traitor  in  ? 

3  Mess.  Such  proclamation  hath  been  made,  my  lord 
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Enter  a  fourth  Messenger. 

4  Mess  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  and  lord  Marquess  Dorset, 
'T  is  said,  my  liege,  in  Yorkshire  are  in  arms ; 
But  this  good  comfort  bring  I  to  your  highness,— 
The  B.etagne  navy  ip  dispersed  by  tempest. 
Richmond,  in  Dorsetshire,  sent  out  a  boat 
Unto  the  shore,  to  ask  those  on  the  banks, 
If  they  were  his  assistants,  yea,  or  no ; 
Who  answerM  him,  they  came  from  Buckingham 
Upon  his  party:  he,  mistrusting  them, 
Hoi8'd  sail,  and  made  his  course  again  for  Bretagne. 

K.  Rich,  March  on,  march  on,  since  we  are  up  in 
arms; 
If  not  to  fight  with  foreign  enemies, 
Yet  to  boat  down  the5e  rebels  here  at  home. 
Enter  Catesby. 

Cate.  My  liege,  the  duke  of  Buckingham  is  taken ; 
That  is  the  best  news :  that  the  earl  of  Richmond 
Is  with  a  mighty  power  landed  at  Milford, 
Is  colder  news,  but  yet  they  must  be  told. 

K.  Rich,  Away  towards  Salisbury !  while  we  reason 
here, 
A  royal  battle  might  be  won  and  lost. — 
Some  one  take  order,  Buckingham  be  brought 
To  Salisbury;  the  rest  march  on  with  me.       [Exeunt. 


SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  Lord  Stahlbt'h  llorw©. 
Enter  Stanley  and  Sir  Christopher  Urs'w^ck. 

Stan.  Sir  Christopher,  tell  Richmond  this  from  me  :-h 
That,  in  the  sty  of  the  most  bloody  boar, 
My  son  George  Stanley  is  frank'd  up  in  hold : 
If  I  revolt,  off  goes  young  George's  head  : 
The  fear  of  that  holds  off*  my  present  aid.  ' 

So,  get  thee  gone :  commend  me  to  thy  lord. 
Withal,  say  that  the  queen  hath  heartily  con^^nted, 
He  should  espouse  Elizabeth  her  daughter. 
But,  tell  me,  where  is  princely  Richmond  now** 

Chris.  At  Pembroke,  or  at  Ha'rford-west,  in  WalcsL 

Stan.  What  men  of  name  and  mark*  resort  fo  bim? 

Chris.  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  a  renowned  soldier  ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  sir  William  Stanley : 
Oxford,  redoubted  Pembroke,  sir  James  Blunt, 
And  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  a  valiant  crew, 
And  many  other  of  great  name  and  worth ; 
And  towards  London  do  they  bend  their  power, 
If  by  the  way  they  be  not  fought  withal. 

Stan.  Well,  hie  thee  to  thy  lord ;  I  kiss  his  hand : 
My  letter  will  resolve  him  of  my  mind. 
Farewell.  [Giving  Papers  to  Sir  Christofheii.  Exr.ad^ 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.-^alisbury.    An  open  Place. 

Enter  the  Sheriff,  and  Giiard.  taith  Buckingham  led  to 

Execution. 

Buck.  Will  not  king  Richard  let  me  speak  with  him  ? 

Sher.  No,  my  good'  lord ;  therefore,  be  patient. 

Buck.  Hastings,  and  Edward's  children,  Grey,  and 
Rivers, 
Holy  king  Henry,  and  thy  fair  son  Edward, 
Vanshan,  and  all  that  have  miscarried 
By  underhand  corrupted  foul  injustice, 
V  that  your  moody  discontented  souls 
Do  through  the  clouds  behold  this  present  hour, 
Even  for  revenge  mock  my  destruction  ! — 
This  is  All-Souls'  day,  fellow,  is  it  not  ? 

Sher.  It  is. 

Buck.  Why,  then  All-Souls'  day  is  my  body's  dooms- 
•  day. 

This  is  the  day,  wh'ch,  in  king  Ekiward's  time, 
I  wish'd  might  fall  on  me,  when  I  was  found 
False  to  his  children,  or  his  wife's  allies : 
This  is  the  day,  wherein  I  wish'd  to  fall 
By  the  false  faith  of  him  whom  most  I  trusted : 
This,  this  All-Souls' day  to  my  fearful  soul 
l8  the  detennin'd  respite  of  my  wrongs. 
That  high  All-Seer,  which  I  dallied  with, 
Hath  turn'd  my  feign'd  prayer  on  my  head. 
And  given  in  earnest  what  I  begg'd  in  jest. 
Thus  doth  he  force  the  swords  of  wicked  men 
To  turn  their  own  points  in  their  masters'  bosoms. 
Thus  Margaret's  curse  falls  heavy  on  my  neck* : — 
"  When  he."  quoth  she,  "  shall  split  thy  heart  with 

sorrow, 
Remember  Margaret  was  a  prophetess." — 
Come,  lead  me,  officers,  to  the  block  of  shame ; 
Wrong  hath  but  wrong,  and  blame  the  due  of  blame. 
[Exeunt  Buckingham  ojid  Officei^. 


SCENE  II.— A  Plain  near  Tamworth. 
Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Richmond,  Oxfori> 

iStV  James  Blunt,  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and  others, 

with  Forces,  marching. 

Richm.  Fellows  in  arms,  and  my  most  loving  frieiMU, 
Bruis'd  underneath  the  yoke  of  tyranny, 
Thus  far  into  the  bowels  of  the  land 
Have  we  march'd  on  without  impediment ; 
And  here  receive  we  from  our  father  Stanley 

[Showing  a  Paper,* 
Lines  of  fair  comfort  and  encouragement. 
The  reckless,*  bloody,  and  usurping  boar. 
That  spoird  your  summer  fields,  and  fruitful  vines^ 
Swills  your  warm  blood  like  wash,  and  makes  his  trough 
In  your  embowel  I'd  bosoms,  this  foul  swine 
Is^  now  even  in  the  centre  of  this  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  as  we  leam : 
From  Tamworth  thither,  is  but  one  day's  march. 
In  God's  name,  cheerly  on,  courageous  friends^ 
To  reap  the  harvest  of  perpetual  peace 
By  this  one  bloody  trial  of  sharp  war. 

Qzf.  Every  man's  conscience  is  a  thousand  men,* 
To  fight  against  this  guilty  homicide. 

Herb.  I  doubt  not,  but  bis  friends  will  turn  to  us. 

Blunt.  He  hath  no  friends,  but  what  are  friends  fv 
Which  in  his  dearest  need  will  fly*  from  him.       [feu. 

Richm.  All  for  our  vantage:  then,  in  God's  name  marcb 
True  hope  is  swift,  and  flies  with  swallow's  wings. 
Kings  it  makes  gods,  and  meaner  creatures  kinss. 

[Exeujit 

SCENE  III.— Bosworth  Field. 
Enter  King  Richard,  and  Forces;  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, Earl  of  Surrey,  and  others. 
K.  Rich.  Here  pitch  our  tent,  even  here  in  Boa  worth 
fleid.— 
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If  lord  of  Surrey,  why  look  you  to  sad  ? 

Sur,  My  houi  is  ten  tixhee  lighter  than  my  looks. 

£.  Rick.  My  lord  of  Norfolk,— 

Nor.  Here,  most  gracious  liege. 

Ji.  Rick.  Norfolk,  we  must  haye  knocks ;  ha !  must 
Tre  not? 

Nor.  We  must  both  giro  and  take,  my  loving  lord. 

K.  Rkk.  Up  with  my  tent !  here  will  I  lie  to-night; 
[Soldiers  begin  ta  set  up  the  King^s  Tent. 
hit  where  to-morrow? — Well,  all 's  one  for  that. — 
fbo  hath  descried  the  numher  of  the  traitors  ? 

» .  Six  or  seven  thousand  is  their  utmost  power. 

K.  Rick.  Why,  our  battalia  trebles  that  account : 
taides,  the  king's  name  is  a  tower  of  strength, 
(liich  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want. 
fp  with  the  tent ! — Come,  noble  gentlemen, 
et  OS  survey  the  vantage  of  the  ground.— 
ail  for  some  men  of  sound  direction. — 
et 's  laek  no  discipline,  make  no  delay, 
or,  lords,  to-morrow  is  a  busy  day.  [Exeimt. 

'nter,  on  tke  other  side  of  the  Field,  Richmond,  Sir 

WiLLUM    Brandon,   Oxford,   and  other    Officers. 

Some  of  the  Soldiers  pitch  Richmond's  Tent. 

Richm.  The  weary  sun  hath  made  a  golden  set, 
Jid  by  the  bright  track  of  his  fiery  car, 
ives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. — 
'\r  William  Brandon,  you  shall  bear  my  standard.— 
ire  roe  some  ink  and  paper  in  my  tent : 
U  draw  the  form  and  model  of  our  battle, 
iinit  each  leader  to  his  several  charge, 
od  part  in  just  proportion  our  small  power, 
y  lord  of  Oxford,— you.  Sir  William  Brandon,-^ 
nd  you,  sir  Walter  Herbert,  stay  with  me.* 
be  earl  of  Pembroke  keeps  his  regiment : 
)od  captain  Blunt,  bear  my  good  night  to  him, 
ad  by  the  second  hour  in  the  morning 
«re  the  earl  to  see  me  in  my  tent. — 
!t  one  thing  more,  good  captain,  do  for  me : 
here  is  lord  Stanley  quartered,  do  you  know? 
Blunt.  Unless  I  have  mista'en  his  colours  much, 
Hiich,  well  I  am  assured,  I  have  not  done) 
is  regiment  lies  half  a  mile,  at  least, 
uth  from  the  mighty  power  of  the  king. 
Richm.  If  without  peril  it  be  possible, 
reel  Blunt  make  some  good  means  to  speak  with 

him, 
id  give  him  from  me  this  most  needful  note. 
Blunt.  Upon  my  life,  my  lord,  I  '11  undertake  it : 
id  so,  God  give  you  quiet  rest  to-night.* 
Riclun.   Good  night,  good  Captain  Blunt.  —  Co*T.e, 

gentlemen, 
t  us  eonsult  upon  to-morrow's  business. 
to  my  tent,  the  dew*  is  raw  and  cold. 

[They  withdraw  into  the  Tent, 
ier^  to  his  Tent,  King  Richard,  Norfolk,  Ratcliff, 

and  Catesbt. 
IT.  Rick,  What  is 't  o'clock. 
Cote.  It 's  supper  time,  my  lord :  it 's  nine  o'clock. 
K.  Riek.  I  will  not  sup  to-night. — 
re  me  some  ink  and  paper. — 
lal .  is  my  heaver  easier  than  it  was, 
d  all  my  armour  laid  into  my  tent? 
?a£e.  It  is,  my  liege ;  and  all  things  are  in  readiness. 
K.  Rick.  Good  Norfolk,  hie  thee  to  thy  charge. 
i  careful  watch ;  choose  trusty  sentinels. 
Yor.  I  go,  my  lord. 

P.  Rick.  Stir  with  the  lark  to-morrow,  gentle  Nor- 
folk. 
Vor.  I  warrant  you,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

*  TbM*  liBM  an  not  in  ta«  foaros.     >  air :  is  qnartea.     ^Not  ia  f.  t.     *  Weigh.     •  ^  Not  ia  1  a. 


K.  Rick.  Ratcliff! 

Rat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rick.  Send  out  a  pursuivant  at  arms 

To  Stanley's  regiment :  bid  him  bring  his  power 
Before  sun-rising,  lest  his  son  George  fall 
Into  the  blind  cave  of  eternal  night.— 
Fill  me  a  bowl  of  wine. — Give  me  a  watch : 
Saddle  white  Surrey  for  the  field  to-morrow. — 
Look  that  my  staves  be  sound,  and  not  too  heavy. 
Ratcliff!— 

Rat.  My  lord? 

K.  Rick.  Saw'st  thou  the  melancholy  lord  Northum* 
berland? 

Rat.  Thomas  the  earl  of  Surrey,  and  himself. 
Much  about  cock-shut  time,  from  troop  to  troop 
Went  through  the  army,  cheering  up  the  soldiers. 

JSl.  Rick.   So:  I  am  satisfied   Give  me  a  bowl  of 
wine: 
I  have  not  that  alacrity  of  spirit, 
Nor  cheer  of  mind,  that  I  was  wont  to  have. — 

[Wine  brougkt,* 
Set  it  down.— -Is  ink  and  paper  ready? 

Rat.  It  is,  my  lord. 

K,  Riek.  Bid  my  guard  watch.    Leave  me. 
Ratcliff,  about  the  mid  of  night,  come  to  my  tent 
And  help  to  arm  me. — Leave  me,  I  say. 

[King  Richard  retires  into  kis  Tent,    Exeunt 
Ratcliff  and  Catesbt. 
Richmond's   Tent  opens,  and  discovers  kim  and  kis 
Officers,  ffc. 
Enter  Stan  let. 

Stan.  Fortune  and  victory  sit  on  thy  helm ! 

Rickm.  All  comfort  that  the  dark  night  can  afford, 
Be  to  thy  person,  noble  father-in-law ! 
Tell  me,  I  pray,  how  fares  our  loving  mother? 

Stan.  I,  by  attorney,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother. 
Who  prays  continually  for  Richmond's  good : 
So  much  for  that. — The  silent  hours  steal  on, 
And  flaky  darkness  breaks  within  the  east. 
In  brief,  for  so  the  season  bids  us  be. 
Prepare  thy  battle  early  in  the  morning; 
And  put  thy  fortune  to  the  arbitrement 
Of  bloody  strokes,  and  mortal-staring  war. 
I,  as  I  may,  (that  which  I  would  I  cannot) 
With  best  advantage  will  deceive  the  time, 
And  aid  thee  in  this  doubtful  shock  of  arms ' 
But  on  thy  side  I  may  not  be  too  forward. 
Lest,  being  seen,  thy  brother^  tender  George, 
Be  executed  in  his  father's  sight. 
Farewell.    The  leisure  and  the  fearful  time 
Cuts  off  the  ceremonious  vows  of  love. 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  discourse, 
Which  so  long  sunder'd  friends  should  dweD  UMA 
God  give  us  leisure  for  theFC  rites  of  love ! 
Once  more,  adieu. — Be  valiant,  and  speed  weii « 

Rickm.  Good  lords,  conduct  him  to  his  regimom. 
I  '11  strive,  with  troubled  thoughts,  to  take  a  nap ; 
Lest  leaden  slumber  peise*  me  down  to-morrow, 
When  I  should  mount  with  wings  of  victory, 
Once  more,  good  night,  kind  lords,  and  gentlemen. 

[Exeunt  Lords,  tfc,  witk  Stanley. 
0  !  Thou,  whose  captain  I  account  myself,  [Kfieeling,* 
Look  on  *:iy  forces  with  a  gracious  eye ; 
Put  \r  (heir  hands  thy  bruising  irons  of  wrath, 
That  they  may  crush  down  with  a  heavy  fall 
Th'  usurping  helmets  of  o\i  adversaries ! 
Make  us  thy  ministers  of  chastisement, 
That  we  may  praise  thee  in  thy  victory !         [Risingl 
To  thee  I  do  commend  my  watchful  soul, 
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Ere  I  let  fall  the  windows  of  mine  eyes : 
Sleepmfi[,  and  waking,  O,  defend  me  still ! 

[Lies  down  and  sleeps. 
The  Ghost  of  Prince  Edward,  Son  to  Uxsry  the  Sixth, 
rises  between  the  two  Tents. 
Ghost.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ! 

[7b  King  Richard. 
Think  how  thou  stahb'dst  me,  in  my  prime  of  youth, 
At  Tewksbury :  despair,  therefore,  and  die. — 

Be  cheerful,  Richmond :  for  the  wronged  souls 
Of  butcher'd  princes  fight  in  thy  behalf: 
King  Henry- s  issue.  Richmond,  comforts  thee. 
The  Ghost  of  King  Henrt  the  Sixth  rises. 
Ghost.  When  I  was  mcH^al,  my  anointed  body 

To  King  Richard. 
By  thee  was  punched  full  of  deadly'  holes. 
Think  on  the  Tower,  and  me :  despair,  and  die ; 
Harry  the  sixth  bids  thee  despair  and  die. — 
Virtuous  and  holy,  be  thou  conqueror  ! 

[To  Richmond. 
Harry,  that  prophesy'd  thou  should'st  be  king, 
Doth  comfort  thee  in  sleep :  live  thou,'  and  flourish. 
•  The  Ghost  of  Clarence  rises. 
Ghost,  Lei  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow. 

[To  King  Richard. 
r,  that  waa  wash'd  to  death  with  fulpome  wine, 
Poor  Clarence,  by  thy  guile  betray'd  to  death ! 
To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 
And  fall  thy  edgeless  sword.     Despair,  and  die.— 
Thou  ofispring  of  the  house  of  Lancaster, 

[To  Richmond. 
The  wronged  heirs  of  York  do  pray  for  thee ; 
Good  angels  guard  thy  battle !     Live  and  flourish. 
The  Ghosts  0/ Rivers,  Gret,  and  Vauohan  rise. 
Riv.  Let  me  sit  heavy  on  thy  soul  to-morrow ; 

[To  King  Richard. 
Rivers,  that  died  at  Pomfret.     Despair,  and  die. 
Grey.  Think  upon  Grey,  and  let  thy  soul  despair. 

[To  King  Richard. 
Vavgh.  Think  upon  Vauehan,  and  with  guilty  fear 
Let  fall  thy  pointless'  lance .     Despair,  and  die. — 

]To  King  Richard. 
AIL  Awake !  and  think  our  wrongs  in  Richard's 
bosom  [To  Richmond. 

Will  conquer  him. — Awake,  and  win  the  day  ! 
The  Ghost  of  Hastings  rises. 
Ghost.  Bloody  and  guilty,  guiltily  awake ; 

[To  King  Richard. 
And  in  a  bloody  battle  end  thy  days. 
Think  on  lord  Hastings :  so*  depair,  and  die. 
Quiet  untroubled  soul,  awake,  awake  ! 

[To  Richmond. 
Arm,  fight,  and  conquer,  for  fair  England's  sake. 
The  Ghosts  of  the  two  young  Princes  rise. 
Ghosts.  Dream  on  thy  cousins  smothered  in  the 
Tower  : 
Let  us  be  lead*  within  thy  bosom,  Richard, 
And  weigh  thee  down  to  ruin,  shame,  and  death. 
Thy  nephews'  souls  bid  thee  despair,  and  die. — 

Sleep,  Richmond,  sleep  in  peace,  and  wake  in  joy ; 
Good  angels  guard  thee  from  the  boar's  annoy ! 
Live,  and  beget  a  happy  race  of  kings. 
Edward's  unhappy  sons  do  bid  thee  flourish. 
The  Ghost  of  Queen  Anne  rises. 
Ghost.  Richard,  thy  wife,  that  wretched  Anne  thy 
wife, 
That  never  slept  a  quiet  hour  with  thee, 
Now  fills  thy  sleep  with  perturbations : 


To-morrow  in  the  battle  think  on  me. 

And  fall  thy  powerless  arm.*    Despair,  aad  die^ — 

Thou,  quiet  soul,  sleep  thou  a  quiet  sleep : 

[To  RlCHMOX 

Dream  of  success  and  happy  victory : 
Thy  adversary's  wife  doth  pray  for  thee. 

7%€  Ghost  of  Buckingham  rises. 

Ghost.  The  first  was  I  that  help'd  thee  to  the  cro«l 

[To  King  RicHAii 
The  last  was  I  that  felt  thy  tyranny. 
0 !  in  the  battle  think  on  Buckingham, 
And  die  in  terror  of  thy  guiltiness. 
Dream  on,  dream  on,  of  bloody  deeds  and  death  : 
Fainting,  despair ;  despairing,  yield  thy  breath. — 

I  died  for  hope  ere  I  could  lend  thee  aid ; 

[To  Ricmon 
But  cheer  thy  heart,  and  be  thou  not  dismay'd : 
God,  and  good  angels  fight  on  Richmond's  aide; 
And  Richard  fall  in  height  of  all  his  pride. 

[The  Ghosts  vanish.    King  EicHAmo  jftfi 
out  of  his  dream. 

K.  Rich.   Give  me  another  horse !— bind   vp  q 
wounds ! — 
Have  mercy,  Jesu ! — Soft !     I  did  but  dream .-» 
0,  coward  conscience,  how  dost  thou  afflict  roe ! — 
The  lights  bum  blue. — It  is  now  dead  midnight. 
Cold  fearful  drops  stand  on  my  trembling  flesh. 
What  do  I  fear  ?  myself?  there 's  none  else  by : 
Richard  loves  Richard  :  that  is,  I  am  L 
Is  there  a  murderer  here  ?    No ; — ^yes ;  I  am : 
Then  fly,— What,  from  myself?  Great  reacon:  why  I 
Lest  I  revenge.    What !  Myself  upon  myFelf  ? 
Alack !  I  love  myself.    Wherefore  ?  for  any  good, 
That  I  myself  have  done  unto  myself? 

0  !  no :  alas !  I  rather  hate  myself. 
For  hateful  deeds  committed  by  myself. 

1  am  a  villain.    Yet  I  lie ;  I  am  not. 

Fool,  of  thyself  speak  well : — ^Fool,  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale, 
And  every  tale  condemns  roe  for  a  villain. 
Perjury,  foul*  perjury,  in  the  high'st  degree ; 
Murder,  stem  murder,  in  the  dir'st  degree : 
All  several  sins,  all  us'd  in  each  degree. 
Throng  to  the  bar,  crying  all, — Guilty !  guilty ! 
I  shall  despair. — There  is  no  creature  loves  me ; 
And  if  I  die,  no  soul  shall  pity  me: — 
Nay,  wherefore  should  they  ?  since  that  I  myself 
Find  in  myself  no  pity  to  myself. 
Methought,  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder  d 
Came  to  my  tent ;  and  every  one  did  threat 
To-morrow's  vengeance  on  the  head  of  Richard. 
Enter  Ratcliff. 

Rat.  My  lord.— 

K,  Rich.^  Who 's  there  ? 

Rat.  Ratcliff;  my  lord; 'tis  L  The  early  viila-f  ea 
Hath  twice  done  salutation  to  the  mom : 
Your  friends  are  up,  and  buckle  on  their  armour. 

K.  Rich.  0  Ratcliff'!     I  have  dream'd   a   feaifi 
dream. — 
What  think'st  thou  ?  will  our  friends  pnnre  all  trat^ 

Rat.  No  doubt,  my  lord.* 

A".  Rich.  0  Ratcliff"!  I  fear,  I  fear 

Rat.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  be  not  afraid  of  shadom 

K.  Rich.  By  the  apostle  Paul,  shadows  to-night 
Have  stmck  more  terror  to  the  soul  of  Richard, 
Than  can  the  substance  of  ten  thousand  soldiers, 
Armed  in  proof,  and  led  by  shallow  Richmond. 


1  Not  in  folio.    •  *  Not  in  f.  •.     «  and  :  in  f.  e.     •80  tho  onarto,  1507 ;  the  other  old  oopiet :  laid.     •  edgtlen  rvctd  :  ia  f. 
Hrf  :  in  f.  e      >  Zonadii,  who  *■  theve  :  in  quartoe.     *  This  and  th*  prtTiooa  apeeoh,  an  not  in  the  feUoa. 
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It  U  not  yet  near  day.  Come,  go  with  me : 
Under  our  tents  I  '11  play  the  eaves-dropper, 
To  hear  if  any  mean  to  shrink  from  me. 

[Exeunt  King  Richakd  and  Ratclitf. 
EnUr  Oxford  and  others. 
Lords.  Good  morrow,  Richmond. 
Richm.  Cry  meroy,  lords,  [Waking.]  and  watchful 
gentlemen, 
That  you  have  ta'en  a  tardy  sluggard  here. 
Lords.  Pow  have  you  slept,  my  lord  ? 
Rickm.  The  sweetest  sleep,  and  fairest-boding  dreams. 
That  ever  enteHd  in  a  drowsy  head, 
Have  I  since  your  departure  had,  my  lords. 
Meihought,  their  souls,  whose  bodies  Richard  murder'd, 
Came  to  my  tent,  and  cried — On !  victory ! 
I  promise  you,  my  heart^  is  very  jocund 
In  the  remembrance  of  so  fair  a  dream. 
How  far  into  the  morning  is  it,  lords? 
Lords.  Upon  the  stroke  of  four. 
Rickm.  Why,  then  't  is  time  to  arm,  and  give  direc- 
tion.—  [He  advances  to  the  Troops. 
More  than  I  have  said,  loving  countrymen. 
The  leisure  and  enforcement  of  the  time         • 
Forbids  to  dwell  on :  yet  remember  this, — 
God  and  our  good  cause  fight  upon  our  side ; 
The  prayers  of  holy  saints,  and  wronged  souls, 
Like  high-rear'd  bulwarks  stand  before  our  faces. 
Richard  except,  those  whom  we  fight  against 
Had  rather  have  us  win,  than  him  they  follow. 
For  what  is  he  they  follow  ?  truly,  gentlemen, 
A  bloody  tyrant,  and  a  homicide ; 
One  rais'd  in  blood,  and  one  in  blood  establish'd ; 
One  that  made  means  to  come  by  what  he  hath. 
And  slaughtered  those  that  were  the  means  to  help  him ; 
A  base  foul  stone,  made  precious  by  the  foil 
Of  England's  chair,  where  he  is  falsely  set ; 
One  thiat  hath  ever  been  God's  enemy. 
Then,  if  you  fight  against  God's  enemy, 
God  will,  in  justice,  ward  you  as  his  soldiers : 
If  you  do  sweat  to  put  a  tyrant  down, 
You  sleep  in  peace,  the  tyrant  being  slain ;  • 
If  you  do  fight  against  your  country's  foes. 
Your  country's  fat  shall  pay  your  pains  the  hire  ; 
If  yo£  do  fight  in  safeguard  of  your  wives, 
Your  wives  shall  welcome  home  the  conquerors ; 
If  you  do  ffee  your  children  from  the  sword, 
Yoar  children's  children*  quit  it  in  your  age. 
Then,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  all  these  rights. 
Advance  your  standards,  draw  your  willing  swords. 
For  me,  the  ransom  of  my  bold  attempt 
Shall  be  thia  cold  corpse  on  the  earth's  cold  face ; 
Bat  if  I  thrive,  the  gain  of  my  attempt, 
Tb«  least  of  you  shall  share  his  part  thereof. 
Sound,  drums  and  trumpets,  boldly,  cheerfully ; 
God,  and  Saint  Georgb  !  Richmond,  and  victory ! 

[Exeunt. 
Re^en'er  King  Richard,  Ratcliff,  Attendants^  and 

forces. 
jr.  Rick.  What  said  Northumberland,  as  touching 

Richmond? 
Rat.  That  he  was  never  trained  up  in  arms. 
K,  Rick.  He  said  the  truth :  and  what  said  Surrey 

then? 
Jlai.  He  smil'd  and  said,  the  better  for  our  purpose. 
K,  Rick.  He  was  i'  the  right ;  and  so,  indeed,  it  is. 

[Clock  strikes. 
Tell  the  dock  there. — Give  me  a  calendar. 

[Calendar  brought.* 


Who  saw  the  sun  to-day  ? 

Rat.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

K.  Rick.  Then  he  disdains  to  shine ;  for,  by  the  book} 
He  should  have  bravM  the  east  an  hour  ago : 
A  black  day  will  it  be  to  somebody. — 
RatcUff!— 

Rat.  My  lord. 

K.  Rick.  The  sun  will  not  be  seen  to-day: 

The  sky  doth  frown  and  lour  upon  our  army. 
I  would,  these  dewy  tears  were  from  the  ground. 
Not  shine  to-day !     Why,  what  is  that  to  me. 
More  than  to  Richmond?  for  the  self-same  heaven, 
That  frowns  on  me,  looks  sadly  upon  him. 
Enter  Norfolk. 

Nor.  Arm,  arm,  my  lord  !  the  foe  vaunts  in  the  field, 

K.  Rick.    Come,    bustle,    bustle. — Caparison   my 
horse. — 
Call  up  lord  Stanley,  bid  him  bring  his  power. 
I  will  lead  forth  my  soldiers  to  the  plain, 
And  thus  my  battle  shall  be  orde^. 
My  foreward*  shall  be  drawn  out  m  length, 
Consisting  equally  of  horse  and  foot : 
Our  archers  shall  be  placed  in  the  midst, 
John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Thomas  earl  of  Surrey, 
Shall  have  the  leading  of  the  foot  and  horse. 
They  thus  directed,  we  will  follow  them 
In  the  main  battle;  whose  puissance  on  either  side 
Shall  be  well  winged  with  our  chiefest  horse. 
This,  and  Saint  George  to  boot !— What  think'st  thou, 
Norfolk? 

Nor.  A  good  direction,  warlike  sovereign.— 
This  found  I  on  my  tent  this  morning. 

[Giving  a  Papet, 

K.  Rick.  "  Jocky  of  Norfolk  be  not  too*  bold, 

[Reads. 
For  Dickon  thy  master  is  bou^t  and 
sold." 
A  thing  devised  by  the  enemy. — 
Go,  gentlemen ;  every  man  to  his  charge. 
Let  not  our  babbling  dreams  affright  our  souls ; 
For  conscience  is  a  word  that  cowards  use, 
Devis'd  at  first  to  keep  the  strong  in  awe : 
Our  strong  arms  be  our  conscience,  swords  our  law. 
March  on,  join  bravely,  let  us  to 't  pell-mell ; 
If  not  to  heaven,  then  hand  in  hand  to  hell.— 
What  shall  I  say  more  than  I  have  inferr'd  ? 
Remember  who  you  are  to  cope  withal ; — 
A  sort  of  vagabonds,  rascals,  and  run-aways, 
A  scum  of  Broiagnes,  and  base  lackey  peasant8| 
Whom  their  o'er-cloyed  country  vomits  forth 
To  desperate  ventures  and  assur'd  destruction. 
You  sleeping  safe,  they  bring  you  to  unrest ; 
You  having  lands,  and  bless'd  with  beauteous  wivei, 
They  would  distrain*  the  one,  distain  the  other. 
And  who  doth  lead  them  but  a  paltry  fellow. 
Long  kept  in  Bretagne  at  our  mother's  cost ; 
A  milk-sop,  one  that  never  in  his  life 
Felt  so  much  cold  as  over  shoes  in  snow? 
Let's  whip  these  stragglers  o'er  the  seas  again ; 
Lash  hence  these  over- weening  rags  of  France, 
These  famish'd  beggars,  weary  of  their  lives ; 
Who,  but  for  dreaming  on  this  fond  exploit. 
For  want  of  means,  poor  rats,  had  hanged  themselvet 
If  we  be  conqueFd,  let  men  conquer  us. 
And  not  these  bastard  Bretagnes ;  whom  our  fathers 
Have  in  their  own  land' beaten,  bobb'd,  and  thump'd, 
And,  on  record,  left  them  the  heirs  of  shame. 
Shall  these  eiyoy  our  lands  ?  lie  with  our  wives  ? 
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Ravish  our  daughters  ? — ^Hark,  I  hear  their  drum. 

[Drum  afar  off. 
Fight,  gentlemen  of  England !  fight,  bold^  yeomen ! 
Draw,  archers,  draw  your  arrows  to  the  head ; 
Spur  your  proud  horses  hard,  and  ride  in  hlood : 
Amaze  the  welkin  with  your  hroken  staves. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
What  says  lord  Stanley  ?  will  he  bring  his  power? 

Mess.  My  lord,  he  doth  deny  to  oome. 

K.  Rich.  Off  with  his  son  George's  head. 

Nor.  My  lord,  the  enemy  is  passed  the  marsh : 
After  the  battle  let  George  Stanley  die. 

K.  Rich.  A  thousand  hearts  are  great  within  my 
bosom. 
Advance  our  standards  !  set  upon  our  foes ! 
Our  ancient  word  of  courage,  fair  Saint  George, 
Inspire  us  with  the  spleen  of  fiery  dragons ! 
Upon  them !     Victory  sits  on  our  helms !         [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Another  part  of  the  Field. 
Alarum:   Excursions.    Enter  Norfolk,  and  Forces; 


to  him  Gatesbt. 

Cate.  Rescue,  my  lord  of  Norfolk !  rescue,  rescue ! 
The  king  enacts  more  wonders  than  a  man, 
Daring  an  oppoBite  to  every  danger. 
His  horse  is  slain,  and  all  on  foot  he  fights. 
Seeking  for  Richmond  in  the  throat  of  death. 
Rescue,  fair  lord,  or  else  the  day  is  lost ! 

Alarum.    Enter  King  Richard. 

K.  Rich.  A  horse  !  a  horse  !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse ! 

Cate.  Withdraw,  my  lord  j  I  *11  help  you  to  a  horse. 

K.  Rich.  Slave !  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  oa«t. 
And  I  will  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die. 
I  think  there  be  six  Ridimonds  in  the  field ; 
Five  have  I  slain  to-day,  instead  of  him. — 
A  horse !  a  horse !  my  kingdom  for  a  horse !      [Exeynt. 
Alarums.    Enter  King  Richard  and  Richmond  ;  and 

exeunt  J  fighting.    Retreat  and  flourish.     Then  enter 

Richmond,  Stanlst  bearing  the  Crown^  with  divers 

other  Lords,  and  Forces. 

Richm.  God,  and  your  arms,  be  prais'd,  victorious 
Iriendi, 

>Mdlj:in&liA     itlMMrBraltiM:  ialblio.    •  •qoy  it :  Mtia folio.    « f. •.  plaM » fnU Btop at ths md of  tUa lia*.    •Abs«:iaf« 


The  day  is  ours,  the  bloody  dog  is  dead.  ' 

Stan.  Courageous  Richmond,  well  hast  thou  aequ^ 
thee. 
Lo !  here,  this*  long-usurped  royalty, 
From  the  dead  temples  of  this  bloody  wretch 
Have  I  pluck'd  off,  to  grace  thy  brows  withal : 
Wear  it,  enjoy  it,'  and  make  much  of  it. 

Richm.  Great  God  of  heaven,  say,  amen,  to  all ! —    | 
But,  tell  me,  is  young  George  Stanley  living  ?  I 

Stan.  He  is,  my  lord,  and  safe  in  Leicester  town ;  i 
Whither,  if  you  please,  we  may  withdraw  jib.  \ 

Richm.  What  men  vf  name  are  slain  on  either  nde! 

Stan.  John  duke  of  Norfolk,  Walter  lord  Ferreri, 
Sir  Robert  Brakenbury,  and  Sir  William  Brandon.      ' 

Richm.  Inter  their  bodies  as  becomes  their  births. 
Proclaim  a  pardon  to  the  soldiers  fled,  | 

That  in  submission  will  return  to  us ; 
And  then,  as  we  have  ta'en  the  sacrament,  I 

We  will  unite  the  white  rose  and  the  red  :— 
Smile  heaven  upon  this  fair  conjunction^ 
That  long  hath  frown'd  upon  their  enmity  ! — 
What  traitor  hears  me,  and  says  not,  amen  ? 
England  hath  long  been  mad.  and  scarred  herself; 
The  brother  blindly  shed  the  brother's  blood, 
The  father  rashly  slaughtered  his  own  son, 
The  son,  com  pell 'd,  been  butcher  to  the  aire  ; 
All  this  divided  York  and  Lancaster, 
Divided  in  their  dire  division,* 
0 !  now,  let  Richmond  and  Elizabeth, 
The  true  succeeders  of  each  royal  house, 
By  God's  fair  ordinance  conjoin  together : 
And  let  their  heirs,  (God,  if  thy  will  be  so) 
Enrich  the  time  to  come  with  smooth-fac'd  peace. 
With  smiling  plenty,  and  fair  prof^rona  days  ! 
Rebate'  the  edge  of  traitors,  gracious  Lord, 
That  would  reduce  these  bloody  days  again. 
And  make  poor  England  weep  in  streams  of  bloud : 
Let  them  not  live  to  taste  this  land's  increaae, 
That  would  with  treason  wound  this  fair  land's  peace' 
Now  civil  wounds  are  stopp'd,  peace  lives  again : 
That  she  may  long  live  here,  God  say,  amen ! 

[Exet^id 
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DRAMATIS    PEESON^. 


Porter 


Knro  Henrt  the  Eighth: 

Cardinal  Wolset.    Cardinal  Campeiub. 

Capucius,  Ambassador  from  Charles  V. 

Cranm ER,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

DvKE  OF  Norfolk .    Earl  of  Surrey. 

Duke  of  Suffolk.    Duke  of  Buckingham. 

Lord  Chamberlain.    Lord  Chancellor. 

Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Bishop  of  Lincoln.  Lord  Aberoatbnnt.   Lord 

Sands. 
Sir  Henry  Guildford.    Sir  Thomas  Loyell. 
Sir  Anthony  Denny.    Sir  Nicholas  Vaux. 
Secretaries  to  Wolsey. 
Cromwell,  Servant  to  Wolsey. 

Sereral  Lords  and  Ladies  in  the  Damb  Shows ;  Women  attending  upon  the  Queen;  Spirits,  which  appear 
to  her ;  Scribes,  Officers,  Guards,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  chiefly  in  London  and  Westminster ;  onoe,  at  Kimbolton. 


Griffith,  Gentleman-Usher  to  Queen  Katharino. 
Three  other  Gentlemen.    Garter,  King  at  Arms. 
Doctor  Butts,  Physician  to  the  King. 
Surveyor  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Brandon,  and  a  Sergeant  at  Arms. 
Door-keeper  of  the    Council-Chamber. 

and  his  Man. 
Page  to  Gardiner.    A  Crier. 

Queen  Katharine,  Wife  to  King  Henry. 
Anne  Bullen,  her  Maid  of  Honour. 
An  old  Lady,  Friend  to  Anne  Bullen. 
Patience,  Woman  to  Queen  Katharine. 


PROLOGUE. 


I  coKK  no  more  to  make  you  laugh  :  things  now, 
That  bear  a  weighty  and  a  serious  brow. 
Sad,  high,  and  working,  Aill  of  state  and  woe, 
Such  noble  scenes  as  draw  the  eye  to  flow, 
We  now  present.    Those  that  can  pity,  here 
May,  if  they  think  it  well,  let  fall  a  tear ; 
The  subject  will  deserve  it :  such,  as  give 
Their  money  out  of  hope  they  may  believe, 
May  here  And  truth  too :  thoee,  that  oome  to  see 
Only  a  show  or  two,  and  so  agree   * 
The  play  may  pass,  if  they  be  still  and  willing, 
I  '11  undertake,  may  see  away  their  shilling 
Richly  in  two  short  hours.    Only  they, 
Thsit  come  to  hear  a  merry,  bawdy  play, 
A  noise  of  targets,  or  to  see  a  fellow 
bi  a  long  motley  coat,  guarded^  with  yellow, 


Will  be  deceivM ;  for,  gentle  hearers,  know, 

To  rank  our  chosen  truth  with  such  a  show 

As  fool  and  flght  is,  beside  forfeiting 

Our  own  brains,  and  the  opinion  that  we  bring, 

To  make  that  only  true  we  now  intend. 

Will  leave  niS  never  an  understanding  mend. 

Therefore,  for  goodness'  sake,  and  as  you  are  known, 

The  first  and  happiest  hearers  of  the  town, 

Be  sad  as  we  would  make  ye :  think,  ye  see 

The  very  persons  of  our  noble  story. 

As  they  were  living ;  think,  you  see  them  great, 

And  follow'd  with  the  general  throng,  and  sweat 

Of  thousand  friends ;  then,  in  a  moment,  see 

How  soon  this  mightiness  meets  misery : 

And,  if  you  can  be  merry  then,  I  '11  say, 

A  man  may  weep  npon  his  wedding  day. 


ACT   I. 


SCENE  I. — ^London.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the 

Palace. 

Enier  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  one  door  ;  at  the  other^ 

the    Ihike  of  Buckingham,  and  the  Lord  Abee- 

gatxnnt. 

Buck.  Good   morrow,   and  well  met.    How  have 
yon  done, 
fince  last  we  saw  in  France  ? 

Nor.  I  thank  your  graoe, 

HealUiAil;  and  ever  since  a  fresh  admirer 
Of  mtkBX  I  saw  .here 

Bttck.  An  untimely  ague 


Stay'd  me  a  prisoner  in  my  chamber,  when 
Those  suns  of  glory,  those  two  lights  of  men, 
Met  in  the  vale  of  Andren. 

Nor.  'Twixt  Guynes  and  Arde 

I  was  then  present,  saw  them  salute  on  hoisebaok  . 
Beheld  them,  when  they  lighted,  how  they  olung, 
In  their  embracement,  as  they  grew  together ; 
Which  had  they,  what  four  thron'd  ones  oonld  hairv 

weigh'd 
Such  a  compounded  one? 

Buck.  All  the  whole  time 

I  was  my  chamber's  prisoner. 

Nor.  Then  you  loft 
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The  view  of  earthly  glory :  men  might  say, 
Till  this  time,  pomp  wu  single ;  but  now  married 
To  one  above  itself.     Each  following  day 
Became  the  next  day's  master,  till  the  last 
Made  former  wonders  it's  :  to-day  the  Frenclt 
All  clinquant,  all  in  gold,  like  heathen  gods,  ^ 
Shone  down  the  English  ;  and  to-morrow  they 
Made  Britain,  India  :  every  man  that  stood 
Show'd  like  a  mine.    Their  dwarfish  pages  were 
As  oherubins,  all  gilt :  the  madams,  too. 
Not  us'd  to  toil,  did  almost  sweat  to  bear 
The  pnde  upon  them,  that  their  very  labour 
Was  to  them  as  a  painting :  now  this  mask 
Was  cried  incomparable ;  and  the  ensuing  night 
Made  it  a  fool,  and  beggar.    The  two  kings. 
Equal  in  lustre,  were  now  best,  now  worst,  ' 

As  presence  did  present  them ;  him  in  eye. 
Still  him  in  praise ;  and,  being  present  both, 
'T  was  said,  they  saw  but  one :  and  no  discemer 
Durst  wag  his  tongue  in  censure.     When  these  suns 
(For  so  they  praise  'em)  by  their  heralds  challeng'd 
The  noble  spirits  to  arms,  they  did  perform 
Beyond  thought's  compass  ;  that  former  fabulous  story. 
Being  now  seen  possible  enough,  got  credit, 
That  Bevis*  was  believ'd. 

Buck.  0 !  you  go  far. 

Nor.  As  I  belong  to  worship,  and  affect 
In  honour  honesty,  the  tract  of  every  thing 
Would  by  a  good  discourser  lose  some  life. 
Which  action's  self  was  tongue  to.     All  was  royal : 
To  the  disposing  of  it  nought  rebell'd ; 
Order  gave  each  thing  view. 

Buck.  The  office  did 

Distinctly  his  full  function.*    Who  did  guide, 
I  mean,  who  set  the  body  and  the  limbs 
Of  this  great  sport  together,  as  you  guess  ? 

Nor.  One,  certes,  that  promises  no  element 
In  such  a  business. 

Buck.  I  pray  you,  who,  my  lord  ? 

Nor.  All  this  wa«  order'd  by  the  good  discretion 
Of  the  right  reverend  cardinal  of  York. 

Buck.  The  devil  speed  him  !  no  man's  pie  is  freed 
From  his  ambitious  finger.    What  had  he 
To  do  in  these  fierce  vanities  ?    I  wonder. 
That  such  a  keech'  can,  with  his  very  bulk, 
Take  up  the  rays  o'  the  beneficial  sun, 
And  keep  it  from  the  earth. 

Nor.  Surely,  sir, 

There 's  in  him  stuff  that  puts  him  to  these  ends ; 
For,  being  not  propp'd  by  ancestry,  whose  grace 
Chalks  successors  their  way,  nor  call'd  upon 
For  high  feats  done  to  the  crown  ;  neither  allied 
To  eminent  assistants,  but,  spider-like. 
Out  of  his  self-drawing  web.  he*  gives  us  note, 
The  force  of  his  own  merit  makes  his  way ; 
A  gift  that  heaven  gives  him,  and  which  buys 
A  place  next  to  the  king. 

Aber.  I  cannot  tell 

What  heaven  hath  given  him  :  let  some  graver  eye 
Pierce  into  that ;  but  I  can  see  his  pride 
Peep  through  each  part  of  him  :  whence  has  he  that  ? 
If  not  from  hell,  the  devil  is  a  niggard ; 
Or  has  given  all  before,  and  he  begins 
A  new  hell  in  himself. 

Buck.  Why  the  devil, 

Upon  this  French  going-out,  took  he  upon  him, 
(Without  the  privity  o'  the  king)  t'  appoint 
Who  should  attend  on  him  ?    He  makes  up  the  die 


Of  all  the  gentry ;  for  the  most  part  su^ 
Too,*  whom  as  great  a  charge  as  little  honour 
He  meant  to  lay  upon :  and  his  own  letter, 
The  honourable  board  of  council  out, 
Must  fetch  him  in  the  papers. 

Aber.  I  do  know 

Kinsmen  of  mine,  three  at  the  least,  that  hsfe 
By  this  so  sicken'd  their  estates,  that  never 
They  shall  abound  as  formerly. 


Buck. 


O!  many 


Have  broke  their  backs,  with  laying  manors  on  then 
For  this  great  journey.     What  did  this  vanity. 
But  minister  the  consummation*  of 
A  most  poor  issue  ? 

Nor.  Grievingly  I  think, 

The  peace  between  the  French  and  us  not  valuM 
The  cost  that  did  conclude  it. 

Buck.  Every  man, 

After  the  hideous  storm  that  followed,  was 
A  thing  inspir'd ;  and,  not  consulting,  broke 
Into  a  general  prophecy, — ^that  this  tempest, 
Dashing  the  garment  of  this  peace,  aboded 
The  sudden  breach  on 't. 

Nor.  Which  is  budded  out ; 

For  France  hath  fiaw'd  the  leag*ie,  and  hath  attidi'd 
Our  merchants'  goods  at  Bordeaux. 

Aber.  Is  it  therefore 

Th'  ambassador  is  silenc'd  ? 

Nor.  Marry,  is 't. 

Aber.  A  proper  title  of  peace,  and  purchss'd 
At  a  superfluous  rate. 

Buck.  Why,  all  this  business 

Our  reverend  cardinal  carried. 

Nor.  'Like  it  your  grsoc, 

The  state  takes  notice  of  the  private  difference 
Betwixt  you  and  the  cardinal.    I  advise  you, 
(And  take  it  from  a  heart  that  wishes  towards  yov 
Honour  and  plenteous  safety)  that  you  read 
The  cardinal's  malice  and  his  potency 
Together  :  to  consider  farther,  that 
What  his  high  hatred  would  effect  wants  not 
A  minister  in  his  power.    You  know  his  nature, 
That  he 's  revengeful ;  and,  I  know,  his  sword 
Hath  a  sharp  edge :  it 's  long,  and  't  may  be  said, 
It  reaches  far ;  and  where  't  will  not  extend, 
Thither  he  darts  it.     Bosom  up  my  counsel ; 
You  '11  find  it  wholesome.    Lo  !  where  comes  tfast  ncfc 
That  I  advise  your  shunning. 
Enter  Cardinal  Wolsey  (the  Purse  borne  befort  hsi 

certain   of  the    Guard,  and    two    Secretaries  nl 

Papers.     The  Cardinal  in  his  passage  fxetk  iv  ff 

on  Buckingham,  and  Buckikgham  on  him,  hakfd 

of  disdain, 

iVol.  The  duke  of  Buckingham's  surveyor?  hi! 
Where 's  his  examination  ? 

1  Seer.  Here,  so  please  yoa. 

Wol.  Is  he  in  person  ready  ? 

1  Seer.  Ay,  please  your  gra« 

Wol.  Well,  we  shall  then  know  more;  and  By* 
ingham 
Shall  lessen  this  big  look.  [Exeunt  Wolskt,  and  Tm 

Buck.  This  butcher's  cur  is  venom-mouth'd.  and ! 
Have  not  the  power  to  muzzle  him ;  therefore,  besi 
Not  wake  him  in  his  slumber.    A  beggar's  brood^ 
Out- worths  a  noble's  blood. 

Nor.  What,  are  you  chaf 'd  ? 

Ask  Ood  for  temperance  ]  that 's  th'  appliance  only, 
Which  your  disease  requires. 


Sned  to  HoaroLK,  in  r.  •.    »  A  ISOI  •//«*,  n»U«*  «P  ^7  ^*^J* 
t  rttainB.    •  ministtr  oommvmcvtiom :  la  f.  •.    '  bw« « *■ '  • 
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Buck.  I  read  in  'i  lookB 

Matter  against  me ;  and  his  eye  reviPd 
Me,  as  his  abject  object :  at  this  instant 
He  bores  me  with  some  trick.     He 's  gone  t'  the  king : 

'11  follow,  and  out-stare  him 

Nor.  Stay,  my  lord, 

And  let  yonr  reason  with  your  choler  question 
What 't  is  you  go  about.    To  climb  steep  hills, 
Requires  slow  pace  at  first :  anger  is  like 
A  tuU-hot  horse,  who  being  allowM  his  way, 
Self-mettle  tires  him.     Not  a  man  in  Englajid 
Can  advise  me  like  you  :  be  to  yourself, 
As  you  would  to  your  friend. 

Buck,  I '11  to  the  king; 

And  from  a  mouth  of  honoui^  quite  cry  down 
This  Ipswich  fellow's  insolence,  or  proclaim 
There  '•  difierence  in  no  persf^ns. 

Nor.  Be  advis'd; 

Heat  not  a  furnace  for  your  foe  so  hot 
That  it  do  singe  yourself :  we  may  outrun 
By  violent  swiftness  that  which  we  run  at. 
And  lose  by  over-running.     Know  you  not. 
The  fire  that  mounts  the  liquor  till 't  run  o'er. 
In  seeming  to  augment  it  wastes  it  ?    Be  advis'd : 
I  say  again,  there  is  no  English  soul 
More  stronger  to  direct  you  than  yourself, 
If  with  the  sap  of  reason  you  would  quench, 
Or  but  allay,  the  fire  of  passion. 

Buck.  Sir, 

I  am  thankful  to  yon,  and  I  '11  go  along 
By  your  prescription ;  but  this  top-proud  fellow, 
Whom  from  the  flow  of  gall  I  name  not,  but 
From  sincere  motions,  by  intelligence, 
And  proofs  as  clear  as  founts  in  July,  when 
We  see  each  grain  of  gravel,  I  do  know 
To  be  corrupt  and  treasonous. 

Nor.  Say  not,  treasoneus. 

Buck.  To  the  king  I  '11  say 't,  and  make  my  voaoh 
as  strong 
As  shore  of  rock.    Attend  :  this  holy  fox, 
Or  wolf,  or  both,  (for  he  is  equal  ravenous, 
As  he  is  subtle,  and  as  prone  to  mischief. 
As  able  to  perform 't,  his  mind  and  place 
Infecting  one  another,  yea,  reciprocally) 
Only  to  show  his  pomp,  as  well  in  France 
As  here  at  home,  suggests  the  king,  our  master, 
To  this  last  costly  treaty,  th'  interview 
That  swallow'd  so  much  treasure,  and  like  a  glast 
Did  break  i'  the  rinsing. 

Nor.  Faith,  and  so  it  did. 

Buck.  Pray,  give  me  favour,  sir.     This  cunning 
cardinal 
The  articles  o'  the  combination  drew. 
As  himself  pleas'd ;  and  they  were  ratified. 
As  he  cried,  ^^  Thus  let  be,"  to  as  much  end. 
As  give  a  crutch  t'  the  dead.    But  our  count-cardinal 
Has  done  this,  and  't  is  well :  for  worthy  Wolsey, 
Who  cannot  err,  he  did  it.    Now  this  follows, 
(Which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  kind  of  puppy 
To  the  old  dam,  treason)  Charles  the  emperor. 
Under  pretence  to  see  the  queen,  his  aunt, 
(For  't  was,  indeed,  his  colour,  but  he  came 
To  whisper  Wolsey)  here  makes  visitation : 
His  fears  were,  that  the  interview  betwixt 
England  and  France  might,  through  their  amity, 
Br^d  him  some  prejudice ;  for  from  this  league, 
Peep'd  harms  that  menac'd  him.    He  privily 
Deals  with  our  cardinal,  and,  as  I  trow. 
Which  I  do  well ;  for,  I  am  sure,  the  emperor 
Pnid  ere  he  promis'd,  whereby  his  suit  was  granted, 


Ere  it  was  ask'd :  but  when  the  way  was  made. 
And  pav'd  with  gold,  the  emperor  thus  desir'd : — 
That  he  would  please  to  alter  the  king's  course. 
And  break  the  foresaid  peace.    Let  the  king  kiu>w, 
(As  soon  he  shall  by  me)  that  thus  the  cardinal 
Does  buy  and  sell  his  honour  as  he  pleases. 
And  for  his  own  advantage. 

Nor.  I  am  sorry 

To  hear  this  of  him ;  and  could  wish  he  were 
Something  mistaken  in 't. 

Buck.  No,  not  a  syllable : 

I  do  pronounce  him  in  that  very  shape. 
He  shall  appear  in  proof. 

Enter  Brandon  ;  a  Sergeant  at  Arms  before  Asm,  ana 
two  or  three  of  the  Guard. 

Bran.  Your  office,  sergeant ;  execute  it. 

Serg.  Sir, 

My  lord  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  earl 
Of  Hereford,  Stafford,  and  Northahipton,  I 
Arrest  thee  of  high  treason,  in  the  name 
Of  our  most  sovereign  king. 

Buck.  Lo,  you,  my  lord  ! 

The  net  has  fall'n  upon  me :  I  shall  perish 
Under  device  and  practice. 

Bran.  I  am  sorry 

To  see  you  ta'en  from  liberty,  to  look  on 
The  business  present.    'T  is  his  highness'  pleasure, 
You  shall  to  the  Tower. 

Buck.  It  will  help  me  nothing 

To  plead  mine  innocence ;  for  that  die  is  on  me. 
Which  makes  my  whit'st  part  black.     The  will  of 

heaven 
Be  done  in  this  and  all  things. — ^I  obe^. — 

0  !  my  lord  Abergan'y,  fare  you  well. 

Bran.  Nay,  he  must  bear  you  company. — ^The  king 

[To  Abbroavbnnt 
Is  pleas'd  yon  shall  to  the  Tower,  till  you  know 
How  he  determines  farther. 

Aher.  As  the  duke  said, 

The  will  of  heaven  be  done,  and  the  king's  pleasure 
By  me  obey'd. 

J^fon.  Here  is  a  warrant  from 

The  king  t'  attach  lord  Montacute ;  and  the  bodies 
Of  the  duke's  confessor,  John  de  la  Car, 
And  Gilbert  Peck,  his  chancellor, — 

Buck.  So,  so ; 

These  are  the  limbs  o'  the  plot. — No  more,  I  hope. 

Bran.  A  monk  o'  the  Chartreux. 

Buck.  O !  Nicholas  Hopkins? 

Bran.  He. 

Buck.  My  surveyor  is  false :  the  o'er-great  cardinal 
Hath  show'd  him  gold.     My  life  is  spann'd  already : 

1  am  the  shadow  of  poor  Buckingham, 
Whose  figure  even  this  instant  cloud  puts  on, 
By  darkening  my  clear  sun. — My  lord,  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Council- Chamber. 
Comets.    Enter  King  Hbvrt,  leaning  on  the  CardinaVs 

shoulder ;  Wolset,  the  Lords  of  the  Council^  Sir 

Thomas  Lovell,  Officers,  Secretary. 

K.  Hen.  My  life  itself,  and  the  best  heart  of  it, 
Thanks  you  for  this  great  care.    I  stood  i'  the  level 
Of  a  full  charg'd  confederacy,  and  give  thanks 
To  you  that  chok'd  it. — Let  be  call'd  before  us 
That  gentleman  of  Buckingham's :  in  person 
I  '11  hear  him  his  confessions  justify. 
And  point  by  point  the  treasons  of  nis  master 
He  shall  again  relate. 
The  King  take*  his  State.    The  Lords  of  the  Cocmct 
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occupy  thtir  several  Places :  the  Cardinal  vlaces  him- 
self under  the  Kin^s  Feet  on  his  right  Siae. 
A.  Noise  within  J  crytne  Room  for  the  Queen  !     Enter 
the  Queen^  ushered  by  the  Dukes  of  No&folk  and 
Suffolk  :   she  kneels.     The   King  rises  from  his 
State  J  takes  her  up,  kisses  her,  and  places  her  by  him, 
Q.  Kath.  Nay,  we  must  longer  kneel :  I  am  a  suitor. 
K.  Hen.  Arise,  and  take  place  by  us. — Half  your  suit 
Never  name  to  us ;  you  have  half  our  power  i 
The  other  moiety,  ere  you  ask,  is  given ; 
Repeat  your  will,  and  take  it. 

Q.  Kath.  Thank  your  majesty. 

That  you  would  love  yourself,  and  in  that  love 
Not  unconsiderM  leave  your  honour,  nor 
The  dignity  of  your  office,  is  the  point 
Of  my  petition. 

K.  Hen.  Lady  mine,  proceed. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  solicited,  not  by  a  few, 
And  those  of  true  condition,  that  your  subjects 
Are  in  great  grievance.    There  have  been  commissions 
Sent  down  among  them,  which  hath  flawed  the  heart 
Of  all  their  loyalties :  wherein,  although, 
My  good  lord  cardinal,  they  vent  reproaches 
Most  bitterly  on  you,  as  putter-on 
Of  these  exactions,  yet  the  king  our  master, 
Whose  honour  heaven  shield  from  soil !  even  he  escapes 

^t 
Language  unmannerly ;  yea,  such  which  breaks 
The  ties'  of  royalty,  and  almost  appears 
In  loud  rebellion. 

Nor.  Not  almost  appears. 

It  doth  appear ;  for  upon  these  taxations, 
The  clothiers  all,*  not  able  to  maintain 
The  many  to  them  'longing,  have  put  off 
The  spinsters,  carders,  fullers,  weavers,  who, 
Unfit  for  other  life,  oompelFd  by  hunger 
And  lack  of  other  means,  in  desperate  manner 
Daring  th'  event  to  the  teeth,  are  all  in  uproar, 
And  danger  serves  among  them. 

K.  Hen.  Taxation ! 

Wherein,  and  what  taxation  ?— My  lord  cardinal, 
You  that  are  blam'd  for  it  alike  with  us, 
Know  you  of  this  taxation  ? 

Wol.  Please  you,  sir, 

I  know  but  of  a  single  part,  in  ought 
Pertains  to  the  state ;  and  front  but  in  that  file 
Where  others  tell  steps  with  me. 

Q.  Kath.  No,  my  lord, 

You  know  no  more  than  others ;  but  you  frame 
Things,  that  are  known,  belike',  which  are  not  whole- 
some 
To  those  which  would  not  know  them,  and  yet  must 
Perforce  be  their  acquaintance.    These  exactions, 
Whereof  my  sovereign  would  have  note,  they  are 
Most  pestilent  to  the  hearing ;  and,  to  bear  tiiem, 
The  back  is  sacrifice  to  the  load.     They  say. 
They  are  devis'd  by  you,  or  else  you  suffer 
Too  hard  an  exclamation. 

K.  Hen.  Still  exaction ! 

The  nature  of  it  ?    In  what  kind,  let 's  know, 
U  this  exaction? 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  much  too  venturous 

In  tempting  of  your  patience ;  but  am  bolden'd 
Under  your  promised  pardon.    The  subjects'  grief 
Comes  through  commissions,  which  compel  from  eaoh 
The  sixth  part  of  his  substance,  to  be  levied 
Without  delay ;  and  the  pretence  for  this 
Is  nam'd,  your  wars  in  France.    This  makes  bold 
mouths: 


Tongues  spit  their  da  ties  out,  and  cold  hearts  freen 

Allegiance  in  them  :  their  curses  now. 

Live  where  their  prayers  did ;  and  it  '■  oome  to  paaj 

Their  tractable  obedience  is  a  slave 

To  each  incensed  will.    I  would,  your  highnesB        I 

Would  give  it  quick  consideration,  for 

There  is  no  primer  business.' 

K.  Hen.  By  my  life,  j 

This  is  against  our  pleasure. 

Wol.  And  for  me, 

I  have  no  farther  gone  in  this,  than  by 
A  single  voice,  and  that  not  pass'd  me  bat 
By  learned  approbation  of  the  judges.     If  I  am  | 

Traduc'd  by  ignorant  tongues,  which  neither  know 
My  faculties,  nor  person,  yet  will  be 
The  chronicles  of  my  doing,  let  me  say,  j 

'T  is  but  the  /ate  of  place,  and  the  rough  brake         | 
That  virtue  must  go  through.    We  must  not  stint 
Our  necessary  actions,  in  the  fear 
To  cope  malicious  censurers ;  which  ever. 
As  ravenous  fishes,  do  a  vessel  follow 
That  is  new  trimm'd,  but  benefit  no  farther 
Than  vainly  longing.    What  we  oft  do  best, 
By  sick  interpreters  (once*  weak  ones)  is 
Not  ours,  or  not  allow'd ;  what  worst,  as  oft, 
Hitting  a  grosser  quality,  is  cried  up 
For  our  best  act.    If  we  shall  stand  still. 
In  fear  our  motion  will  be  mock'd  or  carp'd  at, 
We  should  take  root  here,  where  we  sit,  or  sit 
State  statues  only. 

K.  Hen.  Thinp  done  well. 

And  with  a  care,  exempt  themselves  from  fear : 
Things  done  withaut  example,  in  their  issue 
Are  to  be  fear'd.    Have  you  a  precedent 
Of  this  commission  ?    I  believe,  not  any. 
We  must  not  rend  our  subjects  from  our  laws, 
And  stick  them  in  our  will.    Sixth  part  of  each  ? 
A  trebling*  contribution !    Why,  we  take, 
From  every  tree,  lop,  bark,  and  part  o'  the  timber. 
And,  though  we  leave  it  with  a  root,  thus  hack^'d. 
The  air  will  drink  the  sap.    To  every  county 
Where  this  is  question'd  send  our  letters.  wiUi 
Free  pardon  to  each  man  that  has  denied 
The  force  of  this  commission.    Pray,  look  to 't ; 
I  put  it  to  your  care. 

Wol.  A  word  with  you.     [To  the  Secr^ar 

Let  there  be  letters  writ  to  every  shire. 
Of  the  king's  grace  and  pardon.    The  griev'd 
Hardly  conceive  of  me :  let  it  be  nois'd, 
That  through  our  intercession  this  revokement 
And  pardon  oomes.    I  shall  anon  advise  you 
Farther  in  the  proceeding.  [Exit  Secrtfar 

Enter  Surveyor. 

Q.  Kath.  I  am  sorry  that  the  duke  of  B'lckingkai 
Is  one*  in  your  displeasure. 

K.  Hen.  It  grieves  many : 

The  gentleman  is  leam'd,  and  a  most  rare  speaker; 
To  nature  none  more  bound ;  his  training  such, 
That  he  may  furnish  and  instruct  great  teachers, 
And  never  seek  for  aid  out  of  himself:  yet  see, 
When  these  so  noble  benefits  shall  prove 
Not  well  disposed,  the  mind  growing  once  oormpt. 
They  turn  to  vicious  forms,  ten  times  more  ugly 
Than  ever  they  were  fair.    This  man  so  oomplete^ 
Who  was  enroU'd  'mongst  wonders,  and  when  we, 
Almost  with  ravish'd  list'ning,  could  not  find 
His  hour  of  speech  a  minute ;  he,  my  lady. 
Hath  into  monstrous  habits  put  the  gracea 
That  once  were  his,  and  is  become  as  black 
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Am  if  besmear'd  in  hell.     Sit  by  us ;  you  shall  hear 

frhis  wa«  his  gentleman  in  trust)  of  him 
hings  to  strike  honour  sad. — Bid  him  recount 
The  fore-recited  practices,  whereof 
We  cannot  feel  too  little,  hear  too  much. 
Wol,  Stand  forth;  and  with  bold  spirit  relate  what 
you, 
Most  like  a  careful  subject,  have  collected 
Out  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham. 
K.  Hen.  Speak  freely. 

Surv.  First,  it  was  usual  with  him,  every  day 
It  would  infect  his  speech,  that  if  the  king 
Should  without  issue  die,  he  'd^  carry  it  so 
To  make  the  s6ptre  his.    These  very  wordi 
I  've  heard  him  utter  to  his  soo-in-law. 
Lord  Aberga^ny,  to  whom  by  oath  he  menac'd 
Revenge  upon  the  cardinal. 

Wol.  Please  your  highness,  note 

Thin  dangerous  conception  in  this  point. 
Not  friended  by  his  wish,  to  your  high  person 
His  will  b  roost  malignant ;  and  it  stretches 
Beyond  you,  to  your  friends. 

Q.  Kath.  My  leam'd  lord  cardinal, 

Dehver  all  with  charity. 

K.  Hen.  Speak  on. 

How  grounded  he  his  title  to  the  crown. 
Upon  our  fail  ?    To  this  point  hast  thou  heard  him 
At  any  time  speak  aught? 

Surv.  He  was  brought  to  this 

By  a  vain  pronh^sy  of  Nicholas  Hopkins. 
K.  Hen.  What  was  that  Hopkins? 
Surv.  Sir,  a  Chartrenx  friar. 

His  confessor;  who  fed  him  every  minute 
With  words  of  sovereignty. 
K.  Hen.  How  know'st  thou  this  ? 

Surv.  Not  long  before  your  highness  sped  to  France, 
The  duke  being  at  the  Rose,  within  the  parish 
Saint  Lawrence  Poultney,  did  of  me  demand 
What  was  the  speech  among  the  Londoners 
Concerning  the  French  journey  ?    I  replied, 
Men  fear'd  the  French  would  prove  perfidious, 
To  the  king's  danger.    Presently  the  duke 
Said,  't  was  the  fear,  indeed ;  aad  that  he  doubted, 
T  would  prove  the  verity  of  certain  words 
Spoke  by  a  holy  monk ;  "  that  oft,"  says  he, 
'  Hath  sent  to  me,  wishing  me  to  permit 
fohn  de  la  Car,  my  chaplain,  a  choice  hour 
To  hear  from  him  a  matter  of  some  moment : 
nrhom  afler,  under  the  confesnon's  seal, 
le  solemnly  had  sworn,  that  what  he  spoke 
^y  chaplain  to  no  creature  living,  but 
To  me,  should  utter,  with  demure  confidence 
rhie  pauaingly  ensu'd. — Neither  the  king,  nor 's  heir, 
Tell  you  the  duke)  shall  prosper :  bid  him  strive 
;*o  gain  the  love  o'  the  commonalty :  the  duke 
ihall  govern  £ngland. 

Q.  Siath.  If  I  knew  you  well, 

^oa  were  the  duke's  surveyor,  and  lost  your  office 
>n  the  complaint  o'  the  tenants.    Take  good  heed, 
oa  charge  not  in  your  spleen  a  noble  person, 
Lod  spoil  your  nobler  soul :  I  say,  take  heed ; 
'es.  heartily  beseech  you. 
K.  Hen.  Let  him  on^ — 

b  forward. 

Surv.  On  my  soul,  1 11  speak  but  truth. 

told  my  lord  the  duke,  by  the  devil's  illusions 
he  monk  might  be  deceived ;  and  that 't  was  dangerous 
hNn  this  to  ruminate  on  it  so  far,  until 
>  fargd  him  some  design,  ininoh,  being  believ'd, 

I  v^  912  •  im  feUo.    Th*  thang%  vm  mad*  by  Row*.     *  Ht  *•  Xnitw  to  |h«  k«if  ht:  ia  ft  <b 
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It  was  much  like  to  do :  He  answered,  '^  Tush  ! 
It  can  do  me  no  damage :"  adding  farther, 
That  had  the  king  in  his  last  sickness  fail'd. 
The  cardinars  and  sir  Thomas  Lovell's  heads 
Should  have  gone  ofiT. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  what,  so  rank  ?  Ah.  ha  I 

There  's  mischief  in  this  man. — Canst  thou  say  farther  ? 

Surv.  I  can,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen,  Proceed. 

Surv.  Being  at  Greenwich, 

After  your  hishness  had  reprov'd  the  duke 
About  sir  William  Blomer,— 

K.  Hen.  I  remember. 

Of  such  a  time :  being  my  sworn  servant, 
The  duke  retained  him  his. — But  on:  what  hence? 

Surv.  **If."  quoth  he,  "I  for  this  had  been  com- 
mitted, 
As,  to  the  Tower,  I  thought,  I  would  have  play'd 
The  part  my  father  meant  to  act  upon 
Th'  usurper  Richard ;  who,  being  at  Salisbury, 
Made  suit  to  come  in 's  presence,  which  if  granted^ 
As  he  made  semblance  of  his  duty,  would 
Have  put  his  knife  into  him." 

K.  Hen.  A  giant  traitor  ! 

Wol.  Now,  madam,  may  his  highness  live  in  treedotn 
And  this  man  out  of  prison? 

Q.  Kath.  God  mend  all ! 

K.  Hen.  There's  something  more  would  out  of  thee : 
^^hat  sav'st  ^ 

Surv.  After  "  the  duke  his  father,"  with  "theknfe/' 
He  stretch'd  him,  and  with  one  hand  on  his  dagger, 
Another  spread  on 's  breast,  mounting  his  eyes, 
He  did  discharge  a  horrible  oath ;  whose  tenor 
Was, — ^were  he  evil  us'd,  he  would  out-go 
His  father,  by  as  much  as  a  performance 
Does  an  irresolute  purpose. 

K.  Hen.  There 's  his  period, 

To  sheathe  his  knife  in  us. — He  is  attach^ ; 
Gall  him  to  present  trial :  if  he  may 
Find  mercy  in  the  law,  H  is  his  ;  if  none. 
Let  him  not  seek 't  of  us.    By  day  and  night, 
He  is  a  daring  traitor  to  the  height.*  [Exeunt. 


SCENE  ni.— A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  Lord  Sands. 

Cham.  Is 't  possible,  the  spells  of  France  should  juggle 
Men  into  such  strange  mysteries  ? 

Sands.  New  customs, 

Though  they  be  never  so  ridiculous, 
Nay,  let  'em  be  unmanly,  yet  are  followed. 

Cham.  As  far  as  I  see,  all  the  good  our  English 
Have  got  by  the  late  voyage  is  but  merely 
A  fit  or  two  o'  the  face ;  but  they  are  shrewd  ones, 
For  when  they  hold  'em,  you  would  swear  directly, 
Their  very  noses  had  been  counsellors 
To  Pepin  or  Clotharius,  they  keep  state  so. 

Sands.  They  have  all  new  legs,  and  lame  ones :  one 
would  take  it. 
That  never  saw  'em  pace  before,  the  spavin, 
Or  springhalt  reign'd  among  them. 

Cham.  Death  !  my  lord,  • 

Their  clothes  are  afler  such  a  pagan  cut  too. 
That,  sure,  they  've  worn  out  Chrijiicndom. — How  now  1 
What  news.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell  ? 

Enter  Sir  Thomas  Lovsll. 

Lmt.  'Faith,  my  lord, 

I  hear  of  none,  but  the  new  proclamation 
That 's  cfappM  upmi  the  court-gate. 

Cham.  What  is 'i  for? 
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Lov   The  reformation  of  our  travelPd  gallants, 
That  fill  the  court  with  quarrels,  talk,  and  tailors. 

Chant.  I  am  glad  H  is  there :  now,  I  wuuid  pray  our 
monsieurs 
To  think  an  English  courtier  may  be  wise, 
And  never  see  the  Louvre. 

Lov,  They  must  either 

(For  so  run  the  conditions)  leave  those  remnants 
Of  fool,  and  feather,  that  they  got  in  France, 
With  all  their  honourable  points  of  ignorance 
Pertaining  thereunto,  as  fl%hts  and  fireworks ; 
Abusing  better  men  than  they  can  be, 
Out  of  a  foreign  wisdom  ;  renouncing  clean 
The  faith  they  have  in  tennis,  and  tall  stockings, 
Short  blistered  breeches,  and  tliose  types  of  travel, 
And  understand  again  like  honest  men, 
Or  pack  to  their  old  playfellows ;  there,  I  take  it 
They  may,  cum  privilegio,  wear  away 
The  lag  end  of  their  lewdness,  and  be  laugh'd  at. 

Sands.  'T  is  time  to  give  'em  physic,  their  diseases 
Are  grown  so  catching. 

Cham.  What  a  loss  our  ladies 

Will  have  of  these  trim  vanities. 

Lov.  Ay,  marry, 

There  will  be  woe  indeed,  lords :  the  sly  whoresons 
Have  got  a  speeding  trick  to  lay  down  ladies; 
A  French  song  and  a  fiddle  have  no  fellow. 

Sands.  The  devil  fiddle  them !  I  am  glad  they  're  going. 
For,  sure,  there 's  no  converting  of  them  :  noWj 
An  honest  country  lord,  as  I  am,  beaten 
A  long  time  out  of  play,  may  bring  his  plain-song. 
And  hav^e  an  hour  of  hearing,  and  by'r-lady. 
Held  current  music  too. 

Cham.  Well  said,  lord  Sands : 

Your  colt's  tooth  is  not  csst  yet. 

Sands.  No,  my  lord; 

Nor  shall  not,  while  I  have  a  stump. 

Cham.  Sir  Thomas, 

Whither  were  you  a  going  ? 

Lov.  To  the  cardinal's. 

Your  lordship  is  a  guest  too. 

Cham.  0!  'tis  true: 

This  night  he  makes  a  supper,  and  a  great  one, 
To  many  lords  and  ladies  :  there  will  be 
The  beauty  of  this  kingdom,  I  '11  assure  you. 

Lov.  That  churchman  bears  a  bounteous  mind  indeed ; 
A  hand  as  fruitful  as  the  land  that  feeds  us : 
His  dews  fall  every  where. 

Cham.  No  doubt,  he 's  noble ; 

-He  had  a  black  mouth  that  said  other  of  him. 

Sands.  He  may,  my  lord,  he  has  wherewithal :  in  him. 
:  Sparing  would  show  a  worse  sin  than  ill  doctrine. 
Men  of  his  sway^  should  be  most  liberal ; 
They  are  sent'  here  for  examples. 

Cham.  True,  they  are  so; 

But  few  now  give  so  great  ones.     My  barge  stays ; 
Youriordship  shall  along. — Come,  good  sir  Thomas, 
We  shall  be  late  else ;  which  I  would  not  be, 
For  I  was  spoke  to,  vrith  sir  Henry  Guildford, 
This  night  to  be  comptrollers. 

Sands,  1  am  your  lordship's.    [Exeunt. 

SCENE  rV.— The  Presence-Ghamber  in  York-Place. 

Hautboys.  A  small  Table  under  a  State  for  the  Cardinal^ 
a  longer  Table  for  the  Guests  ;  then  enter  Anne  Bul- 
hEXi^  and  divers  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlewomen^  as 
Guests,  at  one  door  ;  at  another  door,  enter  Sir  Hjenrt 
Guildford. 

Guild.  'Ladies,  a  general  welcome  from  his  grace 
^  wsy  t  ia  f.  ••     •  Ml :  la  f  t.     >  Small  fUus  ^f 


Salutes  ye  all :  this  ni^t  he  dedicatei 

To  fair  content,  and  you.    None  here,  be  hopes. 

In  all  this  noble  bevy,  has  brought  with  her 

One  care  abroad :  he  would  have  all  as  merry 

As,  first,  good  company,  good  wine,  good  welcome 

Can  make  good  people.—O,  my  lord  !  y'  are  tardy ; 

Enter  Lord  Chamberlain,  Lord  Sands,  and  Sir  TuomaJ 

LOVELL.  I 

The  very  thought  of  this  fair  company 
Clapp'd  wings  to  me. 

Cham.  You  are  young,  sir  Harry  GiiUdf<rd 

Sands.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  had  the  cardinal 
But  half  my  lay- thoughts  in  him,  som^of  these 
Should  find  a  running  banquet  ere  they  rested, 
I  think,  would  better  please  'em  :  by  my  life, 
They  are  a  sweet  society  of  fair  ones. 

Lov.  0 !  that  your  lordship  were  but  now  eonfcM 
To  one  or  two  of  these. 

Sands.  I  would,  I  were ; 

They  should  find  easy  penance. 

Lov.  Faith,  how  easy? 

Sands.  As  easy  as  a  down-bed  would  afford  it. 

Cham.  Sweet  ladies,  will  it  please  you  sit  ?  Sir  Harri 
Place  you  that  side,  I  '11  take  the  charge  of  this. 
His  grace  is  entering. — Nay,  you  must  not  freese ; 
Two  women  plac'd  together  makes  cold  weather : — 
My  lord  Sands,  you  are  one  will  keep  'em  waking ; 
Pray,  sit  between  these  ladies. 

Sands.  By  my  faith, 

And  thank  your  lordship. — By  your  leave;  sweet  ladie* 
[Seats  himself  between  Anne  Bvllkx  arut  another  Laif 
If  I  chance  to  talk  a  little  wild,  forgive  me  ; 
I  hod  it  from  my  father. 

Anne.  Was  he  mad,  sir  ? 

Sands.  0 !  very  mad,  exceeding  mad ;  in  lont  too ; 
But  he  would  bite  none :  just  as  I  do  now. 
He  would  kiss  you  twenty  with  a  breath.     {Kissrsher 

Cham.  Well  said,  my  lord.- 

So,  now  you  are  fairly  seated — Grentlemen, 
The  penance  lies  on  you,  if  these  fair  ladies 
Pass  away  frowning. 

Sands.  For  my  little  cure. 

Let  me  alone. 

Hautboys.    Enter  Cardinal  Wolskt,  attended,  ami 
takes  his  State. 

Wol.  Y'  are  welcome,  my  fair  guests :  that  noble  ladj 
Or  gentleman,  that  is  not  freely  merry, 
Is  not  my  friend.     This,  to  confirm  my  weleome ; 
And  to  you  all  good  health.  [Uriah 

Sands.  Your  grace  is  noble : 

Let  me  have  such  a  bowl  may  hold  my  thanks, 
And  save  me  so  much  talking. 

IVol.  My  lord  Ssnds, 

I  am  beholding  to  you :  cheer  your  neighbours. — 
Ladies,  you  are  not  merry : — gentlemen, 
Whose  fault  is  this  ? 

Sands.  The  red  wine  first  must  ri^** 

In  their  fair  cheeks,  my  lord;  then,  we  shall  have  *c 
Talk  us  to  silence. 

Anne.  Yon  are  a  merry  garaeater, 

My  lord  Sands. 

Sands.  Yes,  if  I  make  my  play. 

Here 's  to  your  ladyship ;  and  pledge  it,  madam. 
For  't  is  to  such  a  thing, — 

Anne.  You  cannot  show  me. 

Sands.  I  told  your  grace  how  they  would  talk  azii 
[Drum  and  Trumpets utithm ;  Chamber^  cftjcAorgi 
Wol.  What  'a  thi 

Chean.  Look  out  there,  some  of  you.    [Exit  a  So-ra 
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Wol.  What  warlike  voice, 

And  to  what  end  is  this ^— Nay,  ladies,  fear  not; 
By  ail  the  lawi  of  war  y^  are  privileg^'d. 
lU'enter  Servant, 
Cham.  How  now !  what  is 't  ? 
Serv.  A  noble  troop  of  strangers, 

For  so  they  seem :  they  Wt  left  their  barge,  and  landed : 
And  liitlier  make,  as  great  ambassadors 
From  foreign  prinoes. 

Wol.  Good  lord  chamberlain, 

Go,  give  them  welcome ;   you  can  speak  the  French 

tongue: 
And,  pray,  receive  them  nobly,  and  conduct  them 
Into  oar  presence,  where  this  heaven  of  beauty 
Shall  shine  at  full  upon  them. — Some  attend  him. — 
[Exit  Chamberlain  attended.    All  arise,  and 
Tables  removed. 
Von  have  now  a  broken  banquet ;  but  we  '11  mend  it, 
A  good  digestion  to  you  all ;  and,  once  more, 
I  shower  a  welcome  on  ye. — ^Welcome  all. 
Hautboy.     Enter  the  King,  and  others,  as  Maskers^ 
habited  like  Shepherds,  ushered  by  the  Lord  Chamber' 
lain.      They  pass  directly  b^ore  the  Cardinal,  and 
gracefully  salute  him. 
A  noble  company !  what  are  their  pleasures? 

Cham.  Because  they  speak  no  English,  thus  they 
piay'd  me^ 
To  tell  your  grace : — ^That,  having  heard  by  fame 
Of  this  so  noble  and  so  fair  assembly 
Thus  night  to  meet  here,  they  could  do  no  less, 
Out  of  the  great  respect  they  bear  to  beauty, 
Bat  le^ve  their  floefa^  and  under  your  fair  conduct, 
Crave  leave  to  view  these  ladies,  and  entreat 
Ao  boor  of  revels  with  them. 

ffol.  Say,  lord  chamberlain, 

They  have  done  my  poor  house  grace ;  for  which  I  pay 

them 
A  thoogand  thanks,  and  pray  them  take  their  pleasures, 
[Laaies  chosen  for  the  Dance.     The  King 
takes  Anne  Bullsn. 
K.  Hen.  The  fairest  hand  I  ever  touch'd.  0,  beauty ! 
Till  now  I  never  knew  thee.  [Mutic.    Dance, 

Wol,  My  lord!— 
Cham.         Your  grace  ? 


Wol.  Pray  tell  them  thus  much  from  me. 

There  should  be  one  amongst  them,  by  Ins  person. 
More  worthy  this  place  than  myself ;  to  whom, 
If  I  but  knew  him,  with  my  love  and  duty 
I  would  surrender  it. 

Cham.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Cham,  whispers  the  Maskers,  and  returns. 
Wol  What  say  they  ? 

Cham.  Such  a  one.  they  all  confess 

There  is,  indeed  ;  whiqh  they  would  have  your  grace 
Find  out,  and  he  will  take  it. 

Wol.  Let  me  see  then.     [Comes  from  his  State, 

By  your  good  leares,  gentlemen,  here  I  '11  make 
My  royal  choice. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  found  him,  cardinal.  [Unmasking. 
You  hold  a  fair  assembly :  you  do  well,  lord : 
You  are  a  churchman,  or,  I  Ul  tell  you,  cardinal, 
I  should  judge  now  unhappily. 

Wol,  I  am  glad, 

Your  grace  is  grown  so  pleasant. 

K.  Hen.  My  lord  chamberlain, 

Pr'ythee,  come  hither.    What  fair  lady's  that? 
Cham.  An 't  please  your  grace,  sir  Thomas  Bullen's 
daughter, — 

The  viscount  Rochferd,— one  of  her  highness'  women. 
K.  Hen.  By  heaven,  she  is  a  dainty  one. — Sweetheart, 
I  were  unmannerly  to  take  you  out, 
A  nd  not  to  kiss  you . — [Kisses  her.y  A  health,  gentlemen  I 
Let  it  go  round. 

Wol.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  is  the  banquet  ready 
r  the  privy  diamber  ? 

Lov.  Yes,  my  lord. 

Wol.  Your  grace, 

1  fear,  with  dancing  is  a  little  heated. 
K.  Hen.  I  fear,  too  much. 

Wol,  There 's  fresher  air,  my  lord, 

In  the  next  chamber. 

K.  Hen.  Lead   in  your  ladies,  every  one. — Sweet 
I  must  not  yet  forsake  you. — ^Let's  be  merry :  [partner. 
Good  my  lord  cardinal :  I  have  half  a  dozen  healths 
To  drink  to  these  fair  ladies,  and  a  measure 
To  lead  them  once  again;  and  then  let 's  dream 
Who 's  best  in  favour. — ^Let  the  music  knock  it. 

[Exeunt,  with  Trumpets. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— A  Street. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen,  meeting. 

1  €S^efU.  Whither  away  so  fast  ? 

2  Gent.  0 ! — God  save  you. 
E  en  to  the  hall,  to  hear  what  shall  become 

Of  the  great  duke  of  Buckingham. 

1   Gent.  I  '11  save  you 

That  labour,  sir.    All 's  now  done,  but  the  ceremony 
Of  bringing  back  the  prisoner. 

^  Gent.  Were  you  there  ? 

1  i^erU.  Yes,  indeed,  was  I. 

2  Gent.  PtaT}  speak  what  has  happen'd. 

1  Gent,  You  may  guess  quickly  what. 

2  €^^f^*  Ib  he  found  guilty  ? 
t   G^^'  ^^  ^ruly  ui  he,  and  oondemn'd  upon  it. 
9  Gent.  I  am  sorry  for 't. 
\  G^^'                              So  are  a  number  more. 
%  G^^'  But,  pray,  how  pass'd  it  ? 

wiliMtlatt.     •KvliAts. 


1  Qent.  I  '11  tell  you  in  a  little.    The  great  duke 
Came  to  the  bar;  where,  to  his  accusations 
He  pleaded  still  not  guilty,  and  alleg'd 
Many  sharp  reasons  to  defeat  the  law. 
The  king's  attorney,  on  the  contrary, 
Urg'd  on  the  examinations,  proofis,  confessions 
Of  divers  witnesses,  which  the  duke  desir'd 
To  have  brought,  viva  vou,  to  his  face : 
At  which  appeared  against  him,  his  surveyor ; 
Sir  Gilbert  Peck  his  chancellor ;  and  John  Car, 
Confessor  to  him ;  with  that  devil-monk, 
Hopkins,  that  made  this  mischief. 

a  Qtnt.  That  was  he, 

That  fed  him  with  his  prophecies  ? 

1  Qe!nX.  The  same. 

All  these  accus'd  him  strongly ;  which  he  fain 
Would  have  flung  from  him,  but,  indeed,  he  could  not : 
And  so  his  peers,  upon  this  evidence. 
Have  found  him  guilty  of  high  treason.    Mudi 
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He  spoke,  and  learnedly,  for  life ;  but  all 
Was  either  pitied  in  him,  or  forgotten. 
2  Gent.  After  all  this,  how  did  he  bear  himself? 

1  Gent.  When  he  was  brought  again  to  the  bar,  to 

hear 
His  knell  rung  out,  his  judgment,  he  was  stirred 
With  such  an  agony,  he  sweat  extremely. 
And  something  spoke  in  choler,  ill,  and  hasty : 
But  he  fell  to  himself  again,  and  sweetly 
(n  all  the  rest  showed  a  most  noble  patience. 

2  Gent,  I  do  not  think,  he  fears  death. 

1  Gent.  Sure,  he  does  not ; 
He  wa8  never  so  womanish :  the  cause 

He  may  a  little  grieve  at. 

2  Gent.  Certainly. 
The  cardinal  is  the  end  of  this. 

1  Gent.  'T  is  likely 
By  all  conjectures :  first,  Rildare's  attainder, 
Then  deputy  of  Ireland ;  who  removed. 

Earl  Surrey  vrtui  sent  thither,  and  in  haste  too, 
Lest  he  should  help  his  father. 

2  Gent.  That  triok  of  state 
Was  a  deep  envious  one. 

1  Gent.  At  his  return, 
No  doubt,  he  will  requite  it.    This  is  noted. 
And  generally : — whoever  the  king  favours. 
The  cardinal  instantly  will  find  employment 
And  far  enough  from  court  too. 

2  Gent.  All  the  ooromona 
Hate  him  perniciously,  and,  o'  my  conscience, 
Wish  him  ten  fathom  deep :  this  duke  as  much 
They  love  and  dote  on ;  call  him,  bounteous  Bucking- 
ham, 

The  mirror  of  all  oourtesy — 

1  Gent,  Stay  there,  sir ; 
And  see  the  noble  ruin'd  man  you  speak  of. 

Enter  Buckingham  from  his  Arraignment ;  Tipstaves 
before  him;  the  Axe  with  the  edge  towards  him; 
Haiberds  on  each  side :  accompanied  with  Sir  Thomas 
Lowell.  Sir  Nicholas  Vadx,  Sir  William  Sands, 
and  common  People. 

2  Gent.  Let 's  stand  close,  and  behold  him. 

Buck.  All  good  people, 

You  that  thus  far  have  come  to  pity  me. 
Hear  what  I  say,  and  then  go  home  and  lose  me. 
I  have  this  day  receiv'd  a  traitor's  judgment, 
And  by  that  name  must  die :  yet,  heaven  bear  witness. 
And  if  I  have  a  conscience  let  it  sink  me, 
Even  as  the  axe  falls,  if  I  be  not  faithful. 
The  law  I  bear  no  malice  for  my  death, 
It  has  done  upon  the  premises  but  justice ; 
But  those  that  sought  it  [  could  wish  more  Christians : 
Be  what  they  will,  I  heartily  forgive  them. 
Yet  let  them  look  they  glory  not  in  mischief, 
Nor  build  their  evils  on  the  graves  of  great  men ; 
For  then  my  guiltless  blood  must  cry  against  them. 
For  farther  life  in  this  world  I  ne'er  hope. 
Nor  will  I  sue,  although  the  kin^  have  mercies 
More  than  I  dare  make  faults.    You  few  that  lov'd  me, 
And  dare  be  bold  to  weep  for  Buckingham, 
His  noble  friends  and  fellows,  whom  to  leave 
Is  only  bitter  to  him,  only  dying, 
Go  with  me,  like  good  angels,  to  my  end ; 
And,  as  the  long  divorce  of  steel  falls  on  me. 
Make  of  your  prayers  one  sweet  sacrifice, 
And  lift  my  soul  to  heaven. — Lead  on,  o'  God's  name. 

Lov.  I  do  beseech  your  grace,  for  charity. 
If  ever  any  malice  in  your  heart 
Were  hid  against  me,  now  to  forgive  me  frankly. 

>  whn% :  in  1  •• 


Buck.  Sir  Thomas  Lovell,  I  as  free  forgive  yoo, 
As  I  would  be  forgiven :  I  forgive  all : 
There  cannot  be  those  numberless  offences 
'Gaiost  me,  that  I  cannot  take  peace  with :  no  black 

envy 
Shall  make  my  grave.     Commend  me  to  his  grace; 
And,  if  he  speak  of  Buckingham,  pray,  tell  .him, 
You  met  him  half  in  heaven.     My  vows  and  prayen 
Yet  are  the  king's ;  and,  till  my  soul  forsake, 
Shall  cry  for  blessings  on  him :  may  he  live 
Longer  than  I  have  time  to  tell  his  years. 
Ever  belov'd,  and  loving,  may  his  rule  be : 
And  when  old  time  shall  lead  him  to  his  end, 
Goodness  and  he  fill  up  one  monument ! 

Lov.  To  the  water  side  I  must  conduct  your  grsee; 
Then,  give  my  charge  up  to  Sir  Nicholas  Vaui, 
Who  undertakes  you  to  your  end. 

Vaux.  Prepare  there ! 

The  duke  is  coming :  see,  the  barge  be  ready ; 
And  fit  it  with  such  furniture,  aa  suits 
The  greatness  of  his  person. 

Buck.  Nay,  sir  Nicholas, 

Let  it  alone :  my  state  jiow  will  but  mock  me. 
When  I  came  hither  I  was  lord  high  oonrtablc, 
And  duke  of  Buckingham ;  now,  poor  Edward  Bohu: 
Yet  I  am  richer  than  my  base  accusers, 
That  never  knew  what  truth  meant.    I  now  seal  it. 
And  with  that  blood  will  one  day  make  them  groui  fori 
My  noble  father,  Henry  of  Buckingham, 
Who  first  rais'd  head  against  usurping  Richvd, 
Flying  for  succour  to  his  servant  Banister, 
Being  distress'd,  was  by  that  wretch  betray'd. 
And  without  trial  fell :  God's  peace  be  with  him! 
Henry  the  seventh  succeeding,  truly  pitying 
My  father's  loss,  like  a  most  royal  prince, 
Restor'd  me  to  my  honours,  and  out  of  ruins 
Made  my  name  once  more  noble.     Now,  bis  son, 
Henry  the  eighth,  life,  honour,  name,  and  all 
That  made  me  happy,  at  one  stroke  has  taken 
For  ever  from  the  world.    I  had  my  trial. 
And,  must  needs  say,  a  noble  one ;  which  mikes » 
A  little  happier  than  my  wretched  father; 
Yet  thus  far  we  are  one  in  fortunes,— both 
Fell  by  our  servants,  by  those  men  we  lov'd  Hwrt : 
A  most  unnatural  and  faithless  service. 
Heaven  has  an  end  in  all ;  yet,  you  that  hear  me. 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain: 
Where  you  are  liberal  of  your  loves  and  counseli. 
Be  sure,  you  be  not  loose ;  for  those  yon  make  friefiA 
And  give  your  h«*arts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  >our  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again 
But  when*  they  mean  to  sink  ye.     All  good  people. 
Pray  for  me.    I  must  now  forsake  ye :  tiie  last  boor 
Of  my  long  weary  life  is  come  upon  me. 
Farewell :  and  when  you  would  say  something  thu 

sad. 
Speak  how  I  fell. — I  have  done,  and  God  forgive  dm 
[Exeunt  Buckikghax,  ) 

1  Gent.  0  !  this  is  full  of  pity.— Sir,  it  calls, 
I  fear,  too  many  curses  on  their  heads 

That  were  the  authors. 

2  Gent.  If  the  duke  be  guiltless, 
'T  is  full  of  woe :  yet  I  can  give  you  inkling 
Of  an  ensuing  evil,  if  it  fall, 

Greater  than  this. 

1  Gent.  Good  angels  keep  it  from  us ! 
What  may  it  be  ?    You  do  not  doubt  my  faiih,  sir 

2  Gent.  This  secret  is  so  weighty,  't  will  require 
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A  sfrong  faith  to  oonoeal  it. 

1  GaU.  Let  me  have  it : 

I  do  not  talk  miieh. 

i  Gtnt.  I  am  confident : 

Ton  shall,  sir.    Did  70a  not  of  late  days  hear 
A  bazzijig  of  a  separation 
Between  the  Idng  and  Katharine  ? 

1  Gent.  Yes,  bat  it  held  not ; 
For  when  the  king  once  heard  it,  out  of  anger 

He  sent  commaud  to  the  lord  mayor  straight 
To  stop  the  nimour,  and  allay  those  tongues 
Thai  dnrat  disperse  it. 

2  Gent.  But  that  slander,  sir, 
h  found  a  truth  now ;  for  it  grows  again 
Fresher  than  e'er  it  was,  and  held  for  certain 

The  king  will  Tenture  at  it.     Either  the  cardinal, 
Or  some  about  him  near,  have  out  of  malice 
To  the  good  queen  poesess'd  him  with  a  scruple, 
That  will  undo  her :  to  confirm  this,  too. 
Cardinal  Campeius  is  arriy'd,  and  lately. 
As  all  think,  for  this  business. 

1  Gent.  'T  is  the  cardinal ; 
And  merely  to  revenge  him  on  the  emperor. 

For  not  bestowing  on  him,  at  his  asking, 

The  arehbishoprick  of  Toledo,  this  is  purposed. 

2  Gent  I  think,  you  have  hit  the  mark :  but  is 't  not 

cruel, 
That  she  should  feel  the  smart  of  this  ?    The  cardinal 
(7111  have  his  will,  and  she  must  fall. 

I  Gent.  'T  is  woful. 

tf  e  are  too  open  here  to  argue  this , 
Let 's  think  in  private  more.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlaitiy  reading  a  Letter. 

Cham.  "  My  lord, — ^The  horses  your  lordship  sent 
hr,  with  all  the  care  I  had,  I  saw  well  chosen,  ridden, 
md  furnifihed.  They  were  young,  and  handsome,  and 
i  the  best  breed  in  the  north.  When  they  were 
leady  to  set  out  for  London,  a  man  of  my  lord  cardi- 
lal's,  by  commission  and  main  power,  took  them  from 
ne;  with  this  reason. — his  master  would  be  served 
^fore  a  subject,  if  not  before  the  king ;  which  stopped 
lur  months,  sir." 

i  fear,  he  will,  indeed.     Well,  let  him  have  them  : 
h  will  have  all,  I  think. 

Enter  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Sutfolk. 

AV.  Well  met,  my  lord  chamberlain. 

Cham.  Good  day  to  both  your  graces. 

Svf,  How  is  the  king  employed  ? 

Cham.  1  left  him  private, 

'Qll  of  sad  thoughts  and  troubles. 

^fir.  What 's  the  cauee  ? 

Cham.  It  seems,  the  marriage  with  his  brother's  wife 
iss  erept  too  near  his  conscience. 

^f-  No ;  his  conscience 

ht  crept  too  near  another  lady. 

^'or.  »T  is  BO. 

Hub  is  the  cardinal^s  doing,  the  king-cardinal : 
[hat  blind  priest,  like  the  eldest  son  of  fortune, 
;Dms  what  he  list.     The  king  will  know  him  one  day. 

Sttf.  Pray  God,  he  do :  he  Ml  never  know  himself  else. 

^'or.  How  holily  he  works  in  all  his  business. 
ind  with  what  zea* ;  for,  now  he  has  crack'd  the  league 
tetweenusand  the  emperor,  the  queen's  great  nephew, 
ie  dives  into  the  king's  soul ;  and  there  i»atters 
|angers,  doubts,  wringing  of  the  conscience, 
ean.  and  despairs,  and  all  these  for  his  marriage : 
Jul.  out  of  all  these,  to  restore  the  king, 


I  He  counsels  a  divorce ;  a  loss  of  her. 
That  like  a  jewel  has  hung  twenty  years 
About  his  neck,  yet  never  lost  her  lustre ; 
Of  her.  that  loves  him  with  that  excellence 
That  angels  love  good  men  with ;  even  of  her 
That  when  the  greatest  stroke  of  fortune  falls, 
Will  bless  the  king.     And  is  not  this  course  pious  ? 

Cham.  Heaven  keep  me  from  such  counsel !  *  'T  is 
most  true. 
These  news  are  every  where ;  every  tongue  speaks  them, 
And  every  true  heart  weeps  for  H.     All,  that  dare 
Look  into  these  affairs,  see  this  main  end, — 
The  French  king's  sister.     Heaven  will  one  day  open 
The  king's  eyes,  that  have  so  long  slept  upon 
This  bold  bad  man. 

Suf.  And  free  us  Irom  his  slavery. 

Nor.  We  had  need  pray. 
And  heartily,  for  our  deliverance. 
Or  this  imperious  man  will  work  us  all 
From  princes  into  pages.     All  men's  honours 
Lie  like  one  lump  before  him,  to  be  fashion'd 
Into  what  pitch  he  please. 

Suf.  For  me,  my  lords, 

1  love  him  not,  nor  fear  him ;  there 's  my  creed. 
As  I  am  made  without  him,  so  I  '11  stand, 
If  the  king  please :  his  curses  and  his  blessings 
Touch  me  alike,  they  're  breath  I  not  believe  in. 
I  knew  him,  and  I  know  him ;  so  I  leave  him 
To  him  that  made  him  proud,  the  pope. 

Nor.  Let 's  in, 

And  with  some  other  business  put  the  king 
From  these  sad  thoughts,  that  work  too  much  upon 
My  lord,  you  'U  bear  us  company  ?  [him.— 

Cham.  Excuse  me; 

The  king  hath  sent  me  other- where  :  besides. 
You  '11  find  a  most  unfit  time  to  disturb  him. 
Health  to  your  lordships. 

Nor.  Thanks,  my  good  lord  chamberlain. 

[Exit  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Curtain  drawn :  the  King  is  discovered  sitling,  and 
reading  pensively. 

Suf  How  sad  he  looks :  sure,  he  is  much  afflicted. 

K.  Hen.  Who  is  there  ?  ha  ! 

Nor.  Pray  God,  he  be  not  angry. 

K.  Hen.  Who 's  there,  I  say  ?  How  dare  you  thrust 
yourselves 
Into  my  private  meditations  ? 
Who  am  I  ?  ha ! 

Nor.  A  gracious  king,  that  pardons  all  offences, 
Malice  ne'er  meant :  our  breach  of  duty  this  way 
Is  business  of  estate,  in  which  we  come 
To  know  your  royal  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Ye  are  too  bold. 

Go  to :  I  '11  make  ye  know  your  times  of  business : 
Is  this  an  hour  for  temporal  affairs  ?  ha  ! — 

[Raising  his  book.* 
Enter  Wolset  and  Campeius. 
Who 's  there  ?  my  good  lord  cardinal  ? — 0 !  my  Wolsey, 
The  quiet  of  my  wounded  conscience ; 
Thou  art  a  cure  fit  for  a  king. — You  're  welcome, 

[To  Cahfeiui 
Most  learned  reverend  sir,  into  our  kingdom : 
Use  us,  and  it. — My  good  lord,  have  great  care 
I  be  not  found  a  talker.  [To  Wolset. 

Wol.  Sir,  you  cannot. 

I  would,  your  grace  would  give  us  but  an  hour 
Of  private  conference. 

K.  Hen.  We  are  busy ;  go. 

[To  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 
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Nor.  This  priest  has  no  pride  in  him. 

Suf,  Not  to  speak  of; 

r  would  not  be  so  sick  though  for  his  place : 
But  this  cannot  continue.  [  Aside, 

Nor.  If  it  do, 

I  '11  venture  one  heave  at  him. 

Suf.  I  another. 

[Exeunt  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

Wbl.  Your  grace  has  given  a  precedent  of  wisdom 
Above  all  princes,  in  oommitting  freely 
Your  scruple  to  the  voice  of  Christendom. 
Who  can  be  angry  now  ?  what  envy  reach  you  ? 
The  Spaniard,  tied  by  blood  and  favour  to  her, 
Must  now  confess,  if  they  have  any  goodness, 
The  trial  just  and  noble.     All  the  clerks, 
I  mean  the  learned  ones,  in  Christian  kingdoms 
Have  their  free  voices :  Rome,  the  nurse  of  judgment, 
Invited  by  your  noble  self,  hath  sent 
One  general  tongue  unto  us,  this  good  man, 
This  just  and  learned  priest.  Cardinal  Compeius ; 
Whom  once  more  I  present  unto  your  highness. 

K.  Hen.  And  once  more  in  mine  arms  I  bid*  him 
welcome, 
And  thank  the  holy  conclave  for  their  loves : 
They  have  sent  me  such  a  man  I  would  have  wished  for. 

Cam.  Your  grace  must  needs  deserve  all  strangers' 
loves. 
You  are  so  noble.    To  your  highncFs'  hand 

[Kneeling  and  rising  again.^ 
I  tender  my  commission ;  by  whose  virtue, 
(The  court  of  Rome  commanding)  you,  my  lord 
Cardinal  of  York,  are  join'd  with  me,  their  servant. 
In  the  unpartial  judging  of  this  business. 

K.  Hen.  Two  equal  men.    The  queen  shall  be  ac- 
quainted 
Forthwith  for  what  you  came. — ^Where  's  Gardiner  ? 

Wol.  I  know,  your  majesty  has  always  lov'd  her 
So  dear  in  heart,  not  to  deny  her  that 
A  woman  of  less  place  might  ask  by  law, 
Scholars,  allow'd  freely  to  argue  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  Ay,  and  the  best,  she  shall  have;  and  my 
favour 
To  him  that  does  best :  Grod  forbid  else.     Cardinal, 
Pr'ythee,  call  Gsirdiner  to  me,  my  new  secretary : 
I  find  him  a  fit  fellow.  [Exit  Wolskt. 

Re-enter  Wolsey,  with  Gardiner. 

Woli  Give  me  your  hand :  much  joy  and  favour  to 
you; 
Vou  are  the  king's  now. 

Gard.  But  to  be  commanded 

For  ever  by  your  grace,  whose  hand  has  rais'd  me. 

K.  Hen.  Come  hither,  Gardiner. 

[  They  VKdk  and  whisper. 

Cam.  My  lord  of  York,  was  not  one  doctor  Paoe 
In  this  man's  place  before  him  ? 

,  Wol.  Yes,  he  was. 

Cam.  Was  he  not  held  a  learned  man  ? 

Wot.  Yes,  surely. 

Cam.  Believe  me,  there 's  an  ill  opinion  spread,  then. 
Even  of  yourself,  lord  cardinal. 

Wol.  How!  of  me? 

Cam.  They  will  not  stick  to  say,  you  envied  him ; 
And  fearing  he  would  rise,  he  was  so  virtuous, 
Kept  him  a  foreign  man  still ;  which  so  grieVd  him. 
That  he  ran  mad,  and  died. 

Wol.  Heaven's  peace  be  with  him ! 

That 's  Christian  care  enough :  for  living  murmurers 
There 's  places  of  rebuke.     He  was  a  fool, 
For  he  would  needs  be  virtuous :  that  good  fellow. 


If  I  command  him,  foUowa  my  appointment : 
I  will  have  none  so  near  else.    Leara  this,  brolher 
We  live  not  to  be  grip'd  by  meaner  persons. 
K.  Hen.  Deliver  this  with  modesty  to  the  qaeen.— 

[ExitGuiDau 
The  most  convenient  place  that  I  can  think  of, 
For  such  receipt  of  learning,  is  Black- Friars: 
There  ye  shall  meet  about  this  weighty  businea. 
My  Wolsey,  see  it  fumish'd. — 0  my  lord ! 
Would  it  not  grieve  an  able  man,  to  leave 
So  sweet  a  bedfellow  ?    But,  conscienoe,  oonseienee,'^ 
0 !  't  is  a  tender  place,  and  I  must  leave  her.    [Exaai 

SCENE  III. — An  Ante-chamber  in  the  Qoeen'i 
Apartments. 
Enter  Anmk  Bullen,  and  an  old  Lad^. 

Anne.  Not  for  that  neither : — ^here  's  the  psag  thtt 
pinches; 
His  highness  having  liv'd  so  long  with  her,  and  il» 
So  good  a  lady,  that  no  tongue  could  ever 
Pronounce  dishonour  of  her :  by  my  life, 
She  never  knew  harm-doing.— -0 !  now,  after 
So  many  courses  of  the  sun  enthron'd, 
Still  growing  in  a  majesty  and  pomp,  the  which 
To  leave 's  a  thousand-fold  more  bitter,  than 
Sweet  at  first  t'  acquire, — after  this  process. 
To  give  her  the  avaunt !  it  is  a  pity 
Would  move  a  monster. 

Old  L.  Hearts  of  most  hard  tentpar 

Melt  and  lament  for  her. 

Anne.  0,  God's  will !  moeh  bettii; 

She  ne'er  had  known  pomp :  though  it  be  temponi, 
Yet,  if  that  cruel  fortune  do  divorce* 
It  from  the  bearer,  't  is  a  sufierance  panging 
As  soul  and  body's  severing. 

Old.L.  Alas,  poor  lady  I 

She 's  a  stranger  now  again  ? 

Anne.  So  much  the  moif 

Must  pity  drop  upon  her.    Verily, 
I  swear,  't  is  better  to  be  lowly  bom, 
And  range  with  humble  livers  in  content 
Than  to  be  perk'd  up  in  a  glistering  grief, 
And  wear  a  golden  sorrow. 

Old  L.  Our  content 

Is  our  best  having. 

Anne.  By  my  troth,  and  maidenhead, 

I  would  not  be  a  queen. 

Old  L.  Beshrew  me,  I  would, 

And  venture  maidenhead  for 't ;  and  so  would  you, 
For  all  this  spice  of  your  hypocrisy. 
You  that  have  so  fair  parts  of  woman  on  you, 
Have,  too,  a  woman's  heart ;  which  ever  yet 
Affected  eminence,  wealth,  sovereignty : 
Which,  to  say  sooth,  are  blesaings,  and  which  gifts 
(Saving  your  mincing)  the  capacity 
Of  your  soft  cheveril*  conscienoe  would  receive, 
If  you  might  please  to  stretch  it. 

Anne.  Nay,  good  troth. 

Old  L.  Yes,  troth,  and  troth.— -You  would  not  be 
queen? 

Anne.  No,  not  for  all  the  riches  under  heaven. 

Old  L.  'T  is  strange :  a  three-pence  bowed  would  hii 
me, 
Old  as  I  am,  to  queen  it.    But,  I  pray  yoo, 
What  think  you  of  a  duchess  ?  have  you  limbs 
To  bear  that  load  of  title  ? 

Anne.  No,  in  troth. 

Old  L.  Then  you  are  weakly  made.    Pluck  off* 
little  : 
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I  would  uot  be  a  young  count  in  your  way, 
For  more  than  blushing  comes  to.     If  your  hack 
Cannot  vouchsafe  this  burden,  't  is  too  ^eak 
Erer  to  get  a  boy. 

Anm.  How  yon  do  talk ! 

I  swear  again,  I  would  not  be  a  queen 
Far  aU  the  world. 

Old  L.  In  faith,  for  little  England 

Yru  *d  venture  an  emballing  :*  I  myself 
Weald  for  Carnarvonshire,  although  there  'long'd 
No  more  to   the  crown  but  that.    Lo !    who  comes 
here  ? 

Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Cham.  Good  morrow,  ladies.    What  were 't  worth 
to  know 
The  secret  of  your  conference  ? 

Jnme.  My  good  lord, 

Not  your  demand :  it  values  not  your  asking. 
Oar  mistress'  sorrows  we  were  pitying. 

Cham,  It  was  a  gentle  business,  and  becoming 
Tbe  action  of  good  women :  there  is  hope 
All  will  be  well. 

Anne.  Now,  I  pray  Grod,  amen  ! 

Cham,  You  bear  a  gentle  mind,  and  heavenly  bless- 
ing* 
Follow  such  creatures.    That  you  may,  fair  lady, 
Perceive  I  speak  sincerely,  and  high  notes 
Ta'en  of  your  many  virtues,  the  king's  majesty 
Commends  hia  good  opinion  of  you  to  you,  and 
Does  purpose  honour  to  you,  no  less  flowing 
Than  marchioness  of  Pembroke  ;  to  which  title 
A  thousand  pound  a  year,  annual  support. 
Out  of  his  grace  he  adds. 

Amie.  I  do  not  know, 

What  kind  of  my  obedience  I  should  tender : 
More  than  my  ail  is  nothing ;  nor  my  prayers 
Are  not  words  duly  hallowed,  nor  my  wishes 
More  worth    than  empty  vanities:  yet   prayer),  and 

wishes, 
Are  all  I  can  return.     Beseech  your  lordship, 
Voachsafe  to  speak  my  thanks,  and  my  obedience, 
A^  from  a  blushing  handmaid,  to  his  highness ; 
Whnse  healthy  and  royalty,  I  pray  for. 

Cham.  L^y) 

I  s^hall  not  fail  t'  improve*  the  fair  conceit. 
The  king  hath  of  you. — I  have  perused  her  well :  [Aside. 
B  'auty  and  honour  in  her  are  so  mingled. 
That  they  have  caught  the  king ;  and  who  knows  yet, 
But  from  this  lady  may  proceed  a  gem 
To  lighten  all  this  isle  ?— [To  her.]  I  '11  to  the  king, 
And  say.  I  spoke  with  you. 

Aniie.  My  honoured  lord.     [Exit  l^trd  Chamberlain, 

Old  L.  Why,  this  it  is  ;  see,  see  ! 
I  hare  been  begging  sixteen  years  in  court, 
(Am  yet  a  courtier  beggarly)  nor  could 
Oome  pat  betwixt  too  early  and  too  late 
For  any  suit  of  pounds ;  and  you.  O  fate  ! 
A  TerT  fresh-fish  here,  (fle,  fie,  fie  upon  ^ 

Thi?  compeird  fortune !)  have  your  mouth  fill'd  up. 
Before  you  open  it.* 

Anne.  This  is  strange  to  me. 

Old  L.  How  tastes  it?  is  it  bitter?  forty  pence,  no. 
There  was  a  lady  once,  ('t  is  an  old  story) 
That  would  not  be  a  queen,  that  would  she  not. 
For  all  the  mud  in  Egypt : — ^have  you  heard  it  ? 

Anne.  Gome,  you  are  pleasant. 

Old  L.  With  your  theme  I  could 

O'erraount  the  lark.    The  marchioness  of  Pembroke ! 
A  thousand  pounds  a  year  for  pure  respect ; 


No  other  obligation.    By  my  life. 
That  promises  more  thousands  :  honour's  train 
Is  longer  than  his  foreskirt.    By  this  time, 
I  know,  your  back  will  bear  a  duchess. — Say, 
Are  you  not  stronger  than  you  were  ? 

Anne,       '  Good  lady. 

Make  yourself  mirth  with  your  particular  fancy. 
And  leave  me  out  on 't.     Would  I  had  no  being, 
If  this  elate'  my  blood  a  jot :  it  faints  me, 
To  think  what  follows. 
The  queen  is  comfortless,  and  we  forgetful 
In  our  long  absence.     Pray,  do  not  deliver 
What  here  you  've  heard,  to  her. 

Old  L,  What  do  you  think  me  ?     [ExeutU 

SCENE  IV.— A  Hall  in  Black-Friars. 
Trumpets^  Sennet,  and  Comets.  Enter  two  VergSr,\ 
with  .short  silver  Wands ;  next  them,  two  Scribes^  tn 
the  habit  of  Doctors;  after  them,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  alone  j  after  him,  the  Bishops  of  LiV' 
coLN,  Elt,  Rochester,  and  Saint  Asaph  ;  next 
them,  with  some  small  distance,  follows  a  Gentleman 
bearing  the  Purse,  tpith  the  Great  Seal,  and  a  Car^ 
dinar s  Hat ;  then  two  Priests,  bearing  each  a  silver 
Crass;  /A?n  a  Gentleman- Usher  bare-headed,  accom- 
panied with  a  Sergeant  at  Arms^  bearing  a  silver 
Mace ;  then  two  Gentlemen,  bearing  two  great  silver 
Pillars ;  after  them,  side  by  side,  the  two  Cardinals 
WoLSEY  and  Campeius:  two  Noblemen  with  the 
Sword  and  Mace.  The  King  takes  place  under  the 
cloth  of  state  ;  the  two  Carairuils  sit  under  him  us 
judges.  The  Queen  takes  vlace  at  some  distance  from 
the  King.  The  Bishops  place  themselves  on  each  side 
the  court,  in  manner  of  a  consistory  ,*  below  them,  the 
Scribes,  The  Lords  nt  next  the  Bishops.  The  rest 
of  the  Attendants  .stand  in  convenient  order  about  the 
stage. 

Wol.  Whilst  our  commission  from  Rome  is  read. 
Let  silence  be  commanded. 

K.Hen.  What 's  the  need  ? 

It  hath  already  publicly  been  read, 
And  on  all  sides  th'  authority  allow'd ; 
You  may,  then,  spare  that  time. 

Wol.  Be  H  so.— Proceed. 

Scribe.  Say,  Henr}'  king  of  England,  come  into  the 

court. 
Crier.  Henry  king  of  England,  &c. 
K.  Hen.  Here. 
Scribe.  Say,  Katharine  queen  of  England,  oome  into 

the  court. 
Crier.  Katharine,  queen  of  England,  &c. 

[The  Queen  makes  no  answer,  rises  out  of  her  chair, 
goes  about   the  court,  comes  to   the  King,  ana 
Kneels  at  his  feet;  then  speaks.] 
Q.  Kath.  Sir,  I  desire  you.  do  me  right  and  justice, 
And  to  bestow  your  pity  on  me  ;  for 
I  am  a  most  poor  woman,  and  a  stranger. 
Bom  out  of  your  dominions ;  having  here 
No  judge  indifferent,  nor  no  more  assurance 
Of  equal  friendship  and  proceeding.     Alas  !  sir, 
In  what  have  I  offended  you  ?  what  cause 
Hath  my  behaviour  given  to  your  displeasure. 
That  thus  you  should  proceed  to  put  me  ofi*. 
And  take  your  good  grace  from  me  ?    Heaven  wiiness, 
I  have  been  to  you  a  true  and  humble  wife, 
At  all  times  to  your  will  conformable ; 
Ever  in  fear  to  kindle  your  dislike, 
Yea,  subject  to  your  countenance ;  glad,  or  sorry, 
As  I  saw  it  inclin'd.    When  was  the  hoiur 
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I  ev^er  contradicted  your  desire, 

Or  made  it  not  mine  too  ?  or  which  of  yonr  frienda 

Have  I  not  strove  to  love,  although  I  knew 

He  were  mine  enemy  ?  what  friend  of  mine, 

1'liat  had  to  him  deriv'd  yoar  anger,  did  I 

Continue  in  my  liking?  nay,  gave  notice' 

He  was  from  thence  discharg'd.     Sir.  call  to  mind 

Til  at  I  have  heen  your  wife,  in  this  obedience, 

Upward  of  twenty  years,  and  have  been  blest 

With  many  children  by  you:  if  in  the  course 

And  process  of  this  time  you  can  report, 

And  prove  it  too,  against  mine  honour  aught, 

My  bond  to  wedlock,  or  my  love  and  duty, 

Against  your  sacred  person,  in  God's  name, 

Turn  me  awayj  and  let  the  foul'st  contempt 

Shut  door  upon  me,  and  so  give  me  up 

To  the  sliarp'st  knife*  of  justice.     Please  you,  sir, 

The  king,  your  father,  was  reputed  for 

\  prince  most  prudent,  of  an  excellent 

\n  unmatch'd  wit  and  judgment :  Ferdinand, 

My  fatlier,  king  of  Spain,  was  reckoned  one 

The  widest  prince,  that  there  had  reignM  by  many 

A  year  before :  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 

That  they  had  gathered  a  wise  council  to  them 

Of  every  realm,  that  did  debate  this  business, 

Who  deem'd  our  marriage  lawful.  Wherefore  I  humbly 

Beseech  you,  sir,  to  spare  me,  till  I  may 

Bo  by  my  friends  in  Spain  advis'd,  whose  counsel 

I  will  implore :  if  not,  i'  the  name  of  God, 

Your  pleasure  be  fulfiU'd  ! 

Wbl.  You  have  here,  lady, 

(And  of  your  choice)  these  reverend  fathers ;  men 
Of  singular  integrity  and  learning. 
Yea,  the  elect  o'  the  land,  who  are  assembled 
To  plead  your  cause.     It  shall  be  therefore  bootless, 
That  longer  you  defer*  the  court,  as  well 
For  your  own  quiet,  as  to  rectify 
What  is  unsettled  in  the  king. 

Cam.  His  grace 

Hath  spoken  well,  and  justly :  therefore,  madam, 
It 's  fit  this  royal  session  do  proceed, 
And  that,  without  delay,  their  arguments 
Be  now  produced  and  heard. 

Q.  Kath.  Lord  cardinal, 

To  you  I  speak. 

Wol.  Your  pleasure,  madam  ? 

Q  Kath.  Sir, 

I  am  about  to  weep ;  but,  thinking  that 
We  are  a  queen,  (or  long  have  dream'd  so)  certain 
The  daughter  of  a  king,  my  drops  of  tears 
I  '11  turn  to  sparks  of  fire. 

Wol.  Be  patient  yet. 

Q.  Kath.  I  will,  when  you  are  humble  ,•  nay,  before. 
Or  God  will  punish  me.     I  do  believe, 
I'lduc'd  by  potent  circumstances,  that 
You  are  mine  enemy,  and  make  my  challenge : 
You  shall  not  be  my  judge ;  for  it  is  you 
H  ivc  blown  this  coal  betwixt  my  lord  and  me. 
Which  God's  dew  quench. — Therefore,  I  say  again, 
I  utterly  abhor,  yea,  from  my  soul, 
Hcfuse  you  for  my  judj* ;  whom,  yet  once  more, 
\  hold  my  most  malicious  foe,  and  think  not 
At  all  a  friend  to  truth. 

Wol.  I  do  profess, 

You  speak  not  like  yourself:  who  ever  yet 
Have  stood  to  charity,  and  display'd  th'  efiects 
Of  disposition  gentle,  and  of  'wnsdom 
Overtopping  woman's  power.    Madam,  you  do  me  wrong : 
I  have  no  spleen  against  you ,  nor  injustice 


For  you,  or  any  :  how  far  I  have  pro'seeded, 

Or  how  far  farther  shall,  is  warranted 

By  a  commission  from  the  consistory. 

Yea,  the  whole  consistory  of  Rome.    You  charge  ma, 

That  I  have  blown  this  coal :  I  do  deny  it. 

The  king  is  present :  if  it  be  known  to  him, 

That  I  gainsay  my  deed,  how  may  he  wound, 

And  worthily,  my  falFchood ;  yea,  as  much 

As  you  have  done  my  truth.     If  he  know 

That  I  am  free  of  your  report,  he  knows, 

I  am  not  of  your  wrong :  therefore,  in  him 

It  lies  to  cure  me ;  and  Che  cure  is.  to 

Remove  these  thoughts  from  you:  the  which,  before 

His  highness  shall  speak  in,  I  do  beseech 

You,  gracious  madam,  to  unthink  your  speaking, 

And  to  say  so  no  more. 

Q.  Kath.  My  lord,  my  lord, 

I  am  a  simple  woman,  much  too  weak 
To  oppose  your  cunning.    Y'  are  meek  and  hunibbi 

mouth'd ; 
You  sign  your  place  and  calling  in  full  seeming, 
With  meekness  and  humility ;  but  your  heart 
Is  cramm'd  with  arrogancy,  spleen,  and  pride. 
You  have,  by  fortune  and  his  highness'  favours. 
Gone  slightly  o'er  low  steps,  and  now  are  inonnled 
Where  powers  are  your  retainers ;  and  your  wordt. 
Domestics  to  you,  serve  your  will,  as 't  please 
Yourself  pronounce  their  ofl^ce.     I  must  tell  yon, 
You  tender  more  your  person's  honour,  than 
Your  high  profession  spiritual ;  that  again 
I  do  refuse  you  for  my  judge,  and  here, 
Before  you  all,  appeal  unto  the  pope, 
To  bring  my  whole  cause  'fore  his  holiness. 
And  to  be  judg'd  by  him. 

[She  curtsies  to  tie  King,  and  offers  to  drpait 

Cam,  The  queen  is  obstinate, 

Stubborn  to  justice,  apt  to  accuse  it,  and 
Disdainful  to  be  tried  by  H :  't  is  not  well. 
She  's  going  awa^. 

K.  Hen.  Call  her  again. 

Crier.  Katharine,  queen  of  England,  come  into  tb 
court. 

Gent.  Ush.'  Madam,  you  are  call'd  back. 

Q.  Kath.  What  need  you  note  it?   pray  yon.  keep 
your  way : 
When  you  are  call'd,  return. — ^Now  the  Lord  help! 
They  vex  me  past  my  patience. — Pray  you,  pass  on. 
I  will  not  tarry  :  no,  nor  ever  more, 
Upon  this  business,  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts. 

[Exeunt  Queen,  and  her  Attf^ttsHt 

K.  Hen.  Go  thy  ways,  Kate  : 

That  man  i'  the  world  who  shall  report  he  has 
A  better  wife,  let  him  in  nousht  be  trusted, 
For  speaking  false  in  that.     Thou  art  alone 
(If  thy  rare  qualities,  sweet  gentleness. 
Thy  meekness  saint-like,  wife-like  government, 
Obeying  in  commanding,  and  thy  part4B 
Sovereign  and  pious  else,  could  speak  thee  oat) 
The  queen  of  earthly  queens. — She'^s  nobly  bom; 
And,  like  her  true  nobility;  she  has 
Carried  herself  towards  me. 

Wol.  Most  gracious  sir. 

In  humblest  manner  I  require  your  highness, 
That  it  shall  please  you  to  declare,  in  hearing 
Of  all  these  ears,  (for  where  I  am  robb'd  and  bonnd, 
There  must  I  be  unloos'd,  althou^  not  there 
At  once,  and  fully  satisfied)  whether  ever  I 
Did  broach  this  business  to  your  highness,  or 
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[Aid  any  Bcmple  in  your  way,  which  might 
Ad  ace  you  to  the  question  on  't  ?  or  ever 
I&ve  to  you,  but  with  thanks  to  God  for  such 
I  royal  lady,  spake  one  the  least  word,  that  might 
)e  to  the  prejudice  of  h^  present  state, 
h  touch  of  her  good  person  ? 
K.  Hen.  My  lord  cardinal, 

do  excuse  you ;  yea.  upon  mine  honour, 
free  you  from 't.     You  are  not  to  be  taught 
That  you  have  many  enemies,  that  know  not 
Vliy  they  are  so,  but,  like  to  village  ours, 
iark  when  their  fellows  do :  by  some  of  these 
rhc  queen  is  put  in  anger.    V  are  excus'd ; 
\ut  will  you  be  more  justified  ?    You  ever 
lave  wishM  the  sleeping  of  this  business ;  never 
)csir'd  it  to  be  stirr'd ;  but  oft  have  hinder'd,  oft, 
^he  parages  made  toward  it. — On  my  honour, 
speak  my  good  l6rd  cardinal  to  this  point, 
Lxm!  thus  far  clear  him.    Now,  what  mov'd  me  to 't, 
will  be  bold  with  time,  and  your  attention : — 
*hen,  mark  th'   inducement.    Thus  it  came; — give 

heed  to't. 
f  y  conscience  first  received  a  tenderness, 
cruple,  and  prick,  on  certain  speeches  uttered 
ty  the  bishop  of  Bayonne,  then  French  ambassador, 
rho  had  been  hither  sent,  on  the  debating 
L*  marriage  'twixt  the  duke  of  Orleans  and 
•ur  daughter  Mary.     P  the  progress  of  this  business, 
Ire  a  determinate  resolution,  he 
[  mean,  the  bishop)  did  require  a  respite  ; 
rherein  he  might  the  king  his  lord  advertise 
Hiether  our  daughter  were  legitimate, 
Respecting  this  our  marriage  with  the  dowager, 
ometime  our  brother's  wife.     This  respite  shook 
'he  bottom  of  my  conscience,  entered  me, 
ea,  with  a  splitting  power,  and  made  to  tremble 
lie  region  of  my  breast :  which  forc'd  such  way, 
hat  many  mar'd  considerings  did  throng, 
.nd  press  in  with  this  caution.    First,  methought, 
stood  not  in  the  smile  of  heaven  ;  who  had 
bmmanded  nature,  that  my  lady's  womb, 
'  it  conceivM  a  male  child  by  me,  should 
o  no  more  offices  of  life  to 't,  than 
he  grave  does  to  the  dead ;  for  her  male  issue 
r  died  where  they  were  made,  or  shortly  after 
his  world  had  air'd  them.     Hence  I  took  a  thought, 
his  was  a  judgment  on  me  ;  that  my  kinr«lom, 
Tell  worthy  the  best  heir  o'  the  world,  should  not 
e  gladded  in  H  by  me.     Then  follows,  that 
weigh'd  the  danger  which  my  realms  stood  in 


By  this  my  issue's  fail ;  and  that  gave  to  me 
Many  a  groaning  throe.     Thus,  hulling*  in 
The  wild  sea  of  my  conscience.  I  did  steer 
Toward  this  remedy,  whereupon  we  are 
Now  present  here  together ;  that 's  to  say, 
I  meant  to  rectify  my  conscience. — which 
I  then  did  feel  full  sick,  and  yet  not  well, — 
By  all  the  reverend  fathers  of  the  land. 
And  doctors  learn'd.     First,  I  began  in  private 
With  you,  my  lord  of  Lincoln :  you  remember 
How  under  my  oppression  I  did  reek, 
When  I  first  mov'd  you. 

Lin.  Very  well,  my  liege. 

K.  Hen.  I  have  spoke  long :  be  pleas'd  yourself  tc  m> 
How  far  you  satisfied  me. 

Lin.  So  please  your  highness. 

The  question  did  at  first  so  stagger  me, — 
Bearing  a  state  of  mighty  moment  in  't. 
And  consequence  of  dread, — that  I  committed 
The  daring'st  counsel  which  I  had  to  doubt, 
And  did  entreat  your  highness  to  this  course, 
Which  you  are  runnmg  here. 

K.  Hen.  I  then  mov'd  you, 

My  lord  of  Canterbury  ;  and  got  your  leave 
To  make  this  present  summons. — Unsolicited 
I  left  no  reverend  person  in  this  court ; 
But  by  particular  consent  proceeded. 
Under  your  hands  and  seals :  therefore,  go  on , 
For  no  di&like  i'  the  world  against  the  person 
Of  the  good  queen,  but  the  sharp  thorny  points 
Of  my  alleged  reasons  drive  this  forward. 
Prove  but  our  marriage  lawful,  by  my  life. 
And  kingly  dignity,  we  are  contented 
To  wear  our  mortal  state  to  come  with  her, 
Katharine  our  queen,  before  the  primest  creature 
That 's  paragon'd  o'  the  world. 

Cam.  So  please  your  highnesi, 

The  queen  being  absent,  't  is  a  needful  fitness 
That  we  adjourn  this  court  till  farther  day : 
Meanwhile  must  be  an  earnest  motion 
Made  to  the  queen,  to  call  back  her  appeal 
She  intends  unto  his  holiness. 

K.  Hen.  I  may  perceive,     [Aside, 

These  cardinals  trifle  with  me :  I  abhor 
This  dilatory  sloth,  and  tricks  of  Rome. 
My  learn'd  and  well-belov'd  servant,  Cratmer, 
Pr'ythee,  return  !  with  thy  approach.  I  know. 
My  comfort  comes  along.    [Aloud] — ^Break  up  the 

court: 
I  say,  set  on.  [Exeunt,  in  manner  as  they  entered. 


ACT    111. 


SCENE  I.— The  Palace  at  Bridewell. 
A  Room  in  the  Queen's  Apartment. 

T3k«  Queen,  and  her  Women,  as  at  work 
Q.  Kath.  Take  thy  lute,  wench :  my  soul  grows  sad 

with  troubles ; 
ing,  and  disperse  them,  if  thou  canst.  Leave  working. 

SONO. 

Orphrus  with  his  lute  mide  treesj 
Aild  the  mountain-tops,  that  freeze, 

Bow  themselves,  when  he  aid  sing : 
To  his  music,  plants,  and  flowers, 
Ever  sprvnfr :  as  sun,  and  showers^ 

There  had  made  a  laMing  spring. 

*  As4 :  m  oM  oopiM.    Pop*  made  th«  ehaace.    •  DrivtH  to  aad  fro 


Every  thin^  that  heard  him  play. 
Even  the  billows  of  the  sea. 

Hung  their  heads,  and  then  lay  by. 
In  .tweet  music  is  such  art. 
Killing  care  and  grief  of  heart 

FcUfasleepi  or,nearing,  die. 

Enter  a  Gentleman. 
Q.  KaJth.  How  now  ! 

Gent.  An 't  please  your  grace,  the  two  great  cardinals 
Wait  in  the  presenoe. 

Q.  Kath.  Would  they  speak  w'th  me  ? 

Gent.  They  will'd  me  say  so,  madam. 

Q.  Kath,  Pray  their  graoei 

by  tho  ir&Tos. 
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To  come  near.  [Exit  Gent.]  What  can  be  their  buBineas 
With  me,  a  poor  weak  woman,  fallen  from  favour  ? 
I  do  not  like  their  coming,  now  I  think  on  H. 
They  should  be  good  men,  their  affairs  as  righteous ; 
But  all  hoods  make  not  monks. 

Enter  Wolskt  and  Gampxiu%. 
Wol.  Peace  to  your  highness. 

Q.  Kath.  Your  graces  find  me  here  part  of  a  house- 
wife; 
I  would  be  all,  against  the  worst  may  happen. 
What  are  your  pleasures  with  me,  reverend  lords  ? 

Wol.  May  it  please  you,  noble  madam,  to  withdraw 
Into  your  private  chamber,  we  shall  give  you 
The  full  cause  of  our  coming. 

Q.  Karn.  Speak  it  her«. 

There 's  nothing  I  have  done  yet,  o'  my  conscience, 
Deserves  a  comer  :  would  all  other  women 
Could  speak  ih'm  with  as  free  a  soul  as  I  do ! 
My  lords,  I  care  not,  (so  much  I  am  happy 
Above  a  number)  if  my  actions 
Were  tr^ed  by  every  tongue,  every  eye  saw  them, 
Envy  and  base  opinion  set  against  them, 
I  know  my  life  so  even.     If  your  business 
Seek  me  out,  and  that  way  I  am  wife  in, 
Out  with  it  boldly :  truth  loves  open  dealing. 

WoL  Tanta  est  erga  te  mentis  integritasj  regina  sere- 

nMsima, — 
Q.  Kath,  O,  good  my  lord,  no  Latin : 
I  am  not  such  a  truant  since  my  coming. 
As  not  to  know  the  language  I  have  liv'd  in : 
A  strange  tongue  makes  my  cause  more  strange,  sus- 
picious ; 
Pray,  speak  in  English.    Here  are  some  will  thank  yon, 
If  you  speak  truth,  for  their  poor  mistress*  sake : 
Believe  me,  she  has  had  much  wrong.    Lord  cardinal, 
The  willing'st  sin  I  ever  yet  committed 
May  be  absolved  in  English. 

Wol.  Noble  lady, 

I  am  sorry,  my  integrity  should  breed, 
(And  service  to  his  majesty  and  you) 
So  deep  suspicion,  where  all  faith  was  meant. 
We  come  not  by  the  way  of  accusation, 
To  taint  that  honour  every  good  tongue  blesses, 
Nor  to  betray  you  any  way  to  sorrow ; 
You  have  too  much,  good  lady ;  but  to  know 
How  you  stand  minded  in  the  weighty  difference 
Between  the  king  and  you,  and  to  deliver, 
Like  free  and  honest  men,  our  just  opinions, 
And  comforts  to  your  cause. 

Cam.  MoHt  honoured  madam, 

My  lord  of  York, — out  of  his  noble  nature. 
Zeal  and  obedience  he  still  bore  your  grace, 
Forgetting,  like  a  good  man.  your  late  censure 
Bath  of  his  truth  and  him,  (which  was  too  far)— 
Offers,  as  I  do,  in  a  sign  of  peace, 
His  service  and  his  counsel. 

Q.  Kath.  To  betray  me.        [Aside. 

My  lords,  I  thank  you  both  for  your  good  wills. 
Ye  speak  like  honest  men.  (pray  God,  ye  prove  so  !) 
But  how  to  make  ye  suddenly  an  answer, 
In  such  a  point  of  weight,  so  near  mine  honour, 
(More  near  my  life,  1  fear,)  with  my  weak  wit. 
And  to  such  men  of  gravity  and  learning. 
In  truth,  I  Snow  not.    I  was  set  at  work 
Among  my  maids ;  full  little,  God  knows,  looking 
Either  for  such  men,  or  such  business. 
For  her  sake  that  I  have  been,  for  I  feel 
The  lafit  fit  of  my  greatness,  good  your  graces. 
Let  me  have  time  and  counsel  for  my  cause. 
Alas  !  I  am  a  woman,  friendless,  hopeless. 


Wol.  Madam,  you  wrong  the  king's  love  with  thi 
fears: 
Your  hopes  and  friends  are  infinite. 

Q.  Kath,  In  England, 

But  little  for  my  profit :  can  you  think,  lords, 
That  any  Englishman  dare  give  me  counsel? 
Or  be  a  known  friend,  'gainst  his  highness'  pletfun 
(Though  he  be  grown  so  desperate  to  be  honest) 
And  live  a  subject  ?    Nay,  forsooth,  my  friends, 
They  that  must  weigh  out  my  afflictions, 
They  that  my  trust  must  grow  to,  live  not  here 
They  are,  as  all  my  other  comforts,  fax  hence, 
In  mine  own  country,  lords. 

Cam.  I  would,  your  graee 

Would  leave  your  griefs,  and  take  my  counsel 
Q.  Kath.  How, 

Cam.  Put  your  main  cause  into  the  king'i  pi 
tection ; 
He 's  loving,  and  most  gracious :  't  will  be  much 
Both  for  your  honour  better,  and  your  cause ; 
For  if  the  trial  of  the  law  overtake  you. 
You  '11  part  away  disgraced. 

Wol.  He  tells  you  rightly. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  tell  me  what  ye  wish  for  both,— my  ri 
Is  this  your  Christian  counrel  ?  out  upon  ye ! 
Heaven  is  above  all  yet :  there  sits  a  Judge 
That  no  king  can  corrupt. 

Cam.  Your  rage  mistakes  m. 

Q.  Kath.  The  more  shame   for  ye !  holy  ma 
thought  ye, 
Upon  my  soul,  two  reverend  cardinal  virtues ; 
But  cardinal  sins,  and  hollow  hearts,  I  fear  ye. 
Mend  them  for  shame,  my  lords.    Is  this  your  m 

fort? 
The  cordial  that  ye  bring  a  wretched  lady  ? 
A  woman  lost  among  ye,  laugh'd  at,  soom'd  ? 
I  will  not  wish  ye  half  my  miseries, 
I  have  more  charity ;  but  say,  I  wam'd  ye : 
Take  heed,  for  heaven's  sake,  take  heed,  lest  at  ooa 
The  burden  of  my  sorrows  fall  upon  ye. 

Wol.  Madam,  this  is  a  mere  distraotbn ; 
You  turn  the  good  we  offer  into  envy. 

Q.  Kath.  Ye  turn  me  into  nothing.    Woe  upon  ii 
And  all  such  false  professors  !     Would  ye  have  toe 
(If  ye  have  any  justice,  any  pity, 
If  ye  be  any  thing  but  churchmen's  habits) 
Put  my  sick  cause  into  his  hands  that  hates  me? 
Alas !  he  has  banish'd  me  his  bed  already ; 
His  love,  too  long  ago :  I  am  old,  my  lords. 
And  all  the  fello?/ship  I  hold  now  with  him 
Is  only  my  obedience.     What  can  happen 
To  me  above  this  wretchedness  ?  all  your  stadia 
Make  me  a  curse  like  this. 

Cam.  Your  fears  are  woree, 

Q.  Kath.  Have   I   liVd  thus  long— (let  roe  ^ 
myself, 
Since  virtue  finds  no  friends,) — a  wife,  a  true  one? 
A  woman  (I  dare  say  without  vain-glory) 
Never  yet  branded  with  suspicion  ? 
Have  I  with  all  my  full  affections 
Still  met  the  king?  lov'd  him  next  heaven?  <* 

him? 
Been,  out  of  fondne.<!«,  superstitious  to  him  ? 
Almost  forgot  my  prayers  to  content  him  ? 
And  am  I  thus  rewarded  ?  't  is  not  well,  lords. 
Bring  me  a  constant  woman  to  her  husband. 
One  that  ne'er  dream'd  a  joy  beyond  his  pleasure, 
And  to  that  woman,  when  she  has  done  most, 
Yet  will  I  add  an  honour, — a  great  patience. 
Wol.  Madam,  you  wander  from  the  good  «e  ail 
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Q.  Kath.  Mj  lord,  I  dare  not  make  myself  to  guilty, 
To  give  up  willingly  that  noble  title 
foor  master  wed  me  to :  nothing  bat  death 
ihall  e*er  divoroe  my  dignities. 

Wol.  Pray,  hear  me. 

Q.  Kaik.  Would  I  had  never  trod  this  English  earth, 
k  felt  the  flatteries  that  grow  upon  it ! 
Te  hare  angels'  faces,  but  heaven  knows  your  hearts, 
^hat  will  become  of  me  now,  wretched  lady  ? 
am  the  most  unhappy  woman  living. — 
Lias  !  poor  wenches,  where  are  now  your  fortunes  ! 

[To  her  Women. 
niipwreck'd  upon  a  kingdom,  where  no  pity, 
^o  friends,  no  hope,  no  kindred  weep  for  me, 
Umoet  no  grave  allow'd  me. — Like  the  lily. 
That  once  was  mistress  of  the  field  and  flourished, 
'II  hang  my  head,  and  perish. 

Wol.  If  your  grace 

^ould  but  be  brought  to  know  our  ends  are  honest, 
Tou  'd  feel  more  comfort.    Why  should  we,  good  lady, 
'pon  what  cause,  wrong  yon  ?  alas  !  our  places, 
The  way  of  our  profession  is  against  it : 
Vc  are  to  cure  mch  sorrows,  not  to  sow  them : 
'or  goodness'  sake,  consider  what  you  do  ] 
low  you  may  hurt  yourself,  ay,  utterly 
rrow  from  the  king's  acquaintance,  by  this  carriage. 
The  hearts  of  princes  kiM  obedience, 
(o  much  they  love  it ;  but  to  stubborn  spirits, 
Phey  swell,  and  grow  as  terrible  as  storms, 
know,  you  have  a  gentle,  noble  temper, 
L  soul  as  even  as  a  calm :  pray,  think  us 
Those  we  profess,  peace-makers,  friends,  and  servants. 

Cam.  Madam,  you  '11  flnd  it  so.    You  wrong  your 
virtues 
Vith  these  weak  women's  fears :  a  noble  spirit, 
is  yours  was  put  into  you,  ever  casts 
(uch  doubts,  as  false  coin,  from  it.     The  king  loves  you ; 
teware,  you  lose  it  not :  for  us,  if  you  please 
To  trust  us  in  your  business,  we  are  ready 
To  use  our  utmost  study  in  your  service. 

Q.  Kath.   Do  what  ye  will,  my  lords :   and,  pray, 
forgive  me, 
f  I  have  us'd  myfclf  unmannerly : 
fou  know  I  am  a  woman,  lacking  wit 
To  make  a  seemly  answer  to  such  persons. 
Vay  do  my  service  to  his  majesty : 
le  has  my  heart  yet,  and  shall  have  my  prayers, 
Vhile  I  shall  have  my  life.     Come^  reverend  fathers; 
(eKtow  your  counsels  on  me :  she  now  begs, 
That  little  thought,  when  she  set  tooting  here, 
the  should  have  bought  her  dignities  so  dear.  [Exeunt. 

»CENE  II. — Ante-chamber  to  the  Ring's  Apartment. 

ilnter  the  Duke  of  NoRroLE.  the  Duke  of  SurFOLK,  the 

Earl  of  Surrey,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain, 

Nor.  If  you  will  now  unite  in  your  complaints, 
ind  force  them  with  a  constancy,  the  cardinal 
7annot  stand  under  them  :  if  you  omit 
*he  offer  of  this  time,  I  cannot  promise, 
tut  that  you  shall  sustain  more  new  disgraces, 
^ith  these  you  bear  already. 

Sur.  I  am  joyfbl 

'o  meet  the  least  occasion,  that  may  give  me 
t^membrance  of  my  father-in-law,  the  duke, 
'o  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Suf.  Which  of  the  peers 

lave  uncontemn'd  gone  by  him.  or  at  least 
irningely  neglected  ?  when  did  he  regard 
lie  stamp  of  nobleness  in  any  person, 

»  Now  tl.  V7  joj  :  is  f.  «. 


Out  of  himself? 

Cham.  My  lords,  you  speak  your  pleasures 

What  he  deserves  of  you  and  me.  I  know ; 
What  we  can  do  to  him,  (though  now  the  time 
Gives  way  to  us)  I  much  fear.    If  you  cannot 
Bar  his  access  to  the  king,  never  attempt 
Any  thing  on  him,  for  he  hath  a  witchcraft 
Over  the  king  in 's  tongue. 

Nor.  0  !  fear  him  not , 

His  spell  in  that  is  out :  the  king  hath  found 
Matter  against  him,  that  for  ever  mars 
The  honey  of  his  language.    No,  he 's  settled, 
Not  to  come  off*,  in  his  displeasure. 

Sur.  Sir, 

I  should  be  glad  to  hear  such  news  as  thia 
Once  every  hour. 

Nor.  Believe  it,  this  is  true. 

In  the  divorce  his  contrary  proceedings 
Are  all  unfolded ;  wherein  he  appears, 
As  I  could  wish  mine  enemy. 

Sur.  How  came 

His  practices  to  light  ? 

Suf.  Most  strangely. 

Stir.  0!  how?V>w? 

Suf.  The  cardinal's  letter  to  the  pope  miscarried, 
And  came  to  the  eye  o'  the  king ;  wherein  was  read, 
How  that  the  cardinal  did  entreat  his  holiness 
To  stay  the  judgment  o'  the  divoroe  ;  for  if 
It  did  take  place,  •*  I  do,"  quoth  he,  "  perceive, 
My  king  is  tangled  in  afiection  to 
A  creature  of  the  queen's,  lady  Anne  Bullen." 

Sur.  Has  the  king  this? 

Suf.  Believe  it. 

Sur.  Will  this  work? 

Cham.  The  king  in  this  perceives  him,  how  he  coasts. 
And  hedges,  his  own  way.    But  in  this  point 
All  his  tricks  founder,  and  he  brings  his  physic 
After  his  patient^s  death  :  the  king  already 
Hath  married  the  fair  lady. 

Sur.  Would  he  had  ! 

Suf.  May  you  be  happy  in  your  wish,  my  lord ; 
For,  I  profess,  you  have  it. 

Sur.  Now  may  all  joy* 

Trace  the  conjunction ! 

Suf.  My  amen  to 't. 

Nor.  All  men*!. 

Suf.  There 's  order  given  for  her  coronation : 
Marry,  this  is  yet  but  young,  and  may  be  left 
To  some  ears  imrecounted. — But,  my  lords, 
She  is  a  gallant  creature,  and  complete 
In  mind  and  feature :  I  persuade  me,  from  her 
Will  fall  some  blessing  to  this  land,  which  shall 
In  it  be  memoriz'd. 

Sur.  But,  Mrill  the  king 

Digest  this  letter  of  the  cardinal's  ? 
The  lord  forbid ! 

Nor.  Marry,  amen ! 

Suf.  No,  no ! 

There  be  more  wasps  than  buz  about  his  nose, 
Will  make  this  sting  the  sooner.     Cardinal  Campeius 
Is  stolen  away  to  Rome  ;  hath  ta'en  no  leave, 
Has  left  the  cause  o'  the  king  unhandled,  and 
Is  posted  as  the  agent  of  our  cardinal, 
To  second  all  his  plot.    I  do  assure  70U 
The  king  cried,  ha !  at  this. 

Cham.  Now,  God  inoenie  him. 

And  let  him  cry  ha !  louder. 

Nor.  But,  my  lord, 

When  returns  Cranmer  ? 
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8uf.  He  is  returned  in  his  opinions,  ynbkh 
Have  satisfied  the  king  for  his  divorce, 
Together  with  all  famous  colleges 
41most  in  Christendom.     Shortly,  I  helieve, 
His  second  marriage  shall  be  pnblishM,  and 
Her  coronation.     Katharine  no  more 
Shall  be  calPd  queen,  but  princess  dowager. 
And  widow  to  prince  Arthur. 

Nor,  This  same  Granmer  's 

A  worthy  fellow,  and  hath  ta'en  much  pain 
In  the  king's  business. 

Suf.  He  has ;  and  we  shall  see  him 

For  it  an  archbishop. 

Nor.  So  I  hear. 

Suf.  'T  is  so. 

The  cardinal—  [Tkey  stand  back.^ 

Enter  Wolset  and  Cromwell. 

Nor.  Observe,  observe ;  he 's  moody. 

Wol.  The  packet,  Cromwell,  gave  it  you  the  king  ? 

Crom.  To  his  own  hand,  in  his  bedchamber. 

Wol.  Look'd  he  o'  th'  inside  of  the  paper  ? 

Crom.  Presently 

He  did  unseal  them,  and  the  first  he  viewed, 
He  did  it  with  a  serious  mind ;  a  heed 
Was  in  his  countenance :  you  he  bade 
Attend  him  here  this  morning.. 

Wol.  Is  he  ready 

To  come  abroad  ? 

Crom.  I  think,  by  this  he  is. 

Wol.  Leave  me  awhile. —  [Exit  Cromwell. 

It  shall  be  to  the  duchess  of  Alenpon, 
The  French  king's  sister  :  he  shall  marry  her. — 
Anne  Bullen?  No  ;  I  '11  no  Anne  Bullens  for  him : 
There 's  more  in 't  than  fair  visage. — Bullen ! 
No^  we  '11  no  Bullens. — Speedily  I  wish 
To  hear  from  Rome. — The  marchioness  of  Pembroke ! 

Nor.  He 's  discontented. 

Suf.  May  be,  he  hears  the  king 

Does  whet  his  anger  to  him. 

Sur.  Sharp  enough, 

Lord  !  for  thy  justice. 

Wol.  The  late  queen's  gentlewoman,   a  knight's 
daughter. 
To  be  her  mistress'  mistress !  the  queen's  queen  ! — 
This  candle  bums  not  clear :  't  is  I  must  snuff  it ; 
Then,  out  it  goes. — What  though  I  know  her  virtuous, 
And  well  deserving,  yet  I  know  her  for 
A  spleeny  Lutheran ;  and  not  wholesome  to 
Our  cause,  that  she  should  lie  i'  the  bosom  of 
Our  hard-rul'd  king.     Again,  there  is  sprung  up 
An  heretic  an  arch  one,  Cranmer ;  one 
Hath  crawl'd  into  the  favour  of  the  king. 
And  is  his  oracle.  [Retires,  musing.* 

Nor.  He  is  vez'd  at  something. 

Suf.  I  would,  't  were  something  that  would  fret  the 
string. 
The  master-chord  on 's  heart. 

Enter  the  King,  reading  a  Schedule;  and  Lovell. 

Suf.  The  king,  the  king ! 

K.  Hen.  What  piles  of  wealth  hath  he  accumulated. 
To  his  own  portion  !  and  what  expense  by  the  hour 
Seems  to  flow  from  him  !     How,  i-  the  name  of  thrift, 
Does  he  rake  this  together  ? — Now,  my  lords : 
Saw  you  the  cardinal  ? 

Nor.  My  lord,  we  have  [Coming  forward.* 

Stood  here  observing  him.     Some  strange  commotion 
Is  in  his  brain :  he  bites  his  lip,  and  starts ; 
Stops  on  a  sudden,  looks  upon  the  ground^ 
Then,  lays  his  finger  on  his  temple ;  straight, 

>  s  <  » Not  in  f.  •.     •l«unra :  is  f.  •. 


Springs  out  into  fast  gait ;  then,  stops  again. 
Strikes  his  breast  hard ;  and  anon  he  casts 
His  eye  against  the  moon.     In  most  strange  postuxa 
We  have  seen  him  set  himself. 

K.Hen,  It  may  well  be: 

There  is  a  mutiny  in 's  mind.    This  morning 
Papers  of  state  he  sent  me  to  peruse. 
As  I  requir'd ;  and,  wot  you,  what  I  found 
There,  on  my  conscience,  put  unwittingly? 
Forsooth  an  inventory,  thus  importing, — 
The  several'  parcels  of  his  plate,  his  treasure. 
Rich  stu^  and  ornaments  of  household ;  which 
I  find  at  such  proud  rate,  that  it  out-speaks 
Possession  of  a  subjed. 

Nor.  It 's  heaven's  will : 

Some  spirit  put  this  paper  in  the  packet, 
To  bless  your  eye  withal. 

K.  Hen.  If  we  did  think 

His  contemplation  were  above  the  earth. 
And  fix'd  on  spiritual  object,  he  should  still 
Dwell  in  his  musings ;  but,  I  am  afraid, 
His  thinkings  are  below  the  moon,  not  worth 
His  serious  considering. 

[He  takes  his  seat,  and  whispers  Lotxll,  d 

goes  to  WOLSEY. 

Wol.  Heaven  forgive  me!  [ilmis^ 

Ever  God  bless  your  highness. 

K.  Hen,  Good  my  lord, 

You  are  full  of  heavenly  stuff,  and  bear  the  invenii 
Of  your  best  graces  in  your  mind,  the  which 
You  were  now  ruuning  o'er :  you  have  scarce  Uidb 
To  steal  from  spiritual  labour*  a  brief  spsn. 
To  keep  your  earthly  audit.     Sure,  in  that 
I  deem  you  an  ill  husband,  and  am  glad 
To  have  you  therein  my  companion. 

Wol.  Sir, 

For  holy  offices  I  have  a  time  ,*  a  time 
To  think  upon  the  part  of  business,  which 
I  bear  i'  the  state ;  and  nature  does  require 
Her  times  of  preservation,  which,  perforce, 
I  her  frail  son,  amongst  my  brethren  mortal, 
Must  give  my  tendance  to. 

K.  Hen.  You  have  said  wen. 

Wol.  And  ever  may  your  highness  yoke  together, 
As  I  will  lend  you  cause,  my  doing  well 
With  my  well  saying ! 

K.  Hen,  'T  is  well  said  again; 

And  't  is  a  kind  of  good  deed  to  say  well : 
And  yet  w^ords  are  no  deeds.     My  father  lovM  ywt 
He  said  he  did,  and  with  his  deed  did  crown 
His  word  upon  you :  since  I  had  my  office, 
I  have  kept  you  next  my  heart ;  have  not  alone 
Employ'd  you  where  high  profits  might  come  hoar, 
But  par'd  my  present  havings,  to  bestow 
My  bounties  upon  you. 

Wol,  What  should  this  mean?  \A^ 

Sur.  The  Lord  increase  this  business !        [Ikhi 

K.  Hen.  Have  I  not  made  j 

The  prime  man  of  the  state  ?  I  pray  you,  tell  me, 
If  what  I  now  pronounce  you  have  found  true ; 
And,  if  you  may  confess  it,  say  withal, 
If  you  are  bound  to  us,  or  no.     What  say  you  ? 

Wol.  My  sovereign,  I  confess,  your  royal  gmcw, 
Shower'd  on  me  daily,  have  been  more  than  could 
My  studied  purposes  requite ;  which  went 
Beyond  all  man's  endeavours :  my  endeavouFB 
Have  ever  come  too  short  of  my  desires, 
Yet  fil'd  with  my  abilities.    Mine  own  ends 
Have  been  mine  to,  that  evermore  they  pointed 
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Into  our  hands,  and  to  confine  y  mrself 
To  AsheH-house,  my  lord  of  V  mchester'B, 
Till  you  hear  farther  from  his  highness. 

Wol.  Stay:  [Riiinz.* 

Where  'h  your  commission,  fords  ?  words  cannot  carry 
Authority  so  weighty. 

Suf.  Who  dare  cross  them, 

Bearing  the  king's  will  from  his  mouth  expressly  ? 

Wol.  Till  I  find  more  than  will,  or  words,  to  do  it« 
(I  mean  your  malice)  know,  ofiicious  lords, 
I  dare,  and  must  deny  it.     Now,  I  feel 
Of  what  coarse  metal  ye  are  moulded,— envy ; 
How  eagerly  ye  follow  my  disgraces, 
As  if  it  fed  ye  :  and  how  sleek  and  wanton 
Ye  appear  in  every  thing  may  bring  my  ruin. 
Follow  your  envious  courses,  men  of  malice; 
You  have  Christian  warrant  for  them,  and,  no  doubl, 
In  time  will  find  their  fit  rewards.     That  seal. 
You  ask  with  such  a  violence,  the  king, 
(Mine,  and  your  master)  with  his  own  hand  gave  me ; 
Bade  me  enjoy  it,  with  the  place  and  honours. 
During  my  life,  and  to  confirm  his  goodness, 
Tied  it  by  letters  patent.     Now,  who  '11  take  it  ? 

Sur.  The  king  that  gave  it. 


Wol 


*9  the  good  of  your  most  sacred  person,  and 
le  profit  of  the  state.     For  your  great  graces 
itap  d  Qpon  me,  poor  undeserver,  I 
fta  nothing  render  but  allegiant  thanks ; 
ly  prayers  to  heaven  for  you ;  my  loyalty, 
Fbieh  ever  has,  and  ever  shall  be  growmg, 
ill  death,  that  winter,  kill  it. 
K.  Hen.  Fairly  answer'd : 

I  lopl  and  obedient  subject  is 
Iterein  illustrated.     The  honour  of  it 
tpes  pay  the  act  of  it ;  as,  i^  the  contrary, 
\t  foulness  is  the  punishment.    I  presume, 
Ut  ax  my  hand  has  open'd  bounty  to  you, 
ly  heart  dropped  love,  my  power  rain'd  honour,  more 
to  you  than  any ;  so  your  hand,  and  heart, 
our  brain,  and  every  function  of  your  power, 
kouid,  notwithstanding  that  your  bond  of  duty, 
i  't  were  in  love's  particular,  be  more 
0  me,  your  friend,  than  any. 
Wd.  I  do  profess, 

liat  for  your  highness'  good  I  ever  labour'd 
[ore  than  mine  own  :  that  am,  have,  and  will  be— 
fbough  all  the  world  should  crack  their  duty  to  you, 
ad  throw  it  from  their  soul :  though  perils  did 
bound,  as  thick  as  thought  could  make  them,  and 
ppear  in  forms  more  horrid)  yet  my  duty, 
t  doth  a  rock  against  the  chiding  flood, 
lifuld  the  approach  of  this  wild  river  break, 
nd  stand  unshaken  yours.        * 
K  Hm.  'T  is  nobly  spoken. 

%ke  notice,  lords,  he  has  a  loyal  breast, 
»r  yoD  have  seen  him  open 't. — Read  o'er  this  : 

[Giving  him  Papers. 
nd,  after,  this ;  and  then  to  breakfast,  with 
liat  appetite  yon  have. 
[Eiit  King,  frownine  upon  Cardinal  Wolsey:  the 
Nobles  throng  after  him.  smiling^  and  whispering. 
Wol.  What  should  this  mean  ? 

Iiat  sadden  anger 's  this  ?  how  have  I  reap'd  it  ? 
e  parted  frowning  from  me,  as  if  ruin 
npd  from  his  eyes :  so  looks  the  chafed  lion 
pon  the  daring  huntsman  that  has  gall'd  him, 
hen.  makes  him  nothing.     I  must  read  this  paper ) 
fear,  the  story  of  his  anger. — 'T  is  so : 

[Opens  the  Paper  and  read.%^  trembling.^ 
his  paper  has  undone  me  ! — 'T  is  th'  account 
■  ail  that  world  of  wealth  I  have  drawn  together 
ir  mine  own  ends  ;  indeed,  to  gain  the  popedom, 
nd  fee  my  friends  in  Rome.     0  negligence  ! 
t  for  a  fool  to  fall  by.     What  cross  devil 
ade  me  put  this  main  secret  in  the  packet 
lent  the  king  ?     Is  there  no  way  to  cure  this  ? 
f)  new  device  to  beat  this  from  his  brains  ? 
tnow  -t  will  stir  him  strongly ;  yet  I  know 
▼ay,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 
ill  bring  me  off  again.    What's  this?— '^ To  the 

Pope?" 
te  letter,  as  I  live,  with  all  the  business 
rrit  to  his  holiness.     Nay  then,  farewell  ! 
bave  touch'd  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatness, 
ftd  from  that  fu.!  meridian  of  ray  glory, 
^«te  now  to  my  setting :  I  shall  fall 
ke  a  bright  exhalation  in  the  evening, 
id  no  man  see  me  more.  [Sinks  in  a  chair.* 

Re-^nter  the  Dukes  of  NonroLK  am  Suffolk^  the 

Earl  of  SuRRBT,  and  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
Nor.  Hear    the    king's    pleasure,    cardinal  ^    who 

commands  you 
\  render  up  the  great  seal  presently 

^  *  Not  im  f.  «.      *  S$h/n      «  Not  in  f.  e.     *  Lark*  uo  lurtd  by  unall  mirron  atUchod  to  acarlet  cloth. 


It  must  be  himself,  then. 


Snr.  Thou  art  a  proud  traitor,  priest. 

Wol.  Proud  lord,  thou  liest : 

Within  these  forty  hours  Surrey  durst  better 
Have  burnt  that  tongue,  than  said  so. 

Sur.  Thy  ambition, 

Thou  scarlet  sin,  robb'd  this  bewailing  land 
Of  noble  Buckingham,  my  father-in-law : 
The  herds  of  all  thy  brother  cardinals, 
(With  thee,  and  all  thy  best  parts  bound  together) 
Weigh'd  not  a  hair  of  his.    Plague  of  your  policy 
You  sent  me  deputy  for  Ireland, 
Far  from  his  succour,  from  the  king,  from  all 
That  might  have  mercy  on  the  fault  thou  gav'st  him,' 
Whilst  your  great  goodness,  out  of  holy  pity, 
Absolv'd  him  with  an  axe.  , 

Wol.  This,  and  all  else 

This  talking  lord  can  lay  upon  my  credit, 
I  answer,  is  most  false.     The  duke  by  law 
Found  his  deserts :  how  innocent  I  was 
From  any  private  malice  in  his  end, 
His  noble  jury  and  foul  cause  can  witness. 
If  I  lov'd  many  words,  lord,  I  should  tell  you, 
You  have  as  little  honesty  as  honour. 
That  in  the  way  of  loyalty  and  truth 
Toward  the  king,  my  ever  royal  master. 
Dare  mate  a  sounder  man  than  Surrey  can  be, 
And  all  that  love  his  follies. 

Sur.  By  my  soul. 

Your  long  coat,  priest,  protects  you :  thou  shouldst  feel 
My  sword  i'  the  life-blood  of  thee  else. — My  lords, 
Can  ye  endure  to  hear  this  arrogance  ? 
And  from  this  felk)w?    If  we  live  thus  tamely. 
To  bo  thus  jaded  by  a  piece  of  scarlet. 
Farewell  nobility ;  let  his  grace  go  forward, 
And  dare  us  with  his  cap,  like  larks*. 

Wol  All  goodness 

Is  poison  to  thy  stomach. 

Sur.  Yes,  that  goodness 

Of  gleaning  all  the  land's  wealth  into  one, 
Into  your  own  hands,  cardinal,  by  extortion; 
The  goodness  of  your  intercepted  packets. 
You  writ  to  the  pope,  against  the  king ;  your  goodness 
Since  you  provoke  me,  shall  be  most  notorious 
My  lord  of  Norfolk, — as  you  are  truly  noble, 
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Af  yxm  respect  the  common  good,  the  state 

Of  our  despis'd  n»  bility,  our  issues, 

(Who,  if  he  live,  m  ill  scarce  be  gentlemen) 

Pn  duce  the  grand  sum  of  his  simt,  the  articles 

Col  ected  from  his  life. — ^I  '11  startle  you 

Woi  «  than  the  sacring  bell,  when  the  brown  wench 

Lay  kissing  in  your  arms,  lord  cardinal. 

WoL  How  much,  methinks,  I  could  despise  this  man. 
But,  that  I  am  bound  in  charity  against  it. 

Nor.  Those  articles,  my  lord,  are  in  the  king's  hand; 
fi  it,  thus  much,  they  are  foul  ones. 

nol.  So  much  fairer, 

And  spotless,  shall  mine  innocence  arise, 
When  the  king  knows  my  truth. 

Sur.  This  cannot  save  you. 

I  thank  my  memory,  I  yet  remember 
Some  of  these   articles ;  and  out  they  shall. 
Now.  if  you  can  blush,  and  cry  guilty,  cardinal, 
You  '11  show  a  little  honesty. 

Wol,  Speak  on,  sir; 

I  dare  your  worst  objections  :  if  I  blush, 
It  is  ti)  see  a  nobleman  want  manners. 

8ur,  I  had  rather  want  those,  than  my  head.    Have 
at  you. — 
First,  that  without  the  king's  assent  or  knowledge. 
You  wrought  to  be  a  legate :  by  which  power 
You  maira'd  the  jurisdiction  of  all  bishops. 

Nor.  Then^  that  in  all  you  writ  to  Rome,  or  else 
To  foreign  pnnoes,  Ego  et  Rex  meus 
Was  still  inscrib'd ;  in  which  you  brought  the  king 
To  be  your  servant. 

Suf.  Then,  that  without  the  knowledge 

Either  of  king  or  council,  when  you  went 
Ambassador  to  the  emperor,  you  made  bold 
To  carry  into  Flanders  the  great  seal. 

Sur.  Item,  you  sent  a  large  commission 
To  Gregory  de  Cassaiis,  to  conclude, 
.  Without  the  king's  will  or  the  state's  allowance, 
A  league  between  his  highness  and  Ferrara. 

Suf.  That  out  of  mere  &mbition  you  have  caus'd 
Your  holy  hat  to  be  stamp'^  on  the  king's  coin. 

Sur,  Then,  that  you  have  sent  innumerable  sub- 
stance, 
(By  what  means  got  I  leave  to  your  own  oonsdenoe) 
To  furnish  Rome,  and  to  prepare  the  ways 
You  have  for  dignities ;  to  the  mere'  undoing 
Of  all  the  kingdom.    Many  more  there  are ; 
Which,  since  they  are  of  you.  and  odious, 
I  will  hot  taint  my  mouth  with. 

Cham.  0  my  lord  ! 

PrePs  not  a  falling  man  too  far ;  't  is  virtue. 
His  faults  lie  open  to  the  laws :  let  them, 
Not  you,  correct  him.    My  heart  weeps  to  see  him 
So  little  of  his  great  self. 

Sur.  I  forgive  him, 

Suf.  Lord  cardinal,  the  king's  farther  pleasure  is, — 
Because  all  those  things,  you  have  done  of  late 
By  your  power  legatine  within  this  kingdom. 
Fall  into  the  compass  of  a  prtemunirey — 
That  therefore  such  a  writ  be  sued  against  you ; 
To  forfeit  all  your  goods,  lands,  tonements, 
Chattels,  and  whatsoever,  and  to  be 
Out  of  the  king's  protection. — ^This  is  my  charge. 

Nor.  And  so  we  '11  leave  you  to  your  meditations, 
How  to  live  bettor.    For  your  stubborn  answer, 
About  the  giving  back  the  great  seal  to  us, 
The  km^  shall  ^ow  it,  and,  no  doubt,  shall  thank  you. 
So,  fare  you  well,  my  little  good  lord  cardinal. 

[Exeunt  all  Init  Wolsxt. 
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Wol.  So,  farewell  to  the  little  good  y<m  bear  rae  ' 
Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  grcatnean ! 
This  is  the  stato  of  man :  to-day  he  puts  fcrtl       I 
The  tender  leaves  of  hopes,  to-morrow  blossoms, 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him :    i 
The  tliird  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And, — ^when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surel/ 
His  greatness  is  a  ripening, — ^nips  his  root. 
And  then  he  falls,  as  I  do.    I  have  ventuHd, 
Like  little  wanton  boys  that  swim  on  bladders, 
This  many  summers  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
But  far  beyond  my  depth :  my  high  blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me ;  and  now  ^as  left  me, 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream,  that  must  forever  hide  me. 
Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hato  ye : 
I  feel  my  heart  new  open'd.    0  !  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  princes'  favours. 
There  is,  betwixt  that  smile  we  would  s^pire  to, 
That  sweet  aspect  of  princes,  and  their  rain,        i 
More  pangs  and  fears  than  wars  or  women  haye 
And  when  he  falls,  he  falls  like  Lucifer, 
Never  to  hope  again. — 

Enter  Cromwell,  amazedly. 

Why,»how  now,  Cromnl 

Crom.  I  have  no  power  to  speak,  sir. 

Wol.  Whstliu] 

At  my  misfortunes  ?  can  thy  spirit  wonder, 
A  great  man  should  decline  ?    Nay,  an  you  weep, 
I  am  fallen  indeed. 

Crom.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Wol.  Why,  veil 

Never  so  truly  happy,  my  good  Cromwell. 
I  know  myself  now ;  and  I  feel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  still  and  quiet  conscience.    The  king  has  curd  n 
I  humbly  thank  his  grace,  and  from  these  shouldeo. 
These  ruin'd  pillars,  out  of  pity,  taken 
A  load  would  sink  a  navy — too  much  honour. 
0 !  't  is  a  burden,  Cromwell,  't  is  a  burden, 
Too  heavy  for  a  man  that  hopes  for  heaven. 

Crom.  I  am  glad  your  grace  has  made  that  nj 
use  of  it. 

Wol.  I  hope  I  have  :  I  am  able  now,  methinks, 
(Out  of  a  fortitude  of  soul  I  feel) 
To  endure  more  miseries,  and  greater  far. 
Than  my  weak-hearted  enemies  dare  offer. 
What  news  abroad  ? 

Crom.  The  heaviest,  and  the  wont 

Is  your  displeasure  with  the  king. 

Wol.  God  bless  hin! 

Crom.  The   next    is,   that   sir    Thomas  }]on 
chosen 
Lord  Chancellor  in  your  place. 

Wol.  That 's  somewhat  sodds 

But  he 's  a  learned  man.    May  he  oontinue 
Long  in  his  highness'  favour,  and  do  justice 
For  truth's  aake,  and  his  conscience ;  that  his  bom, 
When  he  has  run  his  course  and  sleeps  in  blenij^^ 
May  have  a  tomb  of  orphans'  tears  wept  on  'em ! 
What  more  ? 

Crom.  That  Cranmer  is  returned  with  weleocCf 
InstalVd  lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

Wd.    That 's  news  indeed  ! 

Crom.  Last,  thai  the  lad)  Ao 

Whom  the  king  hath  in  aeerecy  long  married, 
This  day  was  viewed  in  open,  ma  his  qveen, 
Going  to  chapel ;  and  the  voice  la  now 
Only  about  her  coronation. 
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Wol.  There  was  the  weight  that  pulled  me  down. 

0  CnMnwell ! 
|e  kiog  has  gone  beyond  me :  all  my  glories 
I  thai  oBO  woman  I  have  kwt  for  ever. 
ft  »an  shall  ever  usher  forth  mine  honours, 
k  gild  again  tlie  noble  troops  that  waited 
Ipoo  my  smiles.    Gro,  get  thee  from  me,  Cromwell ; 
lis  a  poor  fallen  man,  unworthv  now 
iobe  thy  ioitl  and  master.    Seek  the  king ; 
fhat  fsan,  I  pray,  may  never  set !)  I  have  told  him 
Fbat,  and  how  true  thou  art :  he  will  advance  thee. 
isBK  little  memory  of  me  will  stir  him, 
( bow  his  noble  nature)  not  to  let 
iby  hopeful  service  perish  too.    Good  Cromwell, 
Icf  lect  him  not ;  make  use^  now,  and  provide 
kt  tliijie  own  fiiture  safely; 

Crm,  Oy  my  lord  ! 

iut  I  then  leave  yon  ?  must  I  needs  forego 
6  good,  fo  noble,  and  so  true  a  master  ? 
)eu  witness  all  that  have  not  hearts  of  iron, 
Ttih  what  a  sorrow  Cromwell  leaves  his  loid.— 
\t  king  shall  have  my  service ;  but  my  prayers, 
Ipr  e^-cr  aod  for  ever,  shall  bo  yours. 

Wd.  Cromwell,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear 
tall  my  miseries ;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  me, 
lot  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
A  s  dry  our  eyes ;  and  thus  far  hear  me,  Cromwell : 
iBi— when  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be, 
tad  sleep  in  doll  cold  marble,  where  no  mention 


Of  me  more  must  be  heard  of,-^«ay,  I  tauft,ht  thee 

Say,  Wolsey,  that  once  trod  the  ways  of  glory 

And  sounded  all  the  depths  and  shoals  of  honour, 

Found  ^thee  a  way,  out  of  his  wreck,  to  rise  in ; 

A  sure  and  safe  one,  though  thy  master  mibs'd  it. 

Mark  but  my  fall,  and  that  that  ruinM  me. 

Cromwell,  I  charge  thee,  fling  away  ambition : 

By  that  sin  fell  the  angels ;  how  can  man,  then, 

llie  image  of  his  Maker,  hope  to  win  by 't  ? 

Love  thyself  last :  cherish  those  hearts  that  hate  thee 

Corruption  wins  not  more  than  honesty. 

Still  in  thy  right  hand  carry  gentle  peace. 

To  silence  envious  tongues :  be  just,  and  fear  not. 

Let  all  the  ends  thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's. 

Thy  God's,  and  truth's :  then,  if  thou  fall'st,  0  Crom* 

well! 
Thou  fall'st  a  blessed  martyr. 
Serve  the  king ;  and, — Pr'ythee,  lead  me  in 
There  take  an  inventory  of  all  I  have. 
To  the  last  penny;  't  is  the  king's :  my  robe. 
And  my  integrity  to  heaven,  is  all 
I  dare  now  call  mine  own.    0  Cromwell,  Cromwell ! 
Had  I  but  serv'd  my  God  vrith  half  the  zeal 
I  serv'd  my  king,  he  would  not  in  mine  age 
Have  left  me  naked  to  mine  enemies. 

Crom.  Good  sir,  have  patience. 

Wol  So  I  have. — ^Farewel  1 

The  hopes  of  oourt :  my  hopes  in  heaven  do  dwell. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  L— A  Street  in  Westminster. 
Enter  two  Gentlemen^  meeting, 

1  Gtnt  You  're  well  met  once  again. 

2  Gad.  So  are  you. 

1  Gent.  You  come   to  take  your  stand  here,  and 

behold 
"he  lady  Anne  para  from  her  coronation  ? 

2  Gtnt.  'T  is  all  my  business.  At  our  last  encounter, 
lie  duke  of  Buckingham  came  from  his  trial. 

1  GttA.  'T  is  very  true )  but  that  time  offer'd  sorrow, 
lus,  general  joy. 

S  Gtnt.  'T  is  well :  the  citizens, 
am  rare,  have  shown  at  full  their  royal  minds : 
£,  let  'em  have  their  rights,  they  are  ever  forward 
I  celebration  of  this  day  with  shows, 
BSeantfl,  and  sights  of  honour. 
1  Gtid.  Never  greater ; 

»r,  I  '11  asnire  you,  better  taken,  sir. 
1  Gtnt.  May  I  be  bold  to  ask  what  that  contains, 
hx  paper  in  your  hand  ? 
\Gtrd.  Yes ;  't  is  the  list 

f  those  that  claim  their  offices  this  day, 
r  ea8tom  of  the  coronation. 
be  duke  of  Suffolk  is  the  first,  and  claims 

0  be  high  steward  T  next,  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
e  to  be  earl  marshal.    You  may  read  the  rest. 

3  Gtnt.  1  thank  you,  sir ;  had  1  not  known  those 

customs, 
*ould  have  been  beholding  to  your  paper. 
Rt,  1  beseech  you,  what 's  become  of  Katharine, 
^  pnnoess  dowager?  how  goes  her  business  ? 

1  Gtnt.  That  I  can  tell  you  too.    The  archbishop 
\  Canterbury,  accompanied  with  other 

hitunm. 


Learned  and  reverend  fathers  of  his  order. 
Held  a  late  oourt  at  Dunstable,  six  miles  off 
From  Ampthill,  where  the  princess  lay ;  to  which 
She  was  oflen  cited  by  them,  but  appear'd  not : 
And,  to  be  short,  for  not  appearance,  and 
The  king's  late  scruple,  by  the  main  assent 
Of  all  these  learned  men  she  was  divorc'd. 
And  the  late  marriage  made  of  none  effect : 
Since  which  she  was  removed  to  Kimbolton, 
Where  she  remains  now,  sick. 
2  Gent,  Alas,  good  lady  !— 

[TrumpetM. 
The  trumpets  sound :  stand  close,  the  queen  is  coming. 

[Hauttx)^. 

THE   ORDER   OF   THE   CORONATION. 

A  lively  flourish  of  Tnm^ts, 

1.  Then,  two  Judges, 

2.  Lord  Chancellor^  with  purse  and  mace  before  him, 

3.  Choristers  singing.  [Music. 

4.  Mayor  of  London  bearing  the  mace.     Then,  Garter 

in  his  coat  of  arms  ;  and  on  his  hea^  he  wore  a 
gUt  copper  crown, 

5.  Marquess  Dorset,  bearing  a  sceptre  of  gold;  on  his 

head  a  dtmi^oronal  of  gold.  Wtth  him  the  Earl 
of  Surrey,  bearing  the  rod  of  silver  vnth  the  dove  ; 
crowned  with  an  earVs  coronet.     Collars  of  SS. 

6.  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  his  robe  of  estate,  his  coronet  on 

his  head,  bearing  a  long  white  wand,  as  high- 
steward.  With  him,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  with 
the  rod  of  marshalship  ;  a  coronet  on  his  head. 
Collars  of  SS. 

7.  A  canopy  borne  by  four  of  the  Cinaue-ports  ;  under  it, 

the  Queen  in  her  robe  ;  in  her  Aatr,  rieMy  adorned 
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iffUh  pearly   crowned.     On  each  side  het,  the 
Bishcfs  of  London  and  H'inehester. 

8.  The  old  Duchess  of  Norfolk^  in  a  coronal  of  gold^ 

wrought  tpith  flowers,  bearing  the  Queen^s  train. 

9.  Certain  Ladies  or  Countesses^  with  plain  circlets  of 

gold  without  flowers, 
2  Gent.  A  royal  train,  believe  me.-^These  I  know : 
Who  's  that,  that  bears  the  sceptre  ? 

1  Gent.  Marquess  Dorset  : 
Aud  that  the  earl  of  Surrey,  with  the  rod. 

2  Gent.  A  bold  brave  gentleman.     That  should  be 
I'he  duke  of  Suffolk. 

1  Gent.  'T  is  the  same  ;  high-steward. 

2  Gent.  And  that  my  lord  of  Norfolk  ? 

1  Geni.  Yes. 

2  Gent.  Heaven  bless  thee  !  [Looking  on  the  Queen. 
Thou  hast  the  sweetest  face  I  ever  looked  on. — 

Sir,  as  I  have  a  soul,  she  is  an  angel : 

Our  king  haa  all  the  Indies  in  his  arms, 

And  more,  and  richer,  when  he  strains  that  lady. 

I  cannot  blame  his  conscience. 

1  Gent.  They,  that  bear 
The  cloth  of  honour  over  her,  are  four  barons 
Of  the  cinque-ports. 

2  Gent.  Those  men  are  happy ;  and  so  are  all,  are 

near  her. 
I  take  it,  she  that  carries  up  the  train 
Is  tliat  old  noble  lady,  duchesa  of  Norfolk. 

1  Gent.  It  is ;  and  all  the  rest  are  countesses. 

2  Gent.   Their  coronets  say  so.      These  are  stars, 

indeed ; 
And  sometimes  falling  ones. 

1  Gent.  No  more  of  that. 

[Exit  Procession,  with  a  great  flourish  of 

Trumpets. 
Enter  a  third  Gentleman. 
God  save  you,  sir  !     Where  have  you  been  broiling? 

3  Gent.  Among  the  crowd  'i  the  abbey?  where  a 

finger 
Gould  not  be  wedg'd  in  more :  I  am  stifled 
With  the  mere  rankness  of  their  joy. 

2  Crent.  You  saw  the  ceremony? 

3  Gent.  That  I  did. 

1  Gent.  How  was  it? 

3  Gent.  Well  worth  the  seeing. 

2  Gent.  Good  sir.  speak  it  to  us. 

3  Gent.  As  well  as  I  am  able.    The  rich  stream, 
Of  lords  and  ladies,  having  brought  the  queen 

To  a  prepared  place  in  the  choir,  fell  off 

A  distance  from  her ;  while  her  grace  sat  down 

To  rest  a  while,  soiHe  half  an  hour  or  so, 

In  a  rich  chair  of  state,  opposing  freely 

The  beauty  of  her  person  to  the  people. 

Believe  me^  sir,  she  is  the  goodliest  woman 

That  ever  lay  by  man :  which  when  the  people 

Had  tlie  full  view  of,  such  a  noise  arose 

As  the  shrouds  make  at  sea  in  a  stiff  tempest 

As  loud,  and  to  as  many  tunes :  hats,  cloaks, 

(Doublets,  I  think)  flew  up )  and  had  their  faces 

Been  loose,  this  day  they  had  been  lost.    Such  joy 

I  never  saw  before.    Great-bellied  women. 

That  had  not  half  a  week  to  go,  like  rams 

In  the  old  time  of  war,  would  shake  the  press^ 

And  make  them  reel  before  them.    No  man  living 

Could  say,  "  This  is  my  wife,"  there;  all  were  woven 

So  strangely  in  one  piece. 

2  Oent,  But,  what  followed  ? 

3  Gent.  At  length  her  grace  arose,  and  with  modest 


Game  to  the  altar ;  where  she  kneel'd.  and  saint  liki 

Gast  her  fair  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray'd  devoutly. 

Then  rose  again,  and  bowed  her  to  the  people : 

When  by  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury 

She  had  all  the  royal  makings  of  a  queen  ; 

As  holy  oil,  Edward  Confessor's  crown, 

The  rod,  and  bird  of  peace,  and  all  such  emblems     | 

Laid  nobly  on  her :  which  performed,  the  choir, 

With  all  the  choicest  music  of  the  kingdom, 

Together  sung  Te  Deum.    So  she  parted, 

And  with  the  same  full  state  pac'd  back  agaia 

To  York-place,  where  the  feast  is  held. 

1  Gent.  Sir, 

You  must  no  more  call  it  York-place,  thai  *b  past ; 
For,  since  the  cardinal  fell,  that  title 's  lost : 
'T  is  now  the  king's,  and  called— Whitehall. 

3  Gent.  1  know  i 

But 't  is  so  lately  alter'd,  that  the  old  name 
Is  fresh  about  me. 

2  Gent.  What  two  reverend  bishops 
Were  those  that  went  on  each  side  of  the  queen  ? 

3  Gent.  Stokesley  and  Gardiner ;  the  one  of  Wu 

Chester^  * 

Newly  preferrd  from  the  king's  secretary ; 
The  other,  London. 

2  Gent.  He  of  Winchester 

Is  held  no  great  good  lover  of  the  archbishop's, 
The  virtuous  Cranmer. 

3  Gent.  All  the  land  knows  that, 
However,  yet  there 's  no  great  breach .  when  it  ctmttt 
Cranmer  will  find  a  friend  will  not  shrink  from  hiiu. 

2  Gent.  Who  may  tliat  be,  I  pray  you  ? 

3  Gctit.  Thomas  Cromwell 
A  man  in  much  esteem  with  the  king,  and  truly 

A  worthy  friend. — The  king  has  made  him 

Master  o'  the  jewel-house. 

And  one,  already,  of  the  jftivy-counoil. 

2  Gent.  He  will  deserve  more. 

3  Gent.  Yes,  without  all  doutt 
Come,  gentlemen,  ye  shall  go  my  way,  which 

Is  to  the  court,  and  there  ye  shall  be  my  guests : 
Something  I  can  command.    As  I  walk  thither, 
I  '11  tell  ye  more. 
Both.  You  may  command  ns,  sir.  [Exna 

SCENE  n.— -Kimbolton. 
Enter  Katharine.  Dowager,  sick;  led  between  GmiF 

FITH  awd  pATIiNCI. 

Grif.  How  does  your  grace  ? 

Kath.  0,  Griffith?  sick  to  deal] 

My  legs,  like  leaden  branches,  bow  to  the  earth. 
Willing  to  leave  their  burden.    Reach  a  chair. — 

[SiUdom 
So, — ^now,  methii.ks,  I  feel  a  little  ease. 
Didst  thou  not  tell  me.  Griffith,  as  thou  led'st  me, 
That  the  great  child  oif  honour,  cardinal  Wolsey, 
Was  dead? 

Grif.        Yes,  madam ;  but,  I  think,  your  graoa. 
Out  of  the  pain  you  sufier'd,  gave  no  ear  to  't. 

Kath.  Pr'ythee,  good  Griffith,  tell  me  how  he  die£ 
If  well,  he  stepp'd  before  me,  happily. 
For  my  example. 

Grif.  ^    Well,  the  voice  goes,  madam : 

For  after  the  stout  earl  Northumberland 
Arrested  him  at  York,  and  brought  him  forward. 
As  a  man  sorely  tainted,  to  his  answer, 
He  fell  sick  suddenly,  and  grew  so  ill, 
He  could  not  sit  his  mule. 

Kath,  Alas,  po<M-  xdmm.  ! 
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Grif.  At  last,  with  easy  roads,  he  came  to  Leicester ; 
Lod^d  in  the  abbey,  where  the  reyerend  abbot, 
With  all  his  oonvent,  honourably  received  him ; 
To  whom  he  gave  these  words, — ^^  O  father  abbot 
An  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  state, 
b  cnme  to  lay  his  weary  bones  among  ye : 
G.ve  him  a  little  earth  for  charity  P' 
So  went  to  bed,  where  eagerly  his  sickness 
Pui^u'd  him  still ;  and  three  nights  alter  this, 
Ab'/ut  the  hoar  of  eight,  which  he  himself 
Fort  told  should  be  his  last,  full  of  repentanoe, 
C  mti&ual  meditations,  tears,  and  sorrows, 
He  save  his  honours  to  the  world  again, 
H>  blessed  part  to  heaven,  and  slept  in  peace. 

Katk.  So  may  he  rest:  his  faults  lie  lightly^  on  him : 
Yet  thus  far,  Griffith,  gire  me  leare  to  speak  him. 
And  yet  wiih  charity. — He  was  a  man 
Of  m  unbounded  stomach,  ever  ranking 
HioiTelf  with  princes ;  one,  that  by  suggestion 
Tied  all  the  langdom :  simony  was  fair  play; 
Hi<  own  opinion  was  his  law :  i'  the  presence 
He  would  say  untruths,  and  be  ever  double, 
Both  in  his  worda  and  meaning.    He  was  never, 
Bqi  where  he  meant  to  ruin,  pitiful : 
Hi.«  promises  were,  as  he  then  was,  mighty; 
Bnt  his  performance,  as  he  is  now,  nothing. 
Of  his  own  body  he  was  ill,  and  gave 
Th^  clergy  ill  example. 

(irif.  Noble  madam, 

M'm's  evil  manners  live  in  brass ;  their  virtues 
VTe  write  in  water.     May  it  please  your  highness 
To  hear  me  speak  his  good  now  ? 

Kaik.  Yes,  good  Griffith; 

[  were  malicious  else. 

Gtif.  This  cardinal,* 

rbou2:h  from  an  humble  stock,  undoubtedly  • 

(^as  fa^hion'd  to  much  honour  from  his  cradle. 
fie  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe,  and  good  one ; 
EireedtDg  wise,  fair  spoken,  and  persuading : 
Lofty  and  sour  to  them  that  lov'd  him  not ; 
But.  to  tho»e  men  that  sought  him,  sweet  as  summer : 
An'l  though  he  'were  unsatisfied  in  getting, 
|Wh:ch  was  a  sin)  yet  in  bestowing,  madam, 
fie  was  most  princely.     Ever  witness*  \yc  him 
Phose  twins  of  learning,  that  he  rais'd  in  you, 
p>wich.  and  Oxford !  one  of  which  fell  with  him, 
'nwilling  to  outlive  the  good  man*  did  it ; 
Tne  other,  though  unfinishM,  yet  so  famous, 
b  excellent  in  art.  and  still  so  rising. 
rbat  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue. 
lis  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  him  ; 
•"or  then,  and  not  till  then,  he  felt  himFclf, 
Lad  found  the  blessedness  of  being  little : 
bd.  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 
rhan  man  could  give  him,  he  died  fearing  God. 

Kath.  After  my  death  I  wish  no  other  herald, 
h  other  speaker  of  my  living  actions, 
'o  ke<»p  mine  honour  from  corruption, 
bt  rach  an  honest  chronicler  as  Griffith. 
Hiom  I  most  hated  living,  thou  hast  made  me, 
Tith  thy  religious  truth  and  modesty, 
fow  in  his  ashes  honour.     Peace  be  with  him ! — 
ktience,  be  near  me  still :  and  set  me  lower : 
hare  not  long  to  trouble  thee. — Grood  Griffith, 
iause  the  musicians  play  me  that  sad  note 
ramM  my  knell,  whilst  I  sit  meditating 
b  that  celestial  harmony  I  go  to. 

[Sad  and  solemn  musk. 
Grif.  She  is  asleep.  Good  wench,  let 's  sit  down  quiet. 


For  fear  we  wske  her : — softly,  gentle  Patience. 

The  Vision.    Enter ^  solemnly  tripping  one  afler  another 

six  Personages,  clad  in  while  robes,  wearing  on  tlieif 

heads  garlands  of  bays,  and  golden  vizards  on  their 
.    faces  ;  oranches  of  bays,  or  pcdm,  in  their  hands.  Tliey 

first  congee  unto  her,  ihen  dance;  and,  at  certain 

changes,  the  first  two  hold  a  spare  garland  over  her 

head;  at  tchich,  the  other  four  make  reverend  curtesies  ' 

then,  the  two  that  held  the  garland  deliver  the  same 

to  the  other  next  two,  who  observe  tlie  same  order  in 

their  changes,  and  holding  the  garland  over  her  h^ad. 

Which  done,  they  deliver  the  same  garland  to  the  last 

two,  who  likevnse  observe  the  same  order:  at  which, 

{as  it  were  by  inspiration)  she  makes  in  her  sleep  signs 

of  rejoicing,  and  holdeth  up  her  hands  to  heaven.  And 

so  in  their  dancing  they  vanish,  carrying  the  garland 

with  them.     The.  music  continues. 

Kath.  Spirits  of  peace,  where  are  ye?    Are  ye  all 
gone,  [  iVaking, 

And  leave  me  here  in  wretchedness  behind  ye  ? 

Grif  Madam,  wo  are  here. 

Kath.  It  is  not  you  I  call  for 

Saw  ye  none  enter,  since  I  slept  ? 

Grif  None,  madam. 

Kath.  No !  saw  you  not,  even  now,  a  blessed  troop 
Invite  me  to  a  banquet ;  whose  bright  faces 
Cast  thousand  beams  upon  me,  like  the  sun? 
They  promised  me  eternal  happiness, 
And  brought  me  garlands,  Griffith,  which  I  feel 
I  am  not  worthy  yet  to  wear :  I  shall,  assuredly. 

Grif.  I  am  most  joyful,  madam,  such  good  dreams 
Possess  your  fancy. 

Kath.  Bid  the  music  leave, 

They  are  harsh  and  heavy  to  me.  [Mtuic  ceases 

Pat.  •  Do  you  note. 

How  much  her  grace  is  alter'd  on  the  sudden  ? 
How  long  her  face  is  drawn  ?     How  pale  she  looks. 
And  of  an  earthy  coldness  ?•     Mark  her  eyes  ! 

Grif.  She  is  going,  wench.     Pray,  pray. 

Pat.  Heaven  comfort  her ! 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  An 't  like  your  grace, — 

Kath.  You  are  a  saucy  fellow 

Deserve  we  no  more  reverence  ? 

Grif  You  are  to  blame, 

Knowing  she  will  not  lose  her  wonted  greatness. 
To  use  so  rude  behaviour :  go  to ;  kneel. 

Mess.  I  humbly  do  entreat  your  highness^  pardon : 

[Kneeling.* 
My  haste  made  me  unmannerly.    There  is  staying 
A  gentleman,  sent  from  the  king  to  see  you. 

Kath.  Admit  him  entrance,  Griffith  :  but  this  fellow 
Let  me  ne'er  see  again. 

[Exeunt  GRTFFrrH  and  Messenger 
Re-enter  Griffith,  with  Capucius. 
If  my  sight  fail  not, 
You  should  be  lord  ambassador  from  the  emperor, 
My  royal  nephew ;  and  your  name  Capucius. 

Cap.  Madam,  the  same,  your  servant. 

Kath.  0  my  lord ! 

The  times,  and  titles,  now  are  altered  strangely 
With  me,  since  first  you  knew  me.    But,  I  pray  you, 
What  is  your  pleasure  with  me  ? 

Cap.  Noble  lady, 

First,  mine  own  service  to  your  grace ;  the  next, 
The  king's  request  that  I  would  visit  you ; 
Who  grieves  much  for  your  weakness,  and  by  me 
Sends  you  his  princely  commendations, 
And  heartily  entreats  you  take  good  oomfort. 


>  c««t>  :  in  f.  •.     *  th*t :  in  f.  •.     >  cold  •  in  f  e.     «  Not  in  t  «. 
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Kath.  0 !  my  good  lord,  that  comfort  oomes  too  late : 
^T  is  like  a  pardon  after  execution. 
That  gentle  physic,  given  in  time,  had  caHd  me ; 
But  now  I  am  past  all  comforta  here,  but  prayera. 
How  does  his  highness  ? 

Cap.  Madam,  in  good  health. 

Katk.  So  may  he  ever  do ;  and  ever  flourish, 
When  I  shall  dwell  with  worms,  and  my  poor  name 
Banish'd  the  langdom. — Patience,  is  that  letter, 
I  caus'd  you  write,  yet  sent  away  ? 

Pat.  No,  madam,     [(riving  it  to  Katharink. 

Kath.  Sir,  I  most  humbly  pray  you  to  deliver 
This  to  my  lord  the  king. 

Cap.  Most  willing,  madam. 

Kath.  In  whieh  I  have  commended  to  his  goodness 
The  model  o^  our  chaste  loves,  his  young  daughter : — 
The  dews  of  heaven  fall  thick  in  blessings  on  her ! 
Beseeching  him  to  give  her  virtuous  breeding. 
She  is  young,  and  of  a  noble  modest  nature, 
I  hope,  she  will  deserve  well ;  and  a  little 
To  love  her  for  her  mother's  sake,  that  lov'd  him, 
Heaven  knows  how  dearly.     My  next  poor  petition 
Is,  that  his  noble  grace  would  have  some  pity 
Upon  my  wretched  women,  that  so  long, 
Have  followed  both  my  fortunes  faithfully: 
Of  which  there  is  not  one,  I  dare  avow, 
(And  now  I  should  not  lie)  but  will  deserve, 
For  virtue,  and  true  beauty  of  the  soul. 
For  honesty,  and  decent  carriage, 


A  right  good  husband,  let  him  be  a  noble ; 

And,  sure,  those  men  are  happy  that  shall  hsve  tLeis 

The  last  is,  for  my  men  :-^hey  are  the  poorest, 

But  poverty  could  never  draw  them  from  me  ;— 

That  they  may  have  their  wages  duly  paid  them, 

And  something  over  to  remember  me  by : 

If  heaven  had  pleas'd  to  have  given  me  longer  life, 

And  able  means,  we  had  not  parted  thus. 

These  are  the  whole  contents :— and,  good  my  lonL 

By  that  you  love  the  dearest  in  this  world, 

Ajb  you  wish  Christian  peace  to  souls  departed. 

Stand  these  poor  people's  friend,  and  urge  the  king 

To  do  me  this  last  right. 

Cap.  By  heaven,  I  will, 

Or  let  me  lose  the  fashion  of  a  man  ! 

Kath.  I  thank  you,  honest  lord.    Remember  me 
In  all  humility  unto  his  highness : 
Say.  his  long  trouble  now  is  passing 
Out  of  this  world :  tell  him,  in  death  I  blees'd  him. 
For  so  I  will. — Mine  eyes  grow  dim. — ^Farewell, 
My  lord.— Griffith,  farewell. — ^Nay,  Patienee, 
You  must  not  leave  me  yet :  I  must  to  bed  ; 
Gall  in  more  women. — ^When  I  am  dead,  good  wenck 
Let  roe  be  us'd  with  honour :  strew  me  over 
With  maiden  flowers,  that  all  the  world  may  know 
I  was  a  chaste  wife  to  my  grave.    Embalm  me ; 
Then  lay  me  forth :  although  unqueen'd,  yet  like 
A  queen,  and  daughter  to  a  king,  inter  me. 
I  can  no  more. —  [Exeunt,  hading  Katba^om 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Gallery  in  the  Palace. 

Entrr  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester ^  a  Page  with  a 

Torch  before  him  ;  met  by  Sir  Thomas  Lovell. 

Oar.  It's  one  o'clock,  boy,  is 't  not  ? 

Boy,  It  hath  struck. 

Gar.  These  should  be  hours  for  necessities, 
Not  for  delights }  times  to  repair  our  nature 
With  comforting  repose,  and  not  for  us 
To  waste  these  times. — ^Good  hour  of  night,  sir  Thomas : 
Whither  so  late  ? 

Lov.  Came  you  from  the  king,  my  lord  ? 

Gar.  I  did,  sir  Thomas ;  and  left  him  at  primero 
With  the  duke  of  Sufiblk. 

Lov.  I  must  to  him  too. 

Before  he  go  to  bed.    I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Gar.  Not  yet,  sir  Thomas  Lovell.  What's  the  matter? 
It  seems  you  are  in  haste :  an  if  there  be 
No  great  ofience  belongs  to 't,  give  your  friend 
Some  touch  of  your  late  business.     Afiairs  that  walk 
(As.  they  say,  spirits  do)  at  midnight  have 
In  them  a  wilder  nature,  than  the  ^business 
That  seeks  despatch  by  day. 

Lov.  My  lord,  I  love  you, 

And  durst  commend  a  secret  to  your  ear 
Much  weightier  than  this  work.     The  queen  's  in 

labour; 
They  say,  in  great  extremity,  and  fear'd, 
She  '11  with  the  labour  end. 

Oar.  The  fruit  she  goes  with 

[  pray  for  heartily ;  that  it  may  find 
Good  time,  and  live :  but  for  the  stock,  sir  Thomas, 
I  wish  it  grubb'd  up  now. 

Lov,  Methinks,  I  could 

I  !■ :  !•  feUo.    TkMbftld  mad*  th*  ekMif*.     •  Bmmmtmtt. 


^ry  thee  amen ;  and  yet  my  conscience  says 
She 's  a  good  creature,  and,  sweet  lady,  does 
Deserve  our  better  wishes. 

Gar.  But,  sir,  sir, — 

Hear  me,  sir  Thomas :  y'  are  a  gentleman 
Of  mine  o\m  way  j  I  know  you  wise,  religions ; 
And,  let  me  tell  you,  it  will  ne'er  be  well, 
'T  will  not,  sir  Thomas  Lovell,  take 't  of  me. 
Till  Cranmer,  Cromwell,  her  two  hands,  and  she, 
Sleep  in  their  graves. 

Lov.  Now,  sir,  you  speak  of  two 

The  most  remark'd  i'  the  kingdom.     As  for  Cromivtsl. 
Beside  that  of  the  jewel-house,  he 's'  made  master 
0'  the  rolls,  and  the  king's  secretary ;  farther,  sir, 
Stands  in  the  gap  and  trade  of  more  prefermenta. 
With  which  the  time  will  load  him.    Th'  ai«hbi5ho^ 
Is  the  king's  hand,  and  tongue  ',  and  who  dare  speak 
One  syllable  against  him  ? 

Gar.  Tes,  yes,  sir  Thomas; 

There  are  that  dare ;  and  I  myself  have  ventnr'd 
To  speak  my  mind  of  him :  and,  indeed,  this  day, 
Sir,  (I  may  tell  it  you)  I  think,  I  have 
Incens'd  the  lords  o'  the  counsel,  that  he  is 
(For  so  I  know  he  is,  they  know  he  is) 
A  most  arch  heretic,  a  pestilence 
That  does  infect  the  land :  with  whieh  they  moved 
Have  broken  with  the  king ;  who  hath  so  far 
Given  oar  to  our  complaint,  (of  his  great  grace 
And  princely  csre,  foreseeing  those  fell  misehieis 
Our  reasons  laid  before  him)  hath  commanded, 
To-morrow  morning  to  the  council-board 
He  be  convented".    He 's  a  rank  weed,  air  Thomas, 
And  we  must  root  him  out.    From  your  afiairs 
I  hinder  you  too  long:  good  night,  sir  Thomaa. 
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Lotf.  Many  good    nights,  my  lord.      I  rest  your 
lervant.  [Kteunt  Gardinxr  and  Page, 

is  LovxLL  is  going  autj  enter  the  Kingj  and  the  Duke 
of  Suffolk. 

K.  Hen.  Charles,  I  will  play  no  more  to-night : 
Hv  mind  'a  not  on 't ;  yon  are  too  hard  for  me. 

Suf.  Sir,  I  did  nerer  win  of  yon  before 

K.  Hen.  But  litUe,  Charles ; 
Sgt  8hdl  not  when  my  fancy  *»  on  my  play.— 
iNo«.  Lovell,  from  the  queen  what  is  the  news  ? 

Lov.  I  oould  not  personally  deliver  to  her 
Wbtt  yon  oommanded  me,  but  by  her  woman 
I  «ni  year  message ;  who  retum'd  her  thanks 
In  the  greatest  hnmbleness,  and  desir'd  your  highness 
M<¥t  heartily  to  pray  for  her. 

K.  Hen.  What  say'st  then  ?  ha ! 

To  pray  for  her  ?  what !  is  she  crying  out  ? 

Lot.  So  said  her  woman ;  and  that  her  sniTeranoe 
made 
Aimofit  each  pang  a  death. 

K.  Hen.  Alas,  good  My  ! 

Suf,  God  nfely  qiiit  her  of  her  burden,  and 
With  gentle  travail,  to  the  gladding  of 
Your  highness  with  an  heir ! 

K.  Hen.  'T  is  midni^t,  Charles : 

P)  ytbee,  to  bed ;  and  in  thy  prayers  remember 
Th'  estate  of  my  poor  queen.     Leave  me  alone, 
For  I  must  think  of  that,  which  company 
Wonid  not  be  friendly  to. 

Suf.  I  wish  yonr  highness 

A  quiet  night;  and  my  good  mistress  will 
Remember  in  my  prayers.      * 

JL.  Hen.      Charles,  good  night. —    [Exit  Suffolk. 
Enter  Sir  Anthont  Dennt. 
Veil  sir,  what  follows? 

Den.  Sir,  I  have  brought  my  lord  the  arehbishop, 
As  von  oommanded  me. 

K.Hen.  Ha!  Canterbury? 

Den.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

K.  Hen.  'T  is  true :  where  is  he,  Denny  ? 

Den.  He  attends  yonr  hi«rhne8s'  pleasure. 

K  Hm.  Bring  him  to  us.     [Exit  Dennt. 

Lm.  This  is  about  that  which  the  bishop  spake : 

[Aside. 
\  am  happily  come  hither. 

Re-enter  Denny,  vfith  Chanmer. 

K.  Hen.  Avoid  the  gallery.     [Lovell  seems  to  stay. 
Hi !— I  have  said.— Be  gone. 
What !—  [Exeunt  Lovell  and  Dennt. 

Craa.  I  am  fearful. — ^Wherefore  frowns  he  thus  ? 

[Aside.' 
•  r  is  his  aspect  of  terror :  all 's  not  well. 

K.  Hen.  How  now,  my  lord  !  You  do  desire  to  know 
Wlierefore  I  sent  for  you. 

Cmn.  It  is  my  duty     [Kneeling.* 

T  attend  your  highness'  pleasure. 

K.  Hen.  Pray  you,  arise, 

My  good  and  gracious  lord  of  Canterbury. 
Cooie,  you  and  I  must  walk  a  turn  together ; 
I  have  news  to  tell  you.     Come,  come,  give  me  your 

hand. 
Ah.  my  good  lord,  I  grieve  at  what  I  speak, 
And  am  right  sorry  to  repeat  what  follows. 
I  hare,  and  most  unwillingly,  of  late 
Heard  many  grievous,  I  do  say,  my  lord, 
GrieTous  complaints  of  you  ;  which  oeing  oonsiderM 
Hare  movM  us  and  our  council,  that  you  shall 
Tliis  morning  come  before  us :  where,  I  know, 
Vou  cannot  with  such  freedom  purge  yourself, 


But  that,  till  farther  trial  in  those  charges 
Which  will  require  your  answer,  you  must  take 
Your  patienoe  to  you,  and  be  well  contented 
To  make  your  house  our  Tower :  to'  a  brother  of  us, 
It  fits  me  thus  proceed,  or  else  no  witness 
Would  come  against  you. 

Cran.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness 

And  am  right  glad  to  catoh  this  good  ocoasion 

[Kneeling, 
Most  thoroughly  to  be  winnowed,  where  my  chaff 
And  com  shall  fly  asunder ;  for,  I  know, 
There 's  none  stands  under  more  calumnious  tongues 
Than  I  myself,  poor  man. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  good  Canterbury 

Thy  truth,  and  thy  integrity,  is  rooted 
In  us,  thy  friend.    Give  me  thy  hand,  stand  up  : 

[Rising.* 
Pr'ythee,  let's  walk.    Now,  by  my  holy  dame. 
What  manner  of  man  are  you  ?     My  lord,  I  look'd 
You  would  have  given  me  your  petition,  that 
I  should  have  ta'en  some  pains  to  bring  together 
Yourself  and  your  accusers ;  and  to  have  heard  you. 
Without  induranoe,  farther. 

Cran.  Most  dread  liege, 

The  ground*  I  stand  on,  is  my  truth,  and  honesty : 
If  they  shall  fail,  I,  with  mine  enemies, 
Will  triumph  o'er  my  perpon,  which  I  weigh  not, 
Be«ng  of  those  virtues  vacant.     I  fear  nothing 
What  can  be  said  against  me. 

K.  Hen.  Know  you  not 

How  your  state  stands  i'  the  world,  with  the  whole 

world  ? 
Your  enemies  are  many,  and  not  small ;  their  praotioes 
Must  bear  the  same  proportion :  and  not  ever 
The  justice  and  the  truth  o'  the  question  earries 
The  due  o'  the  verdict  with  it.     At  what  ease 
Might  corrupt  minds  procure  knaves,  as  corrupt, 
To  swear  against  you :  such  things  have  been  done : 
You  are  potently  oppos'd,  and  with  a  malice 
Of  as  great  size.    Ween  you  of  better  luck, 
I  mean  in  perjur'd  witness,  than  your  Master, 
Whose  minister  you  are,  whiles  here  he  liv'd 
Upon  this  naughty  earth  ?    Go  to,  go  to : 
You  take  a  precipice  for  no  leap  of  danger, 
And  woo  your  own  destruotion. 

Cran.  God,  and  your  majesty, 

Protect  mine  innocence,  or  I  fall  into 
The  trap  is  laid  for  me ! 

K.  Hen.  Be  of  good  cheer ; 

They  shall  no  more  prevail,  than  we  give  way  to. 
Keep  comfort  to  you ;  and  this  morning,  see 
You  do  appear  before  them.     If  they  shall  chance, 
In  charging  you  with  matters,  to  conunit  you, 
The  best  persuasions  to  the  contrary 
Fail  not  to  use,  and  with  what  vehemency 
The  occasion  shall  instruct  you  :  if  entreaties 
Will  render  you  no  remedy,  this  ring 
Deliver  them,  and  your  appeal  to  us 
There  make  before  them. — Look,  the  good  man  weeps : 
He 's  honest,  on  mine  honour.    God's  blest  mother  I 
I  swear,  he  is  true-hearted  ;  and  a  soul 
None  better  in  my  kingdom  .—^et  you  gone. 
And  do  as  I  have  bid  you. — [Exit  Cranmer.]  He  has 

strangled 
His  language  in  his  tears. 

Enter  an  old  Lady,  in  haste, 

(hnt.  [Within.]  Comeback:  what  mean  7  on? 

Lady.  I  '11  not  come  back;  the  tidings  that  I  bnng 
Will  make  my  boldness  manners. — ^Now,  good  angels 
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Kly  o  er  thy  royal  head,  and  shade  thy  person 
Under  (heir  blessed  wings  ! 

K.  hen.  Now,  by  thy  looks 

I  guess  thy  message.     Is  the  queen  delivered  ? 
Say,  ay ;  and  of  a  boy. 

Lady.  Ay,  ay,  my  liege ; 

And  of  a  lovely  boy  :  the  God  of  heaven 
Both  MOW  and  ever  bJess  her  ! — 't  is  a  girl, 
Promises  boys  hereafter.     Sir,  your  queen 
Di^sires  your  visitation,  and  to  be 
Acquainted  with  this  stranger:  'tis  as  like  you, 
As  cherry  is  to  cherry. 

K.  Hen.  Lovell ! 

Re-snter  Lovell. 

Lov.  Sir. 

K.  Hen.  Give  her  an  hundred  marks.    I  '11  to  the 
queen.  [Exit  King. 

Lady.  An  hundred  marks !     By  this  light,  I  '11  ha' 
more. 
An  ordinary  groom  is  for  such  payment : 
[  will  have  more,  or  scold  it  out  of  him. 
Said  I  for  this  the  girl  was  like  to  him  ? 
I  will  have  more,  or  else  unsay 't :  and  now, 
While  it  is  hot,  I  '11  put  it  to  the  issue.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Lobby  before  the  Council-Chamber. 
Enter  Cranmer  ;  Servants^  Door-Keeper,  ifc.  attending. 

Cran.  I  hope  I  am  not  too  late ;  and  yet  the  gentle- 
man. 
That  was  sent  to  me  from  the  council,  pray'd  me 
To  make  great  haste.     All  fast !  what  means  this  ? 

Hoa ! 
Who  waits  there  ? — Sure,  you  know  me  ? 

D.  Keep.  Yes,  my  lord  ; 

But  yet  I  cannot  help  you. 

Cran.  Why? 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  must  wait  till  you  be.eall'd  for. 
Enter  Doctor  Botts. 

Cran.  So. 

Butts.  This  is  a  piece  of  malice.    I  am  glad,  [Aside. 
I  came  this  way  so  happily :  the  king 
Shall  understand  it  presently.  [Exit  Bum. 

Cran.  'T  is  Butts, 

The  king's  physician.     As  he  past  along, 
How  earnestly  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  me. 
Pray  heaven,  he  sound  not  my  disgrace !     For  certain, 
This  is  of  purpose  laid  by  some  that  hate  me, 
(God  turn  their  hearts  !  I  never  sought  their  malice) 
To  quench  mine  honour:  they  would  shame  to  make  me 
Wait  else  at  door,  a  fellow-counsellor 
Mong  boys,  grooms,  and  lackeys.  But  their  pleasures 
Must  be  fulfill'd,  and  I  attend  with  patience. 

Enter  the  King  and  Butts,  at  a  window  above. 

Butts.  I  '11  show  your  grace  the  strangest  sight, — 

K.  Hen.  What 's  that.  Butts  ? 

Bittts.  I  think,  your  highness  saw  this  many  a  day. 

K.  Hen.  Body  o'  me,  where  ■§  it? 

Butts.  There,  my  lord : 

The  high  promotion  of  his  grace  of  Ca'hterbury ; 
Who  holds  his, state  at  door,  'mongst  pursuivants, 
Pages,  and  footboys. 

K.  Hen.  Ha !  'T  is  he,  indeed. 

Is  this  the  honour  they  do  one  another  ? 
'T  is  well,  there  's  one  above  'em  yet.     I  had  thought, 
They  had  parted  so  much  honesty  among  'em, 
(At  least  good  manners)  as  not  thus  to  snifTer 
A  man  of  his  place,  and  so  near  our  favour. 
To  dance  attendance  on  their  lordships'  pleasures, 
And  at  the  door  too,  like  a  post  with  packets. 

<  capable  :  m  f.  e.     •  utin :  in  f.  e.     '  a  :  in  f.'e. 


By  holy  Mary,  Buita,  there  's  knavery : 

Let  'em  alone,  and  draw  the  curtain  close ; 

We  shall  hear  more  anon. —  [JElxe*m 

THE    COUNCIL-CHAMBER. 

Enter  the  Lord  ChaneeUor,  the  Dfike  of  Scffolk,  En\ 

o/ Surrey,  Lord  Chamberlain,  GuLmKKR,  and  Ckos 

WELL.     The  Chancellor  places  himself  at  the  vpperm 

of  the  table  on  the  left  hand;  a  seat  being  left  rm 

above  him^  as  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canterblri 

The  rest  scat  themselves  in  order  on  eaik  tide.    Croji 

WELL  at  the  lower  end,  as  secretary. 

Chan.  Speak  to  the  business,  master  aecretary  : 
Why  are  we  met  in  council  ? 

Crom.  Please  your  honours, 

The  chief  cause  concerns  his  grace  of  Canterbury. 

Gar.  Has  he  had  knowledge  of  it  ? 

Crom.  Yea. 

Nor.  Who  waits  there 

D.  Keep.  Without,  my  noble  lords  ? 

Gar.  Yeu. 

D.  Keep.  My  lord  archbishop; 

And  has  done  half  an  hour,  to  know  your  pleasoree. 

Chan.  Let  him  come  in. 

D.  Keep.  Your  grace  may  enter  now. 

[Cranmer  approaches  the  Council-taik 

Chan,  My  good  lord  archbishop,  I  am  very  sorry 
To  sit  here  at  this  present,  and  behold 
That  chair  stand  empty :  but  we  all  are  men, 
In  our  own  natures  frail,  and  culpable' 
Of  our  flesh  .  few  are  angels :  out  of  which  frailty, 
And  want  of  wisdom,  you,  that  best  should  teach  ofj 
Have  misdemean'd  yourself,  and  not  a  little, 
Toward  the  king  first,  then  his  laws,  in  filling 
The  whole  realm,  by  your  teaching,  and  your  chaplaiia^ 
(For  so  we  are  inform'd)  with  new  opinions, 
Divers,  and  dangerous  ;  which  are  heresies, 
And,  not  reform'd,  may  prove  pernieious. 

Gar.  Which  reformation  must  be  sudden  too, 
My  noble  lords  ;  for  those  that  tame  wild  horses 
Pace  them  not  in  their  hands  to  make  them  gentle^ 
But  stop  their  mouths  with  stubborn  bits,  and  spof 

them, 
Till  they  obey  the  manage.    If  we  suffer. 
Out  of  our  easiness  and  childish  pity 
To  one  man's  honour,  this  contagious  sickneea, 
Farewell  all  physic  :  and  what  follows  then? 
Commotions,  uproars,  with  a  general  taint 
Of  the  whole  state :  as,  of  late  days,  our  nei^hovn, 
The  upper  Germany,  can  dearly  witness, 
Yet  freshly  pitied  in  our  memories. 

Cran.  My  good  lords,  hitherto,  in  all  the 
Both  of  my  life  and  office,  I  have  labour'd. 
And  with  no  little  study,  that  my  teaching, 
And  the  strong  course  of  my  authority, 
Might  go  one  way,  and  safely :  and  the  end 
Was  ever,  to  do  well :  nor  is  there  living 
(I  speak  it  with  a  single  heart,  my  lords,) 
A  man,  that  more  detests,  more  strives*  againaft 
Both  in  his  private  conscience  and  hia  place,. 
Defacers  of  the'  public  peace,  than  I  do. 
Pray  heaven,  the  king  may  never  find  a  heart 
With  less  allegiance  in  it !     Men,  that  make 
Envy  and  crooked  malice  neurishment, 
Dare  bite  the  best.     I  do  beseech  you** '  wdahipe, 
That  in  this  case  of  justice,  my  accusers, 
Be  what  they  will,  may  stand  forth  faoe  to  faee^ 
And  freely  urge  against  me. 

Suf.  Nay,  my  loid, 

That  cannot  be :  yon  are  a  coonsellor, 
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And  by  that  virtue  no  man  dare  aoense  yott. 

Gar.  My  lord,  because  we  have  business  of  more 
Tuoment, 
We  will  be  short  with  you.  '  F  is  his  highness*  pleasure, 
And  our  consent,  for  better  trial  of  you, 
From  hence  you  be  committed  to  the  Tower : 
Where,  being  but  a  private  man  again, 
Vou  shall  know  many  dare  accu5e  you  boldly, 
More  than,  I  fear,  you  are  provided  for. 

Crttn.  Ah  !  my  good  lord  of  Winchester,  I  thank  you; 
You  are  always  my  good  friend  :  if  your  will  pass, 
1  shall  both  find  your  lordship  judge  and  juror, 
Vou  are  so  merciful.     I  see  your  end ; 
^  is  my  undoing.     Love  and  meekneps.  lord, 
Become  a  churchman  better  than  ambition  : 
Win  straying  souls  with  modesty  again, 
Cast  none  away.     That  I  shall  clear  myself, 
Lay  all  the  weight  ye  can  upon  my  patience, 
I  make  as  little  doubt,  as  you  do  conscience 
In  doing  daily  wrongs.     I  could  say  more, 
Bat  reverence  to  your  calling  makes  me  modest. 

Gar.  My  lord,  my  lord,  you  are  a  sectary : 
That 's  the  plain  truth :  your  painted  glofs  discovers, 
To  men  that  understand  you,  words  and  weakness. 

Crom,  My  lord  of  Winchester,  you  are  a  little, 
By  your  good  favour,  too  sharp  :  men  so  noble. 
However  faulty,  yet  should  find  respect 
For  what  they  nave  been :  't  is  a  cruelty, 
To  load  a  falling  man. 

Gatr.  Good  master  secretary 

I  cry  your  honour  mercy :  you  may,  worst 
Of  all  this  table,  say  so. 

Cram.  Why,  my  lord? 

Gar.  Do  not  I  know  you  for  a  favourer 
Of  this  new  sect  ?  ye  are  not  sound. 

Crom,  Not  sound  ? 

Gar.  Not  sound,  I  say. 

Crom.  Would  you  were  half  so  honest ; 

Men^s  prayers,  then,  would  seek  you,  not  their  fears. 

Gar.  I  shall  remember  this  bold  language. 

Crom.  Do: 

Remember  your  bold  life  too. 

Chan.  This  is  too  much : 

Forbear,  for  shame,  my  lords. 

Gar.  I  have  done. 

Crom.  And  L 

Chan.  Then  thus  for  you,  my  lord. — It  stands  agreed, 
[  take  it,  by  all  voices,  that  forthwith 
Vou  be  conveyed  to  the  Tower  a  prisoner ; 
There  to  remain,  till  the  king's  farther  pleasure 
Be  known  unto  us.     Are  you  all  agreed,  lords  ? 

All.  We  are. 

Cran.  Is  there  no  other  way  of  mercy, 

But  I  must  needs  to  the  Tower,  my  lords  ? 

Gar.  What  other 

CVould  you  expect?    You  are  strangely  troublesome. 
Let  some  o'  the  guard  be  ready  there. 

Cran.  For  me? 

Idust  I  go  like  a  traitor  thither  ? 
E^iUr  Guard. 

Gar.  Receive  him, 

I  lid  nee  him  safe  i'  the  Tower. 

Cr  rn.  Stay,  good  my  lords ; 

[  have  a  little  yet  to  say. — ^Look  there,  my  lords  ; 
3y  virtue  of  that  ring  I  take  my  cause 
>ut  of  the  gripes  of  cruel  men,  and  give  it 
To  a  most  nible  judge,  the  king  my  master. 
Chan.  This  is  the  king's  ring. 
Sur.  'T  is  no  counterfeit. 


Suf.  'T  is  the  right  ring,  by  heaven !     1  told  ye  all 
When  we  first  put  this  dangerous  stone  a  rolling, 
'T  would  fall  upon  ourselves. 

Nor.  Do  you  think,  my  lords 

The  king  will  suffer  but  the  little  finger 
Of  this  man  to  be  vex'd  ? 

Cham.  'T  is  now  too  certain, 

How  much  more  is  his  life  in  value  with  him. 
Would  I  were  fairly  out  on  - 1. 

Crom»  My  mind  gave  me. 

In  seeking  tales,  and  informations, 
Against  this  man.  whose  honesty  the  devil 
And  his  disciples  only  envy  at, 
Ye  blew  the  fire  that  burns  ye.  .  Now,  have  at  ye. 
Enter  the  King,  frowning  on  them :  he  takes  his  seat. 

Gar.  Dread  sovereign,  how  much  are  we  bound  to 
heaven 
In  daily  thanks,  that  gave  us  such  a  prince ; 
Not  only  good  and  wise,  but  most  religious: 
One  thai  in  all  obedience  makes  the  church 
The  chief  aim  of  his  honour ;  and,  to  strengthen 
That  holy  duty,  out  of  dear  respect, 
His  royal  self  in  judgment  comes  to  hear 
The  cause  betwixt  her  and  this  great  offender. 

K.  Hen.  You  were  ever  good  at  sudden  commends^ 
tions. 
Bishop  of  Winchester ;  but  know,  I  come  not 
To  hear  such  flattery  now,  and  in  my  presence : 
They  are  too  thin  and  base  to  hide  offences. 
To  me  you  cannot  reach.    You  play  the  spaniel, 
And  think  with  wagging  of  your  tongue  to  ^^in  me 
But,  whatsoe'er  thou  tak'st  me  for.  I  'm  sure, 
Thou  hast  a  cruel  nature,  and  a  bloody. — 
Good  man,  [To  Cranmer.]  sit  down.    Now,  let  me  see 
the  proudest,  [Cranmer  sits.* 

He  that  dares  most,  but  wag  his  finger  at  thee  : 
By  all  that 's  holy,  he  had  better  starve, 
Than  but  once  think  this*  place  becomes  thee  not. 

Sur.  May  it  please  your  grace, — 

K.  Hen.  No,  sir,  it  does  not  pleafe  me 

I  had  thous;ht,  I  had  had  men  of  some  understanding 
And  wisdom  of  my  council ;  but  I  find  none. 
Was  it  discretion,  lords,  to  let  this  man, 
This  good  man^  (few  of  you  deserve  that  title) 
This  honest  man,  wait  like  a  lousy  footboy 
At  chamber  door?  and  one  as  great  as  you  are  ? 
Why,  what  a  shame  was  this  !     Did  my  commission 
Bid  ye  so  far  forget  yourselves  ?    I  gave  ye 
Power,  as  he  was  a  counsellor  to  try  him. 
Not  as  a  groom.    There 's  some  of  ye,  I  see, 
More  out  of  malice  than  integrity, 
Would  try  him  to  the  utmost,  had  ye  mean ; 
Which  ye  shall  never  have  the  while  I  live. 

Chan.  Thus  far 

My  most  dread  sovereign,  may  it  like  your  grace 
To  let  my  tongue  excuse  all.    What  was  purpos'd 
Concerning  his  imprisoifnent,  was  rather 
(If  there  be  faith  in  men)  meant  for  his  trial, 
And  fair  purgation  to  the  world,  than  mahce, 
I  'm  sure,  in  me. 

K.  Hen.  Well,  well,  my  lords,  respect  him : 

Take  him,  and  use  him  well ;  he 's  worthy  of  it. 
I  will  say  thus  much  for  him :  if  a  prince 
May  be  beholding  to  a  subject,  I 
Am,  for  his  love  and  service,  so  to  him. 
Make  me  no  more  ado.  but  all  embrace  him : 

[They  embrace  him:  Gardimkr  last.* 
Be  friends,  for  shame,  my  lords  ! — My  lord  of  Canter 
bury, 


No*  IB  f'  ••     *  his  :  in  fol  \    Row«  mad*  the  oh&nffe.     *  This  direotion  aot  in  f.  •• 
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I  have  a  suit  which  you  must  not  deny  me ; 

That  is,  a  fair  young  maid  that  yet  wants  haptism, 

You  must  he  godfather,  and  answer  for  her. 

Cran.  The  sreatest  monarch  now  alive  may  glory 
In  such  an  honour :  how  may  I  deserve  it, 
That  am  a  poor  and  humhle  suhject  to  you  ? 

K.  Hen.  Come,  oome,  my  lord,  you  'd   spare  your 
8poons^ 
You  shall  have  two  nohle  partners  with  you ; 
The  old  duchess  of  Norfolk,  and  lady  marquess  Dorset : 
Will  these  please  you? 

Once  more,  my  lord  of  Winchester,  I  charge  you, 
Embrace  and  love  this  man. 

Gar,  With  a  true  heart. 

And  brother's  love,  I  do  it.  |  Embrace  again.* 

Cran,  And  let  heaven 

Witness,  how  dear  I  hold  this  confirmation. 

K.  Hen,  Go*i  man !  those  joyful  tears  show  thy 
The  common  voice,  I  see,  is  verified  [true  heart. 

Of  thee,  which  says  thus,  "  Do  my  lord  of  Canterbury 
A  shrewd  turn,  and  he  is  your  friend  for  ever." — 
Come,  lords,  we  trifle  time  away ;  I  long 
To  have  this  young  one  made  a  Christian. 
As  I  have  made  ye  one,  lords,  one  remain ; 
So  I  grow  stronger,  you  more  honour  gain.       [Exeunt, 

SCENE  III.— The  Palace  Yard. 
Noise  and  Tumult  vntkin.     Enter  Porter  and  his  Man. 

Port.  You  Ul  leave  your  noise  anon,  ye  rascals :  do 
you  take  the  court  for  Paris-garden'  ?  ye  rude  slaves, 
leave  your  gaping. 

[ITtVAin.]  Good  master  porter.  I  belong  to  the  larder. 

Port.  Belong  to  the  gallows,  and  be  hanged,  you 
rogue  !  Is  this  a  place  to  roar  in? — Fetch  me  a  dozen 
crab-tree  staves,  and  strong  ones :  these  are  butsi^itcbes 
lo  them. — ^I  '11  scratch  your  heads  :  you  must  be  seeing 
christenings?  Do  you  look  for  ale  and  cakes  here, 
you  rude  rascals  ?  [Tumult  unthin.*] 

Man.  Pray,  sir,  be  patient :  't  is  as  much  impossible, 
Unless  we  sweep  'em  from  the  door  with  cannons, 
To  scatter  'em,  as  't  is  to  make  'em  sleep 
On  May-day  morning ;  which  will  never  be. 
We  may  as  well  push  against  Paul's,  as  stir  'em. 

Port.  How  got  they  in,  and  be  hang'd  ? 

Man.  Alas,  I  know  not :  how  gets  the  tide  in  ? 
As  much  as  one  sound  cudgel  of  four  foot 
(You  see  the  poor  remainder)  could  distribute, 
I  made  no  spare,  sir. 

Port,  You  did  nothing,  sir, 

Man.  I  am  not  Samson,  nor  sir  Guy,  nor  Colbrand, 
To  mow  'em  down  before  me ;  but  if  I  spared  any, 
That  had  a  head  to  hit,  either  young  or  old. 
He  or  she,  cuckold  or  cuckold-maker, 
Let  me  ne'er  hope  to  see  a  queen*  again ; 
And  that  I  would  not  for  a  crown,'  God  save  her. 

[FFi/Am.]  Do  you  hear,  master  Porter  ? 

Port.  I  shall  be  with  you  presently,  good  master 
puppy. — Keep  the  door  close,  sirrah. 

Man.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Port.  What  should  you  do,  but  knock  'em  down 
by  the  dozens?  Is  this  Moorfields  to  muster  in?  or 
have  we  some  strange  Indian  with  the  great  tool  come 
to  court,  the  women  so  besiege  us  ?  [Noise.'']  Bless  me, 
what  a  fry  of  fornication  is  at  door !  On  my  Christian 
conscience,  thi?  one  christening  will  beget*a  thousand : 
here  will  be  father,  godfather,  and  all  together. 


Man.  The  spoons  will  be  the  bigger,  sir.  There  it 
fellow  somewhat  near  the  door,  he  should  be  a  brazi 
by  his  face,  for,  o'  my  conscience,  twenty  of  the  dc 
days  now  reign  in 's  nose :  all  that  stand  about  him  ^ 
under  the  line ;  they  need  no  other  penance.  T^ 
fire-drake*  did  I  hit  three  times  on  the  head,  and  thx 
times  was  his  nose  discharg'd  against  me :  he  stan 
there,  like  a  mortar-piece,  to  blow  us.  There  was 
haberdasher's  wife  of  small  wit  near  him,  that  rati 
upon  me  till  her  pink'd  porringer*  fell  off  her  bes 
for  kindling  such  a  combustion  in  the  state.  I  mi^^ 
the  meteor  once,  and  hit  that  woman,  who  cried  c^ 
dubs**  !  when  I  might  see  from  far  some  forty  trui 
cheoners  draw  to  her  succour,  which  were  the  hope| 
the  Strand,  where  she  was  quartered.  They  fell  oi 
I  made  good  my  place;  at  length  they  came  to  t 
broomstaff  with  me  :  I  defied  'em  still ;  when  su<!df  a{ 
a  file  of  boys  behind  'em.  loose  shot,  delivered  Fuch. 
shower  of  pebbles,  that  I  was  fain  to  draw  mine  boi>oi 
in.  and  let  'em  win  the  work.  The  devil  was  anions 
'em,  I  think,  surely,  [*SAofrf*, 

Port.  These  are  the  youths  that  thunder  at  a  pi  a 
house,  and  fight  for  bitten  apples:  that  no  audieiK 
but  the  Tribulation"  of  Tower-hill,  or  the  limh'  i 
Limehouse",  their  dear  brothers,  are  able  to  endure, 
have  some  of  'em  in  Limbo  Patrum,  and  there  th 
are  like  to  dance  these  three  days,  besides  the  nmxui 
banquet  of  two  beadles,  that  is  to  come. 

[Tunndt  and  SkouU 
Enter  the  Lord  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Mercy  o'  me,  what  a  multitude  are  here  ! 
They  grow  still,  too;  from  all  parts  they  are  oomi££ 
As  if  we  kept  a  fair  !     Whore  are  these  porters. 
These  lazy  knaves? — Ye  have  made   a   fine  hai^ 
fellows :  I 

There 's  a  trim  rabble  let  in.    Are  all  these 
Your  faithful  friends  o'  the  suburbs  ?     We  shall  tn 
Great  store  of  room,  no  doubt  left  for  the  ladies, 
When  they  pass  back  from  the  christening. 

Port.  An 't  pleare  your  bo&a 

We  are  but  men ;  and  what  so  many  may  do, 
Not  being  torn  a  pieces,  we  have  done : 
An  army  cannot  rule  'em. 

Cham.  As  I  live. 

If  the  king  blame  me  for 't,  I  '11  lay  ye  all 
By  the  heels,  and  suddenly;  and  on  your  heads 
Clap  round  fines  for  neglect.    Y'  are  lazy  knaves ; 
And  here  ye  lie  baiting  of  bombards,"  when  [Trumfnti 
Ye  should  do  service.     Hark !  the  trumpets  sound ; 
They  're  come  already  from  the  christening. 
Go,  break  among  the  prcfs,  and  find  a  way  out 
To  let  the  troop  pa.'^s  fairly,  or  I  '11  find 
A  Marshalsea  shall  hold  ye  play  these  two  months. 

Port.  Make  way  there  for  the  princess. 

Man.  You  great  fellow,        [Tumult  and  eonft 
Stand  close  up,  or  I  '11  make  your  head  ache. 

Port.  You  i'  the  camblet,  get  up  o'  the  rail ; 
I  '11  peck  you  o'er  the  pole"  else.  [Exaa 

SCENE  IV.— The  Palace  at  Greenwich 
Enter  Trumpets,  sounding;  then  two  AldermerL.  Lo 
Mayor,  Garter,  Cranmer,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in 
his  MarshaPs  staff,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  ftro  Nub^rm 
bearing  great  standing  howls  for  the  chri^ening  rxA 
then,  four  Noblemen  bearing  a  canopy^  under  %tk 
the  Vuchess  of  Norfolk,  godmother,  bearing  i 


1  A  custom  ii  h«re  referred  to,  of  sponson  praMntinir  ipoons  to  a  child  at  bftntism.  They  were  called  Apostt*  «p0Mi4,  Imni  th*  f  n 
nrved  at  the  top  of  their  handles.  »  These  words  are  not  in  f.  a.  »  A  benr-garden  on  the  Bank-side ;  also  used  for  dr&matie  pe^fon-.  %w 
*  These  words  are  not  in  f.  e.  *  chine  :  in  f.  a.  •  cow :  in  f.  a.  "»  Not  in  f.  e.  »  A  gfrpent ;  alio,  a  kind  of  firtwork.  ^JT'fp^  m>  •tx{ 
»«The  usual  city  cry.  >>  Not  in  f  e.  i«  is  A  reference  to  some  Puritan  set,  or  place  of  assembly.  *«  Not  in  f.  a.  f  I..vx»  i««i 
9€SS4U  fot  holding  liquo*.    ^*  >^  Not  in  f.  e.      i"  pales  :  in  f.  •. 
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cUH  riekiy  hahiUi  tn  a  mantkj  ^c.     Tram  home  by 

i  Lady:  then  follows  the  Marchioness  of  Dorset, 

tJu  ether  godmntherj  and  Ladies.     The  Troop  pass 

oiui  about  the  ^agtj  .and  Garter  speaks, 

Gart.  Hearen, 
From  thy  endless  goodness,  i«end  prosperous  life, 
LoDS,  njod  ever  happy,  to  the  high  and  mighty 
Prinoeas  of  England,  Elizabeth  ! 

Flourish.     Enter  King,  and  Train. 

Cran.  And  to  your  royal  grace,  and  the  good  queen, 

[Kneeling. 
Mr  noble  partners,  and  myself,  thus  pray : — 
All  comfort;  joy,  in  this  most  gracious  lady, 
He&ren  ever  laid  up  to  make  parents  happy, 
May  hourly  fall  upon  ye ! 

K  Hen.  Thank  you,  good  lord  archbishop. 

What  is  her  name  ? 

Cnm.  Elizabeth. 

K.  Hen.  Stand  up,  lord. —  [Gran,  rises? 

With  this  kiss  take  my  blessing :  God  protect  thee  ! 
Into  whose  hand  I  give  thy  life.         [Kissing  the  child. 

Cran.  Amen ! 

K.  Hen.  My  noble  gossips,  ye  have  been  too  prodigal. 
[  thank  ye  heartily :  so  shall  this  lady, 
When  «he  has  so  much  English. 

Crtsn.  Let  me  speak,  sir, 

For  Hearen  now  bids  me ;  and  the  words  I  utter 
Let  none  think  flattery,  for  they  41  find  them  truth, 
rhifi  royal  infant, — ^heaven  still  more  about  her !— 
rbough  in  her  cradle,  yet  now  promises 
Upon  this  land  a  thousand  thousand  blessings, 
Tkich  time  shall  bring  to  ripeness.     She  shall  be 
[Bot  few  now  living  can  behold  that  goodness) 
K  pattern  to  all  princes  living  with  her, 
uvl  all  that  shall  sucoeed :  Sheba  was  never 
Hore  covetous  of  wisdom,  and  fair  virtue, 
Fhaathis  pure  soul  shall  be:  all  princely  graces, 
Fhat  mould  up  such  a  mighty  piece  as  this  is, 
(Tiih  all  the  virtues  that  attend  the  good. 
Shall  still  be  doubled  on  her  :  truth  shall  nurse  her; 
Mj  and  heavenly  thoughts  still  counsel  her : 
She  shall  be  lov'd,  and  fear'd :  her  own  ehall  bless  her : 
Her  foes  shake  like  a  field  of  beaten  com, 
ind  hang  their  heads  with  sorrow :  good  grows  with 
her. 


In  her  days  every  man  shall  eat  in  safet>' 

Under  his  own  vine  what  he  plants,  and  sing 

The  merry  songs  of  peace  to  all  his  neighbours. 

God  shall  be  truly  known;  and  those  about  her 

Prom  her  shall  read  the  perfect  ways  of  honour, 

And  by  those  claim  their  greatness,  not  by  blood. 

Nor  shall  this  peace  sleep  with  her :  but  as  when 

The  bird  of  wonder  dies,  the  maiden  phceniz. 

Her  ashes  new  create  another  heir, 

As  great  in  admiration  as  herself ; 

So  shall  she  leave  her  blessedness  to  one,  [ness) 

(When  heaven  shall  call  her  from  this  cloud  of  dark- 

Who,  from  the  sacred  ashes  of  her  honour, 

Shall  star-like  rise,  as  great  in  fame  as  she  was, 

And  so  stand  flxM.    Peace,  plenty,  love,  truth,  ternnr. 

That  were  the  servants  to  this  chosen  infant, 

Shall  then  be  bis,  and  like  a  vine  grow  to  him : 

Wherever  the  bright  sun  of  heaven  shall  shine, 

His  honour  and  the  greatness  of  his  name 

Shall  be,  and  make  new  nations :  he  shall  flourish, 

And,  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 

To  all  the  plains  about  him.    Our  children's  child-en 

Shall  see  this,  and  bless  heaven. 

K.  Hen.  Thou  speakest  wor4«ra 

Cran.  She  shall  be,  to  the  happiness  of  EUiglani), 
An  aged  princess ;  many  days  shall  see  her. 
And  yet  no  day  without  a  deed  to  crown  it. 
Would  I  had  known  no  more  !  but  she  must  die : 
She  must ;  the  saints  must  have  her :  yet  a  virgin, 
A  most  unspotted  lily  shall  she  pass 
To  the  ground,  and  all  the  world  shall  mourn  her. 

K.  Hen.  0,  lord  archbishop ! 
Thou  hast  made  me  now  a  man :  never,  before 
This  happy  child,  did  I  get  any  thing. 
This  oracle  of  comfort  has  so  pleased  me. 
That  when  I  am  in  heaven  I  shall  desire 
To  see  what  this  child  does,  and  praise  my  Maker.— 
I  thank  ye  all. — To  you,  my  good  lord  mayor, 
And  you,  ^ood  brethren,  I  am  much  beholding : 
I  have  received  much  honour  by  your  presence. 
And  ye  shall  find  me  thankful. — Lead  the  way,  lords  :«■ 
Ye  must  all  see  the  queen,  and  she  must  thank  y<»  * 
She  will  be  sick  else.     This  day,  no  man  think 
He  has  business  at  his  house,  for  all  shall  stay : 
This  little  one  shall  make  it  holiday.  [Exeunt. 


EPILOGUE. 


T  I!  ten  to  one,  this  play  can  never  please 

ill  that  are  here.     Some  come  to  take  their  ease, 

bd  sleep  an  act  or  two  ;  but  those,  we  fear, 

ffe  have  frighted  with  our  trumpets ;  so,  't  is  clear, 

They  '11  say,  H  is  nausht :  others,  to  hear  the  city 

Ibufi'd  extremely,  and  to  cry, — "  that 's  witty," 

flTbich  we  have  i^ot  done  neither :  that,  I  fear, 


All  the  expected  good  we  're  like  to  hear 
For  this  play,  at  this  time,  is  only  in 
The  merciful  construction  of  good  women ; 
For  such  a  one  we  showed  'em.    If  they  smile. 
And  say,  h  will  do,  I  know,  within  a  while 
All  the  best  men  are  ours ;  for  't  is  ill  hap, 
If  they  hold,  when  their  ladies  bid  'em  clap. 
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Antenor, 
Calchas,  a 

Greeks, 

Pandarus,  Uncle  to  Crespida. 
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Ulysses, 
Nestor, 
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Thersites.  a  deformed  and  scnrrilons  Greeiaa. 
Alexander,  Servant  to  Cressida. 
Servant  to  Troilus ;  Servant  to  Paris ;   Serrani  ta 
Diomedes. 

Helen,  Wife  to  Menelaus. 

Andromache,  Wife  to  Hector. 

Cassandra,  Daughter  to  Priam ;  a  Propbetooi 

Cressida,  Daughter  to  Calchu. 


Trojkn  and  Greek  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE,  Troy,  and  the  Grecian  Camp  before  it. 


THE    PROLOGUE^  (m^m^r«). 


[s  Troy,  there  lies  the  scene.    From  isles  of  Greece, 

The  princes  orgulous,  their  high  blood  chafd, 

Have  to  tho  port  of  Athens  sent  their  ships, 

Fraught  with  the  ministers  and  instruments 

Of  cruel  war  :  sixty  and  nine,  that  wore 

Their  crowneta  regal,  from  th'  Athenian  bay 

Put  forth  'toward  Phrygia  ;  and  their  vow  is  made, 

To  ransack  Troy,  within  whose  strong  immures 

The  ravish'd  Helen,  Menelaus'  queen, 

With  wanton  Paris  sleeps  ;  and  that 's  the  quarrel. 

To  Tenedos  they  come. 

And  the  deep-drawiog  barks  do  there  disgorge 

Their  warlike  fraughtage  :  now  on  Dardan  plains 

The  fresh  and  yet  unbruised  Greeks  do  pitch 

Their  brave  pavilions :  Priam's  six-gated  city, 

Dardan,  and  Tymbria,  Ilias,  Chetas,  Trojan, 


And  Antenorides,  with  many  staples 

And  corresponsive  and  fulfilling  lx>lt8, 

Sperr*  up  the  sons  of  Troy, 

Now  expectation,  tickling  skittish  spirits 

On  one  and  other  side.  Trojan  and  Greek, 

Sets  all  on  hazard. — And  hither  am  I  come 

A  Prologue  arm'd, — ^but  not  in  confidence 

Of  author's  pen,  or  actor's  voice,  but  suited 

In  like  conditions  as  our  argument, — 

To  tell  you,  fair  beholders,  that  our  play 

Leaps  o'er  the  vaunt*  and  firstlingH  of  Uiose  broils, 

Beginning  in  the  middle ;  starting  thence  away 

To  what  may  be  digested  in  a  play. 

Like,  or  find  fault ;  do  as  your  pleasures  are  ; 

Now,  good  or  bad,  H  is  but  the  chance  of  war. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I— Troy.    Before  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Troilus  armed,  and  Pandarus. 
Tro.  Call  here  my  varlet* ;  I  '11  unarm  again : 
Why  should  I  war  without  the  walls  of  Troy, 
That  find  such  cruel  battle  heve  within  ? 
Each  Trojan,  that  is  master  of  his  heart, 
Let  him  to  the  field  ;  Troilus,  alas  !  hath  none. 
Pan.  Will  this  gear  ne'er  be  mended  ? 
Tro.  The  Greeks  are  strong,  and  skilful  to  their 
strength. 
Fierce  to  their  skill,  and  to  their  fierceness  valiant ; 

1  Pint  printed  in  the  folio 
Vnn.     •  UirelinK^  servant 
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But  I  am  weaker  than  a  woman's  tear. 
Tamer  than  sleep,  fonder  than  ignorance  j 
Leps  valiant  than  the  virgin  in  the  night, 
And  skill-less  as  unpractis'd  infancy. 

Pan.  Well,  I  have  told  you  enough  of  this  :  for  my 
part,  I  '11  not  meddle  nor  make  no  farther.  He  ttuLt 
will  have  a  cake  out  of  the  wheat  must*  tarry  tLe 
grinding. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  the  grinding ;  but  you  must  tany  Um 
bolting. 

Tro.  Have  I  not  tarried  ? 


•  The  vords  in  parenthesia  lure  not  in  f.  e. 
muBt  need*  :  in  folio. 


>  Stir :  in  folio.    TiMobald  mnde  th«  cli«jig«  to  i|«rr,  or  ft«i 
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Pm.  Ay,  th«  boltiag ;  bat  you  must  tarry  the 
le&Tening. 

Tro.  Still  have  I  tarried. 

fan.  Ay,  to  the  leavening :  but  here 's  yet,  in  the 
woti  hereafter,  the  kneading,  the  making  of  the  cake, 
the  heating  tlie  oven,  and  the  baking :  nay,  you  must 
ttay  Ihe  cooling  too,  or  you  may  chanoe  bum  your  lips. 

Tro,  Patienee  herself,  what  goddess  e'er  she  be, 
FX>th  leiser  blench  at  sufferance  than  I  do. 
Ki  Phata's  royal  table  do  I  sit ; 
Ind  when  fair  Cressid  comes  into  my  thoughts,— 
$0,  traitor  ! — ^when  she  oomes  ! — When  is  she  thenoe  ? 

Pan.  Well,  she  looked  yesternight  fairer  than 
tver  I  saw  her  look,  or  any  woman  else. 

Tro.  1  was  about  to  tell  thee, — when  my  heart, 
Km  wedged  with  a  sigh,  would  rive  in  twain, 
Lej»t  Hector  or  my  father  should  perceive  me, 
1  have  (a«  when  the  sun  doth  light  t  storm) 
3ur> 'd  thia  sigh  in  wrinkle  of  a  smile ; 
But  sorrow,  that  is  oouch'd  in  seeming  gladness. 
Is  like  that  mirth  fate  turns  to  sudden  sadness. 

Pa;ti,  An  her  hair  were  not  somewhat  darker  than 
flelen's,  (well,  go  to)  there  were  no  more  comparison 
between  the  women, — but,  for  my  part,  she  is  my 
unit  woman :  I  would  not,  as  they  term  it  praise  her, 
—but  I  would  somebody  had  heard  her  talk  yesterday, 
hs  I  did :  I  will  not  dispraise  your  sister  Cassandra's 
vit.  but — 

Tro.  O  Pandarus  !  I  tell  thee,  Pandarus, — 
^hen  1  do  tell  thee,  there  my  hopes  lie  drown*d, 
leply  not  in  how  many  fathoms  deep 
Phey  lie  indrench'd,     I  tell  thee,  I  am  mad 
n  Creasid's  love :  thou  answeHst,  she  is  fair ; 
'curst  in  the  open  ulcer  of  my  heart 
Jer  eyes,  her  hair,  her  cheek,  her  gait,  her  voice ; 
iandleat  in  thy  discourse,  0  !  that  her  hand, 
n  whose  comparison  all  whites  are  ink, 
^^'riting  their  own  reproach :  to  whose  soft  seizure 
The  cygnet's  down  is  harsh,  and  spirit  of  sense 
{ard  as  the  palm  of  ploughman  !     This  thou  tell'st  me, 
U  true  thou  tell'st  me,  when  I  say — 1  love  her ; 
jut,  saying  thus,  instead  of  oil  and  balm, 
Thou  lay'st  in  every  gash  that  love  hath  given  me 
The  knife  that  made  it. 

Pan.  I  speak  no  more  than  truth. 

Tro.  Thou  dost  not  speak  so  much. 

Pan.  'Faith,  I  '11  not  meddle  in 't.  Let  her  be  as  she 
i :  if  she  be  fair,  't  is  the  bettor  for  her ;  an  she  be 
bot  she  has  the  'mends  in  her  own  hands. 

Tro.  Good  Pandarus.     How  now,  Pandarus  ! 

Pan.  I  have  had  my  labour  for  my  travail ;  ill-thought 
A  of  ber,  and  ill-thought  on  of  you :  gone  between 
md  between,  but  small  thanks  for  my  labour. 

Tro.  What,  art  thou  an^ry,  Pandarus  ?  what,  with  me  ? 

Pan.  Because  she 's  kin  to  me,  therefore,  she 's  not 
o  fair  as  Helen  :  and  she  were  not  kin  to  me,  she 
rould  be  as  fair  on  Friday,  as  Helen  is  on  Sunday. 
^it  what  care  I  ?  I  care  not,  an  she  were  a  black-a- 
uoor  ;  't  is  all  one  to  me. 

Tro.  Sa/  I,  the  is  not  fair  ? 

Pan.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  do  or  no.  She 's  a 
bol  to  stay  behind  her  father :  let  her  to  the  Greeks : 
iod  so  I  Ul  toll  her  the  next  time  I  see  her.  For  my 
urt,  I  '11  meddle  nor  make  no  more  i'  the  mattor. 

Tro.  Pandarus,— 

Pan.  Not  I. 

Tro.  Sweet  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  Pray  you,  speak  no  more  to  me :  I  will  leave  all 
■  I  fonnd  it,  and  there  an  end.  [Eixit  Pin.    An  Alarum. 


Tro,  Peace,  you  ungracious  elamours !  peace,  rude 
sounds ! 
Fools  on  both  sides !  Helen  must  needs  be  fair. 
When  with  your  blood  you  daily  paint  her  thus. 
I  cannot  fight  upon  this  argument ; 
It  is  too  starv'd  a  subject  for  my  sword. 
But  Pandarus  ! — 0  gods,  how  do  you  plague  me ! 
I  cannot  come  to  Cressid,  but  by  Pandar ; 
And  he 's  as  tetohy  to  be  woo'd  to  woo, 
And  she  is  stubbom-chasto  against  all  suit. 
Tell  me,  Apollo,  for  thy  Daphne's  love, 
What  Cressid  is,  what  Pandar,  and  what  we  ? 
Her  bed  is  India ;  there  she  lies,  a  pearl : 
Between  our  Ilium,  and  where  t^he  resides, 
Let  it  be  call'd  the  wild  and  wandering  flood  ; 
Ourself  the  merchant,  and  this  sailing  Pandar, 
Our  doubtful  hope,  our  convoy,  and  our  bark. 
Alarum.     Enter  iENEAS. 

JEne.  How  now,   prince   Troilus !   wherefore  not 
afield? 

Tro.  Because  not  there  :  this  woman's  answer  sorts,^ 
For  womanish  it  is  to  be  from  thenoe. 
What  news,  iEneas,  from  the  field  to-day  ? 

Mne.  That  Paris  is  returned  home,  and  hurt 

Tro.  By  whom,  .£neas  ? 

Mne.  Troilus,  by  Menelaus. 

Tro.  Let  Paris  bleed  :  't  is  but  a  scar  to  scorn  ; 
Paris  is  gor'd  with  Menelaus'  horn.  [Alantm. 

JEne.  Hark,  what  good  sport  is  out  of  town  to-day  ! 

Tro.  Bettor  at  home,  if  "would  I  might,"  were 


But  to  the  sport  abroad  :^-are  you  bound  thither  ? 
Mne.  In  all  swift  hasto. 
Tro.  Come  ^  go  we,  then,  together.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Street 
Enter  Cressidi  and  Alexander. 

Cres.  Who  were  those  went  by  ? 

Alex,  Queen  Hecuba,  and  Helen 

Cres.  And  whither  go  they  ? 

Alex,  Up  to  the  eastom  tower 

Whose  height  commands  as  subject  all  the  vale. 
To  see  the  battle.    Hector,  whose  patience 
Is  as  a  virtue  fix'd,  to-day  was  moVd : 
He  chid  Andromache,  and  struck  his  armourer ; 
And,  like  as  there  were  husbandry  in  war. 
Before  the  sun  rose  he  was  hamess'd  light. 
And  to  the  field  goes  he ;  where  every  flower 
Did,  as  a  prophet,  weep  what  it  foresaw 
In  Hector's  wrath. 

Cres,  What  was  his  cause  of  anger  ? 

Alex.  The  noise  goes,  thus :    there  is  among  the 
Greeks 
A  lord  of  Trojan  blood,  nephew  to  Hector ; 
They  call  him,  Ajax. 

Cres.  Good  ;  and  what  of  him  ? 

Alex.  They  say  he  is  a  very  man  ftr  se. 
And  stands  alone. 

Cres.  So  do  all  men  \  unless  they  are  drunk,  sick, 
or  have  no  legs. 

Alex.  This  man,  lady,  hath  robbed  many  beasts  of 
their  particular  additions':  he  is  as  valiant  as  the  lion, 
churlish  as  the  bear,  slow  as  the  elephant ;  a  man  into 
whom  nature  hath  so  crowded  humours,  that  his  valour 
is  crushed  into  folly,  his  folly  sauced  with  discretion  : 
there  is  no  man  hath  a  virtue  that  he  hath  not  a 
glimpse  o(^  nor  any  man  an  attaint  but  he  carries  some 
stain  of  it.  He  is  melancholy  without  cause,  and 
merry  against  the  hair :   he  hath  the  joints  of  every 
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thing ;  but  every  thing  so  out  of  joint,  that  he  is  a 
gouty  Briareus,  many  hands  and  no  use ;  or  purblind 
Argus,  all  eyes  and  no  sight. 

Cres,  But  how  should  this  man,  that  makes  me 
smile,  make  Hector  angry  ? 

Alex.  They  say,  he  yesterday  ooped  Hector  in  the 
battle,  and  struck  him  down ;  the  disdain  and  shame 
whereof  hath  ever  since  kept  Hector  fasting  and 
waking. 

Enter  Pakdarub. 

Cres,  Who  comes  here  ? 

Alex.  Madam,  your  uncle  Pandarus. 

Crej.  Hector 's  a  gallant  man. 

Alex.  As  may  be  in  the  world,  lady. 

Pan.  What 's  that  ?  what 's  that  ? 

Cres,  Grood  morrow,  uncle  Pandarus. 

Pan.  Good  morrow,  cousin  Gre^sid.  What  do  you 
talk  of? — Good  morrow,  Alexander. — How  do  you, 
cousin  ?    When  were  you  at  Ilium  ?' 

Cres.  This  morning,  uncle.  ^ 

Pan.  What  were   you   talking  of,  when  I  came? 
Was  Hector  armed,  and  gone,  ere  ye  came  to  Ilium  ? 
Helen  was  not  up,  was  she  ? 

Cres.  Hector  was  gone ;  but  Helen  was  not  up. 

Pan.  E'en  so  :  Hector  was  stirring  early. 

Cres.  That  we^e  we  talking  of,  and  of  his  anger. 

Pan,  Was  he  angry  ? 

Cres.  So  he  says,  here. 

Pan.  True,  he  was  so ;  I  know  the  cause  too.  He  '11 
lay  about  him  toniay,  I  can  tell  them  that ;  and  there 's 
Troilus  will  not  come  far  behind  him  :  let  them  take 
.eed  of  Troilus,  I  can  tell  them  that  too. 

Cres.  What,  is  he  angry  too  ? 

Pan.  Who,  Troilus  ?  Troilus  is  the  better  man  of 
the  two. 

Cres.  0,  Jupiter  !  there 's  no  comparison. 

Pan.  What,  not  between  Troilus  and  Hector  ?  Do 
'ou  know  a  man  if  you  see  him  ? 

Cres.  Ay ;  if  I  ever  saw  him  before,  and  knew  him. 

Pan.  Well,  I  say,  Troilus  is  Troilus. 

Cres.  Then  you  say  as  I  say ;  for,  I  am  sure,  he  is 
not  Hector. 

Pan.  No,  nor  Hector  is  not  Troilus,  in  some  degrees. 

Cres.  'T  is  just  to  each  of  them  ;  he  is  himself. 

Pan.  Himself  ?  Alas,  poor  Troilus  !  I  would,  he 
were, — 

Cres.  So  he  is. 

Pan.  — Condition,  I  had  gone  bare-foot  to  India. 

Cres.  He  is  not  Hector. 

Pan.  Himself?  no,  he's  not  himself. — ^Would  'a 
were  himself !  Well,  the  gods  are  above ;  timo  must 
friend,  or  end.  Well,  Troilus,  well. — r  would,  my 
heart  were  in  her  body !— No,  Hector  is  not  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Excuse  me. 

Pan.  He  is  elder. 

Cres.  Pardon  me,  pardon  me. 

Pan.  Th'  other 's  not  come  to  H ;  you  shall  tell  me 
another  tale,  when  th'  other 's  come  to 't.  Hector  shall 
not  have  his  wit  this  year. 

Cres.  He  shall  not  need  it,  if  he  have  his  own. 

Pan,  Nor  his  qualities. 

Cres.  No  matter. 
I  Pan.  Nor  his  beauty. 

Cres.  'T  would  not  become  him ;  his  own 's  better. 

Pan.  You  have  no  judgment,  niece.     Helen  herself 
I      swore  th'  other  day,  that  Troilus,  for  a  brown  favour, 
(for  so  't  is,  I  must  confess)— not  brown  neither— 

Cres.  No,  but  brown. 


Pan.  'Faith,  to  say  truth,  brown  and  not  brown. 

Cres.  To  say  the  truth,  true  and  not  true. 

Pan.  She  prais'd  his  complexion  above  Paris. 

Cres.  Why,  Paris  hath  colour  enough. 

Pan.  So  he  has. 

Cres.  Then,  Troilus  should  have  too  niueh  :  if  d 
praised  him  above,  his  complexion  is  higher  than  hi 
he  having  colour  enough,  and  the  other  higher,  is  t 
flaming  a  praise  for  a  good  complexion.  I  had  as  h^ 
Helen's  golden  tongue  had  commended  Troilos  itx 
copper  nose. 

Pan.  I  swear  to  you,  I  think  Helen  lores  him  bed 
than  Paris. 

Cres.  Then  she 's  a  merry  Greek,  indeed. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  am  sure  she  does.  She  came  to  hi 
th'  other  day  into  the  compassed  window* ;  and.  y\ 
know,  he  has  not  past  three  or  four  hairs  on  his  ehia 

Cres.  Indeed,  a  tapster's  arithmetiek  may  soon  bni 
his  particulars  therein  to  a  total. 

Pan.  Why,  he  is  very  young;  and  yet  will  k 
within  three  pound,  lift  as  much  as  his  brother  Heels 

Cres.  Is  he  so  young  a  man,  and  so  old  a  lifter  ?" 

Pan.  But,  to  prove  to  you  that  Helen  love»  him  > 
she  came,  and  puts  me  her  white  hand  to  his  eloTi 
chin,— 

Cres.  Juno  have  mercy  1     How  came  it  doxen  ? 

Pan.  Why,  you  know,  'tis  dimpled.  I  think  h 
smiling  becomes  him  better  than  any  man  in  i 
Phrygia. 

Cres.  O  !  he  smiles  valiantly. 

Pan.  Does  he  not? 

Cres.  0 !  yes,  an  'twere  a  cloud  in  autumn.         I 

Pan.  Why,  go  to  then.^ — ^But  to  prove  to  you  tu 
Helen  loves  Troilus, —  ' 

Cres.  Troilus  will  stand  to  the  proof,  if  yon  '11  yrm 

it  90. 

Pan.  Troilus?  why,  he  esteems  her  no  more  tksa 
esteem  an  addle  egg. 

Crei^.  If  you  love  an  addle  egg  as  well  as  yon  is^ 
an  idle  head,  you  would  eat  chickens  i'  the  shell.     | 

Pan.  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh,  to  think  bow  4 
tickled  his  chin  : — indeed,  she  has  a  manrelloos  vh^ 
hand,  I  mast  needs  confess. 

Cres.  Without  the  rack. 

Pan.  And  she  takes  upon  her  to  spy  a  white  hair  < 
his  chin. 

Cres.  Alas,  poor  chin !  many  a  wart  is  tidier. 

Pan.  But,  there  was  such  laughing :  queen  Hecs| 
laughed,  that  her  eyes  ran  o'er.  | 

Cres.  With  mill-stones. 

Pan.  And  Cassandra  laughed. 

Cres.  But  there  was  more  temperate  fire  under  il 
pot  of  her  eyes :  did  her  eyes  run  o'er  too? 

Pan.  And  Hector  laughed. 

Cres.  At  what  was  all  this  laughing  7 

Pan.  Marry,  at  the  indiite  hair  that  Helen  spied  \ 
Troilus'  chin. 

Cres.  An 't  had  been  a  green  hair  I  nhould  hi 
laughed  too. 

Pan.  They  laughed  not  so  much  at  the  hair,  as 
his  pretty  answer. 

Cres.  What  was  his  answer  ? 

Pan.  Quoth  she,  *'  Here 's  but  two  and  fifty  hain  i 
your  chin,  and  one  of  them  is  white." 

Cres.  This  is  her  question. 

Pan.  That 's  true ;  make  no  question  of  that.  ^-T 
and  fifty  hairs,"  quoth  he,  '^  and  one  white  :  that  wl 
hair  is  my  father,  and  all  the  rest  are  his  son«/'  " 
piter !"  quoth  she, ''  which  of  these  hairs  is  Paris, 
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l?^»    "The  forked  one,"  quoth  he;  " pluck H 

nU  and  giro  it  him."     But  there  was  such  laughing, 

ud  Helen  so  blushed^  and  Paris  lo  chafed,  and  all  the 

(e$t  so  laughed,  that  it  passed' . 

Crts.  So  let  it  now,  for  it  has  been  a  great  while 

Pan.  Well,  cousin,  I  told  you  a  thing  yesterday; 
^:ikon't. 

Crts.  So  I  do. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  sworn,  't  is  true :  he  will  weep  you,  an 
twere  a  man  bom  in  April. 

Cm.  And  I  '11  spring  up  in  his  tears,  an  't  were  a 
KUle  against  May.  [A  retreat  sounded. 

Pan.  Hark !  they  are  coming  from  the  field.  Shall 
R  Stand  up  here,  and  see  them,  as  they  pass  toward 
diam?  good  niece,  do ;  sweet  niece,  Cressida. 

Cns.  At  your  pleasure. 

Pan.  Here,  here ;  here  's  au  excellent  place :  here 
re  may  see  most  bravely.  I  '11  tell  you  them  all  by 
htir  names,  as  they  pasa  oy,  but  mark  Troilus  above 
Iierest. 

Cns.  Speak  not  so  loud. 

.£nea8  passes  over  the  Stage. 

Pan.  That 's  J£neas.  Is  not  that  a  brave  man  ?  he 's 
oe  of  the  flowers  of  Troy,  I  can  tell  you :  but  mark 
rroitos :  you  shall  see  anon. 

C«j.  Who's  that? 

Antsnor  fHisses  over. 

Pan.  That 's  Antenor :  he  has  a  shrewd  wit,  I  can 
ril  you ;  and  he 's  a  man  good  enough :  he 's  one  o'  the 
ooDilest  jodgment  in  Troy,  whosoever,  and  a  proper 
lan  of  his'  person. — When  comes  Troilus  ? — I  '11  show 
ou  Troilus  anon :  if  he  see  me,  you  shall  see  him 
od  at  me. 

Crts.  Will  he  give  you  the  nod  ? 

Pan.  You  shall  see. 

Cres.  If  he  do,  the  rich  shall  have  more. 
Hector  passes  over. 

Pan.  That's  Hector;  that,  that,  look  you,  that; 
liere  'i  a  fellow ! — Go  thy  way.  Hector. — ^There  's  a 
rave  man,  niece. — O  brave  Hector  ! — Look  how  he 
»b;  there  's  a  countenance.    Is 't  not  a  brave  man? 

Crts.  0 !  a  brave  man. 

Pan.  U  'a  not  ?  It  does  a  man's  heart  good — Look 
OQ  what  hacks  are  on  his  helmet !  look  you  yonder, 
9  you  see  ?  look  you  there.  There 's  no  jesting : 
lere  8  laying  on,  take 't  off  who  will,  as  they  say ;  there 
shacks! 

Cres.  Be  those  with  swords  ? 

Paris  passes  over. 
Pan.  Swords  ?  any  thing,  he  cares  not ;  an  the  devil 
ime  to  him,  it 's  all  one :  by  god's  lid,  it  does  one's 
»rt  «ood. — ^Yonder  comes  Paris ;  yonder  comes  Paris : 
ok  Y(\  yonder,  niece :  is 't  not  a  gallant  man  too,  is 't 
«?— Why,  this  is  brave  now. — Who  said  he  came 
m  home  to-day  ?  he 's  not  hurt :  why,  this  will  do 
elen's  heart  good  now.  Ha  !  would  I  could  see 
roilus  now. — You  shall  see  Troilus  anon, 
Cres.  Who's  that? 

HcLENVs  passes  over. 
Pfls.  That 's  Helenus. — I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is. 
bat 's  Helenus. — I  think  he  went  not  forth  to-day. — 
bat's  Helenoa. 

Cres.  Can  Helenus  fight,  uncle  ? 
Pan..  Helenus  ?  no ; — ^yes.  he  '11  fight  indifferent  well. 
I  marvel,  where  Troilus  is. — Hark !  do  you  not  hear 
e  people  cry,  Troilus  ^ — Helenus  is  a  priest. 
Cres.  What  sneaking  fellow  comes  yonder  ? 
Troilus  passes  over. 


Pan.  Where?  yonder?  that's  Deiphobus.  — 'T  is 
Troilus  !  there 's  a  man.  niece ! — Hem ! — Brave  Troi- 
lus, the  prince  of  chivalry  ! 

Cres.  Peace  !  for  shame :  peace  ! 

Pan.  Mark  him;  note  him. — 0  brave  Troilus!— 
look  well  ;upon  him,  niece :  look  yon  how  his  sword  is 
bloodied,  and  his  helm  more  hack'd  than  Hector's 
and  how  he  looks,  and  how  he  goes  ! — 0  admirable 
youth  !  he  ne'er  saw  three  and  twenty.  Go  thy  way, 
Troilus,  go  thy  way ;  had  I  a  sister  were  a  grace,  or  a 
daughter  a  goddess,  he  should  take  his  choice.  0  ad- 
mirable man  I  Paris  ? — Paris  is  dirt  to  him  ;  and,  I 
warrant,  Helen,  to  change,  would  give  an  eye*  to  boot. 
Soldiers  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Cres.  Here  come  more. 

Pan.  Asses,  fools,  dolts,  chaff  and  bran,  chaff  and 
bran ;  porridge  after  meat.  I  could  live  ana  die  i'  the 
eyes  of  Troilus.  Ne'er  look,  ne'er  look :  the  eagles 
are  gone ;  crows  and  daws,  crows  and  daws.  I  had 
rather  beisuch  a  man  as  Troilus,  than  Agamemnon  and 
all  Greec^. 

Cres.  There  is  among  the  Greeks  Achilles,  a  better 
man  than  Troilus. 

Pan.  Achilles  ?  a  drayman,  a  porter,  a  very  camel. 

Cres.  Well,  well. 

Pan.  Well,  well  ? — ^Why,  have  you  any  discretion  ? 
have  you  any  eyes  ?  Do  you  know  what  a  man  is  ? 
Is  not  birth,  beauty,  good  shape,  discourse,  manhood, 
learning,  gentlenci's,  virtue,  youth,  liberality,  and  such 
like*,  the  spice  and  salt  that  season  a  man  ? 

Cres.  Ay,  a  minced  man;  and  then  to  be  baked 
with  no  date  in  the  pye, — ^for  then  the  man's  date  'f 
out. 

Pan.  You  are  such  a  woman !  one  knows  not  at 
what  ward  you  lie. 

Cres.  Upon  my  back,  to  defend  my  belly ;  upon  my 
wit,  to  defend  my  wiles ;  upon  my  secrecy,  to  lefenil 
mine  honesty ;  upon  my  mask,  to  defend  my  beauty ; 
and  upon  you,  to  defend  all  these:  and  at  all  these 
wards  I  lie,  at  a  thousand  watches. 

Pan.  Say  one  of  your  watches. 

Cres.  Nay,  I  '11  watch  you  for  that ;  and  that 's  one 
of  the  chiefest  of  them  too :  if  I  cannot  ward  what  I 
would  not  have  hit,  I  can  watch  you  for  telling  how  I 
took  the  blow,  unless  it  swell  past  hiding,  and  then  it 's 
past  watching. 

Pan.  You  are  such  another  ! 

Enter  Troilus'  Boy, 

Boy.  Sir,  my  lord  would  instantly  speak  with  you. 

Pan.  Where? 

Boy.  At  your  own  house*  ;  there  he  unarms  him. 

Pan.  Good  boy,  tell  him  I  come.  [Exit  Boy. 

I  doubt  he  be  hurt. — Fare  ye  well,  good  niece. 

Cres.  Adieu,  uncle. 

Pan.  I  '11  be  with  you,  niece,  by  and  by. 

Cres.  To  bring,  uncle, — 

Pan.  Ay,  a  token  from  Troilus. 

Cres.  By  the  same  token,  you  are  a  bawd. — 

[Exit  Pamdarvs. 
Words,  vows,  gifts,  tears,  and  love's  full  sacrifice. 
He  offers  in  another's  enterprise  ; 
But  more  in  Troilus  thousand  fold  I  see, 
Than  in  the  glass  of  Pandar's  praise  may  be. 
Yet  hold  I  off.     Women  are  angels,  wooing : 
Things  won  are  done,  joy's  soul  lies  iu  the  doing  : 
That  she  beJov'd  knows  nought,  that  knows  not  this,— 
Men  prize  the  thing  ungain'd  more  than  it  is : 
That  she  was  never  yet,  that  ever  knew 
Love  got  so  sweet  as  when  desire  did  sue. 
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Therefore,  this  maxim  out  of  love  I  teach, — 
A  chioved  men  still  oommand  :*  ungain'd,  beseech  : 
Thea  though  my  heart's  content  firm  love  doth  bear, 
Nothing  of  that  shall  from  mine  eyes  appear.      [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— The  Grecian  Camp.     Before  Aoamim- 

NON^s  Tent. 

Sennet,    ErUcr  Agamemnon,  Nestor,  Ulysses. 

Menelads,  and  others, 

Agam.  Prince«, 
What  grief  hath  set  the  jaundice  on  your  cheeks  ? 
The  ample  proposition,  that  hope  makes 
In  all  designs  begun  on  earth  below. 
Fails  in  the  promisM  largeness :  checks  and  disasters 
Grow  in  the  veins  of  actions  highest  rear'd ; 
As  kno's,  by  the  conflux  of  meeting  sap, 
Infect  the  sound  pine,  and  divert  his  grain 
Tortive  and  errant  from  his  course  of  growth. 
Nor,  princes,  is  it  matter  new  to  us. 
That  we  come  short  of  our  suppose  so  far. 
That  after  seven  years'  siege  yet  Troy  walls  stand ; 
Sith  every  action  that  hath  gone  before. 
Whereof  we  have  record,  trial  did  draw 
Bias  and  thwart,  not  answering  the  aim. 
And  that  unbodied  figure  of  the  thouijht 
That  gave  't  surmised  shape.     Why  then,  you  princes, 
Do  you  with  cheeks  abash'd  behold  our  wrecks'. 
And  call*  them  shames,  which  are,  indeed,  nought  else 
But  the  protractive  trials  of  great  Jove, 
To  find  persistive  constancy  in  men  ? 
The  fineness  of  which  metal  is  not  found 
In  fortune's  love ;  for  then,  the  bold  and  coward, 
The  wise  and  fool,  the  artist  and  unread, 
The  hard  and  soft,  seem  all  affinM  and  kin : 
Bat,  in  the  wind  and  tempest  of  her  frown, 
Disiinction,  with  a  broad*  and  powerful  fan, 
Puffing  at  all,  minnows  the  light  away; 
And  what  hath  mass,  or  matter,  by  itself 
Lia<»  rich  in  virtue,  and  unmingled. 

Nest.  With  due  observance  of  thy  godlike  seat, 
Crcai  Agamemnon,  Nestor  shall  apply 
Thy  latest  words.     In  the  rej^roof  of  chance 
Lies  the  true  proof  of  men.     The  sea  being  smooth, 
How  many  shallow  fcauble  boats  dare  sail 
Ui)on  her  patient  breast,  making  their  way 
With  those  of  nobler  bulk : 
But  let  the  ruffian  Boreas  once  enrage 
The  gentle  Thetis,  and,  anon,  behold, 
The  stronu-ribb'd  bark  through  liquid  mountains  cut, 
Bounding  between  the  two  moist  elements, 
Like  Perseus'  horse :  where  's  then  the  saucy  boat, 
WhoKC  weak  untimbeHd  sides  but  even  now 
Co-rival'd  greatness  ?  either  to  harbour  fled, 
Or  ina^le  a  toast  for  Neptune.     Even  so 
Doth  valour's  show,  and  valour's  worth,  divide 
hi  storins  of  fortune  :  for,  in  her  ray  and  brightness, 
The  herd  hath  more  annoyance  by  the  brize*. 
Than  by  the  tiger;  but  when  the  splitting  wind 
Makes  flexible  the  knees  of  knotted  oaks, 
^nd  flies  fled  under  shade,  why  then,  the  thing  of 

courage, 
As  rous'd  with  rage,  with  rage  doth  sympathize, 
And  \iith  an  accent  tun'd  in  self-same  key, 
Ueplies*  to  chiding  fortune. 

Vlyss.  Agamemnon, 

Thou  great  commander,  nerve  and  bone  of  Greece, 
Heart  of  our  numbers,  soul  and  only  spirit, 
In  whom  the  tempers  and  the  minds  of  all 


Should  be  shut  up,  hear  what  Ulyiies  speftki. 
Besides  the  applause  and  approbation 
The  which, — most  mighty  lor  thy  place  and  sway. — 

[To  Agamrms.j 
And  thou  most  reverend  for  thy  stretch'd-out  life. — 

[To  Nkstoi 
I  give  to  both  your  speeches,  which  were  such, 
As  Agamemnon  and  the  hand  of  Greece 
Should  hold  up  high  in  bra^s;  and  such  again, 
As  Venerable  Nestor,  hatch'd^  in  silver, 
Should  with  a  bond  of  air  (strong  as  the  axletree 
On  which  heaven  rides)  knit  all  the  Greekish  cars 
To  his  experienced  tongue, — ^yet  let  it  please  both,^ 
Thou  great, — and  wise. — ^to  hear  Ulysses  speak. 

Agam}  Speak,  prince  of  Ithaca;  and  be  'i  of  lea 
expect 
That  matter  needless,  of  importless  buiden, 
Divide  thy  lips,  than  we  are  confident, 
When  rank  Thersitcs  opes  his  mastifi*  jaws. 
We  shall  hear  music,  wit,  and  oracle. 

Ulyss.  Troy,  yet  upon  his  basis,  had  been  down, 
And  the  great  Hector's  sword  had  laek'd  a  master, 
But  for  these  instances. 
The  specialty  of  rule  hath  been  neglected  : 
And  look,  how  many  Grecian  tents  do  stand 
Hollow  upon  this  plain,  so  many  hollow  factions. 
When  that  the  general  is  not  like  the  hive, 
To  whom  the  foragers  shall  all  repair, 
What  honey  is  expected?    Degree  being  rizarded, 
Th'  unworthiest  shows  as  fairly  in  the  nia«k. 
The  heavens  tliem selves,  the  planets,  and  this  eenini 
Observe  degree,  priority,  and  place,    • 
Insisture,  course,  proportion,  season,  form,  I 

Oflice,  and  custom,  in  all  line  of  order :  ' 

And  therefore  is  the  glorious  planet,  Sol, 
In  noble  eminence  enthron'd  and  si-heHd 
Amidst  the  other ;  whose  med'cinable  eye  i 

Corrects  the  ill  aspects  of  planets  evil,  | 

And  posts,  like  the  commandment  of  a  king, 
Sans  check,  to  good  and  bad.     But  when  the  pla&fu 
In  evil  mixture,  to  disorder  wander,  i 

What  plagues,  and  what  portents !  what  mutiny ! 
What  raging  of  the  sea,  shaking  of  earth, 
Commotion  in  the  winds,  frights,  changes,  horrors, 
Divert  and  crack,  rend  and  deracinate 
The  unity  and  married  calm  of  states  I 

Quite  from  their  fixure  !     0 !  when  degree  is  shakM 
Which  is  the  ladder  to  all  high  designs, 
The  enterprise  is  sick.     How  could  commiinities, 
Degrees  in  schools,  and  brotherhoods  in  cities. 
Peaceful  commerce  from  dividable  shores,  I 

The  primogenitive  and  due  of  birth, 
Prerogative  of  age.  crowns,  sceptres,  laurels. 
But  by  degree  stand  in  authentic  place  ?  i 

Take  but  degree  away,  untune  that  string,  | 

And,  hark,  what  discord  follows !  each  thing  meeu' 
In  mere  oppugnancy :  the  bounded  waters 
Should  lift  their  bosoms  higher  than  the  shores,  I 

And  make  a  sop  of  all  this  solid  globe:  I 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility. 
And  the  rude  son  should  strike  his  father  dead : 
Force  should  be  right ;  or,  rather,  right  and  wrong; 
(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 
Should  lose  their  names,  and  so  should  iustioe  too.     I 
Then  every  thing  includes  itself  in  power, 
Power  into  will,  will  into  appetite;  i 

And  appetite,  an  universal  wolf,  I 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power,  | 


^  Achi«Tain«Bt  i%  command  :  in  f.  •. 
by  Pope,  of  *'  relirei,"  in  the  old  copiee. 
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Most  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 

And  last  eat  up  himself.     Great  Agamemnon, 

This  chaoB,  when  degree  is  sufibcate, 

Follows  the  choking : 

And  this  negleetion  of  degree  it  is, 

Ihai  bj  A  pace  goes  backward,  with  a  purpose 

hhath  to  climb.    The  general 's  disdain'd 

By  him  one  step  below :  he,  by  the  next ; 

rhat  Dext,  by  him  beneath  :  so,  every  step, 

Exampied  by  the  first  pace  that  is  sick 

Of  liis  superior,  grows  to  an  envious  fever 

}f  pale  and  bloodless  emulation : 

l>id  t  is  this  fever  that  keeps  Troy  on  foot, 

Vot  her  own  fsinews.     To  end  a  tale  of  length, 

Cnv  in  onr  weakness  stands,^  not  in  her  strength. 

y*M.  Mcst  wisely  hath  UlysFCs  here  discover'd 
rhf  fcTcr  whereof  all  our  power  is  sick. 

Asam.  The  nature  of  the  sickness  found,  Ulysses, 
^at  is  the  remedy  ? 

U!ps.  The  great  AchiUes,  whom  opinion  crowns 
ik  smew  and  the  forehand  of  our  host, 
lering  his  ear  full  of  his  airy  fame, 
IfDws  dainty  of  his  worth,  and  in  his  tent 
jes  mocking  our  designs.     With  him,  Patroclus, 
fpon  a  lazy  bed  the  livelong  day 
ireaks  Fcurrll  jests ;  * 

M  with  ridiculous  and  awkward*  action 
^icfa,  slanderer,  he  imitation  calls,) 
te  pageants  us :  sometime,  great  Agamemnon, 
by  topless  deputation  he  puts  on ; 
nd,  like  a  strutting  player, — ^who8e  conceit 
m  iQ  his  hamstring,  and  doth  think  it  rich 

0  hear  the  wooden  dialogue  and  sound 

*wiit  his  stretch'd  footing  and  the  scaiToldage, — 
aeh  to-he-pitied  and  o'er- wrested  seeming 
e  acts  thy  greatness  in  :  and  when  he  speaks, 
'h  like  a  chime  a  mending;  with  terms  uns^quar'dy 
Tiich.  from  the  tongue  of  roaring  Typhon  dropped, 
^onld  seem  hyperboles.     At  this  fusty  stuflf 
lie  large  Achilles,  on  his  pressM  bed  lolling, 
torn  hi»  deep  chest  laughs  out  a  loud  applause; 
riep— '•  Excellent ! — 't  is  Agamemnon  right.* — 
)w  play  me  Nestor; — ^hem,  and  stroke  thy  beard 
8  he.  being  'drest  to  son-e  oration." 
)at  's  done ; — as  near  as  the  extremest  ends 
parallels— as  like  as  Vulcan  and  his  wife : 
!t  god  Achilles  still  cries,  "  Excellent ! 
is  .Vestor  right !     Now  play  him  me^  Patroclus, 
ming  to  answer  in  a  night  alarm." 
id  then,  forsooth,  the  faint  defects  of  age, 
tft  be  the  s^ne  of  mirth ;  to  cough,  and  spit, 
id  with  a  palsy,  fumbling  on  his  gorget, 
ike  in  and  out  the  rivet : — and  at  this  sport, 
Valoar  dies ;  cries  "  0  !— enough,  Patroclus, 
jrite  me  ribs  of  steel !     I  shall  split  all 
plearore  of  my  spleen."     And  in  this  fashion,  ^ 

1  our  abilities,  gifts,  natures,  shapes, 
rerals  and  generals,  all  grace  extract,* 
bifTpments,  plots,,  orders,  preventions^ 
eitements  to  the  field,  or  speech  for  truce, 
»s«.  or  loss,  what  is,  or  is  not,  serves 
stuff  for  these  two  to  make  paradoxes. 
Veif.  And  in  the  imitation  of  these  twain, 
bora,  as  Ulysses  says,  opinion  crowns 

h  an  imperial  Toiee)  many  are  infect. 

X  is  ffrown  self-will 'd  ;  and  bears  his  head 

Qch  a  rein,  in  full  as  proud  a  place 

broad  Achilles  :  keeps  his  tent  like  him ; 

i^  factious  feasts ;  rails  on  our  state  of  war. 


Bold  as  an  oracle ;  and  sets  Thersites, 
A  slave  whose  gall  coins  slanders  like  a  mint, 
To  match  us  in  comparisons  with  dirt ; 
To  weaken  and  discredit  our  exposure, 
How  rank  soever  rounded  iu  with  danger. 

Ulyss.  They  tax  our  policy,  and  call  it  cowardice ; 
Count  wisdom  as  no  member  of  the  war: 
Forestall  prcFcience,  and  cFteein  no  act 
But  that  of  hand :  the  still  and  mental  parts, — 
That  do  contrive  how  many  hands  shall  strike, 
When  fitness  calls  them  on,  and  know,  by  measure 
Of  their  observunt  toil,  the  enemies'  weight, — 
Why,  this  hath  not  a  finger's  dignity. 
They  call  this  bed- work,  mappery,  closet- war : 
So  that  the  ram,  that  batters  down  the  wall, 
For  the  great  swing  and  rudeness  of  his  poise. 
They  place  before  his  hand  that  made  the  engine, 
Or  those  that  with  the  fineness  of  their  souls 
By  reason  guide  his  execution. 

Nest.  Let  this  be  granted,  and  Achilles'  horse 
Makes  many  Thetis'  sons.  \A  Tmkit 

Agam.  What  trumpet  ?  look.  Mcnelaus 

Enter  JEhilas. 

Men.  From  Troy. 

Agam.  What  would  you  'fore  our  tent. 

JEne,  Is  this 

Great  Agamemnon's  tent,  I  pray  you  ? 

Agam.  Even  this. 

£ne.  May  one,  that  is  a  herald  and  a  prince, 
Do  a  fair  message  to  bis  kingly  ears  ? 

Agam.  With  surety  stronger  than  Achilles'  arm, 
'Fore  all  the  Greekish  heads,  which  with  one  voice 
Call  Agamemnon  head  and  general. 

JEne.  Fair  leave,  and  large  security.     How  may 
A  stranger  to  those  most  imperial  looks 
Know  them  from  eyes  of  other  mortals  ? 

Agam.  How? 

.£ne.  Ay;  I  ask,  that  I  might  waken  reverence, 
And  bid  the  cheek  be  ready  with  a  blush, 
Modest  as  morning  when  she  coldly  eyei 
The  youthful  Phcebus. 
Which  is  that  god  in  oflice.  guiding  men  ? 
Which  is  the  high  and  mighty  Agamemnon  ? 

Agam.  This  Trojan  scorns  us,  or  the  men  of  Troy 
Are  ceremonious  courtiers. 

JEne.  Courtiers  as  free,  as  debonair,  unarm'd, 
As  bending  angels :  that 's  their  fame  in  peace ; 
But  when  they  weuld  seem  soldiers,  they  have  galls. 
Good   arms,  strong  joints,  true  swords;   and,  Jove's 

accordy 
Nothing  so  full  of  heart.     But  peace,  iEneas ! 
Peace,  Trojan !  lay  thy  finger  on  thy  lips. 
The  worthiness  of  praise  distains  his  worth, 
If  that  the  prais'd  himself  bring  the  praise  forth; 
What*  the  repining  enemy  commends. 
That  breath  fame  blows ;  that  praise,  soul-pure,*  tran« 
scends. 

j^am.  Sir,  you  of  Troy,  call  you  yourself  .^neas  • 

JEne.  Ay,  Greek,  that  is  my  name. 

Agam.  What 's  your  affair,  I  pray  you? 

^ne.  Sir,  pardon :  't  is  for  Agamemnon's  ears. 

Agam.  He  hears  nought  privately  that  comes  from 
Troy. 

^ne.  Nor  I  from  Troy  came  not  to  whisper  him. 
I  bring  a  trumpet  to  awake  his  ear; 
To  set  his  sense  on  the  attentive  bent, 
And  then  to  speak. 

Agam.  Speak  frankly  as  the  wind. 

It  is  not  Agamemnon's  sleeping  hour : 
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That  ttiou  shalt  know.  Trojan,  he  is  awake, 
He  tells  thee  so  himself. 

£ne.  Trumpet,  blow  loud, 

Send  thy  brass  voice  through  all  these  lazy  tents ; 
And  every  Greek  of  mettle,  let  him  know. 
What  Troy  means  fairly  shall  be  spoke  aloud. 


We  have,  great  Agamemnon,  here  in  Troy, 

A  prince  call'd  Hector,  Priam  is  his  father, 

Who  in  this  dull  and  long-oontinu'd  truce 

Is  rusty  grown  :  he  bade  me  take  a  trumpet, 

And  to  this  purpose  speak. — Kings,  princes,  lords, 

If  there  be  one  among  the  fairest  of  Greece, 

That  holds  his  honouf  higher  than  his  ease; 

That  seeks*  his  praise  more  than  he  fears  his  peril ; 

That  knows  his  valour,  and  knows  not  his  fear ; 

That  loves  his  mistress  more  than  in  confession 

With  truant  vows  to  her  own  lips  he  loves. 

And  dare  avow  her  beauty  and  her  worth 

In  other  arms  than  hers, — ^to  him  this  challenge. 

Hector,  in  view  of  Trojans  and  of  Greeks, 

Shall  make  it  good,  or  do  his  best  to  do  it. 

He  hath  a  lady,  wiser,  fairer,  truer. 

Than  ever  Greek  did  couple*  in  his  arms; 

And  will  to-morrow  with  his  trumpet  call, 

Mid-way  between  your  tents  and  walls  of  Troy, 

To  rouse  a  Grecian  that  is  true  in  love. 

If  any  come,  Hector  shall  honour  him ; 

If  none,  he  '11  say  in  Troy,  when  he  retires, 

The  Grecian  dames  are  sun-burnt,  and  not  worth 

The  splinter  of  a  lance.     Even  so  much. 

Agam.  This  shall  be  told  our  lovers,  lord  ^neas ; 
f  f  none  of  them  have  soul  in  such  a  kind. 
We  loft  them  all  at  home ;  but  we  are  soldiers, 
And  may  that  soldier  a  mere  recreant  prove, 
That  means  not,  hath  not,  or  is  not  in  love  ! 
If  then  one  is,  or  hath,  or  means  to  be. 
That  one  meets  Hector ;  if  none  else,  I  am*  he. 

Nest.  Tell  him  of  Nestor,  one  that  was  a  man 
When  Hector's  grandsire  suck'd :  he  is  old  now ; 
But  if  there  be  not  in  our  Grecian  host* 
One  noble  man  that  hath  one  spark  of  fire, 
To  answer  for  his  love,  tell  him  from  me, 
I  '11  hide  my  silver  beard  in  a  gold  beaver, 
And  in  my  vantbrace  put  this  withered  brawn ; 
And,  meeting  him,  will  tell  him,  that  my  lady 
Was  fairer  than  his  grandam,  and  as  chaste 
As  may  be  in  the  world.    His  youth  in  flood, 
I  '11  prove*  this  truth  with  my  three  drops  of  blood. 

^ne.  Now  heavens  forbid  such  scarcity  of  youth ! 

Vlyss,  Amen. 

Agam.  Fair  lord  Mnew,  let  me  touch  your  hand ; 
To  our  pavilion  shall  I  lead  you,  sir. 
^  Achilles  shall  have  word  of  this  intent, 
So  shall  each  lord  of  Greece,  from  tent  to  tent ; 
Yourself  shall  feast  with  us  before  you  go. 
And  find  the  welcome  of  a  noble  foe. 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Ultsses  and  Nestor. 

Uly.ss.  Nestor! 

Nest.  What  says  Ulysses? 

Ulyss.  I  have  a  young  conception  in  my  brain ; 
Be  you  my  time  to  bring  it  to  some  shape. 

Nest.  What  is 't? 

Uiyss,  This  't  is. 
Blunt  wedges  rive  hard  knots :  the  seeded  pride, 
That  hath  to  this  maturity  grown  up 
In  rank  Achilles,  must  or  now  be  cropp'd, 
Or,  shedding,  breed  a  nursery  of  like  evil, 


To  overbulk  us  all. 

Nest.  Well,  and  how? 

Ulyss.  This  challenge  that  the  gallant  Hector  tend 
However  it  is  spread  in  general  name, 
Relates  in  purpose  only  to  Achilles. 

Nest,  The  purpose  is  perspicuous  even  as  sulistap* 
Whose  grossuess  little  characters  sum  up : 
And  in  the  publication  make  no  strain,  I 

But  that  Achilles,  were  his  brain  as  barren 
As  banks  of  Libya,  (though,  Apollo  knows, 
'T  is  dry  enough)  will,  with  great  speed  of  judgiUOTtJ 
Ay,  with  celerity,  find  HectoPs  purpose  I 

Pointing  on  him. 

Uyss.  And  wake  him  to  the  answer,  think  y(a? 

Nest.  Why*,  H  is  most  meet :  whom  may  yon  etJ 
oppose,  I 

That  can  from  Hector  bring  his  honour  Y>ff. 
If  not  Achilles  ?    Though  't  be  a  sportful  oombtt, 
Yet  in  the  trial  much  opinion  dwells ; 
For  here  the  Trojans  taste  our  dear's!  repute 
With  their  fin'st  palate :  and  trust  to  me,  UlyiKi. 
Our  reputation  shall  be  oddly  pois'd 
In  this  wild  action ;  for  the  succeas, 
Although  particular,  shall  give  a  scantling 
Of  good  or  bad  unto  the  general : 
And  in  such  indexes  (although  small  prieka 
To  their  subsequent  volumes)  there  is  seen 
The  baby  figure  of  the  giant  masa 
Of  things  to  come  at  large.     It  is  suppos'd, 
He  that  meets  Hector  issues  from  our  cnoice : 
And  choice,  being  mutual  act  of  all  our  souls, 
Makes  merit  her  election,  and  doth  boil, 
As  't  were  from  forth  us  all,  a  man  distill'd 
Out  of  our  virtues ;  who  miscarrying. 
What  heart  receives  from  hence  the  conquering  put, 
To  steel  a  strong  opinion  to  themselves? 
Which  entcrtain'd,  limbs  are  his  instruments, 
In  no  less  working,  than  are  swords  and  bowi 
Directive  by  the  limbs. 

Ulyss.  Give  pardon  to  my  speech : — 
Therefore  't  is  meet  Achilles  meet  not  Hector. 
Let  us,  like  merchants,  show  our  foulest  wares, 
And  think,  perchance,  they  '11  sell ;  if  not, 
The  lustre  of  the  better  shall  exceed/ 
By  showing  the  worst  first.*    Do  not  oonaent, 
That  ever  Hector  and  Achilles  meet ; 
For  both  our  honour  and  our  shame,  in  this. 
Are  dogg'd  with  two  strange  followers. 

Nest.  I  see  them  not  with  my  old  eyea :  vhit  i 
they? 

UJy.^s.  What  glory  our  Achilles  shares  from  H«l 
Were  he  not  proud,  we  all  should  share'  with  him' 
But  he  already  is  too  insolent ; 
And  we  were  better  parch  in  Afric  aun. 
Than  in  the  pride  and  salt  scorn  of  his  eyes, 
Should  he  'scape  Hector  fair.     If  he  were  foil'd. 
Why,  then  we  did  our  main  opinion  crush 
In  taint  of  our  best  man.    No :  make  a  lottery, 
And  by  device  let  blockish  Ajax  draw 
The  sort  to  fight  with  Hector :  among  ourselvea 
Give  him  allowance  for  the  better  man,** 
For  that  will  physio  the  great  Myrmidon, 
Who  broils  in  loud  applause :  and  make  him  fall 
His  crest,  that  prouder  than  blue  Iria  bends. 
If  the  dull,  brainless  Ajax  oome  safe  oflT. 
We  '11  dress  him  up  in  voices :  if  he  fail. 
Yet  go  we  under  our  opinion  still, 
That  we  have  better  men.    But,  hit  or  miss. 
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hr  pfx>jc«i'8  life  this  shape  of  lense  aMsames,— 
{jts  employed  plucks  down  Achilles'  plumes. 

Nest.  Now  I  begin  to  relish  thy  adWee; 
bd  I  will  give  a  taste  of  it  forthwith 


To  Agamemnon :  go  we  to  him  straight. 
Two  ours  shall  tame  each  other :  pride  alone 
Must  tarre'  the  mastiffs  on,  as  't  were  their  bone. 

[Exeuni. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — Another  Part  of  the  Grecian  Camp. 
Enter  Ajax  and  Thcrsites. 

Ajax.  Thersites ! 

liter.  Agamemnon — ^how  if  he  had  boils  ?  full,  all 
Ter.  generally  ? 

Ajax.  Thersites! 

ther.  And  those  boils  did  run  ? — Say  so,— did  not 
be  {general  run  then  ?  were  not  that  a  botchy  sore  ? 

Ajax.  Dog! 

7%er.  Then  would  come  some  matter  from  him :  I 
w  none  now. 

Ajax.  Thou  bitch-wolfs  son,  canst  thou  not  hear  ? 
*ee)  then.  [Strikes  him. 

Ther.  The  plague  of  Greece  upon  thee,  thou  mon- 
rel  beef-witted  lord  ! 

Ajax.  Speak  then,  thou  rinewd^st'  leaven,  speak :  I 
rill  beat  thee  into  handsomeness. 

Ther.  I  shall  sooner  rail  thee  into  wit  and  holiness : 
at,  I  think,  thy  horse  will  sooner  con  an  oration,  than 
ton  learn  a  prayer  without  book.  Thou  canst  strike^ 
anst  thou  ?  a  red  murrain  o'  thy  jade's  tricks  ! 

Ajax.  Toad«-8tool,  learn  me  the  proclamation. 

Iner.  Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  sense,  thou  strik'st 
lethus? 

Ajax.  The  proclamation,— 

iner.  Thou  art  proclaimed  a  fool,  I  think. 

Ajax.  Do  not,  porcupine,  do  not :  my  fingers  itch. 

tiur.  I  would,  thou  didst  itch  from  head  to  foot, 
Dd  I  had  the  scratching  of  thee :  I  would  make  thee 
le  loathsomest  scab  in  Greece.*  When  thou  art  forth 
I  the  incursions,  thou  strikest  as  slow  as  «inother. 

Ajax.  I  say,  the  proclamation, — 

ner.  Thou  grumblest  and  railest  everf  hour  on 
ichilles ;  and  thou  art  as  full  of  envy  at  his  greatness, 
i  Cerberus  is  at  Proserpina^s  beauty,  ay,  that  thou 
srkest  at  him. 

'Aiax,  Bfistress  Thersites : 

iner.  Thou  shouldest  strike  him. 

Jjnx.  Cobloaf! 

T%er.  He  would  pun*  thee  into  shivers  with  his  fist. 
I  a  sailor  breaks  a  biscuit. 

'Ajax.  You  whoreson  our !  [Beating  him. 

ner.  Do,  do. 

^Aiax.  Thou  stool  for  a  witch ! 

ther.  Ay.  do,  do;  thou  sodden- witted  lord!  thou 
ftst  no  more  brain  than  I  have  in  mine  elbows ;  an 
Ksinego*  may  tutor  thee :  thou  scurvy  valiant  ass ' 
lou  art  here  but  to  thrash  Trojans;  and  thou  art 
Mi^ht  and  sold  among  those  of  any  wit,  like  a  Bar- 
uian  slave.  If  thou  use  to  beat  me,  I  will  begin  at 
ly  heel,  and  tell  what  thou  art  by  inches,  thou  thing 
'  DP  bowels,  thou  ! 

-Ajax.  You  dog ! 

Ther,  Y6u  scurvy  lord  ! 

Ajax.  You  cur!  [Beating  him. 

JW.  JdaHs  idiot !  do,  rudeness;  do,  camel;  do,  do. 
Enter  Achilles  and  Fatrgclus. 

Aehil,  Why,  how  now,  Ajax !  wherefore  do  you  this  ? 


Sv  M.     •MMtmmMf.     *  Ik«iwl«r  ttespMekitomlylBtlitquilea. 


How  now,  Thersites !  what 's  the  matter,  man  ? 

Ther.  You  see  him  there,  do  you  ? 

Achil.  Ay ;  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  look  upon  him. 

Achil.  So  I  do  :  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Ther.  Nay,  but  regard  him  well. 

Achil.  Well,  why  I  do  so. 

Ther.  But  yet  you  look  not  well  upon  him:  for, 
whosoever  you  take  him  to  be,  he  is  Ajax. 

Achil.  I  know  that,  fool. 

Ther.  Ay,  but  that  fool  knows  not  himself. 

Ajax.  Therefore  I  beat  thee. 

Ther.  Lo,  lo,  lo.  lo,  what  modicums  of  wit  he  utters ! 
his  orations  have  ears  thus  long.  I  have  bobbed  his 
brain,  more  than  he  has  beat  my  bones :  I  will  buy 
nine  sparrows  for  a  penny,  and  his  pia  mater  is  not 
worth  the  ninth  part  of  a  sparrow.  This  lord,  Achilles, 
Ajax,  who  wears  his  wit  in  his  belly,  and  his  guts  in 
his  head,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I  say  of  him. 

Aehil.  What? 

Ther.  I  say,  this  Ajax — 

Achil.  Nay,  good  Ajax.      [Ajjlx  offers  to  striki  him. 

Ther.  Has  not  so  much  wit — 

Achil.  Nay,  I  must  hold  you. 

Ther.  As  will  stop  the  eye  of  Helen's  needle,  for 
whom  he  comes  to  fight. 

Achil.  Peace,  fool ! 

Ther.  I  would  have  peace  and  quietness,  but  the 
fool  will  not :  he  there ;  that  he,  look  you  there. 

Ajax.  0,  thou  damned  cur  !     I  shall — 

Achil.  Will  you  set  your  wit  to  a  fooPs  ? 

Ther.  No,  I  warrant  you ;  for  a  fool's  will  shame  it. 

Pair.  Good  words,  Thersites. 

Achil.  What 's  the  quarrel  ? 

Ajax.  I  bade  the  vile  owl  go  learn  me  the  tenonr  of 
theproclamation,  and  he  rails  upon  me. 

Jner.  I  serve  thee  not. 

Ajax.  Well,  go  to,  go  to. 

Ther.  I  serve  here  voluntary. 

Achil.  Your  last  service  was  suflTeranoe,  't  was  not 
voluntary;  no  man  is  beaten  voluntary:  Ajax  was 
here  the  voluntary,  and  you  as  under  an  impress. 

Ther.  Even  so  ? — a  great  deal  of  your  wit,  too,  lies 
in  your  sinews,  or  else  there  be  liars.  Hector  shall 
have  a  great  catch,  if  he  knock  out  either  of  your 
brains :  he  were  as  good  crack  a  fusty  nut  with  no  kernel. 

Achil.  What,  with  me  too,  Thersites? 

Ther.  There 's  Ulysses,  and  old  Nestor,— whose  wit 
was  mouldy  ere  your  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes, 
— ^yoke  you  like  draught  oxen,  and  make  you  plough 
up  the  war. 

Achil.  What?  what? 

Ther.  Yes,  good  sooth  :  to  Achilles  !  to  Ajax !  U^— 

Ajax.  I  shall  cut  out  your  tongue. 

Ther.  'T  is  no  matter;  I  shall  speak  m  much  m 
thou,  afterwards. 

Pair.  No  more  words,  Thersites ;  peace ! 

Ther.  I  will  hold  my  peace  when  Achilles'  bradi* 
bids  me,  shall  I  ? 
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Aehil.  There  'a  for  you,  Patroclus. 

l%er,  I  will  gee  you  hanged,  like  clotpoles,  ere  I 
^me  any  more  to  your  tents :  I  will  keep  where  there 
is  wit  stirring,  and  leave  the  faction  of  fools^       [Eocit,. 

Patr.  A  good  riddance. 

Achil.  Marry,  this,  sir,  is  proclaimed  through  all  our 
host : — 
That  Hector,  by  the  fifth  hour  of  the  sun, 
Will,  with  a  trumpet,  'twixt  our  tents  and  Troy, 
Fo-morrow  morning  call  some  knight  to  arms, 
That  hath  a  stomach ;  and  such  a  one,  that  dare 
Maintain — I  know  not  what :  't  is  trash.    Farewell. 

Ajax.  Farewell.     Who  shall  answer  him? 

Achil.  I  know  not :  it  is  put  to  lottery ;  otherwise, 
He  knew  his  man. 

Ajax.  0 !  meaning  you. — I  will  go  learn  more  of  it. 

[Eoceunt. 

SCENE  n.— Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Priam,  Hector,  Troilus,  Paris,  and  Hklenus. 

Pri.  After  so  many  hours,  lives,  speeches  spent/ 
Thus  once  again  says  Nestor  from  the  Greeks : — 
'•  T>eliver  Helen,  and  all  damage  else — 
As  honour,  less  of  time,  travail,  expence. 
Wounds,  friends,  and  what  ehe  dear  that  is  consumM 
In  hot  digestion  of  this  cormorant  war, — 
Shall  be  struck  off:" — Hector,  what  say  you  to't  ? 

Hect.  Though  no  man  lesser  fears  the  Greeks  than  I, 
As  far  as  toucheth  my  particular. 
Yet,  dread  Priam, 

There  is  no  lady  of  more  softer  bowels, 
More  spungy  to  suck  in  the  sen.«e  of  fear, 
More  ready  to  cry  out — "  Who  knows  what  follows  ?" 
Than  Hector  is.     The  wound  of  peace  is  surety, 
Surety  secure ;  but  modest  doubt  is  call'd 
The  beacon  of  the  wise,  the  tent  that  searches 
To  the  bottom  of  the  worst.     Let  Helen  go  : 
Since  the  first  sword  was  drawn  about  this  question. 
Every  tithe  soul,  'moni'st  many  thousand  dismes^ 
Hath  been  as  dear  as  Helen ;  I  mean,  of  ours : 
If  we  have  lost  so  many  tenths  of  ours. 
To  guard  a  thing  not  ours,  nor  worth  to  us, 
Had  it  our  name,  the  value  of  one  ten. 
What  merit 's  in  that  reason  which  denies 
The  yielding  of  her  up  ? 

Tro.  Fie,  fie  !  my  brother 

Weigh  you  the  worth  and  honour  of  a  king, 
So  great  as  our  dread  father,  in  a  scale 
Of  common  ounces?  will  you  with  counters  sum 
The  past-proportion  of  his  infinite  ? 
And  buckle  in  a  waist  most  fathomless, 
With  spans  and  inches  so  diminutive 
As  fears  and  reasons  ?  fie,  for  godly  shame  ! 

Hel.  No  marvel,  though  you  bite  so  sharp  at  reasons. 
You  are  so  empty  of  them.     Should  not  our  father 
Bear  the  great  sway  of  his  affairs  with  reasons, 
Because  your  speech  hath  none,  that  tells  him  so  ? 

IVo.  You  are  for  dreams  and   slumbers,   brother 
priest : 
You  fur  your  gloves  with  reason.    Here  are  your  rea- 

^        sons: 
You  know,  an  enemy  intends  you  harm, 
You  know,  a  sword  employed  is  perilous, 
And  reason  flies  the  object  of  ail  harm. 
Who  marvels,  then,  when  Helenus  beholds 
A  Grecian  and  his  sword,  if  he  do  set 
The  very  wings  of  reason  to  his  heels, 
Aiid  fly  like  cindden  Mercury  from  Jove, 
Or  like  a  star  dis-orb'd  ? — Nay,  if  we  talk  of  reason, 
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Let 's  shut  our  gates,  and  sleep :  manhood  and   honJ 

Should  have  hare  hearts,  would  they   bnt    fat  uJ 

thoughts  ' 

With  this  crammM  reason  :  rearan  and  leapeet  | 

Make  livers  pale,  and  lustihood  deject.  . 

Hect.  Brother,  she  is  w  i  worth  what   she  doth  «| 

The  holding.  i 

Tro.  What  is  aught,  but  as  H  is  valaed  ?    I 

Hect.  But  value  dwells  not  in  particular  will ;     ' 

It  holds  his  estin*ite  and  dignity,  ' 

An  well  wherein  ' t  is  precious  of  itself,  : 

As  in  the  prizer.     ^T  is  mad  idolatry,  ' 

To  make  the  service  greater  than  the  god  ;  [ 

And  the  will  dotes,  that  is  inclinable' 

To  what  infectiously  itself  aflwsts, 

Without  some  image  of  th'  aflfected  merit. 

Tro.  I  take  to-day  a  wife,  and  my  elcctioi 
Is  led  on  in  the  conduct  of  my  ^411 ; 
My  will  enkindled  by  mine  eyes  and  ears. 
Two  traded  pilots  'twixt  the  dangerous  shores 
Of  will  and  judgment.     How  may  I  avoid, 
Although  my  will  distaste  what  it  elected. 
The  wife  I  chose  ?  there  can  be  no  evasion 
To  blench*  from  this,  and  to  stand  firm  by  honour. 
We  turn  not  back  the  silks  upon  the  merchant, 
JVhen  we  have  soil'd*  them  ;  nor  the  remainder  viai 
We  do  not  throw  in  unres])ective  sieve, 
Because  we  now  are  full.     It  wai»  thought  meet, 
Paris  should  do  some  vengeance  on  the  Greeks : 
Your  breath  of  full  consent  bellied  his  sails  ; 
The  seas  and  winds  (old  wranglers)  took  a  truce. 
And  did  him  service  ;  he  touched  the  ports  desird 
And  for  an  old  aunt,  whom  the  Greeks  held  captive 
He  brought  a  Grecian  queen,  whose  youth  and  tru 

ness 

Wrinkles  Apollo's,  and  makes  pale*  the  morning. 
Why  keep  we  her  ?  the  Grecians  keeps  our  aunt. 
Is  she  worth  keeping  ?  why,  she  is  a  pearl. 
Whoso  price  hath  launched  above  a  thousand  shipa^ 
And  tum'd  crowuM  kings  to  merchants. 
If  you'll  avouch  'twas  wisdom  Paris  went, 
As  you  must  need,  for  you  ail  cry'd — "  Go,  go  f 
If  you  '11  confess,  he  brought  home  noble  prize, 
As  you  must  needs,  for  you  all  dapp'd  your  bands. 
And  cry'd — **  Inestimable !"  why  do  you  no-w 
The  issue  of  your  proper  wisdoms  rate. 
And  do  a  deed  that  fortune  never  did. 
Beggar  the  estimation  which  you  prirM 
Richer  than  sea  and  land  ?    0,  theft  most  hmme. 
That  we  have  stolen  what  we  do  fear  to  keep  ! 
But,  thieves,  unworthy  of  a  thing  so  stolen. 
That  in  their  country  did  them  that  disgrace. 
We  fear  to  warrant  in  our  native  place ! 
Co*.  [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  ! 
Pri.  What  noise  ?  what  shriek  is  thi^  ? 

Tro.  'T  is  our  mad  sister :  I  do  know  her  voice, 
Cos.  [Within.]  Cry,  Trojans  J 
Hect.  It  is  Cassandra. 

Enter  Cassandra,  raving. 
Cos.  Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  lend  me  ten  thousssid  i 
And  I  will  fill  them  with  prophetic  tears. 
Hect.  Peace,  sister,  peace  ! 

Cos.  Virgins  and  boys,  mid-age  and  wrinkled  el 
Soft  infancy,  that  nothing  canst  but  cry, 
Add  to  my  clamours !  let  us  pay  betimes 
A  moiety  of  that  mass  of  moan  to  come. 
Cry,  Trojans,  cry  !  practise  your  eyes  with 
Trey  must  not  be,  nor  goodly  Ilion  stand ; 
Our  fire-brand  brother,  Paris,  bums  us  all. 
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ry,  Trojans,  cry  !  a  Helen,  and  a  woe ! 

fT.  cry !  Troy  barns,  or  else  let  Helen  go.         [Exit. 

M.  Now,  yonthfol  Troilus,  do  not  these  high 

strains 
f  diriiuition  in  our  sister  work 
pe  touches  of  remorse  ?  or  is  your  blood 
tmadiy  hot  that  no  discourse  of  reason, 
gr  lear  of  bad  success  in  a  bad  cause, 
IQ  qaalify  the  same  ? 

Tro.  Why,  brother  Hector, 

't  may  not  think  the  justness  of  each  act 
leh  aod  DO  other  than  event  doth  form  it ; 
KODce-  deject  the  courage  of  our  minds, 
«tQj«  Cassandra  's  mad  :  her  brain-sick  raptures 
moot  distaste  the  goodness  of  a  quarrel, 
bich  hath  our  several  honours  all  engagM 
\  make  it  gracious.     For  my  private  part, 
jD  no  more  touch'd  than  all  Priam's  sons ; 
id  Jove  forbid,  there  should  be  done  amongst  us 
eh  things  as  might  offend  the  weakest  t pleen 
>  o^bt  for.  and  maintain. 

Par.  Else  might  the  world  convince'  of  levity, 
rell  my  undertakings,  as  your  counsels ; 
1 1  attest  the  gods,  your  full  eonpcnt 
vt  wings  to  my  proper sion,  and  cut  off 
I  fears  attending  on  so  dire  a  project : 
r  what,  alas !  can  these  my  single  arms  ? 
lit  propugnation  is  in  one  man's  valour, 
ftand  the  push  and  enmity  of  thoFC 
a  quam*4  would  excite  ?     Yet,  I  protest, 
re  I  alone  to  poise*  the  difficulties, 
1  had  as  ample  power  as  I  have  will, 
tf  fhould  ne'er  retract  what  he  hath  done, 
r  faint  in  the  pursuit, 
'n.  Paris,  you  speak 

e  one  bewtted  on  your  sweet  delights  : 
1  hare  the  honey  still,  but  these  the  gall, 
to  be  valiant  is  no  praise  at  all. 
V.  Sir,  I  propose  not  merely  to  myself 
!  plex'^ures  such  a  beauty  brings  with  it, 
:  1  weald  have  the  soil  of  her  fair  rape 
7  d  off  in  honourable  keeping  her. 
at  (reason  were  it  to  the  ransack'd  queen, 
{race  to  your  great  worths,  and  shame  to  me, 
r  10  deliver  her  possession  up, 
term«  of  base  compnlKion  ?     Can  it  be, 
U  90  deger.erate  a  strain  as  this, 
lid  once  set  footing  in  your  generous  bosoms  ? 
re  8  not  the  meanest  spirit  on  our  party, 
tK)ut  a  heart  to  dare,  or  sword  to  draw, 
m  Helen  is  defended  :  nor  none  so  noble, 
kK(  life  were  ill  bestowM,  or  death  unfam'd, 
n  Helen  is  the  subject :  then,  I  say, 
I  may  we  fight  for  her,  whom,  we  know  well, 
world's  large  spaces  cannot  parallel. 
Kt.  Paris,  and  Troilus,  you  have  both  said  well ; 
on  the  cause  and  question  now  in  hand 
t  gloz'd, — ^but  superficially ;  not  much 
te  young  men,  whom  Aristotle  thought 
;  to  hear  moral  philosophy, 
reasons  you  allege  do  more  conduce 
le  hot  paatsion  of  distemper'd  blood, 
I  to  make  up  a  free  determination 
i!  ri^ht  and  wrong ;  for  pleasure,  and  revenge, 
ears  more  deaf  than  adders  to  the  voice 
ftv  true  decision.     Nature  craves, 
ucfl  be  render'd  to  their  owners :  now, 
;  nearer  debt  in  all  humanity 
wife  is  to  the  husband  ?  if  this  law 


Of  nature  be  corrupted  through  affection. 

And  that  great  minds,  of  partial  indulgence 

To  their  benumbed  wills,  resist  the  same, 

There  is  a  law  in  each  well-order'd  nation, 

To  curb  those  raging  appetites  that  are 

Most  disobedient  and  refractory. 

If  Helen,  then,  be  wife  to  Sparta's  king. 

As  it  is  known  she  is,  these  moral  laws 

Of  nature,  and  of  nation,  speak  aloud 

To  have  her  back  return'd :  thus  to  persist 

In  doing  wrong  extcnuatcM  not  wrong, 

But  makes  it  much  more  heavy.     Hector's  opinion 

Is  this,  in  way  of  truth  :  yet,  ne'ertheless, 

My  spritely  brethren,  I  propend  to  you 

In  resolution  to  keep  Helen  still ; 

For  't  is  a  cause  that  hath  no  mean  dependance 

Upon  our  joint  and  several  dignities. 

Tro.  Why,  there  you  touch'd  the  life  of  our  design 
Were  it  not  elory  that  we  more  affected. 
Than  the  performance  of  our  heaving  spleens, 
I  would  not  wish  a  drop  of  Trojan  blood 
Spent  more  in  her  defence.     But,  worthy  Hector, 
She  is  a  theme  of  honour  and  renow'n ; 
A  spur  to  valiant  and  magnanimous  deeds ; 
Whose  present  courage  may  beat  down  our  foes. 
And  fame  in  time  to  come  canonize  us  : 
For,  I  presume,  brave  Hector  would  not  lose 
So  rich  advantage  of  a  promised  glory. 
As  smiles  upon  the  forehead  of  this  action, 
For  the  wide  world's  revenue. 

Heet.  I  am  yours. 

You  valiant  offspring  of  great  Priamus. — 
I  have  a  roisting  challenge  sent  amcngst 
The  dull  and  factious  nobles  of  the  Greeks, 
Will  strike  amazement  to  their  drowsy  spirits. 
I  was  advertis'd,  their  great  general-  slept, 
Whilst  emulation  in  the  army  crept : 
This,  I  presume,  will  wake  him.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  III.— The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Acuili  es' 

Tent. 

Enter  Thsrsites. 

Ther.  How  now,  Thersites  !  what !  lost  in  the  l|iby- 
rinth  of  thy  fury?  Shall  the  elephant  Ajax  carry  it 
thus  ?  he  beats  me,  and  I  rail  at  him :  0  worthy  satis- 
faction !  would,  it  were  otherwise :  that  I  could  beat 
him,  whilst  he  railed  at  me.  'Sfoot,  I  '11  learn  to  con- 
jure and  raise  devils,  but  I  '11  see  some  issue  of  my 
spiteful  execrations.  Then,  there  's  Achilles. — a  rare 
engineer.  If  Troy  be  not  taken  till  these  two  under- 
mine it,  the  walls  will  stand  till  they  fall  of  themselves. 
[Kneels.*]  0,  thou  great  thunder-darter  of  Olympus  ! 
forget  that  thou  art  Jove  the  king  of  gods  :  and.  Mer- 
cury, lose  all  the  ferpentine  craft  of  thy  Caduceus,  if  ye 
take  not  that  little,  little,  less-than-Iittle  wit  from  tiiem 
that  they  have  ;  which  short-armed*  ignorance  itself 
knows  is  so  abundant  scarce,  it  will  not  in  circum- 
vention deliver  a  fly  from  a  spider,  without  draining 
their  massy  irons  and  cutting  the  web.  After  this,  the 
vengeance  on  the  whole  camp !  or,  rather  the  Nea- 
politan* bone-ache :  for  that,  methinks,  is  the  curse 
dependant  on  those  that  war  for  a  placket.  [12»e5.*] 
I  have  said  my  prayers,  and  devil,  envy,  say  Amen 
What,  ho  1  my  lord  Achilles  ! 

Enter  Patroclus. 

Patr.  Who's  there?    Thersites?    Good  Thersit«»*, 
some  in  and  rail. 

7%er.  If  I  could  have  remembered  a  gilt  counterfeit, 
thou  wouldest  not  have  slipped  out  of  my  oontempla- 
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tion  :  but  it  ia  no  matter  :  thyBelf  upon  thyself !  The 
common  curse  of  mankind,  folly  and  ignorance,  be 
thine  in  ^reat  revenue  !  heaven  bless  thee  from  a  tutor, 
and  discipline  come  not  near  thee  !  Let  thy  blood  be 
thy  direction  till  thy  death  !  then,  if  she,  that  lays  thee 
out.  says  thou  art  a  fair  oorse,  I  '11  be  sworn  and  sworn 
upon 't  Fhe  never  shrouded  any  but  lazars.  Amen. 
Where's  Achilles? 

Patr.  What !  art  thou  devout?  wast  thou  in  prayer  ? 

JTisr.  Ay ;  tl^e  heavens  hear  me ! 
Enter  Achillss. 

Achil,  Who's  there? 

Patr.  Thersites,  my  lord, 

Achil.  Where,  where  ? — ^Art  thou  come  ?  Why,  my 
(beese,  my  digestion,  why  hast  thou  not  served  thyself 
in  to  my  table  so  many  meals  ?  Gome ;  what 's  Aga* 
raemnou  ? 

l%er.  Thy  commander,  Achilles.  Then,  tell  me, 
Patrccl'i8,  what 's  Achilles  ? 

Patr.  Thy  lord,  Thersites.  Then,  tell  me,  I  pray 
thee,  what 's  thyself? 

7%er.  Thy  knower,  Patroclus.  Then  tell  me,  Patro- 
dus,  what  art  thou  ? 

Patr.  Thou  must  tell,  that  knowest. 

AchU.  0 !  tell,  tell. 

Ther.  I  Ml  decline  the  whole  question.  Agamemnon 
commands  Achilles :  Achilles  is  my  lord ;  I  am  Patro- 
clus' knower ;  and  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Patr.  You  rascal ! 

Ther.  Peace,  fool !  I  have  not  done. 

Achil.  Ho  is  a  privileged  man. — Proceed,  Thersites. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool :  Achilles  is  a  fool ; 
Thersites  is  a  fool ;  and,  as  aforesaid,  Patroclus  is  a  fool. 

Achil.  Derive  this :  come. 

Ther.  Agamemnon  is  a  fool  to  offer  to  command 
Achilles ;  Achilles  is  a  fool  to  be  commanded  of  Agar 
memnon ;  Thersites  is  a  fool  to  serve  such  a  fool ;  and 
Patroclus  is  a  fool  positive. 

Patr.  Why  am  I  a  fool  ? 

Ther.  Make  that  demand  of  thy  Creator.' — It  suffices 
me,  thou  art.     Look  you,  who  comes  here? 
Enter  Agamemnon,  Ultsses,  Nestor,  Diomedes,  and 
Ajax. 

Achil.  Patroclus,  I  '11  speak  with  nobody. — Come  in  |  We  '11  none  of  him  :  but  let  him,  like  an  engioe 
with  me,  Thersites.  [Exit.  [  Not  portable,  lie  under  this  report — 

Ther.  Here  is  puch  patchery,"  such  juggling,  and  Bring  action  hither,  this  cannot  go  to  war 
such  knavery!  all  the  argument  is  a  cuckold,  and  a 
whole  ;  a  good  quarrel,  to  draw  emulous  factions,  and 
bleed  to  death  upon.     Now,  the  dry  serpigo'  on  the 
subject,  and  war  and  lechery  confound  all !         [Exit. 

Agam.  Where  is  Achilles? 


Nest.  W^ho?  Thersites? 

Vlyss.  He. 

Nest.  Then  will  Ajax  lack  matter,  if  he  have  k 
his  argument. 

Ulyss.  No;  you  see,  he  is  his  argument,  that  has  k 
argument,  Achilles. 

Nest.  All  the  better;  their  fraction   is   more 
wish,  than  their  faction:  but  it  was  a  stroug  con 
posure,  a  fool  could  disunite. 

Vlyss.  The  amity  that  wisdom  knitu  not,  folly  nu 
easily  untie.     Here  comes  Patroclus. 

Nest.  No  Achilles  with  him. 

Re-enter  Patroclus. 

Ulyss.  The  elephant  hath  joints,  but  none  for  cnu 
tesy :  his  legs  are  legs  for  necessity,  not  for  flexure. 

Patr.  Achilles  bids  me  say,  he  is  much  sorrvj 
If  any  thing  more  than  your  sport  and  pleasure 
Did  move  your  greatness,  and  this  noble  state, 
To  call  upon  him :  he  hopes,  it  is  no  other, 
But,  for  your  health  and  your  digestion  sake. 
An  after-dinner's  breath. 

Agam.  Hear  you,  Patroclus. 

We  are  too  well  acquainted  with  these  answers  ; 
But  his  evasion,  wing'd  thus  swift  vnth  aoom. 
Cannot  outfly  our  apprehensions. 
Much  attribute  l^e  hath,  and  much  the  reason 
Why  we  ascribe  it  to  him  ;  yet  all  his  virtues. 
Not  virtuously  on  his  own  part  beheld, 
Do  in  our  eyes  begin  to  lose  their  gloss ; 
Yea,  like  fair  fruit  in  an  unwholesome  dish. 
Are  like  to  rot  untasted.    Go  and  tell  him. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him ;  and  you  shall  not  siik 
If  you  do  say,  we  think  him  over-proud, 
And  under-honest ;  in  self-assumption  greater, 
Than  in  the  note  of  judgment;   and  worthier  tb. 
Here  tend  the  savage  strangeness  he  puts  on,     [hui» 
Disguise  the  holy  strength  of  their  command. 
And  underwrite  in  an  observing  kind 
His  humorous  predominance  ;  yea,  watch 
His  pettish  lunes,*  his  ebbs,  his  flows,  as  if 
The  passage  and  whole  carriage  of  this  action 
Rode  on  hiis  tide.    Go,  tell  him  this  :  and  add. 
That,  if  he  overbold  his  price  so  much, 


Patr.  Within  his  tent ;  but  ill-dispos'd,  my  lord. 

Agam.  Let  it  be  known  to  him  that  we  are  here. 
We  sent*  our  messengers :  and  we  lay  by 
Our  appertainments  visiting  of  him : 
Let  him  be  told  so,  lest,*  perchance,  he  think 
We  dare  not  move  the  question  of  our  place, 
Or  know  not  what  we  are. 

Patr.  I  shall  say  so  to  him.  [Exit, 

Ulyss.  We  saw  him  at  the  opening  of  his  tent : 
He  is  not  sick. 

Ajax.  Yes,  lion-sick,  sick  of  proud  heart :  you  may 
nail  it  melancholy,  if  you  will  favour  the  man;  but, 
by  my  head,  'tis  pride :  but  why?  why?  let  him  show 
us  a  cause. — A  word,  my  lord. 

[Taking  Agamemnon  aside. 

Nest.  What  mo\es  Aj\x  thus  to  bay  at  him  ? 

Ulyss.  Achilles  hath  j  aveigled  his  fool  from  him. 

>  of  th«  prorer :  in  anartm.    •  P&tehinff  np  to  dMeirv ;  roguerf     •  A  kind  of  tetter.     «  He  mbI  :  la  fi>Uo.    Th^ebaU 
•f,  to  :  in  folio.     *  Lunaeiet.    UnM  :  in  ibUo> 


A  stirring  dwarf  we  do  allowance  give 
Before  a  sleeping  giant : — tell  him  so. 

Patr.  I  shall ;  and  bring  his  answer  prcs«ently.  [Ei 

Agam.  In  second  voice  we  '11  not  be  satisfied. 
We  come  to  speak  with  him.— Ulyssea,  enter  you 

[£xii  Ult?? 

Ajax.  What  is  he  more  than  another  ? 

Agam.  No  more  than  what  he  thinks  he  is. 

Ajax.  Is  he  so  much  ?  Do  you  not  think,  he  thu 
himself  a  better  man  than  I  am  ? 

Agam.  No  question. 

Ajax.  Will  you  subscribe  his  thought,  and  «iy  he 

Agam.  No,  noble  Ajax;  you  are  as  strong. 
valiant,  as  wise,  no  le^s  noble,  much  more  genile,  j 
altogether  more  tractable. 

Ajax.  Why  should  a  man  be  proud?  How  i 
pride  grow  ?    I  kaow  not  what  pride  is. 

Agam.  Your  mind  is  the  clearer,  Ajax,  and  3J 
virtues  the  fairer.  He  that  is  proud,  eats  up  liiraJ 
pride  is  his  own  glass,  his  own  trumpet,  his  o'w  n  chj 
icle ;  and  whatever  praises  itself  but  in  the  deed^ 
vours  the  deed  in  the  praise.  | 
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Ajax,  I  do  hate  a  proud  man,  aa  I  hate  the  engen- 
^inf  of  toada. 

AesT.  Yet  he  h/ves  himself:  is  H  not  strange?  [Aside. 
Rt-enter  Ultsses. 

JJlua.  Achillea  will  not  to  the  field  to-moirow. 

Jcrtm.  What  'a  hia  excuse  ? 

17^.  He  doth  rely  on  none ; 

lot  nrries  on  the  stream  of  his  dispose 
ITitboat  obserranoe  or  respect  of  any, 
b  will  peculiar,  and  in  self-admission. 

Agam.  Why  will  he  not,  upon  our  fair  requeat, 
[stent  his  peiaon,  and  share  the  air  with  us  ? 

JJlyss.  Things  small  aa  nothing,  for  request's  sake 
only, 
3a  makes  important.     Possess'd  he  is  with  greatness ; 
lod  speaks  not  to  himself,  but  with  a  pride 
rhat  quarrels  at  aelf-breath :  imagined  worth 
ioldi  in  his  blood  such  swoln  and  hot  discourse, 
rhat  'twixt  his  mental  and  his  active  parts, 
[bsdom'd  Achillea  in  commotion  rages, 
iod  batters  down  himself.^     What  should  I  say  ? 
]e  is  80  plaguy  proud,  that  the  death  tokena  of  it 
uiy— **No  recovery." 

Agam.  Let  Ajax  go  to  him. — 

)ear  lord,  go  you  and  greet  him  in  his  tent : 
Tis  said,  be  holds  you  well ;  and  will  be  led, 
{\  your  request,  a  little  from  himself. 

tlrps.  0  Agamemnon !  let  it  not  be  so : 
Wt  -Jl  consecrate  the  steps  that  Ajax  makes 
^en  they  go  from  Achilles.     Shall  the  proud  lord, 
rhat  bastes  his  arrogance  with  his  own  seam,* 
bd  never  suffers  matter  of  the  world 
Snter  hia  thoughts, — pave  such  as  doth  revolve 
bd  ruminate  himself,— ehall  he  be  worshipped 
V  that  we  hold  an  idol  more  than  he  ? 
fo,  this  thrice  worthy  and  right  valiant  lord 
Hut  not  80  stale  hia  palm,  nobly  acquired  j 
ior.  by  my  will,  assubjugate  his  merit, 
b  amply  titled'  aa  Achilles  is,  by  going  to  Achilles : 
rbat  were  to  enlard  his  fat-already  pride ; 
bd  sdd  more  coals  to  Cancer,  when  he  bums 
i^ith  entertaining  great  Hyperion, 
rbis  lord  go  to  him  ?     Jupiter  forbid  ; 
bd  ay  in  thunder — "  Achilles,  go  to  him." 

Ae5t.  0 !  this  is  well ;   he  rubs  the  vein  of  him. 

[Aside. 

Dio.  And  how  his  silence  drinks  up  this  applause  ! 

[Aside, 

Ajax.  If  I  go  to  him,  with  my  armed  fist 
'11  peah  him  o'er  the  face. 

Afftm.  0,  no !  yon  shall  not  go. 

Ajax.  An  a'  be  proud  with  me,  I  '11  pheeze*  his  pride, 
/t  me  go  to  him. 

11^.  Not  for  the  worth  that  bangs  upon  our  quarrel. 

Ajax.  A  paltry,  insolent  fellow ! 

Nest.  How  he  describes 

iim-^lf?  [Aside. 

Ajax.  Can  he  not  be  sociable  ? 

vlyss.  The  raven 

n>:de8  blackness.  [Aside. 

Ajax.  1  '11  let  his  humours  blood. 


Agam.  He  will  be  the  physician,  that  should  be  the 
patient.  [Aside, 

Ajax.  An  all  men  were  o'  my  mind,— 
Viyss.  Wit  would  be  out  of  fashion.  [Aside, 

Ajax.  'A  should  not  bear  it  so, 
'A  should  eat  swords  first:  shall  pride  carry  it^ 
Nest.  An  't  would,  you  M  carry  half.  [Aside. 
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A  would  have  ten  shares.  [Aside 


Ajax.  I  will  knead  him ;  I  will  make  him  supple. 

Nest.  He 's  not  yet  thorough  warm;  force  him  with 
praises. 
Pour  in,  pour  in ;  his  ambition  is  dry.  [Aside, 

Ulyss.  My  lord)  you  feed  too  much  on  this  dis^like. 

[To  Agam£mnon« 

Nest.  Our  noble  general,  do  not  do  so. 

Dio.  You  must  prepare  to  fight  without  Achilles. 

Ulyss.  Why,  H  is  this  naming  of  him  does  him  harm. 
Here  w  a  man— but 't  is  before  hia  face; 
I  will  be  silent. 

Nest.  Wherefore  should  you  so  ? 

He  is  not  emulous,  as  Achilles  is. 

Ulyss.  Know  the  whole  world,  he  is  as  valiant. 

Ajax.  A  whoreson  dog,  that  shall  palter  thus  with  us ! 
Would,  he  were  a  Trojan  ! 

Nest.  What  a  vice 

Were  it  in  Ajax  now — 

Ultfss.  If  he  were  proud  ? 

Dto.  Or  covetous  of  praise  ? 

Ulyss.  Ay,  or  surly  home  ? 

Dto.  Or  strange,  or  self-afiected  ? 

Ulyss.  Thank  the  heavens,  lord,  thou  art  of  sweet 
composure: 
Praise  him  that  got  thee,  her  that  gave  thee  suck  : 
Fam'd  be  thy  tutor,  and  thy  parts  of  nature 
Thrioe-fam'd,  beyond  all  erudition ; 
But  he  that  di^ciplinM  thine  arms  to  fight, 
Let  Mars  divide  eternity  in  twain, 
And  give  him  half ;  and  for  thy  vigour, 
Bull-bearing  Milo  his  addition  yield 
To  sinewy  Ajax.     I  will  not  praise  thy  wisdom, 
Which,  like  a  bourn,  a  pale,  a  shore,  confines 
Thy  spacious  and  dilated  parts  :  here 's  Nestor, 
Instructed  by  the  antiquary  times, 
He  must,  he  is,  he  cannot  but  be  wise ; 
But  pardon,  father  Nestor,  were  your  days 
As  green  as  Ajax.  and  your  brain  so  temper'd, 
You  should  not  have  the  eminence  of  him, 
But  be  as  Ajax. 

Ajax.  Shall  I  call  you  father  ? 

Ifest.*  Ay,  my  good  son. 

Dio.  Be  rul'd  by  him,  lord  A.jax. 

Ulyss.  There  is  no  tarrying  here  :  the  hart  Achilles 
Keeps  thicket. — Please  it  our  great*  general 
To  call  together  all  his  state  of  war  : 
Fresh  kings  are  come  to  Troy;  to-morrow. 
We  must  with  all  our  main  of  power  stand  fast : 
And  here  's  a  lord,— come  knights  from  east  to  w^ 
And  cull  their  flower,  Ajax  shall  cope  the  best. 

Agam.  Gro  we  to  council :  let  Achilles  sleep. 
Light  boats  sail^  swift,  though  greater  hulks*  draiv 
deep.  [ExeuiU 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— Troy.    A  Room  in  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant. 

Pan.  Friend  you ;  pray  you,  a  word.  Do  not  you 
follow  the  young  lord  Paris  ? 

Serv.  Ay,  sir,  when  he  goes  before  roe. 

Pan.  You  depend  upon  him,  I  mean  ? 

Seru.  Sir,  I  do  depend  upon  the  lord. 

Pan.  Vou  depend  upon  a  noble  gentleman :  I  must 
needs  praise  him. 

Serv.  The  lord  be  praised  ! 

Pan.  You  know  me,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  Faith,  sir,  superficially. 

Pan.  Friend,  know  me  better.  I  am  the  lord  Pan- 
darus. 

Serv.  I  hope,  I  shall  know  your  honour  better. 

Pan.  I  do  desire  it. 

Serv.  You  are  in  the  state  of  grace.    [Music  within. 

Pan.  Grace  !  not  so.  friend  ;  honour  and  lordship 
are  my  titles. — What  music  is  this? 

Serv.  I  do  but  partly  know,  sir ;  it  is  music  in  parts. 

Pan.  Know  you  the  musicians  ? 

&ft;.  Wholly,  sir. 

Pan.  Who  play  they  to  ? 

Serv.  To  the  hearers,  sir. 

Pan.  At  whose  pleasure;  friend  ? 

Serv.  At  mme,  sir ;  and  theirs  that  love  music. 

Pan.  Command,  I  mean,  friend. 

Serv.  Who  shall  I  command,  sir? 

Pan.  Friend,  we  understand  not  one  another:  I 
am  too  courtly,  and  thou  art  too  cunning.  At  whose 
request  do  these  men  play? 

Serv.  That 's  to 't  indeed,  sir.  Marry,  sir,  at  the 
request  of  Paris,  my  lord,  who  is  there  in  person ;  with 
him,  the  mortal  Venus,  the  heart-blood  of  beauty,  love's 
invisible  soul — 

Pan.  Who  ?  my  cousin  Cressida  ? 

Serv.  No,  sir,  Helen :  could  you  not  find  out  that  by 
her  attributes  ? 

Pan.  It  should  seem,  fellow,  that  thou  hast  not  seen 
the  lady  Cressida.  J  come  to  speak  with  Paris  from 
the  prince  Troilus:  I  will  make  a  complimental  as- 
sault upon  him,  for  my  business  seeths. 

Serv.  Sodden  business:  there's  a  stewed  phrase, 
indeed. 

Enter  Paris  and  Helen,  attended. 

Pan.  Fair  be  to  you,  my  lord,  and  to  all  this  fair 
company !  fair  desires,  in  all  fair  measure,  fairly  guide 
them  ;  especially  to  you,  fair  queen :  fair  thoughts  be 
your  fair  pillow ! 

Helen.  Dear  lord,  you  are  full  of  fair  words. 

Pan.  You  speak  your  fair  pleasure,  sweet  queen. — 
Fair  priiice,  here  is  good  broken  music. 

Par.  You  have  broke  it,  cousin ;  and,  by  my  life, 
you  shall  make  it  whole  again :  you  shall  piece  it  out 
with  a  piece  of  your  performance. — Nell,  he  is  full  of 
harmony. 

Pan.  Truly,  lady,  no. 

Helen   0,  sir  !— 

Pan.  Rude,  in  sooth ;  in  good  sooth,  very  rude. 

Par.  Well  said,  my  lord.    Well,  you  say  so  in  fits. 

Pan.  I  have  business  to  my  lord,  dear  queen.— My 
lord,  will  you  vouchsafe  me  a  word  ? 

Helen.  Nay,  this  shall  not  hedge  us  out :  we  '11  hear 
vou  sing,  certainly. 

>  ThiM  word*  an  onlj  in  th«  quartoa.     *  dJapoaar :  in  fl  a. 
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Pan.  Well,  sweet  queen,  you  are  pleaauit  with 
But,  marry,  thus,  my  lord.— My  dear  lordy  aad  md 
esteemed  friend,  your  brother  Troilus — 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandaruik  ]  honey-sweet  lord. —    J 

Pan.  Go  to,  sweet  queen,  go  to : — commends  himsei 
most  affectionately  to  you.  *  | 

Helen.  You  shall  not  bob  us  out  of  our  melody:  | 
you  do.  our  melancholy  upon  your  head. 

Pan.  Sweet  queen,  sweet  queen;  that's  a  swei 
queen, — ^i'  faith —  ! 

Helen.  And  to  make  a  sweet  lady  sad  ia  a  so^ 
offence. 

Pan.  Nay,  that  shall  not  serve  your  turn :  that  shal 
it  not,  in  truth,  la !  Nay,  I  care  not  for  such  words| 
no,  no. — And,  my  lord,  he  desires  you.  that  if  the  kiii^ 
call  for  him  at  supper,  you  will  make  hia  excuse.      I 

Helen.  My  lord  Pandarus, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen, — ^my  very  vef] 
sweet  queen  ? 

Par.  What  exploit 's  in  hand  ?  where  sups  he  li^ 
night?  i 

Helen.  Nay,  but  my  lord, — 

Pan.  What  says  my  sweet  queen  ?— My  ooasin  wi| 
fall  out  with  you.     You  must  not  know  where  be  Fops 

Par.  I  '11  lay  my  life,*  with  my  dispraiser,*  Cres5ii« 

Pan.  No,  no;  no  such  matter,  you  are  wide.  Coo^ 
your  dispraiser  is  sick. 

Par.  Well,  I  '11  make  excuse. 

Pan.  Ay,  good  my  lord.  Why  should  you  s^ 
CreFsida?  no,  your  poor  dispraiser 's  sick. 

Par.  I  spy.  ' 

Pan.  You  spy !  what  do  you  spy  ? — Come,  give  ni 
an  instrument. — Now,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  Why,  this  is  kindly  done. 

Pan.  My  niece  is  horribly  in  love  with  a  thing  ym 
have,  sweet  queen. 

Helen.  She  shall  have  it,  my  lord,  if  it  be  not  mj 
lord  Paris. 

Pan.  He  !  no,  she  '11  none  of  him ;  they  two  are  twaio 

Helen.  Falling  in,  after  falling  out,  may  make  tbes 
three. 

Pan.  Come,  come,  I  Ul  hear  no  more  of  this.  I  'I 
sing  you  a  song  now. 

Helen.  Ay,  ay,  pHythee  now.  By  my  troth,  swee 
lord,  thou  hast  a  fine  forehead. 

Pan.  Ay,  you  may,  you  may. 

Helen.  Let  thy  song  be  love :  this  love  will  undo  y 
all.     0,  Cupid,  Cupid,  Cupid  ! 

Pan.  Love?  ay,  that  it  shall,  i'  faith. 

Par,  Ay,  good  now,  love,  love,  nothing  but  lore. 

Pan.  In  good  troth,  it  begins  so: 

Lovej  love^  nothing  but  love^  still  more  ! 

For.  oh  !  loves  bow 

Shoots  buck  and  doe : 

The  shaft  confounds, 

Not  that  it  wounds 
But  tickles  still  the  sore. 
These  lovers  cry—Oh  I  o^.'  they  die! 

Yet  that  which  seems  a  wound  to  kUL, 
Doth  turn  oh!  oh!  toha!,ha!  he! 

So  dying  love  lives  still : 
Oh!  oh  .'a  while,  but  ha!  ha!  kal 
Oh!  oh!  groans  out  for  ha !  ha!  Aa/— 

Hey  ho! 
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Htkn.  In  love,  i'  faith,  to  the  very  tip  of  the  nose. 

Par.  He  eats  nothing  but  doves,  love. 

Pan.  And  that  breeds  hot  blood,  and  hot  blood  be- 
ps  hot  thoughtii,  and  hot  thoughts  beget  hot  deeds, 
Dd  hot  deeds  is  love. 

Hflifi.  Is  this  the  generation  of  love?  hot  blood, 
bt  thoaghts,  and  hot  deeds  ? — Why,  they  are  vipers  : 
B  lore  t  generation  of  vipers  ? 

Pan.  Sweet  lord,  who  's  a-iield  to-day  ? 

Par.  Hector,  Deiphobus,  Helenas,  Antenor,  and  all 
liie  gillantry  of  Troy :  I  would  fain  have  armed  to-day, 
but  mj  Nell  would  not  have  it  so.  How  chance  my 
bwher  Troilus  went  not  ? 

Helen.  He  hangs  the  lip  at  something. — You  know 
ill.  lord  P&ndarus. 

Pan.  Not  I,  honey-sweet  queen. — I  long  to  hear 
howthey  fped  to-day. — You  Ul  remember  your  brother's 
excuse  ? 

Par.  To  a  hair. 

Pan.  Farewell,  sweet  queen. 

Helm.  Commend  me  to  your  niece. 

Pin.  I  will,  sweet  queen.  .  [  Exit. 

[A  Retreat  sounded. 

Helen.  They  're  oome  from  field :  let  us  to  Priam's 
ball, 
To  greet  the  warriors. 

Par.  Sweet  Helen,  I  must  woo  you 
To  help  nnarm  our  Hector :  his  stubborn  buckles. 
With  these  your  white  enchanting  fingers  touchM, 
Shall  more  obey  than  to  the  edge  of  steel, 
Or  force  of  Greekish  sinews :  you  shall  do  more, 
Than  all  the  island  kings,  disarm  great  Hector. 

Helm.  'T  will   make  us  proud  to  be  his  servant, 
Paris: 
Tea.  what  he  shall  receive  of  us  in  duty, 
Gives  08  more  palm  in  beauty  than  we  have : 
Yea,  overshines  ourself. 

Par.  Sweet,  above  thought  I  love  thee.        [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Pandarus'  Orchard. 
Enter  Pandarus  and  a  Servant^  meeting. 

Pan.  How  now !  where  *■  thy  master  ?  at  my  cousin 
Crefflida's? 

Serv.  No,  sir;  he  stays  for  you  to  conduct  him 
thither. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Pan.  0 !  here  he  comes. — How  now,  how  now ! 

Tro.  Sirrah,  walk  off.  [Exit  Servant. 

Pan.  Have  you  seen  my  cousin  ? 

Tro.  No,  Pandarus :  I  stalk  about  her  door, 
Like  a  strange  soul  upon  the  Stygian  banks 
Slaying  for  waftage.     0  !  be  thou  my  Charon, 
And  gire  me  swift  transportance  to  those  fields,    . 
Where  I  may  wallow  in  the  lily  beds 
Propoe'd  for  the  deserver.     0,  gentle  Pandarus  ! 
From  Cupid's  shoulder  pluck  his  painted  wings, 
Aim!  fly  with  me  to  Cressid. 

Pan.  Walk  here  i' the    orchard:    Pll  bring  her 
straight.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  I  am  giddy:  expectation  whirls  me  round. 
Th"  imaginary  relish  is  so  sweet 
That  .t  eochanta  my  sense ;  what  will  it  be, 
^en  that  the  watery  palate  tastes  indeed 
Lo^e'8  thrice-repured'  nectar  ?  death,  I  fear  me ; 
Noooing  destruction ;  or  some  joy  too  fine, 
Too  subtle-potent,  tun'd*  too  sharp  in  sweetness, 
for  the  cspadty  of  my  ruder  powers. 
I  fear  it  much ;  and  I  do  fear  besides, 

,  ■  tpntsd  :  in  folio. 
M     ^  PcrpetKtty. 


That  I  shall  lose  distinction  in  my  joys, 
As  doth  a  battle,  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  fiying. 

Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan.  She  's  making  her  ready  j  she  '11  come  straight 
you   must   he  witty   now.     She  'does   so  blush,  and 
fetches  her  wind  so  short,  as  if  she  were  frayed  with  a 
sprite:  I  Ml  fetch  her.     It  is  the  prettiest  villain  :  she 
felohes  her  breath  so  short  as  a  new-ta'en  sparrow. 

[Exit  Pandarus. 

Tro.  Even  such  a  pas.sion  doth  embrace  my  bosom : 
My  heart  beats  thicker  than  a  feverous  pulse. 
And  aU  my  powers  do  their  bestowing  lose, 
Like  vassalage  at  unawares  encountering 
The  eye  of  majesty. 

Enter  Pandarus  and  Gressida. 
'  Pan.  Come,  come,  what  need  you  blush  ?  shame 's  a 
baby. — Here  she  is  now  :  swear  the  oaths  now  to  her, 
that  you  have  sworn  to  me. — ^What!  are  you  gone 
again  ?  you  must  be  watched  ere  you  be  made  tame, 
must  you  ?  Come  your  ways,  come  your  ways :  an  you 
draw  backward,  we  Ml  put  you  i'  the  fills.' — Why  do 
you  not  speak  to  her? — Come,  draw  this  curtain,  and 
let 's  see  your  picture.  [  Unveiling  her.*]  Alas  the  day, 
how  loath  .you  are  to  offend  daylight !  an  M  were  dark, 
you  'd  close  sooner.  So^so;  rub  on,*  and  kits  the  mis- 
tress.* How  now !  a  kiss  in  fee-farm'  ?  build  there, 
carpenter,  the  air  is  sweet.  Nay,  you  shall  fight  your 
hearts  out,  ere  I  part  you.  The  falcon  as  the  tercel," 
for  all  the  ducks  i'  the  river :  go  to,  go  to. 

Tro.  You  have  bereft  me  of  all  words,  lady. 

Pan.  Words  pay  no  debts,  give  her  deeds ;  but  she  Ml 
bereave  you  of  the  deeds  too,  if  she  call  your  activity 
in  question.  What !  billing  again  ?  Here 's — "  In  wit- 
ness whereof  the  parties  interchangeably" — ^Come  in, 
come  in :  I  Ml  go  get  a  fire.  [Exit  Pandarus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 

Tro.  0  Cressida !  how  often  have  I  wished  me  thus? 

Cres.  Wished,  my  lord  ? — The  gods  grant ! — 0  my 
lord! 

Tro,  What  should  they  grant?  what  makes  this 
pretty  abruption?  What  too  curious  dreg  espies  my 
sweet  lady  in  the  fountain  of  our  love  ? 

Cres.  More  dregs  than  water,  if  my  fears  have  eyes. 

Tro.  Fears  make  deviU  of  cherubins;  they  never 
see  truly. 

Cres.  Blind  fear,  that  seeing  reason  leads,  finds  safer 
footing  than  blind  reason,  stumbling  without  fear  :  to 
fear  the  worst,  oft  cures  the  worse. 

Tro.  0 !  let  my  lady  apprehend  no  fear :  in  all  Cu- 
pid's pageant  there  is  presented  no  monster. 

Cres.  Nor  nothing  monstrous  neither  ? 

Tro.  Nothing,  but  our  undertakings ;  when  we  vow 
to  weep  seas,  live  in  fire,  eat  rocks,  tame  tigers ;  think- 
ing it  harder  for  our  mistress  to  devise  imposition 
enough,  than  for  us  to  undergo  any  difficulty  imposed. 
This  is  the  monstrosity  in  love,  lady, — that  the  will  is 
infinite,  and  the  exeqution  confined ;  that  the  desire  ii 
boundless,  and  the  act  a  slave  to  limit. 

Cres.  They  say,  all  lovers  swear  more  performanoe 
than  they  are  able,  and  yet  reserve  an  ability  that  they 
never  perform ;  vowing  more  than  the  perfection  of 
ten,  and  disscharging  less  than  the  tenth  part  of  one. 
They  that  have  the  voice  of  lions,  and  the  act  of  hares, 
are. they  not  monsters? 

Tro.  Are  there  such  ?  such  are  not  we.  Praise  us 
as  we  are  tasted :  allow  us  as  we  prove :  our  head  shall 
go  bare,  till  merit  crown  it.  No  perfection  in  reversion 

*  and :  in  folio.     >  Thittf.  $hafU.     «  Not  in  f  «.     •  •  Terms  uitd  in  th«  gam*  of  bowb ;  th«  Utter  »fea  to  th* 
A  The  ikleon,  or  ftmaU^  ie  u  good  as  the  tercel,  or  male  hawk. 
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Rhfdl  have  a  praise  in  present :  we  will  not  name  de- 
fert,  before  his  birth ;  and,  being  born,  his  addition  shall 
be  humble.  Few  words  to  fair  faith :  Troilus  shall  be 
such  to  Cressid,  as  what  envy  can  say  worst,  sh.  1  be 
a  mnck  for  his  truth ;  and  what  truth  can  speak  truest, 
not  truer  than  Troilus. 

Cres.  Will  you  walk  in,  my  lord  ? 
Re-enter  Pandarus. 

Pan,  What!  blushing  still?  have  you  not  done 
talking  yet  ? 

Cres.  Well,  uncle,  what  folly  I  commit,  I  dedicate 
to  you. 

Pan.  I  thank  you  for  that :  if  my  lord  get  a  boy  of 
70U,  you  '11  give  him  me.  Be  true  to  my  lord ;  if  he 
flinch,  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  You  know  now  your  hostages;  your  uncle's 
word,  and  my  firm  faith. 

Pan.  Nay,  I  '11  give  my  word  for  her  too.  Our  kin- 
dred, though  they  be  long  ere  they  are  wooed,  they  are 
constant,  being  won :  they  are  burs,  I  can  tell  you  ] 
they  '11  stick  where  they  are  thrown. 

Cres.  Boldness  comes  to  me  now,  and  brings  roe 
heart. — 
Vince  Troilus,  I  have  lov'd  you  night  and  day 
For  many  weary  mpnths. 

Tro.  Why  was  my  Cressid,  then,  so  hard  to  win  ? 

Cres.  Hard  to  seem  won ;  but  I  was  won,  my  lord, 
With  the  first  glance  that  ever  — Pardon  me, — 
If  I  confess  much,  you  will  play  the  tyrant. 
I  love  you  now;  but  not,  till  now,  so  much 
But  J  might  master  it. — In  faith,  I  lie  : 
My  thoughts  were  like  unbridled  children,  grown 
Too  headstrong  for  their  mother  :  see,  we  fools  ! 
Why  have  I  blabb'd  ?  who  shall  be  true  to  us, 
When  we  are  so  unsecret  to  ourselves  ? — 
But,  though  I  lov'd  you  well,  I  woo'd  you  not ; 
And  yet,  good  faith,  I  wish'd  myself  a  man, 
Or  that  we  women  had  men's  privilege 
Of  speaking  first.     Sweet,  bid  me  hold  my  tongue ; 
For,  in  this  rapture,  I  shall  surely  speak 
The  thing  I  shall  repent.     See,  see  !  your  silence, 
Cunning^  in  dumbness,  from  my  weakness  draws 
My  very  soul  of  counsel."    Stop  my  mouth. 

Tro.  And  shall,  albeit  sweet  music  issues  hence. 

[Kissing  her*. 

Pan.  Pretty,  i'  faith. 

Cres.  My  lord,  I  do  beseech  you,  pardon  me ; 
'T  was  not  my  purpose  thus  to  beg  a  kiss. 
I  am  ashara'd  : — 0  heavens  !  what  have  I  done  ? — 
For  this  time  will  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Tro.  Your  leave,  sweet  Cressid  ? 

Pan.  Leave  !  an  you  take  leave  till  to-morrow  morn- 
ing,— 

Cres.  Pray  you,  content  you. 

Tro.  What  offends  you,  lady  ? 

Cres.  Sir,  mine  own  company. 

Tro.  You  cannot  shun 

Yourj^elf. 

Cres.  Let  me  go  ahd  try. 
I  have  a  kind  self*  that  resides  with  you ; 
But  an  unkind  self,  that  itself  will  leave 
To  bt  another's  fool.    I  would  be  gone. — 
Where  is  my  yrii  ?    I  know  not  what  I  speak*. 


Tro.  Well  know  they  what  they  speak,  that  sped 
so  wisely.  > 

Cres.  Perchance,  my  lord,  I  show  more  craft  than  Ion 
And  fell  so  roundly  to  a  lajrge  confession,  ' 

To  angle  for  your  thoughts ;  but  you  are  wise, 
Or  else  you  love  not,  for  to  be  wise,  and  love, 
Exceeds  man's  might ;  that  dwells  with  gods  above. 

Tro.  0 !  that  I  thought  it  could  be  in  a  woman, 
(As,  if  it  can,  1  will  presume  in  you) 
To  feed  for  aye  her  lamp  and  flame  of  love ; 
To  keep  her  constancy  in  plight  and  youth, 
Outliving  beauty's  outward,  with  a  mind 
That  doth  renew  swifter  than  blood  decays : 
Or.  that  persuasion  could  but  thus  convince  me, 
That  my  integrity  and  truth  to  you 
Might  be  affronted  with  the  match  and  weight 
Of  such  a  winnow'd  purity  in  love  ; 
How  were  I  then  uplifted  !  but,  alas ! 
T  am  as  true  as  truth's  pimplicity, 
And  simpler  than  the  infancy  of  truth. 
Cres.  In  that  I  '11  war  with  you. 
Tro.  O,  virtnous  fidit 

When  right  with  right  wars  who  shall  be  most  rigjit 
True  swains  in  love  shall,  in  the  world  to  come. 
Approve  their  truths  by  Troilus :  when  their  rhyinei, 
Full  of  protest,  of  oath,  and  big  compare, 
Want  similes,  truth  tir'd  with  iteration, — 
As  true  as  steel,  as  plantage*  to  the  moon, 
As  sun  to  day,  as  turtle  to  her  mate, 
As  iron  to  adamant,  as  earth  to  the  centre, — 
Yet,  after  all  comparisons  of  truth. 
As  truth's  authentic  author  to  be  cited. 
As  true  as  Troilus  shall  crown  up  the  verse. 
And  sanctify  the  numbers. 

Cres.  Prophet  may  you  bo ! 

If  I  be  false,  or  swerve  a  hair  from  truth, 
When  time  is  old  and  hath  forgot  itself, 
When  waterdrops  have  worn  the  stones  of  Troy, 
And  blind  oblivion  swallow-d  cities  up, 
And  mighty  states  characterless  are  grated 
To  dusty  nothing ;  yet  let  memory. 
From  false  to  falpe  among  false  maids  in  love, 
Upbraid  my  falsehood.    When  they  have  said — as  f&la 
As  air,  as  water,  wind,  or  sandy  earth. 
As  fox  to  lamb,  as  wolf  to  heifer's  calf, 
Pard  to  the  hind,  or  stepdame  to  her  son , 
Yea,  let  them  say,  to  stick  the  heart  of  falsehood. 
As  false  as  Cressid.  [Troilus  kisses  kn^ 

Pan.  Go  to,  a  bargain  made ;  seal  it,  seal  it :  I  -11 U 
the  witness. — ^Here  I  hold  your  hand  ;  here,  my  crta 
sin 's :  if  ever  you  prove  false  one  to  another,  since  1 
have  taken  such  pains  to  bring  you  together,  let  al 
pitiful  goers-between  be  called  to  the  world's  end  af:<i 
my  name,  call  them  all — Pandars :  let  all  constant  ir.s 
be  Troiluses,  all  false  women  Cressids,  and  all  broken 
between  Pandars  !  say,  amen. 

Tro.  Amen. 

Cres.  Amen. 

Pan.  Amen.  Whereupon  I  will  show  yon  a  ch&a 
her;  which  bed,  because  it  shall  not  speak  of  yoa 
pretty  encounters,  press  it  to  death  :  away !     [Ext*aii 

And  Cupid  grant  all  tongue-tied  maidens  here. 

Bed,  chamber,  Pandar  to  provide  this  gear !    [Exit, 


>  Comiiif :  in  old  eoplflt.    Popt  made  th«  eh&BC«.     *  My  soul  of  eonnnl  from  ma  : 
•  In  folio  Whore  ii  my  wit  ?  . 

I  wotild/bo  gono.    I  «p«ak  I  know  not  what 


in  folio.     •  Not  in  f.  •.     «  kiad  of  mU :  in  L< 


*  T.h«  pooro  hvsbandman  pereelToth  that  th«  ineraaao  of  the  moone  maketh  planti  fraitfuU,  so  at  in  the  fnU  moon*  they-  m«>  * 
ilrength ;  deeai^in;  in  the  wan* ;  and  in  theeonjnnetion, donttorlio  wither  and  Tade. — ScoWt  DiuoiftruqfWiidUn^tiiSSii.     *  »  : 


*  Ramint :  in  f.  e. 
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SCENE  IIL— The  Grecian  Camp. 

Enter  Auamrmnon,  Ultssbs,  Diombdes.  Nestor, 

AjAXf  McNELAVB,  and  Calchas. 

CaL  Now,  princes,  for  the  service  I  have  done  yon, 
^h'  advantage  of  the  time  prompts  me,  alond 
To  call  for  reoompenee.     Appeal^  it  to  your  mind, 
liat,  through  the  sight  I  bear  in  things  above*, 
have  abandonM  Troy,  left  my  possession, 
Dcurr'd  a  traitor's  name  ;  exposed  myself, 
'rom  certain  and  possessed  conveniences, 
To  doubtful  fortunes  ;  sequestering  from  me  all 
rhat  time,  acquaintance,  custom,  and  condition, 
i'fade  tame  and  most  familiar  to  my  nature ; 
ind  here,  to  do  you  service,  am  become 
\.a  new  into  the  world,  strange,  unacquainted  : 
do  beseech  you,  as  in  way  of  taste, 
To  give  me  now  a  little  benefit, 
>tit  of  those  many  registered  in  promise, 
iVhich,  you  say,  live  to  come  in  my  behalf. 

J  gam.  What  wouldst  thou  of  ui,  Trojan?     Make 
demand. 

Cal.  You  have  a  Trojan  prisoner,  callM  Antenor, 
iTesterday  took  :  Troy  holds  him  very  dear. 
)ft  have  you,  (often  have  you  thanks  therefore) 
>8ir'd  my  Cressid  in  right  great  exchange, 
»Vhom  Troy  hath  still  denied  :  but  this  Antenor, 
know,  is  such  a  wrest'  in  their  affairs, 
That  their  negotiations  all  must  slack, 
Wanting  his  manage  :  and  they  will  almost 
3ive  us  a  prince  of  blood,  a  son  of  Priam. 
n  change  of  him  :  let  him  be  sent,  great  princes, 
ind  he  shall  buy  my  daughter ;  and  her  presence 
$hall  quite  strike  off  aU  service  I  have  done 
In  most  accepted  pain. 

Ag  im.  Let  Diomedes  bear  him, 

ind  bring  us  Cressid  hither :  Calchas  shall  have 
iVhat  he  requests  of  us. — Good  Diomed, 
Furnish  you  fairly  for  this  interchange  : 
iVithal,  bring  word,  if  Hector  will  to-morrow 
3e  answered  in  his  challenge.     Ajax  is  ready. 

Dio.  This  shall  I  undertake ;  and  't  is  a  burden 
P^Thich  I  am  proud  to  bear. 

\Exetmt  Diomedes  and  Calchas. 

Enter  Achilles  ana  Patroclus,  before  their  Tent. 

Uiyss.  Achilles  stands  i'  the  entrance  of  his  tent : 
^eaxe  it  our  general  to  pass  strangely  by  him, 
Vs  if  he  were  forgot ;  and  princes  all, 
^ay  negligent  and  loose  regard  upon  him. 
will  come  last :  't  is  like,  he  '11  question  me, 
?Vhy  such  unplausiveeyes  are  bent,  why  turned  on  him? 
f  so,  I  have  derision  medicinable, 
To  use  between  your  strangeness  and  his  pride, 
tVhich  his  own  will  shall  have  desire  to  drink, 
t  may  do  good  :  pride  hath  no  other  glass 
To  show  itself,  but  pride ;  for  supple  knees 
^eed  arrogance,  and  are  the  proud  man's  fees. 

Agam,  We  '11  execute  your  purpose,  and  put  on 
V  form  of  strangeness  as  we  pass  along : 
So  do  each  lord  ;  and  either  greet  him  not, 
)r  else  disdainfully,  which  shall  shake  him  more 
rhan  if  not  look'd  on.     I  will  lead  the  way. 

Achil.  What !  comes  the  general  to  speak  with  me? 
fon  know  my  mind  :  I  Ul  fight  no  more  'gainst  Troy. 

A  gam.  What  says  Achilles?  would  he  aught  with  us? 

Af.tr.  Would  you,  my  lord,  aught  with  the  general  ? 

Acha.  No. 

NtMt.  Nothing,  my  lord. 


Agam.  The  better.  [Exeunt  AoAMEBCHONOfiiNESTom. 

AckU.  Good  day,  good  day. 

Men.  How  do  you  ?  how  do  you  ?  [Exit  Menelacj^ 

Achil.  What !  does  the  cuckold  scorn  me  ? 

AJax.  How  now,  Patroclus  ! 

Achil.  Good  morrow,  Ajax. 

AJax.  Ha? 

Achil.  Good  morrow. 

AJax.  Ay,  and  good  next  day  too.  [Exit  Ajax. 

Achil.  What  mean  these  fellows?    Know  they  not 
Achilles  ? 

Patr.  They  pass  by  strangely ;  they  were  us'd  to  bend. 
To  send  their  smiles  before  them  to  Achilles ; 
To  come  as  humbly,  as  they  us'd  to  creep 
To  holy  altars. 

Achil.  What !  am  I  poor  of  late  ? 

'T  is  certain,  greatness,  once  fallen  out  with  fortune, 
Must  fall  out  with  men  too :  what  the  declin'd  is, 
He  shall  as  soon  read  in  the  eyes  of  others. 
As  feel  in  his  own  fall ;  for  men,  like  butterflies. 
Show  not  their  mealy  wings  but  to  the  summer^ 
And  not  a  man,  for  being  simply  man, 
Hath  any  honour ;  but  honour  for  those  honours 
That  ape  without  him,  as  place,  riches,  favour, 
Prizes  of  accident  as  oft  as  merit : 
Which,  when  they  fall,  as  being  slippery  standers. 
The  love  that  lean'd  on  them,  as  slippery  too. 
Doth  one  pluck  down  another,  and  together 
Die  in  the  fall.     But 't  is  not  so  with  me  : 
Fortune  and  I  are  friends :  I  do  enioy 
At  ample  point  all  that  I  did  possess, 
Save  these  men's  looks ;  who  do,  methinks,  find  out 
Something  not  worth  in  me  such  rich  beholding 
As  they  have  often  given.    Here  is  Ulysses : 
I  '11  interrupt  his  reading. — 
How  now,  Ulysses ! 

Ulyss.  Now,  great  Thetis'  son  ! 

[Looking  up  from  his  book  * 

Achil.  What  are  you  reading  ? 

Ulyss.  A  strange  fellow  hers 

Writes  me,  that  man — ^how  dearly  ever  parted*, 
How  much  in  having,  or  without  or  in, — 
Cannot  make  boast  to  have  that  which  he  hath, 
Nor  feels  not  what  he  owes,  but  by  reflection ; 
As  when  his  virtues  shining  upon  others 
Heat  them,  and  they  retort  that  heat  again 
To  the  first  giver. 

AchU.  This  is  not  strange,  Ulyssee. 

The  beauty  that  is  borne  here,  in  the  face. 
The  bearer  knows  not,  but  commends  itself 
To  others'  eyes :  nor  doth  the  eye  itself, 
That  most  pure  spirit  of  sense,  behold  itself.' 
Not  going  from  itself ;  but  eye  to  eye  oppos'd 
Salutes  each  other  with  each  other's  form ; 
For  speculation  turns  not  to  itself. 
Till  it  hath  travellM,  and  is  mirroHd'  there 
Where  it  may  see  itself.     This  is  not  strange  at  ail. 

Ulyss.  I  do  not  strain  at  the  position, 
It  is  familiar,  but  at  the  author  s  drift ; 
Who  in  his  circumstance  expressly  proves. 
That  no  man  is  the  lord  of  any  thing, 
Though  in  and  of  him  there  be  much  consisting. 
Till  he  communicate  his  parts  to  others  : 
Nor  doth  he  of  himself  know  them  for  aught 
Till  he  behold  them  form'd  in  the  applause 
Where  they  are  extended ;  which,  like  an  arch,  ret«r- 

berates 
The  voice  again ;  or  like  a  gate  of  steel, 
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Fronting  the  sun,  receives  and  renders  back 

His  figure  and  his  heat.     I  was  much  wrapt  in  this ; 

And  apprehended  here  immediately 

Th^  unknown  Ajax. 

Heavens,  what  a  man  is  there  !  a  very  horse ; 

That  has  he  knows  not  what.     Nature  !  what  things 

there  are, 
Most  abject  in  regard,  and  dear  in  use  : 
What  things,  again,  most  dear  in  the  esteem, 
And  poor  in  worth.     Now,  shall  we  see  to-morrow, 
An  act  that  very  chance  doth  throw  upon  him, 
Ajax  renowned.     0  heavens  !  what  some  men  do, 
Wiiile  some  men  leave  to  do. 
How  some  men  creep  in  skittish  fortune's  hall, 
Whiles  others  play  the  idiots  in  her  eyes  ! 
How  one  man  eats  into  another's  pride. 
While  pride  is  feasting  in  his  wantonness  ! 
To  see  these  Grecian  lords  ! — why,  even  already 
They  clap  the  lubber  Ajax  on  the  shoulder, 
As  if  his  foot  were  on  brave  Hector's  breast, 
And  great  Troy  shrieking^ 

Achil.  I  do  believe  it ;  for  they  pass'd  by  me, 
As  misers  do  by  beggars,  neither  gave  to  me. 
Good  word,  nor  look.    What !  are  my  deeds  forgot  ? 

Uiyss.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his  back, 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion  ', 
A  great-sized  monster  of  ingratitudes : 
Those  scraps  are  good  deeds  past ;  which  are  devoured 
As  fast  as  they  are  made,  forgot  as  soon 
As  done.     Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 
Kec{^s  honour  brisht :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way ; 
For  honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow. 
Where  one  but  goes  abreast :  keep,  then,  the  path 
For  emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
That  one  by  one  pursue  :  if  you  give  way, 
Or  edge'  aside  from  the  direct  forthright. 
Like  to  an  enter'd  tide,  they  all  rush  by, 
And  leave  you  hindmost ; 
Or,  like  a  gallant  horse  fallen  in  first  rank, 
Lie  there  for  pavement  to  the  abject  rear, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  on.     Then,  what  thoy  do  in 

present, 
Though  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours ; 
For  time  is  like  a  fashionable  host, 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  the  hand. 
And  with  his  arms  out-stretch'd,  as  he  would  fly, 
Grasps-in  the  comer  :  welcome  ever  smiles, 
And  farewell  goes  out  sighing.     Let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was  ;  for  beauty,  wit. 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time. 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin, — 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gawds. 
Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past. 
And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt, 
More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dusted. 
Tho  present  eye  praises  the  present  object : 
Then,  marvel  not,  thou  great  and  complete  man, 
That  all  the  Greeks  begin  to  worship  Ajax, 
Since  things  in  motion  quicklier*  catoh  the  eye, 
Than  what  not  stirs.     The  cry  went  once  on  thee, 
And  still  it  might,  and  yet  it  may  again, 
If  thou  wouldst  not  entomb  thyself  alive, 
And  case  thy  reputation  in  thy  tent ; 
Whose  glorious  deeds,  but  in  these  fields  of  late. 
Made  emulous  missions  'mongst  the  gods  themselves, 


And  drave  great  Mars  to  faction. 

Achii.  Of  tills  my  privd 

I  have  strong  reasons. 

Ulyss.  But  'gainst  your  priraey 

The  reasons  are  more  potent  and  heroical. 
'T  is  known,  Achilles,  that  you  are  in  love 
With  one  of  Priam's  daughters. 

Achil.  Ha!  known? 

Ulyss.  Is  that  a  wonder  ? 
The  providence  that 's  in  a  watchful  itato 
Knows  almost  every  grain  of  Plutus'  gold. 
Finds  bottom  in  th'  uncomprehensive  deeps, 
Keeps  pace*  with  thought,  and  almost,  like  the  godij 
Does  thoughts  unveil  in  their  dumb  crudities.*         j 
There  is  a  mystery  (with  whom  relation 
Durst  never  meddle)  in  the  soul  of  state, 
Which  hath  an  operation  more  divine 
Than  breath,  or  pen,  can  give  expre^sure  to. 
All  the  commerce  that  you  have  had  with  Troy 
As  perfectly  is  ours,  as  yours,  my  lord ; 
And  better  would  it  fit  Achilles  much 
To  throw  down  Hector,  than  Polyxena: 
But  it  must  grieve  young  Pyrrhus,  now  at  home. 
When  fame  shall  in  our  islands  sound  her  trump, 
And  all  the  G.eekish  girls  shall  tripping  sing, — 
*^  Great  Hector's  sister  did  Achilles  win. 
But  our  great  Ajax  bravely  beat  down  him."  I 

Farewell,  my  lord :  I  as  your  lover  speak  : 
The  fool  slides  o'er  the  ice  that  yon  should  break. 

[£n 

Pair.  To  this  efl^ect,  Achilles,  have  I  mor'd  you. 
A  woman  impudent  and  mannish  grown 
Is  not  more  loath'd,  than  an  efifeminate  man 
In  time  of  action.     I  stand  condemn'd  for  this : 
They  think,  my  little  stomach  to  the  war,  , 

And  your  great  love  to  me,  restrains  you  thus. 
Swift*,  rouse  yourself:  and  the  weak  wanton  Cupid  | 
Shall  from  your  neck  unloose  his  amoroua  fold,         j 
And,  like  a  dew-drop  from  the  lion's  mane,  | 

Be  shook  to  air'. 

Achil.  Shall  Ajax  fight  with  Hector? 

Pair.  Ay;  and,  perhaps,  receive  roach  honour  b 
him. 

Achil.  I  see,  my  reputation  is  at  stako ; 
My  fame  is  shrewdly  gor'd. 

Pair.  0 !  then  beware : 

Those  wounds  heal  ill  that  men  do  giro  themselrea 
Omission  to  do  what  is  necessary 
Seals  a  commission  to  a  blank  of  danger; 
And  danger,  like  an  ague,  subtly  taints. 
Even  then,  when  we  sit  idly  in  the  sun. 

Achil.  Go  call  Thersites  hither,  sweet  Patrodos. 
I  '11  send  the  fool  to  Ajax,  and  desire  him 
T'  invite  the  Trojan  lords,  after  the  combat. 
To  see  us  here  unarm'd.     I  have  a  woman's  longu)^ 
An  appetite  that  I  am  sick  withal. 
To  see  great  Hector  in  his  weeds  of  peace ; 
To  talk  with  him,  and  to  behold  his  viaa^eu 
Even  to  my  full  of  view. — A  labour  say'd ! 
Enter  Thsrsitks. 

Iher.  A  wonder ! 

Achil  What? 

Ther.  Ajax  goes  up  and  down  the  field  a.^king  I 
himself. 

Achil.  How  BO? 

Ther.  He  must  fight  singly  to-morrow  ^tb  Hed< 
and  is  so  prophetically  proud  of  an  heroical  eudge!Iii 
that  he  raves  in  saying  nothing. 

Achil.  How  can  that  be  ? 
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TiLr,  Why,  he  stalks  up  and  down  like  a  peacock ; 
tftride,  and  a  stand :  ruminates,  like  an  hostess,  that 
bsih  10  arithmetio  but  her  brain  to  set  down  her  reck- 
ooiD':  bites  his  lip  with  a  politic  regard,  as  who 
i^uld  say—"  there  were  wit  in  this  head,  an 't  would 
-Hji  r  and  so  there  is ;  but  it  lies  as  coldly  in  him  as 
ke  in  a  flint,  which  will  not  show  without  knocking. 
Tie  man  ^s  undone  for  ever ;  for  if  Hector  break  not 
hUneck  i*  the  combat,  he  '11  break  't  himself  in  vain- 
fior.  He  knowB  not  me :  I  said,  "  Good-morrow. 
Ajar*'  and  he  replies,  "  Thanks,  Agamemnon."  What 
think  -ou  of  this  man,  that  takes  me  for  the  general  ? 
Be '» gx)wn  a  very  land-fish,  languageless,  a  monster. 
A  plagO)  of  opinion !  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides, 
like  a  leather  jerkin. 

AchU.  Thou  must  be  my  ambassador  to  him,  Ther- 
lites. 

Uer.  Wh»,  1  ?  why,  he  '11  answer  nobody;  he  pro- 
fesses not  answering:  speaking  is  for  beggars;  he 
vear?  his  tongae  in  his  arms.  I  will  put  on  his  pre- 
leDce:  let  Patioclus  make  his  demands  to  me,  you 
ihail  see  the  pageant  of  Ajax. 

AchU.  To  him,  Patroclus :  tell  him, — I  humbly  de- 
nre  the  Tsliant  Ajax  to  invite  the  most  valorous  Hector 
k)  come  unarmed  to  my  tent ;  and  to  procure  safe  oon- 
liict  for  his  person  of  the  magnanimous,  and  most  il- 
iQi^rioas,  six-or-seven-times-honoured,  captain-general 
i»fthe  Grecian  army,  Agamemnon.  •  Do  this. 

Pijtr.  Jove  bless  great  Ajax. 

Tier.  Humph  I 

Patf.  I  oome  from  the  worthy  Achilles, — 


Ther.  Ha! 

Pair.  Who  most  humbly  desires  you  to  invite  Hector 
to  his  tent. — 

Ther.  Humph! 

Patr.  And  to  procure  safe  conduct  from  Agamemnon 

Ther.  Agamemnon? 

Patr.  Ay,  my  lord. 

TTier.  Ha! 

Patr.  Wliat  say  you  to  H? 

Ther.  God  be  wi-  you  with  all  my  heart. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  If  to-morrow  be  a  fair  day.  by  eleven  o'clock 
it  will  go  one  way  or  other :  howsoever,  he  shall  pay 
for  me  ere  he  has  me. 

Patr.  Your  answer,  sir. 

Ther.  Fare  you  well  with  all  my  heart. 

AchU.  Why,  but  he  is  not  in  tliis  tune,  is  he  ? 

Ther.  No^  but  he  ^s  out  o'  tune  thus.  What  music 
will  be  in  him  when  Hector  has  knocked  out  his  brains, 
I  know  not ;  but,  I  am  sure,  none,  unless  the  fiddler 
Apollo  get  his  sinews  to  make  catlina;8  on. 

AMI.  Come,  thou  shalt  bear  a  letter  to  him  Rtraight. 

Ther.  Let  me  bear*  another  to  his  horse,  for  that 's 
the  more  capable  creature. 

AchU.  My  mind  is  troubled,  like  a  fountain  stirr'd; 
And  L  myself  see  not  the  bottom  of  it. 

[Exeitnt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ther.  Would  the  fountain  of  your  mind  were  clear 
again,  that  I  might  water  an  ass  at  it.  I  had  rather 
be  a  tick  in  a  sheep,  than  such  a  valiant  ignorance. 

[Exit. 


ACT    IV, 


SCENE  I.— Troy.    A  Street. 
httr.  at  one  side^  -/Enkas,  and  Servant ^  with  a  Torch  ; 

at  the  other,  Paris.  Deiphobus,  Antsmor,  Diomedss, 

snd  others,  with  Torches. 

Par.  See,  ho !  who  is  that  there  ? 

Iki.  It  is  the  lord  .£neas. 

£ne.  Is  the  prince  there  in  person  ? — 
lad  1 80  good  occasion  to  lie  long, 
Li  yon.  prince  Paris,  nothing  but  heavenly  business 
hculd  rob  my  bed-mate  of  my  company. 

Dw.  That's  my  mind  too. — Good  morrow,  lord 
i£neas. 

Par.  A  valiant  Greek,  .£neas,  take  his  hand, 
Htness  the  process  of  your  speech,  wherein 
on  told  how  Diomed,  a  whole  week  by  days, 
a  haunt  you  in  the  field. 

£ne.  Health  to  you.  valiant  sir, 

taring  all  question  of  the  gentle  truce ; 
ot  when  I  meet  you  armM.  as  black  defiance, 
$  heart  can  think,  or  courage  execute. 

Dio.  The  one  and  other  Diomed  embraces. 
or  bloods  are  now  in  calm,  and  so  long  health ; 
Bt  when  contention  and  occasion  meet, 
f  Jove,  I  '11  play  the  hunter  for  thy  life, 
fith  all  my  fierce*  pursuit,  and  policy. 
Mne.  And  thou  shalt  hunt  a  lion,  that  will  fly 
rtth  his  face  backward. — In  humane  gentleness, 
felcome  to  Troy :  now.  by  Anchises'  life, 
ffjcome,  indeed.     By  Venus'  hand  I  swear, 
»  man  alive  can  love,  in  such  a  sort, 
be  thing  he  means  to  kill,  more  excellently. 


Dio.  We  sympathize. — Jove,  let  iBneas  lire, 
If  to  my  sword  his  fate  be  not  the  glory, 
A  thousand  complete  courses  of  the  sun ! 
But,  in  mine  emulous  honour,  let  him  die 
With  every  joint  a  wound,  and  that  to-morrow ! 

jEne.  We  know  each  other  well. 

Dio.  We  do ;  and  long  to  know  each  other  worse. 

Par.  This  is  the  most  despiteful'  gentle  greeting, 
The  noblest  hateful  love,  that  e'er  I  heard  of.— 
What  business,  lord,  so  early  ? 

JEne.  I  was  sent  for  to  the  king ;  but  why,  I  know  not. 

Par.  His  purpose  meets  you.    'T  was  to  bring  this 
To  Calchas'  house ;  and  there  to  render  him,      [Greek 
For  the  enfreed  Antenor,  the  fair  Cressid. 
Let 's  have  your  company ;  or,  if  you  please, 
Haste  there  before  us.     I  constantly  do  think. 

S»r,  rather,  call  my  thought  a  certain  knowledge) 
y  brother  Troilus  lodges  there  to-night : 
Rouse  him,  and  give  him  note  of  our  approach. 
With  the  whole  quality  wherefore :  I  fear, 
We  shall  be  much  unwelcome. 

JEne.  That  I  assure  you : 

Troilus  had  Bather  Troy  were  borne  to  Greece, 
Than  Cressid  borne  from  Troy. 

Par.  There  is  no  help ; 

The  bitter  disposition  of  the  time 
Will  have  it  so.    On,  lord ;  we  HI  follow  you. 

JEne.  Good  morrow,  all.  [Exit. 

Par.  And  tell  me,  noble  Diomed ;  'faith,  tell  me  true 
Even  in  the  soul  of  sound  good-fellowship. 
Who,  in  your  thoughts,  merits  fair  Helen  best*, 
Myself,  or  Menelaus? 
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Dto.  Bothalike: 

He  merits  well  to  have  her,  that  doth  seek  her 
Not  making  any  scruple  of  her  soilure, 
With  such  a  hell  of  pain,  and  world  of  charge ; 
And  you  as  well  to  keep  her.  that  defend  her 
Not  palating  the  taste  of  her  dishonour, 
With  such  a  costly  loss  of  wealth  and  friends. 
He,  like  a  puling  cuckold,  would  drink  up 
The  lees  and  dregs  of  a  flat  tamed  piece  j 
You,  like  a  lecher,  out  of  whorish  loins 
Are  pleasM  to  hreed  out  your  inheritors ; 
Both  merits  poisM,  each  weighs  nor  less  nor  more ; 
But  he  as  he,  each*  heavier  for  a  whore. 

Par.  You  are  too  hitter  to  your  countrywoman. 

Dio.  She 's  bitter  to  her  country.  Hear  me,  Paris : — 
For  every  false  drop  in  her  bawdy  veins 
A  Grecian's  life  hath  sunk ;  for  every  scruple 
Of  her  contaminated  carrion  weight, 
A  Trojan  hath  been  slain.     Since  she  could  speak, 
She  hath  not  given  so  many  good  words  breath. 
As  for  her  Greeks  and  Trojans  sufferd  death. 

Par.  Fair  Diomed,  you  do  as  chapmen  do, 
Dippra'se  the  thing  that  you  desire  to  buy; 
But  we  in  silence  hold  this  virtue  well, — 
We  Ml  not  commend  what  we  intend  not  sell. 
Here  lies  our  way.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Court  before  the  House 

of  Pandarus. 

EiUer  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

Tro   Dear,  trouble  not  yourpelf :  the  mom  is  cold. 

Cres.  Then,  sweet  my  lord,  I  '11  call  mine  uncle  down : 
He  shall  unbolt  the  gates. 

Tro.  Trouble  him  not; 

To  bed,  to  bed :  sleep  kill  those  pretty  eyes, 
And  give  as  soft  attachment  to  thy  senses. 
As  infants'  empty  of  all  thought ! 

Cres.  Good  morrow,  then. 

Tro.  Pr'ythee  now,  to  bed. 

Cres.  Are  you  aweary  of  me  ? 

Tro.  0  Cressida  I  but  that  the  busy  day, 
Wak'd  by  the  lark,  hath  rous'd  the  ribald  crows, 
And  dreaming  night  will  hide  our  joys*  no  longer, 
I  would  noi  from  thee.  .  , 

Cres.  Night  hath  been  too  brief. 

Tro.  Beshrew  the  witoh  !  with  venomous  wights  she 
stays, 
As  tediously'  as  hell ;  but  flies  the  grasps  of  love, 
With  wings  more  momentary-swift  than  thought. 
You  will  catch  cold,  and  curse  me. 

Cres.  Pr'ythee,  tarry. — 

You  men  will  never  tarry. 

0  foolish  Crcssid  I — I  might  have  still  held  oflT, 

And,  then,  you  would  have  tarried.     Hark!  there's 
one  up. 
JPan.  \  WUhin!\  What !  are  all  the  doors  open  here? 
Tro.  It  is  your  uncle. 

Enter  Pandarus. 
Cres.  A  pestilence  on  him !  now  will  he  be  mocking : 

1  shall  have  such  a  life. — 

Pan.  How  now,  how  now !  how  go  maidenheads  ?— 
Here,  you  maid ;  where 's  my  cousin  Cressid  ? 

Cres.  Go  hang  yourself,  you  naughty  mocking  uncle  I 
You  bring  me  to  do, — and  then  you  flout  me  too. 

Pan.  To  do  what?  to  do  what? — let  her  say  what : 
—what  have  I  brought  you  to  do  ? 

Cres.  Come,  oome ;  beshrew  your  heart !  you  '11  ne'er 
be  good, 
*Nor  Bufler  others. 

t  th« :  ia  f.  t.     *  IjM :  ia  folio.     *  hideoiuly :  ia  fi>lio.     «  Doit. 


Pan.  Ha,  ha !  Alas,  poor  wretch !  a  poor  capocchiolj 
—hast  not  slept  to-night  ?  would  he  not,  a  naughty  mau 
let  it  sleep  ?  a  bugbear  take  him  !  IA'nociin2 

Cres.  Did  not  I  tell  you  ? — 'would  he  were  koockd 

o'  the  head  !—  ^ 

Who 's  that  at  door  ?  good  uncle.  i;o  and  see.— 

My  lord,  oome  you  again  into  my  chamber : 

You  smile,  and  jnock  me,  as  if  I  meant  naoghtiW. 

Tro.  Ha,  ha ! 

Cres.  Come,  you  are  deceiv'd ;  I  think  of  no  Fud 

thing. —  [KfMi^. 

How  earnestly  they  knock. — ^Pray  you,  come  in; 

I  would  not  for  half  Troy  have  you  seen  here. 

\Exeunt  Troilus  and  Cre5«id4. 

Pan.  [Going  to  the  aoor.\  Who 's  there  ?  wh>t  *»  tie 
matter  ?  will  you  beat  down  the  door  ?  How  dot  ! 
what 's  the  matter  ?  [Ofenvni  il. 

Enter  ^neas. 

Mne.  Good  morrow,  lord,  good  morrow. 

Pan.  Who 's  there  ?  my  lord  ^neas !  By  my  trott, 
I  knew  you  not :  what  news  with  you  so  early  ? 

Mne.  Is  not  prince  Troilus  here  ? 

Pan.  Here  !  what  should  he  do  here? 

JEne.  Come,  he  is  here,  my  lord  :  do  not  deny  him: 
it  doth  import  him  much  to  speak  inith  me. 

Pan.  Is  he  here,  say  you  ?  't  is  more  than  I  koov, 
I  '11  be  sworn : — for  my  own  part,  I  came  in  late.  Whii 
should  he  do  here? 

JEne.  Who! — nay,  then:— come,  come,  you'll  k 
him  wrong  ere  y'  are  'ware.  You  '11  be  so  true  to  Lin:, 
to  be  false  to  him.  Do  not  you  know  of  him,  but  \t 
go  fetch  him  hither :  go. 

Enter  Troilus. 

Tro.  How  now  !  what 's  the  matter  ? 

£ne.  My  lord,  I  scarce  have  leisure  to  salute  yoo, 
My  matter  is  so  rash.     There  is  at  hand 
Paris  your  brother,  and  IViphobus, 
The  Grecian  Diomed.  and  our  Antenor 
Deliver'd  to  us ;  and  for  him,  forthwith, 
Ere  the  first  sacrifice,  within  this  hour, 
We  must  give  up  to  Diomedes'  hand 
The  lady  Cressida. 

Tro.  Is  it  so  concluded  ? 

^ne.  By  Priam,  and  the  general  state  of  Troy: 
They  are  at  hand,  and  ready  to  efiect  it. 

Tro.  How  my  achievements  mock  roe  ! 
I  will  go  meet  them  : — and,  my  lord  ^neas, 
We  met  by  chance  ;  you  did  not  find  me  here. 

Mne.  Good,  good,  my  lord  ;  the  secret  laws  of*  larm 
Have  not  more  gift  in  tacitumitv  [Exeunt  Tro.  It  £n 

Pan.  Is  't  possible  ?  no  sooner  got,  but  lost  ?   Tl 
devil  take  Antenor  !  the  young  prince  will  go  msd.  \ 
plague  upon  Antenor !   I  would,  they  had  broke 's  wd 
Enter  Cressida. 

Cres.  How  now !  What  is  the  matter  ?  Who  was  l«n 

Pan.  Ah!  ah! 

Cres.   Why  sigh  you  so  profoundly  ?   where '»  a 
lord?  gone! 
Tell  me,  sweet  uncle,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Would  I  were  as  deep  under  the  earth  u  Ii 
above  ! 

Cres.  0  the  gods  ! — ^what  's  ihe  matter  ? 

Pan.  Pr'ythee,  get  thee  in.  Would  thon  had$t  vi 
been  born !  I  knew,  thou  wouldst  be  his  deaik< 
0  poor  gentleman ! — A  plague  upon  Antenor ' 

Cres.  Good  uncle,  I  beseeoh  you,  on  my  kneeft 
beseech  you,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Pan.  Thou  must  be  gone,  wench;  thou  murt 
gone:  thou  art  changed  for  Antenor.    Thon  must 
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ftT  father,  and  be  gone  from  Troilus :  'twill  be  his 
l^th ;  't  will  be  his  bane  ,*  be  cannot  bear  it. 

Cm.  0,  you  immortal  goda  ! — I  will  not  go. 

Tm.  Tiiou  mast. 

Cm.  I  will  not,  ancle :  I  hare  forgot  my  father ; 

ksov  no  touch  of  consanguinity ; 

h  kin,  no  love,  no  blood,  no  soul  so  near  me, 

b  the  Bweet  Troilus. — O,  you  gods  divine, 

^e  Cressid's  name  the  very  crown  of  falsehood, 

f  erer  she  leave  Troilus !     Time,  force,  and  death, 

)o  to  this  body  what  extremes  you  can, 

{at  the  strong  base  and  building  6f  my  love 

n  as  the  very  centre  of  the  earth, 

h^ing  all  things  to  it. — I  '11  go  in,  and  weep. — 

Pin.  "Do,  do. 

Cm.  Tear  my  bright  hair,  and  scratch  my  praised 

cheeks ; 
]wt\  my  clear  voice  with  sobs,  and  break  my  heart 
Fith  sounding  Troilus.     I  will  not  go  from  Troy. 

[ExeurU. 

SCRXE  III.— The  Same.    Before  Pakdarus'  House. 
lti(T  Paris,  TaofLrs,  ^kkab,  Dciphobus,  Antknor, 

and  DioMKDKS. 
far.  It  is  great  morning,  and  the  hour  prefixed 
!f  her  delivery  to  this  valiant  Greek 
lomes  fast  upon. — Good  my  brother  Troilus, 
>il  von  the  lady  what  she  is  to  do, 
jid  htste  her  to  the  purpose. 
Tro.  Walk  into  her  house, 

1]  bring  her  to  the  Grecian  presently ; 
Jul  to  his  hand  when  I  deliver  her, 
bink  it  an  altar,  and  thy  brother  Troilus 
priest,  there  offering  to  it  his  own  heart.  [ExU. 

rof.  \  know  what 't  is  to  love ; 
Dd  would,  as  t  shall  pity,  I  could  help ! — 
ease  yoo,  walk  in,  my  lords.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— .The  Same.    A  Room  in  Pahdabus* 
House. 

Enter  Panoarub  and  Crkssida. 
Tan.  Be  moderate,  be  moderate. 
Cm.  Why  tell  you  me  of  moderation  ? 
le  srief  is  fine,  full,  perfect,  that  I  taste, 
A  Tjolenteth*  in  a  sense  as  strong 
that  which  causeth  it :  how  can  I  moderate  it  ? 
I  could  temporize  with  my  affection, 
brew  it  to  a  weak  and  colder  palate, 
e  like  allayment  could  I  give  my  grief: 
'  love  admits  no  qualif>dng  dross,* 
more  my  grief,  in  such  a  precious  loss. 

E-nUr  TR0iLt78. 
^cn.  Here,  here,  here  he  comes. — A  sweet  duck  ! 
TrM.  0  Troilus  !  Troilus  !  [Embracing  him. 

^an.  What  a  pair  of  spectacles  is  here  !     Let  me 
bra«  too.     O  hearty — as  the  goodly  saying  is, — 
0  hearty  O  hearty  0  heavy  heart  ! 
Why  sigh^gt  thou  tpithwt  breaking  f 
ere  he  answers  again, 

Because  thou  canst  not  ease  thy  smart^ 

By  silence*  nor  by  speaking. 
ve  was  never  a  truer  rhyme.    Let  us  cast  away 
king,  for  we  may  live  to  have  need  of  such  a  verse : 
iee  it,  we  see  it. — ^How  now,  lambs  ! 
^n.  Cressid,  I  love  thee  in  so  strain'd*  a  purity, 
tt  the  bless'd  gods — as  angry  with  my  fancy, 
re  bright  in  zeal  than  the  devotion  which 
ii  lips  blow  to  their  deities, — take  thee  from  me. 

'iW  ao  left :  §m  toUo.     Tbe  wotI  ia  fi>iiad  ia  FvUtr  and  Latimtr. 
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Cres.  Have  the  gods  envy  ? 

Pan.  Ay,  ay,  ay,  ay :  'tis  too  plain  a  ease. 

Cres.  And  is  it  true,  that  I  must  go  from  Troy* 

Tro.  A  hateful  truth. 

Cres  What !  and  from  Troilus  too  • 

Tro.  From  Troy,  and  Troilus. 

Cres.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Tro.  And  suddenly ;  where  injury  of  chance 
Puts  back  leave-taking,  justles  roughly  by 
All  time  of  pause,  rudely  beguiles  our  lips  * 

Of  all  rejoindure,  forcibly  prevents 
Our  locked  embrasures,  strangles  our  dear  vows 
Even  in  the  birth  of  our  own  labouring  breath. 
We  two,  that  with  so  many  thousand  sighs 
Did  buy  each  other,  must  poorly  sell  ourselves 
With  the  rude  brevity  and  discharge  of  one. 
Injurious  time,  now,  with  a  robber  s  haste. 
Crams  his  rich  thievery  up,  he  knows  not  how: 
As  many  farewells  as  be  stars  in  heaven, 
With  distinct  breath  and  consigned  kisses  to  them, 
He  fumbles  up  into  one  loose  adieu ; 
And  scants  us  with  a  single  famish'd  kiss, 
Distastins:  with  the  salt  of  broken  tears. 

JEne.  [Within.]  My  lord  !  is  the  lady  ready  ? 

Tro.  Hark  !  you  are  call'd :  some  say,  the  Genius  so 
Cries,  "  Come !"  to  him  that  instantly  must  die. — 
Bid  them  have  patience ;  she  shall  come  anon. 

Pan.'  Where  are  my  tears?  rain,  to  lay  this  wind  or 
my  heart  will  be  blown  up  by  the  root* !    [Exit  Pan'd 

Cres.  I  must  then  to  the  Grecians  ? 

Tro.  No  remedy. 

Cres.  A  woeful  Cressid  'mongst  the  merry  Greeks ! 
When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  me.  my  love.    Be  thou  but  true  of  heart^- 

Cres.  I  true  ?  how  now !  what  wicked  deem  is  this  ' 

Tro.  Nay,  we  must  use  expostulation  kindly, 
For  it  is  parting  from  us. 
I  speak  not,  '^  be  thou  true,''  as  fearing  thee ; 
For  I  will  throw  my  glove  to  death  himself,        * 
That  there 's  no  maculation  in  thy  heart ; 
But,  *'  be  thou  true,"  say  I,  to  fashion  in 
My  sequent  protestation.     Be  thou  true. 
And  I  will  see  thee. 

Cre.f.  O !  you  shall-  be  expes'd,  my  lord,  to,  dangers 
As  infinite  as  imminent :  but  I  '11  be  true. 

Tro.  And  I  '11  grow  friend  with  danger.    Wear  this 
sleeve. 

Cres.  And  you  this  glove.    When  shall  I  see  you  ? 

Tro.  I  will  corrupt  the  Grecian  sentinels, 
To  give  thee  nightly  visitation. 
But  yet,  be  true. 

Cres.  0  heavens ! — be  true,  again  ? 

Tro.  Hear  why  I  speak  it,  love. 
The  Grecian  youths  are  full  of  quality ; 
Their  loving  well  compos'd  with  gift  of  nature, 
Flowing  and  swelling  o'er  with  arts  and  exerrse : 
How  novelties  may  move,  and  parts  with  person, 
Alas !  a  kind  of  goodly  jealousy 
(Which,  I  beseech  you,  call  a  virtuous  sin) 
Makes  me  afraid. 

Cres.  O  heavens  !  you  love  me  not. 

Tro.  Die  I  a  villain,  then ! 
In  this  I  do  not  call  your  faith  in  question, 
So  mainly  as  my  merit :  I  cannot  sing. 
Nor  heel  the  high  lavolt*,  nor  sweeten  talk, 
Nor  play  at  subtle  games ;  fair  virtues  all, 
To  vfhidi  the  Grecians  are  most  prompt  and  pregnant : 
But  I  can  tell,  that  in  each  grace  of  these 
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There  larkii  a  still  and  dumb-dipcoureive  devil, 
That  tempts  most  cunningly.     But  be  not  tempted. 

Cres.  Do  you  think.  I  will  ? 

Tro.  No : 
But  Bomothing  may  be  done,  that  we  will  not: 
And  sometimes  we  are  devils  to  ourselves, 
When  we  will  tempt  the  frailty  of  our  powers, 
Presuming  on  their  chainful*  potency. 

Aine,  [Wilhin.\  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

'J'ro.  Come,  kiss ;  and  let  us  part. 

Par.  [Within]  Brother  Troilus  ! 

Tro,  Good  brother,  come  you  hither ; 

And  bring  £neas,  and  the  Grecian,  with  you. 

Crts.  My  lord,  will  you  be  true  ? 

Tro.  Who,  I  ?  alas,  it  is  my  vice,  my  fault : 
Whiles  others  fish  with  craft  for  great  opinion, 
I  with  great  truth  catch  mere  simplicity  : 
Whilst  some  with  cunning  gild  their  copper  crowns, 
With  truth  and  plainness  I  do  wear  mine  bare. 
Fear  not  my  truth :  the  moral  of  my  wit 
Is  plain,  and  true. — ^there  's  all  the  reach  of  it. 

Enter  ^Enjcas,  Paris,  Antenor,  Deiphobus,  and 

DiOMEnES. 

Welcome,  sir  Diomed.     Here  is  the  lady, 
Which  for  Antenor  we  deliver  you  : 
At  the  port  lord,  I  '11  give  her  to  thy  hand, 
And  by  the  way  possess  thee  what  she  is. 
Entreat  her  fair ;  and,  by  my  soul,  fair  Greek, 
If  e'er  thou  stand  at  mercy  of  my  sword. 
Name  Gressid,  and  thy  life  shall  be  as  safe, 
As  Priam  is  in  Ilion. 

Dio.  Fair  lady  Gressid, 

So  please  you,  save  the  thanks  this  prince  expects  : 
The  lustre  in  your  eye,  heaven  in  your  cheek, 
Pleads  your  fair  usage  \  and  to  Diomed 
You  shall  be  mistress,  and  command  him  wholly. 

Tro.  Grecian,  thou  dost  not  use  me  courteously, 
To  shame  the  zeal  of  my  petition  to  thee, 
In  pmising  her.     I  tell  thee,  lord  of  Greece, 
She  is  as  far  high-soaring  o'er  thy  praises. 
As  thou  unworthy  to  be  call'd  her  servant. 
I  charge  thee,  use  her  well,  even  for  my  charge; 
For,  by  the  dreadful  Pluto,  if  thou  dost  not, 
Though  the  great  bulk  Achilles  be  thy  guard, 
I  '11  cut  thy  throat. 

Dio.  0 !  bo  not  mov'd,  prince  Troilus. 

Let  me  be  privileg'd  by  my  place,  and  message, 
To  be  a  speaker  free  :  when  I  am  hence. 
I  '11  answer  to  thy  last* ;  and  know  you,  lord, 
I  '11  nothing  do  on  charge.     To  her  own  worth 
She  shall  be  priz'd  ;  but  that  you  say — be 't  so, 
I  '11  speak  it  in  my  spirit  and  honour. — no. 

Tro.  Come  to  the  port.— I  '11  tell  thee,  Diomed, 
This  brave  shall  oft  make  thee  to  hide  thy  head. — 
Lady,  give  me  your  hand  ;  and,  as  we  walk, 
To  our  own  selves  bend  we  our  needful  talk. 

[Exeunt  Tro.  Cres.  (md  DioM.     Trumpet  sounded. 

Par.  Hark !     Hector's  trumpet. 

JEnt.  How  have  we  spent  this  morning ! 

The  prince  must  think  me  tardy  and  remiss. 
That  swore  to  ride  before  him  to  the  field.  [him. 

Par.  'T  is  Troilus'  fault.   Come,  come,  to  field  with 

Dei.  Let  us  make  ready  straight. 

J^ne.  Yea.  with  a  bridegroom's  fresh  alacrity. 
Let  us  address  to  tend  on  Hector's  heels. 
The  glory  of  our  Troy  doth  this  day  lie 
On  his  fair  worth,  and  single  cliivalry.  [Exeunt, 


1  ohaogifol 
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SCENE  v.— The  Grecian  Camp.     Lists  set  out. 
Enter  Ajax,  armed;  Agamemnos,  Achilles,  Pate 
cLus,  Menelaus,  Ulysses,  Nestor,  and  othert. 

Agam.  Here  art  thou  in  appointment  fresh  and  fai 
Anticipating  time.    With  startling  courage 
Give  with  Ihy  trumpet  a  loud  note  to  Troy, 
Thou  dreadful  Ajax  :  that  the  appalled  air 
May  pierce  the  head  of  the  great  combatant. 
And  hale  him  hither.  ^ 

Ajax.  Thou,  trumpet,  there 's  ray  pan 

Now  crack  thy  lungs,  and  split  thy  brazen  pipe . 
Blow,  villain,  till  thy  sphered  bias  cheek 
Out-swell  the  colic  of  puff*d  Aquilon. 
Come,  stretch  thy  chest,  and  let  thy  eyes  spout  bIH 
Thou  blow'st  for  Hector.  [Trut^  joumE 

Ulyss.  No  trumpet  answers. 

Achil.  »T  is  but  early  day. 

Agam.  Is  not  yond"  Diomed  with  Caleb  as"  daughier 

ifiyM.  'T  is  he,  I  ken  the  manner  of  his  gait ; 
He  rises  on  the  toe :  that  spirit  of  his 
In  aspiration  lifts  him  from  the  earth. 

Enter  Diomed,  with  Cressida. 

A^am.  Is  this  the  lady  Cressid  ? 

D%o.  Even  she. 

Agam.  Most  dearly  welcome  to  the  Greeks,  sira 
l&dy.  [Kissing  tier. 

Nest.  Our  general  doth  salute  you  with  a  kiss. 

Ulyss.  Yet  is  the  kindness  but  particular; 
*T  were  better  she  were  kiss'd  in  general. 

Nest.  And  very  courtly  counsel :  I  'U  be|dn. — 

[Kissing  her, 
So  much  for  Nestor.  I 

AchU.  I  '11  take  that  winter  from  your  lips^  fair  Ituii 
Achilles  bids  you  welcome.  [  Kissing  kn, 

Men.  I  had  good  argument  for  kissing  once. 

Pair.  But  that 's  no  argument  for  kissing  now :    | 

[Putting  kirn  hark 
For  thus  pcpp'd  Paris  in  his  hardiment. 
And  part^  thus  you  and  your  argument.*  [J^Tisstnf  kei\ 

Ulyss.  0 !  deadly  gall,  and  theme  of  aJl  our  acora 
For  which  we  lose  our  heads,  to  gild  his  horns. 

Patr.  The  first  was  Menelaus'  kiss  ; — this,  mine : 
Patroclus  kisses  you.  [Kissing  her  agatfi! 

Men.  0  !  this  is  trim. 

Patr.  Paris,  and  I,  kiss  evermore  for  him.  I 

Men.  I  '11  have  my  kiss,  sir. — Lady,  by  your  leit 

Cres.  In  kissing  do  you  render  or  receive  ? 

Patr.  Both  take  and  give.  i 

Cres.  I  '11  make  my  match  to  h« 

The  kiss  you  take  is  better  than  you  give  ; 
Therefore  no  kiss. 

Men.  I  '11  give  you  boot ;  I  '11  give  yoa  three  for  c^ 

Cres.  You  're  an  odd  man :  give  even,  or  give  noi 

Men.  An  odd  man,  lady  ?  every  man  is  odd. 

Cres.  No,  Paris  is  not ;  for,  you  Imow,  *t  is  true  i 
That  you  are  odd,  and  he  is  even  with  you. 

Men.  You  fillip  me  o'  the  head. 

Cres.  No,  I  '11  be  s^ 

Ulyss.  It  were  no  match,  your  nail  against  his  bora.' 
May  I,  sweet  lady,  beg  a  kiss  of  you  ? 

Cres.  You  may.  i 

Ulyss.  I  do  desire  it.  I 

Cres.  Why,  beg  ibea 

Ulyss.  Why  then,  for  Venus'  sake,  give  me  a  ku^ 
When  Helen  is  a  maid  again,  and  his.  | 

Cres.  I  am  your  debtor;  claim  it  when  't  i^  due, 

Ulyss.  Never 's  my  day,  and  then  a  kiss  of  you. 
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Dio,  Lady,  a  irord : — I  'U  bring  you  to  your  father. 
[DiOMfO  leads  out  Cr£8sida. 

Nest,  A  woman  of  quick  sense. 
Ul^.  Fie,  fie  upon  her  ! 

There  's  language  in  her  eye,  her  cheek,  her  lip, 
Nay,  her  foot  speaks  ;  her  wanton  spirits  look  out 
At  erery  joint  and  motive  of  her  body. 
0 1  these  encounterers,  so  glib  of  tongue, 
That  give  occasion*  welcome  ere  it  comes, 
And  wide  unclasp  the  tables  of  their  thoughts 
To  every  tickling*  reader,  set  them  down 
For  sluttish  spoils  of  opportunity, 
And  daughters  of  the  game.  [Trumpet  within. 

All.  The  Trojans*  trumpet. 

Agam.  Yonder  comes  the  troop. 

Enter  Hkctor,  armed;  ^neas,  Troilus,  atid  other 
Trqjansy  with  Attendants, 

JEne.  Hail,  all  you  state  of  Greece !  what  shall  be  done 
To  him  that  victory  commands  ?    Or  do  you  purpose, 
A  victor  shall  be  known  ?  vrill  you,  the  knights 
Shall  to  the  edge  of  all  extremity 
Pursue  each  other ;  or  shall  be  divided 
By  any  voice  or  order  of  the  field  ? 
Hector  bade  ask. 

Af^am.  Which  way  would  Hector  haye  it  ? 

JEne.  He  cares  not :  he  '11  obey  conditions. 

AddL  'T  is  done  like  Hector ;  but  securely  done, 
A  little  proudly,  and  great  deal  misprizing 
The  knight  oppos'd. 

.£ne.  If  not  Achilles,  sir, 

Wliat  is  your  name  ? 

Aehil.  If  not  Achilles,  nothing. 

jEne.  Therefore  Achilles ;  but,  whate  er,  know  this  :^ 
fn  the  extremity  of  great  and  little, 
Valour  and  pride  excel  themselves  in  Hector ; 
rhe  one  almost  as  infinite  as  all, 
rhe  other  blank  as  nothing.     Weigh  him  well, 
4ud  that  which  looks  like  pride  is  courtesy, 
rhi^  Ajax  is  half-made  of  Hector's  blood : 
n  love  whereof  half  Hector  stays  at  home ; 
flalf  heart,  half  hand,  half  Hector  comes  to  seek 
rhi«  blended  knight,  half  Trojan,  and  half  Greek. 

Achil.  A  maiden  battle,  then? — 0 !   I  perceive  you. 
Re-enter  Diomed. 

Agam.  Here  is  sir  Diomed. — Gro,  gentle  knight, 
>tand  by  our  Ajax  :  as  you  and  lord  JSneas 
^nsent  upon  the  order  of  their  fight, 
»o  be  it :  either  to  the  utterance*, 
>r  eUe  a  breach  :  the  combatants  being  kin, 
lalf  stints  their  strife  before  their  strokes  begin. 

[Ajax  arvd  Hector  etUer  the  lists. 

Vfyss.  They  are  oppos'd  already. 

Agam.  What  Trojan  is  that  same  that  looks  so  heavy  ? 

Ultfss.  The  youngest  son  of  Priam,  a  true  knight ; 
Tot  yet  mature,  yet  matchless ;  firm  of  word, 
peaJrins  in  deeds,  and  deedless  in  his  tongue : 
.ot  soon  provok'd,  nor  being  provok'd  soon  calm'd : 
\i»  heart  and  hand  both  open,  and  both  free : 
or  wh&t  he  has,  he  gives,  what  thinks,  he  shows ; 
>t  gives  he  not  till  judgment  guide  his  bounty, 
Tor  dignifies  an  impure*  thought  with  breath, 
lanly  as  Hector,  but  more  dangerous ; 
'or  Uector,  in  his  blaze  of  wrath,  subscribes 
a  tender  abjects ;  but  he,  in  heat  of  action, 
I  more  vindicative  than  jealous  love. 
bey  call  him  Troilus ;  and  on  him  erect 
■econJ  hope,  as  fairly  built  as  Hector, 
bus  says  iEneas ;  one  that  knows  the  youth, 
Ten  to  his  inches,  and  with  private  soul 


Did  in  great  Ilion  thus  translate  him  to  me. 

[Alarum.    Hector  and  kikxfighL 

Agam.  They  are  in  action. 

Nest.  Now,  Ajax,  hold  thine  own. 

Tro.  Hector,  thou  sleep'st: 

Awake  thee ! 

A^am.  His  blows  are  well  dispos'd  :~^there,  Ajax ! 

Dio.  You  must  no  more.    *  [Trumpets  cease, 

JEne.  Princes,  enough,  so  please  you. 

Ajo'X'  I  am  not  warm  yet :  let  us  fight  again. 

Dio.  As  Hector  pleases. 

Hect,  Why  then,  will  I  no  more  — 

Thou  art,  great  lord,  my  father's  sister's  son, 
A  cousin-german  to  great  Priam's  seed ; 
The  obligation  of  our  blood  forbids 
A  gory  emulation  'twixt  us  twain. 
Were  thy  commixtion  Greek  and  Trojan  so. 
That  thou  conldst  say — ^'  This  hand  is  Grecian  all, 
And  this  is  Trojan ;  the  sinews  of  this  leg 
All  Greek,  and  this  all  Tro^  ;  my  mother's  blood 
Runs  on  the  dexter  cheek,  and  this  sinister 
Bounds  in  my  father's  :"  by  Jove  multipotent, 
Thou  shouldst  not  bear  from  me  a  Greekish  member 
Wherein  my  sword  had  not  impressure  made  * 
Of  our  rank  feud.     But  the  just  gods  gainsay, 
That  any  drop  thou  borrow'dst  from  thy  mother, 
My  sacred  aunt,  should  by  my  mortal  sword 
Be  drain'd.    Let  me  embrace  thee,  Ajax. — 
By  him  that  thunders,  thou  hast  lusty  arms. 
Hector  would  have  ihem  fall  upon  him  thus: 
Cousin,  all  honour  to  thee !  [T^^V  embrace.* 

Ajax.  I  thank  thee,  Hector : 

Thou  art  too  gentle,  and  too  free  a  man. 
I  came  to  kill  thee,  cousin,  and  bear  hence 
A  great  addition  earned  in  thy  death. 

Hect.  Not  Neoptolemus  so  mirable 
On  whose  bright  crest  Fame  with  her  loud'st  Oyez 
Cries,  "  This  is  he  !"  could  promise  to  himself 
A  thought  of  added  honour  torn  from  Hector. 

^ne.  There  is  expectance  here  from  both  the  sides, 
What  farther  you  will  do. 

Hect.  We  'U  answer  it ; 

The  issue  is  embracement. — Ajax.  farewell. 

Ajax.  If  I  might  in  entreaties  find  success, 
As  seld  I  have  the  chance,  I  would  desire 
My  famous  cousin  to  our  Grecian  tents. 

Dio.  'T  is  Agamemnon's  wish ;  and  great  Achilles 
Doth  long  to  se^  unarm'd  the  valiant  Hector. 

Hect.  iEneas,  call  my  brother  Troilus  to  me ; 
And  signify  this  loving  interview 
To  the  expeoters  of  our  Trojan  part : 
Desire  them  home. — Give  me  thy  hand,  my  cousin ; 
I  will  go  eat  with  thee,  and  see  your  knights. 

Ajax.  Great  Agamemnon  comes  to  meet  us  here. 

Hect.  The  worthiest  of  them  tell  me,  name  by  name ; 
But  for  Achilles,  mine  own  searching  eyes 
Shall  find  him  by  his  large  and  portly  size. 

Agam.  Worthy  of  arms  !  as  welcome  as  to  one 
That  would  be  rid  of  such  an  enemy. 
But  that 's  no  welcome :  understand  more  clear. 
What 's  past,  and  what 's  to  come,  is  strew'd  vrith  husks 
And  formless  ruin  of  oblivion  ; 
But  in  this  extant  moment,  faith  and  troth, 
Strain'd  purely  from  all  hollow  bias^rawing, 
Bids  thee,  with  most  divine  integrity, 
From  heart  of  very  heart,  great  Hector,  welcome. 

Hect.  I  thank  thee,  most  imperious  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  My  well-fam'd  lord  of  Troy,  no  less  to  you 

[roTRoiius. 
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3fen.  Let  me  oonfirm  my  princely  brother's  greeting : 
You  brace  of  warlike  brothers,  welcome  hither. 

Hect.  Whom  must  we  answer? 

^M,  The  noble  Menelaiu. 

Hect.  0 1  ^-ou,  my  lord  ?  by  Mars  his  gauntlet,  thanks. 
Mock  not,  that  I  affect  th'  untraded  oath : 
Your  quondam  wife  swears  still  by  Venus'  glove ; 
She 's  well,  but  bade  me  not  commend  her  to  you. 

Men.  Name  her  not  now,  sir ;  she 's  a  deadly  theme. 

Hut.  0!  pardon;  I  offend. 

Nest.  I  have,  thou  gallant  Trojan,  seen  thee  oft, 
Labouring  for  destiny,  make  cruel  way 
Through  ranks  of  Greekish  youth :  and  I  have  seen  thee. 
As  hot  as  Pereeus,  spur  thy  Phyrgian  steed, 
Despising  many*  forfeits  and  subduements, 
When  thou  hast  hung  thy  advanced  sword  i'  th'  air, 
No^  letting  it  decline  on  the  declin'd ; 
That  I  have  said  unto  my  standers-by, 
"  Lo  !  Jupiter  is  yonder,  dealing  life." 
And  I  have  seen  thee  pause,  and  take  thy  breath. 
When  that  a  ring  of  Greeks  have  hemm'd  thee  in. 
Like  an  Olympian  wrestling :  this  have  I  seen ; 
But  this  thy  countenance,  still  lock'd  in  steel, 
I  never  saw  till  now.     I  knew  thy  grandsire, 
And  once  fought  with  him :  he  was  a  soldier  good ; 
But,  by  great  Mars  the  captain  of  us  all, 
Never  like  thee.    Let  an  old  man  embrace  thee ; 
And,  worthy  warrior,  welcome  to  our  tents. 

jEne.  'T  is  the  old  Nestor. 

Hect.  Let  me  embrace  thee,  good  old  chronicle, 
That  hast  so  long  walk'd  hand  in  hand  with  time. 
Most  reverend  Ncptor,  I  am  glad  to  clasp  thee. 

Nest.  I  would  my  arms  could  match  thee  in  conten- 
tion, 
As  they  contend  with  thee  in  courtesy. 

Hect.  I  would  they  could. 

Nest.  Ha !  by  this  white  beard,  I  'd  fight  with  thee 
to-morrow. 
Well,  welcome,  welcome  !     I  have  seen  the  time. 

Ulys.^.  I  wonder  now  how  yonder  city  stands, 
When  we  have  here  her  base  and  pillar  by  us. 

Hect.  I  know  your  favour,  lord  Ulypses,  well. 
Ah,  sir !  there 's  many  a  Greek  and  Trojan  dead, 
Since  first  I  saw  yourself  and  Diomed 
In  I  lion,  on  your  Greekish  embassy. 

Ulyss.  Sir,  I  foretold  you  then  what  would  ensue : 
My  prophecy  is  but  half  his  journey  yet ; 
For  yonder  walls,  that  portly  front  your  town, 
Yond'  towers,  whose  wanton  tops  do  buss  the  clouds, 
Must  kiss  their  own  feet. 

Hect.  I  must  not  believe  you. 

There  they  stand  yet :  and  modestly  I  think. 
The  fall  of  every  Phr>'gian  stone  will  cost 
A  drop  of  Grecian  blood  :  the  fend  crowns  all; 
And  that  old  common  arbitrator,  Time, 
I      Will  one  day  end  it. 
I  Uiyss.  So  to  him  we  leave  it. 

Most  gentle,  and  most  valiant  Hector,  welcome. 
I      After  the  general,  I  beseech  you  next 

To  feast  with  me,  and  see  me  at  my  tent. 
I  Ackil.  I  shall  forestall  thee,  lord  Ulysses,  then. — 

Now,  Hector,  I  have  fed  mine  eyes  on  thee : 
r  have  with  exact  view  perus'd  thee,  Hector, 
I      And  quoted*  joint  by  joint. 

Hect.  Is  this  Achilles  ? 

Achil.  I  am  Achilles. 

Hect.  Stand  fair,  I  pray  thee  :  let  me  look  on  thee 


Achil.  Behold  thy  fill. 

Hect.  Nay,  I  have  done  already, 

AchiL  Thou  art  too  brief:  I  will  the  second  time, 
As  I  would  buy  thee,  view  thee  limb  by  limb. 

Hect.  0  !  like  a  book  of  sport  thou  'It  read  me  o  er 
But  there 's  more  in  me  than  thou  understand'st.  ' 
Why  dost  thou  so  oppress  me  with  thine  eye  ? 

AchiL  Tell  me,  you  heavens,  in  which  part  of  U 
body 
Shall  i  destroy  him,  whether  there,  there,  or  there  ? 
That  I  may  give  the  Iccal  wound  a  name, 
And  make  distinct  the  very  breach,  whereout 
Hector's  great  spirit  flew.     Answer  me,  heavens ! 

Hect.  It  would  discredit  the  bless'd  gods,  proud  oii 
To  answer  such  a  question.     Stand  again ; 
Think'st  thou  to  catch  my  life  so  pleasantly, 
As  to  predominate  in  nice  conjecture, 
Where  thou  wilt  hit  me  dead  ?  j 

Achil.  I  tell  thee,  yea     | 

Hect.  Wert  thou  an'  oracle  to  tell  me  po, 
I'd  not  believe  thee.    Henceforth  guard  thee  well, 
For  I'll  not  kill  thee  there,  nor  there,  nor  there ; 
But,  by  the  forge  that  stithied*  Mars  his  helm. 
I'll  kill  thee  every  where,  yea,  o'er  and  o*er. — 
You,  wisest  Grecians,  pardon  me  this  brag : 
His  insolence  draws  folly  from  my  lips  : 
But  I'll  endeavour  deeds  to  match  these  -words. 
Or  may  I  never — 

Ajax.  Do  not  chafe  thee,  oofusin : — 

And  you,  Achilles,  let  these  threats  alone. 
Till  accident,  or  purpose,  bring  you  to 't : 
You  may  have  every  day  enough  of  Hector, 
If  you  have  stomach.     The  general  state,  I  fear. 
Can  scarce  entreat  you  to  be  odd  with  him. 

Hect.  I  pray  you,  let  us  sec  you  in  the  field :        j 
We  have  had  pelting*  wars,  since  you  refus'd 
The  Grecians'  cause. 

Achil.  Dost  thou  entreat  me,  Hector  r 

To-morrow,  do  I  meet  thee,  fell  as  death ; 
To-night,  all  friends. 

Hect.  Thy  hand  upon  that  matcL 

Agam.  First,  all  you  peers  of  Greece,  go  to  mj  t«il 
There  in  the  full  convive  we*  afterwarda. 
As  Hector's  leisure  and  your  bounties  shail 
Concur  together,  severally  entreat  him. — 
Beat  loud  the  tabourines,  let  the  trumpets  blow. 
That  this  great  soldier  may  his  welcome  know. 

[Exevnt  all  but  Troilcs  and  Ultoi 

Tro.  My  lord  Ulysses,  tell  me,  I  beseech  you. 
In  what  place  of  the  field  doth  Caichas  keep  ? 

Ulyss.  At  Menelaus'  tent,  most  princely  Troilu*: 
There  Diomed  doth  feast  with  him  to-night; 
Who  neither  looks  upon  the  heaven,  nor  earth, 
But  gives  all  gaze  and  bent  of  amorous  view 
On  the  fair  Cressid. 

Tro.  Shall  I,  sweet  lord,  be  bound  to  yon  so  mud 
After  we  part  from  Agamemnon's  tent, 
To  bring  me  thither  ? 

Ulyss.  You  shall  command  roe,  sir. 

As  gentle  tell  me,  of  what  honour  was 
This  Cressida  in  Troy  ?    Had  she  no  lover  there 
That  wails  her  absence? 

Tro.  0,  sir !  to  such  as  boasting  show  their  scan 
A  mock  is  due.     Will  you  walk  on,  my  lord? 
She  was  belov'd,  she  lov'd :  she  is,  and  doth : 
But  still  sweet  love  is  food  for  fortune's  tooth.  [Etm 
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ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Grecian  Camp.    Before  Achilles' 
Tent. 
Enter  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 

Ackii.  I  'U  heat  his  blood  with  Greekish  wine  to-night, 
Which  with  my  scimitar  I  'U  cool  to-^iorrow. 
P&t-oclQs,  let  us  feast  him  to  the  height. 

Patf.  Here  oomcs  Thelites. 

EuUr  Thersites. 

AckiL  How  now,  thou  cur*  of  envy  ! 

riiou  crusty  bateh  of  nature,  what 's  the  news  ? 

Tfur.  Why,  thou  picture  of  what  thou  seemest,  and 
iiioi  oi  idiot-worshippers,  here 's  a  letter  for  tliee. 

A<kU.  From  whence,  fragment  ? 

ViT.  Why,  thou  full  dish  of  fool,  from  Troy. 

Fatr,  Who  keeps  the  tent  now? 

Tker.  The  surgeon's  box,  or  the  patient's  wound. 

P>itr.Vi  til  said,  adversity!  and  what  need  these  tricks? 

7Vr.  Prythee  be  silent,  boy ;  I  profit  not  by  thy 
t]< :  thoQ  art  thought  to  be  Achilles'  male  variet. 

Pitr.  Male  variet,  you  rogue  !  what 's  that. 

Ihr.  Why,  his  maaculine  whore.  Now  the  rotten 
k'SMs  of  the  south,  the  guts-gripins,  ruptures,  catarrhs, 
(>&(].<  o'  gravel  i'  the  back,  lethargies,  cold  palsies,  raw 
}e8.  dirt-rotten  livers,  wheesing  lungs,  bladders  full  of 
mpcsrhotne,  Msiaticas,  lime-kilns  i'  the  palm,  incurable 
on^-jcbe,  and  therivelled  fee-simple  of  the  tetter,  take 
ikI  rake  again  such  preposterous  discolourers* ! 

Pitr.  Why,  thou  damnable  box  of  envy,  thou,  what 
ie:(ncst  thou  to  curse  thus  ? 

Tkrr.  Do  I  cursie  thee  ? 

Patf.  Why  no,  you  ruinous  butt,  you  whoreson  in- 
ii^'iris^uishable  cur,  no. 

Tker.  No?  why  art  *thou  then  exasperate,  thou  idle 
nrnaterial  skein  of  sleave'  silk,  thou  green  sarcenet 
ip  t'nr  a  sore  eye,  thou  tassel  of  a  prodigal's  purse. 
m?  Ah  !  how  the  poor  world  is  pestered  with  such 
at  r-flics,  diminutives  of  nature ! 
Pftr.  Out,  gall ! 
Trt'T.  Finch  egg ! 

Afhil.  My  sweet  Patroclus,  I  am  thwarted  quite 
Dill  my  great  purpose  in  to-morrow's  battle. 
erp  is  a  letter  from  queen  Hecuba ; 
tokr^n  from  her  daughter,  my  fair  love ; 
»:ii  taxing  me.  and  'gaging  me  to  keep 
D  0  :th  that  I  have  sworn.    I  will  not  break  it : 
lU  Greeks,  fail  fame,  honour,  or  go,  or  stay, 
jr  major  vow  lies  here  ;  this  I  '11  obey. — 
mw.  come,  Thersites,  help  to  trim  my  tent; 
lis  night  in  banqueting  must  all  be  spent.— 
ray.  Patroclus.     [Exeunt  Achilles  and  Patroclus. 
Tker.  With  too   much  blood,  and  too  little  brain, 
^  two  may  run  mad :  but  if  with  too  much  brain, 
i  too  little  blood,  they  do,  I  '11  be  a  curer  of  madmen, 
re '8  Agamemnon, — an  honest  fellow  enough,  and 
i  that  loves  quails  ^  but  he  has  not  so  much  brain  as 
•wax:   and  the  goodly  transformation  of  Jupiter 
tre,  his  brother,  the  bull, — ^the  primitive  statue,  and 
ique  memorial  of  cuckolds,  a  thrifty  shoeing-hom 
ft  <*hain,  hanging   at   his  brother's    leg, — ^to  what 
in.  bnt  that  he  is,  should  wit  larded  with  malice,  and 
lice  forced  with  wit,  turn  him  to  ?    To  an  ass,  were 
bio« :  he  is  both  ass  and  ox :  to  an  ox  were  nothing ; 
ii  both  ox  and  ass.    To  be  a  dog,  a  mule,  a  oat,  a 
bew,  a  toad,  a  lizard,  an  owl,  a  puttook,  or  a  her- 
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ring  without  a  roe,  I  would  not  care ;  but  to  be  Mene- 
laus, — I  would  conspire  against  destiny.  Ask  me  not 
what  I  would  be,  if  I  were  not  Thersites,  for  I  care  not 
to  be  the  louse  of  a  lazar,  so  I  were  not  Menelaus.— « 
Hey-day  !  spirits  and  fires  ! 
Enter  Hector,  Troilus,  Ajax,  Agamemnon,  Ultssss, 

Nestor,  Menelaus,  and  Diomkdes,  with  lights. 

Agam,  We  go  wrong ;  wo  go  wrong. 

Ajax.  No,  yonder  't  is ; 

There,  where  we  see  the  lights. 

Hect.  I  trouble  you. 

Ajax.  No,  not  a  whit. 

iflyss.  Here  comes  himself  to  guide  you. 

Enter  Achilles. 

Achil.  Welcome,  brave  Hector,  welcome,  princes  all. 

Agam.  So  now,  fair  prince  of  Troy,  I  bid  good  night. 
Ajax  commands  the  guard  to  tend  on  you. 

Hect.  Thanks,  and  good  night,  U  the  Greeks'  general. 

Men.  Good  night,  my  lord. 

Hect.  Good  night,  sweet  lord  Menelaus. 

Ther.  Sweet  draught :  sweet,  quoth  'a !  sweet  sink, 
sweet  sewer. 

Achil.  Good  night,  and  welcome,  both  at  once  to  those 
That  go,  or  tarry. 

Agam.  Good  night.  [Exeunt  Agam.  atid  Men 

Achil.  Old  Nestor  tarries ;  and  you  too,  Diomed, 
Keep  Hector  company  an  hour  or  two. 

Dio.  I  cannot,  lord ;  I  have  important  business, 
The  tide  whereof  is  now. — Good  night,  great  Hector. 

Hect.  Give  me  your  hand, 

Ulyss.  Follow  his  torch,  he  goes 

To  Calchas'  tent :  I  '11  keep  you  company. 

[Aside  to  Troilus. 

Tro.  Sweet  sir,  you  honour  mo. 

Hect.  And  so  good  ni&ht. 

[Exit  DioMEU ;  Ultsses  and  Troilus  following. 

Achil.  Come,  come ;  enter  my  tent. 

[Exeunt  Achilles,  Hector,  Ajax,  and  Nestor. 

JTier.  That  same  Diomed  's  a  false-hearted  rogue,  a 
most  unjust  knave :  I  will  no  more  trust  him  when  he 
leers,  than  I  will  a  serpent  when  he  hisses.  He  will 
spend  his  mouth,  and  promise,  like  Brabler  the  hound ; 
but  when  he  performs,  astronomers  foretel  it :  it  is  pro- 
digious, there  will  come  some  change :  the  sun  borrows 
of  the  moon  when  Diomed  keeps  his  word.  I  will 
rather  leave  to  see  Hector,  than  not  to  dog  him :  they 
say,  he  keeps  a  Trojan  drab,  and  uses  the  traitor  Cal- 
chas' tent.  I  '11  after. — Nothing  but  lechery :  all  in- 
continent varlets.  .  [Exit. 

SCENE  n.— The  Same.    Before  Calchas'  Tent. 

Enter  Diomedes. 
Dio.  What  are  you  up  here,  ho  ?  speak. 
Cat.  [Within.]  Who  calls? 

Dio.  Diomed. — Calchas,  I  think. — Where  's  your 
daughter  ? 

CcU.  [  Within.]  She  comes  to  you. 
Enter  Troilus  cuid  Ulysses,  at  a  distance;  after  them 
Thersites. 
Ulyss.  Stand  where  the  torch  may  not  discover  us. 

Enter  Cressida. 
Tro.  Grcssid  oomes  forth  to  him. 
Dio.  How  now.  my  charge ! 

Cres.  Now,  my  sweet  guardian. — ^Hark !  a  word  with 
you.  [Whisper* 
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Tro.  Yea,  so  familiar ! 

IJlyss.  She  will  sing  any  man  at  first  sight. 

Thcr.  And  any  man  may  find  her  key/  if  he  can 
lake  her  eleftj*  she  's  noted. 

IHo.  Will  you  remeiciber  ? 

Crts.  Remember?  yes. 

Dio.    Nay,   Uit  do  then;  and  let  your  mind  be 
coupled  with  your  words. 

Tro.  What  should  she  remember? 

V  yss.  List. 

Cres.  Sweet  honey  Greek,  tempt  mo  no  more  to  folly. 

Ther.  Roguery? 

Dio.  Nay,  then, — 

Cres.  I  Ul  tell  you  what — 

Dio.  Pho !  pho !  come  tell,  a  pin  ]  you  are  forsworn. — 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  cannot.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? 

Ther.  A  juggling  trick, — to  be  secretly  open. 

Dio.  What  did  you  swear  you  would  bestow  on  me  ? 

Cres.  I  pr'ythee,  do  not  hold  me  to  mine  oath; 
Bid  me  do  any  thing  but  that,  sweet  Greek. 

Dio.  Good  night. 

Tro,  Hold,  patience ! 

Vlyss,  How  now,  .Trojan  ? 

Cres.  Diomed ! — 

Dio.  No,  no :  good  night:  I  Ul  be  your  fool  no  more. 

Tro.  Thy  better  must. 

Cres,  Hark !  one  word  in  your  ear. 

Tro.  0,  plague  and  madness  ! 

Vlyss.  You  are  mov'd,  prince :  let  us  depart,  I  pray 
you, 
Lost  your  displeasure  should  enlarge  itself 
To  w.'-athful  terms.     This  place  is  dangerous ; 
The  time  right  deadly :  I  beseech  you,  go. 

Tro.  Behold,  I  pray  you ! 

Vlyss.  Nay,  my  good  lord,  go  off: 

You  flow  to  great  distraction ;  come,  my  lord. 

Tro.  I  pr'ythee,  stay. 

Vlyss.  You  have  not  patience;  come. 

Tro.  I  pray  you,  stay.  By  hell,  and  all  hell's  torments, 
I  will  not  speak  a  word. 

Din.  And  so,  good  night. 

Cres.  Nay,  but  you  part  in  anger. 

Tro.  Doth  that  grieve  thee  ? 

D,  withered  truth ! 

Vlyss,  Why,  how  now,  lord ! 

Tro.  By  Jove, 

I  will  be  patient. 

Cres.  Guardian  ! — ^why,  Greek ! 

Dio.  Pho,  pho !  adieu ;  you  palter. 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  do  not :  come  hither  once  again. 

Vlyss.  You  shake,  my  lord,  at  something :  will  you  go  ? 
Yc.'i  will  break  out. 

Tro.  She  strokes  his  cheek ! 

Vlyss.  Come,  come. 

Tro.  Nay,  stay :  by  Jove,  I  will  not  speak  a  word. 
There  is  between  my  will  and  all  offences 
A  guard  of  patience. — Stay  a  little  while.- 

Ther.  How  the  devil  luxury,  with  his  fat  rump  and 
potatoe  finger,  tickles  these  together !    Fry,  lechery,  fry ! 

Dio.  But  will  you  then  ? 

Cres.  In  faith,  I  will,  lord  :'  never  trust  me  else. 

Dio.  Give  me  some  token  for  the  surety  of  it. 

Cres,  I  ^11  fetch  you  one.  [Exit. 

Vlyss.  You  have  sworn  patience. 

Tro.  Fear  me  not,  sweet  lord ; 

1  will  not  be  myself,  nor  have  cognition 
Of  what  I  feel :  I  am  all  patience. 
Re-enter  Crrssida. 

Ther.  Now  the  pledge !  now,  now,  now ! 


Cres.  Here,  Diomed,  keep  this  sleeve.     {Gtdngil^ 

Tro.  0  beauty !  where  is  thy  faith  ? 

Vlyss.  My  lord,« 

Tro.  I  will  be  patient :  outwardly  I  will. 

Cres.  You  look  upon  that  sleeve :  behold  it  urell.- 
He  lovM  me — 0  false  wench !— Give  H  me  again. 

Dio.  Whose  was  n? 

Cres.  It  is  no  matter,  now  I  have  H  aguA 

I  will  not  meet  with  you  to-morrow  niglit. 
I  pr'ythee,  Diomed,  visit  me  no  mors. 

Ther.  Now  she  sharpens. — Well  said,  whetstone. 

Dio.  I  shall  have  it. 

Cres,  What,  this? 

Dio.  Ay,  that. 

Cres.  O,  all  you  gods  !— O  pretty,  pretty  pledge ! 
Thy  master  now  lies  thinking  in  his  bed 
Of  thee,  and  me ;  and  sighs,  and  takes  my  glove, 
And  gives  memorial  dainty  kif'ses  to  it. 
As  I  kiss  thee. — Nay,  do  not  snatch  it  ifrom  rac; 
He  that  takes  that  doth  take  my  heart  withal. 

Dio.  J  had  your  heart  before ;  this  follows  it. 

Tro.  I  did  swear  patience. 

Cres.    You  shall  not  have  it,  Diomed;  'faith  yw 
shall  not: 
I  '11  give  you  something  else.  [Theystrm} 

Dio.  I  will  have  this.    Whose  was  it? 

Cres,  'T  is  no  inatt«r 

Dio.  Come,  tell  me  whose  it  was.  , 

Cres.  'T  waa  one's  that  lov'dme  better  than  yon  will 
But,  now  you  have  it,  take  it. 

Dio.  Whose  wa«;  it? 

Cres.  By  all  Diana's  waiting-women  yond'. 
And  by  herself,  I  will  not  tell  you  whose. 

Dio.  To-morrow  will  1  wear  it  on  my  helm. 
And  grieve  his  spirit  that  dares  not  challenge  it. 

Tro.  Wert  thou  the  devil,  and  wor'at  it  on  thylwi 
It  should  be  challeng'd. 

Cres.  Well,  well,  't  is  done,  't  ia  past ;— and  yel « i 
not: 
I  will  not  keep  my  word. 

Dio,  Why  then,  farewell. 

Thou  never  shalt  mock  Diomed  again. 

Cres,  You  shall  not  go. — One  cannot  speak  a  wofd 
But  it  straight  starts  you. 

Dio.  1  do  not  like  this  foolir4 

Ther.  Nor  I,  by  Pluto  :  but  that  that  likes  not  y.  i 
pleases  me  best. 

Dio.  What !  shall  1  come?  the  hour? 

Cres.  Ay,  oome : — 0  Jote 

Do  come : — ^I  shall  be  plagu'd. 

Dio.  Farewell  till  th«i 

Cres.  Good  night :  I  pr'ythee,  oome. —      [£u^  Ds 
Troilus,  farewell !  one  eye  yet  looks  on  thee, 
But  with  my  heart  the  other  eye  doth  see. 
Ah,  poor  our  sex !  this  fault  in  us  I  find, 
The  error  of  our  eye  directs  our  mind. 
What  error  leads  must  err :  0 !  then  conclude, 
Minds,  sway'd  by  eyes,  are  full  of  turpitude. 

[Exit  CarsfU 

Ther.  A  proof  of  strength,  shetould  net  publish  m 
Unless  she  said,  "  my  mind  is  now  tam'd  whore.'' 

Vlyss.  All 's  done,  my  lord. 

Tro.  It  is. 

Vlyss.  Why  stay  we  the 

Tro.  To  make  a  recordation  to  my  soul 
Of  every  syllable  that  here  was  spoke. 
But  if  I  tell  how  these  two  did  co-act. 
Shall  I  not  lie  in  publishing  a  truth? 
Sith  yet  there  is  a  credence  in  my  hoArt, 
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Hector,  by  this,  is  arming  him  in  Troy: 
Ajax,  your  guard,  stays  to  conduct  you  home. 

Tro,  Have  with  you,  prince. — My  courteous  lord, 
adieu. — 
Farewell,  revolted  fair ! — and,  Diomed, 
Stand  fast,  and  wear  a  oaatle  on  thy  head  ! 

Vlyss.  I  '11  bring  you  to  the  gates. 

Tro.  Accept  distracted  thanks. 

[Exeunt  Troilus,  ^keas,  and  Ulysses. 

Ther.  [Comtng  forward.]  Would,  I  could  meet  that 
rogue  Diomed.  I  would  croak  like  a  raven ;  I  would 
bode.  I  would  bode.  Patroclus  will  give  me  any  thing 
for  the  intelligence  of  this  whore :  tlie  parrot  will  not 
do  more  for  an  almond,  than  he  for  a  commodious  drab. 
Lecher>-,  lechery ;  still,  wars  and  le«hery :  nothing  else 
holds  fashion.     A  burning  devil  take  them  !         [Exit. 

SCENE  III.— Troy.     Before  Priam's  Palace. 
Enter  Hector  and  Andromache. 

And.  When  was  my  lord  so  mu  jh  ungently  tempered, 
To  stop  his  ears  against  admonishment  ? 
Unarm,  unarm,  and  do  not  fight  to-day. 

Hect.  You  train  me  to  offend  you ;  get  you  in' : 
By  all*  the  everlasting  srods,  1  '11  go. 

And.  My  dreams  will,  sure,  prove  ominous  to-day 

Hect.  No  more,  1  Fay. 

Enter  Cassakdra. 

Cas.  Where  is  my  brother  Hector? 

And.  Here,  sister ;  arm'd,  and  bloody  in  intent. 
Consort  with  me  in  loud  and  dear  petition : 
Pursue  we  him  on  knees ;  for  I  have  dream'd 
Of  bloody  turbulence,  luid  this  whole  night 
Hath  nothing  been  but  shapes  and  forms  of  slaughter. 

Cos.  0!  'tis  true.    ' 

Hect.  Ho !.  bid  my  trumpet  sound. 

Cas.  No  notes  of  sally,  for  the  heavens,  sweet  brother. 

Hect.  Begone.  I  say :  the  gods  have  heard  me  swear 

Cas.  The  goas  are  deaf  to  hot  and  peevish*  vows : 
They  are  polluted  offerings,  more  abhorr'd 
Than  spotted  livers  in  the  sacrifice. 

And.  0 !  be  persuaded :  do  not  count  it  holy 
To  hurt  by  being  just:  it  is  as  lawful 
For  us  to  give  much  count  to  violent  thefts/ 
And  rob  in  the  behalf  of  charity. 

Cas.  It  is  the  purpose  that  makes  strong  the  tow  ; 
But  vows  to  every  purpose  must  not  hold. 
Unarm,  sweet  Hector. 

Hect.  Hold  you  still,  1  say; 

Mine  honour  keeps  the  weather  of  my  fate : 
Life  every  man  holds  dear;  but  the  dear  man 
Holds  honour  far  more  precious-dear  than  life.^ 

Enter  Troilus. 
How  now,  young  man  !  mean'st  thou  to  fight  to-day  ? 

And.  Cassandra,  call  my  father  to  persuade. 

[Exit  Cassandra 

Hect.  No,  'faith,  young  Troilus;  doff  thy  harness, 
youth ; 
I  am  to-day  i'  the  vein  of  chivalry. 
Let  grow  thy  sinews  till  their  knots  be  strong, 
And  tempt  not  yet  the  brushes  of  the  war. 
Unarm  thee,  go :  and  doubt  thou  not,  brave  boy, 
I  '11  stand  to-day  for  thee,  and  me.  and  Tn  y. 

Tro.  Brother,  you  have  a  vice  of  mercy  in  you,  % 
Which  better  fits  a  lion  than  a  man. 

Hect.  What  vice  is  that,  good  Troilus?  chide  me  for  it. 

Tro.  When  many  times  the  captive  Grecians  fall, 
Even  in  the  fan  and  wind  of  your  fair  sword, 
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in  Qiperanos  so  obstinately  strong, 
lut  doth  invert  th'  attest  of  eyes  and  ears ; 
is  if  those  organs  had  deoeptious  functions, 
lita'ed  ouJy  to  ealunmiate. 
ri»  Creflid  here  ? 

JTiyss.  I  cannot  conjure,  Trojan. 

Tr>h  She  was  not,  sure. 

n^.  Most  sure,  she  was. 

Tro.  Why,  my  negation  hath  no  taste  of  madness. 
VJ^.  Nor  mine,  my  lord  :  Cressid  was  here  but  now. 
Tfo.  Let  it  not  tie  believ'd  for  womanhood  ! 
hiRk  ve  had  mothers :  do  not  give  advantage 
9  Ftabbom  critics — apt,  without  a  theme, 
or  dtrpnvation, — to  square  the  general  sex 
f  Crefisid's  rule :  rather  think  this  not  Cressid. 
11^.  What  hath   she  done,  prince,  that  can  soil 

our  mothers  ? 
Tm.  Nothing  at  all,  unless  that  this  were  she. 
Ther.  Will  he  swagger  himself  out  on 's  own  eyes  ? 
Tro.  This  she?  no;  this  is  Diomed's  Gressida. 
be&Qty  have  a  soul,  this  is  not  she : 
foil  Is  2uide  vows,  if  vows  be  sanctimony, 
f&netimony  be  the  gods'  delight, 
there  be  rule  in  unity  itself, 
lis  is  Dot  she.    0  madness  of  discourse, 
\ax  c&QJse  sets  up  with  and  against  itself!^ 
.fold  authority !  where  reason  can  revolt 
ithout  perdition,  and  loss  assume  all  reason 
ithoat  revolt :  this  is,  and  is  not,  Cressid. 
IthJQ  my  soul  there  doth  conduce  a  fight 
'hh  strange  nature,  that  a  thing  inseparate 
ridts  more  wider  than-  the  sky  and  earth  ; 
id  yet  the  spacious  breadth  of  this  division 
Imitj  no  orifice  for  a  point,  as  subtle 
Arachne's  broken  woof,  to  enter. 
itance?  0  instance  !  strong  as  Pluto's  gates, 
&sid  is  mine,  tied  with  the  bonds  of  heaven : 
Itance?  0  instance  !  strong  as  heaven  itself; 
le  bonds  of  heaven  are  slippM,  dissolved,  and  loosed ; 
d  vith  another  knot,  five-finger- tied, 
e  fraetione  of  her  taith,  orts  of  her  love, 
t  fra^nents,  scraps,  the  bits,  and  greasy  reliques 
h^r  o'er-eaten  faith,  are  given'  to  Diomed. 
Ulif^.  May  worthy-  Troilus  be  half  attached 
th  tliat  which  here  his  passion  doth  express  ? 
Tro.  Ay,  Greek :  and  that  shall  be  divulged  well 
eharacters  as  red  as  Mars  his  heart 
am'd  with  Venus :  never  did  young  man  fancy 
th  90  eternal  and  so  fixM  a  soul. 
rk,  Greek : — as  much  as  I  do  Cressid  love, 
iLQch  by  weight  hate  I  her  Diomed. 
It  fleeve  is  mine,  that  he  '11  bear  on  his  helm : 
re  it  a  casque  composed  by  Vulcan^s  skill, 
6word  should  bite  it.     Not  the  dreadful  spout, 
ich  shipmen  do  the  hurricane  call, 
tstrinifd  m  mass  by  the  almighty  sun. 
11  dizzy  with  more  clamour  Neptune's  ear 
m  descent,  than  shall  my  prompted  sword 
lin^on  Diomed. 

\er.  He  Ml  tickle  it  for  his  concupy. 
"ro.  0  Crcj^sid  !  O  false  Cressid  *  false,  false,  false  ! 
all  untruths  stand  by  thy  stained  name, 
I  they  'U  seem  glorious. 

VjtTi.  0!  contain  yourself ; 

r  passion  draws  ears  hither. 

Enter  JEskas. 
En;.  I  have  been  seeking  you  this  hour,  my  lord. 
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Yon  bid  them  rise,  and  live. 

Hect.  0 !  't  is  fair  play. 

Tro,  Fool's  play,  by  heaven,  Heetor. 

Hect,  How  now !  how  now ! 

Tro.  For  the  love  of  all  the  gods, 

Let  's  leave  the  hermit  pity  with  our  mothers, 
And  when  we  have  our  armours  buckled  on. 
The  venom'd  vengeance  ride  upon  our  swords ; 
Spur  them  to  ruthful  work,  rein  them  from  ruth. 

Hect.  Fie,  savage,  fie ! 

Tro.  Hector,  then  't  is  wars. 

Hect.  Troilus,  I  would  not  have  you  fight  to-day. 

Tro.  Who  should  withhold  me  ? 
Not  fate,  obedience,  nor  the  hand  of  Mars 
Beckoning  with  fiery  truncheon  my  retire ; 
Not  Priamus  and  Hecuba  on  knees, 
Their  eyes  o'ergalled  with  recourse  of  tears ; 
Nor  you,  my  brother,  with  y  >ur  true  sword  drawn, 
Oppos'd  to  hinder  me,  should  stop  my  way. 
But  by  my  ruin. 

Re-enter  Cassandra  ioith  Priam. 

Cos.  Lay  hold  upon  him,  Priam,  hold  him  fast : 
He  is  thy  crutch ;  now,  if  thou  lose  thy  stay, 
Thou  on  him  leaning,  and  all  Troy  on  thee, 
Fall  all  together. 

Pri.  Come,  Hector,  come :  go  back. 

Thy  ^ife  hath  dream'd,  thy  mother  hath  had  visions, 
Cassandra  doth  foresee ;  and  I  myself 
Am  like  a  prophet  suddenly  enrapt. 
To  tell  thee  that  this  day  is  ominous : 
Therefore,  come  back. 

Hect.  ^neas  isa-field; 

And  I  do  stand  engag'd  to  many  Greeks, 
Even  in  the  faith  of  valour,  to*  appear 
This  morning  to  them. 

Pri.  Ay,  but  thou  shalt  not  go. 

Hect.  I  must  not  break  my  faith. 
You  know  me  dutiful :  therefore,  dear  sir. 
Let  me  not  shame  respect,  but  give  me  leave 
To  take  that  course  by  your  consent  and  voice. 
Which  you  do  here  forbid  me,  royal  Priam. 

Cos.  0  Priam !  yield  not  to  him. 

And.  Do  not,  dear  father. 

Hect.  Andromache,  I  am  offended  with  you  : 
Upon  the  love  you  bear  me,  get  you  in. 

[Exit  Andromache. 

Tro.  This  foolish,  dreaming,  superstitious  girl 
Makes  all  these  bodements. 

Ccu.  0  farewell,  dear  Hector ! 

Look,  how  thou  diest !  look,  how  thine  eye  turns  pale  ! 
Look,  how  thy  wounds  do  bleed  at  many  vents ! 
Hark,  how  Troy  roara  !  how  Hecuba  cries  out ! 
How  poor  Andromache  shrills  her  dolour  forth  ! 
Behold,  distraction,  frenzy,  and  amazement. 
Like  witless  antics,  one  another  meet, 
And  all  cry — Hector !  Hector 's  dead  !  0  Hector ! 

Tro.  Away ! — Away  ! — 

Cas.  Farewell. — Yet,  soft ! — Hector,  I  take  my  leave : 
Thou  dost  thyself  and  all  our  Troy  deceive.         [Exit. 

Hect.  You  are  amaz'd,  my  liege,  at  her  exclaim. 
Go  in,  and  cheer  the  town :  we  '11  forth,  and  fight ; 
Do  deeds  worth  praise,  and  tell  you  them  at  night. 

Pri.  Farewell :  the  gods  with  safety  stand  about  thee ! 
[Exeunt  severally  Priam  and  Hector.     Alarums. 

Tro.  They  are  at  it ;  hark ! — Proud  Diomed,  believe, 


I  come  to  lose  mine  arm,  or  win  my  sleeve.     [Goti 
Enter  Pahdarus. 

Pan.  Do  you  hear,  my  lord  ?  do  you  hear? 

Tro.  What  now  ^ 

Pan.  Here 's  a  letter  oome  from  yond'  poor  girl. 

[Gtrtngi 

Tro.  Let  me  read. 

Pan.  A  whoreson  phthisick,  a  whoreson  ratal 
phthisick  so  troubles  me,  and  the  foqiish  fortune  of  ili 
girl ;  and  what  one  thing,  what  another,  that  I  »hi 
leave  you  one  o'  these  days :  and  I  have  a  rheon  : 
mine  eyes  too ;  and  such^  an  ache  in  my  boDr«,  th 
unless  a  man  were  cursed,  I  cannot  tell  what  to  iki 
on 't. — What  says  she  there  ? 

Tro.  Words,  words,  mere  wards,  no  matter  from  d 
heart;  [Tearing  tk  ItOt 

Th'  efl^eot  doth  operate  another  way. — 
Go,  wind  to  wind,  there  turn  and  diange  together- 
My  love  with  words  and  air  still  she  feeda^ 
But  edifies  another  with  her  deeds*.    [Exeunt  strn^ 

SCENE  IV.— Between  Troy  and  the  Grecian  Ciq 
Alarums:  Excursions.     Enter  Thuksuk. 

Ther.  Now  they  are  clapper-clawing  one  anotha 
I  '11  go  look  on.  That  dissembling  abominable  vark 
Diomed,  has  got  that  same  scurvy  doting  foolish  vag: 
knave's  sleev«,  of  Troy  there,  in  his  hebn:  I  vod 
fain  see  them  meet ;  that  same  young  Trojan  a>.«,  th 
loves  the  whore  there,  might  send  Ihki  Gretb 
whoremasterly  villain,  with  the  sleeve,  back  to  \Ui 
sembling  luxurious  drab  of  a  sleeveless  errand.  0  t! 
other  side,  the  policy  of  those  crafty  swearing  rvd 
— ^that  stale  old  mouse-eaten  dry  cheese.  NeUor.  t 
that  same  dog-fox,  Ulysses,— is  not  proved  vonk 
blackberry  : — they  set  me  up  in  policy  that  uxt^ 
cur,  Ajax,  against  that  dog  of  aa  bad  a  kind,  Arl-i  :^ 
and  now  is  the  cur  Ajax  prouder  than  the  cur  Acli<le 
and  will  not  arm  to-day:  whereupon  the  G^jj 
begin  to  proclaim  barbariFm,  and  policy  grovi^  ibici 
ill  opinion.     Soft  I  here  oome  sleeve,  and  ^\te\f.t^ 

[Standi  ixd 
Enter  Diomedes,  Troilus /oWotriwg. 

Tro.  Fly  not ;  for  shouldst  thou  take  the  riTcr  &t 
I  would  swim  after. 

Dio.  Thou  dost  miscall  retire : 

I  do  not  fly,  but  advantageous  care 
Withdrew  me  from  the  odds  of  multitude. 
Have  at  thee ! 

Ther.    Hold    thy  whore.  Grecian  !— now  fw  i 
whore,  Trojan ! — now  the  sleeve !  now  the  sleevel's 
[Exeunt  Troilus  and  Diomedes,  jicA^ 
Enter  Hector. 

Hect.  What  art  thou.  Greek  ?  art  thou  for  HecU 
match  ? 
Art  thou  of  blood,  and  honour? 

[Dragging  Tnn.fcfrw 

Ther.  No,  no ; — I  am  a  rascal ;  a  scurry  nu 
knave,  a  very  filthy  rogue. 

Hect.  I  do  believe  thee : — ^live.  1^ 

Ther.  God-a-mercy,  that  thou  wilt  believe  ni« .  1 
a  plague  break  thy  neck,  for  frighting  me !  ^Vhi 
become  of  the  wenching  rogues  ?  I  think,  they  Ji 
swallowed  one  another:  I  would  laugh  at  that roim 
yet,  in  a  sort,  lechery  eats  itself.     I  '11  seek  them. 


1  Not  in  i.  e.     a  The  fbUo  adds : 


Aa  tb«7  oeeur  af^ais  near  the  cIom  of  the  play, 
f.  e.     •  Not  in  f.  e 


Pan.  Why,  bnt  hear  you  ! 
Tro.  H«nce.  brother  lackey !  ignomy  and  thame, 
Pumue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  -vrith  thy  name. 
,  they  are  omittea  in  this  plaoe,  by  mo«t  mod.  ede.     >  tk* 


othflr.    •K«tl«te.    •*« 
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SCENE  v.— The  Same. 
ErUer  Diomedks  and  a  Servant. 

Dio.  Go,  go.  my  senrant,  take  thou  Troilus'  hone ; 
Present  the  fair  steed  to  my  lady  Cressid. 
Fellow,  oommend  my  service  to  her  beauty : 
Tell  her,  I  have  ehastU'd  the  amorous  Trojan, 
And  am  her  knight  by  proof. 

Serv,  I  go,  my  lord.     [Exit  Servant. 

Enter  Agamemnon. 

Agam.  Renew,  renew !     The  fierce  Polydamus 
Hath  beat  down  Menon :  bastard  Margarelon 
Hath  Doreus  prisoner, 

And  stands  coloFSUs-wise,  waving  his  beam, 
Tpon  the  pashed  corses  o(  the  kings 
Epistrophus  and  Cedius :  Polixenes  is  slain ; 
Amphimaohus,  and  Thoas,  deadly  hurt ; 
Patroclus  ta'en,  or  slain ;  and  Palamedes 
Sore  hurt  and  bruis'd :  the  dreadful  Sagittary 
Appals  our  numbers.     Haste  we,  Diomed, 
To  reinforcement,  or  we  perish  all. 
Enter  Nestor. 

Nest.  Go,  bear  Patroclus'  body  to  Achilles, 
And  bid  the  snail-pac'd  Ajax  arm  for  shame.— 
There  is  a  thousand  Hectors  in  the  field : 
Now,  here  he  fights  on  Galathe  his  horse, 
And  there  lacks  work ;  anon,  he 's  there  afoot, 
And  there  they  fly,  or  die,  like  scaled  sculls^ 
Before  the  belching  whale  :  then,  is  he  yonder, 
And  there  the  strawy**Greeks.  ripe  for  his  edge, 
Fall  down  before  him,  like  the  mower's  swath. 
Here,  there,  and  every  where,  he  leaves,  and  takes ; 
Dexterity  so  obeying  appetite, 
That  what  he  .will^  he  does ;  and  does  so  much, 
That  proof  is  call'd  impossibility. 
Enter  Ulysses. 

Ulyss.  0,  courage,  courage,  princes  !  great  Achilles 
Is  arming,  weeping,  cursing,  vowing  vengeance. 
Patroclus'  wounds  have  rous'd  his  drowsy  blood, 
Together  with  his  mangled  Myrmidons, 
That  noseless,  handless,  hack'd  and  chipp'd,  come  to 

him,  . 
Crying  on  Hector.    Ajax  hath  lost  a  friend. 
And  foams  at  mouth,  and  he  is  arm'd,  and  at  it, 
Roaring  for  Troilus :  who  hath  done  to-day 
Mad  and  fantastic  execution, 
Engaging  and  redeeming  of  himself. 
With  such  a  oarele.«s  force,  and  forceless  care. 
As  if  that  luck,  in  very  spite  of  cunning. 
Bade  him  win  all. 

Enter  Ajax. 

i^ax.  Troilus  !  thou  coward  Troilus  !  [Exit, 

Dio,  Ay,  there,  there. 

Nest.  So,  so,  we  draw  together. 

Enter  Achilles 
Aekil.  Where  is  this  Hector? 

Come,  come,  thou  boy-queller,  show  thy  face; 
Know  what  it  is  to  meet  Achilles  ansry. 
Ilecior  !  where 's  Hector?    I  will  none  but  Hector. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Ajax. 
Ajax.  Iroilus !  thou  coward  Troilus,  show  thy  head ! 

Enter  Diomedes. 
Dio.  Troilua,  I  say !  where 's  Troilus  ? 
Ajax.  What  wouldst  thou  ? 

Dio.  I  would  correct  him. 

Ajax.  Were  I  the  general,  thou  shouldst  have  my 
oflSce, 


Ere  that  oorreotion. — Troilus,  I  say  !  what,  Troilus ! 
Enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  0,  traitor  Diomed  ! — turn  thy  false  faee,  thou 
traitor. 
And  pay  the  life  thou  ow'st  me  for  my  horse. 
Dio.  Ha  !  art  thou  there  ? 
Ajax.  1  '11  fight  with  him  alone  :  stand,  Diomed 
Dio.  He  is  my  prize :  I  will  not  look  upon'. 
Tro.  Come  both,  you  cogging*  Greeks ;  have  at  yo 
both.  [Exeunt  Jighting, 

Enter  Hector. 
Hect.  Yea,  Troilus.    0  !  well  fought,  my  youngest 
brother. 

Enter  Achilles. 
Achil  Now  do  I  see  thee.    Ha! — ^Have  at  thee, 

Hector. 
Hect.  Pause,  if  thou  wilt. 
Achil.  I  do  disdain  thy  courtesy,  proud  Trojan. 
Be  happy  that  my  arms  are  out  of  use : 
My  rest  and  negligence  befriend  thee  now, 
£ut  thou  anon  shalt  hear  of  me  again ; 
Till  when,  go  seek  thy  fortune.  [Exit. 

Hect.  Fare  thee  well. 

I  would  have  been  much  more  a  fresher  man, 
Had  I  expected  thee, — How  now,  my  brother ! 
Re-enter  Troilus.  , 

Tro.  Ajax  hath  ta'en  ^neas :  shall  it  be  ? 
No,  by  the  flame  of  yonder  glorious  heaven. 
He  shall  not  carry  him :  I  '11  be  taken  too, 
Or  bring  him  ofi". — Fate,  hear  me  what  I  say ! 
I  reck  not  though  I*  end  my  life  to-day.  [Exit. 

Enter  one  in  goodly  Armour. 
Hect.  Stand,  stand,  thou  Greek :  thou  art  a  goodly 
mark. — 
No  !  wilt  thou  not  ? — ^I  like  thy  armour  well ; 
I  '11  frush*  it,  and  unlock  the  rivets  all. 
But  I  '11  be  master  of  it. — ^Wilt  thou  not,  beast,  abide  r 
Why  then,  fly  on,  I  '11  hunt  thee  for  thy  hide.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.— The  Same. 
Enter  Achilles,  with  Myrmidons, 
Achil.  Come  here  about  me,  you  my  Myrmidons ; 
Mark  what  I  say. — Attend  me  where  I  wheel : 
Strike  not  a  stroke,  but  keep  yourselves  in  breath ; 
And  when  I  have  the  bloody  Hector  found, 
Empale  him  with  your  weapons  round  about ; 
In  fellest  manner  execute  your  aims^. 
Follow  me,  sirs,  and  my  proceedings  eye- 
It  is  decreed — Hector  the  great  must  die.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  Vm.— The  S^me. 
Eiiter  Menelaus  and  Pahis,  Jighting :  then,  Thersitxs. 

Ther.  The  cuckold  and  the  cuckold-maker  are  at  it. 
Now,  bull !  now,  dog !  'Loo,  Paris,  'loo !  now,  my 
double-henned  sparrow  !  'loo,  Paris,  'loo !  The  buU 
has  the  game : — 'ware  horns,  ho  ! 

[Exeunt  Paris  and  Menelaus. 
Enter  Margarelon. 

Mar.  Turn,  slave,  and  fight. 

Iher.  What  art  thou  ? 

Mar.  A  bastard  son  of  Priam's. 

Ther.  I  am  a  bastard  too.  I  love  bastards ;  I  am  a 
bastard  begot,  bastard  instructed,  bastard  in  mind,  bas- 
tard in  valour,  in  every  thing  illegitimate.  One  bear 
will  not  bite  another,  and  wherefore  should  one  baiu 
tard  ?  Take  heed,  the  quarrel 's  most  ominous  to  us : 
if  the  son  of  a  whore  fight  for  a  whore,  he  tempta 
judsment.     Farewell,  bastard. 

Mar.  The  devil  take  thee,  coward !  [Exeuni, 


Skcml  9f.fiah      *  ■tnxinff  :  in  folio.     *  Be  a  look«r  oa.     «  Cktating.     *  Uioa :  ia  (olio.     •  Brtak  u  fUcM.       tna :  ia  IbitA 
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Frown  on,  you  heavens,  effect  your  rage  with  speed ! 
Sit,  gods,  upon  your  thrones,  and  smile  at  Troy  * 
I  say,  at  onoe  let  your  brief  plagues  be  mercy, 
And  linger  not  our  sure  destructions  on  ! 

JEne.  My  lord,  you  do  discomfort  all  the  host. 

Tro.  You  understand  me  not,  that  tell  me  «>> 
I  do  not  speak  of  flight,  of  fear,  of  death ; 
But  dare  all  imminence,  that  gods  and  men 
Address  their  dangers  in.    Hector  is  gone ! 
Who  shall  tell  Priam  so,  or  Hecuba  ?  i 

Let  him,  that  will  a  screech-owl  aye  be  cali'd. 
Go  in  to  Troy,  and  say  there — Hector 's  dead : 
There  is  a  word  will  Priam  turn  to  stone, 
Make  wells  and  Niobes  of  the  maids  and  wives, 
Cold*  statues  of  the  youth ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Scare  Troy  out  of  itself.    But,  march,  away :  , 

Hector  is  dead ;  there  is  no  more  to  say. 
Stay  yet. — You  vile  abominable  tents. 
Thus  proudly  pight^  upon  our  Phrygian  plains, 
Let  Titan  rise  as  early  as  he  dare, 
I  '11  through  and  through  you  ! — And,  thou  great-<iz*4 

coward. 
No  space  of  earth  shall  sunder  our  two  hates : 
[  '11  haunt  thee  like  a  wicked  oonFcience  still, 
That  mouldeth  goblins  swift  as  frenzy's  thougfata.— 
Strike  a  free  march  to  Troy  ! — with  comfort  go : 
Hope  of  revenge  shall  hide  our  inward  woe. 

^Exeunt  JEhkas  and  Trojan  forca 

As  Troilus  is  gotng-  out,  enters  from  the  other  suU^ 
Pandarus. 

Pan.  But  hear  you.  hear  you  ! 

Tro.  Hence,  brothel -lackey*  !  ignomy  and  ahamc 
Pursue  thy  life,  and  live  aye  witli  thy  name ! 

[Exit  TROiin 

Pan.  A  goodly  medicine  for  mine  aching  bonet  !— 
[Left  alont^  lei  him  say  this  hy  ttay  of  Epilogue. *]  0 
world!  world!  world!  thus  is  the  poor  agent  despifvid 
O,  traitors  and  bawds,  how  earnestly  are  yon  set  t 
work,  and  how  ill  requited  !  why  should  our  endeaTncr 
be  so  loved^*,  and  the  performance  so  loathed  ?  nrLu 
verse  for  it?  what  instance  for  it? — ^Let  me  aee. — 

"  Full  merrily  the  humble-bee  doth  sinsr, 
Till  he  hath  lost  his  honey,  and  his  sting ; 
And  being  onoe  subdued  in  armed  tail. 
Sweet  honey  ai/ 1  sweet  notes  together  fail.-*— 
Good  traders  in  the  flesh,  set  this  in  your  painted  dothi." 

As  many  as  be  here  of  Pandoras  Hall, 
Your  eyes,  half  out,  weep  out  at  PandaHs  fall ; 
Or,  if  you  cannot  weep,  yet  give  some  groans, 
Though  not  for  me,  yet  for  your  aching  bones. 
Brethren,  and  sisters,  of  the  hold-door  trade. 
Some  two  months  hence  my  will  shall  here  be  made  * 
It  should  be  now,  but  that  my  fear  is  this, — 
Some  galled  goose  of  Winchester**  would  hiaa. 
Till  then  I  '11  sweat,  and  seek  about  for  eases ; 
And  at  that  time  bequeath  you  my  diseases.        [Eof 

1  Lotpering.  *  Not  in  folio.  *  retreat :  in  folio.  *  One  who  ttands  by  in  &  oonteit,  to  part  the  eomhatants  when  Tictory  ee«U  m 
ietermincd  without  bloodshed.  He  oerrird  a  stick  for  this  pnrpoee.  *  bed  :  in  folio.  *  Cool :  in  folio.  ">  Pittk''L  •  broker,  lacker '  3 
f.  e.  *  This  direction  is  not  in  f.  e.  i«  desired  :  in  folio,  i^  Used  like  tapestry,  to  coTor  the  walls  of  noma.  Th*j  ofUa  had  **  wie«  ni^ 
Inscribed  npon  them,     i*  The  neighborhood  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester's  palace  was  in  bad  repute. 


SCENE  IX.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
En*er  Hector. 
ILcl.  Most  putrifled  core,  so  fair  without. 
Thy  goodly  armour  thus  hath  cost  thy  life. 
Now  is  my  day's  work  done  ;  I  Ul  take  good  breath : 
Rest,  sword  ;  thou  hast  thy  fill  of  blood  and  death  ! 

[Puts  off  his  Helmet  J  and  lays  down  his  Sword. 
Enter  Achilles  and  Myrmidons. 
Atkil.  Look,  Hector,  how  the  sun  begins  to  set ; 
How  ugly  night  comes  breathing  at  his  heels : 
Even  with  the  vaiP  and  darking  of  the  sun. 
To  c.'osc  the  day  up,  Hector's  life  is  done. 

Hed.  I  am  unarmed  :  forego  this  vantage,  Greek. 
Achil.  Strike,  fellows,  strike  !  this  is  the  man  I  seek. 

[Hector  is  slain. 
So,  Ilion,  fall  thou  next  !■  now,  Troy,  sink  down ; 
Here  lies  thy  heart,  thy  sinews,  and  thy  bone. — 
On,  M>Tmidons ;  and  cry  you. all  amain, 
Achilles  hath  the  mighty  Hector  slain. 

[A  Retreat  sounded. 
Hark  !  a  retire*  upon  our  Grecian  part. 
Myr.  The  Trojan  trumpets  sound  the  like,  my  lord. 
Achil.  The  dragon  wing  of  night  o'erspreads  the  earth, 
And,  stickler^  like,  the  armies  separates. 
My  half-supp'd  sword,  that  frankly  would  have  fed, 
Pleas'd  with  this  dainty  bit,*  thus  goes  to  bed. — 

[Sheathes  his  Sword. 
Come,  tie  his  body  to  my  horse's  tail ; 
Along  the  field  1  will  the  Trojan  trail.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  X.-.The  Same. 

Enter  Agamemnon,  Aj4x,  Menelaus,  Nestor,  Dio> 

MEDES,  and  others,  marching.   Shouts  within. 

Asam.  Hark  !  hark  !  what  shout  is  that  ? 

If  St.  Peace,  drums ! 

[  VoUes  Within  j  Achilles  ! 

Achilles  !  Hector ^s  frlain  !  Achilles  ! 

Dio.  The  bruit  is,  Hector 's  slain,  and  by  Achilles. 

Ajax.  If  it  be  so,  yet  braglef  s  let  it  be : 
Great  Hector  was  a  man  as  good  as  he. 

Agam.  March  patiently  along. — ^Let  one  be  sent 
To  pray  Achilles  see  us  at  our  tent. — 
If  in  his  death  the  gods  have  us  befriended, 
Great  Troy  is  ours,  and  our  sharp  wars  are  ended. 

[ExeurU^  marching, 

SCENE  XI.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  ^neas  and  Trojan  Forces. 
£ne.  Stand,  ho  !  yet  are  we  masters  of  the  field. 
Never  go  home :  here  starve  we  out  the  night. 
Enter  Troilus. 
Tro.  Hector  is  slain. 

All.  Hector  ?— The  gods  forbid  ! 

Tro.  He 's  dead :  and  at  the  murderer's  horse- s  tail, 
In  beastly  sort  dragg'd  through  the  shameful  field. — 
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CORIOLANUS. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS 


Cahts  Makcivs  Goriolanus,  a  noble  Roman. 

CoMiNius*^'"*'  I  ^^^^^^^  against  the  Volscians. 
AIknenius  AoRippAf  Friend  to  Coriolanus. 
K"  B^rr  }  Tribune,  of  the  People. 
Young  Marcius,  Son  to  Coriolanua. 
A  Roman  Herald. 


TuLLUs  AuFiDius,  General  of  the  Volscians, 
Lieutenant  to  Aufidius. 


Conspirators  with  Aufidius. 
A  Citizen  of  Antium. 
Two  Volscian  Guards. 


VoLUMNU.  Mother  to  Coriolanus. 
ViRGiLiA^  Wife  to  Coriolanus. 
Valeria,  Friend  to  Virgilia. 
Gentlewoman,  attending  on  Virgilia. 

Roman  and  Volscian  Senators,  Patrioiaiis,  JSdile^ 
Lictors,  Soldiers,  Citizens,  Messengers,  Sar* 
rants  to  Aufidius,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  partly  in  Rome;  and  partly  in  the  Territories  of  the  Volscians  and  Antiates. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  Street. 


Enter  a  Company  of  mutinous  Citizens,  with  Staves^ 

Clubs,  and  other  Weapons, 
1  Cit.  Before  we  proceed  any  farther,  hear  me  speak. 
AIL  Speak,  speak. 

1  CU.  You  are  all  resolved  rather  to  die,  than  to  famish? 
All.  Resolved,  resolved. 

1  Cit.  First  you  know,  Caius  Marcius  is  chief  enemy 
to  the  people.   . 

All.    We  know  H,  we  know 't. 

1  Cit.  Let  us  kill  him,  and  we  '11  have  com  at  our 
own  price.     Is 't  a  verdict  ? 

Alt.  No  more  talking  on 't ;  let  it  be  done.  Away,  away! 

2  Cit.  One  word,  good  citizens. — 

1  Cit.  We  sre  accounted  poor  citizens ;  the  patri- 
cians good.  What  authority  surfeits  on,  would  relieve 
ua  :  if  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity,  while  it 
were  wholesome,  we  might  guess  they  relieved  us 
humanely;  but  they  think,  we  are  too  dear  :  the  lean- 
ness that  afflicts  us,  the  abjectness'  of  our  misery,  is  as  an 
inventory  to  particularize  their  abundance  ;  our  suffer- 
ance is  a  gain  to  them. — Let  us  revenge  this  with  our 
pikes,  ere  we  become  rakes :  for  the  gods  know,  I 
speak  this  in  hunger  for  bread,  not  in  thirst  for  revenge. 

8  Cit.  Would  you  proceed  especially  against  Caius 
Biarcius? 

All.  Against  him  first :  he 's  a  very  dog  to  the  com- 
mopalty. 

2  Cit.  Consider  you  what  services  he  has  done  for 
his  country? 

1  Cit.*  Very  well ;  and  could  be  content  to  give  him 
good  report  for  \  but  that  he  pays  himself  with  being 
proud. 

8  CiU  Nay,  but  speak  not  maliciously. 

1  Cit.  I  say  unto  you,  what  he  hath  done  famously, 
he  did  it  to  that  end :  though  soft-conscienced  men 
can  be  content  to  say  it  was  for  his  country,  he  did  it 
to  please  his  mother,  and  partly  to  be  proud ;  which  he 
is,  even  to  the  altitude  of  his  virtue. 


2  Cit.  What  he  cannot  help  in  his  nature,  you  account 
a  vice  in  him.     You  must  in  no  way  say  he  is  covetous. 

1  Cit.  If  I  must  not,  I  need  not  be  barren  of  accusa- 
tions :  he  hath  faults,  with  surplus,  to  tire  iu  repetition. 
[Shouts  within.^  What  shouts  are  these  ?  The  other 
side  o'  the  city  is  risen :  why  stay  we  pratirg  here  ?  to 
the  Capitol ! 

All.  Come,  come. 

1  Cit.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Menenius  Agrippa. 

2  Cit.  Worthy  Mcnenius  Agrippa^  one  that  hath 
always  loved  the  people. 

1  Cit.  He 's  one  honest  enough :  would,  ail  the  rest 
were  so  ! 

Men.  What  work  ^s,  my  countrymen,  in  hand  ?  Where 
go  you 
With  bats  and  clubs  ?  The  matter  ?  Speak,  I  pray  you. 

2  Cit.  Our  busincFS  is  not  unknown  to  the  senate : 
they  have  had  inkling  this  fortnight  what  we  intend 
to  do,  which  now  we  '11  show  'em  in  deeds.  They  say, 
poor  suitors  have  strong  breaths :  they  shall  know,  we 
have  strong  arms  too. 

Men.  Why,  masters,  my  good  friends,  mine  honest 
neighbours, 
Will  you  undo  yourselves  ? 

2  Cit.  We  cannot,  sir ;  we  are  undone  already. 

Men.  I  tell  you,  friends,  most  charitable  care 
Have  the  patricians  of  you.    For  your  wants, 
Your  sufiering  in  this  dearth,  you  may  as  well 
Strike  at  the  heaven  with  your  staves,  as  lift  them 
Against  the  Roman  state ;  whose  course  will  on 
The  way  it  takes,  cracking  ten  thousand  curbs 
Of  more  strong  link  asunder,  than  can  ever 
Appear  *n  your  impediment.    For  the  dearth. 
The  god  4,  not  the  patricians,  make  it ;  and 
Your  knees  to  them,  not  arms,  must  help.    AladE ! 
You  are  transported  by  calamity. 
Thither  where  more  attends  you ;  and  you  slander 
The  helms  o'  the  state,  who  care  for  you  like  father?, 
When  youdurse  them  as  enemies. 
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a  Ctf .  Care  for  us  ?— True,  indeed  ! — They  ne'er 
oared  for  us  yet.  Suffer  us  to  famish,  and  their  store- 
houses crammed  with  grain ;  make  edicts  for  usury,  to 
support  usurers ;  repeal  daily  any  wholesome  act  esta- 
blished against  the  rich,  and  provide  more  piercing 
statutes  daily  to  chain  up  and  restrain  the  poor.  If 
the  wars  eat  us  not  up,  they  will ;  and  there 's  all  the 
love  they  bear  us. 

Men,  £it]ier  you  must 
Confess  yourselves  wondrous  malicious, 
Or  be  accus  d  of  folly.     I  shall  tell  you 
A  pretty  tale :  it  may  be,  you  have  heard  it ; 
])ut,  since  it  serves  my  purpose,  I  will  venture 
To  scale*  ^t  a  little  more. 

2  at.  Well, 
I  '11  hear  it,  sir :  yet  you  must  not  think 
To  fob  off  our  disgraces  with  a  tale ; 
But,  an 't  please  you,  deliver. 

Men.  There  was  a  time,  when  all  the  body's  members 
Rebell'd  against  the  belly ;  thus  accus'd  it : — 
That  only  like  a  gulf  it  diid  remain 
I'  the  midst  o'  the  body,  idle  and  unactive, 
Still  cupboarding  the  viand,  never  bearing 
Like  labour  with  the  rest ;  where  th'  other  instruments 
Did  see,  and  hear,  devise,  instruct,  walk,  feel, 
And.  mutually  participate,  did  minister 
Unto  the  appetite,  and  affection  common 
Of  the  whole  body.     The  belly  answered. — 

2  Cit.  Well,  sir,  what  answer  made  the  belly  ? 

Men.  Sir,  I  shall  tell  you. — With  a  kind  of  smile. 
Which  ne'er  came  from  the  lungs,  but  even  thus, 
(For,  look  you,  I  may  make  the  belly  smile. 
As  well  as  speak)  it  tauntingly  replied         * 
To  the  discontented  members,  the  mutinous  parts 
That  envied  his  receipt ;  even  so  most  fitly 
A.S  you  malign  our  senators,  for  that 
They  are  not  such  as  you. 

2  Cit.  Your  belly's  answer  ?    What ! 

The  kingly  crowned  head,  the  vigilant  eye. 
The  counsellor  heart,  the  arm  our  soldier, 
Our  steed  the  leg,  the  tongue  our  trumpeter, 
With  other  muniments  and  petty  helps 
In  this  our  fabric,  if  that  they — 

Men.  What  then  ? 

'Fore  me,  this  fellow  speaks ! — ^what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

2  Cit.  Should  by  the  cormorant  belly  be  restrain'd, 
Who  is  the  sink  o'  the  body, — 

Men.  Well,  what  then  ? 

2  Cit.  Thr  former  agents,  if  they  did  complain, 
What  could  the  belly  answer  ? 

Men.  I  will  tell  you, 

If  you  'li  bestow  a  small  (of  what  you  have  little) 
Patience  a  while,  you  '11  hear  the  belly's  answer. 

2  Cit,  Y^  are  long  about  it. 

Men.  Note  me  this,  good  friend ; 

Your  most  grave  belly  was  deliberate, 
Not  rafih  like  his  accusers,  and  thus  answer'd : — 
"  True  is  it,  my  incorporate  friends."  quoth  he, 
'^  That  I  receive  the  general  food  at  first, 
Which  you  do  live  upon ;  and  fit  it  is. 
Because  I  am  the  store-house,  and  the  shop 
Of  the  whole  body :  but  if  you  do  remember, 
I  send  it  through  the  rivers  of  your  blood, 
Even  to  the  court,  the  heart,  the  senate,  brain  ;* 
And  through  the  ranks'  and  ofiices  of  man : 
The  strongest  nerves,  and  small  inferior  veins, 
From  me  receive  that  natural  competency 
Whereby  they  live.     And  though  that  all  at  once. 
You,  my  good  friends,"  this  says  the  belly,  mark  me. — 
>  Theobald  raada :  st&U     •  tc  th«  Mat  o'  the  btaia  :  in  f.  «.    *  ennki ; 


2  Cit.  Ay,  sir ;  well,  well. 

Men.  *'  Though  all  at  onee  canui 

See  what  I  do  deliver  out  to  each, 
Yet  I  can  make  |ny  audit  up,  that  all 
From  me  do  back  receive  the  fiour  of  all, 
And  leave  me  bat  the  bran."     What  say  you  to 't? 

2  Cit.  It  was  an  answer.     How  apply  you  this  ? 

Men.  The  senators  of  Rome  are  this  good  belly, 
And  you  the  mutinous  members :  for  examine 
Their  counsels,  and  their  cares  :  digest  things  righUy, 
Touching  the  weal  o'  the  common,  you  shall  find, 
No  public  benefit  which  you  receive, , 
But  it  proceeds,  or  comes,  from  them  to  you, 
And  no  way  from  yourselves. — What  do  you  think, 
You,  the  great  toe  of  this  assembly  ? — 

2  Cit.  I  the  great  toe  ?    Why  the  great  toe  ? 

Men.  For  that  being  one  o'  the  lowest,  basest,  pooreri, 
Of  this  most  wise  rebellion,  thou  go'st  foremost : 
Thou  rascal,  that  art  worst  in  blood  to  run, 
Lead'st  first  to  win  some  vantage. — 
But  make  you  ready  your  stiff  bats  and  clubs, 
B  ome  and  her  rats  are  at  the  point  of  battle ; 
The  one  side  must  have  bale.* — Hail,  noUe  Mudui! 
Enter  Caius  Marcius. 

Mar.  Thanks. — ^What  's  the  matter,  you  dinentiooi 
rogues. 
That  rubbing  the  poor  itch  of  your  opinion, 
Make  yourselves  scabs  ? 

2  Cit.  We  have  ever  your  good  wwi 

Mar.  He  that  will  give  good  words  to  ye,  will  flatter 
Beneath  abhorring. — ^What  would  you  have,  yon  cun^ 
That  like  nor  peace,  nor  war  ?  the  one  affrights  job, 
The  other  makes  you  proud.    He  that  trusts  to  you, 
Where  he  should  find  you  lions,  finds  you  hares ; 
Where  foxes,  geese  :  you  are  no  surer,  no, 
Than  is  the  coal  of  fire  upon  the  ice, 
Or  hailstone  in  the  sun.    Your  virtue  is 
To  make  him  worthy,  whose  offence  suddues  him, 
And  curse  that  justice  did  it.    Who  deserves  gnUistst, 
Deserves  your  hate ;  and  your  affections  are 
A  sick  man's  appetite,  who  desires  most  that 
Which  would  increase  his  evil.    He  that  depends 
Upon  your  favours  swims  with  fins  of  lead. 
And  hews  down  oaks  with  rushes.  Hang  ye!  TnutiB? 
With  every  minute  you  do  change  your  mind. 
And  call  him  noble,  that  was  now  your  hate, 
Him  vile,  that  was  your  garland.     What 's  the  msttcr. 
That  in  these  several  places  of  the  city 
You  cry  against  the  noble  senate,  who. 
Under  the  gods,  keep  you  in  awe,  which  else 
Would  feed  on  one  another  ?— What 's  their  seeking? 

Men.  For  corn  at  their  own  rates ;  whereof,  they  lay, 
The  city  is  well  stor'd. 

Mar.  Hang  'em  !    They  say  ? 

They  '11  sit  by  the  fire,  and  presume  to  know 
What 's  done  i'  the  Capitol ;  who 's  like  to  rise, 
Who  thrives,  and  who  declines ;  side  factions,  and  gin 

out 
Conjectural  marriages ;  making  parties  strong, 
And  feebling  such  as  stand  not  in  tfaeir  liking 
Below  their  cobbled  shoes.    They  say,  there  'i  grtiB 

enough  ? 
Would  the  nobility  lay  aside  their  ruth, 
And  let  me  use  my  sword,  I  'd  make  a  quarry* 
With  thousands  of  these  quarter'd  slaves,  as  high 
As  I  could  pick*  my  lance. 

Men.  Nay,  these  are  all  most'  thoroughly  pcrsuided; 
For  though  abundantly  they  lack  diseretion, 
Yet  are  they  passing  cowardly.    But,  I  beseech  yon, 
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What  laya  the  other  troop  ? 

Mar,"  They  are  dissolved.    Hang  'em 

They  said,  they  were  an-hungry;  sigh'd   forth  pro- 
verbs,— 
That  hunger  broke  stone  walls  ;  that  dogs  must  eat ; 
That  meat  was  made  for  mouths ;  that  the  gods  sent  not 
Com  for  the  rich  men  only. — With  these  shreds 
They  vented  their  complainings ;  which  being  answer'd, 
\nd  a  petition  granted  them,  a  strange  one, 
^  To  break  the  heart  of  generosity, 
And  make  bold  power  look  pale)  they  threw  their  caps 
As  they  would  hang  them  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon, 
Shouting  their  etbltation^ 
Afffi.  What  is  granted  them  ? 

Mar.  Five  tribunes,  to  defend  their  vulgar  wisdoms, 
Of  their  own  choice :  one 's  Junius  Brutus, 
Sieinius  Velutus,  and  I  know  not — ^Sdeath  ! 
The  rabble  should  have  fir«t  unroofd  the  city. 
Ere  so  prevailed  with  me  :  it  will  in  time 
Win  upon  power,  and  throw  forth  greater  themes 
For  insurrection's  arguing. 
Men.  This  is  strange. 

Mar,  Go ;  get  you  home,  you  fragments ! 

Enter  a  Messeng^. 
Mess.  Where  's  Caius  Marcius  ? 
Mar.  Here.     What 's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  The  news  is,  sir,  the  Volsces  are  in  arms. 
Mar.  I  am  glad  on  H :  then,  we  shall  have  means  to 
vent 
Our  musty  superfluity. — See,  our  best  elders. 
Enter  Cominius,  Titus  Lartius,  and  other  Senators; 
Junius  Brutus,  and  Sicinius  Velutus. 
1  Sen.  Marcius,  't  is  true  that  you  have  lately  told  us; 
The  Volsces  are  in  arms. 

3iar,  They  have  a  leader, 

Tullus  Aufidius,  that  will  put  you  to 't. 
I  sin  in  envying  his  nobility. 
And,  were  I  any  thing  but  what  I  am. 
Would  wish  me  only  he. 

Com.  You  have  fought  together. 

Mar.  Were  half  to  half  the  world  by  th'  ears,  and  he 
Upon  my  party,  I  'd  revolt,  to  make 
Only  my  wars  with  him  :  he  is  a  lion 
That  I  am  proud  to  hunt. 

1  5^.  Then,  worthy  Marcius, 

Attend  upon  Cominius  to  these  wars. 
Com.  It  is  your  former  promise. 
Mar.  Sir,  it  is ; 

And  I  am  constant. — Titus  Lartius,  thou 
f^halt  see  mc  once  more  strike  at  Tullus'  face. 
What !  art  thou  stiflT?  stand'st  out? 

Tit.  No,  Gains  Marcius; 

I  '11  lean  upon  one  crutch,  and  fight  with  the  other, 
£re  stay  behind  this  business. 

3fen.  0,  true  bred  ! 

1  Sen.  Your  company  to  the  Capitol ;  where,  I  know, 
Our  greatest  (Viends  attend  us. 

Tit.  Lead  you  on : 

F'oUow,  Cominius ;  we  must  follow  you, 
Right  worthy  your  priority. 

Com.  Noble  Marcius ! 

1  Sen.  Hence !    To  your  homes  !  be  gone. 

[To  the  Citizens. 
Mar.  Nay,  let  them  follow. 

Xlie  Volsces  have  much  com :  take  these  rats  thither, 
1*0  gnaw  their  gamers. — Worshipful  mutineers, 
IToar  rmlour  puts  well  forth :  pray,  follow. 

[Exeunt  Senators^  Com.  Mar.  Tit.  and  Msnsn. 
Citizens  steal  away. 

I :  U 1  •.     •  IViiml.     s  MitrU:     «  Not  in  f  •. 


Sic.  Was  ever  man  so  proud  as  i»  this  Maroius  ? 

Bru.  He  has  no  equal. 

Sic.  When  we  were  chosen  tribunes  for  the  people,— 

Bru.  Mark'd  you  his  lip,  and  eyes  ? 

Sic.  Nity,  but  his  taunts 

Bru.  Being  moVd,  he  will  not  spare  to  gird*  the  gods. 

Sic.  Bemock  the  modest  moon. 

Bru.  The  present  wars  devour  him :  he  is  grown 
Too  proud  to  be  so  valiant. 

Sic.  Such  a  nature, 

Tickled  with  good  success,  disdains  the  shadow 
Which  he  treads  on  at  noon.    But  I  do  wonder, 
His  insolence  can  brook  to  be  commanded 
Under  Cominius. 

Bru.  Fame,  at  the  which  he  aims, 

In  whom  already  he  is  well  grac'd,  cannot 
Better  be  held,  nor  more  attained,  than  by 
A  place  below  the  first ;  for  what  miscarries 
Shall  be  the  general's  fault,  though  he  perform 
To  the  utmost  of  a  man ;  and  giddy  censUre 
Will  then  cry  out  of  Marcius,  "O,  if  he 
Had  home  the  business !" 

Sic.  Besides,  if  things  go  weli 

Opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
Of  his  demerits'  rob  Cominius. 

Bru.  Come: 

Half  all  Cominius'  honours  are  to  Marcius, 
Though  Marcius  eara'd  them  not ;  and  all  his  faults 
To  Marcius  shall  be  honours,  though,  indeed. 
In  aught  he  merit  not. 

Sic.  Let 's  hence,  and  hear 

How  the  despatch  is  made ;  and  in  what  fashion, 
More  than  his  singularity,  he  goes 
Upon  his  present'Ootion. 

Bru.  Let 's  along.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Corioli.    The  Senate-House. 
Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  and  Senators. 

1  Sen.  So,  your  opinion  is,  Aufidius, 
That  they  of  Rome  are  enter'd  in  our  counsel!^ 
And  know  how  we  proceed. 

Avf.  Is  it  not  yours? 

What  ever  have  been  thought  on  in  this  state. 
That  could  be  brought  to  bodily  act  ere  Rome 
Had  circumvention  ?    'T  is  not  four  days  gone, 
Since  1  heard  thence ;  these  are  the  words :  I  think, 
1  have  the  letter  here;  yes,  here  it  is : —  [Reads 

"  They  have  press'd  a  power,  but  it  is  not  known 
Whether  for  east,  or  west.    The  dearth  is  great ; 
The  people  mutinous ;  and  it  is  rumour'd, 
Cominius,  Marcius  your  old  enemy, 
(Who  is  of  Rome  worse  hated  than  of  you) 
And  Titus  Lartius,  a  most  valiant  Roman, 
These  three  lead  on  this  preparation 
Whither  't  is  bent :  most  likely,  't  is  for  yon. 
Qonsider  of  it." 

1  Sen.  Our  army 's  in  the  field. 

We  never  yet  made  doubt  but  Rome  was  ready 
To  answer  us. 

Auf.  Nor  did  you  think  it  folly, 

To  keep  your  great  pretences  veil'd,  till  wlien       ling, 
They  needs  must  show  themselves ;  which  In  the  hatch 
It  seem'd,  appear'd  to  Rome.     By  the  discovery. 
We  shall  be  shorten'd  in  our  aim  ;  which  was. 
To  take  in  many  towns,  ere,  almost,  Rome 
Should  know  we  were  afoot. 

8  Sen.  Noble  Aufidius, 

Take  your  oonunission ;  hie  you  to  your  bands. 

[diving  it. 
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Let  uii  alone  to  guard  Corioli  : 
If  they  set  down  before  's,  for  the  remove 
Bring  up  yeur  army  ;  but,  I  think^  you  '11  find 
They  've  not  prepared  for  us. 

Auf.  0  !  doubt  not  that ; 

I  speak  from  certainties.     Nay,  more ; 
Some  parcels  of  their  power  are  forth  already, 
And  only  hitherward.     I  leave  your  honours. 
If  we  and  Caius  Marcius  chance  to  meet, 
'T  is  sworn  between  us,  we  shall  ever  strike 
Till  one  can  do  no  more. 

All.  The  gods  assist  you  ! 

Avf.  And  keep  your  honours  safe ! 

1  Sen.  Farewell. 

2  Sen.  Farewell. 
All.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — Rome.     An  Apartment  in  Marcius' 

House. 

Enter  Volumnia,  and  Virgilia.     They  sU  down  on 

two  low  Stools^  and  sew. 

Vol.  I  pray  you.  daughter,  sing  ;  or  express  yourself 
in  a  more  comfortable  sort.  If  my  son  were  my  hus- 
band, I  should  freelier  rejoice  in  that  absence  wherein 
he  won  honour,  than  in  the  embracements  of  his  bed, 
where  he  would  show  most  love.  When  yet  he  was 
but  tender-bodied,  and  the  only  son  of  my  womb;  when 
youth  with  comeliness  plucked  all  gaze  his  way ;  when, 
for  a  day  of  king's  entreaties,  a  mother  should  not  sell 
him  an  hour  from  her  beholding;  1,^-considering  how 
honour  would  become  such  a  person ;  that  it  was  no 
better  than  picture-like  to  hang  by  the  wall,  if  renown 
made  it  not  stir. — ^was  pleased  to  let  him  seek  danger 
where  he  was  like  to  find  fame.  To  a  cruel  war  I  sent 
him ;  from  whence  be  returned,  his  brows  bound  with 
oak.  I  tell  thee,  daughter,  I  sprang  not  more  in  joy 
at  first  hearing  he  was  a  man-child,  than  now  in  first 
seeing  ho  had  proved  himself  a  man. 

Vir.  But  had  he  died  in  the  business,  madam  ?  how 
then? 

Vol.  Then,  his  good  report  should  have  been  my 
son  :  I  therein  would  have  found  issue.  Hear  me  pro- 
fess sincerely : — had  I  a  dozen  sons, — each  in  my  love 
alike,  and  none  less  dear  than  thine  and  my  good 
Marcius, — I  had  rather  had  eleven  die  nobly  for  their 
country,  than  one  voluptuously  surfeit  out  of  action. 
Enter  a  Ge/Uleitoman. 

Gent.  Madam,  the  lady  Valeria  is  come  to  visit  you. 

Vir.  '.Beseech  you,  give  me  leave  to  retire  myself. 

Vol.  Indeed,  you  shall  not. 
Methinks,  I  hear  hither  your  husband's  drum, 
See  him  pluck  Aufidius  down  by  the  hiiir ; 
As  children  from  a  bear  the  Volsees  shunning  him : 
Methinks,  I  see  him  stamp  thus,  and  eall  thus, — 
"  Come  on,  you  cowards !  you  were  got  in  fear, 
Though  you  were  bom  in  Rome."     His  bloody  brow 
With  his  mail'd  hand  then  wiping,  forth  he  goes, 
Like  to  a  harvest-man,  that 's  task'd  to  mow 
Or  all,  or  lose  his  hire. 

Vir.  His  bloody  brow?  0,  Jupiter!  no  blood. 

Vol.  Away,  you  fool !  it  more  becomes  a  man, 
Than  gilt  his  trophy :  the  breasts  of  Hecuba, 
When  she  did  suckle  Hector,  look'd  not  lovelier 
Than  Hector's  forehead,  when  it  spit  forth  blood 
At  Grecian  swords  oontcmning.* — Tell  Valeria, 
We  are  fit  to  bid  her  welcome.  [Exit  Gent. 

Vir.  Heavens  ^less  my  lord  from  fell  Aufidius ! 

>  ooBttnding :  in  f.  #      ^4  Hnt  boy. 


Vol.  He  '11  beat  Aufidius'  head  below  his  knee, 
And  tread  upon  his  neck. 
Re-enter  Gentlewoman,  with  Valeria  and  her  Usher. 

Val.  My  ladies  both,  good  day  to  you. 

Vol.  Sweet  madam. 

Vir.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  ladyship. 

Val.  How  do  you  both  ?  you  are  minifett  hwm- 
keepers.  What  are  you  sewing  here  ?  A  fin©  spot,  io 
good  faith. — How  does  your  little  son?  ^ 

Vir.  I  thank  your  ladyship;  well,  good  madam. 

Vol.  Ho  had  rather  see  swords,  and  hear  a  dnun, 
than  look  upon  his  school -master. 

Val.  O'  my  word,  the  father's  sou  M'U  swear, 't if i 
very  pretty  boy.  0'  my  troth,  I  lix>ked  upon  him  ff 
Wednesday  half  an  hour  together :  he  has  aach  a  co^ 
firmed  countenance.  I  saw  him  run  ader  a  gilded  Init. 
terfly ;  and  when  he  caught  it,  he  let  it  go  again;  ui 
after  it  again;  and  over  and  over  he  cooief,  and  uf 
again  ;  catched  it  again :  or  whether  his  fall  enraaerf 
him.  or  how  't  was,  he  did  so  set  his  teeth,  and  tear  it; 

0  !  I  warrant,  how  he  mammocked  it ! 
Vol.  One  of  his  father's  moods. 

Val.  Indeed  la,  't  is  a  noble  child. 

Vir.  A  crack",  madam. 

Val.  Come,  lay  aside  your  stitchery ;  I  must  but 
you  play  the  idle  huswife  with  me  this  afternoon. 

Vir.  No,  good  madam ;  I  will  not  out  of  doon. 

Val.  Not  out  of  doors  ? 

Vol.  She  shall,  she  shall. 

Vir.  Indeed,  no,  by  your  patience :  I  will  not  crtf 
the  threshold,  till  my  lord  return  from  the  wars. 

Vol.  Fie  !  you  confine  yourself  most  unrcawnibl! 
Come  ;  you  must  go  visit  the  good  lady  that  lies  in. 

Vir.  I  will  wish  her  speedy  strength,  and  vikit  bef 
with  my  prayers ;  but  I  cannot  go  thither. 

Vol.  Why,  I  pray  you  ? 

Vir.  'T  is  not  to  save  labour,  nor  that  I  want  kjrt 

Val.  You  would  be  another  Penelope ;  yet^  theyssT 
all  the  yarn  she  spun  in  Ulysses'  absence  did  but  £ii 
Ithaca  full  of  moths.  Come :  I  would,  your  cambn* 
were  seasible  as  your  finger,  that  you  misht  lavf 
pricking  it  for  pity.     Come,  you  shall  go  with  us. 

Vir,  No,  good  madam,  pardon  nae ;  indeed,  I  ^ 
not  forth. 

Val.  In  truth,  la,  go  with  me;  and  I '11  tell  ywio- 
eel  lent  news  of  your  husband. 

Vir.  0  !  good  madam,  there  can  be  none  yet. 

Val.  Verily,  I  do  not  jest  with  you,  there  caw 
news  from  him  last  night. 

Vir.  Indeed,  madam? 

Val.  In  earnest,  it 's  true ;  I  heard  a  senator  spcti* 
Thus  it  is  : — The  Volsees  have  an  army  forth,  agaitS 
whom  Cominius  the  general  is  gone,  with  one  part  «i 
our  Roman  power  :  your  lord,  and  Titus  Lartiu^  t^^ 
set  down  before  their  city  Corioli ;  they  nothing  doo:^ 
prevailing,  and  to  make  it  brief  wars.  This  is  true* 
mine  honour ;  and  so,  I  pray,  go  with  us. 

Vir.  Give  me  excuse, good  madam;  I  will  ohejy^ 
in  every  thing  hereafter.  ^ 

Vol.  Let  her  alone,  lady :  as  she  is  now,  she  "i^ 
but  disease  our  better  mirth. 

Vol.  In  troth,  I  think,  she  would^ — ^Fare  yoo  ^^ 
then. — Come,  good  sweet  lady. — Pr'ythee,  Virfii*! 
turn  thy  solemness  out  o'  door,  and  go  along  with  is- 

Vir,  No,  at  a  word,  madam:  vndeed,  I  mu*i  m^ 

1  wish  you  much  mirth.  ^ 

Vol,  Well  then,  fareweU.  [Euvd 
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SCENE  IV.— Before  Corioli. 

Enter,  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Marcius*,  Titus  Lar- 
Tius,  Officers^  and  Soldiers. 

Mar.  Yonder  comes  news : — a  wager,  they  have  met. 

Ijirt.  My  horse  to  yours,  no. 

Mar.  'T  is  done. 

LoLri.  Agreed. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mar.  Say.  has  our  general  met  the  enemy  ? 

Mess.  They  lie  in  view,  but  have  not  spoke  as  yet. 

Jjirt.  So,  the  good  horse  is  mine. 

Mar.  •  I  '11  buy  him  of  you. 

Lart.  No,  I  Ml  nor  sell,  nor  give  him :  lend  you  him 
I  H-ill, 
For  half  a  hundred  years. — Summon  the  town. 

3iar.  How  far  off  lie  these  armies  ? 

Mess.  Within  this  mile  and  half. 

Mar.  Then  shall  we  hear  their  'lanim,  and  they  ours. 
Noi«r,  Mars,  I  pr'ythee,  make  us  quick  in  work. 
That  we  with  smoking  swords  may  march  from  hence, 
To  help  our  fielded  friends  ! — Come,  blow  thy  blafit. 
A  Parley  sounded.    Enter ^  on  the  Walls,  two  Senators, 

and  others. 
Tallas  Aufidius,  is  he  within  your  walls  ? 

1  Sen.  No,  nor  a  man  that  fears  you  less  than  he, 
That 's  lesser  than  a  little.    Hark,  our  drums 

[Drums  afar  off. 
Are  bringing  forth  our  youth  :  we  '11  break  our  walls, 
R  ather  thcui  they  shall  pound  us  up.    Our  gates. 
Which  yet  seem  shut,  we  have  but  pinnM  with  rushes ; 
They  '11  open  of  themselves.    Hark  you,  far  off; 

[Alarum  afar  off. 
There  is  Aufidius :  list,  what  work  he  makes 
Amongst  your  cloven  army. 

Mar.  0 !  they  are  at  it. 

Jjori.  Their  noise  be  our  instruction. — Ladders,  ho  ! 
T%e  Volsces  enter,  and  pass  over  the  Stage. 

Alar.  They  fear  us  not,  hut  issue  forth  their  city. 
Now  put  your  shields  before  your  hearts,  and  fight 
With  hearts  more  proof  than  shields. — Advance,  brave 

Titus : 
They  do  disdain  us  much  beyond  our  thoughts. 
Which  makes  me  sweat  with  wrath. — Come  on,  my 
He  that  retires,  I  '11  take  him  for  a  Yolsce,      [fellows : 
And  he  shall  feel  mine  edge. 
Alarum^  and  exeunt  Romans  and  Vohees,  fighting.    The 

Romans  are  beaten  back  to  their  Trenclus.    Ke-enter 

Marc  I  us  enraged. 

Mar.  All  the  contagion  of  the  south  lii^ht  on  you, 
Yoa  shames  of  Rome  !     Unheard-of  boils  and  plagues* 
Piaster  you  o'er,  that  you  may  be  abhorr'd 
Farther  than  seen,  and  one  infect  another 
AztLinsi  the  wind  a  mile !     You  souls  of  geese. 
That  bear  the  shapes  of  men,  how  have  you  run 
From  slaves  that  apes  would  beat !     Pluto  and  hell ! 
All  hurt  behind;  backs  red.  and  faces  pale 
With  flight  and  agued  fear  !     Mend,  and  charge  home, 
Or,  by  the  fires  of  heaven,  I  '11  leave  the  foe. 
And  make  my  wars  on  you.     Look  to 't:  come  on; 
If  you  '11  stand  fast,  we  '11  beat  them  to  their  wives, 
Afl  they  us  to  our  trenches  follow. 
Another  Alarum.     The  Voisces  and  Romans  re-enter, 

and  the  Fight  is  renewed.     The    Volsces  retire  into 

Coriolt,  arid  Makcivs  follows  them  to  the  Gates. 
So,  DOW  the  gates  are  ope : — ^now  prove  good  seconds. 
'T  is  for  the  followers  fortune  widens  them, 
Not  Ayr  the  fliers:  mark  me,  and  do  the  like. 

[He  enters  the  Crates,  and  is  shut  in. 


1  Sol.  Fool-hardiness  !  not  I. 

2  Sol.  Npr .. 

3  Sol.  See,  they  have  shut  him  in.  [Alarum  continues 
All.  To  the  port'  1  warrant  him. 

Enter  Titus  Lartius. 

Lart.  What  is  become  of  Marcius  ? 

All.  Slain,  sir,  doubtless 

1  Sol.  Following  the  fliers  at  the  very  heels, 
With  them  he  enters ;  who,  upon  the  sudden, 
Clapp'd-to  their  gates :  he  is  himself  alone. 
To  answer  all  the  city. 

Lart.  0  noble  fellow ! 

Who  sensibly  outdares  his  senseless  sword, 
And,  when  it  hows,  stands  up.  Thou  art  left,  Marcius : 
A  carbuncle  entire,  as  big  as  thou  art, 
Were  not  so  rich  a  jewel.     Thou  wast  a  soldier 
Even  to  Cato's  wish,  not  fierce  and  terrible 
Only  in  strokes ;  but,  with  thy  grim  looks,  and 
The  thunder-like  percussion  of  thy  sounds. 
Thou  mad'st  thine  enemies  shake,  as  if  the  world 
Were  feverous,  and  did  tremble. 
The  Gates  open.    Re-enter  Marcius,  bleeding,  assaulted 
by  the  Enemy. 

1  Sol.  Look,  sir  ! 

Lart.  0,  't  is  Marcius  ! 

Let 's  fetch  him  off,  or  make  remain  alike. 

[They  fight,  and  all  enter  the  City. 

SCENE  v.— Within  the  Town.    A  Street. 
Enter  certain  Romane.  with  Spoils. 

1  Rom.  This  will  I  carry  to  Rome. 

2  Rom.  And  I  this. 

3  Rom.  A  murrain  on 't !     I  took  this  for  silver. 

[Alarum  continues  still  afar  off. 
Enter  Marcius,  and  Titus  Lartius,  wkh  a  Irumpet. 

Mar.  See  here  these  movers,  that  do  prize  their  hours 
At  a  crack'd  drachm  !     Cushions,  leaden  spoons, 
Irons  of  a  doit,  doublets  that  hangmen  would 
Bury  with  those  that  wore  them,  these  base  slaves, 
Ere  yet  the  fight  be  done  pack  up. — Down  with  them  !— 
And  hark,  what  noise  the  general  makes. — To  him  ! 
There  is  the  man  of  my  soul's  hate,  Aufidius, 
Piercing  our  Romans :  then,  valiant  Titus,  take 
Convenient  nuinbers  to  make  good  the  city. 
Whilst  I,  with  those  that  have  the  spirit,  will  haste 
To  help  Cominius. 

Lart.  Worthy  sir,  thou  bleed'st; 

Thy  exercise  hath  been  too  violent 
For  a  second  course  of  fight. 

Mar.  Sir,  praise  me  not ; 

My  work  hath  yet  not  warm'd  me.    Fare  you  well. 
The  blood  I  drop  is  rather  physical 
Than  dangerous  to  me.    To  Aufidius  thus 
1  will  appear,  and  fight. 

Lart.  Now  the  fair  goddess,  Fortune^ 

Fall  deep  in  love  with  thee ;  and  her  great  charms 
Misguide  thy  opposers'  swords  !  Bold  gentleman, 
Prosperity  be  thy  page ! 

Mar.  Thy  friend  no  less 

Than  those  she  placeth  highest.    So,  farewell. 

Lart.  Thou  worthiest  Marcius ! —    [Exit  Marcius. 
Go,  sound  thy  trumpet  in  the  market-place ; 
Call  thither  all  the  ofllcers  of  the  town, 
Where  they  shall  know  our  mind.    Away !     [Exeunt 

SCENE  VI.— Near  the  Camp  of  Cominius. 
Enter  Cominius  and  Forces^  as  in  retreat. 
Com.  Breathe  you,  my  friends.    Well  fought:  we 
are  come  off 
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Like  Romans,  neither  foolish  in  our  stands, 
Nor  cowardly  in  retire  :  believe  me,  sirs, 
We  shall  be  charg'd  again.     Whiles  we  have  struck. 
By  interims  and  conveying  gusts  we  have  heard 
The  charges  of  our  friends  : — ^ye,  Roman  gods, 
Lead  their  successes  as  we  wish  our  own, 
That  both  our  powers,  with  smiling  fronts  encountering 
May  give  you  thankful  sacrifice  ! — 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Thy  news? 

Mess.  The  citizens  of  Corioli  have  issued. 
And  given  to  Lartius  and  to  Marcius  battle: 
[  saw  our  party  to  their  trenches  driven, 
And  then  I  came  away. 

Com.  Though  thou  speak'st  truth, 

Methinks,  thou  speak'st  not  well.   How  long  is 't  since  r 

Mess.  Above  an  hour,  my  lord. 

Com.  'T  is  not  a  mile ;  briefly  we  heard  their  drums : 
How  couldst  thou  in  a  mile  confound  an  hour. 
And  bring  thy  news  so  late  ? 

Me.is.  Spies  of  the  Volsoes 

Held  me  in  chase,  that  I  was  forc'd  to  wheel 
Three  or  four  miles  about ;  else  had  I,  sir. 
Half  an  hour  since  brought  my  report. 
Enter  Marcius. 

Com.  Who 's  yonder. 

That  does  appear  as  he  were  flay'd?    0  gods ! 
He  has  the  stamp  of  Marcius,  and  1  have 
Before-time  seen  him  thus. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  The  shepherd  knows  not  thunder  from  a  tabor. 
More  than  I  know  the  sound  of  Marcius'  tongue 
From  every  meaner  man. 

Mar.  Come  I  too  late  ? 

Com.  Ay,  if  you  come  not  in  the  blood  of  others, 
But  mantled  in  your  own. 

Mar.  0  !  let  me  clip  you 

In  arms  as  sound,  as  when  I  woo'd ;  in  heart 
As  merry,  as  when  our  nuptial  day  was  done, 
And  tapers  burn'd  to  bedward. 

Com,  Flower  of  warriors, 

How  is  H  with  Titus  Lartius? 

Mar.  As  with  a  man  busied  about  decrees : 
Condemning  some  to  death,  and  some  tn  exile ; 
Ransoming  him,  or  pitying,  threatening  the  other ; 
Holding  Corioli,  in  the  name  of  Rome, 
Even  like  a  fawning  greyhound  in  the  leash, 
To  let  him  slip  at  will. 

Com.  Where  is  that  slave, 

Which  told  me  they  had  beat  you  to  your  trenches  ? 
Where  is  he  ! — Call  hira  hither. 

Mar.  Let  him  alone, 

^He  did  inform  the  truth  :  but  for  our  gentlemen. 
The  common  file.  (A  plague  ! — ^Tribunes  for  them?) 
The  mouse  ne'er  shunn'd  the  cat,  as  they  did  budge 
:From  rascals  worse  than  they. 

Com.     •  But  how  prevail'd  you  ? 

Mar.  Will  the  time  serve  to  tell  ?   I  do  not  think  it. 
Where  is  the  enemy  ?    Are  you  lords  o'  the  field  ? 
If  not,  why  cease  you  till  you  are  so  ? 

Com.  Marcius,  we  have  at  disadvantage  fought, 
And  did  retire  to  win  our  purposes. 

Mar.  How  lies  their  battle?  Know  you  on  which  side 
They  have  plac'd  their  men  of  trust? 

Com.  As  I  guess,  Marcius, 

Tliose  bands  i'  the  vayward  are  the  Antiates, 
Of  their  best  trust :  o'er  them  Aufidius, 
Their  very  heart  of  hope. 

Mar.  I  do  beseech  you, 

4.«Munh :  !•.€.••.     «foiir:iBf«.     *ud:iBt«. 


By  all  the  battles  wherein  we  have  fought, 
By  the  blood  we  have  shed  together,  by  the  vows 
We  have  made  to  endure  friends,  that  you  directly 
Set  me  against  Aufidius,  and  his  Antiates ; 
And  that  you  not  delay  the  present,  but, 
Filling  the  air  with  swords  advano'd  and  darts. 
We  prove  this  very  hour. 

Com.  Though  I  could  wish 

You  were  conducted  to  a  gentle  bath. 
And  balms  applied  to  you,  yet  dare  I  never 
Deny  your  asking.    Take  your  choice  of  those 
That  best  can  aid  your  action 

Mar.  Those  are  they 

That  most  are  willing. — If  any  such  be  here, 
(As  it  were  sin  to  doubt)  that  love  this  painting 
Wherein  you  see  me  smear'd :  if  any  fear 
Lesser  his  person  than  an  ill  report  ; 
If  any  think  brave  death  outweighs  bad  life. 
And  that  his  country  's  dearer  thaji  himself; 
Let  him,  alone,  or  so  many  so  minded, 
Wave  thus,  to  express  his  disposition, 
And  follow  Marcius. 

[The^  all  shout ^  and  loave  their  Swords;  tut 
htm  uv  in  their  arms,  and  cast  up  their  Cops. 
0  me,  alone  !     Make  you  a  sword  of  me  ? 
If  these  shows  be  not  outward,  which  of  you 
But  is  four  Volsoes  ?    None  of  you,  but  is 
Able  to  bear  against  the  great  Aufidius 
A  shield  as  hard  as  his.     A  certain  number, 
Though  thanks  to  all,  must  I  select  from  all :  the  rot 
Shall  bear  the  business  in  some  other  light, 
As  cause  will  be  obey'd.     Please  you,  march  before*, 
And  I*  shall  quickly  draw  out  my  command, 
Which  men  are  best  inclin'd. 

Cotn.  March  on,  my  fellovi: 

Make  good  this  ostentation,  and  you  shall 
Divide  in  all  with  us.  [Eiml. 

SCENE  VII.— The  Gates  of  Corioli, 
Titus  Lartius,  having  set  a  Guard  upon  ConoH.pik^ 

with  Drum  and  Trumpet  toward  Comimics  and  Caius 

Marcius,  enters  with  a  Lieuienantj  aparty  of  Sciiien, 

and  a  Scout. 

Lart.  So ;  let  the  ports  be  guarded  :  keep  your  dutiei, 
As  I  have  set  them  down.     If  I  do  send,  d^patcfa 
Those  centuries  to  our  aid ;  the  rest  will  serve 
For  a  short  holding :  if  we  lose  the  field, 
We  cannot  keep  the  town. 

Lieu.  Fear  not  our  care,  sir. 

Lart.  Hence,  and  shut  your  gates  upon  us. — 
Our  guider,  come ;  to  the  Roman  camp  conduct  oi. 

SCENE  VIII.— A  Field  of  Battle  between  the  Roata 
and  the  Volscian  Camps. 
Alarum.    Enter  Marcius  and  Aufidius. 

Mar.  I  'II  fight  with  none  but  thee ;  for  I  do  hstetbes 
Worse  than  a  promise-breaker. 

Auf.  We  hate  alike: 

Not  AfVio  owns  a  serpent  I  abhor 
More  than  thy  fame  P  envy.    Fix  thy  foot 

Mar.  Let  the  first  budger  die  the  other's  slave, 
And  the  gods  doom  him  after  ! 

Auf.  Iflfly,  Mareius, 

Halloo  me  like  a  hare. 

Mar.  Within  these  three  hours,  TuUoa, 
Alone  I  fought  in  your  Corioli  walls, 
And  made  what  work  I  pleas'd.    'T  is  not  my  blooi 
Wherein  thou  seest  me  mask'd :  for  thy  revenge, 
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Wrench  up  thy  pow«r  to  the  highest. 

Jtt/.  Were  thou  the  Hector, 

That  \rts  the  whip  of  your  bragg'd  progeny, 
Thou  shouldst  not  seape  me  here. — 

[They  fight,  and  certain  Volsees  come  to  the  aid  of 
AuriDius. 
Officious,  and  not  valiant— you  have  sham'd  me 
[b  yoar  condemned  seconds. 

[Exeunt  fighting,  aU  driven  in  by  MARcnis. 

SCENE  IX.— The  Roman  Camp. 
dlarttm.     A   Retreat  sounded.      Flourish,     Enter  at 

one  side,  Cominius,  and  Romans  ;  at  the  other  side, 

Miftcius,  with  his  Arm  in  a  Scarf  and  other  Ramans. 

Com.  If  I  should  tell  thee  o'er  this  thy  day's  work, 
Thou  'It  not  believe  thy  deeds ;  but  I  '11  report  it, 
n'here  senators  shall  mingle  tears  with  smiles, 
n'iiere  great  patricians  shall  attend,  and  shrug, 
r  the  end,  admire  :  where  ladies  shall  be  frighted, 
And.  gltdly  qnak'd,  hear  more :  where  the  dull  Tribunes, 
That  with  the  fusty  plebeians  hate  thine  honours, 
Shall  say,  against  Uieir  hearts, — 
"  We  thank  the  gods  our  Rome  hath  such  a  soldier !" — 
k'et  cam'st  thou  to  a  morsel  of  this  feast, 
flanoo  folly  dined  before. 
Enter  Trrus  Lartius  with  his  Power,  from  the  pursuit, 

but.  0  general, 

Here  is  the  steed,  we  the  caparison : 
[ladst  thou  beheld — 

ibr.  Pray  now,  no  more :  my  mother, 

(Vho  has  a  charter  to  extol  her  blood, 
When  she  does  praise  me,  grieves  me.    I  have  done, 
ks  you  have  done ;  that 's  what  I  can ;  induc'd 
h  yoa  have  been ;  that 's  for  my  country : 
ie  that  has  but  effected  his  good  will 
Hath  overta'en  mine  act. 

Com.  You  shall  not  be 

Fhe  grave  of  your  deserving :  Rome  must  know 
The  value  of  her  own :  't  were  a  concealment 
^one  than  a  theft,  no  less  than  i  tradncement, 
To  hide  your  doings ;  and  to  silence  that, 
^hich,  to  the  spire  and  top  of  praises  vouch'd, 
^onld  seem  but  modest.    Therefore,  I  beseech  you, 
n  sign  of  what  you  are,  not  to  reward 
^hat  you  have  done,  before  our  army  hear  me. 

}far.  1  have  some  wounds  upon  me,  and  they  smart 
To  hear  themselves  remembered. 

Com.  Should  they  not, 

^ell  might  they  fester  'gainst  ingratitude, 
Ind  tent  themselves  with  death.    Of  all  the  horses, 
hereof  we  have  ta'en  good,  and  good  store)  of  all 
lie  treasure,  in  this  field  achieved  and  city, 
^e  render  you  the  tenth :  to  be  ta'en  forth, 
lefore  the  common  distribution, 
j  your  only  choice. 

Mar.  I  thank  yon,  general ; 

lat  cannot  make  my  heart  consent  to  take 
I  bribe  to  pay  my  sword :  I  do  refuse  it ; 
ind  stand  upon  my  common  part  with  those 
"hat  have  beheld  the  doing. 

[A  long  flourish.  They  all  cry,  Marcitjs  !  Marcius  ! 
cast  up  their  Caps  and  Lances :  Cominius  and  Lar- 
tius stand  bare. 

Mar.  May  these  same  instruments,  which  you  profane, 
erer  sound  more :  when  drums  and  trumpets  shall 

the  field  prove  flatterers,  let  courts  and  cities  be 
[ade  all  of  false-fac'd  soothing ; 
Hieo  «teel  grows  soft  as  the  parasite's  silk, 
et  it'  be  made  a  coverture*  for  the  wars. 

t  thaa:  £■£.•.     *  ervrtim :  in  f.  «. 


No  more,  I  say.    For  that  I  have  not  waijhM 

My  nose  that  bled,  or  foil'd  some  debile  wretch. 

Which  without  note  here 's  many  else  have  done, 

You  shout  me  forth 

In  acclamations  hyperbolical ; 

As  if  I  loved  my  little  should  be  dieted 

In  praises  sauc'd  with  lies'. 

Com.  Too  modest  are  you : 

More  cruel  to  your  good  report,  than  grateful 
To  us  that  give  you  truly.     By  your  patience, 
If  'gainst  yourself  you  be  incens'd,  we  '11  put  you 
(Like  one  that  means  his  proper  harm)  in  manacles, 
Then  reason  safely  with  you. — Therefore,  be  it  known, 
As  to  us,  to  all  the  world,  that  Caius  Marcius 
Wears  this  war's  garland :  in  token  of  the  which 
My  noble  steed,  known  to  the  camp,  I  give  him, 
With  all  his  trim  belonging ;  ^d,  from  this  time. 
For  what  he  did  before  Corioli,  call  him, 
With  all  th'  applause  and  clamour  of  the  host, 
Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  — 
Bear  the  addition  nobly  ever ! 

[Flourish.     Trumpets  sound,  and  Drunu 

AIL  Caips  Marcius  Coriolanus ! 

Cor.  I  will  go  wash  ; 
And  when  my  face  is  fair,  you  shall  perceive 
Whether  I  blush,  or  no :  howbeit,  I  thank  you.-— 
I  mean  to  stride  your  steed  ;  and,  at  all  times, 
To  undercrest  your  good  addition 
To  the  fairness  of  my  power. 

Com.  So,  to  our  tent ; 

Where,  ere  we  do  repose  us,  we  will  write 
To  Rome  of  our  success. — You,  Titus  LarHus, 
Must  to  Corioli  back :  send  us  to  Rome 
The  best,  with  whom  we  may  articulate, 
For  their  own  good,  and  ours. 

Lart.  I  shall,  my  lord. 

Cor.  The  gods  begin  to  mock  me.    I,  that  now 
Refus'd  most  princely  gifts,  am  bound  to  beg 
Of  my  lord  general. 

Com.   ^  Take  it :  't  is  yours.— What  is  H  .* 

Cor.  I  'sometime  lay,  here  in  Corioli, 
At  a  poor  man's  house;  he  us'd  me  kindly: 
He  cried  to  me ;  I  saw  him  prisoner ; 
But  then  Aufidius  was  within  my  view. 
And  wrath  o'erwhelm'd  my  pity.    1  request  you 
To  give  my  poor  host  freedom. 

Com.  0,  well-begg'd ! 

Were  he  the  butcher  of  my  son,  he  should 
Be  free  as  is  the  wind.    Deliver  him,  Titus. 

Lart.  Marcius,  his  name  ? 

Cor.  By  Jupiter,  forgot : — 

I  am  weary ;  yea,  my  memory  is  tir'd.— 
Have  we  no  wine  here? 

Com.  Go  we  to  our  tent. 

The  blood  upon  your  visage  dries ;  't  is  time 
It  should  be  look'd  to.    Come.  [ExmmL 

SCENE  X.— The  Gamp  of  the  Yolsees. 

A  Flourish.    Comets.    Enter  Tullus  AuriDiut, 
bloody,  with  two  or  three  Soldiers. 

Auf.  The  town  is  ta'en. 

1  SoUd.  'T  will  be  deliver'd  back  on  good  eonditkui. 

Auf.  Condition!-* 
I  would  I  were  a  Roman ;  for  I  cannot. 
Being  a  Yolsce,  be  that  I  am. — Condition ! 
What  good  condition  can  a  treaty  find 
I'  the  part  that  is  at  mercy  ? — ^Five  times,  ICardiiis, 
I  have  fought  with  thee :  so  often  hast  thou  beat  me , 
And  wouldst  do  so,  1  think,  should  we  enfx>unter 
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As  often  as  we  eat. — ^By  the  elements. 

h'  e'er  again  I  meet  him  beard  to  beard, 

He  is  mine,  or  [  am  his.     Mine  emulation 

Hath  not  that  honour  in  %  it  had ;  for  where 

I  thought  to  crush  him  in  an  equal  force, 

True  sword  to  sword,  I  '11  jk>toh^  at  him  some  way, 

Or  wrath,  or  craft,  may  get  him. 

1  Sold,  He 's  the  devil. 

Auf.  Bolder,  though  not  so  subtle.    My  valour  's 
poison'd, 
With  only  suSering  stain  by  him:  for  him 
'T  shall  fly  but  of  itself:  nor  sleep,  nor  sanctuary, 
Being  naked,  sick ;  nor  fane,  nor  Capitol, 
The  prayers  of  priests,  nor  times  of  sacrifice, 


Embargments'  all  of  fury,  shall  lift  up 

Their  rotten  privilege  and  custom  Against 

My  hate  to  Maroius.     Where  I  find  him,  were  it 

At  home,  upon  my  brothers  guard,  even  there, 

Against  the  hospitable  canon,  would  I 

Wash  my  fierce  hand  in 's  heart. — Go  you  to  the  dtj: 

Learn,  how  't  is  held ;  and  what  they  are,  that  most 

Be  hostages  for  Rome. 

1  Sold.  Will  not  you  go? 

Auf.  I  am  attended  at  the  cypress  groVe :  1  pray  yog, 
('T  is  south  the  city  mills)  bring  me  word  thither 
How  the  world  goes,  that  to  the  pace  of  it 
I  may  spur  on  my  journey. 

1  Sold,  I  shall,  sir.         [EmA 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Menenius,  Sicinics,  and  Brutus. 

Men,  The  augurer  tells  me,  we  shall  have  news  to- 
night. 

Bru.  Good,  or  bad  ? 

Men.  Not  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  people,  for 
they  love  not  Marcius. 

Sic.  Nature  teachea  beasts  to  know  their  friends. 

Men.  Pray  you,  whom  does  the  wolf  love  ? 

Sic.  The  lamb. 

Men.  Ay,  to  devour  him ;  as  the  hungry  plebeians 
would  the  noble  Marcius. 

Bru.  He  's  a  lamb,  indeed,  that  baes  like  a  bear. 

Men.  He 's  a  bear,  indeed,  that  lives  like  a  lamb.  You 
two  are  old  men :  tell  me  one  thing  that  I  shall  ask  you. 

Both  Trib.  Well,  sir. 

Men.  In  what  enormity  is  Maroius  poor  in,  that  you 
two  have  not  in  abundance  ? 

Bru.  He 's  poor  in  no  one  fault,  but  stor'd  with  all. 

Sic,  Especially  in  pride. 

Bru.  And  topping  all  others  in  boasting. 

Men.  This  is  strange  now.  Do  you  two  know  how 
fou  are  censured  here  in  the  city,  I  mean  of  us  o'  the 
right-hand  file  ?    Do  you  ? 

Both  Trih.  Why,  how  are  we  censured  ? 


allaying  Tiber  in 't :  said  to  be  something  imperfect  in 
favouring  the  thirst*  complaint ;  hasty,  and  tinder-lh 
upon  too  trivial  motion :  one  that  converts  more  r/i 
the  buttock  of  the  night,  than  with  the  forehead  of  tht 
morning.  What  I  think  I  utter,  and  impend  my  nalict 
in  my  breath.  Meeting  two  such  weals-men  u  j% 
are,  (I  cannot  call  you  Lycurguses)  if  the  drink  vab 
give  me  touch  my  palate  adversely,  I  make  a  cndkd 
face  at  it.  I  cannot  say,  your  worships  have  delivrnd 
the  matter  well,  when  I  find  the  ass  in  compound  t/i 
the  major  part  of  your  syllables :  and  though  I  nin5t  y 
content  to  bear  with  those  that  say  you  are  nmi\Ji 
grave  men,  yet  they  lie  deadly,  that  tell  yon.  you  h^t 
good  faces.  If  you  see  this  in  the  map  of  my  nii!rp. 
co.«m,  follows  it,  that  l  am  known  well  enough.  t«* 
What  harm  can  your  bisson*  conspectuities  glean  oa 
of  this  character,  if  I  be  known  well  enough,  too? 

Bru.  Come,  sir,  come ;  we  know  you  well  enooib. 

Men.  You  know  neither  me,  yourselves,  nor  va 
thing.  You  are  ambitious  for  poor  knaves'  cap  aH 
legs :  you  wear  out  a  good  wholesome  forenoon  in  h-j.'- 
ing  a  cauFC  between  an  orange- wife  and  a  foepet  .«e;W. 
and  then  adjourn*  the  controversy  of  thrce-peii«!Bi 
second  day  of  audience. — When  you  are  beam: 
matter  between  party  and  party,  if  you  chance  to !» 
pinched  with  the  colic,  you  make  faces  like  roumr!  r. 


Men.  Because  you  talk  of  priic  low, — Will  you  not  set  up  the  bloody  flag  against  all  patience.,  and,  in  w- 


be  anury  ? 

Both  Trib.  Well,  well,  sir;  well. 

Men.  Why,  h  is  no  great  matter;  for  a  very  little  thief 
of  occasion  will  rob  you  of  a  great  deal  of  patience : 
give  your  dispositions  the  reins,  and  be  angry  at  your 
pleasures ;  at  the  least,  if  you  take  it  as  a  pleasure  to 
you.  in  being  so.  You  blame  Marcius  for  being  proud  ? 

Bru.  We  do  it  not  ah  oe,  sir. 

Men.  I  know,  you  can  do  very  little  alone ;  for  your 
helps  are  many,  or  ehe  your  actions  would  grow  won- 
drous single :  your  abilities  are  too  infant-like  for  doing 
much  alone.  You  talk  of  pride :  0 !  that  you  could 
turn  your  eyes  toward  the  napas  of  your  necks,  and 
make  but  an  interior  survey  of  your  good  selves  !  0, 
that  you  could ! 

Bru,  What  then,  sir? 

Men.  Why,  then  you  should  discover  a  brace  of  un- 
meriting,  proud,  violent,  testy  magistrates,  (alias,  fools) 
as  any  in  Rome. 

Sic.  Menenius,  you  are  known  well  enough,  too. 

Men.  i  am  known  to  be  a  humorous  patrician,  and 
one  that  loves  a  cup  of  hot  wino,  without'  a  drop  of 


1  Tknijtt  at  with  a  poinud  imtntment. 
imgi  isf.«. 


ing  for  a  chamber-pot,  dismiss  the  controversy  plf'i- 
ing\  the  more  entangled  by  your  hearing:  all  the  j«a 
you  make  in  their  cause  is  calling  both  the  part^a 
knaves.     You  are  a  pair  of  strange  ones. 

Bru.  Come,  come,  you  are  well  understood  to  V 
perfecter  giber  for  the  table,  than  a  necessary  beocbd 
in  the  Capitol. 

Men.  Our  very  priests  must  become  mocker?,  if  •^1 
shall  encounter  such  ridiculous  subjects  as  you  « 
When  you  speak  best  unto  the  purpose,  it  is  not  vpu 
the  wagging  of  your  beards ;  and  your  beards  de>fni 
not  so  honourable  a  grave  as  to  8tufi*a  botchers  cu^hia 
or  to  be  entombed  in  an  ass's  pack-saddle.  Ye:  yi 
must  be  saying,  Marcius  is  proud ;  who^  in  a  cb;^ 
estimation,  is  worth  all  your  predecrssors  since  Ik^ 
lion,  though,  perad venture,  some  of  the  best  of  *em  "^^ 
hereditary  hangmen.  Good  den  to  your  worshipn  hma 
of  your  conversation  would  infect  my  brain,  beins  n 
henismen  of  the  beastly  plebeians.  I  will  be  bold  to  ^il 
my  leave  of  you.        [Brutus  and  Sicnnus  stand  bid 

Enter  Volumnu,  Viroilia,  Valeria,  !^c. 
How  now,  my  as  fair  as  noble  ladies,  (and  the  ni<« 

iaf.«.   'v:* 


*  BmbargoM,     *  witk  not :  in  f.  e.     *  fint :  im  f.  e.     *  BUnd,     •  njoon : 
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vere  she  earthly,  no  nobler)  whither  do  you  follow 
joar  eyes  so  fast  ? 

Vol.  Honourable  Menenius,  my  boy  Marcios  ap- 
prracbes :  for  the  love  of  Jano  let 's  go. 

Men.  Ha !  Marcius  coming  home  ? 

Vd.  Ay,  worthy  Menenitts,  and  with  moat  prosper- 
•yos  approbation. 

Mm,  Take  my  cap,  Jupiter,  and  I  thank  thee. — ^Ho 
Marcius  coming  home?  [T%rowing  up  his  Cap, 

Both  Ladies.  Nay,  't  is  true. 

Vol.  Look,  here 's  a  letter  from  him :  the  state  hath 
another,  bis  wife  another;  and,  I  think,  there 's  one  at 
home  for  you. 

Mm.  I  will  make  my  very  house  reel  to-night. — ^A 
letter  for  me  ? 

Hr.  Yes,  certain,  there 's  a  letter  for  you ;  I  saw  it. 

Men.  A  letter  for  me?  It  gives  me  an  estate  of 
RVPfl  years'  health ;  in  which  time  I  will  make  a  lip 
at  the  physician :  the  most  sovereign  prescription  in 
Galen  is  but  empiric  physic*,  and,  to  this  preservative, 
of  no  better  report  than  a  horse-drench.  Is  he  not 
wounded  ?  he  was  wont  to  come  home  wounded. 

Vir.  0 !  no,  no,  no. 

Vol.  0 !  he  is  wounded ;  I  thank  the  gods  for  H. 

Mm.  So  do  I  too,  if  it  be  not  too  much. — Brings  'a 
nctory  in  his  pocket,  the  wounds  become  him. 

Vol.  On's  brows:  Menenius.  he  comes  the  third 
iraie  home  with  the  oaken  garland. 

Men.  Has  he  disciplined  Aufidius  soundly? 

Vol.  Titas  Lartius  writes,  they  fought  together,  but 
iafidias  got  off. 

Men.  And  't  was  time  for  him  too ;  I  '11  warrant  him 
hat :  an  he  had  stay'd  by  him,  I  would  not  have  been 
0  fidiused  for  all  the  chests  in  Corioli,  and  the  gold 
hat 's  in  them.     Is  the  senate  pospoFsed  of  this  ? 

Vol.  Good  ladies,  let 's  go. — Yes,  yes,  yes :  the  se- 
lue  has  letters  from  the  general,  wherein  he  gives  my 
on  the  whole  name  of  the  war.  He  hath  in  this  sc- 
ion outdone  his  former  deeds  doubly. 

Val.  In  troth,  there 's  wondrous  things  spoke  of  him. 

Men.  Wondrous :  ay,  I  warrant  you,  and  not  with- 
ut  his  true  purchasing. 

Vir.  The  gods  grant  them  true ! 

Vol.  True !  pow,  wow. 

Mm.  True  !  I  Ml  be  sworn  they  are  true. — ^Where  is 
e  wounded  ? — God  save  your  good  worships  !  [To  the 
yibunes,  who  come  forward^  Marcius  is  coming  home : 
ebas  more  cause  to  be  proud. — ^Whereis  he  wounded? 
Vol.  V  the  shoulder,  and  i'  the  left  arm :  there  will 
e  large  cicatrices  to  show  the  people,  when  he  shall 
^)d  for  his  place.  He  received  in  the  repulse  of 
'arquin  seven  hurts  i'  the  body. 
Men.  One  i'  the  neck,  and  two  i'  the  thigh, — ^thero  's 
ine  that  I  know. 

Vol.  He  had,  before  this  last  expedition,  twenty-five 
ounds  upon  him. 

Men.  Now  it's  twenty-seven:  every  gash  was  an 
Jemy's  grave.  [A  Shout  and  Flourish.]  Hark !  the 
urn  pets. 

Vol.  These  are  the  ushers  of  Marcius :  before  him 
e  carries  noise,  and  behind  him  he  leaves  tears. 
path,  that  dark  spirit,  in  's  nervy  arm  doth  lie , 
hich,  being  advanced,  declines,  and  then  men  die. 
Sennet.  Trumpets  sound.  Enter  Cominius  and  Titus 
Lartius  :  between  them,  Coriolanus,  crowned  with 
an  oaken   Garland;  with  Captains,  Soldiers,  and  a 
Herald. 
Her.  Know,  Rome,  that  all  alone  Marcius  did  fight 


Within  Corioli's  gates :  where  he  hath  won, 
With  fafne.  a  name  to  Caius  Marcius ;  these 
In  honour  follows,  Coriolanus: — 
Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus !      [Floufuh, 
AIL  Welcome  to  Rome,  renowned  Coriolanus  ! 
Cor.  No  more  of  this;  it  does  ofiend  my  heart : 
Pray  now,  no  more. 

Com.  Look,  sir,  your  mother. — 

Cor.  0! 

You  have,  I  know,  petition'd  ail  the  gods 
For  my  prosperity.  [Kneels. 

Vol.  Nay,  my  good  soldier,  up; 

My  gentle  Marcius,  worthy  Caius,  and 
By  deed-achieving  honour  newly  nam'd, 
What  is  it?     Coriolanus,  must  I  call  thee? 
ButO!  thywiffr— 

Cor.  My  gracious  silence,  hail !  [Rising.' 

Wouldst  thou  have  laughM,  had  I  come  coffin'd  home, 
That  weep'st  to  see  me  triumph  ?    Ah  !  my  dear, 
Such  eyes  the  widows  in  Corioli  wear, 
And  mothers  that  lack  sons. 

Men.  Now,  the  gods  crown  thee  ! 

Cor.  And  live  you  yet? — 0  my  sweet  lady,  pardon 

[To  Valeria 
Vol.  I  know  not  where  to  turn : — 0 !  welcome  home , 
And  welcome,  general ; — and  you  are  welcome  all. 

Men.  A  hundred  thousand  welcomes :  I  could  weep. 
And  I  could  laugh ;  I  am  light,  and  heavy.  Welcome ! 
A  curse  begin  at  very  root  on 's  heart, 
That  is  not  glad  to  see  thee  ! — You  are  three, 
That  Rome  should  dote  on ;  yet,  by  the  faith  of  men, 
We  have  some  old  crab-trees  here  at  home,  that  ^KiW  not 
Be  grafted  to  your  relish.     Yet  welcome,  warriors  ! 
We  call  a  nettle,  but  a  nettle ;  and 
The  faults  of  fools,  but  folly. 

Com.  Ever  right. 

Cor.  Menenius,  ever,  ever. 
Her.  Give  way  there,  and  go  on ! 
Cor.  Your  hand, — and  yours. 

[To  his  Wife  and  Mother. 
Ere  in  our  own  house  I  do  shade  my  head. 
The  good  patricians  must  be  visited ; 
From  whom  I  have  receiv'd,  not  only  greetings, 
But  with  them  charge  of  honours. 

Vol.  I  have  lived 

To  see  inherited  my  very  wishes, 
And  the  buildings  of  my  fancy : 
Only  there 's  one  thing  wanting,  which  I  doubt  not, 
But  our  Rome  will  cast  upon  thee. 

Cor.  Know,  good  mother, 

I  had  rather  be  their  servant  in  my  way, 
Than  sway  with  them  in  theirs. 

Com.  On,  to  the  Capitol ! 

[Flourish.     Comets.     Exeunt  in  state,  as  before. 
The  Tribunes  remain. 
Bra.  All  tongues  speak  of  him,  and  the  bleared  sights 
Are  spectacled  to  see  him :  your  prattling  nurse  • 
Into  a  rapture*  lets  hej  baby  cry 
While  she  cheers'  him :  the  kitchen  malkin*  pins 
Her  richest  lockram*  'bout  her  reechy*  neck, 
Clambering  the  walls  to  eye  him :  stalls,  bulks,  windows, 
Are  smother'd  up,  leads  fillM,  and  ridges  hors'd 
With  variable  complexions,  all  agreeing 
In  earnestness  to  see  him :  seld-shown  flamens 
Do  press  among  the  popular  thronss,  and  pufi* 
To  win  a  vulgar  station :  our  veil'd  dames 
Commit  the  war  of  white  and  damask,  in 
Their  nicely-gauded  cheeks,  to  the  wanton  spoil 


*  Kot  in  f.  «.      »  is  but  empiricutio  :  in  f.  «. ;  emparick^ntiqne :  in  folio.      '  Not  in  f.  •.     •  Fit.     »  chats  t  it  f.  •. 
M4II  or  Mary — swd  m  *'  wtnch.^"*    It  alan  means  a  mop^  a  clout,      f  A  kind  of  ehtap  lintn.    *  Smoky^  dirty. 
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Of  Phcebus'  burning  kisses :  such  a  pjther, 
As  if  that  whatsoever  god.  who  leads  him, 
Were  slily  crept  into  his  human  powers, 
And  gave  him  graceful  posture. 

Sie.  On  the  sudden 

I  warrant  him  consul. 

Bru.  Then  our  office  may, 

During  his  power,  go  sleep. 

Sie.  He  cannot  temperately  transport  his  honours 
From  where  he  should  begin,  and  end ;  but  will 
Lose  those  he  hath  won. 

Bru.  In  that  there 's  comfort. 

Sic.  Doubt  not,  the  commoners.  Sot  whom  we  stand, 
But  they,  upon  their  ancient  malice,  will 
Forget,  with  the  least  cause,  these  his  new  honours ; 
Which  that  he  ^1  give  them,  make  I  as  little  question 
As  he  is  proud  to  do 't. 

Bru.  I  heard  him  swear. 

Were  he  to  stand  for  consul,  never  would  he 
Appear  i'  the  market-place,  nor  on  him  put 
The  napless  vesture  of  humility  ; 
Nor,  showing  (as  the  manner  is)  his  wounds 
To  the  people,  beg  their  stinking  breaths. 

Sic.  »T  is  right. 

Bru.  It  was  his  word.     0  !  he  would  miss  it,  rather 
Than  carry  it  but  by  the  suit  o'  the  gentry  to  him, 
And  the  desire  of  the  nobles. 

Sie.  I  wish  no  better. 

Than  have  him  hold  that  purpose,  and  to  put  it 
In  execution. 

Bru.  'T  is  most  like,  he  will. 

Sie.  It  shall  be  to  him,  then,  at  our  good  wills, 
A  sure  destruction. 

Bru.  So  it  must  fall  out 

To  him,  or  our  authorities,  for  an  end. 
We  must  susrgest  the  people,  in  what  hatred 
He  still  hath  held  them :  that  to  his  power  he  would 
Have  made  them  mules,  silenc'd  their  pleaders,  and 
DiRpropertied  their  freedoms ;  holding  them, 
In  human  action  and  capacity, 
Of  no  more  soul,  nor  fitness  for  the  world, 
Than  camels  in  the  war ;  who  have  their  provand 
Only  for  bearing  burdens,  and  sore  blows 
For  sinking  under  them. 

Sie.  This,  as  you  say,  suggested 

At  some  time  when  his  soaring  insolence 
Shall  touch^  the  people,  (which  time  shall  not  want. 
If  he  be  put  upon 't ;  and  that 's  as  easy. 
As  to  set  dogs  on  sheep)  will  be  his  fire 
To  kindle  their  dry  stubble ;  and  their  blaze 
Shall  darken  him  for  ever. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Mess.  You  are  sent  for  to  the  Capitol.  'T  is  thought. 
That  Marcius  shall  be  consul.     I  have  seen 
The  dumb  men  throng  to  see  him,  and  the  blind 
To  hear  him  speak :  matrons  flung  gloves. 
Ladies  and  maids  their  scarfs«and  handkerchiefs, 
Upon  him  as  he  pass'd  ;  the  nobles  bended. 
As  to  Jove's  statue,  and  the  commons  made 
A  shower,  and  thunder,  with  their  caps,  and  shouts. 
I  neyer  saw  the  like. 

Bru.  Let 's  to  the  Capitol ; 

And  carry  with  us  ears  and  eyes  for  the  time. 
But  hearts  for  the  event. 

SU.  Have  with  you.     [Exeunt. 


in  f  •      » tn&ty  :  ia  f.  •.     >  Llmt :  in  f.  •. 


SCENE  II.— The  Same.    The  CapitoL 
Enter  two  Officers^  to  lay  Cushions. 

1  Off.  Come,  come;  they  are  almost  here.  Hoi 
many  stand  for  consulships  ? 

2  Off.  Three,  they  say ;  but 't  is  thought  of  every  on 
Coriolanus  will  carry  it. 

1  Off.  That 's  a  brave  fellow ;  but  he 's  vengeana 
proud,  and  loves  not  the  common  people. 

2  Off.  'Faith,  there  have  been  many  great  men  thsi 
have  flattered  the  people,  who  ne'er  loved  them  ;  ad 
there  be  many  that  they  have  loved,  they  know  nol 
wherefore :  so  that,  if  they  love  they  know  not  why, 
they  hate  upon  no  better  aground.  Therefore,  for  Cc^n 
olanus  neither  to  care  whether  they  love  or  hate  hin 
manifests  the  true  knowledge  he  has  in  their  disposi- 
tion ;  and,  out  of  his  noble  carelessness,  lets  then 
plainly  see  't. 

1  Off.  If  he  did  not  care  whether  he  had  their  Ioti 
or  no,  he  wav'd  indifferently  'twixt  doing  them  neitlio 
good,  nor  harm ;  but  he  seeks  their  hate  with  grp&tA 
devotion  than  they  can  render  it  him,  and  leavei 
nothing  undone  that  may  fully  di-cover  him  their  oppo. 
site.  Now,  to  seem  to  affect  th?  rralice  and  disple^ 
sure  of  the  people  is  as  bad  as  that  which  he  dislikes, 
to  flatter  them  for  their  love. 

2  Off.  He  hath  deserved  worthily  of  his  country; 
and  his  a.«cent  is  not  by  such  easy  degrees  as  tbo^e 
who,  having  been  supple  and  courteous  to  the  people, 
bonneted,  without  any  farther  deed  to  have  them  tt 
all  into  their  estimation  and  report:  but  he  hath  «« 
planted  his  honours  in  their  eyes,  and  his  actions  ib 
their  hearts,  that  for  their  tongues  to  be  silent,  sfii 
not  oonfoFS  so  much,  were  a  kind  of  ingrateful  injury, 
to  report  otherwise  were  a  malice,  that,  giving  itself 
the  lie,  would  pluck  reproof  and  rebuke  from  every  eat 
that  heard  it. 

1  Off.  No  more  of  him :  he  is  a  worthy  man.  Msks 
way,  they  are  coming. 
A  Sennet.    Enter,  with  Lictors  before  them^  Counrrf 

the  Consul,  Menknius,  Coriolanus.  many  other  &  'S- 

tors,  SiciNius  and  Brdtus.     The  Senators  take  tiar 

places  ;  the  Tribunes  take  theirs  also  by  themselves. 

Men.  Having  determined  of  the  Volsoes,  and 
To  send  for  Titus  Lartius,  it  remains. 
As  the  main  point  of  this  our  after-meeting, 
To  gratify  his  noble  service  that 
Hath  thus  stood  for  his  country.  Therefore,  please  yoc, 
Most  reverend  and  grave  elders,  to  desire 
The  present  consul,  and  last  general 
In  our  well-found  successes,  to  report 
A  little  of  that  worthy  work  perform'd 
By  Caius  Marcius  Coriolanus  ;  whom 
We  meet  here,  both  to  thank,  and  to  remember 
With  honours  like  himself. 

1  Sen.  Speak,  good  Cominim 

Leave  nothing  out  for  length,  and  make  us  think. 
Rather  our  state 's  defective  for  requital, 
Than  we  to  stretch  it  out. — Masters  o'  the  people 
We  do  request  your  kindest  ears  :  and,  after, 
Your  loving  motion  tov^urd  the  common  body, 
To  yield  what  passes  here. 

Sie.  We  are  oonvented 

Upon  a  pleasing  treatise* ;  and  have  hearts 
Inclinable  to  honour  and  advance 
The  theme  of  our  assembly. 

Bru.  Which  the  rather 

We  shall  be  prest'  to  do,  if  he  remember 
A.  kinder  value  of  the  people,  than 
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He  hath  hereto  pris'd  them  at. 

Men.  That '»  off,  that 's  off: 

I  would  you  rather  had  heen  silent.    Please  you 
To  hear  Cominiuf  tf  ^ak  ? 

Bru,  Mo^t  willingly ; 

Bat  yet  my  caution  was  more  pertinent, 
Than  the  rebuke  you  give  it. 

Men,  He  loves  your  people } 

But  tie  him  not  to  be  their  bed-fellow. — 
Worthy  Cominius,  speak. — Nay,  keep  your  place. 

fCoRiOLANUS  rises,  and  offers  to  go  away. 

1  Sen.  Sit,  Coriolanus :  never  shame  to  hear 
What  you  have  not  ^y  done. 

Cor.  Your  honours'  pardon : 

I  had  rather  have  m)  wounds  to  heal  again, 
Than  hear  say  how  I  got  them. 

Bru.  Sir,  I  hope, 

My  words  dis-bench'd  you  not. 

Cor.  No,  sir :  yet  oft, 

When  blows  have  made  me  stay,  I  fled  from  words. 
You  soothed  not,  therefore  hurt  not.    But,  your  people, 
1  love  them  as  they  weigh. 

Men.  Pray  now,  sit  down. 

Cor.  I  had  rather  have  one  scratch  my  head  i'  the  sun. 
When  the  alarum  were  struck,  than  idly  sit 
To  hear  my  nothings  monstered.  [Exit. 

Men.  Masters  of  the  people. 

Your  multiplying  spawn  how  can  he  flatter, 

Srhat  's  thousand  to  one  good  one)  when  you  now  see, 
e  had  rather  venture  all  his  limbs  for  honour. 
Than  one  on 's  ears  to  hear  it  ? — Proceed,  Cominius. 
Com.  I  shall  lack  voice  :  the  deeds  of  Coriolanus 
Should  not  be  utter'd  feebly. — It  is  held, 
That  valour  is  the  chicfest  virtue,  and 
Mr,si  dignifies  the  haver :  if  it  be, 
Tlie  man  I  B\}eak  of  cannot  in  the  world 
Be  siugly  counterpoised.     At  sixteen  years, 
When  Tarquin  made  a  head  for  Home,  he  fought 
Beyond  the  mark  of  others  :  our  then  dictator, 
Whom  with  all  praise  I  point  at,  saw  him  fight. 
When  with  his  Amazonian  chin  he  drove 
The  bristled  lips  before  him.     He  bestrid 
An  o'er-pressed  Roman,  and  i'  the  consul's  view 
Slew  three  opposers  :  Tarquin's  self  he  met, 
And  struck  him  on  his  knee.     In  that  4&y's  feats, 
When  ho  might  act  the  woman  in  the  scene, 
He  prov'd  best  man  i^  the  field ;  and  for  his  meed 
Was  brow-bound  with  the  oak.     His  pupil  age 
Man-entered  thus,  he  waxed  like  a  sea ; 
And  in  the  brunt  of  seventeen  battles  since, 
He  lurrthM*  all  swords  of  the  garland.     For  this  last. 
Before  and  in  Corioli,  let  me  say, 

I  caniiOt  speak  him  home  :  he  stopp'd  the  fliers. 
And  by  his  rare  example  made  the  coward 
Turn  terror  into  sport.     As  weeds  before 

A  vessel  under  sail,  so  men  obey'd, 

And  fell  below  his  stem  :  his  sword,  death's  stamp. 

Where  it  did  mark,  it  took :  from  face  to  foot 

He  was  a  thing  of  blood,  whose  every  motion 

Waa  tuned*  with  dying  cries.     Alone  he  enter'd 

The  mortal  gate  of  the  city,  which  he  painted 

With  shunless  destiny,  aidless  came  off, 

And  with  a  sudden  re-inforcement  struck 

Corioli  like  a  planet.     Now  all 's  his  ; 

When  by  and  by  the  din  of  war  'gan  pierce 

His  ready  sense  *  then,  straight  his  doubled  spirit 

Re-quicken'd  wliat  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 

And  to  the  battle  came  he ;  where  he  did 

II  un  reeking  o'er  the  lives  of  men,  as  if 

>  Odmtd  hj  «n  tmj  rietmy.     *  timad  :  in  f.  •.     *  If«t  im  f  • 


'T  were  a  perpetual  spoil ;  and  till  we  eall'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
To  ease  his  breast  with  panting. 

Men.  Worthy  man ! 

1  Sen.  He  cannot  but  with  measure  fit  the  honouiv 
Which  we  devise  him. 

Com.  Our  spoils  he  kiok'd  at ; 

And  look'd  upon  things  precious,  as  they  were 
The  oonunon  muck  o'  the  world  :  he  covets  less 
Than  misery  itself  would  give,  rewards 
His  deeds  with  doing  them,  and  is  content 
To  spend  the  time  to  end  it. 

Men.  He 's  right  noble : 

Let  him  be  called  for. 

1  Sen.  Call  Coriolanus. 

Off.  He  doth  appear. 

Re-enter  Coriolanus. 

Men.  The  senate,  Coriolanus,  are  well  pleas'd 
To  make  thee  consul. 

Cor.  I  do  owe  them  still 

My  life,  and  services. 

Men.  It  then  remains, 

That  you  do  speak  to  the  people. 

Cor.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Let  me  o'erleap  that  custom  :  for  I  oannot 
Put  on  the  gown,  stand  naked,  and  entreat  them, 
For  my  wounds'  sake,  to  give  tiieir  suffrage :  please  you, 
That  I  may  pass  this  doing. 

Sic.  Sir,  the  people 

Must  have  their  voices ;  neither  will  they  bate 
One  jot  of  ceremony. 

Men.  Put  them  not  to 't . 

Pray  you,  go  fit  you  to  the  custom,  and 
Take  to  you,  as  your  predecessors  have, 
Your  honour  with  your  form. 

Cor.  It  is  a  part 

That  I  shall  blush  in  acting,  and  might  well 
Be  taken  from  the  people. 

Bru.  Mark  you  that  ?  [To  Sicinius.' 

Cor.  To  brag  unto  them, — thus  I  did,  and  thus ; — 
Show  them  th'  unaching  scars  which  I  should  hide, 
As  if  I  had  receiv'd  them  for  the  hire 
Of  their  breath  only.— 

Men.  Do  not  stand  upon 't. — 

We  recommend  to  you,  tribunes  of  the  people, 
Odr  purpose : — to  them,  and  to  our  noble  consul. 
Wish  we  all  joy  and  honour. 

Sen.  To  Coriolanus  come  all  joy  and  honour ! 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  Senators, 

Bru.  You  see  how  he  intends  to  use  the  people. 

Sic.  May  they  perceive 's  intent !  He  will  require  them, 
As  if  he  did  contemn  what  he  requested 
Should  be  in  them  to  give. 

Bru.  Come ;  we'll  inform  them 

Of  our  proceedings  here  :  on  the  market-place, 
I  know  they  do  attend  us.  [ExemU, 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    The  Forum. 
Enter  several  Citizens. 

1  Cit.  Once,  if  he  do  require  our  voices,  we  ought 
not  to  deny  him. 

2  Cit.  Wo  may,  sir,  if  we  will. 

3  Cit.  We  have  power  in  ourselves  to  do  it,  but  it  ia 
a  power  that  we  have  no  power  to  do  :  for  if  he  show 
us  his  wounds,  and  tell  us  his  deeds,  we  are  to  put  our 
tongues  into  those  wounds,  and  speak  for  them  :  so,  if 
he  tell  us  his  noble  deeds,  we  must  also  tell  him  our 
noble  acceptance  of  them.  Ingratitude  is  m'^nstrousi 
and  for  the  multitude  to  be  ingrateful  were  to  make  a 
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monster  of  the  multitude  ;  of  the  which  wo,  being  mem- 
bers, should  bring  ourselves  to  be  monstrous  members. 

1  Cit,  And  to  make  us  no  better  thought  of,  a  little 
help  will  serve  :  for  once,  when  we  stcod  up  about  the 
corn,  he  himself  stuck  not  to  call  us  the  many-headed 
multitude. 

3  Cit.  We  have  been  called  bo  of  many ;  not  that 
our  heads  are  some  brown,  some  black,  some  auburn, 
some  bald,  but  that  our  wits  are  so  diversely  coloured: 
and  truly,  1  tliink.  if  all  our  wits  were  to  i^sue  out  of 
one  skull,  they  would  fly  east,  west,  north,  south ;  and 
their  consent  of  one  direct  way  should  be  at  once  to  all 
the  points  o'  the  compars. 

2  Cit.  Think  you  so  ?  Which  way,  do  you  judge, 
my  wit  would  fly  ? 

3  Cit.  Nay,  your  wit  will  not  so  soon  out  as  another 
man's  will :  't  is  strongly  wedged  up  in  a  block-head ; 
but  if  it  were  at  liberty,  'twould,  sure,  southward. 

2  Cit.  Why  that  way? 

3  Cit.  To  lose  itself  in  a  fog;  where,  being  three 
parts  melted  away  with  rotten  dews,  the  fourth  would 
r«»turn,  for  conscience  sake,  lo  help  to  get  thee  a  wife. 

2  Cit.  You  are  never  without  your  tricks : — you 
may,  you  may. 

3  Cit.  Are  you  all  resolved  to  give  your  voices? 
But  that 's  no  matter ;  the  greater  part  carries  it.  I 
say,  if  he  would  incline  to  the  people,  there  was  never 
a  worthier  man. 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Menenius. 
Here  he  comes,  and  in  the  gown  of  humility :  mark 
his  behaviour.  We  are  not  to  stay  altogether,  but  to 
come  by  him,  where  he  stands,  by  ones,  by  twos,  and 
by  threes.  He 's  to  make  his  requests  by  particulars  ; 
wherein  every  one  of  us  has  a  pingle  honour,  in  giving 
him  our  own  voices  with  our  own  tongues  :  therefore, 
follow  me,  and  I  '11  direct  you  how  you  shall  go  by  him. 

AH.  Content,  content.  [Exeunt. 

Men.  0  sir  .'you  are  not  right :  have  you  not  known 
The  worthiest  men  have  done 't? 

Cor.  What  must  I  say  ? — 

I  pray,  sir, — Plague  upon  H !  I  cannot  bring 
My  tongue  to  such  a  pace. — Look,  sir; — my  wounds; — 
I  got  them  in  my  country's  service,  when 
Some  certain  of  your  brethren  roaHd,  and  ran 
From  the  noise  of  our  own  drums.  , 

Meti.  0  me,  the  gods  ! 

You  must  not  speak  of  that :  you  must  desire  them 
To  think  upon  you. 

Cor,  Think  upon  me  ?    Hang  'em  ! 

I  would  they  would  forget  me,  like  the  virtues 
Which  our  divines  lose  by  'em. 

Men.  You  '11  mar  all : 

I  'If  leave  you.     Pray  you,  speak  to  them,  I  pray  you. 
In  wholesome  manner.  [Exit. 

Enter  ttpo  Citizens. 

Cor.  Bid  them  wash  their  faces, 

And  keep  their  teeth  clean. — So,  here  comes  a  brace. — 
You  know  the  cause,  sir,  of  my  standing  here. 

1  Cit.  We  do,  sir  :  tell  us  what  hath  brought  you  to 't. 
Cor.  Mine  own  desert. 

2  Cit.  Your  own  desert  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  not 

Mine  own  desire. 

1  Cit.  How!  not  your  own  desire? 

Cor.  No,  sir :  't  was  never  my  desire  yet, 
To  trouble  the  poor  with  begging. 

1  Cit.  You  must  think,  if  we  give  you  any  thing, 
we  hope  to  gain  by  you. 

Car.  Well  then.  I  pray,  your  price  o'  the  consulship  ? 

•  woolviih  :  in  f.  •■ 


1  Cit.  The  price  is,  to  ask  it  kindly. 

Cor.  Kindly?        j 

Sir.  I  pray,  let  me  ha 't :  I  have  wounds  to  show  yoJ 
Which  shall  be  yours  in  private. — Your  good  voiec,  iir j 
What  say  you  ? 

2  Cit.  You  shall  ha 't,  worthy  sir. 

Cor.  A  match,  sir. —  I 

There  is  in  all  two  worthy  voices  begged. — 
I  have  your  alms :  adieu. 

1  Cit.  But  this  is  something  odd. 

2  Cit.  An  'twere  to  give  again, — but 't  is  no  niaiter. 

[Exeunt  the  two  Cilizem} 
Enter  two  other  Citizens. 
Cor.  Pray  you  now,  if  it  may  stand  with  the  tuMJ 
of  your  voices  that  I  may  be  consul,  I  have  here  the; 
customary  gown. 

3  Cit.  You  have  deserved  nobly  of  your  country, 
and  you  have  not  deserved  nobly. 

Cor.  Your  enigma  ? 

3  Cit.  You  have  been  a  scourge  to  her  cnemic».  yw 
have  been  a  rod  to  her  friends :  you  have  not,  isded, 
loved  the  common  people. 

Cor.  You  should  account  me  the  more  virtuooF,  tlut 
I  have  not  been  common  in  my  love.  I  will  not,  ^tr. 
flatter  my  sworn  brothers,  the  people,  to  eai n  a  dearer 
estimation  of  them :  't  is  a  condition  they  aoeoont 
gentle  ;  and  since  the  wisdom  of  their  choice  is  railer 
to  have  my  hat  than  my  heart,  I  will  practise  the  m- 
sinuating  nod,  and  be  off  to  them  most  connterfeitij: 
that  is,  sir,  I  will  counterfeit  the  bewitchment  of  wrni 
popular  man,  and  give  it  bountifully  to  the  deiir&'s. 
Therefore,  beseech  you.  I  may  be  consul. 

4  Cit.  We  hope  to  find  you  our  friend,  and  tben> 
fore  give  you  our  voices  heartily. 

3  Cit.  You  have  received  many  wounds  for  yoor 
country. 

Cor.  I  will  not  stale  your  knowledge  with  showifl* 
them.  I  will  make  much  of  your  voices,  aod  m 
trouble  you  no  farther. 

Both  Cit,  The  gods  give  you  joy,  sir,  heartily. 

[Exnai 

Cor.  Most  sweet  voices  ! — 
Better  it  is  to  die,  better  to  starve, 
Than  crave  the  hire  which  first  we  do  deserve. 
Why  in  this  wooUcfs*  toge  should  I  stand  here, 
To  beg  of  Hob  and  Dick,  that  do  appear, 
Their  needless  vouches  ?     Custom  calls  me  to  H  :— 
What  custom  wills,  in  all  things  should  we  do't. 
The  dust  on  antique  time  would  lie  unswept, 
And  mountainous  error  be  too  highly  beap'd 
For  truth  to  o'er-peer. — Rather  than  fool  it  so, 
Let  the  high  ofiice  and  the  honour  go 
To  one  that  would  do  thus. — i  am  half  through: 
The  one  part  sufFer'd.  the  other  will  I  do. 
Ent4r  three  other  Citizens. 
Here  come  more  voices. — 
Your  voices  :  for  your  voices  I  have  fought ; 
Watcli'd  for  your  voices  ;  for  your  voices  bear 
Of  wounds  two  dozen  odd  ;  battles  thrice  six 
I  have  seen,  and  heard  of :  for  your  voices, 
Have  done  many  things,  some  less,  some  more. 
Your  voices  ;  for  indeed,  I  would  be  consul. 

5  Cit.  He  has  done  nobly,  and  cannot  go  witbcat 
a^y  honest  man's  voice. 

6  Cit.  Therefore,  let  him  be  consul.  The  godi^gm 
him  joy,  and  make  him  good  friend  to  tho  people. 

All.  Amen,  amen. — 
God  save  thee,  noble  consul !  [Exitftnt  Ci7isni» 

Cor.  Wortliy 
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Which  easily  endures  not  article 
Tying  him  to  aught;  so,  putting  him  to  rage, 
You  sliould  have  ta'en  th'  advantage  of  his  choler, 
And  pass'd  him  unelected. 

Bru.  Did  you  perceive, 

He  did  solicit  you  in  free  contempt, 
When  he  did  need  your  loves,  and  do  you  think. 
That  his  contempt  shall  not  be  bniising  to  you, 
When  he  hath  power  to  crush  ?  Why,  had  your  bodi«i 
No  heart  among  you  ?  or  had  you  tongues  to  cry 
Against  the  rectorship  of  judgment? 

Sic.  Have  you, 

Ere  now,  denied  the  asker ;  and,  now  again, 
OP  him,  that  did  not  ask,  but  mock,  bestow 
Your  sued-for  tongues  ? 

3  at.  He 's  not  confirmed :  we  may  deny  him  yei. 

2  Cit.  And  will  deny  him  : 
I  '11  have  five  hundred  voices  of  that  sound. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  twice  five  hundred,  and  their  friends  u> 
piece  'em. 
•    Bru.  Get  you  hence  instantly,  and  tell  thosn  Crier  Jr 
They  have  chose  a  consul  that  will  from  them  tUr 
Their  liberties :  make  them  of  no  more  voice 
Than  dogs,  that  are  as  often  beat  for  barking, 
As  therefore  kept  to  do  so. 

Sic.  Let  them  assemble ; 

And,  on  a  safer  judgment,  all  revoke 
Your  ignorant  election.     Enforce  his  pride. 
And  his  old  hate  unto  you :  bcf^ides.  forget  not 
With  what  contempt  he  wore  the  humble  weed  , 
How  in  his  suit  he  scorn'd  you  ;  but  your  loves, 
Thinking  upon  his  services,  took  from  you 
The  apprehension  of  his  present  portance, 
Which  most  gibingly,  ungravely,  he  did  fashion 
After  the  inveterate  hate  he  bears  you. 

Bru,  Lay 

A  fault  on  us,  your  tribunes ;  that  we  labourM 
(No  impediment  between)  but  that  you  must 
Cast  your  election  on  him. 

Sic.  Say,  you  chose  him 

More  after  our  commandment,  than  as  cniided 
By  your  own  true  affections ;  and  that,  your  minds, 
Pre-occupy'd  with  what  you  rather  must  do^ 
Than  what  you  should,  made  yon  againnt  the  grain 
To  voice  him  consul.     Lay  the  fault  on  us. 

Bru.  Ay,  spare  us  not.  Say,  we  read  lectures  to  you, 
How  youngly  he  began  to  serve  his  country. 
How  long  continued,  and  what  stock  he  springs  of. 
The  noble  house  o'  the  Marcians :  from  whence  canu 
That  Ancus  Marcius,  Numa's  daughter's  son, 
Who,  after  great  Hostilius,  here  was  king. 
Of  the  same  house  Publius  and  Quintua  were, 
That  our  best  water  brought  by  conduits  hither  ; 
And  Censorinus.  darling  of  the  people,' 
And  nooly  nam'd  so,  twice  being  censor, 
Was  his  great  ancestor. 

Sie,  One  thus  descended. 

That  hath  beside  well  in  his  person  wrought 
To  be  set  high  in  place,  we  did  commend 
To  your  remembrances  ;  but  you  have  found, 
Scaling  his  present  bearing  with  his  past, 
That  he  's  your  fixed  enemy,  and  revoke 
Your  sudden  approbation. 

Bru.  Say,  you  ne'er  had  done  % 

(Harp  on  that  still)  but  by  our  putting  on ; 
And  presently,  when  you  have  drawn  your  number. 
Repair  to  the  Capitol. 

All  We  will  so :  almost  ail 

Repent  in  their  election.  [Exeunt  Ciiianut. 


Re-enter  Menenius,  tcith  Brutus,  and  Sicinius. 

}!m.  You  have  stood  your  limitation ;  and  the  tribunes 
^ae  you  wit^  the  people^s  voice  :  remains 
That,  in  th'  official  marks  invested,  you 
Aikm  do  meet  the  senate. 

Cor  Is  this  done  ? 

Sk.  The  custom  of  request  you  have  discharg'd  : 
The  peoj  le  to  admit  you  ;  and  are  summon'd 
To  meet  anon  upon  your  approbation. 

Cor.  Where  ?  at  the  senate-house  ? 


Sic. 


There,  Coriolanus. 


Cjt.  May  I  change  these  garments  ? 

Sic.  You  may,  sir. 

Cor.  That  I'll  straight  do ;  and,  knowing  myself  again, 
Rep&ir  to  the  senate-house. 

Men.  I  '11  keep  you  company. — ^Will  you  along  ? 

Bni.  We  stay  here  for  the  people. 

Sk.  Fare  you  well. — [Exeunt  Coriol.  and  Mznxn 
Re  ha?  it  now ;  and  by  his  looks,  methinks, 
Ti9Virm  at's  heart. 

Bru.  With  a  proud  heart  he  wore 

is  hnmble  weeds.     Will  you  dismiss  the  people  ? 
Re-enter  Citizens. 

Sic.  How  now,  my  masters !  have  you  chose  this  man  ? 

1  Cit.  He  has  our  Toices,  sir. 

Bru.  We  pray  the  gods  he  may  deserve  your  loves. 

8  Cit.  Amen,  sir.     To  my  poor  unworthy  notice, 
le  ir.ocird  us  when  he  begg'd  our  voices. 

ZCit.  ^  Certainly, 

le  flouted  us  down-right. 

!  Cit.  No,  't  is  his  kind  of  speech :  he  did  not  mock  us 

t  Cit.  Not  one  amongst  us,  save  yourself,  but  says, 
fe  us'd  us  scornfully  :  he  should  have  show'd  us 
h  raarb  of  merit,  "wounds  receiv'd  for 's  country. 

Sk.  Why,  BO  he  did,  I  am  sure. 

Ml.  No,  no ;  no  man  saw  'em. 

3  Cit.  He  said,  he  had  wounds,  which  he  could  show 

in  private ; 
jil  with  his  hat  thus  waving  it  in  scorn, 
I  would  be  consul,"  says  he :  "  aged  custom, 
Bt  by  your  voices,  will  not  so  permit  me ; 
our  voices  therefore."     When  we  granted  that, 
lere  was, — "  I  thank  you  for  your  voices, — ^thank  you,— 
our  moat  sweet  voices : — ^nowyou  have  left  your  voices, 
hm  no  farther  with  you." — ^Was  not  this  mockery? 
Sk.  Why,  either,  were  you  ignorant  to  see 't, 
r,  seeing  it.  of  such  childish  friendliness 
9  jield  yoiir  voices  ? 

Bru.  Could  you  not  have  told  him, 

!  TOO  were  lesson'd,  when  he  had  no  power, 
«  was  a  petty  servant  to  the  state, 
e  was  your  enemy ;  ever  spake  against 
rar  liberties,  and  the  charters  that  you  bear 
the  body  of  the  weal :  and  now,  arriving 
place  of  potency,  and  sway  i'  the  state, 
be  should  still  malignantly  remain 
irt  foe  to  the  plebeii,  your  voices  might 
'  curses  to  yourselves.     You  should  have  said, 
lat,  at  his  worthy  deeds  did  claim  no  less 
ttn  what  he  stood  for,  so  his  gracious  nature 
onld  think  upon  you  for  your  voices,  and 
w»la«e  his  malice  towards  you  into  love, 
lading  your  friendly  lord. 
Kc.  Thus  to  have  said, 

jm  were  fore-advis'd,  had  touch'd  his  spirit, 
d  tried  his  inclination ;  from  hitn  pluck'd 
tber  his  gracious  promise,  which  you  might, 
eau.se  had  called  you  up,  have  held  him  to, 
else  it  would  have  gall'd  his  surly  nature, 

>0n.     *  This  lin*  wu  addrd  hj  Pop« 
20 
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Bfu.  Let  them  go  on : 

This  mutiny  were  better  put  in  hazard, 
Than  stay,  past  doubt,  for  greater. 
If,  as  his  nature  is,  he  fall  in  rage 
With  their  refusal,  both  observe  and  answer 


The  vantage  of  his  anger. 

Sic.  To  the  Capitol: 

Come,  we  '11  be  there  before  the  atream  o'  the  people! 
And  this  shall  aeem,  as  partly  H  is,  their  own,  ' 

Which  we  have  goaded  onward.  [  KxeuiJ 


ACT    111. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Street. 

Comets.     Enter  Coriolanus,  Menenius.  Cominius, 

Titus  Lartius,  Senators^  and  Patricians. 

Cor.  Tullus  AufidiuB,  then,  had  made  new  head  ? 

Lart.  He  had,  my  lord  ;  and  that  it  waa,  which  causM 
Our  swifter  composition. 

Cor,  So  then,  the  Volsces  stand  but  as  at  "first; 
Ready,  when  time  shall  prompt  them,  to  make  road 
Upon  us  again. 

Com.  They  are  worn,  lord  consul,  so, 
That  we  shall  hardly  in  our  ages  see 
Their  banners  wave  again. 

Cor.  Saw  you  Aufidius  ? 

Lart.  On  safe-guard  he  came  to  me ;  and  did  curse 
Affrtinst  the  Volsces,  for  they  had  so  vilely 
Yielded  the  town  :  he  is  retired  to  Antium. 

Cor.  Spoke  he  of  me  ? 

Lfirt.  He  did,  my  lord. 

Cor.  How?  what? 

Lart.  How  oft«n  he  had  met  you,  sword  to  sword ; 
That  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  he  hated 
Your  person  most ;  that  he  would  pawn  his  fortunes 
To  hopeless  restitution,  so  he  might 
Be  call'd  your  vanquisher. 

Cor.  At  Antium  lives  he  ? 

Lart.  At  Antium. 

Cor.  I  wish.  I  had  a  cause  to  seek  him  there, 
To  oppose  his  hatred  fully. — Welcome  home. 

[To  Lartius. 
Enter  Sicdiius  and  Brutus. 
Behold  !  these  are  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
The  tongues  o'  the  common  mouth.   1  do  despise  them, 
For  they  do  prank  them  in  authority, 
Against  all  noble  sufferance. 

Sic.  Pass  no  farther. 

Cor   Ha!  what  is  that? 

Bru.  It  will  be  dangerous  to  go  on :  no  farther. 

Cor.  What  makes  this  change  ? 

Men.  The  matter? 

Com.  Hath  he  not  passM  the  nobles,  and  the  commons  ? 

Bru.  Cominius,  no. 

Cor.  Have  I  had  children's  voices  ? 

Sen.  Tribunes,  give  way:  he  shall  to  the  market-place. 

Brti.  The  people  are  incens'd  against  him. 

Sic.  Stop, 

Or  all  will  fall  in  broil. 

Cor.  Are  these  your  herd  ?— 

Mu8t  these  have  voices,  that  can  yield  them  now, 
And  straight  disclaim  their  tongues  ? — What  are  your 

offices? 
You  being  their  mouths,  why  rule  you  not  their  teeth? 
Have  you  not  set  them  on  ? 

Men.  Be  calm,  be  calm. 

Cor,  It  is  a  purpos'd  thing,  and  grows  by  plot, 
To  curb  the  will  of  the  nobility : 
SulTer  't.  and  live  with  such  as  cannot  rule. 
Nor  ever  will  be  rul'd. 


Bru.  Call 't  not  a  plot. 

The  people  cry,  you  mock'd  them  ;  and,  of  late^ 
When  corn  was  given  them  gratis,  you  repin'd  ; 
ScandaPd  the  suppliants  for  the  people,  call'd  them    I 
Time-pleasers,  flatterers,  foes  to  nobleness. 

Cor.  Why,  this  was  known  before. 

Bru.  Not  to  them  ai!; 

Cor.  Have  you  informed  them  since  ?  j 

Bru.  How  !  I  inform  theraj 

Com.  You  are  like  to  do  such  business.  i 

Bru.  Not  unlike] 

Each  way,  to  better  yours.  i 

Cor.  Why,  then,  should  I  be  consul  ?  By  yond'  cloodi, 
Let  me  deserve  so  ill  as  you,  and  make  me 
Your  fellow  tribune. 

Sic.  You  show  too  much  of  that. 

For  which  the  people  stir.     If  you  will  pass 
To  where  you  are  bound,  you  must  inquire  your  wij 
Which  you  are  out  of,  with  a  gentler  spirit ; 
Or  never  be  so  noble  as  a  consul, 
Nor  yoke  with  him  for  tribune. 

Men.  Let  'a  be  calm. 

Com.  The  people  are  abusM  ;  set  on. — This  palterij^ 
Becomcft  not  Rome  ;  nor  has  Coriolanus 
De8er\''d  this  so  dishonour'd  rub,  laid  falsely 
r  the  plain  way  of  his  merit. 

Cor.  Tell  me  of  com  ! 

This  was  my  speech,  and  I  will  speak  *t  again — 

Men.  Not  now,  not  now. 

1  Sen.  Not  in  this  heat.  sir.  mom 

Cor.  Now,  as  I  live,  I  will. — My  nobler  friendf, 
I  crave  their  pardons  :^ 
For  the  mutable,  rank-scented  many,  let  them 
Regard  me  as  [  do  not  flatter,  and 
Therein  behold  themselves.     I  say  again. 
In  soothing  them  we  nourish  'gainst  our  senate 
The  cockle  of  rebellion,  insolence,  sedition, 
Which  we  ourselves   have  ploughed   for,  sow  d.  aw 

scatter^, 
By  mingling  them  with  us,  the  honour'd  number ; 
Who  lack  not  virtue,  no,  nor  power,  but  that 
Which  they  have  given  to  beggars. 

Men.  Well,  no  morr 

Sen.  No  more  words,  we  beseedi  you. 

Cor,  How  !  no  morr ' 

As  for  my  country  I  have  shed  my  blood, 
Not  fearing  outward  force,  so  shall  my  lungs 
Coin  words  till  they  decay  against  those  measels% 
Which  we  disdain  should  tetter  us,  yet  sought 
The  very  way  to  catch  them. 

Bru.  You  speak  b*  the  peopW 

As  if  you  were  a  god  to  punish,  not 
A  man  of  their  infirmity. 

Sic.  'T  were  well, 

We  let  the  people  know  H. 

Men.  What,  what?  his  dioter' 

Cor.  Choler! 
Were  I  as  patient  as  the  midnight  sleepi 
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Bf  Jore,  'twould  be  my  mind. 

SU.  ft  is  a  mind, 

That  shall  remain  a  poison  where  it  is. 
Not  poison  any  farther. 

Cor.  Shall  remain  ! — 

Hear  you  this  Triton  of  the  minnows  ?  mark' yon 
Hk absolute  "shall?" 

Cm.  'T  was  from  the  canon. 

Cor.  "Shall!" 

0,  sood  but  roost  unwise  patricians  !  why, 
YoQ  grare  hut  reckless  senators,  have  you  thus 
Given  Hydra  leave*  to  choose  an  officer, 
Tl»t  with  his  peremptory  "  shall,"  being  but 
The  hora  and  noise  o'  the  monster',  wants  not  spirit 
To  ay.  he  '11  turn  your  current  in  a  ditch. 
And  make  your  channel  his  ?    If  he  have  power, 
Then  vail  your  impotence" :  if  none,  revoke* 
Your  dangerous  bounty*.     If  you  are  learned, 
Be  not  as  eornmon  fools :  if  you  are  not, 
Let  them  have  cushions  by  you.     You  are  plebeians, 
It  they  be  senators  ;  and  they  are  no  Icfs, 
When  both  your  voices  blended,  the  greatest  taste 
Mo«t  palates  theirs.     They  choose  their  magistrate ; 
And  such  a  one  as  he,  who  puts  his  "  shall," 
Hispopalar  "shall,"  against  a  graver  bench 
Than  ever  frown'd  in  Greece.     By  Jove  himself, 
It  makes  the  consuls  base ;  and  my  soul  aches 
To  tcDow,  when  two  authorities  are  up, 
Veither  supreme,  how  soon  confusion 
May  enter  'twixt  the  gap  of  both,  and  take 
Fbe  one  by  the  other. 

Cm.  Well^-on  to  the  market-place. 

Cor.  Whoever  gave  that  counsel,  to  give  forth 
Hie  com  o'  the  store-house  gratis,  as  H  was  used 
Sometime  in  Greece, — 

Men.  Well,  well ;  no  more  of  that. 

Cor.  Though  there  the  people  had  more  absolute 
power, 
'  Ray,  they  nourish'd  disobedience,  fed 
The  rain  of  the  state. 

Bnt.  Why,  shall  the  people  give 

he  that  speaks  thus  their  voice  ? 

Cor.  I  '11  give  my  reasons, 

Wore  worthier  than  their  voices.     They  know  the  corn 
Kas  not  their*  recompence,  resting  well  apsur'd 
They  ne'er  did  service  for 't.     Being  pressM  to  the  war, 
Sren  when  the  navel  of  the  state  was  touch'd, 
They  would  not  thread  the  gates:  this  kind  of  service 
W  not  deserve  corn  gratis  :  being  i'  the  war, 
'heir  mutinies  and  revolts,  wherein  they  show'd 
lost  valour,  spoke  not  for  them.     Th'  accusation 
Ybich  they  have  often  made  against  the  senate, 
Lil  cause  unborn,  could  never  be  the  motive' 
H  our  80  frank  donation.    Well,  what  then  ? 
low  .shall  this  bisson*  multitude*  digest 
'he  senate's  courtesy  ?    Let  deeds  express 
f  hat  s  like  to  be  their  words  : — "  We  did  request  it ; 
^e  are  the  greater  poll,  and  in  true  fear 
"hey  gave  us  our  demands." — ^Thus  we  debase 
lie  nature  of  our  seats,  and  make  the  rabble 
'all  our  cares,  fears ;  which  will  in  time  break  ope 
W  locks  o^the  senate,  and  bring  in  the  crows 
0  peck  the  eagles. — 
Mm.  Come,  enough. 

Bru.  Enough,  with  over-measure. 

Cor.  '  No,  take  more : 

fhat  may  be  srwtim  by,  both  divine  and  human, 
eal  what  I  end  withal ! — This  double  worship,— 

*  b«i«  :  in  f.  •.     *  mouten :  in  f.  •.     >  ienomne*  :  in  f.  •.     *  awake :  in  f.  •.     *  Unity  :  in  f.  •.     *  our :  in  f.  •.     '  natiT« :  la  f  t 
KiW.     *  boMOi  mnlUpliad :  in  f.  •.     '•  RuJk. 


Where  one  part  does  disdain  with  cause,  the  other 

Insult  without  all  reason ;  where  gentry,  title,  wisdom, 

Cannot  conclude,  but  by  the  yea  and  no 

Of  general  ignorance, — it  mupt  omit 

Real  necei'^itics,  and  give  way  the  while 

To  unstable  slight ness.     Purpose  so  barr'd.  it  follows, 

Nothing  is  done  to  purpose :  therefore,  beseech  you, 

You  that  will  be  less  fearful  than  discreet, 

That  love  the  fundamental  part  of  state. 

More  than  you  doubt  the  change  on  't ;  that  prefer 

A  noble  life  before  a  long,  and  wish 

To  jump**  a  body  with  a  dangerous  physic 

That 's  sure  of  death  without  it,  at  once  pluck  out 

The  multitudinous  tongue :  let  them  not  lick 

The  sweet  which  is  their  poison.     Your  dishonour 

Mangles  true  judgment,  and  bereaves  the  state 

Of  that  integrity  which  should  become  it, 

Not  having  the  power  to  do  the  good  it  would. 

For  th'  ill  which  doth  control  it. 

Bru.  He  has  said  enough. 

Sic    He  has  spoken  like  a  traitor,  and  shall  answer 
As  traitors  do. 

Cor.  Thou  wretch  !  despite  o'erwhelm  thee  ! — 
What  should  the  people  do  with  these  bald  tribunes  ? 
On  whom  depending,  their  obedience  fails 
To  the  greater  bench.     In  a  rebellion. 
When  what 's  not  meet,  but  what  must  be,  was  law, 
Then  were  they  chosen :  in  a  better  hour, 
Let  what  is  meet  be  said,  it  must  be  meet. 
And  throw  their  power  i'  the  dust. 

Bru.  Manifest  treason. 

Sic.       *  This  a  consul  ?  no. 

Bru.  The  .£diles,  ho ' — Let  him  be  apprehended. 
Enter  an  JRdih. 

Sic.  Go,  call  the  people;    [Exit  .Sdile.]  in  whose 
name,  myself 
Attach  thee  as  a  traitorous  innovator, 
A  foe  to  the  public  weal.    Obey,  I  charge  thee. 
And  follow  to  thine  answer. 

Car.  Hence,  old  goat ! 

Sen.  We  '11  surety  him. 

Cam.  Aged  sir,  hands  off. 

Car.  Hence,  rotten  thing,  or  I  shall  shake  thy  bones 
Out  of  thy  garments. 

Sic.  Help,  ye  citizens  ! 

Re-enter  the  .^ile^  with  others,  and  a  Rabble  of  Citizens. 

Men.  On  both  sides  more  respect. 

Sic.  Here 's  he,  that  would 

Take  from  you  all  your  power. 

Bru.  Seize  him,  .ffidiles. 

Cit.  Down  with  him !  down  with  him  !  [Several  speak. 

2  Sen.  Weapons  !  weapons !  weapons ! 

[They  all  bustle  about  Goriolanvs. 
Tribunes,  patricians,  citizens ! — what  ho  !— 
Sicinius,  Brutus,  CoriolanuR,  citizens  ! 

Cit.  Peace,  peace,  peace !  stay,  hold,  peace  ! 

Men.  What  is  about  to  be  ? — I  am  out  of  breath ; 
Confusion 's  near :  I  cannot  speak. — You,  tribunes 
To  the  people, — Coriolanus,  patience : — 
Speak,  good  Sicinius. 

Sic.  Hear  me  I  people,  peace ! 

at.  Let 's  hear  our  tribune : — ^Peace !  Speak,  speak, 
speak. 

Sic.  You  are  at  point  to  lose  your  liberties : 
Marcius  would  have  all  from  you ;  Marcius, 
Whom  late  you  have  nam'd  for  consul. 

Men,  Fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

This  is  the  way  to  kindle,  not  to  quench. 
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S*;n.  To  unbuild  the  city,  and  to  lay  all  flat. 

Sic   What  is  the  city,  but  the  people? 

Cu.  True; 

The  people  arc  the  city. 

Bru.  By  the  con.«ent  of  all,  we  were  eatablish'd 
The  people's  magistrates. 

Cit.  You  80  remain. 

Men.  And  so  are  like  to  do. 

Com.  That  is  the  way  to  lay  the  city  flat : 
To  bring  the  roof  to  the  foundation, 
And  bury  all,  which  yet  distinctly  ranges, 
In  heaps  and  piles  of  ruin. 

Sic.  This  deserves  death. 

Bru.  Or  let  us  stand  to  our  authority, 
Or  let  us  lose  it. — ^We  do  here  pronounce, 
Upon  the  part  o'  the  people,  in  whose  power 
We  were  elected  theirs,  Marcius  is  worthy 
Of  present  death. 

Sic.  Therefore,  lay  hold  of  him. 

Bear  him  to  the  rock  Tarpcian,  and  from  thence 
Into  destruction  cast  him. 

Bru.  ^diles,  seize  him. 

Cit.  Yield,  Marcius,  yield. 

Men.  Hear  me  one  word. 

Beseech  you,  tribunes,  hear  me  but  a  word. 

jfilrfi.  Peace,  peace  ! 

Men.  Be  that  you  seem,  truly  your  country's  friend, 
And  temperately  proceed  to  what  you  would 
Thus  violently  redress. 

Bru.  Sir,  those  cold  ways, 

That  seem  like  prudent  helps,  are  very  poisonous 
Where  the  disease  is  violent. — Lay  hands  upon  him, 
And  bear  him  to  the  rock. 

Cor.  No ;  I  '11  die  here.    {Drawing  his  Sword. 

There 's  some  among  you  have  beheld  me  flghting : 
Come,  try  upon  yourpelvcs  what  you  have  seen  me. 

Men.  Down  with  that  sword  ! — ^Tribunes,  withdraw 
a  while. 

Bru.  Lay  hands  upon  him. 

Men.  Help  Marcius,  help, 

You  that  be  noble ;  help  him,  young  and  old ! 

Cit.  Down  ^-ith  him  !  down  with  him  ! 

[In  this  mutiny^  the  TribuneSj  the  ^diles^  and 
the  people  J  are  beat  in. 

Men.  Go,  get  you  to  your  house  :  be  gone,  away  ! 
All  will  be  naught  else. 

2  Sen.  Get  you  gone. 

Com.  Stand  fast : 

We  have  sjb  many  friends  as  enemies. 

Men.  Shall  it  be  put  to  that? 

1  Sen,  The  gods  forbid ! 

I  pr'ythee,  noble  friend,  home  to  thy  house; 
Leave  us  to  cure  this  cause. 

Men,  For  't  is  a  sore  upon  us. 

You  cannot  tent  yourself.     Begone,  'beseech  you. 

Com.  Come,  sir,  along  with  us. 

Cor.  I  would  they  were  barbarians,  as  they  are^ 
Though  in  dome  litter'd,  not  Romans,  as  they  are  not, 
Though  calv'd  i'  the  porch  o'  the  Capitol ! 

Men.  Be  gone ; 

Put  not  your  worthy  rage  into  your  tongue : 
One  time  will  owe  another.  ^ 

Cor.  On  fair  ground, 

I  could  beat  forty  of  them. 

Men.  I  could  myself 

Take  up  a  brace  of  the  best  of  them;  yea,  the  two  tribunes. 

Com.  Bat  now  't  is  odds  beyond  arithmetic ; 
And  manhood  is  cal I'd. foolery,  when  it  stands 
Against  a  falling  fabric. — Will  you  hence, 

:  ia  r  •. 


I  Before  the  tag  return,  whose  r^e  doth  rend 
Like  interrupted  waters,  and  o'erbear 
What  tliey  are  used  to  bear  ? 

Men.  Pray  you,  be  gone. 

I  '11  try  whether  my  old  wit  be  in  request 
With  those  that  have  but  little :  this  must  be  patch'd 
With  cloth  of  any  colour. 

Com.  Nay,  come  away. 

\Excunt  CoRiOLANus,  CoMiNius,  and  athen. 

1  Pat.  This  man  has  marr'd  his  fortune. 
Men.  His  nature  is  too  noble  for  the  world : 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident, 

Or  Jove  for 's  power  to  thunder.  His  heart 's  his  month: 

What  his  breast  forges,  that  his  tongue  must  vent ; 

And,  being  angry,  does  forget  that  ever 

He  heard  the  name  of  death.  [A  noise  vitkk 

Here  's  goodly  work ! 

2  Pat.  I  would  they  were  a-bed  ! 
Men.  I  would  they  were  in   Tyber ! — What,  Uk 

vengeance, 
Could  he  not  speak  them  fair  ? 

Re-enter  Brutus  and  Sicinius,  with  the  Rabble. 

Sic.  Where  is  this  viper, 

That  would  depopulate  the  city,  and 
Be  every  man  himself  ? 

Men.  You  worthy  tribunes,— 

Sic.  He  shall  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock 
With  rigorous  hands :  he  hath  resisted  law. 
And  therefore  law  fhall  scorn  him  farther  trial 
Than  the  severity  of  the  public  power. 
Which  he  so  sets  at  nought. 

1  Cit.  He  shall  well  know, 

The  noble  tribunes  are  the  people's  mouths, 
And  we  their  hands. 

Cit.  He  shall,  sure  on 't. 

Men.  Sir,  sir, — 

Sic.  Peace  ! 

Men.  Do  not  cry  havock,  where  yon  should  bnt  had 
With  modest  warrant. 

Sic.  Sir,  how  comes 't,  that  you 

Have  help  to  make  this  rescue  ? 

Men.  Hear  me  speak.— 

As  I  do  know  the  consul's  worthiness, 
So  can  I  name  his  faults. — 

Sic.  Consul ! — what  consol? 

Men,  The  consul  Coriola^us. 

hru.  He  a  consul ! 

Cit.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no. 

Men.  If,  by  the  tribunes'  leave,  and  yours,  good  peopb. 
I  may  be  heard,  I  would  crave  a  word  or  two; 
The  which  shall  turn  you  to  no  farther  hann, 
Than  so  much  loss  of  time. 

Sic.  Speak  briefly  then ; 

For  we  are  peremptory  to  despatch 
This  viperous  traitor.     To  eject  him  hence. 
Were  but  one  danger,  and  to  keep  him  here, 
Our  certain  death :  therefore,  it  is  decreed 
He  dies  to-night. 

Men.  Now  the  good  gods  forbid, 

That  our  renowned  Rome,  whose  gratitude 
Towards  her  deserving^  children  is  enrolled 
In  Jove's  own  book,  like  an  unnatural  dai^ 
Should  now  eat  up  her  own  ! 

Sic.  He's  a  disease,  that  must  be  cut  away. 

Men.  0!  he's  a  limb,  that  has  but  a  disease; 
Mortal,  to  cut  it  off*;  to  cure  it,  easy. 
What  has  he  done  to  Home  that 's  worthy  death? 
Killing  our  enemies  ?    The  blood  he  hath  lost, 
(Which,  I  dare  vouch,  is  more  than  he  hath, 
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Br  many  an  ounee)  he  droppM  it  for  hii  country : 
And  what  is  lefl.  to  lose  it  by  his  country, 
Were  to  us  all,  that  do 't  and  suffer  it, 
A  brand  to  th'  end  of  the  world. 

Sic.  This  is  clean  kam^ 

Bru.  Merely  awry.    When  he  did  love  his  country, 
Ithonour'd  him. 

ihn.  The  service  of  the  foot, 

Being  once  gangren'd,  is  not  then  respected 
For  what  before  it  was. 

Bru.  We  '11  hear  no  more. — 

pQTsae  him  to  his  houFe,  and  pluck  him  thence, 
L^t  his  infection,  being  of  catching  nature, 
Spread  farther. 

Mn.  One  word  more,  one  word. 

Tliis  tiger-footed  rage,  when  it  shall  find 
The  harm  of  unscannM  swiftness,  will,  too  late, 
Tic  leaden  pounds  to 's  heels.     Proceed  by  process ; 
Ltft  parties  (as  he  is  belov'd)  break  out, 
Aral  sack  great  Rome  with  Romans. 

Bru.  If  it  were  so, — 

Sic.  What  do  yc  talk  ? 
Hare  we  not  had  a  taste  of  his  obedience  ? 
Oar  iEdiles  smote  ?  ourselves  resisted  ? — Come  ! — 

Men.  Consider  this  : — he  has  been  bred  i'  the  wars 
Since  he  could  draw  a  sword,  and  is  ill  school'd 
In  boulted  language  ;  meal  and  bran  together 
He  throws  without  distinction.     Give  mo  leave, 
I'll  go  to  him.  and  undertake  to  bring  him  in  peace 
Where  he  shall  answer,  by  a  lawful  form, 
Id  peace,  to  his  utinost  peril. 

\  Sen.  Noble  tribunes, 

[t  is  the  humane  way :  the  other  course 
Will  prove  too  bloody,  and  the  end  of  it 
L^oknown  to  the  beginning. 

Sic  Noble  Menenius, 

Be  Tou,  then,  as  the  people's  officer. — 
Masters,  lay  down  your  weapons. 

Bru.  Go  not  home. 

Sic.  Meet  on  the  market-place. — We  ^11  attend  you 
there: 
Where,  if  you  bring  not  Marcius,  we  Ul  proceed 
In  our  first  way. 

Men.  I  '11  bring  him  to  you. — 

jct  me  desire  your  company.    [To  the  Senators.]     He 

must  come, 
h  what  is  worst  will  follow. 

1  Sen.  Pray  you,  let 's  to  him.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — A  Room  in  Coriolanus's  House. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  and  Patricians. 
Cor.  Let  them  pull  all  about  mine  ears:  present  me 
)fajh  on  the  wheel,  or  at  wild  horses'  heels ;     • 
^  pile  ten  hills  on  the  Tarpcian  rock, 
'hat  the  precipitation  might  down  stretch 
lelow  the  beam  of  sight,  yet  will  I  still 
le  thus  to  them.* 

1  Pat.  You  do  the  nobler. 

Cor.  I  muse  my  mother 
tee?  not  approve  me  farther,  who  was  wont 
ocall  them  woollen  vassals;  things  created 
*o  huy  an#se1l  with  groats :  to  show  bare  heads 
fi  congregations*,  t^  yawn,  be  still,  and  wonder, 
'^hen  one  but  of  my  ordinance  stood  up 
0  gpeak  of  peace,  or  war. 

Enter  VoLrMNiA*. 

I  talk  of  you : 
Hif  did  you  wish  me  milder  ?    Would  you  have  me 


False  to  my  nature  ?    Rather  say,  I  play 
The  man  I  am. 

Vol.  0,  son,  son,  son  !* 

I  would  have  had  you  put  your  power  well  on, 
Before  you  had  worn  it  out. 

Cor.  Let  go. 

Vol.  You  might  have  been  enough  the  man  you  are, 
With  striving  less  to  be  so :  lesser  had  been 
The  thwartings  of  your  dispositions,  if 
You  had  not  show'd  them  how  you  were  dispos'd, 
Ere  they  lackM  power  to  cross  you. 

Cor.  Let  them  hang. 

Vol.  Ay,  and  bum  too. 

Enter  Menenius,  and  Senators. 

Men.  Come,  come ;  you  have  been  too  rough,  some- 
thing too  rough : 
You  must  return,  and  mend  it. 

1  Sen.  There  's  no  remedy; 

Unless,  by  not  so  doing,  our  good  city 
Cleave  in  the  midst,  and  perish. 

Vol.  Prs^y,  he  oounsell'd. 

I  have  a  heart  as  little  apt  as  yours 
To  brook  control  without  the  use  of  anger./ 
Rut  yet  a  brain,  that  leads  my  use  of  anger 
To  better  vantage. 

Men.  Well  said,  noble  woman  ! 

Before  he  should  thus  stoop  o'  the  heart,*  but  that 
The  violent  fit  o'  the  time  craves  it  as  physic 
For  the  whole  state,  I  would  put  mine  armour  on, 
Which  I  can  scarcely  bear. 

Cor.  What  must  I  do? 

Men.  Return  to  the  tribunes. 

Cor.  Well,  what  then  ?  what  then  ? 

Men.  Repent  what  you  have  spoke. 

Cor.  For  them  ? — I  cannot  do  it  to  the  gods ; 
Must  I  then  do 't  to  them  ?  % 

Vol.  You  are  too  absolute ; 

Though  therein  you  can  never  be  too  noble. 
But  when  extremities  speak.     I  have  heard  you  say, 
Honour  and  policy,  like  uneever'd  friends, 
P  the  war  do  grow  together :  grant  that,  and  tell  me, 
In  peace  what  each  of  them  by  th'  other  lose, 
That  they  combine  not  there  ? 

Cor.  Tush,  tush ! 

Men.  A  good  demand. 

Vol.  If  it  be  honour  in  your  wars  to  seem 
The  same  you  are  not,  (which  for  your  best  ends 
You  adopt  your  policy)  how  is  it  less,  or  worse, 
That  it  shall  hold  companionship  in  peace 
With  honour,  as  in  war,  since  that  to  both 
It  stands  in  like  request  ? 

Cor.  Why  force  you  this  ? 

Vol.  Because  that  now  it  lies  you  on  to  speak 
To  the  people ;  not  by  your  own  instruction, 
Nor  by  the  matter  which  your  heart  prompts  yon, 
But  with  such  words  that  are  but  rotod*  in 
Your  tongue,  though  but  bastards,  and  syllables 
Of  no  allowance  to  your  bosom's  truth. 
Now,  this  no  more  dishonours  you  at  all, 
Than  to  take  in  a  town  with  gentle  words. 
Which  else  would  put  you  to  your  fortune,  and 
The  hazard  of  much  blood. — 
I  would  dissemble  with  my  nature,  where. 
My  fortunes  and  my  friends  at  stake,  required 
1 1  should  do  so  in  honour :  I  am  in  this. 
Your  wife,  your  son,  these  senat4)r8,  the  nobles ; 
'  And  you  will  rather  show  our  general  lowts 
How  you  can  frown,  than  spend  a  fawn  upon  'em, 


'  Crocked.     >  Bnter  Yolumiyta  :  in  f.  6.     «  Not  In  f.  e.     •  rir,  sir,  iir :  in  f.  •.     »  Thii  line  it  not  in  f.  o.     •  to  tho  ktrd :  i»  1  • 
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For  the  inheritance  of  their  lovet,  and  safeguard 
Of  what  that  want  might  ruin. 

Men.  Nohle  lady ! — 

Come,  go  with  us :  speak  fair ;  you  may  salve  so, 
Not  what  is  dangerous  present,  but  the  loss 
Of  what  is  past. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  my  son, 

do  to  them,  with  this  bonnet  in  thy  hand  ; 
And  thus  far  having  stretch'd  it.  (here  be  with  them) 
Thy  knee  bussing  the  stones,  (for  m  such  business 
Action  is  eloquence,  and  the  eyes  of  the  ignorant 
More  learned  than  the  ears)  waving  thy  head, 
Which  often,  thus,  correcting  thy  stout  heart, 
Now's  humble  as  the  ripest  mulberry' 
That  will  not  hold  the  handling.     Or  say  to  them, 
Thou  art  their  soldier,  and  being  bred  in  broils. 
Hast  not  the  soft  way,  which  thou  dost  confess, 
Were  fit  for  thee  to  use  as  they  to  claim. 
In  asking  their  good  loves :  but  thou  wilt  frame 
Thyself,  forsooth,  hereafter  theirs,  so  far 
As  thou  hast  power,  and  person. 

Men,  This  but  done. 

Even  as  she  speaks,  why,  their  hearts  were  yours ; 
For  they  have  pardons,  being  ask'd,  as  free 
As  words  to  little  purpose. 

Vol,  Prythee  now. 

Go,  and  be  rul'd ;  although,  I  know,  thou  hadst  rather 
Follow  thine  enemy  in  a  fiery  gulf. 
Than  flatter  him  in  a  bower.     Here  is  Cominius. 
Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  1  have  been  i^  the  market-place ;  and,  sir,  H  is  fit 
You  make  strong  party,  or  defend  yourself 
By  calmness,  or  by  absence :  all 's  in  anger. 

Men.  Only  fair  speech. 

Com.  I  think,  't  will  serve ;  if  he 

Can  thereto  frajpie  his  spirit. 

Vol.  He  must,  and  will.— 

Pr'ythee  now,  say  you  will,  and  go  about  it. 

Cor.  Must  I  go  show  them  my  unbarbed  Bconce  ? 
Must  I  with  my  base  tongue  give  to  my  noble  heart 
A  lie,  that  it  must  bear?    Well,  I  will  do H: 
Yet  were  there  but  this  single  plot  to  lose. 
This  mould  of  Marcius.  they  to  dust  should  grind  it, 
And  throw 't  against  the  wind. — To  the  market-place ! 
You  have  put  me  now  to  such  a  part,  which  never 
I  shall  discharge  to  the  life. 

Com.  Come,  come,  we  HI  prompt  you. 

Vol.  I  pr'ythee  now,  sweet  son :  as  thou  hast  said, 
My  praises  made  thee  first  a  soldier,  so, 
To  have  my  praise  for  this,  perform  a  part 
Thou  hast  not  done  before. 

Cor.  Well,  I  must  do  H. 

Away,  my  disposition,  and  possess  me 
Some  harlot's  spirit !     My  throat  of  war  be  tum'd. 
Which  quired  with  my  drum,  into  a  pipe 
Small  as  an  eunuch,  or  the  virgin  voice 
That  babies  lulls  asleep  !     The  smiles  of  knaves 
Tent  in  my  cheeks ;  and  school-boys'  tears  take  up 
The  glasses  of  my  sight !     A  beggar's  tongue 
Make  motion  through  my  lips :  and  my  arm'd  knees, 
Who  bow'd  but  in  my  stirrup,  bend  like  his 
That  hath  receiv'd  an  alms ! — I  will  not  do 't, 
Lest  I  surcease  to  honour  mine  own  truth, 
.And  by  my  body's  action  teach  my  mind 
A  most  inherent  baseness. 

Vol.  At  thy  choice,  then : 

To  beg  of  thee  it  is  my  more  dishonour. 
Than  thou  of  them.     Come  all  to  ruin :  let 
Thy  mother  rather  feel  thy  pride,  than  fear 

>  vyn  i  in  f.  •.     *  Hatred,     *  worth  :  in  f.  •. 


Thy  dangerous  stoutness ;  for  T  mock  at  death 
With  as  big  heart  as  thou.     Do  as  thou  list. 
Thy  valiantness  was  mine,  thou  suck'dst  it  from  dm, 
But  ow'st*  thy  pride  thyself. 

Cor.  Pn^y?  be  content : 

Mother,  I  am  going  to  the  market-plaee ; 
Chide  me  no  more.     I  '11  mountebank  their  loves, 
Cog  their  hearts  from  them,  and  come  home  bel^Vd 
Of  all  the  trades  in  Rome.    Look,  I  am  going. 
Commend  me  to  my  wife.    I  '11  return  consul, 
Or  never  trust  to  what  my  tongue  can  do 
I'  the  way  of  fiiattery  farther.  ^ 

Vol.  Do  your  will.        [Em 

Com.  Away !  the  tribunes  do  attend  you :  arm  yooiseii 
To  answer  mildly  j  for  they  are  prepar'd 
With  accusations,  as  I  hear,  more  strong 
Than  are  upon  you  yet. 

Cor.  The  word  is,  mildly : — ^pray  you,  let  us  go. 
Let  them  accuse  me  by  invention,  I 
Will  answer  in  mine  honour. 

Men,  Ay,  but  mildly. 

Cor.  Well,  mildly  be  it  then;  mildly.  [Eieul 

SCENE  ni.— The  Same.     The  Forum. 
Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Bru.  In  this  point  charge  him  home ;  that  he  a&cti 
Tyrannical  power :  if  he  evade  us  there, 
Enforce  him  with  his  envy*  to  the  people ; 
And  that  the  spoil  got  on  the  Antiates 
Was  ne'er  distributed.— 

Enter  an  JEdile, 
What!  willheoome? 

JE^.  He 's  coming. 

Bru.  How  accompanied? 

JEd.  With  old  Menenius,  and  those  senatofi 
That  always  favour'd  him. 

Sic.  Have  you  a  catalogoe 

Of  all  the  voices  that  we  have  procur'd, 
Set  down  by  the  poll  ? 

JE^.  I  have ;  H  is  ready. 

Sic.  Have  you  collected  them  by  tribes? 

JEld.  I  have. 

Sic.  Assemble  presently  the  people  hither: 
And  when  they  hear  me  ray,  '*  It  shall  be  so, 
I'  the  right  and  strength  o'  the  commons,"  be  it  eithtf 
For  death,  for  fine,  or  banishment,  then  let  tbem« 
If  I  say,  fine,  cry  "  fine;"  if  death,  cry  "death;'' 
Insisting  on  their  old  prerogative 
And  power  i'  the  truth  o'  the  cause. 

JEd.  I  shall  infonn  theo. 

Bru.  And  when  such  time  they  have  begun  to  cry, 
Let  them  not  oease,  but  with  a  din  oonfus'd 
Enforce  the  present  execution 
Of  what  we  chance  to  sentence. 

JEd.  Very  well. 

Sic.  Make  them  be  strong,  and  ready  for  this  hiol 
When  we  shall  hap  to  give 't  them. 

Bru,  Go;  about  it— • 

[Exit  JEdii! 
Put  him  to  choler  straight.    He  hath  been  us'd 
Ever  to  conquer,  and  io  have  his  mouth' 
Of  contradiction:  being  once  chaf'd,  he  cannot 
Be  rein'd  again  to  temperance ;  then  he  s(>eaks 
What 's  in  his  heart ;  and  that  is  there,  which  loob 
With  us  to  break  his  neck. 

Enter  Coriolanus,  Menekius,  Cobukixts,  Senators^m 
Patricians. 

Sic.  Well,  here  he  comes. 

Men.  Calmly,  I  do  beseech  y« 
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Cor.  Ay,  as  an  oatler,  that  for  the  poorest  piece 
Will  bear  the  knave  by  the  volume. — ^The  honoured  gods 
Keep  Rome  in  safety,  and  the  chairs  of  justice 
Supplied  with  worthy  men !  plant  love  among  us  ! 
Tliroug  our  large  temples  with  the  shows  of  peace, 
And  not  our  streets  with  war ! 

1  Sen.  Amen,  amen. 

Uen.  A  noble  wish. 

Re-enter  JBdihy  with  Citizens. 

S'c  Draw  near,  ye  people. 

JE'i.  List  to  your  tribunes.  Audience :  peace !  I  say. 

Cor.  First,  hear  me  speak. 

Bak  Tri.  Well,  say.— Peace,  ho  ! 

C(»:  Shall  I  be  charg'd  no  farther  than  this  present? 
Most  all  determine  here  ? 

Sic.  I  do  demand. 

If  you  submit  you  to  the  people's  voices, 
Allow  their  officers,  and  are  content 
To  suffer  lawful  censure  for  such  faults 
As  shall  be  proVd  upon  you  ? 

Cor.  I  am  content. 

Men.  Lo,  citizens  !  he  says,  he  is  content. 
The  warlike  service  he  has  done,  consider ; 
Think  upon  the  wounds  his  body  bears,  which  show 
Like  graves  i'  the  holy  churchyard. 

Cor.  Scratches  with  briars ; 

Scars  to  move  laughter  only. 

Men.  Consider  farther, 

That  when  he  speaks  not  like  a  citizen, 
\iA\  find  hira  like  a  soldier.     Do  not  take 
His  rougher  accents  for  malicious  sounds, 
But,  as  I  say,  Fuch  as  become  a  soldier. 
Rather  than  envy  you. 

Com.  Well,  well  j  no  more. 

Cor.  What  is  the  matter. 
That  heing  paFs'd  for  consul  with  full  voice, 
I  am  80  dishonoured,  that  the  very  hour 
You  take  it  off  again  ? 

Sic.  Answer  to  us. 

Cor.  Say  then :  't  is  true,  I  ought  so. 

Sic.  We  charge  you,  that  you  have  contrivM  to  take 
Frcm  Rome  all  season^  office,  and  to  wind 
Yourself  into  a  power  tyrannical : 
For  which  you  are  a  traitor  to  the  people. 

Car.  How!  Traitor' 

Men.  Nay,  temperately;  your  promise. 

Cor.  The  fires  i'  the  lowest  hell  fold  in  the  people ! 
Call  me  their  traitor? — Thou  injurious  tribune, 
Within  thine  eyes  sat  twenty  thousand  deaths, 
In  thy  hands  clutch'd  as  many  millions,  in 
Thy  lying  tongue  both  numbers,  I  would  say. 
Thou  licst,  unto  thee,  ^^^-ith  a  voice  as  free 
As  I  do  pray  the  gods. 

Sic.  Mark  you  this,  people  ? 

Cit.  To  the  rock !  to  the  rock  with  hira  ! 

Sic.  Peace ! 

We  need  not  put  new  matter  to  his  charge : 
What  you  have  seen  him  do,  and  heard  him  speak, 
Beating  your  officers,  cursing  yourselves, 
Opiwsing  laws  with  strokes,  and  here  defying 
Thofje  whose  great  power  must  try  him ;  even  this, 
So  criminal,  and  in  such  capital  kind, 
Deserves  th'  extremest  death. 

Bru.  But  since  he  hath 

Serv'd  well  for  Rome, — 

Car.  What  do  you  prate  of  service  ? 

Bru,  I  talk  of  that,  that  know  it. 

Cor.  You? 

Men,  Is  this 

;  in  I  «.     *  bnt :  in  folio.    Capall  made  the  chang* 


The  promise  that  you  made  your  mother  ? 

Com.  Know, 

I  pray  you, — 

Cor.  I  '11  know  no  farther. 

Let  them  pronounce  the  steep  Tarpeian  death, 
Vagabond  exile,  flaying,  pent  to  linger 
But  with  a  grain  a  day,  I  would  not  buy 
Their  mercy  at  the  price  of  one  fair  word. 
Nor  check  my  carriage*  for  what  they  can  give, 
To  have 't  with  saying,  good  morrow. 

Sic.  For  that  he  hai» 

(As  much  as  in  him  lies)  from  time  to  time 
Envied  against  the  people,  seeking  means 
To  pluck  away  their  power  ;  as  now  at  last 
Given  hostile  strokes,  and  that  not  in  the  presence 
Of  dreaded  justice,  but  on  the  ministers 
That  do  distribute  it ;  in  the  name  o'  the  people, 
And  in  the  power  of  us,  the  tribunes,  we, 
E.Ye\^  from  this  instant,  banish  him  our  city, 
In  peril  of  precipitation 
From  off  the  rock  Tarpeian,  never  more 
To  enter  our  Rome  gates.     P  the  people's  name, 
I  say,  it  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so,  it  shall  be  so  :  let  him  away 
He 's  banishM,  and  it  shall  be  so. 

Com.    Hear   me,    my    masters,    and   my  common 
friends ; — 

Sic.  He  *s  sentenced :  no  more  hearing. 

Com.  Let  me  speak 

I  have  been  consul,  and  can  show  for  Rome, 
Her  enemies*  marks  upon  me.     I  do  love 
My  country's  good,  wiih  a  respect  more  tender, 
More  holy  and  profound,  than  mine  own  life. 
My  dear  wife's  estimate,  hor  womb's  increase, 
And  treasure  of  my  loins ;  then,  if  I  would 
Speak  that — 

Sic.  Wo  know  your  drift.     Speak  what  ? 

Bru.  There  's  no  more  to  be  said  :  but  he  is  banish'd, 
As  enemy  to  the  people,  and  his  country. 
It  shall  be  so. 

Cit.  It  shall  be  so :  it  shall  be  so. 

Cor.  You  common  cry  of  curs  !  whose  breath  I  hate 
As  reek  o'  the  rotten  fens,  whose  loves  I  prize 
As  the  dead  carcasses  of  unburied  men 
That  do  corrupt  my  air,  I  banish  you  ; 
And  here  remain  with  your  uncertainty. 
Let  every  feeble  rumour  shake  your  hearts  ! 
Your  enemies,  with  nodding  of  their  plumes, 
Fan  you  into  despair  !     Have  the  power  still 
To  banish  your  defenders  ;  till,  at  length, 
Your  ignorance,  (which  finds  not,  till  it  feels) 
Making  not"  reservation  of  yourselves, 
(Still  your  own  foes)  deliver  you  as  most 
Abated  captives,  to  some  nation 
That  won  you  without  blows !     Despising, 
For  you.  the  city,  thus  I  turn  my  back. 
There  is  a  world  elsewhere. 

[Exeunt  CoRioLANUs,  CoMiNirs,  Menenk'S, 
Senators,  and  Patricians. 

JEd.  The  people's  enemy  is  gone,  is  gone  ! 

Cit.  Our  enemy  is  banish'd  !  he  is  gone  !  Hoo  !  hoo  . 
[The  People  shout ^  and  throw  up  their  Caps. 

Sic.  Go,  see  him  out  at  gates  ;  and  follow  him, 
As  he  hath  followed  you,  with  all  despite  : 
Give  him  deserv'd  vexation.     Let  a  guard 
Attend  us  through  the  city. 

Cit.  Come,  come  :  let  us  see  him  out  at  gates :  come.— . 
The  gods  preserve  our  noble  tribunes ! — Come.  [Exewit. 
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SCENE  I.— The  Same.    Before  a  Gate  of  the  Cit3\ 

Enter  Cor iol anus,  Volumnia,  Virgiua,   Menenius, 

CoMiNius,  and  several  young  Patricians. 

Cor.  Come,  leave  your  tears  :  a  brief  farewell. — The 
beast 
With  many  heads  butts  me  away. — Nay,  mother, 
Where  is  your  ancient  courage  ?  you  were  us'd 
To  say,  extremity  was  the  trier  of  sjiirits; 
That  common  chances  common  men  could  bear ; 
That,  when  the  sea  was  calm,  all  boats  alike 
Sliow'd  mastership  in  floating  :  fortune's  blows, 
When  most  struck  home,  being  gentle  minded'  craves 
A  noble  cunning.     You  were  us'd  to  load  me 
With  precepts,  that  would  make  invincible 
The  heart  tiiat  conn'd  them. 

Vir.  0  heavens !     0  heavens ! 

Cor.  Nay,  I  pr'ythee,  woman. — 

Vol.  Now,  the  red  pestilence  strike  all  trades  in  Rome, 
And  occupations  perish ! 

Cor.  What,  what,  what  ! 

I  shall  be  lov'd  when  I  am  lack'd.     Nay.  mother. 
Res: u mo  that  spirit,  when  you  were  wont  to  say. 
If  you  liad  been  the  wife  of  Hercules, 
Six  of  his  labours  you  'd  have  done,  and  sav'd 
Your  husband  so  much  sweat. — Coniinius, 
Droop  not :  adieu. — Farewell,  my  \\nfe  !  my  mother ! 
I  Ml  do  well  yet. — Thou  old  and  true  Menenius, 
Thy  tears  are  Salter  than  a  younger  man's. 
And  venomous  to  thine  eyes. — My  sometime  general, 
I  have  seen  thee  stern,  and  thou  hast  oft  beheld 
Heart-hardening  spectacles ;  tell  these  sad  women, 
'T  is  fond  to  wail  inevitable  strokes. 
As  h  is  to  laugh  at  'em. — My  mother,  you  wot  well, 
My  hazards  still  have  been  your  solace ;  and 
Believe 't  not  lightly,  though  I  go  alone. 
Like  to  a  lonely  dragon,  tliat  his  ten 
Makes  fear'd,  and  talk'd  of  more  than  seen,  your  soa 
Will  or  exceed  the  common,  or  be  caught 
Wtih  cautclous  baits  and  practice. 

Vol.  My  first  son, 

Whither  wilt  thou  go  ?     Take  good  Cominius 
With  thee  a  while  :  determine  on  some  course 
More  than  a  wild  exposure'  to  each  chance. 
That  starts  i'  the  way  before  thee. 

Cor.  0  the  gods  ! 

Com.  I  '11  follow  thee  a  month  :  devise  with  thee 
Where  thou  shalt  rest,  that  thou  may'st  hear  of  us. 
And  we  of  thee  :  so,  if  the  time  thru&t  forth 
A  cau.^e  for  thy  repeal,  we  shall  not  send 
O'er  the  va.<st  world  to  seek  a  sin<^le  man, 
A  nd  lose  advantage,  which  doth  ever  cool 
r  tlie  absence  of  the  needer. 

Cor.  Fare  ye  well : 

Thou  hast  years  upon  thee ;  and  thou  art  too  full 
Of  tlie  wars'  surfeits  to  go  rove  with  one 
That 's  yet  unbruis'd :  bring  me  but  out  at  gaie. — 
Come,  my  sweet  wife,  my  dearest  mother,  and 
My  friends  of  noble  touch,  when  I  am  forth, 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  smile.     I  pray  you.  come. 
While  I  remain  above  the  ground,  you  shall 
Hear  from  me  still ;  and  never  of  me  aught 
But  what  is  like  me  formerly. 

Men.  That 's  worthily 

^H  any  ear  can  hear. — Come;  let's  not  weep. — 

>  won  vied  :  in  f.  e.     *  cxpoatare :  in  folio. 


If  I  could  shake  off  but  one  seven  years 

From  these  old  arms  and  legs,  by  the  good  gods, 

I  'd  with  thee  every  foot. 

Cor,  Give  me  thy  hand. — 

Come.  [Extira 

SCENE  11.— The  Same.     A  Street  near  the  Gate. 

Enter  SiciNius,  Brutus,  and  an  JEflile, 

Sic.  Bid  them  all  home :  he 's  gone,  and  we  ^11  ne 
farther. — 
The  nobility  are  vcx'd,  who,  we  see,  have  sided 
In  his  behalf. 

Bru.  Now  we  have  shown  our  power. 

Let  us  seem  humbler  after  it  is  done, 
Than  when  it  was  a  doing. 

Sic.  Bid  them  home : 

Say,  their  great  enemy  is  gone,  and  they 
Stand  in  their  ancient  strength. 

Bru.  Dismiss  them  home. 

[Exit  .Edilt 
Enter  Volumnia,  Virgilia,  and  Menenius. 
Here  comes  his  mother. 

Sic.  Let 's  not  meet  her. 

Bru,  Why? 

Sic.  They  say,  she 's  mad. 

Bru.  They  have  ta'en  note  of  us  :  keep  on  your  way 

Vol.  0  !  y'are  well  met.     The  hoarded  plague  o-  th* 
Requite  your  love  !  [go«ii 

Men.  ■      Peace,  peace !  be  not  so  loud. 

Vol.  If  that  I  could  for  weepins,  you  should  hear  — 
Nay,  and  you  shall  hear  some. — Will  you  be  gone  ? 

[To  Bruthi 

Vir.  You  shall  stay  too.  [To  SiciK.]  I  would,  I  iM 
the  power 
To  say  so  to  my  husband. 

Sic.  Are  you  mankind  ? 

Vol.  Ay.  fool ;  is  that  a  shame? — Note  but  this  fooL 
Was  not  a  man  my  father  ?    Hadst  thou  fox>«hip 
To  banish  him  that  struck  more  blows  for  Rome, 
Than  thou  hast  spoken  words  ? 

Sic.  0.  blessed  heavens! 

Vol.  More  noble  blows,  than  ever  thou  wise  words  . 
And  for  Rome's  good. — I'll  tell  thee  what — ^yet  go: — 
Nay,  but  thou  shalt  stay  too. — I  would  my  son 
Were  in  Arabia,  and  thy  tribe  before  him, 
His  ?ood  sword  in  his  hand. 

Sic.  What  then  ? 

Vir.  What  then ' 

He  'd  make  an  end  of  thy  posterity. 

Vol.  Bastards,  and  all. — 
Good  man,  the  wounds  that  he  does  bear  for  Rome ! 

Men.  Come,  come  :  peace  ! 

Sic.  I  would  he  had  continued  to  his  country, 
As  he  began  ;  and  not  unknit  himself 
The  noble  knot  he  made. 

Bru.  I  would  he  had. 

Vol.  I  would  he  had.  'T  was  you  incensed  the  rabble' 
Curs,  that  can  judge  as  fitly  of  his  worth, 
As  I  can  of  those  mysteries,  which  heaven 
Will  not  have  earth  to  know. 

Bru.  Pray,  let  us  go- 

Vol.  Now,  pray,  sir,  get  you  gone : 
You  have  done  a  brave  deed.  Ere  you  go,  hear  this  .— 
As  far  as  doth  the  Capitol  exceed 
The  meanest  house  in  Rome,  so  far  my  ■on. 
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This  lady's  husband  here,  this,  do  you  see, 
Whom  you  have  hanishM,  does  exceed  you  all. 

Bru.  Well,  vrell ;  we  'U  leave  you. 

8ie,  Why  stay  we  to  be  baited 

With  one  that  wants  her  wits? 

Vol,  Take  my  prayers  with  you. — [Exeunt  Tribunes, 
I  would  the  gods  had  nothing  else  to  do, 
But  to  confirm  my  curses.     Could  I  meet  'em 
But  once  a  day,  it  would  undog  my  heart 
Of  what  lies  heavy  to 't. 

Men,  You  have  told  them  home, 

And,  by  my  troth,  you  have  cause.  You  '11  sup  with  me  ? 

Vol.  Anger 's  my  meat :  I  sup  upon  myself. 
And  so  shall  starve  with  feeding. — Come,  let 's  go. 
Leave  this  faint  puling,  and  lament  bs  I  do, 
In  anger.  Juno-like     Come,  come,  come. 

Men.  Fie,  fie,  fie  !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — ^A  Highway  between  Rome  and  Antium. 
Enter  a  Ronutn  and  a  Volsce,  nueting. 

Rom.  I  know  you  well,  sir;  and  you  know  me. 
T^ur  name,  I  think,  is  Adrian. 

Vol,  It  is  so,  sir :  truly,  I  have  forgot  you. 

Rom.  I  am  a  Roman :  and  my  services  are,  as  you 
are,  against  'em.     Know  you  me  yet? 

Vol.  Nicanor?    No. 

Rom.  The  same,  sir. 

Vol.  You  had  more  beard,  when  I  last  saw  you  ;  but 
your  favour  is  well  approved*  by  your  tongue.  What 's 
the  news  in  Rome  ?  I  have  a  note  from  the  Volscian 
state,  to  find  you  out  there :  you  have  well  sav'd  me  a 
day's  journey. 

Rom,  There  hath  been  in  Rome  strange  insurrection : 
the  people  against  the  senators,  patricians,  and  nobles. 

Vol.  Hath  been !  Is  it  ended  then  ?  Our  state  thinks 
not  so :  they  are  in  a  most  warlike  preparation,  and 
hope  to  come  upon  them  in  the  heat  of  their  division. 

Rom.  The  main  blaze  of  it  is  past,  but  a  i<mall  thing 
wuuld  make  it  flame  again ;  for  the  nobles  receive  so 
to  heart  the  banishment  of  that  worthy,  Coriolanus, 
that  they  are  in  a  ripe  aptness  to  take  all  power  from  the 
people,  and  to  pluck  from  them  their  tribunes  for  ever. 
This  lies  glowing,  I  can  tell  you,  and  is  almost  mature 
for  the  violent  breaking  out. 

Vol.  Corialanus  banished  ? 

Rom.  Binished^sir. 

Vol.  You  will  be  welcome  with  this  intelligence, 
Nicanor. 

Rom.  The  day  serves  well  for  them  now.  I  have 
heard  it  said,  the  fittest  time  to  corrupt  a  man's  wife  is 
when  she 's  fallen  out  with  her  husband.  Your  noble 
Tullus  Aufldius  will  appear  well  in  these  wars,  his 
great  oppose  r,  Coriolanus,  being  now  in  no  request  of 
his  country. 

Vol.  Ho  cannot  choose.  I  am  most  fortunate,  thus 
Accidentally  to  encounter  you:  you  have  ended  my 
busine^**,  and  I  will  merrily  accompany  you  home. 

Rom.  I  8hall  between  this  and  supper  tell  you  most 
strange  things  from  Rome,  all  tending  to  the  good  of 
their  adversaries.     Have  you  an  army  ready,  say  you? 

Vol,  A  moj*t  royal  one ;  the  centurions  and  their 
charges  distinctly  billeted,  already  in  the  entertain- 
ment, and  to  be  on  foot  at  an  hour's  warning. 

Ram.  I  am  joyful  to  hear  of  their  readiness,  and  am  the 
man.  1  think,  that  shall  set  them  in  present  action.  So, 
sir,  heartily  well  met,  and  most  glad  of  your  company. 

Vol.  You  take  my  part  from  me,  sir:  I  have  the 
luo^t  can^e  to  be  glad  of  yours. 

Rom.  Well,  let  us  go  together.  [Exeunt, 

t  a^f^ared  :  in  f.  •.    *  boon :  in  f.  6.    >  hare  :  in  fobo.    8ta«TtBS 


SCENE  IV. — Antium.  Before  the  House  of  Aurinirs.  / 
Enter  Coriolakus,  in  mean  Apparel,  disguised  and 
muffled. 

Cor.  A  goodly  city  is  this  Antium. — City, 
'T  is  I  that  made  thy  wido>^-8 :  many  an  heir 
Of  these  fair  edifices  'fore  my  wars 
Have  I  heard  groan,  and  drop :  then,  know  me  not, 
Lest  that  thy  wives  with  spits,  and  boys  with  stones. 

Enter  a  Citizen, 
In  puny  battle  slay  me. — Save  you,  sir. 

Cit.  And  you. 

Cor,  Direct  me,  if  it  be  your  will, 

Where  great  Aufidius  lies.     Is  he  in  Antium? 

Cit.  He  is,  and  feasts  the  nobles  of  the  state 
At  his  house  this  night. 

Cor.  Which  is  his  house,  beseech  you? 

Cit.  This,  here  before  you. 

Cor.        Thank  you,  sir.    Farewell.     [Exit  Citizen, 

0  world,  thy  slippery  turns  !  Friends  now  fast  sworn, 
Whose  double  besoms  seem  to  wear  one  heart. 
Whose  house',  whose  bed,  whose  meal,  and  exercise. 
Are  still  together,  who  twin,  as  H  were,  in  love 
Unseparable,  shall  within  this  hour. 
On  a  dissension  of  a  doit,  break  out 
To  bitterest  enmity :  so,  fellest  foes, 
Whose  passions  and  whose  plots  have  broken  their  sleep 
To  take  the  one  the  other,  by  some  chance. 
Some  trick  not  worth  an  egg,  shall  grow  dear  friends. 
And  interjoin  their  issues.     So  with  me:-* 
My  birth-place  hate'  I.  and  my  love  's  upon 
This  enemy  town.     I  Ml  enter  :  if  he  slay  iiic, 
He  does  fair  justice ;  if  he  give  me  way, 

1  '11  do  his  country  service.  [ExU 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.  A  Hall  in  Aufidius's  House 
Music  vnthin.    Enter  a  Servant, 

1  Serv.  Wine,  wine,  wine  !     What  service  is  here 
I  think  our  fellows  are  asleep.  [Exit 

Enter  a  secdiul  Servant. 

2  Serv,  Where 's  Cotus  ?  My  master  calls  for  him.— 
Cotus !  [ExU 

Enter  Coriolanus. 
Cor.  A  goodly  house.    The  feast  smells  well ;  but 
Appear  not  like  a  guest. 

Re-enter  the  first  Servant. 

1  Serv.  What  would  you  have,  friend  ?  Whence  art 
you?    Here 's  no  place  for  you :  pray,  go  to  the  door. 

Cor.  I  have  defcrv'd  no  better  entertainment. 
In  being  Coriolanus. 

Re-enter  second  Servant. 

2  Serv.  Whence  are  you,  sir  ?  Has  the  porter  his 
eyes  in  his  head,  that  he  gives  entrance  to  euch  com- 
panions* ?    Pray,  get  you  out. 

Cor.  Away! 

2  Serv.  Away?    Get  you  away. 

Cor.  Now,  th'  art  troublesome. 

2  Serv.  Are  you  so  brave  ?  I  '11  have  you  talked 
with  anon. 

Enter  a  third  Servant :  the  first  meets  him, 

3  Serv.  What  fellow 's  this  ? 
1  iSert;.  A  strange  one  as  ever  I  looked  on :  I  cannot 

get  him  out  o'  the  house.  Pr'ythee,  call  my  master  to 
him. 

3  Serv.  What  have  you  to  do  here,  fellow?  Pray 
you,  avoid  the  house. 

Cor.  Let  me  but  stand  ;  I  will  not  hurt  your  hearth. 

3  Serv.  What  are  you? 

Cor.  A  gentleman. 
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3  Serv.  A  marvellous  poor  one. 

Cor.  True,  so  1  am. 

3  Serv.  Pray  you,  poor  gentleman,  take  up  some  other 
station ;  here 's  no  place  for  you.  Pray  you,  avoid :  come. 

Cor  Follow  your  function ;  go, 
Ajid  batten  on  col<*.  bits.  [Pushes  him  atoay. 

3  Serv.  What,  will  you  not  ?  Pr'ythee,  tell  my  master 
what  a  strange  guest  he  has  here. 

2  Serv.  And  1  shall.  [Exit. 

3  Serv.  Where  dwell'st  thou? 
Cor,  Under  the  canopy. 

3  Serv.  Under  the  canopy  ? 

Cor.  Ay. 

3  Serv.  Whereas  that? 

Cor.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows. 

3  Serv.  V  the  city  of  kites  and  crows? — ^What  an 
ass  it  is ! — ^Then,  thou  dwellest  with  daws  too? 

Cor.  No  :  I  serve  not  thy  master. 

3  Serv.  How,  sir !  Do  you  meddle  with  my  maater? 

Cor.  Ay ;  't  is  an  honester  service  than  to  meddle 
■with  thy  mistress. 

Thou  prat'st,  and   prat'st:  serve  with   thy  trencher. 
Hence !  [Beats  him. 

Enter  Aufidics  and  the  second  Servant. 

Auf.  Where  is  this  fellow? 

2  Serv.  Here,  sir.     I  'd  have  beaten  him  like  a  dog, 
but  for  disturbing  the  lords  -vi-ithin. 

Auf.  Whence  com'st   thou?  what  wouldst  thou? 
Thy  name  ? 
Why  «peak^st  not  ?     Speak,  man :  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Cor.  If,  Tullus,         [Unmvffling. 

Not  yet  thou  know'st  me,  and  seeing  me,  dost  not 
Think  me  for  the  man  I  am,  necessity 
Commands  me  name  myself. 

Auf.  What  is  thy  name  ?     [Servants  retire. 

Cor.  A  name  unmusical  to  the  Volscians'  ears, 
And  harsh  in  sound  to  thine. 

Auf  Say,  what 's  thy  name  ? 

Thou  hast  a  grim  appearance,  and  thy  face 
Bears  a  command  in  't :  though  thy  tackle 's  torn, 
Thoii  show'st  a  noble  vessel.     What  ^s  thy  name? 

Cor.  Prepare  thy  brow  to  frown.     Know'st  thou  me 
yet? 

Auf.  I  know  thee  not. — Thy  name  ? 

Cor.  My  name  is  Cains  Marcius,  who  hath  done 
To  thee  particularly,  and  to  all  the  Volsces 
Great  hurt  and  mibchief ;  thereto  witnera  may 
My  surname,  Coriolanus.     The  painful  service, 
The  extreme  dangers,  and  the  drops  of  blood 
Shed  for  my  thankless  country,  are  requited 
But  with  that  surname ;  a  good  memory. 
And  witness  of  the  malice  and  displeasure 
Which  thou  shouldst  bear  me.    Only  that  name  re- 
mains: 
The  cruelty  and  envy  of  the  people. 
Permitted  by  our  dastard  nobles,  who 
Have  all  forsook  me,  hath  devoured  the  rest ; 
And  suffered  me  by  the  voice  of  slaves  to  be 
Whoop'd  out  of  Rome.     Now,  this  extremity 
Hath  brought  me  to  thy  hearth :  not  out  of  hope, 
Mistake  me  not,  to  save  my  lifej  for  if 
I  had  fear'd  death,  of  all  the  men  i'  the  world 
I  would  have  'voided  thee ;  but  in  mere  spite, 
To  be  fuy  quit  of  those  my  banishers. 
Stand  I  before  thee  here.    Then,  if  thou  hast 
A  heart  of  wreak  in  thee,  that  will  revenge 
Thine  own  particular  wrongs,  and  stop  those  maims 
Of  shame  seen  through  thy  country,  speed  thee  straight, 
And  make  my  misery  serve  thy  turn:  so  use  it, 


That  my  revengeful  services  may  prove 

As  benefits  to 'thee ;  for  1  will  fight 

Against  my  cankeHd  country  with  the  spleea 

Of  all  the  under  fiends.    But  if  so  be 

Thou  dar'st  not  this,  and  that  to  prove  more  fortozMi 

Thou  art  tirM ;  then,  in  a  word,  1  also  am 

Longer  to  live  most  weary,  and  present 

My  throat  to  thee,  and  to  thy  ancient  malioe: 

Which  not  to  cut  would  show  thee  but  a  fool. 

Since  I  have  ever  followed  thee  with  hate 

Drawn  tuns  of  blood  out  of  thy  country's  breast. 

And  cannot  live  but  to  thy  shame,  unless 

It  be  to  do  thee  service. 

Auf.  O  Marcius,  Marcius! 

Each  word  thou  hast  spoke  hath  weeded  from  my  hM 
A  root  of  ancient  envy.     If  Jupiter 
Should  from  yond'  cloud  speak  divine  things. 
And  say,  "  'T  is  true  ;"  I  M  not  believe  them  more 
Than  thee,  all  noble  Marcius. — Let  me  twine 
Mine  arms  about  that  body,  where  against 
My  grained  ash  an  hundred  times  hath  broke. 
And  scar'd*  the  moon  with  splinters  !    Here  I  clip* 
The  anvil  of  my  sword ;  and  do  contest 
As  hotly  and  as  nobly  with  thy  love, 
As  ever  in  ambitious  strength  I  did 
Contend  against  thy  valour.     Know  thou  first, 
I  lov'd  the  maid  I  married  :  never  man 
Sighed  truer  breath :  but  that  I  see  thee  here, 
Thou  noble  thing,  more  dances  my  rapt  heart, 
Than  when  1  first  my  wedded  mistress  saw 
Bestride  my  threshold.     Why,  thou  Mars,  I  tell  thee, 
We  have  a  power  on  foot ;  and  I  had  purpose 
Once  more  to  hew  thy  target  from  thy  brawn, 
Or  lose  mine  arm  for  't.     Thou  hast  beat  me  ouV 
Twelve  several  times,  and  I  have  nightly  since 
Dreamt  of  encounters  Hwixt  thyself  and  me : 
We  have  been  down  together  in  niy  sleep. 
Unbuckling  helms,  fisting  each  other's  throat, 
And  wakM  half  dead  with  nothing.     Worthy  Mircfl 
Had  we  no  other  quarrel  else  to  Rome,  but  that 
Thou  art  thence  banish'd,  we  would  muster  all 
From  twelve  to  seventy ;  and,  pouring  war 
Into  the  bowels  of  ungrateful  Rome, 
Like  a  bold  flood  o'er-bear.*    0  !  oome:  go  in. 
And  take  our  friendly  senators  by  the  hands, 
Who  now  are  here,  taking  their  leaves  of  me^ 
Who  am  prepar'd  against  your  territories, 
Though  not  for  Rome  itself. 

Cor.  Yqu  bless  me,  gnds ! 

Auf.  Therefore,  most  absolute  sir,  if  thou  wilt  hii 
The  leading  of  thine  own  revenges,  take 
Th'  one  half  of  my  commission ;  and  set  down.— 
As  best  thou  art  experienced,  since  thou  kuowVt 
Thy  country's  strength  and  weakness, — ^thineown  w»i 
Whether  to  knock  against  the  gates  of  Rome, 
Or  rudely  visit  them  in  parts  remote, 
To  fright  them,  ere  destroy.    But  come  in : 
Let  me  commend  thee  first  to  those,  that  shall 
Say,  "  yea,"  to  thy  desires.     A  thousand  welcwnei 
And  more  a  friend  than  e'er  an  enemy ; 
Yet,  Marcius,  that  was  much.   Your  hand :  mwt  si 
come  !  [Exeunt  Coriolanus  and  ArnM 

1  Serv.  [Advancing  ]  Here 's  a  strange  alteration 

2  Serv.  By  my  hand,  I  had  thought  to  have  struch 
him  with  a  cudgel ;  and  yet  my  mind  gave  me.  I 
clothes  made  a  false  report  of  him. 

1  Serv.  What  an  arm  he  has  !  He  turned  me  t^ 
with  his  finger  and  his  thumb,  as  one  would  set  up  a  « 

2  Serv.  Nay,  I  knew  by  his  face  that  there  was  coi 
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tiling  in  him :  he  had,  sir,  a  kind  of  faoe,  methought, — 
I  cannot  tell  how  to  term  it. 

1  Serv.  He  had  so;  looking  as  it  were, — ^Would  I 
were  hanged,  hut  I  thought  there  was  more  in  him 
tii&n  I  could  think. 

S  Serv.  So  did  I,  I  '11  he  sworn.  He  is  simply  thA 
rarest  man  i'  the  world. 

1  Serv.  I  think,  he  is;  but  a  greater  soldier  than  he, 
you  wot  one. 

2  Serv,  Who?  my  master? 

1  Serv.  Nay,  it 's  no  matter  for  that. 

S  Serv.  Worth  six  on  him. 

1  Serv.  Nay,  not  so  neither ;  hut  I  take  him  to  be 
the  greater  soldier. 

8  Serv.  'Faith,  look  you,  one  cannot  tell  how  to  say 
that :  for  the  defence  of  a  town,  our  general  is  excellent. 

1  Serv.  Ay,  and  for  an  assault  too. 
Re-enter  third  Servant. 

3  Serv.  0,  f laves !  I  can  tell  you  news ;  news,  you  ras- 
1. 2.  Serv.  What,  what,  what  ?  let's  partake,  [cals. 
3  Serv.  I  would  not  be  a  Roman,  of  all  nations ;  I 

had  as  lieve  he  a  condemned  man. 

1.  2.  Serv.  Wherefore?  wherefore? 

3  Serv.  Why,  here 's  he  that  was  wont  to  thwack 
our  general. — Caius  Marcius. 

1  Serv.  Why  do  you  say  thwack  our  general  ? 

3  Serv.  I  do  not  say,  thwack  our  general ;  hut  he 
was  always  good  enough  for  him. 

2  Serv.  Come,  we  are  fellows,  and  friends :  he  was 
ever  too  hard  for  him ;  I  have  heard  him  say  so  himself. 

1  Serv.  He  was  too  hard  for  him  directly,  to  say  the 
truth  on 't :  before  Corioli,  he  scotched  him  and  notched 
him  like  a  carbonado^ 

2  Serv.  An  he  had  been  cannibally  given,  he  might 
have  broiled*  and  eaten  him  too. 

1  Serv.  But,  more  of  thy  news  ? 

3  Serv.  Why,  he  is  so  made  on  here  within,  as  if  he 
were  son  and  heir  to  Mars :  set  at  upper  end  o'  the 
table ;  no  question  asked  him  by  any  of  the  senators, 
but  they  stand  bald  before  him.  Our  general  himself 
makes  a  mistress  of  him ;  sanctifies  himsel  f  with 's  hand, 
and  turns  up  the  white  o'  the  eye  to  his  discourse.  But 
the  bottom  of  the  news  is,  our  general  is  cut  i'  the 
middle,  and  but  one  half  of  what  he  was  yesterday,  for 

Hhe  other  haa  half,  by  the  entreaty  and  grant  of  the 
whole  table.  He  '11  go,  he  says,  and  sowle*  the  porter 
of  Rome  gates  by  the  ears.  He  will  mow  down  all  be- 
fore him.  and  leave  his  passage  polledV 

2  S:rv.  And  he 's  as  like  to  do  't,  as  any  man  I  can 
imagine. 

3  Serv.  Do  't !  he  will  do  t;  for,  (look  you,  sir,)  he 
has  as  many  friends  as  enemies ;  wb^ch  friends,  sir,  fas 
it  were,)  durst  not  (look  you,  sir)  aow  themselves  (as 
we  term  it)  his  friends,  whilst  he 's  in  dejectitude*. 

1  Serv.  Dejectitude^ !  what 's  that  ? 

3  Serv.  But  when  they  shall  see,  sir,  his  crest  up 
as^ain,  and  the  man  in  blood,  they  will  out  of  their 
burrows,  like  conies  after  rain,  and  revel  all  with  him. 

1  Serv.  But  when  goes  this  forward  ? 

3  Serv.  To-morrow;  to-day ;  presently.  You  shall 
have  the  drum  struck  up  this  afternoon :  't  is,  as  it  were, 
a  parcel  of  their  feast,  and  to  be  executed  ere  they  wipe 
their  lips. 

2  Serv.  Why,  then  we  shall  have  a  stirring  world 
iga«fl.  This  peace  is  nothing,  but  to  rust  iron,  increase 
tailors,  and  breed  ballad-makers. 

1  Serv.  Let  me  have  war,  say  I :  it  exceeds  peace, 
is  far  as  day  does  night ;  it 's  spritely,  waking,  audible, 


and  full  of  vaunt.^  Peace  is  a  ver>  apoplexy,  lethargy , 
mulled,  deaf,  sleepy,  insensible ;  a  getter  of  more  has 
tard  children,  than  wars  a  destroyer  of  men. 

2  Serv.  'T  is  30 :  and  as  wars  in  some  sort  may  be 
said  to  be  a  ravisher,  so  it  cannot  be  denied,  but  peace 
is  a  great  maker  of  cuckolds. 

1  Serv.  Ay.  and  it  makes  men  hate  one  another. 

3  Serv.  Reason;  because  they  then  less  need  one 
another.  The  wars,  for  my  money.  I  hope  to  see 
Romans  as  cheap  as  Volscians. — ^They  are  rising,  they 
are  rising. 

All.  In,  in,  in,  in.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Rome.    A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Sicinius  and  Brutus. 

Sic.  We  hear  not  of  him,  neither  need  we  fear  him; 
His  remedies  are  tamed  by*  the  present  peace 
And  quietness  o'  the  people,  which  before 
Were  in  wild  hurry.    Here  do  we  make  his  friends 
Blush  that  the  world  goes  well ;  who  rather  had, 
Though  they  themselves  did  suffer  by 't,  behold 
Dissentious  numbers  pestering  streets,  than  see 
Our  tradesmen  singing  in  their  shops,  and  going 
About  their  functions  friendly. 

Enter  Menenius. 

Bru.  We  stood  to't  in  good  time.    Is  this  Menenius? 

Sic.  'T  is  he,  't  is  he.    0 !  he  is  grown  most  kind 
Of  late.— Hail,  sir ! 

Men.  Hail  to  you  both ! 

Sic   Your  Coriolanus  is  not  much  miss'd. 
But  with  his  friends :  the  common- wealth  doth  stand, 
And  so  would  do,  were  he  more  angry  at  it. 

Men.  All 's  well ;  and  might  have  been  much  bet- 
ter, if 
He  could  have  temporiz'd. 

Sic.  Where  is  he,  hear  you? 

3Ien.  Nay,  I  hear  nothing :  his  mother  and  his  wifb 
Hear  nothing  from  him. 

Enter  three  or  four  Citizens. 

Cit.  The  gods  preserve  you  both  ! 

Sic.  Good-den,  our  neighbour!. 

Bru.  Good-den  to  you  all,  good-den  to  you  all 

1  Cit.  Ourselves,  our  wives,  and  children,  on  our  knees, 
Are  bound  to  pray  for  you  both. 

Sic.  Live,  and  thrive. 

Bru.  Farewell,  kind  neighbours.  We  wish'd  Corio« 
Had  loVd  you  as  we  did.  [lanus 

Cit.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  ! 

Both  Tri.  Farewell,  farewell.  [Exeunt  Citizens. 

Sic.  This  is  a  happier  and  more  comely  time, 
Than  when  these  fellows  ran  about  the  streets, 
Crying  confusion. 

Bru.  Caius  Marcius  was 
A  worthy  officer  i'  the  war ;  but  insolent, 
O'ercome  with  pride,  ambitious  past  all  thinking, 
Self-loving,— 

Sic.  And  affecting  one  sole  throne, 

Without  assistance. 

Men.  I  think  not  so. 

Sic.  We  should  by  this,  to  all  our  lamentation, 
If  he  had  gone  forth  consul,  found  it  so. 

Bru.  The  gods  have  well  prevented  it ;  and  Rome 
Sits  safe  and  still  without  him. 

Enter  an  JEdile. 

JEd.  Worthy  tribunes, 

There  is  a  slave,  whom  we  have  put  in  prison. 
Reports,  the  Volsces  with  two  several  powers 
Are  enter'd  in  the  Roman  territories ; 


>  A  jfitet  of  meat  eat  and  hack«<l  for  Vroilinf . 
LiiM  i' :  io  (.  : 


*  boiled  :  in  folio.     *  PuU  out.     «  Ctttrtd.     •  •  dinctitud*  :  in  f.  •.     ^  T«nt :  in  f  o 
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And  with  the  deepest  malice  of  the  war 
Destroy  what  lies  before  them. 

Men.  'Tis  Anfidius, 

Who,  hearing  of  our  Marcius'  baniFhment, 
Thrastfl  forth  his  horns  again  into  the  world : 
Which  were  inshell'd  when  Marcius  stood  for  Rome, 
And  durst  not  once  peep  out. 

Sic.  Gome,  what  talk  you 

Of  Marcius  ? 

Brtf.  Gro  see  this  rumourer  whipped. — It  cannot  he, 
The  Volsces  dare  break  with  us. 

Men.  Cannot  be ! 

We  have  record  that  very  well  it  can ; 
And  three  examples  of  the  like  have  been 
Within  my  age.     But  rcaFon  with  the  fellow, 
Before  you  punish  him,  where  he  heard  this, 
Lest  you  shall  chance  to  whip  your  information, 
And  beat  the  messenger  who  bids  beware 
Of  what  is  to  be  dreaded. 

Sie.  Tell  not  me  : 

I  know,  this  cannot  be. 

Bru.  Not  possible. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  nobles  in  great  earnestness  are  going 
All  to  the  senate  house :  some  news  is  come  in. 
That  turns  their  countenances. 

Sie.  'T  is  this  slave. 

Go  whip  him  'fore  the  people's  eyes : — ^his  raising ; 
Nothing  but  his  report. 

Mess,  Yes,  worthy  sir, 

The  slave's  report  is  seconded ;  and  more. 
More  fearful,  is  deliver'd. 

Sic.  What  more  fearful  ? 

Mess.  It  is  spoke  freely  out  of  many  mouths. 
How  probable  I  do  not  know,  that  Marcius, 
Join'd  with  Aufidius,  leads  a  power  'gainst  Rome, 
And  vows  revenge  as  spacious,  as  between 
The  young'st  and  oldest  thing. 

Sic.  This  is  most  likely ! 

Bru.  Rais'd  only,  that  the  weaker  sort  may  wish 
God'  Marcius  home  again. 

Sic.  The  very  trick  on 't. 

Men.  This  is  unlikely : 
He  and  Aufidius  can  no  more  atone,* 
Than  violentest  contrariety. 

Enter  another  Messenger, 

Mess.  You  are  rent  for  to  the  senate. 
A  fearful  army,  led  by  Caius  Marcius, 
Associated  with  Aufidius,  rages 
Upon  our  territories;  and  have  already 
O'erbome  their  way,  consum'd  with  fire,  and  took 
What  lay  before  them. 

Enter  Cominius. 

Com.  0  !  you  have  made  good  work. 

Men.  What  news?  what  news? 

Com.  You  have  help  to  ravish  your  own  daughters,  and 
To  melt  the  city  leads  upon  your  pates  : 
To  see  your  wives  dishonour'd  to  your  noses ; — 

Men.  What 's  the  news  ?  what 's  the  news  ? 

Com.  Your  temples  burned  in  their  cement  j  and 
Your  franchises,  whereon  you  stood,  confin'd 
Into  an  auger's  bore. 

Men.  Pray  now,  your  news  ? — 

You  have  made  fair  work,  I  fear  me. — Pray,  your  news  ? 
If  Marcius  should  be  join'd  with  Volscians, — 

Com.  If! 

He  is  their  god :  he  leads  them  like  a  thing 
Made  by  some  other  deity  than  nature, 
That  bhapes  man  better }  and  they  follow  him 

*  Ooud :  ia  f.  •.     >  At  om^  a«TM      *  Thii  word  Im  not  ia  f.  •. 


Against  us  brats,  with  no  less  confidence 
Than  boys  pursuing  rummer  butterflies, 
Or  butchers  killing  flies. 

Men.  You  have  made  good  vor^ 

You,  and  your  apron-men ;  you  that  stood  so  madi 
Upon  the  voice  of  occupation,  and 
The  breath  of  garlic-eaters  ! 

Com.  He  will  shake 

Your  Rome  about  your  ears. 

Men.  As  Hercules 

Did  shake  down  mellow  fruit.  You  have  made  fair  woii 

Bru.  But  is  this  true,  sir? 

Com.  Ay ;  and  you'll  look  pt] 

Before  you  find  it  other.    All  the  legions 
Do  smilingly  revolt,  and  who  resist 
Are  mock'd  for  valiant  ignorance, 
And  perish  constant  fools.    Who  is 't  can  blame  hin 
Your  enemies,  and  his,  find  something  in  him. 

Men.  We  are  all  undone  unless 
The  noble  man  have  mercy. 

Com.  Who  shall  ask  it? 

The  tribunes  cannot  do 't  for  shame ;  the  people 
Deserve  such  pity  of  him,  as  the  wolf 
Does  of  the  shepherds  :  for  his  best  friends,  if  they 
Should  say,  "  Be  good  to  Rome,"  they  charg-'d  him,  en 
As  those  should  do  that  had  deserv'd  his  bate, 
And  therein  show'd  like  enemies. 

Men.  'T is  true: 

If  he  were  putting  to  my  house  the  brand 
That  should  consume  it,  I  have  not  the  face 
To  say,  "  Beseech  you,  cease." — You  have  made  fa 
You,  and  your  handy'  crafts  have  crafred  fair.  [haBii 

Com,  You  have  broa;i 

A  trembling  upon  Rome,  such  as  was  never 
So  incapable  of  help. 

Tri.  Say  not,  we  brought  it. 

Men.  How !    Was  it  we  ?    We  lov'd  him ;  but,  Si 
beasts 
And  cowardly  nobles,  gave  way  unto  your  clusten, 
Who  did  hoot  him  out  o'  the  city. 

Com.  But  I  fear 

They  'll  roar  him  in  again.     Tullus  Aufidios, 
The  second  name  of  men,  obeys  his  points 
As  if  he  were  his  oflScer.     Desperation 
Is  all  the  policy,  strength,  and  defence, 
That  Rome  can  make  against  them. 

Enter  a  Troop  of  Citizens. 

Men.  Here  come  the  clasteR,- 

And  is  Aufidius  with  him? — ^You  are  they 
That  made  the  air  unwholesome,  when  yon  cast 
Your  stinking,  greasy  caps,  in  hooting  at 
Coriolanus'  exile.     Now  he 's  coming ; 
And  not  a  hair  upoi.  i  soldier's  head. 
Which  will  not  prove  a  whip :  as  many  eoxcomb*, 
As  you  threw  caps  up,  will  he  tumble  down, 
And  pay  you  for  your  voices.    'T  is  no  matter : 
If  he  could  bum  us  all  into  one  coal, 
We  have  deserv'd  it. 

Cit.  Faith,  we  hear  fearful  news. 

1  Cit.  For  mine  own  ptrt, 
When  I  said,  banish  him,  I  said,  't  was  pity. 

2  Cit.  And  so  did  I. 

3  Cit.  And  so  did  I ;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  »  * 
very  many  of  us.  That  we  did,  we  did  for  the  W 
and  though  we  willingly  consented  to  his  banishnwi 
yet  it  was  against  our  will. 

Com.  Y*  are  goodly  things,  you  voices ! 

Men,  You  have  nii 

Good  work,  you  and  your  ery !— Shall 's  to  the  Capiol 
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ftfoi.  0 !  ay,  wiiat  else  ?      [Exeunt  Com.  and  Men. 

Stc.  Go,  masters,  get  you  home ;  be  not  dismayM : 

ite^e  are  a  side  that  would  be  glad  to  have 

bill  true,  which  they  so  seem  to  fear.    Go  home, 

Bd  >bow  no  sign  of  fear. 

1  Cit.  The  gods  be  good  to  us !     Come,  masters, 

Ighomc.    I  ever  said,  we  were  i*  the  wrong,  when 

e  bani^hed  him. 

i  Cit.  So  did  we  all.     But  come,  let 's  home. 

[Exeunt  Citizens. 
Bn,  1  do  not  like  this  news. 
^,  Nor  I. 

Bru.  Let's  to  the  Capitol. — ^Would  b«if  my  wealth 
mild  bay  this  for  a  lie ! 
&£.  Pray,  let  us  go.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  YII. — A  Camp ;  at  a  small  distance  from 
Rome. 
Enter  AcriDius,  and  his  Lieutenant. 
.W.  Do  they  still  fly  to  the  Roman  ? 
U^i.  I  do  not  know  what  witchcraft 's  in  him,  but 
wr  sf^IdierB  use  him  as  the  grace  'fore  meat, 
ipir  ulk  at  table,  and  their  thanks  at  end; 
nd  you  are  darkened  in  this  action,  sir, 
ren  by  your  own. 

Auf'  I  cannot  help  it  now, 

]ie^s.  by  using  means,  I  lame  the  foot 
our  design.    He  bears  himself  more  proudlier, 
rea  to  my  person,  than  I  thought  he  would 
hen  first  I  did  embrace  him  ;  yet  his  nature 
that's  no  changeling,  and  I  must  excuse 
bat  canuot  be  amended. 
Lieu.  Yet  I  wish,  sir, 

mean,  for  your  particular)  you  had  not 
iii'd  in  commission  with  him ;  but  either 
id  borne  the  action  of  yourself,  or  else 
I  him  had  left  it  solely. 

Auf.  I  understand  thee  well ;  and  be  thou  sure, 
hen  he  »hall  come  to  his  account,  he  knows  not 
hat  I  can  urge  against  him.    Though  it  seems, 


And  so  he  thinks,  and  is  no  less  apparent 
To  the  vulgar  eye,  that  he  bears  all  things  fairly, 
And  shows  good  husbandry  for  the  Yolscian  state, 
Fights  dragoa-like,  and  does  achieve  as  soon 
As  draw  his  sword ;  yet  he  hath  left  undone 
That,  which  shall  break  his  neck,  or  nazard  mme, 
Whene'er  we  come  to  our  account. 

Lieu.  Sir,  I  beseech  you,  think  you  he  '11  carry  Rome  ? 

Auf.  All  places  yield  to  him  ere  he  sits  down ; 
And  the  nobility  of  Rome  are  his  : 
The  senators  and  patricians  love  him  too. 
The  tribunes  are  no  soldiers ;  and  their  people 
Will  be  as  rash  in  the  repeal,  as  hasty 
To  expel  him  thence.     I  think,  he  U I  be  to  Rome, 
As  is  the  osprey  to  the  fish,  who  takes  it 
By  sovereignty  of  nature.*     First  he  was 
A  noble  servant  to  them,  but  he  could  not 
Carry  his  honours  even ;  whether  't  was  pride, 
Which  out  of  daily  fortune  ever  taints 
The  happy  man ;  whether  defect  of  judgment, 
To  fail  in  the  disposing  of  those  chances 
Which  he  was  lord  of;  or  whether  nature, 
Not  to  be  other  than  one  thing,  not  moving 
From  the  ca.«que  to  the  cushion,  but  commanding  pesee| 
Even  with  the  same  austerity  and  garb 
As  he  controU'd  the  war ;  but  one  of  these 
(As  he  hath  spices  of  them  all,  not  all, 
For  I  dare  so  far  free  him)  made  him  fear'd. 
So  hated,  and  so  banish'd  :  but  he  has  a  merit, 
To  choke  it  in  the  utterance.     So  our  virtues 
Live*  in  the  interpretation  of  the  time, 
And  power,  in'  itself  most  commendable, 
Hath  not  a  tomb  so  evident  as  a  cheer* 
To  extol  what  it  hath  done. 
One  fire  drives  out  one  fire ;  one  nail,  one  nail ; 
Rights  by  rights  suffer*,  strengths  by  strengths  do  fail. 
Come,  let 's  away. — When,  Caius,  Rome  is  thine. 
Thou  art  poorest  of  all ;  then,  shortly  art  thou  mine. 

[Exewif. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  Public  Place. 


When  it  was  least  expected :  he  replied, 
It  was  a  bare  petition  of  a  state 
To  one  whom  they  had  punishM. 

Afen.  Very  well :  could  he  say  less  ? 

Com.  I  offered  to  awaken  his  regard 
For  his  private  friends :  his  answer  to  me  was. 
He  could  not  stay  to  pick  them  in  a  pile 
Of  noisome,  musty  chaff.     He  said,  't  was  folly 
For  one  poor  grain  or  two,  to  leave  unburnt, 
And  still  to  nose  th'  offence. 

Men.  For  one  poor  grain  or  two  ? 

I  am  one  of  those ;  his  mother,  wife,  his  child. 
And  this  brave  fellow  too ;  we  are  the  grains : 
You  are  the  musty  chaff,  and  you  are  smelt 
Above  the  moon.    We  must  be  burnt  for  you. 

Sic.  Nay,  pray,  be  patient :  if  you  refuse  your  aid 
In  this  so  never-needed  help,  yet  do  not 
Upbraid 's  with  our  distress.    But,  sure,  if  you 
Would  be  your  country's  pleader,  your  good  tonguOi 
More  than  the  instant  army  we  can  make, 
Mi^ht  stop  our  coimtryman. 

Men.  No;  rilnotmeddls. 

Sic.  Pray  you,  go  to  him. 

Men.  What  should  I  do? 


iw  Mrs  JEN  I  rs,  Cominius,  Sicinics,   Brutus,  and 

others. 
Men.  No,  I  '11  not  go :  you  hear  what  he  hath  said 
one  sometime  his  general :  who  lov'd  him 
a  mont  dear  particular.     He  call'd  me  father, 
t  what  o'  that?     Go,  you  that  banish'd  him, 
mile  before  his  tent  fall  down,  and  kneel 
f  way  into  his  mercy.     Nay,  if  he  coy'd 
hear  Cominius  speak,  I  '11  keep  at  home. 
Cm.  He  would  not  seem  to  know  me. 
Mm.  Do  you  hear  ? 

'^cm.  Yet  one  time  he  did  call  me  by  my  name, 
rg'd  our  old  acquaintance,  and  the  drops 
at  we  have  bled  together.     Coriolanus 
would  not  answer  to ;  forbad  all  names : 
was  a  kind  of  nothing,  titleless, 
1  he  had  forg'd  himself  a  name  o'  the  fire 
burning  Rome. 

^fen.  Why,  so ;  you  have  made  good  work : 

air  of  tribunes,  that  have  wrecked ^  for  Rome, 
make  coals  cheap,  a  noble  memory  ! 
''fOm.  I  minded  him,*  how  royal 't  was  to  pardon 

■  •UpopiiUrteUcf  Unfonvdto.    >LU:inf.  •.    a  unto  :  in  f.  «.    •ehur:iaf.«.    •  fouUr :  ia  f.  «.    •  Mort  nod.  tda.  nad :  ndtM 
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Bru.  Only  make  trial  what  your  love  can  do 
For  Home  towards  Maroios. 

Men,  Well ;  and  say  ttuA  Marciiu 

Return  me.  a«  Cominius  is  returned, 
Unheard,  what  then  ? — 
But  as  a  discontented  friend,  grief-shot 
With  his  udkindness  ?  say  H  he  so  ? 

Sic.  Yet  your  good  will 

Must  have  that  thanks  from  Rome,  after  the  measure 
As  you  intended  well. 

Men.  I  MI  undertake  it : 

I  think,  he  '11  hear  me.     Yet  to  bite  his  lip, 
And  hum  at  good  Cominius,  much  unhearts  me. 
He  was  not  taken  well ;  he  had  not  dinM  : 
The  veins  unfilled,  our  blood  is  cold,  and  then 
We  pout  upon  the  morning,  are  unapt 
To  give  or  to  forgive  ;  but  when  we  have  stuflTd 
These  pipes,  and  these  conveyances  of  blood 
With  wine  and  feeding,  we  have  suppler  souls 
Than  in  our  priest-like  fasts :  therefore,  I  '11  watch  him 
Till  he  be  dieted  to  my  request. 
And  then  I  '11  set  upon  him. 

Bru.  You  know  the  very  road  into  his  kindness, 
And  cannot  lose  your  way. 

Men.  Good  faith.  I  '11  prove  him, 

Speed  how  it  will.   You  shall  ere  long  have  knowledge 
Of  my  success.  [Exit^ 

Com.  He  '11  never  hear  him. 

Sic,  Not? 

Com.  I  toll  you,  he  does  sit  in  gold,  his  eye 
Red  as  't  would  burn  Rome,  and  his  injury 
The  gaoler  to  his  pity.     I  kneel'd  before  him ; 
'T  was  very  faintly  he  said.  "  Rise :"  dismiss'd  me 
Thus,  with  his  speechless  hand.    What  he  would  do, 
He  sent  in  writing  after  me ;  what  he  would  not, 
Bound  with  an  oath  to  yield  to  his  conditions : 
So  that  all  hope  is  vain, 
Unless  his  noble  mother,  and  his  wife  ; 
Who,  as  I  hear,  mean  to  solicit  him 
For  mercy  to  his  country.     Therefore,  let 's  hence. 
And  with  our  fair  entreaties  haste  them  on.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— The  Volscian  Camp  before  Rome.    The 
Guards  at  their  Sations. 
Enter  to  them,  Menenius. 
1  G.  Stay !     Whence  are  you  ? 
2"  G.  Stand,  and  go  back. 

3Ien.  You  guard  like  men :  't  is  well ;  but,  by  your 
leave, 
I  am  an  officer  of  state,  and  come 
To  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

1  G.  From  whence  ? 

Men,  From  Rome. 

1  G.  You  may  not  pass ;  you  must  return :  our  general 
Will  no  more  hear  from  thence. 

2  G.  You  '11  see  your  Rome  embrac'd  with  fire,  before 
You  '11  speak  with  Coriolanus. 

Men.  Good  my  friends, 

If  you  have  heard  your  general  talk  of  Rome, 
And  of  his  friends  there,  it  is  lots  to  blanks. 
My  name  hath  touch'd  your  ears :  it  is  Menenius. 

1  G.  Be  it  so ;  go  back :  the  virtue  of  your  name 
U  not  here  passable. 

Men.  I  tell  thee,  fellow. 

Thy  general  is  my  lover' :  I  have  been 
The  book  of  his  good  acts,  whence  men  have  read 
His  fame  unparallel'd,  haply,  amplified; 
For  1  have  ever  magnified'  my  friends, 
Of  whom  he 's  chief)  nvith  all  the  size  that  verity 


Would  without  lapsing  sufier :  nay,  sometimes. 
Like  to  a  bowl  upon  a  subtle  ground, 
I  have  tumbled  past  the  throw,  and  in  his  praise 
Have  almost  stamp'd  the  leasing'.     Therefore,  felloi 
I  must  have  leave  to  pass. 

1  G.  'Faith,  sir.  if  you  had  told  as  many  lies  in  ii 
behalf,  as  you  have  uttered  words  in  your  own,  to 
should  not  pass  here :  no,  though  it  were  as  virtooi 
to  lie,  as  to  live  chastely.     Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  IVythee,  fellow,  remember  my  name  is  Me» 
nius,  always  factionary  on  the  party  of  your  general 

2  G.  Howsoever  you  have  been  his  liar,  aE^  tod  fs 
you  have,  I  am  one  that,  telling  true  under  him,  moi 
say,  you  cannot  pass.     Therefore,  go  back. 

Men.  Has  he  dined,  canst  thou  tell?  for  I  wod 
not  speak  with  him  till  after  dinner. 
1  G.  You  are  a  Roman,  are  you? 
Men.  I  am,  as  thy  general  is. 

1  G.  Then  you  should  hate  Rome,  as  he  don.  Ca 
you,  when  you  have  pushed  out  your  gates  the  ler 
defender  of  them,  and,  in  a  violent  popular  isnora&ef 
given  your  enemy  your  shield,  think  to  front  b^*  i 
venges  with  the  queasy  groans  of  old  women,  the  yitlh 
palms  of  your  daughters,  or  with  the  palsied  inU'in 
sion  of  such  a  decayed  dotard  as  you  seem  tobe?  Cu 
you  think  to  blow  out  the  intended  fire  your  &y  i 
ready  to  flame  in  with  such  weak  breath  as  thif'  Xb 
you  are  deceived :  therefore,  back  to  Rome,  aud  ]f^. 
pare  for  your  execution.  You  are  condemned,  '-a 
general  has  sworn  you  out  of  reprieve  and  pardon 

Men.  Sirrah,  if  thy  captain  knew  I  were  here.  If 
would  use  me  with  estimation. 

2  G.  Come,  my  captain  knows  you  not. 
Men.  I  mean,  thy  general. 
1  G.  My  general  cares  not  for  you.    Back,  I  ht 

go,  lest  I  let  forth  your  half  pint  of  blood,— bid- 
that  's  the  utmost  of  your  having : — back. 

Men.  Nay,  but  fellow,  fellow, — 

Enter  Coriolanus  and  Aufidius. 

Cor.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Men.  Now,  you  companion,  I  '11  say  an  erracd  ffli 
you  :  you  shall  know  now  that  I  am  in  estimation :  ya 
shall  perceive  that  a  Jack  guardant  cannot  office  m 
from  my  son  Coriolanus  :  guess,  but  by  my  enter^u- 
ment  with  him,  if  thou  stand'st  not  i'  the  sta'e 
hanging,  or  of  some  death  more  long  in  spectaU^^:l': 
and  crueller  in  sufiering:  behold  now  presently,  ts^ 
swoon  for  what 's  to-  come  upon  thee. — The  giorca 
gods  sit  in  hourly  synod  about  thy  particular  v'» 
perity,  and  love  thee  no  worse  than  thy  old  fa'H 
Menenius  does  !  0,  my  son  !  my  son  !  thou  art 
paring  fire  for  us ;  look  thee,  hero 's  water  to  qwv.^  i' 
I  was  hardly  moved  to  com©  to  thee ;  but  being  tsr>m 
none  but  myself  could  move  thee.  I  have  been  h\v^ 
out  of  your  gates  with  sighs,  and  conjure  tbf*  i 
pardon  Rome,  and  thy  petitionary  countrymen.  Th 
good  gods  assuage  thy  wrath,  and  turn  the  drens  cf . 
upon  this  varlet  here  ]  this,  who,  like  a  block,  tid 
denied  my  access  to  thee. 

Cor.  Away! 

Men.  How?  away? 

Cor.  Wife,  mother,  child,  I  know  not.    My  affani 
Are  servanted  to  others :  though  I  owe 
My  revenge  properly,  my  remission  lies 
In  Volscian  breasts.     That  we  have  been  famlliu 
Ingrate  forgetfulness  shall  poison,  rather 
Than  pity  note  how  much.— Therefore,  be  gone: 
Mine  ears  against  your  suits  are  stronger  than 
Your  gates  against  my  force.    Yet,  for  I  loT'd  thee, 
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Tike  thia  along;  I  writ  it  for  thy  sake,  [Owes  a  Paper. 
hi  would  hare  Bent  it.     Another  word.  Menenius, 
;  will  not  hear  thee  speak. — ^This  man,  Aufidius, 
ffas  ray  bclov'd  in  Rome  :  yet  thou  behold 'st — 
iJ"/.  You  keep  a  constant  temper. 

[Exeunt  Co&iolanus  and  Aurisms. 

1  G.  Now,  sir,  is  your  name  Menenius  ? 

2  G.  'T  is  a  spell,  you  see,  of  much  power.  You  know 
he  way  home  again. 

1  G.  Do  you  hear  how  we  are  shent^  for  keeping 
tKir  greatness  back  ? 

2  G.  What  cause,  do  you  think,  I  have  to  swoon  ? 
Man.  I  neither  care  for  the  world,  nor  your  general : 

br  meh  things  as  you,  I  can  scarce  think  there  's  any, 
wi  are  80  slight.  He  that  hath  a  will  to  die  by  himself, 
cars  it  not  from  another.  Let  your  general  do  his 
ror>t.  For  you,  be  that  you  are,  long;  and  your 
ttiwry  increase  with  your  age.  I  say  to  you,  as  I  was 
lid  to,  away !  [Exit. 

1  G.  A  noble  fellow,  I  warrant  him. 

2  G.  The  worthy  fellow  is  our  general :  he  is  the 
Dck,  the  oak  not  to  be  wind-shaken.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III. — ^The  Tent  of  Coriolanus. 
Enter  Coriolanus,  Aufidius,  and  others. 

Cor.  We  will  before  the  walls  of  Rome  to-morrow 
et  down  our  host. — My  partner  in  this  action, 
oa  must  report  to  the  Volscian  lords,  how  plainly 
have  borne  this  business. 

At'f.  Only  their  ends 

'mi  have  respected  ;  stopped  your  ears  against 
"he  ireneral  suit  of  Rome  ;  never  admitted 
.  private  whisper,  no,  not  with  such  friends 
hat  thought  them  sure  of  you. 

Cor.  This  last  old  man, 

Hiom  with  a  crack'd  heart  I  have  sent  to  Rome, 
oved  me  above  the  measure  of  a  father  : 
ay.  godded  me,  indeed.     Their  latest  refuge 
Tas  to  send  him  ;  for  whose  old  love,  I  have 
Hiouffh  I  show'd  sourly  to  him)  once  more  offered 
he  first  conditions,  w^hich  they  did  refuse, 
nd  cannot  now  accept,  to  grace  him  only 
liai  thought  he  could  do  more.     A  very  little 
have  yielded,  too  :  fresh  embassies,  and  suits, 
<»r  from  the  state,  nor  private  friends,  hereafter 
'ill  I  lend  ear  to. — ^Ha !  what  shout  is  this ?      [Shout 
lull  I  be  tempted  to  infringe  my  voW|  [within, 

I  the  same  time  H  is  made  ?     I  will  not. — 

liier.    in    mmiming    Habits,   Virgilia,   Volumnia, 
leading  young  Marcius,  Valeria,  and  Attendants. 
[y  wife  comes  foremost ;  then,  the  honoured  mould 
^herein  this  trunk  was  ifram'd,  and  in  her  hand 
he  grand-child  to  her  blood.     But,  out.  affection  ! 

II  bond  and  privilege  of  nature,  break  i 
;t  ii  be  virtuous,  to  be  obstinate. — 

Tiat  is  that  curt'sy  worth?  or  those  doves'  eyes, 
liich  can  make  gods  forsworn  ? — I  melt,  and  am  not 
•  .stronger  earth  than  others. — My  mother  bows, 
9  if  Olympus  to  a  molehill  should 
supplication  nod ;  and  my  young  boy 
ath  an  aspect  of  intercession,  which 
real  nature  cries,  "  Deny  not." — Let  the  Volsces 
ongh  Rome,  and  harrow  Italy;  I'll  never 
i  5Qch  a  gosling  to  obey  instinct,  but  stand 
f  if  a  man  were  author  of  himself, 
nd  knew  no  other  kin. 

Vir.  My  lord  and  husband  ! 

Cor.  Tliese  eyes  are  not  the  same  I  wore  in  Rome. 


Vir.  The  sorrow,  that  delivers  us  thus  ehang'd, 
Makes  you  think  so. 

Cor.  Like  a  dull  actor,  now, 

I  have  forgot  my  part,  and  [  am  out, 
£ven  to  a  full  disgrace.     Best  of  my  flesh, 
Forgive  my  tyranny ;  but  do  not  say 
For  that,  '*  Forgive  our  Romans." — 0 !  a  kiss 
Long  as  my  exile,  sweet  as  my  revenge  ! 
Now,  by  the  jealous  queen  of  heaven,  that  kiss 
I  carried  from  thee,  dear;  and  my  true  lip 
Hath  virgin'd  it  e'er  since. — You  gods !  I  pjate", 
And  the  most  noble  mother  of  the  world 
Leave  unsaluted.  Sink,  my  knee,  i'  the  earth ;   [Kneels 
Of  thy  deep  duty  more  impression  show 
Than  that  of  common  sons. 

Vol.  O,  stand  up  blessM ! 

Whilst,  with  no  softer  cushion  than  the  flint, 
I  kneel  before  thee,  and  unproperly 
Show  duty,  as  mistaking'  all  this  while 
Between  the  child  and  parent.  [KneeU 

Cor,  What  is  this? 

Your  knees  to  me  ?  to  your  corrected  son  ? 
Then,  let  the  pebbles  on  the  hungry  beach 
Fillip  the  stars ;  then,  let  the  mutinous  winds 
Strike  the  proud  cedars  'gainst  the  fiery  sun, 
Murd'ring  impossibility,  to  make 
What  cannot  be  slight  work.  [Rising  and  raising  her. 

Vol.  Thou  art  my  warrior ; 

I  help*  to  frame  thee.    Do  you  know  this  lady  ? 

Cor.  The  noble  sister  of  Publicola^ 
The  moon  of  Rome ;  chaste  as  the  icicle, 
That 's  curdled  by  the  frost  from  purest  snow, 
And  hangs  on  Dian's  temple :  dear  Valeria ! 

Vol.  This  is  a  poor  epitome  of  yours, 
Which,  by  the  interpretation  of  full  time, 
May  show  like  ail  yourself. 

Cor.  The  god  of  soldiers, 

With  the  consent  of  supreme  Jove,  inform 
Thy  thbughts  with  nobleness ;  that  thou  may'st  prove 
To  shame  unvulnerable,  and  stick  i'  the  wars 
Like  a  great  sea-mark,  standing  every  flaw. 
And  saving  those  that  eye  thee  ! 

Vol.  Your  knee,  sirrah; 

Cor.  That 's  my  brave  boy? 

Vol.  Even  he,  your  wife,  this  lady,  and  myself. 
Are  suitors  to  you. 

Cor.  I  beseech  you,  peace ; 

Or,  if  you  'd  ask,  remember  this  before : 
The  things  I  have  forsworn  to  grant  may  never 
Be  held  by  you  denials.     Do  not  bid  me 
Dismiss  my  soldiers,  or  capitulate 
Again  with  Rome's  mechanics :  tell  me  not 
Wherein  I  seem  unnatural :  desire  not 
To  allay  my  rages  and  revenges  with 
Your  colder  reasons. 

Vol,  0 !  no  more,  no  more ! 

You  have  said,  you  will  not  grant  us  any  thing ; 
For  we  have  nothing  else  to  ask,  but  that  * 

Which  you  deny  already:  yet  we  will  ask; 
That,  if  we  fail  in  our  request,  the  blame 
May  hang  upon  your  hardness.    Therefore,  hear  us. 

Cor.  Aufidius,  and  you  Volsces.  mark ;  for  we  U 
Hear  nought  from  Rome  in  private.      [Takes  his  seat.* 
— Your  request  ? 

Vol  Should  we  be  silent  and  not  speak,  our  raiment, 
And  state  of  bodies,  would  bewray  what  life 
We  have  led  since  thy  exile.    Think  with  thyself. 
How  more  unfortunate  than  all  living  women 
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Are  we  come  hither :  since  that  thy  sight,  which  should 

Make  our  eyes  flow  with  joy,  hearts  dance  with  oomforts, 

Constrains  them  weep,  and  shake  with  fear  and  sorrow; 

Making  the  mother,  wife,  and  child,  to  see 

Tlie  son,  the  husband,  and  th«)  father,  tearing 

His  country's  bowels  outj  and  so  poor  wc, 

Thine  enemies  most  capital.*     Tnou  barr'st  ub 

Our  prayers  to  the  gods,  which  is  a  comfort 

That  all  but  we  enjoy :  for  how  can  we, 

Alas  !  how  can  we,  for  our  country  pray, 

Whereto  we  are  bound,  together  with  thy  victory, 

Whereto  we  are  bound  ?     Alack !  or  we  must  lose 

The  country,  our  dear  nurse;  or  else  thy  person, 

Our  comfort  in  the  country.     We  must  find 

An  evident  calamity,  though  we  had 

Our  wihh,  which  side  should  win ;  for  either  thou 

Must,  as  a  foreign  recreant,  be  led 

With  manacles  through  our  streets,  or  else 

Triumphantly  tread  on  thy  country's  ruin, 

And  bear  the  palm,  for  having  bravely  shed 

Thy  wife  and  children's  blood.     For  myself,  son, 

i  purpose  not  to  wait  on  fortune,  till 

These  wars  determine :  if  I  cannot  persuade  thee 

Rather  to  show  a  noble  grace  to  both  parts. 

Than  seek  the  end  of  one,  thou  shalt  no  sooner 

March  to  assault  thy  country,  than  to  tread 

(Trust  to  't,  thou  shalt  not)  on  thy  mother's  womb, 

That  brought  thee  to  this  world. 

Vir.  Ay,  and  mine. 

That  brou2ht  you  forth  this  boy,  to  keep  your  name 
Living  to  time. 

Boy.  He  phall  not  tread  on  me : 

I  '11  run  away  till  I  am  bigger,  but  then  I  '11  fight. 

Cor.  Not  of  a  woman's  tenderness  to  be,       [Aside.* 
Requires  nor  child  nor  woman's  face  to  see. 
I  have  sat  too  long.  [Rising, 

Vol.  Nay,  go  not  from  us  thus. 

If  it  were  so,  that  our  request  did  tend 
To  save  the  Romans,  thereby  to  destroy 
J'he  Volsces  whom  you  serve,  you  might  condemn  us, 
As  poisonous  of  your  honour :  no  :  our  suit 
[s,  that  you  reconcile  them :  while  the  Volsces 
May  say,  "  This  mercy  we  have  showed ;"  the  Romans, 
*•  This  we  rcceiv'd ;"  and  each  in  either  side 
Give  the  all-hail  to  thee,  and  cry,  *•  Be  bleFs'd 
For  making  up  this  peace  !"    Thou  know'st,  great  son, 
1  he  end  of  war 's  uncertain ;  but  this  certain, 
That  if  thou  conquer  Rome,  the  benefit 
Which  thou  shalt  thereby  reap  is  such  a  name, 
Whose  repetition  shall  be  dogg'd  with  curees. 
Whose  chronicle  thus  writ, — "  The  man  was  noble. 
But  with  his  last  attempt  he  wip'd  it  out, 
Destroy'd  his  country,  and  his  name  remains 
To  each  ensuing  age  abhorr'd."     Speak  to  me,  son ! 
Thou  hast  affected  the  fine  strains  of  honour. 
To  imitate  the  graces  of  the  gods ; 
To  tear  with  thunder  the  wide  cheeks  o'  the  air. 
And  yet  to  charge  thy  sulphur  with  a  bolt 
That  should  but  rive  an  oak.    Why  dost  not  speaJc  ? 
Think'st  thou  it  honourable  for  a  noble  man 
Still  to  remember  wrongs? — Daughter,  speak  you; 
He  cares  not  for  your  weeping. — Speak  thou,  boy : 
Perhaps,  thy  childishness  will  move  him  more 
Than  can  our  reasons.    There  is  no  man  in  the  world 
More  bound  to 's  mother;  .yet  here  he  lets  me  prate 
Like  one  i'  the  stocks. — Thou  hast  never  in  thy  life 
Show'd  thy  dear  mother  any  courtesy; 

1 1  •.  }mw  :  And  to  poor  ire, 

Thino  «nmitT'f  moct  oapital. 
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When  she.  (poor  hen  !)  fond  of  no  second  brood, 
Has  cluckM  thee  to  the  wars,  and  safely  home, 
Loadcn  with  honour.     Say.  my  request 's  unjust, 
And  spurn  me  back :  but,  if  it  be  not  so, 
Tbou  art  not  honest,  and  the  gods  will  plague  thee. 
That  thou  restrain'st  from  me  the  duty,  which 
To  a  mother's  part  belongs. — He  turns  away; 
Down,  ladies ;  let  us  shame  him  with  our  knees. 


To  his  surname,  Coriol anus  'longs  more  pride, 
Than  pity  to  our  prayers.     Down :  an  end ; 
This  is  the  last ;— so  we  ^ill  home  to  Rome, 
And  die  among  our  neighbours. — Nay,  behold  ns 
This  boy,  that  cannot  tell  what  he  would  have^ 
But  kneels  and  holds  up  hands  for  fellowi^hip, 
r>oes  reason  our  petition  with  more  strengih 
Than  thou  hast  to  deny  't. — Come,  let  us  go. 
This  fellow  had  a  Volscian  to  his  mother ; 
His  wife  is  in  Corioli.  and  his  child 
Like  him  by  chance. — Yet  give  us  our  despatch: 
I  am  hu.sh'd  until  our  city  be  afii;e, 
And  then  I'll  speak  a  little.  [stmgglk:* 

[He  holds  VoLUMNiA  by  the  hand,  long,  and  p\j* 

Cor.  0  mother,  mother ! 

What  have  you  done  ?     Behold  !  the  heavens  do  ope^ 
The  gods  look  down,  and  this  unnatural  scene 
They  laugh  at.     0  my  mother !  mother !  0 ! 
You  have  won  a  happy  victory  to  Rome ; 
But,  for  your  8on,-^elieve  it,  0  !  believe  it- 
Most  dangerously  you  have  i^-ith  him  prevaild. 
If  not  most  mortal  to  him.     But  let  it  come. — 
Aufidius,  though  I  cannot  make  true  wars, 
I  '11  frame  convenient  peace.     Now,  good  AnfidiuB, 
Were  you  in  my  stead,  would  you  have  heard 
A  mother  less,  or  granted  less,  Aufidius? 

Auf.  I  was  mov'd  withal. 

Cor.  I  dare  be  sworn,  you  ven: 

And,  sir,  it  is  no  little  thing  to  make 
Mine  eyes  to  sweat  compassion.     But,  pood  sir. 
What  peace  you  '11  make,  advise  me.     For  my  part, 
I  '11  not  to  Rome,  I  '11  back  with  you  ;  and  pray  )oa. 
Stand  to  me  in  this  cause. — 0  mother !  >R*ife ! 

Auf.  [Aside]  I  am  glad,  thou  hast  set  thy  mr^ 
and  thy  honour 
At  diflference  in  thee :  out  of  that  I  '11  work 
Myself  a  firmer  fortune. 

[The  Ladies  make  signs  to  CoRioufa 

Cor.  Ay,  by  and  by; 

[To  VOLUMNU,  VlHGILU,  it 

But  we  will  drink  together ;  and  you  shall  bear 

A  better  witness  back  than  words,  which  we 

On  like  conditions  will  have  counter-seal'd. 

Come,  enter  with  us.     Ladies,  you  deserve 

To  have  a  temple  built  you :  all  the  swords 

In  Italy,  and  her  confederate  arms, 

Could  not  have  made  this  peace.  [Eies^ 

SCENE  IV.— Rome.    A  Pnblie  Place. 
Enter  Menenivs  and  SiciNnrs. 

Men.  See  you  yond'  coign  o'  the  Capitol;  ywd 
comer-stone  ? 

Sic.  Why.  what  of  that  ? 

Men.  If  It  be  possible  for  you  to  displace  it  witl 
your  litttle  finger,  there  is  some  hope  the  ladies  d 
Rome,  especially  his  mother,  may  prevail  with  haa: 
but  I  say,  there  is  no  hope  in 't.  Our  throats  are  «► 
tenced,  and  stay  upon  execution. 
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Sic.  h  't  poKabte,  that  lo  short  a  time  can  alter  the 
iDDiiiuon  of  a  man  ? 

}lin.  There  is  difierency  between  a  grub,  and  a  but- 
terfly; yet  your  butterfly  was  a  grub.  This  Maroius  is 
grown  from  man  to  dragon :  he  has  wings ;  he 's  more 
ti^ao  a  creeping  thing. 

Sic.  He  loTod  his  mother  dearly. 

Men.  So  did  he  me ;  and  he  no  more  remembers  his 
pother  now,  than  an  eight  year  old  horse.  The  tart- 
mt  of  hU  face  sours  ripe  grapes :  when  he  walks,  he 
iBores  like  an  engine,  and  the  ground  shrinks  before 
h]i  treading.  He  is  able  to  pierce  a  corslet  with  his 
eye:  talks  like  a  knell,  and  his  hem  !  is  a  battery.  He 
»i:5  in  his  state  as  a  thing  made  for  Alexander.  What 
tie  bids  be  done,  is  finished  with  his  bidding :  he  wants 
noihing  of  a  god  but  eternity,  and  a  heaven  to  throne  in. 

Sic.  Yes,  mercy,  if  you  report  him  truly. 

Men,  I  paint  him  in  the  character.  Mark  what 
nercf  his  mother  shall  bring  from  him:  there  is  no 
sore  mercy  in  him,  than  there  is  milk  in  a  male  tiger ; 
hat  shall  our  poor  city  find :  and  ail  this  is  'long  of  you. 

Sic.  The  gods  be  good  unto  us  ! 

Men.  No,  in  such  a  case  the  gods  will  not  be  good 
into  us.  When  we  banished  him,  we  respected  not 
hem.  and  he  rBtu|-ning  to  break  our  necks,  they 
eepeet  not  as. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

ii«j.  Sir,  if  you  M  save  your  life,  fly  to  your  house, 
rbe  plebeians  have  got  your  fellow-tribune, 
Lnd  hale  him  up  and  down :  all  swearing,  if 
\i  Roman  ladies  bring  not  comfort  home, 
"hey  '11  give  him  death  by  inches. 

Enter  another  Messenger. 

Sic.  What's  the  news? 

Mess.  Good  news,  good  news !— The  ladies  have  pre- 
tte  Volscians  are  dislodg'd.  and  Marcius  gone,    [vail'd, 
i  merrier  day  did  never  yet  greet  Rome, 
10,  not  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquinji, 


Sic. 


Friend, 


it  thou  certain  this  is  true  ?  is  it  most  certain  ? 
Mns.  As  oertain,  as  I  know  the  sun  is  fire : 
Hie.-e  have  you  lurk'd,  that  you  make  doubt  of  it  ? 
le'er  through  an  arch  so  hurried  the  blown  tide, 
» the  recomforted  through  the  gates.   Why,  hark  you  ! 
[Shouts,  Trumpets  and  Hautboys  sounded^  and 
Drums  beaten.,  all  toget/ier. 
he  trompets,  saekbuta,  ppalteries.  and  fifes, 
abons,  and  cymbals,  and  the  shouting  Romans, 
lake  the  sun  dano&.    Hark  you !        [Shouting  again. 
Mn.  This  is  good  news. 

«rill  £0  meet  the  ladies.    This  Yolumnia 
worth  of  oonsulfi,  senators,  patricians, 
city  lull ;  of  tribunes,  such  as  you, 
sea  and  land-full.     You  have  pray'd  well  to-day: 
bis  morning  for  ten  thousand  of  your  throats 
d  not  have  given  a  doit.     Hark,  how  they  joy ! 

[Shouting  and  Music. 
Sic.  First,  the  gods  bless  you  for  the  tidings :  next, 
Kept  my  thankfulness. 
Mess.  Sir,  we  have  all 

^at  cause  to  give  great  thanks. 
Sic.  They  are  near  the  city. 

Mess.  Almost  at  point  to  enter. 
Sic.  We  will  meet  them, 

wi  help  the  joy.  [Going. 

Utr*the  Ladies  J  accompanied  by  Senators,  Patricians, 

and  People.     They  pass  over  the  Stage. 
I  Sen.  Behold  our  patroness,  the  life  of  Rome  ! 
ill  all  your  tribes  together,  praise  the  gods, 


And  make  triumphant  fires :  strew  fiowers  ^fore  them. 
Unshout  the  noise  that  banish'd  Marcius ; 
Repeal  him  with  the  welcome  of  his  mother 
Crv. — Welcome,  ladies,  welcome ! 

All.  Welcome,  ladjes : 

Welcome !  [A  Flourish  with  Drums  and  Trumpets 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  v.— Antium.    A  Public  Place. 

Enter  Tullus  Aufidius,  with  Attendants. 
Auf.  Go  tell  the  lords  of  the  city,  I  am  here. 
Deliver  them  this  paper :  having  read  it, 
Bid  them  repair  to  the  market-place ;  where  I, 
Even  in  theirs  and  in  the  commons'  ears, 
Will  vouch  the  truth  of  it.    Him  I  accuse 
The  city  porte  by  this  hath  enterM,  and 
Intends  t' appear  before  the  people,  hopins^  [Attendants 
To  pur<!e  hinutelf  with  words.     Despatch.         [Exeunt 

Enter  Conspirators  of  Aufidius'  Faction. 
Most  welcome ! 

1  Con.  How  is  it  with  our  general  ? 

Auf.  '  Even  so. 

As  with  a  man  by  his  own  alms  empoison' d. 
And  with  his  charity  slain. 

2  Con.  Most  noble  sir. 
If  you  do  hold  the  same  intent,  wherein 
You  wish'd  us  parties,  we  '11  deliver  you 
Of  your  great  danger. 

Auf.  Sir,  I  cannot  tell : 

We  must  proceed,  as  we  do  find  the  people. 

3  Con.  The  people  will  remain  uncertain,  whilst 
'Twixt  you  there  's  difference ;  but  the  fall  of  either 
Makes  the  survivor  heir  of  all. 

Auf.  I  know  it ; 

And  my  pretext  to  strike  at  him  admits 
A  good  construction.     I  rais'd  him.  and  I  pawn'd 
Mine  honour  for  his  truth :  who  being  so  heighteu  d, 
He  waterd  his  new  plants  with  dews  of  fiattery, 
Seducing  so  my  friends ;  and  to  this  end 
He  bow'd  his  nature,  never  known  before 
But  to  be  rough,  unswayable,  and  fierce. 

3  Con.  Sir,  his  stoutness. 
When  he  did  stand  for  consul,  which  he  lost 
By  lack  of  stooping, — 

Auf  That  I  would  have  spoke  of 

Being  banish'd  for 't,  he  came  unto  my  hearth ; 
Presented  to  my  knife  his  throat :  I  took  him  ; 
Made  him  joint-servant  with  me ;  gave  him  way 
In  all  his  own  desires ;  nay,  let  him  choose 
Out  of  my  files,  his  projects  to  accomplish, 
My  best  and  freshest  men :  servM  his  designmenta 
In  mine  own  person ;  help  to  reap  the  fame 
Which  he  did  ear^  all  his;  and  took  some  pride 
To  do  myself  this  wrong :  till,  at  the  last, 
I  seem'd  his  follower,  not  partner ;  and 
He  waged'  me  with  his  oounteuanoe,  as  if 
I  had  been  mercenary. 

1  Con.  So  he  did,  my  lord ; 

The  army  marvell'd  at  it ;  and,  in  the  last, 
When  he  had  carried  Rome,  and  that  we  look'd 
For  no  less  spoil,  than  glory, — 

Auf.  There  was  it; 

For  which  my  sinews  shall  be  stretch'd  upon  him 
At  a  few  drops  of  women's  rheum,  which  are 
As  cheap  as  lies,  he  sold  the  blood  and  labour 
Of  our  great  action  :  therefore  shall  he  die, 
And  I  '11  renew  me  in  his  fall.     But,  hark  ! 

'Drums  and  Trumpets  sound,  with  great  Shnul%  nf 
the  People, 


^ni'  Lb  f.  •. 
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COKIOLANUS. 


ACT  T. 


1  Con,  Yoar  native  town  you  enter'd  like  a  poet, 
And  had  no  welcomes  home ;  but  he  returns, 
Splitting  the  air  with  noise. 

2  Con.  And  patient  fools, 
Whose  children  he  hath  slain,  their  base  throats  tear 
With  givini;  him  glory. 

3  Con.  Therefore,  at  your  vantage. 
Ere  he  express  himself,  or  move  the  people 

With  what  he  would  say,  let  hiin  feel  your  sword, 
Which  we  will  second.    When  he  lies  along, 
After  your  way  his  tale  pronouncM  shall  bury 
His  reaBons  with  his  body. 

Auf.  Say  no  more. 

Here  come  the  lords. 

Enter  the  Lords  of  the  City, 
Lords.  You  are  most  welcome  home. 
Auf.  I  have  not  deserv'd  it. 

But,  worthy  lords,  have  you  with  heed  perus'd 
What  I  have  written  to  you  ? 
Lords.  We  have. 

1  Lord.  And  grieve  to  hear  it. 

What  faults  he  made  before  the 'last,  I  think. 
Might  have  found  easy  fines :  but  there  to  end. 
Where  he  was  to  begin,  and  give  away 
The  benefit  of  our  levies,  answering  us 
With  our  own  charge,  making  a  treaty  where 
There  was  a  yielding ;  this  admits  no  excuse. 
Auf.  He  approaches :  you  shall  hear  him. 
Enter  Coriolanus,  tcith  Drums  and  Colours ;  a  crowd 
of  Citizens  vnth  him. 
Cor.  Hail,  lords !     I  am  returned  your  soldier ; 
No  more  infected  with  my  country's  love, 
Than  when  I  parted  hence,  but  still  subsisting 
Under  your  great  command.     You  are  to  know. 
That  prosperously  I  have  attempted,  and 
With  bloody  passage  led  your  wars,  even  to 
The  gates  of  Rome.    Our  spoils  we  have  brought  home, 
Do  more  than  counterpoise,  a  full  third  part, 
The  charges  of  the  action.    We  have  made  peace, 
With  no  less  honour  to  the  Antiates, 
Than  shame  to  the  Romans ;  and  we  here  deliver, 
Subscribed  by  the  consuls  and  patricians, 
Together  with  the  seal  o'  the  senate,  what 
We  have  compounded  on. 

Auf  Read  it  not,  noble  lords; 

But  tell  the  traitor  in  the  highest  degree 
He  hath  abus'd  your  powers. 
Cor.  Traitor ! — how  now  !— 
Auf.  Ay,  traitor,  Marcius. 

Cor.  Marcius ! 

Auf.  Ay,  Marcius,  Caius  Marcius.    Dost  thou  think 
L  '11  grace  thee  with  that  robbery,  thy  stol'n  name 
Corijlanus  in  Gcrioli  ? — 
You  lords  and  heads  of  the  state,  perfidiously 
He  has  betray'd  your  business,  and  given  up 
For  certain  drops  of  salt  your  city,  Rome; 
I  say  your  city,  to  his  wife  and  mother. 
Breaking  his  oath  and  resolution,  like 
A  twist  of  rotten  silk ;  never  admitting 
Counsel  o'  the  war,  but  at  his  nurse's  tears 
He  whin'd  and  roar'd  away  your  victory. 
That  pages  blush'd  at  him,  and  men  of  heart 
Look'd  wondering  each  at  other. 
Cor.  Hear'st  thou,  Mars  ? 

Auf.  Name  not  the  god,  thou  boy  of  tears. 
Car.  Ha ! 

Auf  No  more 

Tkft  fwt  of  thii  •Uft  diraetioii  ii  not  is  f.  •. 


Cor.  Measureless  liar,  thou  hast  made  my  heart 
Too  great  for  what  contains  it.    Boy !  O  slave  !— 
Pardon  me,  lords,  't  is  the  first  time  that  ever 
I  was  forc'd  to  scold.    Your  judgments,  my  grave  loitt 
Must  give  this  cur  the  lie :  and  his  own  notion 
(Who  wears  my  stripes  impressed  upon  him,  that 
Must  bear  my  beating  to  his  grave)  shall  join 
To  thrust  the  lie  unto  him. 

1  Lord.  Peace  both,  and  hear  me  spea^ 
Cor.  Cut  me  to  pieces,  Volsoes;  men  and  lads, 

Stain  all  your  edges  on  me. — Boy !     FaUe  hoimd! 
If  you  have  writ  your  annals  true,  't  is  there, 
That  like  an  eagle  in  a  dove-cote,  I 
Fluttered  your  Volscians  in  Corioli : 
Alone  I  did  it.— Boy  ! 

Auf  Why,  noble  lords. 

Will  you  be  put  in  mind  of  his  blind  fortune, 
Which  was  your  shame,  by  this  unlioly  braggart, 
'Fore  your  own  eyes  and  ears? 

AH  Con.  Let  him  die  for 't. 

All  People.  Tear  him  to  pieces ;  do  it  preeentlj.  Bi 
killed  my  son ; — my  daughter : — ^he  killed  my  torn 
Marcus : — ^he  killed  my  father. —  ' 

2  Lord.  Peace,  ho ! — ^no  outrage : — ^peaoe ! 
The  man  is  noble,  and  his  fame  folds  in 
This  orb  o'  the  earth.     His  last  ofienoes  to  us 
Shall  have  judicious  hearing. — Stand,  Aufidiui, 
And  trouble  not  the  peace. 

Cor.  0 !  that  I  had  him, 

With  six  Aufidiuses,  or  more,  his  tribe, 
To  use  my  lawful  sword  ! 

Auf.  Insolent  villain ! 

All  Con.  Kill,  kill,  kiU,  kill,  kill  him ! 

[AuriDius  and  the  Conspirators  draw,  and  kill  C© 
RioLAMUS,  who  falls:  Aufidius  stasuis  on  htm. 

Lords.  Hold;  hold,  hold,  m\ 

Auf.  My  noble  masters,  hear  me  speak. 

1  Lord.  0  Tulloi 

2  Lord.  Thou  hast  done  a  deed  whereat  valoar  Vjl 

weep. 

3  Lord.  Tread  not  upon  him. — Masters  all  \> 

quiet. — 
Put  up  your  swords. 

Auf  My  lords,  when  you  shall  knowfasinthiirap 
Provok'd  by  him.  you  cannot)  the  great  danger 
Which  this  man^s  life  did  owe  you,  you  '11  rejoice 
That  he  is  thus  cut  off.     Please  it  your  houoiua 
To  call  me  to  your  senate,  I  'U  deliver 
Myself  your  loyal  servant,  or  endure 
Your  heaviest  censure. 

1  Lord.  Bear  from  hence  his  bodr. 
And  mourn  you  for  him.    Let  him  bo  regarded 
As  the  most  noble  corse  that  ever  herald 

Did  follow  to  his  urn. 

2  Lord.  His  own  impatience 
Takes  from  Aufidius  a  great  part  of  blame 
Let 's  make  the  best  of  it. 

Auf  My  rage  is  gone, 

And  I  am  struck  with  sorrow. — ^Take  him  up  — 
Help,  three  o'  the  chiefest  soldiers :  I'll  be  one.— 
Beat  thou  the  drum,  that  it  speak  monmfuUy: 
Trail  your  steel  spikes.— Though  in  this  city  hs 
Hath  widow'd  and  unchilded  many  a  one, 
Which  to  this  hour  bewail  the  injury, 
Yet  he  shall  have  a  noble  memory.— 
Assist.  [Exeunt,  bearing  the  Body  of  CoriouH 

i  A  dead  March',  whiU  they  pass  round  the  S^ 


TITUS    ANDRONICUS. 


DEAMATIS    PEESONiE. 


&LTU1NIMV9,  Son  to  the  late  Emperor  of  Rome, 

and  afterwards  declared  Emperor. 
BissiAUDS,   Brother  to  Satuminus;  in  love  with 

Larmia. 
Titus    Andronicus,   a  noble    Roman,    General 

against  the  Goths. 
BIarcus   Andronicus,   Tribune  of  the  People; 

and  Brother  to  Titus. 
Lucius, 

[  Sons  to  Titus  Andronioua. 


QUINTUS, 

BIartius, 

MUTIUS, 

Yonng  Lucius,  a  Boy,  Son  to  Lucius. 

Kinsmen  of  Titus,  Senators,  Tribunes,  Officers,  Soldiers,  and  Attendants. 
SCENE,  Rome ;  and  the  Country  near  it. 


PuBLius,  Son  to  Marcus  the  Tribune. 

^MiLius,  a  noble  Roman. 

Alar  BUS,        ) 

DcM£TRiU8,    >  Sons  to  Tamora. 

Chiron,         ) 

Aaron,  a  Moor,  beloved  by  Tamora. 

A  Captain,  Tribune,  li^essenger.  and  Clown. 

Goths  and  Romans. 


Tamora,  Queen  of  the  Goths. 
Lavinia,  Daughter  to  Titus  Andronicus. 
A  Nurse,  and  a  black  Child. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I. — ^Rome.    Before  the  Capitol. 

l€  Tomb  of  the  Andronici  appearing ;  the  Tribunes 
and  Senators  aloft,  as  in  the  CapitoL  Enter ^  below, 
Satusninus  arid  his  Followers,  on  one  side;  and 
Bassianus  and  his  Followers,  on  the  other;  with 
Drum  and  Colours. 
Sat.  Noble  patricians,  patrons  of  my  right, 

tefend  the  justice  of  my  cause  with  arms ; 

uid.  ooantryrnen,  my  loving  followers, 

lead  my  successive  title  with  your  swords. 

am  the  first-born  son,  of  him  the  last 

'hat  wore  the  imperial  diadem  of  Rome: 

'hen,  let  my  father's  honours  live  in  me, 

lor  irrong  mine  age  with  this  indignity. 
Bas.  Romans, — ^friends,  followers,  favourers  of  my 
right, 

r  ever  Bassianus,  Caesar's  son, 

Tere  gracious  in  the  eyes  of  royal  Rome, 

eep  then  this  passage  to  the  Capitol ; 

Dd  safier  not  dishonour  to  approach 

V  imperial  seat,  to  virtue  oonsecrate, 

0  justice,  conscience,^  and  nobility, 
ut  let  desert  in  pure  election  shine ; 

nd.  Romans,  fight  for  freedom  in  your  choice. 
Enter  Marcus  Andronicus.  aloft,  tnth  the  Crown. 
Mar.  Princes,  that  strive  by  factioas,  and  by  friends, 
jnbitiously  for  rule  and  empery, 
Bow.  that  the  people  of  Rome,  for  whom  we  stand 
special  party,  have  by  common  voice 

1  election  for  the  Roman  empery, 
Qosen  Andronicus,  sumamed  Pius, 

or  many  good  and  great  deserts  to  Rome  : 
nobler  man,  a  braver  warrior, 
ives  not  this  day  within  the  city  walls. 
!e  by  the  senate  is  accited*  home, 
rom  weary  i^-ars  against  the  barbarous  Goths ; 
bat,  with  his  sous,  a  terror  to  our  foes, 

*f.  •:Miitineac«      *  fhnt  for.    *  Co^fid§ 


Hath  yok'd  a  nation  strong,  train'd  up  in  arms. 
Ten  years  are  spent  since  first  he  undertook 
This  cause  of  Rome,  and  chastised  with  arms 
Our  enemies'  pride :  five  times  he  hath  retum'd 
Bleeding  to  Rome,  bearing  his  valiant  sons 
In  cofiins  from  the  field ; 
And  now  at  last,  laden  with  honour's  spoils, 
Returns  the  good  Andronicus  to  Rome, 
Renowned  Titus,  fiourishing  in  arms. 
Let  us  entreat, — ^by  honour  of  his  name, 
Whom  worthily  you  would  have  now  succeed, 
And  in  the  Capitol  and  senate's  right. 
Whom  you  pretend  to  honour  and  adore,— 
That  you  withdraw  you,  and  abate  your  strength: 
Dismiss  your  followers,  and,  as  suitors  should, 
Plead  your  deserts  iu  peace  and  humbleness. 

Sat.  How  fair  the  tribune  speaks  to  calm  my  thoughts. 

Bas.  Marcus  Andronicus,  so  I  do  afiy* 
In  thy  uprightness  and  integrity, 
And  BO  I  love  and  honour  thee  and  thine, 
Thy  noble  brother  Titus,  and  his  sons. 
And  her,  to  whom  my  thoughts  are  humbled  all, 
Gracious  Lavinia,  Rome's  rich  ornament, 
That  I  will  here  dismiss  my  loving  friends ; 
And  to  my  fortunes,  and  the  people's  favour. 
Commit  my  cause  in  balance  to  be  weigh'd. 

[Exetvnt  the  Followers  of  Bassianus. 

Sat.  Frieids,  that  have  been  thus  forward  in  my  right, 
I  thank  you  all  and  here  dismiss  you  all ; 
And  to  the  love  and  favour  of  my  country 
Commit  myself,  my  person,  and  my  cause. 

{Exeunt  the  Followers  of  SATURNiNin. 
Rome,  be  as  just  and  gracious  unto  me, 
As  I  am  confident  and  kind  to  thee. — 
Open  the  brazen  gates,  and  let  me  in. 

Bas.  Tribunes,  and  me,  a  poor  competitor. 

[Sat.  and  Bas.  go  into  the  Capitol ;  and  einuU  wHk 
Senators,  Marcus,  ^e. 
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TITUS  ANDRONICUS. 


ACT  t 


SCENE  [L— The  Same. 
Enter  a  Captain^  and  others. 
Cap,  Romans !  make  way !     The  good  Andronicus, 

Patron  of  virtue.  Rome's  best  champion. 

SucoeFsful  in  the  battles  that  he  fights, 

With  honour,  and  with  fortune,  is  returnM, 

From  where  he  circumscribed  with  his  sword, 

And  brought  to  yoke,  the  enemies  of  Rome. 

Soi.nd  Drums  and  Trumpets,  ffc.  Enter  Martius  and 
'.VluTius :  after  them,  two  Men  bearing  a  Coffin 
covered  with  black;  then  Lucius  anrfQuiNTUs.  After 
them,  Titus  Andronicus  ;  and  then  Tamora,  with 
Alarbus,  Chiron,  Demetrius,  Aaron,  and  other 
Goths,  prisoners ;  Soldiers  and  People,  following. 
The  Bearers  set  down  the  Coffin. 
Tit.  Hail,  Rome,  victorious  in  thy  mourning  weeds  ! 

Lo  !  as  the  bark  that  hath  discharge  her  fraught 

Returns  with  precious  lading  to  the  bay, 

From  whence  at  first  she  weigh'd  her  anchorage, 

Cometh  Andronicus,  bound  with  laurel  boughs, 

To  re-salute  his  country  with  his  tears ; 

Tears  of  true  joy  for  his  return  to  Rome, 

Thou  great  defender  of  this  Capitol, 

Stand  gracious  to  the  rites  that  we  intend  ! 

Romans,  of  five-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 

Half  of  the  number  that  king  Priam  had, 

Behold  the  poor  remains,  alive,  and  dead  ! 

These  that  survive  let  Rome  reward  with  love; 

These  that  I  bring  unto  their  latest  home, 

With  burial  amongst  their  ancestors  : 

Here  Goths  have  given  me  leave  to  sheath  my  sword. 

Titus,  unkind,  and  careless  of  thine  own, 

Why  suffer*8t  thou  thy  sons,  unburied  yet, 

To  hover  on  the  dreadful  shore  of  Styx  ? — 

Make  way  to  lay  them  by  their  brethren. 

[The  Tomb  is  opetied. 

There  greet  in  silenoe,  as  the  dead  are  wont, 

And  sleep  in  peace,  slain  in  your  country's  wars ! 

0  sacred  receptacle  of  my  joys,  ♦ 

Sweet  cell  of  virtue  and  nobility, 

How  many  sons  hast  thou  of  mine  in  store, 

That  thou  wilt  never  render  to  me  more  ? 

Luc.  Give  us  the  proudest  prisoner  of  the  Goths, 

That,  we  may  hew  his  limbs,  and  on  a  pile 

jid  manes  fratrum  sacrifice  his  floFh, 

Before  this  earthy*  prison  of  their  bones ; 

That  so  their  shadows  be  not  unappeas'd, 

Nor  we  disturbed  with  prodigies  on  earth. 

Tit.  I  give  him  you ;  the  noblest  that  survives, 

The  eldest  son  of  this  distressed  queen. 

Tam.  Stay,  Roman  brethren  !^-Graciou8  conqueror. 

Victorious  Titus,  rue  the  tears  I  shed, 

A  mother's  tears  in  passion  for  her  son ; 

And,  if  thy  sons  were  ever  dear  to  thee, 

0  '  think  my  son  to  be  as  dear  to  me. 

Sufficeth  not  that  we  are  brought  to  Rome, 

To  beautify  thy  triumphs,  and  return, 

Captive  to  thee,  and  to  thy  Roman  yoke ;     * 

But  must  my  sons  be  slaughtered  in  the  streets, 

For  valiant  doings  in  their  country's  cause  ? 

0  !  if  to  fight  for  king  and  common  weal' 

Were  piety  in  thine,  it  is  in  these. 

Andronicus,  stain  not  thy  tomb  with  blood. 

Wilt  thou  draw  near  the  nature  of  the  gods? 

Draw  near  them,  then,  in  being  merciful : 

Sweet  mercy  is  nobility's  true  badge. 

Thrioe-noble  Titus,  spare  my  first-bom  son. 
Tit.  Patient  yourself,  madam,  sjid  pardon  me. 

tMithlf  :  in  fo-'id.     *  gone  :  ia  f .  •      *  *  Not  in  1  •. 


These  are  their  brethren,  whom  you  Goths  beheld 
Alive,  and  dead ;  and  for  their  brethren  alsin. 
Religiously  they  ask  a  sacrifice : 
To  this  your  son  is  marked ;  and  die  he  must, 
T'  appease  their  groaning  shadows  that  are  dost.* 

Luc.  Away  with  him !  and  make  a  fire  straight ; 
And  with  our  swords,  upon  a  pile  of  wood, 
Let 's  hew  his  limbs,  till  they  be  clean  oonsum'd. 
[Exetmt  Lucius,  Quintus,  Martius,  and  Mrrioi 
with  Alarbus. 

Tam.  0  cruel,  irreligious  piety  ! 

Chi.  Was  ever  Scyihia  half  so  barbarous? 

Dem.  Oppose  not  Scythia  to  ambitious  Rome. 
Alarbus  goes  to  rest ;  and  we  survive 
To  tremble  under  Titus'  threatening  look. 
Then,  madam,  stand  resolv'd ;  but  hope  withal, 
The  self  same  gods,  that  arm'd  the  queen  of  Troy 
With  opportunity  of  sharp  revenge 
Upon  the  Thracian  tyrant  in  his  tent-, 
May  favour  Tamora.  the  queen  of  Goths, 
(When  Goths  were  Goths,  and  Tamora  was  queen) 
To  quit  the  bloody  wrongs  upon  her  foes. 

Re-enter  Lucius.  Quintus,  Martius,  and  Mrnrs, 
with  their  Swords  bloody. 

Luc.  See,  lord  and  father,  how  we  have  performed 
Our  Roman  rites.     Alarbus'  limbs  are  Jopp'd, 
And  entrails  feed  the  sacrificing  fire, 
Whose  smoke,  like  incense,  doth  perfume  the  sky. 
Remaineth  nought,  but  to  inter  our  brethren, 
And  with  loud  'larums  welcome  them  to  Rome. 

Tit.  Let  it  be  so ;  and  let  Andronicus 
Make  this  his  latest  farewell  to  their  souls. 

[Trumpets  sounded  ;  and  the  Coffins  laid  in  the  iotA. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons ;  [Kneeimt* 
Rome's  readiest  champions,  repose  yon  here  in  rest, 
Secure  from  worldly  chances  and  misbaps  ! 
Here  lurks  no  treason,  here  no  envy  swells. 
Here  grow  no  damned  grudges ;  here  no  stomu. 
No  noise,  but  silence  and  eternal  sleep. 
In  peace  and  honour  rest  you  here,  my  sons !  [Rimf* 
Enter  Lavinia. 

Lav.  In  peace  and  honour  live  lord  Titus  long; 
My  noble  lord  and  father,  live  in  fame. 
Lo !  at  this  tomb  my  tributary  tears 
I  render,  for  my  brethren's  obsequies ; 
And  at  thy  feet  I  kneel,  with  tears  of  joy 
Shed  on  the  earth  for  thy  return  to  Rome : 
0  !  bless  me  here  with  thy  victorious  hand, 
Whose  fortunes  Rome's  be«t  citizens  applaud. 

Tit.  Kind  Rome,  that  hast  thus  lovingly  resenrd 
The  cordial  of  mine  age  to  glad  my  heart  !— 
Lavinia,  live :  outlive  thy  father's  days, 
And  fame's  eternal  date,  for  virtue's  praise  ! 
Enter  Marcus  Andronicus,  SATVRiiiiivs,  Bassuki, 
and  others. 

Mar.  Long  live  lord  Titus,  my  beloved  brother, 
Gracious  triumpher  in  the  eyes  of  Rome ! 

Tit.  Thanks,  gentle  tribune,  noble  brother  Marcw. 

Mar.  And  welcome,  nephews,  from  successful  wis 
You  that  survive,  and  you  that  sleep  in  fame. 
Fair  lords,  your  fortunes  are  alike  in  all, 
That  in  your  country's  service  drew  your  swordi  j 
But  safer  triumph  is  this  funeral  pomp, 
That  hath  aspir'd  to  Solon's  happiness, 
And  triumphs  over  chance  in  honour's  bed.— 
Titus  Andronicus,  the  people  of  Rome, 
Whose  friend  in  justice  thou  hast  ever  been, 
Send  thee  by  me.  their  tribune  and  their  truBt, 
This  palliament  of  white  aod  spotleK  hoe ; 
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And  name  thee  in  election  for  the  empire, 
With  these  our  late-deceased  emperor's  sons. 
Be  catuiidatus  then,  and  put  it  on, 
And  help  to  Fet  a  head  on  headless  Rome. 

Tit.  A  better  head  her  glorious  body  fits, 
Than  his  that  shakes  for  age  and  feebleness : 
What !  riiould  I  don  this  robe,  and  trouble  you  ? 
Be  chose^  with  acclamations'-*  to-day ; 
To-morrow,  yield  up  rule,  resign  my  life. 
And  Mt  abroach'  now  bupiness  for  you  all  ? — 
Kome,  I  have  been  thy  soldier  forty  years. 
And  led  my  country's  strength  succcFsfully, 
And  buried  one-and-twenty  valiant  sons, 
Knighted  in  field,  slain  manfully  in  arms, 
In  right  and  service  of  their  noble  country. 
Give  ine  a  staff  of  honour  for  mine  age, 
But  not  a  sceptre  to  control  the  world  : 
Upright  he  held  it,  lords,  that  held  it  last. 

Mar.  Titus,  thou  shalt  obtain  the  empery. 

Sat.  Proud  and  ambitious  tribune,  canst  thou  tell  ? — 

Tit.  Patience,  prince  Satuminus.       , 

Sat,  Romans,  do  me  right. — 

Patricians,  draw  your  swords,  and  sheath  them  not 
1  ill  S.iturninus  be  Rome's  emperor. — 
Androuicus,  would  thou  wert  shipp'd  to  hell, 
Rather  than  rob  me  of  the  people's  hearts. 

Luc.  Proud  Saturnine,  interrupter  of  the  good 
That  noble-minded  Titus  means  to  thee  ! 

Tit.  Content  thee,  prince  :  I  will  restore  to  thee 
The  people's  hearts,  and  wean  them  from  themselves. 

Bas.  Andronicus.  I  do  not  flatter  thee, 
But  honour  thee,  and  will  do  till  I  die : 
Mjr  faction  if  thou  strengthen  with  thy  friends, 
I  will  most  thankful  be  ;  and  thanks,  to  men 
Of  noble  minds,  is  honourable  meed. 

Tit.  People  of  Rome,  and  people's  tribunes,  here 
I  ask  your  voices,  and  your  suffrages  : 
Will  you  bestow  them  friendly  on  Andronicus  ? 

Trtb.  To  gratify  the  good  Andronicus, 
And  gratulate  his  safe  return  to  Rome, 
The  people  will  accept  whom  he  admits. 

Tit.  Tribunes,  I  thank  you ;  and  this  suit  I  make, 
That  you  create  your  emperor's  eldest  son. 
Lord  Saturnine,  whose  virtues  will,  I  hope, 
Reflect  on  Rome,  as  Titan's  rays  on  earth, 
And  ripen  juFtice  in  this  common- weal : 
Then,  if  you  will  elect  ^y  my  advice. 
Crown  him,  and  say, — "  Long  live  our  emperor  !" 

Mar.  With  voices  and  applause  of  every  sort, 
Patricians,  and  plebeians,  we  create 
Lord  Satuminus.  Rome's  great  emperor. 
And  say, — "  Long  live  our  Emperor  Saturnine  !'* 

[A  long  Flourish.     Shouts. 

Sat.  Titus  Andronicus,  for  thy  ftivours  done 
'i  o  us  in  our  election  this  day, 
I  give  thee  thanks  in  part  of  thy  deserts 
And  will  with  deeds  requite  thy  gentleness  : 
Aiid,  for  an  onset,  Titus,  to  advance 
Thy  name  and  honourable  family, 
Lavinia  will  I  make  my  empress, 
Rome's  royal  mistress,  mistress  of  my  heart. 
And  in  the  sacred  Pantheon  her  espouse. 
Tell  me.  Andronicus,  doth  this  motion  please  thee  ? 

Ttt.  It  doth,  my  worthy  lord  ;  and  in  this  nuitoh 
f  bold  me  highly  honour'd  of  your  grace : 
And  here,  in  sight  of  Rome,  to  Saturnine, 
King  and  commander  of  our  common- weal. 
The  wide  world's  emperor,  do  I  consecrate 
My  sword,  my  chariot,  and  my  prisoners ; 


Presents  well  worthy  Rome's  imperial  lord  • 
Receive  them,  then,  the  tribute  that  I  owe. 
Mine  honour's  ensigns  humbled  at  thy  feet. 

Sat.  Thanks,  noble  Titus,  father  of  my  life  ! 
How  proud  I  am  of  thee,  and  of  thy  gifts, 
Rome  shall  record  ;  and,  when  I  do  forget 
The  least  of  these  unspeakable  deserts, 
Romans,  forget  your  fealty  to  me. 

Tit.  Now,  madam,  are  you  prisoner  to  an  emperor ; 

[To  Tamora 
To  him,  that  for  your  honour  and  your  state. 
Will  use  you  nobly,  and  your  followers. 

Sot.  A  goodly  lady,  trust  me  ;  of  the  hue      [Aside.^ 
That  I  would  choose,  were  I  to  choose  anew. — 
[7b  her.]  Clear  up,  fair  queen,  that  cloudy  countenance : 
Though  chance  of  war  hath,  wrought  this  change  of 

cheer, 
Thou  com'st  not  to  be  made  a  scorn  in  Rome : 
Princely  shall  be  thy  usage  every  way. 
Rest  on  my  word,  and  let  not  discontent 
Daunt  all  your  hopes :  madam,  he  comforts  you, 
Can  make  you  greater  than  the  queen  of  Goths.— 
Lavinia,  you  are  not  displeas'd  with  this  ? 
Lav.  Not  I,  my  lord  ;  sith  true  nobility 
Warrants  these  words  in  princely  courtesy. 

Sat.  Thanks,  sweet  Lavinia. — Romans,  let  us  go. 
Ransomless  here  we  set  our  prisoners  free : 
Proclaim  our  honours,  lords,  with  trump  and  drum. 
Bas.  Lord  Titus,  by  your  leave,  this  maid  is  mine. 

[Seizing  Lavinia. 
Tit.  How,  sir !     Are  you  in  earnest  then,  my  lord  f 
Bas.  Ay,  noble  Titus  :  and  resolv'd  withal. 
To  do  myself  this  reason  and  this  right. 

[Th^  Emperor  courts  Tamora  in  dumb  show. 
Mar.  Suum  cuique  is  our  Roman  justice  : 
This  prince  in  juMice  sei2eth  but  his  own. 

Luc.  And  that  he  will,  and  shall,  if  Lucius  live. 
Tit.  Traitors,  avaunt !   Where  is  the  emperor  s  guard  ? 
Treason,  my  lord  !  Lavinia  is  surpris'd. 
Sat.  Surpris'd  1     By  whom  ? 
Bas.  By  him  that  justly  may 

Bear  his  bethroth'd  from  all  the  world  away. 

[Elxeunt  Marcus  and  Bassianus,  icith  Lavinia. 
Mut.  Brothers,  help  to  convey  her  henoe  away, 
And  with  my  sword  I'll  keep  this  door  safe. 

[Exeunt  Lucius.  Quintus,  and  Martius. 
Tit.  Follow,  my  lord,  and  I  '11  soon  bring  her  back. 
Mut,  My  lord,  you  pass  not  here. 
Tit.  What,  villain  boy  • 

Barr'st  me  my  way  in  Rome  ?       [Titus  kills  Muthts. 
Mut,  Help,  Lucius,  help  ! 

Re-enter  Lucius. 
Luc.  My  lord,  you  are  unjust ;  and,  more  than  so, 
In  wrongful  quarrel  you  have  slain  your  son. 

Tit.  Nor  thou,  nor  he,  nor  any  sons  of  mine : 
My  sons  would  never  so  dishonour  me. 
Traitor,  restore  Lavinia  to  the  emperor. 

Luc.  Dead,  if  you  will ;  but  not  to  be  his  wife. 
That  is  another's  lawful  promis'd  love.  [Exit 

Sat.  No,  Titus,  no ;  the  emperor  needs  her  no^ 
Nor  her,  nor  thee,  nor  any  of  thy  stoek : 
I  'II  trust  by  leisure  him  that  mocks  me  once ; 
Thee  never,  nor  thy  traitorous  haughty  sons, 
Confederates  all  thus  to  dishonour  me. 
Was  there  none  else  in  Rome  to  make  a  itale% 
But  Saturnine  ?    Full  well,  Andronicus, 
Agree  these  deeds  with  that  proud  brag  of  thine, 
That  said'st,  I  begg'd  the  empire  at  thy  hands. 

Itt.  0  monstrous !  what  reproachful  words  are  these  ? 
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&  U.  But  go  thy  ways ;  go,  give  that  changing  piece 
To  him  that  flourished  for  her  with  his  sword. 
A  valiant  son-in-law  thou  shalt  enjoy ) 
One  fit  to  hand}  with  thy  lawless  sons, 
To  ruffle  in  the  commonwealth  of  Rome. 

Tit.  These  words  are  razors  to  my  wounded  heart. 

Sat,  And  therefore,  lovely  Tamora,  queen  of  Goths, 
That,  like  the  stately  Phoehe  'mongst  her  nymphs, 
Dost  overshine  the  gallant'st  dames  of  Rome, 
If  thou  be  pleas'd  with  this  my  sudden  choice, 
Behold,  I  choose  thee,  Tamora.  for  my  hride, 
And  will  create  thee  empress  of  Rome. 
Speak,  queen  of  Goths,  dost  thou  applaud  my  choice  ? 
And  here  I  swear  by  all  the  Roman  gods, — 
Sith  priest  and  holy  water  are  so  near. 
And  tapers  bum  so  bright,  and  every  thing 
In  readiness  for  Hymeneus  stand, — 
I  will  not  re-salute  the  streets  of  Rome, 
()r  climb  my  palace,  till  from  forth  this  place 
]  lead  espous'd  my  bride  along  with  me. 

7am.  And  here,  in  sight  of  heaven,  to  Rome  I  swear. 
If  Saturnine  advance  the  queen  of  Goths, 
She  will  a  handmaid  be  to  his  desires, 
A  loving  nurse,  a  mother  to  his  youth. 

Sat.  Ascend,  fair  queen,  Pantheon.— Lords,  accom- 
pany 
Your  noble  emperor,  and  his  lovely  bride. 
Sent  by  the  heavens  for  prince  Saturnine, 
Whose  wisdom  hath  her  fortune  conquered  : 
There  shall  we  consummate  our  spousal  rites. 

[Exeunt  Saturninub  and, his  FoUoteers ;   Tamora, 
and  her  sons  ;  Aaron  and  Goths. 

Tit.  I  am  not  bid  to  wait  upon  this  bride. 
Titus,  when  wert  thou  wont  to  walk  alpne, 
DLshonour'd  thus,  and  challenged  of  wrongs  ? 

Re-enter  Marcus,  Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martius. 

Mar.  0,  Titus,  see,  0,  see  what  thou  hast  done  ! 
In  a  bad  quarrel  slain  a  virtuous  son. 

Tit.  No,  foolish  tribune,  no  ;  no  son  of  mine, 
Nor  thou,  nor  these,  confederates  in  the  deed 
That  hath  dishonoured  all  our  family : 
Unworthy  brother,  and  unworthy  sons  ! 

Luc   But  let  us  give  him  burial,  as  becomes  : 
Give  Mutius  burial  with  our  brethren.    • 

Tit.  Traitors,  away  !  he  rests  not  in  this  tomb. 
This  monument  five  hundred  years  hath  stood. 
Which  I  have  sumptuously  re-edified  : 
Here  none  but  soldiers,  and  Rome's  servitors, 
Repose  in  fame ;  none  basely  slain  in  brawls. 
Bury  him  where  you  can,  he  comes  not  here. 

Mar.  My  lord,  this  is  impiety  in  you. 
My  nephew  Mutius'  deeds  do  plead  for  him  : 
lie  must  be  buried  with  his  brethren. 

Quin.  Mart.  And  shall,  or  him  we  will  accompany. 

Tit.  And  shall !  What  villain  was  it  spoke  that  word  ? 

Qutn.  He  that  would  vouch 't  in  any  place  but  here. 

Tit.  What !  would  you  bury  him  in  my  despite  ? 

Mar.  No,  noble  Titus ;  but  entreat  of  thee 
To  pardon  Mutius,  and  to  bury  him. 

Tit.  Marcus,  even  thou  hast  struck  upon  my  crest, 
And,  with  these  boys,  mine  honour  thou  hast  wounded : 
My  foes  I  do  repute  you  every  one ; 
So,  trouble  me  no  more,  but  get  you  gone. 

Mar.  He  is  not^  himself :  let  us  withdraw  awhile. 

Qutn.  Not  I,  till  Mutius'  bones  be  buried. 

[Marcus  and  the  Sorts  of  Trrus  kneel. 

Mar,  Brother,  for  in  that  name  doth  nature  plead. 

Qutn.  Father,  and  in  that  name  doth  nature  speak. 
j        Tit.  Speak  thou  no  more,  if  all  the  rest  will  speed. 


Mar.  Renowned  Titus,  more  than  half  my  BOtil,— 

Luc.  Dear  father,  soul  and  substance  of  nm  all, — 

Mar.  SuflTer  thy  brother  Marcus  to  inter 
His  noble  nephew  here  in  virtue's  nest, 
That  died  in  honour  and  Lavinia's  cause. 
Thou  art  a  Roman,  be  not  barbarous  : 
The  Greeks  upon  advice  did  bury  Ajax, 
That  slew  himself,  and  wise  Laertes'  son 
Did  graciously  plead  for  his  funerals. 
Let  not  young  Mutius,  then,  that  was  thy  joy. 
Be  barr'd  his  entrance  here. 

Tit.  Rise,  Marcos,  rise-— 

The  dismalPsi  day  is  this,  that  e'er  I  saw, 
To  be  dishonour'd  by  my  sons  in  Rome  ! — 
Well,  bury  him,  and  bury  me  the  next. 

[MuTiua  is  put  into  the  Tomk 

Luc.  There  lie  thy  bones^  sweet  Mutius,  ^vrilh  tbj 
friends. 
Till  we  with  trophies  do  adorn  thy  tomb  ! 

All.  No  man  shed  tears  for  noble  Mutius ; 
He  lives  in  fame  that  died  in  virtue's  cause. 

Mar.  My  lord, — to  step  out  of  these  dreary*  dumps.— 
How  comes  it  that  the  subtle  queen  of  Goths 
Is  of  a  sudden  thus  advanc'd  in  Rome  ? 

Tit.  I  know  not,  Marcus,  but  I  know  it  is  ; 
Whether  by  device  or  no,  the  heavens  can  tell. 
Is  she  not,  then,  beholding  to  the  man 
That  brought  her  for  this  high  good  turn  so  far  ? 
Yes,  and  will  nobly  him  remunerate.* 
Flourish.     Re-enter^  at  one  side,  Saturkincs,  attfwied, 

Tamora,  Demetrius,  Chiron,  and  Aaron  :    of  tit 

other  side.  Bassianus,  Lavinia,  and  others. 

Sat.  So  Bassianus,  you  have  play'd  your  prize  ? 
God  give  you  joy,  sir,  of  your  gallant  bride. 

Bos.  And  you  of  yours,  my  lord.     I  say  no  mop". 
Nor  wish  no  less  ;  and  so  I  take  my  leave. 

&tt.  Traitor,  if  Rome  have  law,  or  we  have  power, 
Thou  and  thy  faction  shall  repent  this  rape. 

Bas.  Rape,  call  you  it,  my  lord,  to  seize  my  own. 
My  true-betrothed  love,  and  now  my  wife  ? 
But  let  the  laws  of  Rome  determine  all ; 
Mean  while,  I  am  possess'd  of  that  is  mine^ 

Sat.  'T  is  good,  sir  :  you  are  very  short  'with  us; 
But,  if  we  live,  we  '11  be  as  sharp  with  you. 

mis.  My  lord,  what  I  have  done,  as  best  I  may, 
Answer  I  must,  and  shall  do  with  my  life  : 
Only  thus  much  I  give  your  gluce  to  knovr. 
By  all  the  duties  that  I  owe  to  Rome, 
This  noble  gentleman,  lord  Titus  here, 
Is  in  opinion,  and  in  honour,  wrong'd  ; 
That  in  the  rescue  of  Lavinia 
With  his  own  hand  did  slay  his  youngest  son, 
In  zeal  to  you,  and  highly  mov'd  to  wrath, 
To  be  controU'd  in  that  he  frankly  gave. 
Receive  him,  then,  to  favour,  Saturnine, 
That  hath  expressed  himself,  in  all  his  deeds, 
A  father,  and  a  friend,  to  thee,  and  Rome. 

Tit.  Prince  Bassianus,  leave  to  plead  my  deeds : 
'T  is  thou,  and  those,  that  have  dishonour'd  me. 
Rome  and  the  righteous  heavens  be  my  judge, 
How  I  have  lov'd  and  honour'd  Saturnine. 

Tarn.  My  worthy  lord,  if  ever  Tamora 
Were  gracious  in  those  princely  eyes  of  thine, 
Then  hear  me  speak  indifferently  for  all ; 
And  at  my  suit,  sweet  pardon  what  is  past. 

Sat.  What,  madam  !  be  dishonoured  openly, 
And  basely  put  it  up  without  revenge  ? 

Tarn.  Not  so,  my  lord  :  the  gods  of  Rome  fM^end. 
I  should  be  author  to  dishonour  you  ! 


>  not  with :  in  t  •.     •  folio :  ralloa ;  »  dump  iru  originally  a  tt.-ain  of  made,  or  a  poom.     •  Thla  lino  ii  no*  is  tiM 
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Bci  on  mine  honour,  dare  I  undertake 

Fsr  good  lord  Titus'  innocence  in  all. 

Whosd  fury,  not  dissembled,  Bpeaks  his  griefs. 

Then,  at  my  suit  look  graciously  on  him  ] 

Lose  not  so  noble  a  friend  on  vain  suppose, 

Nor  with  sour  looks  afflict  his  gentle  heart. — 

My  lofd,  be  rul'd  by  me.  be  won  at  last;  [Aside  to  Sat. 

Dijsemble  all  your  griefs  and  discontents  : 

Voa  are  but  newly  planted  in  your  throne ; 

1st,  then,  the  people,  and  patricians  too, 

Upon  a  just  survey,  take  Titus*  part 

iUii  K>  supplant  you  for  ingratitude, 

i^ich  Rome  reputes  to  be  a  heinous  sin, 

field  at  entreats,  and  then  let  me  alone. 

[-11  find  a  day  to  massacre  them  all, 

&2id  raze  their  faction,  and  their  family, 

fhe  cniel  father,  and  his  traitorous  sons, 

To  whom  I  sued  for  my  dear  son's  life ; 

Ind  make  them  know  what 't  is  to  lot  a  queen 

ineel  in  the  streets,  and  beg  for  grace  in  vain. — 

!)ome,  come,  sweet  emperor,— come,  Andronicus, — 

[Aloud. 
Pake  np  this  good  old  man,  and  cheer  the  heart 
Pbat  dies  in  tempest  of  thy  angry  frown. 

Sat.  Rise,  Titus,  rise :  my  empress  hath  prevail'd. 

Tit.  I  thank  your  majesty,  and  her.  my  lord, 
diese  words,  these  looks,  infuse  new  life  in  me. , 

Tarn.  Titus,  I  am  incorporate  iu  Rome, 
L  Roman  now  adopted  happily, 
Ind  must  advise  the  emperor  for  his  good, 
this  day  all  quarrels  die,  Andronicus ; 


And  let  it  be  mine  honour,  good  my  lord. 
That  I  have  reconciled  your  friends  and  you.— 
For  you,  prince  Ba^sianus,  I  have  passed 
My  word  and  promise  to  the  emperor, 
That  you  will  be  more  mild  and  tractable. — 
And  fear  not,  lords, — and  you,  Lavinia.— 
By  my  advice,  all  humbled  on  your  knees, 
You  shall  ask  pardon  of  his  majesty. 

Luc.  We  do ;  and  vow  to  heaven,  and  to  his  highness, 
That  what  we  did  was  mildly,  as  we  might,  [ They  kneel.^  | 
Tendering  our  sister's  honour,  and  our  own. 

Mar.  That  on  mine  honour  here  I  do  protest. 

Sat.  Away,  and  talk  not :  trouble  us  no  more.-* 

Tarn.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  emperor,  we  must  all  be  friends. 
The  tribune  and  his  nephews  kneel  for  grace : 
I  will  not  be  denied.     Sweet  heart,  look  back. 

Sat.  Marcus,  for  thy  sake,  and  thy  brother's  here. 
And  at  my  lovely  Tamora's  entreats, 
I  do  remit  these  young  men's  heinous  faults. 

[7%«y  stand  up.*] 
Lavinia,  though  you  left  me  like  a  churl, 
I  found  a  friend ;  and  sure  as  death  I  swore, 
I  would  not  part  a  bachelor  from  the  priest. 
Come ;  if  the  emperor's  court  can  feast  two  brides^ 
You  are  my  guest,  Lavinia,  and  your  friends. — 
This  day  shall  be  a  love-day,  Tamora. 

Tit.  To-morrow,  an  it  please  your  majesty, 
To  hunt  the  panther  and  the  hart  with  me, 
With  horn  and  hound  we  '11  give  your  grace  bonjour. 

Sat.  Be  it  so,  Titus,  and  gramercy  too. 

[Trumpets,    Exeunt. 


ACT    II, 


SCENE  I. — ^The  Same.    Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Aaron. 
Aar.  Now  olimbeth  Tamora  Olympus'  top, 
afe  out  of  fortune's  shot ;  and  sits  aloft. 
<Hnjre  of  thunder's  crack,  or  lightning  flash, 
idvaned  above  pale  envy's  threatening  reach. 
a  when  the  golden  sun  salutes  the  mom, 
ind  baring  gilt  the  ocean  with  his  beams, 
rallops  the  ^odiac  in  his  glistering  coach, 
lod  oTerlooks  the  highest-peering  hills; 
0  Tamora. — 

pon  her  will  doth  earthly  honour  wait, 
ud  virtue  stoops  and  trembles  at  her  frown. 
hen,  Aaron,  arm  thy  heart,  and  fit  thy  thoughts, 
0  mount  aloft  with  thy  imperial  mistress  ; 
dA  mount  her  pitch,  whom  thou  in  triumph  long 
ast  prisoner  held,  fetter'd  in  amorous  chains, 
nd  faster  bound  to  Aaron's  charming  eyes, 
ban  was  Prometheus  tied  to  Caucasus, 
way  with  slavish  weeds,  and  servile  thoughts ! 
will  be  bright,  and  shine  in  pearl  and  gold, 
b  wait  upon  this  new-made  empress. 
0  waitf  said  I  ?  to  wanton  with  this  queen, 
bis  goddess,  this  Semiramis,  this  nymph, 
bis  syren,  that  will  charm  Rome's  Saturnine, 
nd  see  his  shipwreck,  and  his  commonweal's. 
olla !  what  storm  is  this  ? 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Chiron,  braving. 
Dtm.  Chiron,  thy  years  want  wit,  thy  wit  wants  edge 
nd  manners,  to  intrude  where  I  am  grac'd, 
nd  may,  for  aught  thou  know'st,  affected  be. 
Chi.  Demetrius,  thou  dost  over-ween  in  all, 

* '  Kot  im  £  ••     *  Tkt  woal  London  cry,  la  ttmo  of  tnnnll 


And  so  in  this,  to  bear  me  down  with  braves. 
'T  is  not  the  difference  of  a  year,  or  two, 
Makes  me  less  gracious,  thee  more  fortunate : 
1  am  as  able,  and  as  fit,  as  thou. 
To  serve,  and  to  deserve  my  mistress'  grace ; 
And  that  my  sword  upon  thee  shall  approve. 
And  plead  my  passions  for  Lavinia's  love. 

Aar.  Clubs,  clubs !'  these  lovers  will  not  keep  tin 
peace. 

Dem.  Why,  boy,  although  our  mother,  unadvis'd, 
Gave  you  a  dancing  rapier  by  your  side, 
Are  you  so  desperate  grown,  to  threat  your  friends? 
Go  to ;  have  your  lath  glued  within  your  sheath, 
Till  you  know  better  how  to  handle  it. 

Chi.  Mean  while,  sir,  with  the  little  skill  I  have, 
Full  well  shalt  thou  perceive  how  much  I  dare. 

Dem.  Ay,  boy ;  grow  ye  so  brave  ?  [They  draw. 

Aar.  Why,  how  now,  lords  . 

So  near  the  emperor's  palace  dare  you  draw. 
And  maintain  such  a  quarrel  openly? 
Full  well  I  wot  the  ground  of  all  this  grudge : 
I  would  not  for  a  million  of  gold^ 
The  cause  were  known  to  them  it  most  conoems ; 
Nor  would  your  noble  mother  for  much  more 
Be  so  dishonour'd  in  the  court  of  Rome. 
For  shame !  put  up. 

Dem.  Not  I ;  till  I  have  sheath'd 

My  rapier  in  his  bosom,  and,  withal. 
Thrust  those  reproachful  speeches  down  his  throat| 
That  he  hath  breath'd  in  my  dishonour  here. 

Cht.  For  that  I  am  prepar'd  and  full  resolv'd. 
Foul-spoken  coward,  that  thunder'st  with  thy  tongue 
And  with  thy  weapon  nothing  dar'st  perform. 
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Aar.  Away,  I  say ! 
Now  by  the  gods  that  warlike  Goths  adore, 
This  petty  brabble  ynW  undo  us  all. — 
Why,  lords. — and  think  you  not  how  dangerous 
It  is  to  jet^  upon  a  prince's  right  ? 
What !  is  Lavinia  then  become  so  loose, 
Qr  Ba?sianus  so  degenerate, 
That  for  her  love  such  quarrels  may  be  broached. 
Without  controlment,  justice,  or  revenge  ? 
Young  lords,  beware  ! — an  should  the  empresii  know 
Thi^  discord's  ground,  the  music  would  not  please. 

Chi.  I  care  not,  I,  knew  she  and  all  the  world : 
I  love  Lavinia  more  than  all  the  world. 

Dem.  Youngling,  learn  thou  to  make  some  meaner 
choice : 
Lavinia  is  thine  elder  brother's  hope. 

Aar,  Why,  are  ye  mad  ?  or  know  ye  not,  in  Rome 
How  furious  and  impatient  they  be, 
And  cannot  brook  competitors  in  love  ? 
T  tell  you,  lords,  you  do  but  plot  your  deaths 
By  this  device. 

Chi.  Aaron,  a  thousand  deaths 

Would  I  propose,  to  achieve  her  whom  I  love. 

Aar,  To  achieve  her ! — How  ? 

Bern.  Why  mak'st  thou  it  so  strange  ? 

She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  wooM ; 
She  is  a  woman,  therefore  may  be  won  ;■ 
She  is  Lavinia,  therefore  must  be  lov'd. 
What,  man  !  more  water  glideth  by  the  mill 
Than  wots  the  miller  of;  and  easy  'tis 
Of  a  cut  loaf  to  steal  a  shive,*  we  know : 
Though  Bassianus  be  the  emperor's  brother, 
Better  than  he  have  worn  Vulcan's  badge. 

Aar.  Ay,  and  as  good  as  Satuminus  may.       [Aside. 

Bern.  Then,  why  should  he  despair,  that  knows  to 
court  it 
With  words,  fair  looks,  and  liberality  ? 
What !  hast  thou  not  full  often  struck  a  doe, 
And  borne  her  cleanly  by  the  keeper's  nose  ? 

Aar.  Why  then,  it  seems,  some  certain  snatch  or  so 
Would  serve  your  turns. 

Chi.  Ay,  so  the  turn  were  serv'd. 

Dem.  Aaron,  thou  hast  hit  it. 

Aar,  Would  you  had  hit  it  too ; 

Then  should  not  we  be  tir'd  with  this  ado. 
Why,  hark  ye.  hark  ye, — and  are  you  such  fools. 
To  square  for  this?    Would  it  offend  you,  then, 
That  both  should  speed  ?* 

Chi.  Faith,  not  me. 

Dem,  Nor  me,  so  I  were  one. 

Aar.  For  shame !  be  friends,  and  join  for  that  you  jar. 
'T  is  policy  and  stratagem  must  do 
That  you  affect ;  and  so  must  you  resolve, 
That  what  you  cannot  as  you  would  achieve. 
You  must,  perforce,  accomplish  as  you  may. 
Take  this  of  me :  Lucrece  was  not  more  chaste 
Than  this  Lavinia,  Bassianus'  love. 
A  speedier  course  than  lingering  languishmer  \ 
Must  we  pursue,  and  I  have  found  the  path. 
My  lords,  a  solemn  hunting  is  in  hand  \ 
There  will  the  lovely  Roman  ladies  troop : 
The  forest  walks  are  wide  and  spacious, 
And  many  unfrequented  plots  there  are, 
Fitted  by  kind  for  rape  and  villainy. 
Single  you  thither,  then,  this  dainty  doe, 
\nd  strike  her  home  by  force,  if  not  by  words : 
rhis  way,  or  not  at  all,  stand  you  in  hope. 


Come,  come ;  our  empress,  with  her  sacred  wit, 
To  villainy  and  vengeance  coufecrate, 
Will  we  acquaint  with  all  that  we  intend ; 
And  she  shall  file  our  engines  with  advive, 
That  will  not  suffer  you  to  square  youn  elves, 
But  to  your  wishes'  height  advance  you  both. 
The  emperor's  court  is  like  the  house  of  fanift, 
The  palace  full  of  tongues,  of  eyes,  and*  eant : 
The  woods  are  ruthless,  dreadless,*  deaf,  and  dull : 
There  speak,  and  strike,  brave  boys,  and  take  your  turn 
There  serve  your  lust,  shadow'd  from  heaven's  eye, 
And  revel  in  Lavinia's  treasury. 

Chi.  Thy  counsel,  lad,  smells  of  no  cowardice. 

Dem.  Sit  fas  atU  nefas^  till  I  find  the  stream 
To  cool  this  heat,  a  charm  to  calm  these  fits, 
Per  Styga,  per  manes  vehor,  [Eitun 

SCENE  n. — A  Forest  near  Rome.     Horns,  and  o] 

of  Hounds  heard. 
Enter  Titus  Andronicus,  tpith  Hvnfers,  !rc,   Miicn 
Lucius,  Quintus,  and  Martics. 

Tit.  The  hunt  is  up,  the  mom  is  bright  and  gij 
The  fields  are  fragrant,  and  the  woods  are  wide.* 
Uncouple  here,  and  let  us  make  a  bay, 
And  wake  the  emperor  and  his  lovely  bride. 
And  rouse  the  prince,  and  sing*  a  hunters  rouni* 
That  all  the  court  may  echo  with  the  sound." 
Sons,' let  it  be  your  charge,  and  so  will  I," 
To  attend  the  emperor's  person  carefully: 
I  have  been  troubled  in  my  sleep  this  night. 
But  dawning  day  brought  comfort  and  delight." 

[Horns  wind:^*  they  sing  "  The  hunt  is  yf.*^ 

Enter  Saturnincs,  Tamora,  Bassianus,  Lavku,  I 
Demetrius.  Chiron,  and  Attendants.         I 

Tit,  Many  good  morrows  to  your  majesty  :— 
Madam,  to  you  as  many  and  as  good. — 
1  promised  your  grace  a  hunter's  peal. 

Sat.  And  you  have  rung  it  lustily,  my  lorda, 
Somewhat  too  early  for  new-married  ladies.  I 

Bas.  Lavinia,  how  say  you  ? 

Lav.  I  say,  no ; 

1  have  been  broad'*  awake  two  hours  and  more. 

Sat.  Come  on,  then  :  horse  and  chariots  let  lu  \anl 
And  to  our  sport. — Madam,  now  shall  ye  see  | 

Our  Roman  hunting.  [To  Tajiou 

Mar.  I  have  dogs,  my  lord, 

Will  rouse  the  proudest  panther  in  the  cfaisse, 
And  climb  the  highest  promontory's  top. 

Tit,  And  I  have  horse  will  follow  where  the  gaw 
Makes  way,  and  run  like  swallows  o'er  the  plain. 

Dem.  Chiron,  we  hunt  not.  we,  with  horse  nor  howaJ; 
But  hope  to  pluck  a  dainty  doe  to  ground.       [EirM^ 

SCENE  in.— A  desert  Part  of  the  Forest.      I 
Enter  Aaron,  tpith  a  Bag  of  Gold.  ' 

Aar.  He,  that  had  wit.  would  think  that  I  bad  n<^ 
To  bury  so  much  geld  under  a  tree, 
And  never  after  to  inherit  it.  | 

Let  him  that  thinks  of  me  so  abjectly, 
Know  that  this  gold  must  coin  a  stratagem, 
Which,  cunningly  effected,  will  beget 
A  very  excellent  piece  of  villainy : 
And  so  repose,  sweet  gold,  for  their  unrest, 

[HidesthiGiM 
That  have  their  alms  out  of  the  empress'  chest.       I 
Enter  Tamora. 
Tarn,  My  lovely  Aaron,  wherefore  look'st  ihoa  ui, 


1  Strut,  In  folio :  Mt.  •A  rimilir  oonpUt  it  foand  in  Henry  YI  ,  Ft.  I.,  A.  t.,  8e.  iii.  *  SKet.  «  Thii  liae  is  not  in  th«  folio  U 
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When  eyerv  thing  doth  make  a  gleeful  boast  ? 

Tbc  birds  chaunt  melody  on  every  buah  ; 

The  snake  lies  coiled  in  the  cheerful  sun; 

The  green  leaves  quiver  "with  the  cooling  wind, 

And  make  a  checquer'd  shadow  on  the  ground. 

Under  their  sweet  shade,  Aaron,  let  us  sit, 

And,  whilst  the  babbling  echo  mocks  the  hounds^ 

Replying  shrilly  to  the  well-tun'd  horns, 

As  if  a  double  hunt  were  heard  at  once, 

Let  us  sit  down,  and  mark  their  yelling  noise: 

And — after  conflict,  such  as  was  supposed 

The  wandering  prince  and  Dido  once  enjoyed. 

When  with  a  happy  storm  they  were  surpris  d, 

Andcurtain'd  with  a  counsel-keeping  cave. — 

We  may.  each  wreathed  in  the  other's  arms, 

Our  paf^times  done,  pa«sei:s  a  golden  slumber ; 

While  hounds,  and  horns,  and  sweet  melodious  birds, 

Be  unto  us,  as  is  a  nurse's  song 

Of  lullaby  to  bring  her  babe  asleep. 

Aar.  Madam,  though  Venus  govern  your  desires, 
Saturn  is  dominator  over  mine. 
What  signifies  my  deadly-standing  eye. 
My  silence,  and  my  cloudy  melancholy? 
My  fleece  of  woolly  hair  that  now  uncurls, 
Even  as  an  adder,  when  she  doth  unrol 
To  do  some  fatal  execution  ? 
No,  madam,  these  are  no  venereal  signs : 
V^engeance  is  in  my  heart,  death  in  my  hand, 
Blood  and  revenge  are  hammering  in  my  head. 
Hark,  Tamora,  the  empress  of  my  soul. 
Which  never  hopes  more  heaven  than  rests  in  thee, 
This  is  the  day  of  doom  for  Bassianus ; 
His  Philomel  must  lose  her  tongue  to-day: 
Thy  sons  make  pillage  of  her  chastity. 
And  wa«h  their  hands  in  Bassianus'  blood. 
Seest  thou  this  letter  ?  take  it  up,  I  pray  thee, 
And  give  the  king  this  fatal-plotted  scroll. — 
Now  question  me  no  more ;  we  are  espied : 
Here  comes  a  parcel  of  our  hopeful  bwty, 
Which  dreads  not  yet  their  lives'  destruction. 

7am.  Ah,  my  sweet  Moor,  sweeter  to  me  than  life  ! 
Aar.  No  more,  great  empress.     Bassianus  comes : 
Bo  crops  with  him ;  and  I  '11  go  fetch  thy  sons 
To  back  thy  quarrels,  whatsoe'er  they  be.  [Exit, 

Enter  Bassianus  and  Lavinu. 
Bos.  Whom  have  we  here  ?    Rome's  royal  empress, 
rnfumish'd  of  her*  well-beseeming  troop  ? 
Or  is  it  Dian,  habited  like  her; 
Who  hath  abandoned  her  holy  groves, 
To  see  the  general  hunting  in  this  forest  ? 

Tarn.  Saucy  controller  of  my  private  steps ! 
Had  I  the  power,  that,  some  say,  Dian  had, 
Thy  temples  should  be  planted  presently 
With  horns,  as  was  Actason's ;  and  the  hounds 
Should  dine'  upon  thy  new-transformed  limbs, 
Unmannerly  intruder  as  thou  art ! 

Lttv.  Under  your  patience,  gentle  empress, 
'T  is  thought  you  have  a  goodly  gift  in  homing; 
And  to  be  doubted,  that  your  Moor  and  you 
An*  singled  forth  to  try  experiments. 
Jove  shield  your  husband  from  his  hounds  to-day ! 
'T  is  pity,  they  should  take  him  for  a  stag. 

Bos.  Believe  me,  queen,  your  swarth  Cimmeria9 
Doth  make  your  honour  of  his  body's  hue, 
Spotted,  detested,  and  abominable. 
Why  are  you  sequester'd  from  all  your  train, 
DismoQAted  from  your  snow-white  goodly  steed, 
And  wander'd  hither  to  an  obscure  plot, 
Accompanied  but  with  a  barbarous  Moor, 


If  foul  desire  had  not  conducted  you? 

Lav.  And  being  intercepted  in  your  sport, 
Great  reason  that  my  my  noble  lord  be  rated 
For  sauciness  ! — I  pray  you,  let  us  hence, 
And  let  her  'joy  her  raven-coloured  love : 
This  valley  fits  the  purpose  passing  well. 

Bos.  The  king,  my  brother,  shall  have  note  of  th'f. 

Lav.  Ay,  for  these  slips  have  made  him  noted  long. 
Good  kins  !  to  be  so  mightily  abus'd. 

Tarn,  Why  have  I  patience  to  endure  all  this? 
Enter  De.metriu8  and  Chiron. 

Dem.  How,  now,  dear  sovereign,  and  our  gracious 
mother ! 
Why  doth  your  highness  look  so  pale  and  wan  ? 

Tarn.  Have  I  not  reason,  think  you,  to  look  pale? 
These  two  have  'tic'd  me  hither  to  this  place, 
A  barren  detested  vale,  you.see,  it  is: 
The  trees,  though  summer,  yet  forlorn  and  lean, 
O'ercome  with  mofs,  and  baleful  mi^letoe. 
Here  never  shines  the  sun ;  here  nothing  breeds. 
Unless  the  nightly  owl,  or  fatal  raven. 
And,  when  they  show'd  me  this  abhorred  pit. 
They  told  me,  here,  at  dead  time  of  the  night, 
A  thout^and  flends,  a  thousand  hissing  snakes. 
Ten  thousand  swelling  toads,  as  many  urchins,' 
Would  make  such  fearful  and  confused  cries. 
As  any  mortal  barely  hearing  it. 
Should  straight  fall  mad,  or  else  die  suddenly 
No  sooner  had  they  told  this  hellish  tale. 
But  straight  they  told  me,  they  would  bind  me  here 
Unto  the  body  of  a  dismal  yew. 
And  leave  me  to  this  miserable  death : 
And  then  they  call'd  me,  foul  adulteress. 
Lascivious  Goth,  and  all  the  bitterest  terms 
That  ever  ear  did  hear  to  such  eflfect ; 
And,  had  you  not  by  wondrous  fortune  come, 
This  vengeance  on  me  had  they  executed. 
Revenge  it,  as  you  love  your  mother's  life. 
Or  be  ye  not  henceforth  call'd  my  children. 

Dem.  This  is  a  witness  that  I  am  thy  son. 

[Stabs  Bassiants. 

Chi.  And    this    for  me,  struck  home  to  show  my 
strength.  [Stabbing  him  likewiu. 

Lav.  Ay,  come,    Semiramis! — ^nay,  barbarous  Ta- 
mora : 
For  no  name  fits  thy  nature  but  thy  own. 

Tarn.  Give  me  thy  poniard :  you  shall  know,  my  boyi, 
Your  mother's  hand  shall  right  your  mother's  wrong. 

Dem.  Stay,  madam;  here  is  more  belongs  to  her: 
First)  thrash  the  com,  then  after  bum  the  straw. 
This  minion  stood  upon  her  chastity, 
Upon  her  nuptial  vow,  her  loyalty, 
And  with  that  painted  shape  she  braves  your  might : 
And  shall  she  carry  this  unto  her  grave  ? 

Chi.  An  if  she  do,  I  would  I  were  an  eunuch. 
Drag  henoe  her  husband  to  some  secret  hole, 
And  make  his  dead  tmnk  pillow  to  our  lust. 

Tam.  But  when  ye  have  the  honey  ye  desire. 
Let  not  this  wasp  outlive  us  both  to  sting. 

Chi.  I  warrant  you,  madam,  we  will  make  that  8ure^-« 
Come,  mistre.18,  now  perforce,  we  will  enjoy 
That  nice  preserved  honesty  of  yours. 

Lav.  0  Tamora !  thou  bear'st  a  woman's  face,— 

Tam.  I  will  not  hear  her  speak :  away  with  her  I 

Lav.  Sweet  lords,  entreat  her  hear  me  but  a  word. 

Dem.  Listen,  fair  madam :  let  it  be  your  glory 
To  see  her  tears ;  but  be  your  heart  to  them, 
As  unrelenting  flint  to  drops  of  rain. 

Xov.  When  did  the  tiger's  young  ones  toaoh  the  dam? 
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0 !  do  not  learn  her  wrath ;  she  taught  it  thee. 

Th*^  milk,  thou  suck'dst  from  her,  did  turn  to  marble ; 

Kven  at  her  teat  thon  hadst  thy  tyranny. 

Yet  every  mother  breeds  not  sons  alike : 

Do  thou  entreat  her  show  a  woman  pity.  [To  Chiron. 

Chi.  What!  wouldst   thou  have  me  prove  myself 
a  bastard  ? 

Lav.  'T  is  true ;  the  raven  doth  not  hatch  a  lark: 
Yet  have  I  heard,  0,  could  I  find  it  now ! 
The  lion,  moVd  with  pity,  did  endure 
To  have  his  princely  claws*  par'd  ail  away. 
Some  say  that  ravens  foster  forlorn  children,         ' 
The  whilst  their  own  birds  famish  in  their  nests : 
0  !  be  to  me,  though  thy  hard  heart  say  no, 
Nothing  so  kind,  but  something  pitiful. 

Tarn.  I  know  not  what  it  means.     Away  vtith  her  ! 

Lav.  O  !  let  me  teach  thee:  for  my  father's  sake, 
That  gave  thee  life,  when  well  he  might  have  slain  thee, 
Be  not  obdurate.    Open  thy  deaf  ears. 

Tarn.  Hadst  thou  in  person  ne'er  offended  me, 
Even  for  his  sake  am  I  pitiless. — 
Remember,  boys,  I  pouPd  forth  tears  in  vain, 
To  save  your  brother  from  the  sacrifice ; 
But  fierce  Andronicus  would  not  relent. 
Therefore,  away,  and  use  her  as  you  will : 
The  worse  to  her,  the  better  lov'd  of  me. 

Lav.  0  Tamora !  be  call'd  a  gentle  queen,  [Kneeling.^ 
And  with  thine  own  hands  kill  me  in  this  place ; 
For  't  is  not  life  that  I  have  besg'd  so  long: 
Poor  I  ^as  slain  when  Bassianus  died.  •  [go. 

Tarn  What  begg'st  thou  then  ?  fond*  woman,  let  me 

Lav.  'T  is  present  death  I  beg ;  and  one  thing  more, 
That  womanhood  denies  my  tongue  to  tell. 
0 !  keep  me  from  their  worse  than  killing  lust, 
And  tumble  me  into  some  loathsome  pit, 
Where  never  man's  eye  may  behold  my  body : 
Do  this,  and  be  a  charitable  murderer. 

Tarn.  So  should  I  rob  my  sweet  sons  of  their  fee : 
No  ;  let  them  satisfy  their  lust  on  thee. 

Dem.  Away !  for  thou  hast  stay'd  us  here  too  long. 

Lav.  No  grace  ?  no  womanhood  ?   Ah,  beastly  crea- 
ture, [Rising.* 
The  blot  and  enemy  to  our  general  name  ! 
Confusion  fall — 

Chi,  Nay,  then,  I  '11  stop  your  mouth. — ^Bring  thou 

her  husband  :  [Dragging  off  Lavinia. 

This  is  the  hole  where  Aaron  hid  us  hide  him.  [Exeunt. 

Tarn.  Farewell,  my  sons:  see,  that  you  make  her 
sure. 
Ne'er  let  my  heart  know  merry  cheer  indeed, 
Till  all  the  Andronici  be  made  away. 
Now  will  I  hence  to  see  my  lovely  Moor, 
And  let  my  spleenful  sons  this  trull  deflour.        [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same. 
Enter  Aaron,  with  Quintub  and  Martius. 

Aar.  Come  on,  my  lords,  the  better  foot  before : 
Straight  will  I  bring  you  to  the  lonesome  pit, 
Where  I  espy'd  the  panther  fast  asleep. 

"Quin.  My  sight  is  very  dull,  whate'er  it  bodes. 

Mart.  And  mine,  I  promise  you :  wer  't  not  for  shame, 
^Well  could  I  leave  our  sport  to  sleep  awhile. 

[Martius  falls  into  the  Pit. 

Quin,  What !  art  thou  fallen  ?  What  subtle  hole  is  this, 
^Whose  mouth  is  oover'd  with  rude-growing  briars, 
Upon  whoso  leaves  are  drops  of  new-shed  blood. 
As  fresh  as  morning's  dew  distill'd  on  flowers  ? 
A  very  fatal  place  it  seems  to  me.— 
Speak,  brother,  hast  thon  hurt  thee  with  the  fall  ? 
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Mart.  [Under  the  stage.*]  O,  brother!  with  the  ^ 
mall'st  object  hurt. 
That  ever  eye  with  sight  made  heart  lament. 

Aar.  [Aside.]  Kow  will  I  fetch  the   king  to  fia 
them  here ; 
That  he  thereby  may  give  a  likely  guess, 
How  these  were  they  that  made  away  his  brother. 

[Exit  Xktm 

Mart.  Why  dost  not  comfort  me,  and  help  me  out 
From  this  unhallow'd  and  blood-stained  hole? 

Quin.  I  am  surprised  with  an  uncouth  fear ; 
A  chilling  sweat  o'er-runs  my  trembling  joints : 
My  heart  suspects  more  than  mine  eye  can  see. 

Mart.  To  prove  thou  hast  a  true-divining  heart 
Aaron  and  thou  look  down  into  this  den. 
And  see  a  fearful  sight  of  blood  and  death. 

Quin.  Aaron  is  gone ;  and  my  compassionate  heart 
Will  not  permit  mine  eyes  once  to  behold 
The  thing  whereat  it  trembles  by  surmise. 
0  !  tell  me  how*  it  is ;  for  ne'er  till  now 
Was  1  a  child,  to  fear  I  know  not  what. 

Mart.  Lord  Bassianus  lies  embrewed  here, 
All  on  a  heap,  like  to  a  slaughtered  lamb. 
In  this  detested,  dark,  blood-drinking  pit. 

Quin.  If  it  be  dark,  how  dost  thou  know  't  is  he? 

Mart.  Upon  his  bloody  finger  he  doth  wear 
A  precious  ring,  that  lightens  all  the  hole, 
Which,  like  a  taper  in  some  monument, 
Doth  shine  upon  the  dead  man's  earthy  cheeks, 
And  shows  the  ragged  entrails  of  the  pit : 
So  pale  did  shine  the  moon  on  Pyramus, 
When  he  by  night  lay  bath'd  in  maiden  blood. 

0  brother  !  help  me  with  thy  fainting  hand, — 
If  fear  hath  made  thee  faint,  as  me  it  hath,* 
Out  of  this  fell  devouring  receptacle, 

As  hateful  as  Cocytus'  misty  mouth. 

Quin.  Reach  me  thy  hand  that  I  may  helptheewit^i 
Or,  wanting  strength  to  do  thee  so  much  good, 

1  may  be  pluck'd  into  the  swallowing  womb 
Of  this  deep  pit,  poor  Bassianus'  graA^e. 

I  have  no  strength  to  pluck  thee  to  the  brink. 

Mart,  Nor  I  no  strength  to  climb  without  thy  he?. 

Quin.  Thy  hand  once  more :  I  will  not  loose  sfiJa, 
Till  thou  art  here  aloft,  or  I  below. — 
Thou  canst  not  come  to  me :  I  come  to  thee.  [Falls  k 
Enter  Satttrninus  and  Aaron. 

Sat.  Along  with  me : — I  '11  see  what  hole  is  here. 
And  what  he  is  that  now  is  leap'd  into  it. 
Say,  who  art  thou,  that  lately  did  descend 
Into  this  gaping  hollow  of  the  earth  ? 

Mart.  The  unhappy  son  of  old  Andronicus, 
Brought  hither  in  a  most  unlucky  hour, 
To  find  thy  brother  Bassianus  dead. 

Sat.  My  brother  dead !  I  know,  thou  dost  but  j««. 
He  and  his  lady  both  are  at  the  lodge, 
Upon  the  north  side  of  this  pleasant  chaae; 
'T  is  not  an  hour  since  I  left  him  there. 

Mart.  We  know  not  where  you  left  him  all  alivt 
But,  out  alas !  here  have  we  found  him  dead. 
Enter  Tamora,  with  Attendants;  Tmra  AKDioyict! 
and  LuciTTS. 

Tarn.  Where  is  my  lord,  the  king  ? 

Sat.  Here,  Tamora ;  though  sriev'd  with  killing  gn« 

Tarn.  Where  is  thy  brother  Bassianus? 

Sat.  Now  to  the  bottom  dost  thou  search  my  wtwiii 
Poor  Bassianus  here  lies  murdered. 

Tarn.  Then,  aU  too  late  I  bring  this  fatal  writ. 

[GtvtngaLOi 
The  oomplot  of  this  timeless  tragedy; 
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And  wonder  greatly,  that  man's  face  can  fold 
In  pleafting  ffmiles  such  murderous  tyranny. 
Sat.  [Reads.]  ^'An  if  we  miss  to  meet  him  hand- 
somely,— 
Sweet  huntsman,  Basi^ianus  't  is,  we  mean, — 
Do  thou  so  much  as  dig  the  grave  for  him. 
Thou  know'st  our  meaning :  look  for  thy  reward 
Among  the  nettles  at  the  elder-tree, 
Which  overshades  the  mouth  of  that  same  pit, 
Where  we  decreed  to  hury  Bassianus. 
Do  this,  and  purchase  us  thy  lasting  friends." 
0.  Tamora !  was  ever  heard  the  like  ? 
This  is  the  pit,  and  this  the  elder-tree. 
Look,  sirs,  if  you  can  And  the  huntsman  out, 
That  should  have  murder'd  Bassianus  here. 
Aar.  My  gracious  lord,  here  is  the  hag  of  gold. 

[Showing  it. 
Sat.  Two  of  thy  whelps,  [To  Trrus]  fell  curs  of 
hloody  kind, 
Have  here  bereft  my  brother  of  his  life. — 
Sirs,  drag  them  from  the  pit  unto  the  prison : 
There  let  them  bide,  until  we  have  devisM 
Some  never-heard-of  torturing  pain  for  them. 

ram.  What !  are  they  in  this  pit  ?  O  wondrous  thing ! 
How  easily  murder  is  discovered. 

Tit.  High  emperor,  upon  my  feeble  knee 
I  beg  Uiis  boon  with  tears  not  lightly  shed ; 
That  mis  fell  fault  of  my  accursed  sons. 
Accursed,  if  the  fault  be  provM  in  them, — 

Sat.  If  it  be  provM  !  you  see,  t  is  apparent. — 
Who  found  this  letter?    Tamora,  was  it  you? 
Tom.  Andronicus  himself  did  take  it  up. 
Tit.  I  did,  my  lord :  yet  let  me  be  their  bail ; 
For  by  my  father's  reverend  tomb  I  vow, 
They  shall  be  ready  at  your  highness'  will 
To  anwer  this  suspicion  with  their  lives. 

Sat.  Thou  Shalt  not  bail  them :  see,  thou  follow  me. 
Some  bring  the  marder'd  body,  some  the  murderers : 
Let  them  not  speak  a  word,  their  guilt  is  plain : 
For,  by  my  soul,  were  there  worse  end  than  death, 
That  end  upon  them  should  be  executed. 

Torn.  Andronicus.  I  will  entreat  the  king : 
Fear  not  thy  eons,  they  shall  do  well  enough. 

Tit.   Come,  Lucius,  comej  stay  not  to  talk  with 
them.  [Exeunt  severally. 

SCF.NE  v.— The  Same. 

Enter  Demetrius  and  Cmnov.'with  Lavinia,  ravished; 

her  Hands  cut  off,  and  h9*  Tongue  cut  out. 

Dem.  So,  now  go  tell,  an  if  th>'  tongue  can  speak, 

Who  H  was  out  out  thy  tongue,  and  ravish'd  thee. 

Chi.  Write  down  thy  mind,  bewray  thy  meaning  so ; 
And,  if  thy  stumps  ydW  let  thee,  play  the  scribe. 
Dem.  See  how  with  signs  and  tokens  she  can  sorowl.' 


Chi.  Go  home,  eall  for  sweet  water,  wash  thy  hands. 

Dem.  She  hath  no  tongue  to  call,  nor  hands  to  wash ; 
And  so  let 's  leave  her  to  her  silent  walks. 

Chi.  An  H  were  my  case,  I  should  go  hang  myself 

Dem.  If  thou  hadst  hands  to  help  thee  knit  the  f*ord. 
[Exeunt  Demetrius  and  Chiron. 
Wirui  Horns.     Enter  Mkticvn^  from  hunting. 

Mar.  Who 's  this, — my  niece,  that  flies  away  so  idst? 
Cousin,  a  word :  where  is  your  husband  ? — 
If  I  do  dream,  'would  all  my  wealth  would  wake  me ! 
If  I  do  wake,  some  planet  strike  me  down, 
That  I  may  slumber  in  eternal  sleep  ! — 
Speak,  gentle  niece,  what  stem  ungentle  hands 
Have  lopp'd,  and  hew'd,  and  made  thy  body  bare 
or  her  two  branches ;  those  sweet  ornaments. 
Whose  circling  shadows  kings  have  sought  to  sleep  in 
And  might  not  gain  so  great  a  happiness, 
As  have  thy  love  ?    Why  dost  not  speak  to  me  ? — 
Alas !  a  crimson  river  of  warm  blood, 
Like  to  a  bubbling  fountain  stirr'd  with  wind, 
Doth  rise  and  fall  betweon  thy  roseate  lips, 
Coming  and  going  with  thy  honey  breath. 
But,  sure,  some  Tereus  hath  defloured  thee. 
And,  lest  thou  shouldst  detect  him,*  cut  thy  tongue 
Ah  !  now  thou  tum'st  away  thy  face  for  shame ; 
And,  notwithstanding  all  this  loss  of  blood, — 
As  from  a  conduit  with  three'  issuing  spouts, — 
Yet  do  thy  cheeks  look  red,  as  Titan's  face 
Blushing  to  be  encounter'd  with  a  cloud. 
Shall  I  speak  for  thee?  shall  I  say,  't  is  so? 
O !  that  I  knew  thy  heart ;  and  knew  the  beast, 
That  I  might  rail  at  him  to  ease  my  mind. 
Sorrow  concealed,  like  an  oven  stopp'd, 
Doth  bum  the  heart  to  cinders  where  it  is. 
Fair  Philomela,  she  but  lost  her  tongue, 
And  in  a  tedious  sampler  sew'd  her  mind ; 
But,  lovely  niece,  that  mean  is  cut  from  thee : 
A  craftier  Tereus,  cousin,*  hast  thou  met. 
And  he  hath  out  those  pretty  fingers  off. 
That  could  have  better  sew'd  than  Philom^L 
O  !  had  the  monster  seen  those  lily  hands 
Tremble,  like  aspen  leaves,  upon  a  lute. 
And  make  the  silken  strings  delight  to  kiss  them, 
He  would  not  then  have  touoh'd  them  for  his  life , 
Or,  had  he  heard  the  heavenly  harmony. 
Which  that  sweet  tongue  hath  made  in  minstrelsy,* 
He  would  have  dropped  his  knife,  and  fell  asleep, 
As  Cerberus  at  the  Thracian  poet's  feet. 
Come ;  let  us  go,  and  make  thy  father  blind ; 
For  such  a  sight  will  blind  a  father's  eye. 
One  hour's  storm  will  drown  the  fragrant  meads ; 
What  will  whole  months  of  tears  thy  father's  eyes? 
Do  not  draw  back,  for  we  will  moum  with  thee : 
0,  could  our  mourning  ease  thy  misery !  [Exeunt 


ACT    III, 


SCENE  I.— Rome.    A  Street. 
Enter  Senators,  Tribunes,  and  Officers  of  Justice,  unth 
BIaetics  and  Quintus,  bound,  passing  on  to  the  Place 
of  Execution;  Trrus  going  before,  plwding. 
Tit,  Hear  roe,  grave  fathers !  noble  tribunes,  stay ! 
For  pity  of  mine  age,  whose  youth  was  spent 
In  dangerous  wars,  whilst  you  securely  slept ; 


For  all  my  blood  in  Rome's  great  quarrel  shed , 
For  all  the  frosty  nights  that  I  have  watch'd, 
And  for  these  bitter  tears,  which  now  you  see 
Filling  the  aged  wrinkles  in  my  cheeks; 
Be  pitiful  to  my  condemned  sons. 
Whose  souls  are  not  corrupted  as  't  is  thought. 
For  two  and  twenty  sons  I  never  wept, 
Because  they  died  in  honour's  lofty  bed : 
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For  these,  these,  tribunes,  in  the  dupt  T  write 

{Throwing  himself  on  the  ground. 
My  heart's  deep  anguish  in  my  souPs  sad  tears. 
Let  my  tears  stanch  the  earth's  dry  appetite ; 
My  sons'  sweet  blood  will  make  it  shame  and  blush. 

[Exeunt  Senators,  Tribunes,  ifc,  with  the  Prisoners, 
0  earth  !  I  will  befriend  thee  with  more  rain, 
That  shall  distil  from  these  two  ancient  urns', 
Than  youthful  April  shall  with  all  his.  showers : 
In  summer's  drought  I  '11  drop  upon  thee  still ; 
In  winter  with  warm  tears  I  '11  melt  the  snow, 
And  keep  eternal  spring-time  on  thy  face, 
So  thou  refuse  to  drink  my  dear  sons'  blood. 

Enter  Lucius,  with  his  Sword  drawn, 
0,  reverend  tribunes  !  gentle,  aged  men  ! 
Unbind  my  sons,  reverse  the  doom  of  death ; 
And  let  me  say,  that  never  wept  before, 
My  tears  are  now  prevailing  orators. 

Lue.  0,  noble  father  !  you  lament  in  vain : 
The  tribunes  hear  you  not,  no  man  is  by, 
And  you  recount  your  sorrows  to  a  stone. 

Tii,  Ahf  Lucius !  for  thy  brothers  let  me  plead. — 
Grave  tribunes,  once  more  I  entreat  of  you. 

Luc.  My  gracious  lord,  no  tribune  hears  you  speak. 

Tit.  Why,  't  is  no  matter,  man :  if  they  did  hear, 
They  would  not  mark  me ;  or  if  they  did  mark, 
They  would  not  pity  me.  yet  plead  I  must, 
And  bootless  unto  them.* 
Therefore,  I  tell  my  sorrows  to  the  stones  ; 
Who,  though  they  cannot  answer  my  distress, 
Yet  in  some  sort  they  are  better  than  the  tribunes. 
For  that  they  will  not  intercept  my  tale.  [Rising. 

When  I  do  weep,  they  humbly  at  my  feet 
Receive  my  tears,  and  seem  to  weep  with  me ; 
And  were  they  but  attired  in  grave  weeds, 
Rome  could  afford  no  tribune  like  to  these. 
A  stone  is  soft  as  wax,  tribunes  more  hard  than  stones ; 
A  stone  is  silent,  and  offendeth  not. 
And  tribunes  with  their  tongues  doom  men  to  death. 
But  wherefore  stand'st  thou  with  thy  weapon  drawn  ? 

Luc.  To  rescue  my  two  brothers  from  their  death ; 
For  which  attempt  the  judges  have  pronounc'd 
My  everlasting  doom  of  banishment. 

Tit.  O  hap])y  man  !  they  have  befriended  thee. 
Why,  foolish  Lucius,  dopt  thou  not  perceive. 
That  Rome  is  but  a  wilderness  of  tigers? 
Tigers  must  prey;  and  Rome  affords  no  prey. 
But  me  and  mine :  how  happy  art  thou,  then, 
From  these  devourers  to  be  banished  ? 
But  who  comes  with  our  brother  Marcus  here  ? 
Enter  Marcus  and  Lavinia. 

Mar.  Titus,  prepare  thy  aged*  eyes  to  weep; 
Or,  if  not  so,  thy  noble  heart  to  break : 
C  bring  consuming  sorrow  to  thine  age. 

Tit.  Will  it  consume  me  ?  let  me  see  it,  then. 

Mar.  This  was  thy  daughter. 

Tii.  Why,  Marcus,  so  she  is. 

Luc.  Ah  me !  this  object  kills  me. 

Tit.  Faint-hearted  boy.  arise,  and  look  upon  her. — 
Speak,  my  Lavinia,  what  accursed  hand 
Hath  made  thee  handless  in  thy  father's  sight? 
What  fool  hath  added  wat-er  to  the  sea. 
Or  brought  a  faggot  to  bright-burning  Troy? 
My  grief  was  at  the  height  before  thou  cam'st, 
And  now,  like  Nilus,  it  disdaineth  bounds. — 
Give  me  a  sword,  I  '11  chop  off  my  hands  too, 
For  they  have  fought  for  Rome,  and  all  in  vain, 

i  mini :  in  old  copies.    H&amor  mftdo  the  change.     *  So  the 


And  they  have  nun'd  this  woe  in  feeding  Ufa; 
In  bootless  prayer  have  they  been  held  up, 
And  they  have  serv'd  me  to  effectless  use : 
Now,  all  the  service  I  require  of  them 
Is,  that  the  one  will  help  to  cut  the  other. — 
'T  is  well,  Lavinia,  that  thou  hast  no  haad% 
For  hands  to  do  Rome  service  are  but  vain. 

Luc.  Speak,  gentle  sister,  who  hath  martyr'd  thee? 

Mar.  0  !  that  delightful  engine  of  her  thoughis,* 
That  blabb'd  them  with  such  pleasing  eloquence^ 
Is  torn  from  forth  that  pretty  hollow  cage, 
Where,  like  a  sweet  melodious  bird,  it  ^ung 
Rich  varied  notes,  enchanting  old  and  young. 

Luc.  0 !  say  thou  for  her,  w^ho  hath  done  this  deed' 

Mar.  0  !  thus  I  found  her  straying  in  the  park 
Seeking  to  hide  herself,  as  doth  the  deer. 
That  hath  receiv'd  some  unrecuring  wound. 

Tit.  It  was  my  deer ;  and  he  that  wounded  her 
Hath  hurt  me  more,  than  had  he  kill'd  me  dead : 
For  now  I  stand  as  one  upon  a  roek, 
Environ'd  with  a  wilderness  of  sea ; 
Who  marks  the  waxing  tide  grow  wave  by  wave, 
Expecting  ever  when  some  envious  surge 
Will  in  his  brinish  bowels  swallow  him. 
This  way  to  death  my  wretched  sons  are  gone, 
Here  stands  my  other  eon,  a  banish'd  man. 
And  here  my  brother,  weeping  at  my  woes; 
But  that  which  gives  my  soul  the  greatest  spurli, 
Is  dear  Lavinia,  dearer  than  my  soul. — 
Had  I  but  seen  thy  picture  in  this  plight, 
It  would  have  madded  me :  what  shall  I  do 
Now  I  behold  thy  living  body  so  ? 
Thou  hast  no  hands  to  wipe  away  thy  tears. 
Nor  tongue  to  tell  me  who  hath  martyr'd  thee: 
Thy  huFband  he  is  dead  ;  and  for  his  death. 
Thy  brothers  are  condemn'd,  and  dead  by  this. 
Look,  Marcus ;  ah  !  son  Lucius,  look  on  her : 
When  I  did  name  her  brothers,  then  fresh  tears 
Stood  on  her  cheeks,  as  doth  the  honey  dew 
Upon  a  gather'd  lily  almost  wither'd. 

ilfar.  Perchance,  she  weeps  because  they  kill'd  \n 
husband  ; 
Perchance,  because  she  knows  them  innocent. 

Tit.  If  they  did  kill  thy  husband,  then  be  joyfiil, 
Because  the  law  hath  ta'en  revenge  on  them.—- 
No,  no,  they  would  not  do  so  fcul  a  deed  ; 
Witness  the  sorrow  that  their  sister  makes. — 
Gentle  Lavinia.  let  me  kiss  thy  lips, 
Or  make  some  sign  how  I  may  do  thee  ease. 
Shall  thy  good  uncle,  and  thy  brother  Lucius, 
And  thou,  and  I,  sit  round  about  some  fountain, 
Looking  all  downwards,  to  behold  our  cheeks 
How  they  are  stain'd,  as*  meadows  yet  not  dry. 
With  miry  slime  left  on  them  by  a  flood  ? 
And  in  the  fountain  shall  we  gaze  so  long, 
Till  the  fresh  taste  be  taken  from  that  cleanieH, 
And  made  a  brine-pit  with  our  bitter  tears  ? 
Or  shall  we  cut  away  our  hands,  like  thine  ? 
Or  shall  we  bite  our  tongues,  and  in  dumb  shows 
Pars  the  remainder  of  our  hateful  days  ?  I 

What  shall  we  do  ?  let  us,  that  have  our  tonguei,      | 
Plot  some  device  of  farther  misery, 
To  make  us  wonderd  at  in  time  to  come. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  cease  your  tears ;  for  at  your  gml 
See.  how  my  wretched  sister  fobs  and  weeps. 

Mar.  Patience,  dear  niece.— Good  Titus,  dry  thi»* 
eyes. 


"*  noble  :  i»  ^nnrto,  1611,  and  folio. 
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Tit,  Ah,  Marcos,  Marciw  !  brother,  well  I  wot, 
Thy  napkin  cannot  drink  a  tear  of  mine, 
For  thou,  poor  man,  ha^t  drown'd  it  with  thine  own. 
Luc.  Ah,  my  Lavinia  !  I  will  wipe  thy  cheeks. 
Tit.  Mark,  Marcus,  mark  !  I  understand  her  signs. 
Had  she  a  tongue  to  speak,  now  would  she  say 
That  to  her  brother  which  I  said  to  thee : 
His  napkin,  with  his  true  tears  all  bewet, 
Can  do  no  service  on  her  sorrowful  cheeks. 
0 !  what  a  B>-mpathy  of  wo  3  is  this ; 
As  far  from  help  as  limbo  is  from  bliss. 
Enter  Aaron. 
Aar.  Titus  Andronicus,  my  lord  the  emperor 
Sends  thee  this  word, — that,  if  thou  love  thy  sons, 
Let  Mareus,  Lucius,  or  thyself,  old  Titus, 
Or  any  one  of  you,  chop  off  your  hand. 
And  send  it  to  the  king :  he  for  the  same, 
Will  send  thee  hither  both  thy  sons  alive, 
And  that  shall  be  the  ransom  for  their  fault. 

Tit.  0,  gracious  emperor  !  0,  gentle  Aaron ! 
Did  ever  raven  sing  so  like  a  lark 
That  gives  sweert  tidings  of  the  sun's  uprise  ? 
With  air  my  heart,  I  '11  send  my  hand  to  him. 
Good  Aaron,  wilt  thou  help  to  chop  it  off? 

Lue.  Stay,  father !  for  that  noble  hand  of  thine, 
That  hath  thrown  down  so  many  enemies. 
Shall  not  be  sent :  my  hand  will  serve  the  turn. 
My  youth  ean  better  spare  my  blood  than  you, 
And  therefore  mine  shall  save  my  brothers'  lives. 

Mar.  M^hich  of  your  hands  hath  not  defended  Rome, 
And  reaHd  aloft  the  bloody  battle-axe, 
Writing  destruction  on  the  enemy's  castle  ?* 
0  !  none  of  both  but  are  of  high  desert. 
My  hand  hath  been  but  idle  :  let  it  serve 
To  ransom  my  two  nephews  from  their  death, 
Then,  have  I  kept  it  to  a  worthy  end. 

Aar.  Nay,  come  agree,  whoFe  hand  shall  go  along. 
For  fear  they  die  before  their  pardon  come. 
Mar.  My  hand  shall  go. 

Lfic.  By  heaven,  it  shall  not  go. 

Tit.  Sirs,  strive  no  more :  such  wither'd  herbs  as  these 
Arc  meet  for  plucking  up,  and  therefore  mine. 

Luc.  Sweet  father,  if  1  shall  be  thought  thy  son, 
Let  me  redeem  my  brothers  both  from  death. 

Mir.  And,  for  our  father's  sake,  and  mother's  care, 
Now  let  me  show  a  brother's  love  to  thee. 

Tit.  Agree  between  you  ;  I  will  spare  my  hand. 
Luc.  Then  1  '11  go  fetch  an  axe. 
Mar.  Lilt  I  will  use  it.  [Exeunt  Lucius  and  Mkucvs. 
Tit.  Come  hither,  Aaron ;  I  '11  deceive  them  both : 
Lend  me  thy  hand,  and  I  will  give  thee  mine. 

Aar.  If  that  be  call'd  deceit,  1  will  be  honest  [Aside. 
And  never,  whilst  I  live,  deceive  men  so  :— 
But  I'll  deceive  you  in  another  sort. 
And  that  you  '11  say,  ere  half  an  hour  pass. 

[He  cuts  off  Titus's  Hand  with  his  Stcord. 
Re-enter  Lucius  with  an  Axe,*  and  Marcus. 
Tit.  Now,  stay  your  strife :   what  shall  be,  is  de- 
spatch'd. — 
Good  Aaron,  give  his  majesty  my  hand : 
Tell  him,  it  was  a  hand  that  warded  him 
From  thousand  dangers.     Bid  him  bury  it : 
More  hath  it  merited ;  that  let  it  have. 
As  for  my  sons,  say.  I  account  of  them 
As  jewels  purchas'd  at  an  easy  price  ; 
And  yet  dear  too,  because  I  bought  mine  own. 

Aar.  I  go,  Andronicus ;  and  for  thy  hand. 
Look  by  and  by  to  have  thy  sons  with  thee. — 
[.Aside.]  Their  heads,  I  mean. — 0,  how  this  villainy 


Doth  fat  me  with  the  very  thought  of  it ! 

Let  fools  do  good,  and  fair  men  call  for  grace, 

Aaron  will  have  his  soul  black  like  bis  face.        [Ex$i, 

Tit.  0 !  here  I  lift  this  one  hand  up  to  heaven, 
And  bow  this  feeble  ruin  to  the  earth : 
If  any  power  pities  wretched  tears. 
To  that  I  call. — What !  wilt  thou  kneel  with  me? 

[To  Lavinia. 
Do  then,  dear  heart :  for  heaven  shall  hear  our  prayerf 
Or  with  our  sighs  we  '11  breathe  the  welkin  dim, 
And  stain  the  sun  with  fog,  as  sometime  clouds 
When  they  do  hug  him  in  their  melting  bosoms. 
.    Mar.  0  !  brother,  speak  with  possibilities, 
And  do  not  break  into  these  deep  extremes. 

Tit.  Is  not  my  sorrow  deep,  having  no  bottom  ? 
Then,  be  my  passions  bottomless  with  them. 

Mar.  But  yet  let  reason  govern  thy  lament. 

Tit.  If  there  were  reason  for  these  miseries, 
Then  into  limits  could  I  bind  my  woes. 
When  heaven  doth  weep,  doth  not  the  earth  o'erflow  ^ 
If  the  winds  rage,  doth  not  the  sea  wax  mad, 
Threat'ning  the  welkin  with  his  big-swoln  face  ? 
And  wilt  thou  have  a  reason  for  this  coil  ? 
I  am  the  sea ;  hark,  how  her  sighs  do  blow ! 
She  is  the  weeping  welkin,  I  the  earth  : 
Then,  must  my  sea  be  moved  with  her  sighs  ; 
Then,  must  my  earth  with  her  continual  tears 
Become  a  deluge,  overflow'd  and  drown'd. 
For  why  ?  my  bowels  cannot  hide  her  woes, 
But  like  a  drunkard  must  I  vomit  them. 
Then,  give  me  leave,  for  losers  will  have  leave 
To  ease  their  stomachs  with  their  bitter  tongues.  i 

Enter  a  Messenger,  with  Two  Heads  and  a  Hand, 

Mess.  Worthy  Andronicus.  ill  art  thou  repaid 
For  that  good  hand  thou  sent'st  the  emperor. 
Here  are  the  heads  of  thy  two  noble  sons ; 
And  here 's  thy  hand,  in  scorn  to  thee  sent  back : 
Thy  griefs  their  sports,  thy  resolution  mock'd, 
That  woe  is  me  to  think  upon  thy  woes, 
More  than  remembrance  of  my  father's  death.     [Exit 

Mar.  Now,  let  hot  Minn,  cool  in  Sicily, 
And  be  my  heart  an  ever-burning  hell ! 
These  miseries  are  more  than  may  be  borne. 
To  weep  with  them  that  weep  doth  ease  some  deal. 
But  sorrow  flouted  at  is  double  death. 

Luc.  Ah,  that  this  sight  should  make  so  deep  a  wound, 
And  yet  detested  life  not  shrink  thereat ! 
That  ever  death  should  let  life  bear  his  name. 
Where  life  hath  no  more  interest  but  to  breathe  ! 

[Lavinu  kisses  him. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  heart !  that  kiss  is  comfortless. 
As  frozen  water  to  a  starved  snake. 

Tit.  WTien  will  this  fearful  slumber  have  an  end  ? 

Mar.  Now,  farewell,  flattery :  die,  Andronicus. 
Thou  dost  not  slumber :  see,  thy  two  sons'  heads ; 
Thy  warlike  hand  ;  thy  mangled  daughter  here ; 
Thy  other  banish'd  son,  with  this  dear  sight 
Struck  pale  and  bloodless ;  and  thy  brother,  I, 
Even  like  a  stony  image,  cold  and  numb. 
Ah  !  now  no  more  will  I  control  my  griefs : 
Rend  off  thy  silver  hair,  thy  other  hand 
Gnawing  with  thy  teeth ;  and  be  this  dismal  sight 
The  closing  up  of  our  most  wretched  eyes  ! 
Now  is  a  time  to  storm ;  why  art  thou  still  ? 

TU.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Mar.  Why  dost  thou  laugh  ?  it  fits  not  with  this  hMir 

Tit.  Why,  I  have  not  another  tear  to  shed : 
Besides,  this  sorrow  is  an  enemy. 
And  would  usurp  upon  my  watery  eyes, 


*  Fr.  auf»«Kl,  a  eloM  h«lmat.     *  th«  words,  "  with  a*  Axe,^  vn  not  in  f.  •. 
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And  make  them  blind  with  tributary  tears ; 

Then,  which  way  shall  I  find  revenge's  cave  ? 

For  these  two  heads  do  seem  to  speak  to  me, 

And  threat  me,  I  shall  never  come  to  bliss, 

Till  all  these  mischiefs  be  returned  again, 

Even  in  their  throats  that  have  committed  them. 

Come,  let  me  see  what  task  I  have  to  do. — 

You  heavy  people,  circle  me  about, 

That  [  may  turn  me  to  each  one  of  you, 

And  swear  unto  my  soul  to  right  your  wrongs. — 

The  vow  is  made. — Come,  brother,  take  one  head  j 

And  in  this  hand  the  other  will  I  bear  : 

Lavinia,  thou  shalt  be  employed  in  these  things^ ; 

Bear  thou  my  hand,  sweet  wench,  between  thy  teeth. 

As  for  thee,  boy,  go,  get  thee  from  my  sight: 

Thou  art  an  exile,  and  thou  must  not  stay. 

Hie  to  the  Grotfas,  and  raise  an  army  there ; 

And,  if  you  love  me,  as  I  think  H  is  true,* 

Let 's  kiss  and  part,  for  we  have  much  to  do. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Marcus,  and  Laviku. 
Luc.  Farewell,  Andronicus.  my  noble  father ; 
The  woeful'st  man  that  ever  liv'd  in  Rome. 
Farewell,  proud  Rome :  till  Lucius  come  again, 
He  leaves'  his  pledges  dearer  than  his  life. 
Farewell,  Lavinia,  my  noble  sister; 
0,  would  thou  wert  as  thou  Hofore  hast  been  ! 
But  now  nor  Lucius,  nor  Lavinia  lives, 
But  in  oblivion,  and  hateful  griefs. 
If  Lucius  live,  he  will  requite  your  wrongs, 
And  make  proud  Saturnine,  and  his  empress. 
Beg  at  the  gates,  like  Tarquin  and  his  queen. 
Now  will  I  to  the  Goths,  and  raise  a  power. 
To  be  reveng'd  on  Rome  and  Saturnine.  [Exit. 

SCENE  n.*— A  Room  in  Titus's  House.    A  Banquet 

set  out. 

Enter  Titus,  Marcus,  Lavinia,  and  young  Lucius,  a 

Boy. 

Tit  So,  so,  now  sit :  and  look,  you  eat  no  more 
Than  will  preserve  just  ko  much  strength  in  us 
As  will  revenge  these  bitter  woes  of  ours. 
Marcus,  unkuit  that  sorrow-wreathen  knot : 
Thy  niece  and  I,  poor  creatures,  want  our  handi^ 
And  cannot  passionate  oar  tenfold  grief 
With  folded  arms.    This  poor  right  hand  of  mine 
Is  left  to  tyrannize  upon  my  breast ; 
And*  when  my  heart,  all  mad  with  misery, 
Beats  in  this  hollow  prison  of  my  flesh, 
Then,  thus  I  thump  it  down. — 
Thou  map  of  woe,  that  thus  dost  talk  in  signs, 

[7b  Lavinia. 
When  thy  poor  heart  beats  with  outrageous  beating. 
Thou  canst  not  strike  it  thus  to  make  it  still. 
Wound  it  with  sighing,  girl,  kill  it  with  groans : 
Or  get  some  little  knife  between  thy  teeth, 
And  just  against  thy  heart  make  thou  a  hole. 
That  all  the  tears  that  thy  poor  eyes  let  fall. 
May  run  into  that  sink,  and  soaking  in. 
Drown  the  lamenting  fool  m  sea-salt  tears. 

Mar.  Fie,  brother,  fie  !  teach  her  not  thus  to  lay 
Such  violent  hands  upon  her  tender  life. 

Tit.  How  now !  has  sorrow  made  thee  dote  already  ? 
Why,  Marcus,  no  man  should  be  mad  but  I. 


What  violent  hands  can  she  lay  on  her  life  ? 

Ah !  wherefore  dost  thou  urge  the  name  of  hands? 

To  bid  ^neas  tell  the  tale  twice  o'er, 

How  Troy  was  burnt,  and  he  made  miaerable? 

0  !  handle  not  the  theme,  to  talk  of  hands, 
Lest  we  remember  still,  that  we  have  none. 
Fie,  fie  !  how  frantidy  I  square  my  talk ! 
As  if  we  should  forget  we  had  no  hands, 

If  Marcus  did  not  name  the  word  of  hands.— 
Come,  let 's  fall  to ;  and,  gentle  girl,  eat  this. — 
Here  is  no  drink.     Hark,  Marcus,  what  she  says; 

1  can  interpret  all  her  martyr'd  signs : 

She  says,  she  drinks  no  other  drink  but  tears, 

Brew'd  with  her  sorrow,  mesh'd  upon  her  cfaeeb.^ 

Speechless  complainer,  I  will  learn  thy  thought; 

In  thy  dumb  action  will  I  be  as  perfect. 

As  begging  hermits  in  their  holy  prayers : 

Thou  shalt  not  sigh,  nor  hold  thy  stumps  to  hesTen, 

Nor  wink,  nor  nod,  nor  kneel,  nor  make  a  sign, 

But  I  of  these  will  wrest  an  alphabet, 

And  by  still  practice  learn  to  know  thy  meaning. 

Boy.    Good    grandsire,    leave    these    bitter  deq 
laments : 
Make  my  aunt  merry  with  some  pleasing  tale. 

Mar.  Alas !  the  tender  boy,  in  passion  mov'd, 
Doth  weep  to  see  his  grandsire's  heaviness. 

Tit,  Peace,  tender  sapling ;  thou  art  made  of  tea, 
And  tears  will  quickly  melt  thy  life  away. — 

[Marcus  strikes  the  Dish  with  a  Kni^ 
What  ^ost  thou  strike  at.  Marcus,  with  thy  knife? 

Mar.  At  that  that  I  have  kill'd,  my  lord — a  fly. 

TU.  Out  on  thee,  murderer !  thou  kilFst  my  heart: 
Mine  eyes  are  cloy'd  with  view  of  tyranny :  i 

A  deed  of  death,  done  on  the  innocent,  I 

Becomes  not  Titus'  brother.    Get  thee  gone ; 
I  see.  thou  art  not  for  my  company. 

Mar.  Alas !  my  lord,  I  have  but  kill^  a  fly. 

Tit.  But  how,  if  that  fly  had  a  father  and  motbo, 
How  would  he  hang  his  slender  gilded  wings, 
And  buz  lamenting  doings  in  the  air  ? 
I>Dor  harmless  fly ! 

That  with  his  pretty  buzzing  melody, 
Came  here  to  make  us  merry ;  and  thou  hast  Idll'd  bin 

Mar.  Pardon  me,  sir :  it  was  a  black  ilUfavoord  h 
Like  to  the  empress'  Moor ;  therefore,  I  Idll'd  him. 

TU.  0,  0,  0  ! 
Then  pardon  me  for  reprehending  thee, 
For  thou  hast  done  a  charitable  deed. 
Give  me  thy  knife,  I  will  insult  on  him ; 
Flattering  myself,  as  if  it  were  the  Moor 
Come  hither  purposely  to  poison  me. — 
There 's  for  thyself,  and  that 's  for  Tamora.  Ah,  sinsi  !- 
Yet  I  think  we  are  not  brought  so  low, 
But  that  between  us  we  can  kill  a  fly. 
That  comes  in  likeness  of  a  coal-black  Moor. 

Mar.  Alas,  poor  man  !  grief  has  so  wrought  on  bd 
He  takes  false  shadows  for  true  substances.  I 

Tit.  Come,  take  away. — Lavinia,  go  with  me : 
I  '11  to  thy  closet ;  and  go  read  with  theo 
Sad  stories  chanced  in  the  times  of  old« — 
Come,  boy,  and  go  with  me :  thy  sight  is  youns, 
And  thou  shalt  read,  when  mine  begins  to  dazzle. 

[KxtJ 
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ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    Before  Titus's  House. 
Kaier  Trrus  and  BIarcus.     Then  enter  young  Lucius, 
Latinia  running  offer  him. 

Bo^.  Help,  grandsire,  help  !  my  aunt  Lavinia 
Follows  me  every  where,  I  know  not  why. — 
Uood  uncle  Marcus,  see  how  swift  she  comes. — 
Aia> !  sweet  aunt,  I  know  not  what  you  mean. 

Mar.  Stand  hy  me,  Lucius :  do  not  fear  thine  aunt. 

Tit.  She  loves  thee,  hoy,  too  well  to  do  thee  harm. 

Boy.  Ay,  when  my  father  was  in  Rome,  she  did. 

Mar.  What  means  my  niece  Lavinia  hy  these  signs  ? 

Ttt.  Fear  her  not,  Lucius  :*  somewhat  dolh  she  mean. 
See.  Loeius,  see.  how  much  she  makes  of  thee : 
Somewhither  would  she  have  thee  go  with  her. 
AJi.  boy !  Cornelia  never  with  more  care 
Head  to  her  sons,  than  she  hath  read  to  thee, 
Sweet  poetry,  and  TuUy's  Orator. 
Canst  thou  not  guess  wherefore  she  plies  thee  thus  ? 

Rjy.  My  lord,  I  know  not,  I,  nor  can  I  guess, 
''nless  some  fit,  or  frenzy  do  possess  her ; 
hr  I  have  heard  my  grandsire  say  full  oft, 
Extremity  of  griefs  would  make  men  mad ; 
Ind  I  have  read  that  Hecuba  of  Troy 
hn  mad  through  sorrow :  that  made  me  to  fear ; 
Utbough,  my  lord,  I  know,  my  noble  aunt 
j0ve9  me  as  dear  as  e'er  my  mother  did, 
^nd  w-ould  not,  but  in  fury,  fright  my  youth ; 
iVhich  made  me  down  to  throw  my  books,  and  fly, 
^anseless,  perhaps. — But  pardon  me,  sweet  aunt; 
Ind.  madam,  if  my  uncle  Marcus  go, 
will  most  willingly  attend  your  ladyship. 

Mar.  Lucius,  I  will. 

[Lavinia  turns  over  the  books  which  Lucius  had 
Utfall. 

Tit.  How  now,  Lavinia ! — Marcus,  what  means  this  ? 
hme  book  there  is  that  she  desires  to  see. — 
•Vhich  is  it,  girl,  of  these  ? — Open  them,  boy. — 
hi  ihou  art  deeper  read,  and  better  skill'd; 
>imp,  and  take  choice  of  all  my  library, 
bd  so  beguile  thy  sorrow,  till  the  heavens 
leveal  the  damnM  contriver  of  this  deed. — 
A'hattook?* 
Vhy  lit>8  she  up  her  arms  in  sequence  thus  ? 

Mar.  I  think,  she  means,  that  there  was  more  than  one 
Confederate  in  the  fact. — Ay,  more  there  was ; 
)r  elj^e  to  heaven  she  heaves  them  to  revenge. 

Tit.  Lucius,  what  book  is  that  she  tosseth  so  ? 

Boy.  Grandsire,  't  is  Ovid's  Metamorphosis : 
•Jy  mother  gave 't  me. 

Mar.  For  love  of  her  that 's  gone. 

'crhape,  she  cull'd  it  from  among  the  rest. 

Tit.  Soft !  see  how  busily  she  turns  the  leaves  ! 
ielp  her :  what  would  she  find  ? — Lavinia,  shall  I  read  ? 
rhis  is  the  tragic  tale  of  Philomel, 
Ud  treats  of  Tereus'  treason,  and  his  rape  j 
bd  rape,  I  fear,  was  root  of  thine  annoy. 

Mar.  See,  hrotner,  see !  note,  how  she  quotes  the 
leaves. 

Tit.  Lavinia,  wert  thou  thus  surprised,  sweet  girl, 
Uvish'd  and  wrongM,  as  Philomela  was, 
Wd  in  the  rutliless,  vast,  and  gloomy  woods? — 
See,  see ! — 

^y,  such  a  place  there  is,  where  we  did  hunt, 
9.  had  we  never,  never  hunted  there !) 


Patterned  by  that  the  poet  here  describes, 
By  nature  made  for  murders,  and  for  rapes 

Mar.  0 !  why  should  nature  build  so  foul  a  den, 
Unless  the  gods  delight  in  tragedies? 

Tit.  Give  signs,  sweet  girl,  for  here  are  none  hut 
friends, 
What  Roman  lord  it  was  durst  do  the  deed : 
Or  slunk  not  Saturnine,  as  Tarquin  erst, 
That  left  the  camp  to  sin  in  Lucrece^  bed  ? 

Mar.  Sit  down,  sweet  niece : — ^brother,  sit  down  by 
me. — 

.^x)llo,  Pallas,  Jove,  or  Mercury, 
Inspire  me,  that  I  may  this  treason  find  ! — 
My  lord,  look  here ; — look  here,  Lavinia : 
This  sandy  plot  is  plain  ;  guide,  if  thou  canst, 
This  after  me.  where  I  have  writ  my  name 

[He  writes  his  Name  with  his  Staff,  and  guides  i\ 
with  Feet  and  Mouth. 
Without  the  help  of  any  hand  at  all. 
Curs'd  be  the  heart,  that  forc'd  us  to  this  shift  !— 
Write  thou,  good  niece :  and  liere  display,  at  last. 
What  God  will  have  discovered  for  revenge. 
Heaven  guide  thy  pen  to  print  thy  sorrows  plain. 
That  we  may  know  the  traitors,  and  the  truth  ! 

[She  tahs  the  Staff  in  her  mouth,  and  guides  it 
with  her  stumps^  and  writes. 

TtV.  0  !  do  you  read,  my  lord,  what  she  hath  writ  ? 
Stvprum —  Chiron — Defnetrius. 

Mar.  What,  what ! — the  lustful  sons  of  Tamora 
Performers  of  this  heinous,  bloody  deed? 

Tit.  Magni  dominator  poli, 
Tarn  lentus  audis  scelera  ?  tam  lentus  vides  ? 

Mar.  0  !  calm  thee,  gentle  lord,  although,  I  know, 
There  is  enough  written  upon  this  earth. 
To  stir  a  mutiny  in  the  mildest  thoughts. 
And  arm  the  minds  of  infants  to  exclaims. 
My  lord,  kneel  down  with  me ;  Lavinia,  kneel, 
And  kneel,  sweet  boy,  the  Roman  Hector's  hoj-c, 

[They  kneel. 
And  swear  with  me, — as  with  the  woful  feere,* 
And  father,  of  that  chaste  dishonoured  dame. 
Lord  Junius  Brutus  sware  for  Lucrece'  rape, — 
That  we  will  prosecute,  by  good  advice. 
Mortal  revenge  upon  these  traitorous  Goths, 
And  see  their  blood,  or  die  with  this  reproach. 

[They  rise. 

Tit.  T  is  sure  enough,  an  you  knew  how  to  do  it ; 
But  if  you  hurt  these  bear-whelps,  then  beware  : 
The  dam  will  wake,  and  if  she  wind  you  once. 
She 's  with  the  lion  deeply  still  in  league. 
And  lulls  him  whilst  she  playeth  on  her  back ; 
And  when  he  sleeps  will  she  do  what  she  list. 
You  're  a  young  huntsman :  Marcus,  let  it  alone ; 
And,  come,  I  will  go  get  a  leaf  of  brass. 
And  with  a  gad  of  steel  will  write  these  worda, 
And  lay  it  by.     The  angry  northern  wind 
Will  blow  these  sands,  like  Sybil's  leaves,  abroad, 
And  where 's  your  lesson  then  ?— Boy,  what  say  you  ? 

Boy.  I  say,  my  lord,  that  if  I  were  a  man, 
Their  mother's  bed-chamber  should  not  be  safe 
For  these  bad  bondmen  to  the  yoke  of  Rome. 

Mar.  Ay,  that  'a  my  boy  !  thy  father  bath  full  oft 
For  his  ungrateful  country  done  the  like. 

Boy.  And,  uncle,  so  will  I,  an  if  I  live. 

Tit,  Come,  go  with  me  into  mine  armourr, 
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LuciuB,  I  '11  fit  Ihce :  and  withal,  my  boy 
Sliall  carry  from  me  to  the  empre88'  sons 
Presents,  thai  I  intend  to  send  them  both. 
Come,  ccme ;  thou  Mt  do  thy  message,  wilt  thou  not? 

Boy.  Ay,  with  my  dagger  in  their  bosoms,  grandsire. 

Tit.  No,  boy,  not  so  :  1  'II  teach  another  course. 
Laviivia,  come. — Marcus,  look  to  my  house  : 
Lucius  and  I  '11  go  brave  it  at  the  court : 
Ay,  marry,  will  we,  sir  ;  and  we  '11  be  waited  on. 

[Exeunt  Titus,  Lavinia,  and  Boy, 

Mar.  0  heavens  !  can  you  hear  a  good  man  groan, 
And  not  relent,  or  not  compassion  him  ? 
Marcus,  att^md  him  in  his  ecstacy. 
That  hath  more  scars  of  sorrow  in  his  heart, 
Than  foe-men's  marks  upon  his  batter'd  shield ; 
But  yet  so  just,  that  he  will  not  revenge. — 
Revenge,  ye  heavens,  for  old  Androuicus  !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.'— The  Same.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  \aron.  Demetrius,  a?w?  Chiron,  atone  Door; 

at  another  door,  yovng  Lucirs,  and  an  Attendant^ 

icith  a  Bundle  of  Weapons^  and  Ver.tcs  writ  upon  them. 

Chi.  Demetrius,  here  's  the  son  of  Lucius ; 
He  haih  some  message  to  deliver  us. 

Aar.  Ay.  some  mad  message  from  his  mod  grand- 
fatlicr. 

Boy.  My  lords,  with  all  the  humbleness  I  may, 
I  greet  your  honours  from  Andronicus ; — 
lA.side.]  And  pray  the  Roman  gods,  confound  you  both. 

Dem.  Gramercy,  lovely  Lucius.     What's  the  news? 

Boy.  [A.side.]  That  you  are  both  dccipher'd,  that's 
the  news,* 
For  villains  mark'd  with  rape.  [To  them.]  May  it  please 

you. 
My  grandsire,  well  advis'd,  hath  sent  by  me 
The  goodliest  weapons  of  his  armoury. 
To  gratify  your  honourable  youth, 
The  hope  of  Rome ;  for  so  he  bade  me  say, 
And  so  I  do,  and  with  his  gifts  present 
Your  lordships,  that  whenever  you  have  need, 
You  may  be  armed  and  appointed  well. 
And  so  I  leave  you  both,  [A.side.]  like  bloody  villains. 
[Exeimt  Boy  and  Attendant. 

Dem.  What 's  here  ?    A  scroll,  and  written  round 
Let 's  see ;  [about. 

Integer  vita,  scelerisgue  pirus, 
Non  eget  Mauri  jacul is ^  nee  arctt. 

Chi.  0  !  'T  is  a  verse  in  Horace.     I  know  it  well : 
I  rcud  it  in  the  grammar  long  ago. 

Aar.  Ay,  just ! — a  verse   in   Horace  j — right,   you 
have  it. 
[i^.wrfp]  Now,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  an  ass ! 
Here 's  no  sound  jest !  the  old  man  hath  fcund  their  guilt, 
Aud  sends  them*  weai)ons  wrapp'd  about  with  lines, 
That  wound,  beyond  their  feelinir,  to  the  quick ; 
Rut  were  our  witty  empress  well  a-foot. 
She  would  applaud  Andronicus'  conceit : 
But  let  her  rest  in  her  unrest  awhile, — 

17b  them.]  And  now,  young  lords,  was 't  not  a  happy  star 
^cd  us  to  Rome,  strangers,  and  more  than  so, 
Captives,  to  be  advanced  to  this  height  ? 
It  (lid  me  good,  before  the  palace  gate. 
To  brave  the  tribune  in  his  brother's  hearing. 

Dem.  But  me  more  good,  to  see  so  great  a  lord 
Basely  insinuate,  and  send  us  gifts. 

Aar.  Hath  he  not  reason,  lord  Demetrius  ? 
D'd  you  not  use  his  daughter  very  friendly? 

Dem.  1  would,  we  had  a  thouaand  Roman  dames 


At  such  a  bay,  by  turn  to  aerve  oar  lust. 

Chi.  A  charitable  wish,  aud  full  of  lore. 

Aar.  Here  lacks  but  your  mother  for  to  say  amen. 

Chi.  And  that  would  she  for  twenty  thousajid  mor« 

Dem.  Come,  let  us  go,  and  pray  to  all  the  gods 
For  our  beloveid  mother  in  her  pains. 

Aar.  Pray  to  the  devils ;  the  goda  have  given  m 
over.  [Trumpets  scvni 

Dem.  Why  do  theemperor^s  trumpets  flourish  thus? 

Chi.  Belike,  for  joy  the  emperor  hath  a  son. 

Dem.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ? 
Enter  a  Nur.^e^  hiding  a  Black-a-moor  Child  in  her  Atwl 

Nur.  Good  morrow,  lords.     0  1  tell  me.  did  )ou  m 
Aaron  the  Moor. 

Aar.  Well,  more,  or  less,  or  ne'er  a  whit  at  all, 
Here  Aaron  is ;  and  what  with  Aaron  now? 

Nur.  0,  gentle  Aaron,  we  are  all  undone  ! 
Now  help,  or  woe  tetide  thee  evermore. 

Aar.  Why,  what  a  caterwauling  dcst  thou  keep. 
What  dost  thou  wrap  and  fumble  in  thine  arms  ? 

Nur.  0  !  that  which  I  would  hide  from  hea^-cn'ii  eyi^ 
Our  empress'  shame,  and  stately  Rome^a  disgrace.— 
She  is  deliver'd,  lords ;  she  is  delivered. 

Aar.  To  whom  ? 

Nur.  I  meaji  she 's  brought  to  bed. 

Aar.  Well.  God 

Give  her  good  rest !    What  hath  he  sent  her? 

Nur.  A  ^trl 

Aar.  Why,  then  she 's  the  devil's  dam  :  a  joyful  imui 

Nur.  A  joyle.^'s,  dismal,  black,  and  sorrowful  U>,* 
Here  is  the  babe,  as  loathsome  as  a  toad    [Shovnii^  i* 
Amongst  the  fairest  burdens^  of  our  clime. 
The  emprcFS  sends  it  thee,  thy  stamp,  thy  seal, 
And  bids  thee  christen  it  with  thy  dagger's  point. 

Aar.  Zounds  !  ye  whore,  is  black  so  base  a  boe^— 
Sweet  blowse,  you  are  a  beauteous  blossom,  sure. 

Dem.  Villain,  what  haat  thou  done  ? 

Aar.  That  which  thou  canst  not  undo. 

Chi.  Thou  hast  undone  our  mother. 

Aar.  Villain,  I  have  done  thy  mother .• 

Dem.  And  therein,  hellish  dog,  thou  haat  undnne. 
Woe  to  her  chance,  and  damn'd  her  loathed  choice ! 
Accurs'd  the  offspring  of  so  foul  a  fiend  ! 

Chi.  It  shall  not  live. 

Aar.  It  shall  not  die. 

iVttr.  Aaron,  it  must :  the  mother  wills  it  so. 

Aar.  What !  must  it,  nurse  ?  then  let  no  man  bail 
Do  execution  on  my  flesh  and  blood. 

Dem.  I  '11  broach  the  tadpole  on  my  rapier's  poiii! 
Nurse,  give  it  me :  my  sword  shall  soon  despatch  u. 

Aar,  Sooner  this  sword  shall  plow  thy  bowels  up. 
[Takes  the  Child  from  the  Nurse,  anddnn. 
Stay,  murderous  villains  !  will  you  kill  your  brotl*t;? 
Now,  by  the  burning  tapers  of  the  sky. 
That  shone  so  brightly  when  this  boy  was  got. 
He  dies  upon  my  scimitar's  sharp  point, 
That  touches  this  my  first-bom  son  and  heir. 
I  tell  you.  younglings,  not  Enceladus, 
With  all  his  threatening  band  of  Typhon's  brood, 
Nor  great  Alcides,  nor  the  god  of  war. 
Shall  seize  this  prey  out  of  his  father's  hands. 
VVh\it.  what,  ye  sanguine,  shallow-hearted  boys ! 
Ye  white-lim'd*  walls !  ye  alehouse  painted  signs! 
Coal-black  is  better  than  another  hue, 
In  that  it  scorns  to  bear  another  hue ; 
For  all  the  water  in  the  ocean 
Can  never  turn  the  swan's  black  legs' to  white, 
'  Although  she  lave  them  hourly  in  Uie  flood. 
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Tell  the  empn»  from  me,  I  am  &  man  [2b  t\e  Nurse} 
To  keep  mine  own;  exouae  it  how  she  can. 

dm.  Wilt  thon  betray  thy  noble  mistresa  thus? 

Jar.  My  mlstreaa  u  my  miatresa ;  thia,  myself; 
The  rigour,  and  the  picture  of  my  youth : 
ThiS)  before  all  the  world,  do  I  prefer , 
This,  maogre  all  the  i^-orld,  will  I  keep  safe, 
Of  some  of  you  shall  smoke  for  it  in  Rome. 

Dm,  By  this  our  mother  is  for  erer  shamed. 

Cki,  Rome  will  despise  her  for  this  foul  escape. 

Nur,  The  emperor  in  his  rage  will  doom  her  death. 

Cki.  I  blush  to  think  upon  this  ignomy. 

Jar.  Why,  there 's  the  privilege  your  beauty  bears. 
Fie !  treacherous  hue,  that  will  betray  with  bluahing 
The  cloie  enacts  and  counsels  of  the  heart : 
Here's  a  young  lad  fram'd  of  another  leer*. 
[/)ok,  how  the  black  slave  smiles  upon  the  father, 
As  vho  should  say,  "  Old  lad,  I  am  thine  own." 
He  is  your  brother,  lords,  sensibly  fed 
Ot  that  self-blood  that  first  gave  life  to  you ; 
An!,  from  that  womb,  where  you  imprisou'd  were, 
He  is  enfranchised  and  oome  to  light : 
\iy,  he  is  your  brother  by  the  surer  side, 
Althoagh  my  seal  be  stamped  in  his  face. 

iVtcr.  Aaron,  what  shall  1  say  unto  the  empress? 

Dm.  Advise  thee,  Aaron,  what  is  to  be  done. 
And  we  will  all  subaoribe  to  thy  advice : 
Sare  thou  the  child,  so  we  may  all  be  safe. 

Aar.  Then  sit  we  down,  and  let  us  all  consult. 
Uf  son  and  I  will  have  the  wind  of  you : 
Keep  there;  now  talk  at  pleasure  of  your  safety. 

[They  sit  at  a  distance. 

Dm.  How  many  women  saw  this  child  of  his  ? 

Aar.  Why,  so,  brave  lords :  when  we  all  join  in  league, 
[  am  a  lamb ;  but  if  you  brave  the  Moor, 
The  chafed  boar,  the  mountain  lioness, 
Fbe  oeean  swells  not  so  as  Aaron  storms.^- 
Ui  say  again,  how  many  saw  the  child  ?  * 

Nur.  Cornelia  the  midwife,  and  myself : 
And  no  one  else,  but  the  delivered  empress. 

Aar.  The  empresa,  the  midwife,  and  yourself: 
Tvo  may  keep  counsel,  when  the  third 's  away. 
jo  to  the  empreaa ;  tell  her,  this  I  said.-^ 

[Stabbing  her :  she  screams. 
S^eke,  wcke !— «o  cries  a  pig.  prepared  to  the  spit. 

Dm.  What  mean'at  thou,  Aaron  ?    Wherefore  didst 

Aar.  0  lord  !  sir,  't  is  a  deed  of  policy,    [thou  this  ? 
Shall  she  live  to  betray  this  guilt  of  ours, 
A  loDg-tongu'd  babbling  goasip?  no,  lords,  no. 
ind  now  be  it  known  to  you  my  full  intent. 
Vol  far  hence  Muli  lives,*  my  countryman ; 
lis  wife  but  yesternight  was  brought  to  bed. 
lis  child  is  like  to  her,  fair  as  you  are ; 
Jo  pack*  with  him,  and  give  the  mother  gold, 
knd  tell  them  both  the  circumstance  of  all ; 
knd  how  by  this  their  child  shall  be  advanc'd 
ind  be  received  for  the  emperor's  heir, 
iod  sabstituted  in  the  place  of  mine, 
To  calm  thia  tempest  whirling  in  the  court, 
bd  let  the  emperor  dandle  him  for  his  own. 
9ark  ye,  lords;  ye  see,  I  have  given  her  physio. 

[Pointing  to  the  Nuru, 
ind  yon  must  needs  bestow  her  funeral : 
The  fields  are  near,  and  you  are  gallant  grooms. 
I  his  done,  see  that  yoVk  make  no  long  delays,* 
kt  send  the  midwife  presently  to  me : 
fhe  midwife,  and  the  nurse,  well  made  away, 
fhen,  let  the  ladies  tattle  what  they  may. 
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Chi,  Aaron,  I  see,  thou  wilt  not  tmat  the  air 
With  secrets. 

Dem.  For  this  eare  of  Tamora, 

Herself  and  here  are  highly  bound  to  thee. 

[Exeunt  Dsm.  and  Chi.  bearing  off  the  Nurse 
Aar,  Now  to  the  Goths,  as  swift  as  swallow  Jiea , 
There  to  dispose  this  treaaure  in  mine  arma,       « 
And  secretly  to  greet  the  empress*  friends.^- 
i  Come  on,  thou  tbick-lipp'd  slave ;  I  Ml  bear  you  heuf« 
I  For  it  is  you  that  puts  us  to  our  shifts : 
;  I  '11  make  you  thrive  on  berries  and  on  root^, 
I  And  feed  on  curds  and  whey,  and  suck  the  goat, 
I  And  cabin  in  a  cave;  and  bring  you  up 
To  be  a  warrior,  and  command  a  camp. 

[Exit  with  the  child. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  public  Place. 
Enter  Titus,  bearing  Arrows,  with  Letters  on  the  ends 

of  them  ;  with  him  Marcus,  young  Lucius,  and  other 

Gentlemen,  with  Bows, 

Tit.  Come,   Marcua,  oome. — Kinsmen,   this  is  the 
way. — 
Sir  boy,  now  let  me  see  your  archery : 
Look  ye  draw  home  enough,  and  H  ia  there  straight. 
Terras  Astreta  religuit : 

Be  you  remember'd,  Marcus,  she 's  gone^  she 's  fled. 
Sirs,  take  you  to  your  tools.     You,  cousins,  shall 
Go  sound  the  ocean,  and  cast  your  nets ; 
Happily  you  may  catch*  her  in  the  sea. 
Yet  there 's  as  little  justice  as  at  land. — 
No ;  Publins  and  Sempronius,  you  must  do  it ; 
'T  is  you  must  dig  with  mattock,  and  with  apade, 
I  And  pierce  the  inmost  centre  of  the  earth : 
'  Then,  when  you  oome  to  Pluto's  region, 
I  pray  you,  deliver  him  this  petition  ; 
Tell  him,  it  is  for  justice,  and  for  aid, 
And  that  it  comes  from  old  Andronicus, 
Shaken  with  sorrows  in  ungrateful  Rome.— 
Ah,  Rome  ! — Well,  well ;  I  made  thee  miserablei 
What  time  I  threw  the  people's  suffrages 
On  him  that  thus  doth  tyrannize  o'er  me.— 
Go,  get  you  gone ;  and  pray  be  careful  all. 
And  leave  you  not  a  man  of  war  unsearch'd : 
This  wicked  emperor  may  have  shipp'd  her  hence, 
And,  kinsmen,  then  we  may  go  pipe  for  justice. 

Mar.  0,  Publius  !  is  not  this  a  heavy  case, 
To  see  thy  noble  uncle  thus  distract  ? 

Pub.  Therefore,  my  lord,  it  highly  us  concerns, 
By  day  and  night  t'  attend  him  carefully; 
And  feed  his  humour  kindly  aa  we  may, 
Till  time  beget  some  careful  remedy. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  his  sorrows  are  past  remedy. 
Join  with  the  Goths ;  and  with  revengeful  war 
Take  wreak  on  Rome  for  this  ingratitude, 
And  vengeance  on  the  traitor  Saturnine. 

Tit.  Publius,  how  now !  how  now,  my  masters !  What 
Have  you  met  with  her? 

Pub.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but  Pluto  sends  you  wor4, 
If  you  will  have  revenge  from  hell,  you  shall. 
Marry,  for  Justice,  she  is  so  employed. 
He  thinks  with  Jove  in  Heaven,  or  somewhere  else, 
So  that  perforce  you  must  needs  stay  a  time. 

Tit.  He  doth  me  wrong  to  feed  me  with  delays. 
I  '11  dive  into  the  burning  lake  below, 
And  pull  her  out  of  Acheron  by  the  heels.— 
Marcus,  we  are  but  shrubs,  no  cedars  we ; 
No  big-bon'd  men,  fram'd  of  the  Cyclops'  size. 
But  metal,  Marcua,  steel  to  the  very  back ; 
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7et  wrong  with  wrongs,  more  than  our  backs  can  bear : 
And.  fiilh  no  justice  ia  in  earth  nor  hell, 
We  will  solicit  heaven,  and  moTe  the  gods 
To  send  down  justice  for  to  wreak  our  wrongs. 
Come,  to  this  gear.    You  are  a  good  archer,  Marcus. 

[He  gives  them  the  Arrows. 
Ad  Jovem^  that 's  for  you :— here,  ad  ApoUinem : — 
Ad  Martem,  that 's  for  myself  :— 
Here,  boy,  to  Pallas : — ^here,  to  Mercury . 
To  Saturn,  Caius,  not  to  Saturnine  ] 
You  were  as  good  to  shoot  against  the  wind.— 
To  it,  boy :  Marcus,  loose  when  I  bid. 
Of  my  word,  I  have  written  to  effect: 
There 's  not  a  god  left  unsolicited. 

Mar.  Kinsmen,  shoot  all  your  shafls  into  the  court : 
We  will  afflict  the  emperor  in  his  pride. 

Tit.  Now,  masters,  draw.  [They  shoot.]  0,  wellsaid^ 
Lucius  ! 
Good  boy,  in  Virgo's  lap :  give  it  Pallas. 

Mar.  My  lord,  I  aim'd  a  mile  beyond  the  moon : 
Your  letter  is  with  Jupiter  by  this. 

Tit.  Ha  !  Publius,  Publius,  what  hast  thou  done  ? 
See,  see  !  thou  hast  shot  off  one  of  Taurus'  horns. 

Mar.  This  was  the  sport,  my  lord :  when  Publius  shot, 
The  bull,  being  gal  I'd.  gave  Aries  such  a  knock 
That  down  fell  both  the  ram's  horns  in  the  court ; 
And  who  should  find  them  but  the  empress'  villain. 
She  laugh'd.  and  told  the  Moor,  he  should  not  choose 
But  give  them  to  his  master  for  a  ftresent. 

Tit,  Why,  there  it  goes ;  God  give  his*  lordship  joy. 

Enter  the  Cloum^  with  a  Basket  and  Two  Pigeons. 
News  !  news  from  heaven  !  Marcus,  the  post  is  come. 
Sirrah,  what  tidings  ?  have  you  any  letters  ? 
Shall  I  have  justice  ?  what  says  Jupiter  ? 

Clo.  Ho!  the  gibbet-maker?  he  s^ys,  that  he  hath 
taken  them  down  again,  for  the  man  must  not  be 
hanged  till  the  next  week. 

Tit.  But  what  says  Jupiter,  I  ask  thee  ? 

Clo.  Alas,  sir  !  I  know  not  Jupiter :  I  never  drank 
with  him  in  all  my  life. 

Tit,  Why,  villain,  art  not  thou  the  carrier  ? 

Clo.  Ay,  of  my  pigeons,  sir  j  nothing  else. 

Tit.  Why,  didst  thou  not  come  from  heaven  ? 

Clo.  From  heaven  ?  alas,  sir !  I  never  came  there. 
God  forbid,  I  should  be  so  bold  to  press  to  heaven  in 
my  young  days.  Why,  I  am  going  with  my  pigeons 
to  the  tribunal  plebs,  to  take  up  a  matter  of  brawl  be- 
twixt my  uncle  and  one  of  the  emperial's  men. 

Mar.  Why,  sir.  that  is  as  fit  as  can  be,  to  serve  for 
your  oration ;  ana  let  him  deliver  the  pigeons  to  the 
emperor  from  you. 

Tit.  Tell  me,  can  you '  deliver  an  oration  to  the 
emperor  with  a  grace  ? 

Clo.  Nay,  truly,  sir,  I  could  never  say  grace  in  all 
my  life. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  come  hither.    Make  no  more  ado, 
But  give  your  pigeons  to  the  emperor ; 
By  me  thou  shalt  have  justice  at  his  hands. 
Hold,  hold ;  mean  while,  here 's  money  for  thy  charges. 
Give  me  pen  and  ink.— 
Sirrah,  can  you  with  a  grace  deliver  a  supplication  ? 

Clo,  Ay,  sir. 

Tit.  Then  here  is  a  supplication  for  you.  And  when 
you  come  to  him,  at  the  first  approach  you  must  kneel ; 
then  kiss  his  foot ;  then  deliver  up  your  pigeons,  and 
then  look  for  your  reward.  I  '11  be  at  hand,  sir  j 
you  do  it  bravely. 

Clo.  I  warrant  you,  sir ;  let  me  alone. 

Tit.  Sirrah,  hast  thou  a  knife  ?  Gome,  let  me  see  it.— 
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Here,  Marcus,  fold  it  in  the  oration. 
For  thou  hast  made  it  like  an  humble  nippliant.— 
And  when  thou  hast  given  it  U>  the  emperor, 
Knock  at  my  door^  and  tell  me  what  he  says. 

Clo.  God  be  with  you,  sir :  I  will. 

Tit.  Come,  Marcus,  let  us  go. — Publius,  follow 

[Exn4 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    Before  the  Palsoe. 
£n^er  Saturninus,  Tamora,  Drmetrius,  Chtkox.  La4 
and  others :  Saturninus  with  the  arrows  in  his  had 
that  had  been  shot,  i 

Sat.  Why,  lords,  what  wrongs  are  these  ?    W»  e 
seen 
An  emperor  of  Rome  thus  overborne, 
Troubled,  confronted  thus :  and,  for  the  ext^t 
Of  equal  justice,  usM  in  such  contempt  ? 
My  lords,  you  know,  the  mightful  gods  no  less,' 
(However  these  disturbers  of  our  peace 
Buz  in  the  people's  ears)  there  nought  hath  patt'd, 
But  even  with  law,  against  the  wilful  sons 
Of  old  Andronicus.     And  what  an  if 
His  sorrows  have  so  overwhelm'd  his  wits, 
Shall  we  be  thus  afflicted  in  his  freaks, 
His  fits,  his  frenzy,  and  his  bitterness  ?  | 

And  now  he  ^Titcs  to  heaven  for  his  redress : 
See,  here  's  to  Jove,  and  this  to  Mercury ; 
This  to  Apollo  ;  this  to  the  god  of  war ; 
Sweet  scrolls  to  fly  about  the  streets  of  Rome !        I 
What 's  this  but  libelling  against  the  state,  I 

And  blazoning  our  injustice  every  where  ? 
A  goodly  humour,  is  it  not.  my  lords  ? 
As  who  would  say,  in  Rome  no  justice  were. 
But  if  1  live,  his  feigned  ecstacies  i 

Shall  be  no  shelter  to  these  outrages ;  I 

But  he  and  his  shall  know,  that  justice  lives 
In  ^atuminus'  health :  whom,  if  she  sleep. 
He  '11  so  awake,  as  she  in  fury  shall 
Cut  off  the  proudest  conspirator  that  live8.[7bieA««. 

Tarn.  My  gracious  lord,  my  lovely  Saturnine, 
Lord  of  my  life,  commander  of  my  thoughts, 
Calm  thee,  and  bear  the  faults  of  Titus'  age, 
Th'  effects  of  sorrow  for  his  valiant  sons. 
Whose  loss  hath  pierc'd  him  deep,  and  scsi^d  hit  heir; 
And  rather  comfort  his  distressed  plight, 
Than  prosecute  the  meanest,  or  the  best, 
For  these  contempts.  [Aside.]  Why,  thus  it  shall  bMoa 
High-witted  Tamora  to  gloze  with  all : 
But,  Titus,  I  have  touch'd  thee  to  the  quick, 
The  life-blood  on 't.     If  Aaron  now  be  wise, 
Then  is  all  safe,  the  anchor 's  in  the  port. — 

Enter  Clown. 
How  now,  good  fellow !  wouldst  thou  speak  with  m' 

Clo.  Yea,  forsooth,  an  your  mistresship  be  imper*. 

Tarn.  Empress  I  am,  but  yonder  sits  the  emperor. 

Clo.  'T  is  he. — God,  and  Saint  Stephen, 
Give  you  good  even. 
I  have  brought  you  a  letter. 
And  a  couple  of  pigeons,  for  want  of  better. 

Saturninus  reads  the  I/f*« 

Sat,  Go,  take  him  away,  and  hang  him  preseDtlr. 

Clo,  How  much  money  must  I  have  ? 

Tarn,  Come,  sirrah ;  you  must  be  hahg'd. 

Clo.  Hang'd  !    By  'r  lady,  then,  friend, 
I  have  brought  my  neck  to  a  fair  end.    [Rdt^  guar^ 

Sat.  Despiteful  and  intolerable  wrongs ! 
Shall  I  endure  this  monstrous  villainy  ? 
I  know  from  whence  this  same  devioe  proceeds. 
May  this  be  borne?— as  if  his  tnitoimii  ■ooa 
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rkal  died  by  IftW  for  mnrrler  of  our  brother, 
Bare  by  my  dmuis  been  butcher  d  wrongfully.— 
3o,  drag  the  villain  hither  by  the  hair  : 
iior  tge,  nor  honour,  shall  have  privilege. — 
for  this  pfoad  moek,  I  '11  be  thy  elaughter-man ; 
By  frantic  wretch,  thatholp'st  to  make  me  great, 
B  hope  thyself  should  govern  Rome  and  me. 

Enter  ^Bmilivs. 
^&t  news  with  thee,  ^milius  ? 

EmU.  Arm,  my  lords !    Rome  never  had  more  cause, 
[lie  Goths  have  gather'd  head,  and  with  a  power 
)f  high-resolved  men,  bent  to  the  spoil, 
iVy  hither  march  amain,  under  conduct 
M  Lucius,  son  to  old  Andronicus  ; 
rho  threats,  in  oounie  of  this  revenge,  to  do 
Lt  much  as  ever  Coriolanus  did. 

Sat.  Is  warlike  Lucius  general  of  the  Goths  ? 
li»«  tidings  nip  me ;  and  I  hang  the  head 
LI  flovers  with  frost,  or  grass  beat  down  with  storms. 
i.T.  now  begin  our  sorrows  to  approach, 
rifl  he  the  common  people  love  so  much : 
fyielf  hath  very  often  heard  them  say, 
iriien  I  have  walked  like  a  private  man, 
liat  Locius'  banishment  vras  wrongfully, 
jid  wishM  that  Lucius  were  their  emperor. 

Tarn.  Why  should  you  fear?  is  not  our  city  strong? 

Sat.  Ay  J  but  the  citizens  favour  Lucius, 
jid  will  revolt  from  me  to  succour  him. 

Tarn,  King,  be  thy  thoughts  imperious,  like  thy  name, 
t  the  sun  dimm'd,  that  gnats  do  fly  in 's  flame  ? 
he  eagle  suffers  little  birds  to  sing, 
nd  is  not  careful  what  they  mean  thereby; 


Knowing  that  with  the  shadow  of  his  wing, 
He  can  at  pleasure  stint  their  melody : 
Even  so  may'st  thou  the  giddy  men  of  Rome. 
Then  cheer  thy  spirit ;  for  know,  thou  emperor, 
I  will  enchant  the  old  Andronicus, 
With  words  more  sweet,  and  yet  more  dangerous, 
Than  baits  to  fish,  or  honey-stalks  to  sheep ; 
When  as  the  one  is  wounded  with  the  baidt. 
The  other  rotted  with  delicious  food. 

Sat.  But  he  will  not  entreat  his  son  for  us. 

Tarn.  If  Tamora  entreat  him,  then  he  will ; 
For  I  can  smooth,  and  fill  his  aged  ear 
With  golden  promises,  that  were  his  heart 
Almopt  impregnable,  his  old  ears  deaf, 
Yet  should  both  ear  and  heart  obey  my  tongue. — 
Go  thou  before ;  be  our  embassador :        [7b  ^Bmilius 
Say  that  the  emperor  requests  a  parley 
Of  warlike  Lucius,  and  appoint  the  meeting, 
Even  at  his  father's  house,  the  old  Andronicus. 

Sat.  ^milius,  do  this  message  honourably : 
And  if  he  stand  on  hostage  for  his  safety, 
Bid  him  demand  what  pledge  will  please  him  best. 

JErnU.  Your  bidding  shall  I  do  effectually. 

[Exit  ^MILIUB. 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  to  that  old  Andronicus, 
And  temper  him  with  all  the  art  I  have, 
To  pluck  proud  Lucius  from  the  warlike  Goths. 
And  now,  sweet  emperor,  be  blithe  again. 
And  bury  all  thy  fear  in  my  devices. 

Sat.  Then  go  successfully,  and  plead  'fore  him. 

[ExewU. 
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SCENE  L— Plains  near  Rome, 
nter  Lrcius,  and  an  Army  of  Goths,  with  Drum  and 

Colours. 
Lu.  Approved  'warriors,  and  my  faithful  friends, 
hare  received  letters  from  great  Rome, 
'bich  signify  what  hate  they  bear  their  emperor, 
nd  how  desirous  of  our  sight  they  are. 
herefore,  great  lords,  be,  as  your  titles  witness, 
Bperious,  and  impatient  of  your  wrongs ; 
nd,  wherein  Rome  hath  done  you  any  scath, 
&t  him  make  treble  satisfaction. 

1  Goth.  Brave  slip,  sprung  from  the  great  Andronicus, 
lioFe  name  was  once  our  terror,  now  our  comfort ; 
We  high  exploits,  and  honourable  deeds, 

srateful  Rome  requites  with  foul  contempt, 

i  bold  in  us  :  we  '11  follow  where  thou  lead'st, 

ike  stinging  bees  in  hottest  summer's  day, 

sd  by  their  master  to  the  flower'd  fields, 

nd  be  aveng'd  on  cursed  Tamora. 

Goths.  And,  as  he  saith,  so  say  we  all  with  him. 

Lic.  I  humbly  thank  him,  and  I  thank  you  all. 

It  who  comes  here,  led  by  a  lusty  Goth  ? 

9tera  Goth,  leading  Aaron,  with  his  Child  in  his  Arms. 

2  Goth.  Renowned  Lucius,  from  our  troops  I  stray'd, 
}  eaze  upon  a  ruinous  monastery ; 
Qd  a«  I  earnestly  did  fix  mine  eye 
^n  the  wasted  building,  suddenly 
beard  a  child  cry  underneath  a  wall, 
made  unto  the  noise ;  when  soon  I  heard 
be  crying  babe  oontroUM  with  this  discourse  :— 
Peace,  tawny  slave ;  half  me,  and  half  thy  dam ! 


Did  not  thy  hue  bewray  whose  brat  thou  art, 

Had  nature  lent  thee  but  thy  mother's  look. 

Villain,  thou  mightst  have  been  an  emperor : 

But  where  the  bull  and  cow  are  both  milk-white, 

They  never  do  beget  a  coal-black  calf. 

Peace,  villain,  peace  !"— even  thus  he  rates  the  babe,-« 

"  For  I  must  bear  thee  to  a  trusty  Goth ; 

Who,  when  he  knows  thou  art  the  empress'  babe, 

Will  hold  thee  dearly  for  thy  mother's  sake." 

With  this,  my  weapon  drawn,  I  rush'd  upon  him, 

Surpris'd  him  suddenly,  and  brought  him  hither. 

To  use  as  you  think  needful  of  the  man. 

Lue.  0  worthy  Goth  !  this  is  the  incarnate  devil, 
That  robb'd  Andronicus  of  his  good  hand  : 
This  is  the  pearl  that  pleas'd  your  empress'  eye, 
And  here  's  the  base  fruit  of  his  burnins^  lust. — 
Say,  wall-ey'd  slave,  whither  wouldst  thou  convey 
This  growing  image  of  thy  fiend-like  face  ? 
Why  dost  not  speak  ?    What !  deaf?  no,  not  a  word  ? 
A  halter,  soldiers  !  hang  him  on  this  tree, 
And  by  his  side  his  fruit  of  bastardy. 

Aar.  Touch  not  the  boy :  he  is  of  royal  blood. 

Iaic.  Too  like  the  sire  for  ever  being  good.— 
First,  hang  the  child,  that  he  may  see  it  sprawl ; 
A  sight  to  vex  the  father's  soul  withal. 

Get  me  a  ladder.^  [A  Ladder  hrougtU 

Aar.  Lucius,  save  the  child ; 
And  bear  it  from  me  to  the  empress. 
If  thou  do  this,  I  '11  show  thee  wond'rous  things, 
That  highly  may  advantage  thee  to  hear': 
If  thou  wilt  not,  befall  wha^may  befall, ' 
I  'II  speak  no  more ;  but  vengeance  rot  yon  all  I 
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Luc.  Say  on ;  and  if  it  please  me  which  thou  speak'st, 
Thy  cliild  phall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourished. 

Aar.  An  if  it  please  thee?  why,  assure  thee,  Lucius, 
[Speaking  on  ihe  Ladder} 
T  will  vex  thy  soul  to  hear  what  I  shall  speak ; 
For  I  must  talk  of  murders,  rapes,  and  massacres, 
Acts  of  black  night,  abominable  deeds. 
Com  plots  of  mischief,  treason,  villainies 
Ruthful  to  hear,  dispiteously*  performed  : 
And  this  shall  all  be  buried  in  my  death, 
Unless  thou  swear  to  me,  my  child  shall  live. 

Luc.  Tell  on  thy  mind  :  I  say,  thy  child  shall  live. 

Aar.  Swear  that  he  shall,  and  then  I  will  begin. 

Luc.  Whom  should  I  swear  by  ?  thou  believ'st  no  god : 
That  granted,  how  canst  thou  believe  an  oath  ? 
^  Aar.  What  if  I  do  not,  as,  indeed,  I  do  no  not; 
Yet,  for  I  know  thou  art  religious, 
And  hast  a  thing  within  thee,  called  conscience, 
With  twenty  popish  tricks  and  ceremonies. 
Which  I  have  seen  thee  careful  to  observe, 
Therefore  I  urge  thy  oath  : — ^for  that,  1  know, 
An  idiot  holds  his  bauble  for  a  god, 
And  keeps  the  oath  which  by  that  god  he  swears, 
To  that  I  '11  urge  him. — Therefore,  thou  shalt  vow 
By  that  same  god,  what  god  soe'er  it  be, 
That  thou  ador'st  and  hast  in  reverence. 
To  save  my  boy,  to  nourish,  and  bring  him  up, 
Or  else  I  will  discover  nought  to  thee. 

Luc.  Even  by  my  god  I  swear  to  thee,  I  will. 

Aar.  First,  know  thou,  I  begot  him  on  the  empress. 

Luc.  0  most  insatiate,  luxurious  woman ! 

Aar.  Tut !  Lucius,  this  was  but  a  deed  of  charity, 
To  that  which  thou  shalt  hear  of  me  anon. 
'T  was  her  two  sons  that  murderM  Bassianus  : 
They  cut  thy  sister's  tongue,  and  ravish'd  her. 
Cut  her  hands  off,  and  trimm'd  her  as  thou  saw'st. 

Luc.  0,  detestable  villain !  call'st  thou  that  trimming? 

Aar.  Why,  she  was  wash'd,  and  cut,  and  trimm'd ; 
and  't  was 
Trim  sport  for  them  that  had  the  doing  of  it. 

Luc.  Of  barbarous,  beastly  villains,  like  thyself! 

Aar.  Indeed,  I  was  their  tutor  to  instruct  them. 
That  codding  spirit  had  they  from  their  mother, 
A&  sure  a  card  as  ever  won  the  set : 
That  bloody  mind,  I  think,  they  leam'd  of  me. 
As  true  a  dog  as  ever  fought  at  head. 
Well,  let  my  deeds  be  witness  of  my  worth. 
I  trained  thy  brethren  to  that  guileful  hole, 
Where  the  dead  corpse  of  Bassianus  lay ; 
I  wrote  the  letter  that  thy  father  found, 
And  hid  the  gold,  within  the  letter  mentioned, 
Confederate  with  the  queen,  and  her  two  sons ; 
And  what  not  done,  that  thou  hast  cause  to  rue, 
Wherein  I  had  no  stroke  of  mischief  in  it? 
I  playM  the  cheater  for  thy  father's  hand, 
And,  when  I  had  it,  drew  myself  apart. 
And  almost  broke  my  heart  with  extreme  laughter. 
I  pry'd  me  through  the  crevice  of  a  wall. 
When  for  his  hand,  he  had  his  two  sons'  heads ; 
Beheld  his  tears,  and  laugh'd  so  heartily, 
That  both  mine  eyes  were  rainy  like  to  his : 
And  when  I  told  the  empress  of  this  sport, 
She  swooned  almost  at  my  pleasing  tale, 
And  for  my  tidings  gave  me  twenty  kisses. 

Goth.  What !  canst  thou  say  all  this,  and  never  blush? 

Aar.  Ay,  like  a  black  dog,,  as  the  saying  is. 

Lu€.  Art  thou  not  sorry  for  these  heinous  deeda  ? 

Aar.  Ay,  that  I  had  sot  done  a  thousand  more. 
Even  now  I  curse  the  day,  (and  yet,  I  think, 


Few  come  within  the  compass  of  my  eone) 
Wherein  I  did  not  some  notorious  ill : 
As  kill  a  man,  or  else  devise  his  death  ; 
Ravish  a  maid,  or  plot  the  way  to  do  it ; 
Accuse  some  innocent,  and  forswear  myself; 
Set  deadly  enmity  between  two  friends ; 
Make  poor  men's  cattle  ofttimes  break  their  necks 
Set  fire  on  barns  and  hay-stacks  in  the  night, 
And  bid  the  owners  quench  them  with  their  tears. 
Oft  have  I  digg'd  up  dead  men  from  their  graves, 
And  set  them  upright  at  their  dear  friends*  doors. 
Even  when  their  sorrows  almost  were  forgot ; 
And  on  their  skins,  as  on  the  bark  of  trees, 
Have  with  my  knife  carved  in  Roman  letters. 
^^  Let  not  your  sorrow  die,  though  I  am  dead.'' 
Tut !  I  have  done  a  thousand  dreadful  things, 
As  willingly  as  one  would  kill  a  fly ; 
And  nothing  grieves  me  heartily  indeed. 
But  that  I  cannot  do  ten  thousand  more. 

Lfic.  Bring  down  the  devil,  for  he  must  not  die 
So  sweet  a  death  as  hanging,  presently. 

Aar.  If  there  be  devils,  would  I  were  a  devil. 
To  live  and  burn  in  everlasting  fu-e, 
So  I  might  have  your  company  in  hell, 
But  to  torment  you  with  my  bitter  tongue  ! 

Luc.  Sirs,  stop  his  mouth,  and  let  him  speak  no  moi 
Enter  a  Goth. 

Goth.  My  lord,  there  is  a  messenger  from  Rome, 
Desires  to  be  admitted  to  your  presence. 

Luc.  Let  him  come  near. 

Enter  ^milivs. 
Welcome,  ^milius  !  what 's  the  news  from  Rome  ^ 

JEmil.  Lord  Lucius,  and  you  princes  of  the  Goths, 
The  Roman  emperor  greets  you  all  by  me : 
And,  for  he  understands  you  are  in  arms, 
He  craves  a  parley  at  your  father's  house, 
Willing  you  to  demand  your  hostages, 
And  they  shall  be  immediately  delivered. 

1  Goth.  What  says  our  general  ? 

Luc.  .£miUus,  let  the  emperor  give  his  pledges 
Unto  my  father  and  my  uncle  Marcus, 
And  we  will  come. — March  !  away  !  [Eim 

SCENE  n. — ^Rome.    Before  Tmre's  House. 
Enter  Tamora,  Demetrius,  and  Chiron,  disguised*  < 
Revenge,  Rapine,  and  Murder. 

Tarn.  Thus,  in  this  strange  and  sad  habiliment, 
I  will  encounter  with  Andronicus, 
And  say,  I  am  Revenge,  sent  from  below, 
To  join  with  him,  and  right  his  heinous 
Knock  at  his  study,  where,  they  say,  he  keeps, 
To  ruminate  strange  plots  of  dire  revenge : 
Tell  him,  Revenge  is  come  to  join  with  him. 
And  work  confusion  on  his  enemies.  [They  hnac 

Titus  opens  his  study  door  aboii>e. 

Tit.  Who  doth  molest  my  contemplation  ? 
Is  it  your  trick  to  make  me  ope  the  door. 
That  so  my  sad  decrees  may  fly  away, 
And  all  my  study  be  to  no  eflfect  ? 
You  are  deceiv'd ;  for  what  I  mean  to  do, 
See  here,  in  bloody  lines  I  have  set  down, 

\Shctffing  a  Papa 
And  what  is  written  shall  be  executed. 

Tam.  Old*  Titus,  I  am  come  to  talk  with  thee. 

Tit.  No ;  not  a  word.    How  can  I  gxaoe  my  talk. 
Wanting  a  hand  to  give  it  action  ? 
Thou  hast  the  odds  of  me ;  therefore  do  more. 

Tarn,   If  thou  didst  know  me,  thou  wouldst  ti 
with  me. 
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Tif.  I  am  not  mad  ;  I  know  thee  well  enough : 
riioeis  this  wretched  stuinp,  witness  these  orimaon 

iines; 
ruuess  these  trenches  Riade  hy  grief  and  oare ; 
ri^oess  the  tiring  day,  and  heavy  night ; 
riioess  all  sorrow,  that  I  know  thee  well 
or  car  proud  empress,  mighty  Taroora. 
!  Qoi  thj  coming  for  my  other  hand  ? 

Tm.  Know,  thou  sad  man,  I  am  not  Tamora : 
be  U  thy  enemy,  and  I  thy  friend. 
am  R«venge ;  sent  from  th*  infernal  kingdom, 
0  ea>e  the  gnawing  vulture  of  thy  mind, 
ly  workingwreakful  vengeance  on  thy  foes. 
)Gm  down,  and  welcome  me  to  this  world's  light ; 
)omr  with  me  of  murder  and  of  death. 
"here's  not  a  hollow  cave,  or  lurking-place, 

10  Ya5t  obscurity,  or  misty  vale, 

Riere  bloody  murder,  or  detested  rape, 
!ui  ooach  for  fear,  hut  I  will  find  them  oat ; 
md  in  their  ears  tell  them  my  dreadful  name, 
lerenge,  which  makes  the  foul  offender  quake. 
Tit.  Art  thou  Revenge  ?  and  art  thou  sent  to  me, 
0  be  a  torment  to  mine  enemies  ? 
7am.  I  am ;  therefore  come  down,  and  welcome  me. 
Ttt.  Do  me  some  service,  ere  I  come  to  thee. 
0 !  by  thy  side  where  Rape,  and  Murder,  stand  ', 
ow,  give  some  'surance  that  thou  art  Revenge : 
tab  them,  or  tear  them  on  thy  chariot  wheels, 
j)d  then  I  MI  come,  and  be  thy  waggoner, 
jm!  whirl  along  with  thee  about  the  globes. 
rotide  two  proper  palfries.  black  as  jet, 
b  hale  thy  vengeful  waggon  swift  away, 
Ad  find  out  murderers^  in  their  guilty  caves : 
lid  when  thy  car  is  loaden  with  their  heads, 
will  di>mount,  and  by  the  waggon  wheel 
rot  like  a  servile  footman  all  day  long, 
Ten  from  Hyperion's  rising  in  the  east, 
ntil  his  very  downfall  in  the  sea : 
nd  day  by  day  I  '11  do  this  heavy  task, 
)  thoo  destroy  Rapine  and  Murder  there. 
Tarn.  These  are  my  ministers,  and  come  with  me. 
Tit.  Are  they  thy  ministers  ?  what  are  they  calPd  ? 
Tarn.  Kapine,  and  Murder ;  therefore  called  so, 
Iziee  they  take  vengeance  of  such  kind  of  men. 
Tit.  Good  lord !  how  like  the  empress'  sons  they  are ; 
ud  you.  the  empress  :  but  we  worldly  men 
ave  miserable,  mad,  mistaking  eyes. 
?weet  Revenge  !  now  do  I  come  to  thee ; 
od.  if  one  arm's  embracement  will  content  thee, 
will  embrace  thee  in  it  by  and  by.  [Exit  Trrus  above. 
Tarn.  This  closing  with  him  fits  his  lunacy. 
Iiate-er  I  forge,  to  feed  his  brain-sick  fits, 
0  you  aphold  and  maintain  in  your  speeches, 
jr  DOW  he  firmly  takes  me  for  Revenge ; 
nd  being  credulous  in  this  mad  thought, 

11  make  him  send  for  Lucms,  his  son, 
od,  whilst  I  at  a  banquet  hold  him  sure, 

II  find  some  cunning  practice  out  of  hand, 

0  Katter  and  disperse  the  giddy  Goths, 

r,  at  the  least,  make  them  his  enemies. 

)e!  here  he  eomes,  and  I  must  ply*  my  theme. 

Enter  Titus,  helow. 
Tit.  Long  have  I  been  forlorn,  and  all  for  thee. 
'elcome,  dread  fury,  to  my  woeful  housr. — 
apine,  and  Murder,  you  are  welcome  too  — 
ow  like  the  empress  and  her  sons  you  are  ! 
^ell  are  you  fitted,  had  you  but  a  Moor  : — 
onld  not  all  hell  afford  you  such  a  devil  ? 
V,  well  I  wot,  the  empress  never  wags, 


But  in  her  company  there  is  a  Moor; 
And  would  you  represent  our  queen  aright. 
It  were  convenient  you  had  such  a  devil. 
But  welcome  as  you  are.    What  shall  we  do? 

Tarn.  What  wouldst  thou  have  us  do,  Andronieus  ? 

Dem.  Show  me  a  murderer,  I  '11  deal  with  him. 

Chi.  Show  me  a  villain  that  hath  done  a  rape. 
And  I  am  sent  to  be  reveng'd  on  him. 

Tarn.  Show  me  a  thousand  that  hate  done  thee  wrong, 
And  I  will  be  revenge<f  on  them  all. 

Til.  Look  round  about  the  wicked  streets  of  Rome, 
And  when  thou  find'st  a  man  that 's  like  thyself, 
Good  Murder,  stab  him ;  he 's  a  murderer. — 
Go  thou  with  him ;  and  when  it  is  thy  hap 
To  find  another  that  is  like  to  thee, 
Crood  Rapine,  stab  him :  he  is  a  ravisher.— 
Gro  thou  with  them ;  and  in  the  emperor's  court 
There  is  a  queen,  attended  by  a  Moor : 
Well  may'st  thou  know  her  by  thine  own  proportion. 
For  up  and  down  she  doth  resemble  thee. 
I  pray  thee,  do  on  them  some  violent  death ; 
They  have  been  violent  to  me  and  mine. 

Tarn.  Well  hast  thou  lesson'd  us :  this  shall  we  do. 
But  would  it  please  thee,  good  Andronieus, 
To  send  for  Lucius,  thy  thrice  valiant  son. 
Who  leads  towards  Rome  a  band  of  warlike  Goths, 
And  bid  him  come  and  banquet  at  thy  house, 
When  he  is  here,  even  at  thy  solemn  feast, 
I  will  bring  in  the  empress  and  her  sons. 
The  emperor  himself,  and  all  thy  foes, 
And  at  thy  mercy  shall  they  stoop  and  kneel, 
And  on  them  shalt  thou  ease  thy  angry  heart. 
What  says  Andronieus  to  this  device? 

Tit.  Marcus,  my  brother ! — 't  is  sad  Titus  calls. 
Enter  Marcus. 
Go,  gentle  Marcus,  to  thy  nephew  Lucius ; 
Thou  shalt  inquire  him  out  among  the  Goths : 
Bid  him  repair  to  me,  and  bring  with  him 
Some  of  the  ehiefest  princes  of  the  Goths ; 
Bid  him  encamp  his  soldiers  where  they  are. 
Tell  him,  the  emperor,  and  the  empress  too, 
Feast  at  my  house,  and  he  llhall  feast  with  them. 
This  do  thou  for  my  love,  and  so  let  him. 
As  he  regards  his  aged  father's  life. 

Mar.  This  will  I  do,  and  soon  return  again.    [ExU» 

Tarn.  Now  will  I  hence  about  thy  busmess. 
And  take  my  ministers  along  with  me. 

Tit.  Nay,  nay,  let  Rape  and  Murder  stay  with  me. 
Or  else  I  '11  call  my  brother  back  again, 
And  cleave  to  no  revenge  but  Lucius. 

Tarn.  [Aside  to  them.]   What  say  you,  boys?  will 
you  abide  with  him, 
Whiles  I  go  tell  my  lord  the  emperor, 
How  I  have  govem'd  our  determin'd  jest? 
Yield  to  his  humour,  smooth  and  speak  him  fair. 
And  tarry  with  him,  till  I  turn  again. 

Tit.  [Aside.]  I  know  them  all,  though  they  sup- 
pose me  mad ; 
And  will  o'er-reach  them  in  their  own  devi(»s, 
A  pair  of  cursed  hell-hounds,  and  their  dam. 

Dem.  Madam,  depart  at  pleasure ;  leave  us  here. 

Tarn.  Farewell,  Andronieus  :  Revenge  now  goes 
To  lay  a  coniplot  to  betray  thy  foes.  [Exit. 

Tit.  I  know  thou  dost ;  and,  sweet  Revenge,  farewell 

Chi.  Tell  us,  old  man,  how  shall  we  be  employ'd  ? 

Tit.  Tut !  I  have  work  enough  for  you  to  do  — 
Publius,  come  hither,  Caius,  and  Valentine  ! 
Enter  Publius,  and  others. 

Pub,  What's  your  will? 
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Tit.  Know  you  these  two  ? 

Pub.  The  empress'  sons 
I  take  them ;  Chiron,  and  Demetrius. 

Tit.  Pie,  PubliuB,  fie  !  thou  art  too  much  deoeiv'd ; 
The  one  is  Murder,  Rape  is  the  other's  name: 
And  therefore  bind  them,  gentle  Publius; 
Caius,  and  Valentine,  lay  hands  on  them. 
Oft  have  you  heard  me  wish  for  such  an  hour. 
And  now  I  find  it :  therefore,  bind  them  sure, 
And  stop  their  mouths,  if  they^gin  to  cry.' 

[Exit  Titus. — ^Publius,   ^c.  seize  Chirox,  and 
Demetrius. 

Cht.  Villains,-  forbear  !  we  are  the  empress'  sons. 

Pub.  And  therefore  do  we  what  we  are  commanded. 

Caius.  Stop  close  their  mouths ;  let  them  not  speak 
a  word. 
Is  he  sure  bound  ?  look,  that  you  bind  them  fast. 

Re-enter  Titus  Amdronicus.  tpith  Latinia  ;  she 
bearing  a  Bason,  ana  he  a  Knife. 

Tit.  Come,  come,  Lavinia;  look,  thy  foes  are  bound. — 
Sirs,  stop  their  mouths ;  let  them  not  speak  to  me, 
But  let  them  hear  what  fearful  words  I  utter. — 

0  villains  !  Chiron  and  Demetrius, 

Here  stands  the  spring  whom  you  havestain'd  vrith  mud ; 

This  goodly  summer  with  your  winter  mix'd. 

You  kilPd  her  husband,  and  for  that  vile  fault 

Two  of  her  brothers  were  oondemn'd  to  death, 

My  hand  cut  off,  and  made  a  merry  jest : 

Both  her  sweet  hands,  her  tongue,  and  that  more  dear 

Than  hands  or  tongue,  her  spotless  chastity, 

Inhuman  traitors,  you  constrain'd  and  forc'd. 

What  would  you  say,  if  I  should  let  you  speak  ? 

Villains,  for  shame  you  could  not  beg  for  grace. 

Hark,  wretches,  how  I  mean  to  martyr  you. 

This  one  hand  yet  is  left  to  out  your  throats. 

Whilst  that  Lavinia  'tween  her  stumps  doth  hold 

The  bason,  that  receives  your  guilty  blood. 

You  know,  your  mother  means  to  feast  with  me, 

And  calls  herself  Revenge,  and  thinks  me  mad. 

Hark,  villains !  I  will  grind  your  bones  to  dust, 

And  with  your  blood  and  it,  I  '11  make  a  paste; 

And  of  the  paste  a  coffin'  I  will  rear. 

And  make  two  pasties  of  your  shameful  heads ; 

And  bid  that  strumpet,  your  unhallow'd  dam, 

Like  to  the  earth,  swallow  her  own'  increase. 

This  is  the  feast  that  I  have  bid  her  to. 

And  this  the  banquet  she  shall  surfeit  on ; 

For  worse  than  Philomel  you  us'd  my  daughter, 

And  worse  than  Progne  I  will  be  reveng'd. 

And  now  prepare  your  throats. — Lavinia  come, 

[He  cuts  their  Throats^*  and  she  catches  the  Blood. 
Receive  the  blood :  and  when  that  they  are  dead, 
Let  me  go  grind  their  bones  to  powder  small. 
And  with  this  hateful  liquor  temper  it : 
And  in  that  paste  let  their  vile  heads  be  bak'd.-* 
Come,  come,  be  every  one  officious 
To  make  this  banquet ;  which  I  niish  may  prove 
More  stem  and  bloody  than  the  Centaurs'  feast. 
So,  now  bring  them  in,  for  I  will  play  the  cook. 
And  sec  them  ready  'gainst  their  mother  comes. 

[Exeunt,  bearing  the  d«id  Bodies. 

SCENE  in.— The  Same.   A  Pavilion,  with  Tables,  &c. 
Entef  Lucius,  Marcus,  and  Goths;  with  Ajiron, 

Prisoner. 
Imc.  Uncle  Marcus,  since  'tis  my  father's  mind, 

1  hat  I  repair  to  Rome,  I  am  content. 

1  Goth.  And  ours,  with  thine,  befal  1  what  fortune  will. 


>  Thii  lin«i  i«  not  in  tha  folio. 
I  This  I'na  u  oot  in  the  folio. 


*  The  erutt  of  a  pi«,  irmi  olUn  called  a  oo&n.     *  Not  in  folio. 


Luc.  Good  uncle,  take  you  in  this  barbaroos  Moor, 
This  ravenous  tiger,  this  accursed  devil.  { 

Let  him  receive  no  sustenance ;  fetter  him, 
Till  he  be  brought  unto  the  empress'  face, 
For  testimony  of  her  foul  proceedings. 
And  see  the  ambush  of  our  friends  be  strong : 
I  fear  the  emperor  means  no  good  to  us. 

Aar.  Some  devil  whisper  curses  in  mine  ear, 
And  prompt  me,  that  my  tongue  may  utter  forth 
The  venomous  malice  of  my  swelling  heart !  | 

Luc.  Away,  inhuman  dog !  unhallow'd  slave  !— 
Sirs,  help  our  uncle  to  convey  him  in. — 

[Exeunt  Goths  with  Aaron.     Trumpets  souni 
The  trumpets  show  the  emperor  is  at  hand. 

Enter  Saturninus  and  Tamora,  with  TribuneSj 
SenatorSj  and  others. 

Sat.  What !  hath  the  firmament  more  suns  than  one! 

Luc.  What  boots  it  thee  to  call  thyself  a  sun  ? 

Mar.  Rome's  emperor,  and  nephew,  break  the  ptrie; 
These  quarrels  must  be  quietly  debated. 
The  feast  is  ready,  which  the  carefid  Titus 
Hath  ordain'd  to  an  honourable  end. 
For  peace,  for  love,  for  league,  and  good  to  Rome 
Please  you,  therefore,  draw  nigh,  Sipd  take  your  places. 

Sat.  Marcus,  we  will. 
[Hautboys  sound.     The  Conmany  sit  down  at  toii. 
Enter  Titus,  dressed   like  a   Cook^   Lavikia,  t«'^ 

young  Lucius,  and  others.    Titus  places  the  ditkai^ 

on  the  table. 

Tit.  Welcome,  my  gracious  lord ;   welcome,  drd 
queen : 
Welcome,  ye  warlike  Goths;  and  welcome,  Lucius; 
And  welcome,  all.    Although  the  cheer  be  poor, 
'T  will  fill  your  stomachs  :  please  you  eat  of  it. 

Sat.  Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd,  Andronicus? 

Tit.  Because  I  would  be  sure  to  have  all  well, 
To  entertain  your  hi^hne^s,  and  your  empress. 

Tarn.  We  are  beholding  to  you,  good  Andronicus, 

Tit.  An  if  your  highness  knew  my  heart,  you  irat 
My  lord  the  emperor,  resolve  me  thia : 
Was  it  well  done  of  rash  Virginius, 
To  slay  his  daughter  with  his  own  right  hand. 
Because  she  was  enforc'd,  stain'd,  and  deflour d  ? 

Sat.  It  was,  Andronicus. 

Tit.  Your  reason,  mighty  lord ! 

Sat.  Because  the  girl  should  not  survive  her  sbaini, 
And  by  her  presence  still  renew  his  sorrows. 

Tit.  A  reason  mighty,  strong,  and  effectual; 
A  pattern,  precedent,  and  lively  warrant, 
For  me,  most  wretched,  to  perform  the  like. — 
Die,  die,  Lavinia,  and  thy  shame  with  thee ; 

[He  kills  Lavdoa 
And  with  thy  shame  thy  father's  sorrow  flee. 

Sat.  W^hat  hast  thou  done?  unnatural  and  unkind 

Tit.  Kill'd  her,  for  whom  my  tears  have  made  me  Uud 
I  am  as  woful  as  Virginius  was, 
And  have  a  thousand  times  more  cause  than  he 
To  do  this  outrage  : — and  it  is  now  done.* 

Sat.  What !  was  she  ravish'd?  tell  who  did  the  M 

Tit.  Will 't  please  you  eat  ?  wUl  't  please  your  hi^l 
ness  feed  ? 

Tarn.  Why  hast  thou  slain  thine  only  daughter  thui 

Tit.  Not  I ;  'twas  Chiron,  and  Demetrius : 
They  ravish'd  her,  and  cut  away  her  tongue, 
And  they,  't  waa  they,  that  did  her  all  this  wrong. 

Sat.  Go,  fetch  them  hithei  u>  us  presently. 

Tit.  Why,  there  they  are  both,  baked  in  that  pic 
Whereof  their  mother  daintily  hath  fed, 

«  The  rwt  of  tUa  dinotMB  la  Mt  ii  f' 
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Eituij  tke  flflsb  thmt  she  herself  hath  bred. 
Tis  trae,  Hib  true ;  witnees  my  knife's  sharp  point. 

[Killing  Tamora. 

Sat.  Die,  firantio  wreioh,  for  this  accursed  deed. 

[Killing  Titus. 

Im.  Can  the  son's  eye  behold  his  father  bleed  ? 
There's  meed  for  meed,  death  for  a  deadly  deed. 

[Killing  Saturninvs.  A  great  Tumult.  The  People 
in  confusion  disperse,  Marcus,  Lucius,  and  their 
Pariisansj  ascend  the  Steps  before  Titus's  House, 

Mar.  Yoo  ud-fac'd  men,  people  and  sons  of  Rome, 
Bt  uproar  sever'd,  like  a  flight  of  fowl 
S^tter'd  by  winds  and  high  tempestuous  gusts, 
0!  let  me  teaeh  you  how  to  knit  again 
This  Mattered  com  into  one  mutual  sheaf, 
These  bn^en  limbs  again  into  one  body.^ 
Lest  Rome  herself  be  bane  unto  herself, 
And  che,  who  mighty  kingdoms  oourt'sy  to, 
Like  a  forlorn  and  desperate  cast-away, 
Do  shameful  exeoution  on  herself. 
But  if  my  frosty  signs  and  chaps  of  age, 
Grave  iritnesaes  of  true  experience, 
Cumot  iiidaoe  you  to  attend  my  words, 
Spea^  Rome's  dear  friend  ;  as  erst  our  ancestor, 
When  with  his  solemn  tongue  he  did  discourse, 
To  love-iick  Dido's  sad  attending  ear, 
fbe  story  of  that  baleful  burning  night, 
When  subtle  Greeks  surpris'd  king  Priam's  Trey. 
Tell  Of,  what  Sinon  hath  bewitch'd  our  ears, 
>  who  hath  brought  the  fatal  engine  in, 
That  gives  our  Troy,  our  Rome,  the  civil  wound. 
Ur  heart  is  not  compact  of  flint,  nor  steel, 
S'or  can  I  utter  all  our  bitter  grief; 
Jut  floods  of  tears  'Vk-ill  drown  my  oratory, 
bd  break  my  very  utterance,  even  i'  \he  time 
tTiien  it  should  move  you  to  attend  ma  most, 
liending  your  kind  commiseration. 
lere  is  a  captain,  let  him  tell  the  tale ; 
fonr  hearts  will  throb  and  weep  to  hear  him  speak. 
Luc.  Then,  noble  auditory,  be  it  known  to  you. 
That  cursed  Chiron  and  Demetrius 
Vere  they  that  murdered  our  emperor's  brother; 
Ind  they  it  was  that  ravished  our  sister. 
•«  r  their  fell  faults  our  brothers  were  beheaded, 
hir  father's  tears  despis'd,  and  basely  cozen'd 
H  that  true  hand,  that  fought  Rome's  quarrel  out, 
ind  sent  her  enemies  unto  the  grave. 
Asuy,  myself  unkindly  banished, 
V  gates  shut  on  me,  and  tum'd  weeping  out, 
0  beg  relief  among  Rome's  enemies ; 
Tho  drown 'd  their  enmity  in  my  true  tears, 
fid  op'd  their  arms  to  embrace  me  as  a  friend : 
nd  1  am  the*  tum'd-forth,  be  it  known  to  you, 
hat  have  preserved  her  welfare  in  my  blood ; 
nd  from  her  boeom  took  the  enemy's  point, 
hearhing  the  steel  in  my  adventurous  body. 
ias !  you  know,  I  am  no  vaunter,  1 ; 
[v  scars  can  witness,  dumb  although  they  are, 
hat  my  report  is  just,  and  full  of  truth, 
iit,  so  A !  methinks,  I  do  digress  too  much, 
iting  my  worthless  praise.    0 !  pardon  me : 
v  when  no  friends  are  by  men  praise  themselves. 
Mar.  Now  is  my  turn  to  speak.     Behold  this  child ; 
'  this  was  Tamora  delivered ; 
tie  issue  of  an  irreligious  Moor, 
itef  architect  and  plotter  of  these  woes. 
Je  villain  is  alive  in  Titus'  house, 
^  as  he  is,  to  witness  this  is  true. 


Now  judge  what  cause  had  Titos  to  revenge  , 

These  wrongs,  unspeakable,  past  patience, 

Or  more  than  any  living  man  could  bear. 

Now  you  have  heard  the  truth,  what  fuiy  you,  Romans  ^ 

Have  we  done  aught  amiss  f    Show  us  wherein, 

And  from  the  place  where  you  behold  us  now. 

The  poor  remainder  of  Andronici 

Will,  hand  in  hand,  all  headlong  cast  us  down, 

And  on  the  ragged  stones  beat  forth  our  brains, 

And  make  a  mutual  closure  of  our  house. 

Speak,  Romans,  speak !  and,  if  you  say,  we  shall, 

Lo !  hand  in  hand,  Lucius  and  I  will  fall. 

JSmil,  Come,  come,  thou  reverend  man  of  Rome, 
And  bring  our  emperor  gently  in  thy  hand, 
Lucius  our  emperor ;  for,  well  I  know, 
The  common  voice  doth  cry,  it  shall  be  so. 

Mar.  Lucius,  all  hail !  Rome's  royal  emperor .-« 
Lucius,  ifc.  descend. 
Go,  go  into  old  Titus'  sorrowful  house,  [ToanAttendani, 
And  hither  hale  that  misbelieving  Moor, 
To  be  adjudg'd  some  direful  lingering  death, 
As  punishment  for  his  most  wicked  life. — 
Lucius,  all  hail !     Rome's  gracious  governor. 

Luc.  Thanks,  gentle  Romans :  may  I  govern  so, 
To  heal  Rome's  harms,  and  wipe  away  her  woe ! 
But,  gentle  people,  give  me  aim  awhile, 
For  nature  puts  me  to  a  heavy  style,«- 
Stand  all  aloof; — ^but,  uncle,  draw  you  near, 
To  shed  obsequious  tears  upon  this  bier. — 
0 !  take  this  warm  kiss  on  thy  pale  cold  lips, 

[Kisses  Trrut 
These  sorrowful  drops  upon  thy  blood-stain'd  face. 
The  last  true  duties  of  thy  noble  sou ! 

Mar.  Tear  for  tear,  and  loving  kiss  for  kias, 
Thy  brother  Marcus  tenders  on  thy  lips : 
0 !  were  the  sum  of  these  that  I  should  pay 
Countless  and  infinite,  yet  would  I  pay  them. 

Luc.  Come  hither,  boy :  come,  come,  and  learn  of  ui 
To  melt  in  showers.     Thy  grandsire  lov'd  thee  well ; 
Many  a  time  he  danc'd  thee  on  his  knee. 
Sung  thee  asleep,  his  loving  breast  thy  pillow  i 
Many  a  matter  hath  he  told  to  thee. 
Meet  and  agreeing  with  thine  infancy : 
In  that  respect,  then,  like  a  loving  child, 
Shed  yet  some  small  drops  from  thy  tender  sprmg. 
Because  kind  nature  doth  require  it  so : 
Friends  should  associate  friends  in  grief  and  woe. 
Bid  hiiA  farewell ;  commit  him  to  the  grave ; 
Do  him  that  kindness,  all  that  he  can  have.' 

Boy.  0  grandsire.  grandsire !  even  with  all  my  heart 
Would  I  were  dead,  so  you  did  live  again. — 

0  lord  !  I  cannot  speak  to  him  for  weeping ; 
My  tears  will  choke  me,  if  I  ope  my  mouth. 

Enter  Attendants.,  with  Aaron. 

1  Rom.  You  sad  Andronici,  have  done  with  woes : 
Give  sentence  on  this  execrable  wretch. 
That  hath  been  breeder  of  these  dire  events. 

Luc.  Set  him  breast-deep  in  earth,  and  famish  him . 
There  let  him  stand,  and  rave  and  cry  for  food: 
If  any  one  relieves,  or  pities  him. 
For  the  offence  he  dies.     This  is  our  doom : 
Soma  stay  to  see  him  fasten'd  in  the  earth. 

Aar.  O !  why  should  wrath  be  mute,  and  fury  dumbT 

1  am  no  baby,  I,  that  with  base  prayers 
I  should  repent  the  evils  I  have  done. 
Ten  thousand  worse  than  ever  yet  I  did 
Would  I  perform,  if  I  might  have  my  will : 
If  one  good  deed  in  all  my  life  I  did, 


'Tb«  icft  ef  this  mp—oh  U  tiraally  fives  to  a  JZohuhi  lard,    •  N«t  i«  the  folio.    •  and  tako  lea.T«  of  him  :  i«  t «. 
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I  do  repent  it  from  my  veif  fsoul. 

Iau,  Some  loving  friends  convey  the  emneror  henoe, 
And  give  him  burial  in  his  father's  grave. 
My  father,  and  Lavinia,  shall  forthwith 
Be  closed  in  our  household's  monument. 
As  for  that  ravenous  tiger,  Tamora, 
No  funeral  rite,  nor  man  in  mournful  weeds, 
No  iBoafiifal  bell  shall  wring  her  burial; 


But  throw  her  forth  to  beasta,  and  birds  oi  prey . 

Her  life  was  beast-like,  and  devoid  of  pity; 

And,  being  so,  shall  have  like  want  of  pity. 

See  justice  done  on  Aaron,  that  damn'd  Moor, 

By  whom  our  heavy  haps  bad  their  beginning: 

Then,  afterwards,  to  order  well  the  state^ 

That  like  events  may  ne'er  it  roinato,  [Eum 
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PROLOGUE. 


Cborus. 
[Svo  householda,  both  alike  in  dignity. 

In  fair  Verona,  where  we  lay  our  scene, 
^nm  ancient  grudge  break  to  new  mutiny. 

Where  civil  blood  makes  civil  hands  unclean, 
^m  forth  the  fatal  loins  of  these  two  foes 

A  pair  of  star-croae'd  lovers  take  their  life ; 


Whose  misadventnr'd  piteous  overthrows 

Do,  with  their  death,  bury  their  parents'  strife. 

The  fearful  passage  of  their  death-mark'd  love, 
And  the  continuance  of  their  parents'  rage, 

Which,  but  their  children's  end,  nought  could  remova 
Is  now  the  two  hours'  traffic  of  our  stage ; 

The  which  if  you  with  patient  ears  attend, 

What  here  shall  miss,  our  toil  shall  strive  to  mend. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— A  public  Place, 
filter  Sampson  and  Gregory,  armed  with  Swords  and 
Bucklers, 

Sam.  Gregory,  on  my  word,  we  '11  not  carry  coahi.^ 

Gre.  No,  for  Uien  we  should  be  colliers. 

Sam.  I  mean,  an  we  be  in  choler,  we  '11  draw, 

Gre,  Ay,  while  you  live,  draw  your  neck  out  of  the 
illar. 

Sam.  I  strike  quickly,  being  moved. 

Gre.  But  thou  art  not  quickly  moved  to  strike. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  the  house  of  Montague  moves  me. 

Gre.   To  move  is  to  stir,  and  to  be  valiant  is  to 
and  ;*  therefore,  if  thou  art  moved,  thou  run'st  away. 

Sam.  A  dog  of  that  house  shall  move  me  to  stand, 
will  take  the  wall  of  any  man  or  maid  of  Montaeue's. 

Gre.  That  shows  thee  a  weak  slave ;  for  the  weakest 
)e8  to  the  waK. 

Sam,  'T  is  true ;  and  therefore  women,  being  the 
taker  vessels,  are  ever  thrust  to  the  wall  :•— therefore, 

>  Tkk  wm  mfmrd9d  ai  a  low,  degradiiic  ofSoe.     *  itand  to  it :  therafort  (of  my  word)  if  thoa  b«  iiiotM,  tkoa  'It  run  away  :  in  qnano 
17    *  eirU  ;  in  f.  a.     «  Only  in  qaarto,  1507.     »  Salted  and  dried  Ji$h,     •  Only  in  the  quarto,  1507. 

o4y 


I  will  push  Montague^s  men  from  the  wall,  and  thrust 
his  maids  to  the  wall. 

Gre,  The  quarrel  is  between  our  mssters,  and  us 
their  men. 

Smm.  'T  is  all  one,  I  will  show  myself  a  tyrant: 
when  I  have  fought  with  the  men.  I  will  be  cruel'  vrith 
the  maids ;  I  will  cut  off  their  heads. 

Gre,  The  heads  of  the  maids  ? 

Sam.  Ay,  the  heads  of  the  maids,  or  their  maiden- 
heads ;  take  it  in  what  sense  thou  wilt. 

Gre.  They  must  take  it  in*  sense,  that  feel  it. 

Sam,  Me  they  shall  feel,  while  I  am  able  to  stand ; 
and,  't  is  known,  1  am  a  pretty  piece  of  flesh. 

Gre.  'T  is  well,  thou  art  not  fish  ;  if  thou  hadst,  thou 
hadst  been  poor  John.*  Draw  thy  tool;  here  come 
two*  of  the  house  of  the  Montagues. 

Enter  Abram  and  Balthasar. 

Sam,  My  naked  weapon  is  out :  quarrel,  I  will  back 
thee. 

Gre.  How !  turn  thy  back,  and  run  ? 
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Sam.  Fear  me  not. 

Ore.  No  marry:  I  fear  thee ! 

Sam.  Let  us  take  the  law  of  oar  sides ;  let  them  begin. 

Gm.  I  will  frown  as  I  pass  by,  and  let  them  take  it 
as  they  list. 

iSam.  Nay,  as  they  dare.    I  will  bite  my  thumb  at 
them ;  which  is  a  disgrace  to  them,  if  they  bear  it.' 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir  ? 

Sam.  I  do  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Abr.  Do  you  bite  your  thumb  at  us,  sir? 

Sum.  Is  the  law  of  our  side,  if  I  say — ay? 

Gre.  No. 

Sam.  Noj  sir,  I  do  not  bite  my  thumb  at  you,  sir ; 
but  [  bite  my  thumb,  sir. 

Gre.  Do  you  quarrel,  sir? 

Abr.  Quarrel,  sir?  ro,  sir. 

Sam.  If  you  do,  sir,  I  am  for  you :  I  serve  as  good 
a  man  as  you. 

Abr.  No  better. 

Sam.  Well,  sir. 

Enter  Bekyolio,  at  a  Distance. 

Gre.  Say — ^better :  here  comes  one  of  my  master's 
kinsmen. 

Sam.  Yes,  better,  nr. 

Abr,  You  lie. 

Sam.  Draw,  if  you  be  men. — Gregory,  remember  thy 
swashing*  blow.  [They  fight. 

Ben.  Part,  fools!  put  up  your  swords;  you  know 
not  what  you  do.       [Beats  down  their  swords  with  his. 
Enter  Tybalt. 

Tyb.  What !  art  thou  drawn  among  these  heartless 
hinds?  [Draws.* 

Turn  thee,  Benvolio ;  look  upon  thy  death. 

Ben.  I  do  but  keep  the  peace :  put  up  thy  sword, 
Or  manage  it  to  part  these  men  with  me. 

Tyb.  What !  drawn,*  and  talk  of  peace  ?  I  hate  the 
word, 
As  I  hate  hell,  all  Montagues,  and  thee. 
Have  at  thee,  coward.  [They  fight. 

Enter  several  persons  of  both  Houses^  who  Join  the  Fray; 
then  enter  Citizens,  vfith  Clubs  or  Partisans. 

1  Cit.  Clubs,  bills*,  and  partisans !  strike  !  beat  them 
down! 
Down  with  the  Capulets !  down  with  the  Montagues ! 

Enter  Capulet,  in  his  Gown  ;  and  Lady  Capulet. 

Cap.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Give  me  my  long  sword,  ho ! 

La.  Cap.  A  crutch,  a  crutch ! — ^Why  call  you  for  a 
sword  ? 

Cap.  My  sword.  I  say  ! — Old  Montague  is  come, 
And  flourishes  his  blade  in  spite  of  me. 

Enter  Montague  and  Lady  Montaoue. 

Mon.  Thou  villain  Capulet ! — llold  me  not ;  let  me  go. 

La.  Mon.  Thou  shalt  not  stir  one'  foot  to  seek  a  foe. 
Enter  the  Prince,  with  his  Train. 

Prin.  Rebellious  subjects,  enemies  to  peace, 
Profaners  of  this  neighbour-stained  steel  f — 
Will  they  not  hear  ? — ^what  ho !  you  men,  you  beasts, 
That  quench  the  fire  of  your  pernicious  rage 
With  purple  fountains  issuing  from  your  veins,* 
On  pain  of  torture,  from  those  bloody  hands 
Throw  your  mis-temper'd  weapons  to  the  ground. 
And  hear  the  sentence  of  your  moved  prince. — 
Three  civil  brawls,*  bred  of  an  angry*  word, 
By  thee,  old  Capulet,  and  Montague, 
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Have  thrice  disturb'd  the  quiet  of  our  streets; 

And  made  Verona's  ancient  citizens 

Cast  by  their  grave  beseeming  ornaments, 

To  wield  old  partisans,  in  hands  as  old, 

Ganker'd  with  peace,  to  part  your  eanker'd  hate.'* 

If  ever  you  disturb  our  streets  again, 

Your  lives  shall  pay  the  forfeit  of  the  peace :" 

For  this  time  all  the  rest  depart  away." 

You,  Capulet,  shall  go  along  with  me  ; 

And  Montague,  come  you  this  afternoon. 

To  know  our  farther"  pleasure  in  this  case, 

To  old  Free-town,  our  common  judgment-place. 

Once  more,  on  pain  of  death,  all  men"  depart. 

[Exeunt  the  Prince,  and  Attendants;    C/ptlct 
Lady  Capulet,  Tybalt,  Citizens,  and  Sertantt 

Mon.  Who  set  this  ancient  quarrel  new  abroach  ?^ 
Speak,  nephew,  were  you  by  when  it  began  ? 

Ben.  Here  were  the  servants  of  your  adversary, 
And  yours,  close  fighting  ere  I  did  approach.'* 
I  drew  to  part  them :  in  the  instant  came 
The  fiery  Tybalt,  wilh  his  sword  prepard; 
Which,  as  he  breath'd  defiance  to  my  ears, 
He  swung  about  his  head,  and  cut  the  winds, 
Who,  nothing  hurt  Mnthal,  hiss'd  hira  in  scorn. 
While  we  were  interchanging  thrufits  and  blovi, 
Came  more  and  more,  and  fought  <>n  part  and  part, 
Till  the  prince  came,  who  parted  either  part. 

La.  Mon.  0  !  where  is  Romeo  ?  saw  you  him  to-dar? 
Right  glad  I  am  he  was  not  at  this  fray. 

Ben.  Madam,  an  hour  before  the  worshipped  sun 
Peer'd  forth"  the  golden  windows  of  the  east, 
A  troubled'^  mind  drave  me  to  walk  abroad; 
Where,  underneath  the  grove  of  sycamore 
That  westward  rooteth  from  the  city's  side. 
So  early  walking  did  1  see  your  son. 
Towards  him  I  made ;  but  he  was  'ware  of  me. 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood  : 
1,  measuring"  his  afifections  by  my  own. 
Which  then  most  sought  where  most  might  not  be 

found," 
Being  one  too  many  by  my  weary  self,** 
Pursued  my  humour,  not  purpuing  his. 
And  gladly  shunn'd  who  gladly  fled  from  me. 

Mon.  Many  a  morning  hath  he  there  been  seeo, 
With  tears  augmenting  the  fresh  morning's  dew, 
Adding  to  clouds  more  clouds  with  his  deep  sighs: 
But  all  so  soon  as  the  all-cheering  sun 
Should  in  the  farthe«it  east  begin  to  draw 
The  shady  curtains  from  Aurora's  bed, 
Away  from  light  steals  home  my  heavy  son, 
And  private  in  his  chamber  pens  himself; 
Shuts  up  his  windows,  locks  fair  daylight  ont. 
And  ma!kes  himself  an  artificial  night. 
Black  and  portentous  must  this  humour  prove, 
Unless  good  counsel  may  the  cause  remove. 

Ben.  My  noble  uncle,  do  you  know  the  cause? 

Mon.  I  neither  know  it,  nor  can  learn  of  him. 

Ben.  Have  you  importun'd  him  by  any  mcans'r'* 

Mon.  Both  by  myself,  and  many  other  friends 
But  he,  his  own  affections'  counsellor, 
Is  to  himself — I  will  not  say,  how  true- 
But  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  close, 
So  far  from  sounding  and  discovery. 
As  is  the  bud  bit  with  the  envious  worm, 
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Cre  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  to  the  air, 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun.' 
Could  we  but  learn  from  whence  his  sorrows  grow, 
We  would  as  w.'llingly  give  cure,  as  know. 
Enter  Homeo,  at  a  distance. 

Ben.  See,  where  he  comes  :  so  please  you,  step  aside; 
I  'II  know  his  grievance,  or  be  much  denied. 

Mon.  I  wouldj  thou  wert  so  happy  by  thy  stay, 
To  hear  true  shrift. — Come,  madam,  let  ^s  away. 

[Exeunt  Montague  and  Lady, 

Ben.  Good  morrow,  cousin. 

Rom.  Is  the  day  so  young  ? 

lien.  But  new  struck  nine. 

Rom.  Ah  me !  sad  hours'  seem 

Was  thai  my  father  that  went  hence  so  fast  ? 

Ben.  It  was.  What  sadness  lengthens  Romeo's  hours? 
.    Rom.  Not  having  that,  which,  having,  makes  them 
short. 

Ben.  In  love  ? 

Rom.  Out. 

Ben.  Of  love? 

Rom.  Out  of  her  favour  where  I  am  in  love. 

Ben.  Alas,  that  love,  so  gentle  in  his  view, 
Should  be  so  tyrannous  and  rough  in  proof ! 

Rom.  Alas,  that  love,  whoge  view  is  muffled  still, 
Should  without  eyes  see  pathways  to  his'  will ! 
Where  sliall  we  dine  ?— O  me ! — What  fray  was  here  ? 
Vet  tell  me  not,  for  I  have  heard  it  all. 
Here  'c  much  to  do  with  hate,  but  more  with  love : — 
Why  then,  0  brawling  love  !     0  loving  hate  ! 
0  any  thing,  of  nothing  first  created*  ! 
0  heavy  liglitnefs !  serious  vanity ! 
Mis-shapen  chaos  of  well-seeming  forms  !* 
Feather  of  lead,  bright  smoke,  cold  lire,  sick  health ! 
Still-waking  sleep,  that  is  not  what  it  is  !— 
This  love  feel  I.  that  feel  no  love  in  this. 
Do^'t  thou  not  laugh  ? 

Ben.  No,  coz  i  I  rather  weep. 

Rom.  Good  heart,  at  what  ? 

Ben.  At  thy  good  heart's  oppression. 

Rom.  Why,  such.  Benvolio,  is  love's  transgression. — 
Griefs  of  mine  own  lie  heavy  in  my  breast ; 
Which  thou  wilt  propagate,  to  have  it  press'd 
With  more  of  ihine:  this  love,  that  thou  hast  shown, 
rXith  add  more  grief  to  too  much  of  mine  ovra. 
Love  is  a  Fmoke,  made*  with  the  fume  of  sighs ; 
Being  pulTd',  a  fire  sparkling  in  lovers'  eyes: 
Being  vex'd.  a  sea  nourish'd  with  lovers'  tears : 
What  is  it  else?  a  madness  most  discreet, 
A  choking  gall,  and  a  preserving  sweet. 
Farewell,  my  coz.  [Going. 

Ben.  Soft,  I  will  go  along : 

An  if  you  leave  me  so,*  you  do  me  wrong. 

Rom.  Tut !  I  have  lost  myself;  I  am  not  here : 
This  ia  not  Romeo ;  he  's  some  other  where. 

Ben.  Tell  me  in  sadness,  who  is  't  that*  you  love. 

Rom.  What !  shall  I  groan,  and  tell  thee? 

Rett.  Groan !  why,  no ; 

But  sadly  tell  me,  who. 

Rom.  Bid  a  sick  man  in  sadness  make  his  will  !^* 
A  word  ill  urg'd  to  one  that  is  so  ill. — 
fn  sadness,  cousin,  I  do  love  a  woman. 

Ben.  I  aim'd  so  near,"  when  I  snppos'd  you  loVd. 

Rom.  A  right  good  mark-man  ! — and  she  'sfair  I  love. 

Ben.  A  right  fair  mark,  fair  coz,  is  soonest  hit. 


Rom.  Well,  in  that  hit  you  miss :  she  '11  not  be  hit 
With  Cupid's  arrow.     She  hath  Dian's  wit ; 
And  in  strong  proof  of  chastity  well  arm'd, 
From  love's  weak  childish  bow  she  lives  encharra'd." 
She  will  not  stay  the  siege  of  loving  terms, 
Nor  bide  th'  encounter  of  assailing  eyes,^* 
Nor  ope  her  lap  to  saint-seducing  gold : 
O  !  she  is  rich  in  beauty ;  only  poor. 
That  when  she  dies  with  beauty  dies  her  store. •• 

Ben.  Then  she  hath  sworn,  that  she  will  still  live 
chaste  ? 

Rom.  She  hath,  and  in  that  sparing  makes  huge  waste; 
For  beauty,  starv'd  with  her  severity. 
Cuts  beauty  off  from  all  posterity. 
She  is  too  fair,  too  wise  j  too  wisely  fair, 
To  merit  bliss  by  making  me  despair: 
She  hath  for.*»worn  to  love,  and  in  that  vow 
Do  I  live  dead,  that  live  to  tell  it  now. 

Ben.  Bs  rul'd  by  me;  forget  to  think  of  her. 

Rom.  O !  teach  me  how  I  should  forget  to  think. 

Ben.  By  giving  liberty  unto  thine  eyes : 
Examine  other  beauties. 

Rom.  'T  is  the  way 

To  call  hers,  exquisite,  in  question  more. 
These  happy  masks,  that  kiss  fair  ladies'  brows. 
Being  black,  put  us  in  mind  they  hide  the  fair : 
He,  that  is  stricken  blind,  cannot  forget 
The  precious  treasure  of  his  eyesight  lost. 
Show  me  a  mistress  that  is  passing  fair; 
What  doth  her  beauty  serve,  but  as  a  note 
Where  1  may  read  who  pass'd  that  passing  fair  ? 
Farewell :  thou  canst  not  teach  me  to  forget. 

Ben.  I  -11  pay  that  doctrine,  or  else  die  in  debt. 

[Exeunt 

SCENE  II.— A  Street. 

Enter  Capulet,  Paris,  and  Servant. 

Cap.  But"  Montague  is  bound  as  well  as  I, 
In  penalty  alike ;  and  't  is  not  hard,  I  think, 
For  men  so  old  as  we  to  keep  the  peace. 

Par.  Of  honourable  reckoning  are  you  both ; 
And  pity  't  is,  you  liv'd  at  odds  so  long. 
But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit  ? 

Cap.  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before. 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  in  the  world, 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years : 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride. 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Par.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made 

Cap.  And  too  soon  marr'd  are  those  so  early  marrie<l  * 
Earth  up*'  hath  swallowed  all  my  hopes  but  she. 
She  is  the  hopeful  lady  of  my  earth  :*• 
But  woo  her,  gentle  Paris,  get  her  heart. 
My  will  to  her  consent  is  but  a  part ; 
An  she  ai;ree,  within  her  scope  of  choice 
Lies  my  eonsent  and  fair  according  voice.** 
This  night  I  hold  an  old  accustom'd  feast, 
Whereto  I  have  invited  many  a  guest. 
Such  as  1  love ;  and  you,  among  the  store, 
One  more  most  welcome  makes  my  number  more. 
At  my  poor  house  look  to  behold  this  night 
Earth-treading  stars,  that  make  dark  heaven  light : 
Such  comfort,  as  do  lusty  young  men  feel. 
When  well-apparel'd  April  on  the  heel 
Of  limping  winter  treads,  even  such  delight 
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Vmong  fresh  female  buds  shall  you  this  night 
inherit  at  my  house :  hear  all,  all  see, 
And  like  her  most,  whose  me^it  moBt  shall  be : 
Which,  on  more  \-iew*  of  many,  mine  being  one, 
May  stand  in  number,  though  in  reckoning  none. 
Come,  go  with  me. — Go,  sirrah,  trudge  about 
Through  fair  Verona ;  find  those  persons  out. 
Whose  names  are  written  there,  and  to  them  say, 

[Giving  a  Paper. 
My  house  and  welcome  on  their  pleasure  stay. 

[Exeunt  Capulet  and  Pakis. 
Serv.  Find  them  out,  whoee  names  are  written  here? 
It  is  written,  that  the  shoemaker  should  meddle  with 
his  yard,  and  the  tailor  with  his  last,  the  fipher  with 
his  pencil,  and  the  painter  with  his  nets  :  but  I  am  sent 
to  find  those  persons,  whose  names  are  here  writ,  and 
can  never  find  what  names  the  writing  person  hath 
here  writ.     I  must  to  the  learned  : — ^in  good  time. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Romeo. 
Ben.  Tut,  man !  one  fire  bums  out  another's  burning. 
One  pain  is  lefsen'd  by  another's  anguish  j 
Turn  giddy,  and  be  holp  by  backward  turning ; 

One  desperate  grief  cures  with  another's  languish : 
Take  thou  some  new  infection  to  thy  eye, 
A.nd  the  rank  poison  of  the  old  will  die. 

Rom.  Your  plantain  leaf  is  excellent  for  that. 
Ben.  For  what,  I  pray  thee  ? 
Rom.  For  your  broken  shin. 

Ben.  Why,  Romeo,  art  thou  mad  ? 
Rom.  Not  mad,  but  bound  more  than  a  madman  is : 
Shut  up  in  prison,  kept  without  ray  food, 
Whipp'd,  and  tormented,  and — Good-dcn,  good  fellow. 
Serv.  God  gi'  good  den. — I  pray,  sir,  can  you  read  ? 
Rom,  Ay,  mine  own  fortune  in  my  misery. 
Serv.  Perhaps  you  have  learn'd  it  without  book;  but, 
I  pray,  can  you  read  any  thing  you  see  ? 
Rom.  Ay,  if  I  know  the  letters,  and  the  language. 
Serv.  Ye  say  honestly.     Rest  you  merry.      [Going.* 
Rom.  Stay,  fellow;  I  can  read.  [Reads. 

**  Sirnior  Martino,  and  his  wife,  and  daughters ; 
County  Ansel  me,  and  his  beauteous  sisters ;  the  lady 
widow  of  Vitruvio;  Sisnior  Placentio,  and  his  lovely 
nieces  ;  Mercutio,  and  his  brother  Valentine ;  mine 
uncle  Capulet,  his  wife,  and  daughters  ;  my  fair  niece 
Rosaline  ;  Li  via;  Siguier  Valentio,  and  his  cousin 
Tybalt;  Lucio,  and  the  lively  Helena." 
A  fair  as.<iembly  ;  whither  should  they  come  ? 
Serv.  Up. 

Rom.  Whither?  to  supper? 
Serv.  To  our  house. 
Rotn.  Whose  house? 
Serv.  My  master's. 

Rtmi.  Indeed,  I  should  have  asked  you  that  before. 

Serv.  Now,  I  '11  tell  you  without  asking.     My  master 

is  the  great  rich  Capulet :  and  if  you  be  not  of  the  house 

of  Montagues,  I  pray,  come  and  crush'  a  cup  of  wine. 

Rest  you  merry.  [Exit. 

Ben*  At  this  same  ancient  feast  of  Capulet 's 
Sups  the  fair  Rosaline,  whom  thcu  so  lovest. 
With  all  the  admired  beauties  of  Verona : 
Go  thither;  and,  with  unattainted  eye, 
Compare  her  face  with  some  that  I  shall  show, 
And  I  will  make  thee  think  thy  swan  a  crow. 
Rotn.  When  the  devout  religion  of  mine  eye 
Maintains  such  falsehood,  then  turn  tears  to  fires; 
And  these,  who,  often  drown'd,  could  never  die, 
Transparent  heretics,  be  burnt  for  liars. 
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One  fairer  than  my  love  !  the  all-seeing  tuu 
Ne'er  saw  her  match  since  first  the  world  begun. 

Ben.  Tut !  you  saw  her  fair,  none  else  being  by, 
Herself  pois'd  with  herself  in  either  eye: 
But  in  those*  crystal  scales  let  there  be  weigh'd 
Your  lady's  love*  against  some  other  maid, 
That  I  will  show  you  shining  at  this  feast, 
And  she  shall  scant  show  well,  that  now  shows'  beit. 

Rom.  I  '11  go  along,  no  such  sight  to  be  sho^ii. 
But  to  rejoice  in  splendour  of  mine  own.         [Email 

SC£NE  III.— A  Room  in  Capulet's  House. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurm. 

La.  Cap.  Nurse,  where 's  my  daughter?  call  k«( 
forth  to  me. 

Nurse.  Now,  by  my  maiden-head  at  twelve  year  old, 
I  bade  her  come. — What,  lamb  !  what,  lady-bird  !-- 
God  forbid  ! — where 's  this  girl?— what,  Juliet! 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jid.  How  now !  who  calls  ? 

Nurse.  Your  mother. 

JuL  Madam,  I  am  hen  * 

What  is  your  will  ? 

La.  Cap.  This  is  the  matter. — ^Nurse,  give  leave  aviuk, 
We  must  talk  in  secret. — Nurse,  oome  back  again: 
I  have  remembeHd  me.  thou  shalt  hear  our  oonnsel. 
Thou  know'st  my  daughter 's  of  a  pretty  age. 

Nurse.  'Faith,  I  can  tell  her  age  unto  an  hour. 

La.  Cap.  She 's  not  fourteen. 

Nurse.  I  '11  Jay  fourteen  of  my  tecil, 

And  yet  to  my  teen^  be  it  spoken  I  hare  but  four, 
She  is  not  fourteen.     How  long  is  it  now 
To  Lammas-tide  ? 

La.  Cap.  A  fortnight  and  odd  days. 

Nur.K.  Even  or  odd,  of  all  diays  in  the  year, 
.Come  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteca 
Susan  and  she, — God  rest  all  Christian  souls  !— 
Were  of  an  age.— Well,  Susan  is  with  God ; 
She  was  too  good  for  me.     But,  as  I  said, 
On  Lammas-eve  at  night  shall  she  be  fourteen : 
That  shall  she,  marry :  I  remember  it  well. 
'T  is  since  the  earthquake  now  eleven  years : 
And  she  was  wean'd, — I  never  shall  forget  it — 
Of  all  the  days  of  the  year,  upon  that  day ; 
For  I  had  then  laid  wormwood  to  my  dug, 
Sitting  in  the  sun  under  the  dove-house  wall : 
My  lord  and  you  were  then  at  Mantua.— 
Nay.  I  do  bear  a  brain  :— but,  as  I  said, 
When  it  did  taste  the  wormwood  on  the  nipple 
Of  my  dug,  and  felt  it  bitter,  pretty  fool,  I 

To  see  it  tetchy,  and  fall  out  with  the  dug ! 
Shake,  quoth  the  dove-house :  't  was  no  need,  I  trci. 
To  bid  me  trudge. 

And  since  that  time  it  is  eleven  years ; 
For  then  she  could  stand  alone* ;  nay,  by  the  rood,    j 
She  could  have  run  and  waddled  all  about, 
For  even  the  day  before  she  broke  her  brow : 
And  then  my  husband — God  be  with  his  soul ! 
'A  was  a  merry  man* — took  up  the  child  :  | 

"  Yea,"  quoth  he,  '-  dost  thou  fall  upon  thy  fac^ ' 
Thou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  hast  more  vi»    I 
Wilt  thou  not,  Jule  ?"  and,  by  my  holy-dam. 
The  pretty  wretch  left  crying,  and  said — ^^  Ay.'* 
To  see,  now,  how  a  jest  shall  oome  about ! 
I  warrant,  an  I  should  live  a  thousand  years. 
I  never  should  forget  it :  "  Wilt  thou  not  Jule?"  qnoih  Ic 
And,  pretty  fool,  it  stinted,**  and  said — "  Ay." 
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Li.  Cap}  Enough  of  tl^B :   I  pray  thoe,  hold  thy 
peace. 

Nurse,  Ves,  madam.    Yet  I  cannot  choose  but  laugh, 
*o  think  it  should  leave  crying,  and  say — "  Ay :" 
Lnd  yet  I  warrant,  it  had  upon  its  brow 
L  bump  as  big  as  a  young  cockrers  stone, 
L  perilous  knock ;  and  it  cried  bitterly. 
Yea,"  quoth  my  husband,  "fall'st  upon  thy  face? 
*hou  wilt  fall  backward,  when  thou  com^st  to  age; 
Tilt  thou  not,  Jule?"  it  stinted,  and  said—'-  Ay." 

/u/.  And  stint  thou  too,  I  pray  thee,  nurse,  say  I. 

iVuTM.  Peace !    I  have  done.*    God  mark  thee  to 
his  grace, 
liou  wa.«t  the  prettiest  babe  that  e'er  I  nure'd : 
Ln  !  might  live  to  see  thee  married  once, 

have  my  wifh. 

La.  Cap,  Marry,  that  ftiarry  is  the  very  theme 
came  to  talk  of. — ^Tell  me,  daughter  Juliet, 
low  stands  your  disposition  to  be  married  ? 

Jul.  It  is  an  honour  that  1  dream  not  of. 

Nurse.  An  honour !  were  not  I  thine  only  nurse, 

would  say,  thou  hadst  suck'd  wisdom  from  thy  teat. 

La.   Cap.   Well,  think  of  marriage  now ;   younger 
than  you, 
fere  in  Verona,  ladies  of  esteem. 
Ire  made  already  mothers  :  by  my  count, 
was  your  mother,  much  upon  these  years 
liat  you  are  now  a  maid.    Thus,  then,  in  brief  :*- 
["he  valiant  Paris  seeks  you  for  his  love. 

Nurse.  A  man,  young  lady !  lady,  such  a  man, 
Is  all  the  world — ^Why,  he 's  a  man  of  wax. 

La.  Cap.  Verona's  summer  hath  not  such  a  flower. 

Nurse.  Nay,  he  's  a  flower ;  in  faith,  a  very  flower. 

La.  Cap.  What  say  you  ?  can  you  love  the  gentle- 
man? 
Ills  night  you  shall  behold  him  at  our  feast :' 
lead  o'er  the  volume  of  yopng  Paris'  face, 
Lnd  And  delight  writ  there  with  beauty's  pen. 
famine  every  married*  lineament, 
Lnd  see  how  one  an  other  lends  content ; 
Lnd  what  obfcur'd  in  this  fair  volume  lies, 
•'ind  written  in  the  margin  of  his  eyes. 
This  precious  book  of  love,  this  unbound  lover, 
To  beautify  him  only  lacks  a  cover : 
The  flsh  lives  in  the  sea  ;  and  't  is  much  pride, 
'V  fair  without  the  fair  within  to  hide. 
Pbat  book  in  man^s  eyes  doth  share  the  glory, 
That  in  gold  clasps  locks  in  the  golden  story; 
to  shall  you  share  all  that  he  doth  possess 
\y  having  him,  making  yourself  no  less. 

Nurse.  No  lefs?  nay,  bigger  women  grow  by  men. 

La.  Cap.  Speak  briefly,  can  you  like  of  Paris'  love  ? 

Jul.  I  '11  look  to  like,  if  looking  liking  move ; 
hit  no  more  deep  will  I  endart*  mine  eye. 
Than  your  consent  gives  strength  to  make  it  fly. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Madam,  the  guests  are  come,  supper  served 
ip,  yon  called,  my  young  lady  asked  for,  the  Nurse 
uwed  in  the  pantry,  and  every  thing  in  extremity. 

must  hence  to  wait ;  I  beseech  you,  follow  straight. 

La.  Cap.  We  follow  thee. — Juliet,  the  county  stays. 

Nurse.  Go,  girl,  seek  happy  nights  to  happy  days. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  IV.— A  Street. 
Enter  Romio,  Mkrcutio,  Benvolio,  with  Jhe  or  m 

Maskersj   Torch' Bear  ers^  and  others*  preceded  by  a 

Drum. 

Rom.  What,  shall   this  speech  be  spoke   for  our 
excuse. 
Or  shall  we  on  without  apology  ? 

Ben.  The  date  is  out  of  such  prolixity : 
We'll  have  no  Cupid  hood-wink'd  with  a  sca^. 
Bearing  a  Tartar's  painted  bow  of  lath. 
Scaring  the  ladies  like  a  crow-keeper^ ; 
Nor  no  without-book  prologue,  faintly  spoke 
After  the  prompter,  for  our  entrance  :• 
But,  let  them  mea.sure  us  by  what  they  will. 
We'll  measure  them  a  measure,  and  be  gone. 

Rom.  Give  me  a  torch  ;•  I  am  not  for  this  ambling : 
Being  but  heavy,  I  will  bear  the  light. 

Mer.  Nay,  gentle  Romeo,  we  must  have  you  dance 

Rom.  Not  I,  believe  me.     You  have  dancing  shoes. 
With  nimble  soles  :  I  have  a  soul  of  lead, 
So  stakes  me  to  the  ground,  I  cannot  move. 

Mer.  You  are  a  lover  :  borrow  Cupid's  wings,** 
And  soar  with  them  above  a  common  bound. 

Rom.  I  am  too  sore  enpierced  with  his  shaft, 
To  soar  with  his  light  feathers ;  and  so*^*  bound, 
I  cannot  bound  a  pitch  above  dull  woe  : 
Under  love's  heavy  burden  do  f  sink. 

Ben.  And.  to  sink  in  it,  should  you  burden  love; 
Too  great  oppression  for  a  tender  thing. 

Rom.  Is  love  a  tender  thing  ?  it  is  too  rough, 
Too  rude,  too  boisterous ;  and  it  pricks  like  thorn. 

Mer.  If  love  be  rough  with  you,  be  rough  with  love: 
Prick  love  for  pricking,  and  you  beat  love  down. — 
Give  me  a  case  to  put  my  visage  in  : 

[Putting  on  a  Mask. 
A  visor  for  a  visor ! — what  care  1, 
What  curious  eye  doth  quote'*  deformities? 
Here  are  the  beetle-brows  shall  blush  for  me. 

Ben.  Come,  knock,  and  enter  ;  and  no  sooner  in. 
But  every  man  betake  him  to  his  legs. 

Rom.  A  torch  for  me :  let  wantons,  light  of  heart, 
Tickle  the  senFcless  rushes"  with  their  heels; 
For  I  am  proverb' d  with  a  grandsire  phrase, —  . 
I  '11  be  a  candle-holder,  and  look  on  : 
The  game  was  ne'er  so  fair,  and  I  am  done. 

Mer.  Tut !  dun 's**  the  mouse,  the  constable's  own 
word. 
If  thou  art  dun,  we'll  draw  thee  from  the  mire'* 
Of  this  save-reverence"  love,  wherein  thou  stick's! 
Up  to  the  ears. — Come,  we  bum  day-light,  ho  ! 

Rom.  Nay,  that 's  not  so. 

Mer.  ^      I  mean,  sir,  in  delay 

We  waste  our  lights  in  vain,*'  like  lamps  by  day. 
Take  our  good  meaning,  for  our  judgment  hits 
Five  times  in  that,  ere  once  in  our  five  wits. 

Rom.  And  we  mean  well  in  going  to  this  mask, 
But 't  is  no  wit  to  go. 

Mer,  ^^y?  JTiay  one  ask  ? 

Rom,  I  dreamt  a  dream  to-night. 

Mer.  And  so  did  I. 

Rom,  Well,  what  was  yours  ? 

Mer.  That  dreamers  often  lie. 

Rom,  In  bed  asleep,  while  they  do  dream  things  true. 


1  This  and  t1i«  next  ipMolt,  not  in  tli«  quarto^  1807.  *  W«I1,  go  tbr  ynjn :  in  quarto,  1097.  *  Thi»  and  the  followinf  linea  to  JrLiiT'a 
pMcb.  an  not  in  the  quarto,  1597.  *  lereral  :  in  qnarto,  1600,  and  folio.  *  eneag^e  :  in  qnarto,  1507.  *The  r««t  of  tbit  direction  it  not  in 
-e.  T  Like  a  person  eet  to  Kara  erowB.  *  This  and  the  prerioos  line,  an  onlr  in  the  qnarto,  1507.  *"  H«i  is  just  like  a  torch-bearer  t> 
oukers ;  be  wears  good  eloathes,  and  is  ranked  in  good  company,  bat  he  doth  nothing." — Dteker^t  Westward  Hoe,  1007 ;  quoted  by  Steeveni. 
'  This  and  the  eleren  lines  'bllowing,  are  notf  n  the  quarto.  1507.  ^i  to  :  in  folio.  »  Observe.  >'  The  ordinary  eorering  for  floors.  >«  A 
4uise  often  met  'with  :  it  may  mean,  "  dumb  aa  a  monse.*'  ^*  *'  Onn  is  in  the  mire,"  is  a  game  which  consists  in  seeingwho  can  1  f i  a 
Mary  I'tg  of  wood. — Oifbfd.     ^  From  sahd  rtversntid^  an  old  apolof etio  form  of  expression.    *^  by  nif ht :  in  qnarto,  iSn. 
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Mcr.  0 !  then,  I  see,  queen  Blab  hath  been  with  you. 
She  is  the  fairies'  midwife ;  and  she  oomes 
111  tihape  no  bigger  than  an  agate  stone 
On  the  fore-finger  of  an  alderman^ 
Drawn  with  a  team  of  little  atomiii 
Over'  men's  noses  as  they  lie  asleep : 
Her  waggon-spokes  made  of  long  spinners'  legs  \ 
The  cover,  of  the  wings  of  grasshoppers ; 
The  traces,  of  the  smallest  spider's  web ; 
The  collars,  of  the  moonshine's  watery  beams  :* 
Her  whip,  of  cricket's  bone ;  the  lash,  of  film : 
Her  waggoner,  a  small  grey-coated  gnat, 
Not  half  so  big  as  a  round  little  worm 
Pick'd  from  the  lazy  finger  of  a  milkmaid.* 
Her  chariot  is  an  empty  hazel-nut, 
Made  by  thd  joiner  squirrel,  or  old  grub, 
Time  out  of  mind  the  fairies'  coach-makers.* 
And  in  this  state  she  gallops  night  by  night* 
Through  lovers'  brains,  and  then  they  dream  of  love  : 
On  courtiers'  knees,  that  dream  on  court'eies  straight: 
O'er  lawyers'  fingers,  who  straight  dream  on  fees  ;^ 
O'er  ladies'  lips,  who  straight  on  kisses  dream ; 
Which  oft  the  angry  Mab  with  blisters  plagues. 
Because  their  breaths  with  sweet-meats  tainted  are. 
Sometime  she  gallops  o'er  a  counsellor'b'  nose, 
And  then  dreams  he  of  smelling  out  a  suit : 
And  sometime  comes  she  with  a  tithe-pig's  tail, 
Tickling  a  parson's  nose  as  'a  lies  asleep. 
Then  he  dreams  of  another  benefice. 
Sometime  she  driveth  o'er  a  soldier's  neck,* 
And  then  dreams  he  of  cutting  foreign  throats, 
Of  breaches,  ambuscadoes,  Spanish  blades,^* 
Of  healths  five  fathom  deep;  and  then  anon 
Drums  in  his  ear,  at  which  he  starts,  and  wakes ; 
And,  being  thus  frighted."  swears  a  prayer  or  two, 
And  sleeps  again.     This  is  that  very  Mab, 
That  plats  the  manes  of  horses  in  the  night ; 
And  makes^*  the  elf-locks  in  foul  sluttish  hairs. 
Which,  once  untangled,  much  misfortune  bodes.^' 
This  is  the  hag,  when  maids  lie  on  their  backs. 
That  presses  them,  and  learns  them  first  to  bear, 
Making  them  women  of  good  carriage. 
This,  is  she—" 

Rom.  Peace,  peace  !  Mercutio,  peace  ! 

Thou  talk'st  of  nothing. 

Mer.  True,  I  talk  of  dreama, 

Which  are  the  children  of  an  idle  brain. 
Begot  of  nothing  but  vain  fantasy ; 
Which  is  as  thin  of  substance  as  the  air. 
And  more  inconstant  than  the  wind,  who  woos 
Even  now  the  ^frozen  bosom  of  the  north, 
And,  being  anger'd,  puffs  away  from  thence,'* 
Turning  his  tide**  to  the  dew-dropping  Eouth. 

Ben .  This  wind,  you  talk  of,  blows  us  from  ourselves ; 
Supper  is  done,  and  we  shall  come  too  late. 

Rom.  I  fear,  too  early ;  for  my  mind  misgives, 
Some  consequence,  yet  hanging  in  the  stars, 
Shall  bitterly  begin  his  fearful  date 
With  this  night's  revels :  and  expire  the  term 
Of  a  despised  life,  clos'd  in  my  breath, 
•By  some  vile  forfeit  of  untimely*'  death  : 


SCENE  v.— A  Hall  in  Capulet's  Hoase. 
Musicians  waiting.    Enter  Servants. 

1  Serv.  Where 's  Potpan.  that  he  helps  not  to  tak^ 
away  ?  he  shift  a  trencher !  he  scrape  a  trencher ! 

2  Serv.  When  good  manners  shall  lie  all**  in  onf  or 
two  men's  hands,  and  they  unwashed  too;  'tis  a  fuil 
thing. 

1  Serv.  Away  with  the  joint-stools,  remove  the  court, 
cupboard,**  look  to  the  plate. — Good  thou,  save  me  i 
piece  of  marchpane** ;  and,  as  thou  lovest  me,  let  the 
porter  let  in  Susan  Grindstone,  and  Nell. — Autony! 
and  Potpan !  t 

2  Serv.  Ay,  boy ;  ready. 

1  Serv.  You  are  looked  for,  and  called  for,  asked  kr, 
and  sought  for,  in  the  great  chamber. 

2  Serv.  We  cannot  be  here  and  there  too. — ^Cheerlr, 
boys ;  be  brisk  awhile,  and  the  longer  liver  take  tW 

[They  rHirf. 
Enter**  Capulet,  ^c.  tpith  the  Guests,  and  the  MasJun. 
Cap.  Welcome,  gentlemen !  ladies,  that  have  their  tcct 
Unplagued  with  corns,  will  have  a  bout*^  with  you- 
Ah,  ha,  my  mistresses  I  which  of  you  all 
Will  now  deny  to  dance?  she  that  makes  dainty,  ^h«, 
I  '11  swear,  hath  corns.     Am  I  come  near  yoa  nov 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen  !     I  have  seen  the  di). 
That  I  have  worn  a  vieor,  and  could  tell  [To  Romeo,  ^i  ^ 
A  whispering  tale  in  a  fair  lady's  ear. 
Such  as  would  please :— -*t  is  gone,  't  is  gone,  't  is  go&e 
You  are  welcome,  gentlemen! — Come, musicians. {4jt. 
A  hall !  a  hall !  give  room,  and  foot  it,  girls." 

i Music  plays,  and  they  dajuL\ 
turn  the  tables  up, 
And  quench  the  fire,  the  room  is  grown  too  hot.— 
Ah  !  sirrah,  this  unlook'd-for  sport  oomes  well. 
Nay,  sit,  nay,  sit,  good  cousin  Capulet, 
For  you  and  I  are  past  our  dancing**  days : 
How  long  is 't  now,  since  last  yourself  and  I 
Were  in  a  mask? 

2  Cap.  By  'r  lady,  thirty  years. 

1  Cap.  What,  man !  't  is  not  so  much,  't  is  not  ao  much: 
'T  is  since  the  nuptial  of  Lueentio, 
Come  pentecost  as  quickly  as  it  will. 
Some  five  and  twenty  years ;  and  then  we  ma^k'd. 

2  Cap.  'T  is  more,  't  is  more  :  his  son  is  elder,  iu: 
His  son  is  thirty. 

1  Cap.  Will  you  tell  me  that?** 

His  son  was  but  a  ward  two  years  ago. 

Rom..  What  lady  is  that,  which  doth  enrich  the  hiai 
Of  yonder  knight  ?  [Pointing  to  JcLin* 

Serv..  I  know  not  sir. 

Rom.  0  !  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  bum  brifht 
It  seems  she**  hangs  upon  the  cheek  of  night 
Like  a  rich  jewel  in  an  Ethiop^s  ear ; 
Beauty  too  rich  for  use,  for  earth  too  dear  ! 
So  shows  a  snowy  dove**  trooping  with  crows, 
As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows. 
The  measure  done,  I  '11  watch  her  place  of  stand, 

1  hoT^muter :  in  qnuto,  1607.    *  .Athwart :  in  qaarto,  1607.    *  Thii  and  tbe  two  preccdinf  Unas,  in  Ui«  qnuto,  1597,  i«ad : 

Th*  traem  are  tk«  moonBhins  watery  Mama, 

The  collaret  cricket's  bones,  the  lash  of  filmsl  - ««     ,.     ,    ^ 

•*  m^id  :  in  f.  e.  *  This  and  the  two  preoedinr  lines,  are  not  in  the  qnarto,  1507.  *  np  and  down  :  in  qnaito,  1SB7.  ^  This  has  ti  i*« « 
qnarto,  1507  •  eonrtier'-a :  in  f.  e. :  lawyer's  lap  :  in  qnarto,  1507.  »  K&Hope  o*er  a  soldier's  nose  :  in  quarto,  1507.  »•  oonniermis**^ 
qnarto,  1507.  ti  These  three  words,  are  not  in  quarto,  1507.  "  bakea :  in  f.  e. ;  plaiU ;  in  qnarto,  1507.  »»  breeds :  in  qnarto,  1S97.  '•  H 
whole  speech,  except  the  last  four  lines,  is  printed  in  all  old  eda..  except  the  qnarto,  1607,  as  proee.  <•  in  hasu :  in  quarto,  1S9<.  J*  >«■ 
in  t  e.  »'  untimely  forfeit  of  rile  :  in  qnarto,  1507.  »•  8o  the  qnarto,  1507;  other  old  copies  :  suit.  »•  Not  in  loUo.  ••  5trfc-A*»rrf 
eaik«.  similar  tn  a  macaroon.  »  The  scene  in  qnarto,  1507.  oommenees  hers.  *'  So  the  qjparto,  1507 ;  other  old  copiea :  will  walk  im 
*•  Not  in  f.  e.  "  This  and  the  lines  from,  "  I  hare  seen,"  not  in  f.  e.  ••  sUnding  :  in  quarto.  1507.  «'  The  quarto,  1507,  addi :  "  i  «* 
«ot  be  so,"  and  afier  tne  next  line,  ''  Good  rouths,  i'  Ikiih !  O  youth  '■  ft  joUy  tlung !"  «•  ^ot  ia  t  e.  »liw  bea.ntT  :  m  leeoad  faj 
*•  Bo  the  qnarto,  1507,  *'  So  ahiaes  a  aaow- white  swan." 


But  he,  that  hath  the  steerage  6S  my  ooone, 
Direct  my  sail.^* — On,  lusty  gentlemen. 
Ben.  Strike,  drum. 


[ExettM, 
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ini  touching  hen,  make  blessed*  ray  rude  hand. 
Did  my  heart  love  till  now  ?  forswear  it,  sight ! 

never  saw  true  beauty  till  this  night. 

Tyb.  This,  by  hi^  voice,  should  be  a  Montague. 
Fetch  me  my  rapier,  boy.— [£zit  J?oy».]  What!   dares 

the  sla^^e 
^e  hither,  oover'd  with  an  antic  face, 
To  fleer  and  Boom  at  our  solemnity  ? 
(ow.  by  the  stock  and  honour  of  my  kin, 
To  strike  him  dead  I  hold  it  not  a  sin. 

1  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  kinsman  ?  wherefore  storm 
jou  so? 

T^.  Undo,  this  is  a  Montague,  our  foe ; 

I  Tillain,  that  is  hither  come  in  spite, 
To  scorn  at  our  solemnity  this  night. 

1  C(^.  Young  Romeo  is  it  ? 

Tfb.  >T  is  he,  that  villain  Romeo. 

I  Cap.  Content  thee,  gentle  coz,'  let  him  alone, 
[e  bean  him  like  a  portly  gentleman  ; 
Lod.  to  say  truth,  Verona  brags  of  him, 

0  be  a  virtuous  and  well-govem'd  youth, 
would  not  for  the  wealth  of  all  this  town, 
lerc,  in  my  house,  do  him  disparagement; 
"herefore,  be  patient,  take  no  note  of  him  : 
;  is  my  will ;  the  which  if  thou  respect, 

hov  a  fair  presence,  and  put  off  these  frowns, 
n  ill-beseeming  semblance  for  a  feast. 
Tfb.  It  fits,  when  such  a  villain  is  a  guest. 
'11  not  endure  him. 

1  Cap.  He  shall  be  endur'd : 

Htat,  goodman  boy^  ! — ^I  say,  he  shall ; — go  to } 
0  to :  am  I  the  master  here,  or  yon  ? 
OQ^II  not  endure  him  ! — €rod  shall  mend  my  soul — 
on  -11  make  a  mutiny  among  my  guests. 
m  will  set  cock-a-hoop :  you  'U  be  the  man. 
Tyh.  Why,  uncle,  't  is  a  shame. 
1  Cap.  Go  to.  go  to ; 

ou  are  a  Banoy  boy. — ^Is  H  so,  indeed  ? — 
his  trick  may  chance  to  scath  you  ] — I  know  what. 
ou  most  oontrary  me  !  marry,  't  is  time* — 
^eil  said,  ray  hearts  ! — ^You  are  a  prinoox*;  go  :— 
e  quiet,  or — ^More  light,  more  light ! — ^for  shame  ! 

II  make  you  quiet ;  What ! — Cheerly,  my  hearts ! 
Ti^.  Patience  perforce  with  wilful  choler  meeting, 

lakes  my  flesh  tremble  in  their  different  greeting. 
vill  withdraw,  but  this  intrusion  shall, 
ow  seeming  sweet,  convert  to  bitter  gall.  [Exit, 

Rom  If  I  profane  with  my  unworthiost  hand 

I  To  Juliet. 

This  holy  shrine,  the  gentle  fine^  is  this, — 
y  lips,  two  blushing  pilgrims,  ready  stand 

To  smooth  that  rough  touch  with  a  louder  kiss. 
Jvi  Good  pilgrim,  you  do  wrong  your  hand  too  much. 

Which  mannerly  devotion  shows  in  this  j 
»r  saints  have  hands  that  pilgrims'  hands  do  touch,' 

And  palm  to  palm  is  holy  palmers'  kiss. 
Ran.  Have  not  saints  lips,  and  holy  palmers  too  ? 
Jvl  Ay,  pilgrim,  lips  that  they  must  use  in  prayer. 
Rom.  0 !  then,  dear  saint,  let  lips  do  what  hands  do ; 

They  pray,  grant  thou,  lest  faith  turn  to  despair. 
M.  Saints  do  not  move,  though  grant  for  prayers' 

sake. 
J^XK-  Then  move  not,  while  my  prayer's  effect  I  take. 


Thus  from  my  lips,  by  thine,  my  sin  is  purg'd. 

[Kissing  her. 

Jul.  Then  have  my  lips  the  sin  that  they  have  took. 

Rom.  Sin  from  my  lips  ?    0,  trespass  sweetly  urg'd  ! 
Give  me  my  sin  again. 

Jul.  You  kiss  by  the  book.  [Kissing  her  again.* 

Nurse.  Madam,  your  mother  craves   a  word  with 
you.  [Juliet  retires.^^ 

Rom.  What  is  her  mother  ? 

Nurse.  Marry,  bachelor, 

Her  mother  is  the  lady  of  the  house, 
And  a  good  lady  and  a  wise,  and  virtuous. 
1  nursM  her  dauguter,  that  you  talkM  withal ; 
I  tell  you — ^he  that  can  lay  hold  of  her 
Shall  have  the  chinks. 

Rom.  Is  she  a  Capulet  ? 

0,  dear  account !  my  life  is  my  foe's  debt." 

Ben.  Away,  begone  :  the  sport  is  at  the  best. 

Rom.  Ay,  so  I  fear  ;  the  more  is  my  unre8t.**[Gotng** 

1  Cap.  Nay,  gentlemen,  prepare  not  to  be  gon'e ; 
We  have  a  trifling  foolish  banquet  towards. — 
Is  it  e'en  so?     Why  then,  I  thank  you  all ; 
I  thank  you,  honest  gentlemen ;  good  night.— 
More  torches  here ! — Come  on,  then  let 's  to  bed. 
Ah,  sirrah,  by  my  fay,  it  waxes  late ; 
I  '11  to  my  rest.  [Exit. 

Jul.  Come  hither,  nurse      What  is  yond  gentleman  ? 
[The  Guests  retire  severally.^ 

Nurse.  The  Ron  and  heir  of  old  Tiberio. 

Jul.  What 's  he,  that  now  is  going  out  of  door  ? 

Nurse.  Marry,  that,  I  think,  be  young  Petruchio. 

Jul.  What 's  he,  that  follows  here,  that  would  not 
dance  ? 
•    Nurse.  1  know  not. 

Jul.  Go,  ask  his  name. — If  he  be  married, 
My  grave  is  like  to  be  my  wedding-bed. 

Nurse.  His  name  is  Romeo,  and  a  Montague ; 

[Going  and  returning.^ 
The  only  son  of  your  great  enemy. 

Jul.  My  only  love  sprung  from  my  only  hate ! 
Too  early  seen  unknown,  and  known  too  late  ! 
Prodigious  birth  of  love  it  is  to  me. 
That  I  must  love  a  loathed  enemy.  [Exeunt  all  Guests.^'* 

Nurse.  What 's  this  ?  what 's  this  ?     . 

Jul.  A  rhyme  I  leam'd  even  now 

Of  one  I  danc'd  withal.        [One  calls  tpithin^  Juliet  ! 

Nurse.  Anon^  anon. — 

Come,  let 's  away  :  the  strangers  all  are  gone.  [Exeunt 

Enter  Chorus.*' 
Now  old  desire  doth  in  his  death-bed  lie. 

And  young  affection  gapes  to  be  his  Iteir : 
That  fair,  for  which  love  groan'd  for,  and  would  die, 

With  tender  Juliet  match'd,  is  now  not  fair. 
Now  Romeo  is  belov'd,  and  loves  again, 

Alike  bewitched  by  the  charm  of  looks  ] 
But  to  his  foe  suppos'd  he  must  complain, 

And  she  steal  love's  sweet  bait  from  fearful  hooks : 
Being  held  a  foe,  he  may  not  have  access 

To  breathe  such  vows  as  lovers  use  to  swear ; 
And  she  as  much  in  love,  her  means  much  less 

To  meet  her  new-beloved  any  where : 
But  passion  lends  them  power,  time  means  to  meet 
Tempering  extremities  with  extreme  sweet.        [Exit, 
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ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — ^An  open  Place,  a^jomuig  Capulkt's 

Garden. 

Enter  Romko. 

Rom.  Can  I  go  forward,  when  my  heart  i«  here  ? 
Turn  back,  dull  earth,  and  find  thy  centre  out. 

[He  climbs  the  iVall^  and  leaps  down  vfithin  ii. 
Enter  Benvolio  and  Mercvtio. 

Ben,  Romeo !  my  cousin  Romeo !  Romeo  ! 

Mer,  He  is  wise  ;* 

And,  on  my  life,  hath  stolen  him  home  to  bed. 

Ben.  He  ran  this  way,  and  ieap'd  this  orchard  wall. 
Call,  good  Mercutio. 

Mer,  Nay,  I  Ml  conjure  too.— 

Romeo,  humours,  madman,  passion,  lover ! 
Appear  thou  in  the  likeness  of  a  sigh : 
Speak  but  one  rnyme,  and  I  am  satisfied ; 
Cry  but — Ah  me  !  pronounce'  but — ^love  and  doYC ; 
Speak  to  my  gossip  Venus  one  fair  word, 
One  nick-name  for  her  purblind  son  and  heir, 
Young  Adam'  Cupid,  he  that  shot  so  true,^ 
When  king  Cophetua  lov'd  the  beggar-maid.— 
He  heareth  not,*  he  stirreth  not,  he  moveth  not ', 
The  ape  is  dead,  and  I  must  conjure  him. — 
I  conjure  thee  by  Rosaline's  bright  eyes, 
By  her  high  forehead,  and  her  scarlet  lip, 
By  her  fine  foot,  straight  leg,  and  quivering  thigh, 
And  the  demesnes  that  there  adjacent  lie, 
That  in  thy  likeness  thou  appear  to  us. 

Ben.  An  if  he  hear  thee,  thou  Milt  anger  him. 

Mer.  This  cannot  anger  him :  't  would  anger  him 
To  raise  a  spirit  in  his  mistress'  circle 
Of  some  strange  nature,*  letting  it  there  stand 
Till  she  had  laid  it.  and  conjur'd  it  down ; 
That  were  some  spite.     My  invocation 
Is  fair  and  honest,  and,  in  his  mistress'  name, 
I  conjure  only  but  to  raise  up  him. 

Ben,  Come,  he  hath  hid  himself  among  these  trees, 
To  be  consorted  with  the  humorous*  night : 
Blind  is  his  love,  and  best  befits  the  dark. 

Mer.  If  love  be  blind,  love  cannot  hit  the  mark. 
Now  will  he  sit  under  a  medlar  tree. 
And  wish  his  mistress  were  that  kind  of  fruit, 
As  maids  call  medlars  when  they  laugh  alone.-^ 
0  Romeo  !  that  she  were,  0  !  that  she  were 
An  open  ei  agera,  thou  a  poprin  pear  ! 
Romeo,  good  night : — I  '11  to  my  truckle-bed ; 
This  field-bed  is  too  cold  for  me  to  sleep. — 
Come,  shall  we  go  ? 

Ben.  Go,  then ;  for  H  is  in  vain 

To  seek  him  here,  that  means  not  to  be  found.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.— Capulet's  Garden. 
Enter  Romeo. 
Rom.  He  jests  at  scars,  that  never  felt  a  wound.-* 
[Juliet  appears  above,  at  a  window. 
But,  soft !  what  light  through  yonder  window  breaks  ? 
It  is  the  east,  and  Juliet  is  the  sun.^ — 
Arise,  fair  sun,  and  kill  the  envious  moon, 
Who  is  already  sick  and  pale  with  grief. 
That  thou,  her  maid,  art  far  more  fair  than  she : 
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Be  not  her  maid,  since  she  is  envious ; 

Her  vestal  livery  is  but  white*  and  greeiL 

And  none  but  fools  do  wear  it ;  cast  it  off.— 

It  is  my  lady ;  0  !  it  is  my  love : 

0,  that  she  knew  she  were  !• — . 

She  speaks,  yet  she  says  nothing :  what  of  that? 

Her  eye  discourses^  I  will  answer  it.— 

I  am  too  bold,  't  is  not  to  me  she  speaks: 

Two  of  the  fairest  stars  in  all  the  heaven, 

Having  some  business,  do  entreat  her  eyes 

To  twinkle  in  their  spheres  till  they  return. 

What  if  her  eyes  were  there,  they  in  her  head? 

The  brightnera  of  her  che«k  would  shame  those  itan 

As  daylight  doth  a  lamp :  her  eyes'*  in  heaven 

Would  through  the  airy  region  stream  so  bhgfat, 

That  birds  would  sing,  and  think  it  were  not  mgfat 

See.  how  she  leans  her  cheek  upon  her  hand ! 

0 !  that  I  were  a  glove  upon  thai  hand, 

That  I  might  touch''  thai  cheek. 

Jul.  Ahne! 

Rom.  Shetpethi 

0,  speak  again,  bright  angel !  for  thou  art 
As  glorious  to  this  night,  being  o'er  nsy  head, 
As  is  a  winged  messenger  of  heaven 
Unto  the  white-upturned  wond^ing  eyes 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaze  on  him, 
When  he  bestrides  the  lazy-passing'*  douds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  of  the  air. 

Jul.  O  Romeo,  Romeo !  wherefore  art  thou  BoBwj 
Deny  thy  father,  and  refuse  thy  name : 
Or,  if  thou  wilt  not,  be  but  sworn  nay  love, 
And  I' 11  no  longer  be  a  Gapulet. 

Rom.  Shall  I  hear  more,  or  shall  I  speak  at  this' 

Jul.  'T  is  but  thy  name  that  is  my  enemy: 
Thou  art  thyself,  although"  a  Moniague. 
What 's  Montague  ?  it  is  nor  hand,  nor  foot, 
Nor  arm,  nor  face,  nor  any  other  part 
Belonging  to  a  man.    0 !  be  some  other  name. 
What 's  in  a  name  ?  that  which  we  call  a  rose, 
By  any  other  name'*  would  smell  as  sweet; 
So  Romeo  would,  were  he  not  Romeo  eall'd, 
Retain  that  dear'*  perfection  which  he  owes 
Without  that  title— Romeo,  doff"  thy  name;         I 
And  for  thy  name,  which  is  no  part  of  thee. 
Take  all  myself?'^ 

Rom.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word. 

[Startingfi 
Call  me  but  love,  and  I  '11  be  new  bapiiz'd; 
Henceforth  I  never  will  be  Romeo. 

Jul.  What  man  art  thou,  that,  thus  betereenM 
night. 
So  stumblest  on  my  counsel  ? 

Rom.  By  a  name 

I  know  not  how  to  tell  thee  who  I  am : 
My  name,  dear  saint,  is  hateful  to  myself, 
Because  it  is  an  enemy  to  thee : 
Had  I  it  written,  I  would  tear  the  word. 

Jul.  My  ears  have  yet  not  drunk  a  hundred  wofi 
Of  that  tongue's  utterance,"  yet  I  know  the  souwl 
Art  thou  not  Romeo,  and  a  Montague  ? 

Rom.  Neither,  fair  saint,  if  either  ikee  displeass.- 
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/ii/.  How caro'st  thou  hither,  tell  me  ?  and  wherefore? 
Vit  orchard  walls  are  high,  and  hard  to  climb, 
hA  the  place  death,  considering  who  thou  art, 
Ifaof  of  my  kinsmen  find  thee  here. 

Rom.  With  love's  light  wings  did  I  o'erperch  these 
walls; 
For  stony  limits  cannot  hold  love  out : 
And  what  love  can  do,  that  dares  love  attempt ; 
Therefore,  thy  kinsmen  are  no  let'  to  me. 

M.  If  they  do  aee  thee,  they  will  murder  thee. 

Rom.  Alack !  there  lies  more  peril  in  thine  eye, 
Than  twenty  of  their  swordn :  look  thou  but  sweet, 
And  I  am  proof  against  their  enmity. 

/ai.  I  would  not  for  the  world  they  saw  thee  here. 

Rom.  I  have  night's  cloak  to  hide  me  from  their  eyes ; 
And  bat  thoa  love  me,  let  them  find  me  here : 
My  life  were  better  ended  by  their  hate, 
Tban  death  prorogued,  wanting  of  thy  love. 

M.  By  whose  direction  found' st  thou  out  this  place  ? 

Rom.  By  love,  that  first  did  prompt  me  to  inq^uire ; 
He  lent  me*  counsel,  and  I  lent  him  eyes. 
1  am  DO  pilot :  yet,  wert  thou  a«  far 
As  that  vast  shore  wash'd  with  the  farthest  sea, 
[  would  adventure  for  such  merchandise. 

Jul.  Thou  know'st  the  mask  of  night  is  on  my  face ; 
Eln  voald  a  maiden  blush  bepaint  my  eheek, 
F'or  that  which  thou  hast  heard  me  ppeak  to-night. 
Fain  would  I  dwell  on  form,  fain,  fain  deny 
^hat  I  have  spoke :  but  farewell  compliment. 
\k>^i  thou  love  me  ?    I  know  thou  wilt  say — Ay ; 
And  I  will  take  thy  word ;  yet,  if  thou  swear'st, 
Fbou  may'st  prove  false :  at  lovers'  perjuries, 
Fhey  mv,  Jove  laughs.    0,  gentle  Romeo ! 
[f  thoa  dost  love,  pronounce  it  faithfully : 
}r  if  thou  think'st  I  am  too  quickly  won, 
[  '11  frown,  and  be  perverse,  and  say  thee  nay, 
So  thou  wilt  woo;  but,  else,  not  for  the  world. 
!n  troth,  fair  Montague,  I  am  too  fond, 
ind  therefore  thou  may'st  think  my  haviour  light; 
M  trost  me,  gentleman,  I  '11  prove  more  true 
rhan  those  that  have  more  cunning*  to  be  strange. 
!  should  have  been  more  strange,  1  must  confess, 
3at  that  thou  over-heard'st,  ere  I  was  ware, 
iU  true  love's  passion :  therefore^  pardon  me  ^ 
Ind  not  impute  this  yielding  to  light  love, 
i?hich  the  dark  night  hath  so  discovered. 

Rom.  Lady,  by  yonder  blessed  moon  I  swear*, 
Phat  tips  with  silver  all  these  fruit-tree  tops, — 

Jul.  0 !  swear  not  by  the  moon,  th'  inconstant  moon, 
that  monthly  changes  in  her  circled  orb, 
>e5t  that  thy  love  prove  likewise  -variable. 

Rm.  What  shall  1  swear  by? 

Jul.  Do  not  swear  at  all ; 

)r,  if  thou  wilt,  swear  by  thy  gvaoious*  self, 
Thieh  is  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
Lnd  1  '11  believe  thee. 

Rom.  If  my  heart's  dear  love* — 

Jui.  Well,  do  not  swear.    Although  I  joy  in  thee, 
have  no  joy  of  this  contract  to-night : 
t  is  too  rash,  too  unadvis'd.  too  sudden ; 
'oo  like  the  lightning,  which  doth  cease  to  be, 
Ire  one  can  aay  it  lightens.    Sweet,  good  night,* 
fhu  bad  of  love,  by  summer^is  ripening  breath, 
lay  prove  a  beauteous  flower  when  next  we  meet, 
rood  night,  good  night !  as  sweet  repose  and  rest 
)ome  to  thy  heart,  as  that  within  my  breast ! 


Rom.  0  !  wilt  thou  leave  me  so  unsatisfied  ? 
Jul.  What  satisfaction  canst  thou  have  to-night  ? 
Rom.  Th'  exchange  of  thy  love's  faithful  vow  for  mine 
Jul.  I  gave  thee  mine  before  thou  didst  request  it ; 
And  yet.  I  would  it  were  to  give  again. 

Rom.  Wouldst  thou  withdraw  it  ?  for  what  purpose 

love? 
Jul.  But  to  be  frank,  and  give  it  thee  again; 
And  yet  I  wish  but  for  the  thing  I  have. 
My  bounty  is  as  boundless  as  the  sea, 
My  love  as  deep ;  the  more  I  give  to  thee. 
The  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite.  [Nurse  calls  within 
I  hear  some  noise  within :  dear  love,  adieu  ! — 
Anon,  good  nurse ! — Sweet  Montague,  be  true. 
Stay  but  a  little,  I  will  come  as^ain.  [Exti 

Rom.  O  blessed,  blessed  night !  I  am  afeard, 
Being  in  night,  all  this  is  but  a  dream, 
Too  flattering-sweet*  to  be  substantial. 
Re-enter  Julikt  above. 
Jul.    Three   words,  dear  Romeo,  and  good   night, 
indeed. 
If  that  thy  bent  of  love  be  honourable, 
Thy  purpose  marriage,  send  me  word  to-morrow. 
By  one  that  I  '11  procure  to  oome  to  thee, 
Where,  and  what  time,  thou  wilt  perform  the  rite ; 
And  all  my  fortunes  at  thy  foot  I  'W  lay. 
And  follow  thee  my  lord  throughout  the  world'. 
Nurse.  [Within.]  Madam! 
Jul.  I  come,  anon. — But  if  thou  mean'st  not  well, 
I  do  beseech  thee, — 

Nurse.  [WUhin.]  Madam! 
Jul.  By  and  by :  I  oome. — 

To  cease  thy  suit,  and  leave  me  to  my  grief: 
To-morrow  will  I  send. 

Rom.  So  thrive  my  soul,— 

Jul.  A  thousand  times  good  night.  [Exit. 

Rom.    A  thousand  times  the  worse,  to  want  thv 
light.— 
Love  goes  toward  love,  as  school- boys  from  their  boom , 
But  love  from  love,  toward  school  with  heavy  looks. 

[Going. 
Re-enter  Julikt,  above, 
Jul.  Hist !  Romeo,  hist ! — O,  for  a  falconer's  voiee, 
To  lure  this  tercel^*  gentle  back  again  1 
Bondage  is  hoarse,  and  may  not  speak  aloud ; 
Else  would  I  tear  the  cave  where  echo  lies. 
And  make  her  airy  voioe^^  more  hoarse  than  mine 
With  repetition  of  my  Romeo's  name". 

Rom.  It  is  my  soul,  that  calls  upon  my  name : 
How  silver-sweet  sound  lovers'  tongues  by  night, 
Like  softest  piusioto  attending  ears*'. 
Jul.  Romeo! 
Rom.  My  dear.** 

Jul.  At  what  o'clock  to-morrow- 

Shall  I  send  to  thee? 

Rom.  By  the  hour  of  nine. 

Jul.  I  will  not  fail :  't  is  twenty  years  till  then. 
I  have  forgot  why  I  did  call  thee  back. 

Rom.  Let  me  stand  here,  till  thou  remember  it. 
Jul.  I  shall  forget  to  have  thee  still  stand  there, 
Remembering  how  I  love  thy  company. 

Rom.  And  I  '11  still  sUy,  to  have  thee  still  forget, 
Forgetting  any  other  home  but  this. 

Jul.  'T  is  almost  morning,  I  would  have  thee  gone ; 
And  yet  no  farther  than  a  wanton's  bird, 
Who  lets  it  hop  a  little  from  her  hand, 
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Like  a  poor  primner  in  his  twisted  gyves, 
And  with  a  silk  thread  plucks  it  bade  again, 
So  loving-jealous  of  his  liberty. 

Rom.  I  would,  I  were  thy  bird. 

Jul.  Sweet,  BO  would  I : 

Vet  1  should  kill  thee  with  much  oheritihing. 
Good  night,  good  night :  parting  is  such  sweet  sorrow, 
That  I  shall  say  good  night,  till  it  be  morrow.     [Exit. 

Rom.    Sleep  dwell   upon  thine  eyes,  peace  in  thy 
breast ! — 
Would  I  were  sleep  and  peace,  so  tweet  to  rest ! 
Hence  will  1  to  my  ghostly  father's^  cell  ; 
His  help  to  crave,  and  my  good  hap  to  tell.  [Exit, 

SCENE  III.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 

Enter  Friar  Laurkmck,  with  a  basket. 
Fri.   The  grey-ey'd  mom  smiles  on  the  frowning 
night, 
Checquering  the  eastern  clouds  with  streaks  of  light ; 
And  flecked  darkness  like  a  drunkard  reels 
From  forth  day's  path  and  Titan's  fiery*  wheels. 
Now,  ere  the  sun  advance  his  burning  eye 
The  day  to  cheer,  and  night's  dank  dew  to  dry, 
f  must  up-iill  this  osier  cage  of  ours. 
With  baleful  weeds,  and  precious-juiced  flowers. 
The  earth,  that 's  nature's  mother,  is  her  tomb* : 
What  is  her  burying  grave,  that  is  her  womb ; 
And  from  her  womb  children  of  divers  kind 
Wc  sucking  on  her  natural  bosom  find : 
Many  for  many  virtues  excellent. 
None  but  for  some,  and  yet  all  different. 

0  !  mickle  is  the  powerful  grace  that  lies 

In  herbs,  plants,  stones,  and  their  true  qualities : 
For  nought  so  vile  that  on  the  earth  doth  live 
Bat  to  the  earth  some  special  good  doth  give ; 
Nor  aught  so  good,  but  strain'd  from  that  fair  use, 
Revolts  from  true  birth,  stumbling  on  abuse  ;* 
Virtue  itself  turns  vice,  being  misapplied. 
And  vice  sometime 's  by  action  dignified. 
Within  the  infant  rind  of  this  weak*  flower 
Poison  hath  residence,  and  medicine  power : 
For  this,  being  smelt,  with  that  act  cheers  each  part ; 
Bt;ing  tasted,  slays  all  senses  with  the  heart. 
Twcf  such  opposed  kings*  encamp  them  still 
In  man  as  well  as  herbs,  grace,  and  rude  will ; 
And  where  the  worser  is  predominant, 
Full  soon  the  canker  death  eats  up  that  plant. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom.  Good  morrow,  father. 

Fri.  Benedieite ! 

TA  hat  early  tongue  so  sweet  salateth  me  ?-« 
Young  son,  it  argues  a  distemper'd  head, 
So  soon  to  bid  good  morrow  to  thy  bed : 
Care  keeps  his  watch  in  every  old  man's  eye 
And  where  care  lodges,  sleep  ^-ill  never  lie ; 
But  where  unbasied'  youth,  with  unstuflf'd  brain, 
Doth  couch  his  limbs,  there  golden  sleep  doth  reign. 
Therefore,  thy  earliness  doth  me  assure. 
Thou  art  up-rous'd  by  some  distemperature : 
Or  if  not  so,  then  here  I  hit  it  right— 
Our  Romeo  hath  not  been  in  bed  to-night. 

Rom.  That  last  is  true ;  the  sweeter  rest  was  mine. 

Fri.  God  pardon  sin !  wert  thou  with  Rosaline? 

Rom.  With  Rosaline,  my  ghostly  father?  no; 

1  have  forgot  that  name,  and  that  name's  woe. 

Fri.  That 's  my  good  son :  but  where  hast  thou  been, 
then? 


Rom.  I  '11  tell  thee,  ere  thou  ask  it  me  a^^. 
I  have  been  feasting  with  mine  enemy: 
Where,  on  a  sudden,  one  bath  wounded  me, 
That 's  by  me  wounded :  both  our  remediea 
Within  Jihy  help  and  holy  physic  lies : 
I  bear  no  hatred,  blessed  man ;  for,  lo ! 
My  intercession  likewise  steads  my  foe. 

Fri,  Be  plain,  good  son.  and  homely*  in  thy  dnit; 
Riddling  confession  finds  but  riddling*shrifl. 

Rom.  Then  plainly  know,  my  hearths  dear  lovo  is  w( 
On  the  fair  daughter  of  rich  Capulet : 
As  mine  on  hers,  so  hers  is  set  on  mine; 
And  all  combin'd,  save  what  thou  must  combine 
By  holy  marriage.    When,  and  where,  and  how, 
We  met.  we  woo'd.  and  made  exchange  of  vow, 
1  '11  tell  thee  as  we  pass :  but  this  T  pray, 
That  thou  consent  to  marry  us  to-day. 

jPW.  Holy  Saint  Francis !  w^hat  a  change  is  here! 
Is  Rosaline,  whom  thou  didst  love  so  dear, 
So  soon  forsaken  ?  young  men's  love,  then,  lies 
Not  truly  in  their  hearts,  but  in  their  eyes. 
/mu  Maria  !  what  a  deal  of  brine 
Hath  wash'd  thy  sallow  cheeks  for  Rosaline ! 
How  much  salt  water  thrown  away  in  waste 
To  season  love,  that  of  it  doth  not  taste  ! 
The  sun  not  yet  thy  sighs  from  heaven  clears, 
Thy  old  groans  ring  yet  in  my  ancient  ears; 
Lo  !  here  upon  thy  cheek  the  stain  doth  sit 
Of  an  old  tear  that  is  not  wash'd  oflT  yet. 
If  e'er  thou  wast  thyself,  and  these  woes  thine, 
Thou  and  these  woes  were  all  for  Rosaline : 
And  art  thou  chang'd  ?  pronounce  this  sentence,  theiv- 
Women  may  fall,  when  there  's  no  strength  in  qkd. 

Rom.  Thou  chidd'st  me  ofl  for  loving  Rosaline. 

Fri.  For  dotin<r,  not  for  lo%ing,  pupil  mine. 

Rom.  And  bad'st  me  bury  love. 

Fri.  Not  in  a  graTe, 

To  lay  one  in,  another  out  to  have. 

Rom.  I  pray  thee,  chide  not :  she,  whom*  I  love  mv, 
Doth  grace  for  grace,  and  love  for  love  allow : 
The  other  did  not  so. 

Fri.  0!  she  knew  well, 

Thy  love  did  read  by  rote,  and  could  not  spell. 
But  come,  young  waverer,  come,  go  with  me, 
In  one  respect  I  '11  thy  assistant  be  , 
For  this  alliance  may  so  happy  prove, 
To  turn  your  households'  rancour  to  pure  love. 

Rom.  0  !  let  us  hence ;  I  Ptand  on  sudden  ha5t«. 

Fri.  Wisely,  and  slow  :'*  they  stumble  that  run  fst 

[Extvi 

SCENE  IV.— A  Street. 
Enter  Bknvolio  and  MERCimn. 

Mer.  Where  the  devil  Fhould  this  Romeo  be?"— 
Came  he  not  home  to-nisht  ? 

Ben.  Not  to  his  father's  :  I  spoke  with  his  man. 

Mer.  Why,  that  same  pale  hard-hearted  wench,  to^ 
Rosaline, 
Torments  him  so,  that  he  will  sure  run  mad. 

Ben.  Tybalt,  the  kinsman  to  old  Capulet, 
Hath  sent  a  letter  to  his  father's  house. 

Mer.  A  challenge,  on  my  life, 

Ben.  Romeo  will  answer  it. 

Mer,  Any  man  that  can  write  may  answer  a  Icrtd 

Ben.  Nay,  he  will  answer  the  letter's  master,  iw^ 
he  dares,  being  dared.** 

Mer.  Alas,  poor  Romeo  !  he  is  already  dead !  sttl 
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Rom.  Nay,  good  goose,  bite  not. 

Mer.  Thy  wit  is  a  very  bitter  sweeting  ;^*  it  is  a  most 
sharp  sauoe. 

Rom.  And  is  it  not  well  served  in  to  a  sweet 
goose  ? 

Mer.  0 !  here  *n  a  wit  of  eheverel,'*  that  stretcheii 
from  an  inch  narrow  to  an  ell  broad. 

Rom,  I  stretch  it  out  for  that  word — Abroad  :  whio 
added  to  the  goose,  proves  thee  far  and  wide  abroad* 
goose." 

Mer.  Why,  is  not  this  better  now  than  groaning  for 
love  ?  now  art  thou  sociable,  now  art  thou  Romeo  :" 
now  art  thou  what  thou  art,  by  art  as  well  as  by 
nature :  for  this  driveling  love  is  like  a  great  natural, 
that  runs  lolling  up  and  down  to  hide  his  bauble  in  a 
hole. 

Ben.  Stop  there,  stop  there. 

Mer.  Thou  desirest  me  to  stop  in  my  tale  against 
the  hair. 

Ben   Thou  wouldst  else  have  made  thy  tale  large. 

Mer.  O  !  thou  art  deceived.  I  would  have  made  it 
short ;  for  I  was  come  to  the  whole  depth  of  my  tale, 
and  meant,  indeed,  to  occupy  the  argument  no  longer. 

Rom.  Here's  goodly  geer  ! 

Enter  Nurse  and  Peter. 

Mer.  A  sail,  a  sail ! 

Ben.  Two,  two :  a  shirt  and  a  smock. 

Nurse.  Peter,  pr'ythee  give  me  my  fan. 

Mer.  Pr'ythee,  do,  good  Peter,  to  hide  her  face ;  for 
her  fan 's  the  fairer  of  the  two.^^ 

Nurse.  God  ye  good  morrow,  gentlemen. 

Mer.  God  ye  good  den,  fair  gentlewoman. 

Nurse.  Is  it  good  den  ? 

Mer.  'T  is  no  less.  I  tell  you ;  for  the  bawdy  hand  of 
the  dial  is  now  upon  the  prick  of  noon. 

Nurse.  Out  upon  you  !  what  a  man  are  you. 

Rom.  One,  gentlewoman,  that  God  hath  made  for" 
himself  to  mar.  • 

Nurse.  By  my  troth,  it  is  well  said ; — ^for  himself  to 
mar,  quoth  'a  ? — Gentlemen,  can  any  of  you  tell  me 
where  I  may  find  the  young  Romeo  ? 

Rom.  I  can  tell  you ;  but  young  Romeo  will  be 
older  when  you  have  found  him,  than  he  was  when 
you  sought  him.  I  am  the  youngest  of  that  namc^  for 
fault  of  a  .worse. 

Nurse.  You  say  well. 

Mer.  Yea !  is  the  worst  well  ?  very  well  took,  i'  faith ; 
wisely,  wisely. 

Nurse.  If  you  be  he,  sir,  I  desire  some  oonfidenoe" 
with  you. 

Ben.  She  will  invite  him  to  some  supper. 

Mer.  A  bawd,  a  bawd,  a  bawd  !     So  ho  ! 

Rom.  What  hast  thoU  found  ? 

Mer.  No  hare,  sir ;  unless  a  hare,  sir,  in  a  lenten 
pie,  that  is  something  stale  and  hoar  ere  it  be  spent. 
An  old  hare  hoar,  and  an  old  hare  hoar,[Singtng.^ 

Is  very  good  meat  in  lent : 
But  a  hare  that  is  hoar,  is  too  much  for  a  score^ 
When  it  hoars  ere  it  he  spent.^^ 
Romeo,  will  you  come  'to  your  fathers  ?  we  '11  to  dinner 
thither. 

l(om.  I  will  follow  you. 

Mer.  Farewell,  ancient  lady ; 

Farewellj  lady,  lady,  lady.*^         [Singing.*^ 
[Exeunt  Mercutio  and  Benvoi.io. 

I  The  p«f  hj  wbioh  the  targvt  wm  &ttaahed.    *  Th*  e&t,  in  tk«  old  itonr  of  Reynanl  the  Fox,  ii  called,  Tybert.    *  Mutie  bf  naU.     «  So 
netted  quarto ;  the  other  old  eopies :  pardon^meet.     •  A  low  jmtmh.     •  Often  wed  for  a  fine,  bine  ere.     '  Loam  brteehts.    •  A  eovn- 


M  with  a  white  wench's  black  aye ;  run  thorough  the 
Etr  with  a  love-song ;  the  very  pin*  of  his  heart  cleft 
vith  the  btind  bow-boy's  butt-shaft ;  and  is  he  a  man 
beDCounter  Tybalt? 

Bm.  Why,  what  is  Tybalt? 

Mir.  More  than  prince  of  cats,*  I  can  tell  yon.  0 ! 
18  is  a  courageous  captain  of  compliments.  He  fights 
i  TOQ  sing  prick-song*,  keeps  time,  distance,  and  pro- 
loftioii:  resu  me  his  minim  rest,  one,  two.  and  the 
hiitl  in  your  bosom  :  the  very  butcher  of  a  silk  button, 
i  daellist,  a  duellist ;  a  gentleman  of  the  very  first 
loose,  of  the  first  and  second  cause.  Ah,  the  immor- 
al passado !  the  punto  riverso !  the  hay ! — 

Bn.  The  what  ? 

J^.  The  pox  of  such  antic,  lisping,  affecting  fan- 
isdonn,  these  new  tuners  of  accents  ! — ^^  By  Jesu,  a 
«ry  good  blade  ! — a  very  tall  man  ! — a  very  good 
fbore !''— Why,  is  not  this  a  lamentable  thing,  grand- 
ire,  that  we  should  be  thus  afflicted  with  these  strange 
'k9.  these  fashion-mongers,  these  fordonnez-mois^,  who 
taad  80  much  on  the  new  form,  that  they  cannot  sit  at 
ue  on  the  old  bench  ?    O.  their  hons,  their  hons  ! 

Enter  Romeo. 
Bm.  Here  comes  Romeo,  here  comes  Romeo. 
Mer.  Without  his  roe,  like  a  dried  herring. — 0  flesh, 
ftsh,  how  art  thou  flshified  ! — ^Now  is  he  for  the  num- 
srs  that  Petrarch  flowed  in :  Laura,  to  his  lady,  was 
kitchen-wench ; — marry,  she  had  a  better  love  to 
j-rhyrae  her :   Dido,  a  dowdy ;  Cleopatra,  a  gipsy ; 
eleo  and  Hero,  hildings*  and  harlots ;  Thisbe,  a  grey* 
re  or  so,  but  not  to  the  purpose.— Siguier  Romeo,  bim 
mr !  there  *s  a  French  salutation  to  your  French  slop.' 
on  gave  us  the  counterfeit  fairly  last  night. 
Rom,  Good  morrow  to  yon  both.    What  counterfeit 
d  I  give  you  ? 

Mer.  The  slip,  sir,  the  slip  ;•  can  you  not  conceive  ? 
Rm.  Pardon,  good  Mercutio,  my  business  was 
nt ;  and  in  such  a  case  as  mine,  a  man  may  strain 
mrteiy. 

Mer.  That 's  as  much  as  to  say — such  a  case  as  yours 
ostrains  a  man  to  bow  in  the  hams. 
Ron.  Meaning — to  courtesy. 
Mer.  Thou  hast  most  kindly  hit  it.* 
Rom,  A  most  courteous  exposition. 
Mer.  Nay,  I  am  the  very  pink  of  courtesy. 
Rm.  Pink  for  flower. 
Mer.  Right. 

Rom.  Why,  then  is  my  pump  well  flowered.** 
Mer.  Well  said  :*^  follow  me  this  ject  now,  till  thou 
St  worn  out  thy  pump ;  that,  when  the  single  sole  of 
is  worn,  the  jest  may  remain,  after  the  wearing, 
ely  singular. 

Rom.  0  single-soled  jest !  solely  singular  for  the  mn- 
me«8. 

M?r.  Come  between  us,  good  Benvolio,  for  my  wits 
!.'» 

Rom.  Switch  and  spurs,  switch  and  spurs;  or  I'll 
r  a  match. 

Mer.  Nay,  if  our  wits  run  the  wild-goose  chase,  I 
7e  done ;  for  thou  hast  more  of  the  wild-goose  in 
s  of  thy  wits,  than,  I  am  sure,  I  have  in  my  whole 
e.  Was  I  with  you  there  for  the  gooee  ? 
Horn.  Thou  waat  never  with  me  for  any  thing,  when 
m  vast  not  there  for  the  goose. 
Mer.  I  will  bite  thee  by  the  ear  for  that  jest. 
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Nurse.  Marry,  farewell ! — I  pray  you,  sir,  what  sancy 
merchant*  was  this,  that  was  so  full  of  his  ropery"  ? 

Rom.  A  gentleman,  nurse,  that  loves  to  hear  himself 
talk ;  and  will  speak  more  in  a  minute,  than  he  will 
stand  to  in  a  month. 

Nurse.  An  'a  speak  any  thing  ag&inst  me,  I  '11  take 
him  down,  an  'a  were  lustier  than  he  is,  and  twenty 
such  Jacks  ;  and  if  I  cannot,  I  '11  find  those  that  shall. 
Scurvy  knave  !  I  am  none  of  his  flirt-gills :,  I  am  none 
of  his  skains-mates. — And  thou  must  stand  by.  too,  and 
BU0*er  every  knave  to  use  me  at  his  pleasure  ? 

Pet.  I  saw  no  man  use  you  at  his  pleasure  :«if  I  had, 
my  weapon  should  quickly  have  been  out,  I  warrant 
you.  [  dare  draw  as  soon  as  another  man,  if  I  see 
occasion  in  a  good  quarrel,  and  the  law  on  my  side. 

Nurse.  Now,  afore  God,  I  am  so  vexed,  that  every 
part  about  me  quivers. — Scurvy  knave ! — Pray  you,  sir, 
a  word ;  and  as  I  told  you,  my  young  lady  bade  me 
inquire  you  out :  what  she  bid  me  say,  I  will  keep  to 
myself;  but  first  let  me  tell  ye,  if  ye  should  lead  her 
in  a  fool's  paradise,  as  they  say,  it  were  a  very  gross 
kind  of  behaviour,  as  they  say,  for  the  gentlewoman 
is  young;  and,  therefore,  if  you  should  deal  double 
with  her,  truly,  it  were  an  ill  thing  to  be  offered  to 
any  gentlewoman,  and  very  wicked'  dealing. 

Rom.  Nurse,  commend  me  to  thy  lady  and  mistress. 
I  protest  unto  thee,* — 

Kurse,  Good  heart !  and,  i'  faith,  I  will  tell  her  as 
much.     Lord,  lord  !  she  will  be  a  joyful  woman. 

Rom.  What  wilt  thou  tell  her,  nurse  ?  thou  dost  not 
mark  me. 

Nurse.  I  will  tell  her,  sir, — ^that  you  do  protest; 
which,  as  I  take  it,  is  a  gentlemanlike  offer. 

Rom.  Bid  her  devise  some  means  to  come  to  shrift 
This  afternoon ; 

And  there  she  shall  at  friar  Lawrence'  cell 
Be  shriVd,  and  married.     Here  is  for  thy  pains.* 

NursefNo,  truly,  sir  ;  not  a  penny. 

Rom.  Go  to  :  I  say,  you  shall.  [Giving  her  money.* 

Nurse.  This  afternoon,  sir  ?  well,  she  shall  be  there. 

Rom.  And  stay,  good  nurse,  behind  the  abbey- wall : 
Within  this  hour  my  man  shall  be  with  thee, 
And  bring  thee  cords  made  like  a  tackled  stair ; 
Which  to  the  high  top-gallant  of  my  joy 
Must  be  my  convoy  in  the  secret  night. 
Farewell ! — Be  trusty,  and  I  '11  'quite  thy  pains. 
Farewell ! — Commend  me  to  thy  mistress. 

Nurse.  Now,  God  in  heaven  bless  thee  !^ — Hark  yon, 
sir. 

Rom.  What  say'st  thou,  my  dear  nurse  ? 

Nurse.  Is  your  man  secret  ?  Did  you  ne'er  hear  say, 
Two  may  keep  counsel,  putting  one  away  ? 

Rom.  I  warrant  thee  :  my  man  is  true  as  steel. 

Nurse.  Well,  sir ;  my  mistress  is  the  sweetest  lady — 
Lord,  lord  ! — when  't  was  a  little  prating  thing, — 0 ! — 
There  'a  a  nobleman  in  town,  one  Paris,  that  would  fain 
lay  knife  aboard  ;  but  she,  good  soul,  had  as  lieve  see  a 
toad,  a  very  toad,  as  see  him.  I  anger  her  sometimes, 
and  tell  her  that  Paris  is  the  properer  man ;  but,  I  'll 
warrant  you,  when  I  say  so,  she  looks  as  pale  as  any 
clout  in  the  varsal  world.  Doth  not  rosemary  and 
Romeo  begin  both  with  a  letter  ? 


Nurse.  Ah,  mocker !  that 's  the  dog's  name.  R 
for  thee?  no.*  I  know  it  begins  with  some  other  letu 
and  ahe  hath  the  prettiest  sententious  of  it,  of  you  a 
rosemary,  that  it  would  do  you  good  to  hear  it 


[fi 


[Exm 


Rom.  Commend  me  to  thy  lady. 
Nurse.  Ay,  a  thousand  times. — ^Peter ! 
Pet.  Anon? 
Nurse.  Peter,  take  my  fan,  and  go  before. 

SCENE  v.— CAPULEys  Garden. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Jtd,  The  clock  struck  nine,  when  I  did  send  the  mni 
In  half  an  hour  she  promised  to  return. 
Perchance,  she  cannot  meet  him  :  that 's  not  ao.— 
0  !  she  is  lame  ;*  love's  heralds  should  be  thoagbti, 
Which  ten  times  faster  glide  than  the  sun's  beaju 
Driving  black  shadows  over  lowering  hills : 
Therefore  do  nimble-pinion'd  doves  draw  love, 
And  therefore  hath  the  wind-swift  Cupid  itiiigi. 
Now  is  the  sun  upon  the  highmost  hill 
Of  this  day's  journey  ;  and  from  nine  till  twelve 
Is  three  long  hours. — ^yet  she  is  not  come. 
Had  she  affections,  and  warm  youthful  blood, 
She  'd  be  as  swift  in  motion  as  a  ball ; 
My  words  would  bandy  her  to  my  sweet  love, 
And  his  to  me  :  but  old  folks,  seem  as  dead ; 
Unwieldy,  slow,  heavy,  and  dull  as  lead. 

Enter  Nurse  atul  Peter. 
0  God  !  she  comes. — 0  honey  nurse  !  what  nevi^ 
Hast  thou  met  with  him  ?'*     Send  thy  man  away 

Nurse.  Peter,  stay  at  the  gate.  lEiH  Ptn 

M.  Now,  goiod  sweet  nurse, — O  lord  !  why  bt 
thou  sad  ? 
Though  news  be  sad,  yet  tell  them  merrily ; 
If  good,  thou  sham'st  the  music  of  sweet  nevi 
By  playing  it  to  me  with  so  sour  a. face. 

Nurse.  I  am  weary,  give  me  leave  awhile.— 
Fie.  how  my  bones  ache  !     What  a  jaunt  ha>e  I N 

Jul.  I  would,  thou  hadst  my  bones,  and  I  thy  de« 

Nay,  come,  I  pray  thee,  speak; — good,  good  m 

speak. 

Nurse.  Jesu,  what  haste  !  can  yoa  not  stay  avtiii 
Do  you  not  see,  that  I  am  out  of  breath  ? 

Jul  How  art  thou  out  of  breath,  when  then  hist  few 
To  say  to  me— that  thou  art  out  of  breath  ? 
The  excuse  that  thou  dost  make  in  this  delay 
Is  longer  than  the  tale  thou  dost  excuse. 
Is  thy  news  good,  or  bad  ?  answer  to  that ; 
Say  either,  and  I  '11  stay  the  circumstance. 
Let  me  be  satisfied,  is 't  good  or  bod  ? 

Nurse.  W^ell,  you  have  made  a  simple  choiee: « 
know  not  how  to  choose  a  man :  Romeo  !  no,  do:  i 
though  his  face  be  better  than  any  man's,  yetbl 
excels  all  men's ;  and  for  a  hand,  and  a  foot  u4 
body, — though  they  be  not  to  be  talked  on,  yti  a 
are  past  compare.  He  is  not  the  flower  of  oaarn^ 
but,  I  'U  warrant  him,  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.— Gc  t 
ways,  wench:  serve  God.  Wha^  have  you  diueJ 
home? 

Jul.  No,  no :  but  all  this  did  I  know  before. 
What  says  he  of  our  marriage  ?  what  of  that? 

Nurse.  Lord,  how  my  head  aches !  wtat  t  bi 
have  I 


Rom.  Ay,  nurse  ;  What  of  that  ?  both  with  an  R. 

>  This  word  wu  often  nsed  u  a  eontomptvoua  t«nn,  as  distinfrnishsd  ftom  **  ^ntleman."     •  lopsripe :  ia  qvaito,  1SB7;  \^  ^ 
iiMan,  rogutry,     >  weak :  in  f.  e.     «  Tell  her,  I  protest :  in  quarto,  1507.     •  The  quarto,  1IS97,  has  in  plaoe  of  this  ^iMch  ;— 

Bid  her  get  leare  to-morrow  morning 

To  oome  to  shrift  at  firiar  Lawrence's  eell ;  j 

and  emits  all  to,  "  And  stay."  •  Not  in  f.  a.  ■»  The  qnarto.  1597,  omiu  all  to.  "  Commend  me,"  *o.  »  "R,  is  the  dog's  letter  a»enw 
the  sound. '*— Am  Jotuon^s  Eng.  Grati^nar.  (Ud  copies  read  :  "  R  is  for  the" ;  which  Warhufton  ohanged  to  "  thee.*^  Somr  z,^ 
read,  with  Tjrwhitt :  *«  R  is  for  the  d«g.»»    •,  laay :  in  qnarto,  1597.     >•  The  quarto,  1597  has  in  pla«e  of  this  and  the  next  twsl?*  -* 

And  run  more  swift,  than  hasty  powder  fir'd 

Doth  httiry  ftom  the  CMrfnl  oaaaoa's  mouth 
u  The  qnarto^  1597,  omits  a>^  to,  **  I  am  aweary." 
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U  beati  aa  it  would  fa.'l  in  twenty  pieces. 

hlj  hack !  o'  t'  other  side.— O,  my  back,  my  back  !— 

Be^hrew  your  heart  for  sending  me  about, 

To  catoh  my  death  with  jaunting  up  and  down. 

JvL  V  faith^  I  am  sorry  that  thou  art  not  well.  ^ 
Sw«^t,  sweet,  sweet  nurse,  tell  me,  what  says  my  lore? 

Nurse.  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman, 
A^imI  a  eourteous,  and  a  kind,  and  a  handsome, 
A.nd,  I  warrant,  a  virtuous. — Whore  is  your  mother  ? 

Jui.  Where  is  my  mother  ? — ^why,  she  is  within : 
Where  should  she  be  ?    How  oddly  thou  reply'st ; 
^  Your  love  says  like  an  honest  gentleman, — 
Where  is  your  mother  ?" 

Nurse.  0,  God's  lady  dear ! 

Kre  you  so  hot?    Marry,  come  up,  I  trow; 
\s  this  the  poultice  for  my  aching  bones  ? 
Henceforward  do  your  meraages  yourself. 

Jul.  Here 's  such  a  coil — Come,  what  says  Romeo  ?* 

Nurse.  Have  you  got  leave  to  go  to  shri^  to-day  ? 

JuL  I  have. 

Nurse.  Then,  hie  you  hence  to  friar  Laurence*  cell, 
rhere  stays  a  husband  to  make  you  a  wife ; 
N'ow  comes  the  wanton  blood  up  in  your  cheeks ; 
They  '11  be  in  scarlet  straightway*  at  my*  news. 
Hie  you  to  church ;  I  must  another  way, 
To  fetch  a  ladder,  by  the  which  your  love 
Must  climb  a  bird's  nest  soon,  when  it  is  dark: 
[  am  the  drudge,  and  toil  in  your  delight, 
But  you  shall  bear  the  burden  soon  at  night. 
jo;  I  '11  to  dinner ;  hie  you  to  the  cell. 

Jul,  Hie  to  high  fortune ! — ^Honest  nurse,  farewell. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.*— Friar  Laurinck's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Romeo. 
Ffi.  So  smile  the  heavens  upon  this  holy  act, 
Fhat  tSUsr  hours  with  sorrow  chide  us  not ! 


Ram.  Amen,  amen  !  but  come  what  sorrow  can, 
It  cannot  countervail  the  exchange  of  joy 
That  one  short  minute  gives  me  in  her  sight : 
Do  thou  but  close  our  hands  with  holy  words, 
Then  love-devouring  death  do  what  he  dare  ] 
It  is  enough  I  may  but  call  her  mine. 

Fri.  These  violent  delights  have  violent  ends, 
And  in  their  triumph  die :  like  fire  and  powder. 
Which  as  they  kiss  consume.    The  sweetest  honey 
Is  loathsome  in  his  own  deliciousness, 
And  in  the  taste  confounds  the  appetite : 
Therefore,  love  moderately ;  long  love  doth  so ; 
Too  swift  arrives  as  tardy  as  too  slow. 

Enter  Juliet. 
Here  comes  the  lady.— O  !  so  light  a  foot 
Will  ne'er  wear  out  the  everlasting  flint : 
A  lover  may  bestride  the  gossamers 
That  idle  in  the  wanton  summer  air, 
And  yet  not  fall ;  so  light  is  vanity. 

Jul.  Good  even  to  my  ghostly  confessor. 

Fri.  Romeo  shall  thank  thee,  daughter,  for  us  both. 

Jul.  As  much  to  him.  else  are  his  thanks  too  much. 

Rom.  Ah,  Juliet!  if  the  measure  of  thy  joy 
Be  heap'd  like  mine,  and  that  thy  skill  be  more 
To  blazon  it,  then  sweeten  with  thy  breath 
This  neighbour  air,  and  let  rich  music's  tongue 
Unfold  the  imagin'd  happiness,  that  both 
Receive  in  either  by  this  dear  encounter. 

Jul.  Conceit,  more  rich  in  matter  than  in  words, 
Brags  of  his  substance,  not  of  ornament : 
They  are  but  beggars  that  can  count  their  worth; 
But  my  true  love  is  grown  to  such  excess, 
I  cannot  sum  the  sum*  of  half  my  wealth. 

Fri.  Come,  come  with  me,  and  we  will  make  short 
work; 
For,  by  your  leaves,  you  shall  not  stay  alone, 
Till  holy  church  incorporate  two  in  one.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Public  Place. 


Enter  Mercutio,  Benvolio,  Page,  and  Servants, 

Ben.  I  pray  thee,  good  Mercutio,  let 's  retire : 
rhc  day  is  hot,  the  Capulets  abroad, 
knd  if  we  meet  we  shall  not  'scape  a  brawl ; 
For  now,  these  hot  days,  is  the  mad  blood  stirring.* 

Mer.  Thou  art  like  one  of  those  fellows  that,  when 
ie  enters  the  confines  of  a  tavern,  claps  me  his  sword 
ipon  the  table,  and  says,  '^  God  send  me  no  need  of 
thee  !''  and,  by  the  operation  of  the  second  cup,  draws 
lim  on  the  drawer,  when,  indeed,  there  is  no  need. 

Ben.  Am  I  like  such  a  fellow  ? 

Mer.  Come,  come,  thou  art  as  hot  a  Jack,  in  thy 
nood,  as  any  in  Italy;  and  as  soon  moved  to  be 
Doody,  and  as  soon  moody  to  be  moved. 

Ben.  And  what  to? 

Mer.  Nay,  an  there  were  two  such,  we  should  have 
lone  shortly,  for  one  would  kill  the  other.  Thou !  why 
tboa  wilt  quarrel  with  a  man  that  hath  a  hair  more, 
N*  a  hair  less,  in  his  beard,  than  thou  hast.  Thou  wilt 
loarrel  with  a  man  for  cracking  nuts,  having  no  other 
reason,  but  b^ause  thou  hast  hazel  eyes :  what  eye, 


but  such  an  eye,  would  spy  out  such  a  quarrel  ?  Thy 
head  is  as  full  of  quarrels,  as  an  egg  is  full  of  meat ; 
and  yet  thy  head  hath  been  beaten  as  addle  as  an  egg 
for  quarrelling.  Thou  hast  quarrelled  with  a  man  for 
coughing  in  the  street,  because  he  hath  wakened  thy 
dog  that  hath  lain  asleep  in  the  sun.  Didst  thou  not 
fall  out  with  a  tailor  for  wearing  his  new  doublet  be- 
fore Easter?  with  another,  for  tying  his  new  shoes 
with  old  riband?  and  yet  thou  wilt  tutor  me  from 
quarrelling ! 

Ben  An  I  were  so  apt  to  quarrel  as  thou  art,  any 
man  should  buy  the  fee-simple  of  my  life  for  an  ho  r 
and  a  quarter.* 

Mer.  The  fee-simple  ?    0  simple ! 

Ben.  By  my  head,  here  come  the  Capulets. 
Enter  Tybalt,  and  others. 

Mer.  By  my  heel,  I  care  not. 

Tyb.  Follow  me  close,  for  I  will  speak  to  them. — 
Grcntlemen,  good  den  !  a  word  with  one  of  you. 

Mer.  And  but  one  word  with  one  of  us  ?  Couple 
it  with  something ;  make  it  a  word  and  a  blow. 

Tyb.  You  will  find  me  apt  enough  to  that,  sir,  if 
you  will  give  me  occasion. 


*  la  pIftM  of  this  quMtioB,  the  quarto,  1987,  hu : 

Nay  stay,  nreet  nnne ;  I  do  entreat  the«,  noir, 

What  Bars  mjr  Ioyc,  my  lord,  my  Romeo  ? 
I  etraiiffat :  in  f.  a.    *  any  :  in  f.  e.    *  This  scene  was  entirely  re>formed  in  the  qnarto.  1500.    It  maT  ha  fonnd  as  it  appears  la  the  qvuto, 
1^107.  ia  the  aotes  to  Verplanck^i  edition.    *  turn  np  some  :  in  folio,    iteeveas  made  the  change.    *  This  and  the  prenoos  Uae,  aie  aot  iS 
|a«rti.,  1307.    **  This  and  the  next  speech,  jre  not  m  the  qnarto,  1SV7. 
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ACT  in 


Mer,  Could  you  not  take  soma  oocarion  without 
giving? 

7V2.  MercQtio,  thou  oonaort'st  with  Romeo. — 

Mtr.  Consort !  what !  dost  thou  make  us  minstrels  ? 
an  thou  make  minstrels  of  us,  look  to  hear  nothing  hut 
discords :  here 's  my  fiddlestick ;  here's  that  shall  make 
you  dance.    'Zounds,  consort !  [Striking  his  hiU»* 

Ben.  We  talk  here  in  the  puhlic  haunt  of  men : 
Either  withdraw  unto  some  private  place, 
And  reason  coldly  of  your  grievances, 
Or  else  depart ;  here  all  eyes  gaze  on  us.' 

Mer.  Men's  eyes  were  made  to  look,  and  let  them 
gaze: 
I  will  not  budge  for  no  man's  pleasure,  I. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Tyb.  Well,  peace  be  with  you,  sir.    Here  comes  my 
man. 

Mer,  But,  I  '11  be  hang'd,  sir,  if  he  wear  your  livery: 
Marry,  go  before  to  field,  he  '11  be  your  follower ; 
Your  worship,  in  that  sense,  may  call  him — man. 

Tyb.  Romeo,  the  hate  I  bear  thee,  can  afford 
No  better  term  than  this — thou  art  a  villain. 

Rom.  Tybalt,  the  reason  that  I  have  to  love  thee 
Doth  much  exceed  the  appertaining  rage 
To  such  a  greeting  :* — villain  am  I  none ; 
Therefore  farewell :  I  see,  thou  know'st  me  not. 

Tyb.  Roy,  this  shall  not  excuse  the  injuries 
That  thou  hast  done  me  ;  therefore, 'turn  and  draw. 

Rom.  I  do  protest.  I  never  injur'd  thee ; 
But  love  thee  better  than  thou  canst  devise. 
Till  thou  shalt  know  the  reason  of  my  love : 
And  so,  good  Capulet, — which  name  I  tender  \ 
As  dearly  as  mine  own, — ^be  satisfied. 

Mer.  0  calm,  dishonourable,  vile  submission  ! 
A  la  stoecata  carries  it  away. 

[Draws  as  Ttbalt  is  going. 
Tybalt,  you  rat-catcher,  will  you  walk  ? 

Tyb.  What  wouldst  thou  have  with  me  ? 

Mer.  Grood  king  of  cats,  nothing,  but  one  of  your 
nine  lives ;  that  I  mean  to  make  bold  withal,  and,  as 
you  shall  use  me  hereafter,  dry-beat  the  rest  of  the 
eight.  Will  you  pluck  your  sword  out  of  his  pilcher* 
by  the  ears  ?  make  haste,  lest  mine  be  about  your  ears 
ere  it  be  out. 

Tyb.  I  am  for  you.*  [Drawing. 

Rom.  Gentle  Meroutio,  put  thy  rapier  up. 

Mer.  Come,  sir,  your  passado.  [Theyjight. 

Rom.  Draw,  Benvolio; 
Beat  down  their  weapons. — Gentlemen,  for  shame, 
Forbear  this  outrage  ! — Tybalt — Mercutio— 
The  prince  expressly  hath  forbid  this  bandying 
In  Verona  streets. — Hold,  Tybalt ! — good  Mercutio  ! 

[Exeunt  Tybalt  and  his  Partisans. 

Mer.  I  am  hurt : —  [Romeo  supports  Merc* 

A  plague  o'  both  the  houses  ! — I  am  sped : — 
Is  he  gone,  and  hath  nothing  ? 

Ben.  What!  art  thou  hurt? 

Mer.   Ay,   ay,   a  soratch,  a  scratch;   marry,  'tis 
enough. — 
Where  ii  my  page  ? — go,  villain,  fetch  a  surgeon. 

[Exit  Page. 

Rom.  Courage,  man ;  the  hurt  cannot  be  much. 

Mer.  No,  't  is  not  so  deep  as  a  well,  nor  so  wide  as 

!      a  church'  door;  but  'tis  enough,  'twill  serve:  ask  for 

j      me  to-morrow,  and  you  shall  find  me  a  grave  man.    I 

am  peppered,  I  warrant,  for  this  world : — a  plague  o' 

I      both  your  houses ! — ^'Zounds !  a  dog,  a  rat,  a  mouse,  a 


cat,  to  aoratch  a  man  to  death !  a  braggart,  a  rogne, 
villain,  that  fights  by  the  book  of  arithmetic  I-^^Wli 
the  devil,  came  you  between  us  ?  I  ytum  hurt  cud 
your  arm. 

Rom.  I  thought  all  for  the  best. 

Mer.  Help  me  into  some  house,  BeoTolio, 
Or  I  shall  faint. — ^A  plague  o'  both  your  honaes  ! 
They  have  made  worms'  meat  of  me : 
I  have  it,  and  soundly  too } — ^your  houses ! 

[Exeunt  Mkrcutio  and  Bkxtou 

Rom.  This  gentleman,  the  prince's  near  ally, 
My  very  friend,  hath  got  his  mortal  hurt 
[n  my  behalf;  my  reputation  stain'd 
With  Tybalt's  slander,  Tybalt,  that  an  hour 
Hath  been  my  cousin.    O  sweet  Juliet ! 
Thy  beauty  hath  made  me  effeminate, 
And  in  my  temper  soften'd  valour's  siael. 
Re-enter  Bsmvouo. 

Ben.  0  Romeo,  Romeo!  brave  Mercutio  '•  dead; 
That  gallant  spirit  hath  aspir'd  the  cloud% 
Which  too  untimely  here  did  scorn  the  earth. 

Rom.  This  day's  black  fate  on  more  days  dflC 
depend ; 
This  but  begins  the  woe  others  must  end. 
Re-enter  Ttbalt. 

Ben.  Here  comes  th&  furious  Tybalt  back  a^nun. 

Rom.  Alive!  iu  triumph  !*  and  Mereutio  alain! 
Away  to  heaven,  respective  lenity, 
And  fire-ey'd*  fury  be  my  conduct  now  !^ 
Now,  Tybalt,  take  the  villain  back  again. 
That  late  thou  gav'st  me ;  for  Mercutio's  soul 
Is  but  a  little  way  above  our  heads, 
Staying  for  thine  to  keep  him  company  : 
Either  thou,  or  I,  or  both,  must  go  with  him. 

Tyb.  Thou,  wretched  boy,  that  didst  consort 
here. 


Shalt  with  him  hence. 
Rom. 


This  shall  determine  thtt 
[Theyjight;  Tybalt /ou. 

Ben.  Romeo,  away  !  begone  f 
The  citizens  are  up,  and  Tybalt  slain  : — 
Stand  not  amaz'd : — the  prince  will  doom  thee  deacL 
If  thou  art  taken. — Hence  ! — ^be  gone  !— away ! 

Rom.  0 !  I  am  fortune's  fool. 

Ben.  Why  dost  thou  stay  ?     {Exit  Roxn 

Enter  Citizens^  Ire. 

1  at.  Which  way  ran  he  that  kill'd  Mereutio? 
Tybalt,  that  murderer,  which  way  ran  he  ? 

Ben.  There  lies  that  Tybalt. 

1  Cit.  You,  sir : — go  with  m 

I  charge  thee  in  the  prince's  name,  obey. 
Enter  Prince j  attended;  Moktague,  Cafulxt,  tknr 
WiveSj  and  others. 

Prin.  Where  are  the  vile  beginners  of  this  fray? 

Ben.  0  noble  prince !     I  can  discover  all 
The  unlucky  manage  of  this  fatal  brawl : 
There  lies  the  man,  slain  by  young  Romeo, 
That  slew  thy  kinsman,  brave  Mercutio. 

La.  Cap.  Tybalt,  my  cousin ! — O  my  brother's  eh\i ' 
0  prince  .'  0  cousin !  hu.«band !  0,  the  blood  is  sf  ui  i 
Of  my  dear  kinsman ! — Prince,  as  thou  art  true, 
For  blood  of  ours  shed  blood  of  Montague. 
0  cousin,  cousin ! 

Prin.  Who  began  this  bloody  fray  ? 

Ben.  Tybalt,  here  slain,  whom  Romeo's  hand  d 
slay: 
Romeo,  that  spoke  him  fair,  bade  him  bethink 


>  th«  lore  1  bear  th«6  d-?  h  excoM  the  appertainiar  ?«*•  te  wdl 

paoaKm  from  thii  to  the  exit  of  Tybalt,  are  not  in  oyarto,  I.9B7.    •  Ne«  .M.i 

ban  :"iB*qiiarto.    •  So  tha  quarto,  ISflf ;  other  old  coj  in  :  He  gone  in  triumDh.    •  and :  in  all  old  zopie^  but  th«  qnaita,  ISW. 


«  Wrt  in  f.  e.     •  Thie  and  the  naxt  epeech,  ere  not  in  quarto.  Ism,  

word  :  in  quarto,  1M7.    •  wsabbard  :  in  quarto,  1597.     *  The  j^aoaiceti  from  thii  to  the  exit  of  Tybalt,  are  not  in  c^uarto, 
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Bov  nice*  the  quarrel  was    and  urg'd  withal 

Toor  high  displeasure : — all  this,  uttered 

STith  gentle  breath,  ealm  look,  knees  humbly  bow'd, 

Could  not  take  truce  with  the  unraly  spleen 

)f  Tybalt,  deaf  to  peace,  but  that  he  tilts 

fTuh  piercing  steel  at  bold  Meroutio's  breast ; 

^0,  all  as  hot,  turns  deadly  point  to  point, 

lod.  with  a  martial  scorn,  with  one  hand  beats 

3old  death  sside,  and  with  the  other  sends    ^ 

t  back  to  Tybalt,  whoee  dexterity 

letorts  it  home,*     Romeo  he  cries  aloud, 

'Hold,  friends  !  friends,  part !-'  and,  swifter  than  his 

tongue, 
lis  agile  arm  beats  down  their  fatal  points, 
Liid  'twixt  them  rushes ;  underneath  whose  arm, 
in  enrious  thrust  from  Tybalt  hit  the  life 
)( stout  Mercutio,  and  then  Tybalt  fled ; 
)ut  by  and  by  conies  back  to  Homeo, 
^0  had  but  newly  entertained  revenge, 
bid  toH  they  go  like  lightning ;  for  ere  I 
'oold  draw  to  part  them  was  stout  Tybalt  slain, 
Ind  aa  he  fell  did  Romeo  turn  and  fly. 
fhis  is  the  truth,  or  let  Benvolio  die. 

la.  Cap.  He  ui  a  kinsman  to  the  Montague ; 
Affection  makes  him  false,  he  speaks  not  true  :* 
iome  twenty  of  them  fousht  in  this  black  strife, 
ind  all  those  twenty  could  but  kill  one  life, 
beg  for  justice,  which  thou,  prince,  must  give : 
lomeo  slew  Tybalt,  Romeo  must  not  live. 

Prtn.*  Romeo  slew  him,  he  slew  Mercutio  ; 
^ho  now  the  price  of  his  dear  blood  doth  owe  ? 

Mm.  Not  Romeo,  prince,  he  was  Mercutio's  friend ; 
lis  fault  concludes  but  what  the  law  should  end, 
The  life  of  Tybalt. 

Prm.  And  for  that  oflfence, 

mroediately  we  do  exile  him  hence : 
have  an  interest  in  your  hate's  proceeding, 
kfy  blood  for  your  rude  brawls  doth  lie  a  bleeding; 
)at  1  '11  amerce  you  with  so  strong  a  fine. 
That  you  shall  all  repent  the  loss  of  mine. 
/nil  1  be  deaf  to  pleaiding  and  excuses, 
S'or  tears,  nor  prayers,  shall  purchase  out  abuses ; 
Therefore,  use  none :  let  Romeo  hence  in  haste, 
£1^  when  he's  found,  that  hour  is  his  last. 
Bear  hence  this  body,  and  attend  our  will : 
Uercy  but  murders,  pardoning  those  that  kill.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  CapuleVs  House. 
Enter  Juliet. 
Jnl.  Gallop  apace,  you  fiery-footed  steeds, 
Towards  Phosbus'  mansion*  ;  such  a  waggoner 
\i  Phaeton  would  whip  you  to  the  west, 
knA  bring  in  cloudy  night  immediately.*— 
Spread  thy  close  curtain,  love-performing  night, 
That  enemies''  eyes  may  wink,  and  Romeo 
Leap  to  these  arms,  untalk'd  of,  and  unseen  !-« 
Lovers  can  see  to  do  their  amorous  rites 
By  their  own  beauties :  or  if  love  be  blind, 
It  best  agrees  with  night. — Come,  civil  night, 
Fhon  sober-suited  matron,  all  in  black, 
^nd  learn  me  how  to  lose  a  winning  match, 
Play'd  for  a  pair  of  stainless  maidenhoods  : 
Hood  my  unmanned*  blood,  bating'  in  my  cheeks, 
With  thy  black  mantle ;  till  strange  love,  grown  bold. 
Think  true  love  acted  simple  modesty. 
Come  night,  oome  Romeo,  come  thou  day  in  night ; 
For  thou  wilt  lie  upon  the  wings  of  night 


Whiter  than  new  snow  on  a  raven's  back. — 

Gome,  gentle  night ;  come,  loving,  black-brow'd  night, 

Give  me  my  Romeo :  and,  when  he  shall  die, 

Take  him  and  cut  him  out  in  little  stars. 

And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine, 

That  all  the  world  will  be  in  love  with  night, 

And  pay  no  worship  to  the  garish  sun. — 

O,  I  have  bought  the  mansion  of  a  love, 

But  not  possess'd  it ;  and  though  I  am  sold. 

Not  yet  enjoy'd.     So  tedious  is  this  day. 

As  is  the  night  before  some  festival 

To  an  impatient  child  that  hatb  new  robes, 

And  may  hot  wear  them.    0  !  here  comes  my  nurse. 

Enter  Nurse,  with  a  Ladder  of  Cords. 
And  she  brings  news ;  and  ev'ry  tongue,  that  speaks 
But  Romeo's  name,  speaks  heavenly  eloquence. — 
Now,  nurse,  what  news  ?    What  hast  thou  there  ?  tb« 

cords 
That  Romeo  bade  thee  fetch  ? 

Nurse.  Ay,  ay,  the  cords.     [Throws  them  dovm. 

Jul.  Ah  me !  what  news  ?  why  dost  thou  wring  thy 
hands? 

Nurse,  Ah  well-a-day !  he's  dead,  he's  dead,  he's 
dead! 
We  are  undone,  lady,  we  are  undone ! — 
Alack  the  day ! — ^he  's  gone,  he 's  kill'd,  he 's  dead ! 

Jul.  Can  heaven  be  so  envious  ? 

Nurse.  Romeo  can, 

Though  heaven  cannot. — 0  Romeo,  Romeo  ! — 
Who  ever  would  have  thought  it  ? — Romeo  ! 

JuJ.  What  devil  art  thou,  that  dost  torment  me  thus? 
This  torture  should  be  roar'd  in  dismal  hell. 
Hath  Romeo  slain  himself?  say  thou  but  I,'* 
And  that  bare  vowel,  /,  shall  poison  more 
Than  the  death-darting  eye  of  cockatrice : 
I  am  not  I,  if  there  be  such  an  I; 
Or  those  eyes  shut,  that  make  thee  answer,  /. 
If  he  be  slain,  say — I ;  or  if  not — ^no : 
Brief  sounds  determine  or  my  weal  or  woe. 

Ntirse.  I  saw  the  wound,  I  saw  it  with  mine  eyes,— 
€rod  save  the  mark  ! — here  on  hut  manly  breast : 
A  piteous  corse,  a  bloody  piteous  corse  ; 
Pale,  pale  as  ashes,  all  bedaub'd  in  blood, 
All  in  gore  blood ; — I  swounded  at  the  sight. 

Jul.  0  break,  my  heart ! — poor  bankrupt,  break  at 
once ! 
To  prison,  eyes ;  ne'er  look  on  liberty : 
Vile  earth,  to  earth  resign ;  end  motion  here, 
And  thou,  and  Romeo,  press  one  heavy  bier ! 

Nurse.  0  Tybalt,  Tybalt !  the  best  friend  I  had : 
O  courteous  Tybalt,  honest  gentleman  ! 
That  ever  I  should  live  to  see  thee  dead  ! 

Jul.  What  storm  is  this  that  blows  so  contrary  ? 
Is  Romeo  slaughter'd  ?  and  is  Tybalt  dead  ? 
My  dear.lov'd"  cousin,  and  my  dearer  lord  ? — 
Then,  dreadful  trumpet,  sound  the  general  doom ; 
For  who  is  living,  if  those  two  are  gone  ? 

Nurse,  Tybalt  is  gone,  and  Romeo  banighed : 
Romeo,  that  kill'd  him,  he  is  banished. 

Jul.   0  God!— did    Romeo's    hand  shed  Tybalt*! 
blood? 

Nurse.  It  did,  it  did  ;  alas  the  day !  it  did. 

Jul,  0  serpent  heart,'*  hid  with  a  flowering  face  ! 
Did  ever  dragon  keep  so  fair  a  cave  ? 
Beautiful  tyrant ;  fiend  angelical ! 
Dove-feather'd  raven !  wolvish-ravening  lamb  ' 
Despised  substance  of  divinest  show  ! 

.  an  Bot  in  qaaito,  1SB7.    *  So  tht 


1  Trifling.    *  TbSi  word  it  not  in  f.  «.    *  This  line  i«  not  in  qnarto,  1597.    •  Thii  and  tht  n»t  ipoaeh.  ax 
luito,  1507 ;  othor  old  copioi :  dwelling.    *  The  rast  of  the  solitoquj,  is  not  in  quarto,  1507.    ''  Moit  f.  e. :  ranaways.  Dyce  reads :  rcvin;. 
Trniu  of  faloonnr— to  man  a  hawk,  u  to  aecnetom  her  to  the  nenon  who  trains  her;  lattAg  is  beatingr  the  air  with  the  winpi,  in  striT> 
H  (•  (et  away.    »  The  old  ipelling  of  ay,    "  So  the  quarto,  1597 ;  other  old  oopies  :  deanet.    "  serpent's  hate  •  in  qnartOf  1507. 
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Jnst  opposite  to  what  thou  justly  seem'st ; 
A  damned*  saint,  an  honourable  villain  ! — 
0.  nature  !  what  hadst  thou  to  do  in  hell, 
When  thiou  didst  pour*  the  spirit  of  a  fiend 
In  mortal  paradise  of  such  sweet  flesh  ? — 
Was  ever  book  containing  Puch  vile  matter, 
So  fairly  bound?    0,  that  deceit  should  dwell 
In  such  a  gorgeous  palace  ? 

Nurse.  There 's  no  trust, 

No  faith,  no  honesty  in  men  ;  all  perjur'd. 
All  forsworn,  all  naught,  all  dissemblers. — 
Ah  !  where  's  my  man  ?  give  me  some  aqua  vita : — 
These  griefs,  these  woes,  these  sorrows  make  me  old. 
Shame  come  to  Romeo  ! 

Jtd.  Blister'd  be  thy  tongue, 

For  such  a  wish  !  be  was  not  born  to  shame : 
Upon  his  brow  shame  is  asham'd  to  sit : 
For  h  is  a  throne  where  honour  may  be  crown'd 
Sole  monarch  of  the  universal  earth. 
0,  what  a  beast  was  I  to  chide  at  him  ! 

Nurse,  Will  you  speak  well  of  him  that  kilPd  your 
cousin  ? 

Jul.  Shall  I  speak  ill  of  him  that  is  my  husband  ? 
Ah,  poor  my  lord,  what  tongue  shall  smooth  thy  name, 
When  I,  thy  three-hours  wife,  have  mangled  it  ? — 
But,  wherefore,  villain,  didst  thou  kill  my  cousin  ? 
That  villain  cousin  would  have  kill'd  my  husband : 
Back,  foolish  tears,  back  to  your  native  spring  j 
Your  tributary  drops  belong  to  woe, 
Which  you,  mistaking,  offer  up  to  joy. 
My  husband  lives,  that  Tybalt  would  have  slain ; 
And  Tybalt 's  dead,  that  would  have  slain  my  husband : 
All  this  is  comfort ;  wherefore  weep  I  then  ? 
Some  word  there  was,  worser  than  Tybalt's  death, 
That  murdered  me.     I  would  forget  it  fain ; 
But,  0  !  it  presses  to  my  meVnory, 
Like  damned  guilty  deeds  to  sinners'  minds  : ' 
Tybalt  is  dead,  and  Romeo — ^banished  ! 
That — banished,  that  one  word — banished. 
Hath  slain  ten  thousand  Tybalts.     Tybalt's  death 
Was  woe  enough,  if  it  had  ended  there  : 
Or, — if  sour  woe  delights  in  fellowship, 
And  needly  will  be  rank'd  with  other  griefs, — 
Why  follow'd  not,  when  she  said — Tybalt 's  dead, 
Thy  father,  or  thy  mother,  nay,  or  both. 
Which  modern*  lamentation  might  have  mov'd? 
But,  with  a  rear- ward  following  Tybalt's  death, 
Romeo  is  banished  ! — ^to  speak  that  word, 
j     Is  father,  mother,  Tybalt,  Romeo,  Juliet. 
All  slain,  all  dead  : — Romeo  is  banished  ! — 
There  is  no  end,  no  limit,  measure,  bound. 
In  that  word 's  death;  no  words  can  that  woe  sound. — 
Where  is  my  father,  and  my  mother,  nurse  ? 

Nurse   Weeping  and  wailing  over  Tybalt's  corse  : 
Will  you  go  to  them  ?    I  will  bring  you  thither. 

Jul.  Wash  they  his  wounds  with  tears  ?  mine  shall 
be  spent. 
When  theirs  are  dry,  for  Romeo's  banishment. 
Take  up  those  cords. — Poor  ropes,  you  are  beguil'd, 
Both  you  and  I,  for  Romeo  is  exil'd  :  [Taking  them  up.* 
He  made  you  for  a  highway  to  my  bed, 
But  I.  a  maid,  die  maiden- widowed. 
Come,  cords  ;  come,  nurse :  I  '11  to  my  wedding  bed ; 
And  death,  not  Romeo,  take  my  mj.idenhead  ! 

Nurse.  Hie  to  your  chamber ;  I  '11  find  Romeo 
To  comfort  you : — I  wot  well  where  he  is. 
Hark  ye,  your  Romeo  will  be  here  at  night : 
I  'U  to  him ;  he  is  hid  at  Laurence'  cell. 

t  So  the  nndated  qtiftrto ;  othen  and  folio :  dim 
and  th«  pnrioTU  line,  are  not  in  folio. 


Jul.  0,  find  him  !  give  this  ring  to  my  true  knigbt^ 
And  bid  him  come  to  take  his  last  farewell.     [ExcutU 

SCENE  III.— Friar  Laurknck's  CeU. 
Enter  Friar  Laprence  and  Romeo. 

Fri.  Romeo,  come  forth ;  come  forth,  then  feairal 
Afiliction  is  enamouHd  of  thy  parts,  [man : 

And  thou  art  wedded  to  calamity. 

Rom.  Father,  what  news?  what  is  the  prince's  doom? 
What  sorrow  craves  acquaintance  at  my  hand, 
That  I  yet  know  not  ? 

Fri.  Too  familiar 

Is  my  dear  son  with  such  sour  company  :• 
I  bring  thee  tidings  of  the  prince's  doom. 

Rom.  What  less  than  dooms-day  is  the   prince*! 
doom? 

Fri.  A  gentler  judgment  parted  from  his  lips, 
Not  body's  death,  but  body's  banishment. 

Rom.  Ha !  banishment  ?  be  merciful,  say— death ; 
For  exile  hath  more  terror  in  his  look, 
Much  more  than  death  :  do  not  say — baniFhrnenL 

Fri.  Hence  from  Verona  art  thou  banished : 
Be  patient,  for  the  world  is  broad  and  wide. 

Rom.  There  is  no  world  without  Verona  vrailx^ 
But  purgatory,  torture,  hell  itself. 
Hence  banished  is  banish'd  from  the  world, 
And  world's  exile  is  death : — ^then,  banished 
Is  death  mis-term'd  :  calling  death  banishment, 
Thou  cut'st  my  head  off  with  a  golden  axe, 
And  smil'st  upon  the  stroke  that  murders  me. 

Fri.  0  deadly  sin  !    0  rude  unthankfulne«s  ? 
Thy  fault  our  law  calls  death  ;  but  the  kind  priaee, 
Taking  thy  part,  hath  brush'd  afide  the  law, 
And  turn'd  that  black  word  death  to  baniahinetit : 
This  is  dear  mercy,  and  thou  seest  it  not. 

Rom.  'T  is  torture,  and  not  mercy  :  heaven  is  here, 
Where  Juliet  lives :  and  every  cat,  and  dog, 
And  little  mouse,  every  unworthy  thing. 
Live  here  in  heaven,  and  may  look  on  her ; 
But  Romeo  may  not. — More  validity, 
More  honourable  state,  more  courtship  lives 
In  carrion  flies,  than  Romeo :  they  may  seize 
On  the  white  wonder  of  dear  Juliet's  hand, 
And  steal  immortal  blessing  from  her  lips ; 
Who.  even  in  pure  and  vestal  modesty. 
Still  blush,  as  thinking  their  own  kisses  sin ; 
This  may  flies  do.  when  I  from  this  must  fly, 
And  say'st  thou  yet,  that  exile  is  not  death  ? 
But  Romeo  may  not;  he  is  banished. 
Flies  may  do  this,  but  I  from  this  must  fly : 
They  are  free  men,  but  I  am  banished." 
Hadst  thou  no  poison  mix'd,  no  sharp-ground  knife 
No  sudden  mean  of  death,  though  ne'er  so  meaji. 
But — banished — to  kill  me;  banished  ? 
0  friar  !  the  damned  used  that  word  in  hell ; 
Howling  attends  it :  how  hast  thou  the  heart. 
Being  a  divine,  a  ghostly  confessor, 
A  sin-absolver,  and  my  friend  profess'd, 
To  mangle  me  with  that  word — ^banished? 

Fri.  Thou  fond  mad  man,  hear  me  but  speak  a  wwi. 

Rim.  0!  thou  wilt  speak  again  of  banishment. 

Fri.  I  '11  give  thee  armour  to  keep  off  that  word ; 
Adversity's  sweet  milk,  philosophy, 
To  comfort  thee,  though  thou  art  banished. 

Rom.  Yet  banished  ? — Hang  up  philosophy : 
Unless  philosophy  can  make  a  Juliet, 
Displant  a  town,  reverse  a  prince's  doom, 
It  helps  not,  it  prevails  not.    Talk  no  more 
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Ffi,  0 !  then  I  eee  that  madmen  have  no  ean. 

Rm.  How  should  they,  when  that  wise  men  have 
no  eyes? 

Fri.  Let  me  dispirte  with  thee  of  thy  estate. 

Km.  Thou  canst  not  speak  of  that  thou  dost  not  feel. 
HTert  then  as  young  as  I,  Juliet  thy  love, 
U  hour  bat  married,  Tybalt  murdered, 
)otmg  like  me,  and  like  me  banished, 
rhen  mightst  thou  speak,  then  mightst  thou  tear  thy 

hair, 
bd  fall  upon  the  ground,  as  I  do  now, 
faking  the  measure  of  an  unmade  grave.  .     [Falling} 

Fri,  Arise  p  one  knocks :  good  Romeo,  hide  thyself. 

[Knocking  within. 

Ram.  Not  T :  unless  the  breath  of  heart-sick  groans. 
di^t-like,  infold  me  from  the  search  of  eyes.  [Knocking. 

Fri.  Hark,    how    they    knock !— who  *s    there  ? — 

Romeo,  arise; 
Phoa  wilt  be  taken.---Stay  a  while. — Stand  up ; 

[Knocking. 
tan  to  my  study. — ^By  and  by. — God's  will ! 
?bat  wilful nesa  is  this !— I  oome.  I  oome.  [Knocking. 
?ho  knocks  so  hard  ?  whence  come  you  ?  what 's  your 
wiU? 

Jfttfse.  [FFif^tn.]   Let   me  oome  in  and  you  shall 

know  my  errand : 
come  from  lady  Juliet. 

Fri.  Welcome,  then. 

Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.  0  holy  friar  !  O !  tell  me,  holy  friar, 
There  is  my  lady's  lord  ?  where 's  Romeo  ? 

Fri.  There  on  the  ground,  with  his  own  tears  made 
drunk. 

Nurse.  0 !  he  is  even  in  my  mistress'  case ; 
Q5t  in  her  case. 

Fri.  O  woful  sympathy ! 

*iteou8  predicament  1 

Nurse.  Even  so  lies  she, 

llnbbering  and  weeping,  weeping  and  blubbering.—- 
Itand  up.  stand  up ;  stand,  an  you  be  a  man : 
'or  Juliet's  sake,  for  her  sake,  rise  and  stand  ; 
Thy  should  you  fall  into  so  deep  an  0  ?  [Romeo  groans.* 

Rom.  Nurse !  [Itising  suddenly.' 

Nurse.  Ah  sir !  ah  sir ! — ^Death  is  the  end  of  all. 

Rom.  Spak'st  thou  of  Juliet?  how  is  it  with  her  ? 
)oth  she  not  think  me  an  old  murderer, 
^ow  I  have  stain'd  the  childhood  of  our  joy 
Vith  blood  remoVd  but  little  from  her  own? 
Vhere  ]a  she?  and  how  doth  she?  and  what  says 
4y  conceal'd  lady  to  our  cancell'd  love? 

Nurse.  0,  she  says  nothing,  sir,  but  weeps  and  weeps; 
Lnd  DOW  falls  on  her  bed ;  and  then  starts  up, 
Ud  Tybalt  calls ;  and  then  on  Romeo  cries, 
bd  then  down  falls  again. 

Rom.  As  if  that  name, 

Hiot  from  the  deadly  level  of  a  gun, 
)id  murder  her  ;  as  that  name^s  cursed  hand 
Wurder'd  her  kinsman. — 0 !  tell  me,  friar,  tell  me, 
n  what  vile  part  of  this  anatomy 
hxh  my  name  lodge  ?  tell  me,  that  I  may  sack- 
Hte  hateful  mansion.  [Drawing  his  Sword. 

Fri.  Hold  thy  desperate  hand ! 

Art  thou  a  man?  thy  form  cries  out,  thou  art; 
Ihy  tears  are  womanish :  thy  wild  acts  denote 
The  unreasonable  fury  of  a  beast : 
L'aceemly  woman,  in  a  seeming  man ; 
^  ill-beseeming  beast,  in  seeming  both ! 
Fbott  bast  amaz'd  me :  by  my  holy  order, 
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I  thought  thy  disposition  better  tempeHd. 

Hast  thou  slain  Tybalt  ?  wilt  thou  slay  thyself, 

And  slay  thy  lady,  too,  that  lives  in  thee, 

By  doing  damned  hate  upon  thyself  ?* 

Why  rail'st  thou  on  thy  birth,  the  heaven,  and  earth  f 

Since  birth,  and  heaven,  and  earth,  all  three  do  meet 

In  thee  at  once,  which  thou  at  once  wouldst  lose. 

Fie,  fie !  thou  sham'st  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit, 

Which,  like  an  usurer,  abound'st  in  all. 

And  usest  none  in  that  true  use  indeed 

Which  should  bedeck  thy  shape,  thy  love,  thy  wit. 

Thy  noble  shape  is  but  a  form  of  wax. 

Digressing  from  the  valour  of  a  man  ; 

Thy  dear  love,  sworn,  but  hollow  perjury, 

Killing  that  love  which  thou  hast  vowM  to  cherish ; 

Thy  wit,  that  ornament  to  shape  and  love, 

Mis-shapen  in  the  conduct  of  them  both, 

Like  powder  in  a  skill-lcfs  soldier's  flask. 

Is  set  afire  by  thine  own  ignorance, 

And  thou  dismember'd  with  thine  own  defence. 

What  J  rouse  thee,  man :  thy  Juliet  is  alive. 

For  whose  dear  sake  thou  wast  but  lately  dead  ; 

There  art  thou  happy :  Tybalt  would  kill  thee, 

But  thou  slew'st  Tybalt ;  there  art  thou  happy  too : 

The  law,  that  threaten'd  death,  becomes  thy  friend,* 

And  turns  it  to  exile  ;  there  art  thou  happy : 

A  pack  of  blessings  lights  upon  thy  back ; 

Happiness  courts  thee  in  her  best  array : 

But,  like  a  mis-behav'd  and  sullen  wench, 

Thou  pout'st  upon  thy  fortune  and  thy  love. 

Take  heed,  take  heed,  for  such  die  miserable. 

Go,  get  thee  to  thy  love,  as  was  agreed. 

Ascend  her  chamber,  hence  and  comfort  her ; 

But^  look,  thou  stay  not  till  the  watch  be  set, 

For  then  thou  canst  not  paits  to  Mantua  ; 

Where  thou  shalt  live,  till  we  can  find  a  time' 

To  blaze  your  marriage,  reconcile  your  friends, 

Beg  pardon  of  the  prince,  and  call  thee  back, 

With  twenty  hundred  thousand  times  more  joy 

Than  thou  went^st  forth  in  lamentation. — 

Go  before,  nurse :  commend  me  to  thy  lady ; 

And  bid  her  hasten  all  the  house  to  bed. 

Which  heavy  sorrow  makes  them  apt  unto : 

Romeo  is  coming. 

Nurse.  0  Lord !  I  could  have  stay'd  here  all  the  night, 
To  hear  good  counsel :  0,  what  learning  is  !— 
My  lord,  I  '11  tell  my  lady  you  will  come. 

Rom.  Do  so,  and  bid  my  sweet  prepare  to  chide. 

Nurse,  Here  is  a  ring  she  bid  me  give  you,  sir. 
Hie  ypu,  make  haste,  for  it  grows  very  late.  [  Exit  Nurse. 

Rom.  How  well  my  comfort  is  reviv'd  by  this  ! 

Fri.  Go  hence.     Good  nisht;  and  here  stands  all 
Either  be  gone  before  the  watch  be  set,  [your  state  :-* 
Or  by  the  break  of  day  disguisM  from  hence. 
Sojourn  in  Mantua ;  I  '11  find  out  your  man. 
And  he  shall  signify  from  time  to  time 
Every  good  hap  to  you  that  chances  here. 
Give  me  thy  hand :  't  is  late :  farewell ;  good  night 

Rom.  But  that  a  joy  past  joy  calls  out  on  me, 
It  were  a  grief  so  brief  to  part  with  thee : 
Farewell.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  Capclet's  House. 

Enter  Cafulet,  Lady  Cafulet,  and  Paris. 

Cap.  Things  have  fallen  out,  sir,  so  unluckily, 

That  we  have  had  no  time  to  move  our  daughter. 

Look  you.  she  lov'd  her  kinsman  Tybalt  dearly, 

And  so  did  I : — ^well,  we  were  bom  to  die  — 
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*T  is  very  late,  she  'U  not  oome  down  to-ni^t: 
I  promiBe  you,  but  for  your  oompany, 
I  would  have  been  a-bed  an  hour  ago. 

Par,  These  times  of  woe  afford  no  time  to  woo. — 
Maaain,  good  night  *  commend  me  to  your  daughter. 

La.  Cap.  I  will,  and  know  her  mind  early  to-morrow; 
To  night  she 's  mew'd  up  in  her  heaviness. 

Cap,  Sir  Paris,  I  will  make  a  desperate  tender 
Of  my  child's  love :  I  think,  she  ^<ill  be  rul'd 
In  all  respects  by  me;  nay  more,  I  doubt  it  not. 
Wife,  go  you  to  her  ere  you  go  to  bed ; 
Acquaint  her  here  of  my  son  Paris'  love, 
And  bid  her,  mark  you  me,  on  Wednesday  next — 
But,  soft !  what  day  is  this  ? 

Par,  Monday,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Monday?  ha!  ha!    Well,  Wednesday  is  too 
(y  Thursday  let  it  be :— o'  Thursday,  tell  her,    [soon; 
She  shall  be  married  to  this  noble  earl. — 
Will  you  be  ready?  do  you  like  this  haste? 
We  '11  keep  no  great  ado : — a  friend,  or  two; — 
For  hark  you,  Tybalt  being  slain  so  late. 
It  may  be  thought  we  held  him  carelessly, 
Being  our  kinsman,  if  we  revel  much. 
Therefore,  we  '11  have  some  half  a  dozen  friends. 
And  there  an  end.    But  what  say  you  to  Thursday  ? 

Par.  My  lord,  I  would  that  Thursday  were  to-morrow. 

Cap,  Well,  get  you  gone :  o'  Thursday  be  it  then.— 
Go  you  to  Juliet,  ere  you  go  to  bed. 
Prepare  her,  wife,  against  this  wedding-day. — 
Farewell,  my  lord. — ^Light  to  my  chamber,  ho  ! 
Afore  me !  it  is  so  very  late,  that  we 
May  call  it  early  by  and  by.— Good  night.      [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Juliet's  Chamber. 
Enter  Romeo  and  Juubt. 

Jul.  Wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  it  is  not  yet  near  day : 
It  was  the  nightingale,  and^not  the  lark, 
That  pierc'd  the  fearful  hollow  of  thine  ear; 
Nightly  she  sings  on  yon  pomegranate  tree. 
Believe  me,  love,  it  was  the  nightingale. 

Rom.  It  waM  the  lark,  the  herald  of  the  mom, 
No  nightingale :  look,  love,  what  envious  streaks 
Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  east. 
Night's  candles  are  burnt  out,  and  jocund  'day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  monntUn  tops : 
I  must  be  gone  and  live,  or  stay  and  die. 

Jul.  Yon  light  is  not  day-light ;  I  know  it,  I : 
It  is  some  meteor  that  the  sun  exhales, 
To  be  to  thee  this  night  a  torch-bearer, 
And  light  thee  on  thy  way  to  Mantua : 
Therefore,  stay  yet ;  thou  need'st  not  to  be  gone. 

Rom.  Let  me  be  ta'en,  let  me  be  put  to  death ; 
I  am  content,  so  thou  wilt  have  it  so. 
I  '11  say,  yon  grey  is  not  the  morning's  eye, 
'T  is  but  the  pale  reflex  of  Cynthia's  bow;^ 
Nor  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads: 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  will  to  go : — 
Come,  death,  and  welcome :  Juliet  wills  it  so.— 
How  is 't,  my  soul  ?  let 's  talk,  it  is  not  day. 

Jul.  It  is,  it  is ;  hie  hence,  be  gone,  away ! 
It  is  the  lark  that  sings  so  out  of  tune,  . 
Straining  harsh  discords,  and  unpIea-Mng  sharps. 
Some  say,  the  lark  makes  sweet  division; 
This  doth  not  so,  for  she  divideth  us : 
Some  say,  the  lark  and  loathed  toad  change  ey^; 
0  !  now  I  would  they  had  ohang'd  voices  too, 


Since  arm  from  arm  that  voice  doth  us  affray. 
Hunting  thee  hence  with  hunts-up"  to  the  day. 

0  !  now  be  gone:  more  light  and  light  it  grows. 
Rom,  More  light  and  light,  more  dark  and  dail 

our  woes. 

Enter  Nurae. 
Nurse,  Madam! 
Jul,  Nurse. 

Nurse.  Your  lady  mother 's  coming  to  your  chamber 
The  day  is  broke ;  be  wary,  look  about.     [Exit  Aunt 
Jul.  Then,  window,  let  day  in,  and  let  life  ont. 
Rom,  Farewell,  farewell !  one  kiss,  and  I  '11  dewsend 

[Descendng 
Jul,  Art  thou  gone  so  ?  love,  lord  !  *  ay,  bu8baf.il 

1  must  hear  from  thee  every  hour  in  the  day,  [friend ! 
For  in  a  minute  there  are  many  days : 

0 !  by  this  count  I  shall  be  much  in  yean, 
Ere  I  again  behold  my  Romeo. 

Rom.  Farewell !  I  will  omit  no  opportunity 
That  may  convey  my  greetings,  love,  to  thee. 

Jul.  0  !  think'st  thou,  we  shall  ever  meet  again? 

Rom,  I  doubt  it  not ;'  end  all  these  woes  shall  aerrs 
For  sweet  dipcourses  in  our  time  to  come. 

Jul.  0  God  !  I  have  an  ill-divining  soul : 
Methiuks,  I  see  thee,  now  thou  art  so  low, 
As  one  dead  in  the  bottom  of  a  tomb  : 
Either  my  eyesight  fails,  or  thou  look'st  pale. 

Rom.  And  trust  me,  love,  in  my  eye  so  do  yoa : 
Dry  sorrow  drinks  our  blood.    Adieu  !  adieu ! 

[Exit  Roxco 

Jul,  0  fortune,  fortune  !  all  men  call  tbee  fickle  .-* 
If  thou  art  fickle,  what  dost  thou  with  him 
That  is  renown'd  for  faith  ?    Be  fickle,  fortune ; 
For,  then,  I  hope  thou  wilt  not  keep  him  long, 
But  send  him  back. 

La.  Cap.  [  Within,]  Ho  !  daughter,  are  you  up  ? 

Jul.  Who  is '  t  that  calls  ?  is  it  my  lady  mother  ? 
Is  she  not  down  so  late,  or  up  so  early  ? 
What  unaccustom'd  cause  procures  her  hither  ? 
Enter  Lady  Capulxt. 

La.  Cap.  Why,  how  now,  Juliet  ? 

Jul.  Madam,  I  am  boc  v«11 

La.  Cap.  Evermore  weeping  for  your  oonsia's  death ' 
What !  wilt  thou*  wash  him  from  his  grave  with  lean  ^ 
An  if  thou  wouldst,  thou  oouldst  not  make  him  live 
Therefore,  have  done.    Some  grief  shows  much  of  km : 
But  much  of  grief  shows  still  some  want  of  wit. 

Jul.  Yet  let  me  weep  for  such  a  feeling  lors. 

La.  Cap.  So  shall  you  feel  the  loss,  but  not  the  Irieuk 
Which  you  weep  for. 

Jul.  Feeling  so  the  loss, 

I  cannot  choose  but  ever  weep  the  friend. 

La,  Cap.  Well,  girl,  thou  weep'st  not  so  much  icr 
his  death, 
As  that  the  villain  lives  which  slaughter'd  him. 

Jul.  What  villain,  madam  ? 

La.  Cap.  That  same  villain,  Romeo 

Jul.  Villain  and  he  are  many  miles  ssunder. 
God  pardon  him  !     I  do,  with  all  my  heart ; 
And  yet  no  man,  like  him,  doth  grieve  my  heart. 

La.  Cap.  That  is,  because  the  traitor  murderer*  liv«^. 

Jul.  Ay«  madam,  from  the  reach  of  these  my  hanb 
Would  none  but  I  might  venge  my  cousin's  death  ' 

La.  Cap.  We  will  have  vengeance  for  it,  fear  Uioa  not 
Then,  weep  no  more.     I  '11  send  to  one  in  Mantiia,^ 
Where  that  same  banish'd  runagate  doth  live, — 
Shall  give  him  such  an  unaocustomM  dram* 
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That  he  shall  soon  keep  Tybalt  oompany; 
And  then,  I  hope,  thou  wilt  be  satisfied. 

Jfd.  Indeed,  I  neyer  shall  be  satisfied 
With  Romeo,  till  I  behold  him— dead— 
Is  my  poor  heart  so  for  a  kinsman  vex'd.^ 
Madam,  if  you  oould  find  out  but  a  man 
To  bear  a  poison,  I  would  temper  it, 
That  Romeo  should,  upon  reoeipt  thereof. 
Soon  sleep  in  quiets— O !  how  my  heart  abhors 
To  hear  him  nam'd,— and  cannot  oome  to  him, — 
To  wreak  the  lore  I  bore  my  cousin  Tybalt 
Upon  his  body  that  hath  slaughtered  him  ! 

lo.  Cg^.  find  thou  the  means,  and  FU  find  such  a 


But  now  I  'U  tell  thee  joyful  tidings,  girl. 

Jul.  And  joy  comes  well  in  sach  a  needy  time. 
What  are  they,  I  beseech  your  ladyship? 

La.  Cap,  Well,  well,  thou  hast  a  careful  father,  child ; 
One  who,  to  put  thee  from  thy  heaviness, 
Hath  sorted  out  a  sudden  day  of  joy, 
That  thou  expeot'st  not,  nor  I  lookM  not  for. 

Jul.  Madam,  in  happy  time,  what  day  is  that  ?* 

La.  Cap.  Marry,  my  child,  early  next  Thursday  mom, 
The  gallant,  young,  and  noble  gentleman, 
The  county  Paris,  at  Saint  Peter's  church 
Shall  happily  make  thee  a  joyful  bride. 

Jul.  Now,  by  Saint  PetePs  church,  and  Peter  too, 
He  shall  not  make  me  there  a  joyful  bride. 
I  wonder  at  this  haste  ;  that  I  must  wed 
Ere  he,  that  should  be  husband,  comes  to  woo. 
I  pray  you,  tell  my  lord  and  father,  madam, 
(  will  not  marry  yet ;  and,  when  I  do,  I  swear, 
It  shall  be  Romeo,  whom  you  know  1  hate. 
Rather  than  Paris. 

La.  Cap.  These  are  news  indeed  !' 

Here  comes  your  father  ;  tell  him  so  yourself. 
And  see  how  he  will  take  it  at  your  hands. 
Enter  Cafulet  and  Nurse. 

Cap.  When  the  sun  sets^  the  earth  doth  drizzle  dew ; 
But  for  the  sun«et  of  my  brother's  son 
It  rains  downright. — 

How  now  !  a  conduit,  girl  ?  what !  still  in  tears  ? 
Evermore  showering  ?    In  one  little  body 
Thou  counterfeit'st  a  bark,  a  sea,  a  wind  : 
For  still  thy  eyes,  which  I  may  call  the  sea, 
Do  ebb  and  flow  with  tears ;  the  bark  thy  body  is, 
Sailing  in  this  salt  flood ;  the  winds,  thy  sighs  ,* 
Who,  raging  with  thy  tears,  and  they  with  them, 
Without  a  sudden  calm,  will  overset 
Thy  tempest-tossed  body. — How  now,  wife  ! 
Have  you  delivered  to  her  our  decree  ? 

La.  dtp.  Ay,  sir ;  but  she  will  none,  she  gives  you 
thanks. 
I  would,  the  fool  were  married  to  her  grave. 

Cap.  Soft,  take  me  with  you,^take  me  with  you,  wife. 
How  !  will  she  none  ?  doth  she  not  give  us  thanks  ? 
U  she  not  proud  ?  doth  she  not  count  her  bless'd, 
Unworthy  as  she  is,  that  we  have  wrought 
So  worthy  a  gentleman  to  be  her  bridegroom  ? 

Jul.  Not  proud  you  have,  but  thankful  that  you  have : 
Prond  can  I  never  be  of  what  I  hate ; 
But  thankful  even  for  hate,  that  is  meant  love. 

Cap.  How  now,  how  now,  chop-logic  !   What  is  this? 
Proud, — and,  I  thank  you. — and,  I  thank  you  not  ;— 
And  yet  not  proud  ? — Mistress  minion,  you,' 
Thank  me  no  thankings,  nor  proud  me  no  prouds, 
But  settle  your  flue  joints  'gainst  Thursday  next 


To  go  with  Paris  to  Saint  Peter's  church, 

Or  1  will  drag  thee  on  a  hurdle  thlvl^er. 

Out,  you  green-sickness  carrion  !  oui,  you  baggage  : 

You  tallow  faoe ! 

La.  Cap,  Fie,  fie  !  what,  are  you  mad  r 

Jul.  Good  father,  I  beseech  you  on  my  knees, 
Hear  me  with  patience  but  to  speak  a  word. 

Cap.  Hang  thee,  young  baggage  !  disobedient  wretch 
I  tell  thee  what,— -get  thee  to  dhurch  o'  Thursday, 
Or  never  after  look  me  in  the  face. 
Speak  not,  reply  not,  do  not  answer  me ; 
My  fingers  itch. — ^Wife,  we  scarce  thought  us  bless'd 
That  God  had  lent  us  but  this  only  child ; 
But  now  I  see  this  one  is  one  too  much, 
And  that  we  have  a  curse  in  having  her. 
Out  on  her,  hilding  !* 

Nurse.  God  in  heaven  bless  her  ! 

Yon  are  to  blame,  my  lord,  to  rate  her  so. 

Cap.  And  why,  my  lady  wisdom  ?  hold  your  tongue, 
Good  prudence :  smatter  with  your  gossips ;  go. 

Nurse.  I  speak  no  treason. 

Cap.  0  !  God  ye  good  den.* 

Nurse.  May  not  one  speak  ? 

Cap.  Peace,  you  mumbling  fool  \ 

Utter  your  gravity  o'er  a  gossip's  bowl, 
For  here  we  need  it  not. 

La.  Cap.  You  are  too  hot. 

Cap.  God's  bread !  it  makes  me  mad.* 
Day,  night,  hour,  tide,  time,  work,  play, 
Alone,  in  company,  still  my  care  hath  been 
1*0  have  her  match'd  :  and  having  now  provided 
A  gentleman  of  noble  parentage. 
Of  fair  demesnes,  youthful,  and  nobly  train'd,^ 
Stuff''d  (as  they  say)  with  honourable  parts, 
Proportion'd  as  one's  thought  would*  wish  a  man,— 
And  then  to  have  a  wretched  puling  fool, 
A  whining  mammet,  in  her  fortune's  tender, 
To  answer — "  I  '11  not  wed," — "  I  cannot  love," 
''  I  am  too  young," — "  I  pray  you,  pardon  me."— 
But,  an  you  will  not  wed,  I  '11  pardon  you ; 
Graze  where  you  will,  you  shall  not  house  witb  me : 
Look  to 't,  think  on 't,  I  do  not  use  to  jest. 
Thursday  is  near ;  lay  hand  on  heart,  advise. 
An  you  be  mine,  I  '11  give  you  to  my  friend ; 
An  you  be  not,  haig,  beg,  starve,  die  i'  the  streets, 
For,  by  my  soul,  I  'U  ne'er  acknowledge  thee, 
Nor  what  is  mine  shall  never  do  thee  good. 
Trust  to 't,  bethink  you ;  T  '11  not  be  forsworn.     [Exit. 

Jul.  Is  there  no  pity  sitting  in  the  clouds, 
That  sees  into  the  bottom  of  my  grief? — 
0,  sweet  my  mother,  cast  me  not  away  ! 
Delay  this  marriage  for  a  month,  a  week ; 
Or,  if  you  do  not,  make  the  bridal  bed 
In  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies. 

La.  Cap.  Talk  not  to  me,  for  I  '11  not  speak  a  word. 
Do  as  thou  wilt,  for  I  have  done  with  thee.  [Exit 

Jul.  0  God !-— 0  nurse  !  how  shall  this  be  prevented  ?• 
My  husband  is  on  earth,  my  faith  in  heaven ; 
How  shall  that  faith  return  again  to  earth, 
Unless  that  husband  send  it  me  from  heaven 
By  leaving  earth  ?^Comfort  me,  counsel  me.— 
Alack  !  that  heaven  should  practise  stratagems 
Upon  so  soft  a  subject  as  myself  I— 
What  say'st  thou  ?  hast  thou  not  a  word  of  joy  ? 
Some  comfort,  nurse. 

Nurse.  Faith,  here  't  is.    Romeo 

Is  banished,  and  all  the  world  to  nothing, 


•  this  :  in  qnwto.  1S97.  *  f.  •.  giru  thii  Iin«  to  JiTLiST.  >  Not  in  folio, 
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ACT  1?. 


That  he  dares  ne'er  come  back  to  challenge  you ; 
Or,  if  he  do,  it  needs  must  be  by  stealth. 
Then,  sinoe  the  case  so  stands  as  now  it  doth, 
I  think  it  best  you  married  with  the  county. 

0  !  he 's  a  lovely  gentleman ; 

Romeo 's  a  disholont  to  him  :  an  eagle,  madam, 
Hath  not  ho  green,  so  quick,  so  fair  an  eye, 
As  Pans  hath.    Beshrew  my  very  heart, 

1  think  you  are  happy  in  this  second  match, 
For  it  excels  your  first :  or  if  it  did  not, 
Your  first  is  dead ;  or  't  were  as  good  he  were. 
As  living  here  and  you  no  use  of  him. 

Jul.  Speakest  thou  from  thy  heart  ? 
Nurse.  And  from  my  soul  too ; 

Or  else  beshrew  them  both. 
Jul.  Amen  1 


Nurse.  What? 

Jul.  Well,  thou  hast  comforted  me  marv«llmis  nradi 
Go  in ;  and  toll  my  lady  I  am  gone. 
Having  displeased  my  father,  to  Laurence'  cell, 
To  make  confession,  and  to  be  absolved. 

Nurse.  Marry,  I  will ;  and  ihia  is  wisely  done. 

[Exii 

Jul.  Ancient  damnation  !    O,  most  wicked  fiend ! 
Is  it  more  sin  to  wish  me  thus  forsworn, 
Or  to  dispraise  my  lord  with  that  same  tongue 
Which  she  hath  praised  him  with  above  compare 
So  many  thousand  times  ?— Oo,  counsellor ; 
Thou  and  my  bosom  henceforth  sliall  be  twain.— 
I  '11  to  the  friar,  to  know  his  remedy ; 
If  all  else  fail,  myself  have  power  to  die.  [£iir. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Friar  Laurence's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris. 

Fri.  On  Thursday,  sir  ?  the  time  is  very  short. 

Par,  My  father  Caput et  will  have  it  so ; 
And  I  am  nothing  slow  to  slack*  his  hasto. 

Fri.  You  say,  you  do  not  know  the  lady's  mind  : 
Uneven  is  the  course  ]  I  like  it  not. 

Par.  Immoderately  she  weeps  for  Tybalt's  death. 
And,  therefore,  have  I  little  talk'd  of  love; 
For  Venus  smiles  not  in  a  house  of  tears. 
Now.  sir,  her  father  counts  it  dangerous, 
That  she  doth  give  her  sorrow  so  much  way,* 
And  in  his  wisdom  hastes  our  marriage, 
To  stop  the  inundation  of  her  tears  ; 
Which,  too  much  minded  by  herself  alone, 
May  be  put  from  her  by  society. 
Now  do  you  know  the  reason  of  this  haste  ? 

Fri.  1  would  I  knew  not  why  it  should  be  slowM. 

[Aside. 
Look,  sir,  here  comes  the  lady  towards  my  cell. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Par,  Happily  met,"  my  lady,  and  my  wife. 

JtU.  That  may  be.  sir,  when  I  may  be  a  wife. 

Par.  That  may  be,  must  be,  love,  on  Thursday  next. 

Jul.  What  must  be  shall  be. 

FrL  That 's  a  certain  -text. 

Par.  Come  you  to  make  confession  to  this  father  ? 

Jul,  To  answer  that,  I  should  confess  to  you. 

Par.  Do  not  deny  to  him  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  I  will  confess  to  you  that  I  love  him. 

Par.  So  will  you,  I  am  sure,  that  you  love  me. 

Jul.  If  I  do  so,  it  will  be  of  more  price. 
Being  spoke  behind  your  back,  than  to  your  face. 

Par.  Poor  soul,  thy  face  is  much  abus'd  with  tears. 

Jul.  The  tears  have  got  small  victory  by  that  ] 
For  it  was  bad  enough  before  their  spite. 

Par.  Thou  wrong'st  it,  more  than  tears,  with  that 
report. 

Jul.  That  is  no  slander,  sir,  which  is  a  truth , 
And  what  I  spake,  I  spake  it  to  my  face. 

Par.  Thy  face  is  mine,  and  thou  hast  slandered  it. 

Jul.  It  may  be  so,  for  it  is  not  mine  own. — 
Are  you  at  leisure,  holy  father,  now, 
Or  shall  I  come  to  you  at  evening  mass  ? 

^  tlAck  to  ilow :  in  qaarto,  1507  a  swar  :  in  f.  a.  '  Wtleomt.  my  lore  :  in  qnurto,  1507.  ^  can  :  in  folio.  ■  This  line  is  not  is  qeim 
1507.  •  This  and  the  eight  following  lines,  are  not  in  quarto,  1507.  f  Not  in  f.  e.  •  The  eeaU  of  dee<ia  were  attaelied  by  libesJi  m 
\m}a*3.     »  Not  in  f.  e.      ••  any :  in  folio 

>'  Or  chain  me  to  arme  ateepy  mottntain'a  top,    Where  roarinf  bean  and  aarage  liona  are  :  in  qnarto,  1507. 


Fri.  My  leisure  serves  me,  pensive  daughter,  nov.— 
My  lord,  we  must  entreat  the  time  alone. 

Par.  God  shield,  I  should  disturb  devotion  !— 
Juliet,  on  Thursday  early  will  I  rouse  you  : 
Till  then,  adieu ;  and  keep  this  holy  kiss.  [Exit  Pirc. 

Jul.  0  !  shut  the  door ;  and  when  thou  hast  done  n 
Come  weep  with  me  ;  past  hope,  past  cure,*  past  Lelp! 

Fri.  0  Juliet !  I  already  know  thy  grief  j 
It  strains  me  past  the  compass  of  my  wite  ;* 
I  hear  thou  must,  and  nothing  must  prorogue  it, 
On  Thursday  next  be  married  to  this  Count. 

Jul.  Tell  me  not,  friar,  that  thou  hear'st  of  this, 
Unless  thou  tell  me  how  I  may  prevent  it : 
If  in  chy  wisdom  thou  canst  give  no  help,' 
Do  ihon  but  call  my  resolution  ynae, 
And  with  this  knife  I'll  help  it  presently.  [SlMicin^ii 
God  join'd  my  heart  and  Romeo's,  thou  our  hands; 
And  ere  this  hand,  by  thee  to  Romeo  aeal'd,* 
Shall  be  the  label  to  another  deed. 
Or  my  true  heart  with  treacherous  revolt 
Turn  to  another,  this  shall  slay  them  both. 
Therefore,  out  of  thy  long-experienc'd  time. 
Give  me  some  present  counsel ;  or,  behold, 
'Twixt  my  extremes  and  me  this  bloody  knife 
Shall  play  the  umpire ;  arbitrating  thi^ 
Which  the  commission  of  thy  years  and  art 
Could  to  no  issue  of  true  honour  bring. 
Be  not  so  long  to  speak;  I  long  to  die,  [Offers to strUx* 
If  what  thou  speak'st  speak  not  of  remedy. 

Fri.  Hold,  daughter  f    I  do  spy  a  kind  of  hope, 
Which  craves  as  desperate  an  execution 
As  that  is  desperate  which  we  would  prevent. 
If,  rather  than  to  marry  county  Paris, 
Thou  hast  the  strength  of  will  to  slay  thyseli^ 
Then  is  it  likely  thou  wilt  undertake 
A  thing  like  death  to  chide  away  this  shame, 
That  cop'st  with  death  himself  to  scape  from  it , 
And,  if  thou  dar'st,  I  '11  give  thee  remedy. 

Jul.  0 !  bid  mo  leap,  rather  than  marry  Paris, 
From  off  the  battlements  of  yonder'*  tower; 
Or  walk  in  thi<^rish  ways  ;  or  bid  me  lurk 
Whore  serpents  are ;  chain  me  with  roaring  bean  *" 
Or  hide  me  nightly  in  a  charnel-house, 
O'er-cover'd  quite  with  dead  men's  rattling  bones, 
With  reeky  shanks,  and  yellow  ohapless  skulls ; 
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Or  bid  me  go  into  a  new-mftde  grave, 

And  hide  me  with  a  dead  mao  in  his  shroad  :' 

Thm«8  that  to  hear  them  told  have  made  me  tremble; 

And  I  will  do  it  withoot  fear  or  doubt, 

To  lire  an  unstain'd  wife  to  my  sweet  love.* 
Fri.  Hold)  then :  go  home,  be  merry,  give  consent 

To  marry  Paris.     Wednesday  is  to-morrow  j 

To-morrow  night  look  that  thou  lie  alone, 

Let  uot  thy  nurae  lie  with  thee  in  thy  chamher : 

T&lie  thou  thie  phial,  being  then  in  bed, 

And  this  distilled  liquor  drink  thou  off; 

When,  presently,  through  all  thy  veins  shall  run 

A  coid  and  drowsy  humour  ;  for  no  pulse 

Shall  keep  his  native  progress,  but  surcease :' 

No  warmth,  no  hreath,  shall  testify  thou  livcst ; 

The  roses  in  thy  lips  and  cheeks  shall  fade 

To  paly*  ashes  j  thy  eyes*  windows  fall, 

Like  death  when  he  shuts  up  the  day  of  life ; 

Each  part,  deprivM  of  supple  government. 
Shall  stiff  and  stark  and  cold,  appear  like  death : 
And  in  this  borrowed  likeness  of  shrunk  death 
Thou  Shalt  continue  two  and  forty  hours, 
And  then  awake  as  from  a  pleasant  sleep. 
Now^  when  the  bridegroom  in  the  morning  comes 
To  rouse  thee  from  thy  bed,  there  art  thou  dead  : 
Then,  as  the  manner  of  our  country  is. 
In  thy  best  robes  uncover'd  on  the  bier. 
Be  borne  to  burial  in  thy  kindred's  grave : 
Thou  Shalt  be  borne  to  Uiat  same  ancient  vault, 
Where  all  the  kindred  of  the  Capulets  lie. 
In  the  meantime,  against  thou  shalt  awake, 
Shall  Romeo  by  my  letters  know  our  drift ; 
And  hither  shall  he  oome,  and  he  and  I 
Will  watch  thy  waking,  and  that  very  night 
Shall  Romeo  bear  thee  hence  to  Mantua. 
And  this  shall  free  thee  from  this  present  shame, 
If  no  uneonstant  toy,  nor  womanish  fear. 
Abate  thy  valour  in  the  acting  it. 
Jul.  Give  me,  give  me !    0 !  tell  me  not  of  fear. 
Fri.  Hold ;  get  you  gone :  be  strong  and  prosperous 
In  this  resolve.     I  '11  send  a  friar  with  speeid 
To  Mantua,  with  my  letters  to  thy  lord. 
Jul.   Love,  give  me   strength,  and  strength  shall 
help  afford. 
Farewell,  dear  father.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  JI. — A  Room  in  Capulbt's  House. 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capulit.  Nurse,  and  Servants. 

Cap.  So  many  guests  invite  as  hero  are  writ. — 

[Exit  Servant 
Sirrah,  go  hire  me  twenty  cunning  cooks. 

2  Serv,  You  shall  have  none  ill,  sir;  for  I  '11  try  if 
they  can  lick  their  fingers. 

Cap.  How  canst  thou  try  them  so? 

8  Serv,  Marry,  sir,  't  is  an  ill  cook  that  cannot  lick 
his  own  fingers:  therefore  he  that  cannot  lick  his 
fingers  goes  not  with  me. 

Cap.  Go,  begone. —  [Exit  Servant. 

We  shall  be  much  unfumish'd  for  this  time.— 
What,  is  my  daughter  gone  to  Friar  Laurenoe  ? 

Nurse,  Ay,  forsooth. 

*  Or  laj  me  ia  a  tomb  irith  one  new  dead  :  in  4tiarto,  1997 ;  the  tindated  quarto  hat :  ■hraud  ;  the  folio :  tfrare. 
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*  la  the  quarto,  1597.  this  speech  is  thus  ffiVeB : 

Fai«well,  Ood  knows  when  we  shall  meet  again.  I  will  not  entertain  ao  bad  a  thought. 

Ah,  I  do  take  a  fearful  thing  in  hand—  What  if  I  should  be  stifled  in  the  tomb? 

What  if  this  potion  should  not  work  at  all,  Awake  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time  ? 

Must  T  of  force  be  married  to  the  county  f  Ah  !  then  I  fear  I  ahall  be  lunatick, 

Thia  ahall  forbid  it.    Knife,  lie  thou  there.  And  playing  with  mj  dead  forefather>a  boneny 

What  if  the  friar  should  giro  me  this  drink  Da#h  out  mr  frantic  brains.    Methinks  I  see 

To  poison  me,  for  fear  I  should  disclose  My  cousin  Tybalt,  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Our  former  marriage  ?    Ah,  I  wrong  him  much.  Seeking  for  Romeo :  etar,  Tybalt,  stay,— 

"  '  -'  ■    *  1 1  4  ■   ■         ■ 


Cap.  Well,  he  may  chance  to  do  some  good  on  oer : 
A  peevish  self -wil  I'd  harlotry  it  is. 
Enter  Juliet. 

Nurse.  See,  where  she  comes  from  shrift  with  merry 
look. 

Cap    How  now,  my  headstrong!  where  have  yon 
been  gadding? 

Jul,  Where  I  have  leam'd  me  to  repent  the  nn 
Of  disobedient*  opnosition 
To  you.  and  your  behests ;  and  am  enioin'd 
By  holy  Laurence  to  fall  prostrate  here,       [Kneeling.* 
And  beg  your  pardon. — Pardon,  I  beseech  you : 
Henceforward  I  am  ever  rul'd  by  you. 

Cap.  Send  for  the  County:  go  tell  him  of  this. 
I  ni  have  this  knot  knit  up  to- morrow  morning. 

Jul.  I  met  the  youthful  lord  at  Laurence'  cell : 
And  gave  him  what  becoming'  love  I  might. 
Not  stepping  o'er  the  bounds  of  modesty. 

Cap.  Why,  I  am  glad  on 't ;  this  is  well,— stand  up 
This  is  as 't  should  be. — Let  me  see  the  County: 
Ay,  marry,  go,  I  say,  and  fetch  him  hither. — 
Now,  afore  God,  this  reverend  holy  friar, 
All  our  whole  city  is  much  bound  to  him. 

Jul.  Nurse,  will  you  go  with  me  into  my  eioset, 
To  help  me  sort  such  needful  ornaments 
As  you  think  fit  to  furnish  me  to-morrow  ? 

La.  Cap.  No.  not  till  Thursday :  there  is  time  enough. 

Cap.  Go,  nurse,  go  with  her^ — ^We  '11  to  church  to- 
morrow. [Exeunt  Juliet  and  Nurse. 

La.  Cap.  We  shall  be  short  in  our  provision : 
'T  is  now  near  night. 

Cap.  Tush  !  I  will  stir  about. 

And  all  things  shall  be  well,  1  warrant  thee,  wile. 
Go  thou  to  Juliet ;  help  to  deck  up  her : 
I  '11  not  to  bed  to-night ; — let  me  alone ; 
I  '11  play  the  housewife  for  this  once.^What  ho  !«- 
They  are  all  forth  :  well,  I  will  walk  myself 
To  county  Paris,  to  prepare  him  up 
Against  to-morrow.     My  heart  is  won'drous  light, 
Since  this  same  wayward  girl  is  so  reclaimed.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  iri.-^ULiET's  Chamber. 
Enter  Juliet  and  Nurse. 
Jul.  Ay,  those  attires  are  best ; — ^but,  gentle  nune. 
I  pray  thee  leave  me  to  myself  to-night ; 
For  I  have  need  of  many  orisons 
To  move  the  heavens  to  smile  upon  my  state, 
Which,  well  thou  know'st,  is  cross  and  full  of  sin. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 
La.  Cap.  Wliat,  are  you  busy,  ho?  need  you  my  help? 
Jul.  No,  madam ;  we  have  cuU'd  such  necessaries 
As  are  behoveful  for  our  state  to-morrow : 
So  please  you.  let  me  now  be  left  alone, 
And  let  the  nurse  this  night  sit  up  with  you ; 
For,  I  am  sure,  you  have  your  hands  full  all, 
In  this  so  sudden  business. 

La.  Cap.  Good  night : 

Get  thee  to  bed,  and  rest ;  for  thou  hast  need. 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nutm. 
Jul,  Farewell  !*— -God  knows  when  we  shall  meet 
again. 


He  ia  a  holy  and  religions  man ; 


Romeo.  I  •Mme,  this  do  I  drink  to  th#c- 
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I  have  a  faint  eold  fear  thrills  through  my  yeins, 

That  almost  freezes  lip  the  heat  of  life : 

I  '11  call  them  back  again  to  comfort  me. — 

Nuree  ! — What  should  she  do  here  ? 

My  dismal  scene  I  needs  must  act  alone. — 

Come,  phial. — 

What  if  this  mixture  do  not  work  at  all, 

Shall  I  be  married,  then,  to-morrow  morning  ? — 

No,  no ; — ^this  shall  forbid  it : — lie  thou  there. — 

[Laying  down  a  Dagger. 
Wliat  if  it  be  a  poison,  which  the  friar 
Subtly  hath  minister'd  to  have  me  dead, 
Lest  in  this  marriage  he  should  be  'dishonoured, 
Because  he  married  me  before  to  Romeo  ? 
I  fear,  it  is ;  and  yet,  methinks,  it  should  not, 
For  he  hath  still  been  tried  a  holy  man : 
I  will  not  entertain  so  bad  ^  thought. — 
How  if,  when  I  am  laid  into  the  tomb, 
I  wake  before  the  time  that  Romeo 
Come  to  redeem  me  ?  there 's  a  fearful  point. 
Shall  I  not,  then,  be  stifled  in  the  vault, 
To  whose  foul  mouth  no  healthsome  air  breathes  in, 
And  there  die  strangled  ere  my  Romeo  comes  ? 
Or,  if  I  live,  is  it  not  very  like. 
The  horrible  conceit  of  death  and  night, 
Together  with  the  terror  of  the  place, — 
As  in  a  vault,  an  ancient  receptacle, 
Where,  for  these  many  hundred  years,  the  bones 
Of  all  my  buried  ancestors  are  pack'd  ; 
Where  bloody  Tybalt,  yet  but  green  in  earth. 
Lies  festering  in  his  shroud ;  where,  as  they  say. 
At  some  hours  in  the  night  spirits  resort : — 
Alack,  alack  !  is  it  not  like,  that  I, 
So  early  waking, — ^what  with  loathsome  smells. 
And  shrieks  like  mandrakes'  torn  out  of  the  earth. 
That  living  mortals,  hearing  them,  run  mad ; — 
0  !  if  I  wa1ce,  shall  I  not  be  distraught, 
Ennroned  with  all  these  hideous  fears, 
And  madly  play  with  my  foreftithers'  joints. 
And  pluck  the  mangled  Tybalt  from  his  shroud  ? 
And,  in  this  rage,  with  some  great  kinsman's  bone, 
As  with  a  olub,  dash  out  my  desperate  brains  ? 
0,  look  !  methinks,  I  see  my  cousin's  ghost 
Seeking  out  Romeo,  that  did  spit  his  body 
Upon  a  rapier's  point. — Stay,  Tybalt,  stay ! — 
Romeo  !  Romeo  !  Romeo  ! — ^here  's  drink — ^I  drink  to 
thee.  [She  throws  herself  on  the  bed. 

SCENE  IV.— Capulet's  Hall. 
Enter  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 
La.  Cap.   Hold ;  take  these  keys,  and.  fetch  more 

spices,  nurse. 
Nurse.  They  call  for  dates  and  quinces  in  the  pastry. 

Enter  Capulet. 
Cap.    Come,  stir,  stir,  stir !   the  second  cock  hath 
crow'd. 
The  curfew  bell  hath  rung,  't  is  three  o'clock.— 
Look  to  the  bak'd  meats,  good  Angelica: 
Spare  not  for  cost. 

Nurse.^  Go,  go,  you  cot-quean,*  go. 

Get  you  to  bed  :  'faith,  you  '11  be  sick  to-morrow 
For  this  night's  watching. 

Ca^.  No,  not  a  whit.   What !  I  have  watch'd  ere  now 
All  night  for  lesser  cause,  and  ne'er  been  sick. 

La.  Cap.  Ay,  you  have  been  a  mouse-hunt'  in  your 

Rnt  I  will  wtkUsh  you  from  sueh  watching  now.  [time; 

[Exeunt  Lady  Capulet  and  Nurse. 


Cap.  A  jealous-hood,  a  jealoos-hood !— Now.  fellow, 
What's  there? 

Enter  Servants^  with  Spits,  Logs,  and  Baskets. 

1  Serv.  Things  for  the  cook,  sir ;  but  I  know  not  what 
Cap.  Make  haste,  make  haste.  [Exit  1  Serv.]— i>iT 

rah,  fetch  drier  logs : 
Call  Peter,  he  will  show  thee  where  they  are. 

2  Serv.  I  have  a  head,  sir,  that  will  find  oat  loop, 
And  never  trouble  Peter  for  the  matter.  [lit 

Cap.  'Mass,  and  well  said ;  a  merry  whoreson,  lu ! 
Thou  shalt  be  logger-head. — Good  faith !  't  is  day : 
The  County  will  be  here  with  music  straight, 

[Music  wiiSM 
For  so  he  said  he  would .^I  hear  him  near.^ — 
Nurse !— Wife ! — ^what,  ho !— what,  nurse,  I  eay ! 

Enter  Nurse. 
Go,  waken  Juliet :  go,  and  trim  her  up : 
I  '11  go  and  chat  with  Paris. — Hie,  make  haste, 
Make  haste ;  the  bridegroom  lie  is  oome  already. 
Make  haste,  I  say.  [EsmL 

SCENE  v.— -Juliet's  Chamber ;  Juliet  on  the  Bei 
Enter  Nurse. 

Nurse.   Mistress! — ^what,  mistreos! — Juliet Mut, 
I  warrant : — 
Why,  lamb  ! — ^why,  lady ! — ^fie,  you  alug-apbed  !— 
Why,    love,    I    say  ! — madam !    sweeUheart !— vkj. 

bride  !— 
What !  not  a  word  ? — You  take  your  pennyworths  now. 
Sleep  for  a  week ;  for  the  next  night,  I  warrant, 
The  county  Paris  hath  set  up  his  rest, 
That  you  shall  rest  but  little. — God  forgive  me, 
Marry  and  amen,  how  sound  is  she  asleep ! 
I  needs  must  wake  her. — Madam,  madam,  madam! 
Ay,  let  the  County  take  you  in  your  bed : 
He  '11  fright  you  up,  i'  faith.— Will  it  not  be  ?- 
What,  drest !  and  in  your  clothes  !  and  down  again! 
I  must  needs  wake  you.    Lady !  lady,  lady  !— 
Alas!  alas!— Help!  help!  my  lady 'a  dead  !— 
0,  well-a-day,  that  ever  I  was  born  ! — 
Some  aqua^vitsB,  ho ! — ^my  lord  !  my  lady ! 
Enter  Lady  Capulet. 

La.  Cap.  What  noiae  is  here  ? 

Nurse.  O  lamentable  day! 

La.  Cap.  What  is  the  matter? 

Nurse.  Look,  look  !^  0  hea?y  da; ! 

La.  Cap.  0  me !  0  me ! — ^my  child,  my  only  life. 
Revive,  look  up,  or  I  will  die  with  thee  I — 
Help,  help ! — call  help. 

Enter  Capulet. 

Cap.  For  shame  !  bring  Juliet  forth ;  her  lord  is  oooe 

Nurse.  She 's  dead,  deeeas'd :  she  '■  dead :  alack  ^a 
day!  y 

La.  Cap.  Alack  the  day !  she  'b  dead,  she's  deai 
she 's  dead. 

Cap.  Ha  !*  let  me  see  her.— Out,  alms  !  she  'i  ooid ' 
Her  blood  is  settled,  and  her  joints  are  stiff; 
Life  and  these  lips  have  long  been  separated : 
Death  lies  on  her,  like  an  untimely  tned 
Upon  the  sweetest  flower  of  all  the  fiald. 

Nurse.  0  lamentable  day ! 

La.  Cap.  0  woful  time ! 

Cap.  Death,  that  hath  ta'en  her  hence  to  maia  ^ 
wail, 
Ties  up  my  tongue,  and  will  not  let  me  speak. 

Enter  Friar  Laurence  and  Paris,  vntk  Musiam, 

Fri.  Come,  is  the  bride  ready  to  go  to  ebureh? 


8om«  mod.  adi. :  Lttdp  Cap. 


*  A  fiMifi  who  intnrfarafl  in  women*!  bmioMi.     *  A 

Bur,  !•(  n«  ■««>  ^11  p*i*  A"^  ^^1^1 

Aconraod  time,  nafortunato  old  nuta. 


«lMl.     *  la  qiMrto,  IflBT,  this  ipMck 
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Ccf.  Ready  to  go,  but  never  to  return.— 
0  nn !  the  night  before  thy  wedding  day 
Ha'h  death  lain  with  thy  wife :  there  she  liea, 
Fiover  as  she  waa,  deflowered  by  him. 
Deitb  u  my  aon-in-law,  death  ia  my  heir ; 
Mf  daashter  he  hath  wedded.    I  will  die, 
iUd  letTo  him  all ;  life,  living^  all  ia  death's  ! 

Par.  Have  I  thought  long  to  aee  this  morning's  face,' 
iDd  doth  it  give  me  such  a  sight  as  this  ? 

La.  Cap.  Aocurs'd,  unhappy,  wretched,  hateful  day ! 
Molt  miserable  hour,  that  e'er  time  saw 
in  lasting  labour  of  his  pilgrimage  ! 
Butt^ne,  poor  one,  one  poor  and  loving  child, 
Sat  one  thing  to  rejoice  and  solace  in, 
&nd  eniel  death  hath  cateh'd  it  from  my  sight.' 

Nurst.  0  woe,  O  woful,  woful,  woful  day ! 
tfost  lamentable  day !  moat  woful  day, 
fbat  ever,  ever,  I  did  yet  behold  1 
)  day !  0  day  !  O  day  !  0  hateful  day  ! 
(ever  was  seen  so  black  a  day  as  this  : 
)  woful  day.  0  woful  day  ! 

Par.  Beguil'd,  divoro'd,  wrong'd,  spited,  alain  ! 
lost  detestable  death,  by  thee  beguil'd, 
\y  cniel  cruel  thee  quite  overthrown  ! — 
>  lore !  0  life  ! — not  life,  but  love  in  death  ! 

Cap.  Daspia'd^  diatreased,  hated,  martyr'd,  Idll'd ! 
fnoomfortable  time,  why  cam'at  thou  now 

0  murder,  murder  our  solemnity  ?-^* 

•  child !  O  ehild  ! — ^my  soul,  and  not  my  child  ! — 
^ead  art  thou  ! — alack  !  my  child  is  dead ; 
nd  with  my  child,  my  joys  are  buried. 
Fri.  Peace,  ho !  for  shame !  confusion's  cure*  lives  not 

1  these  oonfuaions.    Heaven  and  yourself 

ad  part  in  thia  fair  maid,  now  heaven  hath  all ; 
jmI  all  the  better  ia  it  for  the  maid : 
bur  part  in  her  you  could  not  keep  from  death, 
at  heaven  keepa  his  part  in  eternal  life, 
he  moat  you  sought  waa  her  promotion, 
or 't  waa  your  heaven  ahe  ahould  be  advano'd ; 
nd  weep  ye  now,  aeeing  she  is  advanc'd 
bove  the  olouda,  aa  high  aa  heaven  itself? 
!  in  thia  love  you  love  your  ehild  so  ill, 
hat  you  run  mad,  seeing  that  she  is  well : 
le  'a  not  well  married  that  lives  married  long, 
at  she 's  beat  married  that  dies  married  young. 
ry  up  your  teara,  and  stick  your  rosemary 
1  this  fair  oorae :  and,  aa  the  custom  ia, 
all*  her  beat  array  bear  her  to  church ; 
ir  though  Umd  nature  bids  us  all  lament, 
*t  nature's  teara  are  reason's  merrknent. 
Cap.  All  things,  that  we  ordainea  festival, 
7m  from  their  office  to  black  funeral : 
ir  instruments  to  melancholy  bells ; 
ir  wedding  cheer  to  a  sad  burial  feast ; 
ir  solemn  hymns  to  sullen  dirges  change; 
ir  bridal  flowers  serve  for  a  buried  corse, 
id  all  things  change  them  to  the  contrary. 
Fri.  Sir,  you  go  in,— and,  madam,  go  with  him^ 


And  go,  sir  Paris  :-»every  one  prepare 
To  ibllow  thia  fair  corse  unto  her  grave. 
The  heavens  do  low'r  upon  you,  for  some  ill ; 
Move  them  no  more,  by  crossing  their  high  will. 
[Exeunt  Capulbt,  Lady  Gapulet,  Paris,  and  Friar.* 

I  Mus,  'Faith,  we  may  put  up  our  pipes,  and  be 
gone. 

Nurse,  Honest  good  fellows,  ah !  put  up,  put  up , 
for,  well  you  know,  this  is  a  pitiful  case.  [Exit  Nurse 

1  Mus.  Ay,  by  my  troth,  the  case  may  be  amended 
Enter  Petcr. 

Pet.  Musicians.  0;  musicians !  ^^  Heart's  ease,* 
Heart's  ease :"  0 !  an  you  will  have  me  live,  play^ 
<*  Heart's  ease." 

1  Mus.  Why  "  Heart's  ease  ?" 

Pet.  0,  musicians !  because  my  heart  itself  plays 
"  My  heart  is  full  of  woe* :"    0  !  play  me  some  merry 
dump,*  to  comfort  me. 

2  Mus.  Not  a  dump  we :  't  is  no  time  to  play  now. 
Pet.  You  will  not,  then? 

Mus.  No. 

Pet.  I  will,  then,  give  it  you  soundly. 

1  Mus.  What  will  you  give  ua? 

Pet.  No  money,  on  my  faith ;  but  the  gleek**  :  I  will 
give  you  the  minatrel. 

1  Mus.  Then,  will  I  give  you  the  aerving-creature. 

Pet.  Then,  will  I  lay  the  serving-creature's  daggat 
on  your  pate.  I  will  carry  no  crotchets  :  I  '11  re  you. 
I'  11  fa  you.   Do  you  note  me  ?  [Drawing  his  Dagger.^ 

1  Mus.  An  you  re  us,  and  fa  us,  you  note  us. 

2  Mus.  Pray  you,  put  up  your  dagger,  and  put  out 
your  wit. 

Pet.  Then  have  at  you  with  my  wit.  I  will  dry- 
beat  you  with  my  iron  wit,  and  put  up  my  iron  dagger. 
— Answer  me  like  men : 

Wfun  griping  grief  the  heart  doth  wmnd,^* 

And  doleful  dumps  the  mind  opnress* 
Then  music,  with  her  silver  sound; 

Why,  "  silver  sound  ?"  why,  "  music  with  her  silver 
sound?"     What  say  you,  Simon  Catling? 

1  Mus.  Marry,  sir,  because  silver  hath  a  sweet 
sound. 

Pet.  Thou  pratest" !— What  say  you,  Hugh  Rebeck  ? 

2  Mus.  I  say  '^  silver  sound,"  because  musicians 
sound  for  silver. 

Pet.  Thou  pratest  too!— What  say  you,  James 
Soundpost  ? 

3  ilftt*.  'Faith,  I  know  not  what  to  say. 

Pet.  0 !  I  cry  you  mercy ;  you  are  the  singer :  I 
will  say  for  you.     It  is  ^*  music  with  her  silver  sound," 
because  musicians'*  have  seldom  gold  for  sounding : — 
Ihen  music  with  her  silver  sound, 
With  speedy  help  doth  lend  redress, 

[Exii. 
1  Mus,  What  a  pestilent  knave  is  this  same. 
S  Mus.  Hang  him,  Jack  !     Come,  we  '11  in  here ; 
tarry  for  the  moumera,  and  stay  dinner.  [Exeunt^ 


>  Bo  aU  old  eopi«^    BtMvviu  iMds :  iMTiac.     ■  Tk«  quarto,  1007,  adda 

And  doth  it  bow  prwent  raoh  prodi|(iM  T 

Aeennt,  nnhappj,  miMrmbla  nuui ! 

iP'orlora,  fonakoa.  dMtitnte,  I  am ; 

Bom  to  tho  world  to  be  a  tlaTo  ia  it : 
b«  <]aafte,  1381,  add*— witk  the  prafiz,  AU  : 


Diatrart,  rainedilaH,  and  nnfortnaate. 

0  heareat !  0  aatun  !  wherefore  did  jwa  make  ma 

To  Ure  to  YUe,  lo  wfetehed  aa  I  ihall  T 


And  all  oar  jor,  and  all  oar  hope  ie  dead  ; 
Dead,  loet,  aadoae,  abaeatad.  wholly  fled. 


n  ia  old  aoBlaa.  Theobald  made  the  ehaage.  •  So  the  qaarto,  1997 ;  foUo :  Aad  ia.  •  The  direetioa,  ia  oaaito,  tW7«  ia :  Tftev  mil 
tkt  Ncaas  go  fortK,  easting  roUmary  on  k«r,  and  shutting  tks  eurtaint.  ^  >  Namee  of  popular  taaee.  All  old  oooiea,  but  uadated 
0.  omit :  of  woe.  •  A  strain,  or  a  potm;  aleo,  a  daues.  >•  A  i««r.  "  Not  ia  f.  e.  »  From  a  poem,  by  R.  Bdwarda,  ia  tha  *"  Pu%> 
)  o.<  PaiAtT  Ueyjaea  "     >>  prattj :  ia  quarto,  1597.     ^^  auoh  faUowa  aa  you :  ia  quarto,  1697. 
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SCENE  I.— Mantua.    A  Street. 
Enter  Romeo. 

Rom:  If  I  may  trust  the  flattering  death'  of  sleep, 
My  dreams  presage  some  joyful  news  at  hand." 
My  bosom's  lord  sits  liijhtly'  in  his  throne; 
And.  ail  this  day,  an  unaccustomM  spirit 
l.ilts  me  above  the  ground  with  cheerful  thoughts. 
I  dreamt,  my  lady  came  and  fctmd  me  dead  ; 
^Straniio  dream  !  that  gives  a  dead  man  leave  to  think) 
A.iid  breath'd  such  life  with  kisses  in  my  lips, 
That  I  revivM,  and  was  an  emperor. 
Ah  me !  how  sweet  is  love  itself  poft^^essM,* 
When  but  love's  shadows  are  so  rich  in  joy  ? 

Enter  Balthasar. 
News  from  Verona  ! — How  now.  Bilthasar  ? 
Dost  thou  not  bring  me  letters  from  the  friar* 
How  doth  my  lady  ?    Is  my  father  well  ? 
How  fares  my*  Juliet  ?    That  [  ask  again ; 
For  nothing  can  be  ill  if  she  be  well. 

Bal.  Then  she  is  well,  and  nothing  can  be  ill : 
Her  body  sleeps  in  Capulet's  monument. 
And  her  immortal  part  with  angels  lives. 
I  saw  her  laid  low  in  her  kindred's  vault, 
And  presently  took  post  to  tell  it  you. 

0  pardon  me  for  bringing  these  ill  news. 
Since  you  did  leave  it  for  my  office,  sir. 

Rom  Is  it  e'en  so  ?  then,  I  defy'  yon,  stars  ! — 
Thou  know'st  my  lodging :  get  me  ink  and  paper. 
And  hire  post  horses ;  I  will  hence  to-night. 

Bal,  I  do  beseech  you,  sir.  have  patience : 
Your  looks  are  pale  and  wild,  and  do  import 
Some  misadventure. 

Rom.  Tush  !  thou  art  deceiVd 

Leave  me,  and  do  the  thing  I  bid  thee  do. 
Hast  thou  no  letters  to  me  from  the  friar  ? 

Bal.  No,  my  good  lord. 

Rom.  No  matter ;  get  thee  gone. 

And  hire  those  horses :  I  '11  be  with  thee  straight. 

[Exit  Balthasab. 
Well,  Juliet,  I  will  lie  with  thee  to-night. 
Let 's  see  for  means : — 0,  mischief !  thou  art  swift* 
To  enter  in  the  thoughts  of  desperate  men. 

1  do  remember  an  apothecary, 

And  hereabouts  he  dwells,  which  late  I  noted 

In  tatter'd  weeds,  with  overwhelming  brows, 

Culling  of  simples :  meagre  were  his  looks, 

Siiarp  misery  had  worn  him  to  the  bones : 

And  in  his  needy  shop  a  tortoise  hung, 

An  alligator  stufl^d,  and  other  skins 

Of  ill-shap'd  fishes ;  and  about  his  shelves 

A  beggarly  account  of  empty  boxes, 

Green  earthen  pots,  bladders,  and  musty  seeds, 

Remnants  of  packthread,  and  old  cakes  of  roses. 

Were  thinly  scattered  to  make  up  a  show. 

Noting  this  penury,  to  myself  I  said — 

An  if  a  man  did  need  a  poison  now, 


A  troth  :  i«  f.  «. ;  •n  :  in  qoarto,  1897. 
o,  1507.     *  Thii  lint  not 


Whose  sale  is  present  death  in  Mfcntoa, 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  wretch  would  sell  it  him. 

0  !  this  same  thought  did  but  forerun  my  need, 
And  this  same  needy  man  must  sell  it  me. 

As  I  remember,  this  should  be  the  house : 
Being  holiday,  the  beggar's  shop  is  shnt.— 
What,  ho !  apothecary  ! 

Enter  Apothecary. 

Ap.  Who  calls  so  load  ? 

Rom.  Come  hither,  man. — I  fsee,  that  thou  art  po«i; 
Holl,  there  is  forty*  ducats:  let  me  have 
A  dram  of  poison ;  such  soon-speeding  geer 
As  will  disperse  itself  through  all  the  veins, 
That  the  life- weary  taker  may  fall  dead ; 
And  that  the  trunk  may  be  discharged  of  breatii 
As  violently,  as  hasty  powder  fir'd 
Doth  hurry  from  the  fatal  cannon's  womb. 

Ap.  Such  mortal  drugs  I  have  ;  but  Mantua'a  lav 
Is  death  to  any  he  that  utters  them. 

Rom.  Art  thou  so  bare,  and  full  of  wrefrhednon." 
And  fear'f^t  to  die  ?  famine  is  in  thy  cheeks, 
Need  and  oppression  starveth  in  thy  eyes,'^ 
Contempt  and  beggary  hang  on  thy  back, 
The  world  is  not  thy  friend,  nor  the  world's  law: 
The  world  affords  no  law  to  make  thee  rich ; 
Then,  be  not  poor,  but  break  it,  and  take  this. 

Ap.  My  poverty,  but  not  my  will,  consents. 

[Exit  ami  rdmi* 

Rom.  I  pay  thy  poverty,  and  not  thy  will. 

Ap.  Put  this  in  any  liquid  thing  you  will^ 
And  drink  it  off:  and.  if  you  had  the  strength 
Of  twenty  men,  it  would  despatch  you  straight. 

Rom.  There  is  thy  gold;  worse   poiwn  to  nnV 
souls, 
Doing  more  murders  in  this  loathsome  world, 
Than  these  poor  compoonds  that  thou  maVat  not  «ll 

1  sell  thee  poison,  thou  hast  sold  roe  none. 
Farewell ;  buy  food,  and  get  thyself  in  flesh.— 
Come,  cordial,  and  not  poison,  go  with  me 

To  Juliet's  grave,  for  there  nrast  I  use  thee.    [£bmI 

SC£N£  II.— Friar  Laurkncx's  Cell. 
Enter  Friar  John. 
John.  Holy  Franoisean  friar !  brother,  ho ! 

Enter  Friar  Lavrsnck. 
Lau.  This  same  should  be  the  voioe  of  fiiar  Jihi.- 
Welcome  from  Mantua :  what  says  Borneo? 
Or,  if  his  mind  be  writ,  give  me  his  letter. 

John.  Going  to  find  a  bare-foot  brother  out, 
One  of  our  order,  to  associate  me. 
Here  m  this  city  visiting  the  sick, 
And  finding  him,  the  searchers  of  the  town, 
Suspecting  that  we  both  were  in  a  honae 
Where  the  infectious  pestilence  did  reign, 
Seal'd  up  the  doors,  and  would  not  let  as  forth; 
So  that  my  speed  to  Mantua  there  was  stay'd. 
Lau.  Who  bare  my  letter,  then,  to  Romeo? 

•  Tlii*  »ad  ite  H 


qaarto,  IflOT. , 

folio.     V  dony  :  in  Ut«r  -utm  a* 

Him,  as  I  noted,  thns  with  mrMlf  I  tk««fkt| 


*  good  ervat  to  oomo  :  in  qvurto,  15B7.  *  oboerfw) :  i« 
Ubo,  not  in  qnwto,  15&7.  *  Thii  lino  not  in  quarto,  1507.  •  doth  my  Udj  :  in  Utor  qnutoa,  ftnd 
iblio.     •  The  quarto,  1fi07,  readi : 

Aa  I  do  remember.  Him,  as 

Here  dwells  a  pothecarf .  whom  oft  I  noted  An  if  a  man  should  need  a  poison  now^ 

As  I  past  by,  whoee  needy  shop  is  stuffl  (Whose  present  sal&is  death  in  Mantnn,) 

With  becfarly  aeeounts  of  empty  boxea :  Here  he  might  buy  it.    This  tho«(ht  of  mine 

And  in  the  same  an  alligator  hangs.  Did  but  foreraa  my  need :  and  hereabovt  he  Ay 

Old  ends  of  packthread,  and  cakes  of 
Are  thinly  strewed  to  make  up  a  show, 
hers 's  twenty :  in  quarto,  1597.     ^*  porerty  :  in  qmrle,  1597. 

a  Mot  in  f  e 


^*  porerty  :  in  qmrle,  1597.  >>  The  quarto,  12 
Upon  thy  back  hangs  ragged  saisery 
JLad  starred  famine  dwelleth  in  thy 


Did  but  foreraa  mr  need :  and  nereanov 
Being  holiday  the  Deffcpr^  shop  is  shnt. 
"What  ho  !  apotheearr  feonM  forth,  I  nay— 
The  quarto,  1507,  has  in  plaoe  of  this,  aad  mmlUmt: 
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JUk.  I  could  not  Mud  it, — here  it  ia  again, — 

[GMng  if.' 
Kor  get  a  messenger  to  bring  it  thee, 
So  fearfol  were  they  of  infeetion. 

Lav.  Unhappy  fortune !  by  my  brotherhood, 
The  letter  was  not  nice,'  but  full  of  charge 
Of  desr  import;  and  the  neglecting  it 
May  do  much  danger.     Fnar  John,  go  hence ; 
Get  me  an  iron  crow,'  and  bring  it  straight 
Unto  my  eell. 

Jokn.  Brother,  I  '11  go  and  bring  it.  [Exit. 

Lou,  Now  must  I  to  the  monument  alone. 
Within  this  three  hours  will  fair  Juliet  wake ; 
She  will  beshrew  me  much,  that  Romeo 
Hath  had  no  notice  of  these  accidents ; 
But  I  will  write  again  to  Mantua, 
\nd  keep  her  at  my  cell  till  Romeo  come : 
Poor  living  corse,  dos'd  in  a  dead  man's  tomb  !   [Exit. 

ICESE  III.— A  Churchyard;  in  it  the  Monument 

of  the  Capulets. 
^nier  Paris,  and  his  Page,  bearing  Flowers,  and  a  Torch. 

Par.  Give  me   thy  torch,   boy :   hence,   and  stand 
frt  put  it  out,  for  1  would  not  be  seen.  [aloof; — 

Inder  yond'  yew-trees  lay  thee  all  alonsr, 
lolding  thine  ear  close  to  the  hollow  ground; 
So  ahall  no  foot  upon  the  churchyard  tread, 
leing  loose,  unfirm  with  digging  up  of  graves, 
lat  thou  shalt  hear  it :  whistle  then  to  me, 
U  signal  that  thou  hear'st  something  approach, 
rife  me  those  flowers.    Do  as  I  bid  thee :  go. 

[Giving  a  basket.* 

Page.  I  am  almost  afraid  to  stay*  alone 
lere  in  the  churchyard ;  yet  I  will  adventure.  [Retires. 

Par.  Sweet  flower,  with  flowerR  thy  bridal  bed  I 
I  woe !  thy  canopy  is  dust  and  stones,  [strew. 

^hich  with  sweet  water  nightly  I  will  dew, 
k  wanting  that  with  tears  distilPd  by  moans: 
'he  obsequies,  that  I  for  thee  will  keep, 
tightly  shall  be  to  strew  thy  grave  and  weep  !  * 

[Tke  Boy  whistles. 
*he  boy  gives  warning  something  doth  approach, 
^at  cursed  foot  wanders  this  way  to-night, 
*o  cross  my  obsequies,  and  true  love's  rite  ? 
^hat !  with  a  torch  ? — muffle  me,  night,  a  while. 

[Retires. 
Enter  Romeo  and  Balthasar,  with  a  Torch^ 
Mattock,  ife. 

Rom.  Give  me  that  mattock,  and  the  wrenching  iron. 
[old,  take  this  letter:  early  in  the  morning 
ee  thou  deliver  it  to  my  lord  and  father. 
ive  me  the  light.    Upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee, 
fhate'er  thou  hear'st  or  seest,  stand  all  aloof, 
.nd  do  not  interrupt  me  in  my  course. 
Fhy  I  def«oend  into  this  bed  of  death 
:  partly  to  behold  my  lady's  face ; 
ut  chiefly  to  take  thenoe  from  her  dead  finger 

precious  ring,  a  ring  that  I  must  use 
1  dear  employment.    Therefore  hence,  be  gone : 
ut  if  thou,  jealous,  dost  return  to  pry 
1  what  I  farther  shall  intend  to  do, 
y  heaven,  I  will  tear  thee  joint  by  joint. 


And  strew  this  hungry  churchyard  with  thy  limbs. 
The  time  and  my  intents  are  savage,  wild ;' 
More  fierce,  and  more  inexorable  far, 
Than  empty  tigers,  or  the  roaring  sea. 

Bal.  I  will  be  gone,  sir,  and  not  trouble  you. 

Rom.  So  shalt  thou  show  me  friendship. — ^Take  thoa 
that:  [Giving his  Purse. ^ 

Live,  and  be  prosperous ;  and  farewell,  good  fellow 

Bal.  For  all  this  same,  I '11  hide  me  here  about: 
His  looks  I  fear,  and  his  intents  I  doubt.  [Exit  * 

Rom.  Thou  detestable  maw,  thou  womb  of  death, 
Gorg'd  with  the  dearest  morsel  of  the  earth. 
Thus  I  enforce  thy  rotten  jaws  to  open« 

[Breaking  open  the  Monument 
And,  in  despite,  I  '11  cram  thee  with  more  food  ! 

Par.  This  is  that  banish 'd  haughty  Montague. 
That  murder'd  my  love's  cousin, — with  which  grief," 
It  is  supposed,  the  fair  creature  died, — 
And  here  is  come  to  do  some  villainous  shame 
To  the  dead  bodies :  I  will  apprehend  him. — 

[Advancing 
Stop  thy  unhallow'd  toil,  vile  Montague. 
Can  vengeance  be  pursued  farther  than  death  ? 
Condemned  villain,  I  do  apprehend  thee : 
Obey,  and  go  with  me ;  for  thou  must  die. 

Rom.  I  must,  indeed ;  and  therefore  came  I  hither.-* 
Good  gentle  youth,  tempt  not  a  desperate  man : 
Fly  hence  and  leave  me :— think  upon  these  gone ; 
Let  them  affright  thee. — T  beseech  thee,  youth, 
Put"  not  another  sin  upon  my  head, 
By  urging  me  to  fury" : — 0  !  be  gone. 
By  heaven,  I  love  thee  better  than  myself, 
For  I  come  hither  arm'd  against  myself. 
Stay  not,  be  gone ; — live,  and  hereafter  say«— ** 
A  madman's  mercy  bade  thee  run  away. 

Par.  I  do  defy  commiseration,^* 
And  apprehend  thee  for  a  felon  here. 

Rom.  Wilt  thou  provoke  me  ?  then,  have  at  thee, 
boy.  [They  fight. 

Page.  0  Lord  I  they  fight :  I  will  go  call  the  watch. 

[Exit  Page. 

Par.  0  !  I  am  slain.     [Fa//^.] — ^If  thou  be  mcrcilui, 
Open  the  tomb,  lay  me  with  Juliet.  [Dies, 

Rom.  In  faith,  I  will. — Let  me  peruse  this  face ' — 
Mercutio's  kinsman,  noble  county  Paris  ! — 
What  said  my  man  when  my  betossed  soul 
Did  not  attend  him  as  we  rode  ?    I  think, 
He  told  me,  Paris  should  have  married  Juliet : 
Said  he  not  so  ?  or  did  I  dream  it  so  ? 
Or  am  I  mad,  hearing  him  talk  of  Juliet,*' 
To  think  it  was  so  ? — 0 !  give  me  thy  hand,  [Taking  it." 
One  writ  with  me  in  sour  misfortune's  book  ! 
I  '11  bury  thee  in  a  triumphant  grave, — 
A  grave  ?    O,  no  !  a  lantern,  slaughter'd  youth. 
For  here  lies  Juliet ;  and  her  beauty  makes 
This  vault  a  feasting  presence  full  of  light. 
Death,  lio  thou  there,  by  a  dead  man  interr'd. 

[Laying  Paris  in  the  Monument 
How  oft  when  men  are  at  the  point  of  death, 
Have  they  been  merry.**  which  their  keepers  call 
A  lightning  before  death  :  O !  how  may  I 
Call  this  a  lightning  ? — 0,  my  love  !  my  wife  ! 


'  Not  ie  f.  •.      >  A  trifling  maiUr.     *  a  tpade  and  mattook:  in  qnatto,  1507.     *  Not  in  f.  •.     *  stand  :  in  f.  a.     *  Th  •  qavto,  1507, 

▼«  instead  of  these  line*  : 

Sireet  tomb,  that  in  thy  eirenit  deet  eentain,  Accept  thie  latest  fkTonr  at  my  hands, 

The  perfect  model  of  eternity,  That  Viring  hononrad  thee,  and  beinj;  deaJ, 

F^r  Juliet,  that  wUh  angels  dost  remain,  With  funeral  praives  do  adorn  thy  tomh. 

his  nest  *-<vn  lines,  not  in  quarto.  1597.     *  Not  in  f.  e.     *  J?«tt>«s;  in  f.  e.    **  This  and  the  next  three  imei,  are  not  in  qnarti/,  1507. 

Hfap:  in  quarto,  15U7.      i*  By  shedding  of  thy  blood :  in  qnarto,  1507.     i*  This  and  th4  next  line,  not  in  quartO|  1507.     ^*  thy  coninrii- 

»u  (entnaty) :  in  quarto,  1507.     i*  The  quarto,  1507.  has  in>  pi&ce  of  this  and  the  six  following  lines : 

But  I  will  satisfy  thy  last  request. 
For  thou  hast  pns'd  thy  lore  abore  thy  Life 

Not  in  f.  e.      >*  Been  blith  and  plessaat :  in  quarto,  1507. 
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Death,  that  hath  tuok'd  the  honey  of  thy  breath| 

Hath  had  no  power  yet  upon  thy  beauty : 

Thou  art  not  conqner'd ;  beaaty'e  ensign  yet 

Is  cnmson  in  thy  lipR,  and  in  thy  cheeks, 

And  death's  pale  flag  is  not  advanoed  there. — ^ 

Tybalt,  liest  thou  there  in  thy  bloody  sheet  ? 

0  !  what  more  favour  can  I  do  to  thee, 

Than  with  that  hand  that  out  thy  youth  in  twain. 

To  sunder  his  that  was  thine  enemy  ? 

Forgive  me,  cousin ! — Ah  !  dear  Juliet, 

Why  art  thou  yet  so  fair  ?    I  will  believe 

That  unsubstantial  death  is  amorous  ; 

And  that  the  lean  abhorred  monster  keepa 

Thee  here  in  dark  to  be  his  paramour. 

For  fear  of  that  J  still  will  stoy  with  thee, 

And  never  from  this  palace  of  dim  night 

Depart  again :  here,  here  will  I  remain 

With  worms  that  are  thy  chambermaids ;  0 !  here 

Will  I  set  up  my  everlasting  rest, 

And  shake  the  yoke  of  inauspicious  stars 

From  this  world- wearied  flesh. — Eyes,  look  your  last : 

Arms,  take  your  last  embrace ;  and  lips,  O  !  you, 

The  doors  of  breath,  seal  with  a  righteous  kiss 

A  dateless  bargain  to  engrossing  death.— 

Come,  bitter  conduct,  come,  unsavoury  guide  ! 

Thou  decperate  pilot,  now  at  once  run  on 

The  dashing  rocks  thy  sea-sick  weary  bark. 

Here 's  to  my  love  [^[Drinks.]  O,  true  apothecary ! 

Thy  drugs  are  quick. — Thus  with  a  kiss  I  die. 

[Dies  near  Juliet.* 
Enter,  at  the  other  End  of  the  Churchyard,  Friar  Lau- 
rence, with  a  Lantern,  Crow^and  Spade;'  and  Bal- 

THASAR  following. 

Fri.  Saint  Francis  be  my  speed !  how  oft  to-night 
Have  my  old  feet  stumbled  at  graves  ? — Who 's  there  ?^ 

Bal.  Here 's  one,  a  friend,  and  one  that  knows  you  well. 

Fri,  BHfs  be  upon  you  !  Tell  me,  good  my  friend, 
What  torch  is  yond',  that  vainly  lends  his  light 
To  grubs  and  eyeless  skulls  ?  as  I  discern, 
It  bumeth  in  the  Capulets'  monument. 

Bal.  it  doth  so,  holy  sir ;  and  there 's  my  master, 
One  that  you  love. 

Fri,  Who  is  it? 

Bal.  Romeo. 

Fri.  How  long  hath  he  been  there  ? 

Bal.  Full  half  an  hour. 

Frt  Go  with  me  to  the  vault. 

Bal.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

My  master  knows  not,  but  I  am  gone  hence ; 
And  fearfully  did  menace  me  with  death, 
If  I  did  stay  to  look  on  his  intents. 

Fri.  Stay,  then,  I  '11  go  alone. — ^Fear  comes  upon  me ; 
0  1  much  I  fear  some  ill  unthrifty*  thing. 

Bal.  As  I  did  sleep  under  this  yew-tree  here, 
[  dreamt  my  master  and  another  fought, 
And  that  my  master  slew  him.  [Exit.* 

Fri.  Romeo  ! — [Advancing. 

Alack !  alack !  what  blood  is  this,  which  stains 
The  stony  entrance  of  this  sepulchre  ? — 
What  mean  these  masterless  and  gory  swords 
To  lie  discolour'd  by  this  place  of  peace ! 

[Entering  the  Monument. 
Romeo  !  0,  pale  ! — Who  else  ?  what,  Paris  too  ? 


And  steep'd  in  blood  ? — ^Ah  !  what  an  unkind  boor 
Is  guilty  of  this  lamentable  chance ! — '  i 

The  lady  stirs.  [Juliet  mM 

Jul.  0.  comfortable  friar !  where  is  my  lord  ? 
I  do  remember  well  where  I  should  be, 
And  there  I  am. — Where  is  my  Romeo  ?  [IVbtfe  witlui^ 

Fri.  I  hear  some  noise. — ^Lady,  come  from  that  m^ 
Of  death,  contagion,  and  unnatural  sleep. 
A  greater  power  than  we  can  contradict 
Hath  thwarted  our  intents :  come,  come  away. 
Thy  husband  in  thy  bosom  there  lies  dead ; 
And  Paris  too :  come,  I  '11  dispose  of  thee 
Among  a  sisterhood  of  holy  nuns. 
Stay  not  to  question,  for  the  watch  is  coming; 
Come,   go,   good  Juliet. — [Noise  again.]    I  dare  » 
longer  stay.  [Ext 

Jul.  Go,  get  thee  hence,  for  I  will  not  away.—* 
What 's  here?  a  cup,  dos'd  in  my  true  love's  hssd? 
Poison,  I  see,  hath  been  his  ttmeless  end. — * 
0  churl !  drink  all,  and  left  no  friendly  drop. 
To  help  me  after  ?— I  will  kiss  thy  lips  ;»• 
Haply,  some  poison  yet  doth  hang  on  them, 
To  make  me  die  with  a  restorative.  [Kisses  km. 

Thy  lips  are  warm ! 

1  Watch.  [Within.]  Lead,  boy :— which  way ? 

Jul.  Yea,  noise ? — then  I'll  be  brief. — 0  happy d« 

ger  !  [Snatching  Romeo's  Aig^n 

This  is  thy  sheath;  [Stahs  herself;]  there  ttfl'\ts4. 

let  me  die.'*  [Dm 

Enter  Watch,  with  the  Page  of  Paris. 

Page.  This  is  the  place ;  there,  where  the  torch  dc^ 
bum. 

1  Watch.  The  ground  is  bloody,  search  about  tj 

churchyard. 
Go,  some  of  you ;  whoe'er  you  find,  attach.  [Exemt  mv 
Pitiful  sight !  here  lies  the  County  slain ; — 
And  Juliet  bleeding ;  warm,  and  newly  dead, 
Who  here  hath  lain  these  two  days  buried. — 
Go,  tell  the  Prince, — ^run  to  the  Capulets. — 
Raise  up  the  Montagues,  some  others  search.— 

[Exeunt  other  U'atck»n 
We  see  the  ground  whereon  these  woes  do  he , 
But  the  true  ground  of  all  these  piteous  woes 
We  cannot  without  circumstance  dercry. 

Enter  some  of  the  Watch,  with  BA.THAsa. 

2  Watch.  Here's  Romeo's  man;    we  foaiid  hime 

the  churchyard. 
1  Watch.  Hold  him  in  safety,  till  the  Prines  coo 

hither. 
Enter  another  Watchman,  with  Friar  Laurucl 

3  Watch.  Here  is  a  friar,  that  trembles.  Bighs,aDd  vcejk. 
We  took  this  mattock  and  this  spade  from  him, 

As  he  was  coming  from  this  churchyard  side. 

1  Watch.  A  great  suspicion :  stay  the  friar  too. 
Enter  the  Prince  and  Attendants. 

Prince.  What  misadventure  is  so  early  up, 
That  calls  our  person  from  our  morning  rest  ? 
Enter  Capulet,  Lady  Capuubt,  and  others. 

Cap.  What  should  it  be,  that  they  so  shriek  alffwi* 

La.  Cap.  0  !  the  people  in  the  street  cry  Romoa 
Some  Juliet  and  some  Paris ;  and  all  run 
With  open  outcry  toward  our  monument. 

Prince.  What  fear  is  this  which  uUrtles  in  your  en/ 


»  Thii  and  th«  four  pnriona  linei,  u«  not  ia  qnurto,  1507t „ 

addft,  from  t^o^rto,  1507,  (which  hu  the  line  after  Bai.thaiah'b  fpeeeh) :   Who  is  it  that  m  late  ooneortt  the  dead  ? 


*Dim:  inf.*. 


quartos,  ana  folio.     *  Not  in  f.  e.      ^  In  qaarto,  1793  : 


«  •  It  These  lines  and  the  rest  of  the  speech,  are  not  in  qaarto,  ihfft.     i^  rust :  in  all  hnt  quarto,  t9B7. 

'  »?  the 


>  The  rest  of  this  stage  direction,  ia  sot  m  f.  e.    *  Vi  -«• 


what  unlucky  hour 
to  so  foul  a  sin  ? 


Ay,  noiie  ?  then  n*  jvt  I  be  resolute. 

O,  happy  dacger  !  thou  shaltend  my  fear; 

Rest  in  my  boiMm.    Thus  I  come  to  thee. 


*  la  quarto,  iSVT : 
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1  Watch,  SoTereign,  here  lien  the  oonnty  Paris  glain ; 
^nd  Romeo  dead  ;  and  Juliet,  dead  hefore, 
^arm  and  new  killed. 

Prinee.  Search,  leek  and  know  how  thii  fool  murder 
oomes. 

1  Watch,  Here  is  a  friar,  and  slaughter'd  Romeo'i 
man, 
^ith  instruments  upon  them,  fit  to  open 
fhese  dead  men's  tombs. 

Caqt,  0,  heaven  ! — 0,  wife !  look  how  our  daughter 
bleeds! 
Phis  dagger  hath  mistaken, — ^for,  lo !  his  house^ 
is  empty  on  the  back  of  Montague, 
ind  is  mis-sheathed  in  my  daughter's  bosom.* 

La,  Cap,  O  me  !  this  sight  of  death  is  as  a  bell. 
That  warns  my  old  age  to  a  sepulchre. 
Enter  Montaouk  and  others, 

Prinee,  Come,  Montague :  for  thou  art  early  up, 
To  see  thy  son  and  heir  more  early  down. 

Man,  Alas,  my  liege,  my  wife  is  dead  to-night ;' 
yHef  of  my  son's  exile  has  stopp'd  her  breath, 
^hat  farther  woe  conspires  against  mine  age  ? 

Prince.  Look,  and  thou  shalt  see. 

Man.  0  thou  untaught !  what  manners  is  in  this. 
To  press  before  thy  father  to  a  grave  ? 

Prinee,  Seal  up  the  mouth  of  outcry*  for  a  while, 
rill  we  can  clear  these  ambiguities, 
knd  know  their  spring,  their  head,  their  true  descent;* 
\jad  then  will  I  be  general  of  your  woes, 
^d  lead  you  even  to  death.     Mean  time  forbear, 
Vnd  let  mischance  be  slave  to  patience. — 
iring  forth  the  parties  of  suspicion. 

Fri,  I  am  the  greatest,  able  to  do  least, 
fet  most  suspected,  as  the  time  and  place 
)o  make  against  me,  of  this  direful  murder ; 
Ind  here  I  stand,  both  to  impeach  and  purge 
dyRclf  condemned,  and  myself  excus'd. 

Prinee,  Then,  say  a(  once  what  thou  dost  know  in  this. 

Fri.  I  will  be  brief,  for  my  short  date  of  breath 
s  not  80  long  as  is  a  tedious  tale, 
lomeo,  there  dead,  was  husband  to  that  Juliet ; 
Ind  she,  there  dead,  that  Romeo's  faithful  wife : 
married  them ;  and  their  stolen  marriage-day 
Vas  Tybalt's  dooms-day,  whose  untimely  death 
Unish'd  the  new-made  bridegroom  from  this  city; 
^or  whom,  and  not  for  Tybalt,  Juliet  pin'd. 
f  on,  to  remove  that  siege  of  grief  from  her, 
Setroth'd,  and  would  have  married  her  perforce, 
To  county  Paris :  then,  comes  she  to  me, 
Vnd,  with  wild  looks,  bid  me  devise  some  means 
To  rid  her  from  this  second  marriage. 
)r  in  my  cell  there  would  she  kill  herself. 
Then  gave  I  her,  (so  tutor'd  by  my  art) 
I  sleeping  potion ;  which  so  took  effect 
ks  I  intended,  for  it  wrought  on  her 
Die  form  of  death.     Meantime,  I  writ  to  Romeo, 
That  he  should  hither  come,  as  this  dire  night. 
To  help  to  take  her  from  her  borrow'd  grave, 
leing  the  time  the  potion's  force  should  cease : 
iut  he  which  bore  my  letter,  friar  John, 
Yas  stay'd  by  accident,  and  yesternight 


Retum'd  my  letter  back.    Then^  all  alone, 
At  the  prefixed  hour  of  her  wakmg, 
Came  I  to  take  her  from  her  kindred's  vault, 
Meaning  to  keep  her  olcsely  at  my  cell, 
Till  I  conveniently  could  send  to  Romeo : 
But,  when  I  came,  (some  minute  ere  the  time 
Of  her  awakening)  here  untimely  lay 
The  noble  Paris,  and  true  Romeo,  dead. 
She  waked ;  and  I  entreated  her  come  forth, 
And  beaf  this  work  of  heaven  with  patience : 
But  then  a  noise  did  scare  me  from  the  tomb, 
And  shCj  too  desperate,  would  not  go  with  me, 
But  (as  it  seems)  did  violence  on  herself. 
All  this  I  know,  and  to  the  marriage 
Her  nurse  is  privy ;  and,  if  aught  in  this 
Miscarried  by  my  fault,  let  my  old  life 
Be  sacrificed  some  hour  before  the  time, 
Unto  the  rigour  of  severest  law. 

Prinee.  We  still  have  known  thee  for  a  holy  man- 
Where  's  Romeo's  man  ?  what  can  he  say  in  this  ? 

Bal.  I  brought  my  master  news  of  Juliet's  death, 
And  then  in  post  he  came  from  Mantua, 
To  this  same  place,  to  this  same  monument. 
This  letter  he  early  bid  me  give  his  father; 
And  threaten'd  me  with  death,  going  in  the  vault, 
If  I  departed  not,  and  left  him  there. 

Prinee.  Give  me  the  letter,  I  will  look  on  it. — 
Where  is  the  county's  page,  that  rais'd  the  watch?— 
Sirrah,  what  made  your  master  in  this  place  ? 

Page.  He  came  with  flowers  to  strew  his  lady's  grave 
And  bid  me  stand  aloof,  and  so  I  did : 
Anon,  comes  one  with  light  to  ope  the  tomb, 
And,  by  and  by,  my  master  drew  on  him ; 
And  then  I  ran  away  to  call  the  watch. 

Prince.  This  letter  doth  make  good  the  friar's  words, 
Their  course  of  love,  the  tidings  of  her  death ; 
And  here  he  writes,  that  he  did  buy  a  poison 
Of  a  poor  'pothecary ;  snd  therewithal 
Came  to  this  vault  to  die,  and  lie  with  Juliet.^- 
Where  be  these  enemies  ?    Capulet !  Montague  !* 
See,  what  a  scourge  is  laid  upon  your  hate. 
That  heaven  finds  means  to  kill  your  joys  with  love ; 
And  I,  for  winking  at  your  discords  too. 
Have  lost  a  brace  of  kinsmen : — all  are  punish'd. 

Cap.  0,  brother  Montague  !  give  me  thy  hand : 
This  is  my  daughter's  jointure ;  for  no  more 

[They  shake  hands.'' 
Can  I  demand. 

Mon.  But  I  can  give  thee  more ; 

For  I  will  raise  her  statue  in  pure  gold. 
That,  while  Verona  by  that  name  is  known, 
There  shalbno  figure  at  such  rate  be  set. 
As  that  of  fair*  and  faithful  Juliet.' 

Cap.  As  rich  shall  Romeo  by  his  lady  lie ; 
Poor  sacrifices  of  our  enmity. 

Prinee.  A  glooming'*  peace  this  morning  with  it  brings, 
The  sun  for  sorrow  will  not  show  his  head. 
Go  hence,  to  have  more  talk  of  these  sad  things ; 
Some  shall  be  pardon'd,  and  some  punished : 
For  never  was  a  story  of  more  woe. 
Than  this  of  Juliet  and  her  Romeo.  [Exeunt, 
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TIMON  OF   ATHENS. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONiE. 


Tim  ON,  a  noble  Athenian. 

Lucius,  ) 

LucuLLUS,      >  Three  flattering  Lords. 

Sempronios,  ) 

Ventidtus,  one  of  Timon's  false  Friends. 

Apbmantvs,  a  eharlish  Philosopher. 

Alciriades,  an  Athenian  Captain. 

Flavius,  Steward  to  Timou. 

Flaminius,    ) 

LuciLivfl,      >  Servants  to  Timon. 

Skrvilius,     ) 


Serranti  to  Timon's  Ciedilon. 


Gaphis, 
Philotus, 
Trrus, 
Lucius, 

HORTENSinS, 

Servants  of  Varro,  Ventidins,  and  Isidore:  two  of 

Tiinon's  Creditors. 
Cupid  and  Maskers.    Three  Sfrangenk 
Poet,  Painter,  Jeweller,  and  Merchant. 
An  old  Athenian.    A  Page.     A  Fool! 


Phrtnia, 

TiMANDRA, 


Mistresses  to  Alcihiades. 


Lords,  Senators^  Officers,  Soldiers,  Thieves,  and  Attendants. 
SC£N£,  Athens ,  and  the  Woods  adjoining. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L— Athens.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Poet^  Painter ^  Jeweller.  Merchant^  and  others^  at 

several  Doors. 

Poet,  Good  day,  sir. 

Pain.  I  am  glad  you  're  well. 

Poet.  I   have  not  seen  you   long.    How  goes  the 
world  ? 

Pain   It  wears,  sir,  as  it  grows. 

Poet.  Ay,  that 's  well  known; 

But  what  particular  rarity?  what  strange^ 
Which  manifold  record  not  matches  ?    See, 
Magic  of  hounty !  all  thesft  spirits  thy  power 
Hath  conjured  to  attend.    I  know  the  merchant. 

Pain.  I  know  them  hoth :  th'  other 's  a  jeweller. 

Mer.  0 !  't  is  a  worthy  lord. 

Jew.  Nay,  that 's  most  fiz'd. 

Mer.  A  most  incomparahle  man ;  breath'd,*  as  it  were. 
To  an  untirable  and  continuate  goodness :. 
He  passes.' 

Jew.  I  have  a  jewel  here—  [Showing  it.* 

Mer.  0 !  pray,  let 's  see  H.   For  the  lord  Timon,  sir  ? 

Jew.  If  he  will  touch  the  estimate ;  but,  for  that — 

Poet  ^'When  we  for  recompense  have  prais'd  the 
vile, 
It  stains  the  glory  in  that  happy  verse 
Which  aptly  sings  the  good.'' 

Mer.  'T  is  a  good  form. 

Jew.  And  rich :  here  is  a  water,  look  ye. 

Pain.  You  are  rapt,  sir,  in  some  work,  some  dedi- 
cation. 
To  the  great  lord. 

Poet.  A  thing  slipp'd  idly  from  me. 

Our  poesy  is  as  a  gum,*  which  issues' 
From  whence  't  is  nourish'd  :  the  fire  i'  the  flint 
Shows  not,  till  it  be  struck  :  our  gentle  flame 


Provokes  itself,  and,  like  the  current,  flies 
Each  bound  it  chafes.    What  have  you  there  ? 

Pain.  A  picture,  sir. — When  comes  your  book  forJi^ 

Poet.  Upon  the  heels  of  my  presentment,  sir. 
Let 's  see  your  piece. 

Pain.  'T  is  a  good  piece.  [SftoinVk" 

Poet.  So  't  is :  this  comes  ofi*  well,  and  exceUent. 

Pain,  indifierent. 

Poet,  Admirable  !     How  this  grue 

Speaks  his  own  standing ;  what  a  mental  poirer 
This  eye  shoots  forth ;  how  big  imagination 
Moves  in  this  lip;  to  the  dumbness  of  the  gestuie 
One  might  interpret. 

Pain,  It  is  a  pretty  mocking  of  the  life. 
Here  is  a  touch ;  is 't  good  ? 

Poet.  I'll  say  of  it. 

It  tutors  nature :  artificial  strife 
Lives  in  these  touches,  livelier  than  life. 

Enter  certain  Senators^  who  pass  over  the  Stagt. 

Pain.  How  this  lord  is  folio wd ! 

Poet.  The  senators  of  Athens : — Chappy  men ! 

Pain.  Look,  more ! 

Poet.  You  see   this  confluence,  this  great  flood  i 
visitors. 
I  have  in  this  rough  work  shap'd  out  a  roan. 
Whom  this  beneath  world  doth  embrace  and  hog 
With  amplest  entertainment:  my  free  drift 
Halts  not  particularly,  but  moves  itself 
In  a  wide  sea  of  verse  :'*  no  levell'd  malice 
Infects  one  comma  in  the  course  I  hold, 
But  flies  an  eagle  flight,  bold,  and  forth  on, 
Leaving  no  tract  behind. 

Pain.  How  shall  I  understand  yon  ? 

Poet.  I  will  unbolt  to  you. 

You  see  how  all  conditions,  how  all  minds, 
(As  well  of  glib  and  slippery  creatures,  as 
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}f  grave  and  austere  quality)  tender  down 
fbeir  aenrices  to  lord  Timon :  his  large  fortune, 
Jpon  his  good  and  gracious  nature  hanging, 
Subdues,  and  properties  to  his  love  and  tendance, 
Ul  sorts  of  hearts ;  yea,  from  the  glass-fae'd  flatterer 
To  Apenuntus,  that  few  things  loves  better 
Than  to  abhor  himself:  even  he  drops  down 
The  knee  before  him,  and  returns  in  peace 
tfost  rich  in  Tin^oi^'"  nod. 

Pain.  I  saw  them  speak  together. 

Pod,  Sir,  I  have  upon  a  high  and  pleasant  hill 
^""eignM  Fortune  to  be  thronM :  the  base  o'  the  mount 
8  ranked  with  all  deserts,  all  kind  of  natures, 
That  labour  on  the  bosom  of  this  sphere 
To  propagate  their  states :  amongst  them  all, 
Nhoee  eyes  are  on  this  sovereign  lady  fix'd, 
)De  do  I  personate  of  lord  Timon's  frame; 
iVhora  Fortune  with  her  ivory  hand  wafts  to  her, 
i^'^hose  present  grace  to  pfesent  slaves  and  servants 
Translates  his  rivals. 

Pain,  'T  is  conceiv'd  to  scope, 

diis  throne,  this  Fortune,  and  this  hill,  methinks, 
Vith  one  man  beokon'd  from  the  rest  below, 
k>vnng  his  head  against  the  steepy  mount, 
?o  climb  his  happiness,  would  be  well  expressed 
n  our  condition. 

Poet.  Nay,  sir,  but  hear  me  on. 

Ill  those  which  were  his  fellows  but  of  late. 
Some  better  than  his  value)  on  the  moment 
^oilow  his  strides ;  his  lobbies  fill  with  tendance, 
Lain  sacrificial  whisperings  in  his  ear, 
dake  sacred  even  his  stirrup,  and  through  him 
>riok  the  free  air. 

Pain.  Ay,  marry,  what  of  these  ? 

Poet.  When  Fortune,  in  her  shift  and  chani^e  of  mood, 
Spurns  down  her  late  belov'd,  all  his  dependants, 
V^hich  laboured  after  him  to  the  mountain's  top, 
i^ven  on  their  knees  and  hands,  let  him  slip^  down, 
^ot  one  accompanying  his  declining  foot 

Pain.  T  is  common : 
L  thousand  moral  paintings  I  can  show. 
That  shall  demonstrate  these  quick  blows  of  Fortune's 
doro  pregnantly  than  words.    Yet  you  do  well, 
To  show  lord  Timon  that :  mean  eyes  have  seen 
The  foot  above  the  head. 

rrumpets  sound.    Enter  Timon,  attended;  the  Servant 
of  Vkntidius  t€Uking  with  him. 

Tim.  Imprisoned  is  he,  say  you  ? 

Vetk.  Serv.  Ay,  my  good  lord  :  five  talents  is  his  debt ; 
lis  means  most  short,  his  creditors  most  strait: 
''our  honourable  letter  he  desires 
^o  those  have  shut  him  up ;  which  failing, 
^eriods  his  comfort. 

Tim.  Noble  Ventidius  !    Well; 

am  not  of  that  feather,  to  shake  off 
1y  friend  when  he  most  needs  me.    I  do  know  him 
L  gentleman  that  well  deserves  a  help, 
7hich  he  shall  have.    I  '11  pay  the  debt,  and  free  him. 

Ven.  Serv.  Your  lordship  ever  binds  him. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  him :  I  will  send  his  ransom ; 
Lod,  being  enfranchisM.  bid  him  come  to  me. — 
r  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up. 
lut  to  support  him  after. — Fare  you  well. 

Ven.  Serv.  All  hapjnness  to  your  honour !         [Exit. 
Enter  an  old  Athenian. 

Old  Ath.  Lord  Timon,  hear  me  speak. 

Tim.  Freely,  good  father. 

Old  Ath.  Thou  hast  a  servant  nam'd  Lucilius. 

Tim.  I  have  so :  what  of  him  ? 

*  ib :  ia  folio.    Eowo  madt  tko  eaaaft. 


Old  Ath.  Most  noble  Timon,  call  the  man  before  thee. 

Tim.  Attends  he  here,  or  no  ? — Lucilius ! 
Enter  Luciuus. 

Iau.  Here,  at  your  lorjship's  service.  [creaturei 

Old  Ath.  This   fellow  here,  lord   Timon,  this  th> 
By  night  frequents  my  house.    I  am  a  man 
That  from  my  first  have  been  inclin'd  to  thrift, 
And  my  estate  deserves  an  heir,  more  rais'd 
Than  one  which  holds  a  trencher. 

Tim.  Well ;  what  farther? 

Old  Ath.  One  only  daughter  have  I ;  no  kin  else, 
On  whom  I  may  confer  what  I  have  got : 
The  maid  is  fair,  o'  the  youngest  for  a  bride, 
And  I  have  bred  her  at  my  dearest  cost 
In  qualities  of  the  best.    This  man  of  thine 
Attempts  her  love :  I  pr'ythee.  noble  lord, 
Join  with  me  to  forbid  him  her  resort ; 
Myself  have  spoke  in  vain. 

Tim.  The  man  is  honest. 

Old  Ath.  Therefore  he  will  be,  Timon : 
His  honesty  rewards  hiih  in  itself; 
It  must  not  bear  my  daughter. 

Tim.  Does  she  love  him? 

Old  Ath.  She  is  young,  and  apt : 
Our  own  precedent  passions  do  instruct  us 
What  levity 's  in  youth. 

Tim.  [To  Lucilius.]  Love  you  the  maid? 

Lm.  Ay,  my  good  lord  ;  and  she  accepts  of  it. 

Old  Ath.  If  in  her  marriage  my  consent  be  missing, 
I  call  the  gods  to  witness,  I  will  choose 
Mine  heir  from  forth  the  beggars  of  the  world. 
And  dispossess  her  all. 

Tim.  How  shall  she  be  endow'd, 

If  she  be  mated  with  an  equal  husband  ? 

Old  Ath.  Three  talents  on  the  present ;  in  future  all. 

Tim.  This  gentleman  of  mine  hath  served  me  long : 
To  build  his  fortune  I  will  strain  a  little, 
For  't  is  a  bond  in  men.    Give  him  thy  daughter ; 
What  you  bestow,  in  him  I  '11  counterpoise. 
And  make  him  weigh  with  her. 

Old  Ath.  Most  noble  lord, 

Pawn  me  to  this  your  honour,  she  is  his. 

Tim.  My  hand  to  thee ;  mine  honour  on  my  promise 

Luc.  Humbly  1  thank  your  lordship.    Never  may 
That  state  or  fortune  fall  into  my  keeping, 
Which  is  not  oVd  to  you  ! 

[Exeunt  Lucilius  and  old  Athenian. 

Poet.  Vouchsafe  my  labour,  and  long  live  your  lordship. 

Tim.  I  thank  you ;  you  shall  hear  from  me  anon : 
Go  not  away. — What  have  you  there,  my  friend  ? 

Pain.  A  piece  of  painting,  which  I  do  beseech 
Your  lordship  to  accept. 

Tim.  Painting  is  welcome. 

The  painting  is  almost  the  natural  man  ; 
For  since  dishonour  traffics  with  man's  nature, 
He  is  but  outside :  these  penciled  figures  are 
Even  such  as  they  give  out.    I  like  your  work, 
And  you  shall  find,  I  like  it :  wait  attendance 
Till  you  hear  farther  from  me. 

Pain.  The  gods  preserve  you  ! 

Tim.  Well  fare  you,  gentleman :  give  me  your  hand ; 
We  must  needs  dine  together. — Sir,  your  jewel 
Hath  suffered  under  praise. 

Jew.  What  my  lord,  dispraise  ? 

Tim.  A  mere  satiety  of  commendations. 
If  I  should  pay  you  for 't  as  H  is  extoU'd, 
It  would  uuclew  me  quite. 

Jew.  My  lord,  't  is  rated 

As  those  which  sell  would  give :  but  rou  well  know 
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Tliinj;^  of  like  value,  differing  in  the  owners, 

Are  prized  by  their  masterg.     Believe  't,  dear  lord, 

V(»u  mend  the  jewel  by  the  wearing  it. 

Tim  Well  mocked. 

Mer.  No,  my  good  lord ;  he  speaks  the  common 
Which  all  men  speak  with  him.  [tongue, 

Tim.  Look,  who  comes  here.    Will  you  be  diid  ? 
Enter  Apkmantus. 

Jew.  We  '11  bear,  with  your  lordship. 

Mer.  He  '11  spare  none. 

Ttm.  Good  morrow  to  thee,  gentle  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Till  I  be  gentle,  stay  thou  for  thy  good  morrow  ] 
when  thou  art  Timon's  dog,  and  these  knaves  honest. 

Tim.  Why  dost  thou  call  them  knaves  ?  thou  knoVst 
them  hot. 

Apem.  Are  they  not  Athenians  ? 

2Vm.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then  I  repent  not. 

Jew.  You  know  me,  Apemantus. 

Avem.  Thou  knoVst,  I  do ;  ](,caird  thee  by  thy  name. 

Ttm.  Thou  art  proud,  Apemantus. 

Apem.  Of  nothing  so  much,  as  that  I  am  not  like 
Timon. 

Tim.  Whither  art  going  ? 

Apem.  To  knock  out  an  honest  Athenian's  brains. 

Tim.  That 's  a  deed  thou  'It  die  for. 

Apem.  Right,  if  doing  nothing  be  death  by  the  law. 

Tim.  How  likest  thou  this  picture,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  The  best,  for  the  innocence. 

Ttm.  Wrought  he  not  well  that  painted  it  ? 

Apem.  He  wrought  better  that  made  the  painter; 
and  yet  he 's  but  a  filthy  piece  of  work. 

Pain.  Y*  are  a  dog. 

Apem.  Thy  mother 's  of  my  generation :  what 's  she, 
if  I  be  a  dog  ? 

Tim.  Wilt  dine  with  me,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  No  ;  I  eat  not  lords. 

Ttm.  An  thou  should'st,  thou  'dst  anger  ladies. 

Apem.  0 !  they  eat  lords ;  so  they  come  by  great 
bellies. 

Tim.  That 's  a  lascivious  apprehension. 

Apem.  So  thou  apprehend'stit.  Take  it  for  thy  labour. 

Ttm.  How  dost  thou  like  this  jewel,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Not  so  well  as  plain-dealing,  which  will  not 
cost  a  man  a  doit. 

Tim.  What  dost  thou  think  't  is  worth  ? 

Apem.  Not  worth  my  thinking. — How  now,  poet ! 

Poet.  How  now.  philosopher  ! 

Apem.  Thou  liest. 

Poet.  Art  not  one  ? 

Apem.  Yes. 

Poet.  Then,  I  lie  not. 

Apem.  Art  not  a  poet  ? 

Poet.  Yes. 

Apem.  Then,  thou  liest :  look  in  thy  last  work,  where 
thou  hast  feign'd  him  a  worthy  fellow. 

Poet.  That 's  not  feign'd  ;  he  is  so. 

Apem.  Yes,  he  is  worthy  of  the«,  and  to  pay  thee 
for  thy  labour :  he  that  loves  to  bd  flattered  is  worthy 
o'  the  flatterer.    Heavens,  tliat  I  were  a  lord  ! 

Tim  What  wouldst  do  then,  Apemantus  ? 

Apem.  Even  as  Apemantus  does  now,  hate  a  lord 
with  my  heart. 

Tim.  What,  thyself? 

Apem.  Ay. 

Ttm.  Wherefore? 

Apem,  That  1  had  so  hungry  a  wish'  to  be  a  lord.— 
Art  not  thou  a  merchant  ? 

3fer.  Ay.  Apemantus. 

>  That  T  had  Bc  aagrj  wit :  ia  f  •      •  Mtrit. 


Apem.  Traflic  confound  thee,  if  the  gods  will  not ! 

Mer.  If  traffic  do  it,  the  gods  do  it. 

Apem.  Traflic  's  thy  god ;  and  thy  god  eonfonnd  thed 

Trumpets  sound.     Enter  a  Servant. 
Tim.  What  trumpet's  that? 
Serv.  'T  is  Alcibiadn,  ud 

Some  twenty  horse,  all  of  companionship. 

Tim.  Pray,  entertain  them ;  give  them  goidetow.- 
[Ezettnt  some  Attenia^ 
You  must  needs  dine  with  me. — Go  not  you  hence, 
Till  I  have  thank'd  you ;  and  when  dinner 's  done 
Show  me  this  piece. — ^T  am  joyful  of  your  sights.— 

Enter  Alcibiades,  wkh  his  Company. 
Most  welcome,  sir ! 

Apem.  So,  so,  there.— 

Aches  contract  and  starve  your  supple  joints  !— 
That  there  should  be  small  love  'mongst  these  nrai 

knaves, 
And  all  this  courtesy.    The  strain  of  man  '■  bred  oat 
Into  baboon  and  monkey. 

Alcib.  Sir,^  you  have  saVd  my  longing,  and  I  feed 
Most  hungerly  on  your  sight. 

Tim.  Right  weleome.  lir : 

Ere  we  depart,  we  '11  share  a  bounteous  time 
In  different  pleasures.    Pray  you,  let  us  in. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Apkhaxth 
Enter  two  Lords. 
1  Ijord.  What  time  o'  day  is 't,  Apemantus  ? 
,  Apem.  Time  to  be  honest. 

1  Lord.  That  time  serves  still. 

Apem.  The  more  accursed  thou,  that  still  omiVft  il 

2  Lord.  Thou  art  going  to  lord  Timon's  feast 
Apem.  Ay ;  to  see  meat  fill  knaves,  and  wine  bett 

fools. 
2  Lord.  Fare  thee  well ;  fare  thee  well. 
Apem.  Thou  art  a  fool  to  bid  mo  farewell  tiriee. 
2  Lord.  Why,  Apemantus  ? 
Apem.  Shouldst  have  kept  one  to  thyself,  for  I  dm 
to  give  thee  none. 

1  Lord.  Hang  thyself. 

Apem.  No,  I  will  do  nothing  at  thy  bidding:  imh 
thy  requests  to  thy  friend. 

2  Lord.  Away,  unappeasable  dog,  or  I  'U  Epam  thM 

hence. 
Apem.  I  will  fly,  like  a  dog,  the  heels  of  the  sw.  \l^ 

1  Lord.  He's  opposite  to  humanity.  Come,  shall  vrii 
And  taste  lord  Timon's  bounty  ?  he  outgoes 

The  very  heart  of  kindness. 

2  Lord.  He  pours  it  out ;  Plutus,  the  god  of  gold, 
Is  but  his  steward  :  no  meed'  but  he  repays 
Sevenfold  above  itself:  no  gift  to  him, 

But  breeds  the  giver  a  return  exceeding 
All  use  of  quittance. 

1  Lwrd.  The  noblest  mind  he  carries, 
That  ever  govem'd  man. 

2  Lord.  Long  may  he  live  in  fortunes !  Shall  vf  '^i 
1  Jjord.  I  '11  keep  you  company.  [Est^ 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  of  State  in  lvtx»\ 
House.  / 

Hautbom  playing  loud  Music,  A  great  banqvd  sfrtd 
in  ;  FtAviDs  and  others  attending :  then^  enter  Ti^^ 
Alcibiades,  Lucius,  Lucullus,  Skmpionius,  ed 
other  Athenian  Senators^  with  Vxirnnnm,  vk^ 
TiMOM  redeemed  from  prtson^  and  Attendants:  thn 
comes  J  dropping  after  allj  ApxBiAJiTua,  discontenti^ 
like  himself. 

Yen.  Most  honour'd  Timon,  it  hath  plesa'd  the  Hi 
to  remember 
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Iff  father's  age,  and  call  him  to  long  peace. 

He  is  gone  happy,  and  hast  left  me  rich : 

Then,  u  in  gratefiil  virtue  I  am  bound 

To  your  free  heart,  I  do  return  thoee  talents, 

Doubled  with  thanks  and  service,  from  whose  help 

I  denvd  liberty. 

'fm.  O !  by  no  means, 

H<fflest  Yentidins :  jron  mistake  my  love. 
I  gave  it  freely  ever ;  and  there 's  none 
Can  truly  say,  he  gives,  if  he  receives. 
J  oar  betters  play  at  that  game,  we  must  not  dare 
To  imitate  them :  faults  that  are  rich  are  fair. 

Ven.  A  noble  spirit ! 

Tim,  Nay,  my  lords. 

Ceremony  was  but  devis'd  at  first,  . 

To  eet  a  gloFS  on  faint  deeds,  hollow  welcomes, 
Reeanting  goodness,  sorry  ere  't  is  shown ; 
Bat  vhere  there  is  true  friendship,  there  needs  none. 
Pray,  sit:  more  welcome  aie  ye  to  my  fortunes. 
Than  my  fortunes  to  me.  \fi^  ^' 

1  Lord.  My  loid,  we  always  have  confessed  it. 

Apem,  Ho,  ho !  confessed  it  ?  hangM  it,  have  you  not  ? 

Tim.  0,  Apemantus ! — ^you  are  welcome. 

Apem,  No,  you  shall  not  make  me  welcome : 
I  come  io  have  thee  thrust  me  out  of  doors.  [there 

Ttm.  Fie !  thou  'rt  a  churl :  you  have  got  a  humour 
Does  Dot  become  a  man  :  't  is  much  to  blame.— 
They  aay,  my  lords,  ira  furor  brevis  est^ 
Bat  yond'  man  is  ever^  angry. 
Go,  let  him  have  a  table  by  himself; 
For  he  does  neither  affect  company. 
Nor  is  he  fit  for 't,  indeed. 

Apem,  Let  me  stay  at  thine  apperil,"  Timon : 
I  Gome  to  observe :  I  give  thee  warning  on 't. 

Tim.  I  take  no  heed  of  thee  ;  thou  art  an  Athenian, 
Iherefore,  welcome.  I  myself  would  have  no  power ; 
prythee,  let  my  meat  make  thee  silent. 

Apem.  I  scorn  thy  meat;  'twould  choke  me,  for  I 
should  ne'er  flatter  thee. — 0  you  gods !  what  a  number 
of  men  eat  Timon,  and  he  sees  them  not !     It  grieves 
me,  to  see  so  many  dip  their  meat  in  one  man's  blood; 
and  all  the  madness  is,  he  cheers  them  up  too. 
1  wonder,  men  dare  trust  themselves  with  men : 
Methinks,  they  should  invite  them  without  knives, 
Good  for  their  meat,  and  safer  for  their  lives. 
There  'a  much  example  for 't ;  the  fellow,  that  sits  next 
him  now,  parts  bread  with  him,  and  pledges  the  breath 
of  him  in  a  divided  draught,  is  the  readiest  man  to  kill 
him :  it  has  been  proveid.     If  I  were  a  huge  man,  I 
should  fear  to  drink  at  meals, 

Lest  they  should  spy  my  windpipe's  dangerous  notes : 
Great  men  should  drink  with  harness  on  their  throats. 

Tim.  My  lord,  in  heart ;  and  let  the  health  go  round. 

8  Lord.  Let  it  flow  this  way,  my  good  lord. 

Apem.  Flow  tiiis  way  ?  A  brave  fellow ! — ^he  keeps 
bii  tides  well.  Those  healths  will  make  thee  and  thy 
ifate  look  ill,  Timon. 

Here 's  that,  which  is  too  weak  to  be  a  Are,* 
Honest  water,  which  ne'er  left  man  i'  the  mire : 
Thi9  and  my  food  are  equals,  there 's  no  odds ; 
Feasts  are  too  proud  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods. 
Apxmantus'  Grace. 
Immortal  gods,  I  crave  no  pelf; 
I  pray  for  no  man,  but  myself. 
Grant  I  may  never  prove  so  fond. 
To  trust  man  on  his  oath  or  bond : 
Or  a  harlot  for  her  weeping ; 
Or  a  dog  that  seems  a  sleeping; 


Or  a  keeper  with  my  freedom ; 

Or  my  friends,  if  I  should  need  'em. 

Amen.    So  fall  to  't : 

Rich  men  sin,  and  I  eat  root. 

[Eats  and  drinla 
Much  good  do 't  thy  good  heart,  Apemantus ! 

Ttm.  Captain  Alcibiades,  your  heart 's  in  the  field 

now. 
Alcib.  My  heart  is  ever  at  your  service,  my  lord. 
Tim.  You  had  rather  be  at  a  breakfast  of  enemies, 
than  a  dinner  of  friends. 

Alcib.  So  they  were  bleeding  new,  my  lord,  there 's 
no  meat  like  'em :  I  could  wish  my  best  friend  at  such 
a  feast. 

Apem,  'Would  all  those  flatterers  were  thine  enemies 
then,  that  then  thou  mightst  kill  'em,  and  bid  me  to  'em. 

1  Lord.  Might  we  but  have  that  happiness,  my  lord, 
that  you  would  once  use  our  hearts,  whereby  we  might 
express  some  part  of  our  seals,  we  should  think  our- 
selves for  ever  perfect. 

Tim.  0 !  no  doubt,  my  good  friends ;  but  the  gods 
themselves  have  provided  that  I  shall  have  much  help 
from  you :  how  had  you  been  my  friends  else  ?  why 
have  you  that  charitable  title  from  thousands,  did  you 
net  chiefly  belong  to  my  heart  ?  I  have  told  more  of 
you  to  myself,  than  you  can  with  modesty  speak  in 
your  own  behalf;  and  thus  far  I  conflrm  you.  0,  you 
gods !  think  I,  what  need  we  have  any  friends,  if  we 
should  ne'er  have  need  of  'era?  they  were  the  most 
needless  creatures  living,  should  we  ne'er  have  use  for 
'em ;  and  would  most  resemble  sweet  instruments  hung 
up  in  oases,  that  keep  their  sounds  to  themselves. 
Why,  I  have  often  wished  myself  poorer,  that  I  might 
come  nearer  to  you.  We  are  bom  to  do  benefits ;  and 
what  better  or  properer  can  we  call  our  own,  than  the 
riches  of  our  friends  ?  0 !  what  a  precious  comfort 
H  is,  to  have  so  many,  like  brothers,  commanding  one 
another's  fortunes.  0  joy,  e'en  made  away  ere 't  can 
be  born !  Mine  eyes  cannot  hold  out  water,  methinks : 
to  forget  their  faults,  I  drink  to  you. 

Apem.  Thou  weep'st  to  make  them  drink,  Timon« 

2  Lord.  Joy  had  the  like  conception  in  our  eyes, , 
And  at  that  instant,  like  a  babe,  sprung  up. 

Apem.  Ho,  ho !  I  laugh  to  think  that  babe  a  bastard. 

3  Lord,  I  promise  you,  my  lord,  you  mov'd  me  much, 
^(pem.  Much  !  [Ikicket  sounded. 
Ttm.  What  means  that  trump  ? — ^How  now ! 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Please  you,  my  lord,  there  are  certain  ladies 
most  desirous  of  admittance. 

Tim.  Ladies !     What  are  their  wills  ? 

Serv,  There  comes  with  them  a  forerunner,  my  lord, 
which  bears  that  ofiice  to  signify  their  pleasures. 

Tim,  I  iMay,  let  them  be  admitted. 
Enter  Cupid. 

Cup,  Hail  to  thee,  worthy  Timon ;  and  to  all 
That  of  his  bounties  taste  ! — ^The  five  best  senses 
Acknowledge  thee  their  patron ;  and  come  freely 
To  gratulate  thy  plenteous  bosom.    The  ear^ 
Taste,  touch,  smell,*  pleas'd  from  thy  table  nse ; 
They  only  now  come  but  to  feast  thine  eyes. 

Tim,  They  're  welcome  all.    Let  them  have  kind 
admittance : 
Music,  make  their  welcome.  [Exit  Cupid. 

1  Lord,  You  see,  my  lord,  how  amply  y'  are  belov'd. 
Music.    lU'-enter  Cupid,  with  a  masmu  of  Ladies  as 

Amazons  J  with  Lutes  in  their  Hanasj  (mnetrag,  and 
playing. 
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Apem.  Hey  day !  what  a  sweep  of  vanity  oomes  this 
way! 
They  dance :  they  are  mad  women. 
Like  madness  is  the  glory  of  this  life, 
As  this  pomp  shows  to  a  little  oil,  and  root. 
We  make  ourselves  fools,  to  disport  ourselves; 
And  spend  our  flatteries,  to  drink  those  men, 
Upon  whose  age  we  void  it  up  again, 
With  poisonous  spite,  and  envy. 
Who  lives,  that's  not  depraved,  or  depraves  ? 
Wlio  dies,  that  bears  not  one  spurn  to  their  graves 
Of  their  friends'  gift  ? 

I  should  fear,  those,  that  dance  before  me  now, 
Would  one  day  stamp  upon  me :  't  has  been  done. 
Men  shut  their  doors  against  the'  setting  sun. 
The  Lords  rite  from  Table,  with  muchc4oring  of  Timon  ; 

andy  to  show  their  loves^  each  singles  out  an  Amazon^ 

and  all  dance,  Men  with  Women^  a  lofty  Strain  or 

two  to  the  Hautboys,  and  cease. 

Tim.  You  have  done  our  pleasui-es  much  grace,  fair 
ladies, 
Set  a  fair  fashion  on  our  entertainment. 
Which  was  not  half  so  beautiful  and  kind  : 
Vou  have  added  worth  unto  %  and*  lustre, 
And  entertain'd  me  with  mine  own  device ; 
J  am  to  thank  you  for  it. 

1  Lady.  My  lord,  you  take  us  ever  at  the  best. 

Apem.  'Faith,  for  the  worst  is  filthy ;  and  would  not 
hold  taking,  I  doubt  me. 

Tim.  Ladies,  there  is  an  idle  banquet 
Attends  you :  please  you  to  dispose  yourselves. 

All  Lad,  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Cupid  and  Ladies, 

Tim.  Flavins ! 

Flav,  My  lord.  , 

Tim.  The  little  casket  bring  me  hither. 

Flav.  Yes,  my  lord.  [Aside.]  More  jewels  yet ! 
There  is  no  crossing  him  in  his  humour; 
Else  I  should  tell  him,— well,— i'  faith,  I  should, 
When  all 's  spent  he  'd  be  oross'd  then :  and  he  could, 
'T  IS  pity  bounty  had  not  eyes  behind, 
That  man  might  ne'er  be  wretched  for  his  mind. 

[Exit^  and  returns  with  the  Casket. 

1  Lord.  Where  be  our  men  ? 
Serv.  Here,  my  lord,  in  readiness. 

2  Jjord.  Our  horses ! 

Tim.  O,  my  friends ! 

I  have  one  word  to  say  to  you.    Look  you,  my  good  lord, 
I  must  entreat  you,  honour  me  so  much, 
As  to  advance  this  jewel ;  accept  it  and  wear  it| 
Kind  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  I  am  so  far  already  in  your  gifts, — 
All.  So  are  we  all. 

Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  My  lord,  there  are  certain  nobles  of  the  senate 
newly  alighted,  and  come  to  visit  you. 

Tim.  They  are  fairly  welcome. 

Flav.  I  beseech  your  honour, 

Vouchsafe  me  a  word :  it  does  concern  you  near. 

7tm.  Near  ?  why  then  another  time  I  '11  hear  thee : 
I  pHythee,  let 's  be  provided  to  show  them  entertainment. 

Fiav.  I  scarce  know  how.  [Aside. 

Enter  another  Servant. 

2  Serv.  May  it  please  your  honour,  lord  Lnciufl, 
Oiit  of  his  free  love,  hath  presented  to  you 

Four  milk-white  horses,  trapp'd  in  silver. 

Tim.  I  shall  accept  them  fairly :  let  the  present! 
Enter  a  third  Servant. 
Be  worthily  entertain'd. — How  now !  what  news? 
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3  Serv.  Please  yon,  my  lord,  that  honourable  gen- 
tleman,  lord  Lucullus,  entreats  your  company  to-roor* 
row  to  hunt  with  him ;  and  has  sent  your  hoooor  two 
brace  of  greyhounds. 

Tim.  I  '11  hunt  with  him ;  and  let  them  he  receird, 
Not  without  fair  reward. 

Flav.  [Aside.]  What  will  this  come  to? 

He  commands  us  to  provide,  and  give  great  gills, 
And  all  out  of  an  empty  coflfer : 
Nor  will  he  know  his  purse ;  or  yield  me  this, 
To  show  him  what  a  beggar  his  heart  is, 
Being  of  no  power  to  make  his  wishes  good. 
His  promises  fly  so  beyond  his  state, 
That  what  he  speaks  is  all  in  debt ;  he  owes 
Fcr  every  word :  he  is  so  kind,  that  he  now 
Pays  interest  for  't ;  his  land 's  put  to  their  boofa. 
Well,  would  I  were  gently  put  out  of  office, 
Befoi:e  I  were  forc'd  out ! 
Happier  is  he  that  has  no  friend  to  feed 
Than  such  as  do  even  enemies  exceed. 
I  bleed  inwardly  for  my  lord.  [£ii 

Tim.  You  do  yourwlTes 

Much  wrong :  you  bate  too  much  of  your  own  mehtL 
Here,  my  lord,  a  trifle  of  our  love. 

2  i/}rd.  With  more   ihan  conmion  thanks  T  fill 

receive  it. 

3  Lord.  0 !  he 's  the  very  soul  of  bounty. 
Tim.  And  now  [  remember,  my  lord,  you  gtTs 

Good  words  the  other  day  of  a  bay  courser 
I  rode  on :  it  is  yours,  because  )ou  lik'd  it. 

2  Lord.  0  !  I  beseech  you,  pardon  me !  my  loii  !& 
that 

Tim.  You  may  take  my  word,  my  lord :  1  know  oo 
man 
Can  justly  praise,  hut  what  he  does  affect' : 
I  weigh  my  friend's  afiection  with  mine  own; 
I  '11  tell  you  true.    I  '11  call  to  you. 

All  Lords.  O I  none  so  weleaoBi 

Ttni.  I  take  all.  and  your  several  yisitations, 
So  kind  to  heart,  't  is  not  enough  to  give : 
Methinks,  I  could  deal  kingdoms  to  my  fnends^ 
And  ne'er  be  weary. — Alcibiades, 
Thou  art  a  soldier,  therefore  seldom  rich : 
It  comes  in  charity  to  thee :  for  all  thy  living 
Is  'mongst  the  dead,  and  all  the  lands  thou  hsst 
Lie  in  a  piteh'd  field. 

Alcib.  Ay,  defil'd  land,  my  lord. 

1  Lord.  We  are  so  virtuously  bound, — 

Tim.  And  lo 

Am  I  to  you. 

2  Lord.        So  infinitely  endear'd, — 
Tim.  All  to  you. — ^Lights  !  more  lights  ! 

1  Lord.  The  best  of  hsppisw, 

Honour,  and  fortunes,  keep  with  you,  lord  Timon. 

Tim.  Keady  for  his  friends. 

[Exeunt  Aixibiadxs,  Lords,  ^ 

Apem.  What  a  coil  'b  ben ! 

Serving  of  becks,  and  jutting  out  of  bums ! 
I  doubt  whether  their  legs'  be  worth  the  sums 
That  are  given  for  'em.    Friendship 's  full  of  dregi. 
Methinks,  false  hearts  should  never  have  sound  \tp. 
Thus  honest  fools  lay  out  their  wealth  on  court'n«t 

Tinu  Now,  Apemantus,  if  thou  wert  not  sullen, 
I  'd  be  good  to  thee. 

Apem.  No,  I  '11  nothing ;  for  if  I  ahonld  be  bnVi 
too,  there  would  be  none  left  to  rail  upcufi  thee,  uA 
then  thou  wouldst  sin  the  faster.  Thou  gir'^t  so  kmr 
Timon,  I  fear  me,  thou  wilt  give  away  thyself  in  ptp* 
shortly :  what  need  these  feasts,  pomps,  and  vain gloriesf 
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Tim.  Nay,  an  you  begin  to  rail  on  society  once,  I 
%m  Bwoni  not  to  give  regard  to  you.  Farewell :  and 
come  with  better  muaic  [ExU, 

Apem.  So ; — thou  wilt  not  hear  me  now; — 


Thou  shalt  not  then ;  I  '11  lock  thy  heaven  from  thoe. 

O,  that  men's  ears  should  be 

To  oouniel  deaf,  but  not  to  flattery  !  [Exit 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  a  Senator's 
House. 
Enter  a  Senator,  with  Papers  in  his  Hand. 
Sen.  And  late,  five  thousand  to  Varro;  and  to  Isidore 
He  owea  nine  thousand,  besides  my  former  sum, 
Which  makes  it  five-aud-twenty — Still  in  motion 
Of  rasing  waste  ?    It  cannot  hold :  it  will  not. 
if  I  want  gold,  steal  but  a  beggar's  dog, 
And  give  it  Timon,  why,  the  dog  coins  gold : 
»f  I  would  sell  my  horse,  and  buy  twenty  more 
Better  than  he,  why,  give  my  horse  to  Timon  ; 
Ask  nothing,  give  it  him,  it  foals  me  straight  / 

A  stable  o'  horses.     No  porter  at  his  gate ; 
But  rather  one  that  smiles,  and  still  invites 
All  that  pass  by.    It  cannot  hold  ;  no  reason 
Can  sound  his  state  in  safety.     C aphis,  ho ! 
Caphis,  I  say  ! 

Enter  Caphis. 

Caph.  Here,  sir :  what  is  your  pleasure  ? 

Sen.  Get  on  your  cloak,  and  haste  you  to  lord  Timon  : 
Importune  him  for  my  moneys ;  be  not  ceasM 
With  slight  denial ;  nor  then  silencM,  when — 
"  Commend  me  to  your  master" — and  the  cap 
Plays  in  the  right  hand,  thus : — but  tell  him,  sirrah, 
My  uses  cry  to  me.    I  must  serve  my  turn 
!>ut  of  mine  own  :  his  days  and  timcM  are  past, 
A.nd  my  reliances  on  his  fracted  dates 
Have  smit  my  credit.    I  love,  and  honour  him, 
But  must  not  break  my  back  to  heal  his  finger, 
immediate  are  my  needs ;  and  my  relief 
Vf  ust  not  be  toss'd  and  tum'd  to  me  in  words, 
)at  find  supply  immediate.    Get  you  gone : 
'ut  on  a  most  importunate  aspect, 
K  viaage  of  demaiid ;  for,  I  do  fear, 
Yhen  every  feather  sticka  in  his  own  wing, 
!«ord  Timon  will  be  left  a  naked  gull, 
^hich  flashes  now  a  phcenix.    Get  yon  gone. 

Caph.  I  go,  sir. 

Sen.  Ay,  go,  sir. — ^Take  the  -bonds  along  with  yon, 
Lnd  have  the  dates  in  oompt.' 

Ce^A.  I  will,  sir. 

Sen.  Go.  [Exeunt. 

;CENE  II.-  The  Same.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 
Enter  Flavius,  with  many  Bills  in  his  Hand. 

Flavius.  No  care,  no  stop :  so  senseless  of  expense^ 
*hat  he  will  neither  know  how  to  maintain  it, 
Tor  cease  his  flow  of  riot ;  takes  no  account 
Wt'w  things  go  from  him ;  no  reserve ;  no  care* 
f  mrhat  is  to  continue.     Never  mind 
ftLM  surely  so  unwise',  to  be  so  kind. 
That  shall  be  done  ?    He  will  not  hear,  till  feel. 
must  be  round*  with  him,  now  he  comes  from  hunting, 
ie,  ^o,  fie,  fie ! 
fUer  Caphis,  and  the  Servants  of  Isidore  and  Vaiiro. 

Caph.  Good  even,  Varro.    What ! 

ou  oonie  for  money  ? 


Var.  Serv.  Is 't  not  your  business  too  ? 

Caph.  It  is.— And  yours  too,  Isidore  ? 

Istd.  Serv.  It  is  so. 

Caph.  Would  we  were  all  discharged  ! 

Var.  Serv.  I  tear  it. 

Caph.  Here  comes  the  lord. 

Enter  Timon,  Alcibiades,  and  Lords,  ifc^.,  as  from 
hunting. 

Tim.  So  soon  as  dinner 's  done,  we  '11  forth  again. 
My  Alcibiades. — ^With  me  !  what  is  your  will  ? 

Caph.  My  lord,  here  is  a  note  of  certain  dues. 

Tim.  Dues  !     Whence  are  you  ? 

Caph.  Of  Athens  here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Go  to  my  steward. 

Caph.  Please  it  your  lordship,  he  hath  put  me  ofl* 
To  the  succession  of  new  days  this  month : 
My  master  is  awak'd  by  great  occasion 
To  call  upon  his  own,  and  humbly  prays  you, 
That  with  your  other  noble  parts  you  'U  suit, 
In  giving  him  his  right. 

Tim.  Mine  honest  friend, 

I  preythee,  but  repair  to  me  next  morning. 

Caph,  Nay,  my  good  lord, — 

Tim.  Contain  thyself,  good  friend. 

Var.  Serv.  One  Varro's  servant,  good  my  lord, — 

Isid.  Serv.  From  Isidore : 

He  humbly  prays  your  speedy  payment, — 

C<^.   If  you  did   know,   my  lord,   my  master's 
wants, — 

Var.  Serv.  'Twas  due  on  forfeiture,  my  lord,  six 
weeks, 
And  past — 

hid.  Serv.  Your  steward  puts  me  off,  my  lord  ; 
And  I  am  sent  expressly  to  your  lordship. 

Tim.  Give  me  breath. — 
I  do  beseech  you,  good  ny  lords,  keep  on ; 

\ Exeunt  Alcibiades  and  Lords. 
I  '11  wait  upon  you  iiw*  4ntly. — Come  hither :  pray  you, 

[To  Flavius. 
How  goes  the  world,  that  I  am  thus  encounter'd 
With  clamorous  demands  of  debt,  broken*  bonds, 
And  the  detention  of  long-since-due  debts. 
Against  my  honour  ? 

Flav.  Please  you,  gentlemen,* 

The  time  is  unagreeable  to  this  business : 
Your  importunacy  cease  till  after  dinner, 
That  I  may  make  his  lordship  understand 
Wherefore  you  are  not  paid. 

Tim.  Do  so,  my  friends. 

See  them  well  entertain'd.  [Exit  Timok. 

Flav.  Pray,  draw  near.  [Exit  Flavius. 

Enter  Apemantus  and  a  Fool. 

Caph.  Stay,  stay;  here  comes  the  fool  with  Ape* 
mantus :  let 's  have  some  sport  with  'em. 

Var.  Serv.  Hang  him,  he  '11  abuse  us. 
hid.  Serv.  A  plague  upon  him,  dog  ! 

Var.  Serv.  How  dost,  fool? 

Apem,  Dost  dialogue  with  thy  shadow? 


*  Com*  :  IB  toiio.    Tb«ob&ld  made  the  ehuiM.     *  nor  nnimM  ao  eat*.  &q.  ;  J 
rb«  rMt  of  this  sUMC*  diroetioii,  i»  no*  'n  1  •.     •  Malon*  ehanffM  to  ** dAto-brakaa." 


&Q. ;  ia  f.  e.     *  Waa  to  ba  ao  «a  ariaa :  Ib  t 
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Vnr.  Serv.  I  spealc  not  to  thee. 

Apem.  No;  'tis  to  thyself. — Gome  away.  [To  the  Fool, 

hid.  Serv,  [T&Var.  Serv.]  Theresa  the  fool  hangs 
Dii  your  back  already. 

Apem  No,  thou  stand 'st  single;  thou 'rt  not  on  him  yet. 

^nph    Where 's  the  fool  now? 

Apem.  He  last  asked  the  question. — Poor  rogues, 
and  usur'^rs'  men ;  bawds  between  gold  and  want. 

All  Serv.  What  are  we,  Apemanlus? 

Apem.  Asses. 

Ad  Serv.  Why? 

Apem.  That  you  ask  me  what  you  are,  and  do  not 
know  yourselves. — Speak  to  'em,  fool. 

Fool.  How  do  you,  gentlemen  ? 

All  Serv.  Graraercies,  good  fool.  How  does  your 
mistress  ^ 

Fool.  She's  e'en  setting  on  water  to  scald  such 
chickens  as  you  are.  Would,  we  could  see  you  at 
Corinth  ! 

Apem.  Good:  gramercy. 

Enter  Page. 

Fool.  Look  you,  here  comes  my  mistress'  page. 

Page.  [To  the  Fool.]  Why,  how  now,  captain !  what 
do  you  in  this  wise  company  ? — How  dost  thou,  Ape- 
mantus  ? 

Apem.  Would  I  had  a  rod  in  my  mouth,  that  I 
might  answer  thee  profitably. 

Page.  Pr'ythee,  Apcmantus,  read  me  the  superscrip- 
tion ol  these  letters :  I  know  not  which  is  which. 

Apem.  Canst  not  read  ? 

Page.  No. 

Apem.  There  will  little  learning  die,  then^  that  day 
thou  art  hanged.  This  is  to  lord  Timon ;  this  to  Alci- 
biades.  Go :  thou  wast  bom  a  bastard,  and  thou  'It 
die  a  bawd. 

Pagf  Thou  wast  whelped  a  dog;  and  thou  shalt 
famish,  a  dog's  death.     Answer  not;  I  am  gone. 

^xit  Page. 

Apem.  Even  so  thou  out-run'st  grace.  Fool,  1  will 
go  with  you  to  lord  Timon's. 

Fool.  Will  you  leave  me  there  ? 

Apem.  If  Timon  stav  at  home. — ^You  three  serve 
three  usurers  ? 

All  Serv.  I  would  they  served  us. 

Apem.  So  would  I, — as  good  a  trick  a«  ever  hang- 
man served  thief. 

Fool.  Are  you  three  usurers'  men  ? 

All  Serv.  Ay,  fool. 

Fool.  I  think,  no  usurer  but  has  a  fool  to  his  ser- 
vant :  my  mistress  is  one,  and  I  am  her  fool.  When 
men  come  to  borrow  of  your  masters,  they  approach 
sadly,  and  go  away  merrily :  but  they  enter  my  mis- 
tresfi'  house  merrily,  and  go  aiv^y  sadly.  The  reason 
of  thip? 

Far.  Serv.  T  could  render  one. 

Apem.  Do  it,  then,  that  we  may  account  thee  a 
whoremaster,  and  a  knave;  which  notwithstanding, 
thou  shalt  be  no  less  esteemed. 

Var.  Serv.  What  is  a  whoremaster,  fool  ? 

Fool.  A  fool  in  good  clothes,  and  something  like  thee. 
'T  is  a  spirit :  sometime,  it  appears  like  a  lord ;  some- 
time like  a  lawyer ;  sometime  like  a  philosopher,  with 
two  stones  more  than  his  artificial  one.  He  is  very 
often  like  a  knight ;  and  generally  in  all  shapes,  that 
4nan  goes  up  and  down  in  from  fourscore  to  thirteen, 
ihis  spirit  walks  in. 

Var.  Serv.  Thou  art  not  altogether  a  fool. 

Fool.  Nor  thou  altogether  a  wise  man:  as  much 
"oolery  as  I  have,  so  much  wit  thou  laekest. 

>  Mek :  In  f.  •. 


Apem.  That  answer  might  have  beoome  Apemmntofll 

All  Serv.  Aside,  aside :  here  comes  lord  Tirnoiu 
Re-enter  Timon  and  Flavits. 

Apem.  Come,  with  me,  fool ;  come. 

Fool.  I  do  not  always  follow  lover,  elder  brother,  sd^ 

woman ;  sometime,  the  philosopher.  | 

[Exeunt  Apxmantus,  and  Fool  after  kimj^ 

Ftav.  Pray  you,  walk  near :  I  '11  speak  with  you  anoiL 

[Exeunt  Sere\ 

Tim.  You  make  me  marvel.  Wherefore,  ere  this  ticK, 
Had  you  not  fully  laid  my  state  before  me, 
That  I  might  so  have  rated  my  expense 
As  I  had  leave  of  meana  ? 

Flav.  You  would  not  hear  me: 

At  many  leisures  I  propos'd. 

Tim.  Goto: 

Perchance,  some  single  vantages  yon  took, 
When  my  indisposition  put  you  back ; 
And  that  unaptness  made  you  minister, 
Thu8  to  excuse  you^^elf. 

Flav.  0,  my  good  lord ! 

At  many  times  I  brought  in  my  accounts, 
Laid  them  before  you :  you  would  throw  them  off, 
And  say,  you  found  them  in  mine  honesty. 
When  for  some  trifling  present  you  have  bid  me 
Return  so  much,  I  have  shook  my  head,  and  wept; 
Yea,  'gamst  the  authority  of  manners,  pray'd  yon 
To  hold  your  hand  more  close :  I  did  endure 
Not  seldom,  nor  no  slight  checks,  when  I  have 
Prompted  you,  in  the  ebb  of  your  estate, 
And  your  great  flow  of  debts.    My  loved  lord, 
Though  you  hear  now,  yet  now 's  a  time  too  late, 
The  greatest  of  your  having  lacks  a  half 
To  pay  your  present  debts. 

Tint.  Let  all  my  land  be  woU, 

Flav.  'T  is  all  engag'd.  some  forfeited  and  gone ; 
And  what  remains  will  hardly  stop  the  mouth 
Of  present  dues.     The  future  oomet  apace ; 
What  shall  defend  the  interim  ?  and  at  length 
How  goes  our  reckoning  ? 

Tim.  To  Laced»mon  did  my  land  extend. 

Flav.  0,  my  good  lord !  the  world  is  but  a  wofd; 
Were  it  all  yours  to  give  it  in  a  breath, 
How  quickly  were  it  gone  ? 

Tim.  You  tell  me  trae. 

Flav.  If  you  sufpect  my  husbandry,  ia  falsehood, 
Call  me  before  th'  exactest  auditors. 
And  set  me  on  the  proof.     So  the  gods  bless  me, 
When  all  our  offices  have  been  oppresa'd 
With  riotous  feeders  r  when  our  vaults  have  wept 
With  drunken  spilth  of  wine ;  when  every  room 
Hath  blaz'd  with  lights,  and  bray'd  with  nunstrelsy, 
I  have  retir'd  me  to  a  wasteful  nook,' 
And  set  mine  eyes  at  flow. 

Tim.  Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Flav.  Heavens,  have  f  said,  the  bounty  of  this  lori' 
How  many  prodigal  bits  have  slaves,  and  peasants, 
This  night  englutted !    Who  is  not  Timon's  ? 
What  heart,  head,  sword,  force,  means,  bat  is  kri 

Timon's, 
Great  Timon's,  noble,  worthy,  royal  Timon's  ? 
Ah !  when  the  means  are  gone  that  buy  this  praise, 
The  breath  is  gone  whereof  this  praise  is  made : 
Feast- won,  fast-lost ;  one  cloud  of  winter  showen, 
These  flies  are  oouch'd. 

Tim.  Come,  sermon  me  no  farther. 

No  villainous  bounty  yet  hath  pass'd  my  heart; 
Unwisely,  not  ignobly,  have  I  given. 
Why  dost  thou  weep  ?  Canst  thou  the  conscienee  lade 
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To  think  I  shall  lack  friends  ?    Secure  thy  heart, 
if  I  iroald  broach  the  vessels  of  my  lore, 
And  try  the  argument  of  hearts  by  borrowing, 
Men,  and  men's  fortunes,  could  I  frankly  use, 
As  i  can  bid  thee  apeak. 

Fhv.  Assurance  bless  your  thoughts ! 

Tim.  And,  in  some  sort,  these  wants  of  mine  are 
crown'd,  ^ 

That  I  account  them  blessings :  for  by  these 
fiball  [  try  friends.     You  shall  perceive  how  you 
Mistake  my  fortunes :  I  am  wealthy  in  my  friends. 
Within  there ! — Flaminius  !  Servilius  ! 

Enter  Flamihiits,  Servilius,  and  other  Servants, 

Serv.  My  lord,  my  lord, — 

Tim.  I  will  despatch  you  severally. — ^You,  to  lord 
Lndus; — to  lord  Lucallus  youj  I  hunted  with  his 
honour  to-day: — ^you,  to  Sempronius.  Commend  me 
to  their  loves ;  and,  I  am  proud,  say,  that  my  ocoa* 
sioos  have  found  time  to  use  them  toward  a  supply  of 
money:  let  the  request  be  fifty  talents. 

Fhm.  As  you  have  said,  my  lord. 

Fhv.  Lord  Lucius,  and  Lucullus  ?  humph  ! 

Tim,  Go  you,  air,  [7b  another  Serv.]  to  the  senators, 
(Of  whom,  even  to  the  state's  best  health,  I  have 
Dcaerv'd  this  hearing)  bid  'em  send  o'  the  instant 
A  thousand  talents  to  me. 

Flttv.  I  have  been  bold, 

(For  that  I  knew  it  the  most  general  way) 
To  them  to  uae  your  signet,  and  your  name ; 
Bat  they  do  shake  their  hesds,  and  I  am  here 
No  richer  in  return. 

Tim.  Is 't  true  ?  can 't  be  ? 

Fla9,  They  answer,  in  a  joint  and  corporate  voice, 


That  now  they  are  at  fall,  want  treasure,  cannot 

Do  what  they  would  ;  are  sorry — ^you  are  honourable,— 

But  yet  they  could  have  wish'd^-they  know  not— 

Something  hath  been  amiss — a  noble  nature 

May  catch  a  wrench — would  all  were  well — ^'t  is  pity.— 

And  so,  intending  other  serious  matters, 

After  distasteful  looks,  and  these  hard  fractiona, 

ViTith  certain  half-caps,  and  cold-moving  nods, 

They  froze  me  into  silence. 

Tim.  You  gods,  reward  them  '— 

Pr'ythee,  man,  look  cheerly ;  these  old  fellows 
Have  their  ingratitude  in  them  hereditary  : 
Their  blood  is  cak'd,  't  is  cold,  it  seldom  flows ; 
'T  is  lack  of  kindly  warmth  they  are  not  kind, 
And  nature,  as  it  grows  again  toward  earth. 
Is  fashion'd  for  the  journey,  dull,  and  heavy.— 
Go  to  Ventidius,— [To  a  Serv.]    'Pr'ythoe,  [To  Fla- 

vius,]  be  not  sad ; 
Thou  art  true,  and  honest :  ingeniously'  I  speak. 
No  blame  belongs  to  thee. — [To  Serv.]   Ventidius  lately 
Buried  his  father ;  by  whose  death,  he 's  stepp'd 
Into  a  great  estate  :  when  he  was  poor. 
Imprisoned,  and  in  scarcity  of  friends, 
I  dear'd  him  with  five  talents  :  greet  him  from  me ; 
Bid  him  suppose  some  good  necessity 
Touches  his  friend,  which  craves  to  be  remember'd 
With  those  five  talents :— that  had,  [To  Flav.]  give  it 

these  fellows 
To  whom  't  is  instant  due.    Ne^er  speak,  or  think, 
That  Timon's  fortunes  'mong  his  friends  can  sink. 
Flav.  I  would,  I  could  not  think  it ;  that  thought  is 

bounty's  foe : 
Being  free  itself,  it  thinka  all  others  so.  [Exeunt, 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I. — ^The  Same.    A  Room  in  Lucullus'b 

House. 

FLAMnnrs  loaUing.    Enter  a  Servant  to  him, 

Serv.  I  have  told  my  lord  of  you;  he  is  coming 
down  to  yon. 

Flam.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Enter  Lucullus. 

Serv,  Here 's  my  lord. 

Lucul.  [Aside.]  One  of  lord  Timon's  men  ?  a  gift,  I 
warrant.  Why,  this  hits  right ;  I  dreamt  of  a  silver 
basin  and  ewer  to-night.^ — Flaminius,  honest  Flaminius, 
yon  are  very  respectively  welcome,  sir. — ^Fill  me  some 
wine. — [Exit  Servant.]  And  how  does  that  honourable, 
complete,  free-hearted  gentleman  of  Athens,  thy  very 
bountiful  good  lord  and  master  ? 

Flam.  His  health  is  well,  sir. 

Luad.  I  ani  right  glad  that  his  health  is  wall,  sir. 
And  what  hast  tiiou  there  under  thy  cloak,  pretty 
Flaminius  ? 

flam.  'Faith,  nothing  but  an  empty  box,  sir,  which, 
in  my  lord's  behalf,  I  come  to  entreat  your  honour  to 
lupply ;  who,  having  great  and  instant  occasion  to  use 
fifty  talents,  hath  sent  to  your  lordship  to  furnish  him, 
nothing  doubting  your  jffesent  assistance  therein. 

Lucid.  La,  la,  la,  la, — ^nothing  doubting,  says  he  ? 
lias,  good  lord !  a  noble  gentleman  'tis,  if  he  would  not 
Kep  so  good  a  house.  Many  a  time  and  often  I  have 
lined  with  him,  and  told  him  on 't ;  and  come  again  to 
npper  to  him  of  purpose  to  have  him  spend  less,  and 

«  imgmutmuh      *K«t ia  1  •. 


yet  he  would  embrace  no  counsel,  take  no  Wa.ming  by 
my  coming.  Every  man  has  his  fault,  and  honesty  i* 
his :  I  have  told  him  on 't,  but  I  could  ne'er  get  him 
from  it. 

Re-etder  Servant  teith  Wine, 

Serv,  Please  your  lordship,  here  is  the  wine. 

Lund.  Flaminius,  I  have  noted  thee  always  wibo. 
Here 's  to  thee. 

Flam.  Your  lordship  speaks  your  pleasure. 

Lueul,  I  have  observed  thee  always  for  a  towardly 
prompt  spirit, — give  thee  thy  due,*— and  one  that  knows 
what  belongs  to  reason ;  and  canst  use  the  time  well, 
if  the  time  use  thee  well :  good  parts  in  thee. — Gret  you 
gone,  sirrah.— 4  To  the  Servant^  who  exit,] — Draw 
nearer,  honest  Flaminius.  Thy  lord 's  a  bountiful  gen- 
tleman; but  thou  art  wise,  and  thou  knowest  well 
enough,  although  thou  comest  to  me,  that  this  is  no 
time'  to  lend  money,  especially  upon  bare  friendship, 
without  security.  Here 's  three  solidarea  for  thee :  good 
boy,  wink  at  me,  and  say,  thou  saw'st  me  not.  Fare 
thee  well.  [€Mng  fnonj^.' 

Flam,  Is 't  possible,  the  world  should  so  much  diil«r, 
And  we  alive  that  liVd  ?    Fly,  damned  baseness. 
To  him  that  worships  thee.  [Throwing  the  money  auray, 

LucuX.  Ha !  now  I  see  thou  art  a  fooL  and  fit  for  ^y 
master.  [Exit  Lucuuvs 

f^ofii.  May  these  add  to  the  number  that  may  ao^M 
thee! 
Let  molten  coin  be  thy  damnation. 
Thou  diaeaae  of  a  friend,  and  not  himaelf  I 
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Has  friendship  suoh  a  faint  and  m'lky  heart, 

>t  turns  in  let-s  than  two  nights  ?    O  you  gods ! 

I  feel  my  master's  passion.    This  slave 

(Into  his  humour  has  my  lord's  meat  in  him : 

Why  should  it  thrive,  and  turn  to  nutriment, 

When  he  is  tum'd  to  poison  ? 

O !  may  diseases  only  work  upon 't, 

And,  when  he 's  sick  to  death,  let  not  that  part  of  nature, 

Which  my  lord  paid  for,  be  of  any  power 

To  expel  sickness,  but  prolong  his  hour !  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Lucius,  tpith  three  Strangers. 
Luc.  Who?  the  lord  Timon?  he  is  my  very  good 
friend,  and  an  honourable  gentleman. 

1  Stran.  We  know  him  for  no  less,  though  we  lure 
but  strangers  to  him.  But  I  can  tell  you  one  thing, 
my  lord,  and  which  I  hear  from  common  rumours : 
now  lord  Timon's  happy  hours  are  done  and  past,  and 
his  estate  shrinks  from  him. 

Luc,  Fie  !  no,  do  not  believe  it ;  he  cannot  want  for 
money. 

2  Stran.  But  believe  you  this,  my  lord,  that  not 
long  ago  one  of  his  men  was  with  the  lord  LucuUus, 
to  borrow  so  many  talents;  nay,  urged  extremely  for't. 
and  showed  what  necessity  belonged  to 't,  and  yet  was 
denied. 

Luc.  How? 

2  Stran.  I  tell  you,  denied,  my  lord. 

Luc.  What  a  strange  case  was  that!  now,  before 
the  gods,  I  am  ashamed  on 't.  Denied  that  honourable 
man  ?  there  was  very  little  honour  showed  in 't.  For 
my  own  part,  I  must  needs  confess,  I  have  received 
some  small  kindnesses  from  him,  as  money,  plate, 
jewels,  and  such  like  trifles,  nothing  comparing  to  his; 
yet,  had  he  mistook  him,  and  sent  to  me,  I  should 
ne'er  have  denied  his  occasion  so  many  talents. 
Enter  Servilius. 

Set.  See,^by  good  hap,  yonder 's  my  lord;  I  have 
sweat  to  see  his  honour. — My  honoured  lord.-— 

[To  Lucius. 

Luc.  Senrilius  !  you  are  kindly  rnet.  sir  Fare  thee 
well:  commend  me  to  thy  honourable- virtuous  lord, 
my  very  exquisite  friend. 

Ser.  May  it  please  your  honour,  my  lord  hath  sent — 

Luc.  Ha !  what  has  he  sent  ?  I  am  so  much  endear- 
ed to  that  lord,  he 's  ever  sendins :  how  shall  I  thank 
him,  thinkest  thou  ?    And  what  has  he  sent  now  ? 

Ser.  He  has  only  sent  his  present  occasion  now,  my 
lord ;  requesting  your  lordship  to  supply  his  instant 
use  with  five  hundred  talents.* 

Luc.  I  know,  his  lordship  is  but  merry  with  me : 
He  cannot  want  five  hundred  talents. 

Ser.  But  in  the  mean  time  he  wants  less,  my  lord. 
If  his  occasion  were  not  virtuous, 
I  should  not  urge  it  half  so  faithfully. 

Luc.  Dost  thou  speak  seriously,  Servilius  ? 

Ser.  Upon  my  soul,  't  is  true,  sir, 

Luc.  What  a  wicked  beast  was  t  to  disfumish  my- 
self against  snch  a  good  time,  when  I  might  have 
shown  myself  honourable !  how  unluckily  it  happened, 
that  I  should  purchase  the  day  before  for  a  little  part, 
and  undo  a  great  deal  of  honour ! — Servilius,  now 
before  the  gods,  I  am  not  able  to  do :  the  more  beast  I, 
I  say. — I  was  sending  to  use  lord  Timon  myself,  ^ese 
gentlemen  can  witness;  but  I  would  not,  for  the 
wealth  of  Athens,  I  had  done  it  now.  Commend  me 
bountifully  to  his  good  lordfhip ;  and  I  hope,  his  hon- 
our will  conceive  the  fairest  of  me,  because  I  haTO  no 


power  to  be  kind : — and  tell  him  this  from  me,  I  oomit 
it  one  of  my  greatest  afflictions,  say,  thai  I  oannol 
pleasure  such  an  honourable  gentleman.  Good  Ser 
viliuB,  will  you  befriend  mo  so  far,  as  to  use  mine  owi> 
words  to  him  ? 

Ser.  Yes,  sir,  I  shall. 

Luc.  I  '11  look  you  out  a  good  turn,  Senriliiu. — 

[Exit  SKaTii.xu> 
True,  as  you  said,  Timon  is  shrunk  indeed ; 
And  he  that 's  once  denied  will  hardly  speed. 

[ExU  LiV<*nni 

1  iS^ran.  Do  you  observe  this,  Hostilius  ? 

2  Stran.  Ay.  too  well. 
1  Stran.  Why  this 

Is  the  world's  soul ;  and  just  of  the  same  piooe 
Is  every  flatterer's  port.*    Who  can  call  him 
His  friend,  that  dips  in  the  same  dish  ?  for,  in 
My  knowing,  Timon  has  been  this  lord's  father. 
And  kept  his  credit  with  his  purse. 
Supported  his  estate ;  nay,  Timon's  money 
Has  paid  his  men  their  wages :  he  ne'er  drinks, 
But  Timon's  silver  treads  upon  his  lip; 
And  yet,  (0,  see  the  monstrousness  of  maa, 
When  he  looks  out  in  an  luigrateful  shape !) 
He  does  deny  him,  in  respect  of  his. 
What  charitable  men  afibrd  to. beggars. 

3  Stran.  Religion  groans  at  it. 

1  Stran.  For  mine  oiwa  pait. 

I  never  tasted  Timon  in  my  life. 
Nor  came  any  of  his  bounties  over  me. 
To  mark  me  for  his  friend ;  yet,  I  protest, 
For  his  right  noble  mind,  illustrious  yirtae. 
And  honourable  carriage, 
Had  his  necessity  made  use  of  me, 
1  would  have  put  my  wealth  into  donation, 
And  the  be^t  half  should  have  returned  to  him, 
So  much  I  love  his  heart.    But  I  perceive, 
Men  must  learn  now  with  pity  to  dispense : 
For  policy  sits  above  conscience.  {Exaat. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.— A  Room  in  SBMPmoynn'i 

House. 

EnJter  Skmpronius.  and  a  Servant  of  TiMOir'a. 

Sem.   Must  he  needs  trouble   me  in 't,    humph ! 
'hove  all  others  ? 
He  might  have  tried  Lord  Lucius,  or  Luoullus; 
And  now  Ventidius  is  wealthy  too. 
Whom  he  redeemed  from  prison :  all  these 
Owe  their  estates  unto  him. 

Serv.  My  lord. 

They  have  all  been  touchM,  and  found  base  metel ; 
For  they  have  all  denied  him. 

Sem.  How !  have  they  denied  hia  ? 

Have  Ventidiua  and  LucuUus  denied  him, 
And  does  he  send  to  me?    Three?  humph! 
It  shows  but  little  love  or  judgment  in  him : 
Must  I  be  his  last  refuge  ?  His  friends,  like  jphjf^amm. 
Thrice'  give  him  over :  must  I  take  the  cure  apoo  me  ^ 
He  has  much  disgraced  me  in 't :  I  am  angry  at  him. 
That  might  have  known  my  place.    I  see  no  aenae  lior  X 
But  his  occasions  might  have  woo'd  roe  first ; 
For,  in  my  coaFcience,  I  was  the  first  man 
That  e'er  received  gift  from  him : 
And  does  he  think  so  backwardly  of  me  now. 
That  I  Ml  requite  it  last?    No :  so  it  may  prom 
An  argument  of  laughter  to  the  rest, 
And  amongst  lords  I  be  thought  a  fool. 
I  had  rather  than  the  worth  of  thrice  the  sum, 
He  had  sent  to  me  first,  but  for  my  mind's 
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Vi  each  a  courage  to  do  him  good.    Bat  now  return, 
Ami  with  their  faint  reply  this  answer  join  ; 
Who  hates  mine  honour  shall  not  know  ray  coin.  [Exit, 
StTV.  Exoelleut !     Year  lordship 's  a  goodly  villain. 
The  devil  knew  not  what  he  did,  when  he  made  man 
politic:  he  crossed  himself  hy't;  and  I  cannot  think, 
but,  in  the  end,  the  villainies  of  roan  will  set  him  clear. 
How  fairly  this  lord  strives  to  appear  foul  ?  takes  vir- 
tooos  copies  to  he  wicked ;  like  those  that,  under  hot 
ardent  zeal,  would  set  whole  realms  on  fire.    Of  such 
s  natare  is  his  politic  love. 
This  was  my  lord's  hest  hope ;  now  all  are  fled, 
Save  only  the  gods.     Now  his  friends  are  dead, 
Doors,  that  were  ne'er  acquainted  with  their  wards 
Many  a  honnteous  year,  must  he  employ'd 
Now  to  guard  sure  their  master : 
And  this  is  all  a  iiheral  course  allows ; 
Who  cannot  keep  his  wealth  must  keep  his  house.    [Exit, 

SCENE  IV.'The  Same.    A  Hall  in  Timon's  House. 
Enter  tvpo   Servants  of  Varro,  and  the   Servant  of 

Lucius,  meeting  Titus,  Hortensius,  and  other  &r- 

vants  to  Tm on's  Creditors^  teaiting  his.  coming  out. 

For.  Serv,  Well  met ;  good-morrow,  Titus  and  Hor- 
tensius. 

Tit.  The  like  to  you,  kind  Varro. 

Hor.  Lucius  ? 

What,  do  we  meet  together  ? 

Luc.  Sero.  Ay ;  and  I  think, 

One  business  does  command  us  all,  for  mine 
Is  money. 

Ttt,        So  is  theirs,  and  ours. 

Enter  Philotus. 

Luc.  Sero.  And,  sir, 

Philotus  too ! 

Phi.  Good  day  at  once. 

Luc.  Serv.  Welcome,  good  brother. 

What  do  you  think  the  hour  ? 

Phi.  Labouring  for  nine. 

Luc.  Sero.  So  much  ? 

Phi.  Is  not  my  lord  seen  yet  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Not  yet. 

Phi.  I  wonder  on 't :  he  was  wont  to  shine  at  seven. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  the  days  are  waxed  shorter  with 
him: 
You  must  oonsider,  that  a  prodignl  course 
I^  like  the  sun's ;  but  not,  like  his.  recoverable. 
1  fear  "'tis  deepest  winter  in  Lord  Timon's  purse ; 
That  is,  one  may  reach  deep  enough,  and  yet 
Find  little. 

Phi.  I  am  of  your  fear  for  that. 

TU.  I  '11  show  you  how  t'  observe  a  stra'nge  event. 
Tour  lord  sends  now  for  money. 

Her.  Most  true,  he  does. 

Tit.  And  he  wears  jewels  now  of  Timon's  gift, 
For  which  I  wait  for  money. 

Hor.  It  is  against  my  heart. 

Lac.  Serv.  Mark,  how  strange  it  shows, 

Timon  in  this  should  pay  more  than  he  owes :  * 

And  e'en  as  if  your  lord  should  wear  rich  jewels, 
And  seiid  for  money  for  'em. 

Hor.  I  'ro  weary  of  this  charge,  the  gods  can  witness : 
I  know,  my  lord  hath  sfent  of  Timon's  wealth, 
And  now  ingratitude  makes  it  worse  than  stealth. 

1  Var.  Serv.  Yes,   mine's  three  thousand  crowns; 
what 's  yours  ? 

Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  mine. 

1  Var.  Sero.  'T  is  much  deep :  and  it  should  seem  by 
the  sum, 

>  ▲  MIt  vaa  alflo  a  w«^«b. 


Your  master's  confidence  was  above  mine ; 
Else,  surely,  his  had  equal  I'd. 

Enter  FLAMiNiiis. 

Tit.  One  of  lord  Timon's  men. 

Luc.  Serv.  Flaminius  !  Sir,  a  word.  Pray,  is  m^ 
lord  ready  to  come  forth  ? 

Flam.  No,  indeed,  he  is  not. 

Tit.  We  attend  his  lorship :  pray,  signify  so  much. 

Flam.  I  need  not  tell  him  that  ]  he  knows,  you  an 
too  diligent.  [Exit  Flamimiub 

Enter  Flavius  in  a  Cloak,  muffled. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ha  !  is  not  that  his  Steward  muffled  so! 
He  goes  away  in  a  cloud :  call  him,  call  him. 

Tit.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 

1  Var.  Serv.  By  your  leave,  sir, — 

Flav.  What  do  you  ask  of  me,  my  friend  ? 

TU.  We  wait  for  certain  money  here,  sir. 

Flav.  Ay, 

If  money  were  as  certain  as  your  waiting, 
'T  were  sure  enough.    Why  then  preferr'd  you  not 
Your  sums  and  bills,  when  your  false  masters  ate 
Of  my  lord's  meat  ?  Then,  they  oould  smile,  and  fawn 
Upon  his  debts,  and  take  down  the  interest 
Into  their  gluttonous  maws.     You  do  yourselves  bu 

wrong. 
To  stir  me  up ;  let  me  pass  quietly : 
Believe 't,  my  lord  and  I  have  made  an  end : 
I  have  no  more  to  reckon,  he  to  spend. 

Luc.  Serv.  Ay,  but  this  answer  will  not  serve. 

Flcm.  It  'twill  not  serve, 

'T  is  not  so  base  as  you ;  for  you  serve  knaves.    [Exit, 

1  Var.  Serv.  How !  what  does  his  cashier'd  worship 
mutter  ? 

2  Var.  Serv.  No  matter  what :  he 's  poor,  and  that 's 
revenge  enough.  Who  can  speak  broader  than  he  that 
has  no  house  to  put  his  head  in  ?  such  may  rail  against 
great  buildings. 

Enter  Servilius. 

Tit.  0  !  here 's  Servilius ;  now  we  shall  know  some 
answer. 

Ser.  if  I  might  beseech  you,  gentlemen,  to  repair 
some  other  hour,  I  should  derive  much  from 't ,    >r, 
take 't  of  my  soul,  my  lord  leans  wondrously  to  dis- 
content.    His  comfortable  temper  has  forsook  him 
he 's  much  out  of  health,  and  keeps  his  chamber. 

Luc.  Serv.  Many  do  keep  theirchambers,  are  not  sick 
And  if  he  be  so  far  beyond  his  health, 
Methiuks,  he  should  the  sooner  pay  his  debts. 
And  make  a  clear  way  to  the  gods. 

Ser,  Good  gods ! 

Tit.  We  cannot  take  this  for  an  answer,  sir. 

Flam.  [WUhin.]  Servilius,  help  ! — my  lord !  my  lord ' 

Enter  Timon,  in  a  rage  ;  Flaminius,  following. 

Tim.  What !  are  my  doors  oppos'd  against  my  passage? 
Have  I  been  ever  free,  and  must  my  house 
Be  my  retentive  enemy,  my  gaol  ? 
The  place  which  I  have  feasted,  does  it  now, 
Like  all  mankind,  show  me  an  iron  heart? 

Luc.  Serv.  Put  in  now,  Titus. 

Tit.  My  lord,  here  is  my  bill. 

Luc,  Serv.  Here 's  mine. 

Hor.  Serv.  And  mine,  my  lord. 

Both  Var,  Serv,  And  ours,  my  lord. 

Phi,  All  our  bills. 

Tim.  Knock  me  down  with  'em ;  sleave  me  to  the 
girdle.' 

Lue.  Serv,  Alas !  my  lord, — 

Tim.  Cut  my  heart  in  sums. 

Tit,  Mine,  fifty  talents. 
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Tim.  Tell  out  my  blood. 
Luc.  Serv.  Five  thousand  crowns,  my  lord. 
2'im.  Five  thousand  drops  pays  that. — 
What  yours  ? — and  yours  ? 

1  Var.  Serv.  My  lord,— 

2  Var.  Serv.  My  lord.— 

Tim.  Tear  me,  take  me  3   and  the  gods  fall  upon 
you !  [ExU. 

Hot.  Faith,  I  perceive  our  masters  may  throw  their 
caps  at  their  money ;  these  debts  may  well  be  called 
desperate  ones,  for  a  madman  owes  'em.  [Exeunt. 

Re-enter  Timon  and  Flayiub. 

Tim,  They  have  e'en  put  my  breath  from  me,  the 
slaves : 
Creditors  ?— devils ! 

Flav.  My  dear  lord, — 

Tim.  What  if  it  should  be  so  ? 

Flav.  My  lord,— 

Tim.  I  Ml  have  it  so. — My  steward  I 

Flav.  Here,  my  lord. 

Tim.  So  fitly  ?    Go.  bid  all  toiy  friends  again, 
Lucius,  LucuUus,  and  Sempronius* ;  ail : 
I  '11  once  more  feast  the  rascals. 

Flav.  0  my  lord  ! 

You  only  speak  from  your  distracted  soul : 
There  is  not  so  much  left  to  furnish  out 
A  moderate  table. 

Tim.  Be 't  not  in  thy  care :  go, 

I  charge  thee ;  invite  them  all :  let  in  the  tide 
Of  knaves  once  more ;  my  cook  and  1  '11  provide. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.    The  Senate-House. 
Uie  Senate  sitting.    Enter  Alcibiades,  attended. 

1  Sen.  My  lord,  you  have  my  voice  to 't :  the  fault 's 
bloody ;  't  is  necessary  he  should  die. 

Nothing  emboldens  sin  so  much  as  mercy. 

2  Sen.  Most  true ;  the  law  shall  bruise  him. 
Alcib.    Honour,    health,    and    compassion    to    the 

senate! 

1  Sen.  Now,  captain  ? 

Aldb.  I  am  an  himible  suitor  to  your  virtues ; 
For  pity  is  the  virtue  of  the  law. 
And  none  but  tyrants  use  it  cruelly. 
It  pleases  time  and  fortune  tf>  lie  heavy 
Upon  a  friend  of  mine ;  who,  in  hot  blood, 
Hath  Btepp'd  into  the  law,  which  is  past  depth 
To  those  that  without  heed  do  plunge  into 't. 
He  is  a  man,  setting  his  fault  aside. 
Of  comely  virtues : 

Nor  did  he  soil  the  fact  with  cowardice ; 
(An  honour  in  him  which  buys  out  his  fault) 
Butj  with  a  noble  fury,  and  fair  spirit, 
Seemg  his  reputation  touch'd  to  death. 
He  did  oppose  his  foe : 
And  with  such  sober  and  unnoted  passion 
He  did  reprove*  his  anger,  ere  't  was  spent. 
As  if  he  had  but  mov'd*  an  argument. 

1  Sen.  You  undergo  too  strict  a  paradox, 
Striving  to  make  an  ugly  deed  look  fair : 
Your  words  have  took  such  pains,  as  if  they  labour'd 
To  bring  manslaughter  into  form,  and  set  quarrellmg 
Upon  the  head  of  valour ;  which,  indeed, 
Is  valour  misbegot,  and  came  into  the  world 
When  sects  and  factions  were  newly  bom. 
He 's  truly  valiant,  that  can  wisely  suffer 
The  worst  that  man  can  breathe,  and  make  his  wrongs 
His  outsides ;  to  wear  them  like  his  raiment,  carelessly, 

>  Pint  Iblio  iBMrts :  Ullorxa.     «  bahare :  in  f.  e. 
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And  ne'er  prefer  his  injuries  to  his  heart, 
To  bring  it  into  danger. 
If  wrongs  be  evils,  and  enforce  us  kill, 
What  foUy  't  is  to  hazard  life  for  ill? 
AlcUf.  My  lord, — 

1  Sen.  You  cannot  make  gross  sins  look  dear 
To  revenge  is  no  valour,  but  to  bear. 

Alcib.  My  lords,  then  under  favour,  pardon  ma, 
If  I  speak  like  a  captain. 
Why  do  fond  men  expose  themselves  to  battle, 
And  not  endure  all  threats  ?  sleep  upon 't, 
And  let  the  foes  quietly  cut  their  throats, 
Without  repugnancy  ?  if  there  be 
Such  valour  in  the  bearing,  what  make  we 
Abroad  ?  why  then,  women  are  more  valiant, 
That  stay  at  home,  if  bearing  carry  it. 
And  the  ass  more  captain  than  the  lion ;  the  feIloW| 
Loaden  with  irons,  wiser  than  the  judge. 
If  wisdom  be  in  suffering.    0,  my  lords ! 
As  you  are  great,  be  pitifully  good  : 
Who  cannot  condemn  rashness  in  cold  blood? 
To  kill,  I  grant,  is  sin's  extremest  gust; 
But  in  defence,  by  mercy,  't  is  most  just. 
To  be  in  anger,  is  impiety ; 
But  who  is  man,  that  is  not  angry  ? 
Weigh  but  the  crime  with  this. 

2  Sen.  You  breathe  in  vain. 

Aldb.  In  vain  ?  his  semes  4mi 

At  Lacedflsmon,  and  Byzantium, 
Were  a  sufficient  briber  for  his  life. 

Sen.  What's  that? 

Alcib.  Why,  say*  my  lords,  he  has  done  fair  servisa^ 
And  slain  in  fight  many  of  your  enemies. 
How  full  of  valour  did  he  bear  himself 
In  the  last  conflict  and  made  plenteous  wounds  f 

2  Sen.  He  has  made  too  much  plenty  with  'em,* 
He 's  a  swom^hoter :  he  has  a  sin,  that  often 
Drowns  him,  and  takes  his  valour  prisoner. 
Were  there  no  foes,  that  were  itself  enough* 
To  overcome  him :  in  that  beastly  fury 
He  has  been  known  to  commit  outrages, 
And  cherish  factions.     'T  is  inferr'd'  to  us, 
His  days  are  foul,  and  his  drink  dangerous. 

1  Sen.  He  dies. 

Alcib.  Hard  fate  !  he  might  have  died  in  war. 
My  lords,  if  not  for  any  parts  in  him. 
Though  his  right  arm  might  purchase  his  own  time. 
And  be  in  debt  to  none,  yet,  more  to  move  yoto, 
Take  my  deserts  to  his,  and  join  them  both : 
And  for,  I  know,  your  reverend  ages  love 
Security,  I  '11  pawn  my  victories,  all 
My  honour  to  you,  upon  his  good  returns. 
If  by  this  crime  he  owes  the  law  his  life. 
Why,  let  the  war  receiv  't  in  valiant  gore ; 
For  law  is  strict,  and  war  is  nothing  more. 

1  Sen.  We  are  for  law :  he  dies ;  urge  it  no  mfln« 
On  height  of  our  displeasure.    Friend,  or  brother. 
He  forfeits  his  own  blood  that  spills  another. 

'    Alcib.  Must  it  be  so?  it  must  not  be.    My  kvds^ 
I  do  beseech  you,  know  me. 

2  Sen.  How ! 

Alcib.  Call  me  to  your  remembrances. 

3  Sen.  What! 
Alcib.  I  cannot  think,  but  your  age  has  forgot  me : 

It  oould  not  else  be,  I  should  prove  so  base, 
To  sue,  and  be  denied  such  conun(m  grace. 
My  wounds  ache  at  you. 

1  Sen.  Do  you  dare  our  infer? 
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'T  is  in  few  words,  but  specious  in  effect : 
We  banish  thee  for  ever. 

Alcib,  Banish  me ! 

Banish  your  dotage,  banish  usury, 
That  makes  the  senate  ugly. 

1  &fi.  If,  after  two  days'  shine  Athens  contain  thee. 
Attend  our  weightier  judgment.    And,  not  to  swell  our 

spirit. 
He  shall  be  executed  presently.  [Exeunt  Senators. 

Aldb.  Now  the  gods  keep  you  old  enough ;  that  you 
may  live 
Only  in  bone,  that  none  may  look  on  you. 
\  am  worse  than  mad :  I  have  kept  back  their  foes, 
Wliile  they  have  told  their  money,  and  let  out 
Their  coin  upon  large  interest;  I  myself, 
Rich  only  in  large  hurts : — all  those,  for  this  ? 
Is  this  the  balsam  that  the  usuring  senate 
Pours  into  captains'  wounds  ?    Banishment ! 
It  oomes  not  ill ;  I  hate  not  to  be  banish'd : 
It  IS  a  cause  worthy  my  spleen  and  fury, 
That  I  may  strike  at  Athens.     I  '11  cheer  up       * 
My  discontented  troops,  and  lay*  for  hearts. 
'T  is  honour  with  most  landn  to  be  at  odds ; 
Soldiers  should  brook  as  little  wrongs  as  gods.     [Exit, 

SCENE  VI.— A  Banquet-hall  in  Timon's  House. 

Music,     Tables  set  out :  Servants  attending.     Enter 

divers  Lords,  at  several  Doors. 

1  Lord   The  good  tune  of  day  to  you,  sir. 

2  Lord.  I  also  wish  it  to  you.  I  think,  this  honour- 
able lord  did  but  try  us  this  other  day. 

1  Lord.  Upon  that  were  my  thoughts  tiring,*  when 
-we  encountered.  I  hope,  it  is  not  so  low  with  him,  as 
he  made  it  seem  in  the  trial  of  his  several  friends. 

3  Lord,  It  should  not  be,  by  the  persuasion  of  his 
new  feasting. 

1  Lord,  I  fhould  think  so.  He  hath  sent  me  an 
earnest  inviting,  which  many  my  near  occasions  did 
urge  me  to  put  off;  but  he  hath  coloured  me  beyond 
them,  and  I  must  needs  appear. 

2  Lord.  In  like  manner  was  I  in  debt  to  my  impor- 
tunate business,  but  he  would  not  hear  my  excuse.  I 
am  sorry,  when  he  sent  to  borrow  of  me,  that  my  pro- 
vision was  out. 

1  Lord.  I  am  sick  of  that  grief  too,  as  I  understand 
how  all  things  go. 

2  Lord.  Every  man  here's  so.  What  would  he 
have  borrowed  of  you  ? 

1  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces. 

2  Lord.  A  thousand  pieces ! 
1  Lord.  What  of  you  ? 

3  Lord.  He  sent  to  me,  sir. — Here  he  comet. 

Enter  Timon,  and  Attendants. 
Tim.  With  |I1  my  heart,  gentlemen  both : — And  how 
fare  you? 

1  Lord,  Ever  at  the  beet,  hearing  well  of  your  lord- 
ship. 

2  Lord  The  swallow  follows  not  summer  more  wil- 
lingly, than  we  your  lordship. 

Tim,  [Aside.^  Nor  more  willingly  leaves  winter; 
much  snmmer-burds  are  men.  [To  them.]  Gentlemen, 
our  dinner  will  not  recompense  this  long  stay :  feast 
your  ears  with  the  music  awhile,  if  they  will  fare  so 
harshly  o'  the  trumpet's  sound  ;  we  shall  to 't  presently. 

1  Lord.  I  hope,  it  remain^  not  unkindly  with  your 
lordship,  that  I  returned  you  an  empty  messenger. 

Tim.  0  !  sir,  let  it  not  trouble  you. 

2  Lord.  My  noble  lord, — 


Tim,  Ah !  my  good  friend,  what  cheer  ? 

[The  Banquet  brought  in, 

2  Lord.  My  most  honourable  lord,  I  am  e'en  sick  of 
shame  that,  when  your  lordship  this  other  day  sent  to 
me,  I  was  so  unfortunate  a  beggar. 

Tim,  Think  not  on 't,  sir. 

2  Lord.  If  you  had  sent  but  two  hours  before, — 

Tim.  Let  it  not  cumber  your  better  remembrance. 
— Come,  bring  in  all  together.  [7b  the  Servants.* 

2  Lord.  All  covered  dishes ! 

1  Lord.  Royal  cheer.  I  warrant  you. 

3  Lord.  Doubt  not  that,  if  money,  and  the  season 
can  yield  it. 

1  Lord.  How  do  you  ?    What 's  the  news  ? 
3  Lord.  Alcibiades  is  banished  :  hear  you  of  it  ? 
1  |r  2  Lord.  Alcibiades  banished  ! 
3  Lord.  'T  is  so  ;  be  sure  of  it. 

1  Lord   How?  how? 

2  Lord.  I  pray  you,  upon  what  ? 

Tim.  My  worthy  friends,  will  you  draw  near  ? 

3  Ijord.  I  'U  tell  you  more  anon.  Here 's  a  noble 
feast  toward. 

2  Lord,  This  is  the  old  man  still. 

3  Lord.  Will 't  hold  ?  will 't  hold  ? 

2  Lord.  It  does ;  but  time  will  show. 

3  Lord.  I  do  conceive. 

Tim.  Each  man  to  his  stool,  with  that  spur  as  he 
would  to  the  lip  of  his  mistress :  your  diet  shall  be  in 
all  places  alike.  Make  not  a  city  feai>t  of  it,  to  let  the 
meat  cool  ere  we  can  agree  upon  the  first  place  :  sit, 
sit.     The  gods  require  our  thanks. 

"  You  great  benefactors,  sprinkle  our  society  with 
thankfulness.  For  your  own  gifU  make  yourFclves 
praised,,  but  reserve  still  to  give,  lest  your  deities  be 
despised.  Lend  to  each  man  enough,  that  one  need 
not  lend  to  another ;  for,  were  your  godheads  to  bor- 
row of  men,  men  would  forsake  the  gods.  Make  the 
meat  be  beloved,  more  than  the  man  that  gives  it. 
Let  no  assembly  of  twenty  be  without  a  score  of  vil- 
lains: if  there  sit  twelve  women  at  the  table,  let  a 
dozen  of  them  be — as  they  are. — The  rest  of  your 
foes,*  0  gods  !  the  senators  of  Athens,  together  with 
the  common  tag*  of  people, — ^what  is  amiss  in  them, 
you  gods  make  suitable  for  destruction.  For  the^e, 
my  present  friends, — as  they  are  to  me  nothing,  so  in 
nothing  bless  them,  and  to  nothing  are  they  welcome." 
Uncover,  dogs,  and  lap. 

[The  Dishes  uncovered  are  full  of  warm  water. 

Some  speak.  What  does  his  lordship  mean  ? 

Some  other,  I  know  not. 

Tim.  May  you  a  better  feast  never  behold. 
You  knot  of  mouth-friends!  smoke,  and  luke-warm 

water 
Is  your  perfection.    This  is  Timon's  last; 
Who  stuck  and  spangled  you  with  flatteries. 
Washes  it  off,  and  sprinkles  in  your  faces 

[Throunng  water  in  their  faces. 
Your  reeking  villainy.     Live  loath'd  and  long. 
Most  smiling,  smooth,  detested  parasites. 
Courteous  destroyers,  affable  wolve-s,  meek  bears ; 
You  fools  of  fortune,  trencher-friends,  time's  flies. 
Cap  and  knee  slaves,  vapours,  and  minute-jacks .' 
Of  man,  and  beast,  the  infinite  malady 
Crust  you  quite  o'er ! — What !  dost  thou  go? 
Soft,  take  ^y  physic  first — ^thou  too, — and  thou  : — 

[Throws  the  Dishes  at  them,  and  drives  them  out. 
Stay,  I  will  lend  thee  money,  borrow  none. — 
What,  all  in  motion  ?    Henceforth  be  no  feast, 
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Whereat  a  villain  'i  not  a  welcome  guest. 
Burn,  house !  sink,  Athens !  henceforth  hated  be 
or  Timon,  man,  and  all  humanity !  [Exit. 

Re-enter  the  Lords,  with  other  Lords  and  Senators. 

1  Lord.  How  now,  my  lords  ! 

2  Lord.  Know  you  the  quality  of  lord  Timon's  ftiry? 

3  Lord.  Push !  did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

4  Lord.  I  have  lost  my  gown. 

3  Lord.  He 's  but  a  mad  lord,  and  nought  but  hu- 
mour sways  him.    He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other  day, 


and  now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat:— -did  you  se^ 
my  jewel  ? 

4  Lord.  Did  you  see  my  cap  ? 

2  Lord.  Here  't  is. 

4  Lord.  Here  lies  my  gown. 

1  Lord.  Let 's  make  no  stay. 

2  Lord.  Lord  Timon 's  mad. 

3  Lord.  I  feel  *t  upon  ray  bone^ 
4.  Lord.   One  day  he  gives  us  diamonds,  next  day 

stones.  [EjuMl 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Without  the  Walls  of  Athens. 
Enter  Timon. 
Jtm.  Let  me  look  hack  upon  thee,  0  thou  wall, 
That  girdlest  in  those  wolves  !     Dive  in  the  earth, 
And  rciice  not  Athens  !     Matrons,  turn  incontinent ; 
Obedience  fail  in  children  !  slaves,  and  fools, 
Pluck  the  grave  wrinkled  senate  from  the  bench, 
And  minister  in  their  steads  !  to  general  fillhs 
Convert  o^  the  instant  green  virginity  !  • 

Do  't  in  your  parents'  eyes.     Bankrupts,  hold  fast ; 
Rather  than  render  back,  out  with  your  knives, 
And  cut  your  trusters'  throats  *  bound  servants,  steal ! 
Large-handed  robbers  your  grave  masters  are, 
And  pill  by  law.     Maid,  to  thy  master's  bed  ; 
Thy  mistress  is  o'  the  brothel !  son  of  sixteen. 
Pluck  the  lin'd  crutch  from  thy  old  limping  sire, 
With  it  beat  out  his  brains  !  piety,  and  fear. 
Religion  to  the  gods,  peace,  justice,  truth, 
Domestic  awe,  night-rest,  and  neighbourhood. 
Instruction,  manners,  mysteries,  and  trades, 
Degrees,  observances,  customs,  and  laws. 
Decline  to  your  confounding  contraries. 
And  let  confusion  live  ! — Plagues,  incident  to  men, 
Your  potent  and  infectious  fevers  heap 
Oi  Athens,  ripe  for  stroke !  thou  cold  sciatica, ^ 
Cripple  our  senators,  that  their  limbs  may  bait 
As  lamely  an  their  manners  !  lust  and  liberty 
Creep  in  the  minds  and  marrows  of  our  youth, 
That  'gainst  the  stream  of  virtue  they  may  strive, 
And  drown  themselves  in  not !  itches,  blains, 
Sow  all  the  Athenian  bosoms,  and  their  crop 
Bii  general  leprosy !  breath  infect  breath, 
That  their  society,  as  their  friendship,  may 
Be  merely  poison  !     Nothing  I  '11  bear  from  thee, 
But  nakedness,  thou  detestable  town. 

[Casting  away  his  Clothes.^ 
Take  thou  that  too,  with  multiplying  bans. 
Timon  will  to  the  woods ;  where  he  shall  find 
Til'  uukindest  beast  more  kinder  than  mankind. 
The  gods  confound  (hear  me,  you  good  gods  all) 
The  Athenians,  both  within  and  out  that  wall  1 
And  grant,  as  Timon  grows,  his  hate  may  grow 
To  the  whole  race  of  mankind,  high,  and  low ! 
Amen.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Athens.    A  Room  in  Timon's  House. 

Enter  Flavius,  xtith  two  or  three  Servants. 
I  Serv.  Hear  you,   master  steward !   lyhere  's  our 
master? 
Are  we  undone?  cast  off  ?  nothing  remaining? 

Flav.  Alack !  my  fellows,  what  should  I  say  to  you  ? 
Let  me  be  recorded  by  the  righteous  gods. 


I  am  as  poor  as  you. 

1  Serv.  Such  a  house  broke ! 
So  noble  a  mtoter  fallen  '     All  gone,  and  not 
One  friend  to  take  his  fortune  by  the  arm, 
And  go  along  with  him  ! 

2  Serv.  As  we  do  turn  our  bacb 
From  our  companion,  thrown  into  hia  grave, 

So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away ;  leave  their  false  vows  with  hini, 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd  ;  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air, 
With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty. 
Walks,  like  contempt,  alone. — More  of  our  fellovs. 
Enter  other  Servants. 
Flav.  All  broken  implements  of  a  min*d  honse. 

3  Serv.  Yet  do  our  hearts  wear  Timon's  livery, 
That  see  I  by  our  faces  :  we  are  fellows  still. 
Serving  alike  in  sorrow.     Leak'd  is  our  bark ; 
And  we,  poor  mates,  stand  on  the  dying  deck, 
Hearing  the  surges  threat :  we  must  all  part 
Into  this  sea  of  air. 

Flav.  Good  fellows  ail. 

The  latest  of  my  wealth  I  'II  share  amongst  yoa. 
Wherever  we  shall  meet,  for  Timon's  sake, 
Let 's  yet  be  fellows ;  let 's  shake  our  hQadJi,  sod  ny, 
As  't  were  a  knell  unto  our  master's  fortunes, 
"  We  have  seen  better  days.''     Let  each  take  mint: 

[Giving  them  m<mn 
Nay,  put  out  all  your  hands.     Not  one  word  more: 
Thus  part  we  rich  in  sorrow,  parting  poor. 

[They  embrace,  and  part  several  wcv 
0.  the  fierce  wretchedneFS  that  glory  brings  us ! 
Who  would  not  wish  to  be  from  wealth  exempt, 
Since  riches  point  to  misery  and  contempt  ? 
Who  'd  be  so  mock'd  with  glory  as'  to  live 
But  in  a  dream  of  friendship  ?  and  revive' 
To  have  his  pomp,  and  all  state  comprehends,* 
But  only  painted,  like  his  varnish'd  friends  ? 
Poor  honest  lord  !  brought  low  by  his  o'^^  heart ; 
Undone  by  goodness.     Strange,  unusual  blood,* 
When  man's  worst  sin  is,  he  does  too  much  good! 
Who,  then,  dares  to  be  half  so  kind  again  ? 
For  bounty,  that  makes  gods,  does  still  mar  men. 
My  dearest  lord, — bless'd,  to  be  most  aecure'd. 
Rich,  only  to  be  wretched, — thy  great  fortunes 
Are  made  thy  chief  afflictions.     Alas,  kind  lord ! 
He 's  flung  in  rage  from  this  ingrateful  seat 
Of  monstrous  friends : 
Nor  hath  he  with  him  to  supply  hia  life, 
Or  that  which  oan  command  it. 
I  '11  follow,  and  inquire  him  out : 
1  '11  ever  serve  his  mind  with  my  beat  will ; 
Whilst  I  have  gold  I  '11  be  his  steward  atiU.        [Ej^ 
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SCENE  III.— The  Woods. 
Enter  Timok,  with  a  Spade, 

Ttm.  O,  blessed  breeding  sun !  draw  from  the  earth 
R«txen  humiditir ;  below  thy  sister^s  orb 
Infect  the  air.     Twinn'o  brothers  of  one  womb, 
Wh«e  procreation,  residence,  and  birth, 
Scarce  ia  dividaat,  touch  them  with  several  fortunes, 
The  greater  sooms  the  lesser ;  not  nature, 
(To  whom  all  eorea  lay  siege)  can  bear  great  fortune, 
But  by  contempt  of  nature. 
Raise  me  this  beggar,  and  decline^  that  lord ; 
The  senator  shall  bear  contempt  hereditary, 
The  beggar  native  honour. 
It  is  the  pasture  lards  the  rother's*  sides, 
The  want  that  makes  him  lean.  Who  dares,  who  dares, 
In  purity  of  manhood  stand  upright. 
AikI  say,  "  This  man  's  a  flatterer  ?"    If  one  be. 
So  are  they  all ;  for  every  grise'  of  fortune 
[s  smooth'd  by  that  below :  the  learned  pate 
Oucks  to  the  golden  fool.    All  is  oblique ; 
There  's  nothing  level  in  our  cursed  natures, 
But  direct  villainy.     Therefore,  be  abhorr'd 
^11  feasts,  societies,  and  throngs  of  men  1 
rlis  semblable,  yea,  himself,  Timon  disdains : 
destruction  fang  mankind  ! — Earth,  yield  me  roots  ! 

[Digging. 
^ho  weks  for  better  of  thee,  sauce  his  palate 
^ith  thy  mo0t  operant  poison — What  is  here  ? 

(Finding  gold,* 
No,  gods, 

am  no  idol*  votarist.     Roots,  you  clear  heavens  ! 
Thus  much  of  this  will  make  black,  white ;  foul,  fair; 
iVrong.  right;  base,  noble;  old,  young;  coward, valiant, 
ia  !  you  gods,  why  this  ?    What  this  ?    You  gods  ! 

why,  this 
ifill  lug  your  priests  and  servants  from  your  sides, 
'luck  stout'  men's  pillows  from  below  their  heads*. 
This  yellow  slave 

>Viil  knit  and  break  religions ;  bless  th'  accursM; 
^fake  the  hoar  leprosy  ador'd ;  place  thieves, 
Vnd  give  them  title,  knee,  and  approbation, 
'Vith  senators  on  the  bench  :  this  is  it, 
That  makes  the  wappen'd  Mridow  wed  again : 
$he,  whom  the  spital-house,  and  ulcerous  sores 
^Yoald  cast  the  gorge  at,  this  embalms  and  spioes 
To  the  April  day  again.     Gome,  damned  earth, 
Phou  common  whore  of  mankind,  that  put'st  odds 
Vmong  the  rout  of  nations,  I  will  make  thee 
)o   thy  right    nature. — [March  afar    off,] — ^Ha !    a 

drum  ? — ^Thou  'rt  quick, 
)ot  yet  I  '11  bury  thee  :  thou  'It  go,  strong  thief, 
iHien  gouty  keepers  of  thee  cannot  stanid. — 
^ay.  stay  thou  out  for  earnest.     [Reserving  some  fold. 

Enter  Alcibiades,  with  Drum  and  FifSj  in  warlike 
manner;  and  Phetnia  antl  Timamdra. 

Atcib,  What  art  thou  there  ? 

Speak. 

Tim.  A  beast,  as  thou  art.    The  canker  gnaw  thy 
heart, 
^or  showing  me  again  the  eyes  of  man  ! 

Aleib.  What  is  thy  name?  Is  man  so  hateful  to  thee 
rhat  art  thyself  a  man  ? 

Jim.  I  am  misanthropos^  and  hate  mankind, 
^or  thy  part,  I  do  wish  thou  wert  a  dog, 
That  I  might  love  thee  something. 

Akib.  I  know  thee  well ; 

lut  in  thy  fMtniiet  am  unleam'd  and  strange. 


Tim.  I  know  thee  too ;  and  more,  than  tha*  T  know 
thee, 
I  not  desire  to  know.    Follow  thy  drum ; 
With  man's  blood  paint  the  ground,  gules,  gules : 
Religious  canons,  civil  laws  are  cruel : 
Then  what  should  war  be  ?    This  fell  whore  of  thim» 
Hath  in  her  more  destruction  than  thy  sword, 
For  all  her  cherubin  look. 

Phry.  Thy  lips  rot  off! 

Tim.  I  will  not  kiss  thee;  then,  the  rot  returns 
To  thine  own  lips  again. 
Alcib.  How  came  the  noble  Timon  to  this  change  ? 
Tim,  As  the  moon  does,  by  wanting  light  to  give 
But  then,  renew,  I  could  not,  like  the  moon ; 
There  were  no  suns  to  borrow  of. 

Alcib.  Noble  Timon, 

What  friendship  may  I  do  thee  ? 

Tim.  None,  but  to 

Maintain  my  opinion. 
Alcib.  What  is  it,  Timon  ? 

Tim.  Promise  me  friendship,  but  perform  none :  if 
thou  wilt  m>t  promise,  the  gods  plague  thee,  for  thou 
art  a  man!  if  thou  dost  perform,  confound  thee,  foi 
thou  art  a  man  ! 

Alcib.  I  have  heard  in  some  sort  of  thy  miseries. 
Tim.  Thou  saw'st  them,  when  I  had  prosperity. 
Alcib.  I  see  them  now ;  then  was  a  blessed  time. 
Tim.  As  thine  is  now,  held  with  a  brace  of  harlots. 
Timan,  Is  this  th'  Athenian  minion,  whom  the  worl^ 
Voic'd  so  regardfuUy  ? 

Tim,  Art  thou  Timandra? 

Timan.  Yes. 

Tim.  Be  a  whore  still !  they  love  thee  not,  that  usi 
thee: 
Give  them  diseases,  leaving  with  thee  their  lust. 
Make  use  of  thy  salt  hours;  season  the  slaves 
For  tubs,  and  baths;  bring  down  rose-cheeked  youtl 
To  the  tub*.fast,  and  the  diet. 

Timan.  Hang  thee,  monster ! 

Alcib.  Pardon  him,  sweet  Timandra,  for  his  wifr 
Are  drown'd  and  lost  in  his  calamities. — 
I  have  had  but  little  gold  of  late,  brave  Timon, 
The  want  whereof  doth  daily  make  revolt 
In  my  penurious  band  :  I  have  heard  and  grieVd, 
How  cursed  Athens,  mindless  of  thy  worth. 
Forgetting  thy  great  deeds,  when  neighbour  states, 
But  for  thy  sword  and  fortune,  trod  upon  them, — 
Tim.  I  pr'ythee,  beat  thy  drum,  and  get  thee  gone. 
Alcib,  I  am  thy  friend,  and  pity  thee,  dear  Timon. 
Tim.  How  dost  thou  pity  him,  whom  thou  dost 
trouble? 
I  had  rather  be  alone. 

Aldb.  Why,  fare  thee  well : 

Here  is  some  gold  for  thee. 

Tim.  Keep  it,  I  cannot  eat  it 

Alcib.  When  I  have  laid  proud  Athens  on  a  heap,-— 
Tim.  Warr'st  thou  'gainst  Athens? 
AlcUf.  Ay  Timon,  and  have  cause. 
Ttm.  The  gods  confound  them  all  in  thy  conquest. 
And  thee  after,  when  thou  hast  conquered : 
Alcib.  Why  me,  Timon? 

Ttm.  That,  by  killing  of  villains 

Thou  wast  bom  to  conquer  my  country. 
Put  up  thy  gold  :  go  on, — here 's  gold,^  go  on ; 
Be  as  a  planetary  plague,  when  Jove 
Will  o'er  some  high-vic'd  city  hang  his  poison 
In  the  sick  air :  let  not  thy  sword  skip  one. 
Pity  not  honour'd  age  for  his  white  beard ; 
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ACT  I? 


He  is  an  tunrer.    Strike  me  the  eonnterfeit  matron ; 

It  is  her  habit  only  that  is  honesty 

Herself 's  a  bawd.    Let  not  the  virgin's  cheek 

Make  soft  thy  trenchant  sword ;  for  those  milk-paps, 

That  through  the  window-bars  bore  at  men's  eyes, 

Are  not  within  the  leaf  of  pity  writ, 

But  set  them  down  horrible  traitors.  Spare  not  the  babe, 

Whose  dimpled  smiles  from  fools  exhaust  their  mercy : 

Think  it  a  bastard,  whom  the  oracle 

Hath  doubtfully  pronounced  thy  throat  shall  cut, 

And  mince  it  sans  remorse;  swear  against  abjects/ 

Put  armour  on  thine  ears,  and  on  thine  eyes, 

Whose  proof,  nor  yells  of  mothers,  maids,  nor  babes, 

Nor  sight  of  priests,  in  holy  vestments  bleeding, 

Shall  pierce  a  jot.    There 's  gold  to  pay  thy  soldiers : 

[Throwing  it* 
Make  large  confusion ;  and  thy  fury  spent. 
Confounded  be  thyself !  Speak  not ;  be  gone. 

Alcib.  Hast  thuu  gold  yet  ?    I  '11  take  the  gold  thou 
giv'st  me. 
Not  all  thy  counsel. 

Tim.   Eiost  thou,  or  dost  thou  not,  heaven's  curse 
upon  thee ! 

Phr.  4*  Timan.  Give  us  some  gold,  good  Timon : 
hast  thou  more  ? 

Tim.  Enough  to  make  a  whore  forswear  her  trade. 
And  to  make  whores  abhorr'd'.     Hold  up,  you  sluts. 
Your  aprons  mountant :  you  are  not  oathable, — 
Although  I  know,  you  '11  swear,  terribly  swear. 
Into  strong  shudders,  and  to  heavenly  agues. 
The  immortal  gods  that  hear  you,— «pare  your  oaths, 
I  '11  trust  to  your  conditions :  be  whores  still ; 
And  he  whose  pious  breath  seeks  to  convert  you. 
Be  strong  in  whore,  allure  him,  bum  him  up ; 
Let  your  close  fire  predominate  his  smoke. 
And  be  no  turncoats.      Yet    may  your    pains,   six 

months. 
Be  quite  contrary :  and  thatch  your  poor  thin  roofs 
With  burdens  of  the  dead  j — some  that  were  hang'd, 
No  matter : — wear  them,  betray  with  them :  whore  still ; 
Paint  till  a  horse  may  mire  upon  your  face : 
A  pox  of  wrinkles  ! 

Phry  tf  Timan,  Well,  more  gold.— What  then?— 
Believe 't,  that  we  '11  do  any  thing  for  gold. 

Tim.  Consumptions  sow 
In  hollow  bones  of  man ;  strike  their  sharp  shins, 
And  mar  men's  spurring.     Crack  the  lawyer's  voice, 
That  he  may  never  more  false  title  plead. 
Nor  sound  his  quillets  shrilly  :  hoar  the  flamen. 
That  scolds  against  the  quality  of  flesh. 
And  not  believes  himself :  down  with  the  nose, 
Down  with  it  flat ;  take  the  bridge  quite  away 
Of  him,  that  his  particular  to  foresee, 
Smells  from  the    general  weal  :    make    curl'd-pate 

rufiians  bald ; 
And  let  the  unscarr'd  braggarts  of  the  war 
Derive  some  pain  from  you.    Plague  all, 
That  your  activity  may  defeat  and  quell 
The  source  of  all  erection.— There 's  more  gold : 

[Throwing  it.* 
Do  you  damn  others,  and  let  this  damn  you, 
And  ditches  grave  you  all ! 

Phr.  4*  Timan.    More  counsel  with  more  money, 
bounteous  Timon. 

Tim.  More  whore^  mort  mischief  flrst :  I  have  given 
you  earnest. 

Alcib.  Strike  up  the  drum  towards  Athens  !    Fare- 
well, Timon : 


If  I  thrive  well,  I  '11  visit  thee  again. 

Tim.  If  I  hope  well,  I  '11  never  tee  thee 

Alcib.  I  never  did  thee  hatin. 

Tim,  Yes,  thou  spok'st  well  of  me. 

Akib.  Call'st  thoa  that  bsia  * 

Tim.  Men  daily  flnd  it.    Get  thee  away, 
And  take  thy  beagles  with  thee. 

Alcib.  We  but  ofiend  him.— 

Strike ! 

[Dntm  heats,    Exeumt  Alcibiades,  FaaTxij, 
and  TiMANDRA. 

Tim.  That  nature,  being  sick  of  man's  nnkindnen, 
Should  yet  be  hungry ! — Conunon  mother,  thou, 

Whose  womb  unmeasurable,  and  infinite  bresst, 
Teems,  and  feeds  all ;  whose  self-same  mettle, 
Whereof  thy  proud  child,  arrogant  man,  is  puff'd. 
Engenders  the  black  toad,  and  adder  blue. 
The  gilded  neTi^t,  and  eyeless  venom'd  worm, 
With  all  the  abhorred  births  below  erisp  heaven 
Whereon  Hyperion's  quickening  fire  doth  shibe; 
Yield  him,  who  all  the  human  sons  doth  hate, 
From  forth  thy  plenteous  boeoro,  one  poor  root  I 
Ensear  thy  fertile  and  conceptions  womb ; 
Let  it  no  more  bring  out  ingrateful  man ! 
Go  great  with  tigers,  dragons,  wolves,  and  bean; 
Teem  with  new  monsters,  whom  thy  upward  fsee 
Hath  to  the  marbled  mansion  all  above 
Never  presented  ! — 0  !  a  root : — dear  thanks ! 
Dry  up  thy  meadows*,  vines,  and  ploagh-tom  leu; 
Whereof  ingrateful  man,  with  liquorish  drafti, 
And  morsels  unctuous,  greases  his  pure  mind. 
That  from  it  all  consideration  slips—. 

Enter  Apemamtub. 
More  man  ?    Plague  !  plague  ! 

Ajtem.  I  was  directed  hither :  men  report, 
Thou  dost  affect  my  manners,  and  doat  use  them. 

Tim.  'T  is,  then,  because  thou  dost  not  keep  a  dof 
Whom  I  would  imitate.     Consumption  catch  thee! 

Afem.  This  is  in  thee  a  nature  but  infected; 
A  poor  unmanly  melancholy,  sprung 
From  change  of  fortune.*    Why  this  spade  ?  this  plM''* 
This  slave-like  habit,  and  these  looks  of  care? 
Thy  fiatterers  yet  wear  silk,  drink  wine,  lie  soft, 
Hug  their  diseased  perfumes,  and  have  fcMrgot 
That  ever  Timon  was.    Shame  not  these  woods, 
By  putting  on  the  cunning  of  a  carper. 
Be  thou  a  flatterer  now,  and  seek  to  thrive 
By  that  which  haa  undone  thee :  hinge  thy  knee. 
And  let  his  very  breath,  whom  thou  'It  observe. 
Blow  off  thy  cap  ;  praise  his  moat  vicious  strain, 
And  call  it  excellent.    Thou  wast  told  thus ; 
Thou  gav'st  thine  ears,  like  tapsters  that  bade  wdeom 
To  knaves,  and  all  approachers ;  't  ia  most  just, 
That  th\>u  turn  rascal :  hadst  thou  wealth  agtin. 
Rascals  should  have 't.    Do  not  assume  my  likeoc*. 

Tim.  Were  I  like  thee,  I  'd  throw  away  myself. 

Avem.  Thou  hast  cast  away  thyself,  being  like  tbj 
self; 
A  madman  so  long,  now  a  fool.    What !  think'st 
That  the  bleak  air,  thy  boisterous  ehamberlaifl, 
Will  put  thy  shirt  on  warm  ?    Will  these  moist'  uw, 
That  have  outUv'd  the  eagle,  page  thy  heels, 
And  skip  when  thou  point'st  ont  ?    Will  the  oold  kook, 
Candied  with  ice,  candle  thy  morning  taste, 
To  cure  thy  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?  call  the  ereatuiw,- 
Whose  naked  natures  live  in  all  the  spite 
Of  wreakful  heaven,  whoae  bare  unhoused  traoki. 
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To  the  oouflicting  elements  exposM, 
Answer  mere  nature, — bid  them  flatter  thee ; 
0'  thou  Shalt  find^ 

Jim.  A  fpol  of  thee.*   Depart. 

Apem.  I  lore  thee  better  now  than  e'er  I  did. 

Jtm.  I  hate  thee  worse. 

Avem,  Why  ? 

7tm.  ThoQ  flatter'st  misery. 

4fem.  I  flatter  not,  but  say  thou  art  a  caitiflT. 

Itm.  Why  dost  thou  seek  me  out  ? 

Ijpem.  To  Tex  thee. 

Tun.  Always  a  villain's  office,  or  a  fool's. 
Ooet  please  thyself  in 't  ? 

Avem,  Ay. 

Itm.  What !  a  knare  too? 

Apem.  If  thou  didflt  put  this  sour  cold  habit  on 
To  castigate  thy  pride,  H  were  well ;  but  thou 
Doet  it  enforcedly  :  thou  'dst  courtier  be  again, 
Wert  thou  not  beggar.    Willing  misery 
Outlives  inoertain  pomp,  is  crown'd  before : 
The  one  is  filling  still,  never  complete : 
The  other,  at  high  wish,  best  state,  contentless, 
Hath  a  distracted  and  most  wretched  being. 
Worse  than  the  worst  content. 
Thou  shouldst  desire  to  die,  being  miserable. 

Tim,  Not  by  his  breath,  that  is  more  miserable. 
Thou  art  a  slave,  whom  Fortune's  tender  arm' 
With  favour  never  clasp'd,  but  bred  a  dog. 
Hadst  thou,  like  us,  from  our  first  swath,  proceeded 
The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  dugs'  of  it 
Freely  command,  thou  wouldst  have  plung'd  thyself 
In  general  riot ;  melted  down  thy  youth 
In  different  beds  of  lust ;  and  never  leam'd 
The  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  follow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  thee.     But  myself, 
Who  had  the  world  as  my  confectionary ; 
The  mouths,  the  tongues,  the  eyes,  and  hearts  of  men 
At  duty,  more  than  I  could  frame  employment ; 
That  numberless  upon  me  stuck,  as  leaves 
Do  on  the  oak,  have  with  one  winter's  brush 
Fell  from  their  boughs,  and  left  me  open,  bare 
For  every  storm  that  blows ; — I,  to  bear  this. 
That  never  knew  but  better,  is  some  burden : 
Thy  nature  did  commence  in  sufferance,  time 
Hath  made  thee  hard  in 't.  Why  shouldst  thou  hate  men? 
They  never  fiatter'd  thee :  what  hast  thou  given  ? 
If  thou  wilt  curse,  thy  father,  that  poor  rag, 
Must  be  thy  subject ;  who,  in  spite,  put  stuff 
To  some  she  beggar,  and  compounded  thee 
Poor  rogue  hereditary.    Hence !  be  gone  !— 
If  thou  hadst  not  been  bom  the  worst  of  men, 
Thou  hadst  been  a  knave,  and  flatterer. 

Avem.  Art  thou  proud  yet  ? 

Ttfii.  Ay,  that  I  am  not  thee. 

Apem.  I,  that  I  was 

No  prodigal. 

rim.  I,  that  I  am  one  now : 

Were  all  the  wealth  I  have  shut  up  in  thee, 
I  'd  give  thee  leave  to  hang  it.    Get  thee  gone.-^ 
That  the  whole  life  of  Athens  were  in  this ! 
Thus  would  I  eat  it.  [Eating  a  root. 

Apem.  Here ;  I  will  mend  thy  feast. 

[Offering  something. 

Tim.  First  mend  my*  company,  take  away  thyself. 

Apem.  So  I  shall  mend  mine  own,  by  the  lack  of 
thine. 

Ttm.  'T  is  not  well  mended  so,  it  is  but  botch'd ; 
It  not,  I  would  jt  were. 
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Apem,  What  wouldst  then  have  to  Athens  ? 

Jtm.  Thee  thither  in  a  whirlwind.     If  thou  wilt, 
Tell  them  there  I  have  gold  :  look,  so  I  have. 

Apem.  Here  is  no  use  for  gold. 

Ttm.  The  best,  and  truest 

For  here  it  sleeps,  and  does  no  hired  harm. 

Apem.  Where  ly'st  o^  nights,  Timon  ? 

Ttm.  Under  that 's  above  me 

Where  feed'st  thou  o'  days,  Apemantus? 

Apem.  Where  my  stomach  finds  meat;  or,  rather, 
where  I  eat  it. 

Ttm.  Would  poison  were  obedient,  and  knew  my 
mind ! 

Apem.  Where  would^  thou  send  it? 

Ttm.  To  sauce  thy  dishes. 

Apem.  The  middle  of  humanity  thou  never  knewest, 
but  the  extremity  of  both  ends.  When  thou  wast  in 
thy  gilt,  and  thy  perfume,  they  mocked  thee  for  too 
much  curiosity  .*  in  thy  raigs  thou  knowest  none,  but 
art  despised  for  the  contrary.  There 's  a  medlar  for 
thee ;  eat  it. 

Ttm.  On  what  I  hate  I  feed  not. 

Apem-  Dost  hate  a  medlar  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  though  it  look  like  thee. 

Apem.  An  thou  hadst  hated  meddlers  sooner,  thou 
shouldst  have  loved  thyself  better  now.  What  man 
didst  thou  ever  know  unthrift,  that  was  beloved  after 
his  means  ? 

TVm.  Who,  without  those  means  thou  talkest  of, 
didst  thou  ever  know  beloved  ? 

Apem.  Myself. 

Ttm.  I  understand  thee :  thou  hadst  some  means  to 
keep  a  dog. 

Apem.  What  things  in  the  world  canst  thou  nearest 
compare  to  thy  flatterers? 

Ttm.  Women  nearest ;  but  men,  men  are  the  things 
themselves.  What  wouldst  thou  do  with  the  world, 
Apemantus,  if  it  lay  in  thy  power  ? 

Apem.  Give  it  the  beasts,  to  be  rid  of  Ae  men. 

Ttm.  Wouldst  thou  have  thyself  fall  in  the  confn* 
sion  of  men,  and  remain  a  beast  with  the  beasts  ? 

Apem.  Ay,  Timon. 

Ttm.  A  beastly  ambition,  which  the  gods  grant  thee 
to  attain  to.  If  thou  wert  the  lion,  the  fox  would 
beguile  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  lamb,  the  fox  would 
eat  thee :  if  thou  wert  the  fox,  the  lion  would  suftpcct 
thee,  when,  peradventure,  thou  wert  accused  by  the 
ass :  if  thou  wert  the  ass,  thy  dulness  would  torment 
thee,  and  still  thou  livedst  but  as  a  breakfast  to  the 
wolf:  if  thou  wert  the  wolf,  thy  greediness  would 
afflict  thee,  and  oft  thou  shouldst  hazard  thy  life  for 
thy  dinner:  wert  thou  the  unicorn,  pride  and  wrath 
would  confound  thee,  and  make  thine  own  self  the  con- 
quest of  thy  fury  :  wert  thou  a  bear,  thou  wouldst  be 
killed  by  the  horse :  wert  thou  a  horse,  thou  wouldst 
be  seized  by  the  leopard :  wert  thou  a  leopard,  thou 
wert  germane  to  the  lion,  and  the  spots  of  thy  kindred 
were  jurors  on  thy  life ;  all  thy  safety  were  remotion, 
and  thy  defence,  absence.  What  beast  couldst  thou 
be,  that  were  not  subject  to  a  beast  ?  and  what  a  beast 
art  thou  already,  that  seest  not  thy  loss  in  transfor- 
mation. 

Apem.  If  thou  oouldst  please  me  with  speaking  to 
me,  thou  mightst  have  hit  upon  it  here :  the  common- 
wealth of  Athens  is  become  a  forest  of  beasts. 

Ttm.  How  has  the  ass  broke  the  wall,  that  thou  an 
out  of  the  city? 

Apem.  Yonder  comet  a  poet,  and  a  painter.  The 
plague  of  oompany  light  upon  thee  !    I  wiU  ferr  to 
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eaten  it.  and  give  way.    When  I  know  not  what  else 
to  do,  P 11  pee  thee  again. 

Tim.  When  there  is  nothing  liying  but  thee,  thon 
shalt  be  welcome.     I  had  rather  be  a  boggaHa  dog, 
than  Apemantus. 
*    -^p^m.  Thou  art  the  cap  of  all  the  foola  alire. 

Tim.  Would  thou  wert  clean  enough  to  spit  upon. 

^nit.  A  plague  on  thee,  thou  art  too  bad  to  curse. 

Tim.  All  villains,  that  do  stand  by  thee,  are  pure. 

Apem.  There  is  no  leprosy  but  what  thou  speak'st. 

Tim.  If  I  name  thee. — 
I M  beai  thee,  but  I  should  infect  my  hands. 

Jj^em.  I  would,  my  tongue  could  rot  them  off. 

lim.  Away,  thou  issue  of  a  mangy  dog ! 
Choler  does  kill  me,  that  thou  art  alive ; 
I  swoon  to  see  thee. 

-^P^m-  Would  thou  wouldst  burst ! 

Itfn.  Away. 

Thou  tedious  rogue !  I  am  sorry,  I  shall  lose 
A  stone  by  thee.  [Throws  a  Mone  at  him. 

Apem,  Beast ! 

Tim,  Slave ! 

4p«».  Toad! 

7tm.  Rogue,  rogue,  rogue ! 

I^Apkmantus  retreats  backward,  as  going. 
I  am  sick  of  this  false  world,  and  will  love  nought 
But  even  the  mere  necessities  upon  't. 
Then,  Timon,  presently  prepare  thy  grave : 
Lie  where  tlie  light  fo&m  of  the  sea  may  beat 
Thy  grave-stone  daily ;  make  thine  epitaph, 
That  death  in  me  at  others'  lives  may  laus^. 
0,  thou  sweet  king-killer,  and  dear  divorce 

[LoMng  on  the  gold, 
Twixt  natural  son  and  sire  !^  thou  bright  defiler 
Of  Hymen's  purest  bed  !  thou  valiant  Mars ! 
Thou  ever  young,  fresh,  lov'd.  and  delicate  wooer, 
Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  oonsecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap !  thou  visible  god, 
That  solder'st  close  impossibilities, 
And  mak'st  them  kiss !  that  speak'st  with  every  tongue, 
To  every  purpose !    O  thou  touch'  of  hearts  ! 
Think,  thy  slave  man  rebels ;  and  by  thy  virtue 
Set  them  into  confounding  odds,  that  beasts 
May  have  the  world  in  empire  ! 

Apem.  Would  'twere  so ; 

But  not  till  I  am  dead.— I  'U  say,  thou  'st  gold : 
Thou  will  be  throng'd  to  shortly. 

Tim,  Throng'dto? 

4fem,  Ay. 

Itm,  Thy  baok,  I  pr'ythee. 

4pmt.  Live,  and  love  thy  misery  ! 

Tim.  Long  live  so,  and  so  die  ! — I  am  quit  — 

[Exit  Apbbcantus. 
More  things  like  men  ? — ^Eat,  Timon,  and  abhor  them. 
Enter  Banditti. 

1  Band.  Where  should  he  have  this  gold?  It  is 
some  poor  fragment,  some  slender  ort  of  his  remainder. 
The  mere  want  of  gold,  and  the  falling  from  him*  of 
his  friends,  drove  him  into  this  melancholy. 

2  Band.  It  is  noised,  he  hath  a  mass  of  treasure. 

3  Band,  Let  us  make  the  assay  upon  him :  if  he  care 
not  for't,  he  will  supply  us  easily;  if  he  oovetously 
reserve  it,  how  shall 's  get  it  ? 

S  Band,  True,  for  he  bears  it  not  about  him ;  't  is  hid. 

1  Band.  Is  not  this  he? 
All   Where? 

2  Band.  'T  is  his  description. 

3  Band.  He;  I  know  him. 
All,  Save  thee,  Timon. 
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Tim.  Now.  thieves  ? 

All.  Soldiers,  not  thieves. 

Tim.  Both  two ;  and  women's  sons. 

All.  We  are  not  thieves,  but  men  that  much  do  want. 

Tim.  Your  greatest  want  is,  you  want  much  of  meat* 
Why  should  you  want?    Behold,  the  earth  hath  roots ; 
Within  this  mile  break  forth  a  hundred  springs ; 
The  oaks  bear  mast,  the  briars  scarlet  hips ; 
The  bounteous  housewife,  nature^on  each  bosh 
Lays  her  full  mess  before  you.     Want !  why  want? 

1  Band.  We  cannot  live  on  grass,  on  berries,  water, 
As  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes. 

Tim,  ^or  on  the  beasts  themselves^  the  birds,  and 
fishes; 
You  must  eat  men.    Yet  thanks  I  must  you  eon, 
That  you  are  thieves  profess'd,  that  you  work  not 
In  holier  shapes ;  for  there  is  boundless  theft 
In  limited  professions.    Rascal  thieves. 
Here 's  gold.    Go,  suck  the  subtle  blood  o'  the  grape 

[Throwing  geld ' 
Till  the  high  fever  seethe  your  blood  to  froth, 
And  so  'scape  hanging :  trust  not  the  physician; 
His  antidotes  are  poison,  and  he  slays 
More  than  you  rob  :  take  wealth  and  lives  together; 
Do  villainy,  do,  since  you  protest  to  do 't, 
Like  workmen :  I  '11  example  you  with  tliievery : 
The  sun 's  a  thief,  and  with  his  great  attraction 
Robs  the  vast  sea :  the  moon 's  an  arrant  thief, 
And  her  pale  fire  she  snatches  from  the  sun : 
The  sea's  a  thief,  whose  liquid  surge  resolves 
The  moon  into  salt  tears :  the  earth  's  a  thief, 
That  feeds  and  breeds  by  a  composture  stolen 
From  general  excrement :  each  thing 's  a  thief. 
The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft.    Love  not  yourselves ;  away ! 
Rob  one  another.     There 's  more  gold  :  cut  throats : 

[Throwhig  it.* 
All  that  you  meet  are  tliieves.    To  Athens,  go : 
Break  open  shops ;  nothing  can  you  steal. 
But  thieves  do  lose  it.     Steal  no*  less  for  this 
I  give  you;  and  gold  confound  you  howsoe'er !  Amen. 
[Timon  retires  to  his  Csiv. 

3  Band,  He  has  almost  charmed  me  from  my  proles- 
sion,  by  persuading  me  to  it. 

1  Band,  'T  is  in  the  malice  of  mankind,  that  be  th« 
advises  us ;  not  to  have  us  thrive  in  our  mystery. 

2  Band.  I  '11  believe  him  as  an  enemy;  and  give  over 
my  trade. 

1  Band.  Let  us  first  see  peace  in  Athens :  there  ii 
no  time  so  miserable,  but  a  man  may  be  true. 

[Exeunt  Banditti 
Enter  Fi*AVii7a. 

Flav.  0  you  gods ! 
Is  yond'  despis'd  and  ruinous  man  my  lord? 
Full  of  decay  and  failing  ?    0  monument, 
And  wonder  of  good  deeds  evilly  bestow'd ! 
What  an  alteration  of  honour  has  desperate  want  mads ! 
What  viler  thing  upon  the  earth,  than  friends 
Who  can  bring  noblest  minds  to  basest  ends  ? 
How  rarely  does  it  meet  with  this  time's  guiie, 
When  man  was  wish'd  to  love  his  enemies : 
Grant,  I  may  ever  love,  and  rather  woo 
Those  that  would  mischief  me,  than  those  that  do  ? 
He  has  caught  me  in  his  eye :  I  will  present 
My  honest  grief  unto  him ;  and.  as  my  lord, 
Still  serve  him  with  my  life. — My  dearest  master ! 
Timon  comes  forward  from  his  Cave, 

Tim.  Away!  what  art  thou? 

Flav.  Have  you  forgot  me,  air? 
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Ttm.  Why  dost  ask  that?    I  hare  forgot  all  men; 
rhen,  if  thoo  graot'st'  thou  'rt  a  man,  I  have  forgot  thee. 

Flav.  An  honest  poor  servant  of  yours. 

rim.  Then,  I  know  thee  not : 
I  sever  had  honest  man  about  me,  I ; 
All  I  kept  were  knaves  to  serve  in  meat  to  villains. 

Flttv.  The  gods  are  witness, 
Ne'er  did  poor  steward  wear  a  truer  grief 
For  his  undone  lord,  than  mine  eyes  for  you. 

Tim,  What!   dost  thou  weep? — Come  nearer: — 
then,  I  love  thee, 
Because  thou  art  a  woman,  and  disci aim'st 
Flinty  mankind ;  whose  eyes  do  never  give. 
But  thorough  lust,  and  laughter.    Pity's  sleeping: 
Strange  times,  that  weep  with  laughing,  not  with 
weeping ! 

Ftav.  I  beg  of  you  to  know  me.  good  my  lord, 
T*  aeoept  my  grief,  and,  whilst  this  poor  wealth  lasts, 
To  entertain  me  as  your  steward  still. 

Tim.  Had  I  a  steward 
So  true,  so  just,  and  now  so  comfortable  ? 
It  almost  turns  my  dangerous  nature  mild. 
Let  me  behold  thy  face.    Surely,  this  man 
Was  bom  of  woman. — 
Forgive  my  general  and  exceptless  rashness, 
Vou  porpetuai-sober  gods !     I  do  proclaim 
One  honest  man, — mistake  me  not. — but  one  \ 
No  more,  I  pray, — and  he 's  a  steward. — 
How  fain  would  1  have  hated  all  mankind, 
And  thou  redeem'st  thyself:  but  all,  save  thee, 
I  fell  with  curses. 

Methinks,  thou  art  more  honest  now,  than  wise  j 
For  by  oppressing  and  betraying  me, 
Thou  mightst  have  sooner  got  another  service, 
For  many  so  arrive  at  second  masters, 


Upon  their  first  lord's  neck.    But  tell  me  true, 

(For  I  must  ever  doubt,  though  ne'er  so  sure) 

Is  not  thy  kindness  subtle,  covetous. 

Is 't  not  a  usuring  kindness  as  rich  men  deal  gifts, 

Expecting  in  return  twenty  for  one  ? 

,    Flav.  No,  my  most  worthy  master ;  in  whose  breast 

Doubt  and  suspect,  alas !  are  plac'd  too  late. 

You  should  have  feaWd  false  times,  when  you  did  feast. 

Suspect  still  comes  when  an  estate  is  least. 

That  which  I  show,  heaven  knows,  is  merely  love. 

Duty  and  zeal  to  your  unmatched  mind. 

Care  of  your  food  and  living :  and.  believe  it. 

My  most  honour'd  lord. 

For  any  benefit  that  points  to  me, 

Either  in  hope,  or  present,  I  'd  exchange 

For  this  one  wish, — that  you  had  power  and  wealth 

To  requite  me  by  making  rich  yourself. 

Tim.  Look  thee,  't  is  so. — ^Thou  singly  honest  man, 
Here,  take  : — the  gods  out  of  my  misery  [Giving  gM,* 
Have  sent  thee  treasure.    Go,  live  rich,  and  happy ; 
But  thus  condition'd : — thou  shalt  build  from  men ; 
Hate  all,  curfc  all ;  show  charity  to  none. 
But  let  the  famish'd  flesh  slide  from  the  bone, 
Ere  thou  relieve  the  beggar :  give  to  dogs 
What  thou  deny'st  to  men ;  let  prisons  swallow  'em. 
Debts  wither  'em  to  nothing.  Bo  men  like  blasted  woods, 
And  may  diseases  lick  up  their  false  bloods  ! 
And  so,  farewell,  and  thrive. 

Flav. '  0  !  let  me  stay. 

And  comfort  you,  my  master. 

Thn.  If  thou  hat'st 

Curses,  stay  not :  fly,  whilst  thou  'rt  blcfs'd  and  free. 
Ne'er  see  thou  man.  and  let  me  ne'er  see  thee. 

[Exit  Flavius  ;  and  Timon  into  his  CaveJ 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    Before  Timon's  Cave. 
Enter  Poet  and  Painter, 

Pain.  As  I  took  note  of  the  place,  it  cannot  be  far 
•rhere  he  abides. 

Poet.  What's  to  be  thought  of  him?  Does  the 
ranMmr  hold  for  true,  that  he  is  so  full  of  gold  ? 

Pain.  Certain :  Alcibiades  reports  it  ]  Phrynia  and 
Timandra  had  gold  of  him  :  he  likewise  enriched  poor 
straggling  soldiers  with  great  quantity.  'T  is  said,  he 
gave  unto  his  steward  a  mighty  sum. 

Poet.  Then  this  breaking  of  his  has  been  but  a  try 
for  his  friends. 

Pain.  Nothing  else ;  you  shall  see  him  a  palm  in 
Athens  again,  and  flourish  with  the  highest.  There- 
fore, 't  is  not  amiss  we  tender  our  loves  to  him  in  this 
supposed  distress  of  his :  it  will  show  honestly  in  us, 
and  is  very  likely  to  load  our  purses^  with  what  we* 
travail  for,  if  it  be  a  just  and  true  report  that  goes  of 
hla  having. 

Poet.  What  have  you  now  to  present  unto  him  ? 

Pain.  Nothing  at  this  time  but  my  visitation ;  only, 
I  will  promise  him  an  excellent  piece. 

Poet.  I  must  serve  him  so  too ;  tell  him  of  an  intent 
thmt  's  coming  toward  him. 

Pain.  Good  as  the  best.  Promising  is  the  very  air 
A*  the  time  :  it  opens  the  eyes  of  expectation  :  perform- 
ance is  ever  the  duller  for  his  act ;  and,  but  in  the 
plainer  and  simpler  kind  of  people,  the  deed  of  saying 
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is  quite  out  of  use.  To  promise  is  most  courtly  and 
fashionable :  performance  is  a  kind  of  will,  or  testa- 
ment, which  argues  a  great  sickness  in  his  judgment 
that  makes  it. 

Evter  Timon,  behind,  from  hts  Cave. 

Tim.  Excellent  workman  !  Thou  canst  not  paint  a 
man  so  bad  as  is  thyself. 

Poet.  I  am  thinking,  what  I  shall  say  I  have  pro- 
vided for  him.  It  must  be  a  personating  of  himself : 
a  satire  against  the  softness  of  prosperity,  with  a  dis- 
covery of  the  infinite  flatteries  that  follow  youth  and 
opulency. 

Tim.  Must  thou  needs  stand  for  a  villain  in  thine 
own  work  ?  Wilt  thou  whip  thine  own  faults  in  other 
men  ?    Do  so ;  I  have  gold  for  thee. 

Poet.  Nay,  let 's  seek  him  : 
Then  do  we  sin  against  our  own  estate, 
When  we  may  profit  meet,  and  come  too  late. 

Pain.  True; 
When  the  day  serves,  before  black-cover'd  ni^ht, 
Find  what  thou  want'st  by  free  and  offer'd  light. 
Come. 

Tim.  I  '11  meet  you  at  the  turn.    What  a  god 's  gold, 
That  he  is  worshipp'd  in  a  baser  temple. 
Than  where  swine  feed  ! 

'Tis  thou  that  rigg'st  the  bark,  and  plough'st  the  foam; 
Settlest  admired  reverence  in  a  slave  : 
To  thee  be  worship  :  and  thy  saints  for  aye 
Be  crown'd  with  plagues,  that  thee  alone  obey  ? 

*  JExnml  MMmtfy.*  i«  f  •      «  pvrpoMt :  in  (  :     *itfj :  !■  f  • 
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Fit  I  meet  them.  [Advaneit^, 

Poet,  Hail,  worthy  Timon ! 

Pain.  Oar  late  noble  master. 

Tim,  Have  I  once  liVd  to  see  two  honest  men  ? 

Poet.  Sir, 
Having  often  of  your  open  bounty  tasted, 
Hearing  yon  were  retired,  your  friend's  fall'n  off,  ^ 

Whose  thankless  natures---0,  abhorred  spirits  ! 
Not  all  the  whips  of  heaven  are  large  enough— 
What !  to  you, 

Whose  star-like  nobleness  gave  life  and  influence 
To  their  whole  being  ?    I  am  rapt,  and  cannot  cover 
The  monstrous  bulk  of  this  ingratitude 
With  any  size  of  words. 

Tim.  Let  it  go  naked,  men  may  see  H  the  better : 
Yon,  that  are  honest,  by  being  what  you  are, 
Make  them  best  seen,  sind  known. 

Pain.  He,  and  myself, 

Have  travelled  in  the  great  shower  of  your  gifts, 
And  sweetly  felt  it 

Tim,  Ay,  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.  We  are  hither  come  to  offer  you  our  service. 

Tim.  Most  honest  men !  Why,  how  shall  I  requite  you? 
Can  you  eat  roots,  and  drink  cold  water  ?  no. 

Both.  What  can  we  do,  we  Ul  do,  to  do  you  service. 

Tim.  You  are  honest  men.    You  have  heard  that  I 
have  gold ; 
I  am  sure  you  have  :  speak  truth ;  you  are  honest  men. 

Pain.  So  it  is  said,  ray  noble  Ion) ;  but  therefore 
Came  not  my  friend,  nor  I. 

Tim.  Good  honest  men ! — ^Thou  draw'st  a  counterfeit 
Best  in  all  Athens :  thou  art,  indeed,  the  best ; 
Thou  counterfeit'st  most  lively. 

Pain,  So,  so,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Even  so.  sir,  as  I  say. — A.nd  for  thy  fiction, 
Why,  thy  verse  swells  with  stuff  so  fine  and  smooth, 
That  thou  art  even  natural  in  thine  art. — 
But,  for  all  this,  my  honest-natur'd  friends, 
I  must  needs  say,  you  have  a  little  fault : 
Marry,  't  is  not  monstrous  in  you ;  neither  wish  I, 
You  take  much  pains  to  mend. 

Both,  Beseech  your  honour, 

To  make  it  known  to  us. 

Tim.  You'll  take  it  ill. 

Both.  Most  thankfully,  my  lord. 

Tim.  Will  you,  indeed  ? 

Both.  Doubt  it  not,  worthy  lord. 

Tim.  There  ^s  never  a  one  of  you  but  trusts  a  knave, 
lliat  mightily  deceives  you. 

Both.  Do  we,  my  lord  ? 

Tim.  Ay,  and  you  hear  him  cog,  see  him  dissemble, 
K  now  his  gross  patchery,  love  him,  feed  him, 
Keep  in  your  Ix^m ;  yet  remain  assur'd, 
That  he 's  a  made-up  villain. 

Pain.  I  know  none  such,  my  lord. 

PoU.  Nor  I. 

Tim.  Look  you,  I  love  you  well;  I'll  give  you  gold, 
R  id  me  these  villains  from  your  companies : 
Hang  them,  or  stab  them,  drown  them  in  a  draught, 
Confound  them  by  some  course,  and  come  to  me 
I  '11  give  you  gold  enough. 

Both.  Name  them,  my  lord ;  let 's  know  them. 

Ttm.  You  that  way,  and  you  this ;  but  two  is*  oom- 
Each  man  apart,  all  single  and  alone,  [p<uky  :— 

Yet  an  arch-villain  keeps  him  company, 
[f,  where  thou  art,  two  villains  shall  not  be, 

[To  the  Painter. 
.Come  not  near  him.— *If  thou  wouldst  not  reside 

[To  the  Poei. 

>io    iBf.«.     •NotinfoUo     Afdad  by  fiialoB*. 


But  where  one  villain  is,  then  him  absndon.— 
Hence  !  pack !  there 's  gold ;  ye  came  for  gold,  ye  slavwL 
You  have  done'  work  for  me,  there 's  payment :  henn ! 
You  are  an  alchymist,  make  gold  of  that. 
Out,  rascal  dogs !  [£xtf,  heaiing  (htm  oil 

SCENE  IL—The  Same. 
Enter  Flavius,  and  heo  Senators. 
Flav.  It  is  in  vain  that  you  would  speak  with  Timot; 
For  he  is  set  so  only  to  himself, 
That  nothing  but  himself,  whidi  looks  like  man, 
Is  friendly  with  him. 

1  Sen,  Bring  us  to  his  cave : 
It  is  our  part,  and  promise  to  the  Athenians, 
To  speak  with  Timon. 

2  Sen.  At  all  times  alike 

Men  are  not  still  the  same.    'T  was  time,  and  grie^ 
That  fram'd  him  thus :  time,  with  his  fairer  hsLl 
Offering  the  fortunes  of  his  former  days, 
The  former  man  may  make  him.    Bring  us  to  him, 
And  chance  it  as  it  may. 

Flav,  Here  is  his  cave. — 

Peace  and  content  be  here  !  Lord  Timon !  Timon ! 
Look  out,  and  speak  to  friends.    Th'  Athenians, 
By  two  of  their  most  reverend  senate,  greet  thee: 
Speak  to  them,  noble  Timon. 

Enter  Timon. 

Ttm.  Thou  sun,  that  comfort'st,  bum  ! — Spesk.  td 
be  hang'd : 
For  each  true  word,  a  blister ;  and  each  false 
Be  as  a  cauterizing  to  the  root  o'  the  tongue, 
Consuming  it  with  speaking  I 

1  Sen,  Worthy  Timon,— 
Tim.  Of  none  but  such  as  you,  and  you  of  Timon. 

2  Sen.  The  senators  of  Athens  greet  thee,  Timon. 
Tim.  I  thank  them ;  and  would  send  them  hack  th 

plague, 
Could  I  but  catch  it  for  them. 

1  Sen.  0!  forget 
What  we  are  sorry  for  ourselves  in  thee. 
The  senators,  with  one  consent  of  love, 
Entreat  thee  back  to  Athens;  who  hare  thought 
On  special  dignities,  which  vacant  lie 

For  thy  best  use  and  wearing. 

2  Sen.  They  confess 
Toward  thee  forgetfulness,  too  general,  gross ; 
Which  now  the  public  body,  which  doth  seldom 
Play  the  recanter,  feeling  in  itself 

A  lack  of  Timon's  aid,  hath  sense  withal 
Of  its  own  fall,  restraining  aid  to  Timon ; 
And  send  forth  us,  to  make  their  sorrowed  render, 
Together  with  a  recompense,  more  fruitful 
Than  their  offence  can  weigh  down  by  the  dram ; 
Ay,  even  such  heaps  and  sums  of  love  and  wealth, 
As  shall  to  thee  blot  out  what  wrongs  were  thein, 
And  write  in  thee  the  figures  of  their  love, 
Ever  to  read  them  thine. 

Tim,  You  witch  me  in  it : 

Surprise  me  to  the  very  brink  of  tears  : 
Lend  me  a  fool's  heart,  and  a  woman's  eyes, 
And  I'll  be  weep  these  comforts,  worthy  senators. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  so  please  thee  to  return  with  la, 
And  of  our  Athens,  thine  and  ours,  to  take 
The  captainship,  thou  shalt  be  met  with  thanks, 
Allow'd  with  absolute  power,  and  thy  good  name 
Live  with  authority: — so,  soon  we  shaU  drive  back 
Of  Alcibiades  th'  approaches  wild; 
Who,  like  a  boar  too  savage,  doth  root  up 
His  country's  peace. 
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a  Sen.  And  ihakes  his  threat'niiig  sword 

Against  the  wmlk  of  Athens. 

1  Sen.  Therefore,  Timon, — 

Tim.  Well,  eir,  I  will ;  therefore,  I  will,  sir ;  thus, — 
If  Aloibiades  kill  my  oountrymen, 
Ut  Alcibisdes  know  this  of  Timon, 
Thst  Timon  cares  not.    But  if  he  sack  fair  Athens, 
Ajid  take  our  goodly  aged  men  by  the  beards, 
Giring  oar  holy  yirgins  to  the  stain 
Of  contumelious,  beastly,  mad-brain'd  war. 
Then,  let  him  know.— and  tell  him,  Timon  speaks  it, 
In  pity  of  our  aged,  and  our  youth, 
\  cannot  choose  but  tell  him,— >that  I  eare  not. 
And  let  him  take 't  at  worst ;  for  their  knives  care  not. 
While  you  hare  thioats  to  answer :  for  myself, 
There's  not  a  whittle  in  th'  unruly  camp, 
Bat  i  do  prise  it  at  my  love,  before 
The  reverend'st  throat  in  Athens.    So  I  leave  you 
To  the  protection  of  the  prosperous  gods, 
la  thieves  to  keepers. 

Flav.  Stay  not :  all 's  in  vain. 

Tim,  Why,  I  was  writing  of  my  epitaph, 
It  will  be  seen  to-morrow.     My  long  sickness 
Of  health,  and  living,  now  begins  to  mend, 
And  nothing  brings  me  all  things.    Go  j  live  still : 
Be  Alcibisdes  your  plague,  you  his. 
And  last  so  long  enough ! 

1  Sen.  We  speak  in  vain. 

Tim.  But  yet  I  love  my  counUy ;  and  am  not 
One  that  rejoices  in  the  common  wreck, 
As  common  bruit  doth  put  it. 

1  Sen.  That 's  well  spoke. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  my  loving  countrymen,-^ 

1  Sen,  These  words  become  your  lips  as  they  pass 

through  them. 

S  Sen.  And  enter  in  our  ears,  like  great  triumpheis 
In  their  applauding  gates. 

Tim.  Commend  me  to  them ; 

And  tell  them,  that  to  ease  them  of  their  griefs, 
Their  fears  of  hostile  strokes,  their  aches,  losses, 
Their  pangs  of  love,  and  other  incident  throes 
That  nature's  fragile  vessel  doth  sustain 
In  life's  uncertain  voyage.  I  will  some  kindness  do  them, 
I  '11  teach  them  to  prevent  wild  Alcibiades'  wrath. 

2  Sen.  I  like  this  well ;  he  will  return  again. 
Tim.  I  have  a  tree,  which  grows  here  in  my  close, 

That  mine  own  use  invites  mo  to  cut  down. 
And  shortly  must  I  fell  it :  tell  my  friends. 
Tell  Athens,  in  the  sequence  of  degree. 
From  high  to  low  throughout,  that  whoso  please 
To  stop  affliction,  let  him  take  his  halter,* 
Come  hither,  ere  my  tree  hath  felt  the  axe. 
And  hang  himself — I  pray  you,  do  my  greeting. 

Flav.  Trouble  him  no  farther;  thus  you  still  shall 
find  him. 

Tim.  Come  not  to  me  again;  but  say  to  Athens, 
Timon  hath  made  his  everlasting  mansion 
Upon  the  beached  verge  of  the  salt  flood  ; 
Whom  once  a  day  with  his  emboehed*  froth 
The  turbulent  surge  shall  cover  :  thither  come, 
And  let  my  grave-stone  be  your  oracle. — 
Lipji,  let  sour  words  go  by,  and  language  end : 
What  is  amips,  plague  and  infection  mend : 
Graves  only  be  men's  works,  and  death  their  gain. 
Sun,  hide  thy  beams  :  Timon  hath  done  his  reign. 

[ExitTmov. 

1  Sen.  His  discontents  are  unremovably  coupled  to 
nature. 

2  Sen.  Our  hope  in  him  is  dead.    Let  us  return. 


And  strain  what  other  means  is  left  unto  ua 
In  our  dear*  peril. 

1  &n.  It  requires  swift  foot.        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni.— The  Walls  of  Athens. 
Enter  two  Senators,  and  a  Meuenger. 

1  Sm.  Thou  hast  painfully  discover'd :  are  his  files 
As  full  as  they  report? 

Mesa,  I  have  spoke  the  least  ^ 

Besides^  his  expedition  promises 
P^sent  approach. 

2  Sen.  We  stand  much  hazard,  if  they  bring  not 

Timon. 

Mess.  I  met  a  courier,  one  mine  ancient  friend, 
Whom,  though  in  general  part  we  were  oppos'd, 
Yet  our  old  love  made  a  particular  force, 
And  made  us  speak  like  friends :  this  man  was  riding 
From  Aloibiades  to  Timon's  cave, 
With  letters  of  entreaty,  which  imported 
His  fellowship  i'  the  cause  against  your  city, 
In  part  for  his  sake  mov'd. 

Enter  Senators  from  Timon. 

1  Sen,  Here  come  our  brothers 

3  Sen,  No  talk  of  Timon  \  nothing  of  him  expect^^ 
The  enemies'  drum  is  heard,  and  fearful  scouring    • 
Doth  choke  the  air  with  dust.    In,  and  prepare : 
Ours  is  the  fall,  I  fear,  our  foes  the  snare.        [Exeuta, 

SCENE  IV.— The  Woods.    Timon's  Cave,  and  a 

Tomb-stone  seen. 

Enter  a  Soldier^  seeking  Timon. 

Sold.  By  all  description  this  should  be  the  place 
Who 's  here  ?  speak,  ho ! — ^No  answer  ?— What  is  this^ 
Timon  is  dead,  who  hath  outstretch'd  his  span . 
Some  beast  rearM'  this ;  there  does  not  live  a  man. 
Dead,  sure,  and  this  his  grave. — What 's  on  this  tomb 
I  cannot  read ;  the  character  I  '11  take  with  wax: 
Our  captain  hath  in  every  figure  skill ; 
An  ag'd  interpreter,  though  young  in  days. 
Before  proud  Athens  he 's  set  down  by  this, 
Whose  fall  the  mark  of  his  ambition  is.  [£!xil. 

SCENE  v.— Before  the  Walls  of  Atheni. 
Trumpets  sound.    Enter  Aloibiades.  and  Forces, 
Alcib.  Sound  to  this  coward  and  lascivious  town 
Our  terrible  approach.  [A  Parley  sounaeiL 

Enter  Senators,  on  the  Walls. 
Till  now  you  have  gone  on,  and  fill'd  the  time 
With  all  licentious  measure,  making  your  wills 
The  scope  of  justice :.  till  now  myself,  and  such 
As  slept  within  the  shadow  of  your  power, 
Have  wander'd  with  our  travers'd  arms,  and  breath'd 
Our  sufferance  vainly.     Now  the  time  is  flush. 
When  crouching  marrow,  in  the  bearer  strong, 
Cries  of  itself.  ^'  No  more :"  now  breathless  wrong 
Shall  sit  and  pant  in  your  great  chairs  of  ease ; 
And  pursy  insolence  shall  break  his  wind 
With  fear,  and  horrid  flight. 

1  Sen.  Noble,  and  yoimg, 
When  thy  flrst  griefs  were  but  a  mere  conceit, 
Ere  thou  hadst  power,  or  we  had  cause  of  fear, 
We  sent  to  thee,  to  give  thy  rages  balm, 

To  wipe  out  our  ingratitude  with  loves 
Above  their  quantity. 

2  Sen,  So  did  we  woo 
Transformed  Timon  to  our  city's  love, 

By  bumble  message,  and  by  promis'd  means : 
We  were  not  all  unkind,  nor  all  deserve 
The  common  stroke  of  war. 
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1  Sen.  Theie  walls  of  oun 

Were  not  erected  by  their  hands,  from  whom 
You  have  receiv'd  your  grief :  nor  are  they  such, 
That  these  great  towers,  trophies,  and  schools  should 

fall 
For  private  faults  in  them. 

S  Sen.  Nor  are  they  living, 

Who  were  the  motives  that  you  first  went  out: 
Shame,  that  they  wanted  cunning^  in  excess 
Hath  broke  their  hearts.     March,  noble  lord, 
Into  our  city  with  thy  banners  spread : 
By  decimation,  and  a  tithed  death 
(If  thy  revenges  hunger  for  that  food 
Which  nature  loaths)  take  thou  the  destin'd  tenth ; 
And  by  the  hazard  of  the  spotted  die 
Let  die  the  spotted.  ^ 

1  Sen,  All  have  not  offended ; 
For  those  that  were,  is 't  not  severe*  to  take, 
On  those  that  are,  revenge  ?  crimes,  like  lands, 
Are  not  inherited.    Then,  dear  countryman. 
Bring  in  thy  ranks,  but  leave  without  thy  rage :   - 
Spare  thy  Athenian  cradle,  and  those  kin, 
Which  in  the  bluster  of  thy  wrath  must  fall 
With  those  that  have  offended.     Like  a  shepherd, 
Approach  the  fold,  and  cull  th'  infected  forUi, 
But  kill  not  all  together. 

2  Sen,  What  thou  wilt, 
Thou  rather  shalt  enforce  it  with  thy  smile, 
Than  hew  to 't  with  thy  sword. 

1  Sen.  Set  but  thy  foot 
Against  our  rampir'd  gates,  \nd  they  shall  ope, 
So  thou  wilt  send  thy  gentle  heart  before, 

To  say,  thou  'It  enter  friendly. 

2  Sen.  Throw  thy  glove, 
Or  any  token  of  thine  honour  else. 

That  thou  wilt  use  the  wars  as  thy  redress, 
And  not  as  our  confusion,  all  thy  powers 
Shall  make  their  harbour  in  our  town,  till  we 
Have  sealed  thy  full  desire. 


Akib.  Then,  there's  my  glon. 

Descend,  and  open  your  uncharged  ports. 
Those  enemies  of  Timon's,  and  mine  own, 
Whom  you  yourselves  shi^l  set  out  fur  reproof, 
Fall,  and  no  more ;  and, — to  atone'  your  fears 
With  my  more  noble  meaning, — ^not  a  man 
Shall  pass  his  quarter,  or  offend  the  stream 
Of  regular  justice  in  your  city's  bounds, 
But  shall  be  remedied  by^  your  public  laws 
At  heaviest  answer. 

Both.  'T  is  most  nobly  spoken. 

Akib.  Descend,  and  keep  your  words. 

[7%«  Senators  descend^  and  open  the  GfAa 
Enter  a  Soldier. 

Sold.  My  noble  general,  Tiraon  is  dead, 
Entomb'd  upon  the  very  hem  o'  the  sea ; 
And  on  his  grave-stone  this  insculpture,  whii^ 
With  wax  I  brought  away,  whose  soft  impression 
Interprets  for  my  poor  ignorance. 

Alcib.    [Reads.]    ^*  Here  lies  a  wretched  oom,  d 
wretched  soul  bereft : 
Seek  not  my  name.    A  plague  consume  yon  indkd 

caitiffs  left ! 
Here  lie  I  Timon  ]  who,  alive,  all  living  men  did  hete. 
Pass  by,  and  curse  thy  fill ;  but  pass,  ud  stay  not  hr^ 

thy  gait." 
These  well  express  in  thee  thy  later  spirits : 
Though  thou  abhorr'dst  in  us  our  human  griefs, 
Scorn'dst  our  brain's  flow,  and  those  our  droplets,  'vtuct 
From  niggard  nature  fall,  yet  rich  conceit 
Taught  thee  to  make  vast  Neptune  weep  for  aye 
On  thy  low  grave  on  faults  forgiven.     Dead 
Is  noble  Timon ;  of  whose  memory 
Hereafter  more. — ^Bring  me  into  your  city. 
And  I  will  use  the  olive  with  my  sword : 
Make  war  breed  peace;  make  peace  itint  wsr;  mah 


lEmi 


Prescribe  to  other,  as  each  other's  leech.- 
Let  our  drums  strike. 
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LL 


JULIUS   C^SAR. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONS 


loLIVS    CjtSAK. 

Cicero,  Publius,  Popilius  Lxna  ;  Senators. 
MiRccs  Brutus, 


Conspirators  against  Julius 
Cssar. 


Cassius, 

Casca, 

Treboiiius, 

L10ARIU8, 

Dbcius  Brutus, 

Metellus  Cimber,  ^ 

ClMNA, 

Flatius  and  Marullus,  Tribunes. 

SCENE,  during  a  great  part  of  the  Play,  at  Rome :  afterwards  at  Sardis ;  and  near  Philip]^ 


Artemidorus.  a  Sophist  of  Cnidoi. 

A  Soothsayer. 

CiNNA,  a  Poet.    Another  Poet. 

LuciLius,    TiTiNius^    Messala,     young    Cato, 

y jLUMNius ;  Friends  to  Brutus  and  Cassius. 
ViLRRo,  Clitus,  Claudius,  Strato,  Lucius,  Daa- 

DANius ;  Servants  to  Brutus. 
PiMDiLRUs,  Servant  to  Cassius. 


Calphurnia,  Wife  to  Cssar. 
PoRTU,  Wife  to  Brutus. 

Senators,  Citizens,  Guards,  Attendants,  &o. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L— Rome.    A  Street. 
Enter  Flavius,  Marullus,  and  a  body  of  Citixeits, 
Flav.  Hence!  home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you 
home. 
Is  this  a  holiday?    What !  know  you  not, 
Reini;  mechanical,  you  ought  not  walk 
Upon  a  labouring  day  without  the  sign 
Of  your  profession  ?— -Speak,  what  trade  art  thou  ? 

1  Cit.  Why,  sir,  a  carpenter. 

Mar.  Where  is  thy  leather  apron,  and  thy  rule  ? 
What  dost  thou  with  thy  best  apparel  on  ?-^ 
You,  sir ;  what  trade  are  you  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  in  respect  of  a  fine  workman,  I  am 
but  as  you  would  say,  a  cobbler. 

Mar.  But  what  trade  art  thou  ?  Answer  me  directly. 

2  Cit.  A  trade,  sir,  that,  I  hope,  I  may  use  with  a 
safe  conscience ;  which  is,  indeed,  sir,  a  mender  of  bad 
soles. 

Flav.  What  trade,  thou  knave?  thou  naughty  knave, 
what  trade? 

8  Cit.  Nay,  I  beseech  you,  sir,  be  not  out  with  me  : 
yet,  if  you  be  out,  sir.  I  can  mend  you. 

Mar.  What  meanest  thou  by  that  ?  Mend  me,  thou 
saucy  fellow? 

8  Cit.  Why,  sir,  cobble  you. 

Flav.  Thou  art  a  cobbler,  art  thou  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  all  that  I  live  by  is,  with  the  awl ; 
I  meddle  with  no  tradesman's  matters,  nor  women's 
matters,  but  with  all.  I  am,  indeed,  sir,  a  surgeon  to 
old  shoes ;  when  they  are  in  great  danger,  I  re-oover 
them.  As  proper  men  as  ever  trod  upon  neats-leather 
have  gone  upon  my  handywork. 

Flav.  But  wherefore  art  not  in  thy  shop  to-day? 
Why  dost  thou  lead  these  men  about  the  streets  ? 

2  Cit.  Truly,  sir,  to  ^'esr  out  their  shoes,  to  get  my- 
self into  more  work.  But,  indeed,  sir.  we  make  holi- 
inj^  to  see  Csssar,  and  to  rejoice  in  his  triumph. 


Mar.  Wherefore  rejoice?    What  conquest  Mngs  he 
home? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  bis  chariot  wheels  ? 
You  blocks,  you  stones,  you  worse  than  senseless  things  1 
0  !  you  hard  hearts,  you  cruel  men  of  Rome, 
Knew  you  not  Pompey  ?    Many  a  time  and  oft 
Have  you  climb'd  up  to  walls  and  battlements, 
To  towers  and  windows,  yea,  to  chimney-tops. 
Your  infants  in  your  arms,  and  there  have  sat 
The  live-long  day.  with  patient  expectation. 
To  see  great  Pompey  pass  the  streets  of  Rome : 
And  when  you  saw  his  chariot  but  appear, 
Have  you  not  made  an  universal  shout, 
That  Tyber  trembled  underneath  her  banlcBi 
To  hear  the  replication  of  your  sounds 
Made  in  her  concave  shores  ? 
And  do  you  now  put  on  your  best  attire  ? 
And  do  you  now  cull  out  a  holiday  ? 
And  do  you  now  strew  flowers  in  his  way, 
That  comes  in  triumph  over  Pompey's  blood  ? 
Be  gone ! 

Run  to  your  houses,  fall  upon  your  knees, 
Pray  to  the  gods  to  intermit  the  plague 
That  needs  must  light  on  this  ingratitude. 

Flav.  60,  go,  good  countrymen ;  and  for  this  fault 
Assemble  all  the  poor  men  of  your  sort : 
Draw  them  to  Tyber  banks,  and  weep  your  tears 
Into  the  channel,  till  the  lowest  stream 
Do  kiss  the  most  exalted  shores  of  all.  [Exeunt  Citixen$ 
See,  whe'r  their  basest  metal  be  not  moVd ; 
They  vanish  tongue-tied  in  their  guiltiness. 
Go  you  down  that  way  towards  the  Capitol ; 
This  way  will  L    Disrobe  the  images. 
If  you  do  find  them  deck'd  with  ceremonies. 

Mar.  May  we  do  so? 
You  know,  it  is  the  feast  of  Lupercal. 

Flav.  It  is  no  matter ;  let  no  images 
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Be  hung  with  CsBsar's  trophies.    I  '11  about, 

And  drive  away  the  vulgar  from  the  streets : 

So  do  you  too,  where  you  perceive  them  thick. 

These  growing  feathers  pluck'd  from  Cttsar's  wing, 

Will  make  him  fly  an  oitlinary  pitch, 

Who  else  would  soar  above  the  view  of  men, 

And  keep  us  all  in  servile  fearfulness.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Public  Place. 
EnteTj  in  Procession,  with  Trumpets  and  other  Music, 

G£8ar;  Antony, /or  the  course;  Calphurnia,  Por- 
tia, Dficius,  Cicero.  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  Casca  ; 

a  Soothsayer,  and  a  crouni  following  than, 

Cos.  Calphumia, — 

Casca,        Peace,  ho !  Cassar  speaks.    [Music  ceases. 

Cos,  Calphumia, — 

Cat.  Here,  my  lord. 

Cos.  Stand  you  directly  in  Antonius'  way, 
When  he  doth  run  his  course. — ^Antonius. 

Ant.  Ciesar,  my  lord. 

Cos.  Forget  not,  in  your  speed,  Antonius, 
To  touch  Calphumia ;  for  our  elders  say, 
The  barren,  touched  in  this  holy  chase, 
Shake  off  their  stehl  curse. 

Ant.  I  shall  remember : 

When  Csesar  says,  ^^  Do  this,"  it  is  performed. 

Cos.  Set  on :  and  leave  no  ceremony  out.      [Music. 

Sooth.  CsBsar! 

Cos.  Ha!  who  calls? 

Casca.  Bid  every  noise  be  still. — ^Peace  yet  again ! 

[Music  ceases. 

Cos.  Who  is  it  in  the  press  that  calls  on  mo  ? 
[  hear  a  tongue,  shriller  than  all  the  music, 
Cry,  Csesar !     Speak :  Caesar  is  tum'd  to  hear. 

S!oolh.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cos.  What  man  is  that? 

Bru.  A  soothsayer  bids  you  beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Ctes.  Set  him  before  me }  let  me  see  his  face. 

Cas.   Fellow,  come   from   the   throng:   look  upon 
Csesar. 

Cas.  What   say'st  thon  to  me  now?    Speak  once 
again. 

Sooth.  Beware  the  ides  of  March. 

Cas.  He  is  a  dreamer ;  let  us  leave  him. — Pass. 

[Sennet.    Exeunt  all  but  Bru.  and  Cas. 

Cas,  Will  you  go  to  see  the  order  of  the  course  ? 

Bru.  Not  I. 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  do. 

Bru.  I  am  not  gamesome :  I  do  lack  some  part 
Of  that  quick  spirit  that  is  in  Antony. 
Let  me  not  hinder,  Cassius,  your  desires ; 
I  '11  leave  you. 

Cas.  Bratus,  I  do  observe  you  now  of  late ; 
I  have  not  from  your  eyes  that  gentleness, 
And  show  of  love,  as  I  was  wont  to  have : 
You  bear  too  stubborn  and  too  strange  a  hand 
Over  your  friend  that  loves  you. 

Bru,  Cassius, 

Be  not  deceived :  if  I  have  veiPd  my  look, 
I  turn  the  trouble  of  my  countenance 
Merely  upon  myself.     Vexed  I  am 
Of  late  with  passions  of  some  difference, 
Conceptions  only  proper  to  myself. 
Which  give  some  soil,  perhaps,  to  my  behaviours; 
But  let  not  therefore  my  good  friends  be  griev'd, 
(Among  which  number,  Cassius,  be  you  one) 
Nor  oonstrae  any  farther  my  neglect, 
Than  that  poor  Brutus,  with  himself  at  war 
Forgets  the  shows  of  love  to  other  men. 

>  laaghtar:  in  folio.    Fopt  mad«  tha  ehanft. 


Cos.  Then  Bratus,  I  have  much  mistook  your . 
By  means  whereof,  this  breast  of  mine  ha  Ji  buried 
Thoughts  of  great  value,  worthy  cogitations. 
Tell  me.  good  Brutos,  can  you  see  your  face  ? 

Bru.  No,  Cassius ;  for  the  eye  sees  not  itself, 
But  by  reflection,  by  some  other  things. 

Cas.  'T  is  just ; 
And  it  is  very  much  lamented,  Bratus, 
That  you  have  no  such  mirrors,  as  will  toni 
Your  hidden  worthiness  into  your  eye, 
That  you  might  see  your  shadow.    I  have  heard, 
Where  many  of  the  best  respect  in  Rome, 
(Except  immortal  CsBsar)  speaking  of  Bratus, 
And  groaning  undemeath  this  age's  yoke, 
Have  wish'd  that  noble  Bratus  had  lus  eyes. 

Bru.  Into  what  dangers  would  you  lead  me,  Cas»ifl% 
That  you  would  have  me  seek  into  myself 
For  that  which  is  not  in  me  ? 

Cas.  Therefore,  good  Brutos,  be  prepar'd  to  hear : 
And,  since  yon  know  you  cannot  see  yooiself 
So  well  as  by  reflection,  I  your  glass,  * 
Will  modestly  discover  to  yourself 
That  of  yourself,  which  you  yst  know  not  of. 
And  be  not  jealous  on  me,  gentle  Brutus : 
Were  I  a  common  laugher,'  or  did  use 
To  stale  with  ordinary  oaths  my  love 
To  every  new  protester ;  if  you  know 
That  I  do  fawn  on  men,  and  hug  them  hard, 
And  after  scandal  them ;  or  if  you  know 
That  I  profess  myself  in  banqueting, 
To  all  Uie  rout,  then  hold  me  dangerous. 

[Flourish,  and  Skoti 

Bru.  What  means  this  shouting?     I  do  fear,  tk 
people 
Choose  CsBsar  for  their  king. 

Cas.  Ay,  do  you  fear  it  ? 

Then,  must  I  think  you  would  not  have  it  so. 

Brii.  I  would  not,  Cassius ;  yet  I  love  him  welL 
But  wherefore  do  you  hold  me  here  so  long  ? 
What  is  it  that  you  would  impart  to  me  ? 
If  it  be  aught  toward  the  general  good, 
Set  honour  in  one  eye,  and  death  i'  the  other, 
And  I  will  look  on  both  indifierently ; 
For,  let  the  gods  so  speed  me,  as  I  love 
The  name  of  honour  more  than  I  fear  death. 

Cas.  I  know  that  virtue  to  be  in  you,  Brutus, 
As  well  as  I  do  know  your  outward  favour. 
Well,  honour  is  the  subject  of  my  story. — 
I  cannot  tell  what  you  and  other  men 
Think  of  this  life ;  but  for  my  single  self 
I  had  as  lief  not  be,  as  live  to  be 
In  awe  of  such  a  thing  as  I  myself. 
I  was  bom  free  as  Caesar,  so  were  you ; 
We  both  have  fed  as  well,  and  we  can  both 
Endure  the  winter's  cold  as  well  as  he: 
For  once,  upon  a  raw  and  gusty  day, 
The  troubled  Tyber  chafing  with  her  shores, 
Caesar  said  to  me,  "  Dar'st  thou,  Cassius,  now 
Leap  in  with  me  into  this  angry  flood, 
And  swim  to  yonder  point  ?"— Upon  the  wwd, 
Accoutred  as  [  was,  I  plunged  in, 
And  bade  him  follow :  so,  indeed,  he  did. 
The  torrent  roar'd,  and  we  did  buflfct  it 
With  lusty  sinews,  throwing  it  aside, 
And  stemming  it,  with  hearts  of  controversy ; 
But  ere  we  could  arrive  the  point  propos'd. 
Caesar  cried,  ^^  Help  me,  Cassius,  or  I  sink." 
I,  as  ^neas,  our  great  ancestor, 
Did  from  the  flames  of  Troy  upon  his  shoulder 
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The  old  Ajiehisea  bear,  bo  from  the  waves  of  F)  ber 

Did  I  the  tired  CsDBar.    Aud  this  man 

h  now  become  a  god ;  and  Caesius  is 

A  wretehed  creature,  and  must  bend  hU  body, 

If  Caesar  careleisBly  but  nod  on  him. 

He  bid  a  fever  when  he  was  in  Spain, 

Aod,  when  the  fit  was  on  him,  I  did  mark 

How  he  did  shake :  H  is  true,  this  god  did  shake : 

Hit  coward  lips  did  from  their  colour  fly ; 

And  that  same  eye,  whose  bend  doth  awe  the  world, 

Did  lose  his  lustre.    I  did  hear  him  groan ; 

Aj.  and  that  tongue  of  his,  that  bade  the  Romans 

Mark  him,  and  write  his  speeches  in  their  books. 

Alas !  it  cried,  '^  Give  me  some  drink,  Titinius,'' 

A$  a  nek  girl.     Ye  gods,  it  doth  amaze  me, 

A  man  of  saoh  a  feeble  temper  should 

Sii  get  the  start  of  the  majestic  world, 

And  bear  the  palm  alone.  [Shout.    Flourish. 

Bru,  Another  general  shout ! 

I  do  believe  that  these  applauses  are 
For  some  new  honours  that  are  heap'd  on  Cassar. 

Cos.  Why,  man,  he  doth  bestride  the  narrow  world. 
Like  a  Colossus ;  and  we  petty  men 
Walk  under  his  huge  legs,  and  peep  about 
To  find  ourselves  dishonourable  graves. 
Men  at  some  time  are  masters  of  their  fates : 
The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  underlings. 
Bnitua,  and  CiBsar:  what  should  be  in  that  Caesar? 
Why  should  that  name  be  sounded  more  than  yours  ? 
Write  them  together,  yours  is  as  fair  a  name ; 
Sound  them,  it  doth  become  the  mouth  as  well } 
Weigh  them,  it  is  as  heavy ;  conjure  with  them, 
Bnitus  will  start  a  spirit  as  soon  as  Caesar. 
Now.  in  the  names  of  all  the  gods  at  once. 
r^H>n  what  meat  doth  this  our  Caesar  feed, 
That  he  is  grown  so  great  ?     Age,  thou  art  sham'd : 
Rome,  thou  hast  lost  the  breed  of  noble  bloods. 
When  went  there  by  an  age,  since  the  great  flood, 
Bnt  it  waA  fam'd  with  more  than  with  one  man  ? 
VSlien  could  they  say,  till  now,  that  talk'd  of  Rome, 
That  her  wide  walls^  enoompaes'd  but  one  man  ? 
Now  is  it  Rome  indeed,  and  room  enough. 
When  there  is  in  it  but  one  only  man. 
0 !  you  and  I  have  heard  our  fathers  say, 
There  was  a  Brutus  once,  that  would  have  brook'd 
Th'  eternal  devil  to  keep  his  state  in  Rome, 
As  easily  as  a  king. 

Bru.  That  you  do  love  me,  I  am  nothing  jealous ; 
W^iat  you  would  work  me  to,  I  have  some  aim; 
How  I  have  thought  of  tliis,  and  of  these  times, 
I  shall  recount  hereafter :  for  this  present, 
I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you, 
Be  any  farther  mov'd.    What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider ;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time 
Both  meet  to  hear,  and  answer,  such  high  things. 
Till  then,  my  noble  friend,  ohew  upon  this : 
Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager. 
Than  to  repute  himself  a  son  of  Rome 
Under  such'  hard  conditions,  as  this  time 
U  like  to  lay  upon  us. 

Cos.  I  am  glad,  that  my  weak  words 

Have^  struck  but  thus  much  show  of  fire  from  Brutus. 

Bru.  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is  returning. 
Re-enter  Cjesae,  and  his  Train, 

Cos,  As  they  pass  by  pluck  Casca  by  the  sleeve; 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  hath  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

ivallBziBft.     •tlMM:inf.«. 


Bru.  I  will  do  so. — But,  look  you,  Cassius; 
The  angry  spot  doth  glow  on  Caesar's  brow. 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train 
Calphumia's  cheek  is  pale ;  and  Cicero 
Uboks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes. 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol,  ' 

Being  cross'd  in  conference  by  some  senators. 

Cos,  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Cos.  Antonius ! 

Ant.  Caesar. 

CcBs,  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 
Yond'  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look  ; 
He  thinks  too  much :  such  men  are  dangerous. 

ArU.  Fear  him  not,  Caesar,  he  's  not  dangerous 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given. 

CiBs.  'Would  he  were  fatter ;  but  I  feaur  him  no; . 
Yet  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spsire  Cassius.    He  reads  much  , 
He  is  a  great  observer,  and  he  looks 
Quite  through  the  deeds  of  men :  he  loves  no  plays 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Seldom  he  smiles,  and  smiles  in  such  a  sort. 
As  if  he  mock'd  himself,  and  soorn'd  his  spirit 
That  could  be  movM  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
Such  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease. 
Whiles  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves. 
And  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd, 
Than  what  I  fear,  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  tell  me  truly  what  thou  think'st  of  him. 

\Exeunt  Cxsxk  and  his  Train.     Casca  stays  behi»ic 

Casca.  You  puU'd  me  by  the  cloak :  would  yoj 
speak  with  me  ? 

Bru,  Ay,  Casca ;  tell  us  what  hath  chanc'd  to-day. 
That  Caesar  looks  so  sad. 

Casca.  Why  you  were  with  him,  were  you  not? 

Bru.  I  should  not,  then,  ask  Casca  what  hath  chanc'd. 

Casca.  Why.  there  was  a  crown  ofiered  him :  and, 
being  offered  him,  he  put  it  by  with  the  back  of  his 
hand,  thus ;  and  then  the  people  fell  a  shouting. 

Bru.  What  was  the  second  noise  for  ? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Cas,  They  shouted  thrice :  what  was  the  last  cry  for  ? 

Casca.  Why,  for  that  too. 

Bru.  Was  the  crown  offer'd  him  thrice  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  marry,  was 't,  and  he  put  it  by  thrice, 
every  time  gentler  than  other ;  and  at  every  putting 
by  mine  honest  neighbours  shouted. 

Cas,  Who  offer'd  him  the  cro\i7i  ? 

Casca,  Why,^ Antony. 

Bru.  Tell  us  the  manner  of  it,  gentle  Casca. 

Casca.  I  can  as  well  be  hanged,  as  tell  the  manner 
of  it :  it  was  mere  foolery,  I  did  not  mark  it.  I  saw 
Mark  Antony  offer  him  a  crown : — ^yet  't  was  not  a 
crown  neither,  't  was  one  of  these  coronets ; — and,  as  I 
told  you,  he  put  it  by  once ;  but,  for  all  that,  to  my 
thinking,  he  would  fain  have  had  it.  Then  he  offered 
it  to  him  again ;  then  he  put  it  by  again,  but,  to  my 
thinking,  he  was  very  loath  to  lay  his  fingers  off*  it. 
And  then  he  offered  it  the  third  time :  he  put  it  the 
third  time  by ;  and  still  as  he  refused  it,  the  rabble- 
men  shouted,  and  clapped  their  chapped  hands,  and 
,  threw  up  their  sweaty  night-caps,  and  uttered  such  a 
deal  of  stinking  breath,  because  Caesar  refused  the 
crown,  that  it  had  almost  choked  Caesar ;  for  he 
I  swooned,  and  fell  down  at  it.    And  for  mine  own  part 
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I  durst  not  laugh,  for  fear  of  opening  my  lips,  and  re- 
ceiving the  bad  air. 

Cos.  Rut,  ifoft,  I  pray  you.  What !  did  Csesar  swoon  ? 

Casca.  Ho  fell  down  in  the  market-place,  and  foamed 
at  mouth,  and  was  ppeechless. 

Bru.  'T  is  very  like  he  hath  the  falling-sickness. 

Cox.  No,  Cssar  hath  it  not ;  but  you,  and  I, 
And  honest  Casca,  we  have  the  falling-sickness. 

Casca.  1  know  not  what  you  mean  by  that ;  but,  I 
am  sure,  Caesar  fell  down.  If  the  tag-rag  people  did 
not  clap  him.  and  hiss  him,  according  as  he  pleased, 
and  displeased  them,  as  they  use  to  do  the  players  in 
the  theatre,  I  am  no  true  man. 

Bru.  What  said  he,  when  he  came  unto  himself? 

Casca.  Marry,  before  he  fell  down,  when  he  per- 
cciv'd  the  common  herd  was  glad  he  refused  the  crown, 
he  plucked  me  ope  his  doublet,  and  offered  them  his 
tliroat  to  cut. — An  I  had  been  a  man  of  any  occupa- 
tion, if  I  would  not  have  taken  him  at  a  word,  I  would 
I  might  go  to  hell  among  the  rogues  : — and  so  he  fell. 
When  he  came  to  himself  again,  he  said,  if  he  had 
done  or  said  any  thing  amiss,  he  desired  their  worships 
to  think  it  was  his  infirmity.  Three  or  four  wenches, 
where  I  stood,  cried,  "  Alas,  good  soul !" — and  forgave 
him  Mith  all  their  hearts.  But  there  's  no  heed  to  be 
taken  of  them:  if  Cssar  had  stabbed  their  mothers, 
they  would  have  done  no  lefs. 

Bru.  And  after  that  he  came  thus  sad  away  ? 

Casca.  Ay. 

Cos.  Did  Cicero  say  any  thing  ? 

Casca.  Ay,  he  spoke  Greek. 

Cos.  To  what  effect? 

Casca.  Nay,  an  I  tell  you  that,  I  '11  ne'er  look  you  i' 
the  face  again :  but  those  that  understood  him  smiled 
at  one  another,  and  shook  their  heads ;  but,  for  mine 
own  part,  it  was  Greek  to  me.  I  could  tell  you  more 
news,  too :  Marullus  and  Flavius,  for  pulling  scarfs  off 
Cffisar  8  images,  are  put  to  silence.  Fare  you  well :  there 
was  more  foolery  yet,  if  I  could  remember  it. 

Cas.  Will  you  sap  with  me  to-night,  Casca? 

Casca.  No,  I  am  promised  forth. 

Cas.  Will  you  dine  with  me  to-morrow? 

Casca.  Ay,  if  I  be  alive,  and  your  mind  hold,  and 
your  dinner  worth  the  eating. 

Cas.  Good ;  I  will  expect  you. 

Casca.  Do  so.     Farewell,  both.  [Exit  Casca. 

Bru   What  a  blunt  fellow  is  this  grown  to  be. 
He  was  quick  mettled  when  he  went  to  school. 

Cas.  So  is  he  now,  in  execution 
'  Of  any  bold  or  noble  enterprise. 
However  he  puts  on  this  tardy  form. 
This  rudeness  is  a  sauce  to  his  good  wit, 
Which  gives  men  stomach  to  digest  his  words 
With  better  appetite. 

Htu.  And  so  it  is.    For  this  time  1  will  leave  you : 
To-morrow,  if  you  please  to  speak  with  me, 
I  will  come  home  to  you;  or,  if  you  will, 
Come  home  to  me,  and  I  will  wait  for  you. 

Cas.  I  will  do  so :— till  then,  think  of  the  world. 

[Exit  Brutus. 
Well,  Brutus,  thou  art  noble :  yet,  I  see, 
Thy  honourable  mettle  may  be  wrought 
From  that  it  is  disposed:  therefore,  'tis  meet 
That  noble  minds  keep  ever  with  their  likes; 
For  who  so  firm  that  cannot  be  seduo'd  ? 
Ca^sar  doth  bear  me  hard,  but  he  loves  Brutus: 
If  I  were  Brutus  now,  and  he  were  Cassius, 
He  should  not  humour  me.    I  will  this  night, 
In  ee^'eral  hands,  in  at  his  windows  throw, 

>  fflas'd  :  in  f>tio     8tMir«nt  mide  th«  ohaac« 


As  if  they  came  from  several  citizens, 

Writings,  all  tending  to  the  great  opinion 

That  Rome  holds  of  his  name ;  wherein  obscurely 

Caesar's  ambition  shall  be  glanced  at : 

And,  after  this,  let  Caesar  seat  him  sure, 

For  we  will  shake  him.  or  worse  days  endure.     [Eid 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Straet. 

Thunder  and  Lightning.    Enter,  from  opposite  tides^ 

Casca,  with  his  Sword  drawnj  a^t  Cicero. 

Cic.  Good  even,  Casca.    Brought  you  Cxfar  home^ 
Why  are  you  breathlcas,  and  why  stare  you  so  ? 

Casca.  kte  not  you  mov'd,  when  all  the  sway  of  earth 
Shakes  like  a  thing  unfirm  ?    0,  Cicero  ! 
I  have  seen  tempests,  when  the  soolding  winds 
Have  riv'd  the  knotty  oaks  ;  and  I  have  seen 
The  ambitious  ocean  swell,  and  rage,  and  foam. 
To  be  exalted  with  the  threatening  clouds; 
But  never  till  to-night,  never  till  now, 
Did  I  go  "through  a  tempest  dropping  fire. 
Either  there  is  a  civil  strife  in  heaven, 
Or  else  the  world,  too  saucy  with  the  gods, 
Incenses  them  to  send  destruction. 

Cic.  Why,  saw  you  any  thing  more  wonderful? 

Casca.  A  common  slave  (you  know  him  well  by  fight, 
Held  up  his  left  hand,  which  did  flame,  and  bam 
Like  twenty  torches  join'd ;  and  yet  hie  hand, 
Not  sensible  of  fire,  remain'd  unsooreh'd. 
Besides,  (I*  have  not  since  put  up  my  sword) 
Against  the  Capitol  I  met  a  lion. 
Who  glar'd*  upon  me,  and  went  surly  by. 
Without  annoying  me :  and  there  were  drawn 
Upon  a  heap  a  hundred  ghastly  women, 
Transformed  with  their  fear,  who  swore  they  saw 
Men,  all  in  fire,  walk  up  and  down  the  streets. 
And  yesterday  the  bird  of  night  did  sit. 
Even  at  noon-day,  upon  the  market-place. 
Hooting,  and  shriekmg.     When  these  prodigies 
Do  so  conjointly  meet,  let  not  men  say. 
"  These  are  their  seasons, — they  are  natural  ;*' 
For,  I  believe,  they  are  portentous  things 
Unto  the  climate  that  they  point  upon. 

Cic.  Indeed,  it  is  a  strange-disposed  time : 
But  men  may  construe  thinss  after  their  tasliion, 
Clean  from  the  purpose  of  the  things  themselves. 
Comes  Caesar  to  the  Capitol  to-morrow  ? 

Casca.  He  doth ;  for  he  did  bid  Antonius 
Send  word  to  you,  he  would  be  there  to-morrow. 

Cic.  Good  night  then,  Casca :  this  disturbed  sky 
Is  not  to  waik  in. 

Casca,  Farewell,  Cicero.        [Eaat  Cicuo. 

Enter  Cassius. 

Cas.  Who's  there? 

Casca,  A  Roman. 

Cas,  Casca,  by  your  \rwi 

Casca.  Your  ear  is  good.  Cassius,  what  night  is  iha* 

Cas.  A  very  pleasing  night  to  honest  men. 

Casca.  Who  ever  knew  the  heavens  menace  so? 

Cas.  Those  rhat  have  known  the  earth  so  full  of  faokr 
For  my  part,  ,  have  walk'd  about  the  streets, 
Submitting  me  unto  the  perilous  night ; 
And.  thus  unbraced,  Casca,  as  yon  see, 
Have  baHd  my  bosom  to  the  thunder-stone : 
And,  when  the  cross  blue  lightning  seero'd  to  open 
The  breast  of  heaven,  I  did  pre^nt  myself 
Even  in  the  aim  and  very  flash  of  it. 

Casca.  But  wherefore  did  you  so  much  tempt  tbi 
heavens? 
It  is  the  part  of  men  to  fear  and  tremble, 
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When  the  most  mighty  gods  hy  tokens  send 
Such  dreadful  heralds  to  astonish  us. 

Cos,  You  are  dulL  Casca ;  and  those  eparks  of  life, 
That  should  be  in  a  Koman,  you  do  want, 
Or  else  you  use  not.     You  look  pale,  and  gaze, 
And  put  on  fear,  and  oast  yourself  in  wonder, 
To  see  the  strange  impatience  of  the  heavens ; 
But  if  you  would  consider  the  true  cause, 
Why  all  these  fires,  why  all  these  gliding  ghosts. 
Why  birds,  and  beasts,  from  quality  and  kind  ; 
Why  old  men,  fools,  and  children  calculate ; 
Why  all  these  things  change  from  their  ordinance, 
Their  natures,  and  pre-formed  faculties, 
To  monstrous  quality ;  why,  you  shall  find, 
That  heavem  hath  infused  them  with  these  spirits. 
To  make  them  instruments  of  fear,  and  warning, 
UDto  some  monstrous  state. 
Now  could  I,  Casca,  name  to  thee  a  man 
Most  like  this  dreadful  night ; 
That  thunders,  lightens,  opens  graves,  and  roars 
As  doth  the  lion  in  the  Capitol : 
A  man  no  mightier  than  thyself,  or  me, 
Id  personal  action ;  yet  prodigious  grown, 
And  fearful,  as  these  strange  irruptions  are. 

Casca,  'T  is  Caesar  that  you  mean;  is  it  not,  Cassius? 

Cos.  Let  it  be  who  it  is ;  for  Romans  now 
Have  thewes  and  limbs  like  to  their  ancestors. 
But  woe  the  while  !  our  fathers'  minds  are  dead, 
And  we  are  govem'd  with  our  mothers'  spirits; 
Oar  yoke  and  sufferance  show  us  womanish. 

Casea,  Indeed,  they  say,  the  senators  to-morrow 
Mean  to  establish  Cxsar  as  a  king  : 
And  he  shall  wear  his  crown  by  sea,  and  land. 
In  every  place,  save  here  in  Italy- 
Cos.  I  know  where  I  will  wear  this  dagger,  then ; 
Cassius  from  bondage  will  deliver  Cassius. 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  make  the  weak  most  strong ; 
Therein,  ye  gods,  you  tyrants  do  defeat : 
Nor  stony  tower,  nor  walls  of  beaten  brass. 
Nor  airless  dungeon,  nor  strong  links  of  iron, 
Can  be  retentive  to  the  strength  of  spirit ; 
But  life,  being  weary  of  these  worldly  bars, 
Never  lacks  power  to  dismiss  itself. 
If  I  know  this,  know  all  the  world  besides, 
That  part  of  tyranny,  that  I  do  bear, 
I  can  shake  off  at  pleasure.  [Thunder  stUl, 

Casea.  So  can  I : 

So  every  bondman  in  his  own  hand  bears 
The  power  to  cancel  his  captivity. 

Cos.  And  why  should  Csesar  be  a  tyrant,  then  ? 
Poor  man !  I  know,  he  would  not  be  a  wolf. 
But  that  he  sees  the  Romans  are  but  sheep : 
We  were  no  lion,  were  not  Romans  hinds. 
Those  that  with  haste  will  make  a  mighty  fire, 
Begin  it  with  weak  straws  :  what  trash  is  Rome, 
\irhat  rubbish,  and  what  offal,  when  it  serves 
Per  the  base  matter  to  illuminate 
So  vile  a  thing  as  Csssar  ? — ^But,  0  grief! 


Where  hast  thou  led  me  ?    I,  perhaps,  speak  this 
Before  a  willing  bondman :  tiien  I  laaow 
My  answer  must  be  made ;  but  I  am  arm'd, 
And  dangers  are  to  me  indifferent. 

Casca,  You  speak  to  Casea ;  and  to  such  a  man, 
That  is  no  fleering  tell-tale.    Hold,  my  hand: 
Be  factious  for  redress  of  all  these  griefs, 
And  I  will  set  this  foot  of  mine  as  far, 
As  who  goes  farthest. 

Gas,  There 's  a  bsrgain  made. 

Now  know  you,  Casca,  I  have  mov'd  already 
Some  certain  of  the  noblest-minded  Romans, 
To  undergo  with  me  an  enterprise 
Of  honourable,  dangerous  consequence ; 
And  I  do  know,  by  this,  they  stay  for  me 
In  Pompey's  porch :  for  now,  this  fearful  night, 
There  is  no  stir,  or  walking  in  the  streets, 
And  the  complexion  of  the  element 
In  favour 's^  like  the  work  we  have  in  hand, 
Most  bloody,  fiery,  and  most  terrible. 
Enter  Cuina. 

Casca.  Stand  close  awhile,  for  here  comes  one  in  hast^ 

Cos.  'T  is  Cinna,  I  do  know  him  by  his  gait : 
He  is  a  friend. — Cinna,  where  haste  you  so  ? 

Cin.  To  find  out  you.  Who's  that?  Metellus  Cimber' 

Cos.  No,  it  is  Casca ;  one  incorporate 
To  our  attempts.    Am  I  not  stay'd  for,  Cinna  ? 

Cin.  I  am  glad  on  H.    What  a  fearful  night  is  this 
There 's  two  or  three  of  us  have  seen  strange  sights. 

Cos.  Am  I  not  stay'd  for?    Tell  me. 

Cin.  Yes,  you  are 

0,  Cassius !  if  you  oould  but  win  the  noble  Bratus 
To  our  party— 

Cas.  Be  you  content.     Good  Cinna,  take  this  paper, 
And  look  you  lay  it  in  the  prsetor's  chair, 
Where  Brutus  may  but  find  it ;  and  throw  this 
In  at  his  window ;  set  this  up  with  wax 
TJpon  old  Brutus'  statue :  all  this  done, 
Repair  to  Pompey's  porch,  where  you  shall  find  us. 
Is  Decius  Brutus,  and  Trebonius,  there  ? 

Cin.  All  but  Metellus  Cimber,  and  he 's  gone 
To  seek  you  at  your  house.     Well,  I  will  hie, 
And  so  bestow  these  papers  as  you  bade  me. 
Cas.  That  done,  repair  to  Pompey's  theatre. 

[Exit  CnfNA. 
Come,  Casca,  you  and  I  will  yet,  ere  day^ 
See  Brutus  at  his  house :  three  parts  of  him 
Is  ours  already ;  and  the  man  entire. 
Upon  the  next  encounter,  yields  him  ours. 

Casca.  0  !  he  sits  high  in  all  the  people's  hearts ; 
And  that  which  would  appear  offence  in  us, 
His  countenance,  like  richest  alchyniy, 
Will  change  to  virtue,  and  to  worthiness. 

Cas.  Him,  and  his  worth,  and  our  great  need  of  hiu, 
You  have  right  well  conceited.    Let  us  |k>, 
For  it  is* after  midnight;  and,  ere  day^ 
We  will  awake  him,  and  be  sure  M  hun.         [Exeunt. 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — The  Same.    BRtrrus's  Orchard. 
Enter  Brutus. 
Bm.  What,  Lucius !  ho  !-- 
cannot,  by  the  progress  of  the  stars, 
>ive  guess  how  near  to  day. — Lucius,  I  say  I— 


I  would  it  were  my  fault  to  sleep  so  soundly. — 
When,  Lucius,  when?    Awake,  I  say :  what,  Lnoiua ' 
Enter  Lucts.. 

Lue.  Call'd  you,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Get  me  a  taper  in  my  study,  Lucius : 
When  it  is  lighted,  come  and  call  me  here. 
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Luc.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Bru.  It  must  be  by  his  death;  and,  for  my  part, 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  at  him. 
But  for  the  general.     He  would  be  crown'd : 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there 's  the  ^estion. 
I'  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder. 
And  tliat  craves  wary  walking.     Crown  him  ?— that ; 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him, 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
Th'  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power ;  and,  to  speak  truth  of  Csesar, 
1  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  Tea«on.    But 't  is  a  common  proof, 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder, 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face ; 
But  when  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round, 
He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back, 
Looks  in  the  clonds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
By  which  he  did  ascend.     So  Csesar  may : 
Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent :  and,  since  the  quarrel 
Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  he  is, 
Fafhion  it  thus ;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Won  Id  run  to  these,  and  these  extremities ; 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg, 
Which,  hatched,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous. 
And  kill  him  in  the  shell. 

Rt'tnter  Lucius. 

L\(c.  The  taper  bumeth  in  your  closet,  sir. 
Searching  the  window  for  a  flint,  I  found 
Thin  paper,  thus  sealM  up ;  and,  I  am  sure. 
It  did  not  lie  there  when  I  went  to  bed. 

[Giving  him  the  paper. 

Bru.  Get  you  to  bed  again  ;  it  is  not  day. 
li  not  to-morrow,  boy,  the  idea*  of  March  ? 

Luc.  1  know  not,  sir. 

Bru.  Look  in  the  calendar,  and  bring  me  word. 

lAiC.  I  will,  sir.  [Exit, 

Bru.  The  exhalations,  whizzing  in  the  air. 
Give  Po  much  light  that  I  may  read  by  them. 

[Opens  the  paper ^  and  reads, 
'^  Brutup,  thou  sleep'st :  awake,  and  see  thyself. 
Shall  Rome.  &c.     Speak,  strike,  redress  ! 
Brutus,  thou  sleep'st :  awake  !" — 
Such  instigations  have  been  often  dropp'd 
Where  I  have  took  them  up. 
<'  Shall  Rome,  &o."    Thus  must  I  piece  it  out : 
Shall  Rome  stand  under  one  man's  awe  ?  What !  Rome? 
My  ancestors  did  from  the  streets  of  Rome 
The  Tarquin  drive,  when  he  was  calPd  a  king. 
'^  Speak,  strike,  redress  !'' — Am  I  entreated 
To  speak,  and  strike  ?  0  Rome  !  I  make  thee  promise, 
If  the  redress  will  follow,  thou  receiv'st 
Thy  full  petition  at  the  hand  of  Brutus  ! 
Re-enter  Lucius. 

Luc.  Sir,  March  is  wasted  fourteen*  days.  • 

[Knocking  within. 

Bru.  'T  is  good.    Go  to  the  gate :  somebody  knocks. 

[Exit  Lucius, 
Since  Cassius  first  did  whet  me  against  Csesar, 
I  have  not  slept. 

Between  the  acting  of  a  dreadful  thing, 
And  the  first  motion,  all  the  interim  is 
Like  a  phanta«ma,  or  a  hideous  dream  : 
The  Genius,  and  the  mortal  instruments, 
Are  then  in  council ;  and  the  state  of  a'  man, 
Like  t4>  a  little  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature  of  an  insurrection. 

Re-enter  Lucnrs. 


Luc.  Sir,  't  is  your  brother  Cassius  at  the  door, 
Who  doth  desire  to  see  you. 

Bru.  Is  he  alone  ^ 

Luc.  No,  sir,  there  are  more  with  him. 

Bru.  Do  you  know  them  ? 

Luc.  No,  sir ;  their  hats  are  pluck'd  about  their  ean, 
And  half  their  faces  buried  in  their  cloaks, 
That  by  no  means  I  may  discover  them 
By  any  mark  of  favour. 

Bru.  Let  them  enter.    [Exit  Liaci 

They  are  the  faction.    0  consspiracy  ! 
Sham'st  thou  to  show  thy  dangerous  brow  by  mgtit, 
When  evils  are  most  free  ?    0 !  then,  by  day 
Where  wilt  thou  find  a  cavern  dark  enough 
To  mask  thy  monstrous  visage  ?  Seek  none)  oonspuiq; 
Hide  it  in  smilcF,  and  affability : 
For  if  thou  path*  thy  native  semblance  on, 
Not  Erebus  itself  were  dim  enough 
To  hide  thee  from  prevention. 

Enter  Cassius.  Casca,  Decius,  Cinma,  Mktellci 
CiMBER,  and  Trebonius.' 

Cas.  I  think  we  are  too  bold  upon  your  rest : 
Good  morrow,  Brutus  j  do  we  trouble  you? 

Bru.  I  have  been  up  this  hour ;  awake,  all  night 
Know  I  these  men  that  come  along  with  you  ? 

Cas.  Yes,  every  man  of  them  :  and  no  man  here, 
But  honours  you  :  and  every  one  doth  wish, 
You  had  but  that  opinion  of  yourself. 
Which  every  noble  Roman  bears  of  you. 
This  is  Trebonius. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  hither. 

Cas.  This  Decius  Brutus. 

Bru.  He  is  welcome  too. 

Cas.  This  Casca ;  this  Cinna ; 
And  this  Metellus  Cimber. 

Bru.  They  are  all  weloooe. 

What  watchful  cares  do  interpose  themselves 
Betwixt  your  eyes  and  night  ? 

Cas.  Shall  I  entreat  a  word ?  [They  ithifpt 

Dec.  Here  lies  the  east :  doth  not  the  day  breik  h«»' 

Casca.  No. 

Cin.  0  !  pardon,  sir,  it  doth ;  and  yond'  grey  liiw^ 
That  fret  the  clouds,  are  messengers  of  day. 

Casca.  You  shall  confess  that  you  are  both  deoeifi 
Here,  as  I  point  my  sword,  the  sun  arifies ; 
Which  is  a  great  way  growing  on  the  south. 
Weighing  the  youthful  season  of  the  year. 
Some  two  months  hence,  up  higher  toward  the  north 
He  first  presents  his  fire ;  and  the  high  east 
Stands,  as  the  Capitol,  directly  here. 

Bru.  Give  me  your  hands  all  over,  one  by  one.' 

[He  takes  their  kadi 

Cas.  And  let  us  swear  our  resolution. 

Bru.  No,  not  an  oath  :  if  not  the  face  of  men, 
The  sufferance  of  our  souls,  the  time's  abuse, 
If  these  be  motives  weak,  break  off  betimes, 
And  every  man  hence  to  his  idle  bed  :  ^ 

So  let  high-sighted  tyranny  range  on, 
Till  each  man  drop  by  lottery.    But  if  these. 
As  I  am  sure  they  do,  bear  fire  enough 
To  kindle  cowards,  and  to  steel  with  valour 
The  melting  spirits  of  women ;  then,  eountrjnMD, 
What  need  we  any  spur,  but  our  own  cause, 
To  prick  us  to  redress  ?  what  other  oosd, 
Than  secret  Romans,  that  have  spoke  the  word, 
And  will  not  palter  ?  and  what  other  oath. 
Than  honesty  to  honesty  engag'd, 
That  this  shall  be,  or  we  will  fall  for  H? 


>  fint :  i«  folio.  Tkeobftld  nudo  tho  ehuif*. 
0  vied  hj  Drxdott.     •  Mot  im  f.  o. 
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»wear  priesta,  and  oowards,  and  men  oautelooa, 

>ld  feeble  carrions,  and  sach  safiering  souls 

rhat  welcome  wrongs :  unto  bad  causes  swear 

Inch  creatures  as  men  doubt ;  but  do  not  stain 

i^he  even  virtue  of  our  enterprise, 

ior  th'  insuppressiTe  mettle  of  our  spirits, 

To  think  that,  or  our  cause,  or  our  performance, 

>id  need  an  oath,  when  every  drop  of  blood, 

rhat  every  Roman  bears,  and  nobly  bears, 

8  guilty  of  a  several  bastardy, 

f  he  do  break  the  smallest  particle 

H  any  promise  that  hath  pass'd  from  him. 

Cos.  But  what  of  Cicero  ?    Shall  we  sound  him  ? 

think  he  will  stand  very  stron?  with  us. 

Casea,  Let  us  not  leave  him  out. 

Cm.  No,  by  no  means. 

Met.  0  !  let  us  have  him ;  for  his  silver  hairs 
¥^ill  purchase  us  a  good  opinion, 
Ind  buy  men's  voices  to  commend  our  deeds : 
t  shall  be  said,  his  judgment  rul'd  our  hands ; 
Kur  youths,  and  wildness,  shall  no  whit  appear, 
)ut  all  be  buried  in  his  gravity. 

Bru,  0  !  name  him  not :  let  us  not  break  with  him, 
•"or  he  will  never  follow  any  thing 
rhat  other  men  begin. 

Cos.  Then,  leave  him  out. 

Casea,  Indeed  he  is  not  fit. 

Dee.  Shall  no  man  else  be  touch'd,  but  only  Cesar  ? 

Cos.  Decius,  well  urg'd. — I  think  it  is  not  meet, 
kf  ark  Antony,  so  well  belov'd  of  Csesar, 
(hoald  outlive  C»sar :  we  shall  find  of  him 
I  shrewd  contriver ;  and,  you  know,  his  means, 
f  he  improve  them,  may  well  stretch  so  far 
U  to  annoy  us  all ;  which  to  prevent, 
^t  Antony  and  Caesar  fall  together. 

Bru.  Our  course  will  seem  too  bloody,  Caius  Cassius, 
To  cut  the  head  ofiT,  and  then  hack  the  limbs, 
ike  wrath  in  death,  and  envy'  afterwards ; 
•'or  Antony  is  but  a  limb  of  Csesar. 
^t  us  be  sacrificers,  but  not  butchers,  Caius. 
¥e  all  stand  up  against  the  spirit  of  CsMar, 
Ind  in  the  spirit  of  men  there  is  no  blood  : 
),  that  we  then  ceuld  come  by  Cnsar's  spirit, 
Ind  not  dismember  Cassar  !     But,  alas  ! 
>spsar  must  bleed  for  it.     And.  gentle  friends, 
jti  's  kill  him  boldly,  but  not  wrathfully ) 
M  's  crave  him  as  a  dish  fit  for  the  gods, 
^ot  hew  him  as  a  carcass  fit  for  hounds : 
bid  let  our  hearts,  ss  subtle  masters  do, 
^tir  up  their  servants  to  an  act  of  rage, 
\vA  ailer  seem  to  chide  ^em.    This  shall  mark' 
>ur  purpose  necef>sary,  and  not  envious ; 
^ich  so  appearing  to  the  common  eyes, 
Ne  shall  be  callM  purgers,  not  murderers, 
ind  for  Mark  Antony,  think  not  of  him, 
^t}T  he  can  do  no  more  than  Csesar's  arm, 
^cn  CfBsar^s  head  is  off. 

Cos.  Yet  I  fear  him : 

'or  in  the  ingrafted*  love  he  bears  to  Cttsar 

Bru,  Alas  !  good  Cassius,  do  not  think  of  him. 
f  he  love  Csesar,  all  that  he  can  do 
s  to  himself;  take  thought,  and  die  for  CsMar : 
Ind  that  were  much  he  should  :  for  he  is  given 
To  sports,  to  wildness,  and  muefa  company. 

Trd>.  There  is  no  fear  in  him  :  let  him  not  die, 
?or  he  will  li  ve^  and  laugh  at  this  hereafter.  [C/odfjfnles. 

Bfu,  Peace  !  count  Uie  clock. 

Cos,  The  clock  hath  stricken  three. 

Trdf.  'T  is  time  to  part. 


Cot.  But  it  is  doubtftil  yei, 

Whether  Csesar  will  eome  forth  to-day,  or  no^ 
For  he  is  superstitious  grown  of  late. 
Quite  from  the  main  opinion  he  held  once 
Of  fantasy,  of  dreams,  and  ceremonies. 
It  may  be,  these  apparent  prodigies. 
The  unaccustomed  terror  of  this  night, 
And  the  persuasion  of  his  augurers, 
May  hold  him  from  the  Capitol  to^ay. 

Dec.  Never  fear  that ;  if  he  be  so  resolVd, 
I  can  o'ersway  him  ;  for  he  loves  to  hear, 
That  unicorns  may  be  betrayed  with  trees. 
And  bears  with  glasses,  elephants  with  holes, 
Lions  with  toils,  and  men  with  flatterers ;         • 
But,  when  I  tell  him,  he  hates  flatterers, 
He  says,  he  does,  being  then  most  flattered. 
Let  me  work ; 

For  I  can  give  his  humour  the  true  bent. 
And  I  will  bring  him  to  the  Capitol. 

Cos.  Nay,  we  will  all  of  us  be  there  to  fetch  him. 

Bru,  By  the  eighth  hour :  is  that  the  uttermost  ? 

Ctn.  Be  that  the  uttermost,  and  fail  not  then. 

Md.  Caius  Ligarius  doth  bear  Csesar  hard. 
Who  rated  him  for  speaking  well  of  Pompey : 
I  wonder,  none  of  you  have  thought  of  him. 

Bru.  Now,  good  MeteUus,  go  along  by  him : 
He  loves  me  well,  and  I  have  given  him  reasons ; 
Send  him  but  hither,  and  1 41  fashion  him. 

Cos,  The  morning  comes  upon 's :  we  '11  leave  you 
Brutus. — 
And,  friends,  disperse  yourselves ;  but  all  remember 
What  you  have  said,  and  show  yourselves  true  Romans 

Bru,  Good  gentlemen,  look  fresh  and  merrily. 
Let  not  our  looks  put  on  our  purposes  \ 
But  bear  it  as  our  Roman  actors  do. 
With  untirM  spirits,  and  formal  constancy : 
And  so,  good-morrow  to  you  every  one. 

\Exeunt  all  but  BRUTUi. 
Boy  !  Lucius  ! — ^Fast  asleep.    It  is  no  matter ; 
Enjoy  the  heavy  honey-dew*  of  slumber : 
Thou  hast  no  figures,  nor  no  fantasies, 
Which  busy  care  draws  in  the  brains  of  men ; 
Therefore,  thou  sleep'st  so  sound. 
Enter  Portu. 

Por,  Brutus,  my  lord  ! 

Bru,  Portia,  what  mean  you?  Wherefore  rise  you  now? 
It  is  not  for  your  health  thus  to  commit 
Your  weak  condition  to  the  raw  cold  morning. 

Por.  Nor  for  yours  neither. You  have  ungently,  BrutttS| 
Stole  from  my  bed  :  and  yesternight,  at  supper. 
You  suddenly  arose,  and  walk'd  about, 
Musing  and  sighing,  with  your  arms  aoroes ; 
And  when  I  ask'd  you  what  the  matter  was. 
You  star'd  upon  me  with  ungentle  looks. 
I  urg'd  you  farther ;  then,  you  scratched  your  head, 
And  too  impatiently  stamp'd  with  your  foot : 
Yet  I  insisted,  yet  you  answered  not ; 
But,  with  an  angry  wafture  of  your  hand^ 
Gave  sign  for  me  to  leave  you.    So  I  did. 
Fearing  to  strengthen  that  impatience. 
Which  seem'd  too  much  enkindled  ;  and,  withal, 
Hoping  it  was  but  an  effect  of  humour, 
Which  sometime  hath  his^  hour  with  every  man. 
It  will  not  let  you  eat,  nor  talk,  nor  sleep ; 
And.  oould  it  work  so  much  upon  your  shape. 
As  it  hath  much  prevailed  on  your  condition, 
I  should  not  know  you,  Brutus.    Dear  my  lord. 
Make  me  aequainted  with  your  cause  of  grief. 

Bru,  I  am  not  well  in  health,  and  thai  is  all. 


Vtmi  M  ofttB,  in  tlM  mbm  of  kaSrti,     *  nuk« :  in  1 «.     *  hoB«7*lie«T7  d«w :  i»  f.  •. 
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Tor.  Bnitni  is  wise,  and  were  he  not  in  health, 
He  would  embrace  the  meant  to  come  by  it. 
Btu,  Why,  80  I  do. — Good  Portia,  go  to  bed. 
Tor,  Is  Brutus  sick,  and  is  it  physical 
To  walk  unbraopd,  and  suck  up  the  humours 
Of  the  dank  morning  ?    \\'hat !  is  Brutus  sick, 
And  will  he  steal  out  of  his  wholesome  bed, 
To  dare  the  vile  contagion  of  the  night, 
And  tempt  the  rheumy  and  unpurged  air 
•  To  add  unto  his  sickncFs  ?    No,  my  Brutus ; 
You  have  some  sick  offence  within  your  mind, 
Which,  by  the  right  and  virtue  of  my  place. 
I  ought  to  know  of:  and  upon  my  knees      [ 
I  charm  you,  by  my  once  commended  beauty, 
By  all  your  vows  of  love,  and  that  great  vow 
Which  did  incorporate  and  make  us  one, 
That  you  unfold  to  me,  yourself,  your  half, 
Why  you  are  heavy,  and  what  men  to-night 
Have  had  resort  to  you ;  for  here  have  been 
Some  six  or  seven,  who  did  hide  their  faces 
Even  from  darkness.  ^ 

Btu.  Kneel  not,  gentle  Portia,  [iiatstng  hit. 

Tor.  I  should  not  need,  if  you  were  gentle  Brutus. 
Within  the  bond  of  marriage,  tell  me,  Brutus, 
Is  it  excepted,  I  should  know  no  secrets 
That  appertain  to  you?    Am  I  yourself 
But,  as  it  were,  in  sort,  or  limitation ; 
To  keep  with  you  at  meals,  comfort  your  bed, 
And  talk  to  you  sometimes  ?  Dwell  I  but  in  the  suburbs 
Of  your  good  pleasure  ?    If  it  be  no  more, 
Portia  is  Brutus'  harlot,  not  his  wife. 

Bru,  You  are  my  true  and  honourable  wife ; 
As  dear  to  me,  as  are  the  ruddy  drops 
That  visit  my  sad  heart. 

Tor.  If  this  were  true,  then  should  I  know  this  secret. 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman  ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  that  lord  Brutus  took  to  wife: 
I  grant,  I  am  a  woman ;  but,  withal, 
A  woman  well-reputed.  Gate's  daughter. 
Think  you,  I  am  no  stronger  than  my  sex, 
Being  so  fathered,  and  so  husbanded  ? 
Tell  me  your  counsels,  I  will  not  disclose  them. 
I  have  made  strong  proof  of  my  constancy, 
Giving  myself  a  voluntary  wound 
Here,  in  the  thigh :  can  I  bear  that  ^dth  patience. 
And  not  my  husband's  secrets  ? 

Bru,  0  ye  gods ! 

Render  me  worthy  of  this  noble  wife.  [Knocking  tnthin. 
Hark,  hark  !  one  knocks.    Portia,  go  in  a  while ; 
And  by  and  by  thy  bosom  shall  partake 
The  secrets  of  my  heart. 
All  my  engagements  I  will  construe  to  thee. 
All  the  charactery  of  my  sad  brows. 
Leave  me  with  haste.  [Exit  Portu. 

Enter  Lucius  and  J«igarius. 

Lucius,  who  is  H  that  knocks  ? 

Luc,  Here  is  a  sick  man,  that  would  speak  with  you. 

Bru.  Gains  Ligarius,  that  Metellus  spake  of. — 
Boy,.«tand  aside. — Gains  Ligarius  !  how  ? 

Lig.  Vouchsafe  good  morrow  from  a  feeble  tongue. 

Bru.  0 !  what  a  time  have  you  chose  out,  brave  Gains, 
To  wear  a  kerchief.     Would  you  were  not  sick ! 

Lig.  I  am  not  sick,  if  Brutus  have  in  hand 
Any  exploit  worthy  the  name  of  honour. 

Bru.  Such  an  exploit  have  I  in  hand,  Ligarius, 
Had  you  a  healthful  ear  to  hear  of  it. 

Lig.  By  all  the  gods  that  Romans  bow  before, 
(  here  discard  my  sickness.    Soul  of  Rome ! 

[Throwing  away  his  bandage,* 

tB*Netiar.«. 


Brave  son,  deriVd  from  honourable  loiiM| 
Thou,  like  an  exorcist,  hast  oo^jur'd  up 
My  mortified  spirit.    Now  bid  me  run, 
And  I  will  strive  with  things  impossible ; 
Yea,  get  the  better  of  them.    What 's  to  do? 

Bru.  A  piece  of  work  that  will  make  sick  men  -wiiole. 

Lig.  But  are  not  some  whole  that  we  must  make  siek  ? 

Bru.  That  must  we  also.    What  it  is,  my  .Caiusy 
I  shall  unfold  to  thee,  as  we  are  going, 
To  whom  it  must  be  done. 

Lig.  Set  on  your  foot, 

And  with  a  heart  new-fir'd  I  follow  you, 
Tq  do  I  know  not  what;  but  it  suffioeth, 
That  Brutus  leads  me  on. 

Bru.  Follow  me,  then.  [£znatf 

SGENE  II.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  Gjesak's  Palace 

Thunder  and  Lightning.    Enter  GiESAn,  m  his  Nigkl- 

gown. 

CiBs.  Nor  heaven,  nor  earth,  have  been  at  peace  !»> 
night: 
Thrice  hath  Galphumia  in  her  sleep  cried  out, 
'<  Help,  ho  !    They  murder  Gssar  !"— Who  'a  withia* 
Enter  a  Servant, 

Serv.  My  lord. 

CtBs.  Go  bid  the  priests  do  present  sacrifioe, 
And  bring  me  their  opinions  of  success. 

Serv.  I  will,  my  lord.  [Exit, 

Enter  Galphurkia. 

Cat.  What  mean  you,  Cesar?    Think  you  to  walk 
forth? 
You  shall  not  stir  out  of  your  house  to-day. 

Cos.  CsBsar  shall  forth  :  the  things  that  threatened  os, 
Ne'er  look'd  but  on  my  back ;  when  they  shall  see 
The  face  of  Gaesar,  they  are  vanished. 

Cat.  Gasar,  I  never  stood  on  ceremonies, 
Yet  now  they  fright  me.    There  is  one  within, 
Besides  the  things  that  we  have  heard  and  seen. 
Recounts  most  horrid  sights  seen  by  the  watch. 
A  lioness  hath  whelped  in  the  streets ; 
And  graves  have  yawn'd,  and  yielded  up  their 
Fierce  fiery  warriors  fight  upon  the  clouds 
In  ranks,  and  squadrons,  and  right  form  of  war, 
Which  drizzled  blood  upon  the  Capitol : 
The  noise  of  battle  hurtled  in  the  air; 
Horses  did  neigh,  and  dying  men  did  groan; 
And  ghosts  did  shriek,  and  squeal  about  the 
0  GsBsar !  these  things  are  beyond  all  use, 
And  I  do  fear  them. 

Cos.  What  can  be  avoided, 

Whose  end  is  purpos'd  by  the  mighty  gods  ? 
Yet  CsBsar  shall  go  forth ;  for  these  predictions 
Are  to  the  world  in  general,  as  to  Ciesar. 

Cat.  When  beggars  die  there  are  no  comets  seen : 
The  heavens  themselves  blaze  forth  the  death  of  prinees 

CiBs.  Cowards  die  many  times  before  their  deaths, 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but  once. 
Of  all  the  wonders  that  I  yet  have  heard, 
It  seems  to  me  most  strange  that  men  should  §m, 
Seeing  that  death,  a  necessary  end. 
Will  come,  when  it  will  come. 

Re-enter  a  Servant.  J 

What  say  the  angurenr 

Serv.  They  would  not  have  you  to  stir  forth  tonUf^ 
Plucking  the  entrails  of  an  offering  forth. 
They  could  not  find  a  heart  within  the  beast 

Ctes.  The  gods  do  this  in  shame  of  oowanliee 
GflDSar  should  be  a  beast  without  a  heart. 
If  he  should  stay  at  home  to-day  for  fiMtf. 
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iVo)  Cssar  shall  not :  danger  knowB  fall  well, 
That  Casar  is  more  dangerous  than  he. 
We  are*  two  lions  liUer'd  in  one  day, 
And  I  the  elder  and  more  tcrrihle ; 
And  Casar  shall  go  forth. 

Cd2.  Alas  !  my  lord, 

Your  wisdom  is  oonsimi'd  in  confidence. 
Do  not  go  forth  to-day :  call  it  my  fear 
That  keeps  yen  in  the  house,  and  not  your  own. 
^e '  U  Fend  Mark  Antony  to  the  senate-house. 
And  he  shall  say,  you  are  not  well  to-day : 
Ut  me,  upon  my  knee,  prevail  in  this.         [KTieeling* 

Ctts.  Mark  Antony  shall  say,  I  am  not  well ; 
And,  for  thy  humour,  I  will  Ftay  at  home.  [Raising  her.* 

Enter  Decius. 
Here 's  Decius  Brutus,  he  shall  tell  them  so. 

Ik€.  GsBsar,  all  hail !  Good  morrow,  worthy  Caesar : 
I  come  to  fetch  you  to  the  senate-house. 

Ces.  And  you  are  come  in  very  happy  time 
Ts  bear  my  greeting  to  the  senators, 
And  tell  them  that  I  will  not  come  to-day. 
Cannot  is  false ;  and  that  I  dare  not,  falser : 
I  will  not  come  to-day.    Tell  them  so,  Decius. 

Cal.  Say,  he  is  sick. 

Cos.  Shall  CiBsar  send  a  lie  ? 

Have  I  in  conquest  stretch'd  mine  arm  so  far, 
To  be  afeard  to  tell  grey-heards  the  truth? 
Decius,  go  tell  them,  Gsssar  will  not  come. 

Dfc.  Most  mighty  Csesar,  let  me  know  some  cause. 
Lest  I  be  langh'd  at  when  I  tell  them  so. 

Cet.  The  cause  is  in  my  will ;  I  will  not  come : 
That  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  senate ; 
But,  for  your  private  satisfaetion, 
Because  I  love  you,  I  will  let  you  know. 
Calphurnia  here,  my  wife,  stays  me  at  home : 
She  dreamM  to-night  she  saw  my  statue, 
Which,  like  a  fountain  with  a  hundred  ppouts. 
Did  run  pure  hlood ;  and  many  lusty  Romans 
Carae  8miling,  and  did  hathe  their  hands  in  it. 
And  these  does  she  apply  for  warnings,  and  portents 
Of  evils  imminent ;  and  on  her  knee 
Hath  bezg'd,  that  I  will  stay  at  home  to-day. 

Dec.  This  dream  is  all  amiss  interpreted : 
ft  was  a  vision,  fair  and  fortunate. 
Voar  statue  spouting  blood  in  many  pipes. 
In  which  so  many  smiling  Romans  bath'd, 
Si^ifies  that  from  you  great  Rome  shall  suck 
Reviving  blood ;  and  that  great  men  shall  press 
For  tinctures,  stains,  relics,  and  cognizance. 
This  by  Calphurnia's  dream  is  signified. 

Cms.  And  this  way  have  you  wel)  expounded  it. 

Dec.  I   hare,  when  you  have  heard  what  I   can 
say : 
And  know  it  now.    The  senate  have  concluded 
To  give  this  day  a  crown  to  mighty  Gasar  : 
If  you  shall  send  them  word  you  will  not  come, 
Their  minds  may  change.     Besides,  it  were  a  mock 
Apt  to  be  rende^d,  for  some  one  to  say, 
''  Break  up  the  senate  till  another  time, 
when  CflesaWs  wife  shall  meet  with  better  dreams." 
If  Casar  hide  himself,  shall  they  not  whisper, 
''Lo!  Cassar  is  afraid?" 
Pardon  me,  Cassar ;  for  my  dear,  dear  love 
To  your  proceeding  bids  me  tell  you  this. 
And  reajton  to  my  love  is  liable. 

C^.  How  foolish  do  your  fears  seem  now,  Cal- 
phurnia ! 
I  am  aahamed  I  did  yield  to  them. — 
Give  me  my  robe,  for  I  will  go : — 


Enter  Publius,  Brutus,  Lioarius,  Mstkllus,  Gascj. 

Trjcbonius,  and  Gimna. 
And  look  where  Publius  is  come  to  fetch  me. 

Pub.  Good  morrow,  Gssar. 

Cos.  Welcome,  Publius^— 

What,  Brutus,  are  you  stirr'd  so  early  too  ? — 
Good-morrow,  Casca. — Gains  Ligarius, 
GsBsar  was  ne'er  so  much  your  enemy. 
As  that  same  ague  which  hath  made  you  lean. — 
What  is 't  o'clock? 

Bru.  GsBsar,  't  is  stricken  eight. 

Cos.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains  and  courtesy. 
Enter  Antony. 
See !  Antony,  that  revels  long  o'  nights. 
Is  notwithstanding  up. — Good  morrow,  Antony. 

Ant.  So  to  most  noble  G»sar. 

Cies.  Bid  them  prepare  within . 

I  am  to  blame  to  be  thus  waited  for.-^ 
Now,  Ginna  : — Now,  Metellus  : — ^What,  Trebonius ! 
I  have  an  hours  talk  in  store  for  you. 
Remember  that  you  call  on  me  to-day : 
Be  near  me,  that  I  may  remember  yoi\. 

Treb.  Cnsar,  I  will : — and  so  near  will  I  be,  [Aside 
That  your  best  friends  shall  wish  I  had  been  farther. 

C«9.Good  friends,  go  in,  and  taste  some  wine  with  roe, 
And  we,  like  friends,  will  straightway  go  together. 

Bru.  That  every  like  is  not  the  same,  0  Gsssar !  [Aside.* 
The  heart  of  Brutus  yearns  to  think  upon.       [Exeunt. 

SGENE  III.— The  Same.  A  Street  near  the  Gapitol 
Enter  Artsmidorus,  reading  a  Paper. 
Art.  ''GsBsar,  beware  of  Brutus;  take  heed  of 
Gassius;  come  not  near  Gasca ;  have  an  eye  to  Ginna , 
trust  not  Trebonius;  mark  well  Metellus  Cimber, 
Decius  Brutus  loves  thee  not;  thou  hast  wronged 
Gains  Ligarius.  There  is  but  one  mind  in  all  these 
men,  and  it  is  bent  against  Gsssar.  If  thou  be'st  not 
immortal,  look  about  you :  security  gives  way  to  con- 
spiracy.   The  mighty  gods  defend  thee  !     Thy  lover, 

*^  Artemidobos.'' 
Here  will  I  stand  till  Gsesar  pass  along, 
And  as  a  suitor  will  I  give  him  this. 
My  heart  laments  that  virtue  cannot  live 
Out  of  the  teeth  of  emulation. 
If  thou  read  this,  0  Gassar !  thou  may'st  live ; 
If  not,  the  fates  with  traitors  do  contrive.  [£!xt^. 

SGENE  IV.>— The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  same 
Street,  before  the  House  of  Brutus. 
Enter  Portia  and  Lucius. 
Por.  I  pr'ythee,  boy,  run  to  the  senate-house  : 
Stay  not  to  answer  me,  but  get  thee  gone. 
Why  dost  thou  stay? 

Lite.  To  know  my  errand,  madam 

Por.  I  would  have  had  thee  there,  and  here  again. 
Ere  I  can  tell  thee  what  thou  shouldst  do  there. — 

0  constancy !  be  strong  upon  my  side : 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue ! 

1  have  a  man's  mind,  but  a  woman's  misht. 
How  hard  it  is  for  women  to  keep  counsel ! 
Art  thou  here  yet? 

Luc.  Madam,  what  should  I  do  ? 

Run  to  the  Gapitol,  and  nothing  else, 
And  so  return  to  you,  and  nothing  else  ? 

Por.  Yes,  bring  me  word,  boy,  if  thy  lord  look  well. 
For  he  went  sickly  forth :  and  take  good  noto^ 
What  Giesar  doth,  what  suitors  press  to  him. 
Hark,  boy  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Luc.  1  hear  none,  madam. 


in  f.  •.     Chanj:«il  by  Theobald  from  "  bean"  :  in  folio.     >  >  «  Not  i«  f.  • 
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F^,  IVythee,  listen  well : 

I  heard  a  bustling  rumour,  like  a  fray, 
And  the  wind  brings  it  from  the  Capitol. 

Imc,  Sooth,  madam,  I  hear  nothing. 

Enter  the  Soothsayer, 

For.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Which  way  hast  thou  been  ? 

Sooth.  At  mine  own  house,  good  lady. 

Por.  What  is H  o'clock? 

Sooth.  About  the  ninth  hour,  lady. 

For.  Is  Cssar  yet  gone  to  the  Capitol  ? 

Sooth.  Madam,  not  yet :  I  go  to  take  my  stand, 
To  see  him  pass  on  to  the  Capitol. 

For.  Thou  hast  some  sait  to  Caosar,  hsst  thou  not  ? 

Sooth.  That  I  hare,  lady :  if  it  will  please  Csesar 
To  be  80  good  to  Cesar,  as  to  hear  me, 
I  shall  beseech  him  to  befriend  himself. 


For.  Why,  know'st  thou  any  hann  's  intoided  towar^ 
him?  ^ 

Sooth.  None  that  I  know  will  be,  much  that  I  ten 
may  chance.  i 

Good  morrow  to  you.    Here  the  street  is  narrow :         I 
The  throng  that  follows  Casar  at  the  heels, 
Of  senators,  of  praetors,  common  suitors, 
Will  crowd  a  feeble  man  almost  to  deatli : 
I  '11  get  me  to  a  place  more  void,  and  there 
Speak  to  great  Cfesar  as  he  comes  along.  lEzil 

For.  I  must  go  in. — Ah  me !  how  weak  a  thing         I 
The  heart  of  woman  is.     0  Brutus ! 
The  hearens  speed  thee  in  thine  enterprise ! 
Sure,  the  boy  heard  me : — Brutus  bath  a  suit. 
That  Cssar  will  not  grant. — 0  !  I  grow  faini.-^ 
Run,  Lucius,  and  commend  me  to  my  lord ;  . 

Say,  I  am  merry :  come  to  me  again,  | 

And  bring  me  word  what  he  doth  say  to  thee.     [Exeunt 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.    The  Capitol ;  the  Senate 
sitting. 
A  crowd  of  Feople  in  the  Street  leading  to  the  Capi- 
tol ;  among  them  Artemidorus,  and  the  Soothsayer. 

Flourish.     Enter  Ci»ar,  Brutus,  Cassius,  Casca, 

Decius,  Metellus,  Trebonius,   Cinna,  Antony, 

Lepidus,  Popilius,  Fublius,  ana  others. 

Cos.  The  ides  of  March  are  come. 

Sooth.  Ay,  Ceesar '.  but  not  gone. 

Art.  Hail,  Cassar !    Read  this  schedule. 

Dec.  Trebonius  doth  desire  you  to  o'er-read, 
At  your  best  leisure,  this  his  humble  suit. 

Art.  0,  Caesar !  read  mine  first :  for  mine 's  a  suit 
That  touches  Csesar  nearer.     Read  it,  great  Caesar. 

Cttt.  That  touches  us  ?  ourself  shall  be  last  servM.^ 

Art.  Delay  not,  Caesar :  read  it  instantly. 

Cos.  What !  is  the  fellow  mad  ? 

Fxib.  Sirrah,  give  place. 

Cos.  What !  urge  you  your  petitions  in  the  street? 
Come  to  the  Capitol. 

Casar  enters  the  Capitol^  the  rest  following.    All  the 
Senators  rise. 

Fop,  I  wish,  youi*  enterprise  to-day  may  thrive. 

Cos.  What  enterprise,  Popilius  ? 

Fop.  Fare  you  well.     [Advances  to  Cjesar. 

Bra.  What  said  Popilius  Lena? 

Cos.  He  wish'd,  to-day  our  enterprise  might  thrive. 
1  fear,  our  purpose  is  discovered. 

Bru.  Look,  how  he  makes*  to  Caesar :  mark  him. 

Cas.  Casca,  be  sudden,  for  we  fear  prevention. — 
Brutus,  what  shall  be  done?    If  this  be  known, 
Caf^sius  or  Caesar  never  shall  turn  back, 
For  I  will  slay  myself. 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  constant : 

Popilius  Lena  speaks  not  of  our  purposes ; 
For,  look,  he  smiles,  and  Caesar  doth  not  change. 

Cas.    Trebonius  knows  his  time;   for,   look  you, 
Brutus, 
He  draws  Mark  Antony  out  of  the  way. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  Trebonhtb.    Casar 
and  the  Senators  take  their  Seats. 

Dec.  Where  is  Metellus  Cimber?    Let  him  go, 
And  presently  prefer  his  suit  to  Caesar. 

Bru.  He  is  address'd*;  press  near,  and  second  him, 

Cin.  Casca,  you  are  the  first  that  rears  your  hand. 


Casca.*  Are  we  all  ready? 

Cas.  What  is  now  amisp. 

That  Caesar  and  his  senate  must  redress? 

Met.  Most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  puissant 
Csesar, 
Metellus^Cimber  throws  before  thy  seat 
An  humble  heart. —  [KneeH^. 

Cas.  I  must  prevent  thee,  Cimber. 

These  crouchings,*  and  these  lowly  oourtesieay 
Might  fire  the  blood  of  ordinary  men, 
And  turn  pre-ordinance,  and  first  deme, 
Into  the  law*  of  children.    Be  not  fond. 
To  think  that  Caesar  bears  rach  rebel  blood, 
That  will  be  thaw'd  from  the  true  quality 
With  that  which  melteth  fools ;  I  mean,  sweet  wwds, 
Low-crouched*  curtesies,  and  base  spaniel  fawning. 
Thy  brother  by  decree  is  banished : 
If  thou  dost  bend,  and  pray,  and  fawn  for  him, 
I  spurn  thee  like  a  cur  out  of  my  way. 
Know,  Caesar  doth  not  wrong ;  nor  without  eaoae 
Will  he  be  satisfied. 

Met.  Is  there  no  voice,  more  worthy  than  my  owi. 
To  sound  more  sweetly  in  great  Caesar's  ear, 
For  the  repealing  of  my  banish'd  brother? 

Bru.  I  kiss  thy  hand,  but  not  in  flattery,  Cwm ; 
Desiring  thee,  that  Publius  Cimber  may 
Have  an  immediate  freedom  of  repeal. 

C€Bs.  What,  Brutus ! 

Cas.  Pardon,  Caesar ;  Caesar,  pardoi 

As  low  as  to  thy  foot  doth  Cassius  fail, 
To  beg  enfranchisement  for  Publius  Cimber. 

Cees.  I  could  be  well  movM,  if  I  were  as  yon  ; 
If  I  could  pray  to  move,  prayers  would  move  me ; 
But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 
Of  whose  true,  fix'd,  and  resting  quality, 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 
The  skies  are  painted  with  unnumber'd  sparks, 
They  are  all  fire,  and  every  one  doth  shine ; 
But  there 's  but  one  in  all  doth  hold  his  place. 
So,  in  the  world  :  't  is  furnish'd  well  with  men. 
And  men  are  flesh  and  blood,  and  appreheniiive ; 
Yet  in  the  number  I  do  know  but  one 
That  unassailable  holds  on  his  rank, 
UnshakM  of  motion :  and,  that  I  ani  he, 
Let  me  a  little  show  it,  even  in  this, 
That  I  was  constant  Cimber  should  be  banished. 
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And  ooufltant  do  renain  to  keep  him  so. 

Cm.  0  Caetar . — 

Cm,  Henoe !  Wilt  thou  lift  up  Olympiu  ? 

Dec.  Great  G»gar, — 

On.  Doth  not  Bratoo  bootlem  kneel  ? 

Cuta.  Speak,  hands,  for  me. 

[Casca  stabs  Cjesak  in  the  Neck.    CiUAR  catches 

hold  of  his  Arm.     He  is  then  stabbed  by  several 

other  Conspirators^  and  last  by  Marcus  Brutus. 

Ckf.  El  tu.  Brute .«— Then  fall,  CsDsar. 

[Dies,    I%e  Senators  and  Peojie  retire  in  confusion. 

tin.  Liberty  !     Freedom !     Tyranny  is  dead ! — 
BttD  henoe,  proclaim,  ery  it  about  the  streets. 

Cos.  Some  to  the  common  pnlpits,  and  cry  oat, 
"Liberty,  freedom,  and  enfranchisement !" 

Bm.  People,  and  senators  !  be  not  affrighted. 
Fly  not;  stand  still : — ambition's  debt  is  paid. 

Cssca.  Go  to  the  pulpit,  Brutus. 

Dec.  And  Caasius  too. 

Hm.  Where's  Pttbliua? 

Cm.  Here,  quite  confounded  with  this  mutiny. 

MH.  Stand  fast  together,  lest  some  friend  of  Cssar's 
Should  ehanee— 

BnL.  Talk  not  of  standing. — ^Publius,  good  ohte : 
Fhere  is  no  harm  intended  to  your  person, 
Kor  to  no  Roman  else ;  so  tell  them,  Publius. 

Cos.  And  leare  us,  Publius ;  lest  that  the  people, 
Kushing  on  us,  should  do  your  age  some  mischief. 

Bm.  Do  so : — and  let  no  man  abide  this  deed, 
But  we,  the  doers. 

Re-enter  Trcbonius. 

Cos.  Where 's  Antony  ? 

Trt.  Fled  to  his  house  amaz'd 

Men,  wires,  and  children,  stare,  cry  out,  and  run, 
As  it  were  doomsday. 

Bfu.  Fates,  we  will  know  your  pleasures. — 

rhat  we  shall  die,  we  know ;  't  is  but  the  time, 
And  drawing  days  out,  that  men  stand  upon. 

Casca.  Why,  he  that  cuts  off  twenty  years  of  life, 
Cuts  off  so  many  years  of  fearing  death. 

Bm.  Grant  that,  and  then  is  death  a  benefit : 
So  are  we  Gsesar's  friends,  that  have  abridg'd 
^\i  time  of  fearing  death. — Stoop,  Romans,  stoop, 
And  let  us  bathe  our  hands  in  Ceesar's  blood 
Ip  to  the  elbows,  and  besmear  our  swords ; 
liien  walk  we  forth,  eren  to  the  market-place. 
And,  waving  our  red  weapons  o'er  our  heads, 
Let  \  all  cry.  Peace !  Freedom !  and  Liberty ! 

Cos.  Stoop  then,  and  wash. — How  many  ages  hence, 
Shall  this  our  lofty  scene  be  acted  over, 
In  states  unboro,  and  accents  yet  unknown  ? 

Bru.  How  many  times  shall  Caesar  bleed  in  sport, 
fhat  now  on  Pompey's  basis  lies  along, 
Vo  worthier  than  the  dust? 

Cos.  So  oft  as  that  shall  be, 

So  often  shall  the  knot  of  us  be  call'd 
The  men  that  gave  their  country  liberty. 

Dec.  What !  shall  we  forth? 

Cos.  Ay,  every  man  away: 

Srutus  shall  load ;  and  we  will  grace  his  heels 
ilTith  the  most  boldest  and  best  hearts  of  Rome. 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Bru.  Soft !  who  comes  here  ?   A  friend  of  Antony's. 

Serv.  Thus,  Brutus,  did  my  master  bid  me  kneel ; 

[Kneeling.^ 
Phns  did  Mark  Antony  bid  me  fall  down, 
And,  being  prostrate,  thus  he  bade  me  say. 
Brutus  is  noble,  wise,  valiant.,  and  honest ; 
^jZmmx  was  mighty,  bold,  royal,  and  loving : 

•  »  »  •  •  N©»  m  f  .  •• 


Say,  I  love  Brutus,  and  I  honour  km; 

Say,  I  fear'd  Caesar,  honoured  him,  and  lov'd  him. 

If  Brutus  will  vouchsafe,  that  Antony 

May  safely  come  to  him,  and  be  resolved 

How  GsBsar  hath  deserv'd  to  lie  in  death, 

Mark  Antony  shall  not  love  Caesar  dead 

So  well  as  Brutus  living ;  but  will  follow 

The  fortunes  and  affairs  of  noble  Brutus, 

Thorough  the  hazards  of  this  untrod  state. 

With  all  true  faith.  So  says  my  master  Antony.  [Rising.^ 

Bru.  Thy  master  is  a  wise  and  valiant  Roman : 
I  never  thought  him  worse. 
Tell  him,  so  please  him  come  unto  this  place. 
He  shall  be  satisfied ;  and,  by  my  honour. 
Depart  untouch'd. 

Serv.  I  -11  fetch  him  presently.     [Exit  Servant, 

Bru.  I  know,  that  we  shall  have  him  well  to  friend. 

Cos.  I  vrish,  we  may ;  but  yet  have  I  a  mind, 
That  fears  him  much,  and  my  misgiving  still 
Falls  shrewdly  to  the  purpose. 

Enter  Antony. 

Bru.    But  here   comes  Antony. — ^Weloome,   Mark 
Antony. 

Ant.  0  mighty  Caesar !  dost  thou  lie  so  low  ? 

[Kneeling  over  the  Body.' 
Are  all  thy  conquests,  glories,  triumphs,  spoils, 
Shrunk  to  this  little  measure  ?    Fare  theo  well. — 
I  know  not,  gentlemen,  what  you  intend,         [Rising, 
Who  else  must  be  let  blood,  who  else  is  rank : 
If  I  myself,  there  is  no  hour  so  fit 
As  Caesar's  death  hour ;  nor  no  instrument 
Of  half  that  worth,  as  those  your  swords,  made  rieh 
With  the  most  noble  blood  of  all  this  world. 
I  do  beseech  ye,  if  you  bear  me  hard, 
Now,  whilst  your  purpled  hands  do  reek  and  smoke, 
Fulfil  your  pleasure.     Live  a  thousand  years, 
I  shall  not  find  myself  so  apt  to  die ; 
No  place  will  please  me  so,  no  mean  of  death, 
As  here  by  Caesar,  and  by  you  cut  off. 
The  choice  and  master  spirits  of  this  age. 

Bru.  0  Antony  !  beg  not  your  death  of  us. 
Though  now  we  must  appear  bloody  and  cruel. 
As,  by  our  hands,  and  this  our  present  act. 
You  see  we  do ;  yet  see  you  but  our  hands, 
And  this  the  bleeiding  business  they  have  done. 
Our  hearts  you  see  not :  they  are  pitiful : 
And  pity  to  the  general  wrong  of  Rome 
(As  fire  drives  out  fire,  so  pity,  pity) 
Hath  done  this  deed  on  Caesar.    For  your  part, 
To  you  our  swords  have  leaden  points,  Mark  Antony . 
Our  arms,  in  strength  of  welcome,  and  our  hearts. 
Of  brothers'  temper,  do  receive  you  in 
With  all  kind  love,  good  thoughts,  and  reverence. 

Cos.  Your  voice  shall  be  as' strong  as  any  man's, 
In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

Bru.  Only  be  patient,  till  we  have  appeas'd 
The  multitude,  beside  themselves  with  fear. 
And  then  we  will  deliver  you  the  cause, 
Why  I,  that  did  love  Csesaur  when  I  struck  him. 
Have  thus  proceeded. 

Ant.  I  doubt  not  of  your  wisdom 

Let  each  man  render  me  his  bloody  hand : 

[One  after  the  ither.* 
First,  Marcus  Brutus,  will  I  shake  with  you : — 
Next,  Cains  Cassius,  do  I  take  your  hand : — 
Now,  Decius  Brutus,  yours ; — ^now  yours,  Metellus  ;— 
Yours,  Cinna ;— «nd,  my  valiant  Casca,  yours  ;— 
Though  last,  not  least  in  love,  yours  good  Treboiiius, 
Gentlemen  all, — alas !  what  shall  I  say  ? 
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My  credit  now  stands  on  snch  slippery  ground, 
That  one  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  coneeit  me, 
Either  a  coward,  or  a  flatterer.^ 
That  I  did  lore  thee,  Ctesar  !  0,  'tis  true: 

[Turning  to  the  Body^  and  bending  over  it? 
Tf,  then,  thy  spirit  look  upon  us  now, 
Shall  it  not  grieve  thee,  dearer  than  thy  death, 
To  see  thy  Antony  making  his  peace, 
Shaking  the  bloody  fingers  of  thy  foes, 
Most  noble  !  in  the  presence  of  thy  cone  ? 
Had  I  as  many  eyes  as  thou  hast  wounds, 
Weeping  as  fast  as  they  stream  forth  thy  blood, 
It  would  become  me  better,  than  to  close 
In  tenns  of  friendship  with  thine  enemies. 
Pardon  me,  Julius !     Here  wast  thou  bay^d,    brave 

hart; 
Here  didst  thou  fall ;  and  here  thy  hunters  stand, 
Sign'd  in  thy  spoil,  and  crimson'd  in  thy  death. 

0  world  !  thou  wast  the  forest  to  this  hart ; 
And  this,  indeed,  0  world  !  the  heart  of  thee.— 
How  like  a  deer,  stricken  by  many  princes, 
Dost  thou  here  lie  ? 

Cos.  Mark  Antony ! 

Ant.  Pardon  me,  Caius  Cassias: 

The  enemies  of  Geesar  shall  say  this; 
Then,  in  a  friend  it  is  cold  modesty. 

Cos.  I  blame  you  not  for  praising  Gsesar  so, 
But  what  compact  mean  you  to  have  with  us  ? 
Will  you  be  prickM  in  number  of  our  friends. 
Or  shall  we  on,  and  not  depend  on  you  ? 

Ant.  Therefore  I  took  your  hands  :  but  was,  indeed. 
Swayed  from  the  point  by  looking  down  on  Cssar. 
Friends  am  I  with  you  all,  and  love  you  all, 
Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons, 
Why,  and  wherein,  Gsesar  was  dangerous. 

Bru.  Or  else  were  this  a  savage  spectacle. 
Our  reasons  are  so  full  of  good  regard, 
That  were  you,  Antony,  the  son  of  Csssar, 
You  should  be  satisfied. 

Ant.  That 'sail  I  seek: 

And  am  moreover  suitor,  that  I  may 
Produce  his  body  to  the  market-place ; 
And  in  the  pulpit,  as  becomes  a  friend, 
Speak^  in  the  order  of  his  funeral. 

Bru.  You  shall,  Mark  Antony. 

Cos.  Brutus,  a  word  with  yon.^ 

You  know  not  what  you  do :  do  not  consent,       [Apart. 
That  Antony  speak  in  his  funeral. 
Know  you  how  much  the  people  may  be  mov'd 
By  that  which  he  will  utter  ? 

Bni.  By  your  pardon ; 

1  will  myself  into  the  pulpit  first, 
And  show  the  reason  of  our  GeBsaFs  death : 
What  Antony  shall  speak,  I  will  protest 
He  speaks  by  leave  and  by  permission ; 
And  that  we  are  contented,  Gsesar  shall 
Have  all  due  rites,  and  lawful  ceremonies. 
It  shall  advantage  more,  than  do  us  wrong. 

Cos.  I  know  not  what  may  fall :  I  like  it  not. 
Bru.  Mark  Antony,  here,  take  you  Gassar's  body. 

Yon  shall  not  in  your  fhneral  speech  blame  us. 

But  speak  all  good  you  can  devise  of  Gaesar ; 

And  say,  you  do 't  by  our  permission, 

Else  shall  you  not  have  any  hand  at  all 

About  his  funeral :  and  you  shall  speak 

In  the  same  pulpit  whereto  I  am  going. 

After  my  speech  is  ended. 
I         Ant.  Be  it  so; 

I      [  do  desire  no  more. 

I  «Hotiaf.« 


Bru,  Prepare  the  body,  then,  and  follow  ua. 

[Exeunt  all  Intt  Aktomi 

Ant.  O !  pardon  me,  thou  bleeding  piece  of  eartl^ 
That  I  am  meek  and  gentle  with  these  bnlohera. 
Thou  art  the  ruins  of  the  noblest  man, 
That  ever  lived  in  the  tide  of  times. 
Woe  to  the  hand  that  shed  this  costly  blood  ! 
Over  thy  wounds  now  do  I  prophesy, 
(Which,  like  dumb  mouths,  do  ope  their  ruby  lipa. 
To  beg  the  voice  and  utterance  of  my  tongue) 
A  curse  shall  light  upon  the  loins  of  men; 
Domestic  fury,  and  fierce  civil  strife, 
Shall  cumber  all  the  parts  of  Italy : 
Blood  and  destruction  shall  be  so  in  use, 
And  dreadful  objects  so  familiar, 
That  mothers  shall  but  smile,  when  they  behold 
Their  infants  quarteHd  with  the  hands  of  war, 
All  pity  chok'd  with  custom  of  fell  deeds ; 
And  GsBsar's  spirit,  ranging  for  revenge, 
With  Ate  by  his  side,  come  hot  from  hell, 
Shall  in  these  confines,  with  a  monarch's  voice, 
Gry  "  Havock !''  and  let  slip  the  dogs  of  war, 
That  this  foul  deed  shall  smell  above  the  earth 
With  carrion  men,  groaning  for  burial. 

Enter  a  Servant, 
You  serve  Octavius  Gaesar,  do  you  not  ? 

Serv.  I  do,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  Gaesar  did  write  for  him  to  come  to  Ronae. 

Serv.  He  did  receive  his  letters,  and  is  coming, 
And  bid  me  say  to  you  by  word  of  mouth, 
0  Gssar !  [Seeing  the  Bod^. 

Ant.  Thy  heart  is  big,  get  thee  apart  and  weep. 
Passion,  I  see,  is  catching ;  for  mine  eyes. 
Seeing  those  beads  of  sorrow  stand  in  thine. 
Began  to  water.     Is  thy  master  coming  ? 

Serv.  He  lies  to-night  within  seven  leagues  of  Rene. 

Ant.  Post  back  with  speed,  snd  tell  1^  what  hatfe 
chanc'd. 
Here  is  a  mourning  Rome,  a  dangerous  Rome, 
No  Rome  of  safety  for  Octavius  yet : 
Hie  hence,  and  tell  him  so.    Yet,  stay  a  while ; 
Thou  shall  not  back,  till  I  have  borne  this  oone 
Into  the  market-place  :  there  shall  I  try, 
In  my  oration,  how  the  people  take 
The  cruel  issue  of  these  bloody  men ; 
According  to  the  which,  thou  shalt  discourse 
To  young  Octavius  of  the  state  of  thinss. 
Lend  me  your  hand.         [Exeunt,  with  Gjesax's  Boi^ 

SGENE  II.— The  Same.    The  Fonim. 
Enter  Brutvb  ami  Gassiub,  and  a  throng  of  Cititems. 

Cit.  We  will  be  satisfied  :  let  us  be  satisfied. 

JJru.Then  follow  me,  and  give  me  audience^  friends. 

Gassius,  go  you  into  the  other  street, 

And  part  the  numbers.— 

Those  that  will  hear  me  speak,  let  them  stay  here; 

Those  that  will  follow  Gassius,  go  with  him  : 

And  public  reasons  shall  be  rendered 

Of  GaBsar's  death. 

1  Cit.  I  will  hear  Brutus  speak. 

2  Cit.  I  will  hear  Gassius;  and  compare  their  reasons 
When  severally  we  hear  them  rendered. 

[Exit  Gassius,  with  some  of  the  Cafunu 
BauTUS  goes  into  the  liostrHm. 

3  Cit.  The  noble  Brutus  is  ascended.     Silenee  ! 
Bru,  Be  patient  till  the  last. 

Romans,  countrymen,  and  lovers!  hear  me  for  my 
cause,  and  be  silent  that  you  m*y  hear :  believe  me  ^*n 
mine  honour,  and  have  respect  tu  mine  honour,  thai 
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yoo  may  lieif«Te  oenaiire  me  in  your  wiidom,  and 
awake  your  6eAac»  that  you  may  the  better  judge.  If 
there  be  aiAy  iu  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
Ccsars,  to  Zi'iin  I  say,  that  Brutus'  love  to  C»sar  wss 
BO  less  than  bis.  If,  then,  that  friend  demand,  why 
BratJS  roee  ojainst  Gassar?  this  is  my  answer, — not 
that  I  loTed  Cs^ar  less,  but  that  I  loved  Rome  more. 
Had  you  rather  Ctesar  were  living,  and  die  all  slaves, 
than  that  Caesar  were  dead,  to  live  ail  free  men  ?  As 
CxKar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him ;  as  he  was  fortunate, 
I  rejoice  at  it ;  as  he  was  valiant,  I  honour  him ;  but, 
as  he  was  ambitious,  I  slew  him.  There  is  tears  for 
his  love ;  joy  for  his  fortune ;  honour  for  his  valour ; 
and  death  for  his  ambition.  Who  is  here  so  base,  that 
would  be  a  bondman?  If  any.  speak ;  for  him  have  I 
ofiended.  Who  is  here  so  rude,  that  would  not  be  a 
Roman?  If  any,  speak;  for  him  have  I  offended. 
Who  is  here  so  vile,  that  will  not  love  his  country  ? 
If  any,  speak ;  for  him  have  I  offended.  I  pause  for  a 
reply. 

AIL  None,  Brutus,  none. 

Bru.  Then,  none  have  I  offended.  I  have  done  no 
more  to  Cssar,  than  yon  shall  do  .to  Brutus.  The 
question  of  his  death  is  enrolled  in  the  Capitol ;  his 
glory  not  extenuated,  wherein  he  was  worthy,  nor  his 
offences  enforced,  for  which  he  suffered  death. 

Ent0r  Amtokt  and  others,  with  Ccsar's  Body, 
Here  oomce  his  body,  mourned  by  Mark  Antony :  who, 
though  he  had  no  hand  in  his  death,  shall  receive  the 
benefit  of  his  dying,  a  place  in  the  commonwealth ;  as 
which  of  you  shall  not?  With  this  I  depart ;  that,  as 
I  slew  my  best  lover  for  the  good  of  Rome,  I  have  the 
same  da^er  for  myself,  when  it  shall  please  my  coun- 
try to  need  my  death. 

All.  Live,  Brutus!  Hve!  live  I 

1  CU.  Bring  him  with  triumph  home  unto  his  house. 

2  Cit.  Give  him  a  statue  with  his  ancestors. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  be  GsBsar. 

4  Cit,  Caesar's  better  parts 
Shall  now  be  crown'd  in  Brutus. 

1  Cit.  We  '11  bring  him  to  his  house  with  shouts  and 

clamours. 
Bru.  My  countrymen,^ 

2  Cit.  Peace !  lilenoe !  Brutus  speaks. 
1  Cit.  Peace,  ho  ! 

Bru.  Good  countrymen,  let  me  depart  alone ; 
And,  for  my  sake,  stay  here  with  Antony: 
,  I>o  grace  to  Cesar's  corpse,  and  grace  his  speech 
Tending  to  Caesar's  glories,  which  Mark  Antony, 
By  our  permission,  is  allowed  to  make, 
f  do  entreat  you,  not  a  man  depart. 
Save  I  alone,  till  Antony  have  spoke.  [Eant, 

1  Cit.  Stay,  ho !  and  let  us  hear  Mark  Antony. 

3  Cit.  Let  him  go  up  into  the  public  chair : 
We  Ml  hear  him.^Noble  Antony,  go  up. 

Ant.  For  Brutus'  sake,  I  am  beholding  to  you. 

4  Cit.  What  does  he  say  of  Brutus  ? 

3  Cit.  He  says,  for  Brutus'  sake, 
He  finds  himself  beholding  to  us  all. 

4  Cit.  'T  were  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

1  Cit.  This  CflBsar  was  a  tyrant. 

3  CU.  Nay,  that 's  certain : 

We  are  bless'd,  that  Rome  is  rid  of  him. 

2  Ci'.  Peace !  let  us  hear  what  Antony  can  say. 
Ant.  You  gentle  Romans, — 

Cit.  Peace,  ho !  let  ns  hear  him. 

Ant.  Friends,  Romans,  countrirmen,  lend  me  your 


( oome  to  bury  CsBsar,  not  to  praise  him. 
The  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them, 


The  good  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones : 

So  let  it  be  with  Ceraar.    The  noble  Brutus 

Hath  told  you.  Cfesar  was  ambitious : 

If  it  were  so,  it  was  a  grievous  fault, 

And  grievously  hath  CsBsar  answeHd  it. 

Here,  under  leave  of  Brutus  and  the  rest, 

(For  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man, 

So  are  they  all,  all  honourable  men) 

Come  I  to  speak  in  Casar's  funeral. 

He  was  my  friend,  faithful  and  just  to  me : 

But  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious : 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

He  hath  brought  many  captives  home  to  Rome, 

Whose  ransoms  did  the  general  coffers  fiU . 

Did  this  in  Caesar  seem  ambitious  ? 

When  that  the  poor  have  cried,  Caesar  hath  wept; 

Ambition  should  be  made  of  sterner  stuff: 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 

And  Brutus  is  an  honourable  man. 

You  all  did  see,  that  on  the  Lupercal 

I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 

Which  he  did  thrice  refuse.    Was  this  ambition  ? 

Yet  Brutus  says,  he  was  ambitious ; 

And,  sure,  he  is  an  honourable  man. 

1  speak  not  to  disprove  what  Brutus  spoke, 

But  here  I  am  to  speak  what  I  do  know. 

Yon  all  did  love  him  once,  not  without  cause : 

What  cause  withliolds  you,  then,  to  mourn  for  him  ? 

0  judgment !  thou  art  fled  to  brutish  beasts, 
And  men  have  lost  their  reason.— Bear  with  me ; 
My  heart  is  in  the  coffin  there  with  Caesar, 

And  I  must  pause  till  \^  come  back  to  me. 

1  Cit.  Metliinks,  there  is  much  reason  in  his  sayings 

2  Cit.  If  thou  consider  rightly  of  the  matter, 
Caesar  hss  had  great  wrong. 

3  Cit.  Has  he,  masters? 

1  fear,  there  will  a  worse  oome  in  his  place. 

4  Cit.  Mark'd  ye  his  words  ?    He  would  not  take  the 

crown: 
Therefore,  't  is  certain,  he  was  not  ambitious. 

1  Cit.  If  it  be  found  so,  some  will  dear  abide  it. 

2  Cit.  Poor  soul !  his  eyes  are  red  as  fire  with 

weeping. 

3  Cit.  There's  not  a  nobler  man  in  Rome  than 

Antony. 

4  Ct^/Now  mark  him ;  he  begins  again  to  speak. 
Ant.  But  yesterday,  the  word  of  Caesar  might 

Have  stood  against  the  world :  now,  lies  he  there, 
And  none  so  poor  to  do  him  reverence. 

0  masters  !  if  I  were  dispos'd  to  stir 
Your  hearts  and  minds  to  mutiny  and  rage, 

1  should  do  Brutus  wrong,  and  Cassius  wrong, 
Who,  you  all  know,  are  honourable  men. 

I  will  not  do  them  wrong :  I  rather  choose 
To  wrong  the  dead,  to  wrong  myself,  and  you, 
Than  I  will  wrong  such  honourable  men. 
But  here 's  a  parchment  with  the  seal  of  Caesar ; 
I  found  it  in  his  closet,  't  is  his  will : 
Let  but  the  commons  hear  this  testament, 
(Which,  pardon  me,  I  do  not  mean  to  read) 
And  they  would  go  and  kiss  dead  Caesar's  wounds, 
And  dip  their  napkins  In  his  sacred  blood ; 
Yea,  beg  a  hair  of  him  for  memory. 
And,  dying,  mention  it  within  their  wills. 
Bequeathing  it,  as  a  rich  legacy. 
Unto  their  issue. 
4  Cit.  We  '11  hear  the  will.    Read  it,  Mara  Antony. 
All,  The  will,  the  will !  we  will  hear  Caesars  will 
Ant,  Have  patience,  gentle  friends ;  I  must  not . 
read  it: 
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U  is  not  meet  you  know  how  Casar  lov'd  you. 
You  are  not  wood,  you  are  not  stones,  but  men, 
And,  being  men,  hearing  the  will  of  Cfesar, 
It  will  inflame  you,  it  will  make  you  mad. 
'T  is  good  you  know  not  that  you  are  his  heirs; 
For  if  you  should.  0 !  what  would  come  of  it  ? 

4  Cit.  Read  the  wilW  we'll  hear  it,  Antony; 
You  shall  read  us  the  will :  Caesar's  will ! 

Ant,  Will  you  be  patient?    Will  you  stay  a  while? 
I  have  o'ershot  myself  to  tell  you  of  it. 
I  fear,  I  wrong  the  honourable  men, 
Whose  daggers  have  stabb'd  CsDsar :  I  do  fear  it. 

4  Cit.  They  were  traitors :  honourable  men ! 

AIL  The  will !  the  testament ! 

2  Cit,  They  were  villains,  murderers.    The  will ! 
read  the  will. 

Ant,  You  will  compel  me,  then,  to  read  the  will  T 
Then,  make  a  ring  about  the  corpse  of  Casar, 
And  let  me  show  you  him  that  made  the  will. 
Shall.!  descend?  and  will  you  give  me  leave? 

All.  Come  down. 

2  Cit.  Descend.  [He  comes  dawn. 

3  Cit.  You  shall  have  leave. 

4  Cit.  A  ring !  stand  round. 

1  Cit.  Stand    from    the    hearse;    stand    from  the 

body. 

2  Cit.  Room  for  Antony; — ^most  noble  Antony! 
Ant.  Nay,  press  not  so  upon  me ;  stand  far  off. 
All.  Stand  back  !  room !  bear  back ! 

AtU.  If  you  have  tears,  prepare  to  shed  them  now. 
You  all  do  know  this  mantle :  I  remember 
The  first  time  ever  Cesar  put  it  on ; 
'T  wss  on  a  summer's  evening,  in  his  tent, 
That  day  he  overcame  the  Nervii. 
Look !  in  this  place,  ran  Cassius'  dagger  through : 
See,  what  a  rent  the  envious  Casca  made : 
Through  this  the  well-beloved  Brutus  stabb'd ; 
And  as  he  pluck'd  his  cursed  steel  away, 
Mark  how  the  blood  of  Caesar  foUow'd  it, 
As  rushing  out  of  doors,  to  be  resolv'd 
If  Brutus  so  unkindly  knock'd,  or  no: 
For  Brutus,  as  you  know,  was  Caesar's  angel : 
Judge,  0  you  ^ds,  how  dearly  Caesar  lov'd  him  ! 
This  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all ; 
For  when  the  noble  Caesar  saw  him  stab, 
Ingratitude,  more  strong  than  traitors'  arms,  ^ 
Quite  vanquish'd  him :  then  burst  his  mighty  heart; 
And  in  his  mantle  muffling  up  his  face, 
Even  at  the  base  of  Pompey's  statue, 
Which  ail  the  while  ran  blood,  great  Caesar  fell. 
0,  what  a  fall  was  there,  my  countrymen ! 
Then  I,  and  you,  and  all  of  us  fell  down. 
Whilst  bloody  treason  flourish'd  over  us. 
0 !  now  you  weep :  and,  1  perceive,  you  feel 
The  dint  of  pity :  these  are  gracious  drops. 
Kind  souls  !  what !  we^p  yuu,.when  you  but  behold 
Our  Caesar's  vesture  wounded  ?    Look  you  here, 
Here  is  himself,  marr'd,  as  you  see,  with  traitors. 

1  Cit.  0  piteous  spectacle  ! 

2  Cit.  0  noble  Cssar ! 

3  Cit.  O  woful  day ! 

4  Cit.  0  traitors !  villains ! 
1  Cit.  0  most  bloody  sight ! 

All.  We  will  be  revenged.    Revenge !  about,— seek, 
—bum, — fire, — ^kilL — slay ! — ^let  not  a  traitor  live. 
Ant.  Stay,  countrymen.  [^^^  ^*'^  rushing  ouf.' 

1  Cit.  Peace  there  *  hear  the  noble  Antony. 

2  Cit.  We  '11  hear  him,  we  '11  follow  him,  we  '11  die 

with  him. 

1  Kot  in  f.  «.     >  Be  mooad  folio;  writ:  ia  fint  fbUo. 


Ant.  Good  friends,  sweet  friends,  lei  me  uyt  itii 
you  up 
To  such  a  sudden  flood  of  mutiny. 
They  that  have  done  this  deed  are  honourable : 
What  private  griefs  they  have,  alas !  1  know  not, 
That  made  them  do  it ;  they  are  wise  and  honomib^ 
And  will,  no  doubt,  with  reasons  answer  yon. 
I  come  not,  friends,  to  steal  away  your  hearts : 
I  am  no  orator,  as  Brutus  is. 
But,  as  you  know  me  all.  a  plain  blunt  man, 
ThaMove  my  friend :  and  that  they  know  foil  mU 
That  gave  me  public  leave  to  speak  of  him. 
For  I  have  neither  wit,*  nor  words,  nor  worth, 
Action,  nor  utterance,  nor  the  power  of  speech, 
To  stir  men's  blood :  I  only  speak  right  on ; 
I  tell  you  that,  which  you  yourselves  do  know. 
Show  you  sweet  Caesar's  wounds,  poor,  poor  dunk 

mouths, 
And  bid  them  speak  for  me :  but  were  I  Brutus, 
And  Brutus  Antony,  there  were  an  Antony 
Would  ruffle  up  your  spirits,  and  put  a  tongue 
In  every  wound  of  Caesi^,  that  should  move 
The  stones  of  Rome  to  rise  and  mutiny. 

All.  We  '11  mutiny. 

1  Cit.  We  '11  bum  the  house  of  Brutus. 

3  Cit.  Away  then !  come,  seek  the  oonspiraton. 

Ant.  Yet  hear  me.  countrymen ;  yet  hear  me  tpaJL 

AIL  Peace,  ho !    Hear  Antony;  roost  noble  Antony. 

Ant.  Why,  friends,  you  go  to  do  you  know  not  wim 
Wherein  hath  Caesar  thus  deserv'd  your  loves? 
Alas !  you  know  not : — I  must  tell  you,  then. 
You  have  forgot  the  'will  I  told  you  of. 

AIL  Most  true ;— the  will  :~let  's  stay,  and  heir  tlic 
will. 

Ant.  Here  is  the  will,  and  under  Casar's  seal 
To  every  Roman  citiasen  he  gives, 
To  every  several  man,  seventy-five  drachmas. 

2  Cit.  Most  noble  Caesar ! — ^we  '11  revenge  his  deitlL 

3  Cit.  O  royal  Caesar ! 

Ant.  Hear  me  with  patience. 

AU.  Peace,  ho ! 

Ant.  Moreover,  he  hath  left  you  all  his  wslb, 
His  private  arbours,  and  new-planted  orohards, 
On  this  side  Tyber :  he  hath  left  them  you, 
And  to  your  heirs  for  ever ;  common  pleasures, 
To  walk  abroad,  and  recreate  yourselves. 
Here  was  a  Caesar :  when  comes  such  another? 

1  Cit.  Never,  never  ! — Come,  away,  away ! 
We  '11  bum  his  body  in  the  holy  plaoei 

And  with  the  brands  fire  the  traitors'  houses. 
Take  up  the  body. 

2  Cit.  Go,  fetch  fire. 

3  Cit.  Pluck  down  benches. 

4  Cit.  Pluck  down  forms,  windows,  any  thing. 

[Exmnt  Citizens^  vitk  the  Boij 

Ant.  Now  let  it  work.    Mischief,  thou  art  afool, 
Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt. — How  now,  fellow 
Enter  a  Servant. 

Serv.  Sir.  Octavius  is  already  come  to  Ilome. 

Ant.  Where  is  he  ? 

Serv.  He  and  Lepidus  are  at  Caesar's  house. 

Ant.  And  tbither  will  I  straight  to  visit  him. 
He  comes  upon  a  wish  :  Fortune  is  meny, 
And  in  this  mood  will  give  us  any  thing. 

Serv.  I  heard  them  say.  Brutus  and  Caxsius 
Are  rid  like  madmen  through  the  gates  of  Rome. 

Ant.  Belike,  they  had  some  notioe  of  the  people 
How  I  had  mov'd  them.  Bring  me  to  Octavios.  {fxrusb 
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SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Street. 
Enter  Cimna,  the  Poet. 
On.  I  dreamt  to-night,  that  I  did  feast  with  Cseaar, 
M  things  unlikely'  charge  my  fantasy. 
I  have  DO  will  to  wander  forth  of  doors, 
Yet  something  leads  me  forth. 
Enter  Citizens, 
1  Cit.  What  is  your  name  ? 
S  Cit.  Whither  are  you  going? 

3  Cit.  Where  do  you  dwell  ? 

4  Cit.  Are  yoa  a  married  man,  or  a  haohelor? 
%  Cit.  Answer  every  man  directly. 

1  Cit.  Ay,  and  hriefly. 

4  Cit.  Ay,  and  wisely. 

3  Cit.  Ay,  and  truly;  you  were  hest. 

Cm.  What  is  my  name?  Whither  am  I  going? 
Where  do  I  dwell  ?  Am  I  a  married  man,  or  a  bache- 
lor? Then,  to  answer  every  man  directly,  and  briefly, 
widely,  and  truly,  wisely  I  say,  I  am  a  bachelor. 

5  Cit.  That  'a  as  much  as  to  say,  they  an  fools  that 


marry : — ^you  '11  bear  me  a  bang  for  that,  I  fear.    Phk 
ceed :  directly. 

Cin.  Directly,  I  am  going  to  Csesar's  funeral. 

1  Cit.  As  a  friend,  or  an  enemy? 
Cin.  As  a  friend. 

2  Cit.  That  matter  is  answered  directly. 
4  Cit.  For  your  dwelling,— briefly. 
Cin.  Briefly,  I  dwell  by  the  Capitol. 

3  Cit.  Your  name,  sir,  truly. 
Cin.  Truly,  my  name  is  Cinna. 

1  Cit.  Tear  him  to  pieces :  he 's  a  conspirator. 
Cin.  I  am  Cinna,  the  poet ;  I  am  Cinna,  the  poet. 

4  Cit.  Tear  him  for  his  bad  verses ;  tear  him  for  his 
bad  verses. 

Cin.  I  am  not  Cinna  the  conspirator. 

2  Cit.  It  is  no  matter;  his  name 's  Cinna:  pluck  but 
his  name  out  of  his  heart,  and  turn  him  going. 

3  Cit.  Tear  him,  tear  him !  Come :  brands,  ho !  fire- 
brands !  To  Brutus,  to  Cassius ;  bum  all.  Some  va 
Decius'  house,  and  some  to  Casca's ;  some  to  Ligarius. 
Away  !  go  !  [Exeunt.*  forcing  out  Cinna. 


ACT    IV. 


And,  in  some  taste,  is  Lepidus  but  so : 

He  must  be  taught,  and  trainM,  and  bid  go  forth. 

A  barren-spirited  fellow ;  one  that  feeds 

On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations. 

Which,  out  of  use  and  staled  by  other  men, 

Begin  his  fashion ;  do  not  talk  of  him, 

But  as  a  property.    And  now,  Octavius, 

Listen  great  things.    Brutus  and  Cassius, 

Are  levying  powers :  we  must  straight  make  head } 

Therefore,  let  our  alliance  be  combin'd, 

Our  best  friends  made,  and  our  best  means  stretchM 

out;* 
And  let  us  presently  go  r.t  in  council, 
How  covert  matters  may  be  best  disclos'd, 
And  open  perils  surest  answered. 

Oct.  Let  us  do  so,  for  we  are  at  the  stake, 
And  bayed  about  with  many  enemies ; 
And  some,  that  smile,  have  in  their  hearts,  I  fear, 
Blillions  of  mischiefs.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  n.— Before  Brutus'  Tent,  in  the  Camp  near 

Sardis. 

Drum.   Enter  Brutus,  Lvcilius,  Lucius,  and  Soldiers 

TiTiNius  and  Pindarus  meet  them, 

Bru.  Stand,  ho ! 

Lue.  Give  the  word,  ho  !  and  stand. 

Bru.  What  now,  Lucilius  ?  is  Cassius  near  ? 

Luc.  He  is  i^t  hand ;  and  Pindarus  is  come 
To  do  you  salutation  from  his  master. 

[Pindarus  gives  a  Letter  to  Brutci 

Bru,  He  greets  me  well. — Your  master,  Pindarus, 
In  his  own  change,  or  by  ill  officers. 
Hath  given  me  some  worthy  cause  to  wish 
Things  done,  undone ;  but,  if  he  be  at  hand, 
I  shall  be  satisfied. 

Pin.  I  do  not  doubt, 

But  that  my  noble  master  will  appear 
Such  as  he  is,  full  of  regard  and  honour. 

Bru.  He  is  not  doubted. — A  word,  Ludlius : 
How  he  received  you  let  me  be  resolv'd. 

Luc.  With  courtesy  and  with  respect  enough ; 

•  Fte  iMt  of  thli  dinetioB  is  B«t  la  f. «.    •  &•  th«  taUa,  1689 ;  iaS  fclio  glTH  th«  lias  •  On.  Uet  iriendf  nads,  vm 


SCENE  L^The  Same.  A  Room  in  Antont's  Hoose. 

Antort,  Octavius,  and  Lepidus,  seated  at  a  Tahte. 

Ant.  These  many,  then,  shall  die ;  their  names  are 
prick'd. 

Oct.  Your  brother,  too,  must  die :  consent  you,  Le- 
pidus ? 

Lep.  I  do  consent. 

Oct.  Prick  him  down,  Antony. 

fjep.  Upon  condition  Publius  shall  not  live, 
Who  is  your  sister's  son,  Mark  Antony. 

Ant.  He  shall  not  live ;  look,  with  a  spot  I  damn  him. 
But,  Lepidus-,  go  you  to  Caesar's  house ; 
Fetch  the  will  hiUier,  and  we  will  determine 
How  to  cut  off  some  charge  in  legacies. 

Lep.  What,  shall  I  find  you  here  ? 

Oct.  Or  here,  or  at  the  Capitol.  [Exit  Lxpidus. 

Ant.  This  is  a  slight  unmeritable  man, 
Meet  to  be  sent  on  errands :  is  it  fit. 
The  threefold  world  divided,  he  should  stand 
One  of  the  three  to  share  it  ? 

Od.  So  you  thought  him; 

And  took  his  voice  who  should  be  prick'd  to  die 
In  our  black  sentence  and  proscription. 

Ant.  Octavius,  I  have  seen  more  days  than  you : 
And  though  we  lay  these  honours  on  this  man, 
To  ease  ourselTcs  of  divers  slanderous  loads. 
He  shall  but  bear  them  as  the  ass  bears  gold, 
To  groan  and  sweat  under  the  business, 
Either  led  or  driven,  as  we  point  the  way ; 
And  having  brought  our  treasure  where  we  will. 
Then  take  we  down  his  load,  and  turn  him  off, 
Like  to  the  empty  ^ass,  to  shake  his  ears, 
And  graze  on  commons. 

Oct.  You  msy  do  your  will ; 

Bat  he 's  a  tried  and  valiaht  soldier. 

AiU.  So  is  my  horse,  Octavius ;  and  for  that 
I  do  appoint  him  store  of  provender ; 
It  is  a  creature  that  I  teach  to  fight. 
To  wind,  to  stop,  to  run  directly  on, 
UiB  corporal  motion  govem'd  by  my  spirit : 

ivaloeHly:  ia  1 «. 
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Bat  not  with  such  familiar  instanees, 

Nor  with  such  free  and  friendly  conference, 

As  he  hath  used  of  old. 

Bfu.  Thou  hast  descrih'd 

A  hot  friend  cooling.     Ever  note,  Lncilius, 
When  love  hegins  to  sicken  and  decay, 
It  useth  an  enforced  ceremony. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  plain  and  simple  faith ; 
But  hollow  men,  like  horses  hot  at  hand, 
Make  gallant  show  and  promise  of  their  mettle. 
But  when  they  should  endure  the  hloody  spur, 
They  fall  their  crests,  and,  like  deceitful  jades. 
Sink  in  the  trial.     Comes  his  army  on  ? 

Luc.  They  mean  this  night  in  Sardis  to  be  quar- 
tered: 
The  greater  part,  the  horse  in  general, 
Are  come  with  Cassius.  [March  mthin. 

Bru.  Hark  !  he  is  arrived. — 

March  gently  on  to  meet  him. 

Enter  Cassius  and  Soldiers. 

Cos.  Stand,  ho ! 

Bru.  Stand,  ho  !     Speak  the  word  along. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand. 

Within.  Stand.        [One  after  the  other,  and  fainter.^ 

Cas.  Most  noble  brother,  you  have  done  me  wrong. 

Bru.  Judge  me,  you  gods  !  Wrong  I  mine  enemies  ? 
And,  if  not  so,  how  should  I  wrong  a  brother  ? 

Cas.  Brutus,  this  sober  form  of  yours  hides  wrongs ; 
And  when  you  do  them 

Bru.  Cassius,  be  content ; 

Speak  your  griefs  softly :  I  do  know  you  well. 
Before  the  eyes  of  both  our  armies  here, 
Whicli  should  perceive  nothing  but  love  from  us, 
Let  us  not  wrangle  :  bid  them  move  away  ] 
Then  in  my  tent,  Cassius,  enlarge  your  griefs. 
And  1  will  give  you  audience. 

Cas.  Pindams, 

Bid  our  commanders  lead  their  charges  off 
A  little  from  this  ground. 

Bru.  Lucilius,  do  you  the  like  ;  and  let  no  man 
Come  to  our  teut,  till  we  have  done  our  conference. 
Let  Lucius  and  Titinius  guard  our  door.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  in.— Within  the  Tent  of  Bbutus. 

Lucius  and  Titinius  at  some  distance  from  it. 

Enter  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

Cas.  That  you  have  wrong'd  me  doth  appear  in  this : 
Vou  have  oondemu'd  and  noted  Lucius  Pella 
For  taking  bribes  here  of  the  Sardians ; 
Wherein  my  letters,  praying  on  his  side. 
Because  I  knew  the  man,  were  slighted  off. 

Bru.  You  wrong'd  yourself  to  write  in  such  a  cose. 

Cas.  In  such  a  time  as  this,  it  is  not  meet 
That  every  nice*  offence  should  bear  his  comment. 

Bru.  Let  me  tell  you,  Cassius,  you  yourself 
Are  much  condemned  to  have  an  itching  palm; 
To  sell  and  mart  your  offices  for  gold 
To  undeservers. 

Cas.  I  an  itching  palm  ? 

You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  that  speak  this. 
Or  by  the  gods  this  speech  were  else  your  last. 

Bru.  The  name  of  Cassius  honours  this  corruption, 
And  chastisement  does  therefore  hide  his  head. 

Cas.  Chastisement ! 

Bru.  Remember  March,  the  ides  of  March  remember. 
Did  not  great  Julius  bleed  for  justice'  sake  ? 
What  villain  touched  his  body,  that  did  stab. 
And  not  for  justice  ?    What !  shall  one  of  us, 
NaCiat*      *1>(/Nfi#.     » meblo :  ia £ «, 


That  struck  the  foremost  man  of  all  this  world, 
But  for  supporting  robbers,  shall  we  now 
Contaminate  our  fingers  with  base  bribes. 
And  sell  the  mighty  space  of  our  large  bonoui, 
For  so  much  trash  as  may  be  grasped  thus  ? 
I  had  rather  be  a  dog,  and  bay  the  moon, 
Than  such  a  Roman. 

Cas.  Brutus,  bay  not  me, 

I  '11  not  endure  it :  you  forget  yourself, 
To  hedge  me  in.     I  am  a  soldier,  I, 
Older  in  practice,  abler  than  yourself 
To  make  conditions. 

Bru.  Go  to ;  you  ore  not,  Cumt. 

Cas.  I  am. 

Bru.  1  say,  you  are  not. 

Cas.  Urge  me  no  more,  I  shall  forget  myself: 
Have  mind  upon  your  health ;  tempt  me  no  farther. 

Bru.  Away,  slight  man ! 

Cas.  Is 't  possible? 

Bru.  Hear  me,  for  I  will  speak. 

Must  I  give  way  and  room  to  your  rash  choler? 
Shall  I  be  frighted,  when  a  madman  stares? 

Cas.  0  ye  gods  f  ye  gods  !     Must  I  endure  all  thii? 

Bru.  All  this  ?  ay,  more.     Fret,  till  your  prooj 
heart  break ; 
Go  show  your  slaves  how  choleric  you  are, 
And  make  your  bondmen  tremble.     Must  I  budge? 
Must  I  observe  you  ?    Must  I  stand  and  cronch 
Under  your  testy  humour  ?    By  the  gods, 
You  shall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen, 
Though  it  do  split  you ;  for  from  this  day  forth, 
I  '11  use  you  for  my  mirth,  yea,  for  my  laughter, 
When  you  are  waspish. 

Cas.  Is  it  come  to  this  r 

Bru.  You  say,  you  are  a  better  soldier : 
Let  it  appear  so ;  make  your  vaunting  true, 
And  it  shall  please  me  well.    For  mine  own  part, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  learn  of  abler*  men. 

Cas.  You  wrong  me  every  way ;  you  wrong  m 
Brutus ; 
I  said,  an  older  soldier,  not  a  better : 
Did  I  say,  better  ? 

Bru.  If  you  did,  I  care  not. 

Cas.   When   Gsosar  liv'd,  he  durst  not  thus  han 
mov'd  me. 

Bru.  Peace,  peace !  you  durst  not  so  have  tempted  hia 

Cas.  I  durst  not  ? 

Bru.  No. 

Cas.  What !  durst  not  tempt  him  ? 

Bru.  For  your  life  yon  dunt  dp( 

Cas.  Do  not  presume  too  much  upon  my  love : 
I  may  do  that  I  shall  be  sorry  for. 

Bru.  You  have  done  that  you  should  be  sorry  for. 
There  is  no  terror,  Cassius,  in  your  threats, 
For  I  am  arm'd  so  strong  in  honesty, 
That  they  pass  by  me  as  the  idle  wind, 
Which  I  respect  not.    I  did  send  to  you 
For  certain  sums  of  gold,  which  you  denied  me ; 
For  I  can  raise  no  money  by  vile  means : 
By  heaven,  I  hod  rather  coin  my  heart, 
And  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to  wring 
From  the  hsjrd  hands  of  peasants  their  vile  trssh, 
By  any  indirection.    I  did  send 
To  you  for  gold  to  pay  my  legions, 
Which  you  denied  me  :  was  that  done  like  Casshis? 
Should  I  have  answered  Caius  Cassius  so? 
When  Marcus  Brutus  grows  so  covetous, 
To  lock  such  rascal  counters  from  his  friends^ 
Be  ready,  gods,  with  ail  your  thunderbolts 
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Dufa  him  to  pieces  ! 

Cos,  I  denied  yon  not. 

Bfu,  Yon  did. 

Cot.  I  did  not :  he  was  but  a  fool, 

That  brought  my  anawer  back. — ^Brutus  hath  riy'd"  my 

heart: 
i  fneod  should  bear  his  friend's  infirmities, 
Bat  Brutus  makes  mine  greater  than  they  are. 

Bru.  I  do  not,  till  you  practise  them  on  me. 

Cos.  You  love  me  not. 

Bru.  I  do  not  like  your  faults. 

Cos.  A  friendly  eye  could  never  see  such  faults. 

Br%.  A  flatterer  8  would  not,  though  they  did  appear 
is  huge  ss  high  Olympus. 

Cos.  Come,  Antony,  and  young  Octavius,  come, 
Reveoge  yourselves  alone  on  Cassius, 
For  Cassius  is  aweary  of  the  world : 
Hated  by  one  he  loves ;  bravM  by  his  brother ; 
Cheek'd  like  a  bondman  ;  all  his  faults  observ'd, 
Set  in  a  note-book,  learnM,  and  conn'd  by  rote, 
To  ciit  into  my  teeth.     0  !  I  oould  weep 
My  spirit  from  mine  eyes. — There  is  my  dagger, 
Aod  here  my  naked  breast ;  within,  a  heart 
Dearer  than  Plutus'  mine,  richer  than  gold : 
ll'  that  thou  be'st  a  Roman,  take  it  forth  ; 
I.  that  denied  thee  gold  will  give  my  heart. 
Strike,  as  thou  didst  at  Csesar ;  for,  I  know. 
When  thou  didst  hate  him  worst,  thou  lov'dst  him 

better 
Than  erer  thou  loT'dst  Cassius. 

Bru.  Sheath  your  dagger. 

Be  angry  when  you  will,  it  shall  have  scope : 
Do  what  you  will,  dishonour  shall  be  humour. 
0  Cassias  !  you  are  yoked  with  a  lamb, 
That  carries  anger  as  the  flint  bears  fire. 
Who,  much  enforced,  shows  a  hasty  spark, 
Aod  straight  is  cold  again. 

Cos.  Hath  Cassius  liv'd 

To  be  but  mirth  and  laughter  to  his  Brutus. 
When  grief,  and  blood  ill-temper'd^  vexeth  him  ? 

Bru.  When  I  spoke  that,  I  was  iH-temper'd  too. 

Cos.  Do  you  confess  so  much  ?   Give  me  your  hand. 

Bru.  And  my  heart,  too. 

Cos.  0  Brutus  ! — 

Bru.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Cos.  Have  you  not  love  enough  to  bear  with  me. 
When  that  raeh  humour,  which  my  mother  gave  me. 
Makes  me  forgetlul? 

Bru.  Yes,  Cassius ;  and,  f^om  henceforth, 

When  you  are  over-earnest  with  your  Brutus, 
He  '11  think  your  mother  chides,  and  leave  you  so. 

[Noise  within, 

Po^.  [Within.]  Let  me  go  in  to  see  the  generals. 
There  is  some  grudge  between  them ;  't  is  not  meet 
They  be  alone. 

Luc.  [Within.]  You  shall  not  come  to  them. 

Pod,  [Wuhin^  Nothing  but  death  shall  stay  me. 
Enter  Poet. 

Cos.  How  now  !     What 's  the  matter  ? 

Poet.  For  (hame,  you  generals !    What  do  yon  mean  ? 
Lore,  and  be  friends,  as  two  such  men  should  be, 
For  I  have  seen  more  years,  I  am  sure,  than  ye. 

Cos.  Ha,  ha  !  how  vilely  doth  this  cynic  rhyme. 

Bru.  Get  you  hence,  sirrah  :  seucy  fellow,  hence. 

Cos.  Bear  with  him',  Brutus ;  't  is  his  fashion. 

Bru.  I  '11  know  his  humour,  when  he  knows  his  time. 
What  should  the  wars  do  with  these  jigging  fools  ? 
Companion,'  hence. 

Com  Away,  away  !  be  gone.  [Exit  Poet. 


Enter  Lucilius  a^id  TrnMius. 

Bru.  Lucilius  and  Titinius,  bid  the  commanders 
Prepare  to  lodge  their  companies  to-night. 

Cos.  And  come  yourselves,  and  bring  Messala  with 
you. 
Immediately  to  us.       [Exeunt  Lucilius  and  Titinius. 

Bru.  Lucius,  a  bowl  of  wine. 

Cos.  I  did  not  think  you  could  hwve  been  so  angry. 

Bru.  0  Cassius  !  I  am  sick  of  many  griefs. 

Ccts.  Of  your  philosophy  you  make  no  use. 
If  you  give  place  to  accidental  evils. 

Bru.  No  man  bears  sorh>w  better. — ^Portia  is  dead. 

Cos.  Ha!  Portia? 

Bru.  She  is  dead. 

Cos.  How  scap'd  I  killing,  when  I  croes'd  you  so  ?-— 
0,  insupportable  and  touching  loss  !—  « 

Upon  what  sickness  ? 

Bru.  Impatient  of  my  absence. 

And  grief,  that  young  Octavius  with  Mark  Antony 
Have  made  themselves  so  strong ;— for  with  her  death 
That  tidings  came. — With  this  she  fell  distract, 
And,  her  attendants  absent,  swallowed  fire. 

Cos.  And  died  so  ? 

Bru.  Even  so. 

Cos.  0,  ye  immortal  gods  !  • 

Enter  Lucius,  with  Wine  and  Tapers, 

Bru.  Speak  no  more  of  her. — Give  me  a  bowl  of  wine : 
In  this  I  bury  all  unkindness,  Cassius.  [Drinks, 

Cas,  My  heart  is  thirsty  for  that  noble  pledge. — 
Fill,  Lucius,  till  the  wine  o'erswell  the  cup ; 
I  cannot  drink  too  much  of  Brutus'  love.  [Drinks. 

Re-enter  Titinius,  vnth  Mcssala. 

Bru.  Come  in,  Titinius. — Welcome,  good  Messala.— 
Now  sit  we  close  about  this  taper  hera. 
And  call  in  question  our  necessities. 

Cas.  Portia,  art  thou  gone  ? 

Brti.  No  more,  I  pray  you. — 

Messala,  I  have  here  received  letters. 
That  young  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
Come  down  upon  us  with  a  mighty  power, 
Bending  their  expedition  toward  Philippi. 

Mes.  Myself  have  letters  of  the  self-same  tenour. 

Bru.  With  what  addition  ? 

Mes.  That  by  proscription,  and  bills  of  outlawry, 
Octavius,  Antony,  and  Lepidns, 
Have  put  to  death  an  hundred  senators. 

Bru.  Therein  our  letters  do  not  well  agree : 
Mine  speak  of  seventy  senators,  that  died 
By  their  proscriptions,  Cicero  being  one. 

Cas.  Cicero  one? 

Mes.  Cicero  is  dead. 
And  by  that  order  of  proscription.^ 
Had  you  your  letters  from  your  wife,  my  lord? 

Bru.  No,  Messala. 

Mes.  Nor  nothing  in  your  letters  writ  of  her  ? 

Bru.  Nothing,  Messala. 

Mes,  That,  methinks,  is  strange. 

Jrtf.  Whyaskyou?   Hear  you  aught  of  her  in  yours? 

Mes.  No,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Now,  as  you  are  a  Roman,  tell  me  true. 

Mes.  Then  like  a  Roman  bear  the  truth  I  tell : 
For  certain  she  is  dead,  and  by  strange  manner. 

Bru.  Why,  farewell,  Portia.— We  must  die,  Messala . 
With  meditating  that  she  must  die  once, 
I  have  the  patience  to  endure  it  now. 

Mes.  Even  so  great  men  great  losses  should  endure. 

Cas.  I  have  as  much  of  this  in  art  as  you, 
But  yet  my  nature  could  not  bear  it  so. 

Bru,  Well,  to  our  work  alive.— What  do  you  think 
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Of  marching  to  Philippi  presently  ? 

Cos,  I  do  not  think  it  good. 

Bnu  Your  reason  ? 

Cos,  This  it  is. 

'T  is  better,  that  the  enemy  seek  us : 
So  shall  he  waste  his  means,  weary  his  soldiers, 
Doing  himself  ofTenoe ;  whilst  we,  lying  still, 
Are  full  of  rest,  defence,  and  nimbleness. 

Eru.  Good  reasons  must,  of  force,  give  place  to  better. 
The  people,  'twixt  Philippi  and  thu  ground, 
Do  stand  but  in  a  forcM  affection, 
For  they  have  grudg'd  us  contribution : 
The  enemy,  marching  along  by  them, 
By  them  shall  make  a  fuller  number  up, 
Come  on  refreshed,  new-hearted^,  and  enoourag'd ; 
From  which  advantage  shall  we  out  him  oK, 
If  at  Philippi  we  do  face  him  there, 
These  people  at  our  back. 

Cos.  Hear  me,  good  brother. 

Bru,  Under  your  pardon. — ^You  must  note  beside, 
That  we  have  tried  the  utmost  of  our  friends. 
Our  legions  are  bnm-fuU,  our  cause  is  ripe : 
The  enemy  increaseth  every  day ; 
We,  at  the  height,  are  ready  to  decline. 
These  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune ; 
Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows,  and  in  miseries. 
On  such  a  full  sea  are  we  now  afloat. 
And  we  must  take  the  current  when  it  serves, 
Or  lose  our  ventures. 

Cos,  Then,  with  your  will,  go  on : 

We  will  along  ourselves,  and  meet  them  at  Philippi. 

Bru.  The  deep  of  night  has  crept  upon  our  talk, 
And  nature  miist  obey  necessity. 
Which  we  will  niggard  with  a  little  rest. 
There  is  no  more  to  say  ? 

Cos,  No  more. — Good  night : 

Early  to-morrow  will  we  rise,  and  henoe. 

Bru.  Lucius,  my  gown.  [Exit  Lucius.] — ^Fanwell, 
good  Messala : — 
Good  night,  Titinius. — ^Noble,  noble  Gassius, 
Good  night,  and  good  repose. 

Cos.  0!  my  dear  brother, 

This  was  an  ill  beginning  of  the  night. 
Never  come  such  division  'tween  our  souls ! 
Let  it  not,  Brutus. 

Bru,  Every  thing  is  well. 

Cas.  Good  night,  my  loM. 

Bru,  Grood  night,  good  brother. 

Tit.  Mc8.  Good  night,  lord  Brutus. 

Bru,  Farewell,  every  one. 

[Exeunt  Gas.  Tit.  and  Mjbs. 
Re-enter  Lucius,  with  the  CtCfum, 
Give  me  the  gown.    Where  is  thy  instrument  ? 

Luc.  Here  in  the  tent. 

Bru.  ,   What !  thou  speak'st  drowsily  ? 

Poor  knave,  I  blame  thee  not ;  thou  art  o'er-watch'd. 
Call  Claudius,  and  some  other  of  my  men ) 
[  Ul  have  them  sleep  on  cushions  in  my  tent. 

Luc.  Varro,  and  Claudius  ! 

Ent»r  Varro  and  Claudius. 

Var,  Calls  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  I  pray  you,  sirs,  lie  in  my  tent,  and  sleep : 
It  may  be,  I  shall  raise  you  by  and  by 
On  business  to  my  brother  Cassins. 

Var,  So  please  you,  we  will  stand,  and  watch  your 
pleasure. 

Bru.  I  will  not  have  it  so ;  lie  down,  good  sin : 

•  »«ii'«dd«d :  is  t  •.    PyM  nadt :  aow-«id«a.     >  N«C  ia  t  • 


It  may  be,  I  shall  otherwise  bethink  me. 

Look,  Lucius,  here 's  the  book  I  sought  for  so : 

I  put  it  in  the  pocket  of  my  gown.    [Strvants  lie  dowt 

Luc.  I  was  sure,  your  lordship  did  not  give  it  me. 

Bru.  Bear  with  me,  good  boy,  I  am  much  forgetful 
Canst  thou  hold  up  thy  heavy  eyes  awhile, 
And  touch  thy  instrument  a  strain  or  two  ? 

Luc.  Ay,  my  lord,  an 't  please  you. 

Bru.  It  does,  mj  bof, 

I  trouble  thee  too  much,  but  thou  art  willing. 

Luc,  It  is  my  duty,  sir. 

Bru,  I  should  not  urge  thy  duty  past  thy  might: 
I  know,  young  bloods  look  for  a  time  of  rest. 

Luc.  I  have  slept  my  lord,  already. 

Bru.  It  was  well  done,  and  thou  shalt  sleep  agun; 
I  will  not  hold  thee  long ;  if  I  do  live, 
I  iKill  be  good  to  thee.  [Music^  and  a  Sof:^, 

This  is  a  sleepy  tune. — 0  murderous  slumber ! 

[Lucius  falls  asUef} 
Lay'st  thou  thy  leaden  mace  upon  my  boy. 
That  plays  thee  music? — Gentle  knave,  good  night; 
I  will  not  do  thee  so  much  wrong  to  wake  thee. 
If  thou  dost  nod,  thou  break'st  thy  instrument : 
I  '11  take  it  from  thee ;  and,  good  boy,  good  night.— 
Let  me  see,  let  me  see :  is  not  the  lecif  turned  doviu 
Where  I  left  reading  ?    Here  it  is,  I  think. 

[He  sits  down  to  mi 
Enter  the  Ghost  of  Cxsak. 
How  ill  this  taper  burns. — Ha  f  who  comes  hew? 
I  think,  it  is  the  weakness  of  mine  eyes 
That  shapes  this  monstrous  apparition. 
It  comes  upon  me. — ^Art  thou  any  thing  ? 
Art  thou  some  god,  some  angel,  or  some  devil, 
That  mak'st  my  blood  cold,  and  my  hair  to  stsn? 
Speak  to  me,  what  thou  art. 

Ghost.  Thy  evil  spirit,  Brutus. 

Bru.  Why  com'rt  \\m> 

Ghost.  To  tell  thee,  thou  shalt  s^  me  at  PhiiippL 

Bru,  Well;  then  I  shall  see  thee  again? 

Ghost.  Ay,  at  Philip 

[Ghost  vani^ 

Bru,  Why,  I  will  see  thee  at  Philippi  then.— 
Now  I  have  taken  heart,  thou  vanishest : 
III  spirit,  I  would  hold  more  talk  with  thee.— 
Boy  1  Lucius ! — Varro !  Claudius !  Sirs,  awake  !- 
Claudius ! 

Luc,  The  strings,  my  lord,  are  false. 

Bru,  He  thinks,  he  still  is  at  his  instrument.* 
Lucius,  awake ! 

Luc.  My  lord. 

Bru,  Didst  thou  dream,  Lucius,  that  thou  so  mM 
out? 

Luc,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know  that  I  did  erf. 

Bru.   Ves,  that  thou  didst.     Didst  thou  see  oi 
thing? 

Lue.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Sleep  again,  Lucius. — Sinah,  Claudius ! 
Fellow  thou  :  awake  ! 

Var,  My  lord. 

Clou,  My  lord. 

Bru,  Why  did  you  so  cry  out,  sirs,  in  your  sleep? 

Var,  Clau,  Did  we,  my  lord  ? 

Bru.  Ay :  s»w  you  any  thiaj 

Var,  No,  my  lord,  I  saw  nothing. 

Clau,  .  Nor  I,  my  H 

Bru,  Go,  and  commend  me  to  my  brother  Csaeifii 
Bid  him  set  on  his  powers  betimes  before, 
And  we  will  follow. 

Var.  Clau.  It  shall  be  done,  my  lord.  [Ivmi 
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ACT    Y. 


SCENE  I.— The  Plainfl  of  Philippi. 

EiiUr  OcTATiXTS,  Amtont,  and  their  Army, 
Oft.  Now,  Antony,  <me  hopes  are  answered. 
Ton  Slid,  the  enemy  would  not  oome  down, 
ki  keep  the  hills  and  upper  regions ; 
t  prores  not  so :  their  ha|tles  are  at  hand ; 
Dwr  mean  to  warn'  us  at  Philippi  here, 
Uswering  before  we  do  demand  of  them. 
Ant.  Tut !  I  am  in  their  bosoms,  and  I  know 
Thererore  they  do  it :  they  oould  be  content 
'o  Ti^it  other  places ;  and  come  down 
f ith  fearful  bravery,  thinking  by  this  face 
V  futen  in  our  thoughts  that  they  have  courage ; 
Ist  't  is  not  BO. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 
Mm,  Prepare  you,  generals ; 

'he  enemy  oomea  on  in  gallant  show : 
"heir  bloody  sign  of  battle  is  hung  out, 
jod  lomething  to  be  done  immediately. 
Ant.  Octaviua,  lead  your  battle  softly  on, 
poo  the  lell  hand  of  the  even  field. 
Oct.  Upon  the  right  hand  I ;  keep  thou  the  left. 
Ant.  Why  do  you  cross  me  in  this  exigent  ? 
Oct.  I  do  not  Gross  you ;  but  I  will  do  so.      [March. 
Drum.    Enter  Brutus,  CAsaros,  and  their  Army  ; 

LuciLius.  TrriNius,  Mcssala,  and  others, 
BrtL  They  stand,  and  would  have  parley. 
Cos.  Stand  fast,  Titinius :  we  must  out  and  talk. 
Oct.  Mark  Antony,  shall  we  give  sign  of  battle  ? 
AtUi  No,  Cssar,  we  will  answer  on  their  charge, 
lake  forth :  the  generals  would  have  some  words. 
Oct.  Stir  not  until  the  signal. 
Bru.  Words  before  blows  ;  is  it  so,  countrymen  ? 
Oct.  Not  that  we  love  words  better,  as  yon  do. 
Bru.  Good  words  are  better  than  bad  strokes,  Oo- 

tavius. 
Ant.  In  your  bad  strokes,  Brutus,  you  give  good 

words: 
'itnen  the  bole  you  made  in  Cesar's  heart, 
rying,  "  Long  live  !  hail,  Ciesar  !" 
Cos.  Antony, 

be  posture  of  your  blows  is  yet  unknown ; 
It  for  your  words,  they  rob  the  Hybla  bees, 
Dd  leave  them  hoaeyless. 
Ant.  Not  stingless,  too. 

Bru.  0 1  yes,  and  soundless  too ; 
>r  you  have  stol'n  their  buzzing,  Antony, 
id  very  wisely  threat  before  you  sting. 
Ant.  Villains !  you  did  not  so  when  your  vile  daggers 
ick'd  one  another  in  the  sides  of  Gassar : 
m  showed  your  teeth  like  apes,  and  fawn'd  like  hounds, 
id  boVd  like  bondmen,  kissing  Cesar's  feet ; 
hile  damned  Casca,  like  a  cur,  behind 
rack  Cesar  on  the  neck.    0,  you  flatterers  ! 
Cos.  Flatterers ! — Now,  Brutus,  thank  yourself: 
lis  tongue  had  not  offended  so  to^y, 
Ctnius  might  have  ml'd. 
Oct.  Come,  come,  the  cause :  if  arguing  make  us 

sweat, 
le  proof  of  it  will  turn  to  redder  drops, 
ok ;  I  draw  aword  against  conspirators  ;— 
hen  think  you  that  the  sword  goes  up  again  ? — 
irer,  till  CsMar's  three  and  thirty  wounds* 


Be  well  aveng'd ;  or  till  another  Cesar 
Have  added  slaughter  to  the  word  of  traitor.' 

Bru.  Cesar,  thou  canst  not  die  by  traitors'  hands, 
Unless  thou  bnng'st  them  with  thee. 

Oct,  So  I  hopo . 

I  was  not  bom  to  die  on  Brutus'  sword. 

Bru.  O !  if  thou  wert  the  noblest  of  thy  strain, 
Young  man,  thou  couldst  not  die  more  honourable. 

Cos.  A  peevish  schoolboy,  worthless  of  such  honour 
Join'd  with  a  masker  and  a  reveller. 

Ant.  Old  Cassius  still. 

Oct.  Gome,  Antony ;  away  ! — 

Defiance,  traitors,  hurl  we  in  your  teeth. 
If  you  dare  fight  to-day,  come  to  the  field ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  stomachs. 

[E:uunt  Octavius,  Antonv,  and  their  Army. 

Cas.  Why  now,  blow  wind,  swell  billow,  and  swim 
bark! 
The  storm  is  up,  and  all  is  on  the  hazard. 

Bru.  Ho,  Lucilius  !  hark,  a  word  with  you. 

Lue.        My  lord.  [Brutus  and  Lucilius  talk  apart. 

Cas.  Messala ! 

Mes.  What  says  the  general  ? 

Cas.  Messala, 

This  is  my  birth-day ;  as  this  very  day 
Was  Cassius  bom.    Give  me  thy  hand,  Messala : 
Be  thou  my  witness,  that  against  my  will. 
As  Pompey  was,  am  I  oompell'd  to  set 
Upon  one  battle  all  our  liberties. 
You  know,  that  I  held  Epicurus  strong^ 
And  his  opinion :  now,  I  change  my  mind, 
And  partly  credit  things  that  do  presage. 
Coming  from  Sardis,  on  our  forward^  ensign 
Two  mighty  eagles  fell ;  and  there  they  perch'd, 
Gorging  and  feeding  from  our  soldiers'  hands; 
Who  to  Philippi  here  consorted  ua : 
This  morning  are  they  fied  away,  and  gone, 
And  in  their  steads  do  ravens,  crows,  and  kites, 
Fly  o'er  our  heads,  and  downward  look  on  us, 
As  we  were  sickly  prey :  their  shadows  seem 
A  canopy  most  fatal,  under  which 
Our  army  lies  ready  to  give  up  the  ghost. 

Mes.  Believe  not  so. 

Cas.  I  but  believe  it  partly, 

For  I  am  fresh  of  spirit,  and  resolv'd 
To  meet  all  perils  very  constantly. 

Bru.  Even  so,  Lucilius.         [Lucilius  stands  back  * 

Cas.  Now,  most  noble  Brutus^ 

The  gods  to-day  stand  friendly !  that  we  may, 
Lovers  in  peace,  lead  on  our  days  to  age  : 
But  since  the  afiairs  of  men  rest  still  incertain, 
Let 's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befal. 
If  we  do  lose  this  battle,  then  is  this 
The  very  last  time  we  shall  speak  together : 
What  are  you  then  determined  to  do  ? 

Bru.  Even  by  the  rule  of  that  philosophy, 
By  which  I  did  blame  Gate  for  the  death 
Which  he  did  give  himself.    I  know  not  how, 
But  I  do  find  it  cowardly  and  vile, 
For  fear  of  what  might  fall,  so  to  prevent 
The  term*  of  life, — arming  myself  with  patience, 
To  stay  the  providence  of  those^  high  powers. 
That  govern  us  below. 

Cas.  Then,  if  we  lose  this  battle, 


♦  fji 
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You  are  contented  to  be  led  in  triumph 
Thorough  the  streets  of  Rome  ? 

Bru,  No,  Cassius,  no :  think  not,  thou  noble  Roman, 
That  over  Brutus  will  go  bound  to  Rome ; 
He  bears  too  great  a  mind :  but  this  same  day 
Must  end  that  work  the  ides  of  March  began, 
And  whether  we  shall  meet  again,  I  know  not. 
Therefore,  our  everlasting  farewell  take : — 
For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Cassius. 
If  we  do  meet  again,  why  we  shall  smile ; 
If  not,  why  then,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Cos,.  For  ever,  and  for  ever,  farewell,  Brutus. 
If  we  do  meet  again,  we  '11  smile  indeed ; 
If  not,  't  is  true,  this  parting  was  well  made. 

Bru.  Why  then,  lead  on. — 0,  that  a  man  might  know 
The  end  of  this  day's  business,  ere  it  come  ! 
But  it  Buffioeth,  that  the  day  will  end, 
And  then  the  end  is  knovni. — Gome,  ho  !  away ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    The  Field  of  Battle. 

Alarum,    Enter  Brutus  and  Messala. 
Bru.  Ride,  ride,  Messala,  ride,  and  give  these  bills 
Unto  the  legions  on  the  other  side.  [Loud  Alarum, 

Let  them  set  on  at  once ;  for  I  perceive 
But  cold  demeanour  in  Octavius'  wing. 
And  sudden  push  gives  them  the  overthrow. 
Ride,  ride,  Messala :  let  them  all  come  down.  [Exeunt. 

SGE;N£  ni.— The  Same.    Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Alarum.    Enter  Cassius  and  TrriNius. 

Cas,  0,  look,  Titinius,  look  !  the  villains  fly. 
Myself  have  to  mine  own  turn'd  enemy : 
This  ensign  here  of  mine  was  turning  back ; 
[  slew  the  coward,  and  did  take  it  from  him. 

Tit.  0  Cassius !  Brutus  gave  the  word  too  early; 
Who  having  some  advantage  on  Octavius, 
Took  it  too  eagerly ;  his  soldiers  fell  to  spoil, 
Whilst  we  by  Antony  are  all  enclos'd. 
Enter  Pindarus. 

Pin.  Fly  farther  off,  my  lord,  fly  farther  off; 
Mark  Antony  is  in  your  tents,  my  lord  : 
Fly,  therefore,  noble  Cassius,  fly  far  off. 

Cas.  This  hill  is  far  enough.    Look,  look,  Titinius ; 
Are  those  my  tents  where  I  peroeive  the  flre  ? 

Tit.  They  are,  my  lord.  * 

Cas.  Titinius,  if  thou  loVst  me, 

Mount  thou  my  horse,  and  hide  thy  spurs  in  him, 
Till  he  have  brought  thee  up  to  yonder  troops, 
And  here  again ;  that  I  may  rest  assur'd, 
Whether  yond'  troops  are  friend  or  enemy. 

Tit.  I  will  be  here  again,  even  with  a  thought.  [Exit. 

Cas.  Go,  Pindams,  get  higher  on  that  hill : 
My  sight  was  ever  thick ;  regard  Titinius, 
And  tell  me  what  thou  not'st  about  the  field.— 

[Exit  PiMDARUS. 

This  day  I  breathed  first ;  time  is  come  round, 

And  where  I  did  begin,  there  shall  I  end : 

My  life  is  run  his  compass. — Sirrah,  what  news  ? 

Pin.  [Above]  O  my  lord ! 

Cas.  What  neV*  ? 

Pin.  Titinius  is  enclosed  round  about 
With  horsemen,  that  make  to  him  on  the  spur; — 
Yet  he  spurs  on : — ^now  they  are  almost  on  him. 
Now,  Titinius ! — now  some  'light : — 0 !  he  'lights  too : — 
He's  ta'en:  and,  hark !  [SAotc/.]  they  shout  for  joy. 

Cas.  Gome  down ;  behold  no  more. — 

0,  coward  that  I  am,  to  live  so  long. 
To  see  my  besi  friend  ta'en  before  my  face ! 


Enter  Pindarub. 
Gome  hither,  sirrah. 
In  Parthia  did  I  take  thee  prisoner ; 
And  then  I  swore  thee,  saving  of  thy  life 
That  whatsoever  I  did  bid  thee  do, 
Thou  shouldst  attempt  it.  Come  now,  keep  thine  otth 
Now  be  a  freeman ;  and  with  this  good  sword, 
That  ran  through  GsDsar's  bowels,  sear^  this  botom 
Stand  not  to  answer :  here,  take  thou  the  hilts: 
And  when  my  face  is  ooveHd,  as  'tis  now, 
Guide  thou  the  sword. — Gassar,  thou  art  reveng'd, 
Even  vnth  the  sword  that  kill'd  thee.  [Dm 

Pin.  So,  I  am  free  ;  yet  would  not  so  have  been. 
Durst  I  have  done  my  will.    0  Cassius ! 
Far  from  this  country  Pindarus  shall  run, 
Where  never  Roman  shall  take  note  of  him.       [Izd 
Re-enter  Titinius,  with  Messala. 

Mes.  It  is  but  change,  Titinius ;  for  Octavius 
Is  overthrown  by  noble  Brutus'  power, 
As  Gasf  ius'  legions  are  by  Antony. 

Tit.  The^e  tidings  will  well  comfort  Casrius 

Mes.  Where  did  you  leave  him  ? 

Tit.  All  difeoBsoifli 

With  Pindarus,  his  bondman,  on  this  hill. 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he,  that  lies  upon  the  groood  ? 

Tit.  He  lies  not  like  the  living. — O  my  heart ! 

Mes.  Is  not  that  he  ? 

Tit.  No,  this  was  he,  Messala, 

But  Cassius  is  no  more.-— 0  setting  sun ! 
As  in  thy  red  rays  thou  dost  sink  to-night, 
So  in  his  red  blood  Cassius'  day  is  set : 
The  sun  of  Rome  is  set.    Our  day  ia  gone ; 
Clouds,  dews,  and  dangers  come ;  our  deeds  are  dose. 
Mistrust  of  my  success  hath  done  this  deed. 

Mes.  Mistrust  of  good  success  hath  done  dui  deal 
0  hateful  error !  melancholy's  child, 
Why  dost  thou  show  to  the  apt  thoughts  of  men 
The  things  that  are  not  ?    O  error  !  aoon  eoneeiVd, 
Thou  never  oom'st  unto  a  happy  birth, 
But  kill'st  the  mother  that  engendeHd  thee. 

Tit.  What  Pindarus !     Where  art  thou,  Piadans* 

Mes.  Seek  him,  Titinius,  whilst  I  go  to  meet 
The  noble  Brutus,  thrusting  this  report 
Into  his  ears :  I  may  say,  thrusting  it ; 
For  pieroins  steel,  and  darts  envenomed, 
Shall  be  as  welcome  to  the  ears  of  Brutus, 
As  tidings  of  this  sight. 

Tit.  Hie  you,  Men&la, 

And  I  will  seek  for  Pindarus  the  while.  [Exit  Mntai. 
Why  didst  thou  send  me  forth,  brave  Cassias? 
Did  [  not  meet  thy  friends?  and  did  not  they 
Put  on  my  brows  this  wreath  of  victory. 
And  bid  me  give  it  thee  ?    Didst  not  thou  hearwf 

shouts? 
Alaa !  thou  hast  misconstrued  every  thing. 
But  hold  thee;  take  this  garland  on  thy  braw: 
Thy  Brutus  bid  me  give  it  thee,  and  I 
Will  do  his  bidding. — Brutus,  come  apaee, 
And  see  how  I  regarded  Gains  Cassius.— 
By  your  leave,  gods : — ^This  is  a  Roman's  part : 
Come,  Cassius'  sword,  and  find  Titinius'  heart  [Di^ 
Alarum.  Re-enter  Messala,  with  Brutds,  yamig  Cii^ 
Strato,  Voluknius,  and  Lucilius. 

Bru.  Where,  where,  Messala,  doth  his  body  lie 

Mes.  Lo  !  yonder ;  and  Titinius  mounuBg  it 

Bru.  Titinius'  face  is  upward. 

Cato.  He  is  slam. 

Bru.  0  Julius  Cflssar !  thou  art  mi^ty  yet: 
Thy  spirit  walks  abroad^  and  turns  our  swords 
In  our  own  proper  entrails.  [Low  Alamm 
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Cato.  Brave  Titinius ! 

Look,  whe'r  he  hare  not  crown'd  dead  Caesius ! 

Bru.  Are  yet  two  Romana  living  such  as  these  ?^ 
Fhe  list  of  all  the  Romans,  fare  Ihee  well ! 
[t  is  impossible  that  ever  Rome 
Shoold  breed  thy  fellow. — Friends,  I  owe  more  tears 
To  this  dead  man,  than  you  shall  see  me  pay. — 
[  ahsll  find  time,  Cassius,  I  shall  find  time. — 
I}oine,  therefore,  and  to  Thassos  send  his  body: 
[lis  funerals  shall  not  be  in  our  camp, 
Lest  it  discomfort  us. — ^Lucilius,  oome  ;-^ 
Kad  oome,  young  Cato ;  let  us  to  the  field. — 
Ltbeo,  and  Flavius,  set  our  battles  on ! — 
T  if  three  o'clock ;  and,  Romans,  yet  ere  night 
Wt  ihall  try  fortune  in  a  second  fight.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
ihntm.  Enter^  fighting,  Soldiers  of  both  Armies;  then 
Bautus,  Cato,  Lucilius,  and  others. 
Bru,  Yet,  countrymen,  0 !  yet  hold  up  your  heads. 
Cijio.  What  bastard  doth  not  ?  Who  will  go  with  me  ? 
^11  proclaim  my  name  about  the  field.— 
am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho ! 
I  foe  to  tyrants,  and  my  country's  friend, 
am  the  son  of  Marcus  Cato,  ho !  [Charges  the  Enemy, 
Bru.  And  I  am  Brutus,  Marcus  Brutus,  I ; 
tnitu»,  my  ooimtry's  friend :  know  me  for  Brutus. 
[Exitj  charging  the  Enemy,    Cato  is  overpowered, 

hue.  0,  young  and  noble  Cato !  art  thou  down? 
^y,  now  thou  diest  as  bravely  as  Titinius, 
Lnd  mayst  be  honouHd  being  Cato's  son. 

1  Sold.  Yield,  or  thou  diest. 

Ittf.  Only  I  yield  to  die : 

liere  is  so  much  that  thou  wilt  kill  me  straight. 

[Offering  money. 
kill  Brutus,  and  be  honoured  in  his  death. 

1  Sold.  We  must  not. — A  noble  prisoner  ! 

2  Sold.  Room,  ho  !     Tell  Antony,  Brutus  is  ta'en. 

1  Sold.  I  '11  tell  the  news : — Here  oomee  the  gene- 
ral.— 

Enier  Antoht. 
tmtus  is  ta'en,  Brutus  is  ta'en,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  is  he? 

Iau.  Safe,  Antony ;  Brutus  is  safe  enough, 
dare  assure  thee,  that  no  enemy 
ihall  ever  take  alive  the  noble  Brutus : 
lie  gods  defend  him  from  so  great  a  shame ! 
fhen  you  do  find  him,  or  alive,  or  dead, 
le  Trill  be  found  like  Brutus,  like  himself 

Ant.  This  is  not  Brutus,  friend ;  but,  I  assure  you, 
L  prize  no  less  in  worth.     Keep  this  man  safe, 
rive  him  all  kindness  :  I  had  rather  have 
Qch  men  my  friends,  than  enemies.    Go  on, 
kud  Kc  whe'r  Brutus  be  alive,  or  dead  ; 
Old  bring  us  word  unto  Octavius'  tent, 
[ov  every  thing  is  chancM.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  v.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Brutus,  Dardanius,  Clitus,  Strato,  and 

VoLUBfNIUS. 

Bru.  Come,  poor  remains  of  friends,  rest  on  this  rock. 

C7i.  StatiliuB  showed  the  torch-light ;  but,  my  lord, 
le  came  not  back :  he  is  or  ta'en,  or  slain. 

Bru,  Sit  thee  down,  Clitus )  slaying  is  the  word; 
t  is  a  deed  in  fashion.    Hark  thee,  Clitus. — 

[  Whispering, 

CH.  What !  I.  my  lord  ?    No,  not  for  all  the  world. 

Bru.  Peace  then :  no  words. 

1  Hot  ia  L  •. 


CH,  ru  rather  kill  myiH^lf. 

Bru,  Hark  thee,  Dardanius  !  [  Whispers  h*^n, 

Dar,  Shall  I  do  such  a  deei^  T 

Cli:  0,  Dardanius ! 

Dar.  0,  Clitus ! 

Cli.  What  ill  request  did  Brutus  make  to  thee  ? 

Dar.  To  kill  him,  Clitus.     Look,  he  meditates. 

Cli.  Now  Lb  that  noble  vessel  full  of  grief, 
That  it  runs  over  even  at  his  eyes. 

Bru,  Come  hither,  good  Yolumnius :  list  a  word. 

Vol.  What  says  my  lord  ? 

Bru,  Why,  this,  Yoliunnius 

The  ghost  of  Caesar  hath  appeared  to  me 
Two  several  times  by  night :  at  Sardis  once ; 
And,  this  last  night,  here  in  Philippi'  fields. 
I  know  my  hour  is  oome. 

Vol.  Not  so,  my  lord. 

Bru,  Nay,  I  am  sure  it  is,  Yolumnius. 
Thou  seest  the  world,  Yolumnius,  how  it  goes ; 
Our  enemies  have  beat  us  to  the  pit :     [Low  Alarums 
It  is  more  worthy  to  leap  in  ourselves, 
Than  tarry  till  they  push  us.    Good  Yolumnius, 
Thou  knoVst  that  we  two  went  to  school  together ; 
Even  for  that  our  love  of  old,  I  pray  thee. 
Hold  thou  my  sword-hilts  whilst  I  run  on  it. 

Vol,  That 's  not  an  office  for  a  friend,  my  lord. 

[Alarum  Ml, 

Cli,  Fly,  fly,  my  lord !  there  is  no  tarrying  here. 

Bru.  Farewell  to  you : — and  you ; — and  you,  Yolum* 
nius. —  [Shaking  hands  severally.* 

Strato,  thou  hast  been  all  this  while  asleep ; 
Farewell  to  thee  too,  Strato. — Countrymen, 
My  heart  doth  joy,  that  yet  in  all  my  life 
I  foimd  no  man,  but  he  was  true  to  me. 
I  sliall  have  glory  by  this  losing  day. 
More  than  Octavius,  and  Mark  Antony, 
By  this  vile  conquest  shall  attain  unto. 
So,  fare  you  well  at  once ;  for  Brutus'  tongue 
Hath  almost  ended  his  life's  history. 
Night  hangs  upon  mine  eyes ;  my  bones  would  res' 
That  have  but  labour'd  to  attain  this  hour. 

[Alarum,    Cry  within;  Fly,  fly,  fly! 

Cli,  Fly,  my  lord,  fly ! 

Bru.  Hence :  I  will  follow. 

[Exeunt  Clitus,  Dardanius.  and  YoLUMiaut. 
I  pr'ythee,  Strato,  stay  thou  by  thy  lord. 
Thou  art  a  fellow  of  a  good  respect ; 
Thy  life  hath  had  some  snatch  of  honour  in  it : 
Hold,  then,  my  sword,  and  turn  away  thy  face,    . 
While  I  do  run  upon  it.    Wilt  thou,  Strato? 

Stra.  Give  me  your  hand  first :  fare  you  well,  my  lord. 

Bru.  Farewell,  good  Strato. — Csesar,  now  be  still : 
I  kill'd  not  thee  with  half  so  good  a  will. 

[He  runs  on  his  Sword,  and  dies. 
Alarum.    Retreat.    ErUer  Octavius,   Antony,   Mxs- 
SALA,  LuciLius,  and  their  Army, 

Oct.  What  man  is  that  ? 

Mes.  My  master's  man.— Strato,  where  is  thy  master? 

Stra,  Free  from  the  bondage  you  are  in,  Messala : 
The  conquerors  can  but  make  a  fire  of  him ; 
For  Brutus  only  overcame  himself, 
And  no  man  else  hath  honour  by  his  death. 

Imc.  So  Brutus  should  be  found. — I  thank  thee, 
"Brutus, 
That  thou  hast  prov'd  Lucilius'  saying  true. 

Oct,  All  that  serv'd  Brutus  I  will  entertain  them. 
Fellow,  wilt  thou  bet  U>w  thy  time  with  me  ? 

Stra.  Ay,  if  MessaU  will  prefer  me  to  you. 

Oct,  Do  so,  good  Messala. 
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Mes,  How  died  my  master,  Strato  ? 

Stra.  1  held  the  rword,  and  he  M  ran  on  it. 

Mes,  Octaviua,  then  taike  taim  to  follow  thee, 
That  did  the  lateit  serviee  to  my  master. 

AnU  This  was  the  noblest  Roman  of  them  all : 
iLll  the  oonspirators,  save  only  he, 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  CflBear; 
Be,  only,  in  a  generous*  honest  thonght 
df  *  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

^  t«Mnl :  ia  £  •.     >  Aad  ( ia  t  • 


His  life  was  gentle ;  and  the  elements 
So  mix'd  in  him,  that  Natare  might  stand  up. 
And  say  to  all  the  world,  **  This  was  a  man !'' 
Ott.  Aooording  to  his  virtue  let  ns  use  him^ 
With  all  respect,  and  rites  of  burial. 
Within  my  tent  his  bones  to-night  shall. lie, 
Most  like  a  soldier,  order'd  honourably.— 
So,  call  the  field  to  rest ;  and  let's  away. 
To  part  the  ghnies  of  this  happy  day.  [gwK 
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ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.^An  open  Place. 
Tkvndtr  and  lightning.    Enter  three  Witches, 

1  fVifch.  When  shall  we  three  meet  again, 
I  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ? 

2  Ultch.  When  the  hurlyburly  »s»  done, 
Then  the  battle 's  lost  and  won. 

3  Witch.  That  will  be  ere  the  set  of  sun. 
]  IJltch.  Where  the  place? 

8  Witch,  Upon  the  heaih : 

3  Witch.  There  to  meet  with  Macbeth. 
1  Witch.  I  come,  Graymalkin ! 
All  Paddock*  calls  :— Anon.— 
tir  is  foul,  and  foul  is  fair : 
OTer  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air.    [Witches  vanish, 

SCENE  II.— A  Camp  near  Fores, 
fftnef  fcithin.    Enter  King  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Do- 
?iALBAUf,  Lenox,  vfith  AttendantSy  meeting  a  bluding 
Soldier. 

Dun.  What  bloody  man  is  that  ?    He  can  report, 
s  se^nleth  by  his  plight,  of  the  revolt 
he  newest  state. 

Mat.  This  is  the  sergeant, 

'ho,  like  a  good  and  hardy  soldier,  fought 
rainst  my  captivity . — Hail,  brave  friend  ! 
ly  to  the  king  thy  knowledge  of  the  broil, 
» thou  didst  leave  it. 

Sold.  Doubtful  it  stood ; 

s  two  spent  swimmers,  that  do  cling  together 
nd  choke  their  art.    The  merciless  Macdonwald 
Worthy  to  be  a  rebel,  for  to  that 
he  multiplying  villainies  of  nature 
3  swarm  upon  him)  from  the  western  isles 


Of  Kernes  and  Gallowglaases*  is  supplied ; 

And  fortune,  on  his  damned  quarrel*  smiling. 

Showed  like  a  rebel's  wbore :  but  all 's  too  weak  ] 

For  brave  Macbeth  (well  he  deserves  that  name) 

Disdaining  fortune,  with  his  brandish'd  steel, 

Which  smok'd  with  bloody  execution, 

Like  valour's  minion,  carVd  out  his  passage, 

Tillhefac'd  the  slave; 

Which  ne'er  shook  hands,  nor  bade  farewell  to  him, 

Till  he  unseam'd  him  from  the  nave  to  the  chaps, 

And  fi'xd  his  head  upon  our  battlements. 

Dun.  0,  valiant  cousin !  worthy  gentleman  ! 

Sold.  As  whence  the  sun  'gins  his  reflexion 
Shipwrecking  storms  and  direful  thunders  break,' 
So  from  that  spring,  -vdience  comfort  seem'd  to  come, 
Discomfort  swelbi.     Mark,  king  of  Scotland,  mark: 
No  sooner  justice  had,  with  valour  arm'd, 
Compel  I'd  these  skipping  Kernes  to  trust  their  heels, 
But  the  Norweyan  lord,  surveying  vantage, 
With  furbish'd  arnui,  and  new  supplies  of  men, 
Began  a  fresh  assault. 

Dun,  Dism^'d  not  this 

Our  captains,  Macbeth  and  Banquo  ? 

Sold.  Yes, 

As  sparrows  eagles,  or  the  hare  the  lion. 
If  I  say  sooth,  I  must  report  they  were 
As  cannons  overcharg'd  with  double  cracks ; 
So  they  doubly  redoubled  strokes  upon  the  foe : 
Except  they  meant  to  bathe  in  reeking  wounds. 
Or  memorize  another  Golgotha, 
I  cannot  tell. — 
But  I  an:  'aint,  my  gashes  cry  for  help. 

Dun,   So   well    Uiy   words    beoomi)  thee,   as   thy 
wounds: 


*  A  nam*  iattmatiBr  the  ravnd  of  that  it  riirnifleth,  u  AiiWjf  MfrZjf,  for  ui  nprara  and  tamvlraoas  nure.— PMcAain*«  OartUh  of  Bio- 


rmre,  1577.      >  A  totiii.     *  Vide  Serond  Part  of  Hmtj  VI..  Aot  W.,  So.  is.     ^  qutxrf  ;  la  folio. 
H  folio.    rop4  c1iattS«d  **  braakiB^'^  of  Moond.  to  "  braak.'* 
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They  smack  of  honour  both. — Go,  get  him  surgeons. 

[Exit  Soldier,  attended. 
Enter  Rossx  and  Aikous. 
Who  comes  here  ? 

Mai.  The  worthy  thane  of  Rosse. 

I^en.  What  haste  looks  through  his  eyes  ! 
So  should  he  look,  that  comes'  to  speak  things  strange. 

Rosse,  God  save  the  king ! 

Dun,  Whence  cam'st  thou,  worthy  thane? 

Rosse.  From  Fife,  great  king ; 
Where  the  Norweyan  banners  fliout  the  sky 
And  fan  our  people  cold. 
Norway  himself,  with  terrible  numbers, 
Assisted  by  that  most  disloyal  traitor, 
The  thane  of  Cawdor,  began  a  dismal  conflict ; 
Till  that  Bellona's  bridegroom,  lappM  in  proof, 
Confronted  him  with  self-comparisons, 
Point  against  point,  rebellious  arm  'gainst  arm, 
Curbing  his  lavish  spirit:  and,  to  conclude, 
The  victory  fell  on  us ; — 

Dun.  Great  happiness ! 

Rosse.  That  now 
Sweno,  the  Norway's  king,  craves  composition ; 
Nor  would  we  deign  him  burial  of  his  men, 
Till  he  disbursed  at  Saint  Colmes'  Inch 
Ten  thousand  dollars  to  our  general  use. 

Dun.  No  more  that  thane  of  Cawdor  shall  deceive 
Our  bosom  interest. — Go,  pronounce  his  present  death, 
And  with  his  former  title  greet  Macbeth. 

Rosse   I  '11  see  it  done. 

Dun,  What  he  hath  lost  noble  Macbeth  hath  won. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— A  Heath. 
Tkmder,    Enter  the  three  Witches. 

1  Witch.  Where  hast  thou  been,  sister  ? 

2  Witch.  Killing  swine. 

3  Witch   Sister,  where  thou  ? 

1  Witch.  A  sailor's  wife  had  chesnuts  in  her  lap. 
And  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd,  and  mounch'd :    '^  Give 

me."-^uoth  I : — 
"  Aroint*  thee,  witch  !"  the  rump-fed  ronyon*  cries. 
Her  husband 's  to  Aleppo  gone,  msster  o'  the  Tiger : 
Rut  in  a  sieve  I  '11  thither  sail, 
And,  like  a  rat  without  a  tail, 
I'Udo,  I'lldo,  andl'Udo. 

2  Witch.  I  '11  give  thee  a  wjn*.\  ^  ^• 
1  Witch,  Thou  art  kind.        '[ 

3  Witch.  And  I  another. 

1  Witch.  I  myself  h/ive  all  the  other; 
And  the  very  ports  they  blow,  • 

All  the  quarters  that  they  knew 
I'  the  shipman's  qard  to  show,* 
1  '11  drain  him  dry  as  hay : 
Sleep  shall,  neither  nigHt  nor  day, 
Hang  upon  his  pent-house  lid ; 
He  shall  live  a  man  forbid. 
Weary  sev'n-nights,  nine  times  nine, 
Shall  he  dwindle,  peak,  and  pine : 
Though  his  bark  cannot  be  lost, 
Yet  it  shall  be  tempest-toss'd.— - 
Look  what  I  have. 

2  Witch.  Show  me,  show  me. 

1  Witch.  Here  I  have  a  pilot's  thumb, 
Wreck'd  as  homeward  he  did  tome.        [Drum  within. 

3  Witch.  A  drum !  a  drum  ! 
Macbeth  doth  come. 

All.  The  weird*  sisters,  hand  in  hand. 


Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about : 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again,  to  make  up  nine. 
Peace  ! — the  charm 's  wound  up. 

Enter  Macbeth  and  Banqvo. 
Macb,  So  foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not 
Ban.  How  far  is't  called  to  Force  ?— What  are  thoii 
So  wither'd,  and  so  wild  in  their  attire, 
That  look  not  like  th'  inhabitants  o'  the  earth, 
And  yet  are  on 't?    Live  yon  ?  or  are  you  augfat 
That  man  may  question?  You  seem  to  understaDd m^ 
By  each  at  once  her  chappy  finger  laying 
Upon  her  skinny  lips.    You  should  be  women, 
And  yet  your  beards  forbid  me  to  interpret 
That  you  are  so. 
Macb.  Speak,  if  you  can. — What  are  yon? 

1  WitcL  All  hail !  Macbeth  !  haU  to  thee,  thane  d 

Glamis ! 

2  Witch,  All  haU,  Macbeth !   hail  ta  thee,  thane  tf 

Cawdor ! 

3  WUch.  All  hail,  Macbeth !  that  ahalt  be  h^ 

hereafter. 
Ban,  Good  sir,  why  do  you  start,  and  aeem  to  fear 
Things  that  do  sound  so  fair  ? — V  the  name  of  truth. 
Are  ye  fantastical,  or  that  indeed 
Which  outwardly  ye  show?    My  noble  partner 
You  greet  with  present  grace,  and  great  predictioa 
Of  noble  having,  and  of  royal  hope. 
That  he  seems  rapt  withal :  to  me  yoa  speak  not« 
If  you  can  look  into  the  seeds  of  time, 
And  say  which  grain  will  grow,  and  which  will  not, 
Speak  then  to  me,  who  neither  beg,  nor  fear. 
Your  favours,  nor  your  hate. 

1  Witch.  Hail ! 

2  Witch.  Hail ! 

3  Witch.  Hail ! 

1  Witch.  Lesser  than  Macbeth,  and  greater. 

2  Witch.  Not  BO  happy,  yet  much  happier. 

3  Witch.  Thou  Shalt  get  kings,  though  thou  be  nou 
So,  all  hail,  Macbeth,  and  Banqno ! 

1  Witch.  Banquo,  and  Macbeth,  all  hail ! 

Macb.  Stay,  you  imperfect  speakers,  tell  me  more. 
By  Sinel's  death,  I  know,  I  am  thane  of  Glamis ; 
But  how  of  Cawdor  ?  the  thane  of  Cawdor  lives, 
A  prosperous  gentleman ;  and  to  be  king 
Stands  not  within  the  prospect  of  belief, 
No  more  than  to  be  Cawdor.    Say,  from  whenee 
You  owe  this  strange  intelligence  ?  or  why 
Upon  this  blasted  heath  you  stop  our  way 
With  such  prophetic  greeting  ?— -Speak,  I  charge  yoa 

[Witches  voMsL 

Ban.  The  earth  hath  bubbles,  as  the  water  has 
And  these  are  of  them. — ^Whither  have  they  vanish  d"" 

Macb.  Into  the  air ;  and  what  ^eem'd  corporal.  m«l*A 
As  breath  into  the  wind. — 'Would  they  had  stay'd  ' 

Ban.  Were  such  things  here,  as  we  do  speak  aboak 
Or  have  we  eaten  on  the  insane  root*, 
That  takes  the  reason  prisoner  ? 

Mach.  Your  children  sha^l  be  kings. 

Ban:-  You  shall  be ki&§ 

Macb.  And  thane  of  Ca^or  too :  went  it  not  »o ' 

Ban.  To  the  self-same  tune,  and  words.  Who  *s  here 
Enter  Rosse  and  Angus. 

Rosse.  The  king  hath  happily  received,  Macbeth,    j 
The  news  of  thy  success ;  and  when  he  reads  I 

Thy  personal  venture  in  the  rebel's  fight,  | 

His  wonders  aiid  his  praises  do  contend. 
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Which  should  be  thine,  or  his.     Silenc'd  with  that, 
In  riewing  o'er  the  rest  o'  the  self-same  day. 
He  finds  thee  in  the  stout  Norweyan  ranks, 
Nothing  a/eard  of  what  thyself  didst  make, 
Simnge  images  of  death.    As  thick  as  tale,^ 
Came'  post  with  post ;  and  every  one  did  bear 
Thy  praises  in  his  kingdom's  great  defence, 
And  pour'd  them  down  before  him. 

Ang.  We  are  sent, 

To  give  thee  from  our  royal  master  thanks ; 
Only  to  herald  thee  into  Ym  sight, 
Not  pay  theo. 

Rosse,  And,  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour, 
He  bade  me  from  him  call  thee  thane  of  Cawdor : 
lo  which  addition,  hail,  most  worthy  thane, 
For  it  is  thine. 

Ban.  What !  can  the  devil  speak  true  ? 

Macb.   The  thane  of  Cawdor  lives:  why  do  you 
In  borrowed  robes  ?  [dress  me 

Ang.  Who  was  the  thane,  lives  yet ; 

But  under  heavy  judgment  bears  that  life 
Which  he  deserves  to  lose.    Whether  he  was  combin'd 
With  those  of  Norway,  or  did  line  the  rebel 
With  hidden  help  and  vantage,  or  that  with  both 
He  laboured  in  his  country's  wreck,  I  know  not; 
But  treasons  capital,  confess'd  and  prov'd, 
Have  overthrown  him. 

3tbcb.  Glamis,  and  thane  of  Cawdor : 

The  greatest  is  behind,  [^juie .]  Thanks  for  your  pains. — 
Do  you  not  hope  your  children  shall  be  kings. 
When  those  that  gave  the  thane  of  Cawdor  to  me, 
Profflis'd  no  leas  to  them? 

Ban.  That,  thrusted'  home, 

^ight  yet  enkindle  you  unto  the  crown, 
besides  the  thane  of  Cawdor.    But 't  is  strange : 
Vnd  oftentimes,  to  win  us  to  our  harm. 
The  instruments  of  darkness  tell  us  truths ; 
»Yin  us  with  honest  trifles,  to  betray  us 
n  deepest  consequence.— 
^oosina,  a  word,  I  pray  you. 

Macb.  Two  truths  are  told, 

b  happy  prologues  te  the  swelling  act 
}i  the  imperial  theme.    [Aside.]    I  thank  you,  gentle- 
men.— 
rhis  supernatural  soliciting  [Aside. 

>annot  be  ill ;  cannot  be  good : — ^if  ill, 
Vhy  hath  it  given  me  earnest  of  success, 
^nimencing  in  a  truth  ?    I  am  thane  of  Cawdor : 
f  good,  why  do  I  yield  to  that  suggestion, 
\rhose  horrid  image  doth  unfix  my  hair, 
Lnd  make  my  seated  hearty  knock  at  my  ribs, 
Lgainst  the  use  of  nature?'    Present  fears 
ire  less  than  horrible  imaginings. 
ly  thought,  where  murder  yet  is  but  fantastical, 
hakes  .so  my  single  state  of  man,  that  function 
I  smother'd  in  surmise,  and  nothing  is, 
tut  what  is  not. 

Ban.  Look,  how  our  partner 's  rapt. 

Afac6.  If  chance  will  haye  me  king,  why,  chance 
may  crown  me, 
rithout  mv  stir. 

^n.  New  honours  come  upon  him, 

ike  our  strange  garments,  cleave  not  to  their  mould, 
ut  with  the  aid  of  use. 

Macb.  Come  what  Qome  may, 

'ime  and  the  hour  runs  through  the  roughest  day. 
Ban.  Worthy  Macbeth,  we  stay  upon  your  leisure. 
Macb.  Give  me  your  favour :  my  dull  brain  wss 
wrought 


With  things  forgotten. — ^Kind  gentlemen,  your  point 
Are  register'd  where  every  day  I  turn 
The  leaf  to  read  them. — Let  us  toward  the  king. — 
[To  Banquc]    Think  upon  what  hath  chanc'd ;  and 

at  more  time, 
The  interim  having  weigh'd  it,  let  us  speak 
Our  free  hearts  each  to  other. 

Ban.  Very  gladly. 

Macb.  Till  then,  enough. — Come,  friends.    [Exetml. 

SCENE  IV.— Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Flourish.    £nter  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Don  ALB  AiN^ 
Lknox,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  Is  execution  done  on  Cawdor  ?     Are  not 
Those  in  commission  yet  return' d  ? 

Mai.  My  liege, 

They  are  not  yet  come  back;  but  I  have  spoke 
With  one  that  saw  him  die,  who  did  report, 
That  very  frankly  he  confess'd  his  treasons, 
Implor'd  your  highness'  pardon,  and  set  forth 
A  deep  repentance.    Nothing  in  his  lite 
Became  him  like  the  leaving  it :  he  died 
As  one  that  had  been  studied  in  his  death, 
To  throw  away  the  dearest  thing  he  ow'd. 
As  't  were  a  careless  trifle. 

Dun.  There 's  no  art 

To  find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face : 
He  was  a  gentleman  on  whom  I  built 
An  absolute  trust. — 

Enter  Macbeth,  ^^quo,  Rossb,  anJ  J^ngus. 

0  worthiest  cousin !  [Embrace 
The  sin  of  my  ingratitude  even  now 

Was  heavy  on  me.     Thou  art  so  far  before, 
That  swiftest  wind*  of  recompense  is  slow 
To  overtake  thee :  would  thou  hadst  less  deserv'd, 
That  the  proportion  both  of  thanks  and  payment 
Might  have  been  more* !  only  I  have  left  to  say. 
More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay. 

Macb.  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe. 
In  doing  it  pays  itself.    Your  highness'  part 
Is  to  receive  our  duties :  and  our  duties 
Are  to  your  throne  and  state,  children,  and  servants : 
Which  do  but  what  they  should,  by  doing  every  thing 
Safe  toward  your  love  fuid  honour. 

Dun.  Welcome  hither : 

1  have  begun  to  plant  thee,  and  will  labour 
To  make  thee  full  of  growing. — ^Noble  Banquo, 
That  hast  no  less  deserv'd,  nor  must  be  known 
No  less  to  have  done  so ;  let  me  infold  thee, 

And  hold  thee  to  my  heart.  [Emorac^ 

Ban.  There  if  I  grow, 

The  harvest  is  your  own. 

Dun.  My  plenteous  joys. 

Wanton  in  fulness,  seek  to  hide  themselves 
In  drops  of  sorrow. — Sons,  kinsmen,  thanes, 
And  you  whose  places  aro  the  nearest,  know, 
We  will  establish  our  estate  upon 
Our  eldest,  Malcolm ;  whom  we  name  hereafter 
The  prince  of  Cumberland :  which  honour  must 
Not,  unaccompanied,  invest  him  only, 
But  signs  of  nobleness,  like  stars,  shall  shine 
On  all  deservers. — From  hence  to  Invemesi, 
And  bind  us  farther  to  you. 

Macb.  The  rest  is  labour,  which'  is  not  us'd  for  yor 
I  '11  be  myself  the  harbinger,  and  make  joyful 
The  hearing  of  my  wife  with  your  approach ; 
So,  humbly  take  my  leave. 

Dun.  My  worthy  Cawdor ! 

31dcb.  The  prince  of  Cumberlend ! — That  is  a  step 
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On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'er-leap,     [Aside. 

For  in  my  way  it  lies.     Stars,  hide  your  tires 

Let  not  light  see  my  hlack  and  deep  deaires ; 

The  eye  wink  at  the  hand ;  yet  let  that  he, 

Which  th^eye  fears,  when  it  is  done,  to  see        [Exit, 

Dun.  True,  worthy  Banquo :  he  is  full  so  valiant, 
And  in  his  commendations  I  am  fed ; 
It  is  a  hanquet  to  me.     Let  us  after  him, 
Whose  care  is  gone  hefore  to  hid  us  welcome : 
It  is  a  peerless  kinsman.  « [Flourish,    Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Inverness.  A  Room  in  Macbkth's  Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  mth  a  letter. 
Lady  M.  [Reads,\  "  They  met  me  in  the  day  of  suc- 
cess ;  and  I  have  learned  by  the  perfectest  report,  they 
have  more  in  them  than  mortal  knowledge.  When  I 
burned  in  desire  to  question  them  farther,  they  made 
themselves  air,  into  which  they  vanished.  Whilea  I 
stood  rapt  in  the  wonder  of  it,  came  misFives  from  the 
king,  who  all-hailed  me,  *  Thane  of  Cawdor  ;'  by  which 
title,  belore,  thef^  weird  sisters  saluted  me,  and  re- 
ferred me  to  the  coming  on  of  time,  with,  *  Hail,  king 
that  shalt  be  !'  This  have  I  thought  good  to  deliver 
thee,  my  dearest  partner  of  greatness,  that  thou  might- 
cst  not  lose  tiie  dues  of  rejoicing,  by  being  ignorant  of 
what  greatness  is  promised  thee.  Lay  it  to  thy  heart, 
and  farewell." 

Glamis  thou  art,  and  Cawdor ;  and  shalt  he 
Wliat  thou  art  promised  — ^Yet  I  do  fear  thy  nature  : 
It  is  too  full  o'  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
To  catch  the  nearest  way.    Thou  wouldst  be  great; 
Art  not  without  ambition  ;  but  without 
The  illness  should  attend  it:  what  thou  wouldst  highly, 
That  wouldst  thou  holily :  wouldst  not  play  false, 
And  yet  wouldst  wrongly  \i-in :  thou  Mst  have,  great 

Glamis, 
That  which  cries,  "  Thus  thou  must  do,  if  thou  have  it  ; 
And  that  which  rather  thou  dost  fear  to  do, 
Than  wishest  should  be  undone."    Hie  thee  hither, 
That  I  may  pour  my  spirits  in  thine  ear. 
And  chastise  with  the  valour  of  my  tongue, 
All  that  impedes  thee  from  the  golden  round, 
Which  fate  and  metaphysical  aid  doth  seem 
To  have  thee  crown'd  withal.— 

Enter  an  Attendant. 

What  is  your  tidings? 
Atten.  The  king  comes  here  to-night. 
Lady  M.  Thou  'rt  mad  to  say  it. 

Is  not  thy  master  with  him  ?  who,  were 't  so, 
Would  have  inform'd  for  preparation. 

Atten.  So  please  you,  it  is  true :  our  thane  is  coming. 
One  of  my  fellows  had  the  speed  of  him  ; 
Who,  almost  dead  for  breath,  had  scarcely  more 
Than  would  make  up  his  message. 

Lady  M.  Give  him  tending : 

He  brings  great  news.     [Exit  Attendant.]    The  raven 

himself  is  hoarse, 
That  croaks  the  fatal  entrance  of  Duncan 
Under  my  battlements.     Come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  thoughts,  unsex  me  here, 
And  fill  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty :  make  thick  my  blood 
Stop  up  th'  access  and  passage  to  remorse ; 
That  no  eompunctidus  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  purpose,  nor  keep  peace  between 
Th'  effect  and  it.     Come  to  my  woman's  breasts. 
And  take  my  milk  for  gall,  you  murdering  ministers, 
Wherever  in  your  sightless  substances 


You  wait  on  nature's  mischief.    Come,  thick  night,    i 
And  pall  thee  in  the  dunnest  smoke  of  bell, 
That  my  keen  knife  see  not  the  wound  it  makes, 
Nor  heaven  peep  through  the  blankneas'  of  the  dark 
To  cry,  "  Hold,  hold  !"— 

Enter  Macbktr. 

Great  Glamis !  worthy  Oawdoi 
Greater  than  both,  by  the  all-hail  hereafter ! 


[Tkeyem^t^ 
ond 


Thy  letters  have  transported  me  heyon 
This  ignorant  present,  and  I  feel  now 
The  future  in  the  instant. 

Macb.  My  dearest  love, 

Duncan  comes  here  to-night. 

Lady  M.  And  when  goes  hence? 

Macb.  To-morrow,  as  he  purposes. 

Lady  M.  O !  never 

Shall  sun  that  morrow  see. 
Your  face,  my  thane,  is  as  a  book,  where  men 
May  read  strange  matters :  to  beguile  the  time. 
Look  like  the  time ;  hear  welcome  in  your  rye, 
Your  hand,  your  tongue  :  look  like  the  innocent  flowa 
But  be  the  serpent  under  it.    He  that 's  coming 
Must  be  provided  for;  and  you  shall  put 
This  night's  great  business  into  my  despatch, 
Which  shall  to  all  our  nights  and  days  to  oome 
Give  solely  sovereign  sway  and  masterdom. 

Macb.  We  will  speak  farther. 

Lady  M.  Only  look  up  dear: 

To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear. 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me.  [Exrmi 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same.    Before  the  Csstle. 
Enier  Duncan,  Malcolm,  Donalbain,  Banquo,  LiKot, 
Macduff,  Rosse,  Angus,  and  Attendants. 

Dun.  This  castle  hath  a  pleasant  seat :  the  air 
Nimbly  and  sweetly  recommends  itself 
Unto  our  gentle  senses. 

Ban.  This  guest  of  summer. 

The  t4>mple-haunting  martlet,  does  approve, 
By  his  lov'd  mansionry,  that  the  heaven's  breath 
Smells  wooingly  here :  no  jutty,  frieze. 
Buttress,  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird 
Hath  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle: 
Where  they  much'  breed  and  haunt,  I  have  obserrM. 
The  air  is  delicate. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Dun.  See,  see !  our  honoured  bostesr.-  • 

The  love  that  follows  us  sometime  is  our  trouble, 
Which  still  we  thank  as  love :  herein  I  teach  you. 
How  you  shall  bid  God  yield  us  for  your  pains, 
And  thank  us  for  your  trouble. 

Lady  M.  All  our  serviee, 

In  every  point  twice  done^  and  then  done  double, 
Were  poor  and  single  busmess  to  contend 
Against  those  honours  deep  and  broad,  wherewith 
Your  majesty  loads  our  house.    For  those  of  old, 
And  the  late  dignities  heap'd  up  to  them. 
We  rest  your  hermits.* 

Dun.  Where 's  the  thane  of  Ctwdor^ 

We  cours'd  him  at  the  heels,  and  had  a  purpose 
To  he  his  purveyor;  but  he  rides  well. 
And  his  great  love,  sharp  as  his  spur,  hath  holpbin 
To  his  home  before  us.    Fair  and  noble  hostess, 
We  are  your  guest  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Tour  servants  ever 

Have  theirs,  themselves,  and  what  is  theirs,  in  encofi 
To  make  their  audit  at  your  highness'  pleasure, 
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Still  to  retam  your  own. 

Dim.  Give  tne  yonr  hand ; 

Conduct  me  to  mine  host :  we  love  him  highly, 
And  shall  continue  our  graces  towards  him. 
By  your  leave,  hostess.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  VII.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  CsAtle. 
Hautboys  and  torches.     Enter,  and  pass  over  the  sta^e, 

a  Sewer.^  and  divers  Servants  witk  dishes  and  service. 

Then^  enter  MACBcrrH. 

Macb.  If  it  were  done,  when  't  is  done,  then  't  were 
well 
It  were  done  quickly :  if  the  assassination 
Could  trammel  up  the  consequence,  and  catch 
With  his  surcease  success ;  that  but  this  blow 
Might  be  the  be-all  and  the  end-all  here. 
But  here,  upon  this  bank  and  shoal*  of  time, 
We  M  jump  the  life  to  come. — But  in  these  cases, 
We  still  have  judgment  here ;  that  we  but  teach 
Bloody  instructions,  which,  being  taught,  return 
To  plague  th'  inventor :  thus'  even-handed  justice 
CommendR  th'  ingredients  of  our  poison'd  chalice 
To  our  own  lips.     He 's  here  in  double  trust : 
First,  as  I  am  his  kinsman  and  his  subject ; 
Strong  both  against  the  deed :  then,  as  his  host, 
Who  should  against  his  murderer  shut  the  door, 
Not  bear  the  knife  myself.    Besides,  this  Duncan 
Hath  borne  his  faculties  so  meek,  hath  been 
So  clear  in  his  great  office,  that  his  virtues 
Will  plead,  like  angels  trumpet-tongned,  against 
The  deep  damnation  of  his  taking-off ; 
And  pity,  like  a  naked  new-bom  babe. 
Striding  the  blast,  or  heaven's  cherubim,  hors'd 
Upon  the  sightless  couriers  of  the  air, 
Shall  blow  the  horrid  deed  in  every  eye, 
That  tears  shall  drown  the  wind. — ^I  have  no  spur 
To  prick  the  sides  of  my  intent,  but  only 
Vaulting  ambition,  which  o'er-leaps  itself. 
And  falh  on  the  other. — 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

How  now !  what  news  ? 

Lady  M.  He  has  almost  supp'd.    Why  have  you  left 
the  chamber  ? 

Macb.  Hath  he  ask'd  for  me? 

Lady  M.  Know  you  not,  he  has  ? 

Macb.  We  will  proceed  no  farther  in  this  business : 
He  hath  honoured  me  of  late ;  and  I  have  bought 
Golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  people, 
Which  would  be  worn  now  in  their  newest  gloss, 
Not  cast  aside  so  soon. 

Lady  M.  Was  the  hope  drunk, 

Wherein  ygu  dress'd  yourself?  hath  it  slept  since, 
And  wakes  it  now,  to  look  so  green  and  pale 


At  what  it  did  so  freely  ?    From  this  time, 
Such  I  account  thy  love.     Art  thou  afeard 
To  be  the  same  in  thine  own  act  and  valour. 
As  thou  art  in  desire?     Wouldst  thou  have  that 
Which  thou  esteem'st  the  ornament  of  life    » 
And  live  a  coward  in  thine  own  esteem. 
Letting  I  dare  not  wait  upon  I  would, 
Like  the  poor  cat  i'  the  adage  ?* 

Mad>.  IVythee,  peace. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man ) 
Who  dares  do*  more  is  none. 

Lady  M.  What  boast*  was  %  then, 

That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 
When  you  durst  do  it,  then  you  were  a  man ; 
And,  to  be  more  than  what  you  were,  you  would 
Be  so  much  more  the  man.     Nor  time,  nor  place. 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  their  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.     I  have  given  suck,  and  know 
How  tender  H  is  to  love  the  babe  that  milks  me : 
I  would,  while  it  was  smiling  in  my  face. 
Have  pluckM  my  nipple  from  his  boneless  gums. 
And  dash'd  the  brains  out,  had  I  so  sworn  as  yon 
Have  done  to  this. 

Macb.  If  we  should  fail  ? 

Lo<^  M.  We  fail  ?^ 

But  screw  yonr  courage  to  the  sticking-place, 
And  we  '11  not  fail.     When  Duncan  is  asleep, 
(Whereto  the  rather  shall  his  day's  hard  journey 
Soundly  invite  him)  his  two  chamberlains 
Will  I  with  wine  and  wa^sel  so  convince,* 
That  memory,  the  warder  of  the  brain, 
Shall  be  a  fume,  and  the  receipt  of  reason 
A  limbeck  only :  when  in  swinish  sleep 
Their  drenched  natures  lie,  as  in  a  death, 
What  cannot  you  and  I  perform  upon 
Th'  unguarded  Duncan?  what  not  put  up>on 
His  spongy  officers,  who  shall  bear  the  guilt 
Of  our  great  quell?* 

Macb.  Bring  forth  men-children  only ! 

For  thy  undaunted  mettle  should  compose 
Nothing  but  males.    Will  it  not  be  receiv'd 
When  we  have  mark'd  with  blood  those  sleepy  two 
Of  his  own  chamber,  and  us'd  their  very  daggers, 
That  they  have  done 't  ? 

Lady  M.  Who  dares  receive  it  other, 

As  we  shall  make  our  griefs  and  clamour  roar 
Upon  his  death  ? 

Macb.  I  am  settled  ;  and  bend  up 

Each  corporal  agent  to  this  terrible  feat. 
Away,  and  mock  the  time  with  fairest  shew : 
False  face  must  hide  what  the  false  heart  doth  know. 

[ExewU 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same.     Court  within  the  Castle. 
Enter  Banquo,  and  Flbance,  with  a  torch  before  him. 
Bern.  How  goes  the  night,  boy  ? 
FTe,  The  moon  is  down ;  I  have  not  heard  the  clock. 
Ban.  And  she  goes  down  at  twelve. 
F^.  I  take 't.  't  is  later,  sir. 

Ban.  Hold,  take  my  sword. — There  's  husbandry  in 
heaven ; 


Their  candles  are  all  out. — ^Take  thee  that  too. 
A  heavy  summons  lies  like  lead  upon  me, 
And  yet  I  would  not  sleep  r  merciful  powers ! 
Restrain  in  me  the  cursed  thoughts,  that  nature 
Gives  way  to  in  repose  ! — Give  me  my  sword.— 
Enter  Macbeth,  and  a  Servant  with  a  torch. 
Who's  there? 

Macb,  A  friend. 

Ban,  What,  sir,  not  yet  at  rest?  The  king 's  a-bed : 


A  Aa  efll«er  who  pltMd  und  remorvd  dishM.  *  lelieol* :  in  folio.  Tboolwld  mado  tho  ehaniro.  '  thin  :  \n  t.  «.  *  **  Tho  eat  Iotm  flah, 
MS  dsTM  not  wot  hor  foot.''  *  no :  in  folio.  •  l)oa«t :  in  f.  o.  ^  Somo  oda.  placo  an  oxelamation,  or  eomma,  in  plaeo  of  tho  intonof  atioa 
Mlat;  neh,  Dfoo  iafornu  «a,  was  Mn.  Siddoaa*  doUrory  of  tbo  pawaf  m  if  *'w  (ail,"  waa  tiio  oonoluioa  of  MAOSim'a  rootark. 
*  Owtrpowtr.     *  Mmdm, 
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Re  batli  been  in  unusual  pleaaure,  and 
Sent  forth  great  largess  to  your  offices, 
i  his  diamond  he  greets  your  wife  withal, 
By  the  name  oi  most  kind  ho«te»,  and  shut  up 
[n  measuyeless  content. 

Mach.  Being  unprepar'd, 

Qur  yn\\  became  the  servant  to  defect. 
Which  else  should  free  have  wrought. 

Ban,  All 's  weU. 

I  dreamt  last  night  of  the  three  weird  sisters: 
To  you  they  have  show'd  some  truth. 

Macb,  I  think  not  of  them : 

Yet;  when  we  can  entreat  an  hour  to  serve, 
We  would  spend  it  in  some  words  upon  that  business, 
If  you  would  grant  the  time. 

Ban.  At  your  kindest  leisure. 

Mach,  If  you  shall  cleave  to  my  consent,  when 't  is, 
It  shall  make  honour  for  you. 

Ban.  So  I  lose  none 

In  seeking  to  augment  it,  but  still  keep 
My  bosom  franchis'd,  and  allegiance  dear, 
I  shall  be  oounsellM. 

Mach.  Good  repose,  the  while. 

Ban.  Thanks,  sir:  the  like  to  you. 

\Extunt  Banquo  and  Flbahce. 

Macb.  Go ;  bid  thy  mistretis,  when  my  drink  k  ready, 
She  strike  upon  the  bell.    Get  thee  to  bed. — 

[Exit  Servant. 
Is  this  a  dagger,  which  1  see  before  me, 
The  handle  toward  my  hand  ?    Come,  let  me  clutch 

thee:— 
I  have  thee  not,  and  yet  I  see  thee  still. 
Art  thou  not,  fatal  vision,  sensible 
To  feeling,  as  to  sight  ?  or  art  thou  but 
A  dagger  of  the  mind,  a  false  creation, 
Proceeding  from  the  heat-oppressed  brain  ? 
I  see  thee  yet,  in  form  as  palpable 
As  this  which  now  I  draw. 
Thou  marshalPst  me  the  way  that  I  was  going ; 
And  such  an  instrument  I  was  to  use. — 
Mine  eyes  are  made  the  fools  o'  the  other  senses, 
Or  else  worth  all  the  rest :  I  see  thee  still ; 
And  on  thy  blade,  and  dudgeon^  gouts  of  blood. 
Which  was  not  so  before. — There  's  no  such  thing : 
It  is  the  bloody  business,  which  informs 
Thus  to  mine  eyes. — Now  o'er  the  one  half  world 
Nature  seems  dead,  and  wicked  dreams  abuse 
The  curtain'd  sleeper  :*  witchcraft  celebrates 
Pale  Hecate's  offerings ;  and  withered  murder, 
Alarum'd  by  his  sentinel  the  wolf. 
Whose  howl 's  his  watch,  thus  with  his  stealthy  pace. 
With  Tarquin's  ravishing  strides,'  towards  his  design 
Moves  like  a  ghost. — Thou  sure  and  firm-set  earth. 
Hear  not  my  steps,  which  way  they  walk,  for  fear 
The  very  stones  prate  of  my  where-about, 
And  take  the  present  horror  from  the  time. 
Which  now  suits  with  it. — Whiles  I  threat,  he  lives : 
Words  to  the  heat  of  deeds  too  cold  breath  gives. 

[A  hell  rings. 
I  go,  and  it  is  done :  the  bell  invitee  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan :  for  it  is  a  knell, 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell.  [ExU. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 
Lady  M.  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath 
made  me  bold  :  [Peace ! 

What  hath  quench'd  them  hath  given  me  fire. — ^Hark ! — 


It  was  the  owl  that  shriek'd,  the  fwtal  bellman, 
Which  givee  the  stem'st  good-night.    He  is  about  it. 
The  doors  are  open ;  and  the  surfeited  grooms 
Do  mock  their  diarge  with  snores :  I  have  drugged  thev 

possets. 
That  death  and  nature  do  contend  about  them, 
Whether  they  live,  or  die. 

Macb.  [Wiihm\  Who's  there?— what,  bo! 

Lady  M.  Alack !  I  am  afraid  they  have  awaked, 
And 't  is  not  done : — ^the  attempt,  and  not  the  deed, 
Confounds  us.^-Hark  !*-!  laid  their  daggers  ready, 
He  could  not  miss  them. — Had  he  not  resembled 
My  father  as  he  slept,  I  had  done  't. — ^My  husband? 
Enter  Macbeth. 

Math.  I  have  done  the  deedd — Didat  thou  not  hears 
noise? 

Lady  M.  I  heard  the  owl  scream,  and  tlie  ctiekets  cry. 
Did  not  you  speak  ? 

Macb.  When  ? 

Lady  M.  Now. 

Mach.  As  I  desoended* 

Lady  M.  Ay. 

Mach.  Hark  !— 
Who  lies  i'  the  second  chamber  ? 

Lady  M.  Donalbain. 

Maa>.  This  is  a  sorry  sight.       [Showing  kis  hank 

Lady  M.  A  foolish  thought  to  say  a  sorry  si^ht. 

MaA.  There 's  one  did  laugh  in  's  sleep,  and  one 
cried,  "  murder !" 
That  they  did  wake  each  other:  I  stood  and  heard  them: 
But  they  did  say  their  prayers,  and  addrees'd  then 
Again  to  sleep. 

Lady  M.  There  are  two  lodg'd  together. 

MaA.  One  cried  *' God  bless  us !"  and  "  Am^,*'  tl» 
other, 
As  they  had  seen  me  with  these  hangman's  hands. 
Listening  their  fear,  I  could  not  say  amen, 
When  they  did  say  God  bless  us. 

Lady  M.  Consider  it  not  so  deeply 

Mach.  But  wherefore  could  not  I  pronounce  ames? 
I  had  most  need  of  blessing,  and  amen.  | 

Stuck  in  my  throat. 

Lady  M.  These  deeds  must  not  be  thoo^ 

After  iHbse  ways :  so,  it  will  make  ua  mad. 

Mach.  Methought,  I  heard  a  voice  cry,  "  Sleep  u 
more! 
Macbeth  does  murder  sleep," — the  innocent  sleep ; 
Sleep,  that  knits  up  the  ravell'd  sleave*  of  care, 
The  death  of  each  day's  li(^  sore  labour's  bath, 
Balm  of  hurt  minds,  great  nature's  aeoond  eoune, 
Chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast. — 

Lady  M.  What  do  you  roe&r  ^ 

Mach.  Still  it  cried,  "Sleep  no  more !"  to  all  tie 
house : 
<<  Glamis  hath  murder'd  sleep,  and  therefore  Cafwdor 
Shall  sleep  no  more :  Macbeth  shall  sleep  no  more  \ 

Lady  M.  Who  wai  it  that  thus  cried  ?  Why,  wonb? 
thane, 
Yon  do  unbend  your  noble  strength,  to  think 
So  brainBickly  of  things.    Go,  get  some  water, 
And  wash  this  filthy  witness  from  your  hand. — 
Why  did  you  bring  these  daggen  from  the  place  ^      i 
They  must  lie  there :  go,  carry  them,  and  smear 
The  sleepy  grooms  with  blood. 

Macb.  I  '11  go  no  more : 

I  am  afraid  to  think  what  I  have  done ; 
Look  on 't  again,  I  dare  not. 

Lady  M.  Infirm  of  purpose ! 

>  JiMf  •/teoMPOMl.  of  whieh  da^f er  hundlM  wm  mad*.     «  alMp :  ia  f.  ••     >  udM :  la  &Uo.    Ttf  mad*  tk«  «huifft.     *  DswrMf^ 
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(rire  me  the  daggen.    The  sleeping,  and  the  dead, 

Kn  bnt  as  pictures  :  't  ia  the  eye  of  childhood 

rhat  feara  a  painted  devil.    If  he  do  bleed, 

[  -11  gild  the  faces  of  the  grooms  withal, 

For  it  must  seem  their  guilt.  [Exit. — Knocking  within, 

}kcb.  Whence  is  that  knocking  ? — 

ion*  is  H  vrith  me.  when  every  noise  appals  me  ? 
iVhat  hands  are  here  !  Ha !  they  pluck  out  mine  eyes 
(\'i:l  all  great  Neptune's  ocean  wash  this  blood 
:ieaa  from  my  hand  ?     No ;  this  my  hand  will  rather 
The  multitudinous  seas  incarnardine, 
U&kijig  the  green  one  red.' 

Re-enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Ladif  M,  My  hands  are  of  your  colour ;  but  I  shame 
To  wear  a  heart  so  white.  [Knock.]  I  hear  a  knocking 
kt  the  south  entry  :•— retire  we  to  our  chamber. 
I  little  water  clears  us  of  this  deed : 
low  easy  ia  it,  then  ?     Your  constancy 
lath  left  you  unattended. — [Knock,]    Hark  I    more 

knocking. 
f^t  on  your  nightgown,  lest  occasion  call  us, 
Lnd  show  us  to  be  watchers. — Be  not  lost 

0  poorly  in  your  thoughts. 

Madt.  To  know  my  deed,  'twere  best  not  know  my- 
self. [Knock. 

Vake  Duncan  with  thy  knocking :    I  would  thou 
couidst !  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same. 

Enter  a  Porter.  [Knocking  within. 
Porter.  Here 's  a  knocking,  indeed  !  If  a  man  were 
nrter  of  hell-gate,  he  should  have  old*  turning  the  key. 
Knocking.]  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who's  there, 
the  name  of  Beelzebub  ? — Here  'a  a  farmer,  that 
anged  himself  on  the  expectation  of  plenty :  come  in 
me  ;  have  napkins  enough  about  you ;  here  you  '11 
weat  for't.  [Knocking.]  Knock,  knock.     Who's  there, 

1  the  otlier  devil's  name  ? — 'Faith,  here 's  an  eqnivo- 
itor,  that  oonld  swear  in  both  the  scales  against  either 
rale  :  who  committed  treason  enough  for  God's  sake, 
ii  could  not  equivocate  to  heaven  :  O  !  come  in,  equi- 
[>cator.  [Knodcing.]  Knock,  knock,  knock.  Who's 
lere  ? — ^'Faith.  here 's  an  English  tailor  come  hither 
•r  stealing  out  of  a  French  hose :  come  in.  tailor ; 
pre  you  may  roast  your  goose,  [Knocking.]  Knock, 
I'x^k.  Never  at  quiet !  What  are  you  ?— -But  this 
Lice  is  too  cold  for  hell.  I  '11  devil-porter  it  no  far- 
ler :  I  had  thought  to  have  let  in  some  of  all  pro- 
i'.^ions,  that  go  the  primrose  way  to  the  everlasting 
mfire.  [Knocking.]  Anon,  anon:  I  pray  you,  re- 
ember  the  porter.  [Opens  the  gate. 

Enter  Macduff  and  Lenox. 
3fticd.  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  ere  you  went  to  bed, 
bat  you  do  lie  so  late  ? 

Port.  'Faith,  sir,  we  were  carousing  till  the  second 
ck  :  and  drink,  sir,  is  a  great  provoker  of  three  things. 
Macd.  What  three  things  does  drink  especially  pro- 
•ke? 

Port.  Marry,  sir,  nose-painting,  sleep,  and  urine. 
M;hery.  sir.  it  provokes,  and  unprovokes :  it  provokes 
e  desire,  but  it  takes  away  the  performance.  There- 
-c,  much  drink  may  be  said  to  be  an  equivoeator 
th  lechery:  it  makes  him,  and  it  mars  him  ;  it  sets 
m  on,  and  it  takes  him  off;  it  persuades  him,  and 
iheartcns  him ;  makes  him  stand  to,  and  not  stand 
:  in  conclusion,  equivocates  him  a-sleep,  and,  giving 
tn  the  lie,  leaves  him. 
Maed.  I  believe,  drink  gave  thee  the  lie  last  night. 


1  So  th«  old  eopiM ;  tome  mod.  «dt.  TMbd 
;  ia  C  ^      *  Thi«  word  is  ant  ia  f.  *. 


Port.  That  it  did,  sir,  i'  the  very  throat  on  me :  but 
I  requited  him  for  his  lie;  and,  I  think,  being  too 
strong  for  him,  though  he  took  up  my  leg*  sometime, 
yet  I  made  a  shift  to  cast  him. 

Macd.  Is  thy  master  stirring  ?— 

Enter  Macbsth,'  tn  his  night-gown. 
Our  knocking  has  awak'd  him ;  here  he  comes. 

Len.  Good-morrow,  noble  sir. 

Maeb.  Good-morrow,  both. 

Macd.  Is  the  king  stirring,  worthy  thane  ? 

Maeb.  Not  yet. 

Macd.  He  did  command  me  to  call  timely  on  him : 
I  have  almost  slipp'd  the  hour. 

Macb.  1  '11  bring  you  to  him. 

Macd.  I  know,  this  is  a  joyful  trouble  to  you ; 
But  yet,  't  is  one. 

Madt.  The  labour  we  delight  in  physics  pain. 
This  is  the  door. 

Macd.  I  '11  make  so  bold  to  call, 

For  't  is  my  limited  service.  [Exit  Macduff. 

Len.  GrCHes  the  king  hence  to-day  ? 

Macb.  He  does  :— he  did  appoint  so. 

Len.  The  night  has  been  unruly  -  where  we  lay, 
Our  chimneys  were  blown  down ;  and,  as  they  say, 
Lamen tings  heard  i'  the  air ;  strange  scroams  of  death 
And  prophesying  with  accents  terrible 
Of  dire  combustion,  and  confus'd  events, 
New  hatch'd  to  the  woeful  time.     The  obscuro  bird 
Clamour'd  the  livelong  night :  some  say,  the  earth 
Was  feverous,  and  did  shake. 

Mad).  'T  was  a  rough  night 

Len.  My  young  remembrance  cannot  parallel 
A.  fellow  to  it. 

Re-enter  Macduff. 

Macd.  0  horror !  horror !  horror !  Tongue,  nor  heart, 
Cannot  conceive,  nor  name  thee. 

Maeb.  Len.  What 's  the  matter  ? 

Macd.  Confusion  now  hath  made  his  master-piece. 
Most  sacrilegious  murder  hath  broke  ope 
The  Lord's  anointed  temple,  and  stole  thence 
The  life  o'  the  building. 

Macb.  What  is 't  you  say  ?  the  life  ? 

Len.  Mean  you  his  majesty  ? 

Macd.  Approach  the  chamber,  and  destroy  your  sight 
With  a  new  Grorgon. — Do  not  bid  me  speak : 
See,  and  then  speak  yourselves. — Awake  !  awake  ! — 
[Exeunt  Macbeth  and  Ljbnox. 
Ring  the  alarum-bell ! — Murder,  and  treason  ! 
Banquo,  and  Donalbain  !     Malcolm,  awake ! 
Shake  off  this  downy  sleep,  death's  counterfeit. 
And  look  on  death  itself :  up,  up,  and  see 
The  great  doom's  image  ! — Malcolm  !  Banquo  ! 
As  from  your  graves  rise  up,  and  walk  like  sprites 
To  coimtenance  this  horror.  Ring  the  bell !  [Bell  rings. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth. 

Lady  M.  What 's  the  buvinees, 
That  such  a  hideous  trumpet  calls  to  parley 
The  sleepers  of  the  house  ?  speak,  speak  ! 

Macd.  0,  gentle  lady ! 

'T  is  not  for  you  to  hear  what  I  can  speak : 
The  repetition,  in  a  woman's  ear. 

Enter  Banquo  unready.* 
Would  murder  as  it  fell.^^  Banquo !  Banquo ! 
Our  royal  master  'a  murder'd  ! 

Lady  M.  Woe,  alas  ! 

What !  in  our  house  ? 

Ban.  Too  cruel,  any  where. 

Dear  Duff,  I  pr'ythee,  contradict  thyself, 

th«  fTMB— OB«  red.     *  Used,  m  oftsa,  m  aa  aof m«atatiT«.     >  Th«  tut  of  thii  dinetioa  li 
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And  say,  it  is  nol  so. 

Re-ei  ter  Macbeth  and  Lbnox. 

Macb.  Had  I  but  died  an  hour  before  this  cbancei 
I  had  liv'd  a  blessed  time,  for  from  this  instant 
There 's  nothing  serious  in  mortality ; 
All  is  but  toys :  renown  and  grace  are  dead ; 
The  wine  of  life  is  drawn,  and  the  mere  lees 
Is  left  this  vault  to  brag  of. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Donalbain. 

Don.  What  is  amiss  ? 

Macb.  You  are,  and  do  not  know 't : 

The  spring,  the  head,  the  fountain  of  your  blood 
Is  stopp'd  ;  the  very  source  of  it  is  stopped. 

Macd.  Your  royal  father 's  murder'd. 

Mai.  O  !  by  whom  ? 

Len.  Those  of  his  chamber,  as  it  seem'd,  had  done 't. 
Their  hands  and  faces  were  all  badg'd  with  blood  ; 
Bo  were  their  daggers,  which,  unwipM,  we  found 
Upon  their  pillows  :  they  star'd,  and  were  distracted. 
No  man's  life  was  to  be  trusted  with  them. 

Maeb.  O  !  yet  [  do  repent  me  of  my  fury, 
That  I  did  kill  them. 

Maed,  Wherefore  did  you  so  ? 

Macb.  Who  can  be  wise,  amaz'd,  temperate  and 
furious. 
Loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?    No  man : 
The  expedition  of  my  violent  love 
Out-ran  the  pauser  reason. — Here  lay  Duncan, 
His  silver  skin  lacM  with  his  golden  blood ; 
And  his  gash'd  stabs  look'd  like  a  breach  in  nature 
For  ruin's  wasteful  entrance  :  there,  the  murderers, 
Steep'd  in  the  colours  of  their  trade,  their  daggers 
Unmannerly  breeched  with  gore.     Who  could  refrain, 
That  had  a  heart  to  love,  and  in  that  heart 
Courage  to  make 's  love  known  ? 

Lady  M.  Help  me  hence,  ho  ! 

ilfaea.  Look  to  the  lady.      [Lady  Macbeth  stcoons.^ 

Mai,  Why  do  we  hold  our  tongues. 

That  most  may  claim  this  argument  for  ours  ? 

Don.  What  should  be  spoken 
Here,  where  our  fate,  hid  in  an  auger-hole, 
May  rush,  and  seize  us?    Let's  away :  our  tears 
Are  not  yet  brew'd. 

Mai.  Nor  our  strong  sorrow 

Upon  the  foot  of  motion. 

Ban.  Look  to  the  lady. —  [Lady  Macb.  is  borne  out. 
And  when  we  have  our  naked  frailties  hid, 
That  suffer  in  exposure,  let  us  meet^ 
And  question  this  most  bloody  piece  of  work, 
To  know  it  farther.     Fears  and  scruples  shake  us : 
In  the  great  hand  of  God  I  stand  ;  and,  thence, 
Against  the  undivulg'd  pretence'  I  fight 
Of  treasonous  malice. 

Macd.  And  so  do  I. 

AIL  So  all. 

Maeb.  Let 's  briefly  put  on  manly  readiness. 

And  meet  i'  the  hall  together. 

At,  Well  contented. 

[Exeunt  all  but  Mal.  and  Don. 

Mai.  What  will  you  do  ?  Let 's  not  consort  with  them 
To  show  an  unfelt  sorrow  is  an  offfce 
Which  the  false  man  does  easy.    I'll  to  England. 

Dan.  To  Ireland,  I :  our  separated  fortune 
Shall  keep  us  both  the  safer  ,  where  we  are, 
There 's  daggers  in  men's  smiles  :  the  near  in  blood, 
Tlie  nearer  bloody. 


Mal.  This  murderons  shaft  that  '■  shoi 

Hath  not  yet  lighted,  and  our  safest  way  ' 

Is  to  avoid  the  aim :  therefore,  to  horse;  ' 

And  let  us  not  be  dainty  of  leave-taking,  I 

But  shift  away.    There  '*s  warrant  in  that  theft         I 
Which  steals  itself,  when  there 's  no  merey  left. 


I 


SCENE  IV.— Without  the  Castle. 
Enter  Rosse  and  an  Old  Man. 

Old  M.  Threescore  and  ten  I  can  remember  well; 
Within  the  volume  of  which  time  I  have  seen 
Hours  dreadful,  and  things  strange,  but  thie  sore  ni|iil 
Hath  trifled  former  knowings. 

Rosse.  Ah  !  good  father, 

Thou  seest,  the  heavens,  as  troubled  with  man's  aet, 
Threaten  his  bloody  stage  :  by  the  clock  't  ia  day, 
And  yet  dark  night  strangles  the  travailing'  lamp. 
Is 't  night's  predominance,  or  the  day's  shame, 
That  darkness  does  the  face  of  earth  entomb, 
When  living  light  should  kiss  it  ? 

Old  M.  'T  is  unnatural, 

Even  like  the  deed  that 's  done.    On  Tuesday  last, 
A  falcon,  towering  in  her  pride  of  place, 
Was  by  a  mousing  owl  hawk'd  at,  and  kill'd. 

Rosse.  And  Duncan's  horses  (a  thing  moat  stranfi 
and  certain) 
Beauteous  and  swift,  the  minions  of  their  raee, 
Turn'd  wild  in  nature,  broke  their  stalls,  flung  oat, 
Contending  'gainst  obedience,  as  they  would 
Make  war  with  mankind. 

Old  M.  'T  is  said,  they  ate  e»eh  otiiff. 

Ro!tse.  They  did  so ,'  to  th'  amazement  of  mine  f  rrv 
That  look'd  upon  't.     Here  oomes  the  good  MaodoC-* 

Enter  Macduff. 
How  goes  the  world,  sir,  now  ? 

Maed.  Why.  see  you  not 

Rosse.  Is 't  known  who  did  this  more  than  bloody  deed! 

Maed.  Those  that  Macbeth  hath  slain. 

Rosse.  Alas,  the  (Ur! 

What  good  could  they  pretend  ? 

MaA.  They  were  suborm'i 

Malcolm,  and  Donalbain,  the  king's  two  sons, 
Are  stol'n  away  and  fled ;  which  puts  upon  than 
Suspicion  of  the  deed. 

Rosse.  'Gainst  nature  still : 

Thriftless  ambition,  that  will  ravin  up 
Thine  own  life's  means  ! — ^Then,  't  is  most  like, 
The  sovereignty  will  fall  upon  Macbeth. 

Maed.  He  is  already  nam'd,  and  gone  to  Soons 
To  be  invested. 

Rosse.  Where  is  Duncan's  body  ? 

Macd.  Carried  to  Colme-kill ; 
The  sacred  store-house  of  his  predeeessors, 
And  guardian  of  their  bones. 

Rosse.  Will  you  to  Soom  ? 

Macd.  No,  cousin ;  I  '11  to  Fife. 

Rosse.  Well,  I  will  thitl-i 

Macd.  Well,  may  yon  see  things  well  done  then  > 
adieu — 
Lest  our  old  robes  sit  easier  than  our  new ! 

Rosse.  Farewell,  father. 

Old  M.  God's  benison  go  with  you ;  and  with  those, 
That  would  make  good  of  bad,  and  friends  of  foc« ' 

[Esaa 


K  Not  in  f  a.     >  Initmtion.      >  So  old  oopiM ;  mort  mod  •Am,  zt«d :  tnTolUag. 
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ACT    III. 


SCENE  L— Fores.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Banquo. 

BuL  Thoa  hast  it  now,  king,  Cawdor,  Glamis,  all, 
As  the  weird  women  pronus'd ;  and,  I  fear, 
Thoa  play'dst  most  foully  for 't :  yet  it  was  said, 
It  should  not  t^^And  in  thy  posterity ; 
But  that  myself  should  be  the  root,  and  father 
Of  many  kings.     If  there  come  truth  from  them, 
(As  upon  thee,  Macbeth,  their  speeches  show) 
Why,  by  the  verities  on  thee  made  good. 
May  they  not  be  my  oracles  as  well, 
And  set  me  up  in  hope  ?    But,  hush !  no  more. 
Sennet.    Enter  Macbeth.  <u  Kin^ ;  Lady  Macbeth, 

as    Queen;    Lekox,    Rossb,    Lordsj    Ladies,    and 

Attendants. 

Mach.  Here 's  our  chief  guest. 

Lady  M.  If  he  had  been  forgotten. 

It  had  been  as  a  gap  in  our  great  feast. 
And  all  things  unbecoming. 

Macb.  To-night  we  hold  a  solemn  supper,  sir, 
And  I  ^11  request  your  presence. 

Ban.  Lay  your  highness'^ 

Command  upon  me,  to  the  which  my  duties 
Are  with  a  most  indissoluble  tie 
For  ever  knit. 

Macb.  Ride  yon  this  afternoon? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord.  • 

Macb.  We  should  have  else  desiHd  your  good  advice 
(Which  still  hath  been  both  grave  and  prosperous) 
In  this  day's  council ;  but  we  Ul  take  to-morr<yw. 
Is 't  far  you  ride  ? 

Ban.  As  far,  my  lord,  as  will  fill  up  the  time 
'T^'ixt  this  and  supper :  go  not  my  horse  the  better, 
I  muFt  become  the  borrower  of  the  night 
For  a  dark  hoar,  or  twain. 

Miicb.  Fail  not  our  feast. 

Ban.  My  lord,  I  will  not. 

Macb.  We  hear,  our  bloody  cousins  are  bestoVd 
In  England,  and  in  Ireland  ;  not  confessing 
Their  cruel  parricide,  filling  their  hearers 
With  strange  invention.     But  of  that  to-morrow ; 
When,  therewithal,  we  shall  have  cause  of  state 
Craving  us  jointly.     Hie  you  to  horse  :  adieu, 
Till  you  return  at  night.    Goes  Fleance  with  you  ? 

Ban.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  our  time  does  call  upon  us. 

Macb.  I  wish  your  horses  swift,  and  sure  cf  foot ; 
And  so  I  do  commeiid  you  to  their  backs. 
Farewell. —  [Exit  Banquo. 

Let  every  man  be  master  of  his  time 
Till  seven  at  night.    To  make  society 
The  sweeter  welcome,  we  will  keep  ourself 
Till  supper-time  alone :  while  then,  God  be  with  you. 
[Exennt  Lady  Macbeth,  Lords,  Ladies,  ifc. 
Sirrah,  a  word  with  you.    Attend  those  men 
Our  pleasure  ? 

Atten.  They  are,  my  lord,  without  the  palace  gate. 

Macb.  Bring  them  before  us. — [Exit  Atten.]   To  be 
thus  is  nothing. 
But  to  be  safely  thus. — Our  fears  in  Banquo 
Stick  deep,  and  in  his  royalty  of  nature 
Reigns  that  which  would  be  feard  :  H  is  much  he  dares ; 
And  to  that  dauntless  temper  of  his  mind. 
He  hath  a  wisdom  that  doth  guide  his  valour 
To  act  in  safety.    There  is  none  but  he 
Whose  being  I  do  fear,  and  undor  him 


My  geniua  is  rebuk'd,  as.  it  is  said, 

Mark  Antony's  was  by  Gsesar.    He  chid  the  sisteri, 

When  first  they  put  the  name  of  king  upon  me, 

And  bade  them  speak  to  him ;  then,  prophet-like, 

They  hail'd  him  father  to  a  line  of  kings. 

Upon  my  head  they  plac'd  a  fruitless  crown. 

And  put  a  barren  sceptre  in  my  gripe, 

Thenoe  to  be  wreneh'd  with  an  unlineal  hand, 

No  son  of  mine  succeeding.     If 't  be  so. 

For  Banquo's  issue  have  I  filM*  my  mind, 

For  them  the  gracious  Duncan  have  I  murdered  ; 

Put  rancours  in  the  vessel  of  my  peace 

Only  for  them ;  and  mine  eternal  jewel 

Given  to  the  common  enemy  of  man. 

To  make  them  kings,  the  seed  of  Banquo  kings ! 

Rather  than  so,  oome,  fate,  into  the  list, 

And  champion  me  to  the  utterance'. — Who's  there? 

Re-enter  Attendant,  with  two  Murderers. 
Now,  go  to  the  door,  and  stay  there  till  we  call. 

[Exit  AUendaiit 
Was  it  not  yesterday  we  spoke  together  ? 

1  Mur,  It  was,  so  please  your  highness. 

Macb.  Well  then,  now, 

Have  yoq  considered  of  my  speeches  ?     Know, 
That  it  was  he,  in  the  times  past,  which  held  you 
So  under  fortune ;  which,  you  thought,  had  been 
Our  innocent  sc  ii.    This  I  made  good  to  you 
In  our  last  conference ;  pass'd  in  probation  with  you. 
How  you  were  borne  in  hand;  how  cross'd  ',  the  inatru- 

ments; 
Who  wrought  with  them ;  and  all  things  else,  that  might, 
To  half  a  soul,  and  to  a  notion  craz'd. 
Say,  "  Thus  did  Banquo." 

1  Mur.  You  made  it  known  to  ui^ 

Macb.  I  did  so ;  and  went  farther,  which  is  now 
Our  point  of  second  meeting.     Do  you  find 
Your  patience  so  predominant  in  your  nature, 
That  you  can  let  this  go?    Are  you  so  gospell'd 
To  pray  for  this  good  man,  and  for  his  issue. 
Whose  heavy  hand  hath  bow'd  you  to  the  grave. 
And  beggar'd  yours  for  ever  ? 

1  Mur.  We  are  men,  my  liege 
Maeb.  Ay,  in  the  catalogue  ye  go  for  men, 

As  hounds,  and  greyhounds,  mongrels,  spaniels,  curh. 
Shoughs,  water-rugs,  and  demi-wolves.  are  clcped 
All  by  the  name  of  dogs  :  the  valued  file 
Distinguishes  the  swift,  the  slow,  the  subtle, 
The  house-keeper,  the  hunter,  every  one 
According  to  the  gift  which  bounteous  nature 
Hath  in  him  olos'd,  whereby  he  does  receive 
Particular  addition,  from  the  quill 
That  writes  them  all  alike  ;  and  so  of  men. 
Now,  if  you  have  a  station  in  the  file 
Not  i'  the  worst  rank  of  manhood,  say  it. 
And  I  will  put  that  business  in  your  bosoms. 
Whose  execution  takes  your  enemy  ofi". 
Grapples  you  to  the  heart  and  love  of  us, 
Who  wear  our  health  but  sickly  in  his  life. 
Which  in  hia  death  were  perfect. 

2  Mur.  I  am  one,  my  hege, 
Whom  the  vile  blows  and  bufiets  of  the  world 

Have  so  inoenaM,  that  I  am  reckless  what 
I  do  to  spite  the  world. 

1  Mur.  And  j  another, 

So  wearied  with  disasters,  tugg'd  with  fortune, 
That  I  would  set  my  life  on  any  chance, 


1  Ut  your  hichnaa :  in  f.  «.     *  D^fiUd.     •  Fr.  4  Poutranet,  eztrtmlty. 
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To  mend  it,  or  be  rid  on 't. 

Mcub,  Both  of  you 

Know  Banquo  was  your  enemy. 

2  Mur,  True,  my  lord. 

Macb,  So  is  he  mine  ;  and  in  such  bloody  distance, 
That  every  minute  of  his  being  thrusts 
Against  my  near'st  of  life.     And  though  I  could 
With  bare-fac'd  power  sweep  him  from  my  sight, 
And  bid  my  will  avouch  it,  yet  I  must  not, 
For  certain  friends  that  are  both  his  and  mine, 
Whose  loves  I  may  not  drop,  but  wail  his  fall 
Whom  I  myself  Ftruck  down  :  and  thence  it  is, 
That  I  to  your  assistance  do  make  love, 
Mafsking  the  business  from  the  common  eye 
For  sundry  weighty  reasons. 

2  Mur.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

Perform  what  you  command  us. 

1  Mur.  Though  our  lives — 
Mach.  Your  spirits  shine  through  you.    Within  this 

hour,  at  most, 
I  ydW  advise  you  where  to  plant  yourselves. 
Acquaint  you,  with  a  perfect  spy,  o'  the  time, 
The  moment  on  H ;  for 't  must  be  done  to-night, 
And  something  from  the  palace  ;  always  thought. 
That  I  require  a  clearness  :  and  with  him. 
(To  leave  no  rubs,  nor  botches,  in  the  work) 
Fleance  his  son,  that  keeps  him  company, 
Whose  absence  is  no  less  material  to  me 
Than  is  his  fathers,  must  embrace  the  fate 
Of  that  dark  hour.     Resolve  yourselvea  apart : 
I  Ml  come  to  you  anon. 

2  Mur.  We  are  resolv'd,  my  lord, 
Macb.  I  Ul  call  upon  you  straight :  abide  within. 

[Exeunt  Murderers. 
It  is  concluded  :  Banquo.  thy  soul's  flight, 
If  it  find  heaven,  must  find  it  out  to-night.  [ExiU 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     Another  Room. 
Enter  Lady  Macbeth  and  a  Servant, 

Lady  M.  Is  Banquo  gone  from  court  ? 

Scrv.  Ay.  madam,  but  returns  again  to-night. 

Lady  M.  Say  to  the  king,  I  would  attend  his  leisure 
For  a  few  words. 

Serv.  Madam,  I  will.  [Exit. 

Lady  M.  Nought 's  had,  all 's  spent. 

Where  our  desire  is  got  without  content ; 
'T  is  safer  to  be  that  which  we  destroy, 
Than  by  destruction  dwell  in  doubtful  joy. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
How  now,  my  lord  !  why  do  you  keep  alone, 
Of  sorriest  fancies  your  companions  making. 
Using  those  thoughts,  which  should  indeed  have  died 
With  them  they  think  on  ?    Things  without  remedy. 
Should  be  without  regard ;  what 's  done,  is  done. 

Macb.  We  have  scotched  the  snake,  not  kiiPd  it : 
She  '11  close,  and  be  herself,  whilst  our  poor  malice 
Remains  in  danger  of  her  former  tooth. 
Hut  ]"t  the  eternal  frame  of  things  disjoint, 
Botli  ^he  worlds  suffer, 
Ere  we  will  eat  our  meal  in  fear,  and  sleep 
1  n  the  afiiiction  of  these  terrible  dreams, 
That  shako  us  nightly.     Better  be  with  the  dead, 
Whom  we  to  gain  our  peace  have  sent  to  peace, 
Than  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  to  lie 
!n  restlef^s  ecstasy.     Duncan  is  in  his  grave ; 
After  life's  fitful  fever,  he  sleeps  well ; 
Treason  has  done  his  worst :  nor  steel,  nor  poison, 
Malice  domestic,  foreign  levy,  nothing 
Can  touch  him  farther ! 

>  Sealf-wingtd.     •  BUmding      >  bmt  :  ia  f  •. 


Lady  M.  Gome  on : 

Gentle  my  lord,  sleek  o'er  your  rugged  looks  ; 
Be  bright  and  jovial  'mong  your  guesta  to-night 

Macb.  So  shall  I,  love  ;  and  so,  I  pray,  be  you 
Let  your  remembrance  apply  to  Banquo : 
Present  him  eminence,  both  with  eye  and  ton^ne 
Unsafe  the  while,  that  we  must  lave  <nr  honoors 
In  these  flattering  streams,  and  make  our  faces 
Vizards  to  our  hearts,  disguisilig  what  they  ar«. 

Lady  M.  You  must  leave  this. 

Mad),  O  !  full  of  scorpions  is  my  mind,  dear  wife 
Thou  know'st  that  Banquo  and  his  Fleanoe  li-re. 

Lady  M.  But  in  them  nature's  copy 's  not  eteme. 

Macb.  There 's  comfort  yet ;  they  are  aasailable : 
Then,  be  thou  jocund.     Ere  the  bat  hath  flown 
His  cloisterd  flight :  ere  to  black  Hecate'a  sofninoDs 
The  shard-borne'  beetle,  with  his  drowsy  bum^. 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Lndy  M.  What 's  to  be  done  ? 

Macb.  Be  innocent  of  the  knowledge,  dearest  churk, 
Till  thou  applaud  the  deed.     Come,  seeling*  night, 
Scarf  up  the  tender  eye  of  pitiful  day. 
And  with  thy  bloody  and  invisible  hand, 
Cancel,  and  tear  to  pieces,  that  great  bond 
Which  keeps  me  pale  ! — ^Light  thickens ;  and  tbe  ow 
Makes  wing  to  the  rooky  wood : 
Good  things  of  day  begin  to  droop  and  drowae. 
Whiles  night's  black  agents  to  their  preys  do  rouse. 
Thou  marvell'st  at  my  words ;  but  hold  thee  still  : 
Things,  bad  begun,  make  strong  themselTes  by  i\L 
So,  pr'ythee,  go  with  me.  [Exmad 

SCENE  HI.— The  Same.     A  Park,  with  a  road  ksd. 

ing  to  the  Palace. 

Enter  three  Murderers. 

1  Mur.  But  who  did  bid  thee  join  with  us  ? 

3  Mur.  MmcwOt. 

2  Mur.  He  needs  not  our  mistrust;  since  he  deiiven 
Our  oflioes,  and  what  we  have  to  do, 

To  thy  direction  just. 

1  Mur.  Then  stand  with  ns. 

The  west  yet  glimmers  with  some  streaks  of  iiay . 
Now  spurs  the  lated  traveller  apace. 
To  gain  the  timely  inn ;  and  here'  Approaehea 
The  subject  of  our  watch. 

3  Mur.  Hark  !  I  hear  horses. 
Ban.  [  Within,]  Give  us  a  light  there,  ho  ! 

2  Mur.  Then,  't  is  he :  the  rest 
That  are  within  the  note  of  expectation, 

Already  are  i'  the  court. 

1  Mur.  His  horses  go  aboat. 

3  Mur.  Almost  a  mile  :  but  he  does  usoally, 
So  all  men  do,  from  hence  to  the  palace  gate 
Make  it  their  walk. 

Enter  Banquo  and  Fleancb.  tnth  a  torch, 

2  Mur.  A  light,  a  light! 

•  3  Mur.  'Tis  he. 

1  Mur.  Stand  to't. 

Ban.  It  will  be  rain  to-night. 

1  Mur.  Let  it  come  down.     [Writes  Baxqio 

Ban.  0,  treachery !    Fly,  good  Fleanoe,  fly,  fly.  fl%  ' 
Thou  may'st  revenge. — O  slave !  [Dies,    Fls.  estapes 

3  Mur.  Who  did  strike  out  the  light  ? 

1  Mur.  Was 't  not  the  wkt? 
3  Mur.  There 's  but  one  down :  the  son  is  fled. 

2  Mur.  We  have  lost  best  half  of  oar  afiair. 

1  Mur.  Well,  let 's  away,  and  say  how  much  is  done. 
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SCENE  IV.— A  Room  of  State  in  tbe  Palace. 

A  Banquet  prepared.  Enter  Macbeth,  Lady  Macbeth, 

RossB,  Lenox,  Lords^  and  Attendants. 

Macb.  You  know  your  own  degrees ;  sit  down :  at  first 
4nd  last  the  hearty  welcome. 

Lords.  Thanks  to  your  majesty. 

Macb.  Ourself  will  mingle  with  society,  ^ 

And  play  the  hnmble  host. 
Our  hostess  keeps  her  state ;  but  in  best  time 
We  will  require  her  welcome. 

Lady  M.  Pronounce  it  for  me,  sir,  to  all  our  friends  ; 
For  my  heart  speaks,  they  are  welcome. 

Macb.  See,  they  encounter  thee  with  their  hearts' 
thanks. 
Both  sides  are  even :  here  I  '11  sit  i'  the  midst. 
Be  large  in  mirth :  anon,  we  '11  drink  a  measure 

Enter  find  Murderer^  to  the  door. 
The  table  round. — ^There  's  blood  upon  thy  face. 

Mur.  'T  is  Banquo's  then. 

Maeb.  'T  is  better  thee  without,  than  him  within, 
•a  he  despatch^  ? 

Mur.  My  lord,  his  throat  is  cut ;  that  I  did  for  him. 

Mobcb.  Thou  art  the  best  o'  the  cut-throats ; 
Yet  he  is  good,  that  did  the  like  for  Fleance : 
[f  thou  didst  it,  thou  art  the  nonpareil. 

Mur.  Most  royal  sir,  Fleance  is  'scap'd. 

Mncb.  Then  comes  my  fit  again:  I  had  else  been 
Whole  as  the  marble,  founded  as  the  rock,       [perfect  \ 
As  broad  and  general  as  the  casing  air ; 
But  now,  I  am  cabin'd,  cribb'd,  confin'd,  bound  in 
To  saucy  doubts  and  fears. — But  Banquets  safe  ? 

Mur.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  safe  in  a  ditch  he  bides, 
With  twenty  trench'd  gashes  on  his  head, 
The  least  a  death  to  nature. 

Macb.  Thanks  for  that.— 

There  the  grown  serpent  lies :  the  worm,  that 's  fled, 
Hath  nature  that  in  time  will  venom  breed. 
No  teeth  for  the  present. — Get  thee  gone :  to*morrow 
We  '11  hear  ourselves  again.  [Exit  Murderer. 

Lady  M.  My  royal  lord. 

You  do  not  give  the  cheer :  the  feast  is  sold. 
Thai  is  not  often  vouch'd  the  while  't  is  maJcing^ ; 
'T  is  given  with  welcome.     To  feed  were  best  at  home ; 
From  thence  the  sauce  to  meat  is  ceremony ; 
Meeting  were  bare  without  it. 

Macb.  Sweet  remembrancer  ! — 

Now,  good  digestion  wait  on  appetite. 
And  health  on  both  ! 

Len,  May  it  please  your  highness  sit  ? 

[The  Ghost' of  Banquo  enters,  and  sits  in 
Macbeth's  place. 

Macb.  Here  had  we  now  our  country's  honour  roofd, 
Were  the  grac'd  person  of  our  Banquo  present ; 
Who  may  I  rather  challenge  for  unkindness, 
Than  pity  for  mischance  ! 

Rosse.  His  absence,  sir. 

Lays  blame  upon  his  promise.    Please  it  your  highness 
To  grace  us  with  your  royal  company  ? 

Macb.  The  table 's  full. 

Len.  Here  is  a  plsee  reserv'd,  sir. 

[Pointing  to  the  Ghost.* 

Macb.  Where  ? 

Len.   Here,  my  good  lord.    What  ia't  that  moves 
your  highness  ? 

3iiacb.  Which  of  yon  have  done  this  ? 

Lords.  What,  my  good  lord  ? 

Macb.  Thou  canst  not  say,  I  did  it :  never  shake 
Thy  gory  locks  at  me. 


Rosse.  Gentlemen,  rise  j  his  highness  is  not  well. 

Lady  M.  Sit,  worthy  fhends.    My  lord  is  often  thus, 
And  hath  been  from  his  youth  :  pray  you,  keep  seat. 
The  fit  is  momentary ;  upon  a  thought 
He  will  again  be  well.     If  much  you  note  him 
You  shall  offend  him,  and  extend  his  passion  ; 
Feed,  and  regard  him  not. — Are  you  a  man  ? 

[Coming  to  Macbeth  :  aside  to  him.* 

Macb.  Ay,  and  a  bold  one,  that  dare  look  on  that 
Which  might  appal  the  devil. 

Lady  M.  0,  proper  stufi" ! 

This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear ; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger,  which,  you  said. 
Led  you  to  Duncan.    0  !  these  flaws,  and  starts, 
(Impostors  to  true  fear)  would  well  become 
A  woman's  story  at  a  winter's  fire, 
Authoriz'd  by  her  grandam.    Shame  itself ! 
Why  do  you  make  such  faces  ?    When  all 's  done. 
You  look  but  on  a  stool. 

Macb.  PFythee,  see  there  !  behold  !  look  !  lo  !  how 
say  you  ? —  ^ 

Why,  what  care  I  ?    If  thou  canst  nod,  speak  too.—* 
If  charnel-houses,  and  our  graves,  must  send 
Those  that  we  bury  back,  our  monuments 
Shall  be  the  maws  of  kites.  [Exit  Ghost. 

Lady  M.  What !  quite  unmann'd  in  folly  ? 

Macb.  If  I  stand  here,  I  saw  him. 

Lady  M.  Fie  !  for  shame  ! 

Macb.  Blood  hath  been  shed  ere  now,  i'  th'  olden 
time. 
Ere  human  statute  purg'd  the  gentle  weal ; 
Ay,  and  since  too,  murders  have  been  perform'd 
Too  terrible  for  the  ear :  the  times  have  been. 
That  when  the  brains  were  out  the  man  would  die, 
And  there  an  end  ;  but  now,  they  rise  again 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  crowns. 
And  push  us  from  our  stools.    This  is  more  strange 
Than  such  a  murder  is. 

Lady  M.  My  worthy  lord,  [Going  back  to  her  state} 
Your  noble  friends  do  lack  you. 

Macb.  I  do  forget. — 

Do  not  muse  at  me,  my  most  worthy  friends ; 
I  have  a  strange  infirmity,  which  is  nothing 
To  those  that  know  me.     Come,  love  and  health  to  all ; 
Then.  I  '11  sit  down. — Give  me  some  wine :  fill  full.— 
I  drink  to  the  general  joy  of  the  whole  table. 
And  to  our  dear  friend  Banquo,  whom  we  miss : 

Re-enter  Ghost. 
Would  he  were  here  !  to  all,  and  him,  we  thirst 
And  all  to  aU. 

Lords.  Our  duties,  and  the  pledge. 

Macb.  Avaunt !  and  quit  my  sight.    L^t  the  earth 
hide  thee ! 
Thy  bones  are  marrowless,  thy  blood  is  cold ; 
Thou  hast  no  speculation  in  those  eyes. 
Which  thou  dost  glare  with. 

Lady  M.  Think  of  this,  good  peers. 

But  as  a  thing  of-  custom  :  't  is  no  other ; 
Only  it  spoils  the  pleasure  of  the  time 

Macb.  What  man  dare,  I  dare : 
Approach  thou  like  the  rugged  Russian  bear. 
The  arm'd  rhinoceros,  or  the  Hyroan  tiger ; 
Take  any  shape  but  that,  and  my  firm  nerves 
Shall  never  tremble :  or,  be  alive  again. 
And  dare  me  to  the  desert  with  thy  sword  ; 
[f  trembling  I  exhibit,*  then  protest  me 
The  baby  of  a  girl.     Hence,  horrible  shadow ! 

[Exit  Ghost 
Unreal  mockery,  hence  ! — ^Why,  so ; — being  gone. 
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I  am  a  man  again. — Vray  you,  si;  ftoil. 

Lady  M,  You  have  displaced  the  mirth,  broke  the 
good  meeting, 
With  moBt  admired  disorder. 

Math.  Can  such  things  be, 

And  overcome  us  like  a  summer's  cloud, 
Wiihout  our  special  wonder  ?    You  make  me  strange, 
Even  to  the  disposition  that  I  owe, 
When  now  I  think  you  can  behold  such  sights, 
And  keep  the  natural  ruby  of  your  cheeks, 
When  mine  are  blanch'd  with  fear. 

Rosse,  What  sights,  my  lord? 

Louly  M.  I  pray  you,  speak  not:  he  grows  worse 
and  worse ; 
Question  erj^es  him.     At  once,  good  night : 
Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
But  go  at  once. 

Xen.  Good  night ;  and  better  health 

Attend  his  majesty. 

lady  3f.  A  kind  good  night  to  all  ! 

]Exeunt  Lords  and  Attendants, 

Mach.  It  will  have  blood,  they  sav:  blood  will  have 
blood: 
Stones  have  been  known  to  move,  and  trees  to  speak  ] 
Augurs,  and  understood  relations,  have 
By  magot-pies,  and  choughs,  and  rooks,  brought  forth 
The  secret'st  man  of  blood.— What  is  the  night  ? 

Lady  M.  Almost  at  odds  with  morning,  which  is 
which. 

Mach.  How  say'st  thou,  that  Macduff  denies  his 
person, 
At  our  great  bidding  ? 

Lady  M.  Did  you  send  to  him,  sir  ? 

Maeb.  I  hear  it  by  the  way ;  but  I  will  send. 
There 's  not  a  one  of  them,  but  in  his  house 
T  Ul  keep  a  servant  fee'd.     I  will  to-morrow^ 
(And  betimes  I  will)  to  the  weird  sisters : 
More  shall  they  speak ;  for  now  I  am  bent  to  know. 
By  the  worst  means,  the  worst.     For  mine  own  good. 
All  causes  shall  give  way:  I  am  in  blood 
Stept  in  80  far,  that,  should  I  wade  no  more. 
Returning  were  ss  tedious  as  go  o'er. 
Strange  things  I  have  in  head,  that  will  to  hand, 
Which  must  he  acted  ere  they  may  be  scann'd. 

Lady  M.  You  lack  the  season  of  all  natures,  sleep. 

Mach.  Come,  we  '11  to  sleep.     My  strange  and  self- 
abuse 
Is  the  initiate  fear,  that  wants  hard  use  : 
We  are  yet  but  young  in  deed.  [Exewnt. 

SCENE  v.— The  Heath. 
Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches^  muting  Hxcate. 

1  Witch.  Why.  how  now,  Hecate !  you  look  angerly. 

Hec.  Have  I  not  reason,  beldams  as  you  are, 
Saucy,  and  over-bold  ?    How  did  you  dare 
To  trade  and  traffic  with  Macbeth, 
In  riddles,  and  affairs  of  death ; 
And  I,  the  mistress  of  your  charms. 
The  close  contriver  of  all  harms, 
Was  never  oall'd  to  bear  my  part. 
Or  show  the  glory  of  our  art  ? 
And,  which  is  worse,  all  you  have  done 
Hatli  been  but  for  a  wayward  snn, 
Spiteful,  and  wrathful ;  who,  as  others  do, 
Loves  for  his  own  ends,  not  for  you. 
But  make  amends  now :  get  you  gone, 
And  at  the  pit  of  Acheron 
Meet  me  i'  the  morning :  thither  he 
Will  eome  to  know  his  destiny. 
Your  vessels,  and  your  spells,  provide, 


Your  charms,  and  every  thing  beside. 

I  am  for  the  air ;  this  night  I  '11  spend  ■ 

Unto  a  dismal  and  &  fatal  end : 

Great  business  must  be  wrought  ere  noon. 

Upon  the  comer  of  the  moon 

There  hangs  a  vaporous  drop  profound ; 

I  '11  catch  it  ere  it  come  to  ground : 

Ayd  that,  distill'd  by  magic  sleights, 

Shall  raise  such  artificial  sprites, 

As  by  the  strength  6f  their  illusion, 

Shall  draw  him  on  to  his  confusion. 

He  shall  spurn  fate,  scorn  death,  and  bear 

His  hopes  'bove  wisdom,  grace,  and  fear ;  , 

And,  you  all  know,  security 

Is  mortals'  chiefest  enemy. 

Song.  [  Within.]  Come  away,  come  otoay,  ifc. 
Hark  .1  I  am  call'd :  my  little  spirit,  see,  | 

Sits  in  a  foggy  cloud,  and  stays  for  me.  [Exit  Hkciti, 

1  Witch.  Come,  let  'b  make  haste :  she  'U  soon  b^ 
back  again.  [Exeunt  Witcka\ 

SCENE  VI.— Fores.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  LxNOX  and  another  Lord. 

Len.  My  former  speeches  have  but  hit  your  tfaoogitB, 
Which  can  interpret  farther :  only,  I  say, 
Things  have  been  strangely  borne.     The    gnaam 

Duncan 
Was  pitied  of  Macbeth  : — ^marry,  he  was  dead ; 
And  the  right  valiant  Banquo  walk'd  too  late  ; 
Whom,  you  may  say,  if 't  please  you,  Fleanoe  kilFd, 
For  Fleanoe  fled.    Men  must  not  walk  too  late. 
Who  cannot  want  the  thought,  how  monstrous 
It  was  for  Malcolm,  and  for  Donalbain, 
To  kill  their  gracious  father  ?  damned  fact ! 
How  it  did  grieve  Macbeth  !  did  he  not  straight, 
In  pious  rage  the  two  delinquents  tear. 
That  were  the  slaves  of  drink,  and  thralls  of  sleep? 
Was  not  that  nobly  done  ?    Ay,  and  wisely,  too  ; 
For  'twould  have  angcFd  any  heart  alive, 
To  hear  the  men  deny  't.     So  that  I  say, 
He  has  borne  all  things  well ;  and  I  do  think, 
That  had  he  Duncan's  sons  under  his  key, 
(As,  an 't  please  heaven,  he  shall  not)  they  should  fial 
What 't  were  to  kill  a  father ;  so  should  Fleanee. 
But,  peace  ! — ^for  from  broad  words,  and   'cause  hi 

fail'd 
His  presence  at  the  tyrant's  feast,  1  hear, 
Macduff  lives  in  disgrace.     Sir,  ean  you  tell 
Where  he  bestows  himself? 

Lord.  The  son  of  Dunean, 

From  whom  this  tyrant  holds  the  due  of  birth, 
Lives  in  the  English  court ;  and  is  received 
Of  the  most  pious*  Edward  with  such  graee. 
That  the  malevolence  of  fortune  nothing 
Takes  from  his  high  respect.     Thither  Maoduff 
Is  gone,  to  pray  the  holy  king  upon  his  aid 
To  wake  Northumberland,  and  warlike  Si  ward; 
That  by  the  help  of  these,  (with  Him  above 
To  ratify  the  work)  we  may  again 
Give  to  our  tables  meat,  sleep  to  our  nights, 
Free  from  our  feasts  and  banquets  bloody  knives^        ' 
Do  faithful  homage,  and  receive  free  honours,  i 

All  which  we  pine  for  now.     And  this  report 
Hath  so  exasperate  the  king,  that  he 
Prepares  for  some  attempt  of  war. 

Len.  Sent  be  to  Mardu4 

Lofd.  He  did  :  and  with  an  absolute,  ^'  Sir,  not  I  j 
The  cloudy  messenger  turns  me  his  back. 
And  hums,  as  who  should  say,  "  You  'U  nio  the  tua^ 
That  clogs  me  with  this  answer." 
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Im.  And  that  well  might 

Advise  him  to  a  caation,  to  hold  what  distance 
His  viadom  can  provide.    Some  holy  angel 
Fly  to  the  ooort  of  England,  and  unfold 


His  message  ere  he  come,  that  a  swift  blessing 
May  soon  return  to  this  our  suffering  country 
Under  a  hand  accurs'd  ! 
Lord,        I  '11  send  my  prayers  with  him  \  lEzeunr. 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— A  dark  Gave.    In  the  middle,  a  Cauldron. 
Thunder.    Enter  the  three  Witches, 

1  Witch.  Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mew'd. 

2  Witch.  Thrice ;  and  once  the  hedge-pig  whined. 

3  Witch.  Harper*  cries, — 'T  is  time,  h  is  time. 

1  Witch.  Round  about  the  cauldron  go ; 
In  the  poison'd  entrails  throw.— 

Toad,  that  under  cold  stone, 
Day  and  nights  has  thirty-one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got. 
Boil  thou  first  i'  the  chsu-med  pot. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2  Witcn.  Fillet  of  a  fenny  snake, 
In  the  cauldron  boil  and  bake : 
Eye  of  newt,  and  toe  of  frog, 
Wool  of  bat,  and  tongue  of  dog, 
Adder^s  fork,  and  blind- worm's  sting, 
Lizard's  leg,  and  owlet's  wing, 

For  a  charm  of  powerful  trouble. 
Like  a  hell-broth  boil  and  bubble. 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

3  Witch.  Scale  of  dragon,  tooth  of  wolf ; 
Witches'  mummy ;  maw,  and  gulf 

Of  the  ravin 'd  salt-sea  shark; 
Root  of  hemlock,  digg'd  i'  the  dark  ] 
Liver  of  blaspheming  Jew ; 
Gall  of  goat,  and  slips  of  yew 
SliveHd  in  the  moon's  eclipse ; 
Nose  of  Turk,  and  Tartar's  lips ; 
Finger  of  birth-strangled  babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd  by  a  drab, 
Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slab : 
Add  thereto  a  tiger's  chaudron', 
For  the  ingredients  of  our  cauldron, 

All.  Double,  double  toil  and  trouble ; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble. 

2  Witch.  Cool  it  with  a  baboon's  blood ; 
Then  the  charm  is  firm  and  good. 

Enter  Hjccate,  and  other  Witches. 
Hec.  Oj  well  done  !  I  commend  your  pains, 
And  every  one  shall  share  i'  the  gains. 
And  now  about  the  cauldron  sing, 
Like  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 
|.Vj«w,  and  a  Song.  "  Black  jptVxVj,"  ^c*  Exit  Hecate. 

2  Witch.  By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs. 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes. —  [Knocking. 

Open,  locks,  whoever  knocks. 

Enter  Macbeth. 
Mach.  How  now,  you  secret,  black,  and  midnight 
hags  ! 
Whatis't"'youdo? 
All  A  deed  without  a  name. 

Macb.  I  conjure  you,  by  that  which  you  profess, 


(Howe'er  you  come  to  know  it)  answer  me : 

Though  you  untie  the  winds,  and  let  them  fight 

Against  the  churches;  though  the  yesty  waves 

Confound  and  swallow  navigation  up ; 

Though  bleaded*  corn  be  lodg'd,  and  tr^es  bl^wn  down ; 

Though  castles  topple  o'er*  their  warders'  heads ; 

Though  palaces  and  pyramids  do  stoop* 

Their  heads  to  their  foundations;  though  the  treasure 

Of  nature's  germins^  tumble  all  together, 

Even  till  destruction  sicken,  answer  me 

To  what  I  ask  you. 

1  Witch.  Speak. 

2  Witch,  Demand. 

switch.  We'll  answer 

1  Witch.  Say,  if  thouMst  rather  hear  it  from  oui 

mouths, 
Or  from  our  masters'  ? 

Macb.  Call  'em  :  let  me  see  'em. 

1  Witch.  Pour  in  sow's  blood,  thai  hath  eaten 
Her  nine  farrow;  grease,  that's  sweaten 
From  the  murderePs  gibbet,  throw 
Into  the  flame. 

All.  Come  high,  or  low; 

Thyself,  and  ofiice,  deftly  show. 
Thunder.     1  Apparition^  an  armed  Head. 
Macb.  Tell  me,  thou  unknown  power, — 

2  Witch.  He  knows  thy  thought  : 
Hear  his  speech,  but  say  thou  nought. 

1   App.    Macbeth !    Macbeth !    Macbeth !    beware 
Macduff; 
Beware  the  thane  of  Fife. — ^Dismiss  me  :— enough. 

[Descends. 

Macb.  Whate'er  thou  art,  for  thy  good  caution  thanks : 
Thou  hast  harp'd  my  fear  aright. — But  one  word 
more. — 

1  Witch.  He  will  not  be  commanded.  Here's  another, 
More  potent  than  the  first. 

Thunder.    2  Apparition^  a  bloody  Child, 

App.  Macbeth!  Macbeth!  Macbeth!^ 

Macb.  Had  I  three  ears,  I  'd  hear  thee. 

App.  Be  bloody,  bold,  and  resolute  :  laugh  to  scorn 
The  power  of  man,  for  none  of  woman  bom 
Shall  harm  Macbeth.  [IMseenas. 

Macb.  Then  live,  Macduff:  what  need  I  feai  of  thee  7 
But  yet  I  '11  make  apsurance  double  sure. 
And  take  a  bond  of  fate :  thou  shalt  not  live ; 
That  I  may  tell  pale-hearted  fear  it  lies. 
And  sleep  in  spite  of  thunder. — What  is  this, 
Thunder.    3  Apparition^  a  Child  crovmedj  idtk  9  Tre^ 

in  his  Hand. 
That  rises  like  the  issue  of  a  king ; 
And  wears  upon  his  baby  brow  tiie  round 
And  top  of  sovereignty  ? 

All.  Listen,  but  speak  not  tc  t 

App.  Be  lion-mettled,  proud,  and  take  no  care 
Who  chafes,  who  frets,  or  where  oonspirers  are  : 
Macbeth  shall  never  vanquish'd  be,  until 
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Grett  Bimam  wood  to  high  Dansmane  hill 

8haU  oome  againit  him.  [Descends, 

Macb.  That  will  never  be : 

'Who  can  impress  the  forest ;  bid  the  tree 
Unfix  his  earth-bound  root  ?  sweet  bodements !  good ! 
Rebellion's*  head,  rise  never,  till  the  wood 
Of  Bimam  rise ;  and  our  high-plac'd  Macbeth 
Shall  live  the  lease  of  nature,  pay  his  breath 
To  time  and  mortal  custom. — ^Yet  my  heart 
Throbs  to  know  one  thing :  tell  me,  (if  your  art 
Can  tell  so  much)  shall  Banquo^s  issue  ever 
Reign  in  this  kingdom  ? 

All.  Seek  to  know  no  more. 

Macb.  I  will  be  satisfied :  deny  me  this^ 
And  an  eternal  curse  fall  on  you  !     Let  me  know. — 
Why  sinks  that  cauldron?  and  what  noise  is  this  ? 

[The  cauldron  descends}    Hautboys  sound. 

1  Witch.  Show !    2  Witch.  Show  !    3  Witch.  Show ! 

All.  Show  his  eyes,  and  grieve  his  heart; 
Come  like  shadows,  so  depart. 

A  show  of  eight  Kine:s,  and  Bxsqvo  first  and  last*  with 
a  Glass  in  his  Harid. 

Macb.  Thou  art  too  like  the  spirit  of  Banquo :  down ! 
Thy  crown  does  sear  mine  eye-balls ; — and  thy  hair. 
Thou  other  gold-bound  brow  art  like  the  first  :— 
A  third  is  like  the  former : — Filthy  hags ! 
Why  do  you  show  me  this  ?— A  fourth  ?— Start,  eyes ! 
What !  will  the  line  stretch  out  to  the  crack  of  doom? 
Another  yet  ? — A  seventh  ?  Pll  see  no  more : 
And  yet  the  eighth  appears,  who  bears  a  glass, 
Which  shows  me  many  more ;  and  some  I  see, 
That  two-fold  balls  and  treble  sceptres  carry. 
Horrible  sight ! — Now,  I  see,  't  is  true ; 
For  the  bloodobolter'd''  Banquo  smiles  upon  me. 
And  points  at  them  for  his. — What !  is  this  so  ? 

1  Witch.  Ay,  sir,  all  this  is  so :  but  why 
Stands  Macbeth  thus  amazedly  ? — 
Come,  sisters,  cheer  we  up  his  sprites, 
And  show  the  best  of  our  delights. 
I  '11  charm  the  air  to  give  a  sound. 
While  you  perform  your  antic  round; 
That  this  great  king  may  kindly  say. 
Our  duties  did  his  welcome  pay. 

[Music.     The  witches  dance,  and  vanish. 

Macb.  Where  are  they?  Gone? — ^Let  this  pernicious 
hour 
Stand  aye  accursed  in  the  calendar ! — 
Come  in !  without  there  ! 

Enter  Lenox. 

Lcn.  What 's  your  grace's  will  ? 

Macb.  Saw  you  the  weird  sisters  ? 

Len.  No,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Came  they  not  by  you  ? 

/^.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

Macb.  Infected  be  the  air  whereon  they  ride. 
And  damnM  all  those  that  trust  them  ! — I  did  hear 
The  galloping  of  horse :  who  was  H  came  by  ? 

Len.  'T  is  two  or  three,  my  lord,  that  bring  you  word, 
Macduff  is  fled  to  England. 

Macb.  Fled  to  England  ? 

Len.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Micb.  Time,  thou  anticipat'st  my  dread  exploits : 
The  flighty  purpose  never  is  overtook. 
Unless  the  deed  go  with  it.    From  this  moment, 
The  very  firstlings  of  my  heart  shall  be 
The  firstlings  of  my  hand.     And  even  now. 
To  crown  my  thoughts  with  acts,  be  it  thoughtand  done : 
The  oastle  of  Macdufi*  I  will  surprise ; 
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Seize  upon  Fife ;  give  to  the  edge  o'  the  sword 
His  wife,  his  babes,  and  all  unfortmiate  aouto 
That  trace  him  in  his  line.    No  boasting  like  a  fool ; 
This  deed  I  '11  do,  before  this  porpoee  cool : 
But  no  more  flights*. — Where  are  these  gentlemen? 
Come ;  bring  me  where  they  are.  [Exetad 

SCENE  n.^Fife.    A  Room  in  Macduff's  Castle. 
Enter  Lady  Macduff,  her  Son,  and  Roess. 

L.  Macd.  What  had  he  done  to  make  him  fiy  tha 
land? 

Rosse.  Vou  must  have  patience,  madam. 

L.  Macd.  He  had  bods 

His  flight  was  madness.    When  our  actions  do  not, 
Our  fears  do  mi^KC  us  traitors. 

Rosse.  You  know  not. 

Whether  it  was  his  wisdom,  or  his  fear. 

L.  Macd.  Wisdom !  to  leave  his  wife,  to  leave  ii» 
His  mansion,  and  his  titles,  in  a  place  [babes. 

From  whence  himself  does  fly  ?    He  loves  us  not: 
He  wants  the  natural  touch  ;  for  the  poor  wren, 
The  most  diminutive  of  birds,  will  fight, 
Her  young  ones  in  her  nest,  against  the  owl. 
All  is  the  fear,  and  nothing  is  the  love  : 
As  little  is  the  wisdom,  where  the  flight 
So  runs  against  all  reason. 

Rosse.  My  dearest  cox*, 

I  pray  you,  school  yourself:  but,  for  your  husband, 
He  is  noble,  wise,  judicious,  and  best  knows 
The  fits  o'  the  season.    1  dare  not  speak  much  farther 
But  cruel  are  the  times,  when  we  are  traitors, 
And  do  not  know 't*  ourselves :  when  we  hold  mmosr 
From  what  we  fear,  yet  know  not  what  we  fear, 
But  fioat  upon  a  wild  and  violent  sea, 
Each  way  and  move. — I  take  my  leave  of  you : 
'T  shair  not  be  long  but  I  '11  be  here  again. 
Things  at  the  worst  will  cease,  or  else  climb  upwaid 
To  what  they  were  before. — My  pretty  cousin, 
Blessing  upon  you ! 

L.  Macd.  Father'd  he  is,  and  yet  he 's  fatherless. 

Rosse.  I  am  so  much  a  fool,  should  I  stay  longer. 
It  would  be  my  disgrace,  and  your  discomfort. 
I  take  my  leave  at  once.  [Exit  Rosn. 

L.  Macd.  Sirrah,  your  father  's  dead : 

And  what  will  you  do  now?    How  will  you  live? 

Son.  As  birds  do,  mother. 

L.  Macd.  What,  with  worms  and  flics? 

Son.  With  what  I  get,  I  mean ;  and  so  do  they. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  bird!  thou'dst  never  fear  the  set 
nor  lime. 
The  pit-fall,  nor  the  gin. 

Son.  Why  should  I,  mother  ?    Poor  birds  they  sr 
not  set  for. 
My  father  is  not  dead,  for  all  your  saying. 

L.  Macd.  Ves,  he  is  dead :  how  wilt  thou  do  for  t 
father  ? 

Son.  Nay,  how  will  you  do  for  a  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  I  can  buy  me  twenty  at  any  raaiksi 

Son.  Then  you  Ul  buy  'em  to  sell  again. 

L.  Macd.  Thou  speak'st  with  all  thy  wit; 
And  yet  i'  faith,  with  wit  enough  for  thee. 

Son.  Was  my  father  a  traitor,  mother  ? 

L.  Macd.  Ay,  that  he  was. 

Son.  What  is  a  traitor? 

L.  Macd.  Why,  one  that  swears  and  lies. 

Son.  And  be  all  traitors  that  do  so  ? 

L.  Matd.  Every  one  that  does  so  is  a  traitor,  «Mi 
must  be  hanged. 
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Son.  And  mnst  they  all  be  hanged  that  swear  and  lie  ? 

L,  Macd.  Every  one. 

Son.  Who  rnuat  hang  them  ? 

L.  Mud.  Why,  the  honest  men. 

Son.  Then  the  liars  and  swearers  are  fools ;  for  there 
are  liars  and  swearers  enow  to  beat  the  honest  men, 
and  hang  op  them. 

L.  Macd.  Now  God  help  thee,  poor  monkey !  Bat 
bow  wilt  thou  do  for  a  father  ? 

Sony  If  he  were  dead,  you  'd  weep  for  him :  if  you 
would  not.  it  were  a  good  sign  that  I  should  quickly 
have  a  new  father. 

L.  Macd.  Poor  prattler,  how  thou  talk'st ! 
Enter  a  Messeng.r. 

Mess.  Bless  you,  fair  dame.  1  am  not  to  you  known, 
Though  in  your  state  of  honour  I  am  perfect. 
I  doubt  some  danger  does  approach  you  nearly : 
If  you  will  take  a  homely  man's  advice, 
Be  not  found  here;  hence,  with  your  little  ones. 
To  fright  you  thus,  methinks,  I  am  too  savage, 
To  do  worse  to  you  were  fell  cruelty, 
Which  is  too  nigh  your  person.  Heaven  preserve  you ! 
I  dare  abide  no  longer.  [Exit  Messenger. 

L.  Macd,  Whither  should  I  fly  ? 

I  have  done  no  harm ;  but  I  remember  now 
I  am  in  this  earthly  world,  where  to  do  harm 
Is  often  laudable ;  to  do  good  sometime 
Accounted  dangerous  folly !  why  then,  alas  ! 
Do  I  put  up  that  womanly  defence. 
To  say,  I  have  done  no  harm  ? — What  are  these  faoes  ? 
Enter  Murderers. 

Mur.  Where  is  your  husband  ? 

L.  Macd.  I  hope,  in  no  place  so  unsanetified, 
Where  such  as  thou  may'st  find  him. 

Mur.  He 's  a  traitor. 

Son.  Thou  liest,  thou  shag-eaHd*  villain. 

Mur.  What,  you  egg !  [Stabbing  him. 

Young  firy  of  treachery. 

Son,  He  has  killed  me,  mother : 

Run  away,  I  pray  you.  [Dies. 

[Exit  Lady  Macduff,  crying  murder^  and 
pursued  by  the  Murderers. 

SCENE  III.—- England.     A  Room  in  the  King's 

Palace. 

Enter  Malcolm  and  Macduff. 

Mai.  Let  us  seek  out  some  desolate  shade,  and  there 
Weep  our  sad  bosoms  empty. 

Macd.  Let  us  rather 

Hold  fast  the  mortal  sword,  and  like  good  men 
Bestride  our  down>falFn  birthdom.     Each  new  mom 
New  widows  howl,  new  orphans  cry;  new  sorrows 
Strike  heaven  on  the  face,  that  it  resounds 
j^  if  it  felt  with  Scotland,  and  yell'd  out 
Like  syllable  of  dolour. 

Mai..  What  I  believe,  I  '11  wail ; 

What  know,  believe  j  and  what  I  can  redress, 
As  I  shall  And  the  tune  to  friend,  I  will : 
What  you  have  spoke,  it  may  be  so,  perchance. 
This  tyrant,  whose  sole  name  blisters  our  tongues. 
Was  once  thought  honest :  you  have  lov'd  him  well ; 
He  hath  not  touched  you  yet.    I  am  young;  but  some- 
thing 
You  may  deserve*  of  him  through  me,  and  wisdom 
To  offer  up  a  weak,  poor,  innocent  lamb 
To  appease  an  angry  god. 

Ma!cd.  I  am  not  treacherous. 

Mai.  But  Macbeth  is. 
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A  good  and  virtuous  nature  may  recoil 
In  an  imperial  charge.   But  I  shall  crave  your  pardon : 
That  which  you  are  my  thoughts  cannot  transpose; 
Angels  are  bright  still,  though  the  brightest  fell : 
Though  all  things  foul  would  wear  the  brows  of  graea, 
Yet  grace  must  still  look  so. 

Macd.  I  have  lost  my  hopes. 

Mai.  Perchance,  even  there,  where  I  did  find  my 
doubts. 
Why  in  that  rawness  left  you  wife,  and  child, 
Those  precious  motives,  those  strong  knots  of  lovCi 
Without  leave-taking? — I  pray  you, 
Let  not  my  jealousies  be  your  dishonours. 
But  mine  own  safeties :  you  may  be  rightly  just, 
Whatever  I  shall  think. 

Macd.  Bleed,  bleed,  poor  country ! 

Great  tyranny,  lay  thou  thy  basis  sure, 
For  goodness  dares  not  check  thee!   wear  thou  thy 

wrongs; 
Thy  title  is  affeer'd* !— Fare  thee  well,  lord : 
I  would  not  be  the  villain  that  thou  think'st, 
For  the  whole  space  that 's  in  the  tyrant^s  grasp. 
And  the  rich  East  to  boot. 

Mai.  Be  not  offended : 

I  speak  not  as  in  absolute  fear  of  you. 
I  think  our  country  sinks  beneath  the  yoke ; 
It  weeps,  it  bleeds ;  and  each  new  day  a  gash 
Is  added  to  her  wounds :  I  think,  withal, 
There  would  be  hands  uplifted  in  my  right ; 
And  here,  from  gracious  England,  have  I  offer 

y&wwing  a  Papti 
Of  goodly  thousands ;  but,  for  all  this, 
When  I  shall  tread  upon  the  tyrant's  head, 
Or  wear  it  on  my  sword,  yet  my  poor  country 
Shall  have  more  vices  than  it  had  before. 
More  suffer,  and  more  sundry  ways  than  ever, 
By  him  that  shall  succeed. 

Mtcd.  What  should  he  be  ? 

Mai.  It  is  myself  I  mean ;  in  whom  I  know 
All  the  particulars  of  vice  so  grafted, 
That,  when  they  shall  be  ripen'd*,  black  Macbeth 
Will  seem  as  pure  as  snow ;  and  the  poor  state 
Esteem  him  as  a  lamb,  being  compared 
With  my  confineless  harms. 

Macd.  Not  in  the  legioni 

Of  horrid  hell  can  come  a  devil  more  damn'd 
In  evils  to  top  Macbeth. 

Mai.  I  grant  him  bloody, 

Luxurious,  avaricious,  falre,  deceitful, 
Sudden,  malicious,  smacking  of  every  sin 
That  has  a  name ;  but  there 's  no  bottom,  none,  ' 

In  my  voluptuousness :  your  wives,  your  daughten. 
Your  matrons,  and  your  maids,  could  not  fill  up 
The  cistern  of  my  lust ;  and  my  desire 
All  continent  impediments  would  o'er-bear. 
That  did  oppose  my  will.    Better  Macbeth, 
Than  such  a  one  to  reign. 

Macd.  Boundless  intemperance 

In  nature  is  a  tyranny :  it  hath  been 
Th'  untimely  emptying  of  the  hf^>py  thronCi 
And  fall  of  many  langs.    But  fear  not  yet 
To  take  upon  you  wh*t  is  yours :  you  may 
Enjoy*  your  pleasures  in  a  spacious  plenty, 
And  yet  seem  cold,  the  time  you  may  so  hoodwink 
We  have  willing  dames  enough ;  there  cannot  be 
That  vulture  in  you  to  devour  so  many 
As  will  to  greatness  dedicate  themselves, 
Finding  it  so  inolin'd. 
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Mai.  With  this,  there  growB 

In  my  most  ill-oompoe'd  affection  such 
A  stanchless  aTarice,  that,  were  I  king, 
I  should  cut  off  the  nobles  for  their  lands : 
Desire  his  jewels,  and  this  other's  house : 
And  my  more-having  would  be  as  a  sauoe 
To  make  me  hunger  more ;  that  I  should  forge 
Quarrels  unjust  against  the  good  and  loyal, 
Destroying  them  for  wealth. 

Maod.  This  ayarioe 

Sticks  deeper,  grows  with  more  pernicious  root, 
Than  summer-seeming  lust ;  and  it  hath  been 
The  sword  of  our  slain  kings :  yet  do  not  fear ; 
Scotland  hath  foison'  to  fill  up  your  will, 
Of  your  mere  own.    All  these  are  portable 
With  other  graces  weigh'd. 

Mai.  But  I  hare  none.    The  king-becoming  graces, 
As  justice,  verity,  temperance,  stableness, 
Bounty,  perseverance,  mercy,  lowliness, 
Devotion,  patience,  courage,  fortitude, 
I  have  no  relish  of  them ;  but  abound 
[n  the  division  of  each  several  crime, 
Acting  it  many  ways.     Nay,  had  I  power,  I  should 
Pour  the  sweet  milk  of  concord  into  hell, 
Uproar  the  universal  peace,  confound 
All  unity  on  earth. 

Macd,  O  Scotland,  Scotland ! 

Mai.  If  such  a  one  be  fit  to  govern,  speak : 
I  am  as  I  have  spoken. 

3Iacd,  Fit  to  govern ! 

NOt  not  to  live. — O,  nation  miserable  ! 
With  an  untitled  tyrant,  bloody-scepter'd. 
When  shalt  thou  see  thy  wholesome  days  again, 
Since  that  the  truest  issue  of  thy  throne 
By  his  own  interdiction  stands  aocurs'd, 
Ajid  does  blaspheme  his  breed "? — Thy  royal  father 
Was  a  most  sainted  king :  the  queen,  that  bore  thee^ 
Oft'ner  upon  her  knees  than  on  her  feet. 
Died  every  day  she  lived.    Fare  thee  well. 
These  evils  thou  repeaVst  upon  thyself 
Have  banishM  me  from  Scotland.— -O,  my  breast ! 
Thy  hope  end?  here. 

Mai.  Macduff,  this  noble  passion, 

Gnild  of  integrity,  hath  from  my  soul 
Wip'd  the  block  scruples,  reconciled  my  thoughts 
To  thy  good  truth  and  honour.     Devilish  Macbeth 
By  many  of  these  trains  hath  sought  to  win  me 
Into  his  power,  and  modest  wisdom  plucks  me 
From  over-credulous  haste ;  but  God  above 
Deal  between  thee  and  me,  for  even  now 
I  put  myself  to  thy  direction,  and 
Unspeak  mine  own  detraction ;  here  abjure 
The  taints  and  blames  I  laid  upon  nlyself. 
For  strangers  to  my  nature.     I  am  yet 
Unknown  to  woman ;  never  was  forsworn ; 
Scarcely  have  coveted  what  was  mine  own ; 
At  no  time  broke  my  faith ;  would  not  betray 
The  devil  to  his  fellow,  and  delight 
No  less  in  truth,  than  life :  my  first  false  speaking 
Was  this  upon  myself.     What  I  am  truly 
Is  thine,  and  my  poor  country's,  to  command : 
Whither,  indeed,  before  thy  here-approaoh. 
Old  Siward,  with  ton  thousand  warlike  men. 
Already  at  a  point,  was  setting  forth. 
Now,  we  '11  together ;  and  the  chance  of  goodness 
Be  like  our  warranted  quarrel.     Why  are  you  silent? 

Mded.  Such  welcome    and    unwelcome  things  at 
once, 
T  is  hard  to  reconcile. 
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Enter  a  Doctor. 

Mai.  Well;  more  aaon. — Gomes  the  king  fortli,  i 
pray  you  ? 

Doet.  Ay,  sir :  there  are  a  crew  of  wretched  sools. 
That  stay  his  cure :  their  malady  eonvinces* 
The  great  assay  of  heart ;  but  at  his  touch. 
Such  sanctity  hath  heaven  given  his  hand,  * 
They  presently  amend. 

Mat.  I  thank  yon,  doctor. 

[Elk  Doetor. 

Macd  What 's  the  disease  he  means  ? 

Mai.  'Tiscall'dtheerfl: 

A  most  miraculous  work  in  this  good  king, 
Which  often,  since  my  here  remain  in  England, 
I  have  seen  him  do.     How  he  solicits  heaven, 
Himself  best  knows ;  but  strangely-visited  people, 
All  swoln  and  ulcerous,  pitiful  to  the  eye, 
The  mere  despair  of  surgery,  he  cures ; 
Hanging  a  golden  stamp  about  %eir  necks, 
Put  on  with  holy  prayers :  and  't  is  spoken, 
To  the  succeeding  royalty  he  leaves 
The  healing  benediction.     With  this  strange  virtue, 
He  hath  a  heavenly  gift  of  prophecy, 
And  sundry  blessings  hang  about  his  throne, 
That  speak  him  full  of  grace. 

Enter  Rosse. 

Macd.  See,  who  comes  here? 

Mai.  My  countryman;  but  yet  I  know  him  not 

Maed.  My  ever-gentle  cousin,  welcome  hitfao'. 

Mai.  I  know  him  now.    Good  God,  betimes  reoMnrc 
The  means  that  make  us  strangers ! 

Rosse.  Sir,  amen. 

Macd.  Stands  Scotland  where  it  did  ? 

Rosse.  Alas,  poor  eonnliy ! 

Almost  afraid  to  know  itself.    It  cannot 
Be  call'd  our  mother,  but  our  grave ;  where  nothing, 
But  who  knot's  nothing,  is  once  seen  to  smile : 
Where  sighs,  and  groans,  and  shrieks  that  rend  the  vr, 
Are  made,  not  mark'd ;  where  violent  sorrow  seems 
A  modem  ecstasy :  the  dead  man's  knell 
Is  there  scarce  ask'd,  for  whom ;  and  good  men's  lives 
Expire  before  the  flowers  in  their  caps, 
Dying  or  ere  they  sicken. 

Macd.  O,  relation, 

Too  nice,  and  yet  too  true ! 

Mai.  What  is  the  newest  grief  ^ 

Rosse.  That  of  an  hour's  age  doth  hiss  the  speaker. 
Each  minute  teems  a  new  one. 

Maed.  How  does  my  wife? 

Rosse.  Why,  well. 

Macd.  And  all  my  children? 

Rosse.  Well,  too 

Macd.  The  tyrant  has  not  batter'd  at  their  peace  ^ 

Rosse.  No;  they  were  well,  at  peace,  when  1  did 
leave  them. 

Macd.  Be  not  a  niggard  of  your  speech :  how  goes  h* 

Rosse.  When  I  came  hither  to  transport  the  tidings. 
Which  I  have  heavily  borne,  there  ran  m  nunonr 
Of  many  worthy  fellows  that  were  out ; 
Which  was  to  my  belief  witness'd  the  rathefr, 
For  that  I  saw  the  tyrant's  power  a-foot. 
Now  is  the  time  of  help.    Your  eye  in  Soodand 
Would  create  soldiers,  make  our  women  fight^ 
To  doff  their  dire  distresses. 

Mai.  Be  it  their  comfort, 

We  are  coming  thither.    Gracious  England  hath 
Lent  us  good  Siward,  and  ten  thousand  men: 
An  older,  and  a  better  soldier,  none 
That  Christendom  gives  out. 
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Rosse.  Would  I  could  answer 

This  comfort  with  the  like !    But  I  have  words, 
That  would  be  howPd  out  in  the  desert  air 
Where  hearing  should  not  latch^  them. 

Maed.  What  concern  they  ? 

The  general  cause,  or  is  it  a  fee-grief, 
Due  to  some  single  breast? 

Rosse.  No  mind  that 's  honest 

But  in  it  shares  some  woe,  though  the  main  part 
Pertains  to  you  alone. 

Maed.  If  it  be  mine, 

Keep  it  not  from  me ;  quickly  let  me  haye  it 

Rosse.  Let  not  your  ears  despise  my  tongue  for  ever. 
Which  shall  possess  them  with  the  heaviest  sound, 
That  ever  yet  they  heard. 

Maed.  Humph !  I  guess  at  it. 

Rosse.  Your  castle  is  surprised ;  your  wife,  and  babes, 
Savagely  slaughtered  :  to  relate  the  manner 
Were,  on  the  quarry*  of  these  murdcHd  deer, 
To  add  the  death  of  you. 

Mai.  Merciful  heaven ! — 

What,  man !  ne'er  pull  your  hat  upon  your  brows : 
Give  sorrow  words ;  the  grief,  that  does  not  speak, 
Whispers  the  o'er-fraught  heart,  and  bids  it  break. 

Maed,  My  children  too  ? 

Rosse.  Wife,  children,  servants,  all 

That  could  be  found. 

Maed,  And  I  must  be  from  thence ! 

My  wife  kill'd  too? 

Roue.  I  have  said. 


Mai.  Be  comforted: 

Let 's  make  us  medicines  of  our  great  revenge, 
To  cure  this  deadly  grief. 

Maed.  He  has  no  children .-^All  my  pretty  ones? 
Did  you  say,  all  ?— O,  hell-kite !— All  ? 
What,  all  my  pretty  chickens,  and  their  dam, 
At  one  fell  swoop  ? 

Mai.  Dispute  it  like  a  man. 

Maed.  I  shall  do  so ; 

But  I  must  also  feel  it  like  a  man : 
I  cannot  but  remember  such  things  were, 
That  were  most  precious  to  me. — Did  heaven  look  on, 
And  would  not  Uke  their  part?    Sinful  Macduff! 
They  were  all  struck  for  thee.    Naught  that  I  am. 
Not  for  their  own  demerits,  but  for  mine, 
Fell  slaughter  on  their  souls.     Heaven  rest  them  now ! 

Mai.  Bo  this  the  whetstone  of  your  sword :  l^t  grief 
Convert  to  anger ;  blunt  not  the  ieart,  enrage  it. 

Maed.  0 !  I  could  play  the  woman  with  mine  eyes. 
And  braggart  with  my  tongue. — But,  gentle  Heavens, 
Cut  short  all  intermission ;  front  to  front. 
Bring  thou  this  fiend  of  Scotland,  and  myself; 
Within  my  sword's  length  set  him ,:  if  he  'scape, 
Heaven  forgive  him  too  ! 

Mai.  This  tune'  goes  manly. 

Come,  go  we  to  the  king :  our  power  is  ready ; 
Our  lack  is  nothing  but  our  leave.     Macbeth 
Is  ripe  for  shaking,  and  the  powers  above  [may ; 

Put  on  their  instruments.    Receive  what  cheer  you 
The  night  is  long  that  never  finds  the  day.      [Exeunt, 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — ^Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  a  Doctor  of  PhysiCj  and  a  waiting  Gentlewoman. 

Doct,  I  have  two  nights  watched  with  you,  but  can 
perceive  no  truth  in  your  report.  When  was  it  she 
last  walked? 

Gent.  Since  his  majesty  went  into  the  field,  I  have 
seen  her  rise  from  her  bed,  throw  her  night-gown  upon 
her,  unlock  her  closet,  take  forth  paper,  fold  it,  write 
upon  it,  read  it,  afterwards  seal  it,  and  again  return 
to  bed  ;  yet  all  this  while  in  a  most  fast  sleep. 

J}oct.  A  great  perturbation  in  nature,  to  receive  at 
once  the  benefit  of  sleep,  and  do  the  effects  of  watch- 
ing. In  this  slumbery  agitation,  besides  her  walking 
aikl  other  actual  performances,  what  at  any  time  have 
yoa  heard  her  say  ? 

Gent.  That,  sir,  which  I  will  not  report  after  her. 

Doet.  You  may,  to  me;  and  H  is  most  meet  you 
abould. 

Gent.  Neither  to  you,  nor  any  one,  having  no  wit- 
neaa  to  confirm  my  speech. 

Enter  Lady  Macbeth,  with  a  Taper, 
Ijo  yoa  !  here  she  comes.    This  is  her  very  guise,  and 
upon  my  life  fast  asleep.    Observe  her :  stand  close. 

Doet.  How  came  she  by  that  light  ? 

Gent.  Why,  it  stood  by  her :  she  has  light  by  her 
continually ;  't  is  her  command. 

Doet.  You  see,  her  eyes  are  open. 

Gent.  Ay,  but  their  sense  is  shut. 

Doet.  Wliat  is  it  she  does  now?  Look,  how  she 
mbs  her  hands. 

Gent.  It  is  an  accustomed  action  with  her  to  seem 
UniB  washing  her  hands :  I  have  known  her  continue 
in  this  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 


Lady  M,  Yet  here 's  a  spot. 

Doct.  Hark !  she  speaks.  I  will  set  down  what 
comes  from  her,  to  satisfy  my  remembrance  the  more 
strongly.  [Taking  out  his  Tables.* 

Lady  M.  Out,  damned  spot !  out,  I  say ! — One ; 
two :  why,  then  't  is  time  to  do 't. — Hell  is  murky ! — 
Fie,  my  lord,  fie !  a  soldier,  and  afeard  ?  What  need 
we  fear  who  knows  it,  when  none  can  call  our  power 
to  account? — ^Yet  who  would  have  thought  the  old  man 
to  have  had  so  much  blood  in  him  ? 

Doct.  Do  you  mark  that?  [Writing.* 

Lady  M.  The  thane  of  Fife  had  a  wife :  where  is 
she  now? — What  will  these  hands  ne'er  be  clean? — 
No  more  o'  that,  my  lord ;  no  more  o'  that ,  you  mar 
all  with  this  starting. 

Doct.  Go  to,  go  to:  you  have  known  what  you 
should  not. 

Ctent.  She  has  spoke  what  she  should  not,  I  am  sure 
of  that :  Heaven  Imows  what  she  has  known. 

Lady  M.  Here 's  the  smell  of  the  blood  still :  all  the 
perfumes  of  Arabia  will  not  sweeten  this  little  hand. 
Oh!  oh!  oh! 

Doet.  What  a  sigh  is  there !  The  heart  is  sorely 
charged. 

Gent.  I  would  not  have  such  a  heart  in  my  bosom, 
for  the  dignity  of  the  whole  body. 

Doct.  Well,  well,  well,— 

Cfent.  Pray  God,  it  be,  sir. 

Doct.  This  disease  is  beyond  my  practice :  yet  I  have 
knovm  those  which  have  walked  in  their  sleep,  who 
have  died  holity  in  their  beds. 

Lady  M.  Wash  your  hands,  put  on  your  night-gown : 
look  not  BO  pale. — I  tell  you  yet  again,  Banquets 
buried :  he  cannot  come  out  on 's  grave. 
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Doct,  Even  bo  ? 

Lady  M.  To  bed,  to  bed :  there 's  knocking  at  the 
gate.  Come,  come,  come,  come,  give  me  your  hand. 
What '8  done,  cannot  be  undone:  to  bed,  to  bed,  to 
bed.  [Esit  Lady  Macbeth. 

Doct.  Will  she  go  now  to  bed  ? 

Gent.  Directly. 

Doct,  Foul  whisperings  are  abroad.  Unnatural'deeds 
Do  breed  unnatural  troubles :  infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillows  will  discharge  their  secrets. 
More  needs  she  the  divine,  than  the  physician.'-— 
Gou.  God,  forgive  us  all !     Look  ailer  her ; 
Remove  from  her  the  means  of  all  annoyance, 
And  still  keep  eyes  upon  her. — So.  good  night: 
My  mind  she  has  mated',  and  amaz'd  my  sight. 
I  think,  but  dare  not  speak. 

Gent  Good  night,  good  doctor.     [E^iceunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Country  near  Dunsinane. 

Enttr^  vnth  Drum  and  Colours^  Menteth,  Cathnxss^ 

Angus,  Lenox,  and  Soldiers, 

Ment.  The  English  power  is  near,  led  on  by  Malcolm, 
His  uncle  Siward,  and  the  good  Macduff. 
Revenges  bum  in  ihem ;  for  their  dear  causes 
Would,  to  the  bleeding  and  the  grim  alarm, 
Excite  the  mortified  man. 

Ang.  Near  Bimam  wood 

Shall  we  well  meet  them:  that  way  afe  they  coming. 

Cath.  Who  knows,  if  Donalbain  be  with  his  brother? 

Len,  For  certain,  sir,  he  is  not.     I  have  a  file 
Of  all  the  gentry :  there  is  Siward's  son. 
And  many  untough  youths,  that  even  now 
Protest  their  first  of  manhood. 

Ment.  What  does  the  tyrant  ? 

Cath.  Great  Dunsinane  he  strongly  fortifies. 
Some  say,  he 's  mad :  others,  that  lesser  hate  him, 
Do  call  it  valiant  fury ;  but,  for  certain, 
He  cannot  buckle  his  distempered  course* 
Within  the  belt  of  rule. 

Ang.  Now  does  he  feel 

His  secret  murders  sticking  on  his  hands ; 
Now  minutely  revolts  upbraid  his  faith-breach : 
Those  he  commands  move  only  in  command, 
Nothing  in  love :  now  does  he  feel  his  title 
Hang  loose  about  him,  like  a  giant's  robe 
Upon  a  dwarfish  thief. 

Metit.  Who,  then,  shall  blame 

His  pester'd  senses  to  recoil  and  start, 
When  all  that  is  within  him  does  condemn 
Itself,  for  being  there  ? 

Cath.  .  Well ;  march  we  on, 

To  give  obedience  where  't  is  truly  oVd : 
Meet  we  the  medicme  of  the  «ickly  wea! ; 
And  with  him  pour  we,  in  our  country's  purge, 
Each  drop  of  us. 

Men.  Or  so  much  as  it  needs 

To  dew  the  sorereign  flower,  and  drown  the  weeds. 
Make  we  our  march  towards  Bimam. 

[Exeunt^  marching. 

SCENE  ni. — ^Dunsinane.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Macbeth,  Doctor,  and  Attendants, 
Macb.  Bring  me  no  more  reports ;  let  them  fly  all : 
Till  Bimam  wood  remove  to  Dunsinane, 
I  cannot  taint  with  fear.    What 's  the  boy  Malcolm? 
Was  he  not  bora  of  woman  ?    The  spirits  that  know 
\ll  mortal  consequences  have  pronounc'd  me  thus : — 
*'  Fear  not,  Macbeth ;  no  man  that 's  bom  of  woman 
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Shall  e'er  have  power  upon  thee." — ^Thcn  fly,  fais^ 
And  mingle  with  the  English  epicures :  [thanes^ 

The  mind  I  sway  by,  and  the  heart  I  bear, 
Shall  never  sag  with  doubt,  nor  shake  witii  fear.  < 

Enter  a  Servant.  ' 

The  devil  damn  thee  black,  thou  creain*fae'd  loon  !     i 
Where  got'st  thou  that  goose  look?  ' 

Serv.  There  is  ten  thousand—  ! 

Ma(A,  Geaee,  Tillain  ?         I 

Serv.  SoldieT«|  cr ! 

Macb.  Go,  prick  thy  face,  and  over-red  thy  fe»r, 
Thou  lily.liver'd  boy.    What  soldiers,  patch  ?■ 
Death  of  thy  soul !  those  linen  cheeks  of  thine 
Are  counsellors  to  fear.    What  soldiers,  whey-face  ? 

Serv.  The  English  force,  so  please  you. 

Macb.  Take  thy  face  hence.— [Exit  Serv.*]  Seyton  !^ 
I  am  sick  at  heart. 
When  I  behold — Seyton,  I  say ! — This  push 
Will  chair*  me  ever,  or  disseat  me  now. 
I  have  liv'd  long  enough :  my  May*  of  life 
Is  fall'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  must  not  look  to  have ;  but,  in  their  stead. 
Curses,  not  loud,  but  deep,  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dare  not 
Seyton ! — 

Enter  SEtTOW. 

Sey.  What  is  your  gracious  pleasure? 

Macb.  What  news  nore? 

Sey.  All  is  confirm'd,  my  lord,  which  was  reported. 

Macb.  I  '11  fight,  till  from  my  bones  my  flesh  be  hack  i 
Give  me  my  armour. 

Sey,  'T  is  not  needed  yet. 

Macb.  I  '11  put  it  on. 
Send  out  more  horses,  skirr^  the  country  roniid ; 
Hang  those  that  talk  of  fear.  Give  me  mine  armour.^ 
How  does  your  patient,  doctor  ? 

Doct.  Not  so  sick,  my  kfi 

Aj  she  is  troubled  with  thick-coming  fancies, 
That  keep  her  from  her  rest. 

Macb.  Cure  her  of  that. 

Canst  thou  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseas'd, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow. 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote 
Cleanse  the  stufi''d  bosom  of  that  perilous  grief,* 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart? 

Doet,  Therein  tiie  patient 

Must  minister  unto  himself. 

Macb.  Throw  physic  to  the  dogs ;  I  '11  none  of  it- 
Come,  put  mine  armour  on :  give  me  my  staff. — 
Seyton,  send  out. — Doctor,  the  thanes  fly  from  me.— 
Come,  sir,  despatch. — If  thou  couldst,  doctor,  cast 
The  water  of  my  land,  find  her  disease. 
And  purge  it  to  a  sound  and  pristine  health, 
I  would  applaud  thee  to  the  very  echo. 
That  should  applaud  again. — ^Pull  't  ofi^  I  say. — 
What  rhubarb,  senna*,  or  what  purgative  drug. 
Would  scour  these  English  hence  ? — ^Hear'st  thou  ti 
them? 

Doct.  Ay,  my  good  lord:  your  royal  preparaiioa 
Makes  us  hear  something. 

Macb,  Bring  it  after  me. — 

I  will  not  be  afraid  of  death  and  buie. 
Till  Bimam  forest  come  to  Dunsinane.  [EA 

Doct.  Were  I  from  Dunsinane  away  and  dear,         i 
Profit  again  should  hardly  draw  me  here.  [£zal  ! 
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£C£N£  lY. — Country  near  Daniiiuiic :  a  Wood  in 

view. 
Elder,  with  Drum  and  Colours^  Malcolm,  oH  Si  ward, 

mi  his  Son,  Macduff,  Menteth,  Cathness,  Angus, 

Lenox,  Rossk,  and  Soldiers  marching. 

M<d.  CooBins,  I  hope,  the  days  are  noar  at  hand, 
That  chambers  will  be  safe. 

Ment.  We  doubt  it  nothing. 

Siw,  What  wood  is  this  before  us  ?    . 

Ment.  The  wood  of  Bimam. 

Mat.  Let  every  soldier  hew  him  down  a  bough, 
And  bear  't  before  him :  thereby  shall  we  shadow 
The  numbers  of  our  host,  and  make  discovery 
Err  in  report  of  us. 

Sold.  It  shall  be  done. 

Siw.  We  learn  no  other  but  the  confident  tyrant 
Kee|>s  still  in  Dunsinane,  and  will  endure 
Our  netting  down  before  't. 

Md.  'T  is  his  main  hope; 

For  where  there  is  advantage  to  be  gotten,^ 
Both  more'  and  less  have  given  him  the  revolt, 
And  none  serve  with  him  but  constrained  things, 
nrbose  hearta  are  absent  too. 

Maed.  Let  our  just  censures 

Attend  the  true  event,  and  put  we  on 
[ndufitnous  soldiership. 

Siw.  The  time  approaches, 

That  will  with  due  decision  make  us  know 
K'hat  we  shall  say  we  have,  and  what  we  owe. 
Thoughts  speculative  their  unsure  hopes  relate. 
But  certain  issue  strokes  must  arbitrate; 
Towards  which,  advance  the  war.  [Elxeunt,  marching. 

SCENE  v.— Dunsinane.    Within  the  Castle. 

Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Macbeth,  Sbtton, 

and  Soldiers. 

Bheb.  Hang  out  our  banners  on  the  outward  walls ; 
The  cry  is  still,  "  They  come !"     Our  castle's  strength 
(Till  laugh  a  siege  to  scorn :  here  let  them  lie. 
Till  famine  and  the  ague  eat  them  up. 
i^ere  they  not  farc'd'  with  those  that  should  be  ours, 
iYe  might  have  met  them  dareful,  beard  to  beard, 

[A  cry  within,  of  Women. 
And  beat  them  backward  home.     What  is  thai  noise  ? 

Sty.  It  is  the  cry  of  women,  my  good  lord.     [Exit.^ 

Macb.  I  have  almost  forgot  the  taste  of  fear. 
The  time  has  been,  my  senses  would  have  quail'd* 
To  hear  a  night-shriek ;  and  my  fell*  of  hair 
kVould  at  a  dismal  treatise  rouse,  and  stir, 
Vs  life  were  in 't.    I  have  suppM  full  with  horrors : 
Xreaess,  familiar  to  my  slaughterous  thoughts, 
!?annot  once  start  me. — 

Re-enter  Siyton.^ 

Wherefore  was  that  cry  ? 

Sey.  The  queen,  my  lord,  is  dead. 

Macb.  She  should  have  died  hereafter : 
riiere  would  have  been  a  time  for  such  a  word. — 
l*o- morrow,  and  to-morrow,  and  to-morrow, 
>ccj»  in  this  petty  pace  from  day  to  day. 
To  the  la^t  syllable  of  recorded  time  ; 
Ind  all  our  yei<terdayR  have  lighted  fools 
[*he  way  to  dusty  death.    Out,  out,  brief  'candle ! 
^ife  's  but  a  walking  shadow  ;  a  poor  player. 
That  struts  and  frets  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
Ind  then  is  heard  no  more :  it  is  a  tale 
Told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
rbou  com'st  to  use  thy  tongue ;  thy  story,  quickly. 

<  pvt*    in  f.  «.     *  (trtatt*.     >  forcM  :  in  f.  e.     «  Not  in  f.  • 
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Mess.  Gracious  my  lord, 
I  should  report  that  which  I  say  I  saw, 
But  know  not  how  to  do't. 

Math.  Well,  say,  sir. 

Mess.  As  I  did  stand  my  watch  upon  the  hill, 
I  looked  toward  Bimam,  and  anon,  methought, 
The  wood  began  to  move. 

Macb.  Liar,  and  slave ! 

Mess.  Let  me  endure  your  wrath,  if  H  be  not  so. 
Within  this  three  mile  may  you  see  it  coming ; 
I  say,  a  moving  grove. 

Macb.  If  thou  speak'st  false, 

Upon  the  next  tree  shalt  thou  hang  alive, 
Till  famine  cling  thee :  if  thy  speech  be  sooth, 
I  care  not  if  thou  dost  for  me  as  much.-— 
I  pull  in  resolution ;  and  begin 
To  doubt  th'  equivocation  of  the  fiend. 
That  lies  like  truth  :  *^  Fear  not,  till  Bimam  wood 
Do  come  to  Duns^inane ;"— and  now  a  wood 
Comes  toward  Dunsinane. — ^Arm,  arm,  and  out  !•— 
If  this,  which  he  avouches,  does  appear. 
There  is  nor  flying  hence,  nor  tarrying  here. 
I  'gin  to  be  a-weary  of  the  sun, 
And  wish  th'  estate  o'  the  world  were  now  undone  — 
Ring  the  alarum  bell ! — Blow,  wind  !  come,  wrack  ! 
At  least  we  '11  die  with  harness  on  our  back.    [Exewji. 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same.     A  Plain  before  the  Castle 
Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours,  Malcolm,  old  Si  ward, 
Macduff,  ifc,  and  their  Army  with  Boughs. 
Med,  Now  near  enough :  your  leafy  screens  thr^w 
down. 
And  show  like  those  yoir  are. — ^You,  worthy  uncle. 
Shall,  with  my  cousin,  your  right-noble  son. 
Lead  our  first  battle :  worthy  Maoduflf,  and  we, 
Shall  take  upon 's  what  else  remains  to  do, 
According  to  our  order. 

Siw.  Fare  you  well. — 

Do  we  but  find  the  tyrant's  power  to-night, 
Let  us  be  beaten,  if  we  cannot  fight. 
Maed.  Make  ail  dur  trumpets  speak ;  give  them  all 
breath. 
Those  clamorous  harbingers  of  blood  and  death. 

[Exeunt.  Alarums  continued. 

SCENE  VII.— The  Same.     Another  Part  of  the  Plain. 
Enter  Macbeth. 
Macb.  They  have  tied  me  to  a  stake :  I  cannot  fly, 
But,  bear-like,  I  must  fight  the  course. — ^What  's  he. 
That  was  not  born  of  woman  ?    Such  a  one 
Am  I  to  fear,  or  none. 

Enter  young  Siward. 
Yo.  Siw.  What  is  thy  name  ? 
Macb.  Thou  'It  be  afraid  to  hear  it. 

Yo.  Siw.  No ;  though  thou  call'st  thyself  a  hotter 
name, 
Than  any  is  in  hell. 

Macb.  My  name  *s  Macbeth. 

Yo.  Siw.  The  devil  himself  could  not  pronounce  a  title 
More  hateful  to  mine  ear. 

Macb.  No,  nor  more  fearful. 

Yo.  Siw.  Thou  liest,  abhorred  tyrant :  with  my  sword 
I  '11  prove  the  lie  thou  speak'st. 

[They  fight,  and  young  Siward  is  slain. 

Macb.  Thou  wast  bom  of  woman  : — 

But  swords  I  smile  at,  weapons  laugh  to  scorn, 

Brandish'd  by  man  that's  of  a  woman  bom.       [Exit* 

Alarums.    Enter  Macduff. 

Maed.  That  way  the  noise  is. — ^Tyrant,  show  thy  fac^  i 

•  oool'd  :  ia  f.  «.     •  Skin.     ^  Not  in  f.  •. 
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[f  thou  be  slain,  and  with  no  stroke  of  mine, 
My  wife  and  children's  ghosts  will  haunt  me  still. 
I  cannot  strike  at  wretched  kernes,  whose  arms 
Are  hir'd  to  bear  their  staves :  either  thou,  Macbeth, 
Or  else  my  sword,  with  an  unbatter'd  edge, 
I  sheathe  again  undeeded.     There  thou  shouldst  be : 
By  this  great  clatter,  one  of  greatest  note 
Seems  bruited.    Let  me  find  him,  fortune, 
And  more  I  beg  not.  [Exit.    Alarum, 

Enter  Malcolm  and  old  Siward. 

iSittc.This  way,  my  lord. — The  castle 's  gently  reuder'd: 
The  tyrant 's  people  on  both  sides  do  fight  j 
The  noble  thanes  do  bravely  in  the  war. 
The  day  almost  itself  professes  yours. 
And  little  is  to  do. 

Mai.  We  have  met  with  foes 

That  strike  beside  us. 

Sivf.  £nter,  sir,  the  castle.  [ExewU.  Alarum. 

Re-enter  Macbeth. 

Macb.  Why  should  I  play  the  Roman  fool,  and  die 
On  mine  own  sword  ?  whiles  I  see  lives,  the  gashes 
Do  better  upon  them. 

Re-enter  Macdupf. 

Macd.  Turn,  hell-hound,  turn. 

Macb.  Of  all  men  else  I  have  avoided  thee : 
But  get  thee  back  ;  my  soul  is  too  much  charg'd 
With  blood  of  thine  already. 

Macd.  I  have  no  words ; 

My  voice  is  in  my  sword  :  thou  bloodier  villain 
Than  terms  can  give  thee  out !  [They  fight. 

Macb.  Thou  losest  labour. 

As  easy  may'st  thou  the  intrenchant  air 
With  thy  keen  sword  impress,  bs  make  me  bleed  : 
Let  fall  thy  blade  on  vulnerable  crests ; 
I  bear  a  ohanned  life,  which  must  not  yield 
To  one  of  woman  bom. 

Macd.  Despair  thy  charm ; 

And  let  the  angel,  whom  thou  still  hast  served, 
Tell  thee,  Macduff  was  from  his  mother's  womb 
Untimely  ripp'd.  • 

Macb.  Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cow'd  my  better  part  of  man : 
And  be  these  juggling  fiends  no  more  believ'd, 
That  palter  with  us  in  a  double  sense ; 
That  keep  the  word  of  promise  to  our  ear. 
And  break  it  to  our  hope. — I  '11  not  fight  with  thee. 

Macd.  Then,  yield  thee,  coward, 
And  live  to  be  the  show  and  gaze  o'  the  time : 
We  '11  have  thee,  as  our  rarer  monsters  are, 
Painted  upon  a  pole,  and  underwrit, 
"  Here  may  you  see  the  tyrant." 

Macb.  I  will  not  yield, 

To  kiss  the  ground  before  young  Malcolm's  feet, 
And  to  be  baited  with  the  rabble's  curse. 
Though  Birnam  wood  be  come  to  Dunsinane, 
And  thou  oppos'd  be  of  no  woman  born. 
Yet  I  will  try  the  last.    Before  my  body 


I  throw  my  warlike  shield  :•  lay  on,  Macduff, 
And  danm'd  be  he  that  first  cries,  '^  Hold,  enough !" 

[Exeuntyfi^kting 

Retreat.    Flourish.    Rc'-enter.  with  Drum  and  Colmn, 

Malcolm,  old  Siward,  Rossb,  Thanes,  and  Soldiers. 

Mai.  I  would,  the  friends  we  miss  were  safe  arrifi 

Siw.  Some  must  go  off;  and  yet,  by  these  I  tee, 
So  great  a  day  as  this  is  cheaply  bought. 

Mai.  Macduff  is  missing,  and  your  noble  son. 

Rosse.  Your' son,  my  lord,  has  paid  a  soldier's  debt' 
He  only  liv'd  but  till  he  was  a  man, 
The  which  no  sooner  had  his  prowess  confirm'd 
In  the  unshrinking  station  where  he  fought, 
But  like  a  man  he  died. 

Siw.  Then  he  is  dead  ? 

Rosse.  Ajy  and  brought  off  the  field.    Y'our  ctuse  of 
sorrow 
Must  not  be  measur'd  by  his  worth,  for  then 
It  hath  no  end. 

Siw.  Had  he  his  hurts  before  ? 

Rosse.  Ay,  on  the  front. 

Siw.  Why  then,  God's  soldier  be  hi 

Had  I  as  many  sons  as  I  have  hairs. 
I  would  not  wish  them  to  a  fairer  death : 
And  so,  his  knell  is  knoli'd. 

McU.  He 's  worth  more  sonow 

And  that  I  '11  spend  for  him. 

Siw.  He 's  worth  no  more: 

They  say,  he  parted  well,  and  paid  his  score, 
And  God  be  with  him ! — Here  comes  newer  oorriorl 
Re-enter  Macduff,  with  Macbeth's  Head^  ona  Pih 

Macd.  Hail,  king !  for  so  thou  art.     Behold,  "vhrn 
stands  [Sticking  the  Pike  in  the  groiad} 

The  usurper's  cursed  head  :  the  time  is  free. 
I  see  thee  compasa'd  with  thy  kingdom's  pearl, 
That  speak  my  salutation  in  their  minds : 
Whose  voices  I  desire  aloud  with  mine,^ 
Hail,  king  of  Scotland  ! 

All.  Hail,  king  of  Scotland !  [FlomA 

Mai.  We  shall  not  spend  a  large  expense  of  time, 
Before  we  reckon  with  our  several  loves. 
And  make  us  even  with  you.     My  thanes  and  kinsmer, 
Henceforth  be  earls  ;  the  first  that  ever  Scotland 
In  such  an  honour  uam'd.    What  ^i  more  to  do, 
Which  would  be  planted  newly  with  the  time,~ 
As  calling  home  our  exil'd  friends  abroad. 
That  fied  the  Fnares  of  watchful  tyranny ; 
Producing  forth  the  cruel  ministers 
Of  this  dead  butcher,  and  his  fiend-like  queen, 
Who,  as  't  is  thought,  by  self  and  violent  hands 
Took  off  her  life ; — ^this,  and  what  needful  else 
That  calls  upon  us,  by  the  grace  of  Grace, 
We  will  perform  in  measure,  time,  aad  place. 
So,  thanks  to  all  at  once,  and  to  each  one. 
Whom  we  invite  to  see  us  crown'd  at  Soone. 

[FlamitL    Eitio. 
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SCENE,  Elsinore. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  L— Elsinore.     A  Platform  before  the  Castle. 
Frakcisco  on  his  Post,    Enter  to  him  Bernardo. 

Ber.  Who 's  there  ? 

Fran.  Nay,  answer  me :  stand,  and  unfold 

Yourself. 

Ber.  Long  live  the  king  ! 

Fran,  Bernardo  ? 

Ber.  He. 

Fran.  You  come  most  carefully  upon  your  hour. 

Ber.  'T  is  new*  struck  twelve  :  get  thee  to  bed,  Fran- 
cisco. 

Fran.  For  this  relief  much  thanks.     'T  is  bitter  cold, 
And  I  am  sick  at  heart. 

Ber.  Have  you  had  quiet  guard  ? 

Fran.  Not  a  mouse  stirring. 

Ber.  Well,  good  night. 
If  you  do  meet  Horatio  and  Marcellus, 
The  rivals*  of  my  watch,  bid  them  make  haste. 
Kilter  Horatio  and  Marcellus. 

Fran.  I  think  I  hear  them . — Stand,  ho !  Who  is  there  ? 

Hor.  Friends  to  this  ground. 

Mar.  And  liegemen  to  the  Dane. 

Fran.  Give  you  good  night. 

3Iar.  0  !  farewell,  honest  soldier : 

Who  hath  relieved  you  ? 

Fran.  Bernardo  has  my  place. 

Give  you  good  night.  [Exit  Francisco. 

Mar.  Holla  !  Bernardo  ! 

Ber.  Say. 

What !  is  Horatio  there  ? 

Hor.  A  piece  of  him. 

Ber.  Welcome,  Horalio :  welcome,  good  Marcellus. 

Hor.*  What,  has  this  thing  appeared  again  to-night  ? 

Ber.  I  have  seen  nothing. 

Mcr.  Horatio  says,  't  is  bat  our  fantasy, 


And  will  not  let  belief  take  hold  of  him. 
Touching  this  dreaded  sight  twice  seen  of  us : 
Therefore,  I  have  entreated  him  along 
With  us,  to  watch  the  minutes  of  this  night ; 
That,  if  again  this  apparition  come. 
He  may  approve  our  eyes,  and  speak  to  it. 

Hor.  Tush,  tush  !  h  will  not  appear. 

Ber.  Sit  down  awhile 

And  let  us  once  again  assail  your  ears. 
That  are  so  fortified  against  our  story. 
What  we  two  nights  have  seen. 

Hor.  Well,  sit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

Ber.  Last  night  of  all, 
When  yond'  same  star,  that 's  westward  from  the  pole, 
Had  made  his  course  t'  illume  that  part  of  heaven 
Where  now  it  burns,  Marcellus,  and  myself, 
The  bell  then  beating  one, — 

Mar.  Peace  !  break  thee  off:  look,  where  it  comes 


agam 


Enter  Ghost,  armed.^ 

Ber.  In  the  same  figure,  like  the  king  that 's  dctod. 

Mar.  Thou  art  a  scholar ;  speak  to  it,  Horatio. 

Ber.  Looks  it  not  like  the  king  ?  mark  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.   Most  like: — ^it  harrows   me  with  fear,  and 
wonder. 

Ber.  It  would  be  spoke  to. 

Mar.  Question  it,  Horatio. 

Hor.  What  art  thou,  that  usurp^st  this  time  of  night. 
Together  with  that  fair  and  warlike  form. 
In  which  the  majesty  of  buried  Denmark 
Did  sometimes  march  ?  by  heaven  I  charge  thee,  speak ! 

Mar.  It  is  offended. 

Ber.  See  !  it  stalks  away. 

Hor.  Stay !  speak,  speak !  I  charge  thee,  speak  ! 

[ExU  Ghost. 


'  uvw:  IB  f.  e.     >  Companions.     *  MaretUns:  in  quarto,  1603,  and  folio.     *  Thi«  word  ia  not  added  in  f.  e. 
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Mar.  'T  is  gone,  and  will  not  answer. 

Ber,  How  now,  Horatio !  yoa  tremble,  and  look  pale. 
Is  not  this  something  more  than  fantasy  ? 
What  think  you  on 't? 

Hot.  Before  my  God,  I  might  not  this  believe, 
Without  the  sensible  and-  true  avouch 
Of  mine  own  eyes. 

Mar.  Is  it  not  like  the  king? 

Hor.  As  thou  art  to  thyself. 
Such  was  the  very  armour  he  had  on, 
When  he  th'  ambitious  Norway  combated : 
So  frown'd  he  once,  when,  in  an  angry  parle, 
He  smote  the  sledded  Polacks^  on  the  ice. 
'T  is  Ktrange. 

Mar.  Thus,  twice  before,  and  jump*  at  this  dead  hour, 
With  martial  stalk  hath  be  gone  by  our  watch. 

Hor.  In  what  particular  thought  to  work,  I  know  not ; 
But  in  the  gross  and  Bcope  of  mine  opinion, 
This  bodes  some  strange  eruption  to  our  state. 

Mar.  Good  now,  sit  down;   and  tell  me,  he  that 
knows, 
Why  this  same  strict  and  most  observant  watch 
So  nightly  toils  the  subject  of  the  land  ? 
And  why  such  daily  cast*  of  brazen  cannon, 
And  foreign  mart  for  implements  of  war  ? 
Why  such  impress  of  shipwrights,  whose  sore  task 
Does  not  divide  the  Sunday  from  the  week  ? 
What  might  be  toward,  that  this  sweaty  haste 
Doth  make  the  night  joint  labourer  with  the  day  ? 
Who  is 't,  that  can  inform  me  ? 

Hor.  That  can  I ; 

At  least,  the  whisper  goes  so.    Our  last  king, 
Whose  image  even  but  now  appeared  to  us, 
Was,  as  you  know,  by  Fortinbras  of  Norway, 
Thereto  prick'd  on  by  a  most  emulate  pride, 
DarM  to  the  combat ;  in  which  our  valiant  Hamlet 
(For  so  this  side  of  our  known  world  esteem'd  him) 
Did  slay  this  Fortinbras  ;  who,  by  a  seaVd  compact, 
Well  ratified  by  law  and  heraldry, 
Did  forfeit  with  his  life  all  those  his  lands, 
Which  he  stood  seiz'd  of,  to  the  conqueror : 
Against  the  which,  a  moiety  competent 
Was  gaged  by  our  kinir ;  which  had  retum'd 
To  the  inheritance  of  Fortinbras, 
Had  he  been  vanquisher ;  as,  by  the  same  co-mart,* 
And  carriage  of  the  article  designed. 
His  fi^ll  to  Hamlet.     Now,  sir,  young  Fortinbras, 
Of  unimproved*  mettle  hot  and  full, 
Hath  in  the  skirts  of  Norway,  here  and  there, 
Shark'd  up  a  list  of  lawless'  resolutes, 
For  food  and  diet,  to  some  enterprise 
That  hath  a  stomach  in  in 't :  which  is  no  other 
(As  it  doth  well  appear  unto  our  state) 
But  \jo  recover  of  us,  by  strong  hand 
And  terms  compulsative,  those  'foresaid  lands 
So  by  his  father  lost.     And  this,  I  take  it, 
Is  the  main  motive  of  our  preparations, 
The  source  of  this  our  watch,  and  the  chief  head 
Of  this  post-haste  and  romage  in  the  land. 

Ber.  I  think,  it  be  no  other,  but  e'en  so  :^ 
Well  may  it  sort,*  that  this  portentous  figure 
Comes  armed  through  our  watch  ;  so  like  the  king 
That  was,  and  is,  the  question  of  these  wars. 
Hor.  A  mote  it  is  to  trouble  the  mind's  eye. 
In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome^ 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell, 

1  Po^M.     *  just :  IB  folio.     *  eost :  in  quartos.     *  corenant :  in  folio.     *  inapproTod  :  in  quarto,  1009.     *  landlaai : 
and  the  wrantoen  following  Unas,  are  not  in  qnarto.  1003,  or  folio.     •  Agr^:     >  Not  in  quaitoa.     >*  day  :  in  folia, 
quarto,  1603:  oan  walk  :  in  folio.     ^*  talks  :  in  folio;  blatta. 


The  graves  stood  tenantless,  and  the  sheeted  dead 

Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets  : 

As,  stars  with  trains  of  fire  and  Aews  of  blood, 

Disasters  in  the  sun  ;  and  the  moist  star, 

Upon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stands, 

Was  sick  almost  to  dooms-day  with  eclipse  : 

And  even  the  like  precurse  of  fierce  event*— 

As  harbingers  preceding  still  the  fates, 

And  prologue  to  the  omen  coming  on — 

HaVe  heaven  and  earth,  together  demonstrated 

Unto  our  climatures  and  countrymen. — 
Re-enter  Ghost. 

But,  soft !  behold  !  lo,  where  it  comes  again ! 

I  '11  cross  it  though  it  blast  me. — Stay,  illnsiott ! 

If  thou  hast  any  sound,  or  use  of  voice, 

Speak  to  me : 

If  there  be  any  good  thing  to  be  done. 

That  may  to  thee  do  ease,  and  grace  to  me^ 

Speak  to  me : 

If  thou  art  privy  to  thy  country's  fate, 

Which  happily  foreknowing  may  avoid, 

O,  speak ! 

Or,  if  thou  hast  uphoarded  in  thy  life 

Extorted  treasure  in  the  womb  of  earth, 

For  which,  they  say,  you  spirits  oft  walk  in  death, 

\Coek  CT1W9. 

Speak  of  it :  stay,  and  speak ! — Stop  it^  Marcellos. 
Mar.  Shall  I  strike  at*  it  with  my  partisan  ? 
Hor.  Do,  if  it  will  not  stand. 
Ber.  *T  is  here  ! 

Hor.  'T  is  here ' 

Mar.  'T  is  gone.  [ExU  Gkm 

We  do  it  wrong,  being  so  roajestical, 

To  offer  it  the  show  of  violence ; 

For  it  is,  as  the  air,  invulnerable, 

And  our  vain  blows  malicious  mockery. 

Ber.  It  was  about  to  speak,  when  the  oock  crew, 
Hor^  And  then  it  started,  like  a  guilty  thing 

Upon  a  fearful  summons.     I  have  heard, 
The  cock,  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  mom," 
Doth  with  his  lotty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  god  of  day ;  and  at  his  warning, 
Whether  in  sea  or  fire,  in  earth  or  air, 
Th'  extravagant  and  erring  spirit  hies 
To  his  confine  ;  and  of  the  truth  herein 
This  present  object  made  probation. 

Mar.  It  faded  on  the  crowing  of  the  eock. 
Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrated. 
This  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  night  long : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  dares  stir*'  abroad  : 
The  nights  are  wholesome ;  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,**  nor  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallo w'd  and  so  gracious  is  that  time. 

Hor.  So  have  I  heard,  and  do  in  part  believe  H. 
But,  look,  the  morn,  in  russet  mantle  clad, 
Walks  o'er  the  dew  of  yond'  high  eastern  hill. 
Break  we  our  watch  up ;  and,  by  my  advice, 
Let  us  impart  what  we  have  seen  to-night 
Unto  young  Hamlet ;  for,  upon  my  life. 
This  spirit,  dumb  to  us,  will  speak  to  him. 
Do  you  consent  we  shall  acquaint  him  with  it, 
As  needful  in  our  loves,  fitting  our  duty  ? 

Mar.  Let 's  do 't,  I  pray ;  and  I  this  morning  know 
Where  we  shall  find  him  mos^  conveniently.    [Exewil. 
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SCENE  n.— The  Same.     A  Room  of  State. 
Sennet.    Enter  the  King^  Queen,  Hamlet,  Polonius, 

Laertes,  Voltimand,  Cornelius,  Lords,  and  At- 
tendants.^    The  King  takes  his  Seat. 

King.  Though  yet  of  Hamlet  our  dear  brother's  death 
The  memory  be  green,  and  that  it  us  befitted 
To  bathe  our  hearts  in  grief,  and  our  whole  kingdom 
To  be  contracted  in  one  brow  of  woe ; 
Yei  so  far  hath  discretion  fought  with  nature, 
That  we  with  wisest  sorrow  think  on  him. 
Together  with  remembrance  of  ourseWes. 
Therefore,  our  sometime  sister,  now  our  queen, 
Th'  imperial  jointress  of"  this  warlike  state, 
Have  we,  as  H  were  with  a  defeated  joy,— 
With  one  auspicious,  and  one  dropping  eye, 
With  mirth  in  funeral,  and  with  dirge  in  marriage, 
In  equal  seale  weighing  delight  and  dole,— 
Taken  to  wife  :  nor  hare  we  herein  barr'd 
Your  better  wisdoms,  which  have  freely  gone 
With  this  affair  along :  for  all,  our  thanks. 
Now  follows,  that  you  know,  young  Fortinbras, 
Holding  a  weak  supposal  of  our  worth, 
Or  thinking,  by  our  late  dear  brother's  death 
Our  state  to  be  disjoint  and  out  of  frame, 
Colleagued  with  the  dream  of  his  advantage, 
He  haih  not  fail'd  to  pester  us  with  message. 
Importing  the  surrender  of  those  lands 
Lost  by  his  father,  with  all  bands  of  law, 
To  our  most  valiant  brother. — So  much  for  him. 
Now  for  ourself,  and  for  this  time  of  meeting. 
Thus  much  the  business  is  :'  we  have  here  writ 
To  Norway,  uncle  of  young  Fortinbras,— 
Who,  impotent  and  bed-rid,  scarcely  hears 
Of  this  his  nephew's  purpose, — ^to  suppress 
His  farther  gait  herein,  in  that  the  levies, 
The  listK,  and  full  proportions,  are  all  made 
Out  of  his  subject :  and  we  here  despatch 
You^  good  Cornelius,  and  you,  Voltimand, 
For  bearers*  of  this  greeting  to  old  Norway ; 
Giving  to  you  no  farther  personal  power 
To  business  with  the  king,  more  than  the  scope 
Of  these  dilated  articles  allow.  [Giving  them.* 

Farewell ;  and  let  your  haste  commend  your  duty. 

Cor.  Vol.  In  that,  and  all  things,  will  we  show  our  duty. 

King.  We  doubt  it  nothing  :  heartily  farewell. 

[Exeunt  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 
And  now,  Laertes,  what 's  the  news  'with  you  ? 
Ynu  told  us  of  some  suit ;  what  is 't,  Laertes  ? 
You  cannot  speak  of  reason  to  the  Dane, 
And  lose  your  voice :  what  wouldst  thou  beg,  Laertes, 
That  shall  not  be  my  offer,  not  thy  asking  ? 
The  head  is  not  more  native  to  the  heart, 
The  hand  more  instrumental  to  the  mouth. 
Than  is  the  throne  of  Denmark  to  thy  father. 
What  wouldst  thou  have^  Laertes  ? 

Laer.  My  dread  lord, 

Your  leave  and  favour  to  return  to  France ; 
From  whence  though  willingly  I  came  to  Denmark, 
To  sl\ow  my  duty  to  your  coronation, 
Yet  now,  I  must  confess,  that  duty  done, 
Mf  thoughts  and  wishes  bend  again  toward  France, 
And  bow  them  to  your  gracious  leave  and  pardon. 

King.  Have  you  your  father's  leave  ?    What  says 
Polonius  ? 

Pol  He  hath,  my  lord,  wrung  from  me  my  slow  leave,* 
By  iabonrsome  petition ;  and,  at  last, 
Upon  his  will  I  seal'd  my  hard  consent : 


r  do  beseech  you,  give  him  leave  to  go. 

King.  Take  thy  fair  hour,  Laertes ;  time  be  thine, 
And  thy  best  graces  :  spend  it  at  thy  will.—.     • 
But  now,  my  cousin  Hamlet,  and  my  son, — 

Ham.  A  little  more  than  kin,  and  leas  than  kind. 

[Jsid^. 

King.  How  is  it  that  the  clouds  still  hang  on  you  f 

Ham.  Not  so,  my  lord ;  I  am  too  much  i'  the  sun. 

Queen.  Good  Hamlet,  cast  thy  night-like^  colour  off', 
And  let  thine  eye  look  like  a  friend  on  Denmark. 
Do  not,  for  ever,  with  thy  vailed  lids 
Seek  for  thy  noble  father  in  the  dust : 
Thou  know'st,  't  is  common ;  all  that  live  must  die, 
Passing  through  nature  to  eternity. 

Ham.  Ay,  madam,  it  is  common. 

Queen.  If  it  be. 

Why  seems  it  so  particular  with  thee  ? 

Ham.  Seems,  madam  !  nay,  it  is ;  I  know  not  seema. 
'T  is  not  alone  my  inky  cloak,  good  mother, 
Nor  customary  suits  of  solemn  black, 
Nor  windy  suspiration  of  foro'd  breath, 
No,  nor  the  fruitful  river  in  the  eye, 
Nor  the  dejected  haviour  of  the  visage, 
Together  with  all  forms,  moods,  shows  of  grief. 
That  can  denote  me  truly  :  thef  e,  indeed,  seem, 
For  they  are  actions  that  a  man  might  play ; 
But  I  have  that  within,  which  passeth  show, 
These  but  the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe. 

King.  'T  is  sweet  and  commendable  in  your  natun 
Hamlet, 
To  give  these  mourning  duties  to  your  father : 
But,  you  must  know,  your  father  lost  a  father ; 
That  father  lost,  lost  his ;  and  the  survivor  bound 
In  filial  obligation,  for  some  term. 
To  do  obsequious*  sorrow :  but  to  persevere 
In  obstinate  oondolement  is  a  course 
Of  impious  stubbornness :  't  is  unmanly  grief : 
It  shows  a  will  most  incorrect  to  heaven ; 
A  heart  unfortified,  a  mind  impatient, 
An  understanding  simple  and  unschool'd : 
For  what,  we  know,  must  be,  and  is  as  common 
As  any  the  most  vulgar  thing  to  sense, 
Why  should  we,  in  our  peevish  opposition, 
Take  it  to  heart  ?    Fie  f  't  is  a  fault  to  heaven, 
A  fault  against  the  dead,  a  fault  to  nature. 
To  reason  most  absurd,  whose  common  theme 
Is  death  of  fathers,  and  who  still  hath  cried, 
From  the  first  corse  till  he  that  died  to-day, 
**  This  must  be  so."    We  pray  you,  throw  to  earth 
This  unprevailing  woe,  and  think  of  us 
As  of  a  father ;  for,  let  the  world  take  note, 
You  are  the  most  immediate  to  our  throne ; 
And,  with  no  leps  nobility  of  love 
Than  that  which  dearest  father  bears  his  son, 
Do  I  impart  toward  you.    For  your  intent 
In  going  back  to  school  in  Wittenberg 
It  is  most  retrograde  to  our  desire ; 
And,  we  beseech  you,  bend  you  to  remain 
Here,  in  the  cheer  and  comfort  of  our  eye, 
Our  chiefest  courtier,  cousin,  and  our  son. 

Queen.  Let  not  thy  mother  lose  her  prayers,  Hamlet: 
I  pray  thee,  stay  with  us  ;  go  not  to  Wittenberg. 

Ham.  I  Khali  in  all  my  best  obey  you,  madam. 

King.  Why^  't  is  a  loving  and  a  fair  reply : 
Be  as  ourself  in  Denmark. — Madam,  come ; 
This  gentle  and  unforc'd  accord  of  Hamlet 
Sits  smiling  to  my  heart ;  in  grace  whereof, 
No  jocund  health  that  Denmark  drinks  to-day, 
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But  the  great  cannon  to  the  clouds  shall  tell, 
And  the  king's  rouse  the  heaven  shall  bruit  again, 
Re-speaking  earthly  thunder.     Come  away. 

[Fiourish    Exeunt  King,  Qttfen,  Lords,  ^c. 
PoLONivs,  and  Laertks. 

Ham,  0 !  that  this  too,  too  solid  fiesh  would  melt 
Thaw,  and  resolve  itself  into  a  dew ; 
Or  that  the  Everlasting  had  not  fix'd 
His  canon  'gainst  self-slaughter.    0  God  !  0  God  ! 
How  weary,  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable 
Seem  to  me  all  the  uses  of  this  world. 
Fie  on 't !  0  fie»!  H  is  an  unweeded  garden, 
That  grows  to  seed ;  things  rank,  and  gross  in  nature, 
Possess  it  merely.    That  it  shoulid  corne  to  this  ! 
But  two  months  dead  ! — ^nay,  not  so  much,  not  two : 
So  excellent  a  king ;  that  was,  to  this, 
Hyperion  to  a  satyr :  so  loving  to  my  mother, 
That  he  might  not  beteem'  the  winds  of  heaven 
Visit  her  face  too  roughly.    Heaven  and  earth  ! 
Must  I  remember  ?  why,  she  would  hang  on  him. 
As  U  increase  of  appetite  had  grown 
By  infiat  it  fed  on :  and  yet,  within  a  month, — 
Let  me  not  think  on  H. — Frailty,  thy  name  is  woman ! — 
A  little  month ;  or  ere  those  shoes  were  old. 
With  ^ich  she  followM  my  poor  father's,  body. 
Like  Nfcbe,  all  tears ; — ^why  she,  even  she, 
(0  God  !  a  beast,  that  wants  discourse  of  reason, 
Would  have  moum'd  longer) — ^married  with  my  uncle. 
My  father's  brother ;  but  no  more  like  my  father, 
Than  1  to  Hercules :  within  a  month ; 
Ere  yet  the  salt  of  most  unrighteous  tears 
Had  left  the  flushing  in  her  galled  eyes, 
She  married. — 0,  most  wicked  speed,  to  post 
With  such  dexterity  to  incestuous  sheets! 
It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to,  good  ; 
But  break,  my  heart,  for  I  must  hold  my  tongue! 
Enter  Horatio,  Bernardo,  and  Marcellus. 

Hor.  Hail  to  your  lordship  ! 

Ham.  I  am  glad  to  see  you : 

Horatio,— K)r  I  do  forget  myself. 

Hor.  The  same,  my  lord,  and  your  poor  servant  ever. 

Ham.  Sir,  my  good  friend ;  I  '11  change  that  name 
with  you. 
And  what  make  you  from  Wittenberg,  Horatio  ?— 
Marcellus  ? 

Mar.  My  good  lord. 

Ham.    I  am  very  glad  to  see  you ;   good  even, 
sir. — 
But  what,  in  faith,  make  you  from  Wittenberg  ? 

Hor.  A  truant  disposition,  good  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  would  not  hear*  your  enemy  say  so ; 
Nor  shall  you  do  mine  ear  that  violence, 
To  make  it  truster  of  your  own  report 
Against  yourself:  I  know,  you  are  no  truant. 
But  what  is  your  affair  in  Elsinore  ? 
We  'II  teach  you  to  drink  deep,  ere  you  depart. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeral. 

Ham.  I  pray  thee,  do  not  mock  me,  fellow-student : 
I  think,  it  was  to  see  my  mother's  wedding. 

Hor.  Indeed,  my  lord,  it  foUow'd  hard  upon. 

Ham.  Thrift,  thrift,  Horatio :  Ihe  funeral  bak'd  meats 
Did  coldly  ftimish  forth  the  marriage  tablet. 
'Would  1  had  met  my  dearest*  foe  in  heaven 
Ere  ever  I  had  seen  that  day,  Horatio  ! — 
My  father. — ^methinks,  I  see  my  father. 

Hor.  0  !  where,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  In  my  mind's  eye,  Horatio. 

Hor.  I  saw  him  once :  he  was  a  goodly  king. 


Ham.  He  was  a  man,  take  him  for  all  in  all, 
I  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  think  I  saw  him  yestemi^t. 

Ham.  Saw  whom?* 

Hor.  My  lord,  the  king  your  father. 

Ham.  The  king  my  father  I 

Hor.  Season  your  admiration  for  a  while 
With  an  attent  ear,  till  I  may  deliver, 
Upon  the  witness  of  these  gentlemen, 
This  marvel  to  you. 

Ham.  For  God's  love,  let  me  hear. 

Hor.  Two  nights  together  had  these  gentlemen, 
Marcellus  and  Bernardo,  on  their  watch, 
In  the  dead  vast'  and  middle  of  the  night, 
Been  thus  encounter'd.    A  figure  like  your  father, 
Armed  at  point,  exactly.  cap-a-pi6. 
Appears  before  them,  and  with  solemn  mardi 
Goes  blow  and  stately  by  them  :  thrice  he  walk'd, 
By  their  oppress'd  and  fear-surprised  eyes, 
Within  his  truncheon's  length ;  whilst  they,  bechill'd^ 
Almost  to  jelly  with  the  act  of  fear. 
Stand  dumb,  and  speak  not  to  him.    This  to  me 
In  dreadful  secrecy  impart  they  did, 
And  I  witli  them  the  third  night  kept  the  wateh ; 
Where,  as  they  had  deliver'd,  both  in  time, 
Form  of  the  thing,  each  word  made  true  and  good, 
The  apparition  comes.    I  knew  your  father ; 
TheFC  hands  are  not  more  like. 

Ham.  But  where  wmm  thk  ? 

Mar.  My  lord,  upon  the  platform  where  we  watch'4 

Ham.  Did  you  not  speak  to  it  ? 

Hor.  My  lord,  I  did, 

But  answer  made  it  none ;  yet  onoe,  methought, 
It  lifted  up  its  head,  and  did  address 
Itself  to  motion,  like  as  it  would  speak : 
But,  even  then,  the  morning  cock  crew  loud, 
And  at  the  sound  it  shrunk  in  haste  away, 
And  vanish'd  from  our  sight. 

Ham.  'T  is  very  sArange. 

Hor.  As  I  do  live,  my  honour'd  lord,  't  ia  trae ; 
And  we  did  think  it  writ  down  in  our  duty. 
To  let  you  know  of  it.  * 

Ham.  Indeed,  indeed,  sirs,  but  this  troubles  me. 
Hold  you  the  watch  to-night? 

All.  We  do,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Arm'd,  say  you? 

All.  Aim'd,  my  lord. 

Ham.  From  top  to  toe? 

All.  My  lord,  from  head  to  foot. 

Ham.  Then,  saw  you  not  his  face  ? 

Hor.  0 !  yes.  my  lord;  he  wore  his  beaver  up. 
lat !  look'd  he  frowningly  ? 


A  countenance  more   ' 


Pale,  or  red? 


Ham.  What! 

Hor. 
In  sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Ham. 

Hor.  Nay,  very  pale. 

Ham.  And  fix'd  his  eyes  upon  you? 

Hor.  Most  constantly. 

Ham.  I  would  I  had  been  there ! 

Hor.  It  would  have  much  amaz'd  yon. 

Ham.  Very  like, 

Very  like.    Sta^d  it  long  ? 

Hor.  While  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell  a 
hundred. 

Mar.  Ber.  Longer,  longer. 

Hor.  Not  when  I  saw  it. 

Ham.  Hifl  beard  was  grinled*?  bo^ 

Hor.  It  was,  as  I  have  seen  it  in  his  life^ 
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AsableiilTw'd. 

Hani.  I  will  watch  to-night : 

Perchance,  't  will  walk  again. 

Hor.  I  warrant  .1  will. 

Ham.  If  it  amime  my  noble  father's  person, 
[  *II  speak  to  it,  though  hell  itself  should  gape, 
And  bid  me  hold  my  peace.     I  pray  you  all, 
If  you  haye  hitherto  oonceal'd  Uiia  sight, 
Let  it  be  tenable  in  your  silence  still ; 
And  whatsoever  else  shall  hap  to-night, 
Give  it  an  understanding,  but  no  tongue : 
i  will  requite  your  loves.     So,  fare  you  well : 
Upon  the  platform,  'twixt  eleven  and  twelve, 
I  '11  visit  you. 

AH.  Our  duty  to  your  honour. 

Ham,  Your  loves,  as  mine  to  you.    Farewell. 

[Exetmt  Horatio,  Marcellus.  and  Bernardo. 
My  father's  spirit  in  arms  !  all  is  not  well ; 
I  doubt  some  foul  play :  would  the  night  were  come  ! 
Till  then,  ait  still,  my  sonl.    Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o'erwhelm  them,  to  men's  eyes. 

[Exit. 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  Polonius's  House. 
Enter  Laertes  and  Ophelia. 

Laer.  My  necessaries  are  embark'd;  farewell: 
And,  eister,  as  the  winda  give  benefit, 
And  convoy  is  assistant,  do  not  sleep, 
Bat  let  me  hear  from  you. 

Opk.  Do  you  doubt  that  ? 

Laer,  For  Hamlet,  and  the  trifling  of  his  favour. 
Hold  it  a  fashion,  and  a  toy  in  blood  ; 
A  violet  in  the  youth  of  primy  nature. 
Forward,  not  permanent,  sweet,  not  lasting. 
The  perfume  and^  supplianoe  of  a  minute ; 
No  more. 

OpA.        No  more  but  so? 

Laer.  Think  it  no  more  I 

For  nature,  crescent,  does  not  grow  alone 
In  thews,  and  bulk :  but  as  this  temple  waxes. 
The  inward  service  of  the  mind  and  soul 
Grows  wide  withal.    Perhaps,  he  loves  you  now ; 
And  now  no  soil,  nor  cautel,  doth  besmirch 
The  virtue  of  his  will ;  but  you  must  fear. 
His  greatness  weigh'd,  his  will  is  not  his  own, 
For  he  himself  is  subject  to  his  birth  : 
He  may  not^  as  unvalued  persons  do, 
Carve  for  himself ;  for  on  his  choice  dependa 
The  safety*  and  health  of  this  whole  state; 
And  therefore  must  his  choice  be  circumscriVd 
Unto  the  voice  and  yielding  of  that  body, 
Whereof  he  is  the  head.    Then,  if  he  says  he  loves  you, 
It  fits  your  wisdom  so  far  to  believe  it. 
As  he  in  his  particular  act  and  place* 
May  give  his  saying  deed  ;  which  is  no  farther. 
Than  the  main  voice  of  Denmark  goes  withal. 
Then,  weigh  what  loss  your  honour  may  sustain, 
If  with  too  credent  ear  you  list  his  songs, 
Or  lose  your  heart  or  your  chaste  treasure  open 
To  his  unmaster'd  importunity. 
Fear  it,  Ophelia,  fear  it,  my  dear  sister ; 
And  keep  you  in  the  rear  of  your  affection, 
Out  of  the  shot  and  danger  of  desire. 
The  chariest  maid  is  prodigal  enough. 
If  she  unmask  her  beauty  to  the  moon. 
Vii-tue  itself  scapes  not  calumnious  strokes:  • 
Tne  canker  galls  the  infants  of  the  spring, 
Too  oft  beforo  their  buttons  be  disclos'd; 

*  Th0M  two  word*,  sot  ia  folio.     *  Msetity :  im  Iblio.     •  pMuliar  Mot  and  fbiM :  ia  IbUo.     «  CMMMtl.     •  ehiof :  im  f.  •.     •  lavtrti . 
ia  qauto. 


And  in  the  mom  and  liquid  dew  of  youth 
Contagious  blastments  are  moat  imminent. 
Be  iniiry,  then ;  best  safety  lies  in  fear : 
Youth  to  itself  rebels,  though  none  else  near. 

Oph.  I  shall  th'  effect  of  this  good  lesson  keep. 
As  watchman  to  my  heart.     But,  good  my  brother, 
Do  not,  as  some  ungracious  pastors  do, 
Show  me  the  steep  and  thorny  way  to  heaven, 
Whilst,  like  a  puff'd  and  recklcFS  libertine, 
Himself  the  primrose  path  of  dalliance  treads. 
And  recks  not  his  own  read.* 

Laer.  0 !  fear  me  not. 

I  stay  too  long; — ^but  here  my  father  comes. 

Enter  Polonius. 
A  double  blessing  is  a  double  grace ; 
Occasion  smiles  upon  a  «econd  leave. 

Pol.  Yet  here,  Laertes  ?  aboard,  aboard,  for  shame '. 
The  wind  sits  in  the  shoulder  of  your  sail. 
And  you  are  itayM  for.  There, — ^my  blessing  with  you : 
[Laying  his  Hand  on  Laertes'  Head, 
And  these  few  precepts  in  thy  memory 
Look  thou  character.    Give  thy  thoughts  no  tong^ 
Nor  any  unproportion'd  thought  his  act. 
Be  thou  familiar,  but  by  no  means  vulgar: 
The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adoption  tried. 
Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hoops  of  steel ;  I 
But  do  not  dull  thy  palm  with  entertainment 
Of  each  new-hatch'd,  unfledgM  comrade.    Beware 
Of  entrance  to  a  quarrel ;  but,  being  in, 
Bear 't,  that  th'  opposer  may  beware  of  thee. 
Give  every  man  thine  ear,  but  few  thy  voice ; 
Take  each  man's  censure,  but  reserve  thy  judgment, 
Costly  thy  habit  as  thy  purse  can  buy, 
But  not  express'd  in  fancy ;  rich,  not  gaudy : 
For  the  apparel  oft  proclaims  the  man ; 
And  they  in  France,  of  the  best  rank  and  station. 
Are  of  a  most  select  and  generous  choice*  in  that 
Neither  a  borr6wer,  nor  a  lender  be ; 
For  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend. 
And  borrowing  dulls  the  edge  of  husbandry 
This  above  all, — to  thine  own  self  be  true  \ 
And  it  must  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man. 
Farewell :  my  blesning  season  this  in  thee ! 

Laer.  Most  humbly  do  I  take  my  leave,  my  lord. 

Pd.  The  time  invites*  you  :  go :  your  servant*  tend. 

Laer.  Farewell,  Ophelia ;  and  remember  well 
What  I  have  said  to  you. 

Oph.  'T  is  in  my  memory  lock'd, 

And  you  yourself  shall  keep  the  key  of  it. 

Laer.  Farewell.  [Ertf  Laertes. 

Pol.  What  is't,  Ophelia,  he  hath  said  to  you? 

Oph.  So  please  you,  something  touching  the  lord 
Hamlet. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  bethought : 
'T  is  told  me,  he  hath  very  oft  of  late 
Given  private  time  to  you ;  and  you  yourself 
Have  of  your  audience  been  most  free  and  bounteoua. 
If  it  be  so,  (as  so  't  is  put  on  me, 
And  that  in  way  of  caution)  1  must  tell  yon. 
You  do  not  understand  yourself  so  clearly, 
As  it  behoves  my  daughter,  and  your  honour. 
What  is  between  you  ?  give  me  up  the  truth. 

Oph.  He  hath,  my  lord,  of  late  made  many  tenders 
Of  his  affection  to  me. 

Pol.  Affection?  pooh !  you  speak  like  a  green  girl, 
Unsifted  in  such  perilous  circumstance. 
Do  you  believe  his  tenders,  as  you  call  them? 
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Oph.  I  dc  rot  know,  my  lord,  what  I  should  think. 

Pol.  Marry,  I  '11  teach  you:  think  yourself  a  baby; 
That  you  have  ta'en  these  tenders  for  true  pay, 
Wliich  are  not  sterling.    Tender  yourself  more  dearly ; 
Or,  not  to  crack  the  wind  of  the  poor  phrase, 
Running^  it  thus,  you  '11  tender  ine  a  fool. 

Opk.  My  lord,  he  hath  importunM  me  with  love, 
In  honourable  fashion. 

Pol.  Ay,  fashion  you  may  call  it ;  go  to,  go  to. 

Oph.  And  hath  given  countenance  to  his  speech,  my 
lord. 
With  almost  all  the  holy  vows*  of  heaven. 

Pol.  Ay,  springes  to  catch  woodcocks.     I  do  know, 
When  the  blood  burns,  how  prodigal  the  soul 
Lends'  the  tongue  vows :  these  blazes,  daughter. 
Giving  more  light  than  heat, — extinct  in  both, 
Even  in  their  promise,  as  it  is  a  making, — 
You  must  not  take  for  fire.     From  this  time. 
Be  somewhat  scanter  of  your  maiden  presence : 
Set  your  entrcatments  at  a  higher  rate. 
Than  a  command  to  parley.     For  lord  Hamlet, 
Believe  so  much  in  him,  that  he  is  young ; 
And  with  a  larger  tether  may  he  walk, 
Than  may  be  given  you.     In  few,  Ophelia, 
Do  not  believe  his  vows,  for  they  are  brokers 
Not  of  that  die*  which  their  investments  show, 
But  mere  implorators  of  unholy  suits, 
Breathing  like  sanctified  and  pious  bawds,* 
The  better  to  beguile.     This  is  for  all, — 
I  would  not,  in  plain  terms,  from  this  time  forth, 
Have  you  so  squander*  any  moment's  leisure, 
As  to  give  words  or  talk  with  the  lord  Hamlet. 
Look  to  H,  I  charge  you ;  so  now/  come  your  ways. 

Oph.  I  shall  obey,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Platform. 
Enter  Hamlet,  Horatio,  and  Marcellus. 

Ham.  The  air  bites  shrewdly ;  it  4s*  Very  cold. 

Hor    It  is  a  nipping,  and  an  eager  air. 

Ham.  What  hour  now  ? 

Hor.  I  think,  it  lacks  of  twelve. 

Mar.  No,  it  is  struck. 

Hor.  Indeed  ?    I  heard  it  not :  it  then  draws  near 
the  season, 
Wherein  the  spirit  held  his  wont  to  walk. 
\A  Flourish  of  Trumpets^  and  Ordnance  shot  off,  within, 
Wliat  does  this  mean,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  The  king  doth  wake  to-night,  and  takes  his 
rouse, 
Keeps  wassel,  and  the  swaggering  up-spring  reels; 
And  as  he  drains  his  draughts  of  Rhenish  dovm, 
The  kettle-drum  and  trumpet  thus  bray  out 
The  triumph  of  his  pledge. 

Hor.  Is  it  a  custom  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  marry,  is't: 
But  to  my  mind, — though  1  am  native  here. 
And  to  the  manner  bom, — ^it  is  a  custom 
More  honoured  in  the  breach,  than  the  observance. 
This  heavy-headed  revel,  east  and  west* 
Makes  ns  traduc'd  and  tax'd  of  other  nations : 
They  clepe^*  us  drunkards,  and  with  swinish  phrase 
Soil  our  addition ;  and,  indeed,  it  takes 
From  our  achievements,  thbugh  performed  at  height. 
The  pith  and  marrow  of  our  attribute. 
So.  oft  it  chances  in  particular  men. 
That  for  some  vicious  mole  of  nature  in  them. 


As,  in  their  birth,  (wherein  they  are  not  guilty, 

Since  nature  cannot  choose  his  origin) 

By  their  o'ergrowth  of  some  complexion, 

Ofl  breaking  down  the  pales  and  forts  of  reason ; 

Or  by  some  habit,  that  too  much  o'er-leavens 

The  form  of  plausive  manners; — ^that  these  men,~ 

Carr>ing,  I  say,  the  stamp  of  one  defect 

Being  nature's  livery,  or  fortune's  star, — 

Their"  virtues  else,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace, 

As  infinite  as  man  may  undergo. 

Shall  in  the  general  censure  take  corruption 

From  that  particular  fault :  the  dram  of  ill" 

Doth  all  the  noble  substance  often  dout", 

To  his  own  scandal. 

Enter  Ghost,^  armed  as  before. 

Hor.  Look,  my  lord  !  it  comes. 

Ham,  Angels  and  ministers  of  graee  defend  as ! 

iPaim.'* 
Be  thou  a  spirit  of  health,  or  goblin  damn'd, 
Bring  with  thee  airs  from  heaven,  or  blasts  from  bell. 
Be  thy  intents'*  wicked,  or  charitable, 
Thou  com'st  in  such  a  questionable  shape, 
That  I  will  speak  to  thee.     I  '11  call  thee,  Hamlet, 
King,  Father,  Royal  Dane :  0  !  answer  me : 
Let  me  not  burst  in  ignorance ;  but  tell. 
Why  thy  canoniz'd  bones,  hearsed  in  death, 
Have  burst  their  cerements  ?  why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  saw  thee  quietly  in-umM," 
Hath  op'd  his  ponderous  and  marble  jawi^ 
To  cast  thee  up  again  ?    What  may  this  mean, 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again,  in  complete  steel, 
Revisit'st  thus  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
Making  night  hideous ,  and  we  fools  of  nature, 
So  horridly  to  shake  our  disposition, 
With  thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  our  souls? 
Say,  why  is  thlb  ?  wherefore  ?  what  should  we  do? 
[The  Ghost  beckons  Haiojt 

Hor.  It  beckons  you  to  go  away  with  it, 
As  if  it  some  impartment  did  desire 
To  you  alone. 


Mar. 


Look,  with  what  courteous  action 


It  waves**  you  to  a  more  removed  ground 
But  do  not  go  vrith  it. 

Hor.  No,  by  no  means. 

Ham.  It  will  not  speak;  then,  will  I  follow  it 

Hor.  Do  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  what  should  be  the  feti? 

I  do  not  set  my  life  at  a  pin's  fee ; 
And,  for  my  soul,  what  can  it  do  to  that, 
Being  a  thing  immortal  as  itself  ?-« 
It  waves  me  forth  again  : — I  '11  follow  it. 

Hor.  What,  if  it  tempt  you  toward  the  flood,  my  l«d> 
Or  to  the  dreadful  summit  of  the  cliffy 
That  beetles  o'er  his  base  into  the  sea, 
And  there  assume  some  other  horrible  form, 
Which  might  deprive  your  sovereignty  of  reason. 
And  draw  you  into  madness  ?  think  of  it : 
The  very  place  puts  toys  of  desperation,** 
Without  more  motive,  into  every  brain 
That  looks  so  many  fathoms  to  the  sea. 
And  hears  it  roar  beneath. 

Ham.  It  waves  mo  still.— G«  «•» 

I  '11  follow  thee. 

Mar,  You  shall  not  go,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Hold  off  your  hanii. 

Hor.  Be  rul'd :  you  shall  not  go.     [They  strugflt'^ 


»  in  f.  e. :  WronfriBg ;  from  quarto.  Ro&minr :  in  folio.  •  W  'Ji  all  th«  rowa  :  in  folio.  »  Girea  :  in  folio.  «  tha  aya  t  i»  fclio.  •  b«^ 
B  f  a.  Theobald  alao  mada  tha  ehanga.  •  alandar :  in  f.  a.  '  Tha  word*,  "  w  now,'^  axa  not  in  f.  a.  •  ia  it :  in  folio.  •  This  asd  u 
«rnty-one  following  Unas,  are  not  in  qaarto,  1803.  or  folio.  ••  Call.  i»  Hia  :  in  old  copiea.  Theobald  madf^  tha  chaare.  »•  •a.«  " 
quaito.  "  of  a  doubt :  in  quarto ;  dout,  ia  to  do  eut^  to  dettroy.  »*  Tha  reat  of  thia  direction  ia  not  in  f.  ^.  »»  Not  in  f.  «.  ••  arwn: 
in  folio     »^  interr'd  :  in  qaartoa.    »»  wafta :  in  foUo.    »•  Thia  and  tha  next  thraa  linaa,  are  not  ia  tha  quarto,  1803,  «f  falio.    '»y^:ML^^ 
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Ham,  My  fate  cries  out, 

And  makes  each  petty  artery  in  this  body 
As  hardy  as  the  Nemean  lion's  nerve.   [Ghost  beckons. 
Still  am  I  call'd. — ^Unhand  me,  gentlemen  : — 

[Breaking  from  them. 
By  heayen,  I  '11  make  a  ghost  of  him  that  lets  me : — 
I  aay,  away  ! — Go  on,  I  '11  follow  thee. 

[Exeunt  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Hot.  He  waxes  desperate  with  imagination. 

Mar.  Let 's  follow ;  H  is  not  fit  thus  to  obey  him. 

Hot.  Have  after. — To  what  issue  will  this  come  ? 

Mar.  Something  is  rotten  in  the  state  of  Denmark. 

Hot.  Heaven's  will  direct  it ! 

Mar.  Nay,  let 's  follow  him.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v. — A  more  remote  Part  of  the  Platform. 
Enter  Ghost  and  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Whither'  wilt  thou  lead  me?  speak,  I  '11  go 
no  farther. 

Ghost.  Mark  me. 

Horn.  I  will. 

Ghost.  My  hour  is  almost  come, 

When  I  to  sulphurous  and  tormenting  flames 
Most  render  up  myself. 

Ham.  Alas,  poor  ghost ! 

Ghost.  Pity  me  not :  but  lend  thy  serious  hearing 
To  what  I  shall  unfold. 

Ham.  Speak ;  I  am  hound  to  hear. 

Ghost.  So  art  thou  to  revenge,  when  thou  shalt  hear. 

Ham.  What? 

Ghost.  I  am  thy  father's  spirit ; 
I>oomM  for  a  certain  term  to  walk  the  night, 
And  for  the  day  confin'd  to  lasting  fires*. 
Till  the  foul  crimes,  done  in  my  days  of  nature, 
Are  burnt  and  purg'd  away.    But  that  I  am  forbid 
To  tell  the  secrets  of  my  prison-house, 
I  could  a  tale  unfold,  whose  lightest  word 
Would  harrow  up  thy  soul,  freeze  thy  young  blood, 
Make  thy  two  eyes  like  stars  start  from  their  spheres. 
Thy  knotted'  and  combined  locks  to  part. 
And  each  particular  hair  to  stand  an-end, 
Like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine^ : 
But  this  eternal  blazon  must  not  be 
To  ears  of  flesh  and  blood.^List,  list,  0  list  !* — 
If  thou  didst  ever  thy  dear  father  love,— 

Ham.  0  God  ! 

Ghost.  Revenge  his  foul  and  most  unnatural  murder. 

Ham.  Murder? 

Ghost.  Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is ; 
But  this  most  foul,  strange,  and  unnatural. 

Ham.  Haste  me  to  know  %  that  I,  with  wings  as  swift 
As  meditation,  or  the  thoughts  of  love, 
May  sweep  to  my  revenge. 

Ghost.  I  find  thee  apt : 

And  duller  shouldst  thou  be,  than  the  fat  weed 
That  roots*  itself  in  ease  on  Lethe  w^harf, 
Wouldst  thou  not  stir  in  this :  now,  Hamlet,  hear. 
'Tis  given  out,  that  sleeping  in  mine  orchard, 
A  serpent  stung  me :  so  the  whole  ear  of  Denmark 
Is  by  a  forged  process  of  my  death 
Kankly  abus'd;  but  know,  thou  noble  youth, 
The  serpent  that  did  sting  thy  father's  life 
Now  wears  his  crown. 

Ham.  0,  my  prophetic  soul !  my  uncle  ? 

Ghost.  Ay.  that  incestuous,  that  adulterate  beast, 
With  witchcraft  of  his  wit,  with  traitorous  gifts. 
(0  wicked  wit,  and  gifts,  that  have  the  power 


So  to  seduce  !)  won  to  his  shameful  lust 
The  will  of  my  most  seeming  virtuous  queen. 
O,  Hamlet,  what  a  falling-off  was  there  ! 
From  me,  whose  love  was  of  that  dignity, 
That  it  went  hand  in  hand  even  with  the  vow 
I  made  to  her  in  marriage  ;  and  to  decline 
Upon  a  wretch,  whose  natural  gifts  were  poor 
To  those  of  mine  ! 

But  virtue,  as  it  never  will  be  mov'd, 
Though  lewdness  court  it  in  a  shape  of  heaven, 
So  lust,  though  to  a  radiant  angel  liuk'd, 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  garbage. 

But,  soft !  methinks,  [  scent  the  morning  air : 
Brief  let  me  be. — Sleeping  within  mine  orchard. 
My  custom  always  in  the  afternoon. 
Upon  my  secure  hour  thy  uncle  stole. 
With  juice  of  cursed  hebenon  in  a  phial, 
And  in  the  porches  of  mine  ears  did  pour 
The  leperous  distil ment ;  whose  efiect 
Holds  such  an  enmity  with  blood  of  man, 
That,  swill  as  quicksilver,  it  courses  through 
The  natural  gates  and  alleys  of  the  body; 
And  -^ith  a  sudden  vigour  it  doth  posset. 
And  curd,  like  eager^  droppings  into  milk. 
The  thin  and  wholesome  blood :  so  did  it  mine : 
And  a  most  instant  tetter  bark'd*  about, 
Most  lazar-like,  with  vile  and  loathsome  crust 
All  my  smooth  body. 

Thus  was  1,  sleeping,  by  a  brother's  hand, 
Of  life,  of  crown,  of  queen,  at  once  despoiled* : 
Cut  off" even  in  the  blossom  of  my  sin, 
Unhousel'd,  disappointed,  unaneled** : 
No  reckoning  made,  but  sent  to  my  account 
With  all  my  imperfections  on  my  head : 
0,  horrible  !  0,  horrible !  most  horrible  ! 
If  thou  hast  nature  in  thee,  bear  it  not : 
Let  not  the  royal  bed  of  Denmark  be 
A  couch  for  luxury  and  damned  incest. 
But.  howsoever  thou  pursuest  this  act, 
Taint  not  thy  mind,  nor  let  thy  soul  contrive 
Against  thy  mother  aught :  leave  her  to  heaven, 
And  to  those  thorns  that  in  her  bosom  lodge, 
To  prick  and  sting  her.    Fare  thee  well  at  once. 
The  glow-worm  shows  the  matin  to  be  near, 
And  'gins  to  pale  his  unefiectual  fire : 
Adieu,  adieu  !  Hamlet,"  remember  me.  [Exit, 

Ham.  0,  all  you  host  of  heaven !  0  earth !  What 
else? 
And  shall  I  couple  hell  ?— O  fie !— Hold,  heart ; 
And  you,  my  sinews,  grow  not  instant  old. 
But  bear  me  stiffly"  up. — Remember  thee? 
Ay,  thou  poor  ghost,  while  memory  holds  a  seat 
In  this  distracted  globe.    Remember  thee? 
Yea,  from  the  table  of  my  memory 
I  '11  wipe  away  all  trivial  fond  records, 
All  saws  of  books,  all  forms,  all  pressures  past, 
That  youth  and  observation  copied  there. 
And  thy  commandment  all  alone  shall  live 
Within  the  book  and  volume  of  my  brain, 
Unmix'd  with  baser  matter :  yes,  by  heaven ! 
0,  most  pernicious  and  perfidious  woman ! 
Q  villain,  villain,  smiling,  damned  villain  ! 
My  tables," — meet  it  is,  I  set  it  down, 
That  one  may  smile,  and  smile,  and  be  a  villain ; 
At  least,  I  am  sure,  it  may  be  so  in  Denmark  :— 
I  [WrUing. 


1  Where  :  in  folio.  *  to  fast  In  firet :  in  f.  e.  >  knotty  :  in  folio.  «  porteatino :  in  old  copies.  •  Llat,  Hamlet,  0,  lift :  in  folio.  •  roti: 
11  (olio.  ^  Fr.  aigre.  lonr.  *  httk'i  :  in  folio.  *  despatehed :  in  f.  e.  ><^  Without  the  •aeniment,  unprepared,  nnoiled,  or  withont 
•ilretue  nnetion.     **  adien  :  in  .luarto.    **  vwihlj  :  in  qnartos.     **  My  tablet,  my  tablf«  :  in  folio. 
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So,  uncle,  there  you  are.    Now  to  my  word ; 
It  is,  ^'  Adieu,  adieu !  remember  me." 
I  have  sworn  ^t. 

Hor.  \Within.\  My  lord  !  my  lord ! 
I  WithinA  Lord  f lamlet ! 
\Witkin.\  Heaven  secure  him ! 

[Within^  So  be  it! 

Hor.  [Within.]  Ilio,  ho,  ho,  my  lord ! 

Ham.  Hillo.  ho.  ho  !  boy  !  come,  bird,  come. 
Enter  Horatio  and  Marcsllus. 

Mar.  How  is 't,  my  noble  lord  ? 

Hor.  What  news,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  0,  wonderful ! 

Hor,  Good  my  lord,  tell  it. 

Ham,  No ; 

Vou  Ul  reveal  it. 

Hor.  Not  I,  my  lord,  by  heaven. 

Mar,  Nor  I,  my  lord. 

Ham.  How  say  you,  then ;  would  heart  of  man  once 
think  it?— 
But  you  '\\  be  secret.  * 

Hor.  Mar.  Ay,  by  heaven,  my  lord. 

Ham,  There 's  ne'er  a  villain  dwelling  in  all  Denmark, 
But  he 's  an  arrant  knave. 

Hot,  There  needs  no  ghost,  my  lord,  come  from  the 
grave 
To  tell  us  this. 

Ham.  Why,  right :  you  are  i'  the  right ; 

And  80,  without  more  circumstance  at  all, 
I  hold  it  fit  that  we  shake  hands  and  part : 
You,  as  your  business  and  desire  shall  point  you, 
For  every*  man  hath  business  and  desire, 
Such  as  It  is  :  and,  for  mine  own  poor  part, 
Look  you,  I  'Jl  go  pray. 

/for.These  are  but  wild  and  whirling*  words,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  sorry  they  offend  you,  heartily ;  yes, 
'Failh,  heartily. 

Hor.  There 's  no  offence,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Yes,  by  Saint  Patrick,  but  there  is,  Horatio, 
And  much  offence  too.     Touching  this  vision  here, 
It  is  an  honest  ghost,  that  let  me  tell  you  : 
For  your  desire  to  knoM*  what  is  between  us, 
O'er-m aster 't  as  you  may.    And  now,  good  friends, 
As  you  are  friends,  scholars,  and  soldiers, 
Give  me  one  poor  request. 

Hor,  What  is  %  my  lord? 

Mar,  We  will. 

Ham,  Neyer  make  known  what  yoa  have  seen  to- 
night. 

Hor,  Mar.  My  lord,  we  will  not. 

Ham,  Nay,  but  swear  H. 

Hor,  In  faith. 


My  lord,  not  I.  | 

Mar,  Nor  I,  my  lord,  in  faifh.  i 

Ham,  Upon  my  sword. 

Mar,  We  have  sworn,  my  lord,  already     , 

Ham.  Indeed,  upon  my  sword,  indeed. 

GhosA,  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham,  Ha,  ha,  boy!  say'st  thou  so?  art  thou  there, 
true-penny  ? 
Come  on, — ^you  hear  this  fellow  in  the  cellarage,— 
Consent  to  swear. 

Hor.  Propose  the  oath,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Never  to  speak  of  this  that  yon  haw  aeen. 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Qhost,  \Bentnth.]  Swear. 

Ham,  Hie  et  ubique  1  then,  we  '11  ahill  oiur  grcmnd^- 
Come  hither,  gentlemen, 
And  lay  your  hands  again  upon  my  sword : 
Never  to  speak  of  this  that  you  have  heard, 
Swear  by  my  sword. 

Ghost,  [Beneaih^  Swear. 

Ham.  Well  said,  old  mole !  canst  work  i'  the  earth' 
so  fast  ? 
A  worthy  pioneer  ! — Once  more  remove,  good  friends. 

Hor.  O  day  and  night,  but  this  is  wondrous  strange 

Ham,  And  therefore  as  a  stranger  give  it  welcome 
There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  your'  philosophy.  But  come  ;<-^ 
Here,  as  before,  never,  so  help  you  mercy. 
How  strange  or  odd  soe'er  I  bear  myself,— 
As  I,  perchance,  hereafter  shall  think  meet 
To  put  an  antic  disposition  on,^- 
That  you,  at  such  times  seeing  me,  never  shall, 
With  arms  encumbered  thus,  or  this  head-shake, 
Or  by  pronouncing  of  some  doubtful  phrase, 
As,  '*  Well,  well,  we  know ;"— or,  **  We  could,  an  if 

we  would ;" — 
Or,  "  If  we  list  to  speak ;"— or,  "  Thece  be,  an  if  they 

might  ;"— 
Or  such  ambiguous  giving  out,  to  note 
That  you  know  aught  of  me : — ^this  not  to  do, 
So  grace  and  mercy  at  your  most  need  help  yon. 
Swear. 

Ghost,  [Beneath.]  Swear. 

Ham.  Rest,  rest,  perturbed  spirit ! — So,  gentlemen, 
With  all  my  love  I  do  commend  me  to  you : 
And  what  so  poor  a  man  as  Hamlet  is 
May  do,  t'  express  his  love  and  friending  to  yon, 
God  willing,  shall  not  lack.    Let  us  go  in  togeUier; 
And  still  your  fingers  on  your  lips,  I  pray.— 
The  time  is  out  of  joint ;  0  cursed  spite  ! 
That  ever  I  waif  bom  to  set  it  right. — 
Nay,  come  ]  let 's  go  together.  [EmaL 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — A  Room  in  Polgnius's  House. 
Enter  Polonius  and  Rbynaldo. 

Pol.  Give  him  this  money,  and  these  notes,  Reynaldo. 

Key,  I  will,  my  lord. 

pA,  You  shall  do  marvellous  wisely,  good  Reynaldo, 
Before  you  visit  him,  to  make  inquiry 
Of  hie  behaviour. 

key.  My  lord,  I  did  intend  it. 

Pol.  Marry,  well  said :  very  well  said.  Look  you,  air. 
Inquire  me  first  what  Danskers  are  in  Paris ; 
And  how,  and  who,  what  means,  and  where  they  keep, 

1  korling :  ia  folio.     *  ground :  in  folio.     *  our :  in  folio. 


What  company,  at  what  expense ;  and  finding, 

By  this  enoompoasment  and  drift  of  question. 

That  they  do  know  my  son,  come  you  more  nearer 

Than  your  particular  demands  will  touch  it. 

Take  you,  as  't  were,  some  distant  knowiedge  of  him , 

As  thus, — ^^  I  know  his  father,  and  his  friei^bi, 

And,  in  part,  him :"— ^o  you  mark  this,  fteyBaldo  ? 

Rev.  Ay,  very  well,  my  lord. 

Pol.  "  And,  in  part,  him ;  but,"  you  may  say,  •*  doC 
well: 
But,  if 't  be  he  I  mean,  he  'a  very  wild, 
Addicted  so  and  wo ;"— and  there  put  on  hia 
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What  forgeries  yon  please ;  msiry,  none  so  rank 
As  may  dishonour  him :  take  heed  of  that; 
Bat,  sir,  such  wanton,  wild,  and  usual  slips, 
As  are  companions  noted  and  most  known 
To  youth  and  liberty. 

Rev.  As  gaming,  my  lord. 

?M.  Ay,  or  drinking,  fencing,  swearing,  quarrelling, 
Drabbing  : — ^you  may  go  so  far. 

Rey.  My  lord,  that  would  dishonour  htm. 

Pd.  'Faith,  no  *  as  you  may  season  it  in  the  charge. 
Tou  must  not  put  another  scandal  on  him, 
That  he  is  open  to  incontinency : 
That's  not  my  meaning;  but  breathe  his  faults  so 

quaintly, 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liberty ; 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  a  fiery  mind ; 
A  savageness  in  unreclaimed  blood, 
Of  general  assault. 

Rey,  But,  my  good  lord,— 

Pd.  Wherefore  should  you  do  this  ? 

Rey,  Ay,  my  lord, 

I  would  know  that. 

Pol.  Marry,  sir,  here 's  my  drift ; 

And,  I  believe,  it  is  a  fetch  of  yrarrant.^ 
You  laying  these  slight  sullies  on  my  son, 
As  't  were  a  thing  a  little  soil'd  i'  the  working, 
Mark  you, 

Your  party  in  converse,  him  you  would  sound. 
Having  ever  seen  in  the  prenominate  crimes 
The  youth  you  breathe  of  guilty,  be  assured, 
He  closes  with  you  in  this  consequence : 
*'Good  sir,"  or  so;  or  "  friend,"  or  "gentleman,"— 
According  to  the  phrase,  or  the  addition 
Of  man,  and  country. 

Rey.  Very  good,  my  lord. 

Pol.  And  then,  sir,  does  he  this, — he  does — 
What  was  I  about  to  say? — By  the  mass,  I  was 
About  to  say  something : — ^where  did  I  leave  ? 

Rey.  At  closes  in  the  consequence, 
As  '^friend or  so,"  and  "gentleman." 

Pol.  At,  doses  in  the  cod  sequence,-— ay,  marry; 
He  closes  thus : — "  I  know  the  gentleman ; 
I  saw  him  yesterday,  or  t'  other  day, 
Or  then,  or  then ;  with  such,  or  such ;  and,  as  you  say, 
There  was  he  gaming ;  there  overtook  in 's  rouse ; 
There  falling  out  at  tennis :  or  perchance, 
[  saw  him  enter  such  a  house  of  scde, 
Videlieet,  a  brothel "  or  so  forth. — 
See  you  now ; 

Your  bait  of  falsehood  takes  this  carp  of  truth : 
And  thus  do  we  of  wisdom  and  of  react, 
With  windlasses,  and  with  assays  of  bias. 
By  indirections  find  directions  out : 
So,  by  my  former  lecture  and  advice, 
Shall  you  my  son.     You  have  me,  havs  yon  not  ? 

Rey.  My  lord,  I  have. 

Pd.  God  be  wi'  you ;  fare  you  well. 

Rey.  Good  my  lord. 

Pol.  Observe  his  inclination  in  yonrself. 


Lord  Hamlet, — ^with  his  doublet  all  unbracd; 

No  hat  upon  his  head ;  his  stockings  foul'd, 

Un?arterM,  and  down-gyved  to  his  ancle ; 

Pale  as  his  shirt ;  his  knees  knocking  each  other 

And  with  a  look  so  piteous  in  purport, 

As  if  he  had  been  loosed  out  of  hell, 

To  speak  of  horrors, — he  comes  before  me. 

Pol  Madfor  thy  love? 

Opk,  My  lord,  I  do  not  know; 

But,  truly,  I  do  fear  it. 

Pol.  What  said  he? 

Opk.  He  took  me  by  the  wrist,  and  held  me  hard : 
Then  goes  he  to  the  length  of  all  his  arm. 
And,  with  his  other  hand  thus  o'er  his  brow, 
He  falls  to  such  perusal  of  my  face. 
As  be  would  draw  it.    Long  stayM  he  so : 
At  last,^-a  little  shaking  of  mine  arm, 
And  thrice  his  head  thus  waving  up  and  down,— - 
He  raisM  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
That  it  did  seem  to  shatter  all  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being.     That  done,  he  lets  me  go, 
And,  with  his  head  over  his  shoulder  turn'd, 
He  seem'd  to  find  his  way  without  his  eyes ; 
For  out  o'  doors  he  went  without  their  help, 
And  to  the  last  bended  their  light  on  me. 

Pol.  Come*,  go  with  me :  i  will  go  seek  the  king 
This  is  the  very  ecstasy  of  love ; 
Whose  violent  property  fordoes  itself. 
And  leads  the  will  to  desperate  undertakings. 
As  ot\  as  any  passion  under  heaven, 
That  does  afilict  our  natures.     I  am  sorry, — 
What !  have  you  given  him  any  hard  words  of  late  T 

Oph.  No,  my  good  lord ;  but,  as  you  did  command 
I  did  repel  his  letters,  and  denied 
His  access  to  me. 

Pol.  That  hath  made  him  mad. 

I  am  sorry  that  with  better  heed  and  judgment 
I  had  not  quoted*  him :  I  fear'd,  he  did  but  trifle, 
And  meant  to  wreck  thee ;  but,  bcshrew  my  jealousy. 
By  heaven,^  it  is  as  proper  to  our  sge 
To  cast  beyond  ourselves  in  our  opinions, 
As  it  is  common  for  the  younger  sort 
To  lack  discretion.     Gome,  go  we  to  the  king : 
This  must  be  known ;  which,  being  kept  close,  might 

move 
More  grief  to  hide,  than  hate  to  utter  love.      [Exeuni 

SCENE  IL— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  King,  Qveen^  Roskncrantz,  Guildenstbrn,  ana 
Attendants. 
King.  Welcome,  dear  Rosencrantz,  andGuildenstem: 
Moreover,  that  we  did  much  long  to  see  you, 
The  need  we  have  to  use  you,  did  provoke 
Our  hasty  sending.    Something  have  you  heard 
Of  Hamlet's  transformation ;  so  I  call  it, 
Sith  nor  th'  exterior  nor  the  inward  man 
Resembles  that  it  was.    What  it  should  be, 
More  than  his  father's  death,  that  thus  hath  pat  him 
So  much  from  the  understanding  of  himself, 
I  cannot  dream*  of:  I  entreat  you  both, 
That,  being  of  so  young  days  brought  up  with  him, 
And  since  so  neighbour'd  to  his  youth  wd  humoor/ 
That  you  vouchsafe  your  rest  here  in  our  court 
Some  little  time ;  so  by  your  companite 
To  draw  him  on  to  pleasures,  and  to  gather, 
So  much  as  from  occasion  you  may  glean, 
Whether  aught,  to  us  unknown,  afllicts  him  thus,* 
That,  open'd,  lies  within  our  remedy. 

1  wit:  ia  oMito,  lOM.     a  O  mr  lord  :  in  qvartoi.    *  Nofe  U  fbUo.     «  Otervirf.     ■  It  •Mma  :  is  fbUo.     •  dMm :  ialbUo.     *h«ftov  * 
ia  qnartM     •  Thia  hn«  ia  aot  in  folio. 


Rey.  I  shall,  my  lord. 


[Exit, 


And  let  him  ply  his  musio. 
Rey.  Well,  my  lord, 

Enter  Ophk^ia. 
Pd.  Farewell l^How  now,  Ophelia?  what's  the 

matter  ? 
Oph.  Alas,*  my  lord !  I  have  been  so  aflSrighted ! 
Pol.  With  what,  in  the  name  of  God  ? 
C^.  My  lord,  as  I  was  sewing  in  my  chamber, 
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Qi^en,  Good  gentlemen^  he  hath  much  talk'd  of  yon ; 
And,  sure  I  am,  two  men  there  are  not  living, 
To  whom  he  more  a4here8.    If  it  will  please  yott 
To  show  us  so  much  gentry^  and  good  will, 
As  to  expend  your  time  with  us  a  while, 
For  the  supply  and  profit  of  our  hope, 
Your  visitation  shall  receive  such  thanks 
As  fits  a  king's  remembrance. 

Ros.  Both  your  majesties 

Might,  by  the  sovereign  power  you  have  of  us, 
Put  your  dread  pleasures  more  into  command 
Than  to  entreaty. 

Guil.  But*  we  both  obey; 

And  here  give  up  ourselves,  in  the  full  bent, 
To  lay  our  service  freely  at  your  feet, 
To  be  commanded. 

King.  Thanks,  Rosencrantz,  and  gentle  Guildenstem. 

Queen.    Thanks,  Guildenstem,   and   gentle   Rosen- 
And  I  beseech  you  instantly  to  visit  [crantz : 

My  too  much  changed  son. — Go,  some  of  you, 
And  bring  these  gentlemen  where  Hamlet  is. 

GuU.  Heavens  make  our  presence,  and  our  praotioes, 
Pleasant  and  helpful  to  him  ! 

Queen.  Ay,*  amen ! 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz,  Guildbnstern.  and 
some  Attei}dants. 

Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  Th'  ambassadors  from  Norway,  my  good  lord, 
Are  joyfully  return 'd. 

King.  Thou  still  hast  been  the  father  of  good  news. 

PoL  Have  I,  my  lord  ?    Assure  you,  my  good  liege, 
I  hold  my  duty,  as  I  hold  my  soul, 
Both  to  my  God,  one*  to  my  gracious  king  : 
And  I  do  think,  (or  else  this  brain  of  mine 
Hunts  not  the  trail  of  policy  so  sure 
As  it  hath*  usM  to  do)  that  I  have  found 
The  very  cause  of  Hamlet's  lunacy. 

King.  0 !  speak  of  that ;  that  do  I  long  to  hear. 

PoL  Give  first  admittance  to  th'  ambassadors ; 
My  news  shall  be  the  fruit*  to  that  great  feast. 

King.  Thyself  do  grace  to  them,  and  bring  them  in. 

[Exit  Polonius. 
He  tells  me,  my  dear  Gertrude,*  he  hath  found 
The  head  and  sourer  of  all  your  son's  distemper. 

Queen.  I  doubt,  it  is  no  other  but  the  main ; 
His  father's  death,  and  our  o'erhasty  marriage. 
Re-enter  Polonius,  with  Voltimand  and  Cornelius. 

King.  Well,  we  shall  sift  him. — Welcome,  my  good 
friends. 
Say,  Voltimand,  what  from  our  brother  Norway  ? 

Volt.  Most  fair  return  of  greetings,  and  desires. 
Upon  our  first,  he  sent  out  to  suppress 
His  nephew's  levies ;  which  to  him  appear'd 
To  be  a  preparation  'gainst  the  Polack, 
But,  better  look'd  into,  he  truly  found 
It  was  against  your  highness :  whereat  grieVd, — 
That  so  his  sickness,  age,  and  impotence. 
Was  falsely  borne  in  hand, — sends  out  arrests 
On  Fortinbras ;  which  he  in  brief  obeys. 
Receives  rebuke  from  Norway,  and,  in  fine, 
Makes  vow  before  his  uncle,  never  more 
To  give  th'  assay  of  arms  against  your  majesty. 
Whereon  old  Norway,  overcome  with  joy. 
Gives  him  three  thousand  cro-wns  in  annual  fee, 
And  his  commission  to  employ  those  soldiers, 
So  levied  as  before,  against  the  Polack : 
With  an  entreaty,  herein  farther  shown, 

[Giving  a  Paper. 


That  it  might  please  you  to  give  quiet 
Through  your  dominions  for  this  enterprise, 
On  such  regards  of  safety,  and  allowanoe, 
As  therein  are  set  down. 

King.  It  likes  ns  well ; 

And,  at  oiur  more  oonsider'd  time,  we  '11  read. 
Answer,  and  think  upon  this  business : 
Mean  time,  we  thank  you  for  your  well-took  labomr. 
Go  to  your  rest ;  at  night  we  '11  feast  together  : 
Most  welcome  home. 

[ExewU  Voltimand  and  Corxblio 

Pol,  This  business  is  well  ended. 

My  liege,  and  madam ;  to  expostulate 
What  majesty  should  be,  what  duty  is, 
Why  day  is  day,  night  night,  and  time  is  time. 
Were  nothing  but  to  waste  day,  night,  and  time. 
Therefore,  since^  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit, 
And  tediouFuess  the  limbs  and  outward  flourishes, 
I  will  be  brief.     Your  noble  son  is  mad  : 
Mad  call  I  it;  for,  to  define  true  madness. 
What  is 't,  but  to  be  nothing  else  but  mad  : 
But  let  that  go. 

Queen.  More  matter,  with  less  art. 

PoL.  Madam,  I  swear,  I  use  no  art  at  all. 
That  he  is  mad,  't  is  true :  't  is  true,  't  is  pitjr. 
And  pity  't  is  't  is  true :  a  foolish  figure ; 
But  farewell  it,  for  I  will  use  no  art. 
Mad  let  us  grant  him,  then ;  and  now  remaiiis, 
That  we  find  out  the  cause  of  this  efiTeci ; 
Or  rather  say,  the  cause  of  this  defect, 
For  this  effect  defective  comes  by  cause : 
Thus  it  remains,  and  the  remainder  thus. 
Perpend. 

I  have  a  daughter ;  have,  while  she  is  mine; 
W*ho,  in  her  duty  and  obedience,  mark, 
Hath  given  me  this.    Now  gather,  and  surmiae. 

[Ree^ 
— "  To  the  celestial,  and  my  soul's  idol,  the  most  bea;t 
tified  Ophelia,"— 

That 's  an  ill  phrase,  a  vile  phrase ;  ^^  beautified  "  is  t 
vile  phrase ;  but  you  shall  hear.— Thus : 

"  In  her  excellent  white  bosom,  these,"  &e.^ 

Queen.  Came  this  from  Hamlet  to  her? 

PoL  Grood  madam,  stay  awhile ;  I  will  be  faithinl.'— 
'^  Doubt  thou  the  stars  are  fire,  [ReaJs. 

Doubt,  that  the  sun  doth  move ; 
Doubt  truth  to  be  a  liar, 
But  never  doubt  I  love. 

"  0  dear  Ophelia !  I  am  ill  at  these  numbers :  I  hsTv 
not  art  to  reckon  my  groans ;  but  that  I  lore  thee  be«w 
O!  most  best, 'believe  it.    Adieu. 

Thine  evermore,  most  dear  lady,  wbHr 
this  machine  is  to  him,  Hamlet ' 
This  in  obedience  hath  my  daughter  shown  me ; 
And  more  above,  hath  his  solieitings, 
As  they  fell  out  by  time,  by  means,  and  place. 
All  given  to  mine  ear. 

King.  ^  Bat  how  hath  she 

Received  his  love  ? 

PoL  What  do  you  think  of  me  ? 

King.  As  of  a  man  faithful,  and  honourable. 

PoL  I  would  fain  prove  so.  But  what  might  jon 
When  I  had  seen  this  hot  love  on  the  wing, 
(As  I  perceived  it,  I  must  tell  you  that« 
Before  my  daughter  told  me)  what  might  yoo, 
Or  my  dear  majesty,  your  queen  here,  think, 
If  I  had  playM  the  desk,  or  table-book ; 
Or  given  my  heart  a  winking*,  mute  and  dnmb 
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)r  lookM  upon  this  love  with  idle  sight ; 
Whti  might  you  think  ?  no,  I  went  round  to  work, 
bd  my  yoang  mistref  s  thus  I  did  bespeak  : 
'  Lord  Hamlet  is  a  prince,  out  of  thy  star* ; 
(liis  must  not  be :"  and  then  I  precepts  gave  her, 
rbat  she  should  lock  herself  from  his  resort, 
Wrait  no  messengers,  reoeive  no  tokens. 
Vhich  done,  she  took  the  fruits  of  my  advice ; 
Ind  he,  repulsed,  a  short  tale  to  make, 
ell  into  sadness ;  then  into  a  fast  ; 
lience  to  a  watch  ;  thence  into  a  weakness ; 
'hence  to  a  lightness ;  and  by  this  declension, 
Qto  the  madness  wherein  now  he  raves, 
jaA  we  all  wail*  for. 

King,  Do  you  think  't  is  this  ? 

Qfieen.  It  may  be,  very  likely. 
Pol.  Hath  there  been  such  a  time,  I M  fain  know  that, 
hat  I  have  positively  said,  "  'T  is  so," 
Hien  it  provM  otherwise  ? 
King.  Not  that  I  know. 

Pol.  Take  this  from  this,  if  this  be  otherwise. 

[Pointing  to  his  Head  and  Shoulder 
circumstances  lead  me,  [  will  find 
There  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed 
hth'm  the  centre. 

KtJig  How  may  we  try  it  farther  ? 

Pol.   You    know,  sometimes   he  walks   for   hours 

U^ether, 
ere  in  Uie  lobby. 

Queen.  So  he  doth,  indeed. 

Pol.  At  such  a  time  I  '11  loose  my  daughter  to  him : 
e  you  and  I  behind  an  arras,  then : 
[ark  the  encounter ;  if  he  love  her  not, 
nd  be  not  from  his  reason  fallen  thereon, 
?t  me  be  no  assistant  for  a  state, 
lit'  keep  a  farm  and  carters. 
King.  We  will  try  it. 

Enter  Hamlet,  reading. 
Queen.  But  look,  where  sadly  the  poor  wretch  comes 

reading. 
Pol.  Away !  I  do  beseech  you,  both  away. 
11  board  him  presently : — 0  !  give  me  leave  — 

[Exeunt  King,  Queen,  and  Attendants. 
ow  does  my  good  lord  Hamlet? 
Ilim.  Well,  god-'a-mercy. 
Pol.  Do  you  know  me,  my  lord  ? 
Ham.  Excellent  well ;  you  are  a  fislimonger. 
Pot.  Not  I,  my  lord. 

Him.  Then,  I  would  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 
Pol.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay.  sir  :  to  be  honest,  as  this  world  goes,  is  to 
on*?  man  picked  out  of  ten*  thousand. 
Pol.  That 's  very  true,  my  lord. 
Ham.  For  if  the  sun  breed  maggots  in  a  dead  dog. 
ing  a  good*  kissing  carrion, — Have  you  a  daughter  ? 
Pol.  I  have,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Let  her  not*  walk  i'  the  sun :  conception  is  a 
e.^in? :  but  not  as  your  daughter  may  conceive  :— 
end,  look  to  H. 

Pol.  [A.si(le.]  How  say  you  by  that  ?  Still  harping 
I  my  daughter : — yet  he  knew  me  not  at  first ;  he 
id,  I  was  a  fishmonger.''  He  is  far  gone,  far  gone :  and 
ily  in  my  youth  I  suffered  much  extremity  for  love  ; 
try  near  this.  I  '11  speak  to  him  again. — ^What  do  you 
ad.  my  lord  ? 

Hnm.  Words,  words,  words. 
Pol.  What  is  the  matter,  my  lord  ? 


Ham.  Between  whom  ? 

Pol.  I  mean,  the  matter  that  you  read,*  my  *ord. 
Ham.  Slanders,  sir :  for  the  satirical  rogue  says  her«, 
that  old  men  have  grey  beards ;  that  their  faces  are 
wrinkled ;  their  eyes  purging  thick  amber,  and  plum- 
tree  gum ;  and  that  they  have  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit, 
together  with  most  weak  hams  j  ail  of  which,  sir. 
though  I  most  powerfully  and  potently  believe,  yet  1 
hold  it  not  honesty  to  have  it  thus  set  down ;  for  you 
yourself,  sir,  should  be*  old  as  I  am,  if  like  a  crab  you 
could  go  backward. 

Pol.  Though  this  be  madness,  yet  there  is  method 
in 't.  [Aside.]  Will  you  walk  out  of  the  air,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Into  my  grave  ? 

PoL  Indeed,  thai  is  out  o'  the  air. — [Aside. ^^]  How 
pregnant  sometimes  his  replies  are  !  a  happiness  that 
often  madness  hits  on.  which  reason  and  sanity  could 
not  so  prosperously  be  delivered  of.  I  will  leave  him, 
and  suddenly  contrive  tlie  means  of  meeting  between 
him  and  my  daughter. — [To  him.^^]  My  honourable 
lord,  I  will  most  humbly  take  my  leave  of  you. 

Ham.  You  cannot,  sir,  take  from  me  any  thing  that 
I  will  more  willingly  part  withal ;  except  my  life, "ex- 
cept ray  life,  except  my  life. 

Pol.  Fore  you  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  These  tedious  old  fools  ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildbnstbrn. 

Pol.  You  go  to  seek  the  lord  Hamlet ;  there  he  is. 

Ros.  God  save  you,  sir  I  [To  Poix>Nir8 

[Exit  POLONIOS 

Guil.  Mine  honour'd  lord  !••— 

Ros.  My  most  dear  lord  ! 

Ham.  My  excellent  good  friends  !  How  dost  thou, 
Guildenstern  ?  Ah,  Rosencrantz  !  Good  lads,  how  dt 
ye  both  ? 

Ros.  As  the  indifferent  children  of  the  earth. 

Guil.  Happy,  in  that  we  are  not  overhappy ;" 
On  fortune's  cap  we  are  not  the  very  button. 

Ham.  Nor  the  soles  of  her  shoe  ? 

Ros.  Neither,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Then  you  live  about  her  waist,  or  in  the 
middle  of  her  favours  ? 

Guil.  'Faith,  her  privates  we. 

Ham.  In  the  secret  parts  of  fortune  ?  0 !  most  true; 
she  IS  a  strumpet.     What  news  ? 

Ros.  None,  my  lord,  but  that  the  world's  grown 
honest. 

Ham.  Then  is  dooms-day  near ;  but  your  news  ifTnot 
true.  Let  me  question  more  in  particular :  what  have 
you,  my  good  friends,  deserved  at  the  hands  of  fortune, 
that  she  sends  you  to  prison  hither  ? 

Guil.  Prison,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Denmark 's  a  prison. 

Ros.  Then,  is  the  world  one. 

Ham.  A  goodly  one  ;  in  which  there  are  many  con- 
fines, wards,  and  dungeons,  Denmark  being  one  of  the 
worst. 

Ros.  We  think  not  so.  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  then  't  is  none  to  you ;  for  there  is 
nothing  either  good  or  bad,  but  thinking  makes  it  so  : 
to  me  it  is  a  prison. 

Ros.  Why  then,  your  ambition  makes  it  one :  't  is 
too  narrow  for  your  mind. 

Ham.  0  God  !  I  could  be  bounded  in  a  nut-shell, 
and  count  myself  a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  noi 
that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

Guil.  Which  dreams,  indeed,  are  ambition ;  for  the 


1  s])kert :  ia  folio.  1632.  *  movm  :  in  qtiartoc.  *  And  :  in  folio.  *  two  :  in  folio.  *  Bo  old  eopict.  War 
qnanos.  *  mean  :  in  folio  *  shall  grow  :  in  quarto*.  **  >*  Not  in  f.  «  ^*  axoept  my  lif«}  my  lif«  :  ia 
ui't  lap :  in  qu&rtoa. 


Warbnrton  reads  :  sod.    *  ^  N>t 
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Toiy  Bubfitanoe  of  the  ambitioiu  w  merely  the  shadow 
of  a  dream. 

Ham.  A  dream  itself  is  but  a  shadow. 

Ros.  Traly,  and  I  hold  ambition  of  so  airy  and  light 
a  quality,  that  it  is  but  a  shadow's  shadow. 

Ham.  Then  are  our  beggars  bodies,  and  our  monarcha, 
and  outstretched  heroes,  the  beggars'  shadows.  Shall 
we  to  the  court  ?  for,  by  my  fay,  1  cannot  reason. 

Ros.  Ouil.  We  '11  wait  upon  you. 

Ham.  No  such  matter :  I  will  not  sort  you  with  the 
rest  of  my  servants  ;  for,  to  speak  to  you  like  an  honest 
man,  I  am  most  dreadfully  attended.  But,  in  the 
beaten  way  of  friendship,  what  make  you  at  Elsinore  ? 

Ros.  To  visit  you,  my  lord ;  no  other  occasion. 

Ham.  Beggar  that  I  am.  I  am  ev«n  poor  in  thanks ; 
but  I  thank  you  :  and  sure,  dear  friends,  my  thanks  are 
too  dear  a  halfpenny.  Were  you  not  sent  for?  Is  it 
your  own  inclining  ?  Is  it  a  free  visitation  ?  Gome, 
come ;  deal  justly  with  me :  come,  come ;  nay,  speak. 

Guil.  What  should  we  say,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why  any  thing,  but  to  the  purpose.  Yon 
were  sent  for ;  and  there  is  a  kind  of  confession  in 
your  looks,  which  your  modesties  have  not  craft  enough 
to  colour :  I  know,  the  good  king  and  queen  have  sent 
for  you. 

Ros.  To  what  end,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  That  you  must  teach  me.  But  let  me  conjure 
you,  by  the  rights  of  our  fellowship,  by  the  consonancy 
of  our  youth,  by  the  obligation  of  our  ever-preserved 
love,  and  by  what  more  dear  a  better  proposer  could 
charge  you  withal,  be  even  and  direct  with  me,  whether 
you  were  sent  for,  or  no  ? 

Ros.  What  say  you?  [7b  Guitdenstern. 

Ham.  Nay,  then  I  have  an  eye  of*  you.  \  Aside.] — ^If 
you  love  me,  hold  not  off. 

Guil   My  lord,  we  were  sent  for. 

Ham  I  will  tell  you  why  ;  so  shall  my  anticipation 
prevent  your  discovery,  and"  your  secrecy  to  the  king 
and  queen  moult  no  feather.  I  have  of  late  (but 
wherefore  I  know  not)  lost  all  my  mirth,  foregone  all 
custom  of  exercises :  and,  indeed,  it  goes  so  heavily 
with  my  disposition,  that  this  goodly  frame,  the  earth, 
seems  to  me  a  sterile  promontory  ;  this  most  excellent 
canopy,  the  air,  look  you,  this  brave  o'erhanging  firma- 
ment, this  majestical  roof  fretted  with  golden  fires,  why, 
it  appeareth  nothing  to  me,  but  a  foul  and  pestilent 
congregation  of  vapours.  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a 
man  !  How  noble  in  reason  !  how  infinite  in  faculties  ! 
in  form,  and  moving,  how  express  and  admirable  !  in 
action,  how  like  an  angel !  in  apprehension,  how  like  a 
god  !  the  beauty  of  the  world  !  the  paragon  of  animals ! 
And  yet,  to  me,  what  is  this  quintessence  of  dust  ?  man 
delights  not  me ;  [Ros.  smiles.]*  no,  nor  woman  neither, 
though  by  your  smiling  you  seem  to  say  so. 

Ros.  My  lord,  there  was  no  such  stuff  in  my 
thoughts. 

Ham.  Why  did  you  laugh,  then,  when  I  said,  man 
delights  not  me  ? 

Ros.  To  think,  my  lord,  if  you  delight  not  in  man, 
what  lenten*  entertainment  the  players  shall  receive 
from  you :  we  coted*  them  on  the  way,  and  hither  are 
they  coming  to  offer  you  service. 

Ham.  He  that  plays  the  king,  shall  be  welcome ; 
his  majesty  shall  have  tribute  of  me  :  the  adventurous 
knight  shall  use  his  foil,  and  target :  the  lover  shall 
not  sigh  gratis  :  the  humorous  man  shall  end  his  part 


in  peace ;  the  clown  shall  make  those  lang^.  wboi 
lungs  are  tickled  o'  the  sere  ;*  and  the  lady  shall  sa 
her  mind  freely,  or  the  blank  vene  shall  halt  for 't,- 
What  players  are  they  ? 

Ros,  Even  those  you  were  wont  to  take  muh.  deli^ 
in,  the  tragedians  of  the  city. 

Ham.  How  chances  it,  they  travel  ?  their  recidenof 
both  in  reputation  and  profit,  wa*  better  both  ways. 

Ros,  I  think,  their  inhibition  comes  by  the  mean 
of  the  late  innovation.* 

Ham.  Do  they  hold  the  same  estimation  they  dii 
when  I  was  in  the  city?    Are  they  so  followed  ? 

Ros.  No,  indeed,  they  are  not. 

Ham.  How  comes  it  ?    Do  they  grow  rasty  ? 

Ros.  Nay,  their  endeavour  keeps  in  the  wootH 
pace ;  but  there  is,  sir,  an  eyry  of  children,*  little  eya«». 
that  cry  out  on  the  top  of  question,  and  are  noi 
tyrannically  clapped  for  H :  these  are  now  the  fa*hica; 
and  so  berattle  the  common  stages,  (so  they  call  thfsj 
that  many,  wearing  rapiers,  are  afraid  of  gooee  qai..«. 
and  dare  scarce  come  thither. 

Ham.  What !  are  they  children  ?  who  maintains  theic* 
how  are  they  escoted  ?*  Will  they  pursue  the  qual.7 
no  longer  than  they  can  sing  ?  will  they  not  say  tS't'- 
wards,  if  they  should  grow  themselves  to  oobidci 
players,  (as  it  is  most  like,  if  their  means  are  rat 
better)  their  writers  do  them  wrong,  to  make  them  ex* 
claim  against  their  own  succession  ? 

Ros.  'Faith,  there  has  been  much  to  do  on  boU| 
sides ;  and  the  nation  holds  it  no  sin  to  tarre'*  then  %* 
controversy :  there  was,  for  a  while,  no  money  bid  :^ 
argument,  unless  the  poet  and  the  player  went  to  cua 
in  the  question. 

Ham.  Is  it  possible  ? 

Guil.  0  !  diere  has  been  much  throwing  abont  cf 
brains. 

Ham.  Do  the  boys  carry  it  away  ? 

Ros.  Ay,  that  they  do,  my  lord ;  Hercoles,  and  La 
load  too. 

Ham.  It  is  not  very"  strange  ;  for  my  uncle  is  ta 
of  Denmark,  and  those,  that  would  make  rnowe*^'  sx^ 
him  while  my  father  lived,  give  twenty,  forty,  fiity,  11 
hundred  ducats  a-piece  for  his  picture  in  little.  'Sblctv 
there  is  something  in  this  more  than  natural,  if  pb.  - 
sophy  could  find  it  out.  [Trumpets  wiiiu. 

Guil.  There  are  the  players. 

Ham.  Gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  to  EUiir-'- 
Your  hands.  Come,  then ;  the  appurtenances  of  w  . 
come  is  fashion  and  ceremony :  let  me  oomply  "v  1 
you  in  this  garb,  lest  my  extent  to  the  players  (wh.r. 
I  tell  you,  must  show  fairly  outward)  should  9^ 
appear  like  entertainment  than  yours.  Yon  are  v^.-  j 
come ;  but  my  uncle-father,  and  aunt-mother,  are  c^ 
oeived. 

Guil.  In  what,  my  dear  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  am  but  mad  north-north-west  :  when  t^* 
wind  is  southerly,  I  know  a  hawk  from  a  huA- 
saw." 

Enter  Polonivs. 

Pol.  Well  be  with  you,  gentlemen  !  J 

Ham,  Hark  you,  Guildenstern : — and  yon  too  :—-■ 
each  ear  a  hearer  :  that  great  baby,  you  see  there.  4 
not  yet  out  of  his  swathing-douts.  1 

Ros.  Haply,  he  's  the  second  time  oome  to  them 
for.  they  say,  an'  old  man  is  twice  a  child. 

Ham.  I  will  prophesy,  he  copies  to  tell  me  of  ^ 


1  On.     *  of :  in  folio.     '  Not  in  f.  e.     *  Pl&yen  were  not  allowed  to  perfonn  in  Lent.     *  Cam*  alon^  side  of.     *  la  tb«  inne*    i 

Jnarto.  1603.      ^  Probably  a  reference  to  the  restriction  in  1600-1,  of  dramatic  performancee  to  two  theatrea,  the  Qlobe  and  tli«  Fc^.i^ 
An  allneion  to  Mme  jnrenile  company  of  playen,  of  which  there  were  several  in  irreat  popular  favor  at  the  time 


reckoninf .    ^*  Bxeite.    "  Not  in  folio. 
tion  of  h*m$hawt  a  heron. 
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pltyen ;  mark  it. — ^You  say  right|  sir :   o'  Monday 
Doniing ;  't  was  then,  indeed. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you. 

Ham.  My  lord,  I  have  news  to  tell  you.  When 
RoMiuB  was  an  actor  in  Rome. — 

Pd.  The  acton  are  oome  hither,  my  lord. 

Ham,  Buz,  buz ! 

Pol.  Upon  my  honour, — 

Ham.  Then  came  each  actor  on  his  a.«8, — 

Pol.  The  best  actors  in  the  world,  either  for  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral,  pastoral-comical,  historical- 
putoral,  tragical-historical,  tragical-oomical-historical- 
paetoral,  scene  individable,  or  poem  unlimited :  Seneca 
cannot  be  too  heavy,  nor  Plautus  too  light.  For  the 
law  of  writ,  and  the  liberty,*  these  are  the  only  men. 

Ham.  0  Jephtjiah,  Judge  of  Israel,  what  a  treasure 
badst  thou ! 

Pol.  What  treasure  had  he,  my  lord  ? 

Ham,  Why— 

"  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, 
The  which  he  loved  passing  well." 

Pol.  Still  on  my  daughter.  [Aside. 

Ham.  Am  I  not  i'  the  right,  old  Jephthah  ? 

Pol.  If  you  call  me  Jephthah,  my  lord,  I  have  a 
daushter  that  I  love  passing  well. 

Ham.  Nay,  that  follows  not. 

Pol.  What  follows,  then,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Why, 

"  As  by  lot,  God  wot," 
And  then,  you  know, 

**  It  came  to  pass,  as  most  like  it  was."' 
The  first  row  of  the  pious  chanson  will  show  you  more  ^ 
for  look,  where  my  abridgment  comes. 

Enter  Four  or  Five  Players. 
You  are  welcome,  masters ;  welcome,  all. — I  am  glad 
to  see  thee  well : — welcome,  good  friends. — 0,  old 
friend  .'  why,  thy  face  is  valanccd*  since  I  saw  thee 
last :  com'st  thou  to  beard  me  in  D<^nmark  ? — What, 
my  young  lady  and  mistress !  By'r-lady,  your  ladyship 
i$  nearer  to  heaven,  than  when  I  saw  you  last,  by  the 
altitude  of  a  chopine.*  Pray  God,  your  voice,  like  a 
piece  of  uncurrent  gold,  be  not  cracked'  within  the 
ring, — Masters,  you  are  all  welcome  We  '11  e'en  to  't 
like  French  falconers,  fly  at  any  thing  we  see  :  we  '11 
have  a  speech  straight.  Come,  give  us  a  taste  of  your 
quality  :  oome,  a  pas.«ionate  speech. 

1  Play.  What  speech,  my  good*  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  heard  thee  speak  me  a  speech  once, — ^but  it 
was  never  acted ;  or,  if  it  was,  not  above  once,  for  the 
play,  I   remember,   pleased   not   the   million ;   't  was 
caviare  to  the  general :  but  it  was  (as  I  received  it,  and 
others,  whose  judgments  in  such  matters  cried  in  the 
top  of  mine)  an  excellent  play ;  well  digested  in  the 
scenes,  set  down  with  as  much  modesty  as  cunning. 
I  remember,  one  said,  there  was  no  salt*  in  the  lines  to 
make  the  matter  savoury,  nor  no  matter  in  the  phrase 
that  might  indict  the  author  of  affectation,  but  called 
it  an  honest  method,  as^  wholesome  as  sweet,  and  by 
very  much  more  handsome  than  fine.    One  speech  in  it 
I  chiefly  loved :  'twas  Eneas'  tale*  to  Dido;  and  there- 
about  of  it  especially,  where  he  speaks  of  Priam's 
slaughter.    If  it  live  in  your  memory,  begin  at  this 
line : — ^let  me  see,  let  me  see ; — 
"  The  rugged  Pyrrhus,  like  the  Hyrcanian  beast," 
— 't  is  not  so;  it  begins  with  Pyrrhus. 
"  The  rugged  Pyrrhus, — ^he,  whose  sable  arms, 
^  Black  as  his  purpose,  did  the  night  resemble 


<^  When  he  lay  couched  in  the  ominous  hone, 

'^  Hath  now  this  dread  and  black  complexion  smear'd 

^^  With  heraldry  more  dismal :  head  to  foot 

"Now  is  he  total  gules;  horridly  trick'd 

"  With  blood  of  fathers,  mothers,  daughters,  sons; 

"  Bak'd  and  impasted  with  the  parching  streets, 

"  That  lend  a  tyrannous  and  a  damned  light 

"  To  their  lord's  murder  :*  roasted  in  wrath,  and  fire, 

"  And  thus  o'er-sized  with  coagulate  gore, 

**  With  eyes  like  carbuncles,  the  hellish  Pyrrhus 

^'  Old  grandsire  Pnam  seeks ;" — 

So  proceed  you. 

Pol.  'Fore  God,  my  lord,  well  spoken ;  with  good 
accent,  and  good  discretion. 

1  Play.  '*  Anon  he  finds  him 
"  Striking  too  short  at  Greeks  :  his  antique  sword, 
'^  Rebellious  to  his  arm,  lies  where  it  falls, 
^''  Repugnant  to  command.     Unequal  match'd.** 
'•  Pyrrhus  at  Priam  drives ;  in  rage  strikes  wide ; 
"  But  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  his  fell  sword 
^'  The  unnerved  father  falls.     Then  senseless  Ilium, 
*^  Seeming  to  feel  this  blow,  with  flaming  top 
^^  Stoops  to  his  base ;  and  with  a  hideous  crash 
"  Takes  prisoner  Pyrrhus'  ear :  for,  lo !  his  sword 
^^  Which  was  declining  on  the  milky  head 
"  Of  reverend  Priam,  seem'd  i'  the  air  to  stick : 
^*  So.  as  a  painted  tyrant,  Pyrrhus  stood : 
'^  And,  like  a  neutral  to  his  will  and  matter, 
"  Did  nothing. 

'^  But,  as  we  often  see,  against  some  storm, 
^^  A  silence  in  the  heavens,  the  rack  stand  still, 
^^  The  bold  winds  speechless,  and  the  orb  below 
^^  As  hush  as  death,  anon  the  dreadful  thunder 
*  Doth  rend  the  region ;  so,  after  Pyrrhus'  pause, 
'*  Aroused  vengeance  sets  him  new  a- work, 
'^  And  never  did  ^e  Cyclops'  hammers  fall 
'*  On  Mare's  armour,  forg'd  for  proof  eteme, 
'^  With  less  remorse  than  Pyrrhus'  bleeding  sword 
"  Now  falls  on  Priam. — 

*'  Out,  out,  thou  strumpet,  Fortune  !     All  you  gods, 
^'  In  general  synod,  take  away  her  power ; 
^'  Break  all  the  spokes  and  fellies  from  her  wheel, 
*^  And  bowl  the  round  nave  down  the  hill  of  heaven, 
"  As  low  as  to  the  fiends  !" 

Pol.  This  is  too  long. 

Ham.  It  shall  to  the  barber's,  with  your  beard. — 
Pr'ythee,  say  on  :  he  's  for  a  jig,"  or  a  tale  of  bawdry, 
or  he  sleeps.     Say  on :  come  to  Hecuba. 

1  Play.  "But  who,  0  !  who  had  seen  the  mobled** 
queen  " — 

Ham.  The  mobled  queen  ? 

Pol.  That 's  good ;  mobled  queen  is  good. 

1  Play.  "  Run  barefoot  up  and  down,  threat'ning  the 
flames 
"  With  bisson**  rheum ;  a  clout  upon  that  head, 
"  Where  late  the  diadem  stood ;  and.  for  a  robe 
"  About  her  lank  and  all  o'erteemed  loins, 
"  A  blanket,  in  th'  alarm  of  fear  caught  up  ; 
"  Who  this  had  seen,  with  tongue  in  venom  steep'd, 
"  'Gainst  fortune's  state  would  treason  have  pronouno'd : 
"  But  if  the  gods  themselves  did  see  her  then, 
"  When  she  saw  Pyrrhus  make  malicious  sport 
"  In  mincing  with  his  sword  her  husband's  limbs, 
"  The  instant  burst  of  clamour  that  she  made, 
"  (Unless  things  mortal  move  them  not  at  all) 
"  Would  have  made  milch  the  burning  eyes  of  heaven, 
"  And  passionate**  the  gods." 


>  Good,  whathcr  for  written  or  eztompora  porformaaeos.  *  Prom  tho  ballad  of  Jephthah.  Sea  Percy  Reliquet.  Vol.  I.  >  Taliaot :  in  quarto. 
>  A  ki^h  eork.  or  tooodtn'tol^d  »ho«.  *  Not  in  folio.  *  there  were  no  salleta  :  in  f.  e.  Pope  aliio  ■negeetea  the  change-  ^  This  and  the 
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^ol.  Look,  whether  he  has  not  turned  his  colour,  and 
has  tears  in  's  eyes  ! — Pr'ythee,  no  more. 

Ham.  'T  is  well ;  I  '11  have  thee  speak  out  the  rest  of 
this*  soon. — Good  my  lord,  will  you  see  the  players  well 
bestowed  ?  Do  you  hear,  let  them  be  well  used  ;  for 
they  are  the  abstracts,  and  brief  chronicles,  of  the  time  : 
after  your  death  you  were  better  have  a  bad  epitaph, 
than  their  ill  report  while  you  live*. 

Pol.  My  lord,  I  will  use  them  according  to  their  desert. 

Ham.  God  's  bodkin,  man,  much'  better :  use  every 
man  after  his  desert,  and  who  should  'scape  whipping  ? 
Use  them  after  your  own  honour  and  dignity  :  the  less 
tht  y  deserve,  the  more  merit  is  in  your  bounty.  Take 
them  in. 

Pol.  Comcj  sirs. 

[Exit  PoLONius;  with  some  of  the  Players. 

Ham.  Follow  him,  friends :  we  Ml  hear  a  play  to- 
morrow.— Dost  thou  hear  me,  old  friend  ?  can  you  play 
the  murder  of  Gonzago? 

1  Play.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  We  '11  have  it  to-morrow  night.  You  could,  for 
a  need,  study  a  speech  of  some  dozen  or  sixteen  lines, 
which  I  would  set  down  and  insert  in 't,  could  you  not  ? 

1  Play.  Ay,  ray  lord. 

Ham»  Very  well. — Follow  that  lord ;  and  look  you 
mock  him  not.  [Exit  Player.]  My  good  friends,  [To 
Ros.  and  Guil.]  I  '11  leave  you  till  night :  you  are 
welcome  to  Elsinore. 

Ros,  Good  my  lord ! 

[Exeufit  RosENCRANTZ  and  Guildknstern. 

Ham.  Ay,  so,  good  bye  you*. — Now  I  am  alone. — 
0,  what  a  rogue  and  peasant  slave  am  I ! 
Is  it  not  monstrous,  that  this  player  here. 
But  in  a  fiction,  in  a  dream  of  passion. 
!     Could  force  his  soul  so  to  his  o^^m*  conceit, 
That  from  her  working  all  his  visage  wann'd*  ^ 
Tears  in  his  eyes,  distraction  in  his  aspect, 
A  broken  voice,  and  his  whole  function  suiting 
With  forms  to  his  conceit  ?  and  all  for  nothing : 
For  Hecuba  ! 

What 's  Hecuba  to  him,  or  he  to  Hecuba, 
That  he  should  weep  for  her  ?    What  would  he  do, 
Had  he  the  motive  and  the  cue  for  passion. 
That  I  have  ?    He  would  drown  the  stage  with  tears, 


And  cleave  the  general  ear  with  horrid  speech ; 

Make  mad  the  guilty,  and  appal  the  free, 

Confound  the  ignorant ;  and  amaze,  indeed, 

The  very  faculties  of  eyes  and  ears.     Yet  I, 

A  dull  and  muddy-mettled  rascal,  peak, 

Like  John  a-dreams,  unpregnant  of  my  cause. 

And  can  say  nothing ;  no,  not  for  a  king, 

Upon  whose  property,  and  most  dear  life, 

A  damn'id  defeat  was  made.     Am  I  a  coward  ? 

Who  calls  me  villain  ?  breaks  my  pate  across  ? 

Plucks  off  my  beard,  and  blows  it  in  my  face  ? 

Tweaks  me  by  the  nose  ?  gives  me  the  lie  i'  the  throat 

As  deep  as  to  the  lungs  ?    Who  does  me  this  ?     Ha ! 

'Swounds  !  I  should  take  it ;  for  it  cannot  be. 

But  I  am  pigeon-liver'd,  and  lack  gall 

To  make  transgression^  bitter,  or  ere  this 

I  should  have  fatted  all  the  region  kites 

With  this  slave's  offal.     Bloody,  bawdy  villain  ! 

Remorseless,  treacherous,  lecherous,  kindlesa  Tillain ! 

O,  vengeance !' 

Why.'  what  an  ass  am  I !    This  is  most  brave ; 

That  I,  the  son  of  a  dear  father'*  murder'd, 

Prompted  to  my  revenge  by  hearen  and  hell, 

Must,  like  a  whore,  unpack  my  heart  with  words, 

And  fall  a  cursing,  like  a  very  drab, 

A  scullion  ! 

Fie  upon  't !  foh  !  About  my  brain ! — ^I  have  heard, 

That  guilty  creatures,  sitting  at  a  play, 

Have  by  the  very  cunning  of  the  scene 

Been  struck  so  to  the  soul,  that  presently 

They  have  proclaim'd  their  malefactions ; 

For  murder,  though  it  have  no  tongue,  will  speak 

With  most  miraculous  organ.     I  '11  have  these  plaven 

Play  something  like  the  murder  of  my  father, 

Before  mine  uncle  :  I  '11  observe  his  looks  ; 

I  '11  tent"  him  to  the  quick  :  if  he  but  blench", 

1  know  my  course.     The  spirit,  that  1  have  seen, 

May  be  the  devil ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 

T'  assume  a  pleasing  shape ;  yea,  and,  perhaps, 

Out  of  my  weakness,  and  my  melancholy, 

As  he  is  very  potent  with  such  spirits, 

Abuses  me  to  damn  me.     I  '11  have  grounds 

More  relative  than  this  :  the  play 's  th^  thing, 

W^herein  I  '11  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king.     {Exii 


ACT    III, 


SCENE  I.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonius,  Ophelia,  Rosencrantz, 
aiid  Guildenstern. 
King.  And  can  you,  by  no  drift  of  conference*', 
(tct  Irom  him  why  he  puts  on  this  confusion, 
(grating  so  harshly  all  his  days  of  quiet 
i     With  turbulent  and  dangerous  lunacy? 
I         Ro.'t.  He  does  confess,  he  feels  himself  distracted  ] 
I     But  from  what  cause  he  M-ill  by  no  means  speak. 
!         Guil.  Nor  do  we  find  him  forward  to  be  sounded, 
Rut  with  a  crafty  madness  keeps  aloof. 
When  we  would  bring  him  on  to  some  confession 
Of  his  true  state. 

Queen.  Did  he  receive  you  well  ? 

Ros.  Most  like  a  gentleman. 
Guil.  But  '^nth  much  forcing  of  his  disposition. 
Ros.  Niggard  of  question  ;  but  to  our  demands 


Did  you  assay  him 


Mof=i  free  in  his  reply. 

Queen. 
To  any  pastime  ? 

Ros.  Madam,  it  so  fell  out,  that  certain  players 
We  o'er-raught**  on  the  way :  of  these  we  told  him  i 
And  there  did  seem  in  him  a  kind  of  joy 
To  hear  of  it.     They  are  about  the  ooart ; 
And,  as  I  think,  they  have  already  order 
This  night  to  play  before  him. 

Pol.  'T  is  roost  true . 

And  he  beseech'd  me  to  entreat  your  majesties, 
To  hear  and  see  the  matter. 

King.  With  all  my  heart ;  and  it  doth  much  content  o* 
To  hear  him  so  inclin'd. 
Good  gentlemen,  give  him  a  farther  edge, 
And  drive  his  purpose  on  to  these  delights. 

Ros.  We  shall,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Gcildexstkr^ 


>  ^  of  thia'* ;  not  in  folio.     »  lived  :  in  folio.    *  Not  in  folio.    •  to  ron  :  in  qnartoi.    •  wholo  :  in  folio.    •  warn 
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King.  Sweet  Gertrude,  leave  us  too  ] 

For  we  have  closely  sent  for  Hamlet  hither, 
That  he,  as  't  were  by  accident,  may  here 
AiTront*  Ophelia:  her  father,  and  myself  (lawful  espials) 
Will  so  bestow  ourselves,  that,  seeing,  unseen, 
We  may  of  their  encounter  frankly  judge; 
And  gather  by  him,  as  he  is  behav'd. 
If 't  be  th^  affliction  of  his  love,  or  no, 
That  thus  he  suffers  for. 

Queen.  I  shall  obey  you.— 

Aivl.  tor  your  part,  Ophelia.  I  do  wish, 
That  your  good  beauties  be  the  happy  cause 
Of  Hamlet's  wildness;  so  shall  I  hope,  your  virtues 
Will  bring  him  to  his  wonted  way  again, 
To  both  your  honours. 

Oph.  Madam,  I  wish  it  may.  [Exit  Queen. 

Pol  Ophelia,  walk  you  here. — Gracious,  so  please  you, 
We  will  bestow  ourselves. — ^Read  on  this  book, 

[To  Ophxlu. 
That  show  of  such  an  exercise  may  colour 
Vour  loneliness. — We  are  oft  to  blame  in  this, — 
T  is  too  much  prov'd, — ^that.  with  devotion's  visage, 
And  pious  action,  we  do  sugar'  o'er 
The  devil  himself. 

King.  0 !  't  is  too  true. — [Aside.]    How  smart 

A  lash  that  speech  doth  give  my  conscience ! 
The  harlot's  cheek,  beautied  with  plastering  art, 
[s  not  more  ugly  to  the  thing  that  helps  it, 
Than  is  my  deed  to  my  most  painted  word. 
[)  heavy  burden ! 

Pol.  I  hear  him  coming :  let 's  withdraw,  my  lord. 
[Exeunt  King  and  Polonius.'    Manet  Opmxlia 
behindj  reading. 

Enter  YlkxiXT. 

Ham.  To  be,  or  not  to  be ;  that  is  the  question :— > 
Whether  't  is  nobler  in  the  mind,  to  suffer 
The  slings  and  arrows  of  outrageous  fortune ; 
)r  to  take  arms  against  a  sea  of  troubles, 
And  by  opposing  end  them  ? — To  die, — ^to  sloep,— 
Vo  more ; — and,  by  a  sleep,  to  say  we  end 
Fhe  heart-ache,  and  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
That  flesh  is  heir  to, — ^'t  is  a  consummation 
[)evoutly  to  be  wish'd.     To  die  ; — to  sleep : — 
To  sleep !  perchance  to  dream : — ay,  there 's  the  rub ; 
ror  in  that  sleep  of  death  what  dreams  may  come, 
l^en  we  have  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil, 
^ust  give  ui  pause.    There 's  the  respect 
Fhat  makes  calamity  of  so  long  life : 
?0T  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely. 
The  pangs  of  despis'd*  love,  the  law's  delay. 
The  insolence  of  office,  and  the  spurns 
That  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes, 
3rhen  he  himself  might  his  quietus  make 
i^ith  a  bare  bodkin*  ?  who  would  fardels  bear, 
To  grunt  and  sweat  under  a  weary  life, 
3ut  that  the  dread  of  something  after  death,-^ 
The  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourn 
^o  traveller  retums,-^uzzles  the  will. 
And  makes  us  rather  bear  those  ills  we  have, 
Than  fly  to  others  that  we  know  not  of? 
Thus  conscience  does  make  cowards  of  us  all ; 
And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
s  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought. 
And  enterprises  of  great  pith*  and  moment, 
kVith  this  regard  their  currents  turn  awry, 
And  lose  the  name  of  action. — Soft  you,  now ! 


The  fair  Ophelia. — Nymph,  in  thy  onsons, 
Be  all  my  sins  remember'd. 

Oph.  [Coming  forward.'^     Good  my  lord. 

How  does  your  honour  for  this  many  a  day  ? 

Ham.  I  humbly  thank  you ;  well,  well,  w^ell. 

Oph.  My  lord,  I  have  remembrances  of  yours, 
That  I  have  longed  long  to  re-deliver ; 
I  pray  you,  now  receive  them. 

Ham.  No,  not  P  ; 

I  never  gave  you  aught. 

Oph.  My  honour'd  lord,  I  know  right  well  you  did^ 
And  with  them  wordu  of  so  sweet  breath  compos'd 
As  made  the  things  more  rich :  their  perfume  lost, 
Take  these  again ;  for  to  the  noble  mind, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 
There,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Ha,  ha !  are  you  honest  ? 

3pA.  My  lord ! 
am.  Are  you  fair  ? 

Onh.  What  means  your  lordship  ? 

Ham.  That  if  you  be  honest,  and  fair,  your  honest]^ 
should  admit  no  discourse  to  your  beauty. 

Oph.  Could  beauty,  my  lord,  have  better  commerce 
than  with*  honesty  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  truly ;  for  the  power  of  beauty  will  sooner 
transform  honesty  from  what  it  is  to  a  bawd,  than  the 
force  of  honesty  can  translate  beauty  into  his  likeness : 
this  was  some  time  a  paradox,  but  now  the  time  gives 
it  proof.     I  did  love  you  once. 

Oph.  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  made  me  believe  so. 

Ham.  You  should  not  have  believed  me ;  for  virtue 
cannot  so  inoculate  our  old  stock,  but  we  shall  relish 
of  it.     I  loved  you  not. 

Ooh.  I  was  the  more  deceived. 

Ham.  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery :  why  wouldst  inou  be 
a  breeder  of  sinners  ?  I  am  myself  indifferent  honest ; 
but  yet  I  could  accuse  me  of  such  things,  t&at  it  were 
better,  my  mother  had  not  borne  me.  I  am  very  proud, 
revengeful,  ambitious ;  with  more  offences  at  my  baok^*, 
than  I  have  thoughts  to  put  them  in.  imagination  to 
give  them  shape,  or  time  to  act  them  in.  What  should 
such  fellows  as  I  do,  crawling  between  heaven  and 
earth  ?  We  are  anant  knaves,  all ;  believe  none  of  us. 
Go  thy  ways  to  a  nunnery.     Where 's  your  father  ? 

3pA.  At  home,  my  lord. 
am.  Let  the  doors  be  shut  upon  him,  that  ho  may 
play  the  fool  no  where"  but  in 's  own  house.  Farewell. 

Ofh.  0  !  help  him,  you  sweet  heavens ! 

Ham.  If  thou  dost  marry,  I  '11  give  thee  thia^plague 
for  thy  dovnr :  be  thou  as  chaate  as  ice,  as  pure  as 
snow,  thon  shalt  not  escape  calumny.  Get  iheo  to 
a  nunnery ;  farewell •*.  Or,  if  thou  vnlt  needs  marry, 
marry  a  fool,  for  wise  men  know  well  enough  what 
monsters  you  make  of  them.  To  a  nunnery,  go ;  and 
quickly  too.     Farev^ell. 

2pA.  Heavenly  powers,  restore  him ! 
am.  I  have  heard  of  your  paintings**  too,  well 
enough  :  God  hath  given  you  one  face**,  and  you  make 
yourselves  another :  you  jig,  you  amble,  and  you  lisp, 
and  nickname  God's  creatures,  and  make  your  wanton- 
ness your  ignorance.  Go  to;  I'll  no  more  on't:  it 
hath  made  me  mad.  I  say,  we  will  have  no  more  mar- 
riages, those  that  are  married  already,  all  but  one, 
shall  live ;  the  rest  shall  keep  as  they  are.  To  a  nun- 
nery, go.  [ExU  HlMLXT. 

Oph.  0,  what  a  noble  mind  is  here  o'erthrown! 
The  courtier's,  soldier's,  scholar's,  eye,  tongue,  sword: 


>  Confrofit.    *  rargv :  in  folios.    *  Tho  rart  of  this  dinetioii  ii  not  m  1  e.    *  diiprii'd  :  in  folio.    *  SmaU  dagger.    •  pitoh :  in  qvartoa 
Now  in  f.  o.     •  No.  no :  ia  folio.     •  jour :  in  foUo.     i*  boolc :  in  1  •.     a  w^y :  in  folio.     i«  go,  CuvwoU :  in  folio.    ^  pnUlioct :  is 
lUo.      >*  paeo  :  in  iblio. 
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Th'  expectancy  and  roBc  of  the  fair  state. 
The  glass  of  fashion,  and  the  mould  of  form, 
Th'  observed  of* all  observers,  quite,  quite  down! 
And  I,  of  ladies  most  deject  and  wretched, 
That  suckM  the  honey  of  his  music  vows. 
Now  see  that  noble  and  most  sovereign  reason, 
Like  sweet  bells  jangled,  out  of  tune  and  harsh ; 
That  unmatched  form  and  feature*  of  blown  youth, 
Blasted  with  ecstasy.     0,  woe  is  me  ! 
To  have  seen  what  I  have  seen,  see  what  I  see  ! 
Re-enter  King  and  PoioNius. 

King.  Love  !  his  affections  do  not  that  way  tend ; 
Nor  what  he  spake,  though  it  lackM  form  a  little, 
Was  not  like  madness.     There  's  something  in  his  soul, 
O'er  which  his  melancholy  sits  on  brood  : 
And,  I  do  doubt,  the  hatch,  and  the  disclose, 
Will  be  Forae  danger  :  which  for  to  prevent, 
I  have,  in  quick  determination, 
.  Thus  set  it  down.     He  shall  with  speed  to  EIngland, 
For  the  demand  of  our  neglected  tribute  ; 
Haply,  the  seas,  and  countries  different, 
With  variable  objects,  shall  expel 
This  something  settled  matter  in  his  heart, 
thereon  his  brain  still  beating  puts  him  thus 
From  fashion  of  himself.    What  think  you  on 't  ? 

Pol.  It  shall  do  well :  but  yet  do  I  believe, 
The  origin  and  commencement  of  his*  grief 
Sprung  from  neglected  love. — How  now,  Ophelia  ! 
You  need  not  tell  us  what  lord  Hamlet  said ; 
We  heard  it  all. — My  lord,  do  as  you  please ; 
But,  if  you  hold  it  fit,  after  the  play 
Let  his  queen  mother  all  alone  entreat  him 
To  show  his  griefs  :  let  her  be  round'  with  him ; 
And  I  '11  be  plac'd,  so  please  you,  in  the  ear 
Of  all  their  conference.     If  she  find  him  not. 
To  England  send  him  ;  or  confine  him  where 
Your  wisdom  best  shall  think. 

King.  It  shall  be  so : 

Madness  in  great  ones  must  not  uuwatch'd  go.  [Exevmt. 

SCENE  II.— A  Hall  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Hamlet,  and  certainPlayers^  unready.* 

Ham.  Speak  the  speech,  I  pray  you,  as  I  pronounced 
it  to  you,  trippingly  on  the  tongue  ;  but  if  you  mouth 
it,  as  many  of  your  players  do,  I  had  as  lief  the  town- 
crier  spoke  my  lines.  Nor  do  not  saw  the  air  too 
much  with  your  hand,  thus ;  but  use  all  gently :  for  in 
the  very  torrent,  tempest,  and  (as  1  may  say)  whirlwind 
of  passion,  you  must  acquire  and  beget  a  temperance, 
that  may  give  it  smoothness.  0  !  it  offends  me  to  the 
soul,  to  hear*  a  robustious  periwig-pated  fellow  tear  a 
passion  to  tatters,  to  very  rags,  to  split  the  ears  of  the 
groundlings ;  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  capable  of 
nothing  but  inexplicable  dumb  shows,  and  noise :  I 
would  have  such  a  fellow  whipped  for  o'er-doing  Ter- 
magant* ;  it  out-herods  Herod' :  pray  you  avoid  it. 

1  Play.  I  warrant  your  honour. 

Ham.  Be  not  too  tame  neither,  but  let  your  own 
discretion  be  your  tutor :  suit  the  action  to  the  word, 
the  word  to  the  action,  with  this  special  observance, 
that  you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of  nature ;  for  any 
thing  so  overdone  is  from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose 
end,  both  at  the  first,  and  now,  was,  and  is,  to  hold,  as 
't  were,  the  mirrror  up  to  nature ;  to  show  virtue  her 
•own  feature,  scorn  her  own  image,  and  the  very  age 
and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and  pressure.  Now, 
this  overdone,  or  come  tardy  off,  though  it  make  the 
unskilful  laugh,  cannot  but  make  the  judicious  prieye ; 
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the  censure  of  which'  one  must,  in  your  aUowanoe, ! 
o'erweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others.    O!   there  b#: 
players,  that  I  have  seen  play, — and  heard  others  praise,  | 
and   that  highly, — ^not  to  speak   it  profanely,    that, 
neither  having  the  accent  of  Christiana,  nor  the  gai! 
of  Christian,  pagan,  nor  man,  have  so  strutted,  and 
bellowed,  that  I  have  thought  some  of  nature's  jour- 
neymen had  made  men,  and  not  made  them  well,  thef 
imitated  humanity  so  abominably. 

1  Play.  I  hope,  we  have  reformed  that  indifferently 
with  us. 

Ham.  0 !  reform  it  altogether.  And  let  those,  that 
play  your  clowns,  speak  no  more  than  is  set  down  far 
them  :  for  there  be  of  them,  that  will  themselves  lauih. 
to  set  on  some  quantity  of  barren  spectators  to  lau  Ji 
too ;  though  in  the  mean  time  some  nece$«ary  queffti^n 
of  the  play  be  then  to  be  considered :  that 's  villainous, 
and  shows  a  most  pitiful  ambition  in  the  fool  that  u.^^ 
it.     Go,  make  you  ready. —  [Exeunt  Phyers. 

Enter  Polonius,  Rosencrantz,  oiwf  Gcildenster>. 
How  now.  my  lord  !  will  the  king  hear  this  piec**  of 

Pol.  And  the  queen  too,  and  that  presently,  [work** 

Ham.  Bid  the  players  make  haste. — [Exit  Polomis 
Will  you  two  help  to  hasten  them? 

Both.  We  will,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Gitii.O£>'steu 

Ham.  What,  ho  !  Horatio ! 

Enter  Horatio! 

Hot.  Here,  sweet  lord,  at  your  service. 

Ham.  Horatio,  thou  art  e'en  as  just  a  man 
As  e'er  my  conversation  coped  withal. 

Hor.  0 !  my  dear  lord, — 

Ham.  Nay,  do  not  think  I  flatter 

For  what  advancement  may  I  hope  from  thee, 
That  no  revenue  hast,  but  thy  good  spirits, 
To  feed  and  clothe  thee  ?    Why  should  the  poor  be 

flattered  ? 
No ;  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.     Dost  thou  hear? 
Since  my  dear  soul  was  mistress  of  her  choice. 
And  could  of  men  distinguish,  her  election 
Hath  seaPd  thee  for  herself:  for  thou  hast  been 
As  one,  in  suffering  all,  that  suffers  nothing; 
A  man,  that  fortune's  buffets  and  rewards 
Hast  ta'en  with  equal  thanks :  and  bless'd  are  thote, 
Whose  blood  and  judgment  are  so  well  co-mingled, 
That  they  are  not  a  pipe  for  fortune's  finger 
To  sound  what  stop  she  please.     Give  me  that  mas 
That  is  not  passion's  slave,  and  I  will  wear  him 
In  my  heart's  core,  ay,  in  my  heart  of  heart, 
As  I  do  thee. — Something  too  much  of  this. — 
There  is  a  play  to-night  before  the  king : 
One  scene  of  it  comes  near  the  circumstance, 
Which  1  have  told  thee,  of  my  fathers  death : 
I  pr'ythce,  when  thou  seest  that  act  a- foot, 
Even  with  the  very  comment  of  thy*  soul 
Observe  mine  uncle  :  if  his  occulted  guilt 
Do  not  itself  unkennel  in  one  speech, 
It  is  a  damned  ghost  that  we  have  seen, 
And  my  imaginations  are  as  foul 
As  Vulcan's  stithy.    Give  him  heedful  note ; 
For  I  mine  eyes  will  rivet  to  his  face, 
And,  after,  we  will  both  our  judgments  join 
In  censure  of  his  seeming. 

Hor.  Well,  my  lord ; 

If  he  steal  aught  the  whilst  this  play  it  playins, 
And  'scape  detecting,  I  will  pay  the  theft. 
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Bam.  They  are  coming  to  the  play :  I  must  be  idle ; 
Get  yoQ  a  place. 

Sennet.   Danish  March.  Enter  King,  Queen,  Polonixts, 

Ophelia,  Rosencrantz,  Guildxnstern,  and  others. 
King.  How  fares  our  cousin  Hamlet  ? 
Ham.  Excellent,  i'  faith ;  of  the  camelion's  dish  :  I 
eat  the  air,   promise-crammed.    You  cannot  feed  ca- 
pons 80. 

King.  I  have  nothing  with  this  answer,  Hamlet : 
these  words  are  not  mine. 

Ham.  No,  nor  mine  now. — My  lord,  you  played  once 
in  the  university,  you  say  ?  [To  Polonius. 

Pol.  That  did  I,  my  lord ;  and  was  accounted  a  good 
ictor. 

Ham.  And  what  did  you  enact  ? 

Pol.  I  did  enact  Julius  Caesar:  I  was  killed  i'  the 
Capitol :  Brutus  killed  me. 

Ham.  It  was  a  brute  part  of  him  to  kill  so  capital  a 
calf  there. — Be  the  players  ready  ? 

Ros.  Ay.  my  lord ;  they  stay  upon  your  patience. 

Queen.  Come  hither,  my  dear*  Hamlet ;  sit  by  me. 

Ham.  No,  good  mother,  here  's  metal  more  attractive. 

Pol.  0  ho  !  do  you  mark  that  ?  [To  the  King. 

Ham.  Lady,  shall  I  lie  in  your  lap  ? 

[Lying  down  at  Ophelia's  Feet. 

Oph.  No,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  mean,  my  head  upon  your  lap  ? 

Ovh.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Do  you  think  I  mean  country  matters  ? 

Oph.  I  think  nothing,  my  lord. 

Ham.  That 's  a  fair  thought  to  lie  between  maids'  legs. 

Oph.  What  is,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Nothing. 

Oph.  You  are  merry,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Who,  I  ? 

Oph.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  0  God  !  your  only  jig-maker.'    What  should 
man  do,  but  be  merry  ?  for,  look  you,  how  cheerfully 
ly  mother  looks,  and  my  father  died  within  these  two 
ours. 

Oph.  Nay,  't  is  twice  two  months,  my  lord. 

Ham.  So  long  ?  Nay  then,  let  the  devil  wear  black, 
>r  I  '11  have  a  suit  of  sables.  0  heavens  !  die  two 
lonths  ago,  and  not  forgotten  yet  ?  Then  there  's 
ope,  a  great  man's  memory  may  outlive  his  life  half 
year ;  but,  by  'r-lady,  he  must  build  churches  then, 
r  else  shall  he  suffer  not  thinking  on.  with  the  hobby- 
TTwe* ;  whose  epitaph  is,  "  For,  0  !  for,  0  !  the  hobby- 
jrse  is  forgot." 

Trumpets  sound.  The  dumb  Show  enters, 
'nter  a  King  and  Queen,  very  lovingly ;  the  Queen 
embrticing  him.  She  kneels,  and  maxes  show  of  pro- 
testation unto  him.  He  takes  her  up,  and  declines 
his  head  upon  her  neck  ;  lays  him  down  upon  a  hank 
of  flowers :  she,  seeing  him  asleep,  leaves  him.  Anon 
comes  in  a  felloio,  takes  off  his  crown,  kisses  it,  and 
pours  poison  in  the  Kin^s  ears,  and  exit.  The  Queen 
returns^  finds  the  King  dead,  and  makes  passionate 
action.  The  poisoner,  unth  some  two  or  three  Mutes, 
comes  in  again,  seeming  to  lament  with  her.  The 
dead  body  ts  carried  away.  The  poisoner  woos  the 
Queen  with  gifts :  she  seems  loath  and  ununlling 
awhile,  but  in  the  end  accepts  his  love.  [Elxennt. 

CHtk.  What  means  this,  my  lord  ? 
Itam.  Marry,  this  is  miohing  mallecho* ;  it  means 
schief. 


Oph.  Belike,  this  show  imports  the  argument  of  the 
play. 

Enter  Prologue. 

Ham.  We  shall  know  by  this  fellow :  the  playen 
cannot  keep  counsel ;  they  '11  tell  all. 

Oph.  Will  he  tell  us  what  this  show  meant  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  or  any  show  that  you  will  show  him :  be 
not  you  ashamed  to  show,  he  '11  not  shame  to  tell 
you  what  it  means. 

Oph.  You  are  naught,  you  are  naught.  I  '11  mark 
the  play. 

Pro.  "  For  us,  and  for  our  tragedy, 

Here  stooping  to  your  clemency, 
We  beg  your  hearing  patiently." 

Ham.  Ts  this  a  prologue,  or  the  poesy  of  a  ring? 

Oph.  'T  is  brief,  my  lord. 

Ham.  As  woman's  love. 

Enter  the  Player  King  and  Player  Queen. 

P.  King.  Full  thirty  times  has  Phcebus'  car  gone 
round 
Neptune's  salt  wash,  and  Tellus'  orbed  ground ; 
And  thirty  dozen  moons,  with  borrow'd  sheen, 
About  the  world  have  times  twelve  thirties  bien ; 
Since  love  our  hearts,  and  Hymen  did  our  hands, 
Unite  commutual  in  most  sacred  bands. 

P.  Queen.  So  many  journeys  may  the  sun  and  nnoon 
Make  us  again  count  o'er,  ere  love  be  done. 
But,  woe  is  me  !  you  are  so  sick  of  late, 
So  far  from  cheer,  and  from  your  former  state, 
That  1  distrust  you.     Yet,  though  I  distrust, 
Discomfort  you,  my  lord,  it  nothing  must ; 
For  women's  fear  and  love  hold  quantity,* 
In  neither  aught,  or*  in  extremity. 
Now,  what  my  love  is  proof  hath  made  you  know, 
And  as  my  love  is  siz'd,  my  fear  is  so. 
Where  love  is  great,  the  littlest  doubts  are  fear ; 
Where  little  fears  grow  great,  great  love  grows  there. 

P.  King.  'Faith,  I  must  leave  thee,  love,  and  shortly 
too; 
My  operant  powers  their'  functions  leave  to  do : 
And  thou  shalt  live  in  this  fair  world  behind, 
Honour'd,  belov'd ;  and,  haply,  one  as  kind 
For  husband  shalt  thou — 

P.  Queen.  0,  confound  the  rest ! 

Such  love  must  needs  be  treason  in  my  breast : 
In  second  husband  let  me  be  accurst ; 
None  wed  the  second,  but  who  kill'd  the  first. 

Ham.  [Aside.]  Wormwood,  wormwood. 

P.  Queen.  The  instances,  that  second  marriage  morej 
Are  base  respects  of  thrift,  but  none  of  love : 
A  second  time  I  kill  my  husband  dead, 
When  second  husband  kisses  me  in  bed. 

P.  King.  I  do  believe  you  think  what  now  you  speak, 
But  what  we  do  determine  oft  we  break. 
Purpose  is  but  the  slave  to  memory. 
Of  violent  birth,  but  poor  validity ; 
Which  now,  like  fruit  unripe,  sticks  on  the  tree, 
But  fall,  unshaken,  when  they  mellow  be. 
Most  necessary  't  is,  that  we  forget 
To  pay  ourselves  what  to  ourselves  is  debt : 
What  to  ourselves  in  passion  we  propose. 
The  passion  ending,  doth  the  purpoee  lose. 
The  violence  of  either  grief  or  joy 
Their  own  enactors*  with  themselves  destroy: 
Where  joy  most  revels,  grief  doth  most  lament , 
Grief  joys,  joy  grieves,  on  slender  accident. 
This  world  is  not  for  aye ;  nor  't  is  not  strange, 
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That  oven  our  loves  should  with  our  fortunes  change : 

For  H  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prove, 

Whether  love  lead  fortune,  or  else  fortune  love. 

The  great  man  down,  you  mark  his  favourite  flies ; 

The  poor  advanced  makes  friends  of  enemies : 

A.nd  hitherto  doth  love  on  fortune  tend, 

For  who  not  needs  shall  never  lack  a  friend ; 

And  who  in  want  a  hollow  friend  doth  try, 

Directly  seasons  him  his  enemy. 

But,  orderly  to  end  where  I  begun, 

Our  wills  and  fates  do  so  contrary  run, 

That  our  devices  still  are  overthrown ; 

Our  thoughts  are  ours,  their  ends  none  of  our  own : 

So  think  thou  wilt  no  second  husband  wed, 

But  die  thy  thoughts,  when  thy  first  lord  is  dead. 

P.  Queen.  Nor  earth  to  me  give*  food,  nor  heaven 
light ! 
Sport  and  repose  lock  from  me,  day  and  night ! 
To*  desperation  turn  my  trust  and  hope  ! 
An  anchor's*  cheer  in  prison  be  my  scope ! 
Each  opposite,  that  blanks  the  face  of  joy. 
Meet  what  I  would  have  well,  and  it  destroy  ! 
Both  here,  and  hence,  pursue  me  lasting  strife, 
If,  once  a  widow,  ever  I  be  wife ! 

Ham.  If  she  should  break  her  vow, — 

P.  King.  'T  is  deeply  sworn.    Sweet,  leave  me  here 
a  while : 
My  spirits  grow  dull,  and  fain  I  would  beguile 
The  tedious  day  with  sleep.  [Sleeps, 

P.  Queen.  Sleep  rock  thy  brain ; 

And  never  come  mischance  between  us  twain  !    [Exit. 

Ham.  Madam,  how  like  you  this  play  ? 

Queen.  The  lady  doth  protest'  too  much,  methinks. 

Ham.  0 !  but  she  41  keep  her  word. 

King.  Have  you  heard  the  argument?  Is  there  no 
offence  in  H  ? 

Ham.  No,  no ;  they  do  but  jest,  poison  in  jest :  no 
ofience  i'  the  world. 

King.  What  do  you  call  the  play? 

Ham.  The  mouse-trap.  Marry,  how?  Tropically. 
This  play  is  the  image  of  a  munior  doner  in  Vienna  : 
Gonzago  is  the  duke^s  name ;  his  wife,  Baptista.  You 
shall  see  anon :  h  is  a  knavish  piece  of  work ;  but  what 
of  that  ?  your  majesty,  and  we  that  have  free  souls,  it 
touches  us  not :  let  the  galled  jade  wince,  our  withers 
are  unwrung. 

Enter  Lucianus. 
This  is  one  Lucianus,  nephew  to  the  king. 

2 ph.  You  are  as  good  as  a  chorus^,  my  lord. 
am.  I  could  interpret  between  you  and  your  love, 
if  I  could  see  the  puppets  dallyin«. 

2pA.  Yo  J  are  keen,  my  lord,  you  are  keen. 
am.  It  would  cost  you  a  groaning  to  take  off  my 
edge. 
Oph.  Still  better,  and  worse. 
Ham.    So  you   must  take*  your  husbands. — Begin, 
murderer:    leave    thy  damnable    faces,   and    begin. 
Come : — The  croaking  raven  doth  bellow  for  revenge. 
Luc.  Thoughts  black,  hands  apt,  drugs  fit,  and  time 
agreeing ; 
Confederate  season,  else  no  creature  seeing ; 
Thou  mixture  rank,  of  midnight  weeds  collected, 
With  Hecate's  ban  thrice  blasted,  thrice  infected, 
Thy  natural  magic  and  dire  property. 
On  wholesome  life  usurp  immediately. 

[Pours  the  Poison  into  the  Sleepet^s  Ears, 
Ham,  He  poisons  him  i'  the  garden  for  his  estate. 


His  name 's  Gonzago :  the  story  is  extant,  and  writtei 
in  very*  choice  Italian.  You  shall  see  anon,  how  tin 
murderer  gets  the  love  of  Gonzago^s  wife. 

Oph.  The  king  rises. 

Ham.  What !  frighted  with  false  fire? 

Queen.  How  fares  my  lord  ? 

Pol.  Give  o'er  the  play. 

King.  Give  me  some  light ! — away ! 

All.  Lights,  light*!,  lights  ! 

[Exeunt  all  but  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  Why,  let  the  stricken  deer  go  weep, 
The  hart  ungalled  play : 
For  some  must  watch,  while  some  must  sleep: 
Thus  runs  the  world  away. — 
Would  not  this,  sir,  and  a  forest  of  feathers,  (if  the  rest 
of  my  fortune^  turn  Turk  with  me)  with  two  Provjj. 
cial  roses  on  my  raised^  shoes,  get  me  a  fellowship  is 
a  cry*  of  players,  sir  ? 

Hor.  Half  a  share.  • 

Ham.  A  whole  one,  1. 

For  thou  dost  know,  0  Damon  dear ! 

This  realm  dismantled  was 
Of  Jove  himself;  and  now  reigns  here 
A  very,  very — ^peacock. 

Hor.  You  might  have  rhymed. 

Ham.  0  good  Horatio !  I  '11  take  the  ghost's  wei 
for  a  thousand  pound.    Didst  perceive? 

Hor.  Very  well,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Upon  the  talk  of  the  poisoning, — 

Hor.  I  did  very  well  note  him. 

Ham,  Ah,  ha ! — Come  !  some  music !  come ;  thi 
recorders ! 

For  if  the  king  like  not  the  comedy. 
Why,  then,  belike, — ^he  likes  it  not,  perdy. — 
Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildensterh. 
Gome ;  some  music ! 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  vouchsafe  me  a  word  with  jbil 

Ham.  Sir,  a  whole  history. 

Guil.  The  king,  sir, — 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  what  of  him  ? 

Guil.  Is  in  his  retirement  marvellous  distempered. 

Ham.  With  drink,  sir? 

Guil.  No,  my  lord,'* with  choler. 

Ham.  Your  wisdom  should  show  itself  more  ricks*, 
to  signify  this  to  his  doctor  ]  for,  for  roe  to  pat  him  *■ 
his  purgation  would,  perhaps,  plunge  him  into"  mi^ 
choler. 

Guil.  Good  my  lord,  put  your  disoonrse  into  soov 
frame,  and  start  not  so  wildly  from  the  affair. 

Ham.  I  am  tame,  sir :  pronounce. 

Guil.  The  queen  your  mother,  in  meet  great  sSm- 
tion  of  spirit,  hath  sent  me  to  you. 

Ham.  You  are  welcome. 

Guil.  Nay,  good  my  lord,  this  ooiartesy  is  not  of  d; 
right  breed.  If  it  shall  please  you  to  make  me  & 
wholesome  answer,  1  will  do  your  mother's  commsr.:- 
ment ;  if  not,  your  pardon  and  my  return  shall  be  ibc 
end  of  my  business. 

Ham.  Sir,  1  cannot. 

Guil.  What,  my  lord?  I 

Ham.  Make  you  a  wholesome  answer ;  my  wi;  » 
diseased:  but,  sir,  such  answer  as  I  ean  msJte,  v:4 
shall  command;  or,  rather,  as  you  say,  my  mother: 
therefore  no  more,  but  to  the  matter.  My  mothe:. 
you  say, — 

Ros.  Then,  thus  she  says.  Your  behftTioar  kis 
struck  her  into  amazement  and  admiration. 
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Ham,  O  wonderful  son,  that  can  bo  astonish  a 
mother  !^But  is  there  no  sequel  at  the  heels  of  this 
mother's  admiration  ?  impart?^ 

Ros.  She  desires  to  speak  with  you  in  her  closet,  ere 
you  go  to  bed. 

Ham.  We  shall  obey,  were  site  ten  times  our  mother. 
Have  you  any  farther  trade  with  us  ? 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  once  did  love  me. 

Ham.  And  do  still,  by  these  pickers  and  stealers. 

Ros  Good  my  lord,  what  is  your  cause  of  distem- 
per? you  do.  surely*,  but  bar  the  door  upon  your  own 
liberty,  if  you  deny  your  griefs  to  your  friend. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  lack  advancement. 

Ros.  How  can  that  be,  when  you  have  the  voice  of 
the  king  himself  for  your  succession  in  Denmark? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir,  but  "  while  the  grass  grows,"* — the 
proverb  is  something  musty. 

Enter  one  with  a  Recorder^, 
0!  the  recorder: — let  me  see  one.^ — To  withdraw  with 
you:— why  do  you  go  about  to  recover  the  wind  of 
me,  as  if  you  would  drive  me  into  a  toil  ? 

GtiU.  O,  my  lord !  if  my  duty  be  too  bold,  my  love 
u  too  unmannerly. 

Ham.  I  do  not  well  understand  that.  Will  you  play 
upon  this  pipe? 

GtUl.  My  lord,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  pray  you. 

Guil.  Believe  me,  I  cannot. 

Ham.  I  do  beseech  you. 

Guil.  I  know  no  touch  of  it,  my  lord. 

Ham.  It  is  as  easy  as  lying  :  govern  these  ventages 
with  your  finger  and  thumb,  give  it  breath  with  your 
mouth,  and  it  will  discourse  most  eloquent*  music. 
Look  you,  these  are  the  stops. 

Gull.  But  these  cannot  I  command  to  any  utterance 
of  harmony:  I  have  not  the  skill. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  now,  how  unworthy  a  thing 
you  make  of  me.  You  would  _play  upon  me ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops;  you  wouTJ' pluck  out 
the  heart  of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me  from 
my  lowest  note  to  the  top  of  my  compass ;  and  there  is 
much  music,  excellent  voice,  in  this  little  organ,  yet 
cannot  you  make  it  speak*.  'Sblood !  do  you  think  I 
am  easier  to  be  played  on  than  a  pipe  ?  Call  me  what 
instrument  you  will,  though  you  can  fret  me,  you  can- 
not I'iay  upon  me. — 

Enter  Polonius. 
God  bless  you,  sir ! 

Pol.  My  lord,  the  queen  would  speak  with  you,  and 
presently. 

Ham.  Do  you  see  yonder  cloud,  that's  almost  in 
shape  of  a  camel? 

Pol.  By  the  mass,  and  't  is  like  a  oamel,  indeed. 

Ham.  Methinks,  it  is  like  a  weasel. 

Pol.  It  is  backed  like  a  weasel. 

Ham.  Or,  like  a  whale? 

Pol.  Very  like  a  whale. 

Ham.  Then,  will  I  come  to  my  mother  by  and  by. — 
'I  bey  fool  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent.^ — I  will  come  by 
and  by. 

Pol.  I  will  say  so.  [Exit  Polonius. 

Ham.  By  and  by  is  easily  said. — Leave  me,  friends. 
[Exeunt  Ros.,  Guil.,  Hor.,  I^c. 
*T  is  now  the  very  witching  time  of  night. 
When  churchyards  yawn,  and  hell  itself  breathes*  out 
Contagion  to  this  world :  now  could  I  drink  hot  blood, 
And  do  such  bitter  business  as  the*  day 
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Would  quake  to  look  on.     Soft !  now  to  my  mother.-^ 

0,  heart !  lose  not  thy  nature  •  let  not  ever 

The  soul  of  Nero  enter  this  firm  bosom : 

Let  me  be  cruel,  not  unnatural. 

I  will  speak  daggers  to  her,  but  use  none ; 

My  tongue  and  soul  in  this  be  hypocrites : 

How  in  my  words  soever  she  be  shent,** 

To  give  them  seals  never,  my  soul,  consent !        [ExU, 

SCENE  III.— A  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Kingj  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  I  like  him  not ;  nor  stands  it  safe  with  us, 
To  let  his  madness  range.     Therefore,  prepare  you ; 
I  your  commission  will  forthwith  despatch, 
And,  he  to  England  shall  along  with  you. 
The  terms  of  our  estate  may  not  endure 
Hazard  so  dangerous",  as  doth  hourly  grow 
Out  of  his  lunacies". 

Guil.  We  will  ourselves  provide. 

Most  holy  and  religious  fear  it  is. 
To  keep  those  very  many  bodies  safe, 
That  live,  and  feed,  upon  your  majesty. 

Ros.  The  single  and  peculiar  life  is  bound. 
With  all  the  strength  and  armour  of  the  mind. 
To  keep  itself  from  'noyance ;  but  much  more 
That  spirit,  upon  whose  weal"  depend  and  rest 
The  lives  of  many.     The  cease  of  majesty 
Dies  not  alone ;  but  like  a  gulf  doth  draw 
What 's  near  it  with  it :  it  is  a  massy  wheel,         v 
Fix'd  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount, 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser  things 
Are  mortisM  and  adjoined ;  which,  when  it  falls, 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence, 
Attends  the  boisterous  ruin.     Never  alone 
Did  the  king  sigh,  but  with  a  general  groan. 

King,  Arm  you,  I  pray  you,  to  this  speedy  voyage; 
For  we  will  fetters  put  upon  this  fear, 
Which  now  goes  too  free-footed. 
-  Ros.  and  Guil.  We  will  haste  us. 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Enter  Polonius. 

Pol.  My  lord,  he  's  going  to  his  mother's  closet. 
Behind  the  arras  I  '11  convey  myself. 
To  hear  the  process :  I  '11  warrant,  she  '11  tax  him  home  ^ 
And,  as  you  said,  and  wisely  was  it  said, 
'T  is  meet  that  some  more  audience  than  a  mother, 
Since  nature  makes  them  partial,  should  o'erhear 
The  speech,  of  vantage.     Fare  you  we^,  my  liege : 
I  '11  call  upon  you  ere  you  go  to  bed, 
And  tell  you  what  I  know. 

King.  Thanks,  dear  my  lord. 

[Exit  Polonius. 
0 !  my  offence  is  rank,  it  smells  to  heaven ;  1 

It  hath  the  primal  eldest  curse'upon  't, 
A  brother's  murder ! — Pray  can  I  not. 
Though  inclination  be  as  sharp  as  will : 
My  stronger  guilt  defeats  ray  strong  intent ; 
And,  like  a  man  to  doiible  business  bound, 
I  stand  in  pause  where  I  shall  first  begin. 
And  both  neglect.     What  if  this  cursed  hand  *\. 
Were  thicker  than  itself  with  brother's  blood,      \ 
Is  there  not  rain  enough  in  the  sweet  heavens,        |        [ 
To  wash  it  white  as  snow  ?     Whereto  serves  merct, 
But  to  confront  the  visage  of  offence  ?  1       I 

And  what 's  in  prayer,  but  this  two-fold  force,—  I 

To  be  forestalled,  ere  we  come  to  fall,  '         I 

Or  pardon'd,  being  down?    Then,  I  '11  look  up^  1 
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I    My  fault  is  pa«t.    Buf ,  0  !  what  form  of  prayer 
'   /Can  nerve  my  turn  ?    rorgive  me  my  foul  murder  !— 
^  /That  cannot  be;  since  I  am  still  possess'd 
'  Of  those  effects  for  which  I  did  the  murder, 
,'  My  crown,  mine  own  ambition,  and  my  queen. 
'  May  one  be  pardon'd,  and  retain  th'  offence  ? 
;  In  the  corrupted  currents  of  this  world, 
'  Offence's  gilded  hand  may  shove  by  justice, 
I  And  oft 't  is  seen,  the  wicked  purse^  itself 
l\Buy8  out  the  law  ;  but 't  is  not  so  above : 
;  There  is  no  shuffling,  there  the  action  lies 
'  In  his  true  nature :  and  we  ourselves  compelled, 
;  Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  our  faults, 
.  To  give  in  evidence.     What  then?  what  rests? 
Try  what  repentance  can :  what  can  it  not  ?  # 

Yet  what  can  it,  when  one  can  not  repent? 
0  wretched  state  !  O  bosom,  black  as  death  ! 
0  limed  soul,  that  struggling  to  be  free. 
Art  more  engaged  !     Help,  angels  !  make  assay: 
Bow,  stubborn  knees :  and,  heart,  with  strings  of  steel, 
Be  soft  as  sinews  of  the  new-born  babe. 
*  All  may  be  well.  [Kneels.* 

Enter  Hamlet*  behind,  Am  Sword  drawn. 
Ham,  Now  might  I  do  it,  pat,*  now  he  is  praying ; 
And  now  I  '11  do 't : — and  so  he  goes  to  heaven. 
And  so  am  I  reveng'd  ?     That  would  be  scanned  : 
A  villain  kills  my  father :  and  for  that, 
I,  his  sole*  son,  do  this  same  villain  send 
To  heaven. 

Why,  this  is  hire  and  salary.*  not  revenge. 
He  took  my  father  grossly,  full  of  bread ; 
With  all  his  crimes  broad  blown,  as  flush^  as  May, 
And  how  his  audit  stands,  who  knows,  save  heaven  ? 
But,  in  our  circumstance  and  course  of  thought, 
'T  is  heavy  with  him ;  and  am  I  then  reveng'd, 
To  take  him  in  the  purging  of  his  soul. 
When  he  is  tit  and  season'd  for  his  passage  ^ 
No. 

Up,  sword  ;  and  know  thou  a  more  horrid  hent.* 
When  he  is  drunk,  asleep,  or  in  his  rage ; 
Or  in  th'  incestuous  pleaimres  of  his  bed ; 
At  gaming,  swearing ;  or  about  some  act, 
That  has  no  relish  of  salvation  in 't ; 
Then  trip  him.  that  his  heels  may  kick  at  heaven, 
And  that  his  soul  may  be  as  damn'd,  and  black, 
As  hell,  whereto  it  goes.     My  mother  stays : 
This  physic  but  prolongs  thy  sickly  days,  [Exit. 

King.  [Rising.]  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  re- 
main below : 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go.        [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Queen  and  Polonius. 
Pol.  He  will  come  s{lraight.    Look,  you  lay  home  to 
him; 
Tell  him,  his  pranks  have  been  too  broad  to  bear  with, 
And  that  your  grace  hath  screened  and  stood  between 
Much  heat  and  him.     I  '11  sconce*  me  even  here. 
Pray  you,  be  round  with  him. 
Ham.  [Within.]  Mother,  mother,  mother  !'• 
Queen.  1  '11  warrant  you ; 

Fear  mc  not : — withdraw,  I  hear  him  coming. 

[Exit  Polonius  behind  the  Arras. 
Enter  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Now,  mother :  what 's  the  matter  ? 
Queen.  Hamlet,  thou  hast  thy  father  much  offended. 
Ham.  Mother,  you  have  my  father  much  offended. 


Queen.  Come,  oome ;  you  amwer  with  an  idle  UmgQ» 

Ham.  Gro,  go ;  you  question  with  a  wicked"  tongue 

Queen.  Why,  how  now,  Hamlet ! 

Ham,  What 's  the  matter  now  1 

Queen,  Have  yon  forgot  me  ? 

Ham.  No,  by  the  rood,  not  so] 

You  are  the  queen,  your  husband's  brother's  wife  ; 
And, — would  it"  were  not  so  ! — ^you  are  my  mother. 

Queen.  Nay  then,  I  '11  send  those  to  you  that  can  wftak^ 

Ham.  Come,  come,  and  sit  you  down;  you  shall  tM 
You  go  not,  till  I  set  you  up  a  glass  [budge, 

Where  you  may  see  the  inmost  part  of  yon. 

Queen.  What  wilt  thou  do  ?  thou  wilt  not  murder  me. 
Help,  help,  ho ! 

Pol.  [Behind.]  What,  ho !  help !  help  !  help  ! 

Ham.  How  now !  a  rat  ?  [Draws.]  Dead  for  a  duca-, 
dead.   [Hamlet  makes  a  pass  throng  the  Jrrcs, 

Pol.  [Behind.]  0!  I  am  slain.  [Falls  and  dus 

Queen.  0  me  !  what  hast  thou  done  ? 

Ham.  [Coming  forward. y*  Nay,  I  know  net: 

Is  it  the  king? 

[Lifts  the  Arras,  and  draws  forth  PoLosin 

Queen.  0,  what  a  rash  and  bloody  deed  is  thia  ! 

Ham.  A  bloody  deed ;  almost  as  bad.  good  mother, 
As  kill  a  king,  and  marry  with  his  brother. 

Queen.  As  kill  a  king ! 

Ham.  Ay,  lady,  't  was  my  word  — 

Thou  wretched,  rash,  intruding  fool,  fareweH. 

[Seeing  the  body  of  PoLOinn. 
I  took  thee  for  thy  better  ;  take  thy  fortune : 
Thou  find'st  to  be  too  busy  is  some  danger. — 
Leave  wringing  of  your  hands.     Peace !  lit  yon  dsTs. 
And  let  me  wring  your  heart :  for  so  I  shall, 
If  it  be  made  of  penetrable  stuff: 
If  damned  custom  have  not  braz'd  it  so. 
That  it  is**  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

Queen.  What  have  I  done,  that  thou  dar'st  wag  thy 
tongue 
In  noise  so  rude  against  me? 

Ham.  Such  an  aet. 

That  blurs  the  grace  and  blush  of  modesty  ; 
Calls  virtue,  hypocrite ;  takes  off  the  rose 
From  the  fair  forehead  of  an  innocent  love, 
And  sets**  a  blister  there ;  makes  marriage  voim 
As  false  as  dicers'  oaths  :  0  !  such  a  deed, 
As  from  the  body  of  contraction  plucks 
The  very  soul ;  and  sweet  religion  makes 
A  rhapsody  of  words :  Heaven's  face  doth  glow, 
Yea,**  this  solidity  and  compound  mass, 
With  tristful*^  visage,  as  against  the  doom, 
Is  thought-sick  at  the  act. 

Queen.  Ah  me !  what  act. 

That  roars  so  loud,  and  thunders  in  the  index  ?•• 

Ham.  Look  here,  upon  this  picture,  and  on  this; 
The  counterfeit  presentment  of  two  brothers. 
See,  what  a  grace  was  seated  on  this  brow : 
Hyperion's  curls;  the  front  of  Jove  himself; 
An  eye  like  Mars,  to  threaten  and  oommand  ; 
A  station**  like  the  herald  Mercury, 
New-lighted  on  a  heaven-kissing  hill ; 
A  combination,  and  a  form,  indeed. 
Where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal, 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 
This  was  your  husband  :  look  you  now,  what  foUovi. 
Here  is  your  husband :  like  a  mildew'd  ear, 
Blasting  his  wholesome  brother**.     Have  yon  eyes? 
Could  you  on  this  fair  monutain  leave  to  feed, 
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And  batten*  on  this  moor  ?    Ha !  have  yon  eyes  ? 

You  cannot  call  it,  love ;  for,  at  your  age, 

The  heyday  in  the  blood  is  tame,  it 's  humble, 

And  waits  upon  the  judgment;  and  what  judgment 

Would  stoop'  from  this  to  this  ?  Sense,*  sure,  you  hare, 

&$€,  could  you  not  have  motion ;  but,  sure,  that  sense 

U  apoplex'd ;  for  madness  would  not  err, 

Nor  sense  to  ecstasy  was  ne'er  so  thrall'd, 

But  it  reserv'd  some  quantity  of  choice, 

To  serve  in  such  a  difference.    What  devil  was 't 

That  thus  hath  cozened  you  at  hoodman-blind  ?* 

Eyes*  without  feeling,  feeling  without  sight. 

Ears  without  hands  or  eyes,  smelling  sans  all, 

Or  but  a  sickly  part  of  one  true  sense 

Could  not  so  mope. 

0  iihame !  where  is  thy  blush  ?     Rebellious  hell, 

If  tbou  canst  mutine*  in  a  matron's  bones, 

To  flaming  youth  let  virtue  be  as  wax, 

And  melt  in  her  own  fire :  proclaim  no  shame, 

When  the  compulsive  ardour  gives  the  charge. 

Since  frost  itself  as  actively  doth  bum. 

And  reason  panders  will. 

Qtieen.  0  Hamlet !  speak  no  more. 

Thou  tum'st  mine  eyes  into  my  very  soul ;' 
And  there  I  see  such  black  and  grained  spots, 
As  will  not  leave  their  tinct. 

Ham.  .  Nay,  but  to  live 

In  the  rank  sweat  of  an  enseamed  bed ; 
StewM  in  corruption ;  honeying,  and  making  love 
Over  the  nasty  stye ; — 

Queen.  0,  speak  to  me  no  more ! 

These  words,  like  daggers  enter  in  mine  ears: 
No  more,  sweet  Hamlet. 

Ham.  A  murderer,  and  a  villain ; 

A  slave,  that  is  not  twentieth  part  the  tithe 
Of  your  precedent  lord : — a  vice  of  kings ! 
A  cuipurse  of  the  empire  and  the  rule. 
That  from  a  shelf  the  precious  diadem  stole. 
And  put  it  in  his  pocket ! 

Queen.  No  more ! 

Enter  Ghost^  unarmed.^ 

Ham.  A  king  of  shreds  and  patches. — 
Save  me,  and  hover  o'er  me  with  your  wings. 
You   heavenly   guards! — What  would   you,  gracious 

Queen.  Alas !  he  's  mad.  [figure  ? 

Ham,  Do  you  not  come  your  tardy  son  to  chiile, 
That^  laps'd  in  fume'  and  paf^sion,  lets  go  by 
Th'  important  acting  of  your  dread  command  ? 
0,  say ! 

Ghost.  Do  not  forget.    This  visitation 
Is  but  to  whet  thy  almost  blunted  purpose. 
But,  look  !  amazement  on  thy  mother  sits : 
0  !  .step  between  her  and  her  fighting  soul ; 
Conceit  in  weakest  bodies  strongest  works. 
Speak  to  her,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  How  is  it  with  you,  lady  ? 

Queen.     Alas !  how  is 't  with  you, 
That  you  do  bend  your  eye  on  vacancy, 
And  with  th'  incorporal  air  do  hold  discourse  ? 
Forth  at  your  eyes  your  spirits  wildly  peep; 
And,  as  the  sleeping  soldiers  in  th'  alarm, 
Youi  bedded  hair,  like  life  in  excrements, *• 
Starts  up,  and  stands  on  end.    0  gentle  son ! 
Upon  the  heat  and  flame  of  thy  distemper 
Sprinkle  cool  patience.     Whereon  do  you  look  ? 

Ham.  On  him,  on  him ! — Look  you,  how  pale  he 
glares  ! 


His  form  and  cause  conjoined,  preaching  to  stones, 

Would  make  them  capable. — Do  not  look  upon  me ; 

Lest  with  this  piteous  action  you  convert 

My  stern  effects :  then,  what  I  have  to  do 

Will  want  true  colour ;  tears,  perchance,  for  blood. 

Queen.  To  whom  do  you  speak  this? 

Ham.  Do  you  see  notliing  there  ? 

Queen.  Nothing  at  all ;  yet  all,  that  is,  I  see. 

Ham.  Nor  did  you  nothing  hear  ? 

Queen.  No,  nothing  but  ourselves. 

Ham.  Why,  look  you  there !  look,  how  it  steals  away ' 
My  father,  in  his  habit  as  he  liv'd  ! 
Look,  where  he  goes,  even  now,  out  at  the  portal ! 

[Exit  Ghost, 

Queen.  This  is  the  very  coinage  of  your  brain : 
This  bodiless  creation  ecstasy 
Is  very  cunning  in. 

Ham.  Ecstasy!" 
My  pulse,  as  yours,  doth  temperately  keep  time. 
And  makes  as  healthful  music.     It  is  not  madnesa. 
That  I  have  utter'd :  bring  me  to  the  test, 
And  I  the  matter  will  re- word,  which  madness 
Would  gambol  from.     Mother,  for  love  of  grace, 
Lay  not  that"  flattering  unction  to  your  soul, 
That  not  your  trespa.«s,  but  my  madness  speaks : 
It  will  but  skin  and  film  the  ulcerous  place, 
Whilst  rank  corruption,  mining  all  within, 
Infects  unseen.     Confess  yourself  to  heaven ; 
Repent  what 's  past :  avoid  what  is  to  come, 
And  do  not  spread  the  compost  on  the  weeds, 
To  make  them  ranker.**     Forgive  me  this  my  virtu*  ; 
For  in  the  fatness  of  these  pursy  times, 
Virtue  itself  of  vice  must  pardon  beg, 
Yea,  curb'*  and  woo,  for  leave  to  do  him  good. 

Queen.  0  Hamlet !  thou  hast  cleft  my  heart  in  twais 

Ham.  0  throw  away  the  worser  part  of  it, 
And  live  the  purer  with  the  other  half. 
Good  night :  but  go  not  to  mine  uncle's  bed  : 
Assume  a  virtue,  if  you  have  it  not. 
That'*  monster,  custom,  who  all  sense  doth  eat 
Of  habits,  devil,  is  angel  yet  in  this ; 
That  to  the  use  of  actions  fair  and  good 
He  likewise  gives  a  frock,  or  livery, 
That  aptly  is  put  on :  refrain  to-night ; 
And  that  shall  lend  a  kind  of  easiness 
To  the  next  abstinence :  the**  next  more  easy  ; 
For  use  almost  can  change  the  stamp  of  nature, 
And  master  the  devil,  or  throw  him  out 
With  wondrous  potency.    Once  more,  good  night: 
And  when  you  are  desirous  to  be  bless'd, 
I  '11  blessing  beg  of  you. — For  this  same  lord, 

[Pointing  to  Poi  ONirs 
I  do  repent :  but  heaven  hath  pleas'd  it  so, 
To  punish  me  with  this,  and  this  with  me. 
That  I  must  be  their  scourge  and  minister. 
I  will  bestow  him.  and  will  answer  well 
The  death  I  gave  him.     So,  again,  good  night. — 
I  must  be  cruel,  only  to  be  kind : 
Thus  bad  begins,  and  worse  remains  behind. — 
One  word  more,  good  lady.*' 

Queen.  What  shall  I  do  ? 

Ham.  Not  this,  by  no  means,  that  I  bid  you  do : 
Let  the  bloat  king  tempt  you  again  to  bed  ; 
Pinch  wanton  on  your  cheek ;  call  you  his  mouse ; 
And  let  him,  for  a  pair  of  reechy  kisses. 
Or  paddling  in  your  neck  with  his  damn'd  fingers, 
Make  you  to  ravel  all  this  matter  out, 


>  Fetd.      »  «t«p  :  in  f.  a.     •  Thw  sentonc*  to  the  pericx!,  is  not  In  folio.      *  Blind-^an^s  buff. 
Wio.      •  Mutiny.      '  my  rery  eyM  into  my  aoul :  in  quartos.      •  Not  in  f.  e.      •  time  :  in  f.  a.      »•  I  fair-nails;  feather*  trere  bo  ealied 
^- Not  in  quartos.    >'a:  in  folio.     *>  rank  :  in  folio.     »  Fr.  rour6«r/ bend, 
y  ^  Dotency,"  an  nrl  ie  folio.    >7  This  line  iji  not  in  folio. 


*  This  sentence  to  the  period,  is  not  ia 

•• /fa/r-nai/*/  feathers  vere  BO  called 

IS  ic Xhe  passages  from  •'  That"  to  ''put  on,"  and  from  "  iha" 
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That  I  essentially  am  not  in  madness. 

But  mad  in  craft.     'T  were  good,  you  let  him  know; 

For  who,  that 's  but  a  queen,  fair,  sober,  wise, 

Would  from  a  paddock*,  from  a  bat,  a  gib*, 

Such  dear  concernings  hide  ?  who  would  do  so  ? 

No,  in  despite  of  sense  and  secrecy, 

Unpeg  the  basket  on  ihc  house's  top, 

Let  the  birds  fly,  and^  like  ;he  famous  ape, 

To  try  conclusions  in  the  basket  creep. 

And  break  your  own  neck  down. 

Qiteen,  Be  thou  assur'd,  if  words  be  made  of  breath. 
And  breath  of  life,  I  have  no  life  to  breathe 
What  thou  hast  said  to  me. 

Ham.  I  must  to  England ;  you  know  that. 

Queen.  Alack ! 

I  had  forgot :  't  is  so  concluded  on.  [fellows,' — 

Ham,  There  ^8  letters  seal'd,  and   my  two  school- 


Whom  I  will  trust,  as  I  will  adders  fangM, — 

They  bear  the  mandate ;  they  must  sweep  my  way,      ' 

And  marshal  me  to  knavery.     Let  it  work ;  : 

For  h  is  the  sport,  to  have  the  enginer 

Hoist  with  his  own  petar,  and  it  shall  go  hard,  | 

But  I  will  delve  one  yard  below  their  mines,  j 

And  blow  them  at  the  moon.    O  !  't  is  most  sweet,        j 

When  in  one  line  two  crafts  directly  meet. — 

This  man  iihall  set  me  packing : 

I  '11  lug  the  guts  into  the  neighbour  room. — 

Mother,  good  night. — Indeed,  this  oounFellor 

Is  now  most  still,  most  secret,  and  most  grave, 

Who  was  in  life  a  foolish  prating  knave. — 

Gome,  sir,  to  draw  toward  an  end  with  you  — 

Grood  night,  mother. 

[Exeunt  severally;  Hamlbt  dragging  in  PoLOSfiri 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 


Enter  King,  Queen^  Rosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern. 

King.  There 's  matter  in  these  sighs  :  these  profound 
heaves 
You  must  translate  ;  H  is  fit  we  understand  them. 
Where  is  your  son  ? 

Queen.  Bestow  this  place  on  us  a  little  while.* — 

[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Ah,  my  good  lord,  what  have  I  seen  to-night ! 

king.  What,  Gertrude?     How  does  Hamlet? 

Queen,  Mad  as  the  sea  and  wind,  when  both  contend 
Which  is  the  mightier.     In  his  lawless  fit, 
Behind  the  arras  hearing  something  stir. 
He  whips  his  rapier  out,  and  cries,  "  A  rat !  a  rat !" 
And  in  his  brainish  apprehension  kills 
The  unseen  good  old  man. 

King.  0  heavy  deed  ! 

It  had  been  so  with  us,  had  we  been  there. 
His  liberty  is  full  of  threats  to  all ; 
To  you  yourself!  to  us,  to  every  one. 
Alas  !  how  shall  this  bloody  deed  be  answered  ? 
It  will  be  laid  to  us,  whose  providence 
Should  have  kept  short,  restrained,  and  out  of  haunt, 
This  mad  young  man  ;  but  so  much  was  our  love, 
We  would  not  understand  what  most  was  fit, 
But,  like  the  owner  of  a  foul  disease, 
To  keep  it  from  divulging,  let  it  feed 
Even  on  the  pith  of  life.     Where  is  he  gone? 

Qiieen.  To  draw  apart  the  body  he  hath  killed ; 
O'er  whom  his  very  madness,  like  some  ore 
Among  a  mineral  of  metals  base. 
Shows  itself  pure :  he  weeps  for  what  is  done. 

King.  0.  Gertrude  !  come  away^ 
The  sun  no  sooner  shall  the  mountains  touch. 
But  we  will  ship  him  hence :  and  this  vile  deed 
We  must,  with  all  our  majesty  and  skill. 
Both  countenance  and  excuse. — Ho  !  Guildenstern ! 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
Friends  both,  go  join  you  with  some  farther  aid. 
Hamlet  in  madness  hath  Polonius  slain. 
And  from  his  mother's  closet  hath  he  dragged  him  : 
Go,  seek  him  out :  speak  fair,  and  bring  the  body 
Into  the  chapel.     I  pray  you,  haste  in  this. 

[Exeunt  Ros,  and  Guil. 


Gome.  Gertrude,  we  '11  call  up  our  wisest  friends ; 

And  let  them  know,  both  what  we  mean  to  do, 

And  what 's  untimely  done  :  so,  haply,  slander,* — 

Whose  whisper  o'er  the  world's  diameter, 

As  level  as  the  cannon  to  his  blank, 

Transports  his  poison'd  shot, — may  miss  our  name, 

And  hit  the  woundless  air.—O,  come  away ! 

My  soul  is  full  of  discord,  and  dismay.  [Exeuai 

SCENE  il.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Safely  stowed, — [Ros.^c,  vitkin.  Hamlet' 
lord  Hamlet !]  But  soft !  what  noise  ?— Who  calls  €% 
Hamlet? — 0 !  here  they  come. 

Enter  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 

Ros.  WJiat  have  you  done,  my  lord,  with  the  dead 
body? 

Ham.  Compounded  it  with  dust,  whereto  H  is  kin. 

Ros.  Tell  us  where 't  is ;  that  we  may  take  it  thence. 
And  bear  it  to  the  chapel. 

Ham.  Do  not  believe  it. 

Ros*  Believe  what  ? 

Ham.  That  I  can  keep  your  counsel,  and  not  mire 
own.  Besides,  to  be  demanded  of  a  sponge,  what  repl: 
cation  should  be  made  by  the  son  of  a  king  ? 

Ros.  Take  you  me  for  a  sponge,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Ay,  sir ;  that  soaks  up  the  king's  count enanc*. 
his  rewards,  his  authorities.  But  such  oflScers  do  tlf 
king  best  service  in  the  end ;  he  keeps  them,  like  u 
ape,*  in  the  comer  of  his  jaw.  first  mouthed,  to  be  lofx 
swallowed :  when  he  needs  what  you  have  gleaned,  n 
is  but  squeezing  you,  and,  sponge,  you  shall  be  dn 
again. 

Ros.  I  understand  you  not,  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  am  glad  of  it :  a  knavish  speech  sleepa  in  § 
foolish  ear. 

Ros.  My  lord,  you  must  tell  us  where  the  body  i«. 
and  go  with  us  to  the  king. 

Ham.  The  body  is  with  the  king,  but  the  king  is  bc4 
with  the  body.     The  king  is  a  thing — 

Gvil.  A  th  ng,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Of  nothing :  bring  me  to  him.  Hide  fox,  and 
all  after.'  [Ejceuni. 


rh«obal  J  : 
*  All  hid- ^' 


s  This  and  th^  eight  preceding  linef,  are  not  in  folio.     *  This  line  ii  not  in  folio, 
ths  rest  ol  the  pamage  lo  *'air,"  i&  not  in  folio.      *  aa  an  ape  doth  nuts  :  in  quarto,  16(13. 
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SCENE  III.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  King,  attended. 
King.  I  hare  sent  to  seek  him,  and  to  find  the  body. 
How  dangerous  is  it,  that  this  man  goes  loose ! 
Yet  must  not  we  put  the  strong  law  on  him : 
He 's  lovM  of  the  distracted  multitude, 
Who  like  not  in  their  judgment,  but  their  eyes^ 
And  where  *t  is  so,  th'  offender's  scourge  is  weigh'd, 
But  never  the  offence.    To  bear  all  smooth  and  even, 
This  sudden  sending  him  away  must  seem 
Deliberate  pause:  diseases,  desperate  grown, 
By  desperate  appliance  are  reliev'd, 

Enter  Rosencrantz. 
Or  not  at  all. — How  now  !  what  hath  befallen  ? 

Ros.  Where  the  dead  body  is  bestow'd,  my  lord, 
We  cannot  get  from  him. 
King.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Ros.  Without,  my   lord ;    guarded,  to  know  your 

pleasure. 
King.  Bring  him  before  us. 
Ros.  Ho,  Guildenstern  !  bring  in  my  lord. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Guildenstern. 
King.  Now,  Hamlet,  where 's  Polonius? 
Ham.  At  supper, 
iitiig.  At  supper  !     Where? 
Ham.  Not  where  he  eats,  but  where  he  is  eaten ;  a 
certain  convocation  of  palated*  worms  are  e'en  at  him. 
Your  worm  is  your  only  emperor  for  diet :  we  fat  all 
creatures  else  to  fat  us.  and  we  fat  ourselves  for  mag- 
gots.     Your  fat  king,  and  your  lean  beggar,  is  but 
variable  service ;  two  dishes,  but  to  one  table :  that's 
the  end. 
King,  Alas,  alas !' 

Ham.  A  man  may  fish  with  the  worm  that  hath  eat 
}f  a  king ;  and  eat  of  the  fish  that  hath  fed  of  that 
worm. 
King.  What  dost  thou  mean  by  this  ? 
Ham.  Nothing,  but  to  show  you  how  a  king  may  go 
i  progress  through  the  guts  of  a  beggar. 
King.  Where  is  Polonius  ? 

Nam.  In  heaven :  send  thither  to  see ;  if  your  mes- 
lenger  find  him  not  there,  seek  him  i'  the  other  place 
rourself.  But,  indeed,  if  you  find  him  not  within  this 
nonth,  you  shall  nose  him  as  you  go  up  the  stairs  into 
he  lobby. 
King.  Go  seek  him  there.  [To  some  Attendants. 

Ham.  He  will  stay  till  you  come.[Exeunt  Attendants. 
King,  Hamlet,  this  deed,*  for  thine  especial  safety, — 
Vhich  we  do  tender,  as  we  dearly  grieve 
•'or  that  which  thou  hast  done, — must  send  thee  hence 
Vith  fiery  quickness:  therefore,  prepare  thyself. 
The  bark  is  ready,  and  the  wind  at  help, 
Th'  ait80ciates  tend,  and  every  thing  is  bent 
^or  England. 
Ham.  For  England  ? 

King.  Ay,  Hamlet. 

Ham.  Good. 

King.  So  is  it,  if  thou  knew'st  our  purposes. 
Ham.  I  see  a  cherub  that  sees  them*. — But,  come ; 
>r  England  ! — Farewell,  dear  mother. 
King.  Thy  loving  father,  Hamlet. 
Ham.  My  mother :   father  and  mother  is  man  and 
nfe,  man  and  wife  is  one  fiesh ;  and  so,  my  mother. 
ome,  for  England  !  [Exit. 

King.  Follow  him  at  foot;  tempt  him  with  speed 
aboard :  I 

el  ay  it  not,  I  '11  have  him  hence  to-night.  I 


>  poHtie  :  in  f.  e. 
TrsTw:  I  a  qo&rto*. 


Away,  for  every  thing  is  seal'd  and  done, 

That  else  leans  on  th'  affair :  pray  yon,  make  haste. 

[Exeunt  Ros.  and  Guiu 
And,  England,  if  my  lore  thou  hold'st  at  aught, 
(As  my  great  power  thereof  may  give  thee  sense. 
Since  yet  thy  cicatrice  looks  raw  and  red 
;  After  the  Danish  sword,  and  thy  free  awe 
,  Pays  homage  to  us)  thou  may'st  not  coldly  see 
Our  sovereign  process,  vrtiich  imports  at  full, 
By  letters  conjuring*  to  that  effect. 
The  present  death  of  Hamlet.    Do  it,  England ; 
For  like  the  hectic  in  my  blood  he  rages, 
And  thou  must  cure  me.    Till  I  know  't  is  done, 
Howe'er  my  hopes,  my  joys  were  ne'er  begun.     [Exit, 

SCENE  IV.— A  Plain  in  Denmark. 
Enter  Fortinbras,  and  Forces^  marching. 

For.  Go,  captain ;  from  me  greet  the  Danish  king : 
j  Tell  him,  that  by  his  license  Fortinbraa 
Claims*  the  conveyance  of  a  promis'd  march 
Over  his  kingdom.    You  know  the  rendezvous. 
If  that  his  majesty  would  aught  with  us, 
We  shall  express  our  duty  in  his  eye ; 
And  let  him  know  so. 

Cap.  I  will  do 't,  my  lord. 

For.  Go  safely'  on. 

[Exeunt  Fortinbras  and  Forces. 

Enter*  Hamlet,  Rosencrantz,  Guildenstern,  ifc. 

Ham.  Grood  sir,  whose  powers  are  these  ? 

Cap.  They  are  of  Norway,  sir. 

Ham.  How  purpoe'd,  sir, 

I  pray  you? 

Cap.  Against  some  part  of  Poland. 

Ham.  Who 

Commands  them,  sir  ? 
i      Cap.  The  nephew  to  old  Norway,  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  Goes  it  against  the  main  of  Poland,  sir. 
Or  for  some  frontier  ? 

Cap.  Truly  to  speak,  and  with  no  addition. 
We  go  to  gain  a  little  patch  of  ground. 
That  hath  in  it  no  profit  but  the  name. 
To  pay  five  ducats,  five,  I  would  not  farm  it; 
Nor  will  it  yield  to  Norway,  or  the  Pole, 
A  ranker  rate,  should  it  be  sold  in  fee. 

Ham.  Why,  then  the  Polack  never  will  defend  it. 

Cap.  Yes,  't  is  already  garrison'd. 

Ham.   Two  thousand  souls,  and  twenty  thousand 
ducats, 
Will  not  debate  the  question  of  this  straw : 
This  is  th'  imposthume  of  much  wealth  and  peace. 
That  inward  breaks,  and  shows  no  cause  without 
Why  the  man  dies. — I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. 

Cap.  God  be  wi'  you,  sir.  [Exit  Captain 

Ros.  Will 't  please  you  go,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  I  '11  be  with  you  straight.    Go  a  little  before. 
[Exeunt  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstern. 
How  all  occasions  do  inform  against  me, 
And  spur  my  dull  revenge !     What  is  a  man. 
If  his  chief  good,  and  market  of  his  time, 
Be  but  to  sleep,  and  feed  ?  a  beast,  no  more. 
Sure,  he,  that  made  us  with  such  large  discourse, 
Looking  before  and  after,  gave  us  not 
That  capability  and  godlike  reason. 
To  fust  in  us  unus'd.     Now,  whether  it  be 
Bestial  oblivion,  or  some  craven  scruple 
Of  thinking  too  precisely  on  th'  event, — 
A  thought,  which,  quarter'd,  hath  but  one  part  wisdom, 
I  And  ever  three  parts  coward, — I  do  not  know 

*  This  and  th«  next  ipeeeh,  are  not  in  folio.     >  deed  of  thine  :  in  folio.    *  him  :  in  folio.    *  oongroinf :  in  qaartoa 
^  softlf  :  in  quarto*.    *  The  rest  of  the  scene  is  not  in  the  folio,  or  quarto,  16(13. 
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Why  yet  I  live  to  say,  '-This  thing 's  to  do ;" 

Rith  I  have  cansef  and  will,  and  strength,  and  meana, 

To  do  't.    Examples,  gross  as  earth,  exhort  me : 

Witness  this  army,  of  such  ma.ss  and  charge, 

Led  by  a  delicate  and  tender  prince, 

Whose  spirit,  with  divine  ambition  puff'd, 

Makes  mouths  at  the  invisible  event ; 

Exposing  what  is  mortal,  and  unsure,^ 

To  all  that  fortune,  death,  and  danger,  dare, 

Even  for  an  egg-shell.     Rightly  to  be  great, 

Is  not  to  stir  without  great  argument, 

But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw, 

When  honour 's  at  the  stake.     How  stand  I,  then, 

That  have  a  father  kilPd,  a  mother  stain'd. 

Excitements  of  my  reason  and  my  blood. 

And  let  all  sleep  ?  while,  to  my  shame,  I  see 

The  imminent  death  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

That  for  a  fantasy,  and  trick  of  fame, 

Go  to  their  graves  like  beds ;  fight  for  a  plot 

Whereon  the  numbers  cannot  try  the  cause ; 

Which  is  not  tomb  enough,  and  continent, 

To  hide  the  slain?— O !  from  this  time  forth,  * 

My  l-houghts  be  bloody,  or  be  nothing  worth !      [Exit. 

SCENE  v.— Elsinore.    A  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Qti«m,  Horatio,  and  a  Gentleman} 
Queen.  I  will  not  speak  with  her. 
Genl.  She  is  importunate;  indeed,  distract: 
Her  mood  will  needs  be  pitied. 

Queen.  What  would  she  have  ? 

Gent.  She  speaks  much  of  her  father ;  says,  she  hears. 

There  's  tricks  i'  the  world ;  and  hems,  and  beats  her 

heart; 
Spurns  enviously  at  straws ;  speaks  things  in  doubt. 
That  carry  but  half  sense.     Her  speech  is  nothing, 
Yet  the  unshaped  use  of  it  doth  move 
The  hearers  to  collection ;  they  aim'  at  it, 
And  botch  the  words  up  fit  to  their  own  thoughts ; 
Which,  as  her  winks,  and  nods,  and  gestures  yield  them. 
Indeed  would  make  one  think,  there  might  be  thought^ 
Though  nothing  sure,  yet  much  unhappily. 

Hor.*  'T  were  good  she  were  spoken  with,  for  she 
may  strew 
Dangerous  conjectures  in  ill-breeding  minds. 

^en.  Let  her  come  in. —  [Exit  Horatio. 

To  my  sick  soul,  as  sin's  true  nature  is. 
Each  toy  seems  prologue  to  some  great  amiss : 
So  full  of  artless  jealousy  is  guilt. 
It  spills  itself  in  fearing  to  be  spilt. 

Re'enter  Horatio,  icith  Ophelia,  distracted.* 
Oph.  Where  is  the  beauteous  majesty  of  Denmark? 
Queen.  How  now,  Ophelia? 

Oph.    How  should  I  your  true  love  know    [Singing. 
From  another  one  ? 
By  his  cockle  hat  and  staff. 
And  his  sanded  shoon. 
Queen.  Alas,  sweet  lady !  what  imports  this  song? 
Oph.  Say  you?  nay,  pray  you,  mark. 

He  is  dead  and  gone^  lady,  [Singing. 

He  is  dead  and  gone  ; 
At  his  head  a  green  grass  turf,* 
At  his  heels  a  stone, 
O,  ho  !• 

Qwen.    Nay,  but  Ophelia, — 
Oph.  Pray  you,  tnark. 

>  This  eKar»et«r  doM  not  appear  ia  the  folio,  where  alt  hie  speeches  in  the  text  are  pi 
In  folio.      *  iVot  in  f.  e. :  ptnytng  on  a  lute^  with  her  hair  dowiij  sinking:  in  quarto,  1 
*  groMnd:  in  quartos,  after  16U3.     •  Yield,  or  reward.    •  "  Our  Sariour  went  into  a  baker's  shop 
for  bread  :  the  mistress  put  a  piece  of  dooGrh  in  the  oven  for  him.  which  was  taken  out  by  her  dauprhter.  am 
Immediately  beiran  to  swell,  and  the  dauf«;htf>r  to  cry  *heofrh.  heurh,  hen^h/  which  owl-lik'^  noise  probably  induced 
her  into  that  bird.' — An  old  tradition,  quoted  by  Douee.    **  should :  in  folio.    ^*  The  rest  of  this  line  is  not  in  folio. 


White  his  shroud  as  the  mountain  snow,  [Singing. 
Enter  King. 
Queen.  Alas !  look  here,  my  lord. 
Oph.     Ijorded  with  sweet  flowers  ; 

Which  bewept  to  the  grave''  did  go. 
With  true-love  showers. 
King.  How  do  you,  pretty  lady  ? 
Oph.  Well,  God  'ild"  you !    They  say,  the  owl  was  a 
baker^s  daughter.*    Lord  !  we  know  what  we  are,  bat 
know  not  what  we  may  be.    God  be  at  your  table  ! 
King.  Conceit  upon  her  father. 
Oph.  Pray  you,  let 's  have  no  words  of  this ;  but 
when  they  ask  you  what  it  means,  say  you  this : 
To-morrow  is  Saint  Valentine^ s  day. 

All  in  the  morning  betime, 
And  I  a  maid  at  your  irindow, 

To  be  your  Valentifie  : 
Then,  up  he  rose,  and  don^d  his  clotkesj 

And  dupp^d  the  chamber  door  ; 
Let  in  the  maid,  that  out  a  maid 
Never  departed  more. 
King.  Pretty  Ophelia ! 

Oph.  Indeed,  la !  without  an  oath,  I  '11  make  an  eoc 
on't: 
By  Gis  and  by  Saint  Charity, 

Alack,  and  fie  for  shame! 
Young  men  will  do  7,  if  they  come  to  *!/ 

By  cock,  they  are  to  blame. 
Quoth  she,  before  you  tumbled  me, 
You  promised  me  to  wed: 
He  answers. 

So  would  I  ha*  done,  by  yonder  sun^ 
An  thou  hadst  not  come  to  my  bea. 
King.  How  long  hath  she  been  thus  ? 
Oph.  I  hope,  all  will  be  well.   We  must  be  patier.* . 
but  I  cannot  choose  but  weep,  to  think,  they  would  * 
lay  him  i'  the  cold  ground.    My  brother  shall  knowo: 
it,  and  so  I  thank  you  for  your  good  counsel. — Cr-o-*, 
my  coach!    Good  night,    ladies;    good  night,  swe- 1 
ladies :  good  night,  good  night.  [En' 

King.  Follow  her  close ;  give  her  good  watch.  I  pnj 
you.  [Exit  Horatio. 

0 !  this  is  the  poison  of  deep  grief;  it  springs 
All  from  her  father's  death.' ^     And  now,  behold, 
0  Gertrude,  Gertrude ! 

When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions.     First,  her  father  slain ; 
Next,  your  son  gone ;  and  he  most  violent  author 
Of  his  own  just  remove  :  the  people  muddied. 
Thick  and  unwholesome  in  their  thoughts  and  whispen>. 
For  good  Polonius'  death,  and  we  have  done  bat  greeu.}. 
In  hugger-mugger  to  inter  him :  poor  Ophelia, 
Divided  from  hereelf,  and  her  fair  judgment, 
Without  the  which  we  are  pictures,  or  mere  beasts: 
Last,  and  as  much  containing  as  all  these. 
Her  brother  is  in  secret  come  from  France, 
Feeds  on  his  wonder,  keeps  himself  in  cloudsy 
And  wants  not  buzzers  to  infect  his  ear 
With  pestilent  speeches  of  his  father's  death ; 
Wherein  necetssity.  of  matter  beggar'd. 
Will  nothing  stick  our  persons  to  arraign 
In  ear  and  ear.     0  !  my  dear  Gertrude,  this, 
Like  to  a  murdering  piece,  in  many  places 
Gives  me  superfluous  death.  [A  noisf  ttitkr* 
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King.  Why,  now  you  speak 

Like  a  good  child,  and  a  trae  gentleman. 
That  I  am  g^uiltlem  of  your  father's  death, 
And  am  most  sensibly  in  grief  for  it, 
It  shall  as  level  to  your  judgment  'pear,* 
As  day  does  to  your  eye. 
Danes,  J  Within.]  Let  her  oome  in. 
Laer.  How  now  !  what  noise  is  that  ? 

Re-enter  Ophelia,  still  distracted.* 
0  heat  dry  up  my  brains !  tears  seven  times  salt, 
Bum  out  the  sense  and  virtue  of  mine  eye  ! — 
By  heaven,  thy  madness  shall  be  paid  by  weight. 
Till  our  scale  turns  the  beam.    0  rose  of  May ! 
Dear  maid,  kind  sister,  sweet  Ophelia ! — 
O  heavens  !  is  't  possible,  a  young  maid's  wits 
Should  be  as  mortal  as  an  old  man's  life  ?* 
Nature  is  fine  in  love ;  and,  where  't  is  fine. 
It  sends  some  precious  instance  of  itself 
After  the  thing  it  loves. 
Oph.  They  bare  him  bare-fac'd  on  their  bier  ;  [Sings. 
Jiey  non  nonny,  nonny,  hey  nonny: 
And  in  his  grave  rained  many  a  tear  ;~^ 
Fare  you  well,  my  dove  ! 

Laer.  Hadst  thou  thy'wits,  and  didst  persuade  re- 
venge, 
It  could  not  move  thus. 

Oph.  You  must  sing,  Doum  a-dovm,  an  you  call  him 
a-down-a.  0,  how  the  wheel  becomes  it!  It  is  the 
false  steward,  that  stole  his  master's  daughter. 
Laer.  This  nothing  's  more  than  matter. 
Oph.  There 's  rosemary,  that 's  for  remembrance  ;^* 
pray  you,  love,  remember :  and  there  is  pansies ;  that 's 
for  thoughts. 

Laer.  A  document  in  madness;  thought!  and  re- 
membrance fitted. 

Oph.  There  's  fennel  for  you,  and  columbines : — 
there  's  rue  for  you :  and  here 's  some  for  me ;  we  may 
call  it,  herb  of  grace  o'  Sundays : — ^you  may"  wear  your 
rue  with  a  difference. — There 's  a  daisy :  I  would  give 
you  some  violets;    but  they  withered  all  when  my 
father  died. — They  say,  he  made  a  good  end, — 
For  bonny  .sweet  Robin  is  all  my  ioy^ — [Sings. 
Laer.  Thought  and  affliction ;  passion,  hell  itself. 
She  turns  to  favour,  and  to  prettiness. 
Oph.        And  will  he  not  come  again  ?  [Sings. 

And  will  he  not  come  again  ^ 
No,  no  J  he  is  dead; 
Gone  to  his^*  death-bed. 
He  never  will  come  again,. 
His  beard  was  white^^  as  snow^ 
All  flaxen  was  his  poll ; 
He  is  gone,  he  is  gone, 
And  we  cast  away  moan : 
God  ha^  mercy^*  on  his  soul  ? 
And  of  all  christian  souls !  I  pray  God. — God  be  wi 
you !  [Exit  Ophelia,**  dancing  distractedly 

Laer.  Do  you  see  this,  0  God  ? 
King.  Laertes,  I  must  commune  with  your  grief, 
Or  you  deny  me  right.    Go  but  apart, 
Make  choice  of  whom  your  wisest  friends  you  will, 
And  they  shall  hear  and  judge  'twixt  you  and  me. 
If  by  direct,  or  by  collateral  hand 
They  find  ua  tcuch'd,  we  will  our  kingdom  give, 
Our  crown,  our  life,  and  all  that  we  call  ours. 
To  you  in  satisfaction;  but  if  not. 
Be  you  content  to  lend  your  patience  to  us, 

>  Xot  in  folio.  *  '*«»  hafte^^ :  not  in  f.  e.  *  impitiout :  in  quarto,  1604,  and  folio.  *  Enter  LAMnTK%.armed :  in  f.  «.  *  that  ealnu :  in  follow 
*  jM>(iti<*ians  :  in  folio.  ^  pierea  :  in  folio.  "  The  re«t  of  this  direction  is  not  in  f.  e.  *  The  rest  of  thia  ipeeeh  ia  not  in  quarto*.  >0  Stren^th- 
cnrap  the  tnemonr. — Knight.  >>  O !  70a moat :  in  folio.  ^*  Go  to  thy:  in  f.  •  i*  wat  a*  *vhit4 :  in  f.  e.  ^*  Gramttrty :  in  folio.  >* Th« 
tt%t  ol  thik  diroctionf  i*  not  in  f.  «. 


Queen.  Alack  !  what  noise  is  this? 

King.  Attend!' 
Where  are  my  Switzers  ?    Let  them  guard  the  door. 
What  is  the  matter? 

Enter  a  Gentlenum,  in  haste.* 

Gent.  Save  yourself,  my  lord ; 

The  ocean,  overpeering  of  his  list, 
Eats  not  the  flats  with  more  impetuous'  haste. 
Than  young  Laertes,  in  a  riotous  head, 
Oerbears  your  ofiioers !     The  rabble  call  him,  king; 
And,  as  the  world  were  now  but  to  begin. 
Antiquity  forgot,  custom  not  known. 
The  ratifiers  and  props  of  every  woid, 
They  cry,  "  Choose  we;  Laertes  shall  be  king !" 
Caps,  hands,  and  tongues,  applaud  it  to  the  clouds, 
^'  Laertes  shall  be  king,  Laertes  king  !" 

Queen.  How  cheerfully  on  the  false  trail  they  cry. 
0 !  this  is  oounter,  you  false  Danish  dogs. 

King.  The  doors  are  broke.  [Noise  within. 

Enter  Lacetss,   with  his  sword  drawn;*  Danes  fal- 
lowing. 

Laer.  Where  is   this   king? — Sirs,    stand   you  all 
without. 

Dan.  No,  let 's  come  in. 

Laer.  I  pray  you,  give  me  leave. 

Dan,  We  will,  we  will.  [They  retire  without  the  Door. 

Laer.  I  thank  you :  keep  the  door.— O  thou  vile  king  ! 
Give  me  my  father. 

Qjaeen.  Calmly,  good  Laertes. 

Laer.  That  drop  of  blood  that 's  calm*  proclaims  me 
bastard; 
Cries,  cuckold,  to  my  father ;  brands  the  harlot 
Even  here,  between  the  chaste  unsmirched  brow 
Of  my  true  mother. 

King.  What  is  the  cause,  Laertes, 

That  thy  rebellion  looks  so  giant-like  ? — 
Let  him  go,  Gertrude ;  do  not  fear  our  person  : 
There 's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king, 
That  treason  can  but  peep  to  what  it  would, 
Acts  little  of  his  will. — Tell  me,  Laertes, 
Why  thou  art  thus  incens'd. — Let  him  go,  Gertrude. — 
Speak,  man. 

Laer.  Where  is  my  father? 

King.  Dead. 

Qneen.  But  not  by  him. 

King.  Let  him  demand  his  fill. 

Laer.  How  came  he  dead?  I  '11  not  be  juggled  with. 
To  hell,  allegiance  !  vows,  to  the  blackest  devil ! 
Conscience,  and  grace,  to  the  profoundest  pit ! 
I  dare  damnation.    To  this  point  I  stand, 
I'hat  both  the  worlds  I  give  to  negligence, 
Let  come  what  comes,  only  I  '11  be  reveng'd 
Mcst  throughly  for  my  father. 

King.  Who  shall  stay  you  ? 

Laer.  My  will,  not  all  the  world's  : 
And,  for  my  means.  I  '11* husband  them  so  well, 
They  shall  go  far  with  little. 

King.  Good  Laertes, 

If  you  desire  to  know  the  certainty 
Of  your  dear  father^ s  death,  is  't  Mrrit  in  your  revenge. 
That,  sweepstake,  you  will  draw  both  friend  and  foe. 
Winner  and  loser? 

Laer.  None  but  his  enemies. 

King.  Will  you  know  them,  then? 

Laer.  To  his  good  friends  thus  wide  I  '11  ope  my  arms ; 
And,  like  the  kind  life-rendering  pelican,* 
Repast  them  with  my  blood. 
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And  we  shall  jointly  labour  with  your  soul 
Xo  give  it  due  content. 

Laer,  Let  this  be  so: 

His  means  of  death,  his  obscure  funeral^^ 
No  trophy,  sword,  nor  hatchment,  o'er  his  bones, 
No  noble  rit^  nor  formal  ostentation, 
Cry  to  be  heard,  as  't  were  from  heaven  to  earth, 
That  I  must  call 't  in  question. 

King,  So  you  shall ; 

And,  where  th'  offence  is,  let  the  great  axe  fall. 
[  pray  you,  go  with  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Horatio,  and  a  Servant. 

Hot,  What  are  they,  that  would  speak  with  me? 

Serv.  Sailors,  sir :  they  say,  they  have  letters  for  you. 

Hot.  Let  them  come  in. —  [Exit  Servant. 

I  do  not  know  from  what  part  of  the  world 
I  should  be  greeted,  if  not  from  lord  Hamlet. 
Enter  Sailors, 

1  Sail.  Grod  bless  you,  sir. 

Hor.  Let  him  bless  thee  too. 

1  SaU.  He  shall,  sir,  an 't  please  him.  There 's  a 
letter  for  you,  sir :  it  comes  from  the  ambassador  that 
was  bound  for  England,  if  your  name  be  Horatio,  as  1 
am  let  to  know  it  is. 

Hor.  [Reads.]  ^^  Horatio,  when  thou  shalt  have  over- 
looked this,  give  these  fellows  some  means  to  the  king : 
they  have  letters  for  him.  Ere  we  were  two  days  old 
at  sea,  a  pirate  of  very  warlike  appomtment  gave  us 
chase.  Finding  ourselves  too  slow  of  sail,  we  put  on  a 
compelled  valour ;  and  in  the  grapple  I  boarded  them : 
on  the  instant  they  got  clear  of  our  ship,  so  I  alone 
became  their  prisoner.  They  have  dealt  with  me  like 
thieves  of  mercy ;  but  they  knew  what  they  did :  I  am 
to  do  a  good  turn  for  them.  Let  the  king  have  the 
letters  I  have  sent ;  and  repair  thou  to  me  with  as  much 
haste  as  thou  wouldst  fly  death.  I  have  words  to  speak 
in  thine  ear  will  make  thee  dumb ;  yet  are  they  much 
too  light  for  the  bore  of  the  matter.  These  good  fellows 
will  bring  thee  where  I  am.  Rosencrantz  and  Guilden- 
stern  hold  their  course  for  England :  of  them  I  have 
much  to  tell  thee.    Farewell ; 

He  that  thou  knowest  thine,  Hamlet." 
Come,  I  will  give  you  way  for  these  your  letters : 
And  do 't  the  speedier,  that  you  may  direct  me 
To  him  from  whom  you  brought  them.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  Vn.— Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  King  and  Lasrtes. 

King.  Now  must  your  conscience  my  acquittance  seal, 
And  you  must  put  me  in  your  heart  for  friend, 
Sith  you  have  heard,  and  with  a  knowing  ear, 
That  he,  which  hath  your  noble  father  slain, 
Pursu'd  my  life. 

Laer.  It  well  appears.    But  tell  me, 

Why  you  proceeded  not  against  these  feats, 
So  criminal'  and  so  capital  in  nature. 
As  by  your  safety,  greatness,'  wisdom,  all  things  else. 
You  mainly  were  stirr'd  up. 

King.  0 !  for  two  special  reasons. 

Which  may  to  you,  perhaps,  seem  much  unsinew'd. 
Bat*  yet  to  me  they  are  strong.  The  queen,  his  mother. 
Lives  almost  by  his  looks  ]  and  for  myself, 
(My  virtue,  or  my  plague,  be  it  either  which) 
She 's  so  conjunctive  to  my  life  and  soul. 
That,  as  the  star  moves  not  but  in  his  sphere, 
I  could  not  but  by  her.    The  other  motive, 


Why  to  a  public  count  I  might  not  go. 
Is  the  great  love  the  general  gender  bear  him ; 
Who,  dipping  all  his  faults  in  their  affection, 
Work  like  the  spring  that  tumeth  wood  to  stone. 
Convert  his  gyves  to  graces ;  so  that  my  arrows^ 
Too  slightly  iimber'd  for  so  loud  a  wind, 
Would  have  reverted  to  my  bow  again, 
And  not  where  I  had  aim'd  them. 

Laer.  And  so  have  I  a  noble  father  loat, 
A  sister  driven  into  desperate  terms ; 
Who  was,  if  praises  may  go  back  again, 
Sole  challenger  on  mount  of  all  the  age 
For  her  perfections.     But  my  revenge  will  oome. 

King.  Break  not  your  sleeps  for  that :  yon  nnirt  no* 
think. 

That  we  are  made  of  stuff  so  flat  and  dull, 
That  we  can  let  our  beard  be  shook  with  danger, 
And  think  it  pastime.    You  shortly  shall  hear  i 
I  loved  your  father,  and  we  love  ourself ; 
And  that,  I  hope,  will  teach  you  to  in 
How  now !  what  news  ? 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Mess.  Letters,  my  lord,  from  Hamlet 

This  to  your  majesty :  this  to  the  queen. 

King.  From  Hamlet !  who  brought  them  ? 

Mess.  Sailors,  my  lord,  they  say }  I  taw  them  not : 
They  were  given  me  by  Claudio,  he  received  them 
Of  him  that  brought  them.* 

King.  Laertes,  you  shall  hear  them. — 

Leave  us.  [Exit  Messenger, 

[Reads,]  ''High  and  mighty,  you  shall  know,  I  am 
set  naked  on  your  kingdom.  To-morrow  shall  I  bes 
leave  to  see  your  kingly  eyes ;  when  I  shall,  first  asking 
your  pardon  thereunto,  recount  the  oocasions  of  my 
sudden  and  more  strange  return.  Hamlxi.  ' 

What  should  this  mean  ?    Are  all  the  rest  oome  back 
Or  is  it  some  abuse,  and  no  such  thing  ? 

Laer.  Know  you  the  hand  ? 

King.  n  is  Hamlet's  character.     "  Naked,-— 

And,  in  a  postscript  here,  he  says,  "  alone :" 
Can  you  advise  me  ? 

Laer.  I  'm  lost  in  it.  my  lord.    But  let  him  oome : 
It  warms  the  very  sickness  in  my  heart. 
That  I  shall  live  and  tell  him  to  his  teeth, 
<'  Thus  diddest  thou." 

King.  If  it  be  so.  Laertea 

(As  how  should  it  be  so?  how  otherwise?) 
Will  you  be  ruled  by  me  ? 

Laer,  Ay,  my  lord;* 

So  you  will  not  o'er-rule  me  to  a  peace. 

Kine.  To  thine  own  peace.  If  he  be  now  retnm^d,^ 
As  liking  not'  his  voyage,  and  that  he  means 
No  more  to  undertake  it. — I  will  work  him 
To  an  exploit,  now  ripe  in  my  device, 
Under  the  which  he  shall  not  choose  but  fail ; 
And  for  his  death  no  wind  of  blame  shall  breathe, 
But  even  his  mother  shall  uncharge  the  practice, 
And  call  it  accident. 

Laer.  My*  lord,  I  will  be  ml'd ; 

The  rather,  if  you  could  devise  it  so. 
That  I  might  be  the  organ. 

King.  It  falls  right. 

You  have  been  talk'd  of  since  your  travel  much, 
And  that  in  Hamlet's  hearing,  for  a  quality 
Wherein,  they  say,  you  shine :  your  sum  of  parte 
Did  not  together  pluck  such  envy  from  him. 
As  did  that  one ;  and  that,  in  my  regard, 
Of  the  unworthiest  siege. 
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Lier.  What  part  is  tliat,  my  lord  ? 

King.  A  very  riband  in  the  cap  of  youth, 
Vet  needful  too  ;  for  youth  no  less  becomes 
Th«  light  and  careless  livery  that  it  wears, 
Than  eettled  age  his  sables,  and  his  weeds, 
Importing  health  and  graveness. — Two  months  since,^ 
Here  was  a  gentleman  of  Normandy : 
I  have  seen  myself,  and  serv'd  against  the  French, 
And  they  can*  well  on  horseback ;  but  this  gallant 
Had  witchcraft  in 't ;  he  grew  unto  his  seat ; 
And  to  such  wond'rous  doing  brought  his  horse, 
Ai^  he  had  been  inoorps'd  and  demi-natur'd 
With  the  brave  beast.    So  far  he  topp'd'  my  thought 
That  I,  in  forgery  of  shapes  and  tricbs, 
Come  short  of  what  he  did. 

Lter.  A  Norman,  was  H  ? 

King.  A  Norman. 

Lier.  Upon  my  life,  Lamord*. 

King.  The  very  same. 

Laer.  1  know  him  well :  he  is  the  brooch,  indeed, 
And  gem  of  all  the  nation. 

King.  He  made  confession  of  you ; 
And  gave  yon  such  a  masterly  report, 
For  art  and  exercise  in  your  defence. 
And  for  your  rapier  most  especially, 
That  he  cried  out,  't  would  be  a  sight  indeed. 
If  one  could  match  you :  the  scrimers*  of  their  nation, 
He  swore,  had  neither  motion,  guard,  nor  eye, 
If  yon  oppos'd  them.     This  report  of  his 
Did  Hamlet  so  envenom  with  his  envy, 
That  he  could  nothing  do,  but  wish  and  beg 
Your  sudden  coming  o'er,  to  play  with  you. 
Now,  out  of  this, — 

Laer.  What«  out  of  this,  my  lord  ? 

King.  Laertes,  was  your  father  dear  to  you? 
Or  are  you  like  the  painting  of  a  sorrow, 
A  face  without  a  heart?    . 

Lutr.  Why  ask  you  this  ? 

King.  Not  that  I  think  you  did  not  love  your  father. 
Bat  that  I  know  love  is  begun  by  time ; 
And  that  I  see,  in  passages  of  proof, 
Time  qualifies  the  spark  and  fire  of  it. 
There  lives  within  the  very  flame  of  love' 
A  kind  of  wick,  or  snuff,  that  will  abate  it, 
And  nothing  is  at  a  like  goodness  still ; 
For  goodness,  growing  to  a  pleurisy,* 
Dies  in  his  own  too-much.     That  we  would  do. 
We  should  do  when  we  would ;    for  this  "  would  " 
And  hath  abatements  and  delays  as  many^      [changes, 
As  there  are  tongues,  are  hands,  are  accidents ; 
And  then  this  "  should  "  is  like  a  spendthrift's  sigh, 
That  hurls  by  easing.    But,  to  the  quick  o'  the  ulcer. 
Hamlet  comes  back :  what  would  you  undertake, 
To  show  yourself  your  father's  son  in  deed,* 
More  than  in  words  ? 

Laer.  To  cut  his  throat  i'  the  church. 

King.  No  place,  indeed,  should  murder  sanctuarize ; 
Revenge  should  have  no  bounds.     But,  good  Laertes, 
Will  you  do  this,  keep  close  within  your  chamber. 
Hamlet,  retum'd,  shall  know  you  are  come  home : 
We  'U  put  on  those  shall  praise  your  excellence. 
And  set  a  double  varnish  on  the  fame 
The  Frenchman  gave  you ;  bring  you  in  fine  together, 
And  wager  on  your  heads :  he,  being  remiss, 
Most  generous,  and  free  from  all  contriving, 


Will  not  peruse  the  foils ;  so  that  with  ease, 
Or  with  a  little  shufiiing,  you  may  choose 
A  sword  unbated**,  and  in  a  pass  of  practice 
Requite  him  for  your  father. 

Laer.  I  will  do 't; 

And,  for  that  purpose,  I  '11  knoint  my  sword. 
I  bought  an  unction  of  a  mountebank. 
So  mortal,  that  but  dip*^  a  knife  in  it. 
Where  it  draws  blood  no  cataplasm  so  rare. 
Collected  from  all  simples  that  have  virtue 
Under  the  moon,  can  save  the  thing  from  death. 
That  is  but  scratch'd  withal :  I  '11  touch  my  point 
With  this  contagion,  that  if  I  gall  him  slightly. 
It  may  be  death. 

King.  Let 's  farther  think  of  this ; 

Weigh,  what  convenience,  both  of  time  and  means, 
May  fit  us  to  our  shape.     If  this  should  fail. 
And  that  our  drift  look  through  our  bad  performance, 
'T  were  better  not  assay'd :  therefore,  this  project 
Should  have  a  back,  or  second,  that  might  hold. 
If  this  should  blast  in  proof.     Soft  !— let  me  see  : — 
We  '11  make  a  solemn  wager  on  your  cunnings,** — 
Iha't: 

When  in  your  motion  you  are  hot  and  dry, 
(As  make  your  bouts  more  violent  to  that  end) 
And  that  he  calls  for  drink,  I  '11  have  preferr'd**  hiro 
A  chalice  for  the  nonce,  whereon  but  sipping. 
If  he  by  chance  escape  your  venom'd  stuck,'* 
Our  purpose  may  hold  there.     But  stay !  what  noise? 

Enter  Queen. 
How  now,  sweet  queen  ! 

Queen.  One  woe  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel. 
So  fast  they  follow. — ^Your  sister's  drown'd,  Laertes. 

Laer.  Drown'd  !  0,  where  ? 

Queen.  There  is  a  willow  grows  aslant  the  brookj 
That  shows  his  hoar  leaves  in  the  glassy  stream  j 
Therewith'*  fantastic  garlands  did  she  make** 
Of  crow-flowers,  nettles,  daisies,  and  long  purples, 
That  liberal  shepherds  give  a  grosser  name. 
But  our  cold  maids  do  dead  men's  fingers  call  them. 
There,  on  the  pendent  boughs  her  coronet  weeds 
Clambering  to  hang,  an  envious  sliver  broke. 
When  down  her  weedy  trophies,  and  herself, 
Fell  in  the  weeping  brook.    Her  clothes  spread  wJ4ft 
And,  mermaid-like,  a  while  they  bore  her  up; 
Which  time  she  chanted  snatches  of  old  lauds**; 
As  one  incapable  of  her  own  distress, 
Or  like  a  creature  native  and  reduc'd 
Unto  that  element :  but  long  it  could  not  be. 
Till  that  her  garments,  heavy  with  their  drink, 
Pull'd  the  poor  wretch  from  her  melodious  lay 
To  muddy  death. 

Laer.  Alas  !  then,  is  she  drown'd  ? 

Queen.  Drown'd,  drown'd. 

Laer.  Too  much  of  water  hast  thou,  poor  Ophelia, 
And  therefore  I  forbid  my  tears:  but  yet 
It  is  our  trick ;  nature  her  custom  holds, 
Let  shame  say  what  it  will :  when  these  are  gone. 
The  woman  will  be  out. — Adieu,  my  lord : 
I  have  a  speech  of  fire,  that  fain  would  blaze. 
But  that  this  folly  drowns**  it.  [EtU 

King.  Let 's  follow,  GertrudA 

How  much  I  had  to  do  to  calm  his  rage ! 
Now  fear  I,  this  will  give  it  start  again ; 
Therefore,  let 's  follow.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENt  I.— A  Church  Yard. 
Enter  txoo  Clown^  with  Spades^  tfc, 

1  Clo.  Is  she  to  be  buried  in  Christian  burial,  that^ 
wilfully  seeks  her  own  salvation  ? 

2  CU}.  I  tell  thee,  she  is;  and  therefore  make  her 
grave  straight :  the  crowner  hath  set  on  her,  and  finds 
it  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  How  can  that  be,  unless  she  drowned  herself 
in  her  own  defence  ? 

2  Clo.  Why,  h  is  found  so. 

1  Clo.  It  must  be  se  offendendo ;  it  cannot  be  else. 
For  here  lies  the  point :  if  I  drown  myself  wittingly,  it 
argues  an  act,  and  an  act  hath  three  branches ;  it  is, 
to  act,  to  do.  and  to  perform :  argal,  she  drowned  her- 
self wittingly. 

2  Clo.  Nay,  but  hear  you,  goodman  delver. 

1  Clo.  Give  me  leave.  Here  Ues  the  water ;  good  : 
here  stands  the  man;  good:  if  the  man  go  to  this 
water,  and  drown  himself,  it  is,  will  he,  nill  he,  he 
goes,  mark  you  that ;  but  if  the  water  come  to  him, 
and  drown  him,  he  drowns  not  himself:  argal,  he 
that  is  not  guilty  of  his  own  death  shortens  not  his  own 
life. 

2  Clo.  But  is  this  law  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  marry,  isH;  crowner's  quest-law. 

2  Clo.  Will  you  ha'  the  truth  on  h  ?  If  this  had  not 
been  a  gentlewoman,  she  should  have  been  buried  out 
of  Christian  burial. 

1  Clo.  Why,  there  thou  say'st ;  and  the  more  pity, 
that  great  folk  shall  have  countenance  in  this  world 
to  drown  or  hang  themselves,  more  than  their  even' 
Christian.  Come,  my  spade.  There  is  no  ancient 
gentlemen  but  gardeners,  ditchers,  and  grave-makers ; 
they  hold  up  Adam^s  proifession. 

2  Clo.  Was  he  a  gentleman? 

1  Clo.  He  was  the  first  that  ever  bore  arms. 

2  Clo.  Why,  he  had  none. 

1  Clo.  What,  art  a  heathen  ?  How  dost  thou  under- 
stand the  Scripture  ?  The  Scripture  says,  Adam  dig- 
ged :  could  he  dig  without  arms  ?  I  Ml  put  another 
question  to  thee  :  if  thou  answerest  me  not  to  the  pur- 
pose, confess  thyself 

2  Clo.  Go  to. 

1  Clo,  What  is  he,  that  builds  stronger  than  either 
the  mason,  the  shipwright,  or  the  carpenter  ? 

2  Clo.  The  gallows-maker ;  for  that  frame'  outlives 
a  thousand  tenants. 

1  Clo.  I  like  thy  wit  well,  in  good  faith  :  the  gallows 
does  well ;  but  how  does  it  well  ?  it  does  well  to  those 
that  do  ill :  now,  thou  dost  ill  to  say  the  gallows  is 
built  stronger  than  the  church :  argal,  the  gallows  may 
do  well  to  thee.     To  't  again ;  come. 

2  Clo.  Who  builds  stronger  that  a  mason,  a  ship- 
wright, or  a  carpenter  ? 

1  Clo.  Ay,  tell  me  that,  and  unyoke. 

2  Clo.  Marry,  now  I  can  tell. 

1  Clo.  To 'i. 

2  Clo.  Mass,  I  cannot  tell. 

Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  at  a  distance. 
1  Clo.  Cudgel  thy  brains  no  more  about  it  for  your 
dull  ass  will  not  mend  his  pace  with  beating;  and, 
when  you  are  asked  this  question  next,  say,  a  grave- 
maker  :  the  houses  that  he  makes,  last  till  doomsday. 
Go,  get  thee  to  yon'*;  fetch  me  a  stoop  of  liquor. 

[Exit  2  Chum. 
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1  Clown  digs,  and  sings. 
In  youthj  when  I  did  love,  <Ud  /cm, 
Methoueht  it  was  very  sweet, 
To  contract,  0\  the  time,  for,  ah  !  my  behove 
O  !  methought,  there  was  nothing  mtH 
Ham.  HsA  this  fellow  no  feeling  of  his  busineas^  thai 
he  sings  at  grave-making  ? 

Hor.  Custom  hath  made  it  in  him  a  property  of 
easiness. 

Ham.  'T  is  e'en  so :  the  hand  of  little  employment 
hath  the  daintier  sense. 

1  Clo.  But  age,  with  his  stealing  steps, 
Hath  claw'd*  me  in  his  clutch^ 
And  hath  shipped  me  intUl  the  land^ 
As  if  I  had  never  been  such. 

[Throws  up  a  skull. 
Ham.  That  skull  had  a  tongue  in  it,  and  could  i>iii« 
once :  how  the  knave  jowls  it  to  the  ground,  as  if  ii 
were  Cain's  jaw-bone,  that  did  the  first  murder  !  Thu 
might  be  the  pate  of  a  politician,  which  this  ass  now 
o'er-reaches,'  one  that  would  circumvent  God,  miglt 
it  not  ? 
Hor.  It  might,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Or  of  a  courtier,  which  could  say,  "Givd- 
morrow,  sweet  lord  !  How  dost  thou,  good  lord  ?*' 
This  might  be  my  lord  such-a-one,  that  praised  m\ 
lord  such-a-one's  horse,  when  he  meant  to  beg  it,  migLt 
it  not  ? 
Hor.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ham.  Why,  e'en  so,  and  now  my  lady  Worm's; 
chapless,  and  knocked  about  the  mazzard'  with  a  t^i- 
ton's  spade.  Here  's  fine  revolution,  an  we  had  the 
trick  to  see't.  Did  these  bones  cost  no  more  tb« 
breeding,  but  to  play  at  loggats*  with  them  ?  mine  ache 
to  think  on  't.  • 

1  Clo.  A  pick-axe,  and  a  spade,  a  spade,  [Singi. 

For — and  a  shrouding  sheet : 
0  !  a  pit  of  clay  for  to  be  made 
For  such  a  guest  is  meet, 

[Throws  up  another  skull. 
Ham,  There's  another:  why  may  not  that  be  th« 
skull  of  a  lawyer?    Where  be  his  quiddits  now,  hit 
quillets,  his  cases,  his  tenures,  and  his  tricks?  why 
does  he  suffer  this  rude'  knave  now  to  knock  him  about 
the  sconce  with  a  dirty  shovel,  and  will  not  tell  him  of 
his  action  of  battery  ?    Humph !     This  fellow  mizlt 
be  in  's  time  a  great  buyer  of  land,  with  his  statutes 
his  recognizances,  his  fines,  his  double  vouchers,  hi 
recoveries :  is  this  the  fine  of  his  fines,  and  the  reco> 
very  of  his  recoveries,  to  have  his  fine  pate  full  of  fice 
dirt  ?  will  his  vouchers  vouch  him  no  more  of  his  pur- 
chases, and  double  ones  too,  than  the  length  and  breadtk 
of  a  pair  of  indentures  ?    The  very  oonveymnoes  of  hii 
lands  will  hardly^'  lie  in  this  box,  and  must  the  iik- 
heritor  himself  have  no  more?  ha? 
Hor.  Not  a  jot  more,  my  lord. 
Ham.  Is  not  parchment  made  of  sheep-skins  ? 
Hor.  Ay,  my  lord,  and  of  calf-skins  too. 
Ham.  They  are  sheep,  and  calves,  which  seek  out 
assurance  Hk  that.    I  will  speak  to  this  fellow. — ^Whose 
grave 's  this^  sir  ? 
1  Clo,  Mine,  sir.— 

0!  a  pit  of  day  for  to  be  modi  [Singpi 

For  suck  a  guest  is  meet. 
Ham.  I  think,  it  be  thine,  indeed;  for  thou  best  in  *t 
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1  Clo,  You  lie  out  on 't  sir.  and  therefore  it  is  not 
ywn :  for  my  part^  I  do  not  lie  in  't,  and  yet  it  is 
wine.- 

Ham.  Thou  dost  lie  in  %  to  be  in  't,  and  say  it  is 
thine :  H  ie  for  the  dead,  not  for  the  quick ;  therefore, 
thou  liest. 

1  Clo.  'T  ifl  a  quick  lie,  sir;  't  will  away  again, 
from  me  to  you. 

Ham.  What  man  dost  thou  dig  it  for  ? 

1  Clo.  For  no  man,  sir. 

Ham,  What  woman,  then  ? 

1  Clo.  For  none,  neither. 

Hcun,  Who  is  to  be  buried  in 't  ? 

I  Cio.  One,  that  was  a  woman,  sir ;  but,  rest  her 
Boai.  she  's  dead. 

Ham.  How  absolute  the  knave  is :  we  must  speak 
by  the  card,  or  equivocation  will  undo  us.  By  the 
lord  !  Horatio,  these  three  years  1  have  taken  note  of 
it ;  the  age  is  grown  so  picked,  that  the  toe  of  the  pea- 
sant comes  so  near  the  heel  of  the^  courtier,  he  galls 
his  kibe. — ^How  long  hast  thou  been  a  grave-maker? 

1  Clo.  Of  all  the  days  i'  the  year,  I  came  to 't  that 
day  that  our  last  king  Hamlet  overcame  Fortinbras. 

Ham.  How  long  is  that  since? 

1  Clo.  Cannot  you  tell  that  ?  every  fool  can  tell  that. 
It  was  the  very  day  that  young  Hamlet  was  bom ;  he 
that  is  mad,  and  sent  into  England. 

Ham.  Ay,  marry ;  why  was  he  sent  into  England  ? 

1  Clo,  Why,  because  he  was  mad  :  he  shall  recover 
his  wits  there ;  or,  if  he  do  not,  't  is  no  great  matter 
there. 

Him.  Why? 

1  Clo.  'T  will  not  be  seen  in  him  there ;  there,  the 
men  are  as  mad  as  he. 

Ham.  How  came  he  mad  ? 

1  Clo.  Very  strangely,  they  say. 

Ham.  How  strangely  ? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  e'en  with  losing  his  wits. 

Ham.  Upon  what  ground  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  here  in  Denmark.  I  have  been  sexton 
here,  man,  and  boy,  thirty  years. 

Ham.  How  long  will  a  man  lie  1'  the  earth  ere  he 
rot? 

1  Clo.  'Faith,  if  he  be  not  rotten  before  he  die,  (as 
we  have  many  pocky  corses  now-a-days*,  that  will 
scarce  hold  the  laying  in)  he  will  last  you  some  eight 
year,  or  nine  year :  a  tanner  will  last  you  nine  year. 

Ham.  Why  he  more  than  another  ? 

1  Clo.  Why,  sir,  his  hide  is  so  tanned  with  his  trade, 
that  he  will  keep  out  water  a  great  while,  and  your 
water  is  a  sore  decayer  of  your  whoreson  dead  body. 
Here  's  a  skull  now;  this  skull  hath  lain  i'  the  earth 
three-and-twenty  years. 

Ham.  Whose  was  it? 

1  Clo.  A  whoreson  mad  fellow's  it  wu :  whose  do 
you  think  it  was? 

Ham.  Nay,  I  know  not. 

1  Clo.  A  pestilence  on  him  for  a  mad  rogue!  a' 
poured  a  flagon  of  Rhenish  on  my  head  once.  This 
same  9kull,  sir,  this  same  skull,  sir,  was  Yorick's  skull, 
the  king's  jester. 

Ham.  This?  [Takes  the  Skuil 

1  Clo.  E'en  that. 

Ham.  Let  me  see.*  Alas,  poor  Yorick  ? — I  knew 
him,  Horatio :  a  fellow  of  infinite  jest,  of  most  excel- 
lent fancy:  he  halh  borne  me  on  his  back  a  thousand 
times  :  and  now,  how  abhorred  in*  my  imagination  it* 


is  !  my  gorge  rises  at  it.  Here  hung  those  lips,  that  I 
have  kissed  I  know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes 
now  ?  your  gambols  ?  your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  mer- 
riment, that  were  wont  to  set  the  table  on  a  roar? 
Sot  one  now,  to  mock  your  own  grinning*  ?  quite  chap- 
lien  ?  Now,  get  you  to  my  lady's  chamber,  and  tell 
her,  let  her  paint  an  inch  thick,  to  this  favour  she  must 
come ;  make  her  laugh  at  that. — Pr'ythee,  Horatio,  tell 
me  one  thing. 

Hor.  What's  that,  my  lord  ? 

Ham.  Dost  thou  think,  Alexander  looked  o'  this 
faiAion  i'  the  earth  ? 

Hor.  E'en  so. 

Ham.  And  smelt  so  ?,  pah !       [Puts  down  the  SimlL 

Hor.  E'en  so,  my  lord. 

Ham.  To  what  base  uses  we  may  return,  Horatio. 
Why  may  not  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of 
Alexander,  till  he  find  it  stopping  a  bung-hole  ? 

Hor.  'T  were  to  consider  too  curiously,  to  oonsi- 
der  so. 

Ham.  No,  faith,  not  a  jot ;  but  to  follow  him  thithei 
with  modesty  enough,  and  likelihood  to  lead  it:  as 
thus^;  Alexander  died,  Alexander  was  buried,  Alex- 
ander returned  into  dust ;  the  dust  is  earth :  of  earth 
we  make  loam,  and  why  of  that  loam,  whereto  he  was 
converted,  might  they  not  stop  a  beer-barrel  ? 

"  Imperial*  Caesar  dead,  and  tum'd  to  clay, 

Might  stop  a  hole  to  keep  the  wind  away : 

O !  that  that  earth,  which  kept  the  world  in  awe. 

Should  patch  a  wall  t'  expel  the  winter's*  flaw  [•' 
But  soft !  but  soft !  aside : — here  comes  the  king. 
Enter  Priests,  fyc.  in  Procession  ;  the  Corpse  of  Ophklia^^ 

Lk^KTKS  and  Mourners  folkwing  ;  King,  Queer»,afta 

their  Trains. 
The  queen,  the  courtiers.    Who  is  that  they  follow. 
And  with  such  maimed  rites  ?    This  doth  betoken, 
The  corse  they  follow  did  with  desperate  hand 
Fordo  its  own  life :  't  was  of  some  estate. 
Couch  we  awhile,  and  mark. 

[Retiring  on  one  side  with  Horatiu. 

Laer,  What  ceremony  else? 

Ham.  That  is  Laertes, 

A  very  noble  youth :  mark. 

Laer.  What  ceremony  else  ? 

1  Priest.  Her  obsequies  have  been  as  far  enlarg'd 
As  we  have  warranty  :  her  death  was  doubtful ; 
And  but  that  great  command  c'erswavs  the  order, 
She  should  in  ground  unsanctifled  have  lodg'd. 
Till  the  last  trumpet ;  for  charitable  prayers. 
Shards'*,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  on  her, 
Yet  here  she  is  allow'd  her  virgin  crants," 
Her  maiden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial. 

Laer,  Must  there  no  more  be  done  ? 

1  Priest.  No  more  be  done. 

We  should  profane  the  service  of  the  dead,      s 
To  sing  sad^'  requiem,  and  such  rest  to  her 
As  to  peace-parted  souls. 

Laer,  Lay  her  i'  the  earth ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh, 
May  violets  spring  ! — I  tell  thee,  churlish  priest, 
A  ministering  angel  shall  my  sister  be. 
When  thou  liest  howling. 

Ham.  What !  the  fair  Ophelia  ? 

Queen.  Sweets  to  the  sweet :  farewell. 

( Strewing  flowers. 
I  hop'd  thou  shouldst  have  been  my  Hamlet's  wile  : 
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I  thought  thy  bride«bed  to  have  deck'd,  sweet  maid, 
And  not  to  have  strew'd  th*  grave. 

Laer  0  !  treble  woe* 

Fall  ten  times  treble  on  that  cursed  head, 
Whose  wioRed  deed  thy  most  ingenious  sense 
Deprived  thee  of ! — Hold  off  the  earth  awhile, 
Till  I  have  caught  he^*  once  more  in  mine  arms. 

[Leaping  into  the  Grave. 
iVow  pile  your  dust  upon  the  quick  and  dead, 
Till  of  this  flat  a  mountain  you  have  made, 
To  o'er-lop  old  Pelion,  or  the  skyish  head 
Of  blue  Olympus. 

Ham.  [Advancing.]     What  is  he,  whose  grief 
Rears  such  an  emphasis  ?  whose  phrase  of  sorrow 
Conjures  the  wandering  stars,  and  makes  them  stand, 
Like  wonder- wounded  hearers  ?  this  is  I, 
Hamlet  the  Dane.  [Leaping  into  the  Grave. 

Laer.  The  devil  take  thy  soul.  [Grappling  loith  him. 

Ham.  Thou  pray'st  not  well. 
I  pr'ythee,  take  thy  fingers  from  my  throat ; 
For*  though  I  am  not  splenetic'  and  rash, 
Yet  have  I  in  me  something  dangerous, 
Which  let  thy  wisdom*  fear.    Hold  off*  thy  hand. 

King.  Pluck  them  asunder.  [^^Vy  ^^nve.* 

Queen.  Hamlet!  Hamlet! 

All.  Gentlemen! — 

Hor.  Good  my  lord,  be  quiet. 

[7^  attendants  part  them,  and  they  come  out  of 
the  grave. 

Ham.  Why,  I  will  fight  with  him  upon  this  theme, 
Until  my  eyelids  will  no  longer  wag. 

Queen.  0  my  son !  what  theme  ? 

Ham.  I  lov'd  Ophelia:  forty  thousand  brothers 
Could  not,  with  all  their  quantity  of  love. 
Make  up  my  sum. — What  wilt  thou  do  for  her  ? 

King.  0  !  he  is  mad,  Laertes. 

Queen.  For  love  of  God,  forbear  him. 

Ham.  'S wounds !  show  me  what  thou  'It  do : 
Wour t  weep  ?  woul't  fight  ?  wouP t  storm  ?  wou'lt  tear 

thyself? 
WoulH  drink  up  EsilP?  eat  a  crocodile? 
I  '11  do  H;  I  '11  do 't.*— Dost  thou  come  here  to  whine? 
To  outface  me  with  leaping  in  her  grave  ? 
Be  buried  quick  with  her,  and  so  will  I : 
And,  if  thou  prate  of  mountains,  let  them  throw 
Millions  of  acres  on  us ;  till  our  ground. 
Singeing  his  pate  against  the  burning  zone, 
Make  Ossa  like  a  wart !     Nay,  an  thou  'It  mouth, 
I  '11  rant  as  well  as  thou. 

King.  This  is  mere  madness  :* 

And  thus  a  while  the  fit  will  work  on  him. 

Queen.  Anon,  as  patient  as  the  female  dove, 
When  that  her  golden  couplets  are  disclos'd, 
His  silence  will  sit  drooping. 

Ham.  Hear  you,  sir : 

What  is  the  reason  that  you  use  me  thus  ? 
I  lov'd  you  ever :  but  it  is  no  matter ; 
Let  Hercules  himself  do  what  he  may, 
The  cat  will  mew,  the  dog  '11  have  his  day.         [Exit. 

King.  I  pray  you,  good  Horatio,  wait  upon  him. 

[Exit  Horatio. 
[To  Laertes.]  Strengthen  your  patience  in  our  last 

night's  speech ; 
We  '11  put  the  matter  to  the  present  push. — 
Good  Gertrude,  set  some  watch  over  your  son.— 
This  grave  shall  have  a  living  monument : 


An  hour  of  quiet  thereby^*  shall  we  lee ; 

Till  then,  in  patience  our  proceeding  be.  [Emnl 

SCENE  n.^A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

Ham.  So  much  for  this,  sir :  now  shall  you'^  see  thcj 

other. —  I 

You  do  remember  all  the  circumstance.  ! 

Hor.  Remember  it,  my  lord  ! 

Ham.  Sir,  in  my  heart  there  was  a  kind  of  fightinf, 
That  would  not  let  me  sleep :  methought,  I  lay 
Worse  than  the  mutines"  in  the  bilboes.*'     Rashly, — 
And  prais'd  be  rashness  for  it, — ^let  us  own. 
Our  indiscretion  sometimes  serves  us  well^ 
When  our  deep**  plots  do  fail  ;**  and   that  *  ahonld 

teach**  us, 
There 's  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will. 

Hor.  That  is  moat  certain 

Ham.  Up  from  my  cabin, 
My  sea-gown  scarf 'd  about  me,  in  the  dark 
Grop'd  I  to  find  out  them ;  had  my  desire ; 
Finger'd  their  packet ;  and,  in  fine,  withdreur 
To  mine  own  room  again :  making  so  boldU 
My  fears  forgetting  manners,  to  unfold^ ^ 
Their  grand  commission ;  where  I  found,  HoaatiO| 

0  royal  knavery  !  an  exact  comnuuid, — 
Larded  with  many  several  sorts  of  reasons. 
Importing  Denmark's  health,  and  England's  too, 
With,  ho !  such  bugs  and  goblins  in  my  life^ — 
That  on  the  supervise,  no  leisure  bated, 

No,  not  to  stay  the  grinding  of  the  axe, 
My  head  shoiQd  be  struck  off. 

Hor.  Is 't  possible  ! 

Ham.    Here 's  the  commission :    read    it   at  mort 
leisure.  [Gtviug  il  * 

But  wilt  thou  hear  me**  how  I  did  proceed  ? 

Hor.  I  beseech  you. 

Ham.  Being  thus  benetted  round  with  TiUains,-^ 
Ere  I  could  make  a  prologue  to  my  brains. 
They  had  begun  the  play, — I  ffit  me  down, 
Devis'd  a  new  commission ;  wi^te  it  fair. 

1  once  did  hold  it,  as  our  statists  do, 

A  baseness  to  write  fair,  and  labourd  much 
How  to  forget  that  learning :  but,  sir,  now 
It  did  me  yeoman's  service.    Wilt  thou  knoyr 
The  effect  of  what  I  wrote  ? 

Hor.  Ay,  good  my  lord. 

Ham,  An  earnest  conjuration  from  the  king, — 
As  England  was  his  faithful  tributary, 
As  love  between  them  like  the  palm  might  flomiski 
As  peace  should  still  her  wheaten  garland  'wear. 
And  stand  a  comma  'tween  their  amities, 
And  many  such  like  as's  of  great  charge. 
That  on  the  view  and  know'*  of  these  contents. 
Without  debatement  farther,  more  or  less, 
He  should  the  bearers  put  to  sudden  death. 
Not  shriving  time  allow'd. 

Hor.  How  was  this  sealed  ? 

Ham.  Why,  even  in  that  was  heaven  ordinate." 
I  had  my  father's  signet  in  my  purse, 
Which  was  the  model  of  that  Danish  seal ; 
Folded  the  writ  up  in  form  of  the  other ; 
Subscrib'd  it :  gave 't  th'  impression ;  plae'd  it  aafelj. 
The  changeling  never  known.    Now,  the  next  day 
Was  our  sea-fight,  and  what  to  this  was  sequent 
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Thou  know'st  already. 

Ifor,  So  Guildenstem  and  Roaenerantz  go  to't. 

Ham,  Why,  man,  they  did  make  lo^e  to  this  em- 
ployment :^ 
Ther  are  not  near  my  oonscienoe ;  their  defeat 
Does  by  their  own  insinuation  grow. 
*T  is  dangerous,  when  a  baser  nature  comes 
B'.tween  the  pass  and  fell  incensed  points 
Ot  miglfty  oppofiites. 

Hor.  Why,  what  a  king  is  this ! 

Ham.  Does  it  not,  think  thee,  stand  me  now  upon — 
He  that  hath  kill'd  my  king,  and  whor'd  my  mother; 
Popp'd  in  between  th'  election  and  my  hopes; 
His  angle  for  my  proper  life  thrown  out, 
And  with  such  cozenage — ^is  't  not  perfect  conscience. 
To  quit  him  with  his  own  ?*  and  is 't  not  to  be  damn'd, 
To  let  this  c&nker  of  our  nature  come 
In  farther  evil  ? 

Hor.  It  must  be  shortly  known  to  him  from  England, 
Wh&i  is  the  issue  of  the  business  there. 

Ham.  It  will  be  short :  the  interim  is  mine ; 
A.nd  a  man's  life  no  more  than  to  say,  one. 
But  I  am  very  sorry,  good  Horatio, 
That  to  Laertes  T  forgot  myself, 
F'or  by  the  image  of  my  cause  I  see 
The  portraiture  of  his :  I  Ul  court'  his  favours : 
But.  sure,  the  bravery  of  his  grief  did  put  me 
iito  a  towering  passion.  * 

Hor.  Peace  !  who  comes  here  ? 

Enter  Osrick. 

O.fr.  Your  lordship  is  right  welcome  back  to  Denmark. 

Ham.   I  humbly  thank  you,  sir. — Dost  know  this 

Hor.  No,  my  good  lord,  [water-fly? 

Ham.  Thy  state  is  the  more  gracious,  for  't  is  a  vice 

0  know  him.  He  hath  much  land,  and  fertile :  let  a 
)ea5t  be  lord  of  beasts,  and  his  crib  shall  stand  at  the 
diig's  mess  :  't  is  a  chough* ;  but,  as  I  say*,  spacious  in 
he  possession  of  dirt. 

Osr.  Sweet  lord,  if  your  lordship  were  at  leisure,  I 
honM  impart  a  thing  to  you  from  his  majesty. 

Ham,  I  will  receive  it,  sir,  with  all  diligence  of 
pint.    Your  bonnet  to  his  right  use ;  't  is  for  the  head. 

O.fr.  I  thank  your  lordship,  H  is  very  hot. 

Ham.  No,  believe  me,  His  very  cold:  the  wind  is 
©rtherly. 

Osr.  It  is  indifferent  cold,  my  lord,  indeed. 

Ham  But  yet,  methinks,  it  is  very  sultry,  and  hot 
n  my  complexion. 

Osr.  Exceedingly,  my  lord;  it  is  very  sultry,  as 
E  were, — I  cannot  tell  how. — But,  my  lord,  his  majesty 
ade  me  signify  to  you,  that  he  has  laid  a  great  wager 
n  your  head.     Sir,  this  is  the  matter, — 

Ham,  I  beseech  you,  remember — 

[Hamlet  moves  him  to  put  on  his  Hat. 

Osr.  Nay,  in  good  faith;  for  mine  ease,  in  good 
lith.*  Sir,  here  is  newly  come  to  court.  Laertes  ;  be- 
eve  me,  an  absolute  gentleman,  full  of  most  excellent 
iffcrences,  of  very  soft  society,  and  great  showing: 
ideed.  to  speak  feelingly*  of  him,  he  is  the  card  or 
alendar  of  gentry,  for  you  shall  find  in  him  the  conti- 
ent  of  what  part  a  gentleman  would  see. 

Ham  Sir,  his  definement  suffers  no  perdition  in  you ; 
lough,  I  know,  to  divide  him  inventorially,  would  dizzy 
ic  arithmetic  of  memory;  and  yet  but  raw*  neither, 

1  respect  of  his  quick  sail.  But,  in  the  verity  of  ex- 
>Iment,  I  take  him  to  be  a  soul  of  great  article ;  and 
is  inlusion  of  such  dearth  and  rareness,  as,  to  make 


true  diction  of  him,  his  semblable  is  his  raiiror ;  ut«t 

who  else  would  trace  him,  his  umbrasre,  nothing  more 

Osr.  Your  lordship  speaks  most  infallibly  of  him. 

Ham,  The  oonoernancy,  sir  ?  why  do  we  wrap  the 
gentleman  in  our  more  rawer  breath  ? 

Osr.  Sir? 

Hor,  Is't  not  possible  to  understand  in  anothei 
tongue  ?    You  will  do 't,  sir,  really. 

Ham,  What  imports  the  nomination  of  this  gentl»- 
man? 

Osr.  Of  Laertes? 

Hor.  His  purse  is  empty  already;  all  his  goldei 
words  are  spent. 

Ham.  Of  him,  sir. 

Osr.  I  know,  you  are  not  ignorant-^ 

Ham.  I  would,  you  did,  sir ;  yet,  in  faith,  if  you  did, 
it  would  not  much  approve  me.— Well,  sir. 

Osr.  You  are  not  ignorant  of  what  excellence 
Laertes  is. 

Ham.  I  dare  not  confess  that,  lest  I  should  compart 
'with  him  in  excellence ;  but  to  know  a  man  well  were 
to  know  himself.* 

Osr,  I  mean,  sir,  for  his  weapon ;  but  in  the  impu* 
tation  laid  on  him  by  them,  in  his  meed^*  he 's  unfel- 
lowed. 

Ham.  What 's  his  weapon  ? 

Osr,  Rapier  and  dagger. 

Ham.  That 's  two  of  his  weapons :  but,  well. 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  wagered  with  him  six  Bar- 
bary  horses  :  against  the  which  he  has  imponed",  as  I 
take  it,  six  French  rapiers  and  poniards,  with  their 
assigns,  as  girdle,  hangers,  and  so.  Three  of  the  car- 
riages, in  faith,  are  very  dear  to  fancy,  very  responsive 
to  the  hilts,  most  delicate  carriages,  and  of  very  liberal 
conceit. 

Ham.  What  call  you  the  carriages  ? 

Hor,  I  knew,  you  must  be  edified  by  the  margin.  e«^ 
you  had  done.*' 

Osr.  The  carriages,  sir.  are  the  hangers. 

Ham,  The  phrase  would  be  mere  germane  to  the 
matter,  if  we  could  carry  a  cannon  by  our  sides :  I 
would,  it  might  be  hangers  till  then.  But,  on :  six 
Barbary  horses  against  six  French  swords,  their  assigns, 
and  three  liberal-conceited  carriages ;  that 's  the  French 
bet  against  the  Danish.  Why  is  this  imponed,  as  you 
caHit? 

Osr.  The  king,  sir,  hath  laid,  sir,  that  in  a  dozen 
passes  between  yourself  and  him.  he  shall  not  exceed 
you  three  hits :  he  hath  laid  on  twelve,  for  nine  ,  and 
that  would  come  to  immediate  trial,  if  your  lordship 
would  vouchsafe  the  answer. 

Ham.  How,  if  I  answer,  no  ? 

Osr.  I  mean,  my  lord,  the  opposition  of  your  person 
in  trial. 

Ham.  Sir,  I  will  walk  here  in  the  hall :  if  it  please 
his  majesty,  it  is  the  breathing  time  of  day  with  mc . 
let  the  foils  be  brought,  the  gentleman  willing,  and  tht» 
king  hold  his  purpose,  I  will  win  for  him,  if  1  can ;  if 
not,  I  will  eain  nothing  but  my  shame,  and  the  odd  hits. 

Osr.  Shall  I  deliver  you"  so? 

Ham.  To  this  effect,  sir;  after  what  flourish  your 
nature  will. 

Osr.  I  commend  my  duty  to  your  lordship.       [Ezit. 

Ham.  Yours,  yours. — He  does  well  to  commend  it 
himself;  there  are  no  tongues  else  for 's  tum^*. 

Hor,  This  lapwing  runs  away  with  the  shell  on  hif* 
head. 


I  This  line  is  not  in  aaartM.    ^  this  arm  :  in  f.  e. ;  from  this  word  to  the  entrance  of  OmircK.  is  not  in  qnartoe.    *  eennt :  in  folie    Raini 
ftd«  the  change.    *  A  Kind  o(  Jarhlaw.    *  Raw  :  in  folio.    *  From  this  word,  all  that  follows  to,  "What 's  his  weapon  ?**  is  not  in  folio 


KlUn^ly  :  in  quarto,  1(K)3.     ■  yaw  :  in  t^uarto.  1604.    Dyce  reads  it :  but  yaw.      *  This  and  the  next  speech,  an  not  in  folio. 
impauoed  :  in  qaartos.     ^>  This  speech  is  not  in  folio.     *>  re->deliyer  you  e'en  :  in  folio     t«  tongue  :  in  folio. 
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Ham.  He  did  comply^  with  his  dug  before  he  sucked  |  Till  by  some  elder  masters,  of  known  honour, 


it  Thus  has  he  (and  many'  more  of  the  same  breed' 
that,  I  know,  the  drossy  age  dotes  on)  only  got  the  tune 
of  the  time,  and  outward  habit  of  enoounter,  a  kind  of 
yesty  collection,  which  carries  them  through  and 
through  the  most  fond*  and  winnowed  opinions ;  and 
do  but  blow  them  to  their  trial,  the  bubbles  are  out. 
Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  My*  lord,  his  majesty  commended  him  to  you 
by  young  Osrick,  who  brings  back  to  him,  that  you 
attend  him  in  the  hall :  he  sends  to  know,  if  your 
pleasure  hold  to  play  with  Laertes,  or  that  you  will 
take  longer  time. 

Bam.  I  am  constant  to  my  purposes;  they  follow 
the  king's  pleasure :  if  his  fitness  speaks,  mine  is  ready ; 
now,  or  whensoever,  provided  I  be  so  able  as  now. 

Lord.  The  king,  and  queen,  and  all  are  coming  down. 

Ham,  In  happy  time. 

J^rd.  The  queen  desires  you  to  use  some  gentle 
entertainment  to  Laertes,  before  you  fall  to  play. 

Ham.  She  well  instructs  me.  [ExU  Lord. 

Hot.  You  will  lose  this  wager,'  my  lord. 

Ham.  I  do  not  think  so :  since  he  went  into  France, 
I  have  been  in  continual  practice;  I  shall  win  at  the 
odds.  Thou  wouidst  not  think,  how  ill  all  is  here 
about  my  heart ;  but  it  is  no  matter. 

Hor.  Nay,  good  my  lord, — 

Ham.  It  is  but  foolery ;  but  it  is  such  a  kind  of  gain- 
giving,'  as  would,  perhaps,  trouble  a  woman. 

Hor.  If  your  mind  dislike  any  thing,  obey  it :  I  will 
forestall  their  repair  hither,  and  say  you  are  not  fit. 

Ham.  Not  a  whit,  we  defy  augury  :  there  is  a  special 
providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow.  If  it  be  now,  't  is 
not  to  come;  if  it  be  not  to  come,  it  will  be  now;  if 
it  be  not  now,  yet  it  will  come :  the  readiness  is  all. 
Since  no  man,  of  aught  he  leaves,  knows,  what  is 't  to 
leave  betimes?    Let  be.' 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Laertes,  Lords,  Osrick,  and 
Attendants  with  Foils,  Ifc. 

King.   Come,  Hamlet;  come,  and  take  this  hand 
from  me. 
•        [Uie  King  puts  the  hand  of  Laertes  into  that  of 
Hamlet. 

Ham.  Give  me  your  pardon,  sir:  I've  done  you 
-wTong ; 
But  pardon  \  as  you  are  a  gentleman. 
This  presence  knows, 

And  you  must  needs  have  heard,  how  I  am  punish'd 
With  sore  distraction.    What  I  have  done, 
Tiiat  might  your  nature,  honour,  and  exception, 
Roughly  awake,  I  here  proclaim  was  madness. 
Was 't  Hamlet  wronged  Laertes  ?    Never,  Hamlet : 
If  Hamlet  from  himself  be  ta'en  away. 
And  when  he 's  not  himself  does  wrong  Laertes, 
Then  Hamlet  does  it  not ;  Hamlet  denies  it. 
Who  does  it  then  ?    His  madness.     If 't  be  so, 
Hamlet  is  of  the  faction  that  is  wrong'd ; 
His  madness  is  poor  Hamlet's  enemy. 
Sir,  in  this  audience,' 
Let  my  disclaiming  from  a  purposed  evil 
Free  me  so  far  in  your  most  generous  thoughts, 
That  I  have  shot  mine  arrow  o'er  the  house, 
And  hurt  my  brother. 

Laer.  I  am  satiFfied  in  nature. 

Whose  motive,  in  this  case,  should  stir  me  most 
To  my  revenge ;  but  in  my  terms  of  honour, 
I  stand  aloof,  and  will  no  reconcilement, 

»  Compliment.    »  mine  :  in  folio.    *  beyy  :  in  folio.    ♦  Warbnrton  readi :  f«,nd  {/anntd).    »  This  and  the  followinr  >p««!hM  to.  "  Ex* 
X.ofyf."  are  not  in  folio.    •**  thi*  wajfer"  in  not  in  quarto.     ">  Mixgiving.    >  So  th«  quarto.  1604.    Since  no  man  ha*  aught  of  what  he  i«*^ 
what  it 't  to  leave  betimes  :  in  folio.    *  This  line  is  not  in  quartos.     ^*  '*  Tome  on"  :  net  in  qnactee.    ^^  Not  in  f.  e.     i* .      '  ' 
in  quartos,  (except  that  of  1004).    *>  Here,  Hamlet,  take  mj  napkin,  ra>  thy  brows :  in  f.  e. 


I  have  a  voice  and  precedent  of  peace, 
To  keep  my  name  ungor'd.    But  till  that  time, 
I  do  receive  your  offer'd  love  like  love. 
And  will  not  wrong  it. 

Ham.  I  embrace  it  freely ; 

And  will  this  brother's  wager  frankly  play.— 
Give  us  the  foils;  come  on."  [Foils  brou^k^' 

Laer.  Come ;  one  for  me. 

Ham.  I  '11  be  your  foil,  Laertes :  in  mine  ignoraotf 
Your  skill  shall,  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed. 

Laer.  You  mock  me,  sir. 

Ham.  No,  by  this  hand. 

King.  Give  them  the  foils,  young  Osrick.^-Cooiui 
Hamlet, 
You  know  the  wager? 

Ham.  Very  well,  my  lord ; 

Your  grace  hath  laid  the  odds  o'  the  weaker  side. 

King.  I  do  not  fear  it :  I  have  seen  ^^u  both ; 
But  since  he  is  better,  we  have  therefore  odds. 

Laer.  This  is  too  heavy  ;  let  me  see  another. 

Ham.  This  likes  me  well.     These  foils  have  a]]  i 
length  ?  [^^  prepare  to  piai 

Osr.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

King.  Set  me  the  stoops  of  wine  upon  that  table.- 
If  Hamlet  give  the  first  or  second  hit, 
Or  quit  in  answer  of  the  third  exchange, 
Let  all  the  battlements  their  ordnance  fire ; 
The  king  shall  drink  to  Hamlet's  better  breath: 
And  in  the  cup  an  union"  shall  he  throw. 
Richer  than  that  which  four  succesf^ive  kings 
In  Denmark's  crown  have  worn.    Give  me  the  eapi, 
And  let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak, 
The  trumpet  to  the  cannoneer  without, 
The  cannons  to  the  heavens,  the  heavens  to  earth, 
"  Now  the  king  drinks  to  Hamlet !" — Come,  begin  :- 
And  you,  the  judges,  bear  a  wary  eye. 

Ham.  Come  on,  sir. 

Laer.  Come,  my  lord, 

Ham. 

Laer. 

Ham. 

Osr.  A  hit,  a  very  palpable  hit. 

Laer.  Well : — again. 

King.  Stay ;  give  me  drink.    Hamlet,  this  peail  b 
thine ; 
Here's  to  thy  health. — Give  him  the  cup. 

i Trumpets  sound;  and  Cannon  shot  offvithih, 
'11  play  this  bout  first ;  set  it  by  awhile- 
Come. — Another  hit;  what  say  you  ?  [1^llf^3 
Laer.  A  touch ;  a  touch.  I  do  confess. 
King.  Our  son  shall  win. 

Q^een.  He 's  fat,  and  scant  of  breatL- 

Here  is  a  napkin,  rub  thy  brows,  my  son  :*' 
The  queen  carouses  to  thy  fortune,  Hamlet. 
Ham.  Good  madam, — 

King.  Gertrude,  do  not  drink. 

Queen.  I  will,  my  lord :  I  pray  you,  pardon  me. 

[She  dnnu 
King.  It  is  the  poison'd  cup  !  it  ia  too  late.    [Asi^ 
Ham.  I  dare  not  drink  yet,  madam ;  by  and  by. 
Queen.  Come,  let  me  wipe  thy  face. 
Laer.  My  lord,  I  '11  hit  him  now. 
King.  I  do  not  think  it 

Laer.  And  yet  it  is  almost  against  my  conscience. 

\Asi>il' 
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Ham.  Come,  for  the  third,  Laertes.    You  but  dally : 
I  pray  you,  pan  with  your  best  violence. 
1  un  afeard^,  you  make  a  wanton  of  me. 

Laer.  Say  you  bo  ?  eome  on.  [They  play. 

Osr.  NoUiing,  neither  way. 

Laer.  Have  at  you  now. 
[Laxstxs  tDounds  Hamlet  ;  then,  in  scuffling  they 
change  Rapiers^  and  Hamlxt  wounds  Laertes. 

£'tfig.  Part  them  !  they  are  incens'd. 

Ham,  Nay,  come  again.  [The  Queen  falls. 

Osr.  Look  to  the  queen  there,  ho  ? 

Hot.  They  bleed  on  both  sides. — ^How  is  it,  my  lord  ? 

Osr.  How  is  %  Laertes? 

Laer.  Why,   as  a  woodcock  to  mine  own'  springe, 
Osrick ; 
I  am  justly  kill'd  with  mine  own  treachery. 

Ham.  How  does  the  Queen  ? 

King.  She  swoons  to  see  them  bleed. 

Queen.  No.  no,  the  drink,  the  drink. — 0  my  dear 
Hamlet  !~ 
The  drink,  the  drink :  I  am  poison'd.  [Dies. 

Ham.  O  villainy  !— How?  let  the  door  be  locked  : 
Treachery  !  seek  it  out.  [Laertes  faUs. 

Laer.  It  is  here,  Hamlet.    Hamlet,  thou  art  slain ; 
No  medicine  in  the  world  can  do  thee  good : 
In  thee  there  is  not  half  an  hour  of  life ; 
The  treacherous  instrument  is  in  thy  hand, 
Unbated,  and  envenom'd.     The  foul  practice 
Hath  tum'd  itself  on  me :  lo !  here  I  lie, 
Never  to  rise  again.     Thy  mother 's  poison'd  ; 
I  can  no  more.    The  king,  the  king 's  to  blame. 

Ham.  The  point 
Envenom'd  too ! — Then,  venom,  to  thy  work. 

[Stabs  the  King. 

AH.  Treason  !  treason  I 

King.  O  I  yet  defend  me,  friends  :  I  am  but  hurt. 

Ham.  Here,  thou  inoeetuous,  murderous,  damned 
Dane, 
Drink  off  this  potion : — ^is  thy  union  here  ? 
Follow  my  mother.  [^^^g  ^*^' 

Laer.  He  is  justly  serv'd ; 

It  is  a  poison  tempered  by  himself. — 
Exchange  forgiveness  with  me,  noble  Hamlet : 
Mine  and  my  father's  death  oome  not  upon  thee , 
Nor  thiue  on  me  !  [Dies. 

Ham.  Heaven  make  thee  free  of  it !  I  follow  thee. — 
I  am  dead,  Horatio. — Wretched  queen,  adieu  ! — 
Voa  that  look  pale  and  tremble  at  this  chance, 
That  are  but  mutes  or  audience  to  this  act, 
Had  I  but  time,  (as  this  fell  sergeant,  death, 
Is  etrict  in  his  arrest)  0  !  I  could  tell  you, — 
But  let  it  be. — Horatio,  I  am  dead ; 
Thou  liv'st :  report  me  and  my  cause  aright* 
To  the  unsatisfied. 

Hor.  Never  believe  it:  [Taking  the  Cup.* 

I  am  more  an  antique  Roman  than  a  Dane  : 
Here  '•  yet  some  liquor  left. 

Ham.  As  thou  'rt  a  man. 

Give  me  the  cup :  let  go ;  by  heaven  I  '11  have  it.— 

[Struggling :  Hamlet  gets  the  Cup.* 
0  God  ! — Horatio,  wliat  a  wounded  name. 
Things  standing  thus  unknown,  shall  live  behind  me  ! 
If  thou  didst  ever  hold  me  in  thy  heart, 
Abseftt  thee  from  felicity  awhile, 
Aud  in  this  harsh  world  draw  thy  breath  in  pain, 
To  tell  my  story. —    [M.rch  afar  ojf,  and  Shot  ufithin. 


What  warlike  noise  is  this? 

Osr.  Young  Fortinbras,  with  conquest  oome  from 
Poland, 
To  the  ambassadors  of  England  gives 
This  warlike  volley. 

Ham.  O  !  I  die,  Horatio; 

The  potent  poison  quite  o'er-crows'  my  spirit : 
I  cannot  live  to  hear  the  news  from  England ; 
But  I  do  prophesy  the  election  lights 
On  Fortinbras :  he  has  my  dying  voice ; 
So  tell  him,  with  the  occurrents,  more  and  less, 
Which  have  solicited — The  rest  is  silence.  [Diet, 

Hot.  Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. — Grood  night,  sweet 
prince; 
And  flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest ! 
Why  does  the  drum  come  hither  ?  [March  ipithin. 

Enter  Fortinbras,  the  English  Ambassaaorsy  and  otherw. 

Fort.  Where  is  this  sight  ? 

Hot.  What  is  it  ye  would  see* 

If  aught  of  woe,  or  wonder,  cease  your  search. 

Fort.  This  quarry  cries  on  havock. — 0  proud  death  ! 
What  feast  is  toward  in  thine  eternal  cell, 
That  thou  so  many  princes  at  a  shot 
So  bloodily  hast  struck  ? 

1  Amb.  The  sight  is  dismal. 

And  our  affairs  from  England  oome  too  late : 
The  ears  are  senseless  that  should  give  us  hearing, 
To  tell  him  his  commandment  is  fulfili'd. 
That  Rosencrantz  and  Guildenstem  are  dead. 
Where  should  we  have  our  thanks  ? 

Hot.  Not  from  his  mouth, 

Had  it  th'  ability  of  life  to  thank  you  : 
He  never  gave  commandment  for  their  death. 
But  since,  so  jump  upon  this  bloody  question. 
You  from  the  Polack  wars,  and  you  from  England, 
Are  here  arriv'd,  give  order  that  these  bodies 
High  on  a  stage  be  placed  to  the  view; 
And  let  me  speak  to  the  yet  unknowing  world, 
How  these  things  came  about ;  so  shall  you  hear 
Of  carnal,  bloody,  and  unnatural  acts. 
Of  accidental  judgments,  casual  slaughters, 
Of  deaths  put  on  by  cunning,  and  forc'd*  cause, 
And,  in  this  upshot,  purposes  mistook 
Fall'n  on  the  inventors'  heads.     Ail  this  can  I 
Truly  deliver.  ^ 

Fort.  Let  us  haste  to  hear  it, 

Aud  call  the  noblest  to  the  audience. 
For  me,  with  sorrow  I  embrace  my  fortune  :     . 
I  have  some  rights  of  memory  in  this  kingdom. 
Which  now  to  claim  my  vantage  doth  invite  me. 

Hor.  Of  that  I  shall  have  also  cause  to  speak, 
And  from  his  mouth  whose  voice  will  draw  on  more : 
But  let  this  scene  be  presently  perform'd. 
Even  while  men's  minds  are  wild,  lest  more  miachance, 
On  plots  and  errors,  happen. 

Fort.  Let  f9ur  captains 

Bear  Hamlet,  like  a  soldier,  to  the  stage ; 
For  he  was  likely,  had  he  been  put  on, 
To  have  prov'd  most  royally :  and  for  his  passage. 
The  soldiers'  music,  and  the  rites  of  war, 
Speak  loudly  for  him. — 
Take  up  the  body. — Such  a  sight  as  this 
Becomes  the  field,  but  here  shows  much  amiss. 
Go,  bid  the  soldiers  shoot.  [A  dead  March. 

[Exeunty  marching  ;  ofter  whichy  a  peal  of 
Ordnance  is  shot  off. 


nr*  :  in  auartoc     •  Not  :r  folio.    *  half  an  hour's  :  in  ^uartoa.    *  cauaeii  right :  in  folio, 
I :  In  undated  qiarto.  ani!  .hose  of  1611-37.     *  for  no :  in  quartet.    *  iam«  :  ia  f.  e. 
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ACT    I. 


SCENE  L— A  Room  of  State  in  King  Lear's  Palace. 
Enter  Kent.  Gloster,  and  Edmund. 

Kent.  I  thought,  the  king  had  more  affected  the 
duke  of  Albany,  than  Cornwall. 

Glo.  It  did  always  seem  so  to  us :  but  now,  in  the 
division  of  the  kingdoms,  it  appears  not  which  of  the 
dukes  he  values  most ;  for  equalities^  are  so  weighed, 
that  curiosity  in  neither  can  make  choice  of  cither's 
moiety. 

Kent.  Is  not  this  your  son,  my  lord  ? 

Glo.  His  breeding,  sir,  hath  been  at  my  charge :  T 
have  ap  often  blushed  to  acknowledge  him,  that  now  I 
am  brazed  to  it. 

Kent.  I  cannot  conceive  you. 

Glo.  Sir,  this  young  fellow's  mother  could ;  where- 
U])oin  she  grew  round-wombed,  and  had,  indeed,  sir,  a 
son  for  her  cradle  ere  she  had  a  husband  for  her  bed. 
Do  you  smell  a  fault  ? 

Kent.  I  cannot  wish  the  fault  undone,  the  issue  of 
it  being  so  proper. 

Glo.  But  I  have  a  son,  sir,  by  order  of  law.  some 
year  elder  than  this,  who  yet  is  no  dearer  in  my 
account:  though  this  knave  came  somewhat  saucily 
into*  the  world,  before  he  was  sent  for,  yet  was  his 
mother  fair,  there  was  good  sport  at  his  making,  and 
the  whoreson  must  be  acknowledged  — Do  you  know 
this  noble  gentleman,  Edmund  ? 

Edm.  No,  my  lord. 

Glo.  My  lord  of  Kent :  remember  him  hereafter  as 
my  honourable  friend. 

Edm.  My  services  to  your  lordship. 

Kent.  I  must  love  you,  and  sue  to  know  you  better. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  shall  study  deserving. 

Glo.  He  hath  been  out  nine  years,  and  away  he 
shail  again. — The  king  is  coming.  [Sennet  within. 


Enter  Lear,  Cornwall,  Albany,  Gonkr!l,  Rigas, 
Cordelia,  and  Attendants. 

Lear.  Attend  the  lords  of  France   and  BargnndT, 
Gloster. 

Glo.  I  shall,  my  liege.*[£x»{nf  Gloster  and  EDNtn. 

Lear.  Mean-time,  we  shall  express  cor  darker  pur- 
pose. 
Give  me  the  map  there. — ^Know,  that  we  have  divide! 
In  three,  oixr  kingdom  :  and  't  is  our  fast  intent 
To  shake  all  cares  and  business  from  our  age,* 
Conferring*  them  on  younger  strengths/  while  we 
Unburden'd  crawl  toward  death.— Our  son  of  ComviU, 
And  you,  our  no  less  loving  son  of  Albany, 
We  have  this  hour  a  constant  will  to  publish 
Our  daughters'  several  dowers,  that  future  strife 
May  be  prevented  now.     The  princes,  France  ud 

Burgundy, 
Great  rivals  in  our  youngest  daughter's  love, 
Long  in  our  court  have  made  their  amorous  sojonni. 
And  here  are  to  be  answer'd. — Tell  me,  my  daugbten, 
(Since  now  we  will  divest  us,  both  of  rule,* 
Interest  of  territory,  cares  of  state) 
Which  of  you,  shall  we  say,  doth  love  us  most  ? 
That  we  our  largest  bounty  may  extend 
Where  nature  doth  with  merit  challenge.*— GoneriL 
Our  eldest-bom,  speak  first. 

Gon.  I  love*  you  more  than  words  can  wield  tki 
matter ; 
Dearer  than  eye-sight,  space,  and  liberty ; 
Beyond  what  can  be  valued,  rich  or  rare ,: 
No  less  than  life,  with  grace,  health,  beauty,  hoconr: 
As  much  as  child  e'er  lov'd,  or  father  found ; 
A  love  that  makes  breath  poor,  and  speech  unable ; 
Beyond  all  manner  of  so  much  I  love  yon. 

Cor.   What  shall  Cordelia  speak  ?>•    Love,  and  be 
silent. '  [Asidt 
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Lear.  Of  all  these  bounds,  even  from  this  line  to  this, 
With  shadowy*  forests,  and  -with  charopains  rich'd, 
With  plenteous  rivers  and  wide-skirted  meads, 
We  make  thee  lady  :  to  thine  and  Albany's  issue 
Be  this  perpetual. — What  says  our  second  daughter, 
Our  dearest  Regan,  wife  of  Cornwall  ?    Speak.' 

Reg.  I  am  made  of  that  self  metal  as  my  sister, 
And  prize  me  at  her  worth.    In  my  true  heart 
I  find,  she  names  my  very  deed  of  love  j 
Only  she  comes  too  short,  that  I  profess 
Myself  an  enemy  to  all  other  joys, 
Which  the  most  precious  sphere*  of  sense  possesses,* 
And  find,  I  am  alone  felicitate 
In  your  dear  highness'  love. 

Cor,  Then,  poor  Cordelia ! 

[Aside, 
And  yet  not  so :  since,  I  am  sure,  my  love 's 
More  plenteous*  than  my  tongue. 

Lear.  To  thee^  and  thine,  hereditary  ever, 
Remain  this  ample  third  of  our  fair  kingdom ; 
No  less  in  space,  validity,  and  pleasure. 
Than  that  conferred  on  Goneril. — Now,  our  joy. 
Although  our  last,  not  least ;  to  whose  young  love 
The  vines  of  France,  and  milk  of  Burgundy, 
Strive  to  he  interess'd ;  what  can  you  say,  to  draw 
A  third  more  opulent  than  your  sisters  ?    Speak. 

Cor.  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Lear.  Nothing? 

Cor.  Nothing. 

L&ir.  Nothing  will  come  of  nothing :  speak  again. 

Cor.  Unhappy  that  I  am,  I  cannot  heave 
My  heart  into  ray  mouth :  I  love  your  majesty 
According  to  my  bond  ;  nor  more,  nor  less. 

Lear.  How?  how,  Cordelia?  mend  your  speech  a 
little, 
Lest  yon  may  mar  your  fortunes. 

Cor.  Good  my  lord, 

Yon  have  begot  me,  bred  me,  lov'd  me  :  I 
Return  those  duties  back  as  are  right  fit. 
Obey  you,  love  you,  and  moat  honour  you. 
Why  have  my  sisters  husbands,  if  they  say, 
They  love  you  all  ?    Haply,  when  I  shall  wed, 
That  lord,  whose  hand  must  take  my  plight,  shall  carry 
Half  my  love  with  him,  half  my  care,  and  duty : 
Sure,  I  shall  never  marry  like  my  sisters, 
To  love  my  father  all.* 

Lear.  But  goes  this  with  thy  heart  ? 

Cor.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

LetMT.  So  young,  and  so  untender? 

Cor.  So  young,  my  lord,  and  true. 

Lear,  Let  it  be  so :  thy  truth,  then,  be  thy  dower ; 
For,  by  the  sacred  radiance  of  the  sun. 
The  mysteries  of  Hecate,  and  the  night, 
By  all  the  operation  of  the  orbs, 
From  i^hom  we  do  exist,  and  cease  to  be, 
Here  I  disclaim  all  my  paternal  care, 
Propinquity  and  property  of  blood. 
And  as  a  stranger  to  my  heart  and  me. 
Hold  thee  from  this  for  ever.    The  barbarouF  Scythian, 
Or  he  that  makes  his  generation  messes 
To  gorge  his  appetite,  shall  to  my  bosom 
Be  as  -well  neighbour^,  pitied,  and  relieved, 
As  thou,  my  sometime  daughter. 

Kent.  Good  my  liege, — 

Lear.  Peace,  Kent ! 
Come  not  between  the  dragon  and  his  wrath. 
I  lov'd  her  most,  and  thought  to  set  my  rest 


On  her  kind  nursery. — ^Hence,  and  avoid  my  sight ! — 

[To  Cordelia 
So  be  my  grave  my  peace,  as  here  I  give 
Her  father's  heart  from  her ! — Call  France. — ^Who stirs  ? 
Call  Burgundy. — Cornwall,  and  Albany, 
With  my  two  daughters'  dowers  digest  the  third : 
Let  pride,  which  she  calls  plainness,  marry  her. 
I  do  invest  you  jointly  "with  my  power, 
Pre-eminence,  and  all  the  large  effects 
That  troop  with  majesty. — Ourself,  by  monthly  course 
With  reservation  of  an  hundred  knights, 
By  you  to  be  sustained,  shall  our  abode 
Make  with  you  by  due  turns.    Only,  we  still'  retain 
The  name,  and  all  th'  additions  to  a  king ; 
The  sway,  revenue,  execution  of  the  rest. 
Beloved  sons,  be  yours :  which  to  confirm, 
This  coronet  part  between  you.        [Giving  the  Crown 

Kent.  Royal  Lear, 

Whom  I  have  ever  honoured  as  my  king, 
LovM  as  my  father,  as  my  master  followed. 
And  as  my  patron*  thought  on  in  my  prayers,— 

Lear.  The  bow  is  bent  and  drawn,  make  from  the 
shaa. 

Kent.  Let  it  fall  rather,  though  the  fork  invade 
The  rejiion  of  my  heart :  be  Kent  unmannerly, 
When  Lear  is  mad. — ^What  wouldst  thou  do, old  man? 
Think'st  thou,  that  duty  shall  have  dread  to  speak, 
When  power  to  flattery  bows  ?    To  plainness  honour 's 

bound, 
When  majesty  stoops*  to  folly.     Reverse  thy  doom"; 
And  in  thy  best  consideration  check 
This  hideous  rashness :  answer  my  life  my  judgment, 
Thy  youngest  daughter  does  not  love  thee  least ; 
Nor  are  those  empty-hearted,  whose  low  sound 
Reverbs  no  hoUowness. 

Lear.  Kent,  on  thy  life,  no  more. 

Kent.  My  life  I  never  held  but  as  a  pawn 
To  wage  against  thine  enemies ;  nor"  fear  to  lose  it, 
Thy  safety  being  the  motive. 

Lear.  Out  of  my  sight ! 

Kent.  See  better,  Lear;  and  let  me  still  remain 
The  true  blank  of  thine  eye. 

Lear.  Now,  by  Apollo, — 

Kent.  Now,  by  Apollo,  king, 

Thou  swear'st  thy  gods  in  vain. 
«  Lear.  0,  vassal !  recreant^* ! 

[Laying  his  hand  upon  his  Sword. 

Alb.  Com.  Dear  sir,  forbear." 

Kent.  Do; 
Kill  thy  physician,  and  the  fee  bestow 
UpC'ti  the  foul  disease.    Revoke  thy  gift"; 
Or,  whilst  I  can  vent  clamour  from  my  throat, 
I  ni  tell  thee,  thou  dost  evil. 

Lear,  Hear  me,  recreant ! 

On  thine  allegiance  hear  me. 
Since  thou  hast  sought  to  make  us  break  our  vow, 
(Which  we  durst  never  yet)  and,  with  strained"  pride^ 
To  come  betwixt  our  sentence  and  our  power, 
(Which  nor  our  nature  nor  our  place  can  bear) 
Our  potency  made  good,  take  thy  roward. 
Five  days  we  do  allot  thee  for  provision 
To  shield  thee  from  diseases  of  the  world. 
And  on  the  sixth  to  turn  thy  hated-  back 
Upon  our  kingdom :  if  the  seventh"  day  following, 
Thy  banished  trunk  be  found  in  our  dominions, 
The  moment  is  thy  death.    Away !     By  Jupiter, 
This  shall  not  be  revoked. 
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Kent.  Fare  thee  well,  king :  since  thus  thou  wilt 
appear, 
Freedom*  lives  hence,  and  banishment  is  here. — 
The  gods  to  their  dear  shelter'  take  thee,  maid, 

[To  CORDXLU. 

That  justly  think'st,  and  hast  most  rightly  said  ! — 
And  your  large  speeches  may  your  deeds  approve, 

[To  Regan  and  Goneril. 
That  good  effects  may  spring  from  words  of  love. — 
Thus  Kent,  C  princes  !  bids  you  all  adieu  : 
He  Ul  shape  his  old  course  in  a  country  new.       [Exit. 
Flourish.      Re-enter   Gloster,    with    France,    Bur- 
gundy, and  Attendants. 

Glo.  Here 's  France  and  Burgundy,  my  noble  lord. 

Lear.  My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
We  first  addrcj^  toward  you,  who  with  this  king 
Hath  rivalPd  for  our  daughter  :  what,  in  the  least, 
Will  you  require  in  present  dower  with  her, 
Or  cease  your  quest  of  love  ? 

Bur.  Most  royal  majesty, 

I  crave  no  more  than  hath*  your  highness  offered. 
Nor  will  you  tender  less. 

Lear.  Right  noble  Burgundy, 

When  she  was  dear  to  us,  we  did  hold  her  so  ; 
But  now  her  price  is  falPn.     Sir,  there  she  stands  : 
If  aught  within  that  little  seeming  substance. 
Or  all  of  it,  with  our  displeasure  piec'd. 
And  nothing  more,  may  fitly  like  your  grace, 
She  's  there,  and  ^e  is  yours. 

Bur.  I  know  no  answer. 

Lear.  Will  you,  with  those  infirmities  she  owes, 
Unfriended,  new-adopted  to  our  hate, 
Dower'd*  with  our  curse,  and  stranger'd  with  our  oath. 
Take  her,  or  leave  her  ? 

Bur.  Pardon  me,  royal  sir ; 

Election  makes  not  up  on  such  conditions. 

Lear.  Then  leave  her,  sir ;  for,  by  the  power  that 
made  me, 
I  tell  you  all  her  wealth. — For  you,  great  king, 

[To  France. 
I  would  not  from  your  love  make  such  a  stray. 
To  match  you  where  I  hate :  therefore,  beseech  you 
T'  avert  your  liking  a  more  worthier  way, 
Than  on  a  wretch  whom  nature  is  asham'd 
Almost  t'  acknowledge  hers. 

France.  This  is  most  strange,  • 

That  she,  that  even  but  now  was  your  blest  object, 
The  argument  of  your  praise,  balm  of  your  age, 
Most*  best,  most*  dearest,  should  in  this  trice  of  time 
Commit  a  thing  so  monstrous,  to  dismantle 
So  many  folds  of  favour.     Sure,  her  offence 
Must  be  of  such  unnatural  degree, 
That  monsters  it,  or  your  fore-vouch*d  affection 
Fall'n  into  taint :  which  to  believe  of  her, 
Must  be  a  faith  that  reason,  without  miracle, 
Could'  never  plant  in  me. 

Cor.  I  yet  beseech  your  majesty, 

(If  for  I  want  that  glib  and  oily  art, 
To  speak  and  purpose  not,  since  what  I  well  intend, 
I  '11  do 't  before  I  speak)  that  you  make  known 
It  is  no  vicious  blot,  nor  other  foulness,* 
No  unchaste*  action,  or  dishonour^  stoop'*, 
That  hath  deprivM  me  of  your  grace  and  favour ; 
But  even  for  want  of  that  for  which  I  am  richer, 
A  still-soliciting  eye,  and  such  a  tongue 
That  I  am  glad  I  have  not  though  not  to  have  it, 
Hath  lost  me  in  your  liking. 
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Lear.  Better  thou 

Hadst  not  been  bom,  than  not  to  have  pleased  me  better 

France.  Is  it"  but  this?  a  tardiness  in  nature, 
Which  often  leaves  the  history  unspoke, 
That  it  intends  to  do  ? — My  lord  of  Burgundy, 
What  say  you  to  the  lady?    Love  is  not  love, 
When  it  is  mingled  with  respects,  th&t  stand 
Aloof  from  the  entire  point.    Will  you  have  her? 
She  is  herself  a  dowry,** 

Bur.  Royal  Lear,** 

Give  but  that  portion  which  yourself  proposed, 
And  here  I  take  Cordelia  by  the  hand, 
Duchess  of  Burgundy. 

Lear.  Nothing :  I  have  sworn ;  I  am  firm. 

Bur.  I  am  sorry,  then,  you  have  so  lost  a  father, 
That  you  must  lose  a  husband. 

Cor.  Peace  be  with  Burguady: 

Since  that  respects  of**  fortune  are  his  love, 
I  shall  not  be  his  wife. 

France.  Fairest  Cordelia,  that  art  most  rich,  beioi 
poor. 
Most  choice,  forsaken,  and  most  lov'd,  despis'd. 
Thee  and  thy  virtues  here  I  seize  upon : 
Be  it  lawful,  1  take  up  what 's  cast  away. 
Gods,  gods !  't  is  strange,  that  from  their  coldest  negleet 
My  love  should  kindle  to  inflam'd  respect. — 
Thy  dowerless  daughter,  king,  thrown  to  my  chance. 
Is  queen  of  us,  of  ours,  and  our  fair  France : 
Not  all  the  dukes  of  waterish  Burgundy 
Shall'*  buy  this  unpriz'd  precious  maid  of  me. — 
Bid  them  farewell,  Cordelia,  though  unkind : 
Thou  losest  here,  a  better  where**  to  find. 

Lear.  Thou  hast  her,  France :  let  her  be  thine,  forire 
Have  no  such  daughter,  nor  shall  ever  see 
That  face  of  hers  again : — ^Therefore,  be  gone 
Without  our  grace,  our  love,  our  benison. — 
Come,  noble  Burgundy. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  Lear,  BuROUNnT,  Cors- 
WALL,  Albaky,  Gloster,  and  Attendants. 

France.  Bid  farewell  to  your  sisters. 

Cor.  Ye  jewels  of  our  father,  with  washM  cyci 
Cordelia  leaves  you :  I  know  you  what  you  arc ; 
And,  like  a  sister,  am  most  loath  to  call 
Your  faulte  as  they  are  nam'd.      Love  *'  well  our 
To  your  professed  bosoms  I  commit  him;  [father: 

But  yet,  alas !  stood  I  within  his  grace, 
I  would  prefer  him  to  a  better  place. 
So,  farewell  to  you  both. 

Gon.  Prescribe  not  us  our  duty. 

Reg.  Let  your  study 

Be  to  content  your  lord,  who  hath  received  you 
As  fortune's  alms  :  you  have  obedience  scanted, 
And  well  are  worth  the  want  that  you  have  wanted. 

Cor.  Time  shall  unfold  what  plighted  cunning  hide; 
Who  cover  faults,  at  last  shame  them**  derides. 
Well  may  you  prosper  !    , 

France.  Come,  my  fair  Cordelia. 

[Exeunt  France  and  Cordiiu. 

Gan.  Sister,  it  is  not  little  I  have  to  say  of  what 
most  nearly  appertains  to  us  both.  I  think,  our  father 
will  hence  to-night. 

Reg.  That 's  most  certain,  and  with  you ;  next  month 
with  us. 

Gon.  You^see  how  full  of  changes  his  age  is;  the 
observation  we  have  made  of  it  hath  not**  been  little: 
he  always  loved  our  sister  most,  and  with  what  poor 
judgment  he  hath  now  cast  her  off  appears  too  grossly. 
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Reg,  'T  is  the  infirmity  of  his  age ;  yet  he  hath  ever 
bat  slenderly  known  himself. 

Gon.  The  beet  and  soundest  of  his  time  hath  been 
but  rash  ;  then,  must  we  look  to  receive  from  his  age, 
Qot  alone  the  imperfections  of  long-engrafted  condition, 
but,  there-witha],  the  unruly  waywardness  that  infirm 
and  choleric  years  bring  with  them. 

Reg.  Such  unoonstant  starts  are  we  like  to  have 
from  him,  as  this  of  Kent's  banishment. 

Gon.  There  is  farther  compliment  of  leave-taking 
between  France  and  him.  Pray  you,  let  us  hit*  toge- 
ther: if  our  father  carry  authority  vrith  such  dispo- 
sitions as  he  bears,  this  last  surrender  of  his  will  but 
offend  us. 

Reg.  We  shall  farther  think  of  it. 

Gon.  We  must  do  something,  and  i'  the  heat. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  TI. — A  Hall  in  the  Earl  of  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Edmund,  the  Bastard,  with  a  Letter. 

Edm,  Thou,  nature,  art  my  goddess ;  to  thy  law 
My  services  are  bound.     Wherefore  should  I 
Stand  on  the  plague  of  custom,  and  permit 
The  curiosity*  of  nations  to  deprive  me. 
For  that  I  am  some  twelve  or  fourteen  moon-shines 
Lag  of  a  brother  ?    Why  bastard  ?  wherefore  base, 
When  my  dimensions  are  as  well  compact, 
My  mind  as  generous,  and  my  shape  as  true. 
As  honest  madam's  issue?    Why  brand  they  us 
With  base  ?  with  baseness  ?  bastardy  ?  base,  base  ? 
Who  in  the  lusty  stealth  of  nature  take 
More  composition  and  fierce  quality, 
Than  doth  within  a  dull,  stale,  tired  bed, 
Go  to  the  creating  a  whole  tribe  of  fops, 
Got  'tween  asleep  and  wake  ? — Well  then, 
Legitimate  Edgar^  I  must  have  your  land : 
Our  father's  love  is  to  the  bastard  Edmund, 
As  to  the  legitimate.    Fine  word, — legitimate  !• 
Well,  my  legitimate,  if  this  letter  speed, 
And  my  invention  thrive,  Edmund  the  base 
Shall  top  the  legitimate.     I  grow ;  I  prosper  : — 
Now.  gods,  stand  up  for  bastards !     [Reads  the  Letter.^ 
Enter  Glostkr. 

Glo.  Kent  banish'd  thus!     And  France  in  choler 
parted  ! 
And  the  king  gone  to-night !  subscribed*  his  power  ! 
ConfinM  to  exhibition* !     All  this  done 
Upon  the  gad  ! — Edmund  ?    How  now  !  what  news  ? 

Edm.  So  please  your  lordship,  none. 

[Hiding  the  Letter. 

Glo,   Why  so  earnestly  seek  you  to  put  up  that 
letter  ? 

Edm.  I  know  no  news,  my  lord. 

Glo.  What  paper  were  you  reading  ? 

Edm,  Nothing,  my  lord. 

Glo.  No  !  What  needed,  then,  that  terrible  de- 
spatch of  it  into  your  pocket  ?  the  quality  of  nothing 
hath  not  such  need  to  hide  itself.  Let 's  see :  come ; 
if  it  be  nothing,  I  shall  not  need  spectacles. 

Edm..  I  beseech  you,  sir,  pardon  me :  it  is  a  letter 
from  my  brother,  that  I  have  not  all  o'er-read  ;  and  for 
so  much  as  I  have  perused,  I  find  it  not  fit  for  your 
overlooking'. 

Glo.  Give  me  the  letter,  sir. 

Edm,  I  shall  ofiend,  either  to  detain  or  give  it. 
The  contents,  as  in  part  I  understand  them, 
Are  to  hlame. 


Glo.  Let 's  see,  let 's  see. 

Edm.  I  hope,  for  my  brother's  justification,  he  wrota 
this  but  as  an  essay  or  taste  of  my  virtue. 

Glo.  [Reads.]  "  This  policy,  and  reverence*  of  age, 
makes  the  world  bitter  to  the  best  of  our  times ;  keeps 
our  fortunes  from  us,  till  our  oldness  cannot  relish 
them.  I  begin  to  find  an  idle  and  fond  bondage  in  the 
oppression  of  aged  tyranny,  who  sways,  not  as  it  hath 
power,  but  as  it  is  suffered.  Come  to  me,  that  of  this 
I  may  speak  more.  If  our  father  would  sleep  till  I 
waked  him,  you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue  for  ever, 
and  live  the  beloved  of  your  brother,^  Edgar." — 
Humph ! — Conspiracy  ! — "  Sleep  till  I  waked  him,— 
you  should  enjoy  half  his  revenue." — My  son  Edgar  ! 
Had  he  a  hand  to  write  this?  a  heart  and  brain  to 
breed  it  in  ? — When  came  this  to  you  ?•  Who 
brought  it  ? 

Edm.  It  was  not  brought  me,  my  lord ;  there 's  the 
cunning  of  it :  I  found  it  thrown  in  at  the  casement  of 
my  closet. 

Glo.  You  know  the  character  to  be  your  brother's  ? 

Edm.  If  the  matter  were  good,  my  lord,  I  durst 
swear  it  were  his;  but,  in  respect  of  that,  I  would  fain 
think  it  were  not. 

Glo.  It  is  his. 

Edm.  It  is  his  hand,  my  lord ;  but,  I  hope,  his  heart 
is  not  in  the  contents. 

Glo.  Hath  he  never  heretofore  sounded  you  in  this 
business  ? 

Edm.  Never,  my  lord ;  but  I  have  often  heard  him 
maintain  it  to  be  fit,  that  sons  at  perfect  age,  and 
fathers  declined,  the  father  should  be  as  ward  to  the 
son,  and  the  son  manage  his  revenue. 

Glo.  O  villain,  villain! — His  very  opinion  in  the 
letter ! — Abhorred  villain !  Unnatural,  detested,  brutish 
villain  !  worse  than  brutish  ! — Go,  sirrah,  seek  him; 
I  'IP®  apprehend  him.  Abominable  villain  ! — ^Where 
is  he? 

Edm.  I  do  not  well  know^  my  lord.  If  it  shall 
please  you  to  suspend  your  mdignation  against  my 
brother,  till  you  can  derive  from  him  better  testimony 
of  his  intent,  you  shall  run  a  certain  course :  where,  if 
you  violently  proceed  against  him,  mistaking  his  pur- 
pose, it  would  make  a  great  gap  in  your  own  honour, 
and  shake  in  pieces  the  heart  of  his  obedience.  I  dare 
pawn  down  my  life  for  him,  that  he  hath  writ  this  to 
feel  my  affection  to  your  honour,  and  to  no  other"  pre- 
tence" of  danger. 

Glo.  Think  you  so? 

Edm.  If  your  honour  judge  it  meet,  I  will  place  you 
where  you  shall  hear  us  confer  of  this,  and  by  an 
auricular  assurance  have  your  satisfaction ;  and  that 
without  any  farther  delay  than  this  very  evening. 

Glo.  He  cannot  be  such  a  monster. 

Edm.  Nor  is  not,  sure.** 

Glo.  To  his  father,  that  so  tenderly  and  entirely 
loves  him. — Heaven  and  earth  ! — Edmund,  seek  him 
out;  wind  me  into  him,  I  pray  you:  frame  the  busi- 
ness after  your  own  wisdom.  I  would  unstate  myself 
to  be  in  a  due  resolution. 

Edm.  I  will  seek  him,  sir,  presently,  convey  the 
business  as  I  shall  find**  means,  and  acquaint  yon 
withal. 

Glo,  These  late  eclipses  in  the  sun  and  moon  por- 
tend no  good  to  us :  though  the  wisdom  of  nature  can 
reason  it  thus  and  thus,  yet  nature  finds  itself  scourged 
by  the  sequent  effects.    Love  cools,  friendship  falls  off. 
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brothers  divide :  in  cities,  mutinies ;  in  countries,  dis- 
cord ;  in  palaces,  treason,  and  the  bond  cracked  between 
son  and  lather.^  This  villain  of  mine  comes  under  the 
prediction^  there  's  son  against  father :  the  king  falls 
from  bias  of  nature ;  there  's  father  against  child.  We 
have  seen  the  best  of  our  time :  machinations,  hoUow- 
ness,  treachery,  and  all  ruinous  disorders,  follow  us 
disquietly  to  our  graves  ! — ^Find  out  this  villain,  Ed- 
mund; it  shall  lose  thee  nothing:  do  it  carefully. — 
And  the  noble  and  true-hearted  Kent  banished !  his 
offence,  honesty. — 'T  is  strange.  [Exit. 

Edm.  This  is  the  excellent  foppery  of  the  world,  that, 
when  we  are  sick  in  fortune,  (often  the  surfeit  of  our 
o^'n  behaviour)  we  make  guilty  of  our  disasters,  the 
sun,  the  moon,  and  the  stars :  as  if  we  were  villains  by 
necessity ;  fools,  by  heavenly  compulsion ;  knaves, 
thieves,  ^and  treachers,  by  spherical  predominance; 
drunkards,  liars,  and  adulterers,  by  an  enforced  obe- 
dience of  planetary  influence,  and  all  that  we  are  evil 
in,  by  a  divine  thrusting  on.  An  admirable  evasion  of 
whore-master  man,  to  lay  his  goatish  disposition  to  the 
charge  of  stars!*  My  father  compounded  with  my 
mother  under  the  dragon's  tail,  and  my  nativity  was 
under  ursa  major ;  so  that,  it  follows,  I  am  rough  and 
lecherous. — ^Tut !  I  should  have  been  that  I  am,  had 
the  maidenliest  star  in  the  firmament  twinkled  on  my 
bastardizing.'     Edgar — 

Enter  Edgar. 
and   pat  he   comes,  like  the   catastrophe  of  the  old 
comedy :  my  cue  is  villainous  melancholy,  with  a  sigh 
like  Tom  o'  Bedlam. — 0!  these  eclipses   do  portend 
these  divisions.     Fa,  sol,  la,  mi. 

Edg.  How  now,  brother  Edmund!  What  serious 
contemplation  are  you  in? 

Edm.  I  am  thinking,  brother,  of  a  prediction  I  read 
this  other  day,  what  should  follow  these  eclipses. 

Edg.  Do  you  busy  yourself  with  that  ? 

Edm.  I  promise  you,  the  effects  he  writes  of  succeed 
unhappily;*  as  of  unnaturalness  between  the  child 
and  the.  parent ;  death,  dearth,  dissolution  of  ancient 
amities;  divisions  in  state ;  menaces  and  maledictions 
against  king  and  nobles ;  needless  diffidences,  banish- 
ment of  friends,  dissipation  of  cohorts,  nuptial  breaches, 
and  1  know  not  what. 

Edg.  How  long  have  you  been  a  sectary  astronomical  ? 

Edm,  Gome,  come ;  when  saw  you  my  father  last  ? 

Edg.  The  night  gone  by. 

Edm.  Spake  you  with  him  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  two  hours  together. 

Edm.  Parted  you  in  good  terms  ?  Found  you  no 
displeasure  in  him,  by  word,  or  countenance? 

Eldg.  None  at  all. 

Edm.  Bethink  yourself,  wherein  you  may  have  of- 
fended him :  and  at  my  entreaty  forbear  his  presence, 
till  some  little  time  hath  qualified  the  heat  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, which  at  this  instant  so  rageth  in  him,  that  with 
the  mischief  of  your  person  it  would  scarcely  allay. 

Edg.  Some  villain  hath  done  me  wrong. 

Edm.  That 's  my  fear.*  I  pray  you,  have  a  conti- 
nent forbearance,  till  the  speed  of  his  rage  goes  slower ; 
and,  as  I  say,  retire  with  me  to  my  lodging,  from 
whence  I  will  fitly  bring  you  to  hear  my  lord  speak. 
Pray  you,  go :  there 's  my  key.  If  you  do  stir  abroad, 
go  armed. 

Edg.  Armed,  brother? 

Edm.  Brother,  I  advise  you  to  the  best;  I  am  no 
honest  man,  if  there  be  any  good  meaning  towards 


you :  I  have  told  you  what  I  have  seen  and  heard,  bat 
faintly ;  nothing  like  the  image  and  horror  of  it.  Pray 
you,  away. 

Edg.  Shall  I  hear  from  you  anon  ? 

Edm.  I  do  serve  you  in  this  business. — 

[Exit  Edgaf 
A  credulous  father,  and  a  brother  noble, 
Whose  nature  is  so  far  from  doing  harms. 
That  he  suspects  none,  on  whose  foolish  honesty 
My  practice's  ride  easy. — I  see  the  business. — 
Let  me,  if  not  by  birth,  have  lands  by  wit : 
All  with  me  's  meet,  that  I  can  fashioii  fit.  [Exit 

SCENE  in.— A  Room  in  the  Duke  of  Ai-BAxr's 

Palace. 

ErUer  Goneril,  and  Oswald  her  Steward. 

Gon.  Did  my  father  strike  my  gentleman  for  chiding 
of  his  fool  ?        . 

Osw.  Ay.  madam. 

Gon.  By  day  and  night  be  wrongs  me:  every  hoar 
He  flashes  into  one  gross  crime  or  other. 
That  sets  us  all  at  odds :  I  '11  not  endure  it. 
His  knights  grow  riotous,  and  himself  upbraids  us 
On  every  trifle. — ^When  he  returns  from  huutingy 
I  will  not  speak  with  him ;  say,  I  am  sick : 
If  you  come  slack  of  former  services, 
You  shall  do  well :  the  fault  of  it  I  '11  antrwer. 

OsvD.  He 's  coming,  madam ;  I  hear  him. 

[Horns  tntkem. 

Gon.  Put  on  what  weary  negligence  you  plea^^e. 
You  and  your  fellows ;  I  'd  have  it  come  tr  qnestion : 
If  he  distaste*  it,  let  him  to  my  sister. 
Whose  mind  and  mine,  I  know,  in  that  are  one^ 
Not  to  be  over-rul'd.     Idle  old  man,^ 
That  still  would  manage  those  authorities. 
That  he  hath  given  away  ! — Now,  by  my  life, 
Old  fools  are  babes  again ;  and  must  be  us'd 
With  checks  as  flatteries :  when  they  are  seen  abns'dL 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Osw.  Well,  madam. 

Gon.  And  let  his  knights  have  colder  looks  among  voil 
What  grows  of  it,  no  matter ;  advise  your  fello^wis  so : 
I  would  breed  from  hence  occasions,  and  I  shall.* 
That  I  may  speak. — I  Ul  write  straight  to  my  sister. 
To  hold  my  course. — Prepare  for  dinner.  [Hznut. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Hall  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Kent,  disguised. 

Kent.  If  but  as  well  I  other  accents  borrow. 
That  can  my  speech  diffuse*,  my  good  intent 
May  carry  through  itself  to  that  full  issue 
For  which  I  raz'd  my  likeness. — Now,  baniah'd  Kent 
If  thou  canst  serve  where  thou  dost  stand  eondemn'd, 
(So  may  it  come  !^')  thy  master,  whom  thou  lov'st, 
Shall  find  thee  full  of  labours. 
Horns  within.   Enter  Lxar   Knights,  and  Atterjdaais. 

Lear.  Let  me  not  stay  a  jot  for  dinner :  go,  get  it 
ready.   [Exit  an  Attendant.]  How  now !  in^at  art  thou? 

Kent.  A  man,  sir. 

Lear.  What  dost  thou  profess  ?   Whai  wouldst  thoa 
with  us? 

Kent.  I  do  profess  to  be  no  less  than  I  seem :  to 
serve  him  truly  that  will  put  me  in  tnist ;  to  love  hin 
that  is  honest ;  to  converse  with  him  that  is  wiae.  aol 
says  little ;  to  fear  judgment ;  to  fight  when  I 
choose,  and  to  eat  no  fish. 

Lear.  What  art  thou  ? 
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Kent.  A  very  honest-hearted  fellow,  and  as  poor  as 
tiie  king. 

Lear.  If  thou  he  as  poor  for  a  suhject,  as  he  is  for  a 
bng.  thou  art  poor  enough.    What  wouldst  thou  ? 
Kent.  Service. 

Lear.  Whom  wouldst  thou  serve  ? 
Kent.  You. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  know  me,  fellow? 
Kent.  No,  sir;  hut  you  have  that  in  your  counte- 
D&noe  which  I  would  fain  call  master. 
Lwr.  What 's  that? 
Kent.  Authority. 

Lear.  What  services  canst  thou  do  ? 
Kent.  I  can  keep  honest  counsel,  ride,  run,  mar  a 
curious  tale  in  telling  it.  and  deliver  a  plain  message 
bhntly:   that  which  ordinary  men  are  fit  for,  I  am 
qualified  in;  and  the  hest  of  me  is  diligence. 
Lear.  How  old  art  thou  ? 

Kent.  Not  so  young,  sir.  to  love  a  woman  for  sing- 
ing: nor  so  old,  to  dote  on  her  for  any  thing:  I  have 
years  on  my  hack  forty-eight. 

Lear.  Follow  me ;  thou  shalt  serve  me  :  if  I  like 
thee  no  worse  afler  dinner,  I  will  not  part  from  thee 
fet. — Dinner,  ho !  dinner ! — Where  's  my  knave?  my 
fool  ?    Go  you,  and  call  my  fool  hither. 

Enter  Oswald. 
fou,  you,  sirrah,  where  's  my  daughter? 
Chw.  So  please  you, —  [Exit. 

Lear.  What  says  the  fellow  there  ?  Call  the  clodpole 
tjack.  [ExU  Knight.^]— 'Where  ^s  my  fool,  ho?— I 
hink  the  world  *s  asleep. — [Re-enter  Knight.*]  How 
low,  where 's  that  mongrel  ? 
Knight.*  He  says,  my  lord,  your  daughter  is  not  well. 
Lear.  Why  came  not  the  slave  hack  to  me,  when  I 
ailed  him  ? 

Knight.*  Sir,   he   answered  me    in    the    roundest 
nanner,  he  would  not. 
Lear.  He  would  not ! 

Knight.  My  lord,  I  know  not  what  the  matter  is ; 
lot,  to  my  judgment,  your  highness  is  not  entertained 
rith  that  ceremonious  affection  as  you  were  wont: 
here  's  a  great  ahatement  of  kindness*  appears,  as  well 
Q  the  general  dependants,  as  in  the  duke  himself  also, 
nd  your  daugHter. 
Lear.  Ha !  sayest  thou  so  ? 

Knight.  I  heseech  you,  pardon  me,  my  lord,  if  I  he 
listaken ;  for  my  duty  cannot  he  silent,  when  I  think 
our  highness  wronged. 

Lear.  Thou  hut  rememherest  me  of  mine  own  con- 
eption.  I  have  perceived  a  most  faint  neglect  of  late ; 
fhich  I  have  rather  hlamed  as  mine  own  jealous  curi- 
»ity,  than  as  a  very  pretence  and  purpose  of  unkind- 
es?* :  I  will  look  farther  into  H. — But  where 's  my 
K)l  ?  I  have  not  seen  him  this  two  days. 
Knight,  ^noe  my  young  lady's  going  into  France, 
r.  the  fool  hath  mudi  pined  away. 
Lear.  No  more  of  that;  I  have  noted  it  well. — GrO 
)u,  and  tell  my  daughter  I  would  speak  with  her. — 
o  you,  call  hither  my  fool. — 

Re-enter  Oswald. 
!  yon  sir,  you  sir,  come  you  hither.    Who  am  I,  sir  ? 
Osw.  My  lady's  father. 

Lear.  My  lady's   father?  my  lord's  knave:    you 
horeson  dog !  you  slave !  you  cur ! 
Osw.  I  am  none  of  these,  my  lord  \*  I  heseech  your 
irdon. 
Letir.  Do  you  handy  looks  with  me,  you  rascal  ? 

[Striking  him. 


Osw.  I  '11  not  he  stricken,  my  lord. 
Kent.  Not  tripped  neither,  you  hase  foot-hall  player. 
[Tripping  up  his  heels, 
Lear.  I  thank  thee,  fellow ;  thou  servest  me,  and 
I  '11  love  thee. 

Kent.  Gome,  sir,  arise ;  away !  1  '11  teach  you  differ- 
ences  :  away,  away  !  If  you  will  measure  your  lubber's 
length  again,  tarry ;  hut  away  !  Go  to  :  have  you  wis- 
dom ?  so.  [Pushes  Oswald  out. 
Lear.  Now,  my  friendly  knave,  I  thank  thee :  there  's 
earnest  in  thy  service.                  [Giving  Kent  money. 
Enter  Fool 
FooL  Let  me  hire  him  too : — here  's  my  coxcomb. 

[Giving  KcNT  his  Cap, 
Lear.  How  now,  my  pretty  knave  !  how  dost  thou  ? 
FooL  Sirrah,  you  were  hest  take  my  coxcomb. 
Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ?• 

Fool.  Why  ?  For  taking  one's  part  that 's  out  of 
favour. — Nay,  an  thou  canst  not  smile  as  the  wind  sits, 
thou  'It  catch  cold  shortly :  there,  take  my  coxcomb. 
Why,  this  fellow  has  banished  two  on 's  daughters,  and 
did  the  third  a  blessing  against  his  will :  if  thou  follow 
1  im,  thou  must  needs  wear  my  coxcomb. — How  now, 
nuncle !  Would  I  had  two  coxcombs,  and  two  daugh- 
ters ! 

Lear.  Why,  my  boy  ? 

FooL  If  I  gave  them  all  my  living,  I  'd  keep  my  cox- 
comb myself.  There 's  mme ;  beg  another  of  thy  daugh- 
ters. 

Lear.  Take  heed,  sirrah  ;  the  whip. 
FooL  Truth  's  a  dog  must  to  kennel :  he  must  he 
whipped  out,  when  the  lady  hrach^  may  stand  by  the 
fire  and  stink. 

Lear.^  A  pestilent  gall  to  me. 

FooL  Sirrah,  I  'II  teach  thee  a  speech. 

Lear.  Do. 

FooL  Mark  it,  nuncle. — 

Have  more  than  thou  showest, 
*Speak  less  than  thou  knowest, 
Lend  less  than  thou  owest, 
Ride  more  than  thou  goest, 
Learn  more  tlian  thou  trowest, 
Set  less  than  thou  throwest ; 
Leave  ^hy  drink  and  thy  whore, 
And  keep  in-a-door. 
And  thou  shalt  have  more 
Than  two  tens  jto  a  score. 
Lear.*  This  is  nothing,  fool. 
FooL  Then,  't  is  like  the  breath  of  an  unfee'd  law- 
yer :  you  gave  me  nothing  for 't.     Can  you  make  no 
use  of  nothing,  nuncle  ? 

Lear.  Why,  no,  boy ;  nothing  can  be  made  out  of 
nothing. 

FooL  Pr'ythee,  tell  him,  so  much  the  rent  of  hia  land 
comes  to :  he  will  not  believe  a  fool. 
Lear.  A  hitter  fool ! 

FooL  Dost  thou  know  the  difference,  my  boy,  be- 
tween a  bitter  fool  and  a  sweet  one  ? 
Lear.  No,  lad ;  teach  me. 
FooL*      That  lord,  that  oounsell'd  thee 
To  give  away  thy  land, 
Come  place  him  here  by  me ; 

Do  thou  for  him  stand  : 

The  sweet  and  bitter  fool 

Will  presently  appear ; 

The  one  in  motley  here, 

The  other  found  out  there. 

Lear.  Dost  thou  call  me  fool,  hoy? 
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Fool.  All  thy  other  titles  thou  hast  ^ven  away,  that 
thou  wast  born  with. 

Kent.  This  is  not  altogether  fool,  my  lord. 

Fool.  No,  'faith ;  lords  and  great  men  will  not  let 
me .  if  I  had  a  monopoly  out,  they  would  have  part 
on't,  and  loads  too:  they  will  not  let  mo  have  all  fool 
to  myself,  they  Ml  be  snatching. — Give  me  an  egg, 
nuncle.  and  I  '11  give  thee  two  crowns. 

Lear.  What  two  crowns  shall  they  be  ? 

Fool.  Why,  after  I  have  cut  the  egg  i'  the  middle, 
and  eat  up  the  meat,  the  two  crowns  of  the  egg. 
When  thou  clovest  thy  crown  i'  the  middle,  and  gavest 
away  both  parts,  thou  borest  thine  ass  on  thy  back  o'er 
the  dirt :  thou  hadst  little  wit  in  thy  bald  crown,  when 
thou  gavest  thy  golden  one  away.  If  I  speak  like 
myself  in  this,  let  him  be  whipped  that  first  finds  it  so. 
Fooh  had  nier  less  grace^  in  a  year;    [Singing. 

For  wise  men  are  grofwn  foppish  ; 
And  well  may  fear*  their  wits  to  wear, 
Their  manners  are  so  apish. 

Lear.  When  were  you  wont  to  be  so  full  of  songs, 
sirrah  ? 

Fool.  I  have  used  it,  nuncle,  ever  since  thou  madest 
thy  daughters  thy  mothers :  for.  when  thou  gavest  them 
the  rod  and  putt'st  down  thine  o\^*n  breeches. 

Then  they  for  sudden  joy  did  weep,         [Singing. 

And  I  for  sorrow  sung^ 
That  such  a  king  should  play  bo-peep. 
And  go  the  fools  among. 
Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  keep  a  school-master  that  can  teach 
thy  fool  to  lie :  I  would  fain  learn  to  lie. 

Lear.  An  you  lie,  sirrah,  we  'U  have  you  whipped. 

Fool.  I  marvel  what  kin  thou  and  thy  daughters 
are :  they  'II  have  me  whipped  for  speaking  true,  thou  'It 
have  me  whipped  for  lying;  and  sometimes  I  am 
whipped  for  holding  my  peace.  I  had  rather  be  any 
kind  o'  thing  than  a  fool :  and  yet  I  would  not  be 
t>ee,  nuncle:  thou  hast  pared  thy  wit  o\both  sides, 
and  left  nothing  i'  the  middle.  Here  comes  one  o'  the 
parmgu. 

Enter  Gonertl. 

Lear.  How  now,  daughter !  what  makes  that  front- 
let on? 
Methinks,*  you  are  too  much  of  late  i'  the  frown. 

Fool.  Thou  wast  a  pretty  fellow,  when  thou  hadst 
no  need  to  care  for  her  frowning ;  now  thou  art  an  0 
without  a  figure.  I  am  better  than  thou  art  now :  I 
am  a  fool;  thou  art  nothine. — Yes,  forsooth,  I  will  hold 
my  tonsuc !  so  your  face  [To  Gon.]  bids  me,  though 
you  say  nothing.     Mum,  mum : 

He  that  keeps  nor  crust  nor  crum,  [Singing, 
Weary  of  all.  shall  vxLnt  some. 
That 's  a  shealed  pcascod. 

Gon.  Not  only,  sir,  this  your  all-licens'd  fool, 
But  other  of  your  insolent  retinue 
Do  hourly  carp  and  quarrel ;  breaking  forth 
In  rank,  and  not  to  be  endured,  riots.     Sir, 
I  had  thought,  by  making  this  well  known  unto* you, 
To  have  found  a  safe  redress,  but  now  grow  fearful, 
By  what  yourself  too  late  have  spoke  and  done, 
That  you  protect  this  course,  and  put  it  on. 
By  your  allowance ;  which  if  you  should,  the  fault 
Would  not  'scape  censure,  nor  the  redresses  sleep. 
Which,  in  the  tender  of  a  wholesome  weal, 
Might  in  their  working  do  you  that  offence, 
Which  else  were  shame,  that  then  necessity 
Will*  call  discreet  proceeding. 


Fool.  For  you  know,  nuncle. 

The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young. 
So,  out  went  the  candle,  and  we  were  left  darkling. 

Lear.  Are  you  our  daughter  ? 

Gon.*  I  would,  you  would  make  use  of  your  good 
wisdom. 
Whereof  I  know  you  are  fraught,  and  put  away 
These  dispositions,  which  of  late  transform  you 
From  what  you  rightly  are. 

Fool.  May  not  an  ass  know  when  the  cart  drain  the 
horse  ? — Whoop,  Jug  !  I  love  thee. 

Lear,  Does  any  here  know  me? — Why  this  \s  oot 
Lear:  does  Lear  walk  thus?  speak  thus?  Where a.t 
his  eyes  ?  Either  his  notion  weakens,  or  his  di.«cemiTc} 
are  lethargied. — Sleeping  or  waking? — Ha!  sure  ':.r 
not  so. — Who  is  it  that  can  tell  me  who  I  am  ?—[aai'i 
shadow?*  I  would  learn  that;  for  by  the  markHrf 
sovereignty,  knowledge,  and  reason,  I  should  be  T&Im 
persuaded  I  had  daughters. 

Fool.  Which  they  will  make  an  obedient  father. 

Lear.  Your  name,  fair  gentlewoman  ? 

Gon.  *This  admiration,  sir,  is  much  o'  the  farom 
Of  other  your  new  pranks,     i  do  beseech  you 
To  understand  my  purposes  aright, 
As  you  are  old  and  reverend,  should  be  wise. 
Here  do  you  keep  a  hundred  knights  and  squires ; 
Men  so  disorder'd,  so  debauch'd  and  bold. 
That  this  our  court,  infected  with  their  manners, 
Shows  like  a  riotous  inn :  epicurism  and  lust 
Make  it  more  like  a  tavern,  or  a  brothel, 
Than  a  grac'd*  palace.     The  shame  itself  doth  fpeik 
For  instant  remedy :  be,  then,  desir'd 
By  her,  that  else  will  take  the  thing  she  begs, 
A  little  to  disquantity  your  train  ; 
And  the  remainder,  that  shall  still  depend, 
To  be  such  men  as  may  besort  your  age, 
Which  know  themselves  and  you. 

Lear.  Darkness  and  deyik!- 

Saddle  my  horses :  call  my  train  together. — 
Degenerate  bastard !     I  '11  not  trouble  thee : 
Yet  have  I  left  a  daughter. 

Gon.  You  strike  my  people;   and   your  disorder'^ 
rabble 
Make  servants  of  their  betters. 

Enter  Albany. 

Lear,  Woe,   that  too  late  repents,' — 0,  sir!  \7t 
Alb.]  are  you  come  ? 
Is  it  your  will  ?*•     Speak,  sir. — Prepare  my  horKf!- 
Ingratitude,  thou  marble-hearted  fiend, 
More  hideous,  when  thou  show'st  thee  in  a  child, 
Than  the  sea-monster  I  , 

Alb.  Pray,  sir.  be  patient."        | 

Lear.  Detested  kite !  thou  liest :  [To  Gosbx 

My  train  are  men  of  choice  and  rarest  parts,  | 

That  all  particulars  of  duty  know. 
And  in  the  most  exact  regard  support 
The  worship  of  their  name. — 0,  most  small  fault! 
How  ugly  didst  thou  in  Cordelia  show,  | 

Which,  like  an  engine,  wrench'd  my  frame  of  nstaw  j 
From  the  fix'd  place,  drew  from  my  heart  all  love,    1 
And  added  to  the  gall.    0  Lear,  Lear,  Lear! 
Beat  at  this  gate,  that  let  thy  folly  in,  [Striking  his  htd 
And  thy  dear  judgment  out ! — Go,  go,  ray  people. 

Alb.  My  lord,  I  am  guiltless,  as  I  am  ignorant 
Of  what  hath  mov'd  you.** 

Lear.  It  may  be  so,  my  loi 


*  wi$ :  in  quartos,  a  And  know  not  how :  in  f.  •.  *  Not  in  folio.  *  Must :  in  quartos  which  print  ths  whole  sposeb  as  i««o»  *  C<^ 
rir,  I  :  ii  qa&rtos.  •  "  Lear*s  shadow,"  is  spoken  hj  the  fool,  and  the  rest  of  this  and  the  next  speeeh,  ia  omitted  in  feUo.  ^  Cyn'.n 
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Hear,  luitare,  hear  !  dear  godden,  hear  ! 
Suspend  thy  purpose,  if  thou  didst  intend 
To  make  this  creature  fruitful ! 
Into  her  womh  convey  sterility  ' 
Dry  np  in  her  the  organs  of  increase  ; 
And  from  her  derogate  body  never  spring 
A  babe  to  >  onour  her  !     If  she  must  teem, 
Create  her  child  of  spleen ;  that  it  may  live, 
And  be  a  thwart  disnatuHd  torment  to  her ! 
Let  it  stamp  wrinkles  in  her  brow  of  youth ; 
With  cadent  tears  fret  channels  in  her  cheeks ; 
Tarn  all  her  mother's  pains,  and  benefits, 
To  laughter  and  contempt;  that  she  may  feel 
How  sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth  it  is 
To  have  a  thankless  child  !•— Away !  away  !*       [Exit. 
AW.  Now,  gods  that  we  adore,  whereof  oomes  this  ? 
Gon.  Never  afflict  yourself  to  know  the  cause ;' 
But  let  hie  disposition  have  that  scope 
That  dotage  gives  it. 

Re-enter  Lear. 
Lear,  What !  fifty  of  my  followers,  at  a  clap, 
lYithin  a  fortnight? 
Alb.  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Lear.  I  '11  tell  thee.— Life  and  death !  [To  Goneril. 
I  am  asham'd, 
rhat  thou  hast  power  to  shake  my  manhood  thus : 
That  these  hot  tears,  which  break  from  me  perforce, 
Should  make  thee  worth  them.    Blasts  and  fogs  upon 

thee! 
rh'  untented  woundings  of  a  father's  curse 
'ierce  every  sense  about  thee  ! — Old  fond  eyes, 
{eweep  this  cause  again,  I  '11  pluck  you  out, 
ind  cast  you,  with  the  waters  that  you  lose, 
To  temper  clay. — Ha ! 
«et  it  be  so :— rl  have  another  daughter, 
V^ho.  I  am  sure,  is  kind  and  comfortable : 
Then  she  shall  hear  this  of  thee,  inith  her  nails 
the  'II  flay  thy  woliit^h  visage.     Thou  shalt  find, 
!*hat  I  '11  resume  the  shape,  which  thou  dost  think 
have  cast  off  for  ever.* 

[Exeunt  Lear  in  fury*,  Kent,  and  Attendants. 
Gon.  Do  you  mark  that,  my  lord  ? 
Alb.  I  cannot  be  so  partial,  Goneril, 
0  the  great  love  I  bear  you, — 
G<m.  Pray  you,  content.^ — ^What,  Oswald,  ho ! 
ou,  sir,  more  knave  than  fool,  after  your  master. 

[To  the  Fool. 
Fool   Nunde  Lear,  nunole  Lear !  tarry,  and  take  the 
lol  with  thee. 

A  fox,  when  one  has  caught  her. 
And  such  a  daughter. 
Should  sure  to  the  slaughter. 
If  my  cap  would  buy  a  halter ; 
So  the  fool  follows  after.  [Exit. 

Gon.  This*  man  hath  had  good  counsel. — A  hundred 

knights ! 
'  is  politic,  and  safe,  to  let  him  keep 
t  point  a  hundred  knights :  yes,  that  on  every  dream, 
ich  buz,  each  fancy,  each  complaint,  dislike, 
3  may  enguard  his  dotage  with  their  powers. 
Qd  hold  our  lives  in  mercy. — Oswald,  I  say  !^ 
Alff.  Well,  you  may  fear  too  far. 
Gijn.  Safer  than  trust  too  far. 

St  me  still  take  away  the  harms  I  fear, 
>t  fear  still  to  be  taken :  I  know  his  heart, 
hat  he  hath  utter'd  I  have  writ  my  sister : 
she  sustain  him  and  his  hundred  knights. 


When  I  have  show'd  th'  unfitness, — how  now,  Oswald '' 

Re-enter  Oswald. 
What,  have  you  writ  that  letter  to  my  sister? 

Osw.  Ay,  madam. 

Gon,  Take  you  some  company,  and  away  to  hone  : 
Inform  her  full  of  my  particular  fear ; 
And  thereto  add  such  reasons  of  your  own. 
As  may  compact  it  more.     Get  you  gone. 
And  hasten  your  return.  [Exit  Osw.]  No,  no,  my  lord. 
This  milky  gentleness,  and  courFe  of  yours, 
Though  I  condemn  it  not,  yet,  under  pardon. 
You  are  much  more  attask'd'  for  want  of  wisdom, 
Than  prais'd  for  harmful  mildness. 

Alb.  How  far  your  eyes  may  pierce,  I  cannot  tell : 
Striving  to  better,  oft  we  mar  what 's  well. 

Gon.  Nay,  then — 

Alb.  Well,  well ;  the  event.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— -Court  before  the  Same. 
Enter  Lear,  Kent,  and  Fool, 

Lear.  Go  you  before  to  Gloster  with  these  letters. 
Acquaint  my  daughter  no  farther  with  any  thing  you 
know,  than  comes  from  her  demand"  out  of  the  letter. 
If  your  diligence  be  not  speedy,  I  shall  be  there  before 
you. 

Kent.  I  will  not  sleep,  my  lord,  till  I  have  delivered 
your  letter.  [Exit. 

Fool,  If  a  man's  brains  were  in 's  heels,  were 't  not 
in  danger  of  kibes  ? 

Lear.  Ay,  boy. 

Fool.  Then,  I  pr'ythee,  be  merry  j  thy  wit  shall  not 
go  slip-shod. 

Lear.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Fool.  Shailt  see,  thy  other  daughter  will  use  thee 
kindly ;  for  though  she 's  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  is  like 
an  apple,  yet  I  can  tell  what'  I  can  tell. 

Lear.  What  canst  tell,  boy? 

Fool.  She  will  taste  as  like  this,  as  a  crab  does  to  a 
crab.  Canst  thou  tell  why  one's  nose  stands  i'  the 
middle  on 's  face  ? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Why,  to  keep  one's  eyes  of  either  side 's  nose ; 
that  what  a  man  cannot  smell  out,  he  may  spy  into. 

Lear.  I  did  her  wrong. — 

Fool.  Canst  tell  how  an  oyster  makes  his  shell? 

Lear.  No. 

Fool.  Nor  I  neither;  but  I  can  tell  why  a  snail  has 
a  house. 

Lear.  Why? 

Fool.  Why,  to  put  his  head  in ;  not  to  give  it  away 
to  his  daughters,  and  leave  his  horns  without  a  case. 

Lear.  I  will  forget  my  nature. — So  kind  a  father  !^ 
Be  my  horses  ready  ? 

Fool.  Thy  asses  are  gone  about  'em.  The  reason 
why  the  seven  stars  are  no  more  than  seven  is  a  pretty 
reason. 

Lear.  Because  they  are  not  eight? 

Fool.  Yes,  indeed.    Thou  wouldest  make  a  good  fool. 

Lear,  To  take  it  again  perforce ! — Monster  ingrati- 
tude! 

Fool.  If  thou  wert  my  fool,  nuncle,  I  'd  have  thee 
beaten  for  being  old  before  thy  time. 

Lear.  How's  that? 

Fool.  Thou  shouldst  not  have  been  old  before  thou 
hadst  been  wise. 

Lear,  O,  let  me  not  be  mad,  not  mad,  sweet  heaven ! 
Keep  me  in  temper :  I  would  not  be  mad  !— 
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Enter  Oentleman. 
How  now  !     Are  the  horees  ready  ? 
Gent.  Ready,  my  lord. 
Lear.  Comej  boy. 


Fool.  She  that 's  a  maid  now,  and  laughs  tt  my  d»> 
parture, 
Shall  not  be  a  maid  long,  anlesa  things  be  eat  shorter. 

lEzmL 


ACT    II, 


SCENE  I.— A  Court  with;n  the  Caatle  of  the  Earl  of 

Gloster. 

Enter  Edmund  and  Curan,  meeting. 

Edm.  Save  thee,  Curan. 

Cur.  And  you,  sir.  I  have  been  with  your  father, 
and  given  him  notice,  tnat  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  and 
Regan  his  duchess,  will  be  here  with  him  to-night. 

Edm,  How  comes  that  ? 

Cur.  Nay,  I  know  not.  You  have  heard  of  the  news 
abroad :  I  mean,  the  whispered  ones,  for  they  are  yet 
but  ear-buFsing  arguments. 

Edm.  Not  I :  |>ray  you,  what  are  they? 

Cur.  Have  you  heard  of  no  likely  wars  toward, 
'twixt  the  dukes  of  Cornwall  and  Albany  ? 

Edm.  Not  a  word. 

Cur.  You  may  do,*  then,  in  time.    Fare  you  well, 
sir.  [Exit. 

Edm.  The  duke  be  here  to-night?    The  better! 
Best! 
This  weaves  itself  perforce  into  my  business. 
My  father  hath  set  guard  to  take  my  brother  5 
And  I  have  one  thing,  of  a  queazy  question. 
Which  I  must  act. — Briefness,  and  fortune,  work  !• — 
Brother,  a  word ;— descend : — ^brother.  I  say ! 

Enter  Edgar. 
My  father  watches. — O  sir !  fly  this  place ; 
Intelligence  is  given  where  you  are  hid : 
You  have  now  the  good  advantage  of  the  night.— 
Have  you  not  spoken  'gainst  the  duke  of  Cornwall  ? 
He  's  coming  hither ;  now,  i^  the  night,  in  haste. 
And  Regan  with  him  :  have  you  nothing  said 
Upon  his  party  'gainst  the  duke  of  Albany? 
Advise  yourself.* 

Edg.  I  am  sure  on  't,  not  a  word. 

Edm.  I  hear  my  father  coming. — ^Pardon  me ', 
In  cunning,  I  must  draw  my  sword  upon  you : 
Draw :  seem  to  defend  yourself.     Now  'quit  you  well. 
Yield  :— come  before  my  father ; — Light,  ho !  here ! — 
Fly,  brother ; — Torches  !  torches ! — So,  farewell. — 

[Exit  Edoar. 
Si  me  blood  drawn  on  me  would  beget  opinion 

[  Wounds  his  arm. 
Of  my  more  fierce  endeavour :  I  have  seen  drunkards 
Do  more  than  this  in  sport. — Father !  father  ! 
Stop,  stop  !     No  help  ? 

Enter  Gloster,  and  Servants  vnth  Torches, 

Glo.  Now,  Edmund,  where 's  the  villain  ? 

Eldm,  Here  stood  he  in  the  dark,  his  sharp  sword  out, 
Mumbling^  of  wicked  charms,  conjuring  the  moon 
To  stand  auspicious  mistress. 

Glo.  But  where  is  he  ? 

Edm.  Look,  sir,  I  bleed. 

Glo.  Where  is  the  villain,  Edmund  ? 

Edm,  Fled  this  way,  sir.    When  by  no  means  he 
could — 

Glo.  Pursue  him,  ho  !— Go  after. — [Exit  Serv.]  By 
no  means,— what  ? 

>  Not  in  qamrto. 
thunder :  in  folio. 
in  <)aarto«.      >>  ipirita 
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Edm.  Persuade  me  to  the  murder  of  your  lordilup. 
But  that  I  told  him,  the  revenging  zoAb 
'Gainst  parricides  did  all  their  thunders*  b^Dd; 
Spoke,  with  how  manifold  and  strong  a  bond 
The  child  was  bound  to  the  father ;— sir,  in  fio^ 
Seeing  how  loathly  opposite  I  stood 
To  his  unnatural  purpose,  in  fell  motion. 
With  his  prepared  sword  he  charges  home 
My  unprovided  body,  lanc'd  mine  ami . 
But  whether  he  saw  my  best  alarum'd  spinu, 
Bold  in  the  quarrel's  right,  rous'd  to  th'  enooonter 
Or  whether  gasted  by  the  noise  I  made, 
Full  suddenly  he  fled. 

Glo,  Let  him  fly  lar : 

Not  in  this  land  shall  he  remain  uncaught ; 
And  found,  dispatch'd*. — The  noble  duke  roy 
My  worthy  arch'  and  patron,  comes  to-night: 
By  his  authority  I  will  proclaim  it, 
That  he,  which  finds  him,  shall  deserve  our  thiob, 
Bringing  the  murderous  coward*  to  the  stake; 
He,  that  conceals  him,  death. 

Edm.  When  I  dissuaded  him  from  his  intnit, 
And  found  him  pight*  to  do  it,  with  curst  speech 
I  threaten'd  to  discover  him :  he  replied, 
^^  Thou  unpossessing  bastard  !  dost  thou  think, 
If  1  would  stand  against  thee,  would  the  reposiP* 
Of  any  trust,  virtue,  or  worth,  in  thee 
Make  thy  words  faith'd  ?    No :  what  I  should  dor, 
(As  this  I  would ;  although  thou  didst  produce 
My  very  character)  I  'd  turn  it  all 
To  thy  suggestion,  plot,  and  damned  practiee:" 
And  thou  must  make  a  dullard  of  the  world. 
If  they  not  thought  the  profits  of  roy  death 
Were  very  pregnant  and  potential  spors^' 
To  make  thee  seek  it." 

Glo.  Strong"  and  fastened  tiUsn 

Would  he  deny  his  letter  ?** — I  never  got  him. 

Hark !    the  duke's  trumpets.    I   know  not  wltj  v 

comes. — 
All  porta  I  '11  bar:  the  villain  shall  not  'scape; 
The  duke  must  grant  me  that :  besides,  his  piccict 
I  will  send  far  and  near,  that  all  the  kingdom 
May  have  due  note  of  him  ;  and  of  roy  land, 
Loyal  and  natural  boy,  I'll  work  the  means 
To  make  thee  capable. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Rkoan,  and  Attitudais. 

Com.  How  now,  my  noble  friend !   sinoe  1  c* 
hither, 
(Which  I  can  call  but  now)  I  have  heard  strange  V!^' 

Reg.  If  it  be  true,  all  vengeance  comes  too  itov  J 
Which  can  pursue  th'  ofifender.    How  dost,  my  kit' 

Glo.  O, madam!  myoldheartiacra<*'d,it'sef»ftJ 

Reg.  What !  did  my  father's  godson  seek  yoor  1j* 
He  whom  my  father  nam'd  ?  your  heir,'*  your  Ei^f 

Glo.  O,  lady,  lady  !  shame  would  have  it  kid. 

Reg.  Was  he'^  companion  with  the  hotoiis  ksi^* 
That  tend  upon  my  father  ? 


*  Which  ronft  Mk — briefnees  and  fortune  help :  in  auartoc.  '  your :  in  qv 
•  dispatch  :  in  f,  e.  '  Chief.  *  caitiff:  in  onartoe.  •  Dti^rmirud.  >•  oould 
ite  :  in  folio.      *>  0,  strange :  in  folio.     ^*  FoUo  adde,  *^iaid  he,"  and  omiti  i 


is  not  in  f.  e.     ^^  he  not :  in  f.  •. 


quartos.    *  Wax^Uni^  :  in  ^ 

'  d  the  repoaars :  in  ^mrtw 

the  rest  of  the  line.      " 
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Gh,  I  know  not,  madam  :  'tis  too  bad,  too  bad.— 

Edm.  Yes,  madam,  yes  ;'  he  was  of  that  consort. 

Reg.  No  marvel,  then,  though  he  were  ill-affected : 
T  is  they  have  put  him  on  the  old  man's  death, 
To  have  th'  expense  and  waste  of  his  revenues. 
I  have  this  present  evening  from  my  sister 
Seen  well  informM  of  them  ;  and  with  such  cautions, 
rhat  if  they  come  to  sojourn  at  my  house, 
[  '11  not  be  there. 

Com.  Nor  I,  assure  thee,  Regan. — 

Edmund.  I  hear  that  you  have  shown  your  father 
V  child-like  office. 

Edm.  'T  was  my  duty,  sir. 

Gh.  He  did  bewray*  his  practice :  and  received 
Phis  hurt  you  see,  striving  to  apprehend  him. 

Com.  Is  he  pursued  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord,  he  is. 

Com.  If  he  be  taken,  he  shall  never  more 
ie  feared  of  doing  harm :  make  your  own  purpose, 
^ow  in  my  strength  you  please  — As  for  you,  Edmund, 
^hose  virtue  and  obedience  doth  this  instant 
k)  much  commend  itself,  you  shall  be  ours  : 
Matures  of  such  deep  trust  we  shall  much  need ; 
fou  we  first  seize  on. 

Edm.  I  shall  serve  you,  sir. 

Truly,  however  else. 

Glo.  For  him  I  thank  your  grace. 

Com.  You  know  not  why  we  came  to  visit  you. 

Reg.  Thus  out  of  season,  threading  dark-ey'd  night. 
)cca8ions,  noble  Gloster,  of  some  poize,' 
herein  we  must  have  use  of  your  advice. 
>ur  father  he  hath  writ,  so  hath  our  sister, 
)f  differences,  which  I  best  thought  fit 
To  answer  from  our  home :  the  several  messengers 
*'rom  hence  attend  despatch.    Our  good  old  friend, 
>ay  comforts  to  our  bosom,  and  bestow 
four  needful  counsel  to  our  business,* 
^hicb  craves  the  instant  use. 

Gh.  I  serve  you,  madam, 

four  graces  are  right  welcome.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Before  Oldster's  Castle. 
Enter  Kent  and  Oswald,  severally. 

Osw.  Grood  dawning*  to  thee,   friend :    art  of  this* 
house  ? 

Kent.  Ay. 

Oxw.  Where  may  we  set  our  horses  ? 

Kent.  V  the  mire. 

Osio.  Pr'ythee,  if  thou  love  me,  tell  me. 

Kent.  I  love  thee  not. 

Osw.  Why,  then  I  care  not  for  thee. 

Kent.  If  I  had  thee  in  Finsbuty^  pinfold,  I  would 
nake  thee  jcare  for  me. 

Osw»  Why  dost  thou  use  me  thus  ?  I  know  thee  not. 

Kent,  Fellow,  I  know  thee. 

O.sip.  WTiat  dost  thou  know  me  for  ? 

Kent.  A  knave,  a  rascal,  an  eater  of  broken  meats  ; 

bane,  proud,  shallow,  beggarly,  three-suited,  hundred- 
oand,  filthy,  worsted-stocking  knave;  a  lily-liver'd, 
ction-taking  knave,  a  whoreson,  glass-gazing,  super- 
erviccable,  finical  rogue;  one-trunk-inh«ritiug  slave; 
ne  that  wouldest  be  a  bawd,  in  way  of  good  service, 
nd  aj^  nothing  but  the  composition  of  a  knave,  beg- 
ar.  coward,  pandar,  and  the  son  and  heir  of  a  mongrel 
itch  :  one  whom  I  will  beat  into  clamorous  whining, 
f  thou  deniest  the  least  syllable  of  thy  addition 

Osw.  Why,  what  a  monstrous  fellow  art  thou,  thus 

I  h«  wa« :  in  f.  •      *  b«traf  :  in  qnarto*.     *  prize  :  in  folio.    *  businetows  :  in  folio.      *  «ven  :  in  qnartos.     *  the :  ._    ^- 

■Tf  :  in  f  «•  •  A  conlr»«pliioii.«  term  for  %  woman. —  Dytt.  »  Not  in  quar'.oi.  Djrce  sar*,  it  i«  a  stape  direction,  "years:  in  fo'i»  | 
»  Ttfhtlp  knotted.  •*  Deny;  Ravenpe  :  in  folio.  "The  h'n^fixker.  It  was  a  popular  belief  that  thi«  bird,  if  hang  up,  would  turn  bta  ■ 
tsk  th«  wny  tb«  wind  blew.      >«  In  Somenetsliire.     Kiiif  Arthur  here  kept  his  court. 


to  rail  on  one,  that  is  neither  known  of  thee,  nor 
knows  thee. 

Kent.  What  a  brazen-faced  varlet  art  thou^  to  deny 
thou  knoweet  me.  Is  it  two  days  since  I  tripped  up 
thy  heels,  and  be^it  thee,  before  the  king?  Draw,  you 
rogue ;  for,  though  it  be  night,  yet  th^  moon  shines : 
I  '11  make  a  sop  o'  the  moonshine  of  you  [Drawing  his 
Sword.]  Draw,  you  whoreson  c^Uionly  barber-monger, 
draw. 

Osw.  Away  !  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  thee. 
Kent.  Draw,  you  rascal:  you  come  with  letters 
against  the  king,  and  take  Vanity,  the  puppet's*,  part, 
against  the  royalty  of  her  father.  Draw,  you  rogue,  or 
I'll  so  carbonado  your  shanks :— draw,  you  rascoU; 
come  your  ways. 

Osw.  Help,  ho !  murder  !  help  ! 
Kent.  Strike,  you  slave :   stand,  rogue,  stand ;  you 
neat  slave,  strike.  [Beating  him. 

Osw.  Help,  ho  !  murder !  murder ! 
Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gloster,  Edmund,  and 

Servants. 
Edm.  How  now  !     What 's  the  matter  ?    Part.* 
Kent.  With  you,  goodman  boy,  if  you  please :  come, 
I  '11  flesh  you ;  come  on.  young  master. 

Glo.  Weapons  !  arms  !     What 's  the  matter  here  ? 
Com.  Keep  peace,  upon  your  lives : 
He  dies  that  strikes  again.    What  is  the  matter  ? 
Reg.  The  messengers  from  our  sister  and  the  king. 
Com.  What  is  your  difi!erence  ?  speak. 
Osw.  I  am  scarce  in  breath,  my  lord. 
Kent.  No  marvel,  you  have  so  bestirred  your  valour. 
You  cowardly  rascal,  nature  disclaims  in  thee :  a  tailor 
made  thee. 
Com.  Thou  art  a  strange  fellow :  a  tailor  maKC  a  man  ? 
Kent.  Ay,  a  tailor,  sir :  a  stone-cutter,  or  a  painter, 
could  not  have  made  him  so  ill,  though  they  had  been 
but  two  hours**  at  the  trade. 

Com.  Speak  yet,  how  grew  your  quarrel  ? 
Osw.  This  ancient  rufl[ian,  sir,  whose  life  I  have 
At  suit  of  his  grey  beard, —  [spaHd 

Kent.  Thou,  whoreson  zed  ?  thou,  unnecessary  letter  ? 
— My  lord,  if  you  will  give  me  leave,  I  will  tread  this 
unbolted  villain  into  mortar,  and  daub  the  wall  of  a 
Jakes  with  him. — Spare  my  grey  beard,  you  wagtail  ? 

Com.  Peace,  sirrah ! 
You  beastly  knave,  know  you  no  reverence  ? 
Kent.  Yes,  sir ;  but  anger  hath  a  pri\'ilege. 
Com.  Why  art  thou  angry  ? 

Kent.  That  such  a  slave  a.<«  this  should  wear  a  sword 
Who  wears  no  honesty.    Such  smiling  rogues  as  these 
Like  rats,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  atwain 
Which  are  too  intrinse**  t"  unloose ;  smooth  every  pa^ioB 
That  in  the  natures  of  their  lords  rebels : 
Bring  oil  to  fire,  snow  to  their  colder  moods: 
Renege",  affirm,  and  turn  their  halcyon"  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters, 
And  knowing  nought,  like  dogs,  but  following.— 
A  plague  upon  your  epileptic  visage  ! 
Smile  at  my  speeches,  as  I  were  a  fool  ? 
Goose,  if  I  had  you  upon  Sarum  plain, 
I  'd  drive  ye  cackling  home  to  Camelot**. 
Com.  What,  art  thou  mad,  old  fellow  ? 
Glo.  How  fell  you  out  ?  say  that. 
Kent.  No  contraries  hold  more  antipathy, 
Than  I  and  such  a  knave. 

Com.  Why  dost  thou  call  him  knave  ?    Whnt's  his 
offence  ? 

n  qnartos.     ^  Lijw- 
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Kent.  His  countenance  likes  me  not. 

Com.  No  more,  perchance,  does  mine,  nor  his,  nor 
hers. 

Kent.  Sir,  't  is  my  occupation  to  be  plain : 
I  have  seen  better  faces  in  my  time, 
Than  stand  on  any  shoulders  that  I  see 
Before  me  at  this  instant. 

Com.  This  is  some  fellow, 

Who,  having  been  prais'd  for  bluntness,  doth  affect 
A  saucy  roughness,  and  constrains  the  garb 
Quite  from  his  nature :  he  cannot  flatter,  he ; 
An  honest  mind  and  plain,' — ^he  must  speak  truth  : 
An  they  will  take  it,  so  ;  if  not,  he  's  plain. 
These  kind  of  knaves  I  know,  which  in  this  plainness 
Harbour  more  craft,  and  more  corrupter  ends, 
Than  twenty  silly  ducking  observants, 
That  stretch  their  duties  nicely. 

Kent.  Sir,  in  good  sooth,  in  sincere  verity. 
Under  th'  allowance  of  your  grand  aspect. 
Whose  influence,  like  the  wreath  of  radiant  fire, 
On  flickering  Phoebus'  front, — 

Com.  What  meanest  by  this  ? 

Kent.  To  go  out  of  my  dialect,  which  you  discom- 
mend so  much.  I  knov\^  sir,  I  am  no  flatterer :  he 
that  beguiled  you  in  a  plain  accent  was  a  plain  knave ; 
which,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  be,  though  I  should  win 
your  displeasure  to  entreat  me  to 't. 

Com.  What  was  the  offence  you  gave  him  ? 

Osw.  I  never  gave  him  any. 
It  pleas'd  the  king,  his  master,  very  late. 
To  strike  at  me  upon  his  misconstruction ; 
When  he,  compact*,  and  flattering  his  displeasure, 
Tripp'd  me  behind  ;  being  down,  insulted,  rail'd, 
And  put  upon  him  such  a  deal  of  man, 
That  worthied  him,  got  praises  of  the  king 
For  him  attempting  who  was  self-subdu'd ; 
And,  in  the  fleshment  of  this  dread  exploit, 
Drew  on  me  here  again. 

Kent.  None  of  these  rogues,  and  cowards, 

But  Ajax  is  their  fool. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks ! 

You'  stubborn  ancient  knave,  you  reverend  braggart, 
We  'U  teach  you — 

Kent.  Sir,  I  am  too  old  to  learn. 

Call  not  your  stocks  for  me ;  I  serve  the  king, 
Dn  whose  employment  I  was  sent  to  you : 
You  shall  do  small  respect,  show  too  bold  malice 
Against  the  grace  and  person  of  my  master, 
Stocking  his  messenger. 

Com.  Fetch  forth  the  stocks ! 

As  I  have  life  and  honour,  there  shall  he  sit  till  noon. 

Reg.  Till  noon  !  till  night,  my  lord ;  and  all  night  too. 

Kent.  Why,  madam,  if  I  were  your  father's  dog, 
You  should  not  use  me  so. 

Reg.  Sir,  being  his  knave,  I  will. 

[Stocks  brought  out. 

\Jom.  This  is  a  fellow  of  the  self-same  colour 
Our  sister  speaks  of. — Come,  bring  away  the  stocks. 

Glo.  Let  me  beseech  your  grace  not  tr  do  so. 
His  fault  is  much,  and  the  good  king  his  master* 
Will  check  him  for  't :  your  purposed  low  correction 
Is  such,  as  basest  and  contemned'st  wretches. 


For  pilfering*  and  meet  common  trespasses, 
Are  punish'd  with.    The  king  must  take  it  ill. 
That  he,  so  slightly  valued  in  his  messenger, 
Should  have  him  tiius  restrained. 

Com.  I  '11  answer  that 

Reg.  My  sister  may  receive  it  much  more  worse, 
To  have  her  gentleman  abus'd,  assaulted, 
For  following  her  affairs. — Put  in  his  legs. — * 

[KzKT  is  set  in  the  Stocks 
Come,  my  lord,  away. 

[Exeunt  Reoak  and  Cornwall 

Glo.  I  am  sorry  for  thee,  friend;  't  is  the  duke'i 
pleasure. 
Whose  disposition,  all  the  world  well  knows, 
Will  not  be  rubb'd,  nor  stopped :  I  Ml  entreat  for  thee. 

Kent.  Pray,  do  not,  sir.    I  have  wateh'd,  and  ira- 
vell'd  hard ; 
Some  time  I  shall  sleep  out,  the  rest  I  '11  whistle : 
A  good  man's  fortune  may  grow  out  at  heels. 
Give  you  good  morrow ! 

Glo.  The  duke 's  to  blame  in  this :  't  will  be  ill  tak^ 

[£n/. 

Kent.  Good  king,  that  must  approve  the  oonuact 
saw  :• — 
Thou  out  of  heaven's  benediction  com'st 
To  the  warm  sun. 

Approach,  thou  beacon  to  this  under  globe, 
That  by  thy  comfortable  beams  I  may 
Peruse  this  letter. — Nothing  almost  sees  miracles.* 
But  misery : — 1  know.  H  is  from  Cordelia; 
Who  hath  most  fortunately  been  informed 
Of  my  obscured  course ;  and  shall  find  time 
From  this  enormous  state, — seeking  to  give 
Losses  their  remedies. — All  weary  and  o'er- wateh'd. 
Take  vantage,  heavy  eyes,  not  to  behold 
This  shameful  lodging.     Fortune,  good  night ; 
Smile  once  more  ]  turn  thy  wheel !  [He  steefs 

SCENE  nC— A  Part  of  the  Heath. 
Enter  Edoar. 
Edg.  I  heard  myself  proclaim'd; 
And  by  the  happy  hollow  of  a  tree 
Escap'd  the  hunt.     No  port  is  free  ;  no  place, 
That  guard,  and  most  unusual  vigilance, 
Does  not  attend  my  taking     While  I  may  'scape, 
I  will  preserve  myself;  and  am  bethought 
To  take  the  basest  and  most  poorest  shape, 
That  ever  penury,  in  contempt  of  man, 
Brought  near  to  beast :  my  face  I  '11  grime  with  filth. 
Blanket  my  loins,  elf  all  my  hair  in  knots, 
And  with  presented  nakedness  out-face 
The  winds,  and  persecutions  of  the  aky. 
The  country  gives  me  proof  and  precedent 
Of  Bedlam  beggars,'  who.  with  roarinv  voices. 
Strike  in  their  numb'd  and  mortified  bare  arms 
Pins,  wooden  pricks,  nails,  sprigs  of  rosemary : 
And  with  this  horrible  object,  from  low  farms,* 
Poor  pelting**  villages,  sheep-cotes  and  mills, 
Sometime  with  lunatic  bans,  sometime  with  pray^TT. 
Enforce  their  charity. — Poor  Turlygood  !"  poor  T««' 
That 's  something  yet : — Edgar  I  nothing  am.      [Exit 


1  he  mutt  be  plain  :  in  quartoe.    *  eonjanet :  in  quaitoe.     *  Yon  miaere&nt  kn&re  :  in  qnartoe.     *  Thia  and  the  following  hnea,  to  "  Tk 
king,"  an  not  in  folio.     *  This  line  is  not  in  folio. 

•  Tn  your  ninnin^  from  him  to  me. 
Ye  run  out  of  God's  blessing  into  the  warm  tun.— Hipywoorf**  Prowrb* ;  quoted  Vt  KB.{rti 
'  my  vrrwck  :  in  qnartos.  •  Poor  distracted  men,  that  had  been  put  into  Bedlam,  vhere  recovering  some  sobemees,  the?  weie  lh:«^'-»T 
to  go  a  beeging;  t".  e.  they  had  on  their  leff  erm.  an  armilla,  an  iron  r.ng  for  the  arm,  about  four  inches  long,  a*  print<»d  in  some  w  t« 
They  could  not  get  it  off:  they  wore  about  .eir  necki*  a  great  horn  of  an  ox,  in  a  string  or  bawdrick,  which,  when  they  came  t->  a  b.u 
they  did  wind,  and  they  put  the  drink  given  to  them  into  this  horn.  wh»relo  they  pot  a  stopple. — Aubrty's  MSS. ;  qaoted  b>  D'.*-** 
There  were  imp'vtors  even  among  these  wretches.  »  servjoe  :  in  qnarton.  >«  Petty  "  Supposed  by  Douee,  to  allod«  to  the  Twi^j-J 
m  Beghardi  a  ir\  of  fanatics  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuri/»s.  who  went  aboat  howling  like  woWea,  in  their  frenxiaa. 
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SCENE  lY.—Before  Gloster'b  Castle. 
Enter  Lxar,  Fooly  and  a  Gentleman. 
Uar.  'T  is  strange  that  they  should  so  depart  from 
home, 
And  not  send  back  my  messenger. 

Geid.  As  I  learned, 

The  night  before  there  was  no  purpose  in  them 
Of  this  remove. 
Kent.  Hail  to  thee,  noble  master !  [  Waking} 

I/ar.  Ha! 
Mak'st  thou  this  shame  thy  pastime  ? 
Kent,  No,  my  lord. 

Fool  Ha,  ha !  look  \  he  wears  cruel  garters.  Horses 
are  tied  by  the  head ;  dogs,  and  bears,  by  the  neck ; 
monkeys  by  the  loins,  and  men  by  the  legs.  When  a 
man  is  over-lusty  at  legs,  then  he  wears  wooden 
neiherstocks. 
Lear.  What 's  he,  that  hath  so  much  thy  place  mis- 
took, 
To  Kt  thee  here? 

Kent.  It  is  both  he  and  she ; 

Your  son  and  daughter. 
Lear.  No. 
Kent.  Yes. 
Lear.  No,  I  say. 
Kent.  I  say,  yea. 
Ltar.  No,  no ;  they  would  not." 
Kent.  Yes,  they  have. 
Ltar.  By  Jupiter,  I  swear  no. 
Kent.  By  Juno,  I  swear,  ay.* 

Ltar,  They  durst  not  do  h  ; 

They  could  not,   would  not  do 't :   't  is  worse  than 

murder, 
To  do  upon  respect  such  violent  outrage. 
Re.volve  me  with  all  modest  haste  which  way 
Fbou  mightst  deserve,  or  they  impose,  this  usage, 
doming  from  us. 

Kent.  My  lord,  when  at  their  home 

[  did  commend  your  highness'  letters  to  them. 
Ere  I  was  risen  from  the  place  that  showed 
My  duty  kneeling,  came  there  a  reeking  post, 
$(ew*d  in  his  haste,  half-breathlchs,  panting  forth 
Prom  Goneril,  his  mistress,  salutation ; 
Miverd  letters,  spite  of  intermission, 
A'liich  presently  they  read :  on  whose  contents, 
They  sumniou'd  up' their  meiny*,  straight  took  horse; 
Vrnmanded  me  to  follow,  and  attend 
The  leisure  of  their  answer ;  gave  me  cold  looks: 
Ind  meeting  here  the  other  messenger, 
\']jose  welcome,  I  perceiv'd,  had  poisoned  mine, 
Bi'iiij!  the  very  fellow  which  of  late 
H.-iplav'd  so  saucily  against  your  highness) 
laving  more  man  than  wit  about  me,  drew : 
le  rai^'d  the  house  with  loud  and  coward  cries. 
our  son  and  daughter  found  this  trespass  worth 
'he  shame  which  here  it  suffers. 
Fool*  Winter  's  not  gone  yet,  if  the  wild  geese  fly 
that  way. 

Fathers,  that  wear  rags, 

Do  make  their  children  blind ; 
But  fathers,  that  bear  bags. 

Shall  see  their  children  kind. 
Fortune,  that  arrant  whore, 
Ne'er  turns  the  key  to  the  poor. — 
But,  for  all  this,  it  follows, 
Thou  shalt  have  as  many  dolours 

*  !fot  iu  f.  «.      *  This  and  the  next  ip«ech,  are  not  in  lolio.      '  This  iprech  is  not  in  qnartos. 
wtM.      •  f.  m,   giTe  tho  last  four  lines  as  prose,  and  omit  the  'vrordK,   "  it  follows."  and  '*  dear." 
ras  fool :  in  f.  a.     •  The  fool  no  knare  :  in  t.  e.    lo  all  the  night :  in  folio.    "  what  fiery  :  in  quarto. 
« ta  iblio.     ^'  Not  in  quaito.    **  *'  L»mi^"  ia  added  in  qnano. 


For  thy  daughters  dear, 
As  thou  canst  tell  in  a  year.' 
Lear.  0,  how  this  mother  swells  up  toward  my  hesrt ' 
Hysterica  passio  !  down,  thou  climbing  sorrow. 
Thy  element 's  below. — Where  is  this  daughter  ? 
Kent.  With  the  earl,  sir ;  here,  within. 
Lear.  Follow  me  not 

Stay  here.  [Exit 

Gent,  Made  you  no  more  offence  than  what  vou 

speak  of? 
Kent.  None.  / 

How  chance  the  king  comes  with  so  small  a  train  ? 

Fool.  An  thou  hadst  been  set  i'  the  stocks  for  that 
question,  thou  hadst  well  deserved  it. 
Kent.  Why  fool  ? 

Fool.  We  Ml  set  thee  to  school  to  an  ant,  to  teach 
thee  there  ^s  no  labouring  i'  the  winter.  All  that  fol- 
low their  noses  are  led  by  their  eyes,  but  blind  men ; 
and  there  's  not  a  nose  among  twenty  but  can  smell 
him  that 's  stinking.  Let  go  thy  hold,  when  a  groat 
wheel  runs  down  a  hill,  lest  it  break  thy  neck  with 
following  it;  but  the  great  one  that  goes  up  the  hill,' 
let  him  draw  thee  after.  When  a  wise  man  gives 
thee  better  counsel,  give  me  mine  again :  I  would  have 
none  hut  knaves  follow  it,  since  a  fool  gives  it. 

That  sir.  which  serves  and  seeks  for  gain. 

And  follows  but  for  form,  ^ 

Will  pack  when  it  begins  to  rain, 

And  leave  thee  in  the  storm. 
But  I  will  tarry ;  the  fool  will  stay, 

And  let  the  wise  man  fly : 
Thb  fool  turns  knave*  that  runs  away. 
The  knave  no  fool,*  perdy. 
Kent.  Where  learn'd  you  thb,  fool  ? 
Fool.  Not  i'  the  stocks,  fool. 

Re-enter  Lbar.  with  Gloster. 
Lear.  Deny  to  speak  with  me  ?  The^are  sick?  they 
are  weary  ? 
They  have  travelled  hard  to-night**  ?    Mere  fetches, 
The  images  of  revolt  and  flying  off. 
Fetch  me  a  better  answer. 

Glo.  My  dear  lord, 

You  know  the  fiery  quality  of  the  duke  \ 
How  unremovable  and  fix'd  he  is 
In  his  own  course. 

Lear.  Vengeance  !  plague  !  death  !  confusion  ! — 
Fiery?  what'*  quality?     Why,  Gloster,  Gloster. 
1  'd  .*«peak  with  the  duke  of  Cornwall  and  his  wife. 
Glo.  Well,  my  good  l(«i*d,  I  have  inform'd  them  so." 
Lear.  Inform'd  them!     Dost  thou  understand  me, 

man? 
Glo.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Lear.  The  king  would  speak  with  Cornwall;  the 
dear  father 
Would  with  his  daughter  speak,  commands  her  service : 
Are  they  inform'd  of  this  ?     My  breath  and  blood  ! — 
Fiery"  ?  the  fiery  duke?— Tell  the  hot  duke,  that"— 
No,  but  not  yet ; — may  be,  he  is  not  well : 
Infirmity  doth  still  neglect  all  ofiSce, 
Whereto  our  health  is  bound  :  we  are  not  ourselves, 
When  nature,  being  oppressed,  commands  the  mind 
To  puffer  with  the  body     I'll  forbear; 
And  am  fallen  out  with  my  more  headier  will, 
To  take  the  indispos'd  and  sickly  fit 
For  the  sound  man. — Death  on  my  stale  !  wherefore 

[Pointing  to  Kjbnt. 
Should  he  sit  here  ?    This  ai^t  persuades  me, 

«  Ketinue.     *  This  speech  is  not  in 

~  upwards  :  in  folio.    *  The  knare 

i«  Thia  and  the  next  speech,  art 
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That  this  remotion  of  the  duke  and  her 

Is  practice  only.     Give  me  my  servant  forth. 

Go,  tell  the  duke  and  's  wife,  IM  speak  vriih  them, 

Now,  presently :  bid  them  come  forth  and  hear  me, 

Or  at  their  chamber  door  I  Ml  beat  the  drum. 

Till  it  cry—"  Sleep  to  death." 

Glo.  I  would  have  all  well  betwixt  you.  [Exit. 

Lear.  0  me  !  my  heart,  my  rising  heart ! — ^but,  do^Ti. 

Fool.  Cry  to  it,  nuncle,  as  the  cockney  did  to  the 
eels,  when  she  put  them  i'  the  paste  alive ;  sheknapp'd 
'em  o'  the  coxcombs  with  a  stick,  and  cried,  "  Down, 
wantons,  down  :"  H  was  her  brother,  that  in  pure  kind- 
nefs  to  his  horse  butter'd  his  hay. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Ploster,  and  Servants. 

Lear.  Good  morrow  to  you  both. 

Com.       Hail  to  your  grace  !  [Kent  is  set  at  liberty. 

Reg.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  highness 

Lear.  Regan,  I  think  you  are  ;  I  know  what  reason 
I  have  to  think  so  :  if  thou  shouldst  not  be  glad, 
I  would  divorce  thee  from  thy  mother's  tomb. 
Sepulchring  an  adulteress, — 0  !  are  you  free  ?  [To  Kent. 
Some  other  time  for  that. — Beloved  Regnn. 
Thy  sister  's  naught:  0  Regan  !  she  hath  tied 
Sharp'd-tooth'd  unkindness,  like  a  vulture,  here. — 

[Points  to  his  heart. 
I  can  scarce  speak  to  thee  :  thou  'It  not  believe, 
With  how  d^prav'd  a  quality — 0  Regan ! — 

Reg.  I  pray  you,  sir,  take  patience.     I  have  hope, 
You  less  know  how  to  value  her  desert. 
Than  she  to  scant^  her  duty. 


Lear. 


Say,  how  is  that  ?• 


Reg.  I  cannot  think,  my  sister  in  the  least. 
Would  fail  her  obligation  :  if,  sir,  perchance. 
She  have  restrain'd  the  riots  of  your  followers, 
T  is  on  such  ground,  and  to  such  wholesome  end, 
As  clears  her  from  all  blame. 

Lear.  My  curses  on  her  ! 

Reg.  0,  sir  !  you  are  old ; 

Nature  in  y6u  stands  on  the  very  verge 
Of  her  confine :  you  should  be  rul'd.  and  led 
By  some  discretion,  that  discerns  your  state 
Better  than  you  yourself.     Therefore,  I  pray  you, 
That  to  our  sister  you  do  make  return : 
Say,  you  have  ^Tong'd  her,  sir. 

Lear.  Afk  her  forgiveness  ? 

Do  you  but  mark  how  this  becomes  the  mouth :" 
•*  Dear  daughter,  I  confess  that  I  am  old  ; 
Ai^e  IS  unnecessary :  on  my  knees  I  beg.        [Kneeling. 
That  you  '11  vouchsafe  me  raiment,  bed,  and  food." 

Reg.  Good  sir,  no  more :  these  are  unsightly  tricks. 
Return  you  to  my  sister. 

Lear.  Never,  Regan.  [Rising.* 

She  hath  abated  me  of  half  my  train  ; 
Look'd  black  upon  me  ;  struck  me  with  her  tongue. 
Most.  «erpent-like,  upon  the  very  heart. — 
All  me  stor'd  vengeances  of  heaven  fall 
On  her  ungrateful  top  !     Strike  her  young  bones, 
You  taking  airs,  with  lameness  ! 

Corn.  Fie,  sir,  fie  ! 

Lear.  You  nimble  lightnings,   dart   your  blinding 
flames 
Into  her  scornful  eyes  !     Infect  her  beauty, 
Vou  fcn-suck'd  fogs,  drawn  by  the  powerful  sun. 
To  fall  and  bla§t*  her  pride  ! 

Reg.  0  the  blest  gods  ! 

So  will  you  wish  on  me,  \v'hen  the  rash  mood  is  on. 

Lear.  No,  Regan ;  thou  shalt  never  have  my  curse : 


Thy  tender-hearted'  nature  shall  not  give 

Thee  o'er  to  harshness  :  her  eyes  are  fierce  ;  but  thine  | 

Do  comfort,  and  not  burn.     'Tis  not  in  thee 

To  grudge  my  pleasures,  to  cut  off  my  train, 

To  bandy  ha^ty  words,  to  scant  my  sizes,' 

And,  in  conclusion,  to  oppose  the  bolt 

Against  my  coming  in :  thou  better  know^st 

The  offices  of  nature,  bond  of  childhood. 

Effects  of  courtesy,  dues  of  gratitude ; 

Thy  half  o'  the  kingdom  thou  hast  not  forgot,  j 

Wherein  I  tliee  endow'd. 

Reg.  Good  sir,  to  the  purj-ose. 

Lear.  Who  put  my  man  i'  the  stocks  ?  [Tucket*  ttitkin,  j 

Com.  What  trumpet 's  that  ?  j 

Enter  Oswald.  ' 

Reg.  I  know't :  my  sipters  :  this  approves  her  letter, 
That  she  would  soon  be  here. — Is  your  lady  come? 

Lear.  This  is  a  slave,  whose  easy  borrowed  pride 
Dwells  in  the  fickle  grace  of  her  he  follows.— 
Out,  varlet,  from  my  sight ! 

Com.  What  means  your  grace? 

Lear.   Who  stocked  my  servant?      Regan,  I  ha^e 
good  hope 
Thou  didst  not  know  on't. — ^Who   comes    here?   0 
heavens  ! 

Enter  Goneril. 
If  you  do  love  old  men,  if  your  sweet  sway 
Allow  obedience,  if  yourselves  are  old, 
Make  it  your  cause ;  send  down,  and  take  my  part  !— 
Art  not  asham'd  to  look  upon  this  beard  ? — 

f  7b  Gosiiiu 

0  Regan !  wilt  thou  take  her  by  the  hand  ? 

Gon.  Why  not  by  the  hand,  sir?     How  have  I  (rf- 
fended  ? 
All 's  not  offence,  that  indiscretion  finds, 
And  dotage  terms  so. 

Lear.  0  sides !  you  are  too  tough : 

Will  you  yet  hold?    How  came  my  man  i'  the  stocb? 

Corn.  I  set  him  there,  sir ;  but  his  own  disorders 
Deserv'd  much  less  advancement. 

Lear.  You  !  did  you  ? 

Reg.  [  pray  you,  father,  being  weak,  seem  so. 
If,  till  the  expiration  of  your  month, 
You  will  return  and  sojourn  with  my  sister. 
Dismissing  half  your  train,  come  then  to  me : 

1  am  now  from  home,  and  out  of  that  provision 
Which  shall  be  needful  for  your  entertainment. 

Lear.  Return  to  her,  and  fifty  men  dismissed  ? 
No,  rather  I  abjure  all  roofs,  and  choose 
To  wage  against  the  enmity  o'  the  air ; 
To  be  a  comrade  with  the  wolf  and  howl* 
Necessity's  sharp  pinch  ! — ^Return  with  her? 
Why,  the  hot-blooded  France,  that  dowerless  took 
Our  youngest  born,  I  could  as  well  be  brought 
To  knee  his  throne,  and,  squire-like,  pension  beg 
To  keep  base  life  afoot. — Return  with  her  ? 
Persuade  me  rather  to  be  slave  and  sumpter 
To  this  detested  groom.  [Looking  at  Osvtkim^ 

G:n.  At  your  choice,  sir. 

Liar.  I  pr'ythee,  daughter,  do  not  make  me  mad 
I  will  not  trouble  thee,  my  child  :  farewell. 
We  '11  no  more  meet,  no  more  see  one  another ; 
But  yet  thou  art  my  fiesh,  my  blood,  my  dangler : 
Or,  rather,  a  disease  that  V**  in  my  flesh, 
Which  1  must  needs  call  mine :  thou  art  a  boil, 
A  plague-sore,  an  embossed  carbuncle, 
In  my  corrupted  blood.    But  I  '11  not  chide  tlK;e  ; 


»  slack  :  in  qnartoa.     •  This  and  the  next  upeftch,  are  only  in  folio.     »  house  :  in  f.  e.     *  Not  in  f  e.     •  and  blister :  in  foil'       •  fti»4» 
hefted  ;  in  f.  e.    '  Fixed  aUowanees.    •  Blast  of  a  trumpet.    »  The  wolf  and  owl.    Necessitr's,  &c.:  in  f.  e.    >•  that  lie*  w^Ur*»  •*•  ^ 
in  quartoc. 
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L't  shame  oonie  whan  it  will,  I  do  not  call  it : 

I  do  not  bid  the  thuuder-bearer  shoot, 

Nor  tell  tales  of  thee  to  high- judging  Jove. 

Mend,  when  thoa  canst ;  be  better,  at  thy  leisure: 

{ cau  be  patient ;  I  can  stay  with  Regan, 

L  and  my  hundred  knights. 

Reg.  Not  altogether  so : 

I  looked  not  for  you  yet,  nor  am  provided 
for  your  fit  welcome.    Give  ear,  sir,  to  my  sister; 
For  those  that  mingle  reason  with  their  passion, 
Must  be  content  to  think  you  old,  and  so— 
Bat  she  knows  what  she  does. 
Lear.  Is  this  well  spoken  ? 

Reg.  I  dare  avouch  it,  sir.    What !  fifty  followers  ? 
Is  it  not  well  ?    What  should  you  need  of  more  ? 
Vea.  or  so  many,  sith  that  both  charge  and  danger 
Speak  ^gaiust  so  great  a  number  ?    How,  in  one  house. 
Should  many  people,  under  two  commands, 
Hold  amity  ?     'T  is  hard :  almost  impossible.      [ance 
Gon.  Why  might  not  you,  my  lord,  receive  attend- 
Prom  those  that  she  calls  servants,  or  from  mine  ? 
Reg.  Why  not,  my  lord  ?    If  then  they  chanc'd  to 
slack  you, 
We  could  control  them.    If  you  will  come  to  me, 
|For  now  I  spy  a  danger)  I  entreat  you 
To  bring  but  five  and  twenty :  to  no  more 
(fill  I  give  place,  or  notice. 
Lear,  I  gave  you  all. 

Reg.  And  in  good  time  you  gave  it. 

Lear.  Made  you  my  guardians,  my  depositaries, 
^t  kept  a  reservation  to  be  follow'd 
fV^ith  such  a  number.    What !  must  I  come  to  you 
K'ith  five  and  twenty  ?    Regan,  said  you  so  ? 
Reg.  And  apeak 't  again,  my  lord ;  no  more  with  me. 
Lear.    Those   wicked  creatures   yet  do   look  well- 
favouHd, 
Kilien  others  are  more  wicked ;  not  being  the  worst 
kands  in  some  rank  of  praise. — I  '11  go  with  thee : 

[To  GONKRIL. 

!Tiy  fifty  yet  doth  double  five  and  twenty, 
Lnd  thoa  art  twice  her  love. 

G<m.  Hear  me,  my  lord, 

Vhat  need  you  five  and  twenty,  ten,  or  five, 
'o  follow  in  a  house,  where  twice  so  many 
lave  a  command  U>  tend  you  ? 

Reg. '  What  needs  one? 

Lear.  O  I  reason  not  the  need ;  our  basest  beggars 
.re  in  the  poorest  thing  saperfluous : 
ilow  not  nature  more  than  nature  needs, 
[an's  life  is  cheap  aa  beast's.    Thou  art  a  lady  -, 


If  only  to  go  warm  were  gorgeous, 

Why,  nature  needs  not  what  thou  gorgeous  weaiHst, 

Which  scarcely  keeps  thee  warm.     But,  for  true  need,- 

You  heavens,  give  me  but  patience,  patience  I  need  ! 

You  see  me  here,  you  gods,  a  poor  old  man,* 

As  full  of  grief  as  age  ;  wretched  in  both  : 

If  it  be  you  that  stir  these  daughters'  hearts 

Against  their  father,  fool  me  not  so  much 

To  bear  it  tamely ;  touch  me  with  noble  anger. 

0  !  let  not  women's  weapons,  water-drops, 
Stain  my  man's  cheeks. — No,  you  unnatural  hags, 

1  will  have  such  revenges  on  you  both, 

That  all  the  world  shall — I  will  do  such  things : — 
What  they  are,  yet  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall  be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth.    You  think,  I  11  weep; 
No,  I'll  not  weep:— 
I  have  full  cause  of  weeping  ;  but  this  heart 

[Storm  heard  at  a  distanu 
Shall  break  into  a  hundred  thoasaud  flaws, 
Or  ere  I  '11  weep. — 0,  fool '  I  shall  go  mad. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Gloster,  Kent,  and  Fool. 

Com,  Let  us  withdraw,  't  will  be  a  storm. 

Reg.  This  house  is  little :  the  old  man  and 's  people 
Cannot  be  well  bestow'd. 

Gon.  'T  is  his  own  blame  hath  put  himself  from  reav ; 
He  must  needs  taste  his  folly.  # 

Reg.  For  his  particular,  I'll  receive  him  gladly, 
But  not  one  follower. 

Gon.  So  am  I  purpos'd. 

Where  is  my  lord  of  Gloster  ? 

Re-enter  Gloster. 

Com.  Follow'd  the  old  man  forth. — ^He  is  retum'd. 

Gio.  The  king  is  in  high  rage. 

Com.  Whither  is  he  going*  ? 

Glo.    He  calls  to  horse;    but  will   I  know  not 
whither. 

Com.  'T  is  best  to  give  him  way ;  he  leads  himself. 

Gon.  My  lord,  entreat  him  by  no  means  to  stay. 

Glo.  Alack  !  the  night  comes  on,  and  the  bleak  winds 
Do  sorely  rufile :  for  many  miles  abovt 
There 's  scarce'  a  bush. 

Reg.  0  sir  !  to  wilful  men, 

The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure 
Must  be  their  schoolmasters.     Shut  up  your  doors  : 
He  is  attended  with  a  desperate  train. 
And  what  they  may  incense  him  to,  being  apt 
To  have  his  ear  abus'd,  wisdom  bids  fear. 

Com.  Shut  up  your  doors,  my  lord ;  H  is  a  wild  Pight 
My  Regan  counsels  well. — Gome  out  o'  the  storm. 

[Exeim: 


ACT   III. 


SCENE  I.— A  Heath. 
iStorm,  with  Thunder  and  Lightning.    Enter  Kent, 

and  a  Gentleman^  nuetins^. 
Kent,  Who 's  here,  beside  foul  weather  ? 
Gent.  One  minded,  like  the  weather,  most  unquietly. 
Kent.  I  know  you.     Where 's  the  king  ? 
Gent.  Contending  with  the  fretful  elements; 
ds  the  wind  blow  the  earth  into  the  sea, 
'  swell  the  curled  waters  'bove  the  main, 
lat  things  might  change  or  cease*:  tears  his  white  hair, 
hich  the  impetuous  blasts,  with  eyeless  rage, 
itch  in  their  fury,  and  make  nothing  of: 


Strives  in  his  little  world  of  man  to  out-soom 

The  to-and-fro-conflicting  wind  and  rain. 

This  night,  wherein  the  cub-drawn  bear  would  couok 

The  lion  and  the  belly-pinched  wolf 

Keep  their  fur  dry,  unbonueted  he  runs, 

And  bids  what  will  take  all. 
Kent.  But  who  is  with  him  T 

Crent.  None  but  the  fool,  who  labours  to  outjett 

His  heart-struck  ii^uries. 
Kent.  Sir,  I  d**  know  you, 

And  dare,  upon  the  warrant  o^  my  note^ 

Commend  a  dear  thing  to  you     There  is  division, 

Although  as  yet  the  face  of  it  be  cover'd 


I  fellow  :  ia  onartaa.     >  Thia  sad 
Mio. 

2Z 


tka  B«xt  tpMoh,  to  "  bone,"  aro  sot  ia  qnartoa.     *  not :  ia  qnartoa.     *  The  rtttvpf  thii  ipctek  if  •o' 
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With  mutual  cunning,  'twixt  Albany  and  Cornwall;* 

Who  have  (aa  who  have  not,  that  their  great  stars 

Thron'd  and  set  high  ?)  servants,  who  seem  no  less, 

Which  are  to  France  the  spies  and  spectators* 

Intelligent  of  our  state ;  what  hath  been  seen, 

Either  in  Fnuffs'  and  packings  of  the  dukes, 

Or  the  hard  rein  which  both  of  them  have  borne 

Against  the  old  kind  king :  or  something  deeper, 

Whereof,  perchance,  these  are  but  flourishings  :* 

But,  true  it  is,  from  France  there  comes  a  power 

Into  this  scattered  kingdom ;  who  already, 

Wise  in  our  negligence,  have  secret  feet 

In  some  of  our  best  ports,  and  are  at  point 

To  show  their  open  banner. — Now  to  you : 

If  on  my  credit  you  dare  build  so  far 

To  make  you.  jpeed  to  Dover,  you  shall  And 

Some  that  wi!l  thank  you,  making  just  report 

Of  how  unnatural  and  bemadding  sorrow 

The  king  hath  cause  to  plain. 

I  am  a  gentleman  of  blood  and  breeding. 

And  from  some  knowledge  and  assurance  offer 

This  office  to  you. 

Gent.  I  will  talk  farther  with  you. 

Kent.  No,  do  not. 

For  confirmation  that  I  am  much  more 
Than  my  out  wall,  open  this  purse,  and  take 
What  it  contains.     If  you  shall  see  Cordelia, 
(As  fear  not  but  you  shall)  show  her  this  ring. 
And  she  will  tell  you  who  that*  fellow  is 
That  yet  you  do  not  know.  [Thunder.]  Fie  on  this  storm ! 
I  will  go  seek  the  king. 

Gent.  Give  me  your  hand.  Have  you  no  more  to  say? 

Kent.  Few  words,  but.  to  effect,  more  than  all  yet ; 
That,  when  we  have  found  the  king,  in  which  your  pain 
That  way,  I  '11  this,  he  that  first  lights  on  him. 
Holla  the  other.     •  [Exeunt  severally, 

SCENE    II.— Another  Part  of  the  Heath.    Storm 

continues. 

Enter  Lear  and  Fool. 

Z«ar.Blow,  winds,  and  crack  your  cheeks!  rage!  blow! 
You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes  spout, 
Till  you  have  drenchM  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks  ! 
You  sulphurous  and  thought-executing  fires, 
Vaunt-couriers  to  oak-cleaving  thunder-bolts, 
Singe  my  white  head  !  And  thou,  all-shaking  thunder. 
Strike*  fiat  the  thick  rotundity  o'  the  world : 
Crack  nature's  moulds,  all  germins  spill  at  once. 
That  make  ingrateful  man  ! 

Fool.  0  nuncle,  court  holy-water^  in  a  dry  house  is 
better  than  this  rain-water  out  o'  door.  Good  nuncle, 
in,  and  ask  thy  daughter's  blessing:  here's  a  night 
pities  neither  wise  men  nor  fools.  [Thunder. 

Lear.  Rumble  thy  bellyfull !  Spit,  fire  !  spout,  rain ! 
Nor  rain,  wind,  thunder,  fire,  are  my  daughters : 
I  tax  not  you,  you  elements,  with  unkindness ; 
I  never  gave  you  kingdom,  call'd  you  children, 
You  owe  me  no  subscription :  then,  let  fall 
Your  horrible  pleasure ;  here  I  stand,  your  slave, 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despis'd  old  man. 
But  yet  I  call  you  servile  ministers, 
That  will*  with  two  pernicious  daughters  join* 
Your  high-engender'd  battles  Against  a  head 
So  old  and  white  as  this.    0 !  01  't  is  foul  I 

Fool.  He  thrt  has  a  house  to  put 's  head  in  has  a 
good  head-piece. 

1  This  and  the  mtsu  followiag  Hbm,  are  aot  i«  qvaitoa.      >  metilatioBa :  in  f.  •. 
Tb«  rest  of  the  speech  is  not  in  folio.      *  yonr :  in  quartos.      *  Smite  :  in  qoartoa. 


Cptgmvg^i  Diet.     *  haye  :  in  qaartos.      *  join'd  :  in  qnartoe. 

folio;  thunderinf :  In  qnartos.     ^Ths  qoartsa  iMmt     
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The  cod-piece  that  will  houae. 

Before  the  head  has  any, 
The  head  and  he  shall  louse  ^ — 

So  beggars  marry  many. 
The  man  that  makes  his  toe 

What  he  his  heart  should  make, 
Shall  or*  a  com  cry  woe. 
And  turn  his  sleep  to  wake. 
— ^for  there  was  never  yet  fair  woman,  but  sLe  mads 
mouths  in  a  glass. 

Enter  Kknt. 
Lear.  No,  I  will  be  the  pattern  of  all  patience ; ! 
will  say  nothing. 
Kent.  Who  's  there  ? 

Fool.  Marry,  here's  grace,  and  a  ood-piece;  tbit'i 
a  wise  man,  and  a  fool. 

Kent.  Alas,  sir!  are  you  here  ?  Things  that  love  night, 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these ;  the  wrathfid  skies 
Gallow"  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves.     Since  I  was  maa, 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain,  I  nevei 
Remember  to  have  heard :  man's  nature  cannot  cany 
Th'  affliction,  nor  the  fear." 

Lear.  Let  the  great  gods, 

That  keep  this  dreadful  pother**  o'er  our  heads. 
Find  out  their  enemies  now.     Tremble,  thou  wretch, 
That  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crimes,  . 

Unwhipp'd  of  justice :  hide  thee,  thou  bloody  band; 
Thou  perjure,  and  thou  simuler**  of  virtue 
That  art  incestuous :  caitiff,  to  pieces  shake, 
That  under  covert  and  convenient  seeming 
Hast  practis'd  on  man's  life :  close  pent-up  guilts, 
Rive  your  concealing  continents,"  and  cry 
These  dreadful  summoners  gnwse. — ^I  am  a  man, 
More  sinn'd  against,  than  sinning. 

Kent.  Alack  1  bare-heaM 

Gracious  my  lord,  hard  by  here  is  a  hovel ; 
Some  friendship  will  it  lend  you  'gainst  the  terapert: 
Repose  you  there,  while  I  to  this  hard  house,  I 

(More  hard"  than  is  the  stone  whereof 't  is  rsis'd,      | 
Which  even  but  now,  demanding  after  you, 
Denied  me  to  come  in)  return,  and  force 
Their  scanted  courtesy. 

Lear.  My  wita  begin  to  turn.— 

Come  on,  my  boy.    How  dost,  my  boy'    Art  cold? 
I  am  cold  myself. — ^Where  is  this  straw  my  fcUow? 
The  art  of  our  necessities  is  strange. 
That  can  make  vile  things  precious.  Come,  yonr  b{»w- 
Poor  fool  and  knave,  I  have  one  part  in  my  heart 
That 's  sorry  yet  for  thee. 

Fool.  He  that  has  a  little  tiny  wit,—  [Sinp. 

Wi/A  heigh,  ho,  the  wind  and  the  nxw,— 
Must  make  content  with  his  fortunes  ft; 
For  the  rai7^  it  raineth  every  day.  j 

Lear.  True,  my  good  boy.— Come,  bnngus  to  thil 
hovel.  [Exeunt  Lear  and  Kisr 

Fool.^^  This  is  a  brave  night  to  cool  a  conrtctta- 
I  '11  speak  a  prophecy  ere  I  go : 

When  priests  are  more  in  word  than  matter; 

When  brewers  mar  their  roadt  with  water; 

When  nobles  are  their  tailors'  tutors ; 

No  heretics  bum'd,  but  wenches  soitors:  j 

When  every  case  in  law  is  right ; 

No  squire  in  debt,  nor  no  poor  kni^t; 

When  slanders  do  not  live  in  tongues, 

•  DUHhu,  and  tntrigmtM.     •  foraishinfs :  ii  i  •< 

»  "  Complimenta.  fair  worfa,  llatterinr  spwefc*-  ;j 

..  * ,m  f .  i„  onartOB.      »•  pnaitr :  i^ 
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Nor  cntpnrw  oome  not  to  throngs ; 

When  Qsurera  tell  their  gold  i'  the  field, 

And  hawds  and  whores  do  charches  baild ; 

Then  shall  the  realm  of  Albion' 

Gome  to  great  confusion : 

Then  comes  the  time,  who  liyes  to  see 't, 

That  going  shall  be  ns'd  with  feet. 
This  prophecy  Merlin  shall  make ;  for  I  live  before  his 
liiM.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IIL—A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Glostxr  and  Edmund. 

Glo,  Alack,  alack !  Edmund,  I  like  not  this  unna- 
tural dealing.  When  I  desired  their  leave  that  I  might 
pity  him,  they  took  from  me  the  use  of  mine  own 
hou.«e ;  charged  me,  on  pain  of  their  perpetual  displea- 
rare,  neither  to  speak  of  him,  entreat  for  him,  nor  any 
way  sustain  him. 

Edm,  Most  savage,  and  unnatural ! 

G(o.  Go  to;  say  you  nothing.  There  is  division 
between  the  dukes,  and  a  worse  matter  than  that.  I 
have  received  a  letter  this  night ; — 't  is  dangerous  to  be 
spoken : — I  have  locked  the  letter  in  my  closet.  These 
iniuries  the  king  now  bears  will  be  revenged  home ; 
there  is  part  of  a  power  already  footed :'  we  must  in- 
cline to  the  king.  I  will  seek  him,  and  privily  relieve 
him :  go  you,  and  maintain  talk  with  the  duke,  that 
my  charity  be  not  of  him  perceived.  If  he  ask  for  me, 
I  am  ill,  and  gone  to  bed.  If  I  die  for  it,  as  no  less  is 
threatened  me,  the  king,  my  old  master,  must  be  re- 
lieved. There  is  some  strange  thing  toward,  Edmund : 
pray  you,  be  careful.  [Exit. 

Edm.  This  courtesy,  forbid  thee,  shall  the  duke 
Instantly  know ;  and  of  that  letter  too. 
This  seems  a  fair  deserving,  and  must  draw  me 
That  which  my  father  loses ;  no  less  than  all : 
The  younger  rises,  when  the  old  doth  fall.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Part  of  the  Heath,  with  a  Hovel. 
Ewter  LxAR,  Kekt,  and  Fool, 

Kent,  Here  is  the  place,  my  lord ;  good  my  lord,  enter : 
The  tyranny  of  the  open  night 's  too  rough 
For  nature  to  endure.  [Storm  still. 

Lear.  Let  me  alone. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear.  Wilt  break  my  heart  ? 

Kent.  I  'd  rather  break  mine  own.    Good  my  lord, 
enter. 

Zaar.  Thou  think'st  't  is  much,  that  this  contentious 
storm 
nvades  us  to  the  skin :  so  't  is  to  thee ; 
Sut  where  the  greater  malady  is  fixM, 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    Thou  'dst  shun  a  bear ; 
Jut  if  thy  flight  lay  toward  the  roaring  sea, 
Thou  'dst  meet  the  bear  i'  the  mouth.    When  the 

mind 's  free, 
Tie  body 's  delicate :  the  tempest  in  my  mind 
>?th  from  my  senses  take  all  feeling  else, 
^ve  what  beats  there. — Filial  ingratitude  ! 
i  it  not  as  this  mouth  should  tear  this  hand, 
or  lifting  food  to 't  ? — But  I  will  punish  home,' — 
?o,  I  will  weep  no  more. — ^In  such  a  night 
'o  shut  me  out ! — ^Pour  on ; — ^I  will  endure  :*— 
1  such  a  night  as  this !     6  Regan  !  Goneril ! 
oar  old  kind  father,  whose  frank  heart  gave  all.*— 
*!  that  way  madness  lies;  let  me  shun  that; 
to  more  of  that. 

<  Thii  ftod  tli«  B«xt  1lB«f  form  part  of  a  vropheey  reMmbling  this,  In  ChavcOT.  *  landed :  in  folio.  >  rare :  In  qnartoe.  «  Thii  line  ie 
»C  in  qnartoe.  *  yon  all :  in  qnartoe.  *  Thu  and  the  next  line,  not  in  quartoe.  ">  nisht :  in  qnartoe.  •  *  Not  in  folio.  **  ford  :  in 
e.  »»  The  fire  aenses  were  formerly  eo  called.  »•  Malignant  injtuenet.  "  This  direction  ie  not  in  f.  e.  >♦  There  ie  a  nnreery  ihyma 
toilar  to  thia  liaa.    ^  word  jnetly :  i«  f.  e  ;  word^e  jnetice  :  in  fint  folio  ;  worde,  jnatica  :  in  eaeond  folio. 


Kent.  Good  my  lord,  enter  here. 

Lear,  Pr'ythee.  go  in  thyself;  seek  thine  own  ease : 
This  tempest  will  not  give  me  leave  to  ponder 
On  things  would  hurt  me  more. — But  I  Ml  go  in : 
In,  boy;   go  first.  —  [To  the  Fool]      You  houseless 

poverty, — • 
Nay,  get  thee  in.    I  '11  pray,  and  then  I  '11  sleep. — 

[Fo(d  goes  in 
Poor  naked  wretches,  wheresoe'er  you  are, 
That  bide  the  pelting  of  this  pitiless  storm,* 
How  shall  your  houseless  heads,  and  unfed  sides. 
Your  looped  and  window'd  raggednes.s,  defend  you 
From  seasons  such  as  these  ?    0  !  I  have  ta'en 
Too  little  care  of  this.     Take  physic,  pomp ; 
Expose  thyself  to  feel  what  wretches  feel, 
That  thou  may'st  shake  the  superflux  to  them, 
And  show  the  heavens  more  just. 

Edg.  [Within.y  Fathom  and  half,  fathom  and  half! 
Poor  Toml    [The  Fool  runs  out  from  the  Hovel. 

Fool.  Come  not  in  here,  nuncle ;  hve  's  a  spirit. 
Help  me  !  help  me  ! 

Kent.  Give  me  thy  hand. — Who  's  there  ? 

Fool.  A  spirit,  a  spirit :  he  says  his  name 's  poor  Tom. 

Kent.  What  art  thou  that  dost  grumble  there  i'  the 
Come  forth.  [straw? 

Enter  Edoar,  disguised  as  a  Madman. 

Edg.  Away !  the  foul  Send  follows  me  I— 
"  Through  the  sharp  hawthorn  blows  the  cold*  wind." — 
Humph  !  go  to  thy  cold*  bed,  and  warm  thee. 

Lear.  Hast  thou  given  all  to  thy  two  daughters? 
And  art  thou  come  to  this  ? 

Edg.  Who  gives  any  thing  to  poor  Tom  ?  whom  the 
foul  Send  hath  led  through  fire  and  through  flame, 
through  swamp^*  and  whirlpool,  over  bog  and  quagmire ; 
and  hath  laid  knives  under  his  pillow,  and  halters  in 
his  pew ;  set  ratsbane  by  his  porridge ;  made  him  proud 
of  heart,  to  ride  on  a  bay  trotting-horse  over  four-inched 
bridges,  to  course  his  o^-n  shadow  for  a  traitor. — Bless 
thy  five  wits  !"  Tom 's  a-cold. — 0  I  do  de,  do  de,  do 
de. — Bless  thee  from  whirlwinds,  star-blasting,  and 
taking^'.  Do  poor  Tom  some  charity,  whom  the  foul 
fiend  vexes. — There  could  I  have  him  now, — and  there, 
— and  there, — ^and  there  again,  and  there. 

[Strikes.^*     Storm  continues. 

Lear.  What !  have  his  daughters  brought  him  to 
this  pass  ? — 
Couldst  thou  save  nothing  ?  Didst  thou  give  them  all  ? 

Fool.  Nay,  he  reserved  a  blanket,  else  we  had  been 
all  shamed. 

Lear.  Now,  all  the  plagues,  that  in  the  pendulous  air 
Hang  fated  o^er  men's  faults,  light  on  thy  daughters.! 

Kent.  *He  hath  no  daughters,  sir. 

Lear.  Death,  traitor !   nothing  could  have  subdued 
nature 
To  such  a  lowness,  but  his  unkind  daughters. — 
Is  it  the  fashion,  that  discarded  fathers 
Should  have  thus  little  mercy  of  their  flesh  ? 
Judicious  punishment !  't  was  this  flesh  begot 
Those  pelican  daughters. 

Edg.  Pillioock  sat  on  Pillioock-hill :— ** 
Halloo,  halloo,  loo,  loo ! 

Fodt.  This  cold  night  will  turn  us  all  to  fools  and 
madmen. 

Edg.  Take  heed  o'  the  foul  fiend.  Obey  thy  parents ; 
keep  thy  word :  do  jystice  y*  s^rear  not ;  commit  not  with 
man's  sworn  spouse ;  set  not  thy  sweet  heart  on  proud 
array.     Tom 's  a-cold. 
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Lear.  What  hast  thou  been  ? 

Edg,  A  serving^ -man,  proud  in  heart  and  mind ;  that 
ourlod  my  hair,  wore  gloves  in  my  cap,  served  the  lust 
of  my  mistress's  heart,  and  did  the  act  of  darkness  with 
her ;  swore  as  many  oaths  as  I  spake  words,  and  broke 
them  in  the  sweet  face  of  heaven :  one,  that  slept  in 
the  contriving  of  lust,  and  waked  to  do  it.  Wine  loved 
[  deeply;  dice  dearly:  and  in  woman,  out-paramoured 
the  Turk  :  false  of  heart,  light  of  ear,  bloody  of  hand ; 
hog  in  sloth,  fox  in  stealth,  wolf  in  greediness,  dog  in 
madness,  lion  in  prey.  Let  not  the  creaking  of  shoes, 
nor  the  rustling  of  silks,  betray  thy  poor  heart  to 
woman :  keep  thy  foot  out  of  brothels,  thy  hand  out 
of  plackets,  thy  pen  from  lenders'  books,  and  defy  the 
fuul  fiend. — "  Still  through  the  hawthorn  blows  the 
cold  wind ;''  says  suiun.  mun,  ha  no  nonny.  Dolphin 
my  boy,  my  boy ;  sessa  !*  let  him  trot  by. 

[Storm  still  eoniinues. 

Lear.  Why,  thou  wert  better  in  thy  grave,  than  to 
answar  with  thy  uncovered  body  this  extremity  of  the 
skies. — Is  man  no  more  than  this?  Consider  him  well. 
Thou  owest  the  worm  no  silk,  the  beast  no  hide,  the 
sheep  no  wool,  the  cat  no  perfume. — Ha  !  here  's  three 
on's  are  sophisticated:  thou  art  the  thing  itself:  unac- 
eommodated  man  is  no  more  but  such  a  poor,  bare, 
forked  animal  as  thou  art.^}fir,  off,  you  lendings. — 
Oome;  unbutton  here. —  [Tearing  his  clothes. 

Fool.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  be  contented ;  't  is  a  naughty 
night  to  swim  in  — Now,  a  little  fire  in  a  wide  field 
were  like  an  old  lecher's  heart ;  a  pmall  spark,  all  the 
rest  on 's  body  cold. — Look  !  here  comes  a  wallang  fire. 

Edg.  This  is  the  foul  fiend  Flibbertigibbet :  he  be- 
gins at  curfew,  and  walks  till  the  first  cock ;  he  gives 
the  web  and  pin',  squints  the  eye,  and  makes  the 
hare-lip  ]  mildews  the  white  wheat,  and  hurts  the  poor 
creature  of  earth. 

Saint  Withold*  footed  thrice  the  wold; 
He  met  the  night-mare^  and  her  nine-fold; 
Bid  her  alight, 
And  her  troth  plight, 
ind.  aroint^  thee,  witchy  aroint  thee! 

iLent.  How  fares  your  grace  ? 

Enter  Glost£R,  toith  a  Torch, 

Lear.  What 'she? 

Kent.  Who 's  there  ?    What  is 't  you  seek? 

Glo.  What  are  you  there  ?    Your  names  ? 

Edg,  Poor  Tom ;  that  eats  the  swimming  frog,  the 
toad,  the  tadpole,  the  wall-newt,  and  the  water* ;  that 
in  the  fury  of  his  heart,  when  the  foul  fiend  rages,  eats 
cow-dung  for  sallets;  swallows  the  old  rat,  and  the 
ditch-dog;  drinks  the  green  mantle  of  the  standing 
pool :  who  is  whipped  from  tything  to  tything,  and 
stocked,  punished,  and  imprisoned;^  who  hath  had 
three  suits  to  his  back,  six  shirts  to  his  body,  horse  to 
ride,  and  weapon  to  wear, — 

But  mice^  and  rats,  and  such  small  deer. 
Have  been  Tom^s  food  for  seven  long  year. 
Beware  my  follower. — Peace,  Smulkin* !  peace,  thou 
fiend! 

Glo.  What !  hath  your  grace  no  better  company? 

Edg.  The  prince  of  darkness  is  a  gentleman ; 
Modo»  he  's  call'd,  and  Mahu.'" 

Glo.  Our  flesh  and  blood,  my  lord,  is  grown  so  vile, 
That  it  doth  hate  what  gets  it. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom 's  a-cold. 

Glo.  Go  in  with  me.     My  duty  cannot  suffer 
To  obey  in  all  your  daughters'  hard  commands : 


Though  their  injunction  be  to  bar  my  doom, 
And  let  this  t}Tannous  night  take  hold  upon  yon, 
Yet  I  have  ventur'd  to  come  seek  you  out, 
And  bring  you  where  both  fire  and  food  is  ready. 

Lear.  First  let  me  talk  with  this  philosopherw— 
What  is  the  cause  of  thunder  ? 

Kent.   Good  my  lord,  take  hiB  offer:  go  into  ths 
house. 

Lear.   I  '11  talk  a  word  with  this  same''  leaneA 
Theban.— 
What  is  your  study? 

Edg.  How  to  prevent  the  fiend,  and  to  kill  Termio. 

Lear.  Let  me  aak  yon  one  word  in  private. 

[They  talk  apart}* 

Kent.  Importune  him  onoe  more  to  go^  my  lord, 
His  wits  begin  t'  unsettle. 

Glo.  Canst  thou  blame  him? 

His  daughters  seek  his  death. — Ah,  that  good  Kest  !— 
He  said  it  would  be  thus,  poor  banish'd  man  !— 
Thou  say'st,  the  king  grows  mad :  1  '11  tell  thee,  fiiead, 
I  am  almost  mad  myself.    I  had  a  son, 
Now  outlawed  from  my,  blood ;  he  sought  my  Ufe, 
But  lately,  very  late :  I  lov'd  him,  friend, 
No  father  his  son  dearer :  true  to  tell  thee, 
The  grief  hath  craz'd  my  wits.    What  a  night 's  ths! 

[Storm  coslmui. 
I  do  beseech  your  grace, — 

Lear.  0 !  cry  yon  mercy,  cir^ 

Noble  philosopher,  your  company. 

FAg.  Tom  's  s^cold. 

Glo.  In  fellow,  there,  into  the  hovel :  keep  Umi 
warm. 

Lear.  Come,  let 's  in  all. 

Kent.  This  -way,  my  loni. 

Lear.  Withhin; 

I  will  keep  still  with  my  philosopher. 

Kent.  Good  my  lord,  soothe  him ;  let  him  take  tk 
fellow. 

Glo.  Take  him  yon  on. 

Kent   Sirrah,  come  on;  go  along  with  us. 

Lear.  Come,  good  Athenian. 

Glo.  No  words,  no  vonb : 

Hush! 

Edg.  "  Child  Rowland  to  the  dark  tower  eame, 
His  word  was  still, — Fie,  foh,  and  fam, 
I  smell  the  blood  of  a  British  man."  [£»sri 

SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 
Enter  Cornwall  and  EIdmund. 

Com.  I  will  have  my  revenge,  ere  I  depart  hiihoot 

Edm.  How,  my  lord,  I  may  be  cenmired,  that  mtun 
thus  gives  way  to  loyalty,  something  fears  me  to  think  of. 

Com.  I  now  perceive,  it  was  not  altogether  }(kj 
brother's  evil  disposition  made  him  seek  his  death ;  but 
a  provoking  merit,  set  a- work  by  a  reprovable  buiam 
in  himself. 

Edm.  How  malicious  is  my  fortune,  that  I  ais 
repent  to  be  just !  This  is  the  letter  which  be  sptb 
of,  which  approves  him  an  intelligent  party  to  ly 
advantages  of  France.  O  heavens !  that  this  treasi 
were  not,  or  not  I  the  detector ! 

Com.  Go  with  me  to  the  duchess. 

Edm.  If  the  matter  of  this  paper  be  certain,  5^ 
have  mighty  business  in  hand. 

Com.  True,  or  false,  it  hath  made  thee  earl  cc 
Gloster.  Seek  out  where  thy  father  ia,  that  he  fltft? 
be  ready  for  our  apprehension. 

»  Strvant  ia  the  old  nose  of  lover.  »  eeu*  :  in  qnartos.  •  Cataract  in  the  eye.  *  SteithM:  in  old  oepiei.  •  0«f  ewt,  *«»* 
•  Water'ftetpt.  »  The  ordinary  punishment,  for  -what  an  old  anthor  calls  "  idle  ngueinr  abont  the  country."  ■  •  »•  The  nam»t  ol  »JjJJJ 
ilendi  were  derired  linom  Bp.  Hamnet's  'Declaration  of  egie^ione  Popiah  ImpoetnrBa,*'^ie03.  In  SaokUaf^i  **OeftUBa,"  ve  find,  "Is 
pnaee  of  darxnest  is  a  gentleman  :  Mahn,  Mahn,  in  hie  n*me."    >i  moet :  in  qsartoa.    »  Not  into. 
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Edm,  [Aside.]  If  I  find  him  comforting  the  king,  it 
will  stuff  his  suspicion  more  fully. — [2b  him.]  I  will 
persevere  in  my  course  of  loyalty,  though  the  conflict 
be  sore  between  that  and  my  blood. 

Com.  I  will  lay  trust  upon  thee ;  and  thou  shalt 
find  a  dearer^  father  in  my  love.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— A  Chamber  in  a  Farm-Hoqae, 

adjoining  the  Castle. 

Enter  Glostsr,  Lear,  Kent,  Fool,  and  Edgar. 

Gh.  Here   is   better   than    the  open  air;  take   it 

thankfully.     I  will  piece  out  the  comfort  with  what 

addition  I  can:  I  will  not  be  long  from  you. 

Kent.  All  the  power  of  his  wits  has  given  way  to  his 
unpatience. — The  gods  reward  your  kindness  ! 

[Exit  Gloster. 
Ed^.  Frateretto  calls  me,  and  tells  me,  Nero  is  an 
Angler  in  the  lake  of  darkness.     Pray  innocent,  and 
beware  the  foul  fiend. 

Foot.  Pr'ythee,  nuncle,  tell  me,  whether  a  madman 
be  a  gentleman,  or  a  yeoman  ? 
I^ear.  A  kiniz,  a  king  ! 

Fool.  No  :*  he 's  a  yeoman,  that  has  a  gentleman  to 
his  son ;  for  he  is  a  mad  yeoman,  that  sees  his  son  a 
gentleman  before  him. 

Lear.  To  have  a  thousand  with  red  burning  spits 
Come  whizzing  in  upon  them. — 
Edg.*  The  foul  fiend  bites  my  back. 
Fool.  He  's  mad,  that  trusts  in  the  tameness  of  a 
wolf,  a  horse's  health,  a  boy's  love,  or  a  whore's  oath. 
Lear.  It  shall  be  done ;  I  will  arraign  them  straight. — 
Come,  sit  thou  here,  most  learned  justicer; — 

[7b  Edgar. 
Thou,  sapient  sir,  sit  here.     Now,  you  she  foxes  ! — 

E(fg.  Look,  where  he  stands  and  glares  !-^ 
Wantest  thou  eyes  at  trial,  madam  ? 

Come  oW  the  bourne,  Bessy ^  to  me  ;* — 
Fool.    Her  boat  hath  a  leak. 

And  she  must  not  speak 
Why  she  dares  not  come  over  to  thee. 
Edg.  The  foul  fiend  haunts  poor  Tom  in  the  voice  of 
a  nightingale.     Hopdance  cries  in  Tom's  belly  for  two 
white  herring.     Croak  not,  black  angel ;  I  have  no  food 
for  thee. 

Kent.  How  do  you,  sir?     Stand  you  not  so  amaz'd: 
Will  you  lie  down  and  rest  upon  the  cushions  ? 
Lear.  I  '11  see  their  trial  first. — Bring  in  the  evi- 
dence.— 
Thou  robed  man  of  justice,  take  thy  place  J— [^o  Edgar. 
And  thou,  his  yoke-fellow  of  equity,  [To  the  Fool. 

Bench  by  his  side. — ^You  are  o'  the  commission, 
Sit  you  too.  [Jo  Kent. 

Edg.  Let  us  deal  justly. 

Sleepest,  or  icakest  thou,  jolly  shepherd? 

Thy  sheep  be  in  the  com  ; 
Andfor  one  blast  of  thy  minikin  mouthy 
Thy  sheep  shall  take  no  harm. 
Pur !  the  cat  is  grey. 

Lear.  Arraign  her  first;  't  is  Goneril.     I  here  take 
my  oath  before  this  honourable  assembly,  she  kicked 
tlic  poor  king  her  father. 
Fool.  Come  hither,  mistress.  Is  your  name  Groneril  ? 
Lear.  She  cannot  deny  it. 
F;ol.  Cry  you  mercy,  I  took  you  for  a  joint-stool. 
Xf  jr.  And  here  's  another,  whose  warp'd  looks  pro- 
claim 
What  store  her  heart  is  made  on. — Stop  her  there  ! 


Arms,  arms,  sword,  fire ! — Corruption  in  the  place ! 
False  justicer,  why  hast  thou  let  her  'scape  ? 

Edg.  Ble.«s  thy  five  wits ! 

Kent.  0  pity ! — Sir,  where  is  the  patience  now, 
That  you  so  oft  have  boasted  to  retain? 

Edg.  [Aside.]  My  tears  begin  to  take  his  part  so  much, 
They '11  mar  my  counterfeiting. 

Lear.  The  little  dogs  and  all, 
Tray,  Blanch,  and  Sweet-heart,  see,  they  bark  at  me. 

Edg.  Tom  will  throw  his  head  at  them.^Avaunt, 
you  curs ! 

Bo  thy  mouth  or  black  or  white. 
Tooth  that  poisons  if  it  bite } 
Mastiff,  greyhound,  mongrel,  grim, 
Hound,  or  spaniel,  brach*,  or  lym* ; 
Or  bobtail  tike^,  or  trundle-tail, 
Tom  will  make  them*  weep  and  wail : 
For  with  throwing  thus  my  head. 
Dogs  leap  the  hatch,  and  all  are  fied. 
Do,  de,  de,  de.     See,   see  !     Come,   march  to  wakes 
and  fairs,  and  market  towns. — Poor  Tom,  thy  horn  is 
dry.* 

Lear.  Then,  let  them  anatomize  Regan,  see  what 
breeds  about  her  heart.  Is  there  any  cause  in  nature 
that  makes  these  hard  hearts  ?^* — You.  sir,  [To  Edgar.] 
I  entertain  you  for  one  of  my  hundred ;  only,  I  do  not 
like  the  fashion  of  your  garments :  you  will  say,  they 
are  Persian  attire  ;'^  but  let  them  be  changed. 

Kent.  Now,  good  my  lord,  lie  here,  and  rest  awhile. 

Lear.  Make  no  noise,  make  no  noise :  draw  the  cur- 
tains. So,  so,  so:  we'll  go  to  supper  i'  the  morning: 
so,  so,  so. 

Fool  And  I  '11  go'*  to  bed  at  noon. 
Re-enter  Gloster. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  friend :  where  is  the  king  my 
master  ? 

Kent.  Here,  sir :  but  trouble  him  not  ]  his  wits  are 
gone. 

Glo.  Grood  friend,  I  pHythee  take  him  in  thy  arms ; 
I  have  o'er-heard  a  plot  of  death  upon  him. 
There  is  a  litter  ready ;  lay  him  in  't. 
And  drive  toward  Dover,  friend,  where  thou  shalt  meet 
Both  welcome  and  protection.     Take  up  thy  master : 
If  thou  shouldst  dally  half  an  hour,  his  life, 
With  thine,  and  all  that  offer  to  defend  him, 
Stand  in  assured  loss.     Take  up,  take  up  ; 
And  follow  me.  that  will  to  some  provision 
Give  thee  quick  conduct. 

Kent.  Oppress'd  nature  sleeps :" — 

This  rest  might  yet  have  balm'd  thy  broltfljx  senses,'^ 
Which,  if  convenience  will  not  allow. 
Stand  in  hard  cure. — Come,  help  to  bear  thy  master ; 
Thou  must  not  stay  behind.  [To  the  Fool. 

Glo.  Come,  come,  away. 

[Exevnt  Kent,  Gloster,  and  the  Fool,  bearing 
off  the  King. 

Edg.  When  we  our  betters  see  beaiing  our  woes. 
We  scarcely  think  our  miseries  our  foes. 
Who  alone  suffers,  suffers  most  i'  the  mind. 
Leaving  free  things  and  happy  shows  behind  ; 
But  then  the  mind  much  sufferance  doth  o'erskip. 
When  grief  hath  mates,  and  bearing  fellowship. 
How  light  and  portable  my  pain  seems  now, 
When  that  which  makes  me  bend,  makes  the  king  bow : 
He  childed,  as  1  father'd  ! — Tom,  away  ! 
Mark  the  high  noises ;  and  thyself  bewray, 
When  false  opinion,  whose  wrong  thought  defiles  thee. 


^dear:  in  folio.  •  Not  in  quarto.  *  This  and  the  following  Hpeeches,  to  •'  Edg.  BUm  thy  five  wiln  f"  are  not  m  folio.  ♦  Lines  lora*- 
vhai  similar  to  tliii  and  the  one  following,  are  found  in  an  old  metrical  dialoj^ue,  reprinted  in  the  *' Harteian  MiBcellany.'  *  Female  | 
koutid.  *  Hunting  dog.  "^  Common  eur.  >  him:  in  folio  *  See  Note  8,  p.  7^2.  "  this  hardneee  :  in  quarto.  '«  Not  in  folio.  >»Thie  | 
in«  is  not  in  qnartoi.      ^  Thii  speech  and  the  rest  of  the  acene,  are  not  in  folio.     >*  ainewii :  in  quartos.    Theobald  made  the  chtDff* 
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In  thy  just  proof,  repeals  and  reconciles  thee. 
«  What  will  hap  more  to-night,  safe  'scape  the  Jdng ! 
Lurk,  lurk.  [Exit, 

SCENE  VII.— A  Room  in  Gloster's  Castle. 

Enter  Cornwall,  Regan,  Gonsril,  Edmund,  and 
Servants. 

Com,  Post  speedily  to  my  lord  your  husband :  show 
ium  this  letter : — the  army  of  France  is  landed  .-^--Seek 
out  the  traitor'  Gloster.     [Exeunt  same  of  the  Servants. 

Reg.  Hang  him  instantly. 

Gon.  Pluck  out  his  eyes. 

Com.  Leave  him  to  my  disposure. — Edmund,  keep 
you  our  sister  company :  the  revenges  we  are  bound  to 
take  upon  your  traitorous  father  are  not  fit  for  your 
beholding.  Advise  the  duke,  where  you  are  going,  to 
a  most  festinate  preparation:  we  are  bound  to  the 
like.  Our  posts  shall  be  swift  and  intelligent  betwilt 
us.  Farewell,  dear  sister: — ^farewell,  my  lord  of 
Gloster. 

Enter  Oswald. 
How  now  !     Where  's  the  king  ? 

Osw,  My  lord  of  Gloster  hath  conveyM  him  hence : 
Some  five  or  six  and  thirty  of  his  knights, 
Hot  questrists  after  him,  met  him  at  gate  ; 
Who,  with  some  other  of  the  lord's  dependants, 
Are  gone  with  him  towards  Dover,  where  they  boast 
To  have  well-armed  friends. 

Com.  Get  horses  for  your  mistress. 

Cron.  Farewell,  sweet  lord,  and  sister. 

[Exeunt  Goneril,  Edmund,  and  Oswald. 

Com.   Edmund,    farewell.— Go,    seek    the   traitor 
Gloster, 
Pinion  him  like  a  thief,  bring  him  before  us. 

[Exeunt  other  Servants. 
Though  well  we  may  not  pass  upon  his  life 
Without  the  form  of  justice,  yet  our  power 
Shall  do  a  courtesy  to  our  wrath,  which  men 
May  blame,  but   not   control.    Who  's   there  ?    The 
traitor  ? 

Re-enter  Servants^  tpith  Gloster. 

Reg,  Ingrateful  fox  !  't  is  he. 

Com.  Bind  fast  his  corky'  arms. 

Glo.  What  mean  your  graces? — Good  my  friends, 
consider 
You  are  my  guests :  do  me  no  foul  play,  friends. 

Corn,  Bind  him,  I  say.  [Servants  bind  him, 

Reg.  Hard,  hard.— 0  filthy  traitor  ! 

Glo,  Unmerciful  lady  as  you  are,  I  am  none.' 

Com.  Tp  this  chair  bind  him. — Villain,  thou  shalt 
find —  [They  bind  him :  Regan  plucks  his  beard. 

Glo.  By  the  kind  gods,  't  is  most  ignobly  done 
To  pluck  me  by  the  beard. 

Reg.  So  white,  and  such  a  traitor  ! 

Glo.  f  Naughty  lady. 

These  hairs,  which  thou  dost  ravish  from  my  chin, 
Will  quicken,  and  accuse  thee.     1  am  your  host : 
With  robbers'  hands  my  hospitable  favours 
You  should  not  ruffle  thus.     What  will  you  do  ? 

Com.  Come,  sir,  what  letters  had  you  late  from 
France  ? 

Reg.  Be  simphi-answer'd,  for  we  know  the  truth. 

Com.  And  what  confederacy  have  you  with  the 
Late  footed  in  the  kingdom  ?  [traitors 

Reg'  To  whose  hands 

Have  you  sent  the  lunatic  king  ?    Siieak. 

GU).  I  have  a  letter  guessingly  set  down, 


Which  came  from  one  thai 's  of  a  neutral  hevt. 
And  not  from  one  oppoa'd. 

Com.  CunniDg. 

Reg.  And  fmliM. 

Com,  Where  hast  thou  sent  the  kin^  ? 

Glo.  To  Dover. 

Reg.  Wherefore 

To  cSver  ?    Wast  thou  not  charged  at  peril — 

Com.  Wherefore  to  Dover  ?    Lei  him  ans-wcr  that. 

Glo.  I  am  tied  to  the  stake,  and  I  muai  sUuid  the 
course. 

Reg,  Wherefore  to  Dover  ? 

Glo.  Because  I  would  not  see  thy  cruel  nails 
Pluck  out  his  poor  old  eyes  ;  nor  thy  fierce  aisier 
In  his  anointed  flesh  rash*  bearish  fangs. 
I'he  sea.  with  such  a  storm  as  his  bare*  head 
In  hell-black  night  endur'd,  would  have  buoy'd  vp^ 
And  quench'd  the  stelled  fires ; 
Yet,  poor  old  heart,  he  help  the  heavens  to  rain.* 
If  wolves  had  at  thy  gate  howl'd  that  atem''  time, 
Thou  shouldst   have   said,  ^'Good  porter,  turn   the 

key." 
All  crucls  else  subscribed'  :  but  I  shall  see 
The  winged  vengeance  overtake  such  children. 

Com.  See  it  shalt  thou  never. — Fellowa,  hold  ths 
chair. — 
Upon  these  eyes  of  thine  I  '11  set  my  foot. 

Glo.  He,  that  will  think  to  live  till  he  be  old, 
Give  me  some  help  !— O  cruel !  0  ye  gods  ! 

[They  tear  out  one  eye.* 

Reg,  One  side  will  mock  another ;  the  other  too. 

Com,  If  you  see,  vengeance, —  ^ 

Serv.  Hold  your  hand,  my  laid. 

I  have  serv'd  you  ever  since  I  was  a  diild. 
But  better  service  have  I  never  done  you, 
Than  now  to  bid  you  hold.  , 

Reg.  How  now,  you  dog ! 

Serv.  If  you  did  wear  a  beard  upon  your  chin, 
I  'd  shake  it  on  this  quarrel !     What  do  you  mean  ? 

Com.  My  villain  f  [Draws  and  runs  at  kr^ 

Serv.  Nay  then,  oome  on,  and  take  the  chanee  of 
anger.  [Draws.    Cornwall  is  wounded. 

Reg,  Give  me  thy  sword.    A  peasant  stand  up  thus ! 

Sero.  0, 1  am  slain  I — My  lord,  you  have  one  eye  left 
To  see  some  mischief  on  him  \^-0 !  [Dies 

Com.  Lest  it  see  more,  prevent  it. — Out,  vile  jelly .' 
Where  is  thy  lustre  now  ?  [Tearing  out  his  other  eye.-* 

Glo.  All  dark  and  comfortless. — Where 's  my'sc« 
Edmund  ? 

Edmund,  enkindle  all  the  sparks  of  nature, 
To  quit  this  horrid  act. 

Reg,  Out.  treacherous  villain ! 

Thou  calPst  on  him  that  hates  thee :  it  was  he 
That  made  the  overture  of  thy  treasons  to  us, 
Who  is  too  good  to  pity  thee. 

Glo.  0  my  follies !     Then  Edgar  was  abnrd.— 
Kind  gods,  forgive  me  that,  and  prosper  him  ! 

Reg.  Go,  thrust  him  out  at  gates,  and  let  him  scieC 
His  way  to  Dover. — How  is  %  my  lord  ?  How  look  yoa  ' 

Com.  I  have  received  a  hurt.    Follow  me,  lady.— - 
Turn  out  that  eyeless  villain  :  throw  this  slave 
Upon  the  dunghill. — ^Regan,  I  bleed  apace  : 
Untimely  comes  this  hurt.     Give  me  your  arm. 
[Exit  Cornwall,  led  by  Rkgan  : — Serwants  w 
Gloster,  and  lead  him  out.^^ 

1  Serv.  I  '11  never  care  what  wickedness  I  do^ 
If  this  man  comes  to  good. 


»  Ti'.lain  :  in  qnurtot.  *  Dry-toithertd ;  applied  in  "  Haninet'8  Declaration,"  to  an  old  woman.  •  t 
•  IotM  :  in  qoaitot.  •  rag*  :  in  quartoc.  "*  dearn  :  in  quartos;  dreary.  ^  Yielded.  *  >c  Vt\  in/1  e. 
iclio 


M  :  in  quartos.    *  aCiek  :  is  &'i«. 
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8  Sent.  If  she  live  long, 

And  in  the  end  meet  the  old  coarse  of  death. 
Women  will  all  turn  mooBters. 

1  Serv,  Let  'a  follow  the  old  earl,  and  get  the  Bedlam 
To  lead  him  where  he  would :  his  roguish  madness 


Allows  itself  to  any  thing. 
2  Serv.  Go  thou :  I  '11  fetch  some  flax,  and  whites  of 
eggs, 
To  apply  to  his  bleeding  face.    Now,  heaven  help  him  I 

[Exeunt  severaUy, 


ACT    IV, 


SCENE  I.— The  Heath. 
Enter  Edgar. 

Edg.  Yes,'  better  thus,  unknown*  to  be  contemn'd, 
Thau  still  contemn'd  and  flatter'd.    To  be  worst, 
The  lowest  and  most  dejected  thing  of  fortune. 
Stands  still  in  esperance^  lives  not  in  fear : 
The  lamentable  change  is  from  the  best ; 
The  worst  returns  to  laughter.'     Welcome,  then. 
Thou  unsubstantial  air  that  I  embrace : 
The  wretch,  that  thou  hast  blown  unto  the  worst, 
Owes  nothing  to  thy  blasts. — But  who  comes  here  ? — 

Enter  Glostsr,  led  by  an  old  Man. 
My  father,  poorly  led  ?— World,  world,  0  world  ! 
But  that  thy  strange  mutations  make  us  hate  thee, 
Life  would  not  yield  to  age. 

Old  Man.  0  my  good  lord !  I  have  been  your  tenant, 
and  your  father's  tenant,  these  fourscore  years. 

Glo.  Away,  get  thee  away ;  good  friend,  be  gone : 
Thy  comforts  can  do  me  no  good  at  all  j 
Thee  they  may  hurt. 

Old  Man.  Alack,  sir  !•  you  cannot  see  your  way. 

Glo.  I  have  no  way,  and  therefore  want  no  eyes : 
I  stumbled  when  I  saw.     Full  oft  H  is  seen, 
Our  wants*  secure  us ;  and  our  mere  defects 
Prove  our  commodities. — Ah  !  dear  son  Edgar, 
The  food  of  thy  abused  father's  wrath, 
Might  I  but  live  to  see  thee  in  my  touch, 
1  'd  say  I  had  eyes  again  ! 

Old  Man,  How  now !     Who 's  there  ? 

Edg.  [Aside.]  0  gods !     Who  is 't  can  say,  '<  1  am 
at  the  worst?" 
I  am  wor2^e  than  e'er  I  was. 

Old  Man.  'T  is  poor  mad  Tom. 

Edg.  [Aside.]  And  worse  I  may  be  yet:  the  worst 
is  not 
So  Ions  as  we  can  say,  '^  This  is  the  worst." 

Old  Man.  Fellow,  where  goest  ? 

Glo,  Is  it  a  beggar-man  ? 

Old  Man.  Madman,  and  beggar  too. 

Glo,  He  has  some  reason,  else  he  could  not  beg. 
1'  tlie  last  night's  storm  I  such  a  fellow  saw, 
Which  made  me  think  a  man  a  worm :  my  son 
Came  then  into  my  mind ;  and  yet  my  mind 
Was  then  scarce  friends  with  him  :  I  have  heard  more 
As  flies  to  wanton  boys,  are  we  to  the  gods ;        [since. 
They  kill  us  for  their  sport. 

Fig.  [Aside.]  How  should  tl  is  be  ?— 

Bad  is  the  trade  that  must  play  fool  to  sorrow, 
Angering  itself  and  others.     [2b  him.]    Bless  thee, 
master ! 

Glo.  Is  that  the  naked  fellow? 

Old  Man.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Glo.  Then,  pr  ythee,  get  thee  gone.    If,  for  my  sake,* 
Thou  wilt  o'ertake  us,  hence  a  mile  or  twain, 
I'  the  way  toward  Dover,  do  it  for  ancient  love ; 
And  bring  some  covering  for  this  naked  soul, 
Whom  I  '11  entreat  to  lead  me. 

s  y«t :  in  f.  e.     »  ud  known  :  in  f.  e.     «  From  thii  word  to  »•  Bnt  who"  is  not  in  folioo.     *  Alack,  sir  ! :  not  in  quarto.,    »  m«ani :  la 
La.    •  Gat  tha«  away.    U,  kc. :  in  fbUo.    ' The  roat of  thia  tpaaeh  U  not  in  folio.    •  alaraa  :  m  f.  a.    •  daaiia :  m  quarto- 


Old  Man.  Alack,  sir !  he  is  mad. 

Glo.  'T  is  the  times'  plague,  when  madmen  lead  the 
blind. 
Do  as  I  bid  thee,  or  rather  do  thy  pleasure ; 
Above  the  rest,  be  gone. 

Old  Man.  I  '11  bring  him  the  best  'parol  that  I  have, 
Come  on 't  what  will.  [  Exit, 

Glo.  Sirrah ;  naked  fellow. 

Edg.  Poor  Tom's  a-cold. — [Aside.]  I  cannot  daub 
it  farther. 

Glo.  Come  hither,  fellow. 

Edg.  [Aside.]   And  yet  I  must.— [To  him.]    Blen 
thy  sweet  eyes,  they  bleed. 

Glo.  Know'st  thou  the  way  to  Dover? 

Edg.  Both  stile  and  gate,  horse- way  and  foot-path. 
Poor  Tom  hath  been  scared  out  of  his  good  wits :  bless 
thee,  good  man's  son,  from  the  foul  fiend  !'  Five  fiends 
have  been  in  poor  Tom  at  once  ;  of  lust,  as  Obidicut ; 
Hobbididance.  prince  of  dumbness  ;  Mahu,  of  stealing ; 
Modo,  of  murder ;  and  Flibbertigibbet,  of  mopping  and 
mowing,  who  since  pof«csses  chamber-maids  and  wait- 
ing-women.    So,  bless  thee,  master ! 

Glo.  Here,  take  this  purse,  thou  whom  the  heaven's 
plagues 
Have  humbled  to  all  strokes :  that  I  .am  wretched, 
Makes  thee  the  happier  : — Heavens,  deal  so  still ! 
Let  the  superfluous,  and  lust-dieted  man, 
That  braves*  your  ordinance,  that  will  not  see 
Because  he  doth  not  feel,  feel  your  power  quickly; 
So  distribution  should  undo  excess, 
And  each  man  have  enough. — Dost  thou  know  Dover  ? 

Edg.  Ay,  master. 

Glo.  There  is  a  clifl!*,  whose  high  and  bending  head 
Looks  fearfully  in  the  confined  deep : 
Bring  me  but  to  the  very  brim  of  it, 
And  I  '11  repair  the  misery  thou  dost  bear. 
With  something  rich  about  me;  from  that  place 
I  shall  no  leading  need. 

Edg.  Give  me  thy  fiurm  : 

Poor  Tom  shall  lead  thee.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Before  the  Duke  of  Albany's  Palace. 
Entet  GoNERiL  and  Edmund  ;  Oswald  meeting  them 
Gon.  Welcome,  my  lord :  I  marvel,  our  mild  hus- 
band 
Not  met  us  on  the  way.— Now,  where 's  your  master  ? 

Osw.  Madam,  within  ;  but  never  man  so  chang'd 
I  told  him  of  the  army  that  was  landed ; 
He  smil'd  at  it :  I  told  him,  you  were  coming ; 
His  answer  was,  "  The  worse :"  of  Gloster's  treachery, 
And  of  the  loyal  service  of  his  son, 
When  1  informed  him,  then  he  call'd  me  sot, 
And  told  me  I  had  tum'd  the  wrong  side  out. 
What  most  he  should  dislike*  seems  pleasant  to  him ; 
What  like,  offensive. 

Gon.     Then,  shall  you  go  no  farther.  [To  Edmund. 
It  is  the  cowish  torror  of  his  snirit, 
That  dares  not  undertake:  he '11  not  feel 
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Which  tie  him  to  an  answer.    Oar  wishes  on  the  way 

May  prove  effects.     Back,  Edmund,  to  my  brother; 

Hasteg  his  musters,  and  conduct  his  powers ; 

I  must  change  arms^  at  home,  and  give  the  distaff 

Into  my  husband's  hands.     This  trusty  servant 

Shall  pass  between  us  :  ere  long  you  are  like  to  hear, 

If  you  dare  venture  in  your  own  behalf, 

A  mistress's  command.     Wear  this ;  spare  speech  ; 

[G-iving  a  chain. 

Decline  your  head  :  this  kiss,  if  it  durwt  speak, 

Would  stretch  thy  spirits  up  into  the  air. — 

Conceive,  and  fare  thee  weU. 
Edm.  Yours  in  the  ranks  of  death. 
Gon,  My  most  dear  Gloster  !    [Exit  Edmund. 

0,  the  difference  of  man,  and  man  !* 
To  thee  a  woman's  services  are  due : 
My  fool  usurps  my  body.* 

Osw.  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord.     [Eocit  Oswald. 

Enter  Albany. 
Gon.  I  have  been  worth  the  whistle. 
__  ^f^'  0  Goneril ! 

You  are  not  worth  the  dust,  which  the  rude  wind 
Blows  in  your  face* — I  fear  your  disposition  : 
That  nature,  which  contemns  its  origin, 
Cannot  be  border'd  certain  in  itself; 
She  that  herself  will  sliver  and  disbranch 
From  her  material  sap,  perforce  must  wither, 
And  come  to  deadly  use. 

Gon.  No  more  :  the  text  is  foolish. 
Alb.  Wisdom  and  goodness  to  the  vile  seem  vile  j 
Filths  savour  but  themselves.     What  have  you  done  ? 
Tigers,  not  daughters,  what  have  you  perform'd  ? 
A  father,  and  a  gracious  aged  man, 
Who.se  reverence  the  head-lugg'd  bear  would  lick. 
Most  barbarous,  fnost  degenerate  !  have  you  madded. 
Could  my  good  brother  suffer  you  to  do  it  ? 
A  man,  a  prince,  by  him  so  benefited  ? 
If  that  the  heavens  do  not  their  visible  spirits 
Send  quickly  down  to  tame  these  vile  offences. 
It  will  come, 

Humanity  must  perforce  prey  on  itself. 
Like  monsters  of  the  deep. 

Gon.  Milk-liver'd  man  ! 

That  bear'st  a  cheek  for  blows,  a  head  for  wrongs; 
Who  bast  not  in  thy  brows  an  eye  discerning 
Thine  honour  from  thy  suffering  ;•  that  not  know'st, 
Fools  do  those  villains  piiy,  who  are  punish'd      * 
Ere  they  have  done  their  mischief.   Where 's  thy  drum  ? 
PVanoe  spreads  his  banners  in  our  noiseless  land; 
With  plumed  helm  thy  slayer  begins  threats; 
Whilst  thou,  a  moral  fool,  sitt'st  still,  and  criest, 
'*  Alack  !  why  does  he  so  ?" 

^ib-  See  thyself,  devil ! 

Proper  deformity  soems  not  in  the  fiend 
So  horrid,  as  in  woman. 

('(^n.  0  vain  fool ! 

Alb*  Thou  changed  and  self-coveHd  thing,  for  shame, 
Bj-monster  not  thy  feature.     Were  it  my  fitness 
To  let  these  hands  obey  my  blood. 
They  are  apt  enough  to  dislocate  and  tear 
Thy  flesh  and  bones :  howe'er  thou  art  a  fiend, 
A  woman's  shape  doth  shield  thee. 

Gon,  Marry,  your  manhood  now  ! — 
Enter  a  Messenger, 

Alb.  What  news  ? 

Mess.  0,  my  good  lord !  the  duke  of  Cornwall 's  dead , 
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Slain  by  his  servant,  going  to  put  oat 
The  other  eye  of  Gloeter. 

Alb.  Gloster's  eyes ! 

Mess.  A  servant  that  he  bred,  thrill'd  with  remon^ 
Oppos'd  against  the  act,  bending  his  sword 
To  his  great  master ;  who,  thereat  enraged. 
Flew  on  him,  and  amongst  them  feWd  him  dead, 
But  not  without  that  harmful  stroke,  which  sinoe 
Hath  pluck'd  him  after. 

Alb.  This  shows  you  are  aboTc^ 

You  justicers,  that  these  our  Aether  crimes 
So  speedily  can  vengc  ! — But,  0  poor  Gloster  ! 
Lost  he  his  other  eye  ? 

Mess.  Both,  both,  my  lord. 

This  letter,  madam,  craves  a  speedy  answer ; 

[Gtvzng  a: 

'T  is  from  your  sister. 

Gon.  [Aside.]  One  way  I  like  this  well : 
But  being  widow,  and  my  Gloster  with  her, 
May  all  the  building  in*  my  fancy  pluck 
Upon  my  hateful  life.     Another  way, 
The  news  is  not  so  tart.    [7b  him.]   I'll 
answer. 

Alb.  Where  was  his  son,  when  they  did  take  hia  eyes? 

3/e.u.  Come  with  my  lady  hither. 

Alb.  He  is  not  here. 

Mess.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  met  him  back  a^ain. 

Alb.  Knows  he  the  wickedness  ? 

Mess.  Ay,  my  good  lord ;  H  was  he  informed  against 
•  him. 
And  quit  the  house,  on  purpose  that  their  pnmshmem 
Might  have  the  freer  course. 

Alb.  Gloster,  I  live 

To  thank  thee  for  the  love  thou  show'dst  the  king, 
And  to  revenge  thine  eyes. — Come  hither,  friend : 
Tell  me  what  more  thou  knowest.  [£z»at 

SCENE  in.»— The  French  Camp  near  Dover. 
Enter  Kent,  and  a  Gentleman. 

Kent,  Why  the  king  of  France  is  so  suddenly  goos 
back,  know  you  the  reason  ? 

Gent.  Something  he  left  imperfect  in  the  sUUe, 
Which  since  his  coming  forth  is  thought  of;  which 
Imports  to  the  kingdom  so  much  fear  and  danger, 
That  his  personal  return  was  mos];  required. 
And  neccf^sary. 

Kent.  Whom  hath  he  left,  behind  him  general  ? 

Gent.  The  Mareschal  of  France,  Monsieur  le  Fer. 

Kent.  Did  your  letters  pierce  the  queen  to  any  de- 
monstration of  grief? 

Gent.  Ay,  sir;   she  took  them,  read  them    in  my 
presence ; 
And  now  and  then  an  ample  tear  trill'd  down 
Her  dcJicate  cheek  :  it  seem'd,  she  was  a  queen 
Over  her  passion,  who,  rebel-like. 
Sought  0  be  king  o'er  her. 

Kent.  0 !  then  it  rooVd  her. 

Gent   Not  to  a  rage :  patience  and  sorrow  atroTe** 
Who  si  mid  express  her  goodliest.     You  have  seen 
Sunshine  and  rain  at  once:  her  smiles  and  tears 
Were  like  a  better  May  :"  those  happy  smiletsi. 
That  play'd  on  her  ripe  lip,  seem'd  not  to  kno^ir 
What  guests  were  in  her  eyes ;  which  parted  thence, 
As  pearls  from  diamonds  dropp'd. — ^In  brief,  K^riow 
Would  be  a  rarity  most  beloved,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it  • 
Kent.  Made  she  no  verbal  qaef^tion  ' 
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Gent,  'Faith,  onoe,  or  twice,  she  hear'd  the  name 
of  "father'' 
Pantingly  forth,  as  if  it  prera'd  her  heart : 
Cried.  ^^  Sisters !  sisters  !~^hame  of  ladies  !  sisters  ! 
Kent  [father !  sisters  !  What?  i'  the  storm  ?  i'  the  night  ? 
Let  pity  not  be  believed !" — ^There  she  shook 
The  holy  water  from  her  heavenly  eyes, 
And  clamour  moisten'd  :  then,  away  she  started 
To  deal  with  grief  alone. 

Kent.  It  is  the  stars, 

The  Aars  above  ns,  govern  our  conditions ; 
El«e  one  self  mate  and  mate  could  not  beget 
Such  different  issues.    You  spoke  not  with  her  since  ? 
Gtnt,  No. 

Kent.  Was  this  before  the  king  retum'd  ? 
Gent.  No,  since. 

Kent.  Well,  sir,  the  poor  diptress'd  Lear 's  i'  the  town, 
Who  sometime,  in  his  better  tune,  remembers 
What  we  are  oome  about,  and  by  no  means 
Will  yield  to  see  his  daughter. 
Gent.  Why,  good  sir? 

Kent.  A  sovereign  shame  so  elbows  him ;    his  own 
unkindneas, 
That  strippM  her  from  his  benediction,  tum'd  her 
To  foreign  casualties,  gave  her  dear  rights 
To  his  dog-hearted  daughters ;  these  things  sting 
His  mind  so  venomously,  that  burning  shame 
Detains  him  from  Cordelia. 
Gent,  Alack,  poor  gentleman ! 

Kent.  Of  Albany's  and  Cornwall's  powers  you  heard 

not? 
Gtnt,  'T  is  so  they  are  afoot. 
Kent.  Well,  sir,  I  '11  bring  you  to  our  master  Lear, 
And  leave  you  to  attend  him.     Some  dear  cause 
Will  in  eonoealment  wrap  me  up  awhile : 
When  I  am  known  aright,  you  shall  not  grieve 
Lending  me  this  acquaintance.    I  pra)  you,  go 
Along  with  me.  [B!xeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    A  Tent. 

Enter  Cordelia,  Physician^  and  French  Soldiers. 

Ccr.  Alack !  't  is  he :  why,  he  was  met  even  now 
As  mad  as  the  vex'd  sea :  singing  aloud  ; 
Crown'd  with  rank  fumiter,  and  furrow  weeds, 
With  hoar-docks,  hemlock,  nettles,  cuckoo-flowers, 
Darnel,  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
'n  our  sustaining  com. — A  century  send  forth; 
Search  every  acre  in  the  high-grown  field, 
Ind  bring  him  to  our  eye.     [Exit  an  Officer.] — What 

can  man's  wisdom, 
n  the  restoring  his  bereaved  sense  ? 
le,  that  helps  him,  take  all  my  outward  worth. 

Phy.  There  is  means,  madam  : 
)ur  fopter-nurse  of  nature  is  repose, 
The  which  he  lacks ;  that  to  provoke  in  him 
ire  many  simples  operative,  whose  power 
Vill  close  the  eye  of  anguish. 

Car.  All  bless'd  secrets, 

IIJ  you  unpublish'd  virtues  of  the  earth, 
spring  with  my  t-ears  !  be  aidant,  and  remediate, 
n  the  good  man's  distress* ! — Seek,  seek  for  him ; 
«ej«t  his  ungovem'd  rage  dissolve  the  life 
?hat  wants  the  means  to  lead  it. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  News,  madam : 

lie  Briti.<(h  powers  are  marching  hitherward. 

Cor.    T  is  known  before ;  our  preparation  stands 
n  expectation  of  them. — O  dear  fat)ier  ! 
I  is  thy  business  that  I  go  about, 

*  dMirw  .  .«  i'>\»      *  Impcrhmmtt, 


Therefore  great  France 

My  mourning,  and  important*  tears,  hath  pitied. 

No  blown  ambition  doth  our  arms  incite, 

But  love,  dear  love,  and  our  ag'd  father's  right. 

Soon  may  I  hear,  and  see  him !  [Exeunt 

SCENE  V.*-A  Room  in  Gloster's  Caatle. 
Enter  Regan  and  Oswald. 

JUg»  But  are  my  brother's  powers  set  forth  ? 

Osto,  Ay,  madam. 

Reg.  Himself  in  person  there  ? 

Osw.  Madam,  with  much  ado 

Your  sister  is  the  better  soldier. 

Reg.  Lord  Edmund  spake  not  with  your  lord  at 
home? 

Osw.  No,  madam. 

Reg.  What  might  import  my  sister's  letter  to  him? 

Osto.  I  know  not,  lady. 

Reg.  'Faith,  he  is  posted  hence  on  serious  matter. 
It  was  great  ignorance.  Gloster's  eyes  being  out. 
To  let  him  live:  where  he  arrives  he  moves 
All  hearts  against  us.     Edmund,  I  think,  is  gone. 
In  pity  of  his  misery,  to  despatch 
His  nighted  life ;  moreover,  to  descry 
The  strength  o'  the  enemy. 

Osw.  I  must  needs  after  him,  madam,  with  my  letter. 

Reg.  Our  troops  set  forth  to-morrow :  stay  with  us ; 
The  ways  are  dangerous. 

Osw.  I  may  not,  madam ; 

My  lady  charg'd  my  duty  in  this  business'. 

Reg.  Why  should  she  write  to  Edmund?    Might 
not  you 
Transport  her  purposes  by  word  ?    Belike, 
Something — I  know  not  what. — ^I  '11  love  thee  much ; 
Let  me  unseal  the  letter. 

Osw.  Madam,  I  had  rather — 

Reg.  I  know  your  lady  does  not  love  her  husband, 
I  am  sure  of  that ;  and.  at  her  late  being  here, 
She  gave  strange  osiliads,  and  most  speaking  looks 
To  noble  Edmund.     [  know,  you  are  of  her  bosom. 

Osio.  I,  madam? 

Reg.  I  speak  in  understanding :  y*  are,  I  know  it ; 
Therefore,  I  do  advise  you,  take  this  note : 
My  lord  is  dead :  Edmund  and  I  have  talk'd, 
And  more  convenient  is  he  for  my  hand, 
Than  for  your  lady's. — ^You  may  gather  more. 
If  you  do  find  him,  pray  you,  give  him  this ; 
And  when  your  mistress  hears  thus  much  fh>m  you, 
I  pray,  desire  her  call  her  wisdom  to  her : 
So,  fare  you  well. 

If  you  do  chance  to  hear  of  that  blind  traitor, 
Preferment  falls  on  him  that  cuts  him  off. 

Osw.  Would  I  could  meet  him,  madam:  I  would 
show 
What  party  do  I  follow. 

Reg.  Fare  thee  well,        [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— -The  Country  near  Dover. 

Enter  Oldster,  and  Edoar  dressed  like  a  Peasant. 

Glo.  When  shall  I  come  to  the  top  of  that  same  hill  ? 

Edg.  You  do  climb  up  it  now :  look,  how  we  labour. 

Glo.  Methinks,  the  ground  is  even. 

Edg.  Horribly  steep. 

Hark  !  do  you  hear  the  sea  ? 

Glo.  No,  truly. 

Edg.  Why,  then  yeur  other  senses  grow  imperfect 
By  your  eyes'  anguish. 

Glo.  So  may  it  ^e,  indeed. 

Methinks,  thy  voice  is  alter'd ;  and  f&ou  apeak'it 
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in  bettor  phrase,  find  mattor,  than  thou  didst. 

Edg.  y  are  much  deceiv'd :  in  nothing  am  I  chang'd, 
But  in  my  garments. 

Olo.  Methinks,  y'  are  better  spoken. 

Edg,  Come  on,  sir;  here 's  the  place:  stand  still. — 
How  fearful, 
And  dizzy  H  is  to  cast  one's  eyes  so  low ! 
The  crows,  and  choughs,  that  wing  the  midway  air, 
Show  scarce  so  gross  as  beetles :  half  way  down 
Hangs  one  that  gathers  samphire :  dreadful  trade  ! 
Methinks,  he  seems  no  bigger  than  his  head. 
The  fishermen,  that  walk  upon  the  beach. 
Appear  like  mice ;  and  yond'  tall  anchoring  bark, 
DiminishM  to  her  cock^ ;  her  cock,  a  buoy 
Almost  too  small  for  sight.    The  murmuring  surge, 
That  on  th'  unnumbered  idle  pebbles  chafes, 
Cannot  be  heard  so  high. — I  '11  look  no  more ; 
Lest  my  brain  turn,  and  the  deficient  sight 
Topple  down  headlong. 

Gio.  Set  me  where  you  stand. 

Edg,  Give  me  your  hand ;  you  are  now  within  a  foot 
Of  th'  extreme  verge  :  for  all  beneath  the  moon 
Would  I  not  leap  upright. 

Glo.  Let  go  my  hand. 

Here,  friend,  is  another  purse ;  in  it,  a  jewel 
Well  worth  a  poor  man's  taking :  fairies,  and  gods, 
Prosper  it  with  thee !    Go  thou  farther  off: 
Bid  me  farewell,  and  let  me  hear  thee  going. 

Edg,  Now  fare  you  well,  good  sir. 

Glo.  With  all  my  heart. 

Edg   Why  I  do  trifle  thus  with  his  despair, 
Is  done  to  cure  it. 

Glo.  0,  you  mighty  gods  ! 

This  world  I  do  renounce,  and  in  your  sights 
Shake  patiently  my  great  afiiiction  off: 
If  I  could  bear  it  longer,  and  not  fall 
To  quarrel  with  your  great  oppoeeless  wills, 
My  snuff,  and  loathed  part  of  nature,  should 
Bum  itself  out.     If  Edgar  live,  0,  bless  him  ! — 
Now,  fellow,  fare  thee  well.  [He  leaps^  and  falls  along. 

Edg,  Gone,  sir :  farewell. — 

And  yet  I  know  not  how  conceit  may  rob 
The  treasury  of  life,  when  life  itself 
Yields  to  the  theft :  had  he  been  where  he  thought, 
By  this  had  thought  been  past. — Alive,  or  dead  ? 
Ho,  you  sir  1  friend  ! — Hear  you,  sir  ? — ppeak  ! 
Thus  might  he  pass  indeed ; — yet  he  revives. 
What  are  you^  sir  ? 

Glo.  Away,  and  let  me  die. 

Edg.  Hadst  thou  been  aught  but  gossamer,  feathers, 
air, 
So  many  fathom  down  precipitating, 
Thou  'dst  shiver'd  like  an  egg :  but  thou  dost  breathe ; 
Hast  heavy  substance ;  bleed'stnot;  speak'st;  art  sound. 
Ten  masts  at  each  make  not  the  altitude, 
Which  thou  hast  perpendicularly  fell : 
Thy  life  's  a  miracle.     Speak  yet  again. 

Glo.  But  have  I  fallen,  or  no  ? 

Edg.  From  the  dread  summit  of  this  chalky  bourn. 
Look  up  a  height ;  the  shrill-gorg'd  lark  so  far 
Cannot  be  seen  or  heard :  do  but  look  up. 

Glo.  Alack  !  I  have  no  eyes. — 
Is  wretchedness  depnVd  that  benefit. 
To  end  it.«ielf  by  death  ?    *T  was  yet  some  comfort, 
When  misery  could  beguile  the  tyrant's  rage, 
And  frustrate  his  proud  will. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  arm :  [Helping  him  up." 

Up : — so ; — ^how  is 't?  Feel  you  your  legs?  You  stand 


Glo.  Too  well,  too  well. 

Edg.  This  is  above  all  strangenea 

Upon  the  crown  o'  the  cliff,  what  thing  was  that 
Which  parted  from  you  ? 

Glo.  A  poor  unfortunate  beggar 

Edg.  As  I  stood  here  below,  methought,  his  eyes 
Were  too  full  moons :  he  had  a  thousand  noaea. 
Horns  whelk'd,  and  wav'd  like  the  enridged*  sea  : 
It  was  some  fiend  :  therefore,  thou  happy  fjather. 
Think  that  the  clearest  gods,  who  make  them  hooomt 
Of  men's  impossibilities,  have  preserv'd  thee.      « 

Glo.  I  do  remember  now :  henceforth  I  'II  bear 
Affliction,  till  it  do  cry  out  itself 
"  Enough,  enough  !"  and  die.   That  thing  yon  speak  of, 
I  took  it  for  a  man ;  often  't  would  say, 
'^  The  fiend,  the  fiend  !"  he  led  me  to  that  place. 

Edg.  Bear  free  and  patient  thoughts. — But  wbs 
comes  here  ? 

Enter  Lkab,,  fantastically  dressed  with  Straws  and 
Flowers. 
The  safer  sense  will  ne'er  accommodate 
His  master  thus. 

Lear.  No,  they  cannot  touch  me  for  ooining  ;*  I  sza 
the  king  himself. 

Edg.  0,  thou  side-piercing  sight ! 

Lear.  Nature 's  above  art  in  that  respect. — ^Tbere  'i 
your  press-money.  That  fellow  handles  his  bow  like  a 
crow-keeper* :  draw  me  a  clothier's  yard. — ^Lcwk,  look ' 
a  mouse.  Peace,  peace! — ^this  piece  of  toasted  cheese 
will  do 't. — There 's  my  gauntlet ;  I  '11  prove  it  on  s 
giant. — ^Bring  up  the  brown  bills.*---0,  well-flown^  bird ! 
— ^i'  the  clout,  i^  the  clout^ :  hewgh  !---Give  the  word. 

Edg.  Sweet  marjoram. 

Lear.  Pass. 

Glo.  I  know  that  voice. 

Lear.  Ha  !  Goneril  !•— with  a  white  beard  ! — Thry 
flattered  me  like  a  dog ;  and  told  me,  I  had  white  ham 
in  my  beard,  ere  the  black  ones  were  there.  To  mj 
"  ay."  and  "  no,"  to  every  thing  I  said  ! — •*  Ay^'  ac'l 
'^  no"  too  was  no  good  divinity.  When  the  rain  eaine 
to  wet  me  once,  and  the  wind  to  make  me  chatter,  wt.es 
the  thunder  would  not  peace  at  my  bidding,  ihtre  I 
found  'em,  there  I  smelt  'em  out.  €^o  to,  they  are  noc 
men  o'  their  words:  they  told  me  I  was  every  ihinz; 
't  is  a  lie,  I  am  not  ague-proof. 

Glo,  The  trick  of  that  voice  I  do  well  remember : 
Is 't  not  the  king? 

Lear.  Ay,  every  inch  a  king : 

When  I  do  stare,  see  how  the  subject  quakes. 
I  pardon  that  man's  life :  what  was  thy  cause  ?^ 
Adultery. — 

Thou  Shalt  not  die :  die  for  adultery  ?  No  : 
The  wren  goes  to 't,  and  the  small  gilded  fl j 
Does  lecher  in  my  sight. 

Let  copulation  thrive ;  for  Gloster's  bastard  aon 
Was  kinder  to  his  father,  than  my  daughters 
Got  'tween  the  la'wful  sheets. 
To 't,  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  I  lack  soldiers. — 
Behold  yond'  simpering  dame. 
Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow ; 
That  mimics*  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name ; 
The  fitchew,  nor  the  soiled  horse,  goes  to 't 
With  a  more  riotous  appetite. 
Down  from  the  waist  they  are  centaurs, 
Though  women  all  above : 
But  to  the  girdle  do  the  gods  inherit. 
Beneath  is  all  the  fiends :  there 's  heU,  there  %  dsiV 


>  Cockboat.     *  Not  in  f.  e.     *  enraged  :  in  folio. 
Wlow  the  point.     ^Tktmark.     '" 
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ness,  there  is  the  Bulphurous  pit^  burning,  scalding, 
stench,  consumption;* — fie,  fie,  fie!  pah;  pah!  Give 
me  an  ounce  of  civel^  good  apothecary,  to  sweeten  my 
imagination :  there' s  money  for  thee. 

Glo.  0,  let  me  kiss  that  hand  ! 

Lear.  Let  me  wipe  it  first :  it  smells  of  mortality. 

Gh.  0  min'd  piece  of  nature !     This  great  world 
Shall  so  wear  out  to  nought. — Dost  thou  know  me  ? 

Leer,  I  rememher  thine  eyes  well  enough.  Dost 
thou  squiny  at  me?  No,  do  thy  worst,  blind  Cupid; 
I  '11  not  love. — Read  thou  this  challenge :  mark  but  the 
penning  of  it. 

Glo.  Were  all  the  letters  suns,  I  could  not  see  one. 

Edg.  I  would  not  take  this  from  report ;  it  is, 
And  my  heart  breaks  at  it. 

Lear.  Read. 

Glo.  What !  with  the  case  of  eyes? 

Lear,  O,  ho !  are  you  there  with  me  ?  No  eyes  in 
your  head,  nor  no  money  in  your  purse  ?  Your  eyes 
are  in  a  heavy  case,  your  purse  in  a  light :  yet  you  see 
how  this  world  goes. 

Gh,  I  see  it  feelingly. 

Lear.  What,  art  mad  ?  A  man  may  see  how  this 
world  goes  with  no  eyes.  Look  with  thine  ears ;  see 
how  yond'  justice  rails  upon  yond'  simple  thief.  Hark, 
in  thine  ear:  change  places;  and,  handy-dandy,  which 
is  the  justice,  which  is  the  thief? — ^Thou  hast  seen  a 
farmer's  dog  bark  at  a  beggar  ? 

Glo.  Ay,  sir. 

Lear,  And  the  creature  nm  from  the  cur?    There 
thou  mightst  behold  the  great  image  of  authority :  a 
dog 's  obcy'd  in  office. — 
Thou  rascal  beadle,  hold  thy  bloody  hand ! 
Why  dost  thou  lash  that  whore  ?    Strip  thine  own  back ; 
Thou  hotly  lust'st  to  use  her  in  that  kind 
For  which  thou  whipp'st  her.    The  usurer  hangs  the 

cozener. 
Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear ; 
Robes,  and  furr'd  gowns,  hide  all.'    Plate  sin  with 

gold. 
And  the  strong  lance  of  justice  hurtless  breaks : 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it. 
None  does  offend,  none,  1  say,  none ;  Pil  able  'em : 
Take  that  of  me,  my  friend,  who  have  the  poWer 
To  seai  th'  accuser's  lips.    Get  thee  glass  eyes; 
And,  like  a  scurvy  politician,  seem 
To  see  the  tilings  thou  dost  not. — Now,  now,  now, 

now ! 
Pull  off  my  boots  :  harder,  harder ;  so. 

Edg.  0,  matter  and  impertinency  mix'd ; 
Reason  in  madness  I 

Lear.  If  thou  wilt  weep  my  fortunes,  take  my  eyes. 
I  know  thee  well  enough  ;  thy  name  is  Gloster : 
Thou  must  be  patient.    We  came  crying  hither : 
Thou  know'st,  the  first  time  that  we  smell  the  air 
We  wawi,  and  cry.     I  will  preach  to  thee :  mark  me. 

Glo.  Alack  !  alack  the  day ! 

Lear.  When  we  are  born,  we  cry  that  we  are  come 
To  this  great  stage  of  fools. — 'T  is'  a  good  plot.* 
It  were  a  delicate  stratagem,  to  shoe 
A  troop  of  horse  w^ith  felt.     I  '11  put  it  in  proof; 
And  when  I  have  stolen  upon  these  sons-in-law, 
Then,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill,  kill. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  with  Attendants. 
Gent.  O  I  here  he  is  :  lay  hand  upon  him. — Sir, 
Your  most  dear  daughter — 

Lear.  No  rescue  ?  What !  a  prisoner  ?  T  *m  even 
The  natural  fool  of  fortune. — Use  me  well , 


You  shall  have  ransom.    Let  me  have  a  8urgeoii| 
I  am  cut  to  the  brains. 

Gent,  You  shall  have  any  thing 

Lear,  No  seconds?    All  myself? 
Why,  this  would  make  a  man,  a  man  of  salt. 
To  use  his  eyes  for  garden  water-pots, 
Ay,  and  for  laying  autunm's  dust.* 

Geni,  Good  sir, — 

Lear,  I  will  die  bravely, 
Like  a  smug*  bridegroom.    What !  I  will  be  jovial. 
Come,  come;  I  am  a  king,  my  masters,  know  you 
that  9 

Gent,  You  are  a  royal  one,  and  we  obey  you. 

Lear.  Then  there  's  life  in  it.  Nay,  an  you  get  it, 
you  shall  get  it  by  running.    Sa,  sa,  sa,  sa. 

[Exit:  Attendants  follow. 

Gent,  A  sight  most  pitiful  in  the  meanest  ^Tetch, 
Past  speaking  in  a  king  I — Thou  hast  one  daughter, 
Who  redeems  nature  from  the  general  curse 
Which  twain  have  brought  her  to. 

Edg.  Hail,  gentle  sir. 

Gent.  Sir,  speed  you :  what 's  your  will  ? 

Edg.  Do  you  hear  aught,  sir,  of  a  battle  toward  ? 

Gent.  Most  sure,  and  vulgar :  every  one  hears  that, 
Which  can  distinguish  sound. 

Edg,  But,  by  your  favour, 

How  near 's  the  other  army  ? 

Gent.  Near,  and  on  speedy  foot;  the  main  descry 
Stands  on  the  hourly  thought. 

Edg.  1  thank  you,  sir :  that 's  all. 

Gent.  Though  that  the  queeu  on  special  cause  is 
here, 
Her  army  is  moVd  on. 

Edg.  I  thank  you,  sir.  [Exit  Gent. 

Glo.  You  ever-gentle  gods,  take  my  breath  from  me: 
Let  not  my  worser  spirit  tempt  me  again 
To  die  before  yoU  please ! 

Edg.  Well  pray  you,  father. 

Glo.  Now,  good  sir,  what  are  you  ? 

Edg.  A  most  poor  man,  made  tame  to^  fortune's 
blows ; 
Who,  by  the  art  of  known  and  feeling  sorrows, 
Am  pregnant  to  good  pity.    Give  me  your  hand, 
I  '11  lead  you  to  some  biding. 

Glo.  Hearty  thanks ; 

The  bounty  and  the  benison  of  heaven 
To  boot,  and  boot ! 

Enter  Oswald. 

Osuf.  A  proclaim'd  prize !    Most  happy ! 

That  eyeless  head  of  thine  was  first  framM  fleah 
To  raise  my  fortunes. — Thou  old  unhappy  traitor. 
Briefly  thyself  remember : — the  sword  is  out  [Drawing 
That  must  destroy  thee. 

Glo.  Now  let  thy  friendly  hand 

Put  strength  enough  to  it.  [Edoar  interposes. 

Osw.  Wherefore,  bold  peasant, 

Dar'st  thou  support  a  publish'd  traitor?    Henoe : 
Lest  that  th'  infection  of  his  fortune  take 
Like  hold  on  thee.    Let  go  his  arm. 

Edg.  Ch  'ill  not  let  go,  zir,  without  varther  'casion. 

Osw.  Let  go,  slave,  or  thou  diest. 

Edg.  Good  gentleman,  go  your  gait,  and  let  pixxr 
volk  pass.  And  ch'ud  ha'  been  zwagger'd  out  of  my 
life,  't  would  not  ha'  been  zo  long  as  't  is  by  a  vort- 
night.  Nay,  come  not  near  the  old  man ;  keep  oat, 
che.  vorVc,  or  Ise  try  whether  your  costard  or  my  hol- 
low* be  the  harder.     Ch  'ill  be  plain  with  you. 

Osw.  Out,  dunghill ! 


t  eonvumxnation  :  iv  qaarKw.     *  The  next  Mntence  to  **  Get"  is  not  in  qu&rtoa.     *  This  i  in  f.  •.     *  block  :{&£§•     *  This  Ua«  it 
t  in  folio.      *  Not  in  qusrto.     ^  l&me  hj  :  in  quartos.     •  lf«ad,  or  my  cudgu. 
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Edg.  Gh 'ill  pick  your  teeth,  zir.  Gome;  no  matter 
▼or  your  foins. 

[They  fight;  and  Edgar  strikes  him  down. 

Osw.  Slave,  thou  hast  slain  me. — Villain,  take  my 
purse. 
If  ever  thou  wilt  thrive,  bury  my  body ; 
And  give  the  letters,  which  thou  find'st  about  me, 
To  Edmund  earl  of  Gloster :  seek  him  out 
Upon  the  British*  party. — O,  untimely  death  !      [Dies. 

Edg.  I  know  thee  well :  a  serviceable  villain  \ 
As  duteous  to  the  vices  of  thy  mistress, 
As  badness  would  desire. 

Glo.  What!  is  he  dead? 

Edg.  Sit  you  down,  father ;  rest  you. — 
Let 's  see  his  pockets :  these  letters,  that  he  speaks  of, 
May  be  my  friends. — He  ^s  dead ;  I  am  only  sorry 
He  had  no  other  death's-man. — Let  us  see  : — 
Leave,  gentle  wax ;  and,  manners,  blame  us  not : 
To  know  our  enemies'  minds  we  rip  their  hearts, 
Their  papers  is  more  lawful. 

\Reads.\  "  Let  our  reciprocal  vo-ws  be  remembered. 
You  have  many  opportunities  to  cut  him  off:  if  your 
will  want  not.  time  and  place  will  be  fruitfully  offered. 
There  is  nothing  done,  if  he  return  the  conqueror;  then, 
am  I  the  prisoner,  and  his  bed  my  gaol,  from  the  loathed 
warmth  whereof  deliver  me,  and  supply  the  place  for 
your  labour. 

"  Your  (wife,  so  I  would  say) 

'*  affectionate  servant, 

"  GONBRIL." 

0,  nnextinguish'd  blaze*  of  woman's  will ! 

A  plot  upon  her  virtuous  husband's  life ; 

And  the  exchange,  my  brother ! — Here,  in  the  sands. 

Thee  I  '11  rake  up,  the  post  unsanctified 

Of  murderous  lechers ;  and  in  the  mature  time. 

With  this  ungracious  paper  strike  the  sight 

Of  the  death-practis'd  duke.    For  him  't  is  well. 

That  of  thy  death  and  business  I  can  tell. 

Glo.  The  king  is  mad :  how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows  !     Better  I  were  distract ; 
So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  griefs, 
And  woes,  by  wrong  imaginations,  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves.  [Dnan  afar  off. 

Edg.  Give  me  your  hand : 

Far  off,  methinks,  I  hear  the  beaten  drum. 
Gome,  father;  I  '11  bestow  you  with  a  friend.  '[Exeunt. 

SGENE  Vn.— i<  Tent  in  the  French  Camp.    Lear  m 
a  Bed,  asleep ;  Doctor,  Gentleman,  and  others,  attend- 
ing: Enter  Cordelia  and  Kent. 
Cor.  0  thou  good  Kent !  how  shall  I  live,  and  work, 

To  match  thy  goodness  ?     My  life  -will  be  too  short, 

And  every  measure  fail  me. 

Kent.  To  be  acknowledg'd,  madam,  is  o'er-paid. 

All  my  reporte  go  with  the  modest  truth; 

Nor  more,  nor  dipp'd,  but  so. 

Cor.  Be  better  suited : 

These  weeds  are  memories  of  those  worser  hours. 

1  pr'ythce,  put  them  off. 

Kent.  Pardon  me,  dear  madam : 

Yet  to  be  known  phortens  my  main'  intent : 

My  boon  I  make  it,  that  you  know  me  not. 

Till  time  and  I  think  meet. 

Cor.  Then  be't  so,  my  good  lord. — How  does  the 
king  ?  [To  the  Physician. 

Doct.  Madam,  sleeps  still. 


Cor.  0,  you  kind  gods. 
Cure  this  great  breach  in  his  abussd  nature ! 
Th'  untun'd  and  jarring^  senses,  0,  wind  up 
Of  this  child-changed  father ! 

Doct.  So  please  your  majesty 

That  we  may  wake  the  king  ?  he  hath  slept  long. 

Cor.  Be  govem'd  by  your  knowledge,  and  proceed 
I'  the  sway  of  your  own  will.    Is  he  array'd  ? 

Doct.*  Ay,  madam ;  in  the  heaviness  of  his  aleep, 
We  put  fresh  garments  on  him. 

Kent.  Good  madam,  be  by  when  we  do  awake  him 
I  doubt  not  of  his  temperance. 

Cor.  Very  well.*      [Music 

Doct.  Please  you,  draw  near. — Louder  the  mutM 
there. 

Cor.  0  my  dear  father !     Restoration,  hang 
Thy  medicine  on  my  lips ;  and  let  this  kiss 
Repair  those  violent  harms,  that  my  two  sisters 
Have  in  thy  reverence  made  ! 

Kent.  Kind  and  dear  prinee^s : 

Cor.  Had  you  not  been  their  father,  these  white 
flakes 
Had  challeng'd  pity  of  them.    Was  this  a  face 
To  be  expos'd  against  the  warring'  winds  ? 
To  stand  against  the  deep  dread-bolted  thunder  ? 
In  the  most  terrible  and  nimble  stroke 
OF  quick,  cross  lightning?  to  watch  (poor  perdu  !) 
With  this  thin  helm  ?    Mine  enemy's  dog. 
Though  he  had  bit  me,  should  have  stood  that  night 
Against  my  fire ;  and  wast  thou  fain,  poor  father. 
To  hovel  thee  with  swine,  and  rogues  forlorn. 
In  short  and  musty  straw  ?    Alack,  alack ! 
'T  is  wonder,  that  thy  life  and  wits  at  once 
Had  not  concluded  all. — He  wakes;  speak  to  him. 

Doct.  Madam,  do  you ;  't  is  fittest. 

Cor.  How  does  my  royal  lord?     How  fares  yov 
majesty  ? 

Lear.  You  do  me  wrong,  to  take  me  out  o'  tht 
grave. — 
Thou  art  a  soul  in  bliss,  but  I  am  bound 
Upon  a  wheel  of  fire,  that  mine  own  tears 
Do  scald  like  molten  lead. 

Cor.  Sir,  do  you  know  me  ? 

Lear.  You  are  a  spirit,  I  know.  Where*  did  yoa  die? 

Cor.  Still,  still,  far  wide. 

Doct.  He  's  scarce  awake :  let  him  alone  amrhile. 

Lear.   Where  have  I  been?    Where  am  I? — ^Faii 
day-light?— 
I  am  mightily  abus'd. — I  should  even  die  with  pity 
To  see  another  thus. — I  know  not  what  to  say. — 
I  will  not  swear,  these  are  my  hands : — let 's  see ; 
I  feel  this  pin  prick.    Would  f  were  assured 
Of  my  condition ! 

Cor.  0 !  look  upon  me,  sir, 

And  "hold  your  hands  in  benediction  o'er  me. — 
No,  sir,  you  must  not  kneel. 

Lear.  Pray^  do  not  mod:  me: 

I  am  a  very  foolish  fond  old  man. 
Fourscore  and  upward,*  not  an  hour  more  nor  less ; 
And,  to  deal  plainly, 
1  fear,  I  am  not  in  my  perfect  mind.    • 
Methinks,  I  should  know  you,  and  know  this  man ; 
Yet  I  am  doubtful,  for  I  am  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is ;  and  all  the  skill  I  have 
Remembers  not  these  garments ;  nor  I  know  not 
Wher«  [  did  lodge  last  night.    Do  not  laugh  at  me^ 
For,  ab  '  am  a  man,  I  think  this  lady 
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To  be  my  child  Cordelia. 

Cor,  And  so  I  am,  I  am. 

Lear.  Be  your  team  wet  ?  Yes,^  fai  th .  I  pray ,  weep  not : 
If  you  have  poison  for  me,  I  will  drink  it. 
I  bww,  you  do  not  love  me ;  for  your  sisters 
Have,  as  I  do  rememher,  done  me  wrong : 
You  have  some  cause,  they  have  not.  * 

Cor.  No  cause,  no  cause. 

Lear.  Am  I  in  France  ? 

Kent.  In  your  own  kingdom,  sir. 

Lear.  Do  not  abuse  mo. 

Doct.  Be  comforted,  good  madam :  the  great  rage, 
You  see,  is  cur'd*  in  him ;  and  yet  it  is  danger 
To  make  him  even  o'er  the  time  he  has  lost. 
Desire  him  to  go  in  :  trouble  him  no  more, 
Till  farther  seUling. 

Cor.  Will 't  please  your  highness  walk  ? 


Lear.  You  must  bear  with  me : 

Pray  you  now,  forget  and  forgive :  I  am  old,  and  foolish. 

[Exeunt  Lear,  Cordslia,  Doctor,  and  Atterulants.^ 

Gent.  Holds  it  true,  sir,  that  the  duke  of  Cornwall 
was  so  slain  ? 

Kent.  Most  certain,  sir. 

Gent,  Who  is  conductor  of  his  people  ? 

Kent.  As  't  is  said,  the  bastard  son  of  Gloster. 

Gent.  They  say,  Ekigar,  his  banished  son,  is  with  the 
earl  of  Kent  in  Germany. 

Kent.  Report  is  changeable.    'T  is  time  to  look 
about ;  the  powers  o'  the  kingdom  approach  apace. 

Gent.  The  arbitrement  is  like  to  be  bloody.     Fare 
you  well,  sir.  [Exit. 

Kent,   My  point   and   period    will    be    throughly 
wrought. 
Or  well  or  ill,  as  this  day's  battle  's  fought         [Exit. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I. — ^The  Gamp  of  the  British  Forces,  near 
Dover. 

Enter,  with  Drums  and  Colours^  Edmund,  Rsgan, 
Officers,  Soldiers,  and  others, 

Edm.  Know  of  the  duke,  if  his  last  purpose  hold; 
Or  whether  since  he  is  advis'd  by  aught 
To  change  the  course.     He  's  full  of  alteration, 
And  self-reproving ; — bring  his  constant  pleasure. 

[To  an  Officer,  who  exit. 

Reg.  Our  sister's  man  is  certainly  miscarried. 

Earn,  'T  is  to  be  doubted,  madam. 

Reg.  Now,  sweet  lord, 

You  know  the  goodness  I  intend  upon  you : 
Tell  me,  but  truly,  but  then  speak  the  truth. 
Do  you  not  love  my  sister  ? 

Edm.  In  honoured  love. 

Reg.  But  have  you  never  found  my  brother's  way 
To  the  forefended  place? 

Edm.*  That  thought  abuses  you. 

Reg.  I  am  doubtful  that  you  have  been  coi^unct, 
And  bosom'd  with  her,  as  far  as  we  call  hers. 

Edm.  No,  by  mine  honour,  madam. 

Reg.  I  never  shall  endure  her.     Dear  my  lord, 
Be  not  familiar  with  her. 

Edm.  Fear  me^  not. — 

She,  and  the  duke  her  husband, — 

Enter  Albant,  Goneril,  and  Soldiers. 

Gon.  I  had  rather  lose  the  battle,  than  that  sister 
Should  loosen  him  and  me.  [Aside, 

Alb.  Our  very  loving  sister,  well  be-met. — 
Sir.  this  I  hear, — the  king  is  come  to  his  daughter, 
With  others,  whom  the  rigour  of  our  state 
Forc'd  to  cry  out.*    Where  I  could  not  be  honest, 
f  never  yet  was  valiant :  for  this  business. 
It  toucheth  us,  as  France  invades  our  land, 
N^ot  holds  the  king,  with  others,  whom,  I  &ar, 
Mo£tt  just  and  heavy  causes  make  oppose. 

Edm.  Sir,  you  speak  nobly. 

Reg.  Why  is  this  reason^  ? 

Gon.  Combine  together  'gainst  the  enemy ; 
Pot  these  domestic  and  particular  broils 
&re  not  the  question  here. 

Alb.  Let  us,  then,  determine 

971  th  the  ancient  of  war  on  our  proceedings. 

s  klllM  :  in  folio.  The  I&tUr part  of  thii,  and  the  next  line,  an  not  in  folio.  *  The  rest  of  thia  loena  ii  aot  in  folio.  *  Thia  ud  tha 
laxt  speech,  an  not  in  folio.  *  Not  in  folio.  *  The  net  of  thia,  and  next  speech,  not  in  folio.  *  Not  in  £  a.  ^  Havd  *  in  qnartcs.  *  graas  x 
m  ^uaxtoa. 


Edm.  I  shall  attend  you  presently  at  your  tent. 

Reg,  Sister,  you  '11  go  with  us  ? 

Gon,  No. 

Reg,  'T  is  most  convenient ;  pray  you,  go  with  u«. 

Cron.  O,  ho  !  I  know  the  riddle,  [^.ntie.] — I  will  go. 
Enter  Edgar,  disguised. 

Edg.  If  e'er  your  grace  had  speech  with  man  so  poor, 
Hear  me  one  word. 

Alb.  I  '11  overtake  you. — Speak. 

[Exeunt  Edmund,  Rkqan,  Goneril,  Officers, 
Soldiers,  and  Attendants, 

Edg,  Before  you  fight  the  battle,  ope  this  letter. 
If  you  have  victory,  let  the  trumpet  sound 
For  him  that  brought  it :  wretched  though  I  seem, 
I  can  produce  a  champion,  that  will  prove 
What  is  avouched  there.  If  you  miscarry, 
Your  business  of  the  world  hath  so  an  end. 
And  machination  ceases.    Fortune  love  you  1  [Goin/Tg.* 

Alb.  Stay,  till  I  have  read  the  letter. 

Edg,  I  was  forbid  it 

When  time  shall  serve,  let  but  the  herald  ery, 
And  1  '11  appear  again.  [Exit. 

Alb.  Why,  fare  thee  well :  I  will  o'erlook  thy  paper. 
Re-enter  Edmund. 

Edm.  The  enemy 's  in  view ;  draw  up  your  powers. 
Here*  is  the  guess  of  their  true'  strength  and  forees 
By  diligent  discovery;  [Showing  a  Paper.]  but  your 

haste 
Is  now  urg'd  on  you. 

Alb,  We  will  greet  the  time.  [ExU. 

Edm.  To  both  these  sisters  have  I  sworn  my  love; 
Each  jealous  of  the  other,  as  the  stnng     . 
Are  of  the  adder.    Which  of  them  shall  I  take  ? 
Both  ?  one  ?  or  neither  ?    Neither  can  be  enjoy'd, 
If  both  remain  alive :  to*take  the  widow 
Exasperates,  makes  mad,  her  sister  Goneril ; 
And  hardly  shall  I  carry  out  my  side. 
Her  husband  being  alive.    Now  then,  we'll  use 
His  countenance  for  the  battle ;  which  being  done^ 
Let  her  who  would  be  rid  of  him  devise 
His  speedy  taking  off.    As  for  the  mercy 
Which  he  intends  to  Lear,  and  to  Cordelia, 
The  battle  done,  and  they  within  our  power. 
Shall  never  see  his  pardon  ;  for  my  state 
Stands  on  me  to  defend,  not  to  debate.  [Extt. 
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SCENE  II.— A  Field  between  the  two  Camps. 
Alarum  within.    Entefy  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Lsab, 
Cordelia,  and  their  Forces  ;  and  exeunt. 
Enter  Edgar  and  Globtxr. 
Edg.  Here,  father,  take  the  shadow  of  this  tree' 
For  your  good  host;  pray  that  the  right  may  thrive. 
If  ever  I  return  to  you  again, 
T  'II  bring  you  comfort. 

Gh.  Grace  go  with  you,  sir  !  [Exit  Edgar. 

Alarum;  afterwards  a  Retreat,    Re-enter  Edgar. 
Edg.  Away,  old  man  !  give  me  thy  hand:  away ! 
King  Lear  hath  lost,  he  and  his  daughter  ta'^n. 
Give  me  thy  hand ;  come  on. 

Glo.  No  farther,  sir :  a  man  may  rot  even  here. 
Edg.  What!    in  ill  thoughts  again?    Men  must 
endure 
Their  going  hence,  even  as  their  coming  hither : 
Ripeness  is  all.    Come  on. 

Glo.  And  that's  true  too.*  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— The  British  Camp  near  Dover. 
Enter,  in  conquest,  with  Drum  and  Colours,  Edmund  ; 

Lear  and  Cordelia,  as  Prisoners;  Captain,  Officers, 

Soldiers,  ifc. 

Edm.  Some  officers  take  them  away :  good  guard, 
UDtil  their  greater  pleasures  first'  be  known, 
That  are  to  censure  them. 

Cor.  We  are  not  the  first. 

Who,  with  best  meaning,  have  incurr'd  the  wont. 
For  thee,  oppressed  king,  am  I  cast  down ; 
Myself  could  else  oat-frown  false  fortune's  frown. 
Shall  we  not  see  these  daughters,  and  these  sisters  ? 

Lear.  No,  no,  no,  no !     Come,  let 's  away  to  prison : 
We  two  alone  will  sing  like  birds  i'  the  cage : 
When  thou  dost  ask  me  blessing,  I'  11  kneel  down, 
And  ask  of  thee  forgiveness.    So  we  '11  live, 
And  pray,  and  sing,  and  tell  old  tales,  and  laugh 
At  gilded  butterflies,  and  hear  poor  rogues 
Talk  of  court  news;  and  we  '11  talk  with  them  too, 
Who  loses,  and  who  wins  ;  who 's  in,  who 's  out ; 
And  take  upon 's  the  mystery  of  things. 
As  if  we  were  God's  spies :  and  we  -11  wear  out. 
In  a  wall'd  prison,  packs  and  sects  of  great  ones, 
Tbat  ebb  and  flow  by  the  moon. 

Edm.  Take  them  away. 

Lear.  Upon  such  sacrifices,  my  Cordelia, 
The  gods  themselves  throw  incense.     Have  I  cauj^ht 
thee  ?  [Embracing  her.* 

He  that  parts  us  shall  bring  a  brand  from  heaven. 
And  fire  us  hence  like  foxes.    Wipe  thine  eyes ; 
The  goujeers*  shall  devour  them,  flesh  and  fell. 
Ere  they  shall  make  us  weep  :  we  '11  see  them  starve 

flnt. 
Come.  [Exeunt  Lear  and  Cordelu,  guarded. 

Edm.  Come  hither,  captain ;  hark. 
Take  thou  this  note;  [Giving a  Paper.]  go,  follow  them 

to  prison. 
One  step  I  have  advano'd  thee ;  if  thou  dost 
As  this  instructs  thee,  thou  dost  make  thy  way 
To  noble  fortunes.    Know  thou  this,  that  men 
Are  as  the  time  is ;  to  be  tender-minded 
Does  not  become  a  sword.    Thy  great  employment 
Will  not  bear  question :  either  say,  thou  'It  do 't, 
Or  thrive  by  other  means. 

Cant.  I  '11  do 't,  my  lord.        [done 

Earn.  About  it ;  and  write  happy,  when  thou  hast 


Mark, — I  say,  instantly ;  and  carry  it  so, 
As  I  have  set  it  down. 

Capt.*  I  cannot  draw  a  cart^  nor  eat  dried  oats ; 
If  it  be  man's  work,  I  will  do  it.  [Exit  Caplbtk 

Flourish.    Enter  Albant,  Gomeril,  Regak,  Officers, 
and  Attendants. 

Alb.  Sir,  you  nave  shown  to-day  your  valiant  strain, 
And  fortune  led  you  well.    You  have  the  captives, 
Who  were  the  opposites  of  this  day's  strife : 
We  do  require  them  of  you.  so  to  use  them, 
As  we  shall  find  their  merits,  and  our  safety, 
May  equally  determine. 

Edm.  Sir,  I  thought  it  fit 

To  send  the  old  and  miserable  king 
To  some  retention,  and  appointed  guard ;'' 
Whose  age  has  charms  in  it,  whose  title  more, 
To  pluck  the  common  bosom  on  his  side, 
And  turn  our  impress'd  lances  in  our  eyes, 
Which  do  command  them.     With  him  I  sent  thequeen  : 
My  reason  all  the  same ;  and  they  are  ready 
To-morrow,  or  at  farther  space,  t'  appear 
Where  you  shall  hold  your  session.'    At  this  time, 
We  sweat,  and  bleed :  the  friend  hath  lost  his  friend 
And  the  best  quarrels,  in  the  heat,  are  cors'd 
By  those  that  feel  their  sharpness. — 
The  question  of  Cordelia,  and  her  father, 
Requires  a  fitter  place. 

Alb.  Sir,  by  your  patience, 

I  hold  you  but  a  subject  of  this  war, 
^^t  as  a  brother. 

Ref.  That 's  as  we  list  to  iraee  him : 

Methinks,  our  pleasure  might*  have  been  demanded, 
Ere  you  had  spoke  so  far.     He  led  our  powers. 
Bore  the  commission  of  my  place  and  person; 
To  which  immediacy"  may  well  stand  up, 
And  call  itself  your  brother. 

Gon,  Not  so  hot : 

In  his  own  grace  he  doth  exalt  himself, 
More  than  in  your  addition." 

Reg.  In  my  rights, 

By  me  invested,  he  compeers  the  best. 

Gon.  That  were  the  most,  if  he  should  husband  jrtra 

Reg.  Jesters  do  oft  prove  prophets. 

Gon.  HoUa!  holla! 

That  eye  that  told  you  so  look'd  but  a-squint. 

Reg.  Lady.  I  am  not  well ;  else  I  should  answer 
From  a  full-flowing  stomach. — General, 
Take  thou  my  soldiers,  prisoners,  patrimony : 
Dispose  of  them,  of  me ;  the  walls  are  thine. 
Witness  the  world,  that  I  create  thee  here 
My  lord  and  master. 

Gon.  Mean  you  to  enjoy  him  ? 

Alb.  The  let-alone  lies  not  in  your  good  will. 

Edm.  Nor  in  thine,  lord. 

Alb.  Half.blooded  fellow,  yw. 

Reg.  Let  the  drum  strike,  and  prove  my  title  thio«  *? 

[To  Edmiwo. 

Alb.  Stay  yet ;  hear  reason. — Edmund,  I  arrest  the* 
On  capital  treason ;  and,  in  thy'*  arrest, 
This  gilded  serpent.     [Pointing  to  GoK.] — ^For  jwi 

claim,  fair  sister, 
I  bar  it  in  the  interest  of  my  wife ; 
'T  is  she  is  sub-contracted  to  this  lord. 
And  I,  her  husband,  contradict  your  bans. 
If  you  will  marry,  make  your  love  to  me, 
My  lady  is  bespoke. 

Gon.  An  interlude !«« 
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Alb,  Thoa  art  arm'd,  Gloster.— Let  the  tnunpet 
sound: 
If  none  appear  to  prove  upon  thy  person, 
Thy  heinous,  manifest,  and  many  treasons, 
There  is  my  pledge.     [Throwing  down  a  Glove.]    I  '11 

prove  it  on  thy  heart, 
Ere  I  taste  hread,  thou  art  in  nothing  less 
Than  I  have  here  proclaimed  thee. 
Reg,  Sick !  0,  sick ! 

Oon,  [Aside.]  If  not,  I  '11  ne'er  trust  poison.^ 
Edm.   There's  my  exchange:  [Throwing  down  a 
Glove.]  what  in  the  world  he  is 
That  names  me  traitor,  villain-like  he  lies. 
Call  by  thy  trumpet :  he  that  dares  approach, 
On  him,  on  you,  who  not  ?     I  will  maintain 
My  truth  and  honour  firmly. 
Alb,  A  herald,  ho ! 

Edm.  A  herald,  ho  !  a  herald  ! 

Aib.  Trust  to  thy  single  virtue ;  for  thy  soldiers, 
All  leiied  in  my  name,  have  in  my  name 
Took  their  discharge. 
Reg.  My  sickness  grows  upon  me. 

Alb.  She  is  not  well ;  convey  her  to  my  tent. 

[Exit  Rkgan,  led. 
Enter  a  Herald, 
Come  hither,  herald. — ^Let  the  trumpet  wrand, 
And  read  out  this. 
Copt,  Sound,  trumpet.  [A  Trumpet  sounds. 

Herald  reads. 
''  If  any  man  of  quality,  or  degree,  within  the  lists* 
of  the  army,  will  maintain  upon  Edmund,  supposed  earl 
of  Gloster,  that  he  is  a  manifold  traitor,  iet  him  appear 
at  the  third  sound  of  the  trumpet.  He  is  bold  in  his 
defence." 

Edm.  Sound!  [1  Trumpet. 

Her.  Again.  [2  Trun^, 

Her,  Again.  [3  Trumpet. 

[Trumnet  answers  within. 
Enter  Edgar,  armed,  preceded  by  a  Trumpet. 
Alb.  Ask  him  his  purposes,  why  he  appears 
Upon  this  call  o'  the  trumpet. 

Her.  What  are  you? 

Your  name?  your  quality?  and  why  you  answer 
This  present  summons? 

Edg.  Know,  my  name  is  lost ; 

By  treason's  tooth  bare-gnawn,  and  canker-bit : 
Yet  am  I  noble,  as  the  adversary 
I  come  to  cope  withal. 

Alb.  Which. is  that  adversary? 

Edg.  What 's  he,  that  speaks  for  Edmund  earl  of 

Gloster? 
Edm.  Himself:  what  sayest  thou  to  him? 
Edg.  Draw  thy  sword. 

That  if  my  speech  offend  a  noble  heart. 
Thy  arm  may  do  thee  justice :  here  is  mine : 

[Drawing.' 
Behold,  it  is*  the  privilege  of  mine  honours, 
My  oath,  and  my  profession.    I  protest, 
Maugre  thy  strength,  skill,  youth,*  and  eminence, 
Despite  thy  victor  sword,  and  fire-new  fortune. 
Thy  valour,  and  thy  heart,  thou  art  a  traitor : 
False  to  thy  gods,  thy  brother,  and  thy  father ; 
Conspirant  'gainst  this  high  illustrious  prince ; 
And,  from  th'  extremest  upward  of  thy  head, 
To  the  descent  and  dust  below  thy  foot,* 
A  most  toad-spotted  traitor.     Say  thou,  "  No," 
This  aword,  this  arm,  and  my  best  spirits,  are  bent 

1  m«dielB« :  in  fbtio.    *  host :  ife  qnartM.    *  Not  i«  £  •.    *  Folio  isMrts 
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To  prove  upon  thy  heart,  whereto  I  spsak, 
Thou  liest. 

Edm.        In  wisdom,  I  should  ask  thy  name; 
But  since  thy  outside  looks  so  fair  and  warlike. 
And  that  thy  tongue  some  'say  of  breeding  breathes, 
What  safe  and  nicely  I  might  well  delay 
By  rule^  of  knighthood,  I  disdain  and  spurn. 
Back  do  I  toss  these  treasons  to  thy  head ; 
With  the  hell-hated  lie  o'erwhelm  thy  heart ; 
Which,  for  they  yet  glance  by,  and  scarcely  bruise, 
This  sword  of  mine  shall  give  them  instant  way. 
Where  they  shall  rest  for  ever. — ^Trumpets,  speak ! 

[Alarums,     They  fight,    EDUVUDfaUs. 

Alb,  0,  save  him !  save  him  ! 

Gon.  This  is  mere*  practice,  Gloster 

By  the  laws  of  arms*  thou  wast  not  bound  to  answer 
An  unknown  opposite ;  thou  art  not  vanquish'd, 
But  cozen'd  and  beguil'd. 

Alb.  Shut  your  mouth,  dame ; 

Or  with  this  paper  shall  I  stop  it  ? — ^Hold,  sir ! — ^* 
Thou  worse  than  any  name,"  read  thine  own  evil. 

[She  snatches  at  the  Letter.^ 
No  tearing,  lady;  I  perceive,  you  know  it. 

[Gives  the  Letter  to  Edmitnd 

Gon.  Say,  if  I  do,  the  laws  are  mine,  not  thine : 
Who  can"  arraign  me  for 't  ?'* 

Alb.  Most  monstrous ! 

KnoVst  thou  this  paper? 

Chn.^*    Ask  me  not  what  I  know.     [Exit  Gonbril 

Alb.  Go  after  her :  she 's  desperate ;  govern  her. 

[Exit  an  Officer. 

Edm.  What  you  have  charg'd  me  with,  that  have 
I  done, 
And  more,  much  more ;  the  time  will  bring  it  out : 
'T  is  past,  and  so  am  I.     But  what  art  thou. 
That  hast  this  fortune  on  me  ?    If  thou  'rt  noble, 
I  do  forgive  thee. 

Edg.  Let 's  exchange  charity. 

I  am  no  less  in  blood  than  thou  art,  Edmund ; 
If  more,  the  more  thou  hast  wrong'd  me. 

[Taking  off  his  Helmet.^ 
My  name  is  Edgar,  and  thy  father's  son. 
The  gods  are  just,  and  of  our  pleasant  vices" 
Make  instruments  to  plague"  us : 
The  dark  and  vicious  place  where  thee  he  got 
Cost  him  his  eyes. 

Edm.  Thou  hast  spoken  right,  't  is  true; 

The  wheel  is  come  full  circle :  I  am  here. 

Alb.  Methought,  thy  very  gait  did  prophesy 
A  royal  nobleness.     I  must  embrace  thee : 
Let  sorrow  split  my  heart,  if  ever  I 
Did  hate  thee,  or  thy  father. 

Edg.  Worthy  prince,  I  know 't 

Alb.  Where  have  you  hid  yourself? 
How  have  you  known  the  miseries  of  your  father  ?      ' 

Edg.  By  nursing  them,  my  lord. — List  a  brief  tale ; 
And  when  't  is  told,  0,  that  my  heart  would  burst  !— 
The  bloody  proclamation  to  escape, 
That  follow'd  me  so  near,  (O,  our  lives'  sweetness ! 
That  with"  the  pain  of  death  we  'd  hourly  die, 
Rather  than  die  at  once !)  taught  me  to  shift 
Into  a  madman's  rags,  t'  assume  a  semblance 
That  very  dogs  disdain'd ;  and  in  this  habit 
Met  I  my  father  with  his  bleeding  rings, 
Their  precious  stones  new  lost ;  became  his  guide, 
Led  him,  begg'd  for  him,  saVd  him  from  despair ; 
Never  (0  fault !)  reveal'd  myself  unto  him, 
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Until  some  half  hour  past,  when  I  was  ann'd, 
Not  8ure,  though  hoping,  of  this  good  success, 
I  ask'd  his  blessing,  and  from  first  to  laBt 
Told  him  my  pilgrimage:  but  his  flaw'd  heart, 
(Alack  !  too  weak  the  conflict  to  support) 
'Twixt  two  extremes  of  passion,  joy  and  grief, 
Burst  smilingly. 

Edm.  This  speech  of  yours  hath  mov'd  me, 

And  shall,  perchance,  do  good ;  but  speak  you  on : 
You  look  as  you  had  something  more  to  say. 

Alb.  If  there  be  more  more  woful,  hold  it  in, 
For  I  am  almost  ready  to  dissolve. 
Hearing  of  this.* 

Edg.  This  would  have  seem'd  a  period 

To  such  as  love  not  sorrow ;  but  another. 
To  amplify  too-much,  would  make  much  more. 
And  top  extremity. 

Whilst  I  was  big  in  clamour,  came  there  a  man, 
Who,  having  seen  me  in  my  worst  estate, 
Shunn'd  my  abhorred  society ;  but  then,  finding 
Who  't  was  that  so  endured,  with  his  strong  arms 
He  fastened  on  my  neck,  and  bellow'd  out 
As  he  -  d  burst  heaven ;  threw  him'  on  my  father ; 
Told  the  most  piteous  tale  of  Lear  and  him. 
That  ever  ear  receiv'd  j  which  in  recounting, 
His  grief  grew  puissant,  and  the  strings  of  life 
Began  to  crack ;  twice,  then,  the  trumpets  sounded, 
And  there  I  left  him  tranc'd. 

Alb.  But  who  was  this  ? 

Edg.  Kent,  sir,  the  banished  Kent ;  who  in  disguise 
FoUow'd  his  enemy  king,  and  did  him  service 
Improper  for  a  slave. 

Enter  a  Gentleman  hastily,  with  a  bloody  Knife. 

Gent.  Help,  help !  0  help ! 

Edg.  What  kind  of  help? 

Alb.  Speak,  man. 

Edg.  What  means  that  bloody  knife? 

Gent.  'T  is  hot,  it  smokes ; 

It  came  even  from  the  heart  of — 0 !  she  'a  dead : 

Alb.  Who  dead  ?  speak,  man. 

Oent.  Your  lady,  sir,  your  lady :  and  her  sister 
By  her  is  poisoned ;  she  hath  confessed  it. 

Edm.  I  was  contracted  to  them  both :  all  three 
Now.  marry  in  an  instant. 

Alb.  Produce  the  bodies,  be  they  alive  or  dead ! — 

This  judgment*  of  the  heavens,  that  makes  us  tremble, 

Touches  us  not  with  pity.  [Exit  Gentleman. 

Enter  Kent. 

Edg.  "  Here  comes  Kent. 

Alb.  O !  it  is*  he. 
The  time  will  not  allow  the  compliment, 
Which  very  manners  urges. 

Kent.  I  am  come 

To  bid  my  king  and  master  aye  good  night : 
Is  he  not  here  ? 

Alb.  Great  thing  of  us  forgot ! — 

Speak,  Edmund,  where  ^s  the  king  ?  and  where 's  Cor- 
Seest  thou  this  object,  Kent  ?  [delia  ? — 

iThe  Bodies  o/Gonbril  and  Rsoan  are  brought  in. 
ent.  Alack!  why  thus? 

Edm.  Yet  Edmund  was  belov'd : 

The  one  the  other  poison'd  for  my  sake, 
And  after  slew  herself. 

Alb.  Even  so  — Cover  their  faces. 

Edm.  I  pant  for  life : — some  good  I  mean  to  dO) 
Despite  of  mine  own  nature.    Quickly  send,— 
Be  brief  in  it, — to  the  castle ;  for  my  writ 
Is  on  the  life  of  Lear,  and  on  Cordelia.— 


Nay,  send  in  time. 

Alb.  Run,  run !  O,  run ! 

Edg.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?— Who  has  the  office  ?  send 
Thy  token  of  reprieve. 

Edm.  Well  thought  on :  take  my  sword, 
Give  it  the  captain. 

Alb.  Haste  thee,  for  thy  life.         [Exit  Edgar. 

Edm.  He  hath  commission  from  thy  wife  and  me 
To  hang  Cordelia  in  the  prison,  and 
To  lay  the  blame  upon  her  own  despair, 
That  she  fordid  herself. 

Alb.  The  gods  defend  her !   Bear  him  hence  awhile ! 

[Edmukd  is  borne  off. 
Enter  Lear  tcith  Cordelia  dead  tn  his  Arms  ;  Edgar, 
Officer,  and  others. 

Lear.  Howl,  howl,  howl,  howl !— O !  yon  are  mea 
of  stones ) 
Had  I  your  tongues  and  eyes,  I  'd  use  them  eo 
That  heaven's  vault  should  crack. — She  'a  gone  for : 
ever.—  I 

I  know  when  one  is  dead,  and  when  one  lives  ; 
She 's  dead  as  earth. — Lend  me  a  lookmg-glaiss : 
If  that  her  breath  will  mist  or  stain  the  shine,* 
Why,  then  she  lives. 

Kent.  Is  this  the  promis'd  end  ? 

Edg.  Or  image  of  that  horror  ? 

Alb.  Fall,  and 

Lear.  This  feather  stirs ;  she  lives !  if  it  be 
It  is  a  chance  which  does  redeem  all  sorrowa 
That  ever  I  have  felt. 


Kent. 


0,  my  good  master  ! 


[Kneeling, 

Lear.  IVythee,  away. 

Edg.  'T  is  noble  Kent,  yonr  friend. 

Lear.  A  plague  upon  you,  murderers,'  traitors  all ! 
I  might  have  sav'd  her ;  now,  she 's  gone  for  eyer.— 
Cordelia.  Cordelia  !  stay  a  little.     Ha ! 
What  is  ■  t  thou  say'st  ?— -Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 
Crentle,  and  low — an  excellent  thing  in  woman. — 
I  kiird  the  slave  that  was  a  hanging  thee. 

Off.  'T  is  true,  my  lords,  he  did. 

Lear.  Did  I  not.  fellow? 

I  have  seen  the  day,  with  my  good  biting  faulchion 
I  would  have  made  them^  skip :  I  am  old  nov, 
And  these  same  crosses  spoil  me. — Who  are  you  ? 
Mine  eyes  are  not  o'  the  best :  I  '11  tell  you  straight. 

Kent.  If  fortune  brag  of  two  she  lov'd  and  hated. 
One  of  them  we  behold. 

Lear.  This  is  a  dull  light  :* — are  you  not  Kent  ? 

Kent.  '  The  same. 

Your  servant  Kent.    Where  is  your  servant  Caius  ? 

Lear.  He 's  a  good  fellow,  1  can  tell  you  that ; 
He  '11  strike,  and  quickly  too. — He 's  dead  and  rottMk 

Kent.  No,  my  good  lord ;  I  am  the  very  man — 

Lear.  I  '11  see  that  straight. 

Kent.  That  from  your  first  of  difference  and  decay. 
Have  followed  your  sad  steps. 

Lear.  You  are  welcome  hither. 

Kent.  Nor  no  man  else.    All 's  cheerless,  dark,  sad 
deadly : 
Your  eldest  daughters  have  fordone  themselves^ 
And  desperately  ase  dead. 

Lear.  Ay,  so  I  think. 

Alb.  He  knows  not  what  he  says  ;*  and  Tain  is  h, 
That  we  present  us  to  him. 

Edg.  Very  bootless. 

Enter  an  Officer. 

Off.  Edmund  is  dead,  my  lord. 
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Alb.  Thfit  '8  but  a  trifle  here — 

Tou  Ivfds,  and  noble  friends^  know  our  intent. 
What  oorafort  to  this  great^  decay  may  oome, 
5hail  be  applied :  for  ua,  we  will  resign, 
Daring  the  life  of  this  old  majesty, 
To  him  our  absolute  power. — ^To  you  your  rights, 

[To  Edgar  and  Kent. 
With  boot,  and  suoh  addition,  as  your  honours 
Have  more  than  merited. — AH  friends  shall  taste 
The  wages  of  their  virtue,  and  all  foes 
The  cup  of  their  deservings. — O  !  see,  see ! 

Lear.  And  my  poor  fool  is  hang'd  !   No,  no,  no  life : 
Why  should  a  dog,  a  horse,  a  rat,  have  life. 
And  thou  no  breath  at  all  ?    Thou  'It  oome  no  more, 
Never,  never,  never,  never,  never  !— 
Pray  you,  undo  this  button :  thank  you,  sir.* — 
Do  you  see  this  ?    Look  on  her, — ^look, — ^her  lips. — 
Look  there,  look  there  ! —  [He  dies, 

Edg,  He  faints. — My  lord,  my  lord  ! — 

JEJenf.  Break  heart ;  I  pr'ythee,  break ! 


Look  up,  my  lord. 
0 !  let  him  pass :  he  hatei 


Edg. 

Kent.  Vex  not  his  ghost : 
him, 

That  would  upon  the  rack  of  this  tough'  world 
Stretch  him  out  longer. 

Edg.  He  is  gone,  indeed. 

Kent.  The  wonder  is,  he  hath  endur'd  so  long : 
He  but  usurp'd  his  life. 

Alb.  Bear  them  from  hencet    Our  present  business 
Is  general  woe. — Friends  of  my  soul,  you  twain 

[To  Kent  and  £doar. 
Rule  in  this  realm,  and  the  gorM  state  sustain. 

Kent.  I  have  a  journey,  sir,  shortly  to  go : 
My  master  calls  me;*  I  must  not  say,  no. 

AW.^  The  weight  of  this  sad  time  we  must  obey, 
Speak  what  we  feel,  not  what  we  ought  to  say. 
The  oldest  hath  borne  most :  we,  that  are  young. 
Shall  never  see  so  much,  nor  live  so  long. 

[Exeunt,  with  a  dead  Match, 
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SCENE,  for  the  first  Act,  in  Venioe ;  during  the  rest  of  the  Play,  at  a  Sea-Port  iu  Cyprus. 


ACT    I. 


8CENE  I.— Venice.    A  Street. 
Enter  Roderioo  m  choler^^  and  Iago. 

Rod.  Tush* !  never  tell  me,  I  take  it  much  unkindly, 
Tbat  thou,  logo,  who  hast  had  my  purse. 
At  if  the  strings  were  thine,  shouldst  know  of  this. 

Iago.  'Sblood !  but  you  will  not  hear  me : 
If  over  I  did  dream  of  such  a  matter,  abhor  me. 

Rod,  Thou  told^st  me  thou  didst  hold  him  in  thy  hate. 

logo.  Despise  me,  if  I  do  not.    Three  great  ones  of 
the  city. 
In  personal  suit  to  make  me  his  lieutenant, 
OflP-cappM  to  him ;  and,  by  the  faith  of  man, 
I  know  my  price :  I  am  worth  no  worse  a  place ; 
But  he,  as  loving  his  own  pride  and  purposes, 
Evades  them,  with  a  bombast  circumstance, 
Horribly  stufTd  with  epithets  of  war; 
And,  in  conclusion,* 

Nonsuits  my  mediators ;  "  For  ccrtes,"  says  he, 
**  I  have  already  chose  my  officer."   And  what  was  he  ? 
Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician. 
One  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine, 
A  fellow  almost  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife ; 
That  never  set  a  squadron  in  the  field. 
Nor  the  division  of  a  battle  knows 
More  than  a  spinster ;  unless  the  bookish  theorio*, 
Wherein  the  toged*  consuls  can  propose 
As  masterly  as  he :  mere  prattle,  without  practice. 
Is  all  his  soldiership.     But  he,  sir,  had  th'  election  ; 
And  I. — of  whom  his  eyes  had  seen  the  proof, 
At  Rhodes,  at  Cypnis,  and  on  other  grounds, 
Christian  and  heathen, — must  be  be-lee'd  and  oalm*d 
By  debitor  and  creditor,  this  counter-caster  : 
Ho,  in  good  time,  must  his  lieutenant  be. 
And  I,  God  bless  the  mark !  his  Moor -ship's  ancient. 

Rod.  By  heaven,  I  rather  would  have  been  his 
hangman. 

logo.  But  there's  no  remedy:   'tis  the  ourse  of 
service, 
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Preferment  goes  by  favour  and  affection, 

Not  by  the  old  gradation,  where  each 

Stood  heir  t'  the  first.     Now,  sir,  be  judga  yoazselt 

Whether  I  in  any  just  terms  am  affin'd 

To  love  the  Moor. 

Rod.  I  would  not  follow  him,  then. 

hgo.  0,  sir !  content  you ; 
I  follow  him  to  serve  my  turn  upon  him : 
We  cannot  all  be  masters,  nor  all  masters 
Cannot  be  truly  followed.    You  shall  marit 
Many  a  duteous  and  knee-crooking  knave. 
That,  doting  on  his  own  obsequious  bondage, 
Wears  out  his  time,  much  like  his  master's  aas. 
For  nought  but  provender ;  and  when  he 's  old,  cashio^d 
Whip  me  such  honest  knaves.    Others  there  i% 
Who,  leam'd^  in  forms  and  usages*  of  duty, 
Keep  yet  their  hearts  attending  on  themselves, 
And,  throwing  but  shows  of  service  on  theii«lords. 
Do  well  thrive  by  them;  and  when  they  have  lisM 

their  coats, 
Do  themselves  homage :  these  fellows  have  some  sod; 
And  such  a  one  do  I  profess  myself.    For,  biti 
It  is  as  sure  as  you  are  IMerigo, 
Were  I  the  Moor,  I  would  not  be  Iago : 
In  following  him,  I  follow  but  myself; 
Heaven  is  my  judge,  not  I  for  love  and  duty. 
But  seeming  so,  for  my  peculiar  end : 
For  when  my  outward  action  doth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  figure  of  my  heart 
In  compliment  extern,  't  is  not  long  after  i 

But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve  ' 

For  daws*  to  peck  at :  I  am  not  what  I  am. 

Rod.  What  a  fulP*  fortune  does  the  thick-lipa  omt. 
If  he  can  carry 't  thus ! 

Iago.  Call  up  her  father ; 

Rouse  him :  make  after  him,  poison  liis  delight. 
Proclaim  him  in  the  streets :  incense  her  Idnsraen ; 
And  though  he  in  a  fertile  climate  dwell» 
Plague  him  with  flies :  though  that  his  joy  be  joy, 
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Yet  throw  saeh  changes^  of  vexation  on 't, 
As  it  may  lose  some  colour. 

Rod.  Here  is  her  father's  house  :  I  'U  call  aloud. 

hgo.  Do ;  with  like  clamorous'  accent,  and  dire  yell, 
As  when,  by  night  and  negligence,  the  fire 
Is  spied  in  populous  cities. 

Rod.  What  ho !  Brabantio  !  signior  Brahantio,  ho  ! 

hgo.  Awake !  what,  ho !  Brabantio !  thieves !  thieyes ! 
thieves ! 
Look  to  your  house,  your  daughter,  and  your  bags  ! 
Thieves  !  thieves ! 

Enter  Brabantio,  above,  at  a  Window, 

Bra.  What  is  the  reason  of  this  terrible  summons  ? 
What  is  the  matter  there  ? 

Rod.  Signior,  is  all  your  family  within? 

logo.  Are  your  doors  locked  ? 

Bra.  Why  ?  wherefore  ask  you  this  ? 

logo.  'Zounds  !  sir,  you  are  robb'd ;  for  shame,  put 
on  your  gown : 
Your  heart  is  burst,  you  have  lost  half  your  soul : 
Eve^  now,  now,  very  now,  an  old  black  ram 
Is  tupping  your  white  ewe.    Arise,  arise  ! 
Awake  the  snorting  citizens  with  the  bell, 
Or  else  the  devil  will  make  a  grandsite  of  you. 
Arise,  I  say. 

Bra.  What,  have  you  lost  your  yrita  7 

Rod.    Most  reverend  signior,  do  you  know  my  voice  ? 

Bra.  Not  I :  what  are  you  ? 

Rod.  My  name  is  Roderigo. 

Bra.  The  worse*  welcome : 

I  have  charg'd  thee  not  to  haunt  about  my  doors. 
In  honest  plainness  thou  hast  heard  me  say, 
My  daughter  is  not  for  thee ;  and  now,  in  madness, 
Being  full  of  supper  and  distempering  draughts, 
Upon  malicious  bravery^  dost  thou  come 
To  start  lay  quiet. 

Rod.  Sir,  sir,  sir, — 

Bra.  But  thou  must  needs  be  sure, 

My  spirit  and  my  place  have  in  them  power 
To  make  ehis  bitter  to  thee. 

Rod.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Bra.  What  tell'st  thou   me   of  robbing?    this  is 
Venice ; 
My  house  is  not  a  grange. 

Rod.  Most  grave  Brabantio, 

In  simple  and  pure  soul  I  come  to  you. 

Ingo.  'Zounds  !  sir,  you  are  one  of  those,  that  will 
not  serve  God,  if  the  devil  bid  yon.  Because  we  come 
to  do  you  service,  and  you  think  we  are  ruffians,  you  '11 
have  your  daughter  covered  with  a  Barbary  horse : 
you  *li  have  your  nephews  neigh  to  you ;  you  '11  have 
coursers  for  cousins,  and  gennets  for  germans. 

Bra.  What  profane  wretch  art  thou  ? 

logo.  I  am  one,  sir.  that  comes  to  tell  you,  your 
daughter  and  the  Moor  are  now  making  the  beast 
with  two  backs. 

Bra.  Thou  art  a  villain. 

lago.  You  are — a  senator. 

Bra.  This  thou  shalt  answer :   I  know  thee,  Ro- 
derigo. [you.* 

Rod.  Sir,  I  will  answer  any  thing.     But  I  beseech 
If 't  be  your  pleasure,  and  most  wise  consent, 
(As  partly,  I  find,  it  is)  that  your  fair  daughter, 
At  this  odd-even  and  dull  watch  o'  the  night, 
Tran.«ported  with  no  worse  nor  better  guard, 
But  with  a  knave  of  common  hire,  a  gondolier, 
To  the  gross  clasps  of  a  lascivious  Moor, 
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If  this  be  known  to  you,  and  your  allowance, 

We  then  have  done  you  bold  and  saucy  wrongs ) 

But  if  you  know  not  this,  my  manners  tell  me, 

We  have  your  wrong  rebuke.     Do  not  believe 

That  from  the  sense  of  all  civility, 

I  thus  would  play  and  trifle  with  your  reverence : 

Your  daughter,  if  you  have  not  given  her  leave, 

I  say  again,  hath  made  a  gross  revolt. 

Laying*  her  duty,  beauty,  wit,  and  fortunes, 

On^  an  extravagant  and  wheedling*  stranger, 

Of  here  and  every  where.  '  Straight  satisfy  yourself: 

If  she  be  in  her  chamber,  or  your  house, 

Let  loose  on  me  the  justice  of  the  state 

For  thus  deluding  you. 

Bra.  Strike  on  the  tinder,  ho  ! 

Give  me  a  taper  !~kmi11  up  all  my  people ! — 
This  accident  is  not  unlike  my  dream ; 
Belief  of  it  oppresses  me  already. — 
Light,  I  say  f  light !  [Exit  from  above. 

lago.  Farewell,  for  I  must  leave  you : 

It  seems  not  meet,  nor  wholesome  to  my  place. 
To  be  produc'd  (as  if  I  stay  I  shall) 
Against  the  Moor :  for,  I  do  know,  the  state,— 
However  this  may  gall  him  with  some  check, — 
Cannot  with  safety  cast  him ;  for  he 's  embark'd 
With  such  loud  reason  to  the  Cyprus  wars 
(Which  even  now  stand  in  act)  that,  for  their  souls, 
Another  of  his  fathom  they  have  none. 
To  lead  their  business :  in  which  regard, 
Though  I  do  hate  him  as  I  do  hell  pains. 
Yet  for  necessity  of  present  life, 
I  must  show  out  a  flag  and  sign  of  love, 
Which  is  indeed  but  sign.    That  you  shall  surely  find 

him, 
Lead  to  the  sagittary*  the  raised  search ; 
And  there  will  I  be  with  him.     So,  farewell.      [Exit. 
Enter  Brabantio,  and  Servants  wth  Torches. 

Bra.  It  is  too  true  an  evil:  gone  she  is; 
And  what 's  to  come  of  my  despised  time 
Is  nought  but  bitterness. — Now,  Rodengo, 
Where  didst  thou  see  her  ? — 0,  unhappy  girl  !— 
With   the    Moor,  say'st    thou?— Who   would   be  a 

father?— 
How  didst  thou  know  't  was  she?— O !  thou  deceiv'st 

me 
Past  thought.— What  said   she   to  you?— Get  more 

tapers ! 
Raise  all  my  kindred  ! — Are  they  married,  think  you? 

Rod.  Truly,  I  think,  they  are. 

Bra.  0  heaven !— How  got  she  out  ?— O,  treason  of 
my  blood  ! — 
Fathers,  from  hence  trust  not  your  daughters'  minda 
By  what  you  see  them  act. — Are  there  not  charms, 
By  which  the  property  of  youth  and  maidhood 
May  be  abus'd  ?    Have  you  not  read,  Roderigo, 
Of  some  such  thing  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  sir ;  I  have,  indeed.** 

Bra.  Call  up  my  brother. — O,   that  you  had  had 
her  ! — 
Some  one  way,  some  another. — Do  you  know 
Where  we  may  apprehend  her  and  the  Moor  ? 

Rod.  I  think,  I  can  discover  him,  if  you  please 
To  get  good  guard,  and  go  along  with  me. 

Bra.  Pray  you,  lead  on."    At  every  house  I '11  call; 
I  may  command  at  most. — Get  weapons,  ho  ! 
And  raise  some  special  officers  of  night.— 
On,  good  Roderigo ; — I  '11  deserve  youi  pains.  [Exeunt. 
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ACT  I. 


SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Another  Street. 

Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Attendants,  vfith  Torches. 

logo.  Though  in  the  trade  of  war  I  have  slain  men. 
Yet  do  I  hold  it  very  stuff  o'  the  conscience 
To  do  no  contrived  murder :  I  lack  iniquity 
Sometimes,  to  do  me  service.    Nine  or  ten  times 
I  had  thought  to  have  yerk'd  him  here,  under  the  rihs. 

0th.  'T  is  hotter  as  it  is. 

lago.  Nay,  but  he  prated, 

And  spoke  such  scurvy  and  provoking  terms 
Against  your  honour, 
That,  with  the  little  godliness  I  have, 
I  did  full  hard  forbear  him.     But,  I  pray,  sir, 
Are  you  fast  married  ?  for,  be  sure*  of  this, 
That  the  magnifico  is  much  beloved ; 
And  hath,  in  his  effect,  a  voice  potential, 
As  double  as  the  duke's :  he  will  divorce  you ; 
Or  put  upon  you  what  restraint,  or*  grievance. 
The  law  (with  all  his  might  t'  enforce  it  on) 
Will  give  him  cable. 

0th.  Let  him  do  his  spite : 

My  services,  which  I  have  done  the  signiory, 
Shall  out-tongue  his  complaints.    'T  is  yet  to  know. 
Which,  when  I  know  that  boasting  is  an  honour, 
I  shall  promulgate,  I  fetch  my  life  and  being 
From  men  of  royal  siege ;'  and  my  demerits* 
May  speak,  unbonneted,  to  as  proud  a  fortune 
As  this  that  I  have  reach'd :  for  know,  lago. 
But  that  I  love  the  gentle  Desdemona, 
I  would  not  my  unhoused  free  condition 
Put  into  circumscription  and  confine 
For  the  sea's  worth.     But,  look  !  what  lights  come 
yonder? 

lago.  These  are  the  raised  father,  and  his  friends : 
You  were  best  go  in. 

0th.  Not  I ;  I  must  be  found  : 

My  parts,  my  title,  and  my  perfect  soul. 
Shall  manifest  me  rightly.     Is  it  they  ? 

laso.  By  Janus,  I  think  no. 
Enter  Gassio,  and  certain  Officers  with  Torches. 

0th.  The  servants  of  the  duke,  and  my  lieutenant. 
The  goodness  of  the  night  upon  you,  friends. 
What  is  the  news  ? 

Cas.  The  duke  does  greet  you.  general ; 

And  he  requires  your  haste,  post-haste  appearance, 
Even  on  the  instant. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter,  think  you  ? 

Cas.  Something  from  Cyprus,  as  I  may  divine. 
It  is  a  business  of  some  heat :  the  galleys 
Have  sent  a  dozen  sequent*  messengers, 
This  very  night,  at  one  another's  heels  ; 
And  many  of  the  consuls,  rais'd  and  met, 
Are  at  the  duke's  already.  You  have  been  hotly  call'd 
When,  being  not  at  your  lodging  to  be  found,         [for ; 
The  senate  sent  above*  three  sevenA  quests. 
To  search  you  out. 

Oth.  'T  is  well  I  am  found  by  you. 

I  will  but  spend  a  word  here  in  the  house. 
And  go  with  you.  \Exit. 

Cas.  Ancient,  what  makes  he  here  r 

lago.  'Faith,  he  to-night  hath  boarded  aland  carack* : 
If  it  prove  lawful  prize,  he 's  made  for  ever. 

Cas.  I  do  not  understand. 

lago.  He 's  married. 

Cas.  To  whom? 

Re-enter  Qtrello. 

Jago.  Marry,  to— Come,  captain,  will  you  go  ? 


Oth.  Have  with  yon. 

Cas.  Here  comes  another  troop  to  seek  for  yon. 

logo.  It  is  Brabantio.— GeneiaL  be  advia'd : 
He  comes  to  bad  intent. 

Enter  B&abantio,  Rodertoo,  and  Officers,  with 
Torches  and  Weapons. 

Oth.  Holla!  stand  there! 

Rod,  Signior,  it  is  the  Moor. 

Bra.  Down  with  him,  thief! 

[They  draw  on  both  sides. 

lago.  You,  Roderigo !  come,  sir,  I  am  for  yo<a. 

Oth.  Keep  up  your  bright  swords,  for  the  dew  will 
rust  them. — 
Good  signior,  you  shall  more  command  with  years, 
Than  with  your  weapons. 

Bra.  0.  thou  foul  thief!   where   hast  thou  stowed 
my  daughter  ? 
Damn'd  as  thou  art.  thou  hast  enchanted  her ; 
For  I  '11  refer  me  to  all  things  of  sense, 
If  she  in  chains  of  magic  were  not  bound,* 
Whether  a  maid  so  tender,  fair,  and  happy, 
So  opposite  to  marriage,  that  she  shunn'd 
The  wealthy  curled  darlings*  of  our  nation, 
Would  ever  have,  to  incur  a  general  mock, 
Run  from  her  guardage  to  the  sooty  bosom 
Of  such  a  thing  as  thou ;  to  fear,  not  to  delight. 
Judge  me  the  world,  if 't  is  not  gross  in  sense,'* 
That  thou  hast  practis'd  on  her  with  foul  cbanna ; 
Abus'd  her  delicate  youth  with  drugs,  or  mineralai 
That  weaken  motion. — ^I  'II  have 't  disputed  on ; 
'T  is  probable,  and  palpable  to  thinking. 
I,  therefore,  apprehend,  and  do  attach  thee 
For  an  abuser  of  the  world,  a  practiser 
Of  arts  inhibited,  and  out  of  warrant.— 
Lay  hold  upon  him  !  if  he  do  resist. 
Subdue  him  at  his  peril. 

Oth.  Hold  your  hands ! 

Both  you  of  my  inclining,  and  the  rest : 
Were  it  my  cue  to  fight,  I  should  have  known  it 
Without  a  prompter. — Where  will  you  that  I  go^ 
To  answer  this  your  charge  ? 

Bra.  To  prison ;  till  fit  tins 

Of  law,  and  course  of  direct  session. 
Call  thee  to  answer. 

Oth.  What  if  I  do  obey? 

How  may  the  duke  be  therewith  satisfied, 
Whose  messengers  are  here  about  my  side, 
Upon  some  present  business  of  the  state. 
To  bear"  me  to  him  ? 

Off.  'T  is  true,  most  worthy  sigmor* 

The  duke  's  in  council,  and  your  noble  self, 
I  am  sure,  is  sent  for. 

Bra.  How  !  the  duke  in  ooancil, 

In  this  time  of  the  night ! — ^Bring  him  away. 
Mine 's  not  an  idle  cause :  the  duke  himself, 
Or  any  of  my  brothers  of  the  state, 
Cannot  but  feel  this  wrong,  as  't  were  their  own ; 
For  if  such  actions  may  have  passage  free, 
Bond-slaves  and  pagans  shall  our  statesmen  be.  [£xsiaiC 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    A  Council-Chamber. 

The  Duke,  and  Senators,  sitting  in  state;  OffUett 
attending. 

Duke.  There  is  no  composition  in  these  news, 
That  gives  them  credit. 

1  Sen.  Indeed,  they  are  disproportionM 

My  letters  say,  a  hundred  and  seven  salleys. 
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Duke.  And  mine,  a  hundred  and  forty.  v 

2  Sen.  And  mine,  two  hundred : 

Bui  though  they  jump  not  on  a  just  account, 
(As  in  these  eases,  with  the  same'  reports, 
T  is  oft  with  difference)  yet  do  they  all  confirm 
A  Turkish  fleet,  and  bearing  up  to  Cyprus. 

Duke.  Nay,  it  is  possible  enough  to  judgment. 
I  do  not  so  secure  me  in  the  error, 
Bat  the  main  article  I  do  approve 
hi  fearful  sense. 

Sailor.  [Within.]  What  ho  !  what  ho  !  what  ho  ! 
Enter  an  Officer,  vfith  a  Sailor. 

Off.  A  messenger  from  the  galleys. 

Duke.  Now,  the  business  ? 

Sail.  The  Turkish  preparation  makes  for  Rhodes : 
So  was  I  bid  report  here  to  the  state, 
By  sisnior  Angelo.* 

Duke.  How  say  you  by  this  change  ? 

1  Sen.  This  cannot  be, 

By  no  assay  of  reason :  't  is  a  pageant. 
To  keep  us  in  false  gaze.    When  we  consider 
The  importancy  of  Cyprus  to  the  Turk ; 
And  let  ourselyes  again  but  understand. 
That  as  it  more  concerns  tlie  Turk  than  Rhodes, 
So  may  he  with  more  facile  question  bear  it,' 
Fonlhat  it  stands  not  in  such  warlike  brace. 
But  altogether  lacks  th'  abilities 
That  Rhodes  is  dress'd  in  : — ^if  we  make  thought  of  this. 
We  must  not  think  the  Turk  is  so  unskilful, 
To  leave  that  latest  which  concerns  him  first. 
Neglecting  an  attempt  of  ease  and  gain, 
To  wake,  and  wage,  a  danger  profitless. 

Duke.  Nay,  in  all  confidence,  he 's  not  for  Rhodes. 

Off.  Here  is  more  news. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  Ottomites,  reverend  and  gracious, 
Steering  with  due  course  toward  the  isle  of  Rhodes, 
Have  there  injointed  them*  with  an  after  fieet. 

1  Sen.  Ay,  so  I  thought. — How  many,  as  you  guess  ? 

Mess.  Of  thirty  sail ;  and  now  do  they  re-stem 
Their  backward  course,  bearing  with  frank  appearance 
Their  purposes  toward  Cyprus. — Signior  Montano, 
Your  trusty  and  most  valiant  servitor, 
With  his  free  duty  recommends  you  thus, 
And  prays  you  to  believe  him. 

Duke.  'T  is  certain,  then,  for  Cyprus.— 
Marcus  Luoeicos,  is  not  he  in  town? 

1  Sen.  He 's  now  in  Florence. 

Duke.  Write  from  us  to  him ;  post,  post-haste  dis- 
patch. 

1  Sen.  Here  comes  Brabantio,  and  the  valiant  Moor. 

Enter  Brabahtio,  Othello,  Iaoo,  Rodsrioo,  and 
Officers. 

Duke.  Valiant  Othello,  we  must  straight  employ  you 
Against  the  general  enemy  Ottoman. — 
I  did  not  see  you ;  welcome,  gentle  signior ; 

[To  Brabantio. 
We  lack'd  your  counsel  and  your  help  to-night. 

Bra.  So  did  I  yours.    Good  your  grace,  pardon  me ; 
Neither  my  place,  nor  aught  I  heard  of  business. 
Hath  rais'd  me  from  my  bed ;  nor  doth  the  general  care 
Take  hold*  of  me,  for  my  particular  grief 
Is  of  so  flood-gate  and  o'er-bearing  nature. 
That  it  engluts  and  swallows  other  sorrows, 
And  it  is  still  itself. 

DiJke.  Why,  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Bra.  My  daughter !  0,  my  daughter ! 


Sen.  Dead  ? 

Bra.  Ay,  to  ma 

She  is  abus'd,  stol'n  from  me,  and  corrupted 
By  spells  and  medicines  bought  of  mountebanks ; 
For  nature  so  preposterously  to  err, 
(Being  not  deficient,  blind,  or  lame  of  sense*) 
Sans  witchcraft  could  not. 

Duke.  Whoe'er  he  be  that,  in  this  foul  proceeding, 
Hath  thus  beguil'd  your  daughter  of  herself, 
And  you  of  her,  the  bloody  book  of  law 
You  shall  yourself  read  in  the  bitter  letter, 
After  its^  own  sense ;  yea,  though  our  proper  son 
Stood  in  your  action. 

Bra.  Humbly  I  thank  your  grace. 

Here  is  the  man,  this  Moor ;  whom  now,  it  seems, 
Your  special  mandate,  for  the  state  affairs. 
Hath  hither  brought. 

Duke  awl  Sen.        We  are  very  sorry  for  it. 

Duke.  What,  in  your  own  part,  can  you  say  to  this  7 

[To  Othcllo. 

Bra.  Nothing,  but  this  is  so. 

Oth.  Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  signiors. 
My  very  noble  and  approved  good  masters. 
That  I  have  ta'en  away  this  old  man's  daughter, 
It  is  most  true ;  true,  I  have  married  her: 
The  very  head  and  front  of  my  offending 
Hath  this  extent,  no  more.    Rude  am  I  in  my  speeoh| 
And  little  bless'd  with  the  set'  phrase  of  peace  ; 
For  since  these  arms  of  mine  had  seven  years'  pitli. 
Till  now,  some  nine  moons  wasted,  they  have  ua'd 
Their  dearest  action  in  the  tented  field ; 
And  little  of  this  great  world  can  I  speak, 
More  than  pertains  to  feats  of  broil  and  battle  ; 
And,  therefore,  little  shall  I  grace  my  cause, 
In  speaking  for  mjrself.  Yet,  by  your  gracious  patieneOi 
I  will  a  round  unvarnish'd  tale  deliver 
Of  my  whole  course  of  love :  what  drugs,  what  charms, 
What  conjuration,  and  what  mighty  magic, 
(For  such  proceeding  I  am  charg'd  withal) 
I  won  his  daughter  with. 

Bra.  A  maiden  never  bold ; 

Of  spirit  so  still  and  quiet,  that  her  motion 
Blush 'd  at  herself;  and  she, — in  spite  of  nature. 
Of  years,  of  country,  credit,  every  thing, — 
To  fall  in  love  -^ith  what  she  fear'd  to  look  on  ? 
It  is  a  judgment  maim'd,  and  most  imperfect, 
That  will  confess  perfection  so  could  err 
Against  all  rules  of  nature ;  and  must  be  driven 
To  find  out  practices  of  cunning  hell. 
Why  this  should  be.    I,  therefore,  vouch  again. 
That  with  some  mixtures  powerful  o'er  the  blood, 
Or  with  some  dram  oo^jurd  to  this  effect. 
He  wrought  upon  her. 

Duke.  To  vouch  this  is  no  proof 

Without  more  evidence  and  overt  test,* 
These  are  thin  habits,  and  poor  likelihoods 
Of  modem  seeming,  you  prefer  against  him. 

1  Sen.  But,  Othello,  speak: 
Did  you  by  indirect  and  forced  courses 
Subdue  and  poison  this  young  maid's  affections; 
Or  came  it  by  request,  and  such  fair  question 
As  soul  to  soul  affordeth. 

Oth.  I  do  beseech  you, 

Send  for  the  lady  to  the  Sagittary, 
And  let  her  speak  of  me  before  her  father: 
If  you  do  find  me  foul  in  her  report. 
The  trust,  the  office,  I  do  hold  of  yoa,^* 
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Not  only  taJce  away,  but  let  your  sentenoe 
Even  fall  upon  my  life. 

Dftke.  Fetch  Desdemona  hither. 

Oih.  Ancient  conduct  them ;  you  best  know  the 
place. —  [Exeunt  I  ago  and  Attendants, 

And,  till  she  come,  as  truly^  as  to  heaven 
I  do  confess  the  vices  of  my  blood, 
So  justly  to  your  grave  ears  I  '11  present 
How  I  did  thrive  in  this  fair  lady's  love, 
And  she  in  mine. 

Duke.  Say  it,  Othello. 

0th.  Her  father  lov'd  me  j  oft  invited  me ; 
Still  questioned  me  the  story  of  my  life. 
From  year  to  year  ]  the  battles,  sieges,  fortunes, 
That  I  had  pass'd. 

I  ran  it  through,  even  from  my  boyish  days, 
To  the  very  moment  that  he  bade  me  tell  it : 
Wherein  I  spake  of  most  disastrous  chances. 
Of  moving  accidents,  by  flood,  and  field ; 
Of  hair-breadth  scapes  i'  th'  imminent  deadly  breach ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  foe, 
And  sold  to  slavery;  of  my  redemption  thence, 
And  portance  in  my  travel's*  history : 
Wherein  of  antres  vast,  and  deserts  idle,' 
Bough  quarries,  rocks,  and  hills  whose  heads  touch 

heaven, 
Jt  was  my  hint  to  speak,  such  was  the  process ; 
And  of  the  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat^ 
The  Anthropophagi,  and  men  whose  heads 
Do^  grow  beneath  their  shoulders.     This*  to  hear, 
Would  Desdemona  seriously  incline : 
But  still  the  house  affairs  would  draw  her  thence  ;* 
Which  ever  as  she  could  with  haste  despatch, 
She  M  come  again,  and  with  a  greedy  ear 
Devour  up  my  discourse.    Which  I  observing, 
Took  once  a  pliant  hour ;  and  found  good  means 
To  draw  from  her  a  prayer  of  earnest  heart, 
That  I  would  all  my  pilgrimage  dilate, 
Whereof  by  parcels  she  had  something  heard, 
But  not  intentively :  I  did  consent ; 
And  often  did  beguile  her  of  her  tears. 
When  I  did  speak  of  some  distressful  stroke, 
That  my  youth  suffered.     My  story  being  done, 
She  gave  me  for  my  pains  a  world  of  sighs  :^ 
She  swore, — ^in  faith,  't  was  strange,  't  was  passing 

strange; 
'T  was  pitiful,  't  was  wondrous  pitiful : 
She  wish'd  she  had  not  heard  it ;  yet  the  wish'd 
That  heaven  had  made  her  such  a  man :  she  thank'd  me ; 
And  bade  me,  if  I  had  a  friend  that  lov'd  her, 
I  should  but  teach  him  how  to  tell  my  story, 
And  that  would  woo  her. — On  this  hint*  I  spake ; 
She  lov'd  me  for  the  dangers  I  had  pass'd, 
And  I  lov'd  her,  that  she  did  pity  them. 
This  only  is  the  witchcraft  I  have  us'd : 
Here  comes  the  lady;  let  her  witness  it. 

Enter  Desdemona,  Iaoo,  and  Attendants, 

Duke.  I  think,  this  tale  would  win  my  daughter  too. 
Good  Brabantio, 

Take  up  this  mangled  matter  at  the  best : 
Men  do  their  broken  weapons  rather  use. 
Than  their  bare  hands. 

Bra.  I  pray  you,  hear  her  speak : 

If  she  confess  that  she  was  half  the  wooer. 
Destruction  on  my  head,*  if  my  bad  blame 
Light  on  the  man. — Come  hither,  gentle  mistress : 
Do  you  perceive  in  all  this  noble  company, 
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Where  most  you  owe  obedience? 

Des.  My  noble  father. 

I  do  perceive  here  a  divided  duty. 
To  you,  I  am  bound  for  life,  and  education : 
My  life  and  education  both  do  learn  me 
How  to  respect  you ;  you  are  the  lord  of*  duty ; 
I  am  hitherto  your  daughter :  but  here 's  my  hiulMiid , 
And  so  much  duty  as  my  mother  show'd 
To  you,  preferring  you  before  her  father, 
So  much  I  challenge  that  I  may  profess 
Due  to  the  Moor,  my  lord. 

Bra,  God  be  with  you  ! — ^I  have  done.— 

Please  it  your  grace,  on  to  the  state  af&irs : 
I  had  rather  to  adopt  a  child,  than  get  it. — 
Gome  hither,  Moor : 

I  here  do  give  thee  that  with  all  my  heart, 
Which,  but  thou  hast  already,  with  all  my  heart^* 
I  would  keep  from  thee. — For  your  sake,  jewel, 
I  am  glad  at  soul  I  have  no  other  child. 
For  thy  escape  would  teach  me  tyranny. 
To  hang  clogs  on  them. — I  have  done,  my  lord. 

Duke.  Let  me  speak  like  yourself;  and  say  a 
Which,  as  a  grise,  or  step,  may  help  these  lovers 
Into  your  favour.*' 

When  remedies  are  past,  the  griefs  are  ended 
By  seeing  the  worst,  which  late  on  hopes  depended. 
To  mourn  a  mischief  that  b  past  and  gone 
Is  the  next  way  to  draw  new**  mischief  on. 
What  cannot  be  preserv'd  when  fortune  takes, 
Patience  her  injury  a  mockery  makes. 
The  robb'd,  that  smiles,  steals  something  from  the  thief^ 
He  robs  himself,  that  spends  a  bootless  grief.  ' 

Bra.  So  let  the  Turk  of  Cyprus  us  beguile  • 
We  lose  it  not;  so  long  as  we  can  smile. 
He  bears  the  sentence  well,  that  nothing  bears 
But  the  free  comfort  which  from  thence  he  hean ; 
But  he  bears  both  the  sentence  and  the  sorrow, 
That,  to  pay  grief,  must  of  poor  patience  borrow. 
These  sentences,  to  sugar,  or  to  gall, 
Being  strong  on  both  sides,  are  equivocal : 
But  words  are  words ;  I  never  yet  did  hear. 
That  the  bruis'd  heart  was  pieced  through  the  ear. 
Beseech  you,  now. to  the  affairs  of  state. 

Duke.  The  Turk  with  a  most  mijghty  preparatioo, 
makes  for  Cyprus. — Othello,  the  fortitude  of  the  place 
is  best  known  to  you ;  and  though  we  have  there  a 
substitute  of  most  allowed  sufficiency,  yet  opinknu  a 
most**  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safe* 
voice  on  you :  you  must,  therefore,  be  content  to 
slubber  the  gloss  of  your  new  fortunes  with  this  mon 
stubborn  and  boisterous  expedition.  | 

0th.  The  tyrant  custom,  most  grave  senaton, 
Hath  made  the  flinty  and  steel  couch**  of  war  { 

My  thrice-driven  bed  of  down :  I  do  agnixe 
A  natural  and  prompt  alacrity, 
I  find  in  hardness ;  and  do**  undertake 
These  present  wars  against  the  Ottomites. 
Most  humbly,  therefore,  bending  to  your  state, 
I  crave  fit  disposition  for  my  wife; 
Due  reference  of  place,  and  exhibition, 
With  such  accommodation,  and  beeort, 
As  levels  with  her  breeding. 

Duke.  If  yon  please, 

Be 't  at  her  father's.** 

Bra.  I  '11  not  have  it  so. 

0th.  Nor  I. 

Des.  Nor  I :  I  would  not  there  reside, 
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To  pnt  my  father  in  impatient  thoughts, 
By  being  in  his  eye.     Most  gracious  duke, 
To  my  unfolding  lend  a  prosperous*  ear  : 
And  let  me  find  a  charter  in  your  voice, 
T'  assist  my  simpleness. 
Duke.  What  would  yon,  Desdemona  ?* 
Des.  That  I  did  love  the  Moor  to  live  with  him. 
My  downright  violence  and  storm'  of  fortunes 
May  trumpet  to  the  world  :  my  heart 's  subdued 
Even  to  the  very  quality*  of  my  lord  : 
I  saw  Othello's  visage  in  his  mind  ; 
And  to  his  honours,  and  his  valiant  parts, 
Did  I  my  soul  and  fortunes  consecrate. 
So  that,  dear  lords,  if  I  he  left  behind, 
A  moth  of  peace,  and  he  go  to  the  war. 
The  rites  for  which'  I  love  him  are  bereft  me. 
And  I  a  heavy  interim  shall  support 
By  bis  dear  absence.    Let  me  go  with  him. 

Otk*  Your  voices,  lords :  'beseech  you,  let  her  will 
Have  a  free  way. 

Vouch  with  me,  heaven,  I  therefore  beg  it  not. 
To  please  the  palate  of  my  appetite ; 
Nor  to  comply  wi'  the  young  affects  of  heat,' 
(In  me  defunct)  and*  proper  satisfaction ; 
Bat  to  be  free  and  bounteous  to  her  mind : 
And  heaven  defend  your  counsels,*  that  you  think 
1  will  your  serious  and  great  business  scant, 
When**  she  is  with  me.    No,  when  light- wing'd  toys 
Of  feathered  Cupid  foiP^  with  wanton  dulness 
My  speculative  and  active*'  instruments, 
That  my  disports  corrupt  and  taint  my  business, 
Let  housewives  make  a  skillet  of  my  helm. 
And  all  indign  and  base  adversities 
Make  head  against  my  reputation  !*' 

Duke.  Be  it  as  you  shall  privately  determine. 
Either  for  her  stay,  or  going.     Th'  affair  cries  hsste. 
And  speed  must  answer  it:  you  must  hence  to-night. 
Des.  To-night,  my  lord?** 
Duke.  This  night. 

0th.  With  all  my  heart. 

Duke.  At  nine  1'  the  morning  here  we  '11  meet  again. 
Othello,  leave  some  officer  behind, 
And  he  shall  our  commission  bring  to  you ; 
With  such  things  else  of  quality  snd  respect, 
As  do  import  you. 

0th.  Please  your  grace,  my  ancient; 

A  man  he  is  of  honesty,  and  trust : 
To  his  conveyance  I  assign  my  wife. 
With  what  else  needful  your  good  grace  shall  think 
To  be  sent  after  me. 

Duke.  Let  it  be  so.— 

Good  night  to  every  one. — And,  noble  signior, 

[7b  Brabantio. 
If  virtue  no  delighted  beauty  lack, 
Vour  son-in-law  is  far  more  fair  than  black. 
1  Sen.  Adieu,  brave  Moor  !  use  Desdemona  well. 
Bra.  Look  to  her,  Moor,  if  thou  hast  eyes**  to  see : 
She  has  deoeiv'd  her  father,  and  may  thee. 

[Exeunt  Dukk,  Senators^  Officers,  tfe. 
Oth.  My  life  upon  her  faith. — Honest  lago, 
My  Desdemona  must  I  leave  to  thee : 
I  pHythee,  let  thy  wife  attend  on  her, 
And  bring  heH*  after  in  the  best  advantage. — 
Come,  Desdemona;  I  have  but  an  hour 
Of  love,  of  worldly  matters  and  direction, 
To  speiid  with  thee :  we  must  obey  the  time. 

[Exeunt  Othello  and  Desdemona. 


Rod.  lago. 

lago.  What  say'st  thou,  noble  heart  ? 

Rod.  What  will  I  do,  thinkest  thou? 

lago.  Why,  go  to  bed,  and  sleep. 

Rod.  I  will  incontinently  drown  myself. 

lago.  Well,  if  thou  dost,  I  shall  never  love  thee 
after  it.    Why,  thou  silly  gentleman ! 

Rod.  It  is  silliness  to  live,  when  to  live  is  a  torment 
and  then  have  we  a  prescription  to  die,  when  death  is 
our  physician. 

lago.  0  villainous !  I  have  looked  upon  the  world 
for  four  times  seven  years,  and  since  I  could  distinguish 
betwixt  a  benefit  and  an  injury,  I  never  found  a  man 
that  knew  how  to  love  himself.  Ere  I  would  say,  I 
would  drown  myself  for  the  love  of  a  Guinea-hen,  I 
would  change  my  humanity  with  a  baboon. 

Rod.  What  should  I  do  ?  I  confess,  it  is  my  shame 
to  be  so  fond ;  but  it  is  not  in  my  virtue  to  amend  it. 

lago.  Virtue  ?  a  fig  !  't  is  in  ourselves  that  we  are 
thus,  or  thus.  Our  bodies  are*^  gardens,  to  the  which, 
our  wills  are  gardeners;  so  that  if  we  will  plant  net- 
tles, or  sow  lettuce;  set  hyssop,  and  weed  up  thyme; 
supply  it  with  one  gender  of  herbs,  or  distract  it  with 
many ;  either  to  have  it  steril  with  idleness,  or  manured 
with  industry ;  why.  the  power  and  corrigible  authority 
of  this  lies  in  our  wills.  If  the  balance**  of  our  lives 
had  not  one  scale  of  reason  to  poise  another  of  sensu- 
ality, the  blood  and  baseness  of  our  natures  would  con- 
duct us  to  most  preposterous  conclusions :  but  we  have 
reason  to  cool  our  raging  motions,  our  carnal  stings, 
our  unbitted  lusts,  whereof  I  take  this,  that  you  call- 
love,  to  be  a  sect,  or  scion. 

Rod.  It  cannot  be. 

lago.  It  is  merely  a  lust  of  the  blood,  and  a  permis- 
sion of  the  will.  Come,  be  a  man:  drown  thyself? 
drown  cats,  and  blind  puppies.  I  profess**  me  thy 
friend,  and  I  confess  me  knit  to  thy  deserving  with 
cables  of  perdurable  toughness ;  I  could  never  better 
stead  thee  than  now.  Put  money  in  thy  purse ;  follow 
these  wars ;  defeat  thy  favour**  with  an  usurped  beard ; 
I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse.  It  cannot  be,  that 
Desdemona  should  long  continue  her  love  to  the  Moor, 
— ^put  money  in  thy  purse ; — nor  he  his  to  her :  it  was 
a  violent  commencement,  and  thou  shalt  see  an  answer- 
able sequestration ; — ^put  but  money  in  thy  purse. — 
These  Moors  are  changeable  in  their  wills ; — ^fiU  thy 
purse  with  money:  the  food  that  to  him  now  is  as 
luscious  as  locusts,  shall  be  to  him  shortly  as  bitter**  as 
coloquintida.  She  must  change  for  youth :  when  she 
is  sated  with  his  body,  she  will  find  the  error  of  her 
choice.— She  must  have  change,  she  must :  therefore, 
put  money  in  thy  purse. — If  thou  wilt  needs  damn 
thyself,  do  it  a  more  delicate  way  than  drowning. 
Make  all  the  money  thou  canst.  If  sanctimony  and 
a  frail  vow,  betwixt  an  erring  barbarian  and  a  super- 
supple"*  Venetian,  be  not  too  hard  for  my  wits,  and  all 
the  tribe  of  hell,  thou  shalt  epjoy  her;  therefore  make 
money.  A  pox  of  drowning  thyself !  it  is  clean  out 
of  the  way :  seek  thou  rather  to  be  hanged  in  com- 
passing thy  joy,  than  to  be  drowned  and  go  without  her. 

Rod.  Wilt  thou  be  fast  to  my  hopes,"*  if  I  depend  on 
the  issue  ? 

lago.  Thou  art  sure  of  me. — Go,  make  money. — ^I 
have  told  thee  often,  and  I  re-tell  thee  again  and  again, 
I  hate  the  Moor :  my  cause  is  hearted ;  thine  hath  no 
less  reason.  Let  us  be  conjunctive  in  our  revenge 
against  him:  if  thou  canst  cuckold  him,  thou  dost 
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thyself  a  pleasure,  me  a  sport.  There  are  many  erents 
in  the  womb  of  time,  which  will  be  delivered.  Tra- 
verse :  go ;  provide  thy  money.  We  will  have  more 
of  this  uvmorrow.     Adieu. 

Rod.  Wliere  shall  we  meet  i'  the  morning  ? 

lago.  At  my  lodging. 

Rod.  Pll  be  with  thee  betimes. 

lago.  Go  to;  farewell.    Do  you  hear,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  What  say  you?* 

lago.  No  more  of  drowning,  do  you  hear? 

Rod.  I  am  changed.     I  '11  sell  all  my  land. 

lago.  Go  to ;  farewell :  put  money  enough  in  your 
puree."  [Exit  Rombioo. 

Thus  do  I  ever  make  my  fool  my  purse  ; 
For  I  mine  own  gain'd  knowledge  should  profane, 
If  I  would  time  expend  with  such  a  snipe, 
But  for  my  sport  and  profit.     I  hate  the  Moor; 
And  it  is  thought  abroad  that  'twixt  my  sheets 


He  has  done  my  office :  I  know  not  if 't  be  tme ; 
Yet'  I,  for  mere  suspicion  in  that  kind, 
Will  do  as  if  for  surety.    He  holds  me  well ; 
The  better  shall  my  purpose  work  on  him. 
Gassio  's  a  proper  man :  let  me  see  now  ; 
To  get  his  place,  and  to  plume*  up  my  will 
In  double  knavery, — ^How,  how? — Let't  see  :— 
After  some  time,  to  abuse  Othello's  ear 
That  he  is  too  familiar  ^-ith  his  wife : 
He  hath  a  person,  and  a  smooth  dispose^ 
To  be  suspected ;  fram'd  to  make  women  £alae. 
The  Moor  is  of  a  free  and  open  nature, 
That  thinks  men  honest,  that  but  seem  to  be  lo. 
And  will  as  tenderly  be  led  by  the  nose, 
As  asses  are. — 

I  have 't ; — it  is  engendered : — hell  and  night 
MuBt  bring  this  monstrous  birth  to  the  world's  U^X. 

[£nt 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I.^A  Sea-port  Town  in  CypniB.  A  Platform. 

Fitter  MoNTANo  and  Tvfo  Gentlemen, 

Man.  What  from  the  cape  can  you  discern  at  sea? 

1  Gent.  Nothing  at  all :  it  is  a  high-wrought  flood ; 
I  cannot,  'twixt  the  heaven'  and  the  main, 

Descry  a  sail. 

Mon.  Methinks,  the  wind  hath  spoke  aloud  at  land ; 
A  fuller  blast  ne'er  shook  our  battlements : 
If  it  hath  ruffian'd  so  upon  the  sea, 
What  ribs  of  oak,  when*  mountains  melt  on  them, 
Can  hold  the  mortise?  what  shall  we  hear  of  this? 

2  Gent.  A  segregation  of  the  Turkish  fleet : 
For  do  but  stand  upon  the  foaming  shore. 
The  chidden  billow  seems  to  pelt  the  clouds, 

The  wind-shak'd  surge,  with  high  and  monstrous  mane. 
Seems  to  cast  water  on  the  burning  bear. 
And  quench  the  guards  of  th'  ever-fixed  pole. 
I  never  did  like  molestation  view 
On  the  enchafed  flood. 

Mon.  If  that  the  Turkish  fleet 

Be  not  inshelter'd  and  embay'd,  they  are  drown'd ; 
It  is  impossible  to*  bear  it  out. 

Enter  a  J%ird  Gentleman. 

3  Gent.  News,  lads  !*  our  wars  are  done. 
The  desperate  tempest  hath  so  bang'd  the  Turks, 
That  their  designment  halts :  a  noble'  ship  of  Venice 
Hath  seen  a  grievous  wreck  and  sufieranoe 

On  most  part  of  their  fleet. 

Mon.  How !  is  this  true  ? 

3  Gent.  The  ship  is  here  put  in : 

A  Florentine,^*  Michael  Cassio, 
Lieutenant  to  the  warlike  Moor,  Othello, 
Is  come  on  shore :  the  Moor  himself 's  at  sea, 
And  is  in  full  oonrniission  here  for  Cyprus. 

Mon.  I  am  glad  on 't ;  't  is  a  worthy  governor. 

3  Gent.  But  this  same  Cassio,  though  he  speak  of 
comfort, 
Touching  the  Turkish  loss,  yet  he  looks  sadly. 
And  prays  the  Moor  be  safe ;  for  they  were  parted 
With  foul  and  violent  tempest. 

Mon.  Pray  heaven  he  be ; 

For  I  have  serv'd  him,  and  the  man  commands 


Like  a  fall  soldier.    Let 's  to  the  sea^side,  bo ! 
As  well  to  see  the  vessel  that 's  oome  in, 
As  to  throw  out  our  eyes  for  brave  Othello,** 
Even  till  we  make  the  main,  and  th'  aerial  blue. 
An  indistinct  regard. 

3  Gent.  Come,  let  '■  do  so; 

For  every  minute  is  expectancy 
Of  more  arrivance. 

Enter  Cassio,"  and  several  Islanders. 

Cas.  Thanks  you,  tlie  valiant  of  the  warlike  iale^ 
That  so  approve  the  Moor. — O !  let  the  heaTeos 
Give  him  defence  against  the  elements, 
For  I  have  lost  him  on  a  dangerous  sea. 

Mon.  Is  he  well  shipp'd  ? 

Cas.  His  bark  is  stoutly  timber'd,  and  hia  pilot 
Of  very  expert  and  approv'd  allowance ; 
Therefore  my  hopes,  not  surfeited  to  death. 
Stand  in  bold  cure. 

[  Within.]  A  sail,  a  sail,  a  sail  I 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Cas.  What  noise  ? 

Mess.  The  town  is  empty ;  on  the  brow  o^  t^  oea 
Stand  ranks  of  people,  and  they  cry,  ''  a  sail." 

Cas.  My  hopes  do  shape  him  for  the  governor. 

[Gtmskeml 

2  Gent.  Thay  do  discharge  their  shot  of  oouitesy : 
Our  friends,  at  least. 

Cas.  I  pay  yon,  sir,  go  fortb. 

And  give  us  truth  who  't  is  arriVd. 

2  Gent.  I  shall.  [EiiL 

Mon.  But,  good  lieutenant,  is  your  generml  wit  d? 

Cas.  Most  fortunately:  he  hath  aohiev'd  a  maid, 
That  paragons  description,  and  wild  fame ; 
One  that  excels  the  quirks  of^'  blazoning  pena, 
And  in  th'  essential  vesture  of  creation. 
Does  bear  all  excellency.^*— How  now  !  who  baa  put  ia? 
Re-enter  Second  Gentleman. 

2  Gent.  'T  is  one  lago,  aneient  to  the  generaL 

Cas.  He  has  had  most  favourable  and  happy  mpmii 
Tempests  themselves,  high  seas,  and  howling 
The  gutter'd  rocks,  and  congregated  aanda. 
Traitors  ensteep'd  to  olog  the  guiltless  kedi, 
As  having  sense  of  beauty,  do  omit 
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Their  mortal  natures,  letting  go  safejy  by 
The  divine  Desdemona. 
Mm.  What  is  she? 

Cas.  She  that  I  spake  of,  our  great  captain's  captain, 
Left  in  the  conduct  of  the  bold  lago ; 
Whose  footing  here  anticipates  our  thoughts, 
A  ee^ennight's  speed. — Great  Jove  !  Othello  guard, 
And  swell  his  sail  with  thine  own  powerful  breath, 
That  he  may  bless  this  bay  with  his  tall  ship, 
Make  love's  quick  pants  in  Desdemona's  arms. 
Give  renewM  fire  to  our  extincted  spirits, 
And  bring  all  Cyprus  comfort. — 0,  behold  ! 
Enter  Dksdemona,  Emilia,  Iago,  Rodeaigo,  and 
Attendants, 
The  riches  of  the  ship  is  come  on  shore. 
Ve  men  of  Cyprus,  let  her  have  your  knees. — 

[Tkey  hutU 
Hail  to  thee,  lady !  and  the  grace  of  heaven, 
Before,  behind  thee,  and  on  every  hand, 
Enwheel  thee  round. 

Dts.  I  thank  yon,  valiant  Cassio. 

What  tidings  can  you  tell  me*  of  my  lord  ? 

Cas.  He  is  not  yet  arrived ;  nor  know  I  aught 
Bat  that  he 's  well,  and  will  be  shortly  here. 
Des.  O  !  but  I  fear. — How  lost  you  company? 
Cas.  The  great  contention  of  the  sea  and  skies 
Part^  our  fellowship. 

[fFi/Atn.]  A  sail,  a  sail ! 
But,  hark !  a  sail.  [Guns  heard. 

2  Gent.  They  give  their  greeting  to  the  citadel : 
This  likewise  is  a  friend. 
Com,  See  for  the  news.' — 

[Exit  Oentleman. 
Good  ancient,  you  are  welcome. — ^Welcome,  mistress. — 

[To  Emilu. 
Let  it  not  gall  your  patience,  good  Iago, 
That  I  extend  my  manners :  't  is  my  breeding 
That  gives  me  this  bold  show  of  courtesy.  [Kissing  her. 

Mgo.  Sir,  would  she  give  you  so  much  of  her  lips, 
\s  of  her  tongue  she  oft  bestows  on  me, 
fou  'd  have  enough. 
Des.  Alas  !  she  has  no  speech. 

Jago.  In  faith,*  too  much ; 
[  find  it  still,  when  I  have  lust*  to  sleep  : 
Vlarry,  before  your  ladyship,  I  grant, 
\\xt  puts  her  tongue  a  little  in  her  heart, 
Ind  chides  with  thinking. 
Emil   You  have  little  cause  to  say  so. 
logo.  Come  ob,  come  on ;  you  are  pictures  out  of 
doors, 
)el]8  in  your  parlours,  wild  eats  in  your  kitchens, 
Saints  in  your  injuries,  devils  being  offended, 
'layers  in  your  housewifery,  and  housewiyes  in  your 
beds. 
Des.  O,  fie  upon  thee,  slanderer ! 
Iago.  Nay,  it  is  true,  or  else  I  am  a  Turk : 
Ton  rise  to  play,  and  go  to  bed  to  work. 
Emil.  You  shall  not  write  my  pruse. 
Iago.  No,  let  me  not. 

Des.  What  wouldst  thou  write  of  me,  if  thou  shouldst 

praise  me  ? 
Iago   O  gentle  lady,  do  not  put  me  to 't, 
W  I  am  nothing,  if  not  eritical. 
Des.  Come  on;  assay. — ^There's  one  gone  to  the 

harbour  ? 
C€Ls.  Ay,  madam. 

Des.  I  am  not  merry;  but  I  do  beguile 
*he  thing  I  am,  by  seeming  otherwise. — 


Come ;  how  wouldst  thou  praise  me  ? 

Iago.  I  am  about  it,  but,  indeed,  my  invention 
Comes  from  my  pate,  as  birdlime  does  from  frize. 
It  plucks  out  brains  and  all ;  but  my  muse  labours, 
And  thus  she  is  delivered. 
If  she  be  fair  and  wise, — fairness,  and  wit, 
The  one 's  for  use,  the  other  useth  it. 

Des.  Well  praisM  ! — How,  if  she  be  black  and  witty? 

Iago.  If  she  be  black,  and  thereto  have  a  wit. 
She  '11  find  a  white  that  shall  her  blackness  fit.* 

Des.  Worse  and  worse. 

Emil.  How,  if  fair  and  foolish  ? 

Iago.  She  never  yet  was  foolish  that  was  fair ; 
For  even  her  folly  helps  her  to  an  heir. 

Des.  These  are  old  fond'  paradoxes,  to  make  fools 
laugh  i'  the  alehouse.  What  miserable  praiso  hast 
thou  for  her  that 's  foul  and  foolish  ? 

Iago.  There 's  none  so  foul,  and  foolish  thereunto. 
But  does  foul  pranks  which  fair  and  wise  ones  do. 

Des.  0  heavy  ignorance!  thou  praisest  the  wont 
best.  But  what  praige  couldst  thou  bestow  on  a  de- 
serving woman  indeed  ?  one  that,  in  the  authority  of 
her  merit,  did  justly  put  on  the  vouch  of  very  maliee 
itself? 

Iago.  She  that  was  ever  fair,  and  never  proud; 
Had  tongue  at  will,  and  yet  was  never  loud ; 
Never  lacked  gold,  and  yet  went  never  gay ; 
Fled  from  her  wish,  and  yet  said, — "  now  I  may :" 
She  that  being  anger'd.  her  revenge  being  nigh. 
Bade  her  wrong  stay,  and  her  displeasure  fly ; 
She  that  in  wisdom  never  was  so  frail, 
To  change  the  cod's  head  for  the  salmon's  tail ; 
She  that  could  think,  and  ne'er  disclose  her  mind, 
See  suitors  following,  and  not  look  behind  :* 
She  was  a  wight, — if  ever  such  wight  were,— 

Des.  To  do  what? 

Iago.  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  small  beer. 

Des.  O,  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusion! — Do 
not  learn  of  him,  Emilia^  though  he  be  thy  husband.-— 
How  say  you,  Cassio  ?  is  he  not  a  most  profane  and 
liberal  censurer?* 

Cas.  He  speaks  home,  madam ;  you  may  relish  him 
more  in  the  soldier,  than  in  the  scholar. 

[Talks  apart  with  Dmd.«* 

Iago.  [Aside.]  He  takes  her  by  the  palm :  ay,  well 
said,  whisper :  with  as  little  a  web  as  this,  will  I  en- 
snare as  great  a  fly  as  Cassio.  Ay,  smile  upon  her, 
do ;  I  will  gyve  thee  in  thine  own  courtship.  You  say 
true ;  't  is  so,  indeed  :  if  such  tricks  as  these  strip  you 
out  of  your  lieutenantry,  it  had  been  better  you  had 
not  kissed  your  three  fingers  so  oft,  which  now  again 
you  are  most  apt  to  play  the  sir  in.  Very  good ;  well 
kissed!  an  excellent  courtesy!  'tis  so  indeed.  Yet 
again  your  fingers  to  your  lips?  would,  they  were 
clyster-pipes  for  your  sake. — [A  Trumpet  heard.]  The 
Moor !  I  know  his  trumpet. 

Cas.  'T  is  truly  so. 

Des.  Let 's  meet  him,  and  receive  him. 

Cas,  Lo,  where  he  comes  ! 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants, 

0th,  0,  my  fair  warrior  I 

Des.  My  dear  Othello ! 

0th.  It  gives  me  wonder  great  as  my  content, 
To  see  you  here  before  me.    0,  my  soul's  joy ! 
If  after  every  tempest  come  such  calms," 
May  the  winds  blow,  till  they  have  waken'd  death ; 
And  let  the  labouring  bark  climb  hills  of  i 
Olympus-high,  and  duck  again  as  low 
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As  hell 's  from  heaven.    If  it  were  now  to  die, 
'T  were  now  to  be  most  happy ;  for,  I  fear, 
My  soul  hath  her  content  so  absolute, 
That  not  another  comfort  like  to  this 
Succeeds  in  unknown  fate. 

Des.  The  heavens  forbid. 

But  that  our  loves  and  comforts  should  increase. 
Even  as  our  days  do  grow  ! 

0th,  Amen  to  that,  sweet  powers  ! — 

I  cannot  speak  enough  of  this  content : 
It  stops  me  here  j  it  is  too  much  of  joy  : 
And  this,  and  this,  the  greatest  discords  be, 

[Kissing  her. 
That  e'er  our  hearts  shall  make  ! 

logo.  [jlside.]  0 !  you  are  well  tun'd  now ; 

But  I  '11  set  down  the  pegs  that  makes  this  musio, 
As  honest  as  I  <*m. 

0th.  Come,  let  us  to  the  castle. — 

News,  friends;  our  wars  are  done,  the  Turks  are 

drown'd. 
How  does  my  old  acquaintance  of  this  isle  ? — 
Honey,  you  shall  be  well  desird  in  Cyprus, 
I  have  found  great  love  amongst  them.    0  my  sweet, 
I  prattle  out  of  fashion,  and  I  dote 
In  mine  own  comforts. — I  pr'ythee,  good  lago. 
Go  to  the  bay,  and  disembark  my  coffers. 
Bring  thou  the  master  to  the  citadel : 
He  is  a  good  one,  and  his  worthiness 
Does  challenge  much  respect. — Come,  Desdemona, 
Once  more  well  met  at  Cyprus. 

[Exeunt  Othello,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants, 

logo.  Do  thou  meet  me  presently  at  the  harbour. — 
Come  hither.* — If  thou  be'st  valiant — ^as  they  say  base 
men,  being  in  love,  have  then  a  nobility  in  their  natures 
more  than  is  native  to  them, — list  me.  The  lieutenant 
to-night  watches  on  the  court  of  guard. — ^First^  I  must 
cell  thee  this — Desdemona  is  directly  in  love  with  him. 

Rod.  With  him  !  why,  H  is  not  possible. 

lago.  Lay  thy  finger — thus,  and  let  thy  soul  be  in- 
structed. Mark  me  with  what  violence  she  first  loved 
the  Moor,  but  for  bragging,  and  telling  her  fantastical 
lies ;  and  will  she'  love  him  still  for  prating  ?  let  not 
thy  discreet  heart  think  it.  Her  eye  must  be  fed :  and 
what  delight  shall  she  have  to  look  on  the  devil  ?  When 
the  blood  is  made  dull  with  the  act  of  sport,  there 
should  be, — again'  to  inflame  it.  and  to  give  satiety  a 
fresh  appetite,  loveliness  in  favour,  sympathy  in  years, 
manners,  and  beauties ;  all  which  the  Moor  is  defective 
in.  Now,  for  want  of  these  required  conveniences,  her 
delicate  tenderness  will  find  itself  abused,  begin  to 
heave  the  gorge,  disrelish  and  abhor  the  Moor;  very 
nature  will  instruct  her  in  it,  and  compel  her  to  some 
second  choice.  Now,  sir,  this  granted,  (as  it  is  a  most 
pregnant  and  unforced  position)  who  stands  so  emi- 
nently in  the  degree  of  this  fortune,  as  Cassio  does  ?  a 
knave  very  voluble ;  no  farther  conseionable.  than  in 
putting  on  the  mere  form  of  civil  and  humane  seem- 
ing, for  the  better  compassing  of  his  salt  and  most 
hidden  loose  aflfection  ?  why,  none ;  why,  none  :*  a 
subtle  slippery  knave ;  a  finder  out  of  occasions ;  that 
has  an  eye  can  stamp  and  counterfeit  advantages,  though 
true  advantage  never  present  itself :  a  devilish  knave ! 
besides,  the  knave  is  handsome,  young,  and  hath  all 
those  requisites  in  him,  that  folly  and  green  minds  look 
after ;  a  pestilent  complete  knave,  and  the  woman  hath 
found  him  already. 

Rod.  I  cannot  believe  that  in  her :  she  is  full  of 
most  blessed  condition. 


lago.  Blessed  fig's  end !  the  wine  she  drinks  is  made 
of  grapes:  if  she  had  been  blessed,  she  would  never 
have  loved  the  Moor :  bless'd  pudding*  !  Did*t  thou 
not  see  her  paddle  with  the  palm  of  his  haiid  ?  didst 
not  mark  that  ? 

Rod.  Yes,  that  I  did ;  but  that  was  but  courtesy. 

lago.  Lechery,  by  this  hand  ;  an  index,'  and  obscure 
prologue  to  the  history  of  lust  and  foul  thoushu. 
They  met  so  near  with  their  lips,  that  their  breatlis 
embraced  together.  .  Villainous  thoughts,  Roderico ! 
when  these  mutualities  so  marshal  the  way,  hard  at 
hand  comes  the  master  and  main  exercise,  the  incnr- 
porate  conclusion.  Pish  !  But,  sir,  be  yon  ruled  bj 
me :  I  have  brought  you  from  Venice.  Watch  you 
to-night ;  for  the  command,  I  '11  lay 't  upon  you.  Cashc 
knows  you  not : — I  '11  not  be  far  from  you :  do  you  6&d 
some  occasion  to  anger  Cassio,  either  by  speaking  tc<o 
loud,  or  tainting  his  discipline;  or  from  what  other 
cause  you  please,  which  the  time  shall  more  favour- 
ably minister. 

Rod.  Well. 

lago.  Sir,  he  is  rash,  and  very  sudden  in  choler,  and, 
haply,  with  his  truncheon  may  strike  at  you :  provoke 
him,  that  he  may ;  for  even  out  of  that  will  I  ca.u>i 
these  of  Cyprus  to  mutiny,  whose  qualification  sha.  1 
come  into  no  true  taste  again,  but  by  the  displanM^ 
of  Cassio.  So  shall  you  have  a  shorter  journey  to  yi;3r 
desires,  by  the  means  I  shall  then  have  to  prefer  th^n: 
and  the  impediment  most  profitably  removed.,  withou; 
the  which  there  were  no  expectation  of  our  prosperity 

Rod.  I  will  do  this,  if  I  can  bring  it  to  any  opportuinr) 

lago.  I  warrant  thee.  Meet  me  by  and  by  at  the 
citadel :  I  must  fetch  his  necessaries  ashore.     Farew^ M. 

Rod.  Adieu.  [£n/, 

lago.  That  Cassio  loves  her,  I  do  well  believe  it ; 
That  she  loves  him,  't  is  apt,  and  of  great  credit : 
The  Moor — ^howbeit  that  I  endure  him  not, — 
Is  of  a  constant,  loving,  noble  nature , 
And,  I  dare  think,  he  '11  prove  to  Desdemona 
A  most  dear  husband.    Now,  I  do  love  her  too , 
Not  out  of  absolute  lust,  (though,  peradventnre^ 
I  stand  accountant  for  as  great  a  sin) 
But  partly  led  to  diet  my  revenge, 
For  that  I  do  suspect  the  lustful^  Moor 
Hath  leap'd  into  my  seat ;  the  thought  whereof 
Doth  like  a  poisonous  mineral  gnaw  my  inwamlS) 
And  nothing  can,  or  shall,  content  my  soul. 
Till  I  am  even'd*  with  him,  wife  for  wife ; 
Or,  failing  so,  yet  that  I  put  the  Moor 
At  least  into  a  jealousy  so  strong 
That  judgment  cannot  cure.    Which  thing  to  do. — 
If  this  poor  brach*  of  Venice,  whom  I  trash,'* 
For  his  quick  hunting,  stand  the  putting  on,—— 
I  '11  have  our  Michael  Caa«io  on  the  hip; 
Abuse  him  to  the  Moor  in  the  rank*'  garb,^— 
For  I  fear  Cassio  with  my  night-cap  too ; 
Make  the  Moor  thank  me,  love  roe,  and  reward  me. 
For  making  him  egregiously  an  ass, 
And  practising  upon  his  peace  and  quiet, 
Even  to  madness.    'T  is  here,  but  yet  oonfns'd  : 
Knavery's  plain  face  is  never  seen,  till  ut'd.         [Ex^i 

SCENE  II.  A  Street. 
Enter  a  Herald,  trith  a  Proclamation  ;  Feopie  follo^etr^ 
Her.  It  is  Othello's  pleasure,  our  noble  and  val;:^ 
general,  that  upon  certain  tidings  now  arrived,  imposl 
ing  the  mere  perdition  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  every  m^ 
put  himself  into  triumph;  some  to  dance,   some  | 
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make  bonfires,  each  roan  to  what  sport  and  levels  his 
sddiction^  leads  him ;  for,  besides  these  beneficial  news, 
it  is  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials.  So  much  was  his 
pleasure  should  be  proclaimed.  All  offices  are  open : 
and  there  is  full  liberty  of  feasting,*  from  this  present 
boor  of  five,  till  the  bell  hath  told  eleven.  Heaven 
bless  the  isle  of  Cyprus,  and  our  noble  general,  Othello ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.    A  Hall  in  the  Castle. 
Entsr  Othxllo,  Desdemoma,  Cassio,  and  Attendants. 

0th.  Good  Michael,  look  you  to  the  guard  to-night: 
Let 's  teach  ourselves  that  honourable  stop, 
Not  to  out-sport  discretion. 

Cas.  lago  hath  direction  what  to  do ; 
Bat,  notwithstanding,  with  my  personal  eye 
Will  I  look  to  H. 

Otk.  lago  is  most  honest. 

Michael,  good  night :  to-morrow,  with  your  earliest. 
Let  me  have  speech  with  you.     Come,  my  dear  love  : 
The  purchase  made,  the  fruits  are  to  ensue  ; 

[To  Desdkmona. 
That  profit 's  yet  to  come  'twixt  me  and  you. — 
Good  night.  [Exeunt  0th.,  Des.,  attended. 

Enter  Iaoo. 

Cas,  Welcome,  lago :  we  must  to  the  watch. 

lago.  Not  this  hour,  lieutenant;  His  not  yet  ten 
o'clock.  Our  general  cast  us  thus  early  for  the  love 
of  his  Desdemona,  whom  liet  us  not  therefore  blame : 
he  hath  not  yet  made  wanton  the  night  with  her,  and 
she  is  sport  for  Jove. 

Cas.  She 's  a  most  exquisite  lady. 

lago.  And  I  '11  warrant  her,  full  of  game. 

Cas.  Indeed,  she 's  a  most  fresh  and  delicate  creature. 

lago.  What  an  eye  she  has !  methinks  it  sounds  a 
parley  of*  provocation. 

Cas.  An  inviting  eye;  and  yet  methinks  right 
modest. 

lago.  And,  when  she  speaks,  is  it  not  an  alarum  to 
love? 

Cas.  She  is,  indeed,  perfection. 

lago.  Well,  happiness  to  their  sheets  !  Come,  lieu- 
tenant, I  have  a  stoop  of  wine ;  and  here  without  are  a 
brace  of  Cyprus  gallants,  that  would  fain  have  a  mea- 
sure to  the  health  of  the  black  Othello. 

Cas.  Not  to-night,  good  lago.  I  have  very  poor 
and  unhappy  brains  for  drinking :  I  could  well  wish 
courtesy  would  invent  some  other  custom  of  entertain- 
ment. 

lago.  O!  they  are  our  friends;  but  one  cup:  I'll 
Irink  for  you. 

Cas.  I  have  drunk  but  one  cup  to-night,  and  that 
wtLs  craftily  qualified  too,  and,  behold,  what  innovation 
t  makes  here.  I  am  unfortunate  in  the  infirmity,  and 
iane  not  task  my  weakness  with  any  more. 

lago.  What,  man !  't  is  a  night  of  revels :  the  gallants 
lesiire  it. 

Cas.  Where  are  they  ? 

lago.  Here  at  the  door ;  I  pray  you,  call  them  in. 

Cas.  I  '11  do 't,  but  it  dislikes  me.         [Exit  Cassio. 

lago.  If  I  can  fasten  but  one  cup  upon  him, 
^ith  that  which  he  hath  drunk  to-night  already, 
le  '11  be  as  full  of  quarrel  and  offence 
ka  my  young  mistress'  dog.    Now,  my  sick  fool,  Rode- 

rigo, 
^om  love  has  tum'd  almost  the  wrong  side  outward. 
To  Desdemona  hath  to-night  carous'd 
dotations  pottle  deep ;  and  he 's  to  watch. 


Three  elves*  of  Cyprus, — noble,  swelling  spirits, 

That  hold  their  honours  in  a  wary  distance. 

The  very  elements  of  this  warlike  isle, — 

Have  I  to-night  fluster'd  with  flowing  cups, 

And  they  watch  too.      Now,  'mongst  this  flock  of 

drunkards. 
Am  I  to  put  our  Cassio  in  some  action 
That  may  ofiend  the  isle. — But  here  they  come. 
If  consequence  do  but  approve  my  dream. 
My  boat  sails  freely,  both  with  wind  and  stream. 
Re-enter  Cassio,  itith  him  Montano,  and  Gentlemen, 
Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  they  have  given  me  a  rouse* 
already. 

Mon.  Good  faith,  a  little  one ;  not  past  a  pint,  as  I 
am  a  soldier. 
'  lago.  Some  wine,  ho  ! 

And  let  me  the  canakin  clink,  clink  ;     [Sings 
And  let  me  the  canakin  clink  ; 
A  .wMier '»  a  man  ; 
A  life  '«•  but  a  span; 
Why  t)ien  let  a  solaier  drink. 
Some  wine,  boys  !  [Wine  hrouekt. 

Cas.  'Fore  heaven,  an  excellent  song. 
lago.  I  learned  it  in  England,  where  (indeed)  they 
are  most  potent  in  potting ;  your  Dane,  your  German, 
and   your  swag-bellied  Hollander, — Drink,  ho! — are 
nothing  to  your  Englishman.  « 

Cas.  Is  your  Englishman  so  exquisite*  in  his  drinking  ? 

lago.  Why,  he  drinks  you,  with  facility,  your  Dane 

dead  drank ;  he  sweats  not  to  overthrow  your  Almain ; 

he  gives  your  Hollander  a  vomit,  ere  the  next  pottle 

can  be  filled. 

Cas.  To  the  health  of  our  general. 

M(M.  I  am  for  it,  lieutenant;  and  I  '11  do  you  justice. 

lago.  0  sweet  England  ! 

King;  Stephen  was  a  vrorthy  peer,^ 

His  breeches  cost  him  but  a  crown  ; 
He  held  them  sixpence  all  too  dear, 

With  that  he  calVd  the  tailor-— lown. 
He  was  a  wight  of  high  renown^ 

And  thou  art  but  of  low  degree: 
Tm  pride  that  pulls  the  country  doum^ 
Then  take  thine  auld  doak  about  thee. 
Some  wine,  ho ! 

Cas.  Why,  this  is  a  more  exquisite  song  than  the 
other. 

lago.  Will  you  hear  it  again  ? 
Cas.    No;  for  I  hold  him  to  be  unworthy  of  his 
place  that  does  those  thinp. — ^Well,  heaven 's  above 
all ;  and  there  be  souls  nilist  be  saved,  and  there  be 
souls  must  not  be  saved. 

lago.  It  is  true,  good  lieutenant. 
Cas.  For  mine  idwn  part, — ^no  offence  to  the  general, 
nor  any  man  of  quality, — ^I  hope  to  be  saved. 
lago.  And  so  do  I  too.  lieutenant. 
Cas.  Ay;  but,  by  your  leave,  not  before  me.  the 
lieutenant  is  to  be  saved  before  the  ancient. — Let's 
have  no  more  of  this ;  let 's  to  our  affairs. — ^Forgive  us 
our  sins  I^Oentlemen,  let 's  look  to  our  business.    Do 
not  think,  gentlemen,  I  am  drank :  this  is  my  ancient ; 
— ^this  is  my  right  hand,  and  this  is  my  left  hand. — 
I  am  not  drank  now;  I  can  stand  well  enough,  and 
speak  well  enough. 
All.  Excellent  well. 

Cas.  Why,  very  well,  then;  you  must  not  think, 
then,  that  1  am  drank.  [Exit, 

Mon,  To  the  'platform,  masters:  oome,  let 's  set  the 
watch. 
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logo.  You  see  this  fellow,  that  is  gone  before : 
He  IS  a  soldier,  fit  to  stand  by  GsDsar 
And  give  direction ;  and  do  but  see  his  vioe. 
'T  is  to  his  virtue  a  just  equinox, 
The  one  as  long  as  th'  other :  't  is  pity  of  him. 
I  fear,  the  trust  Othello  puts  in  him, 
On  some  odd  time  of  his  infirmity, 
Will  shake  this  island. 

Mon.  But  is  he  often  thus  ? 

logo.  'T  is  evermore  the  prologue  to  his  sleep : 
He  '11  watch  the  horologe  a  double  set, 
[f  driuk  rock  not  his  cradle. 

Mon.  It  were  well, 

The  general  were  put  in  mind  of  it. 
Perhaps,  he  sees  it  not ;  or  his  good  nature 
Prizes*  the  virtue  that  appears  in  Cassio,  • 

And  looks  not  on  his  evils.     Is  not  this  true  ? 
Enter  Roderigo. 

lago.  How  now,  Roderigo  ?  [Aside  to  him. 

I  pray  you,  after  the  lieutenant;  go.    [Exit  Roderigo. 

Mon.  And  't  is  great  pity,  that  the  noble  Moor 
Should  hazard  such  a  place  as  his  own  second, 
With  one  of  an  ingraft  infirmity : 
It  were  an  honest  action  to  say 
So  to  the  Moor. 

lago.  Not  I,  for  this  fair  island : 

[  do  love  GaBsio  well,  and  would  do  much 
To  cure  him  of  this  evil.    But  hark !  what  noise  ? 

[Cf^  trt/Ain,— Help !  Help! 
Re-enter  Cassio,  pursuing  Roderigo. 

Cos.  You  rogue !  you  rascal ! 

Mon,  What 's  the  matter,  lieutenant  ? 

Cos.  A  knave  ! — ^teach  me  my  duty  ? 
I  '11  beat  the  knave  into  a  wicker*  bottle.  * 

Rod.  Beat  me ! 

Cos.  Dost  thou  prate,  rogue  ?     [Striking  Roderigo. 

Mon.  Nay,  good  lieutenant ;  [Staying  him. 

[  pray  you,  sir,  hold  your  hand. 

Cos.  Let  me  go,  sir, 

Or  I  '11  knock  you  o'er  the  mazzard. 

Mon.  Come,  come;  you  're  drunk. 

Cos.  Drunk!  [They fight. 

lago.  Away,  I  say !  [Aside  to  Rod.]  go  out,  and  cry 
a  mutiny.  [Exit  Rod. 

Nay,  good  lieutenant, — alas,  gentlemen ! — 
Help,  ho  ! — Lieutenant, — sir, — Montano, — sir ; — 
Help,  masters ! — Here  's  a  goodly  watch,  indeed  ! 

[Bell  rings. 
Who 's  that  that  rings  the  bell  ?^Diablo,  ho ! 
The  town  will  rise :  God's  will !  lieutenant,  hold  ! 
You  will  be  sham'd  for  ever. 

Enter  Othello,  and  Attendants. 

0th.  What  is  the  matter  here? 

Mon.  'Zounds !  I  bleed  still:  I  am  hurt  to  the  death. 

[He  faints. 

0th.  Hold,  for  your  lives ! 

lago.  Hold,  hold,  lieutenant ! — sir,  Montano, — ^gen- 
tlemen ! — 
Have  you  forget  all  sense  of  place  and  duty  ? 
Hold,  hold  !  the  general  speaks  to  you :  hold,  for  shame ! 

0th.  Why,  how  now,  ho !  from  whence  ariseth  this  ? 
Are  we  turn'd  Turks,  and  to  ourfelves  do  that. 
Which  heaven  hath  forbid  the  Ottomites  ? 
For  Christian  shame,  put  by  this  barbarous  brawl : 
He  that  stirs  next  to  carve  for  his  own  rage, 
Holds  his  soul  light ;  he  dies  upon  his  motion.— 
Silence  that  dreadful  bell  I  it  frights«the  isle 
From  her  propriety. — ^What  is  the  matter,  masters  ?— 
Honest  lago,  that  look'st  dead  with  grieving, 


Speak,  who  began  this?  on  thy  lore,  I  charge  th«e. 

lago.  I  do  not  know :— friends  all  bat  now,  even  nov 
In  quarter,  and  in  terms  like  bride  and  groom 
Divesting  them  for  bed ;  and  then,  but  now, 
(As  if  some  planet  had  unwitted  them) 
Swords  out,  and  tilting  one  at  other's  breaal, 
In  opposition  bloody,    I  cannot  apeak 
Any  beginning  to  this  peevish  odds ; 
And  would  in  action  glorious  I  had  lost 
Those  legs,  that  brought  me  to  a  part  of  it. 

0th.  How  came'  it,  Michael,  yon  were  thus  &igDt?i 

Cas.  I  pray  you,  pardon  me;  I  cannot  apeak. 

0th.  Worthy  Montano,  you  were  wont  be  eivil , 
The  gravity  and  stillness  of  your  youth 
The  world  hath  noted,  and  your  name  is  great 
In  mouths  of  wisest  censure :  what 's  the  mattery 
That  you  unlace  your  reputation  thus, 
And  spend  your  rich  opinion,  for  the  name 
Of  a  night-brawler  ?  give  me  answer  to  it. 

Mon.  Worthy  Othello,  I  am  hurt  to  danger 
Your  officer,  lago,  can  inform  you. 


I 


While  1  spare  speech,  which  something  now  offendi  ma^l 

Of  all  that  I  do  know ;  nor  know  I  aught 

By  me  that 's  said  or  done  amiss  this  night. 

Unless  self-charity  be  sometime  a  vice, 

And  to  defend  ourselves  it  be  a  ain, 

When  violence  assails  ua. 

0th.  Now,  by  heaven, 

My  blood  begins  my  safer  guides  to  rule ; 
And  passion,  having  my  best  judgment  quelled/ 
Assays  to  lead  the  way.     If  I  onoe  stir, 
Or  do  but  lift  this  arm,  the  best  of  you 
Shall  sink  in  my  rebuke.    Give  me  to  know 
How  this  foul  rout  began,  who  set  it  on ; 
And  he  that  is  approv'd  in  this  ofienoe. 
Though  he  had  twiun'd  with  me,  both  at  a  biith, 
Shall  lose  me. — ^What  I  in  a  town  of  war. 
Yet  wild,  the  pegple's  hearts  brimful  of  fear, 
To  manage  private  and  domestic  quarrel, 
In  night,  and  on  the  court  of  guard  and  safety? 
'T  is  monstrous. — ^lago,  who  began  it? 

Mon,  If  partially  affin'd,  or  leagued  in  < 
Thou  dost  deliver  more  or  lesa  than  truth, 
Thou  art  no  soldier. 

lago.  Touch  me  not  so  near. 

I  had  rather  have  this  tongue  cut  from  my  mouth. 
Than  it  should  do  ofienoe  to  Michael  Caaaio; 
Yet,  I  persuade  myself,  to  speak  the  truth 
Shall  nothing  wrong  him. — Thus  it  is,  general. 
Montano  and  myself  being  in  speech, 
There  comes  a  fellow  crying  out  for  help. 
And  Cassio  following  him  with  determin'd  srvord 
To  execute  upon  him.    Sir,  this  gentleman 
Steps  in  to  Cassio,  and  entreats  hia  pause : 
Myself  the  crying  fellow  did  pursue, 
Lest  by  his  clamour  (as  it  so  fell  out) 
The  town  might  fall  in  fright :  he,  swift  of  foot, 
Outran  my  purpose ;  and  I  retum'd,  the  rather 
For  that  I  heard  the  clink  and  fall  of  aworda, 
And  Cassio  high  in  oath,  which,  till  to-nigh^ 
I  ne'er  might  say  before.    When  I  came  bads, 
(For  this  was  brief)  I  found  them  oloae  togethec, 
At  blow  and  thrust,  even  aa  again  they  were, 
When  you  yourself  did  part  them. 
More  of  this  matter  can  I  not  report : — 
But  men  are  men ;  the  best  aometimee  forget:— 
Though  Cassio  did  some  little  vnnong  to  him, 
As  men  in  rage  strike  those  that  wish  them  boat^ 
Yet,  surely,  Cassio,  I  believe,  received 
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From  him  thmt  fled  some  stnnge  indignity, 
Which  paUenoe  could  not  pan. 

OtA.  I  know,  logo, 

Thy  honesty  and  love  doth  minoe  this  matter, 
Making  it  li^ht  to  Gaasio. — ^Canio,  I  love  thee ; 
Bat  never  more  be  officer  of  mine.F— - 

Enter  Djudkicona,  attended. 
Look,  if  my  gentle  love  be  not  raised  up ! — 
I  11  make  thee  an  example. 

I>fs.  What  »8  the  matter  ?« 

0th.  All 's  well  now,  sweeting ;  come  away  to  bed. — 
Sir,  for  your  hurts,  myself  will  be  your  surgeon. — 
Lead  him  off.  [Montamo  is  led  off. 

lago,  look  with  care  about  the  town, 
And  eilenee  those  whom  this  vile  brawl  distracted. — 
Come,  Desdemona;  't  is  the  soldier's  life. 
To  hare  their  balmy  slumbers  wak'd  with  strife. 

[Exeunt  ail  but  Iaoo  and  Gassio. 

lago.  What,  are  you  hurt,  lieutenant  ? 

Cos.  Ay,  past  all  surgery. 

lago.  Marry,  heayen  forbid  ! 

Cos.  Reputation,  reputation,  reputation !  0 !  I  have 
lost  my  reputation.  I  have  lost  the  immortal  part  of 
mpelf,  and  what  remains  is  bestial. — My  reputation, 
lago,  my  reputation ! 

logo.  As  I  am  an  honest  man,  I  thought  you  had 
received  some  bodily  wound ;  there  is  more  offence'  in 
that^  than  in  reputation.  Reputation  is  an  idle  and 
most  false  imposition :  oft  got  without  merit,  and  lost 
without  deserving :  you  have  lost  no  reputation  at  all. 
unless  you  repute  yourself  such  a  loser.  What,  man  ! 
there  are  ways  to  recover  the  general  again :  you  are 
but  now  cast  in  his  mood,  a  punishment  more  in  policy 
than  in  malice ;  even  so  as  one  would  beat  his  offence- 
less  dog,  to  affright  an  imperious  lion.  Sue  to  him 
sj^n.  and  he 's  yours. 

Cas,  I  will  rather  sue  to  be  despised,  than  to  deceive 
■)  good  a  commander,  vnth  so  light,'  so  drunken,  and 
BO  indiscreet  an  officer.  Drunk ?^  and  speak  parrot? 
md  squabble?  swagger?  swear?  and  discourse  fustian 
^th  one's  own  shadow? — 0  thou  invisible  spirit  of 
vine !  if  thou  hast  no  name  to  be  known  by,  let  us  call 
Ihce— devil. 

logo.  What  was  he  that  you  follovr'd  with  your 
iword  ?    What  had  he  done  to  you  ? 

Cos.  I  know  not. 

lago.  Is  't  possible  ? 

Cos.  I  remember  a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  dis- 
inctly ;  a  quarrel,  but  nothing  wherefore. — 0  God  ! 
hat  men  should  put  an  enemy  in  their  mouths,  to  steal 
tway  their  brains !  that  we  should,  with  joy,  revel, 
Pleasure.'  and  applause,  transform  ourselves  into 
teafsts ! 

logo.  Why,  but  you  are  now  well  enough :  how  came 
'ou  thus  recovered. 

Cos,  It  hath  pleased  the  devil,  drunkenness,  to  give 
ilace  to  the  devil,  wrath :  one  unperfectness  shows  me 
not  her,  to  make  me  frankly  despise  myself. 

lago.  Come,  you  are  too  severe  a  moraler.  As  the 
ime,  the  place,  and  the  condition  of  this  country 
tands,  I  could  heartily  wish  this  had  not  befallen ;  but, 
ince  it  is  as  it  is,  mend  it  for  your  own  good. 

Cos.  I  vrill  ask  him  for  my  place  again :  he  shall  tell 
ne,  I  am  a  drunkard.  Had  I  as  many  mouths  as  Hy- 
Ira.  such  an  answer  would  stop  them  all.  To  be  now 
L  sensible  man.  by  and  by  a  fool,  and  presently  a  beast ! 
)  strange! — Every  inordinate  cup  is  unblessed,  and 
he  ingredient  is  a  devil. 

>Folinadd«:  i—r.      "miim:  in  folio,     'slight:  in  folio.     «  Thif  Mntence  to  "O''  is  not  in  qa&rto.  16'22.     •  pl« 
Theobald  rsads  :  d«iiot«ment.      ^  brawl :  in  qauto,  1U32.     •  probal :  in  f.  e.     *  R*ealia.      >•  This  word  is  not  added  in  f.  •. 


lago.  Come,  come;  good  wine  is  a  good  familiar 
creature,  if  it  be  well  used :  exclaim  no  more  against  it. 
And,  good  lieutenant,  I  think,  you  think  I  love  you. 

Cos.  I  have  well  approved  it,  sir. — I  drunk ! 

logo.  You,  or  any  man  living,  may  be  drunk  at  some 
time,  man.  I'll  tell  you  what  you  shall  do.  Our 
general's  wife  is  now  the  general  :-»-I  may  say  so  in 
this  respect,  for  that  he  hath  devoted  and  given  up 
himself  to  the  contemplation,  mark,  and  devotement* 
of  her  parts  and  graces:— confess  yourself  freely  to 
her;  importune  her;  she'll  help  to  put  you  in  your 
place  again.  She  is  of  so  free,  so  kind,  so  apt,  so 
blessed  a  disposition,  that  she  holds  it  a  vice  in  her 
goodness,  not  to  do  more  than  she  is  requested.  This 
broken  joint^  between  you  and  her  husband  entreat  her 
to  splinter,  and  my  fortunes  against  any  lay  worth 
naming,  this  crack  of  your  love  shall  grow  stronget 
than  it  was  before. 

Cas.  You  advise  me  well. 

lag'o.  I  protest,  in  the  sincerity  of  love,  and  honest 
kindness. 

Cos.  I  think  it  freely :  and,  betimes  in  the  morning, 
I  will  beseech  the  virtuous  Desdemona  to  undertake 
for  me.  I  am  desperate  of  my  fortunes,  if  they  check 
me  here. 

lago.  You  are  in  the  right.  Good  night,  lieutenant; 
I  must  to  t]ie  watch. 

Cas.  Good  night,  honest  lago.  [Exit  Gassio. 

lago.  And  vdiat's  he,  then,  that  says  I  play  the 
villain. 
When  this  advice  is  free  I  give,  and  honest. 
Probable'  to  thinking,  and,  indeed,  the  course 
To  win  the  Moor  again  ?    For  't  is  most  easy 
The  inclining  Desdemona  to  subdue 
In  any  honest  suit :  she 's  fram'd  as  fruitful 
As  the  free  elements.     And,  then,  for  her 
To  vrin  the  Moor, — ^were  't  to  renounce  his  baptism. 
All  seals  and  symbols  of  redeemed  sin, — 
His  soul  is  so  enfetter'd  to  her  love. 
That  she  may  make,  unmake,  do  what  she  list, 
Even  as  her  appetite  shall  play  the  god 
With  his  weak  function.     How  am  I,  then,  a  villain, 
To  counsel  Cassio  to  this  parallel  course. 
Directly  to  his  good  ? — Divinity  of  hell ! 
When  devils  will  their  blackest  sins  put  on, 
They  do  suggest  at  first  with  heavenly  shows, 
As  I  do  now;  for  whiles  this  honest  fool 
Plies  Desdemona  to  repair  his  fortunes. 
And  she  for  him  pleads  strongly  to  the  Moor, 
I  '11  pour  this  pe.<«tilence  into  his  ear, — 
That  she  repeals*  him  for  her  body's  lust : 
And,  by  how  much  she  strives  to  do  him  good, 
She  shall  undo  her  credit  with  the  Moor : 
So  will  I  turn  her  virtue  into  pitch, 
And  out  of  her  own  goodness  make  the  net, 
That  shall  enmesh  them  all. — How  now,  Roderigo? 
Enter  Roderigo,  angrily.^* 

Rod.  I  do  follow  here  in  the  chase,  not  like  a  hound 
that  hunts,  but  one  that  fills  up  the  cry.  My  money 
is  almost  spent :  I  have  been  to-night  exceedingly  well 
cudgelled ;  and,  I  think,  the  issue  will  be — ^I  shall 
have  so  much  experience  for  my  pains,  and  so  with  no 
money  at  all,  and  a  little  more  wit,  return  again  to 
Venice. 

logo.  How  poor  are  they,  that  have  not  patience ! 
What  wound  did  ever  heal,  but  by  degrees  ? 
Thou  know' St.  we  work  by  wit.  and  not  by  witchcraft; 
And  wit  depends  on  dilatory  time. 

in  blfo 
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Does 't  not  go  well  ?    Cassio  hath  beaten  thee, 
And  thou  by  that  small  hurt  hast  eashier'd  Cassio. 
Though  other  things  grow  fair  against  the  sun, 
Yet  fruits  that  blossom  first  will  first  be  i;^pe : 
Content  thyself  a  while. — By  the  mass,  h  is  morning ; 
Pleasure  and  action  make  the  hours  seem  short. 
Retire  thee ;  go  where  thou  art  billeted : 
Away,  I  say ;  thou  shalt  know  more  hereafter : 


Nay,  get  thee  gone.    [Exit  Rod.]    Two  tfainp  us  li 

be  done. 
My  wife  must  move  for  Cassio  to  her  mistres. 
I  '11  set  her  on : 

Myself,  the  while,  to  draw  the  Moor  apart, 
And  bring  him  jump  where  he  may  Cassio  find 
Soliciting  his  wife. — ^Ay,  that 's  the  way : 
Dull  not  devioe  by  coldness  and  delay.  [£ot 


ACT    III. 


SCENE  I— Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Cassio,  and  some  Musicians. 

Cos.  Masters,  play  here,  I  will  content  your  pains : 
Something  that 's  brief ;  and  bid  good-morrow  to  the 
general.  [Musk. 

Enter  Clown. 

Clo.  Why,  masters,  have  your  instruments  been  in 
Naples,  that  they  squeak*  i'  the  nose  thus  ? 

1  Mus.  How,  sir,  how  ? 

Clo.  Are  these,  I  pray  you,  called"  wind  instruments? 

1  Mus.  Ay,  marry,  are  they,  sir. 

Clo.  0  !  thereby  hangs  a  tail.  ^ 

1  Mus.  Whereby  hangs  a  tale,  sir  ? 

Clo.  Marry,  sir,  by  many  a  wind  instrument  that  I 
know.  But,  masters,  here  's  money  for  you ;  and  the 
general  so  likes  your  music,  that  he  desires  you,  for 
love's  sake,'  to  make  no  more  noise  with  it. 

1  Mus.  Well,  sir,  we  will  not. 

Clo.  If  you  have  any  music  that  may  not  be  heard, 
to 't  again ;  but,  as  they  say,  to  hear  music  the  general 
does  not  greatly  care. 

1  Mus.  We  have  none  such,  sir. 

Clo.  Then  put  up  your  pipes  in  your  bag,  for  I  '11 
away. 
Go ;  vanish  into  air ;  away !  [Exeunt' Musicians. 

Cos.  Dost  thou  hear,  niine  honest  friend  ? 

Clo.  No,  I  hear  not  your  honest  friend ;  I  hear  you. 

Cos.  Pr'ythee,  keep  up  thy  quillets.  There's  a 
poor  piece  of  gold  for  thee.  If  the  gentlewoman  that 
attends  the  general's  wife  be  stirring,  tell  her  there 's 
one  Cassio  entreats  her  a  little  favour  of  speech :  wilt 
thou  do  this  ? 

Clo.  She  is  stirring,  sir ;  if  she  will  stir  hither,  I 
shall  seem  so!  to  notify  her.  [Exii. 

Enter  Iaoo. 

Cos.  Do,  good  my  friend.* — In  happy  time,  lago. 

lago.  You  have  not  been  a-bed,  then  ? 

Cos.  Why,  no ;  the  day  had  broke 
Before  we  parted.     I  have  made  bold,  lago, 
To  send  in  to  your  wife  :  my  suit  to  her 
Is,  that  she  will  to  virtuous  Desdemona 
Procure  me  some  access. 

lago.  I  '11  send  her  to  you  presently ; 

And  I  '11  devise  a  mean  to  draw  the  Moor 
Out  of  the  way,  that  your  converse  and  business 
May  be  more  free.  [Exit. 

Cos.  I  humbly  thank  you  for 't.    I  never  knew 
A  Florentine  more  kind  and  honest. 
Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  Good-morro-^,  good  lieutenant.     I  am  sorry 
For  your  displeasure  ;  but  all  will  soon*  be  well. 
The  general  and  his  wife  arc  talking  of  it, 
And  she  speaks  for  you  stoutly :  the  Moor  replies, 


That  he  you  hurt  is  of  great  fame  in  Cyprus, 
And  great  afiinity,  and  that  in  wholeaome  wisdom 
He  might  not  but  refuse  you ;  but,  he  protests,  be  Wm 

you. 
And  needs  no  other  suitor  but  his  likings, 
To  take  the  isafest  occasion  by  the  front,* 
To  bring  you  in  again. 

Cos.  Yet,  I  beseech  you,— 

If  you  think  fit,  or  that  it  may  be  done, — 
Give  me  advantage  of  some  brief  dLscourse 
With  Desdemona  alone. 

Emit.  Pray  you,  come  in : 

I  will  bestow  you  where  you  shall  have  time 
To  speak  your  bosom  freely. 

Cos,  I  am  much  bound  to  you.*    [fxnsL 

SCENE  II.— A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello,  Iago,  and  Gentlemen 
0th.  These  letters  give,  lago,  to  the  pilot, 
And  by  him  do  my  duties  to  the  state  :* 
That  done,  I  will  be  walking  on  the  works; 
Repair  there  to  me. 
lago.  Well,  my  good  lord ;  I '11  dot 

0th.  This  fortification,  gentlemen, — shall  ▼€«!* 
Gtnt.  We  wait  upon  your  lordship.  [JBswt 

SCENE  III.— Before  the  Castle. 
Enter  Desocmona,  Cassio,  and  EMn.!i. 

Des.  Be  thou  assur'd,  good  Cassio,  I  will  do 
All  my  abilities  in  thy  behalf 

Emil.  Good  madam,  do :  I  know**  it  griefesinjk» 
band. 
As  if  the  case"  were  his. 

Des.   0  !   that 's  an  honest  fellow.— Do  not  Wt, 
Cassio, 
But  I  will  have  my  lord  and  yon  again 
As  friendly  as  you  were. 

Cas.  Bounteous  madam, 

Whatever  shall  become  of  Michael  Cassio, 
He 's  never  any  thing  but  your  true  servant 

Des,  0,  sir  I  I  thank  you.    You  do  love  my  Iflri- 
You  have  known  him  long,  and  be  you  well  ssHir'4 
He  shall  in  strangeness  stSLud  no  farther  off 
Than  in  a  politic  distance. 

Cas.  Ay,  but,  lady, 

That  policy  may  either  last  so  long, 
Or  feed  upon  such  nice  and  waterish  diet^ 
Or  breed  itself  so  out  of  circumstance, 
That,  I  being  absent  and  my  place  supplied, 
My  general  will  forget  my  love  and  ecnrice. 

Des.  Do  not  doubt  that :  before  Emilia  hers, 
I  give  thee  warrant  of  thy  place.    Assure  thee. 
If  I  do  vow  a  friendship,  I  ^11  perform  it 
To  the  last  article :  my  lord  shall  never  rsst; 
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I'll  watch  him  tame,  and  talk  him  out  of  patience; 

His  hed  shall  seem  a  school,  his  board  a  shrift ; 

I UI  intermingle  every  thing  he  does 

With  Cassio's  suit.    Therefore,  be  merry,  Gassio ; 

For  thy  solicitor  shall  rather  die, 

Than  give  thy  cause  away. 

Enter  Othello  and  UgO;  at  a  distance, 

EmU,  Madam,  here  comes  my  lord. 

Cas.  Madam,  I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Des.  Why,  stay,  and  hear  me  speak. 

Cas,  Madam,  not  now :  I  am  very  ill  at  ease ; 
Unfit  for  mine  own  purpose. 

Des,  Well,  do  yoiyr  discretion.  [Exit  Cassio. 

la^o.  Ha  !  I  like  not  that. 

0th,  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

lago.  Notliing,  my  lord :  or  if — I  know  not  what 

0th,  Was  not  that  Cassio  parted  from  my  wife  ? 

lago.  Casftio,  my  lord  ?  No,  sure ,  I  cannot  think  it. 
That  he  would  steal^  away  so  guilty-like. 
Seeing  you  coming. 

Oth,  I  do  believe  't  was  he. 

Des,  How,  now,  my  lord  ! 
I  have  been  talking  with  a  suitor  here, 
A  man  tha^  languishes  in  your  displeasure. 

Oth.  Who  is  H  you  mean  ? 

Des.  Why,  your  lieutenant,  Gassio.    Good,  my  lord, 
If  I  have  any  grace,  or  power  to  move  you. 
His  present  reconciliation  take ; 
For  if  he  be  not  one  that  truly  loves  you, 
That  errs  in  ignorance,  and  not  in  cunning,  s 
I  have  no  judgment  in  an  honest  face. 
I  pr'ythee,  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Went  he  hence  now  ? 

Des.  Ay,  sooth ;  so  humbled, 
That  he  hath  left  part  of  his  grief  with  me. 
To*  suffer  with  him.     Good  love,  call  him  back. 

Oth.  Not  now,  sweet  Desdemona ;  some  other  time. 

Des.  But  shall 't  be  shortly  ? 

Oth.  The  sooner,  sweet,  for  you. 

Des.  Shall  H  be  to-night  at  supper  ? 

Oth.  No,  not  to-night. 

Des.  To-morrow  dinner  then  ? 

Oth.  I  shall  not  dine  at  home : 

[  meet  the  captains  at  the  citadel. 

Des.  Why  then,  to-morrow  night ;  or  Tuesday  mom ; 
!>n  Tuesday  noon,  or  night ;  on  Wednesday  morn : 
\  pr'ythee,  name  the  time,  but  let  it  not 
Exceed  three  days :  in  faith,  he 's  penitent  j 
\nd  yet  his  trespass,  in  our  common  reason, 
Save  that,  they  say,  the  wars  must  make  examples 
>ut  of  our*  best)  is  not  almost  a  fault 
r'  incur  a  private  check.     When  shall  he  come  ? 
Tell  me,  Othello:  I  wonder  in  my  soul, 
What  you  could  ask  me  that  I  should  deny, 
>r  stand  so  mammering*  on.    What !  Michael  Gassio, 
'hat  came  a  wooing  with  you,  and  so  many  a  time, 
Vhen  I  have  spoke  of  you  dispraisingly, 
fath  ta'en  your  part,  to  have  so  much  to  do 
'o  bring  him  in  !     Trust  me,*  I  could  do  much, — 

Oth.  Pr'ythee,  no  more :  let  him  come  when  he  will, 
Mri  1 1  deny  thee  nothing. 

I?es,  Why,  this  is  not  a  boon ; 

r  ift  as  I  should  entreat  you  wear  your  gloves, 
r  feed  on  nourishing  dishes,  or  keep  you  warm, 
r  «§ ue  to  you  to  do  a  peculiar  profit 
o  your  own  person :  nay,  when  I  have  a  suit 
riierein  I  mean  to  touch  your  love  indeed, 


It  shall  be  full  of  poize  and  difficult  weight,* 
And  fearful  to  be  granted. 

Oth,  I  will  deny  thee  nothing  * 

Whereon,  I  do  beseech  thee,  grant  me  this. 
To  leave  me  but  a  little  to  myself. 

Des,  Shall  I  deny  you  ?  no.     Farewell,  my  lord. 

Oth.  Farewell,  my  Desdemona:  I'll  come  to  thes 
straight. 

Des.  Emilia,  come. — Be  it  as  your  fancies  teach  you ; 
Whate'er  you  be,  I  am  obedient.      [Exitj  unth  Emilia. 

Oth.  Excellent  wretch  !  Perdition  catch  my  soul. 
But  I  do  love  thee,  and  when  I  love  thee  not, 
Ghaos  is  come  again. 

la^.  My  noble  lord, — 

Oth,  What  dost  thou  say,  lago 

lago.  Did  Michael  Gassio,  when  you  woo'd  my  lady, 
Know  of  your  love  ? 

Oth.  He  did,  from  first  to  last :  why  dost  thou  ask  ? 

lago.  But  for  a  satisfaction  of  my  thought ; 
No  farther  harm. 

Oth,  Why  of  thy  thought,  lago  ? 

lago.  I  did  not  think,  he  had  been  acquainted  with  it 

Oth.  0,  yes :  and  went  between  us  very  oft. 

lago.  Indeed? 

Oth.  Indeed !  ay,  indeed :— disoem'st  thou  aught  in 
that? 
Is  he  not  honest  ? 

lago.  Honest,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Honest?  ay,  honest. 


lago.  My  lord,  for  aught  I  know. 
Oh. 


What  dost  thou  think? 

lago.  Think,  my  lord  ? 

Oth,  Think,  my  lord  ! 

By  heaven,  lie  echoes^  me, 
As  if  there  •were  some  monster  in  his  thought 
Too  hideous  to  be  shown. — ^Thou  dost  mean  something. 
I  heard  thee  say  but  now, — thou  lik'dst  not  that. 
When  Gassio  left  my  wife  :  what  didst  not  like? 
And,  when  I  told  thee,  he  was  of  my  counsel 
In  my  whole  course  of  wooing,  thou  criedst,  "  Indeed !" 
And  didst  contract  and  purse  thy  brow  together, 
As  if  thou  then  hadst  shut  up  in  thy  brain 
Some  horrible  conceit.'     If  thou  dost  love  me, 
Show  me  thy  thought. 

lago.  My  lord,  you  know  I  love  you. 

Oth.  I  think,  thou  dostj 

And, — for  I  know  thou  art  full  of  love  and  honesty. 
And  weigh'st    thy  words    before  thou  giv'st    them 

breath, — 
Therefore,  these  stops  of  thine  fright  me  the  more ; 
For  such  things,  in  a  false  disloyal  knave, 
Are  tricks  of  custom  ;  but  in  a  man  that 's  just. 
They  are  close  delations,*  working  from  the  heart, 
That  passion  cannot  rule. 

lago.  For  Michael  Gassio. 

I  dare  be  swom,^*  I  think  that  he  is  honest. 

Oth.  I  think  so  too. 

lago.  Men  should  be  what  they  seem; 

Or,  those  that  be  not,  would  they  might  seem  none  ! 

Oth.  Gertain,  men  should  be  what  they  seem. 

lago.  Why,  then,  I  think  Gassio 's  an  honest  man. 

Oth.  Nay,  yet  there 's  more  in  this. 
I  pray  thee,  speak  to  me  as  to  thy  thinkings, 
As  thou  dost  ruminate ;  and  give  thy  worst  of  thoughts 
The  worst  of  words. 

lago.  Grood  my  lord,  pardon  me : 

Though  I  am  bound  to  every  act  of  duty, 
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I  am  not  bound  to  that  all  slayes  are  free  to. 

Utter  my  thoughts?    Why,  say,  they  are  rile   and 

false, — 
As  where 's  that  palace,  whereinto  foul  things 
Sometimes  intrude  not?  who  has  a  breast  so  pure, 
But  sometimes  uncleanly  apprehensions 
Keep  leets,*  and  law-days,  and  in  session  sit 
With  meditations  lawful  ? 

0th.  Thou  dost  conspire  against  thy  friend,  Tago, 
if  thou  but  think'st  him  wrong'd,  and  mak'st  his  ear 
A  stranger  to  thy  thoughts.    - 

lago.  I  do  beseech  you,— 

Though  I,  perchance,  am  vicious  in  my  guess, 
(As,  1  confess,  it  is  my  nature's  plague 
To  spy  into  abuses,  and  oft*  my  jealousy 
Shapes  faults  that  are  not) — that  your  wisdom  yet,' 
From  one  that  so  imperfectly  conceits. 
Would  take  no  notice ;  nor  build  yourself  a  trouble 
Out  of  his  scattering  and  unsure  observance. 
It  were  not  for  your  quiet,  nor  your  good, 
Nor  for  my  manhood,*  honesty,  or*  wisdom. 
To  let  you  know  my  thoughts. 

Otk,  What  dost  thou  mean  ? 

lago.  Good  name,  in  man,  and  woman,  dear  my  lord, 
Is  the  immediate  jewel  of  their  souls : 
Who  steals  my  purse,  steals  trash;  'tis  something, 

nothing ; 
'T  was  mine,  'tis  his,  and  has  been  slave  to  thousands; 
But  he,  that  filches  from  me  my  good  name, 
Robs  me  of  that,  which  not  enriches  him, 
And  makes  me  poor  indeed. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  '11  know  thy  thoughts. 

lago.  You  cannot,  if  my  heart  were  in  your  hand ; 
Nor  Fhall  not,  whilst 't  is  in  my  custody. 

0th.  Ha ! 

lago.  0 !  beware,  my  lord,  of  jealousy ; 

It  is  the  green-ey'd  monster,  which  doth  make* 
The  meat  it  feeds  on :  that  cuckold  lives  in  bliss, 
Who,  certain  of  his  fate,  loves  not  his  wronger ; 
But,  0 !  what  dignned  minutes  tells  he  o'er, 
Who  dotes,  yet  doubts ;  suspects,  yet  fondly^  loves  ! 

0th.  0  misery ! 

lago.  Poor  and  content  is  rich,  and  rich  enough ; 
But  riches  fineless  is  as  poor  as  winter. 
To  him  that  ever  fears  he  shall  be  poor. — 
Good  heaven,  the  souls  of  all  my  tribe  defend 
From  jealousy ! 

0th.  Why?  why  is  this? 

Think'st  thou,  1  'd  make  a  life  of  jealousy. 
To  follow  still  the  changes  of  the  moon 
With  fresh  suspicions  ?    No :  to  be  once  in  doubt. 
Is  once*  to  be  resolv'd.     Exchange  me  for  a  goat, 
When  I  shall  turn  the  business  of  my  soul 
To  such  exsufflicate  and  blown  surmises. 
Matching  thy  inference.   'T  is  not  to  make  me  jealous. 
To  say — my  wife  is  fair,  feeds  well,  loves  company. 
Is  free  of  speech,  sings,  plays,  and  dances  well  ;* 
Where  virtue  is,  these  are  more  virtuous : 
Nor  from  mine  own  weak  merits  will  I  draw 
The  smallest  fear,  or  doubt  of  her  revolt ; 
For  she  had  eyes,  and  chose  me  :  no,  lago ; 
I  '11  see,  before  I  doubt ;  when  I  doubt,  prove ; 
And,  on  the  proof,  there  is  no  more  but  this. 
Away  at  once  with  love,  or  jealousy. 

lago.  I  am  glad  of  it  :**  for  now  I  shall  have  reason 
To  show  the  love  and  duty  that  I  bear  you 
With  franker  spirit :  therefore,  as  I  am  bound. 


Receive  it  from  me.     I  speak  not  yet  of  proof. 

Look  to  your  wife ;  observe  her  well  with  Caasio: 

Wear  your  eye — thus,  not  jealous,  nor  secure  : 

I  would  not  have  your  free  and  noble  nature, 

Out  of  self-bounty,  be  abus'd ;  look  to 't. 

I  know  our  country  disposition  well: 

In  Venice  they  do  let  heaven  see  the  pranks 

They  dare  not  show  their  husbands;  tLeir  best  en 

science 
Is,  not  to  leave 't  undone,  but  keep 't  unknown. 

0th.  Dost  thou  say  so  ? 

lago.  She  did  deceive  her  father,  marrying  yon ; 
And,  when  she  seem'd  to  shake,  %nd  fear  your  looki, 
She  lov'd  them  most. 

Oth.  And  so  she  did. 

lago.  Why,  go  to,  then; 

She  that,  so  young,  could  give  out  such  a  seeming, 
To  seal  her  father's  eyes  up,  close  as  oak, — 
He  thought,  't  was  witchcraft. — But  I  am  much  ts 

blame ; 

I  humbly  do  beseech  you  of  your  pardon, 
For  too  much  loving  you. 

Oth.  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  ever. 

laso.  I  see,  this  hath  a  little  dash'd  your  spirits. 

Oth.  Not  a  jot,  not  a  jot. 

€ago.  Trust  me,  I  fear  it  has. 

I  hope,  you  will  consider  what  is  spoke 
Comes  from  my  love. — But,  I  do  see  you  are  roovd:— 
I  am  to  pray  you,  not  to  strain  my  speech 
To  grosser  issues,  nor  to  larger  reach, 
Than  to  suspicion. 

Oth.  I  will  not. 

lago.  Should  you  do  so,  my  lord, 

My  speech  should  fall  into  sueh  vile  success, 
As  my  thoughts  aim  not  at.^^     Cassio  's  my  worthy'* 

friend. 
My  lord,  I  see  you  are  mov'd. 

Oth.  No,  not  much  movi— 

I  do  not  think  but  Desdemona  's  honest. 

laeo.  Long  live  she  so ;  and  long  live  you  to  think  n 

Oth.  And  yet,  how  nature  erring  from  itself, 

lago.  Ay,  there 's  the  point : — as, — to  be  bold  viih 
you,— 
Not  to  affect  many  proposed  matches, 
Of  her  ewn  clime,  complexion,  and  degree, 
Whereto,  we  see,  in  all  things  nature  tends. 
Fob  !  one  may  smell  in  such  a  will  most  rank, 
Foul  disproportion,  thoughts  unnatural. — 
But  pardon  me ;  I  do  not  in  suspicion^* 
Distinctly  speak  of  her,  though  I  may  fear, 
Her  will,  recoiling  to  her  better  judgment, 
May  fall  to  match  you  with  her  country  forma, 
And  happily  repent. 

Oth.  Farewell,  farewell. 

If  more  thou  dost  perceive,  let  me  know  more ; 
Set  on  thy  wife  to  observe.     Leave  me,  lago. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  take  my  leave.  [GoiFs: 

Oth.  Why  did   I    marry?  — This   honoit   creiiar^ 
doubtless, 
Sees  and  knows  more,  much  more,  than  he  unfolds. 

lago.  My  lord,  I  would  I  might  entreat  your  ho- 
nour [Retumi^ 
To  scan  this  thing  no  farther ;  leave  it  to  time. 
Although  't  is  fit  that  Cassio  have  his  plaee, 
(For,  sure,  he  fills  it  up  with  great  ability) 
Yet  if  you  please  to  hold  him  off  a  while, 
You  shall  by  that  perceive  him  and  his  means. 


1  Law^  or  eourt-dayt.  »  of :  in  folio.  *  *  Not  in  folio.  ■  and  :  ia  folio.  *  raock  :  in  f.  •.  Hanmoralflo  nudo  tbo  e]iuif«.  ^  ujfMfir 
im  f.  «. ;  Kni^litj  w  in  the  toxt.  *  *  Not  in  folio.  ^^  thu :  in  folio,  '^i  Which  my  thought*  nim'd  not :  in  folio.  ^*  trusty  :  in  ^iun» 
IS  portion  :  in  f .  • 
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Note,  if  your  lady  strain  his  entertainment 
With  any  strong  or  vehement  importunity : 
Much  yn\l  be  seen  in  that.    In  the  mean  time, 
Let  me  be  thought  too  busy  in  my  fears, 
{As  worthy  cause  I  have  to  fear  I  am) 
And  hold  her  free.  I  do  beseech  your  honour. 

(Xh.  Fear  no|^y  government. 

laeo.  I  once  more  take  my  leave.  [Exit. 

oik.  This  fellow 's  of  exceeding  honesty, 
And  knows  all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit 
Oi'  human  dealings :  if  I  do  prove  her  haggard,' 
Though  that  her  jesses'  were  my  dear  heart-strings, 
I  'd  wtiistle  her  off,  and  let  her  down  the  wind,' 
To  prey  at  fortune.     Haply,  for  I  am  black, 
And  have  not  those  soft  parts  of  conversation 
That  chamberers  have ;  or,  for  I  am  declin'd 
Into  the  vale  of  years ; — yet  that 's  not  much 
She  's  gone ;  I  am  abus'd ;  and  my  relief 
Most  be  to  loath  her.    0,  curse  of  marriage  ! 
That  we  can  call  these  delicate  creatures  ours. 
And  not  their  appetites.    I  had  rather  be  a  toad, 
And  live  upon  the  vapour  of  a  dungeon. 
Than  keep  a  comer  in  the  thing  I  love 
For  others'  uses.     Yet,  't  is  the  plague  of  great  ones ; 
PrerogatiVd  are  they  less  than  the  base : 
'T  is  destiny  unshunnable,  like  death : 
Even  then  this  forked  plague  is  fated  to  us, 
When  we  do  quicken.     Oesdemona*  comes. 
Enter  Desdemona  and  Emilia. 
If  she  be  false,  0  !  then  heaven  mocks  itself.* — 
1  -11  not  believe  it. 

Des.  How  now,  my  dear  Othello ! 

Your  dinner  and  thd  generous  islanders. 
By  you  invited,  do  attend  your  presence. 

6fh.  I  am  to  blame. 

Dm.  Why  is  your  speech  so  faint  ?•  are  you  not  well  ? 

0th.  I  have  a  pain  upon  my  forehead  here. 

Des.  Faith,  that 's  with  watching ;  H  will  away  again 
Let  me  but  bind  it  hard,  within  this  hour 
It  will  be  well.  [Offers  to  bind  his  Head.'' 

0th,  Voor  napkin  is  too  little ;  [Lets  fall  her  Napkin.* 
Let  it  alone.     Come,  I  *11  go  in  with  you. 

Des.  I  am  very  sorry  that  you  are  not  well. 

[Exeunt  0th.  and  Dxs. 

EmiJ.  I  am  glad  I  have  found  this  napkin. 
This  was  her  first  remembrance  from  the  Moor : 
My  wayward  husband  hath  a  hundred  times 
Woo'd  me  to  steal  it }  but  she  so  loves  the  token, 
(For  he  conjured  her  she  should  ever  keep  it) 
That  she  reserves  it  evermore  about  her, 
To  ki»,  and  talk  to.    I  Ul  have  the  work  ta'en  out,* 
And  give  't  lago :  what  he  will  do  with  it, 
Heaven  knows,  not  1 ; 
[  nothing,  but  to  please  his  fantasy.'* 
Enter  Iago. 

lago.  How  now !  what  do  you  here  alone  ? 

Emil.  Do  not  you  chide,  I  have  a  thing  for  you. 

Iago.  A  thing  for  me  ? — ^it  is  a  common  thing. 

Emil.  Ha? 

logo.  To  have  a  foolish  wife. 

Emil.  O !  is  that  all  ?    What  will  you  give  me  now 
?'or  that  same  handkerchief? 

Iago.  What  handkerchief? 

iJnu/,  What  handkerchief! 
>Vhy,  that  the  Moor  first  gave  to  Desdemona ; 


That  which  so  often  you  did  bid  me  steal. 

Iago.  Hiiat  Molen  it  from  her  ? 

Emil.  No,  ^faith:  she  let  it  drop  by  negligence  j 
And,  to  th'  advantage,  I,  being  here,  took  H  up. 
Look,  here  it  is. 

Iago.  A  good  wench ;  'give  it  me. 

Emil.  What  will  you  do  with  \  that  you  have  beei* 
so  earnest 
To  have  me  filch  it  ? 

Iago.  Why,  what 's  that  to  you  ?  [Snatching  it, 

Emil.  [f  it  be  not  eome  purpose  of  import, 
Give  't  me  again :  poor  lady  !  she  41  run  mad. 
When  she  shall  lack  it. 

Iago.  Be  not  acknown"  on  't ;  I  have  use  for  it. 
Go :  leave  me.  [Exit  Emiua. 

I  will  in  Gassio'8  lodging  lose  this  napkin, 
And  let  him  find  it :  trifles,  light  as  air. 
Are  to  the  jealous  confirmations  strong 
As  proofs  of  holy  writ.     This  may  do  something. 
The  Moor  already  changes  with  my  poison  :*■ 
Dangerous  conceits  are  in  their  natures  poisons, 
Which  at  the  first  are  scarce  found  to  distaste  j 
But  with  a  little  act  upon  the  blood. 
Bum  like  the  mines  of  tulpliur. — I  did  say  so  :— 

Enter  Othello. 
Look,  where  he  comes  !     Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world. 
Shall  ever  medicine  thee  to  that  sweet  sleep, 
Which  thou  ow'dst  yesterday. 

0th.  Ha  !  ha  !  false  to  me  ?  to  me? 

Iago.  Why,  how  now,  general !  no  more  of  that. 

0th.  Avaunt !  be  gone  !    thou  hast  set  me  on  ttie 
rack. — 
I  swear,  *t  is  better  to  be  much  abusM, 
Than  but  to  know  H  a  little. 

Iago.  How  now,  my  lord  ! 

0th.  What  sense  had  I  of*  her  stolen  hours  of  luat^ 
I  saw  it  not,  thought  it  not,  it  harm'd  not  me  : 
I  slept  the  next  night  well.^*  was  free  and  merry ; 
I  found  not  Cassio's  kisses  on  her  lips : 
He  that  is  robb'd.  not  wanting  what  is  stolen. 
Let  him  not  know  't,  and  he  's  not  robb'd  at  all. 

Iago.  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this. 

0th.  I  had  been  happy,  if  the  general  camp. 
Pioneers  and  all,  had  tasted  her  sweet  body, 
So  1  had  nothing  known. — 0  !  now,  for  ever. 
Farewell  the  tranquil  mind  ;  farewell  content : 
Farewell  the  plumed  troop,  and  the  big  wars, 
That  make  ambition  virtue :  0,  farewell ! 
Farewell  the  neighing  steed,  and  the  shrill  trump. 
The  spirit-stirring  drum,  the  ear-piercing  ^fe. 
The  royal  banner,  and  all  quality, 
Pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war ! 
And  6  !  you  mortal  engines,  whose  rude"  throats 
Th'  immortal  Jove's  dread  clamours  counterfeit, 
Farewell !  Othello's  occupation 's  gone. 

Iago.  Is  it  possible  ? — My  lord, — 

0th,  Villain,  be  sure  thou  prove  my  love  a  whore, 
Be  sure  of  it :  give  me  the  ocular  proof, 

[Taking  him  by  the  Throat. 
Or,  by  the  worth  of  mine"  eternal  soul, 
Thou  hadst  been  better  ha^e  been  bom  a  dog, 
Than  ai}swer  my  wak'd  wrath. 

Iago.  Is  it  oome  to  this?  ^ 

0th.  Make  me  to  see  't ;  or,  at  the  leaat,  so  prove  it^ 


1  A  wild  hawk.  *  Straps,  hj  which  th«  haw1c*s  fe«t  ^vn  futoned  to  the  miit.  *  Th«  falcon«n  alwaja  l«t  11%  the  l^wk  anintt  tk« 
ftBd,  u,  if  nhe  Aim  with  th«  wind  behind  her.  ihe  eeldom  ntnm:—John*<m.  *  Look  where  she  :  in  folio.  *  fMie,  *  earen  niooK*d  itM^f: 
B  f<n!io.  *  Why  do  yon  ipeak  lo  faintly  :  in  folio.  ^  Not  in  f.  e.  *  This  is  taken  from  a  MS.  direction,  (there  being  i.one  in  the  old  ed^) 
a  thA  Pnk«  of  DeTonahire's  copy  of  quarto.  1023 ;  the  nraal  one  in  mod.  ede.  it :  Ht  puts  it  from  Atifi,  undit  drops.  Copied  for  laeoi 
*  I  i>othio|(  know,  hnt  for  :  in  quarto.  1992.  "  you  known :  in  qnarto,  1028.  i>  Not  in  quarto.  ^*  iA  :  ia  fi>lio.  i*  fed  well,  waa :  ia 
klie     **  wide  :  in  qoarloa.      **  man^t :  in  quarto,  1683. 
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That  the  probation  bear  no  hinge,  nor  loop, 
To  hang  a  doubt  on,  or  woe  upon  thy  life ! 

lago.  My  noble  lord, — 

0th.  If  thou  dost  slander  her,  and  torture  'me, 
Never  pray  more :  abandon  all  remorse ; 
On  horror's  head  horrors  accumulate  j 
Do  deeds  to  make  heaven  weep,  all  earth  amaz'd, 
For  nothing  canst  thou  to  damnation  add. 
Greater  than  that.  [Releasing  him} 

lago.  0  grace  !  0  heaven  defend"  me  ! 

Are  you  a  man  ?  have  you  a  soul,  or  sense  ? — 
God  be  wi'  you ;  take  mine  office. — 0  wretched  fool, 
That  liv^st*  to  make  thine  honesty  a  vice  ! 

0  monstrous  world  !     Take  note,  take  note,  0  world  ! 
To  be  direct  and  honest,  is  not  safe. — 

1  thank  you  for  this  profit :  and,  from  hence. 

I  '11  love  no  friend,  since  love  breeds  such  offence. 

0th.  Nay,  stay. — Thou  shouldst  be  lionest. 

lago.  1  should  be  wise ;  for  honesty 's  a  fool, 
And  loses  that  it  works  for. 

0th,  By  the  world, 

I  think  my  wife  be  honest,  and  think  she  is  not ; 
1  tliink  that  thou  art  just,  and  think  thou  art  not. 
I  '11  have  some  proof :  her*  name,  that  was  as  fresh 
As  Dian's  visage,  is  now  begrim'd  and  black 
As  mine  own  face.     If  there  be  cords,  or  knives, 
Poison,  or  fire,  or  suflbcating  streams, 
I  '11  not  endure  it.— Would  I  were  satisfied  ! 

lago.  I  see,  sir,  you  are  eaten  up  with  passion : 
I  do  repent  me  that  I  put  it  to  you. 
You  would  be  satisfied  ? 

0th.  Would  !  nay,  I  will. 

lago.  And  may;  but  how  ?  how  satisfied,  my  lord? 
Would  you  the  supervision* !  grossly  gape  on  ? 
Behold  her  toppM  ? 

0th.  Death  and  damnation  !  0  ! 

lago.  It  were  a  tedious,  difllculty,  I  think, 
To  bring  it*  to  that  prospect.     Damn  them  then, 
If  ever  mortal  eyes  do  see  them  bolster, 
More  than  their  own  !     What  then  ?  how  then  ? 
What  shall  I  say  ?    Where 's  satisfaction  ? 
It  is  impossible  you  should  see  this, 
Were  they  as  prime  as  goats,  as  hot  as  monkeys, 
As  salt  as  wolves  in  pride,  and  fools  as  grosf 
As  ignorance  made  drunk :  but  yet,  I  say. 
If  imputation,  and  strong  circumstances, 
Wliich  lead  directly  to  the  door  of  truth, 
Will  give  you  satisfaction,  you  may*  have  it. 

0th.  Give  me  a  living  reason  she 's  disloyal. 

lago.  I  do  not  like  the  office ; 
But  sith  I  am  enter'd  in  this  cause  so  for, 
Prick'd  to  H  by  foolish  honesty  and  love, 
I  will  go  on.     I  lay  with  Cassio  lately. 
And  being  troubled  with  a  raging  tooth, 
I  could  not  sleep. 

There  are  a  kind  of  men,  so  loose  of  soul, 
That  in  their  sleeps  will  mutter  their  afifairs  : 
One  of  this  kind  is  Cassio.  • 

In  sleep  I  heard  him  say. — ^^  Sweet  Desdemona, 
Let  us  be  wary,  let  us  hide  our  loves  !" 
And  then,  sir,  would  he  gripe,  and  wring  my  hand, 
Cry, — ^*  O,  sweet  creature !''  and  then  kiss  me  hard, 
As  if  he  pluck'd  up  kisses  by  the  roots. 
That  grew  upon  my  lips  :  then,  laid  his  leg 
Over  my  thigh,  and  sigh'd,  and  kiss'd ;  and  then. 
Cried,—"  Cuped  fate,  that  gave  thee  to  the  Moor  !" 

0th.  0  raoLBtrous !  monstrous ! 


lago.  Nay,  this  wsa  but  his  irMOi 

0th.  But  this  denoted  a  foregone  oonclusion : 
'T  is  a  shrewd  doubt,  though  it  be  but  a  dream. 

lago.  And  this  may  help  to  thicken  other  proo&, 
That  do  demonstrate  thinly. 

0th.  I  '11  tear  her  all  to  piecfn 

lago.  Nay,  but  be  wise :  yet  we  see  nothing  door 
She  may  be  honest  yet.    Tell  me  but  this: 
Have  you  not  sometimes  seen  a  handkerchief, 
Spotted  with  strawberries,  in  your  wife's  hand  ? 

0th.  I  gave  her  such  a  one :  't  was  my  first  gif). 

lago.  I  know  not  that :  but  such  a  handkerchiel, 
(I  am  sure  it  was  your  wife's)  did  I  to-day 
See  Cassio  wipe  his  beard  with. 

0th.  If  it  be  that,— 

lago.  If  it  be  that,  or  any  that*  was  hers, 
It  speaks  against  her  with  the  other  proofs. 

0th.  0,  that  the  slave  had  forty  thousand  lives ! 
One  is  too  poor,  too  weak  for  my  revenge. 
Now  do  I  see  't  is  true. — Look  here,  lago ; 
All    my  fond    love  thus  do  I  blow  to  heaven :  't  ^ 

gone. — 
Arise,  black  vengeance,  from  thy  hollow  cell  !• 
Yield  up,  0  Love  !  thy  crown,  aind  hearted  (hrone, 
To  tyrannous  hate  !  swell,  bosom,  with  thy  fraugbC 
For  't  is  of  aspics'  tongues ! 

lago.  Pray,**  be  content. 

0th.  0,  blood.  lago,  blood! 

lago.  Patience,  I   say:    your  mind,  perhaps,  nv? 
change. 

Of  A."  Never,  lago.    Like  to  the  Pontick  tea, 
Whose  icy  current  and  compulsive  course 
Ne'er  knows'*  retiring  ebb,  but  keeps  dae  on 
To  the  Propontick,  and  the  Hellespont ; 
Even  so  my  bloody  thoughts,  with  violent  pace, 
Shall  ne'er  look  back,  ne'er  ebb  to  humble  love, 
Till  that  a  capable  and  wide  revenge 
Swallow  them  up. — Now,  by  yond'  marble  heaven. 
In  the  due  reverence  of  a  sacred  vow  [Kmthn^ 

I  here  eng&ge  my  words. 

lago.  Do  not  rise  yet. —  [Kneeohf. 

Witness,  you  ever-burning  lights  above  ! 
You  elements  that  clip  us  round  about ! 
Witness,  that  here  lago  doth  give  up 
The  execution**  of  his  wit,  hands,  heart, 
To  wrong'd  Othello's  service.    Let  him  command, 
And  to  obey  shall  be  in  me  remorse, 
What  bloody  work'*  soe'er. 

0th.  I  greet  thy  love, 

Not  with  vain  thanks,  but  with  acceptance  botuteoa, 
And  will  upon  the  instant  put  thee  to  H. 
Within  these  three  days  let  me  hear  thee  aay, 
That  Cassio  's  not  alive. 

lago.  My  friend  is  dead  :  't  is  done  at  your  request; 
But  let  her  live. 

0th.  Damn  her,  lewd  minx !    O,  damn  her! 

Come,  go  with  me  apart ;  I  will  withdraw, 
To  furnish  me  with  some  swift  means  of  death 
For  the  fair  devil.     Now  art  thou  my  lieutenant 

lago.  I  am  your  own  for  ever.  [Exn»i. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same. 
Enter  Dbsdbmoii a,  Eicilia,  and  Clown, 
Dea.  Do   you  know,  sirrah,  where  the  lieuteniM 
Cassio  lies  ? 

Clo.  Idare  not  say,  he  lies  any  where. 
Des»  Why,  man  ? 
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Clo.  He  is  a  soldier ;  and  for  one  to  say  a  soldier 
lies,  is  stabbing. 

Dts.  Go  to.     Where  lodges  he  ? 

Cto,  To  tell  you  where  he  lodges,  is  to  tell  you 
where  I  lie.^ 

Des.  Can  any  thing  be  made  of  this  ? 

Ch.  I  know  not  where  he  lodges;  and  for  me  to 
devise  a  lodging,  and  say,  he  lies  here,  or  he  lies  there, 
vere  to  lie  in  mine  own  throat. 

Des.  Can  you  inquire  him  out,  and  be  edified  to 
report? 

Clo.  I  will  catechize  the  world  for  him;  that  is, 
make  questions,  and  by  them  answer. 

Des.  Seek  him ;  bid  him  come  hither :  tell  him,  I 
have  moved  my  lord  in  his  behalf,  and  hope  all  will 
berwell. 

Clo.  To  do  this  is  within  the  compass  of  man's  wit : 
and  therefore  I  will  attempt  the  doing  it.  [Exit. 

Des.  Where  should  1  lose  that  handkerchief,  Emilia  ? 

Emil.  I  know  not,  madam. 

Des.  Believe  me,  I  had  rather  have  lost  my  purse 
Full  of  cruzadoes' ;  and  but  my  noble  Moor 
Is  true  of  mind,  and  made  of  no  such  baseness 
As  jealous  creatures  are,  it  were  enough 
To  pat  him  to  ill  thinking. 

Emil.  Is  he  not  jealous  ? 

Des.  Who?  he !  I  think  the  sun,  where  he  was  bom. 
Drew  all  such  humours  from  him. 

Emil.  Look,  where  he  comes. 

Enter  Othxllo. 

Des.  I  will  not  leave  him  now,  till  Cassio 
Be  caird  to  him. — ^How  is  't  with  you.  my  lord? 

CHh.  Well,  my  good  lady.—- [J^uie.J  O.  hardness  to 
dissemble ! — 
How  do  you,  Desdemona? 

Des.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

0th.  Give  me  your  hand.    This  hand  is  moist,  my 
lady. 

Des.  It  yet'  hath  felt  no  age,  nor  known  no  sorrow. 

0th.  This  argues  fruitfulness,  and  liberal  heart. 
Hot,  hot  and  moist :  this  hand  of  yours  requires 
A  sequester  from  liberty,  fasting  and  praying,* 
Mach  castigation,  exercise  devout ; 
For  here  's  a  young  and  sweating  devil  here, 
That  eommonly  rebels.    'T  is  a  good  hand ; 
A  frank  one. 

Des.  Yon  may,  indeed,  say  so ; 

For  H  was  that  hand  that  gave  away  my  heart. 

0th.  A  liberal  hand :  the  hearts  of  old  gave  hands. 
But  our  new  heraldry  is — ^hands,  not  hearts. 

Des.  I   cannot   speak  of   this.     Come   now,  your 
promise. 

0th.  What  promise,  chuck  ? 

Des.  I  have  sent  to  bid  Cassio  come  speak  with  you. 

0th.  I  have  a  salt  and  sudden*  rheum  offends  me. 
Lend  me  thy  handkerchief. 

Des.  Here,  my  lord.  [Offering  it.^ 

0th.  That  which  I  gave  you. 

Des.  I  have  it  not  about  me. 

0th.  Not? 

Des.  No,  indeed,  my  lord. 

0th.  That  is  a  fault. 

That  handkerchief 
Did  an  Egyptian  to  my  mother  give; 
She  was  a  diarmer,  and  could  almost  read 
The  thoughts  of  people :  she  told  her,  while  she  kept  it, 
'T  would  make  her  amiable  and  subdue  my  father 


Entirely  to  her  lore  ;  but  if  Fhe  lost  it. 
Or  made  a  gift  of  it  my  father's  eye 
Should  hold  her  loathed,  and  his  spirits  should  hunt 
After  new  fancies.     She,  dying,  gave  it  me  ; 
And  bid  me,  when  my  fate  would  have  me  wive,* 
To  give  it  her.     I  did  so ;  and  take  heed  on  't : 
Make  it  a  darling  like  your  precious  eye : 
To  lose  or  give  H  away  were  such  perdition, 
As  nothing  else  could  match. 

Des.  Is  't  possible  ? 

0th.  'T  is  true :  there 's  magic  in  the  web  of  it. 
A  sibyl,  that  had  numbered  in  the  world 
The  sun  to  course*  two  hundred  compasses, 
In  her  prophetic  fury  seVd  the  work ; 
The  worms  were  hallowM  that  did  breed  the  silk. 
And  it  was  dyed  in  mummy,  which  the  skilful 
Conserved*  of  maidens'  hearts. 

Des.  Indeed!  is 't  true? 

0th.  Most  veritable ;  therefore  look  to  't  well. 

Des.  Then,  would  to  heaven  that  I  had  never  seen  it ! 

0th.  Ha!  wherefore? 

Des.  Why  do  you  speak  so  startingly  and  rash  ? 

0th.  Is 't  lost  ?  is 't  gone  ?  speak,  is  it  onto'  the  way  ? 

Des.  Heaven  bless  us  ! 

0th.  Say  you? 

Des.  It  is  not  lost ;  but  what  an  if  it  were  ? 

0th.  How? 

Des.  I  say,  it  is  not  lost. 

0th.  Fetoh  't,  let  me  see 't. 

Des.  Why,  so  I  can,  sir  ;'•  but  I  will  not  now. 
This  is  a  trick  to  put  me  from  my  suit : 
I  pray,  let  Cassio  be  receiv'd  again. 

0th.  Fetch  me  that"  handkerchief:  my  mind  mis- 

Des.  Come,  come;  [gives. 

You  '11  never  meet  a  more  sufficient  man. 

0th.  The  handkerchief,^ 

Des.  I  pray,  talk  me  of  Cassio.^' 

0th.  The  handkerchief,— 

Des.  A  man  that,  all  his  time, 

Hath  founded  his  good  fortunes  on  your  love ; 
Shar'd  dangers  with  you  ; — 

0th.  The  handkerchief, — 

Des.  In  sooth,  you  are  to  blame. 

0th.  Away  I"  [Extt  Othilio. 

Emil.  Is  not  this  man  jealous  ? 

Des.  I  ne'er  saw  this  before.  / 

Sure,  there 's  some  wonder  in  this  handkerchief: 
I  am  most  unhappy  in  the  loss  of  it. 

EmiL  'T  is  not  a  year  or  two  shows  us  a  man : 
They  are  all  but  stomachs,  and  we  all  but  food ; 
They  eat  us  hungerly,  and  when  they  are  full. 
They  belch  us. 

Enter  Iaoo  and  Cassio. 
Look  you  !     Cassio,  and  my  husband. 

lago.  There  is  no  other  way ;  't  is  she  must  do 't : 
And,  lo,  the  happiness !  go,  and  importune  her. 

Des.  How  now,  good  Cassio !  what 's  the  news  with 
you? 

Cds.  Madam,  my  former  suit.    I  do  beseech  you, 
That  by  your  virtuous  means  I  may  again 
Exist,  and  be  a  member  of  his  love. 
Whom  I,  with  all  the  office**  of  my  heart. 
Entirely  honour :  I  would  not  be  delay'd. 
If  my  offence  be  of  such  mortal  kind. 
That  nor  my  service  past,  nor  present  sorrows, 
Nor  purpos'd  merit  in  futurity, 
I  Can  ransom  me  into  his  love  again, 
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But  t3  know  80  must  be  my  benefit; 
So  shall  I  clothe  me  in  a  forc'd  content, 
And  shift^  myself  upon'  some  other  course, 
To  fortune's  alms. 

Des.  Alas !  thrice-gentle  Cassio, 

My  advocation  is  not  now  in  tune ; 
My  lord  is  not  my  lord ;  nor  should  I  know  him, 
Were  he  in  favour,  as  in  humour,  alter'd. 
So  help  me  every  spirit  sanctified, 
As  I  have  spoken  for  you  all  my  best, 
And  stood  within  the  biank  of  his  displeasure, 
For  my  free  speech.     You  must  a  while  be  patient : 
What  I  can  do,  I  will ;  and  more  I  will, 
Than  for  myself  I  dare :  let  that  suffice  you. 

lago.  Is  my  lord  angry  ? 

Emil.  He  went  hence  but  now ; 

And.  certainly,  in  strange  unquietness. 

lago.  Can  he'  be  angry  ?     I  have  f^een  the  cannon, 
When  it  hath  blown  his  ranks  into  the  air, 
And,  like  the  devil,  from  his  very  arm 
PufTd  his  own  brother  : — and  can  he  be  angry  ? 
Something  of  moment,  then :  I  will  go  meet  him. 
There 's  matter  in 't,  indeed,  if  he  be  angry. 

Des.  I  pr'ythee,  do  so.     [Exit  Iaoo.] — Something, 
sure,  of  state, — 
Either  from  Venice,  or  some  unhatch'd  practice, 
Made  demonstrable  here  in  Cyprus  to  him, — 
Hath  puddled  his  clear  spirit ;  and,  in  such  cases, 
Men's  natures  wrangle  with  inferior  things. 
Though  great  ones  are  their  object.    'T  is  even  so ; 
For  let  our  finger  ache,  and  it  indues 
Our  other  healthful  members  ev'n  to  that  sense 
Of  pain  :  nay,  we  must  think,  men  are  not  gods ; 
Nor  of  them  look  for  such  observances* 
As  fit  the  bridal. — Beshrew  me  much,  Emilia, 
I  was  (unhandsome  warrior  as  I  am) 
Arraigning  his  unkindness  with  my  soul ; 
But  now  I  find,  [  had  suborn'd  the  witness. 
And  he 's  indicted  falsely. 

EmiL  Pray  heaven,  it  be  state  matters,  as  you  think. 
And  no  conception,  nor  no  jealous  toy, 
Concerning  you. 

Des,  Alas,  the  day  !     I  never  gave  him  cause. 

Emil.  But  jealous  souls  will  not  be  answer'd  so ; 
They  are  not  ever  jealous  for  a  cause. 
But  jealous  for  they  are  jealous :  't  is  a  monster, 
Begot  upon  itself,  bom  on  itself. 

Des.  Heaven  keep  that  monster  from  Othello's  mind  ! 

EnUL  Lady,  amen. 


Des.  I  will  go  seek  him. — Cassio,  walk  hereaboal. 
If  I  do  find  him  fit,  I  '11  move  your  suit, 
And  seek  to  efiect  it  to  my  uttermost. 

Cos.  I  humbly  thank  your  ladyship. 

J  Exeunt  Dcsdemona  and  Kaaiu 
Titer  BiAivcA. 

Bian,  Save  you,  friend  Cassio ! 

Cos,  What  make  you  from  home? 

How  is  it  with  you,  my  most  fair  Bianca? 
r  faith,  sweet  love,  I  was  coming  to  your  bouse. 

Bian.  And  I  was  going  to  your  lodging,  Cassio. 
What,  keep  a  week  away  ?  seven  days  and  nights  ? 
Eight  score  eight  hours  ?  and  lovers'  absent  hours 
More  tedious  than  the  dial  eight  score  times  ? 

0  weary  reckoning ! 

Cos.  Pardon  me,  Bianca ; 

1  have  this  while  with  leaden  thoughts  been  press'd; 
But  I  shall,  in  a  more  convenient*  time, 
Strike  off  this  score  of  absence.    Sweet  Bi 

[Giving  her  Dssdxmona's  He 
Take  me  this  work  out. 

Bian.  0,  Cassio !  whence  came  this? 

This  is  some  token  from  a  newer  friend  > 
To  the  felt  absence,  now,  I  feel  a  cause. 
Is  it  come  to  this  ?    Well,  well. 

Cat.  Go  to,  woman ! 

Throw  your  vile  guesses  in  the  devil's  teeth. 
From  whence  you  have  them.    You  are  jealous,  now. 
That  this  is  from  some  mistress  some  remembrsjioe: 
No,  in  good  troth,  Bianca. 

Bian.  Why,  whose  is  it  ? 

Cos.  I  know  not,  sweet  :*  I  found  it  in  my  chsmbcr. 
I  like  the  work  well ;  ere  it  be  demanded. 
(As  like  enough  it  will)  I  'd  have  it  copied : 
Take  it,  and  do 't ;  and  leave  me  for  this  time. 

Bian.  Leave  you  !  wherefore  ? 

Cas.  I  do  attend  here  on  the  general. 
And  think  it  no  addition,  nor  my  wish, 
To  have  him  see  me  woman'd. 

Bian.  Why,  I  pray  you  ?' 

Cas.  Not  that  I  love  you  not. 

Bian.  But  that  you  do  not  love  me. 

I  pray  you,  bring  me  on  the  way  a  little ; 
And  say,  if  I  shall  see  you  soon  at  night. 

Cas.  'T  is  but  a  little  way,  that  I  can  biing  yoa, 
For  I  attend  here ;  but  I  '11  see  you  soon. 

Bian.  'T  is  very  good :  I  must  be  eircumstsne'd. 

[Exeuai 


ACT      IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Same. 
Enter  Othello  and  Iaoo. 

lago.  Will  you -think  so  ? 

0th.  Think  so,  lago? 

lago.  What, 

To  kiss  in  private  ? 

0th.  An  nnauthoriz'd  kiss. 

lago.  Or  to  be  naked  with  her  friend  abed, 
An  hour,  or  more,  not  meaning  any  harm  ? 

0th.  Naked  abed,  lago,  and  not  mean  harm  ? 
It  is  hypocrisy  against  the  devil : 
They  that  mean  virtuously,  and  yet  do  so, 
The  devil  their  virtue  tempts,  and  they  tempt  heaven. 


laro.  If  they  do  nothing,  't  is  a  venial  slip 
But  if  I  give  my  wife  a  handkerchief,^ 

0th.  What  then? 

lago.  Why.  then  't  is  hers,  my  lord ;  snd,  being  hen, 
She  may,  1  think,  bestow 't  on  any  man. 

0th.  She  is  protectress  of  her  honour  too : 
May  she  give  that  ? 

lago.  Her  honour  is  an  essence  that  '■  not  seen ; 
They  have  it*very  oft,  that  have  it  not: 
But,  for  the  handkerchief,— 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  would  moat  ^sdly  hsTo  forgot  ii 
Thou  saidst, — 0  !  'it  comes  o'er  my  memory. 
As  doth  the  raven  o'er  the  infected*  house, 
Boding  to  all, — ^he  had  my  handkerchief. 
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A7,  what  of  that? 

That 's  not  so  good,  now. 

lago.  What,  if  I  had  said,  I  had  seen  him  do  you 
wrong? 
Or  he&rd  him  say, — as  knaves  he  such  ahroad, 
Who  having,  hy  their  own  importunate  suit, 
Or  voluntary  dotage  of  some  mistress, 
Convinced  or  supplied  them,  cannot  choose 
But  they  must  hlab— 

0th.  Hath  he  said  any  thing  ? 

lapo.  He  hath,  my  lord ;  but  he  yon  well  assur'd. 
No  more  than  he  '11  onswear. 

0th.  What  hath  he  said  ? 

I'igo.  'Faith,  that  he  did, — ^I  know  not  what  he  did. 

Oth.  What?  what? 

lago.  Lie — 

Of*.  With  her? 

Ifigo.  With  her,  on  her ;  what  you  will. 

Oth.  Lie  with  her !  lie  on  her ! — We  say,  lie  on  her, 
when  they  belie  her.  Lie  with  her !  that 's  fulsome. — 
Handkerchief,^-confe8sions, — handkerchieP  ! — To  con- 
fesfs,  and  bo  hanged  for  his  labour. — ^First,  to  be  hanged, 
and  then  to  confess: — ^I  tremble  at  it.  Nature  would 
not  invest  herself  in  such  shuddering'  passion  without 
some  instruction.  It  is  not  words,  that  shake  me  thus  : 
— Piah  ! — ^Noses,  ears,  and  lips. — Is  it  possible? — Con- 
fess  ! — Handkerchief  !^^0  devil ! —  [Falls  in  a  Trance. 

lago.  Work  on, 
My  medicine,  work  !  Thus  credulous  fools  are  caught ; 
And  many  worthy  and  chaste  dames,  even  thus, 
AH  guiltless,  meet  reproach. — What,  ho  !  my  lord ! 

Enter  Gassio. 
My  lord,  I  say  !     Othello ! — How  now,  Cassio  ! 

Cas.  What 's  the  matter? 

In  go.  My  lord  is  fallen  into  an  epilepsy : 
This  is  hia  second  fit ;  he  had  one  yesterday. 

Cos.  Rub  him  about  the  temples. 

lago.  No,  forbear.' 

The  lethargy  must  have  his  quiet  course, 
If  not,  he  foams  at  mouth  ;  and,  by  and  by. 
Breaks  out  to  savage  madness.    Look,  he  stirs : 
Do  you  withdraw  yourpelf  a  little  while, 
He  will  recover  straight :  when  he  is  gone, 
I  would  on  great  occasion  speak  with  you.  — 

[Exit  Cassio. 
How  is  it,  general  ?  have  yon  not  hurt  your  head  ? 

Oth.  Do«t  thou  mock  me  ? 

lago.  I  mock  you  !  no,  by  heaven. 

Would  you  would  bear  your  fortunes  like  a  man. 

Oth.  A  homed  man 's  a  monster,  and  a  beast. 

I'J^.  There 's  many  a  beast,  then,  in  a  populous  city. 
Ami  many  a  civil  monster.  * 

Oth.  Did  he  confess  it? 

lago.  Good  sir,  be  a  man ; 

Think,  every  bearded  fellow,  that 's  but  yok'd, 
May  draw  with  you  :  there  *8  millions  now  alive. 
That  nightly  lie  in  those  unproper  beds. 
Which  they  dare  swear  peculiar :  your  case  is  better. 
O  !   't  is  the  spite  of  hell,  the  fiend's  arch-mock. 
To  lip  a  wantx>n  in  a  secure  couch, 
And  to  suppose  her  chaste.     No,  let  me  know ; 
And.  knowing  what  I  am,  I  know  what  she  shall  be. 

Olh.  0 !  thou  art  wise ;  't  is  certain. 

lago.  Stand  you  awhile  apart ; 
Con£ie  yourself  but  in  a  patient  list,* 
Whilst  you  were  here,  o'erwhelm'd*  with  your  grief, 
(A  passion  most  unfitting*  such  a  man)  ^ 


Gassio  came  hither :  I  shifted  him  away. 

And  laid  good  'sense  upon  your  ecstasy : 

Bade  him  anon  return,  and  here  speak  with  me ; 

The  which  he  promised.     But  encave  yourself. 

And  mark  the  fieers,  the  gibes,  and  notable  scorns. 

That  dwell  in  every' region  of  his  face; 

For  I  will  make  him  tell  the  tale  anew, 

Where,  how.  how  oft,  liow  long  ago,  and  when 

He  hath,,  and  is  again  to  cope  your  wife  : 

I  say,  but  mark  his  gesture. — Marry,  patience ; 

Or  I  shall  say,  you  are  all-in-all  in  spleen. 

And  nothing  of  a  man. 

Oth.  Dost  thou  hear,  lago  ? 

I  will  be  found  most  cunning  in  my  patience  ] 
But  (dost  thou  hear  ?)  most  bloody. 

lago.  That 's  not  amiss  j 

But  yet  keep  time  in  all.     Will  you  withdraw  ? 

[Othello  retires. 
Now  will  I  question  Cassio  of  Bianca, 
A  houfiewife,  that  by  selling  her  desires. 
Buys  herself  bread  and  clothes :  it  is  a  creature. 
That  dotes  on  Cassio,  as  't  is  the  strumpet's  plague. 
To  beguile  many,  and  be  beguil'd  by  one. 
He,  when  he  hears  of  her,  cannot  refrain* 
From  the  excels  of  laughter : — here  he  comes. — 

Re-enter  Cassio. 
As  he  shall  smile,  Othello  shall  go  mad  ; 
And  his  unbookiKh  jealousy  must  construe 
Poor  Cassio's  smiles,  get^tures,  and  light  behaviour. 
Quite  in  the  wrong. — How  do  you  now,  lieutenant  ? 

Cas.  The  worser,  that  you  give  me  the  addition, 
Whose  want  even  kills  me. 

Ligo.  Ply  Desdemona  well,  and  you  are  sure  on 't.  . 
Now,  if  this  suit  lay  in  Biajica's  power,  [Speaking  lower. 
How  quickly  should  you  speed  ? 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  caitiff! 

Oth,  Look,  how  he  lanehs  already  !  [Aside, 

lago.  I  never  knew  woman  love  man  so. 

Cas.  Alas,  poor  rogue  !  I  think,  i'  faith,  she  loves  me. 

Oth.  Now  he  denies  it  faintly,  and  laughs  it  out« 

[Aside. 

lago.  Do  you  hear,  Cassio  ? 

Otk.  Now  he  importunes  him 

To  tell  it  o'er.     Go  to;  well  said,  well  said.       [Aside, 

lago.  She  gives  it  out,  that  you  shall  marry  her  : 
Do  you  intend  it  ? 

Cas.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oth.  Do  you  triumph  o'er  me  ?•  do  you  triumph  ? 

[Aside. 

Cas.  I  marry  her  ! — ^what,  a  customer  ?  I  pr  ythee, 
bear  some  charity  to  my  wit ;  do  not  think  it  is  so  un- 
wholesome.    Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Oth.  So,  so,  so,  so.     They  laugh  that  win.      [Aside. 

lago.  'Faith,  the  cry  goes,  that  you  shall  marry  her. 

Cas.  Pr'ythee,  say  true. 

lago.  I  am  a  very  villain  else. 

Oth.  Have  you  scored  me  ?    Well.  [Aside. 

Cas.  This  is  the  monkey's  own  giving  out :  she  is 
persuaded  I  will  marry  her,  out  of  her  own  love  and 
flattery,  not  out  of  my  promise. 

Oth,  lago  beckons  me  :  now  he  begins  the  storv. 

[Aside. 

Cas.  She  was  here  even  now ;  she  haunts  me  in 
every  place.  I  was,  the  other  day,  talking  on  the  sea- 
bank  with  certain  Venetians,  and  thither  comes  this 
bauble ;  and,  by  this  hand,  she  falls  me  thus  about  my 
neck : — 


1  The  rMt  of  th«  ipeeeh  is  not  in  qvarto,  1039.  *  ibadowiBf :  in  f  e.  *  Th«M  woH*  are  not 
9o«no,  lf22.  'So  quarto,  1630;  vnauitiaf  :  in  qnarto,  1022;  rMaiiing:  in  folio.  "^  natrain 
mC.  c 
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ACT   IT. 


Otk.  Crying,  O  dear  CaAsio  !  as  it  were :  hia  gesture 
onports  it.  [Aside. 

Cos.  So  hangs^,  and  lolls,  and  weeps  upon  me ;  so 
hales,  and  pulls  me  :  ha,  ha,  ha ! — 

Otk.  Now  he  tells,  how  she  plucked  him  to  my 
chamber.  0 !  I  see  that  nose  of  yours,  but  not  that 
do^  I  shall  throw  it  to.^  [Aside. 

Cas.  Well,  I  must  leave  her  company. 

lago.  Before  me  !  look  where  she  comes. 
Enter  Bianca. 

Cas.  'T  is  such  another  fitchew  !  marry,  a  perfumed 
one. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  this  haunting  of  me? 

Bian.  Let  the  devil  and  his  dam  haunt  you  !  What 
did  you  mean  by  that  same  handkerchief,  you  gave  me 
even  now  ?  I  was  a-fine  fool  to  take  it.  I  must  take 
out  the  w<^rk! — A  likely  piece  of  work,  that  you 
should  find  it  in  your  chamber,  and  knoMr  not  who  left 
it  there.  This  is  some  minx's  token,  and  I  must  take 
out  the  work  ?  There,  give  it  your  hobby-horse :  where- 
soever you  had  it,  I  '11  take  out  no  work  on 't. 

Cas.  How  now,  my  sweet  Bianca !  how  now,  how 
now  ! 

0th.  By  heaven,  that  should  be  my  handkerchief ! 

[Aside. 

Bian,  An  you  Ul  come  to  supper  to-night,  you  may : 
an  you  will  not,  come  when  you  are  next  prepared  for. 

[ExU. 

lago.  After  her,  after  her. 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  must ;  she  'U  rail  in  the  street  else. 

lago.  Will  you  sup  there  ? 

Cas.  'Faith,  I  intend  so. 

lago.  Well,  I  may  chance  to  see  you,  for  I  would 
very  fain  speak  with  you. 

Cos,  PHythee,  come;  will  you? 

lago.  Go  to;  say  no  more.  [Exit  Cassic* 

Otk.  [Advancing.]  How  shall  I  murder  him,  lago  ? 

lago.  Did  you  perceive  how  he  laughed  at  hi^^ vice  ? 

0th.  0,  lago  ! 

Id  go.  And  did  you  see  the  handkerchief? 

0th.  Was  that  mine  ? 

lago.  Yours,  by  this  hand  :  and  to  see  how  he  prizes 
the  foolish  woman  your  wife  !  she  gave  it  him,  and  he 
hath  given  it  his  whore. 

0th.  I  would  have  him  nine  years  a  killing. — A  fine 
woman !  a  fair  woman  !  a  sweet  woman  ! 

laso.  Nay,  you  must  forget  that. 

Otfi.  Ay,  let  her  rot,  and  perish,  and  be  damned  to- 
night, for  she  shall  not  live.  No,  my  heart  is  turned 
to  stone ;  I  strike  it,  and  it  hurts  my  hand.  0  !  the 
world  hath  not  a  sweeter  creature :  she  might  lie  by  an 
emperor's  side,  and  command  him  tasks. 

lago.  Nay,  that 's  not  your  way. 

0th.  Hang  her  !  I  do  but  say  what  she  is. — So  deli- 
cate with  her  needle  ! — An  admirable  musician  !  0  ! 
she  will  sing  the  savageness  out  of  a  bear. — Of  so  high 
and  plenteous  wit  and  invention  ! — 

lago.  She 's  the  worse  for  all  this. 

0th.  0  !  a  thousand'  thousand  times.  And  then,  of 
so  gentle  a  condition. 

lago    Ay,  too  gentle. 

0th.  Nay.  that 's  certain : — but  yet  the  pity  of  it, 
lago  ! — 0,  lago  !  the  pity  of  it,  lago  ! 

lago.  If  you  are  so  fond  over  her  iniquity,  give  her 
patent  to  ofiend ;  for  if  it  touch  not  you,  it  comes  near 
nobody. 

0th.  I  will  chop  her  into  messes. — Cuckold  me ! 

hgo.  0  !  't  is  foul  in  her. 

Otk,  With  mine  officer  ! 

lago.  That 's  fouleK 


Otk.  Get  me  some  poison,  lago ;  this  night : — ^I  *I] 
not  expostulate  with  her,  lest  her  body  and  beauty  ua 
provide  my  mind  again.    This  night,  la^. 

lago.  Do  it  not  with  poison,  strangle  her  in  lier  bed 
even  the  bed  she  hath  contaminated. 

0th.  Good,  good;  the  justice  of  it  pleaaes;  very 
good. 

lago.  And  for  Gassio,  let  me  be  hia  nndertakn 
You  shall  hear  more  by  midnight.    [A  Trumpet  tnthin, 

0th.  Excellent  good. — What  trumpet  is  that  same  ? 

lago.  Something  from  Venice,  sure.     'T  is  Lodovieo, 
Come  from  the  duke  ;  and,  see,  your  wife  is  inrith  hin. 
Enter  Lodovico,  Desdemona,  and  Attendants. 

Lod.  'Save  you,  worthy  general ! 

0th.  With  all  my  heart,  sir. 

Lod.  The  duke  and  senators  of  Venice  greet  you. 

[Giving  kim  a  PadeL 

Otk,  I  kiss  the  instrument  of  their  pleasures. 

[Opens  the  Packet j  and  reads, 

Des.  And  what 's  the  news,  good  couain  Lodo^ioo? 

lago,  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  signior  : 
Welcome  to  Cyprus. 

Lod.  I  thank  you.    How  does  lieutenant  Caasit  ? 

lago.  Lives,  sir. 

Des.  Cousin,  there 's  fallen  between  him  and  ro}  hzd 
An  unkind  breach,  but  yon  shall  make  all  -welL 

0th.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

0th.  "  This  fail  you  not  to  do,  as  you  will" — [Reamg, 

Lod.  He  did  not  call ;  he 's  busy  in  the  paper. 
Is  there  division  'twixt  my  lord  and  Cassio  ? 

Des.  A  most  unhappy  one :  I  would  do  much 
To  atone*  them,  for  the  love  I  bear  to  Gsssio. 

0th.  Fire  and  brimstone ! 

Des,  My  lord  ? 

0th,  Are  yoo  wise? 

Des.  What !  is  he  angry  ? 

Lod.  May  be,  the  letter  rooT'd  bira ; 

For,  as  I  think,  they  do  command  him  home. 
Deputing  Cassio  in  his  government. 

Des.  By  my  troth,  I  am  glad  on 't. 

0th, 

Des. 

0th,  I  am  glad  to  see  yon  mad. 

Des,  How,  sweet  Otherc  ' 

0th,  Devil !  [Striking  her 

Des.  I  have  not  deserv'd  this. 

Lod.  My  lord,  this  would  not  be  believ'd  in  Veniea 
Though  I  should  swear  I  saw  it.     'T  is  very  much  ; 
Make  her  amends,  she  weeps. 

Oth,  0  devil,  devil ! 

If  that  the  earth  could  teem  with  woman's  tears. 
Each  drop  she  falls  would  prove  a  crocodile. — 
Out  of  my  sight ! 

Des.  I  will  not  stay  to  ofiend  you.    [Gctng 

Lod.  Truly  an  obedient  lady. — 
I  do  beseech  your  lordship,  call  her  back. 

Oth.  Mistress! 

Des.  My  lord  ? 

Oth.  What  would  you  with  her,  sir^ 

Lod.  Who,  I,  my  lord  ? 

Oth.  Ay ;  you  did  wish,  that  I  would  make  her  tor* 
Sir,  she  can  turn,  and  turn,  and  yet  go  on, 
And  turn  again ;  and  she  can  weep,  sir,  "woep ; 
And  she 's  obedient,  as  you  say,— obedient. — 
Very  obedient. — Proceed  you  in  your  tears. — 
Concerning  this,  sir, — 0  well-painted  passieii ! 
1  am  commanded  home. — Get  you  away ; 
I  '11  send  for  you  anon.^ — Sir,  I  obey  the  mamisf 


Indeed. 

My  Icrd? 


>  ihakM :  in  folio.     *  Not  in  folio.     >  Folio  insert*  :  ft.    *  ReeonciU. 
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And  will  retain  to  Veulce. — ^Henoe  !  avaunt ! 

[Exit  D£SDEMONA. 

Cassio  shall  have  my  place.    And,-H9ir,  to-night, 
I  do  intreat  that  we  may  sup  together : 
Yoa  are  welcome,  sir,  to  Cyprus. — Goats  and  monkies ! 

[Exit, 

Lod.  Is  this  the  nohle  Moor  whom  our  full  seuato 
Call  all-in-all  sufficient  ? — This  the  noble*  nature 
Whom  passion  could  not  shake  ?  whose  solid  virtue 
The  shot  of  accident,  nor  dart  of  chance, 
Gould  neither  graase,  nor  pierce  ? 

logo.  He  is  much  chang'd, 

Lai.  Are  his  wits  safe  ?  is  he  not  light  of  brain  ? 

lago.  He 's  that  he  is :  I  may  not  breathe  my  censure. 
What  he  might  be, — if,  what  he  might,  he  is  not, 
I  would  to  heaven,  he  were. 

Lod.  What!  strike  his  wife? 

Ingo.  'Faith,  that  waa  not  so  well ;  yet  would  I  knew. 
That  stroke  would  prove  the  worst. 

Lod.  Is  it  his  use  ? 

Or  did  the  letters  work  upon  his  blood, 
And  uew-create  this  fault? 

hgo.  Alas,  alas ! 

It  is  not  honesty  in  me,  to  speak 
What  I  have  seen  and  known.    You  shall  observe  him ; 
And  his  own  courses  will  denote  him  so. 
That  I  may  save  my  speech.     Do  but  go  after, 
Aud  mark  how  he  continues. 

Lod,  I  am  sorry,  that  I  am  deceiv'd  in  him.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  II.     A  Room  in  the  Castle. 
Enter  Othello  and  Emilia. 

0th.  You  have  Been  nothing  then  ? 

Emil.  Nor  ever  heard ;  nor  ever  did  suspect. 

Oik.  Yes,  you  have  seen  Cassio  and  her  together. 

Emil.  But  then  I  saw  no  harm*^  and  then  I  heard 
Each  syllable  that  breath  made  up  between  them. 

0th.  What !  did  they  never  whisper  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

Otk.  Nor  send  you  out  of  the  way  ? 

Emil.  •  Never. 

0th.  To  fetch  her  fan,  her  gloves,  her  mask,  nor 
nothing  ? 

Emil.  Never,  my  lord. 

0th.  That 's  strange. 

Emil.  I  durst,  my  lord,  to  wager  she  is  honest, 
Lay  down  my  soul  at  stake  :  if  you  think  other. 
Remove  yoixr  thought :  it  doth  abuse  your  bosom. 
If  any  wretch  have  put  this  in  your  head. 
Let  heaven  requite  it  with  the  serpent's  curse, 
For  if  she  be  not  honest,  chaste,  and  true, 
Fhere  's  no  man  happy ;  the  purest  of  their  wives* 
Is  foul  as  slander. 

CHh.        Bid  her  come  hither  : — ^go. —  [Exit  Emilia. 
She  says  enough ; — yet  she  's  a  simple  bawd, 
That  cannot  say  as  much. — This  is  a  subtle  whore, 
A  closet-lock-and-key  of  villainous  secrets : 
And  yet  she  '11  kneel,  and  pray :  I  have  seen  her  do  't. 
Re-enter  Emilia,  with  Drsdemona. 

Des.  My  lord,  what  is  your  will  ? 

0th.  Pf B-yy  chuck,  come  hither^ 

Des.  What#s  your  pleajsure  ? 

0th.  Let  me  see  your  eyes : 

Look  in  ivy  face. 

Des.  What  horrible  fancy  is  this  ? 

0th.  Some  of  your  function,  mistress;    [7b  Emilia. 
Leave  procreants  alone,  and  shut  the  door ; 


Cough,  or  cry  hem,  if  any  body  come : 
Your  mystery,  your  mystery ; — ^nay,  despateh. 

[Exit  Emilu. 

Des.  Upon  my  knee,'  what  doth  your  speech  import  ? 
I  understand  a  fury  in  your  words,  [Kneeh.* 

But  not  the  words.* 

Oth.  Why,  what  art  thou  ' 

Des.  Your  wife,  my  lord ;  your  true 

And  loyal  wife.  [Rises.* 

Oth.  Come,  swear  it.  damn  thyself  j 

Lest,  being  like  one  of  heaven,  the  devils  themselves 
Should  fear  to  seize  thee  :  therefore,  be  double-damn'd ; 
Swear  thou  art  honest. 

Des.  Heaven  doth  truly  know  it. 

Oth.  Heaven  truly  knows,  that  thou  art  false  as  hell. 

Des.  To  whom,  my  lord  ?  with  whom  ?  How  am  1  false? 

Oth.  0  Desdemona  ! — away,  away,  away  ! 

Des.  Alas,  the  heavy  day ! — Why  do  you  weep  ? 
Am  I  the  occasion^  of  these  tears,  my  lord  ? 
If,  haply,  you  my  father  do  suspect 
An  instrument  of  this  your  calling  back, 
Lay  not  your  blame  on  me  :  if  you  have  lost  him, 
Why,  I  have  lost  him  too. 

Olh.  Had  it  pleas'd  heaven 

To  try  me  with  affliction ;  had  he  rained 
All  kinds  of  sores,  and  shames,  on  my  bare  head ; 
SteepM  me  in  poverty  to  the  very  lips ; 
Given  to  captivity  me  and  my  utmost*  hopes  : 
I  should  have  found  in  some  part  of  my  soul 
A  drop  of  patience :  but,  alas  !  to  make  me 
A  fixed  figure,  for  the  hand*  of  scorn 
To  point  his  slowly  moving**  finger  at; 
Yet  could  I  bear  that  too ;  well,  very  well : 
But  there,  where  I  have  garnerM  up  my  heart, 
Where  either  I  must  live,  or  bear  no  life, 
The  fountain  from  the  which  my  current  runs 
Or  else  dries  up;  to  be  discarded  thence. 
Or  keep  it  as  a  cistern,  for  foul  toads 
To  knot  and  gender  in  ! — ^turn  tliy  complexion  there, 
Patience,  thou  young  and  roFC-lipp'd  cherubin ; 
Ay,  there,"  look  grim  as  hell ! 

Des.  I  hope,  my  noble  lord  esteems  me  honest. 

Oth.  0 !  ay  ;  as  summer  flies  are  in  the  shambjes. 
That  quicken  even  with  blowing.    0  thou**  weed  ! 
Who"  art  so  lovely  fair,  and  smelTst  so  sweet, 
That  the  sense  aches  at  thee,  would  thou  hadst  ne'or 
been  bom ! 

Des.  Alas  !  what  ignorant  sin  have  I  committed  ? 

Oth.  Was  this  fair  paper,  this  most  goodly  book, 
Made  to  write  whore  upon  ?    What  committed  ? 
Committed  ? — 0  thou  public  commoner  !*♦ 
I  should  make  very  forges  of  my  cheeks, 
That  would  to  cinders  burn  up  modesty, 
Did  I  but  speak  thy  deeds. — What  committed  ? 
Heaven  stops  the  nose  at  it,  and  the  moon  winks : 
The  bawdy  wind,  that  kisses  all  it  meets, 
Is  hushM  within  the  hollow  mine  of  earth, 
And  will  not  hear  it.    What  committed  ? — 
Impudent  strumpet  !** 

Des.  By  heaven  you  do  me  wrong. 

Oth.  Are  not  you  a  strumpet  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  am  a  Christian. 

If  to  preserve  this  vessel  for  my  lord. 
From  any  other,**  foul,  unlawful  touch. 
Be  not  to  be  a  strumpet,  I  am  none. 

Oth.  What,  not  a  whore  ? 

Des.  No,  as  I  shall  be  saved. 


^  Not  in  folio.     *  h«r  mx  :  in  quarto.  16i2.     *  kneei :  in  f.  e.     *  Not  in  f.  e.     *  Thii  line  \»  not  in  folio.     *  Not  in  f.  e.      ^  motiro :  is 
folio.     •  Not  in  quarto*      *  time  :  in  i.  e.      i*  slow,  nnmoTing  :  in  f.  e.      "  here  :  in  old  copies,      i*  black  weed  :  in  qnartoe.     *>  Wny 
ia  qnanoa.      >«  This  and  the  next  two  li nek.  are  not  in  qnarto,  IGiK.    ^*  Theae  worcle  are  not  in  folio.    >*  hated  :  in  quarto,  16!iEI. 
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0th.  Is  it  possible? 

Des,  0,  heaven  forgive  us !  [Kneeling. ^ 

0th.  I  cry  you  mercy,  then  ? 

I  took  you  for  that  cunning  whore  of  Venice, 
That  married  with  Othello. — You,  mistress, 

Re-enter  Emilia. 
That  have  the  office  opposite  to  Saint  Peter, 
And  keep  the  gate  of  hell ;  you.  you,  ay,  you : 
We  have  done  our  course ;  there 's  money  for  your  pains. 
I  pray  you,  turn  the  key.  and  keep  our  counsel.   [Exit, 

Emil.  Alas  !  what  does  this  gentleman  conceive? 
How  do  you,  madam  ?  how  do  you,  my  good  lady  ? 

l)es.  'Faith,  half  asleep.  [Rising.* 

Emil.  Good  madam,  what 's  the  matter  with  my  lord  ? 

Des.  With  whom? 

Emil.  Why,  "vs-ith  my  lord,  madam. 

Des.  Who  is  thy  lord?' 

Emil.  He  that  is  yours,  sweet  lady. 

Des.  I  have  none :  do  not  talk  to  me,  Emilia; 
I  cannot  weep  ;  nor  answer  have  I  none, 
But  what  should  go  by  water.     Pr'ythce,  to-night 
I^ay  on  my  bed  my  wedding  sheets, — ^remember  ] — 
And  call  thy  husband  hither. 

Emil.  Here  is  a  change,  indeed  !     [Exit. 

Des.  'T  is  meet  I  should  be  us'd  so,  very  meet. 
How  have  I  been  behav'd,  that  he  might  stick 
The  small'st  opinion  on  my  least  misdeed  ?♦ 
Re-enter  Emilia,  with  I  ago. 

lago.  What  is  your  pleasure,  madam  ?    How  is  it 
with  you  ? 

Des.  I  cannot  tell.     Those,  that  do  teach  young  babes. 
Do  it  with  gentle  means,  and  easy  tasks  : 
He  might  have  chid  me  so ;  for,  in  good  faith, 
I  am  a  child  to  chiding. 

iago-  What 's  the  matter,  lady  ? 

Emil.  Alas !  lago,  my  lord  hath  so  bewhorM  her. 
Thrown  such  despite  and  heavy  terms  upon  her. 
As  true  hearts  cannot  bear. 

Des.  Am  I  that  name,  lago  ? 

icLgo.  What  name,  fair  lady  ? 

Des.  Such  as,  she  says,  my  lord  did  say  I  was. 

Emil.  He  call'd  her  whore  :  a  beggar  in  his  drink, 
Could  not  have  laid  such  terms  upon  his  callat.* 

lago.  Why  did  he  so  ? 

Des.  I  do  not  know ;  I  am  sure,  I  am  none  such. 

lago.  Do  not  weep,  do  not  weep.     Alas  the  day  ! 

Emil.  Has  she  foi-sook  so  many  noble  matches, 
Her  father,  and  her  country,  and  her  friends, 
To  be  call'd  whore ?  would  it  not  make  one  weep? 

Des.  Tt  is  my  wretched  fortune. 

-fago.  Beshrew  him  for  it ! 

How  comes  this  trick  upon  him  ? 

Des.  Nay,  heaven  doth  know. 

Emil.  I  will  be  hang'd,  if  some  eternal  villain, 
Some  busy  and  insinuating  rogue, 
Some  cogging,  cozening  slave,  to  get  some  office, 
Have  not  devis'd  this  slander ;  I  Ml  be  hangM  else. 

lago.  Fie  !  there  is  no  such  man :  it  is  impossible. 

Des    If  any  such  there  be,  heaven  pardon  him  I 

Emil.  A  halter  pardon  him,  and  hell  gnaw  his  bones  ! 
Why  should  he  call  her,  whore  ?  who  keeps  her  com- 
pany ? 
What  place  ?  what  time  ?  what  form  ?  what  likelihood  ? 
The  Moor  's  abusM  by  some  most  villainous*  knave, 
Some  base,  notorious  knave,  some  scurvy  fellow. — 
"),  heaven  !  that  such  companions'  thou  Mst  unfold, 
And  put  in  every  honest  hand  a  whip. 


To  lash  the  rascals  naked  through  the  world. 
Even  from  the  east  to  the  west ! 

lago.  Speak  within  door 

Emil.  0.  fie  upon  them  !  some  such  squire  he  iras, 
That  turned  your  wit  the  seamy  side  without. 
And  made  you  to  suspect  me  with  the  Moor. 

lago.  You  are  a  fool ;  go  to. 

Des.  O  good*  lago  ! 

What  shall  I  do  to  win  ray  lord  again  ? 
Good  friend,  go  to  him  ;  for,  by  this  light  of  heaven, 
I  know  not  how  I  lost  him.*    Here  I  kneel  : 
If  e'er  my  will  did  trespass  'gainst  his  love, 
Either  in  discourse  of  thought,  or  actual  deed  ; 
Or  that  mine  eyes,  mine  ears,  or  any  sense, 
Delighted  them  in  any  other  form ; 
Or  that  I  do  not  yet,  and  ever  did. 
And  ever  will. — though  he  do  shaJce  me  off 
To  beggarly  divorcement, — love  him  dearly, 
Comfort  forswear  me  !     Unkindness  may  do  much  ; 
And  his  unkindness  may  defeat  my  life, 
But  never  taint  my  love.     I  cannot  say  whore  ; 
It  does  abhor  me  now  I  speak  the  word  ; 
To  do  the  act  that  might  the  addition  earny 
Not  the  world's  mass  of  vanity  could  make  me. 

lago.  I  pray  you.  be  content ;  't  is  but  his  humeur : 
The  business  of  the  state  does  him  offence, 
And  he  does  chide  with  you.** 

Des.  If 't  were  no  other, — 

lago.  'T  is  but  so,  I  warrant.  [Musie}^ 

Hark,  how  these  instruments  summon  to  supper  ! 
The  messengers  of  Venice  stay  the  meat. 
Go  in,  and  weep  not )  all  things  shall  be  well. 

[Exeunt  Desdemona  and  Exilu. 
Enter  Roderigo. 
How  now,  Roderigo  i. 

Rod.  I  do  not  find  that  thou  deal'st  juatly  with  me 

logo.  What  in  the  contrary  ? 

Rod.  Every  day  thou  doffst  me  with  some  dcviop. 
lago ;  and  rather,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  keep'sl  frotD 
me  ail  conveniency,  that  suppliest  me  with  the  ieasi 
advantage  of  hope.  I  will,  indee(f,  no  longer  eitdare 
it ;  nor  am  I  yet  persuaded,  to  put  up  in  peace  what 
already  I  have  foolishly  suffered. 

Ingo.  Will  you  hear  me,  Roderigo  ? 

Rod.  'Faith,  I  have  heard  too  much  ;  for  your  words, 
and  performances,  are  no  kin  together. 

lago.  You  charge  me  most  unjustly. 

Rod.  With  nought  but  truth.  I  have  wasted  my^Klf 
out  of  my  means:  the  jewels  you  have  had  from  nae,  to 
deliver  to  Desdemona,  would  half  have  corrupted  i 
votarist .  you  have  told  me,  she  has  received  them,  and 
returned  me  expectations  and  comforts  of  sudden  re-  ; 
spect  and  acquaintance'*;  but  I  find  none. 

Jago.  Well  J  go  to ;  very  well. 

Rod.  Very  well !  go  to !  I  cannot  go  to,  man  ;  nor 
't  is  not  very  well :  by  this  hand,  I  say,  it  is  Terr 
scurvy ;  and  begin  to  find  myself  fobbed  in  it. 

Ingo.  \erf  v/ell. 

Rod.  I  tell  you,  't  is  not  very  well.  T  will  make 
myself  known  to  Desdemona:  if  she  will  return  roe 
my  jewels,  I  will  give  over  ray  suit,  and  repent  mx 
unlawful  solicitation;  if  not,  assure  y^rseif,  1  y^iA 
seek  satisfaction  of  you. 

lago.  You  have  said  now. 

Rod.  Ay,  and  I  have  said  nothing,  but  what  I  pro- 
test intendment  of  doing. 

lago.  Why,  now  I  see  there 's  mettle  in  thee ;  ami 


1  *  Not  in  f  A.    >  This  and  the  naxt  »p«ech,  an  not  in  anarto,  1622.    «  least  misure  :  in  f.  e, 
ontrageous  :  in  ouarto,  1822.      '  FW/oiw.     »  Alas  :  in  folio.     »  The  rest  of  the  speech  is  not  in  quarto,  1622 
»»  TrufKpets:    n  t.  •     » acquittance  :  in  quarto,  1022. 
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even,  from  this  instant,  do  build  on  thee  a  better  opi- 
nion than  ever  before.  Give  me  thy  hand,  Roderigo : 
tlioa  hast  taken  against  me  a  most  just  exception  ]  but^ 
yet  I  protest.  I  have  dealt  most  directly  in  thy  affair. 

Rod.  It  hajth  not  appeared. 

hgo.  I  grant,  indeed,  it  hath  not  appeared,  and 
your  9uspicion  is  not  without  wit  and  judgment.  But, 
RoderigO;  if  thou  hast  that  within  thee  indeed,  which  I 
haTQ  greater  reason  to  believe  now  than  ever, — I  mean, 
purpose,  courage,  and  valour, — ^this  night  show  it :  if 
tbou  the  next  night  following  enjoyest  not  Desdemona, 
take  me  from  this  world  with  treachen-,  and  devise 
ensines  for  my  life. 

Rod.  Well,  what  is  it?  is  it  within  reason,  and 
compass? 

lago.  Sir,  there  is  especial  commission  come  from 
Venice,  to  depute  Cassio  in  Othello's  place. 

Rod.  Is  that  true  ?  why,  then  Othello  and  Desde- 
mona  return  again  to  Venice. 

Lgo.  O,  no !  he  goes  into  Mauritania,  and  takes 
away  with  him  the  fair  Desdemona,  unless  his  abode 
be  liugered  here  by  some  accident ;  whereiii  none  can 
be  so  determinate  as  the  removing  of  Cassio. 

Rod.  How  do  you  mean  removing  of  him  ? 

lago.  Why,  by  making  him  uncapable  of  Othello's 
place ;  knocking  out  his  brains. 

Rod.  And  that  you  would  have  me  do  ? 

logo.  Ay;  if  you  dare  do  yourself  a  profit,  and  a 
right.  He  sups  to-night  with  a  harlotry^  and  thither 
will  I  go  to  him :  he  knows  not  yet  of  his  honour- 
able fortune.  If  you  will  watch  his  going  thence, 
(which  I  will  fashion  to  fall  out  between  twelve  and 
one)  you  may  take  him  at  your  pleasure :  1  will  be 
near  to  second  your  attempt,  and  he  shall  fall  between 
OS.  Come,  stand  not  amazed  at  it^  but  go  along  with 
me ;  I  will  show  you  such  a  necessity  in  his  death,  that 
you  shall  think  yourself  bound  to  put  it  on  him.  It  is 
DOW  high  supper-time,  and  the  night  grows  to  waste : 
about  it. 

Rod.  I  will  hear  farther  reason  for  this. 

hgo.  And  you  shall  be  satisfied.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Another  Room  in  the  Castle. 

Enter  Othisllo,  Lodovico,  Dssdemona,  Emilia,  and 

Attendants. 

Lod.  I  do  beseech  you,  sir,  trouble  yourself  no  farther. 

0th.  0 !  pardon  me ;  't  will  do  me  good  to  walk. 

Lod.  Madam,  good-night;  I  humbly  thank  your 
ladyship. 

Des.  Your  honour  is  most  welcome. 

0th.  WUl  you  walk,  sir  ?— 

0 ! — Desdemona, — 

Des.  My  lord? 

0th.  Get  you  to  bed  on  the  instant ;  I  will  be  re- 
turned forthwith.  Dismiss  your  attendant  there :  look, 
it  be  done. 

Des.  I  will,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Othello.  Lodovico,  and  Attendants. 

EmiL  How  goes  it  now  ?  he  looks  gentler  than  he  did. 

Des.  He  says,  he  will  return  incontinent. 
Ke  hath  commanded  me  to  go  to  bed, 
And  bade  me  to  dismiss  you. 

Emil.  Dismiss  me ! 

Des.  It  was  his  bidding ;  therefore,  good  Emilia^ 
Give  me  my  nightly  wearing,  and  adieu : 
We  must  not  now  displease  him. 

Emil.  I  would  you  had  never vseen  him. 

Des.  So  would  not  I :  my  love  doth  so  approve  him, 


That  even  his  vtubbomnass,  his  chedcs,  and  frowns,--* 
Pr'ythee,  unpin  me,— have  grace  and  favour  in  them. 
Emil.  I  have  laid  those  sheets  you  bade  me  on  the 

bed. 
Des,  All 's  one. — Good  faith*,  how  foolish  are  our 
minds ! — 
If  I  do  die  before  thee,  pr'ythee,  shroud  me 
In  one  of  those  same  sheets. 

Emil.  Come,  come,  you  talk. 

Des.  My  mother  had  a  maid  oail'd  Barbara : 
She  was  in  love ;  and  he  she  lov'd  prov'd  mad. 
And  did  forsake  her:  she  had  a  song  of— willow, 
An  old  thing  't  was,  but  it  express'd  her  fortune, 
And  she  died  singing  it :  that  song,  to-night. 
Will  not  go  from  my  mind  ;■  I  have  much  to  do. 
Not  to  go  hang  my  head  all  at  one  side, 
And  sing  it  like  poor  Barbara.     Pr'ythee,  despatch. 
EmiL  Shall  I  go  fetch  your  night-gown  ? 
Des.  No,  unpin  me  here.— 

This  Lodovico  is  a  proper  man. 
Emil.  A  very  handsome  man. 
Des.  He  speaks  well. 

Emil.  I  know  a  lady  in  Venice  would  have  walked 
barefoot  to  Palestine  for  a  touch  of  his  nether  lip. 
Des.  A^  poor  soul  sat  sighing  by  a  sycamore  treCy 

[Singing. 
Sing  all  a  ereen  willow  ; 
Her  hand  on  ner  bosom,  her  head  on  her  knee^ 

Sing  willow,  wUlow,  willow : 
The  fresh  streams  ran  by  her,  and  murmured  her 
moans; 
Sing  willow,  willow,  willow : 
Her  salt  tears  fell  from  her^  and  softened  the 
stones  ; 
Lay  by  these. — 

^tfig  willow,  willow,  willow, 
Pr'ythee,  hie  thee ;  he  '11  come  anon. — 

Sing  all  a  green  willow  must  be  my  garland. 
Let  nobody  blame  him,  his  scorn  I  approve,—' 
Nay,  that 's  not  next. — Hark !  who  is  it  that  knocks  ? 
Emil.  It  is  the  wind. 

Des.  I  calVd  my  love  false  love;  but  what  said  he 
.     then? 

Sing  willow,  willow,  willow: 
If  I  court  no  women,  you  HI  couch  with  no  men. 
So.  get  thee  gone ;  good  night.    Mine  eyes  do  itch ; 
Doth  that  bode  weeping  ? 
Emil.  'T  is  neither  here  nor  there. 

Des.*  I  have  heard  it  said  so.— 0,  these  men,  these 
men ! — 
Dost  thou  in  conscience  think, — iell  me,  Emilia, — 
That  there  be  women  do  abuse  their  husbands 
In  such  gross  kind  ? 

EmU.  There  be  some  such,  no  question. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world? 
Emil.  Why,  would  not  you  ? 
Des.  No,  by  this  heavenly  light 

Emil.  Nor  I  neither  by  this  heavenly  light: 
I  might  do 't  as  well  i'  the  dark. 

Des.  Wouldst  thou  do  such  a  deed  for  all  the  world  ? 
Emil.  The  world  is  a  huge  thing :  't  is  a  great  price 
For  a  small  vice. 

Des.  In  troth,  I  think  thou  wouldst  not. 

Emil.  In  troth,  I  think  I  should,  and  undo  H,  when 
I  had  done.  Marry,  I  would  not  do  such  a  thing  for 
a  joint-ring,  nor  for  measures  of  lawn,  nor  for  gowns, 
p<  tticoats,  nor  caps,  nor  any  petty  exhibition ;  but,  for 
the  whole  world, — ^why,  who  would  not  make  her  hus- 


1  harlot :  in  qa«tp.  1023.     *  father :  in, folio.     >  All  that  foUowi  to  <*  Hiwlr !  who  ia  t>* :  U  not  in  quarto,  1023.     «  TKt ;  in  f.  •     1  B» 
H^tad  u  in  '*  Porcy'a  Raliqnea."    *  Thia  and  the  next  ape«ch«  are  not  in  qaartO|  1623. 
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band  a  eaokold,  to  make  him  a  monarch  ?    I  should 
venture  purgatory  for 't. 

Des.  Beshrew  me,  if  I  would  do  luch  a  wrong  for 
the  whole  world. 

£mil.  Why,  the  wrong  is  but  a  wrong  i'  the  world ; 
and,  having  the  world  for  your  labour,  't  is  a  wrong  in 
your  own  world,  and  you  might  quickly  make  it  right. 

Des.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  woman. 

Emil.  Yes,  a  dozen ;  and  as  many 
To  the  vantsige,  as  would  store  the  world  they  play'd 

for.* 
But,  I  do  think,  it  is  their  husbands'  faults. 
If  wives  do  fall.     Say,  that  they  slack  their  duties, 
And  pour  our  treasures  into  foreign  laps ; 
Or  else  break  out  in  peevish  jealousies, 
Throwing  restraint  upon  us ;  or,  say,  they  strike  us, 


Or  scant  our  former  having  in  desjHte, 
Why,  we  have  galls ;  and,  though  we  have  some  grsM^ 
Yet  have  we  some  revenge.    Let  husbands  know, 
Their  wives  have  sense  like  them :  they  see,  and  imell, 
And  have  their  palates,  both  for  sweet  and  sour. 
As  husbands  have.     What  is  it  that  they  do, 
When  they  change  us  for  others  ?    Is  it  sport? 
I  think,  it  is ;  and  doth  affection  breed  it  ? 
I  think,  it  doth.    Is 't  frailty,  that  thus  errs? 
It  is  so  too :  and  have  not  we  affections, 
Desires  fo^  sport,  and  frailty,  as  men  have  ? 
Then,  let  them  use  us  well ;  else,  let  them  know, 
The  ills  we  do,  their  ills  instruct  us  to. 
Des,  €rood-night,  good-night :  heaven  me  sncfa  ma 
send, 
Not  to  pick  bad  from  bad,  but  by  bad  mend.    [Eiewt. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  1.-— A  Street. 


Enter  Iaoo  and  Roderioo. 
logo.  Here,  stand  behind  this  bulk ;  straight  will  he 
come: 
Wear  thy  good  rapier  bare,  and  put  it  home. 
Quick,  quick ;  fear  nothing ;  I  '11  be  at  thy  elbow. 
It  makes  us,  or  it  roars  us ;  think  on  that. 
And  fix  most  firm  thy  resolation. 

Rod,  Be  near  at  hand ;  I  may  miscarry  in 't. 
lago.  Here,  at  thy  hand :  be  bold,  and  take  thy  stand.' 
Rod,  I  have  no  great  devotion  to  the  deed ; 
And  yet  he  has  given  me  satisfying  reasons. — 
T  is  but  a  man  gone : — ^forth,  my  sword ;  he  dies. 

[Stands  back, 
lago.  I  have  rubb'd  this  young  quat'  almost  to  the 
sense, 
And  he  grows  angry.    Now,  whether  he  kill  Cassio, 
Or  Cassio  him,  or  each  do  kill  the  other. 
Every  way  makes  my  game  :*  live  Roderigo,  ^ 
He  calls  me  to  a  restitution  large 
Of  gold,  and  jewels,  that  I  bobb'd  from  him, 
As  gifts  to  Desdemona ; 
It  must  not  be :  if  Cassio  do  remain, 
He  hath  a  daily  beauty  in  his  life. 
That  makes  me  ugly ;  and,  besides,  the  Moor 
May  unfold  me  to  him :  there  stand  I  in  much  peril. 
No,  he  must  die : — ^be  't  so ;  I  hear*  him  coming. 

[Retiring.* 
Enter  Cassio. 
Rod.  I  know  his  gait ;  H  is  he. — Villain^  thou  diest. 
[Rushing  forward^  and  making  a  pass  at  Cassio. 
Cas.  That  thrust  had  been  mine  enemy  indeed, 
But  that  my  coat  is  better  than  thou  know'st : 
I  will  make  proof  of  thine. 

[Draws,  and  wounds  Roderioo. 
Rod.  0  !  I  am  slain. 

pAOO  starts  forward^  cuts  Cassio  behind  in  the 
Legy  and  exit. 
Cas.  I  am  maim'd  for  ever. — ^Light,^  ho  I  murder ! 
murder !  [Falls, 

Enter  Othello,  at  a  distance. 
0th.  The  voice  of  Cassio. — lago  keeps  his  word. 
Rod,  0,  villain  that  I  am  ! 
Olh,  It  is  e'en  so. 


Cas.  0,  help  !  ho  !  light !  a  surjceon ! 

0th.  'T  is  he. — 0  brave  lago  !  honest,  and  just, 
That  hast  such  noble  sense  of  thy  friend's  ^wTons; 
Thou  teachest  me. — Minion,  your  dear  lies  dead, 
And  your  unblest  fate  hies  :* — strumpet,  I  come. 
Forth  of  my  heart  those  charms,  thine  eyes,  are  blotted; 
Thy  bed,  lust-stain'd,  shall  with  lust's  blood  be  spottei 

[Exit  Othello. 
Enter  Lodovico  and  GratiaAo,  at  a  distana. 

Cas.  What,  ho!  no  watch?  no  passage?  murder! 
murder ! 

Gra.  'T  is  some  mischance ;  the  cry  is  very  direfal. 

Cas.  0,  help ! 

Lod,  Hark! 

Rod,  0,  wretched  villain ! 

Lod,  Two  or  three  groan. — It  is  a'  heavy  nishi 
These  may  be  counterfeits :  let 's  think  't  unsafe 
To  come  in  to  the  cry  without  more  help. 

Rod,  No  body  come  ?  then,  shall  I  bleed  to  death. 
Enter  Iago,  unready.^^  with  a  Light. 

Lod.  Hark! 

Gra.  Here 's  one  comes  in  his  shirt,  with  light  asd 
weapons. 

Iago,  Who 's  there  ?  whose  noise  is  this,  that  cha 
out  murder  thus  ? 

Lod,  We  do  not  know. 

lago.  Did  not  you  hear  a  cry? 

Cas,  Here,  here !  for  heaven's  sake,  help  me. 

Iago.  What 's  the  matter? 

Gra,  This  is  Othello's  ancient,  as  I  take  it. 

Lod.  The  same  indeed ;  a  very  valiant  fellow. 

Iago,  What  are  you  here,  that  cry  so  grievously? 

Cas.  Iago?    0  !  I  am  spoil'd;  undone  by  villaiu: 
Give  me  some  help. 

Iago.  0  me,  lieutenant !  what  villains  have  doie 
this? 

Cas.  I  think  that  one  of  them  is  hereabout, 
And  cannot  make  away. 

Iago,  0  treacherous  villains  !*- 

What  are  you  there  ?  come  in.  and  give  some  help. 

[To  Lodovico  and  Gratiano. 

Rod,  0,  help  me  !  here. 

Cas.  That 's  one  of  them. 

Iago.  0  murderous  slave  !  0  villais ' 

[Iago  stabs  Rodsrioo 
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Rod,  0  danm'd  lago !  0  inhuman  dog ! — 

logo.  Kill  men  i'  Uie  dark  ! — ^Where  be  these  bloody 
thieves  ? 
How  silent  is  this  town ! — Ho !  murder !  murder ! 
What  may  you  be  ?  are  you  of  good,  or  evil  ? 

Lod.  As  you  shall  prove  us,  praise  us. 

logo.  Signior  Lodovioo  ? 

L^.  He,  sir. 

hgo.  I  cry  yon  meroy.    Here's   Cassio  hurt  by 
villains. 

Gra.  Cassio? 

logo.  How  is  it,  brother  ? 

Cos.  My  leg  is  cut  in  two. 

lago.  Marry,  heaven  forbid  ! — 

Light,  gentlnnen !  I  '11  bind  it  with  my  shirt. 
Enter  Bianca. 

Bian,  What  is  the  matter,  ho?  who  is 't  that  ory'd  ? 

hp).  Who  is  H  that  cry'd  ! 

Bum.  O  my  dear  Cassio !  my  sweet  Cassio ! 

0  Cassio,  Cassio,  Cassio ! 

lago.  0  notable  strumpet ! — Cassio,  may  you  suspect 
Who  they  should  be,  that  have  thus  mangled  you  ? 

Cos.  No. 

Gra.  I  am  sorry,  to  find  you  thus :  I  have  been  to 
seek  you. 

logo.  Lend  me  a  garter : — so. — 0,  for  a  chair, 
To  bear  him  easily  hence  !' 

Bian.  Alas  !  he  faints. — 0  Cassio !  Cassio !  Cassio ! 

Jago.  Gentlemen  all,  T  do  suspect  this  trash 
To  be  a  party*  in  this  injury. — 
Patience  a  while,  good  Cassio. — Come,  come. 
Lend  i&e  a  light. — ^Know  we  this  face,  or  no  ? 

[Looking  at  Rod.' 
Alas !  my  friend,  and  my  dear  countryman, 
Roderigo  ?  no : — yes,  sure.    0  heaven  !  Roderigo. 

Gra.  What,  of  Venice? 

lago.  Even  he,  sir ;  did  you  know  him  ? 

Gra.  Know  him  ?  ay. 

lago.  Siguier  Gratiano  ?  I  cry  you  gentle  pardon : 
These  bloody  accidents  must  excuse  my  manners, 
That  so  neglected  you. 

Gra.  I  am  glad  to  see  you. 

hgo.  How  do  you,  Cassio  ?--0,  a  chair,  a  chair  ! 

Gra.  Roderigo! 

hgo.  He,  he,  't  is  he. — O  !  that 's  well  said  '* — ^the 
chair. —  [A  chair  brought. 

Some  good  man  bear  him  carefully  from  hence } 

1  '11  fetch  the  general's  surgeon. — For  you,  mistress, 

[To  Bianca. 
Save  you  your  labour. — He  that  lies  slain  here,  Cassio, 
Was  my  dear  friend.     What  malice  was  between  you  ? 

Cas.  None  in  the  world  ;  nor  do  I  know  the  man. 

hgo.  What,  look  you  pale  ? — 0,  bear  him  out  o'  the 
air. —  [Cassio  and  Rod.  are  borne  off. 

Stay  you,  good  gentlemen. — ^Look  you  pale,  mistress  ? 
Do  you  perceive  the  gastness*  of  her  eye  ? — 
Nay,  an  you  stir  :• — we  shall  hear  mdte  anon. — 
Behold  her  well ;  I  pray  you,  look  upon  her  : 
Do  you  see,  gentlemen  ?  nay,  guiltiness  will  speeds, 
Though  tongues  were  out  of  use. 
Enler  Emilia. 

Emil.  Alaa !  what 's  the  matter  ?  what's  the  matter, 
husband  ? 

lago.  Cassio  hath  here  been  set  on  in  the  darl^ 
By  Roderigo,  and  fellows  that  are  scap'd : 
He  's  almost  slain,  and  Roderigo  dead.^ 

Emil.  Alas,  good  gentleman !  alas,  good  Cassio ! 

hgo.  This  is  the  fruit  of  whoring. — Pr'ythee,  Emilia, 


Go  know  of  Cassio  where  he  supp'd  to-night.— 
What !  do  you  shake  at  that? 

Bian.  He  supp'd  at  my  house;  but  I  therefore  siiiJni 
not. 

hgo.  0 !  did  he  so  ?    I  charge  you,  go  with  me. 

Emil.  0,  fie  upon  thee,  strumpet ! 

Bian.  I  am  no  strumpet;  but  of  life  as  honest, 
As  you  that  thus  abuse  me. 

Emil.  As  I  ?  fie  upon  thee  ! 

Jago.  Kind  gentlemen,   let's  go  see  poor  Cassie 
dress'd. — 
Come,  mistress,  you  must  tell 's  another  tale. — 
Emilia,  run  you  to  the  citadel. 
And  tell  my  lord  and  lady  what  hath  happ'd. — 
Will  you  go  on,  I  pray  ? — This  is  the  night,       jJbide. 
That  either  makes  me,  or  fordoes  me  quite.      [Exeunt, 

SCENE  H.— A  Bedchamber. 
Desdemona  in  Bed  asleep.    A  Light  burning. 
Enter  Othello,*  locking  the  Door  after  him. 
0th.  It  is  the  cause,  it  is  the  cause,  my  soul, — 
Let  me  not  name  it  to  you.  you  chaste  stars ! — 
It  is  the  cause. — Yet  I  '11  not  shed  her  blood ; 
Nor  scar  that  whiter  skin  of  hers  than  snow, 
And  smooth  as  monumental  alabaster. 
Yet  she  must  die,  else  she  '11  betray  more  men. 
Put  out  the  light,  and  then — ^put  out  the  light? 
If  I  quench  thee,  thou  flaming  minister, 
I  can  again  thy  former  light  restore. 
Should  I  repent  me ;  but  once  put  out  thy  light,* 
Thou  cunning'st"  pattern  of  excelling  nature, 
I  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  heat. 
That  can  thy  light  relume.    When  I  have  pluck'd  the 

rose, 
I  cannot  give  it  vital  growth  again, 
It  needs  must  wither : — ^I  '11  smell  it"  on  the  tree. — 

[Kissing  her, 

0  balmy  breath,  that  dost  almost  persuade 

Justice  to  break  her  sword  ! — One  more,  one  more.— 
Be  thus  when  thou  art  dead,  and  I  will  kill  thee, 
And  love  thee  after. — One  more,  and  this  the  last : 
So  sweet  was  ne'er  so  fatal.     I  must  weep, 
But  they  are  cruel  tears :  this  sorrow 's  heavenly ; 
It  strikes,  where  it  doth  love. — She  wakes— 

Des,  Who's  there?    Othello? 

0th.  Ay,  Desdemona. 

Des.  Will  you  come  to  bed,  my  lord  ? 

0th.  Have  you  pray'd  to-night,  Desdemona? 

Des.  Ay,  my  lord. 

0th.  If  you  bethink  yourself  of  any  crime, 
Unreconcil'd  as  yet  to  heaven  and  grace. 
Solicit  for  it  straight. 

Des.  Alas,  my  lord  !  what  may  you  mean  by  that? 

0th.  Well,  do  it,  and  be  brief;  I  will  walk  by : 

1  would  not  kill  thy  unprepared  spirit ; 

No,  heaven  forfend,  I  would  not  kill  thy  soul. 

Des.  Talk  you  of  killing? 

0th.  Ay,  I  do. 

L^.  Then,  heaTOis 

Have  mercy  on  me ! 

0th.  Amen,  with  all  my  heart. 

Des.  If  you  say  so,  I  hope  you  will  not  kill  me. 

0th.  Humph ! 

Des.  And  yet  I  fear  you :  for  you  are  fatal  then, 
When  your  eyes  roll  so.  Why  I  should  fear,  I  know  not 
Since  guiltiness  I  know  not ;  but  yet,  I  feel  I  fear. 

0th.  Think  on  thy  sins. 

Des.  They  are  loves  I  bear  to  you. 
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0th.  Ay,  and  for  that  thou  diest. 

Des.  That  death  ^s  unnatural,  that  kills  for  loving. — 
Alfus !  why  gnaw  you  so  your  nether  lip? 
Some  hloody  passion  shakes  your  very  frame : 
These  are  portents ;  hut  yet,  I  hope,  I  hope. 
They  do  not  point  on  me. 

0th.  .  Peace,  and  be  still ! 

Des.  I  will  so.     What 's  the  matter? 

0th.  That  handkerchief,  which  I  so  loVd,  and  gave 
thee, 
Thou  gav'st  to  Cassio. 

Des.  No,  by  my  life  and  soul ! 

Send  for  the  man,  and  ask  him. 

0th.  Sweet  soul,  take  heed, 

Take  heed  of  perjury ;  thou  'rt  on  thy  death-bed. 

Des.  Ay,  but  not  yet  to  die. 

0th.  Yes,'  presently: 

Therefore,  confess  thee  freely  of  thy  sin ; 
For  to  deny  each  article  with  oath, 
Cannot  remove,  nor  choke,  the  strong  conception, 
That  I  do  groan  withal.     Thou  art  to  die. 

Des.  Then,  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me ! 

0th.  I  say,  amen. 

Des.  And  have  you  mercy  too ! — I  never  did 
Offend  you  in  my  life ;  never  lovM  Cassio, 
But  with  such  general  warranty  of  heaven 
As  I  misht  love :  I  never  gave  him  token. 

0th.  By  heaven,  I  saw  my  handkerchief  in 's  hand. 

0  perjur'd  woman  !  thou  dost  stone  my  heart, 
And  mak'st  me  call,  what  I  intend  to  do, 

A  murder,  which  I  thought  a  sacrifice. 

1  saw  the  handkerchief. 

Des.  He  found  it  then ; 

I  never  gave  it  him. — Send  for  him  hither ; 
Let  him  confess  a  truth. 

0th.  He  hath  oonfess'd. 

Des.  What,  my  lord? 

0th.  That  he  hath— us'd  thee.* 

Des.  How?  unlawfully? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Des.  He  will  not  say  so. 

Oth.  No.  his  mouth  is  stopp'd; 

Honest  lago  hath  ta-en  order  for 't. 

Des.  My  fear  interprets  then. — ^What !  is  he  dead  ? 

Oth.  Had  all  his  hairs  been  lives,  my  great  revenge 
Ha  1  stomach  for  them  all. 

Des.  Alas !  he  is  betray'd,  and  I  undone. 

Oth.  Out,  strumpet !     Weep'st  thou  for  him  to  my 
face? 

Des.  0 !  banish  me,  my  lord,  but  kill  me  not. 

Oth.  Down,  strumpet ! 

Des.  Kill  me  to-morrow ;  let  me  live  to-night. 

Oth.  Nay,  if  you  strive, — 

Des.  But  half  an  hour. 

Oth.  Being  done. 

There  is  no  pause.' 

Des.  But  while  1  say  one  prayer. 

Oth.  It  is  too  late. 

Des.  0  Lord.  Lord,  Lord  !♦  [He  smothers  her. 

Emil.  [Within.]  My  lord,  my  lord!  what  ho  !  my 
lord,  my  lord ! 

Or/I.  What  noise  is  this  ? — Not  dead  •.  not  yet  quite 

dead? 

I,  that  am  cruel,  am  yet  mercifiil ; 

I  would  not  have  thee  linger  in  thy  pam. — 

So,  so.  [Stabs  her.* 

Emil.  [Within.]  What  ho!  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  Who's  there? 


Emii.  [Within.]  O,  good  my  lord !  I  would  speak  m 
word  with  you. 

Oth.  Yes ; — ^'t  is  Emilia.— By  and  by.— She 's  dead. 
'T  is  like  she  comes  to  speak  of  Cassio's  death; 
The  noise  was  high.* — Ha !  no  more  moving*' 
Still  as  the  grave. — Shall  she  come  in?  Were't  good? 
I  think  she  stirs  again : — ^no. — ^What  's  the  best  ? 
If  she  come  in,  she  '11  sure  speak  to  my  wife : 
My  wife  !  my  wife  !  what  wife  ? — ^I  have  no  wife : 
0  insupportable,  0  heavy  hour ! 
Methinks  it  should  be  now  a  huge  eclipse 
Of  sun  and  moon,  and  that  th'  idSnghted  globe 
Should^  yawn  at  alteration. 

Emil.  [Within.]  I  do  beseech  you.  I  may  speak  with 
you. 
0.  good  my  lord  ! 

Oth.  I  had  forgot  thee.    O !  come  in,  EmiUa. — 
Soft, — ^by  and  by : — let  me  the  curtains  draw  — 
Where  art  thou ?    What 's  the  matter  with  thee  now? 

[Unlocks  the  Door. 
Enter  Emilia. 

Emil.  0,  good  my  lord  !  yonder 's  foul  murder  doce. 

Oth.  What!  now? 

Emil.  But  now,  my  lord ! 

Oth.  It  is  the  very  error  of  the  moon ; 
She  comes  more  near  the  earth  than  she  was  wont 
And  makes  men  mad. 

Emil.  Cassio,  my  lord,  has  kiU'd  a  young  Yenetiaii, 
CallM  Roderigo. 

Oth.  Roderigo  kill'd? 

And  Cassio  kiird?  ^ 

Emil.  No ;  Cassio  is  not  kill'd. 

Oth.  Not  Cassio  kill'd  ?  Then  murder 's  out  of  tune, 
And  sweet  revenge  grows  harsh. 

Des.  0,  falsely,  faJsely  murder'd  ! 

Emil.  Alas  !  what  cry  is  that 

Oth.  That!  what? 

Emil.  Out,  and  alas  !  that  was*  my  lady's  voice  •  - 
Help !  Help,  ho  !  help ! — 0  lady,  speak  agam ! 

[Ching  to  the  bed.* 
Sweet  Desdemona  !  0,  sweet  mistress,  speak  I 

Des.  A  guiltless  death  I  die. 

Emil.  0  !  who  hath  done 

This  deed? 

Des.  Nobody ;  I  myself;  farewell : 

Commend  me  to  my  kind  lord.    0  farewell !        [Dies. 

Oth.  Why,  how  should  she  be  murder'd  ? 

Emil.  Alas,  who  knows? 

Oth.  You  heard**  her  say  herFclf,  it  was  not  I. 

Emil.  She  said  so ;  I  must  needs  report  a  truth. 

Oth.  She 's  like  a  liar  gone  to  burning  hell : 
'T  was  I  that  kill'd  her. 

Emil.  0  !  the  more  angel  she, 

And  you  the  blacker  devil. 

Oth.  She  tum'd  to  folly,  and  she  was  a  whore. 

Emil.  Thou  dost  belie  her,  and  thou  art  a  devil 

Oth.  She  was^false  as  water. 

Emil.  Thou  art  rash  as  tre  to  ny 

That  she  was  false :  0 !  she  was  heavenly  true. 

Oth.  Cassio  did  top  her ;  ask  thy  husband  else.— 
O !  I  were  damn'd  beneath  all  depth  in  hell. 
But  that  I  did  proceed  upon  just  grounds 
To  this  extremity. — ^Thy  husband  knew  it  all. 

Emil.  My  husband? 

Oth.  Thy  husband. 

Emil.  That  she  was  false  to  wedlock? 

Oth.  Ay,  with  Cassio.    Nay,^>  had  she  been  tri^ 
If  heaven  would  make  me  such  another  world 
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Of  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolyte, 
I  'd  not  have  sold  her  for  it. 
EmU,  My  husband? 

OrA.  Ay,  't  was  he  that  told  me'  first : 

An  honest  man  he  is,  and  hates  the  slime 
That  sticks  on  filthy  deeds. 
Emil.  My  hosband  ? 

Oth.  What  needs  this  iteration,*  woman?  I  say,  thy 
husband. 

Emil.  0  mistress !  villainy  hath  made  mocks  with 
love. — 
My  husband  say,  that  she  was  false  ? 

Oth.  He,  woman ; 

I  Fay,  thy  husband  :  dost  understand  the  word  ? 
My  friend,  thy  husband,  honest,  honest  lago. 

EmU.  If  he  say  so,  may  his  pernicious  soul 
Rot  half  a  grain  a  day  !  he  lies  to  the  heart : 
She  was  too  fond  of  her  most  filthy  bargain. 

Oih.  Ha!  [Threatening her.' 

Emil.         Do  thy  worst : 
This  deed  of  thine  is  no  more  worthy  heaven, 
Than  thou  wast  worthy  her. 

Oth.  Peace !  you  were  best. 

Emil.  Thou  hast  not  half  the*  power  to  do  me  harm, 
As  1  have  to  be  hurt.    0  gull !  0  dolt! 
As  ignorant  as  dirt !  thou  hast  done  a  deed,— 
I  care  not  for  thy  sword ;  I  'II  make  thee  known. 
Though  I  lost  twenty  lives. — Help  !  help,  ho !  help  ! 
The  Moor  has  kill'd  my  mistress  I    Murder !  murder ! 
Enter  Montano,  Gratiamo.  and  Iago. 

Man.  What  is  the  matter? — How  now,  general ! 

EmU.  0 1  are  you  come,  Iago  ?  you  have  done  well, 
That  men  must  lay  their  murders  on  your  neck. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter? 

EmU.  Disprove  this  villain,  if  thou  be'st  a  man : 
He  says,  thou  told'st  him  that  his  wife  was  false. 
I  know,  thou  didst  not,  thou  'rt  not  such  a  villain. 
Speak,  for  my  heart  is  full. 

hgo.  I  told  him  what  I  thought ;  and  told  no  more 
Than  what  he  found  himself  was  apt  and  true. 

EmU.  But  did  you  ever  tell  him,  she  was  false  ? 

Iago.  I  did. 

EmU.  Yon  told  a  lie ;  an  odious,  damned  lie ; 
Upon  my  soul,  a  lie ;  a  wicked  lie. — 
She  false  with  Gassio ! — Did  you  say  with  Cassio  ? 

Iago.  With  Cassio,  mistress.    Go  to,  charm  your 
tongue. 

Emil.  I  will  not  charm  my  tongue ;  I  am  bound  to 
speak. 
My  mistress  here  lies  murder'd  in  her  bed.' 

AH.  O,  heaven  forfend  ! 

Emil.  And  your  reports  have  set  the  murderer  on. 

Oth.  Nay,  stare  not,  masters :  it  is  true,  indeed. 

Gra.  'T  is  a  strange  truth. 

Mon.  0  monstrous  act ! 

Emii.  Villainy!  villainy!  villainy! 

I  think  upon 't,— I  think,— I  smell  H :— 0  villainy ! 
I  thought  so  then : — ^I  '11  kill  myself  for  grief. — 
0  villainy,  villainy ! 

Iago.  What !  are  you  mad  ?  I  charge  you,  get  you 
home. 

EmU.  Good  gentlemen,  let  mo  have  leave  to  speak : 
'T  is  proper  I  obey  him,  but  not  now. — 
Perchance.  Iago,  I  will  ne'er  go  home. 

Oth.  O !  0 !  O !  [Falling  on  the  ground* 

EmU.  Nay,  lay  thee  down  and  roar, 

For  thou  hast  kill'd  the  sweetest  innocent, 


That  e'er  did  lift  up  eye. 

Oth.  0 !  she  was  foul —    [Starting  up 

I  scarce  did  know  you,  uncle :  there  \\4&  your  niece, 
WhoFe  breath,  indeed,  these  hands  have  newly  stopp'd 
I  know,  this  act  shows  terrible^  and  grim. 

Chra.  Poor  Dendcmona !  I  am  glad  thy  father 's  dead 
Thy  match  was  mortal  to  him,  and  pure  grief 
Shore  his  old  thread  in  twain :  did  he  live  now, 
This  sight  would  make  him  do  a  desperate  turn, 
Yea,  curse  his  better  angel  from  his  side, 
And  fall  to  reprobation.* 

Olh.  'T  is  pitiful ;  but  yet  Iago  knows, 
That  she  with  Cassio  bath  the  act  of  shame 
A  thousand  times  committed:  Cassio  confess'd  it; 
And  she  did  gratify  his  amorous  works 
With  that  recognizance  and  pledge  of  love 
Wbich  I  first  gave  her.    I  saw  it  in  his  hand; 
It  was  a  handkerchief,  an  antique  token 
My  father  gave  my  mother. 

EmU.  0  heaven !  0  heavenly  powers  ! 

Iago.  Come,  hold  your  peace. 

EmU.   'T  will  out,  't  will  out :— I  hold  my  peace, 
sir?  no; 
No,  I  will  speak  as  liberal  aa  the  wind.* 
Let  heaven,  and  men,  and  devils,  let  them  all, 
All,  all,  cry  shame  against  me,  yet  I  '11  speak. 

Iago,  Be  wise,  and  get  you  home.  [Dravnng.^^ 

EmU.  I  will  not.     [Iago  offers  to  stab  Emil. 

Gra.  Fie ! 

Your  sword  upon  a  woman  ? 

Emil.  0  thou  dull  Moor!  that  handkerchief  thoa 
speak'st  of, 
I  found  by  fortune,  and  did  give  my  husband : 
For  often,  with  a  solemn  earnestness, 
(More  than,  indeed,  belong'd  to  such  a  trifle) 
He  begg'd  of  me  to  steal  it.  ' 

Iago.  Villainous  whore !     VThey  hold  Aim." 

EmU.  She  give  it  Cassio !  no,  alas  1  I  found  it, 
And  I  did  give 't  my  husband. 

Iago.  Filth,  thou  liest.  [Stabs  her,  and  exit  instantly, 

Emil.  By  heaven,  I  do  not ;  I  do  not,  gentlemen. 
O  murderous  coxcomb !  what  should  such  a  fool 
Do  with  so  good  a  wife  ?** 

Oth.  Are  there  no  stones  in  heaveUi 

But  what  serve  for  the  thunder? — Precious  villain  ! 

Gra.  The  woman  falls :  sure,  he  has  kill'd  his  wife. 

EmU.  Ay,  ay. — 0,  lay  me  by  my  mistress'  side ! 

Gra.  He  's  gone,  but  his  wife  's  kill'd. 

Mon.  'T  is  a  notorious  villain.  Take  you  this  weapon, 
Which  I  have  here"  recover'd  from  the  Moor. 
Come,  guard  the  door  without :  let  him  not  pass. 
But  kill  him  rather.     I  '11  after  that  same  villain, 
For  't  is  a  damned  slave. 

[Exeunt  Montano  and  Gratiamo. 

Oth.  I  am  not  valiant  neither, 

But  every  puny  whipster  gets  my  sword. 
But  why  should  honour  outlive  honesty? 
Let  it  go  all. 

Emil^^        What  did  thy  song  bode,  lady? 
Hark,  canst  thou  hear  me  ?  I  will  play  the  swan, 
And  die  in  music : —  Willow,  wUloWj  vnllow. — 
Moor,  she  was  chaste ;  she  lov'd  thee,  cruel  Moor : 
So  come  my  soul  to  bliss,  as  I  speak  true; 
So  speaking  as  I  think,  I  die, — I  die.  [Diu, 

Oth.  I  have  another  weapon  in  this  chamber, 
It  is  a  sword  of  Spain,  the  ice-brook's  temper. — 
0 !  here  it  is. — Uncle,  I  must  come  forth. 
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OTHELLO,  THE  MOOR  OF  TENICE. 


ACT  ▼. 


Gra,  [Within.]  If  thou  attempt  it,  it  will  ooBt  thee 
dear: 
Thou  hast  no  weapon,  and  perforce  must  suffer. 

0th.  Look  in  upon  me,  then,  and  speak  to'  me. 
Or,  naked  as  I  am,  1  will  assault  thee. 
Re-enter  GRiTiANO. 

Gra.  What  is  the  matter  ? 

0th.  Behold !  I  haye  a  weapon; 

A  hotter  never  did  itself  sustain 
Upon  a  soldier's  thigh  :  I  have  seen  the  day. 
That,  with  this  little  arm,  and  this  good  sword, 
I  have  made  my  way  through  more  impediments 
Than  twenty  times  your  stop. — But,  O  Tain  hoast ! 
Who  can  control  his  fate  ?  H  is  not  so  now. — 
Be  not  afraid,  though  you  do  see  me  weapon'd  f 
Here  is  my  journey's  end,  here  is  my  hutt, 
And  very  sea-mark  of  my  utmost  sail. 
Do  y6u  go  hack  dismay'd  ?  't  is  a  lost  fear ; 
Man  hut  a  rush  against  Othello's  hreast, 
And  he  retires. — Where  should  Othello  go  ? — 
Now,  how  dost  thou  look  now  ?    0  ill-starr'd  wench  ' 
Pale  as  thy  smock !  when  we  shall  meet  at  oompt, 
This  look  of  thine  will  hurl  my  soul  from  heaven. 
And  fiends  will  snatch  at  it.     Gold,  cold,  my  girl  \ 
Even  like  thy  chastity, — 0,  cursed*  slave  ! — 
Whip  me,  ye  devils, 

From  the  possession  of  this  heavenly  sight ! 
Blow  me  ahout  in  winds !  roast  me  in  sulphur ! 
Wash  me  in  steep^own  gulfs  of  liquid  fire ! 
0  Desdemona  !  Desdemona !  dead  ?  0  !  0  !* 
Enter  Lodovico  and  Gassio. 

Lod.  Where  is  this  rash  and  most  unfortunate  man  ? 

Oth.  That 's  he,  that  was  Othello :  here  I  am. 

Lod.  Where  is  that  viper  ?  hring  the  villain  forth. 
Enter  Montano  with  Iaoo,  bound^  and  Officers.* 

Oth.  I  look  down  towards  his  feet ; — ^but  that 's  a  fable : 
If  that  thou  be'st  a  devil,  I  cannot  kill  thee. 

[Othello  wounds  Iaoo. 

Lod.  Wrench  his  sword  from  him. 

lago.  I  bleed,  sir ;  but  not  kill'd. 

oft.  I  am  not  sorry  neither :  I  'd  have  thee  live ; 
Fon  in  my  sense,  't  is  happiness  to  die. 

Lod.  0  thou  Othello !  that  wert  once  so  good, 
Fall'n  in  the  practice  of  a  damned  slave, 
What  shall  he  said  to  thee  ? 

Oth.  Why,  any  thing : 

An  honourable  murderer,  if  you  will ; 
For  nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour. 

Lod.  This  wretch  hath  part  oonfess'd  his  villainy. 
Did  you  and  he  consent  in  Gassio's  death? 

Oth.  Ay. 

Cos.  Dear  general,  I  never  gave  you  cause. 

Oth.  I  do  believe  it,  and  I  ask  your  pardon. 
Will  you,  I  pray,  demand  that  demi-devil, 
Why  he  hath  thus  ensnar'd  my  soul  and  body  ? 

Ligo.  Demand  me  nothing:    what  you  Imow,  you 
know. 
From  this  time  forth  I  never  will  speak  word. 

Lod.  What !  not  to  pray? 

Gra.  Torments  will  ope  your  lips. 

Oth.  Well,  thou  dost  best 

Lod.  Sir,  you  shall  understand  what  hath  befall'n. 
Which,  as  I  think,  you  know  not.    Here  is  a  letter, 
Found  in  the  pocket  of  the  slam  Roderigo ;  [Showing  it.* 
And  here  another :  the  one  of  them  imports 
The  death  of  Gassio  to  be  undertook 
By  Roderigo. 

/ 
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Oth.  0  villain ! 

Cos,  Most  heathenifh,  and  most  ptM ' 

Lod.  Now,  here 's  another  discontented  paper, 

[Prcx/tietngif* 
Found  in  his  pocket  too :  and  this,  it  seems, 
Roderigo  meant  to  have  sent  this  damned  villain ; 
But  that,  belike,  lago  in  the  interim* 
Game  in  and  satisfied  him. 

Oth.  0,  the  pemidons  caitiff!— 

How  came  you,  Gassio,  hy  that  handkerchief. 
That  was  my  wife's  ? 

Cos.  I  found  it  in  my  chamber; 

And  he  himself  oonfess'd,  but  even  now, 
That  there  he  dropp'd  it,  for  a  special  purpose, 
Which  wrought  to  his  desire. 

Oth.  Ofool!  fool!  fool! 

Cas.  There  is,  besides,  in  Roderigo's  letter. 
How  he  upbraids  lago,  that  he  made  him 
Brave  me  upon  the  watch ;  whereon  it  came 
That  I  was  cast :  and  even  hut  now  he  spake, 
After  long  seeming  dead, — lago  hurt  him, 
lago  set  him  on. 

Lod.  You  must  forsake  this  room,  and  go  withtu. 
Your  power  and  your  command  is  taken  off. 
And  GaFsio  rules  in  Gyprus.    For  this  slave, 
If  there  be  any  cunning  cruelty 
That  can  torment  him  much,  and  hold  him  long, 
It  shall  be  his.    You  shall  close  prisoner  rest 
Till  that  the  nature  of  your  fault  be  known 
To  the  Venetian  state. — Gome  :  bring  them'  awiy. 

Oth.  Soft  you ;  a  word  or  two,  before  you  go. 
I  have  done  the  state  some  service,  and  they  know  it; 
No  more  of  that. — I  pray  you,  in  your  letters, 
When  you  shall  these  unlucky  deeds  relate, 
Speak  of  me  as  I  am ;  nothing  extenuate, 
Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice:  then,  must  yon  ffeik 
Of  one  that  lov'd,  not  wisely,  but  too  well : 
Of  one  not  easily  jealous,  but,  being  wrought, 
Perplex'd  in  the  extreme ;  of  one,  whose  hand, 
Like  the  base  Indian,'*  threw  a  pNoarl  away 
Richer  than  all  his^ribe ;  of  one,  whose  snbdaed  ty«, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears  as  fast  as  the  Arabian  trees 
Their  medicinal"  gum.    Set  you  down  this ; 
And  say,  besides,  that  in  Aleppo  enoe. 
When'*  a  malignant  and  a  turban'd  Turk 
Beat  a  Venetian,  and  traduc'd  the  state, 
I  took  by  the  throat  the  circumcised  dog, 
And  smote  him — ^thus.  [8tabshim»if 

Lod.  0  bloody  period ! 

Gra.  All  that 's  spoke  is  man'd. 

Oth.  I  kiss'd  thee,  ere  I  killM  thee : — ^no  way  but  tbiv 
Killing  myself,  to  die  upon  a  kiss.       [DieM  ontkeBtl 

Cas.  This  did  I  fear,  but  thought  he  had  no  wetpoc, 
For  he  was  great  of  heart. 

Lod.  0  Spartan  dog ! 

More  fell  than  anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea, 
Look  on  the  tragic  loading**  of  this  bed  ;        [To  Uso 
This  is  thy  work  :  the  object  poisons  si^t ; 
Let  it  be  hid — Gratiano,  keep  the  house, 
And  seize  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Moor, 
For  they  succeed  on  you.— To  you,  lord  governor, 
Remains  the  censure  of  this  hellisli  villain ; 
The  time,  the  place,  the  torture : — 0,  enforoe  it ' 
Myself  will  straight  aboard,  and  to  the  state 
This  heavy  act  with  heavy  heart  relate.  [EsmL 
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ACT   I. 


SCENE  I.— Alexandria.     A  Room  in  Clxopatba's 
Palace. 
Enter  Demetrius  and  Philo. 
Phi.  Nay,  but  this  dotage  of  our  general's 
(Vertlows  the  measure :  those  his  goodly  eyes, 
That  o'er  the  files  and  musters  of  the  war 
Have  glow'd  like  plated  Mars,  now  bend,  now  turn 
Th*  office  and  devotion  of  their  view 
Upon  a  tawny  front  r  his  captain's  heart, 
Which  in  the  scuffles  of  great  fights  hath  burst 
The  buckles  on  his  breast,  reneges'  all  temper, 
And  is  become  the  bellows,  and  the  fan, 
To  cool  a  gipsy's  lust.    Look,  where  they  come. 
Flourish.    Enter  Antont  arid  Cleopatra,  vnth  their 

Trains;  Eunuchs  fanning  her. 
Take  but  good  note,  and  you  shall  see  in  him 
The  triple  pillar  of  the  world  transformed 
Into  a  strumpet's  fool :  behold  and  see. 
CUo.  If  it  be  love  indeed,  tell  me  how  much. 
Ant.  There's  beggary  in  the  love    that  can    be 

reckon'd. 
Cleo.  I  '11  set  a  bourn  how  far  to  be  beloVd. 
Ant.  Then  must  thou  needs  find  out  new  heaven, 
new  earth. 

Enter  an  Attendant. 
Att.  Newt,  my  good  lord,  from  Rome. 
Ant.  Grates  me : — tht  sum. 

Cle.  Nay,  hear  them,  Antony : 
Fulvia,  perchance,  is  angry ;  or,  who  knows 
If  the  scarce-bearded  Caesar  have  not  sent 
His  powerful  mandate  to  you,  ^^  Do  this,  or  this ; 
rial  6.     > 


Take  in  that  kingdom,  and  enfranchise  that ; 
Perform 't,  or  eke  we  doom*  thee." 

Ant.  How,  my  love  I 

Cleo,  Perchance,— ^nay,  and  most  like, — 
You  must  not  stay  here  longer ;  your  dismission 
Is  come  from  Caesar ;  therefore  hear  it,  Antony.— 
Where 's  Fulvia's  process  ?     Caesar's,  I  would  say  ?— 

Both?— 
Call  in  the  messengers. — As  I  am  Egypt's  queen, 
Thou  blushest,  Antony,  and  that  blood  of  thine 
Is  Caesar's  homager ;  else  so  thy  cheek  pays  shame, 
When  shrill-tongu'd  Fulvia  scolds. — The  messengers 

Ant.  Let  Rome  in  Tyber  melt,  and  the  wide  arch 
Of  the  rang'd  empire  fall !     Here  is  my  spaoe. 
Kingdoms  are  clay :  our  dungy  earth  alike 
Feeds  beast  as  man :  the  nobleness  of  life 
Is  to  do  thus ;  when  such  a  mutual  pair,  [Embracing 
And  such  a  twain  can  do 't,  in  which  I  bind, 
On  pain  of  punishment,  the  world  to  weot,* 
We  stand  up  peerless. 

Cleo.  Excellent  falsehood ! 

Why  did  he  marry  Fulvia,  and  not  love  her  ? — 
I  '11  seem  the  fool  I  am  not;  Antony 
Will  be  himself. 

Ant.  But  stirr'd  by  Cleopatra. — 

Now,  for  the  love  of  Love,  and  her  soft  hours, 
Let 's  not  confound  the  time  with  conference  harsh  ' 
There 's  not  a  minute  of  our  lives  should  stretch 
Without  some  pleasure  now.    What  sport  to-night? 

CUo.  Hear  the  ambassadors. 

Ant,  Fie,  wrangling  queen  I 

Whom  every  thing  becomes,  to  chide,  to  laugh, 
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ACT    I. 


To  weep ;  whose  every  fashion  fitly*  strivea 

To  make  itself,  in  thee,  fair  and  admir'd. 

No  messenger;  hut  thine,  and  all  alone, 

To-night  we  '11  wander  through  the  streets,  and  note 

The  qualities  of  people.     Come,  ray  queen  ; 

Last  night  you  did  desire  it. — Speak  not  to  us. 

t  Exeunt  Ant.  and  Cleop.  ivith  their  Train. 
IsDsar  with  Antonius  prizM  so  slight  ? 
Phi.  Sir,  sometimes,. when  he  is  not  Antony, 
He  comes  too  short  of  that  great  property 
Which  still  should  go  with  Antony. 

Dem.  I  am  full  sorry, 

That  he  approves  the  common  liar,  who 
Thus  speaks  of  him  at  Rome;  hut  I  will  hope 
Of  better  deeds  to-morrow.     Rest  you  happy.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.    Another  Room. 

Enter  Charmian,  Irab,  Alexas,  and  a  Soothsayer. 

Char.  Lord  Alexas,  most  sweet  Alexas,  most  any 
thing  Alexas,  almost  most  absolute  Alexas,  where 's 
tlie  soothsayer  that  you  praised  so  to  the  queen  ?  0 ! 
that  I  knew  this  husband,  which,  you  say,  must 
charge'  his  horns  with  garlands ! 

Alex.  Soothsayer ! 

Sooth,  Your  will  ? 

Char.  Is  this  the  man? — ^Is't  you,  sir,  thai  know 
things? 

Sooth.  In  nature's  infinite  book  of  secreoy 
A  little  I  can  read. 

AUx.  Show  him  your  hand. 

Enter  Enobarbus. 

Eno.  Bring  in  the  banquet  quickly ;  wine  enough, 
Cleopatra's  health  to  drink. 

Char.  Good  sir,  give  me  good  fortune. 

Sooth.  I  make  not,  but  foresee. 

Char.  Pray,  then,  foresee  me  one. 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  yet  far  fairer  than  you  are. 

Char.  He  means,  in  flesh. 

Iras.  No,  you  shall  paint  when  you  are  old. 

Char.  Wrinkles  forbid ! 

Alex.  Vex  not  his  prescience ;  be  attentive. 

Char.  Hush! 

Sooth.  You  shall  be  more  beloving,  than  belovM. 

Char.  I  had  rather  heat  my  liver  with  drinking. 

Alex.  Nay,  hear  him. 

Char.  Good  now,  some  excellent  fortune.  Let  me 
be  married  to  three  kings  in  a  forenoon,  and  widow 
them  all :  let  me  have  a  child  at  fifty,  to  whom  Herod 
of  Jewry  may  do  homage :  find  me  to  marry  me  with 
OctaviuB  Csesar,  and  companion  me  with  my  mistress. 

Sooth.  You  shall  outlive  the  lady  whom  you  serve. 

Char.  0  excellent !    I  love  long  life  better  than  figs. 

Sooth.  You  have  seen,  and  proved  a  fairer  former 
fortune. 
Than  that  which  is  to  approach. 

Char.  Then,  belike,  my  children  shall  have  no 
names.  Pr'ythee,  how  many  boys  and  wenches  must 
I  have? 

Sooth.  If  every  of  your  wishes  had  a  womb, 
And  fruitful*  every  wish,  a  million. 

Char.  Out,  fool !     I  forgive  thee  for  a  witch. 

Alex.  You  think,  none  but  your  sheets  are  privy  to 
your  wishes. 

Char.  Nay,  come ;  tell  Iras  hers. 

Alex.  We  '11  know  all  our  fortunes. 

Eno.  Mine,  and  most  of  our  fortunes,  to-night,  shall 
be,  drunk  to  bed. 

Iras.  There 's  a  palm  presages  chastity,  if  nothing 
else. 


Char.  Even  as  the  o'erflowing  Nilus  presageth 
famine. 

Iras.  Go,  you  wild  bedfellow,  you  canoot  soothsay. 

Char.  Nay,  if  an  oily  palm  be  not  a  fruitful  prog- 
nostication, I  cannot  scratch  mine  ear. — PHytbee,  teU 
her  but  a  work-day  fortune. 

Sooth.  Your  fortunes  are  alike. 

Iras.  But  how  ?  but  how  ?  give  ma  particulars. 

Sooth.  I  have  said. 

Iras.  Am  I  not  an  inch  of  fortune  better  than  she? 

Char.  Well,  if  you  were  but  an  inch  of  fortune 
better  than  I.  where  would  you  choose  it  ? 

Iras.  Not  in  my  husband's  nose. 

Char.  Our  worser  thoughts  heavens  mend  !  Alexu, 
^-come,  his  fortune,  his  fortune. — O  !  let  him  marry  a 
woman  that  cannot  go,  sweet  Isis,  I  beseech  thee : 
and  let  her  die  too.  and  give  him  a  worse;  and  let 
worse  follow  worse,  till  the  worst  of  all  follow  him 
laughing  to  his  grave,  fifty-fold  a  cuckold.  Grood  Wi*^ 
hear  me  this  prayer,  though  thou  deny  me  a  matter  of 
more  weight,  good  Isis,  I  beseech  thee  ! 

Iras.  Amen.  Dear  goddess,  hear  that  prayer  of  the 
people ;  for,  as  it  is  a  heart-breaking  to  see  a  hand- 
some man  loose-wived,  so  it  is  a  deadly  sorrow  to 
behold  a  foul  knave  uncuckolded :  therefore,  dear  Isii^ 
keep  decorum,  and  fortune  him  accordingly ! 

Char.  Amen. 

Alex.  Lo,  now !  if  it  lay  in  their  hands  to  make  me 
a  cuckold,  they  would  make  themselves  whores,  bat 
they  'd  do  't. 

Eno.  Hush  !  here  comes  Antony. 

Char.  Not  he,  the  queea. 

Enter  Clkopatra. 

Cleo.  Saw  you  my  lord? 

Eno.  No,  lady. 

Cleo.  Was  he  not  here  ? 

Char.  No,  madam. 

Cleo.  He  was  dispos'd  to  mirth ;  but  on  the  sudden, 
A  Roman  thought  hath  struck  him. — ^Enobarbus ! — 

Eno.  Madam. 

Cleo.  Seek  him,  and  bring  him  hither.    Where's 
Alexas? 

Alex.  Here,  at  your  service. — My  lor4  approaehes. 

Enter  Antony,  with  a  Messenger  and  Attendants. 

Cleo.  We  will  not  look  upon  him :  go  with  us. 
[Exeunt  Cleopatra,  Enobarbus,  Alexas,  Ieai, 
Charmian,  Soothsayer,  and  Attendants. 

Mess.  Fulvia,  thy  wife,  first  came  into  the  field. 

Ant.  Against  my  brother  Lucius? 

Mess.  Ay: 
But  soon  that  war  had  end,  and  the  time's  state 
Made  friends  of  them,  jointing  their  force  'gainst  Cs 
Whose  better  issue  in  the  war,  from  Italy 
Upon  the  first  encounter  drave  them. 

Ant.  Well,  what 

Mess.  The  nature  of  bad  news  infests  tlia  teller. 

Ant.  When  it  concerns  the  fool,  or  coward. — On: 
Things,  that  are  past,  are  done,  with  me. — ^'T  is  that  * 
Who  tells  me  true,  though  in  his  tale  lie  death, 
I  hear  him  as  he  flatter'd. 

Mess.  Labienus 

(This  is  stiff  news)  hath  with  his  Parthian  foroe      * 
Extended*  Asia  from  Euphrates ; 
His  conquering  banner  shook  from  Syria 
To  Lydia,  and  to  Ionia ;  whilst 

Ant.  Antony,  thou  woaldst  say,'- 

Mess.  0,  my  lord ! 

AtU.  Speak  to  me  home,  minoe  not  the  feaenl 
tongue ; 
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Name  Cleopatra  as  ehe  is  call'd  in  Rome; 
Kail  thou  in  Fulvia's  phrase,  and  tauut  my  faults 
Wiih  such  full  license,  as  both  truth  and  malice 
Hive  power  to  utter.     0  !  then  we  bring  forth  weeds, 
When  our  quick  winds  lie  still ;  and  our  ills  told  us, 
Is  88  our  earing.'     Fare  thee  well  awhile. 

Mess.  At  your  noble  pleasure.  [Exit. 

Ant.  From  Sicyon  now  the  news?     Speak  there. 

1  Alt.  The  man  from  Sicyon  ! — Is  there  such  an  one  ? 

2  Att,  He  stays  upon  your  will. 

Ant.     '  Let  him  appear. — 

These  strong  Egyptian  fetters  I  must  break, 

Enter  another  Messenger. 
Or  loFC  myself  in  dotage. — What  are  you  ? 
2  Mess.  Fulvia  thy  wife  is  dead. 
Ant.  Where  died  she  ? 

2  Mess.  In  Sicyon : 
Her  length  of  sickness,  with  what  else  more  serious 
Importetb  thee  to  know,  this  bears.     [Giving  a  Letter. 
Ant.  Forbear  me. — 

[Exit  Messenger. 
There  's  a  great  spirit  gone.     Thus  did  I  desire  it : 
What  our  contempts  do  often  hurl  from  us, 
We  wish  it  ours  again  ;  the  present  pleasure, 
By  repetition  souring,'  does  become 
The  opposite  of  itself :  she 's  good,  being  gone ; 
The  hand  would  pluck  her  back,  that  shovM  her  on. 
I  must  from  this  enchanting  queen  break  off; 
Ten  thousand  harms,  more  than  the  ills  I  know, 
My  idleness  doth  hatch. — How  now  !*  Enobarbus  I 
Enter  Enobarbus. 
Eno.  What 's  your  pleasure,  sir? 
Ant,  I  must  with  haste  from  hence. 
Eno.  Why,  then,  we  kill  all  our  women.     We  see 
how  mortal  an  unkindness  is  to  them  :  if  they  suffer 
our  departure,  death  's  the  word. 
Ant.  I  must  be  gone. 

Eno.  Under  a  compelling  occasion,  let  women  die: 
it  were  pity  to  cast  them  away  for  nothing ;  though, 
between    them    and   a  great  cau.se.    they  should    be 
esteemed  nothing.     Cleopatra,  catching  but  the  least 
ooise  of  this,  dies  instantly :  I  have  seen  her  die  twenty 
limes  upon  far  poorer  moment.     I  do  think,  there  is 
mettle  in  death,  which  commits  some  loving  act  upon 
her.  she  hath  such  a  celerity  in  dying. 
Ant.  She  is  cunning  past  man's  thought. 
Eno.  Alack,   sir!    no:    her  passions  are  made  of 
nothing  but  tlie  finest  part  of  pure  love.     We  cannot 
call  her  winds  and  waters,  sighs  and  tears ;  they  are 
greater  storms  and  tempests  than  almanacs  can  report : 
this  cannot  be  cunning  in  her ;    if  it  be,  she  makes  a 
shower  of  rain  aa  well  as  Jove. 
Ant.  Would  I  had  never  seen  her  ! 
Eno.  O,  sir !  you  had  then  left  unseen  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work,  which  not  to  have  been  blessed  withal 
would  have  discredited  your  travel. 
Ant.  Fulvia  is  dead. 
Eno.  Sir? 
Ant.  Falvia  is  dead. 
Eno.  Fulvia! 
Ant.  Dead. 

Eno.  Why,  sir.  give  the  gods  a  thankful  sacrifice. 
When  it  pleaseth  their  deities  to  take  the  wife  of  a 
man  from  him,  it  shows  to  man  the  tailors  of  the  earth : 
comforting  therein,  thai  when  old  robes  are  worn  out, 
there  are  members  to  make  new.  If  there  were  no 
more  women  but  Fulvia,  then  had  you  indeed  a  cut, 
and  the  ca.se  to  be  lamented :  this  grief  is  crowned  with 


consolation :  your  old  smock  brings  forth  a  new  petti, 
coat:  and,  indeed,  the  tears  live  in  an  onion,  that 
should  water  this  sorrow. 

Ant.  The  business  she  hath  broached  in  the  buite 
Cannot  endure  my  absence. 

Eno.  And  the  business  you  have  broached  heie 
cannot  be  without  you  ;  especially  that  of  Cleopatra's, 
which  wholly  depends  on  your  abode. 

Ant.  No  more  light  answers.     Let  our  ofiicers 
Have  notice  what  we  purpose.     I  shall  break 
The  cause  of  our  expedience*  to  the  queen. 
And  get  her  leave*  to  part :  for  not  alone 
The  death  of  Fulvia,  with  more  urgent  touches. 
Do  strongly  speak  to  us,  but  the  letters,  too. 
Of  many  our  contriving  friend.s  in  Rome 
Petition  us  at  home.     Sextos  Pompeius 
Hath  given  the  dare  to  Caesar,  and  commands " 
The  empire  of  the  sea  :  our  slippery  people 
(Whose  love  is  never  link'd  to  the  deservor, 
Till  his  de.*;erts  are  past)  begin  to  throw 
Pompey  the  great,  and  all  his  dignities. 
Upon  his  son :  who,  hi^zh  in  name  and  power, 
Higher  than  both  in  blood  and  life,  stands  up 
For  the  main  soldier ;  whose  quality,  going  on, 
The  sides  o'  the  world  may  danger.  Much  is  breeding, 
Which,  like  the  courser's  hair,  hath  yet  but  life. 
And  not  a  serpent's  poison.*     Say,  our  pleasure. 
To  such  whose  place  is  under  us.  requires 
Our  quick  remove  from  hence. 

Eno,  I  shall  do  it.  [Eoceuni, 

SCENE  in. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alkxas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  he  ? 

Char,  I  did  not  see  him  since. 

Cleo.  See  where  he  is,  who  ^s  with  him,  what  he  does . 
I  did  not  send  you. — If  you  find  him  sad, 
Say,  I  am  dancing ;  if  in  mirth,  report 
That  I  am  sudden  sick :  quick,  and  return.  [Exit  Ax#x 

Char.  Madam,  methinks,  if  you  did  love  him  dearly, 
You  do  not  hold  the  method  to  enforce 
The  like  from  him. 

Cleo.  What  should  I  do,  I  do  not? 

Char.  In  each  thing   give  him  way,  cross  him  in 
nothing. 

Cleo.  Thou  teachest,  like  a  fool,  the  way  to  lose  him 

Char.  Tempt  him  not  so  too  far ;  I  wish,  forbear . 
In  time  we  hate  that  which  we  often  fear. 

Enter  Antony. 
But  here  comes  Antony.    . 

Cleo.  I  am  sick,  and  sullen. 

Ant.  I  am  sorry  io  give  breathing  to  my  purposo,— 

Cleo.  Help  me  away,  dear  Charmian,  I  shall  fall: 
It  cannot  be  thus  long;  the  sides  of  nature 
Will  not  sustain  it. 

Ant,  Now,  my  dearest  queen,— 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  stand  farther  from  me. 

Ant.  What 's  the  matter? 

Cleo.  J  know,  by  that  same  eye,  there 's  some  good 
news. 
What  says  the  married  woman  ? — You  may  go : 
Would,  she  had  never  given  you  leave  to  come ! 
Let  her  not  say,  't  is  I  that  keep  you  here, 
I  have  no  power  upon  you ;  hers  you  are. 

Ant.  The  gods  best  know, — 

Cleo.  0  !  never  was  there  queen 

So  mightily  betray'd ;  yet  at  the  first 
I  saw  the  treasons  planted. 
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Act  L 


Ant.  Cleopatra, — 

Cleo.  Why  should  I  think,  you  can  be  mine,  and  true, 
Though  you  in  swearing  E^hake  the  throned  gods, 
Who  have  been  false  to  Fulvia?    Riotous  madness, 
To  be  entangled  with  those  mouth-made  vows. 
Which  break  themselves  in  swearing  ! 

Ant.  Most  sweet  queen, — 

Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  seek  no  colour  for  your  going, 
But  bid  farewell,  and  go  :  when  you  sued  staying, 
Then  was  the  time  for  words ;  no  going  then : 
Eternity  was  in  our  lips,  and  eyes  ; 
Bliss  in  our  brows  bent ;  none  our  parts  so  poor, 
But  wab  a  race  of  heaven :  they  are  so  still, 
Or  thou,  the  greatest  soldier  of  the  world, 
Art  turned  the  greatest  liar. 

Ant.  ^  How  now,  lady  ! 

Cleo.  I  would,  I  had  thy  inches ;  thou  shouldst  know 
There  were  a  heart  in  Egypt. 

Ant.  Hear  me,  queen. 

The  strong  necessity  of  time  commands 
Our  services  a  while,  but  my  full  heart 
Remains  in  use  with  you.    Our  Italy 
Shines  o'er  with  civil  swords :  Sextus  Pompeius 
Makes  his  approaches  to  the  port  of  Rome  : 
E*iuality  of  two  domestic  powers 
Breeds  scrupulous  faction.  The  hated,  grown  to  strength, 
Are  newly  grown  to  love  :  the  condemned  Pompey, 
Rich  in  his  fathers  honour,  creeps  apace 
Into  the  hearts  of  such  as  have  not  thrived 
Upon  the  present  state,  whose  numbers  threaten ; 
And  quietness,  grown  sick  of  rest,  would  purge 
By  any  desperate  change.     My  more  particular, 
And  that  which  most  with  you  should  safe  my  going, 
Is  Fulvia's  death. 

CUo.  Though  age  from  folly  could  not  give  me 
freedom, 
It  does  from  c**'*di8hness. — Can  Fulvia  die  ? 

Ant.  She 's  dead,  my  queen. 
Look  here,  and,  at  thy  sovereign  leisure,  read 
The  garboils^  she  awak'd ;  at  the  last,  best, 
See,  when,  and  where  she  died. 

Cleo.  0,  most  false  love ! 

Where  be  the  sacred  rials  thou  shouldst  fill 
With  sorrowful  water  ?    Now  I  see,  I  see, 
In  Fulvia's  death,  how  mine  received  shall  be. 

Ant.  Quarrel  no  more,  but  be  prepar'd  to  know 
The  purposes  I  bear ;  which  are,  or  cease, 
As  you  shall  give  the  advice  :  by  the  fire 
That  quickens  Nilus'  slime,  I  go  from  hence, 
Thy  soldier,  servant ;  making  peace,  or  war, 
As  thou  afiect'st. 

Cleo.  Cut  my  lace,  Charmian,  come. — 

But  let  it  be. — I  am  quickly  ill,  and  well, 
;So  Antony  loves. 

Ant.  My  precious  queen,  forbear  j 

And  give  true  credence*  to  his  love,  which  stands 
An  honourable  trial. 

Cleo.  So  Fulvia  told  me. 

I  pr'ythee,  turn  aside,  and  weep  for  her ; 
Then  bid  adieu  to  me,  and  say,  the  tears 
Belong  to  Egypt :  gooid  now,  play  one  scene 
:0f  excellent  dissembling;  and  let  it  look 
Like  perfect  honour. 

Ant.  You  '11  heat  my  blood :  no  more. 

Cl^o,  You  can  do  better  yet,  but  this  is  meetly. 

Ant.  Now,  by  my  sword, — 

Cteo.  .Vnd  target. — Still  he  mends ; 

•But  %his  is  not  the  best.    Look,  pr'ythee,  Charmian, 
'Hem  <lhis  flenculcMi  Roman  does  become 


The  carriage  of  his  cnaie. 

Ant.  I  '11  leave  you,  lady. 

Cleo.  *  Courteous  lord,  one  word 

Sir,  you  and  I  must  part, — ^but  that 's  not  it : 
Sir,  you  and  I  have  lov'd, — but  there  's  not  it ; 
That  you  know  well :  something  it  is  I  would,- 
0  !  my  oblivion  is  a  very  Antony, 
And  I  am  all  forgotten. 

Ant.  But  that  your  royalty 

Holds  idleness  your  subject,  I  should  take  you 
For  idleness  itself. 

Cleo.  'T  is  sweating  labour 

To  bear  such  idleness  so  near  the  heart, 
As  Cleopatra  this.    But,  sir,  forgive  me  ; 
Since  my  becomings  kill  me,  when  they  do  not 
Eye  well  to  you :  your  honour  calls  you  hence ; 
Therefore,  be  deaf  to  my  unpitied  folly, 
And  all  the  gods  go  with  you  !  upon  your  sword 
Sit  laurel'd  victory,  and  smooth  success 
Be  strew'd  before  your  feet ! 

Ant.  Let  us  go.    Come; 

Our  separation  so  abides,  and  flies, 
That  thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me. 
And  I,  hence  fleeting,  here  remain  with  thee. 
Away !  [Fie^ 

SCENE  IV. — ^Rome.    An  Apartment  in  CiEsu's 
House. 

Enter  Octavius  Cjesar,  Lepidus,  and  Attendants 

Cos.  You  may  see,  Lepidus,  and  henceforth  know, 
It  IS  not  Caesar's  natural  vice  to  hate 
Our*  great  competiior.    From  Alexandria 
This  is  the  news  :  he  fishes,  drinks,  and  wastes 
The  lamps  of  night  in  revel ;  is  not  more  manlike 
Than  Cleopatra,  nor  the  queen  of  Ptolemy, 
More  womanly  than  he :  hardly  gave  audience,  m 
VouchsatM  to  think  he  had  partners:  you  shall  ihi 

there 
A  man,  who  is  the  abstract  of  all  faults 
That  all  men  follow. 

Lep.  I  must  not  think,  there  an 

Evils  enow  to  darken  all  his  goodness : 
His  faults,  in  him,  seem  as  the  spots  of  heaven, 
More  fiery  by  night'n  blackness ;  hereditary, 
Rather  than  purchas'd  :  what  he  cannot  change, 
Than  what  he  chooses. 

Ct^.  You  are  too  indulgent.     Let  us  ^rant,  it  if  m 
Amiss  to  tumble  on  the  bed  of  Ptolemy, 
To  give  a  kingdom  for  a  mirth  ;  to  sit 
And  keep  the  turn  of  tippling  with  a  slave ; 
To  reel  the  streets  at  noon,  and  stand  the  bufiet 
With  knaves  that  smell  of  sweat :  say,  this  becomes  him, 
(As  his  composure  must  be  rare  indeed, 
Whom  these  things  cannot  blemish)  yet  must  AntoDV 
No  way  excuse  his  foils.*  when  we  do  bear 
So  great  weight  in  his  lightness.    If  he  fill'd 
His  vacancy  with  his  voluptuousness, 
Full  surfeits,  and  the  dryness  of  his  bones, 
Fall*  on  him  for 't  j  but,  to  confound  such  time, 
That  drums  him  from  his  sport,  and  speaks  as  lood 
As  his  own  state,  and  ours, — ^'t  is  to  be  chid 
As  we  rate  boys ;  who,  being  mature  in  knowladga, 
Pawn  their  experience  to  their  present  pleasure, 
And  so  rebel  to  judgment. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Lep  Here' s  more  news. 

Mess.  Thy  biddings  have  been  done ;  and  eveiy  i«i 
Most  noble  Csesar,  shalt  thou  hare  reiiort 
How  ^t  is  abroad.     Pompey  is  strong  at  sea ; 
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And  it  appeare,  he  1c  belov'd  of  those, 
That  only  have  feaHd  Caosar:  to  the  fleets^ 
The  disoontenta  repair,  and  men's  reports 
Give  him  much  wronged. 

Cms.  I  shoald  have  known  no  less. 

It  bath  heen  tanght  ns  from  the  primal  state, 
That  he,  which  is,  was  wish'd,  until  he  were : 
And  the  ebbM  man  ne^er  lovM,  till  ne'er  worth  love, 
Comes  lov'd*  by  being  lack'd.     This  common  body, 
Like  to  a  vagabond  flag  upon  the  stream, 
Goes  to,  and  back,  and  lackeying'  the  varying  tide. 
To  rot  itself  with  motion. 

Mess.  CiBsar,  I  bring  thee  word, 

Menecrates  and  Menas,  famous  pirates, 
Make  the  sea  serve  them  ;  which  they  ear*  and  wound 
With  keels  of  every  kind :  many  hot  inroads 
They  make  in  Italy ;  the  borders  maritime 
Lack  blood  to  think  on 't,  and  flush  youth  revolt. 
No  vessel  can  peep  forth,  but 't  is  as  soon 
Taken  as  seen ;  for  Pompey's  name  strikes  more, 
Than  could  his  war  resisted. 

Cta.  Antony, 

Leave  thy  lascivious  wassels.*    When  thou  once 
Wast  beaten  from  Modena,  where  thou  slew'st 
Hirtius  and  Pansa,  consuls,  at  thy  heel 
Did  famine  follow;  whom  thou  fought'st  against, 
Though  daintily  brought  up,  with  patience  more 
Than  savages  could  suffer :  thou  didst  drink 
The  stale  of  horses,  and  the  gilded  puddle, 
Which  beasts  would  cough  at :  thy  palate  then  did  deign 
The  roughest  berry  on  the  rudest  hedge  ; 
Yea,  like  the  stag,  when  snow  the  pasture  sjieets, 
The  barks  of  trees  thou  browsed'st :  on  the  Alps 
It  is  reported;  thou  didst  eat  strange  flesh, 
Which  some  did  die  to  look  on ;  and  all  this 
(It  wounds  thine  honour,  that  I  speak  it  now) 
Was  borne  so  like  a  soldier,  that  thy  cheek 
So  much  as  lank'd  not. 

Lep.  'T  is  pity  of  him. 

Ctts.  Let  his  shames  quickly 
Drive  him  to  Rome.    'T  is  time  we  twain 
Did  show  ourselves  i'  the  fleld :  and,  to  that  end, 
Assemble  we'  immediate  council :  Pompey 
Thrives  in  our  idleness. 

Lep.  To-morrow,  Csesar, 

I  8hall  be  fumish'd  to  inform  you  rightly 
Both  what  by  sea  and  land  I  can  be  able, 
To  front  this  present  time. 

Cos.  Till  which  encounter, 

It  is  my  business  too.     Farewell. 

Lep.  Farewell,  my  lord.  What  you  shall  know  mean 
time 
Of  Rtirs  abroad,  I  shall  beseech  you,  sir, 
To  let  me  be  partaker. 

Cos.  Doubt  not,  sir ;  I  knew  it  for  my  bond. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Clxopatri.  Cuabmian,  Iras,  and  Mardun. 

Cleo.  Charmian! 

Char.  Madam. 

Cieo.  Ha,ha!^ 
Give  me  to  drink  mandragora. 

Char.  Why,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  That  I  might  sleep  out  this  great  gap  of  time, 
My  Antony  is  away. 

Char,  Tou  think  of  him  too  much. 

CUo.  O,  His  traaaon  I 
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Char.  Madam,  I  trust,  not  so. 

Cleo.  Thou,  eunuch.  Mardian — 

Mar.  What 's  your  highness^  pleasure  ? 

Cleo.  Not  now  to  hear  thee  sing :  I  take  no  pleasn?^ 
In  aught  an  eunuch  has.     'T  is  well  for  thee, 
That,  being  unseminard,  thy  freer  thoughts 
May  not  fly  forth  of  Egypt.     Hut  thou  affections  ? 

Mar.  Yes,  gracious  madam. 

Cleo.  Indeed? 

Mar,  Not  in  deed,  madam ;  for  I  can  do  nothing, 
But  what  in  deed  is  honest  to  be  done : 
Yet  have  I  fierce  affections,  and  think 
What  Venus  did  with  Mars. 

Cleo.  O.  Charmian ! 

Where  think'st  thou  he  is  now ?  Stands  he,  or  sits  ho? 
Or  does  he  walk  ?  or  is  he  on  his  horse  ? 
0,  happy  horse  to  bear  the  weight  of  Antony ! 
Do  bravely,  horse,  for  wot'st  thou  whom  thou  moVst  ? 
The  demi- Atlas  of  this  earth,  the  arm 
And  burgonet*  of  men. — He  ^s  speaking  now. 
Or  murmuring,  "  Where  's  my  serpent  of  old  Nile  '" 
For  so  he  calls  me.     Now  I  feed  myself 
With  most  delicious  poison : — ^think  on  me, 
That  am  with  Phoebus'  amorous  pinches  black. 
And  wrinkled  deep  in  time  ?    Broad-fronted  Cnsar, 
When  thou  wast  here  above  the  ground,  I  was 
A  morsel  for  a  monarch ;  and  great  Pompey 
Would  stand,  and  make  his  eyes  grow  in  my  brow : 
There  would  he  anchor  his  aspect,  and  die 
With  looking  on  his  life. 

Enter  A  lex  as. 

Alex.  Sovereign  of  Egypt,  hail ! 

CUo.  How  much  unlike  art  thou  Mark  Antony ;        ^ 
Yet,  coming  from  him,  that  great  medicine  hatli 
With  his  tinct  gilded  thee. — 
How  goes  it  with  my  brave  Mark  Antony  ? 

Alex.  Last  thing  he  did,  dear  queen, 
He  kiss'd, — ^the  last  of  many  doubled  kisses, — 
This  orient  pearl : — his  speech  sticks  in  my  heart. 

Cleo.  Mine  ear  must  pluck  it  thence. 

Alex.  Good  friend,  quoth  he 

Say,  ^'  the  firm  Roman  to  great  Egypt  sends 
This  treasure  of  an  oyster :  at  whose  foot, 
To  mend  the  petty  present,  I  will  piece 
Her  opulent  throne  with  kingdoms :  all  the  east," 
Say  thou,  '^  shall  call  her  mistress."     So  he  nodded^ 
And  soberly  did  mount  an  arm-girt'  steed. 
Who  neigh'd  so  high,  that  what  1  would  have  spoke 
Was  boastfully*  dumb'd  by  him. 

Cleo.  What !  was  he  sad,  or  merry  ? 

Alex.  Like  to  the  time  o'  the  year  between  the  ex 
tremes 
Of  hot  and  cold  :  he  was  nor  sad,  nor  merry. 

Cleo.  O  well-divided  disposition  ! — ^Note  him. 
Note  him,  good  Charmian,  'tis  the  man;  but  note  him 
He  was  not  sad,  for  he  would  shine  on  those 
That  make  their  looks  by  his :  he  was  not  merry, 
Which  seem'd  to  tell  them,  his  remembrance  lay 
In  Egypt  with  his  joy ;  but  between  both : 
0  heavenly  mingle  !•— Be'st  thou  sad,  or  merry, 
The  violence  of  either  thee  becomes, 
So  does  it  no  man  else. — Met'st  thou  my  posts  ? 

Alex.  Ay,  madam,  twenty  several  menengen. 
Why  do  you  send  so  thick  ? 

Cleo.  Who 's  bom  that  day 

When  I  forget  to  send  to  Antony, 
Shall  die  a  beggar.— Ink  and  paper,  Charmian.— 
Weleome,  my  good  Alexas.— Did  I,  Charmian, 

*  Plough.     *  TMnilos :  i» 
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Ever  love  Caesar  so  ? 

Char,  D,  that  brave  Cesar  ! 

Cleo.  Be  chok'd  with  such  another  emphasis ! 
Say.  the  brave  Antony. 

Char,  The  valiant  CsDsar  ! 

Cleo.  By  Isis,  I  will  give  thee  bloody  teeth, 
If  thou  with  Caasar  paragon  again 
My  man  of  men  ' 


Char.  By  your  most  gradoiu  paidm, 

I  sing  but  after  you. 

Cleo.  My  fpallad  days, 

When  I  was  green  in  judgment : — oold  in  blood. 
To  say  as  I  said  then  ! — ^But  come,  away  : 
Get  me  ink  and  paper ; 
He  shall  have  every  day  a  several  greeting, 
Or  ni  unpeople  Egypt.  [ExaaU 


ACT    II. 


SCENE  I. — Messina.     A  Room  in  Pompey's  House. 
Enter  Pompev,  Menecrates,  and  Menas. 

Pom.  If  the  great  gods  bo  just,  they  shall  assist 
The  deeds  of  justest  men. 

Mene.  KnoW,  worthy  Pompey, 

That  what  they  do  delay,  they  not  deny. 

Pom,  Whiles  we  are  suitors  to  their  throne,  decays 
The  thing  we  sue  for. 

Mene.  We,  ignorant  of  ourselves, 

Bci^  btten  our  own  harms,  which  the  wise  powers 
Deny  us  for  our  good  ;  so  find  we  profit 
By  losing  of  our  prayers. 

Pom.  I  shall  do  well : 

The  people  love  me,  and  the  sea  is  mine  : 
My  powers  are  crescent,  and  my  auguring  hope 
Says,  it  will  come  to  the  full.     Mark  Antony 
In  Egypt  sits  at  dinner,  and  will  make 
No  wars  without  doors  :    Caesar  gets  money,  whore 
He  loses  hearts  :    Lepidus  flatters  both. 
Of  both  is  flatter'd  ;  but  he  neither  loves, 
Nor  either  cares  for  him. 

Men.  Cssar  and  Lepidus 

Are  in  the  field  :  a  mighty  strength  they  carry. 

Pom.    Where  have  you  this  ?  't  is  faL«e. 

Men.  From  Silvius,  sir. 

Pom.  He  dreams  :  I  know,  they  are  in  Rome  together, 
Looking  for  Antony.     But  all  the  charms  of  love. 
Salt  Cleopatra,  Foften  thy  warm*  lip  ! 
Let  witchcraft  join  with  beauty,  lust  with  both  : 
Lay*  up  the  libertine  in  a  flood'  of  feasts, 
Keep  his  brain  fuming ;    Epicurean  cooks, 
Sharpen  with  cloy  less  sauce  his  appetite, 
That  sleep  and  feeding  may  prorogue  his  honour, 
Even  till  a  Lethe'd  dulness. — How  now,  Varrius  ! 
Enter  Varrius. 

Var.  This  is  most  certain,  that  I  shall  deliver. 
Mark  Antony  is  every  hour  in  Rome 
Expectd ;  since  he  went  from  Egpyt,  't  ia 
A  space  for  farther  travel. 

Pom.  I  could  have  given  less  matter 

A  bettor  ear. — Menas,  I  did  not  think. 
This  amorous  surfeiter  would  have  donM  his  helm 
For  such  a  petty  war :   his  soldiership 
Is  twice  the  other  twain.     But  let  us  rear 
The  higher  our  opinion,  that  our  stirring        • 
Can  from  the  lap  of  Egypt's  widow  pluck 
The  ne'er  lust-wearied  Antony. 

Men.  I  cannot  hope, 

Caesar  and  Antony  shall  well  greet  together : 
His  wife  that 's  dead  did  trespasses  to  Caesar ; 
His  brother  warr'd  upon  him,  although,  I  think, 
Not  mov'd  by  Antony. 

Pom.  I  know  not,  Menas, 

How  lesser  enmities  may  give  way  to  greater. 
Were 't  not  that  we  stand  up  against  them  all, 
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'T  were  pregnant  they  should  square^  between  tb-ani 

selves ; 
For  they  have  entertained  cause  enough 
To  draw  their  swords  :  but  how  the  fear  of  us 
May  cement  their  divisions,  and  bind  up 
The  petty  difference,  we  yet  not  know. 
Be  it  as  our  gods  will  have  't !     It  only  stands 
Our  lives  upon  to  use  our  strongest  hands. 
Come,  Menas.  [Elxem-i 

SCENE  II. — Rome.  A  Room  in  the  House  of  Lbpuh  v 
Enter  Enobarbus  and  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Good  Enobarbus,  't  is  a  worthy  deed, 
And  shall  become  you  well,  to  entreat  your  captsia 
To  soft  and  gentle  speech. 

Eno.  I  shall  entreat  him 

To  answer  like  himself :  if  Cssar  move  him, 
Let  Antony  look  over  CaesaHs  head, 
And  speak  as  loud  as  Mars.     By  Jupiter, 
Were  I  the  wearer  of  Antonius'  beard, 
I  would  not  shave  't  to^ay. 

Lep.  'Tis  not  a  time 

For  private  stomaching. 

Eno.  Every  time 

Serves  for  the  matter  that  is  then  bom  in  't. 

Lep.  But  small  to  greater  matters  must  give  way. 

Eno.  Not  if  the  small  come  first. 

Lep.  Your  speech  is  [ 

But,  pray  you,  stir  no  embers  up.     Here  comes 
The  noble  Antony. 

Enter  Antony  and  Ventidius. 

Eno,  And  yonder,  Ciesar. 

Enter  Casar,  Mecanas,  and  Agrippa. 

Ant.  If  we  compose  well  here,  to  Parthia : 
Hark  you,  Ventidius. 

CiBs.  I  do  not  know, 

Mecsenas ;  ask  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Noble  friends, 

That  which  combined  us  was  most  great,  and  let  DOi 
A  leaner  action  rend  us.     What 's  amiss, 
May  it  be  gently  heard  :  when  we  debate 
Our  trivial  difference  loud,  we  do  commit 
Murder  m  healing  wounds.     Then,  noble  partnefSi 
(The  rather,  for  I  earnestly  beseech) 
Touch  you  the  sourest  points  with  sweetest  terms^ 
Nor  curstness  grow  to  the  matter. 

ArU.  'T  is  spoken  iwelL 

Were  we  before  our  armies,  and  to  fight, 
I  should  do  thus.  [SkaiBt  han^M 

Cos.  Welcome  to  Rome. 

Ant.  Thank  you. 

Ccu.  Sit. 

Ant.  Sit,  sir. 

Cos,  Nay,  then-~ 

Ant,  I  learn,  you  take  things  ill,  which  sra  noi  so 
Or,  being,  concern  you  not. 

Not  in  f.  •. 
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Ccf .  I  must  be  laugh'd  at, 

If,  or  for  noth'Pgr,  or  a  little,  I 
Should  say  ntiYBfilf  offended ;  and  with  you 
Chiefly  i'  the  world :  more  laugh'd  at,  that  I  shonld 
Ooce  najne  you  derogately,  when  to  sound  your  name 
It  not  concerned  me. 

Aid.  My  being  in  Egypt,  Caesar, 

What  was 't  to  you  ? 

Cta.  No  more  than  my  residing  here  at  Rome 
Mi^Iit  be  to  you  in  Egypt :  yet,  if  you  there 
Did  practise  on  my  state,  your  being  in  Egypt 
MiL'ht  be  my  question. 

Ant.  How  intend  you,  practised  ? 

Cos.  You  may  be  pleased  to  catch  at  mine  intent, 
By  what  did  here  befal  mc.     Your  wife,  and  brother, 
Aiade  wars  upon  me.  and  their  contestation 
Wa«  theme  for  you  ;  you  were  the  word  of  war. 

Ant,  You  do  mii^take  your  business :  my  brother  never 
Did  urjic  me  in  his  act :  I  did  enquire  it ; 
And  have  ray  learning  from  some  true  reports, 
That  drew  their  swords  with  you.     Did  he  not  rather 
Di.«credit  my  authority  with  yours ; 
And  make  the  wars  alike  against  my  stomach, 
Having  alike  your  cause  ?    Of  this  my  letters 
Before  did  satisfy  you.     If  you  'II  patch  a  quarrel. 
No  matter  whole  you  have  to  make  it  with, 
It  must  not  be  with  this. 

C«j.  You  praise  youreelf 

By  laying  defects  of  judgment  to  me ;  but 
You  patch'd  up  your  excuses. 

Ant.  Not  so;  not  so; 

I  know  you  could  not  lack,  I  am  certain  on 't, 
Very  necessity  of  this  thought,  that  I, 
Your  partner  in  the  cause  'gainst  which  he  fought, 
Could  not  with  graceful  eyes  attend  those  wars 
Which  fronted  mine  own  peace.     As  for  my  wife, 
I  would  you  had  her  spirit  in  such  another  : 
The  third  o'  the  world  is  yours,  which  with  a  snaffle. 
You  may  pace  easy,  but  not  such  a  wife. 

Kno.  Would  we  had  all  such  wives,  that  the  men 
might  go  to  wars  with  the  women  ! 

Ant,  So  much  uncurbable,  her  garboils,  Caesar, 
Made  out  of  her  impatience,  (which  not  wanted 
Shrewdness  of  policy  too)  I  grieving  grant, 
Did  you  too  much  disquiet :  for  that,  you  must 
But  s:ay,  I  could  not  help  it. 

CtBs.  I  wrote  to  you. 

When  rioting  in  Alexandria ;  you 
DA  pocket  up  my  letters,  and  with  taunts 
Did  gibe  my  mii^sive  out  of  audience. 

Ant.  Sir, 

He  fell  upon  me,  ere  admitted :  then 
Three  kinns  I  had  newly  feasted,  and  did  want 
Of  what  I  was  i'  the  morning ;  but,  next  day, 
1  told  him  of  myself,  which  was  as  much 
As  to  have  aj»k'd  him  pardon.     Let  this  fellow 
Bi;  nothing  of  our  strife  :  if  we  contend. 
Out  of  our  question  wipe  him. 

Cos.  You  have  broken 

The  article  of  your  oath,  which  you  shall  never 
Have  tongue  to  charge  me  with. 

Lep.  Soft,  Cawar. 

Ant.  No,  Lepidus,  let  him  speak: 
The  honour 's  sacred  which  he  talks  on  now, 
Suppof^ing  that  I  lack'd  it.     But  on,  Caesar ; 
The  article  of  my  oath. 

CiBs.  To  lend  me  arms  and  aid  when  I  required  them. 
The  which  you  both  denied. 

Ant.  Neglected,  rather; 
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And  then,  when  poisbn'd  hours  had  bound  me  up 
From  mine  own  knowledge.     As  nearly  as  I  may, 
I  '11  play  the  penitent  to  you  :  but  mine  honesty 
Shall  not  make  poor  my  greatness,  nor  my  power 
Work  without  it.     Truth  is,  that  Fulvia, 
To  have  me  out  of  Egypt,  made  wars  here ; 
For  which  myself,  the  ignorant  motive,  do 
So  far  ask  pardon,  as  befits  mine  honour 
To  stoop  in  such  a  case. 

Lep.  'T  is  nobly  spoken. 

Mcc.  If  it  might  please  you,  to  enforce  no  farther    • 
The  griefs  between  ye  :  to  forget  them  quite. 
Were  to  remember  that  the  present  need 
Speaks  to  atone'* you. 

Lep.  Worthily  spoken,  Mecsenas. 

Eno.  Or,  if  you  borrow  one  another^s  love  for  the 
instant,  you  may,  when  you  hear  no  more  words  of 
Pompey,  return  it  again :  you  shall  have  time  to 
wrangle  in,  when  you  have  nothing  else  to  do. 

.int.  Thou  art  a  soldier  only  :  speak  no  more. 

Eno.  That  truth  should  be  silent  I  had  almost  forgot 

Ant.  You  wrong  this  presence  ;  therefore,  speak  no 
more. 

Eno.  Gro  to  then  ;  you'  considerate  stone. 

Cos.  I  do  not  much  dislike  the  matter,  but 
The  manner  of  his  speech  ;  for  it  cannot  be, 
We  shall  remain  in  friendship,  our  conditions 
So  differing  in  their  acts.     Yet,  if  I  knew 
What  hoop   should   hold  us  staunch,   from   edge   t^ 

edge 
0'  the  world  I  would  pursue  it. 

Agr.  Give  me  leave,  Caesar,^ 

Ctes.  Speak,  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Thou  hast  a  sister  by  the  mother's  side, 
Admir'd  Octavia  :  great  Mark  Antony 
Is  now  a  widower. 

Cos.  Say  not  so,  Agrippa : 

If  Cleopatra  heard  you,  your  reproof 
Were  well  deserv'd  for*  rashness. 

Ant.  I  am  not  married,  Csesar  :  let  me  hear 
Agrippa  farther  speak. 

Agr,  To  hold  you  in  perpetual  amity, 
To  make  you  brothers,  and  to  knit  your  hearts 
With  an  un^tlipping  knot,  take  Antony 
Octavia  to  his  wife  :  whose  beauty  claims 
No  worse  a  husband  than  the  best  of  men. 
Whose  virtue  and  whose  general  graces  speak 
That  which  none  else  can  utter.     By  this  marriage, 
All  little  jealousies,  which  now  seem  'great, 
And  all  great  fears,  which  now  import  their  dangers, 
Would  then  be  nothing  :  truths  would  be  tales, 
Where  now  half  tales  be  truths  :  her  lore  to  both, 
Would,  each  to  other,  and  all  loves  to  both. 
Draw  after  her.     Pardon  what  I  have  spoke. 
For  h  is  a  studied,  not  a  present  thought, 
My  duty  ruminated. 

Ant.  Will.  CsBsar  speak  ? 

Cos.  Not  till  he  hears  how  Antony  is  touch'd   • 
With  what  is  spoke  already. 

Ant.  What  power  is  in  Agrippa 

If  I  would  say,  "Aijrippa,  be  it  so," 
To  make  this  good  ? 

Ctes.  The  power  of  Caesar,  and 

His  power  unto  Octavia. 

Ant  May  I  never 

To  this  good  purpose,  that  so  fairly  shows. 
Dream  of  impediment ! — Let  mc  have  thy  hand : 
j  Further  this  act  of  grace,  and  from  this  hour, 
I  The  hearts  of  brothers  sovern  in  our  loved. 
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And  Bway  our  great  designs. 

Cos.  There  is  my  hand. 

A  sister  I  bequeath  you,whom  no  brother  [Ant.  takes  it.^ 
Did  ever  love  so  dearly :  let  her  live 
To  join  our  kingdoms,  and  our  hearts ;  and  never 
Fly  off  our  loves  again  ! 

Lep.  Happily,  amen. 

Ant.    I  did  not  think  to  draw  my  sword  'gainst 
Pompey ; 
For  he  hath  laid  strange  courtesies,  and  great, 
•  Of  late  upon  me  :  I  must  thank  him,  only 
Lest  my  remembrance  suffer  ill  report ; 
At  heel  of  that  defy  him. 

Lep,  Time  calls  upon  us : 

Of  us  must  Pompey  presently  be  sought, 
Or  else  he  seeks  out  us. 

Ant.  Where  lies  he  ? 

Cos.  About  the  Mount  Misenum. 

Ant  What 's  his  strength 

By  land? 

Cos.  Great,  and  increasing ;  but  by  sea 
He  is  an  absolute  master. 

Ant.  So  is  the  fame. 

Would  we  had  spoke  together  !     Haste  we  for  it ; 
Yet,  ere  we  put  ourselves  in  arms,  despatch  we 
The  business  we  have  talk'd  of. 

CiEs.  With  most  gladness; 

And  do  invite  you  to  my  sister's  view, 
Whither  straight  I  '11  lead  you. 

Ant.  Let  us,  Lepidus, 

Not  lack  your  company. 

Lep.  Noble  Antony, 

Not  sickness  should  detain  me. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  Casar,  Antony,  and  Lkpidus. 

Mec.  Welcome  from  Egypt,  sir. 

Eno.  Half  the  heart  of  Ceesar,  worthy  Mecsenas  ! — 
my  honourable  friend,  Agrippa  ! — 

Afrr.  Grood  Enobarbus ! 

Mec.  We  have  cause  to  be  glad,  that  matters  are  so 
well  digested.     You  stay'd  well  by  it  in  Egypt. 

Eno.  Ay,  sir  :  we  did  sleep  day  out  of  countenance, 
and  made  the  night  light  with  drinking. 

Mec.  Eight  wild  boars  roasted  whole  at  a  breakfast, 
and  but  twelve  persons  there ;  is  this  true  ? 

Eno.  This  was  but  as  a  fly  by  an  eagle :  we  had 
much  more  monstrous  matter  of  feast,  which  worthily 
deserved  noting. 

Mec.  She 's  a  most  triumphant  lady,  if  report  be 
square  to  her. 

£710.  When  she  first  met  Mark  Antony,  she  pursed 
up  his  heart,  upon  the  river  of  Cydnus. 

Agr.  There  she  appeared  indeed,  or  my  reporter  de- 
vised well  for  her. 

Eno.  I  ^ill  tell  you. 
The  barge  she  sat  in,  like  a  bumish'd  throne, 
Burn'd  on  the  water :  the  poop  was  beaten  gold ; 
Purple  the  sails,  and  so  perfumed,  that 
Th^  winds  were  love-sick  with  them :  the  oars  were 

silver ; 
Which  to  the  tune  of  flutes  kept  stroke,  and  made 
The  water,  which  they  beat,  to  follow  faster, 
As  amorous  of  their  strokes.     For  her  own  person, 
It  beggar'd  all  description :  she  did  lie 
In  her  pavilion,  (cloth  of  gold  and*  tissue) 
O'er-picturing  that  Venus,  where  we  see, 
The  fancy  out- work  nature  :  on  each  side  her. 
Stood  pretty  dimpled  boys,  like  smiling  Cupids, 
With  diverse-colour'd  fans,  whose  wind  did  seem 
To  glow'  the  delicate  cheeks  which  they  did  cool. 


And  what  they  undid,  did. 

Agr.  O,  rare  for  Antony! 

Eno.  Her  gentlewomen,  like  the  Nereides, 
So  many  mermaids,  tended  her  i'  the  eyes. 
And  made  their  bends  adornings :  at  the  helm 
A  seeming  mermaid  steers ;  the  silken  tackle 
Smell*  with  the  touches  of  those  flower-soft  hsndij 
That  yarely*  frame  the  office.    From  the  barge 
A  strange  invisible  perfume  hits  the  sense 
Of  the  adjacent  wharfs.    The  city  cast 
Her  people  out  upon  her  :  and  Antony, 
Enthroned  i'  the  market-place,  did  sit  alone, 
Whistling  to  the  air;  which,  but  for  vacancy, 
Had  gone  to  gaze  on  Cleopatra  too, 
And  made  a  gap  in  nature. 

Agr,  Rare  Egyptian ! 

Eno.  Upon  her  landing  Antony  sent  to  her, 
Invited  her  to  supper :  she  replied, 
It  should  be  better  he  became  her  guest, 
Which  she  entreated.    Our  courteous  Antony, 
Whom  ne'er  the  word  of  '*  No"  woman  heard  speak, 
Being  barber'd  ten  times  o'er,  goes  to  the  feast ; 
And  for  his  ordinary  pays  his  heart 
For  what  his  eyes  eat  only. 

Agr.  Royal  wench ! 

She  made  great  Caesar  lay  his  sword  to  bed ; 
He  plough'd  her,  and  she  cropped. 

Eno.      •  I  saw  her  onee 

Hop  forty  paces  through  the  public  street ; 
And  having  lost  her  breath,  she  spoke,  and  psnted, 
That  she  did  make  defect  pertectioa, 
And,  breathless,  power  breathe  forth. 

Mec.  Now  Antonyi  must  leave  her  utterly. 

Eno.  Never ;  he  will  not. 
Age  cannot  wither  her,  nor  custom  stale 
Her  infinite  variety :  other  women  cloy 
The  appetites  they  feed,  but  she  makes  hungry, 
Where  most  she  satisfies  ;  for  vilest  things 
Become  themselves  in  her,  that  the  holy  priesis 
Bless  her  when  she  is  riggish. 

Mec.  If  beauty,  wisdom,  modesty,  can  settle 
The  heart  of  Antony,  Octavia  is 
A  blessed  lottery  to  him. 

Agr.  Let  us  go. — 

Good  Enobarbus,  make  yourself  my  guest, 
Whilst  you  abide  here. 

Eno.  Humbly,  sir,  I  thank  you.  [E»rt 

SCENE  in.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  Cesar's  lloa« 
Enter  Cjesar,  Antony,  Octavia.  between  (km; 
Attendants. 

Ant.  The  world,  and  my  great  oflloe.  will  sometimi 
Divide  me  from  your  bosom. 

Octa.  All  which  time, 

Before  the  gods  my  knee  shall  bow  with  prayen 
To  them  for  you. 

Ant.  Good  night,  sir.— My  Ocuvis, 

Read  not  my  blemishes  in  the  world's  report : 
I  have  not  kept  my  square,  but  that  to  come 
Shall  all  be  done  by  the  rule.    Good  night,  dear  Isaj- 
Good  nisht.  sir. 

Cets.  Good  night.  [Exeunt  C jesab  and  Octitu 

Enter  a  Soothsayer, 

Ant.  Now,  sirrah :  you  do  wish  yourself  in  Egypt 

Sooth.  Would  I  had  never  come  from  thenoe,  us 
you  thither ! 

j4n<.  If  you  can,  your  reason? 

Sooth,  I  see  it  in  my  motion,  have  it  wit  in  mj 
tongue:  but  yet  hie  you  to  Egypt  again. 
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Ant.  Say  to  me,  whoee  fortune  shall  rise  higher, 
Casar's,  or  mine  ? 

Sooth.  CaMUur's. 
Therefore,  O  Antony !  stay  not  hy  his  side  : 
Thy  dsemon,  that 's  thy  spirit  which  keeps  thee,  is 
Noble,  oonraeeous,  high,  unmatchable. 
Where  Caesar's  is  not ;  but  near  him  thy  angel 
Becomes  afeard,^  as  being  overpowered :  therefore. 
Make  space  enough  between  you. 

Ant.  Speak  this  no  more. 

Sooth.  To  none  but  thee ;  no  more,  but  when  to  thee. 
If  thou  dost  play  with  him  at  any  game, 
Thou  art  sure  to  lose ;  and,  of  that  natural  luck, 
He  beats  thee  'gainst  the  odds :  thy  lustre  thickens. 
When  he  shines  by.     I  say  again,  thy  spirit 
Is  all  afraid  to  govern  thee  near  him, 
But  he  away,  't  is  noble. 

Ant.  Get  thee  gone  : 

Say  to  Yentidius,  I  would  speak  with  him. — 

[Exit  Soothsayer. 
He  shall  to  Parthia. — Be  it  art,  or  hap, 
He  hath  spoken  true  :  the  very  dice  obey  him ; 
And  in  our  sports  my  better  cunning  faints 
Under  his  chance :  if  we  draw  lots,  he  speeds : 
His  cocks  do  win  the  battle  still  of  mine, 
When  it  is  all  to  nought ;  and  his  quails  ever 
Beat  mine,  inhoop'd,  at  odds.     I  will  to  Egypt: 
And  though  I  make  this  marriage  for  my  peace. 

Enter  Ventidius. 
V  the  east  my  pleasure  lies. — 0  !  come,  Ventidius, 
You  must  to  Parthia :  your  commission 's  ready  ; 
Follow  me.  and  receive  it.  [Eoceunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.     A  Street. 
Enter  Lepidus,  MECiBNAS,  and  Agrippa. 

Lep.  Trouble  yourselves  no  farther:  pray  you,  hasten 
Your  generals  after. 

Agr.  Sir,  Mark  Antony 

Will  e'en  but  kiss  Octavia,  and  we  Ul  follow. 

Lep.  Till  I  shall  see  you  in  your  soldier's  dress, 
Which  will  become  you  both,  farewell. 

Mec.  We  shall, 

A.S  I  conceive  the  journey,  be  at  Mount* 
Before  you,  Lepidus. 

Lep.  Your  way  is  shorter ; 

My  purposes  do  draw  me  much  about : 
You  '11  win  two  days  upon  me. 

Mec.  Agr.  Sir,  good  success  ! 

Lep.  Farewell.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  V. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Give  me  some  music ;  music,  moody  food 
Of  us  that  trade  in  love. 

Attend,  The  music,  ho  ! 

Enter  Mardian. 

Cleo.  Let  it  alone ;  let 's  to  billiards  :  come,  Charmian. 

Char.  My  arm  is  sore,  best  play  with  Mardian. 

Cleo.  As  well  a  woman  with  an  eunuch  play'd, 
As  with  a  woman. — Come,  you  '11  play  with  me,  sir  ? 

Mar.  As  well  as  I  can,  madam.  [too  short, 

Cleo.  And  when  good  will  is  show'd,  though  't  come 
The  actor  may  plead  pardon.     I  '11  none  now. — 
Give  me  mine  angle, — we  '11  to  the  river  :  there. 
My  music  playing  far  off,  I  will  betray 
Tawny-finn'd*  fishes  ;  my  bended  hook  shall  pierce 
Their  slimy  jaws,  and  as  I  draw  them  up, 
( 41  think  them  every  one  an  Antony, 
And  say.  Ah,  ha  !  you  're  caught. 

>  a  f«ar  :  ia  f.  •.    *  Mt.  MiMnnm.     *  Tawneyflii*  :  ia  folio     Thoobald  nado  the  ehanco.    «  Ei^ur  a  Mnmngtr:  ia  I.  •. 


Char.  'T  was  merry,  when 

You  wager'd  on  your  angling ;  when  your  diver 
Did  hang  a  salt-fish  on  his  hook,  which  he  ^ 
With  fervency  drew  up. 

CUo.  That  time. — 0  times ! — 

I  laugh'd  him  out  of  patience ;  and  that  night 
I  laugh'd  him  into  patience  :  and  next  mom, 
Ere  the  ninth  hour,  I  drunk  him  to  his  bed  : 
Then,  put  my  tires  and  mantles  on  him,  whilst 
I  wore  his  sword  Philippian. — 

Enter  Elis,  a  Messenger.* 

0!  from  Italy?— 
Ram  thou  thy  fruitful  tidings  m  mine  ears. 
That  long  time  hav^  been  barren. 

Mess.  Madam,  madam,— 

Cleo.  Antony 's  dead  ? — 
If  thou  say  so,  villain,  thou  kill'st  thy  mistress  : 
But  well  and  free, 

If  thou  so  yield  him,  there  is  gold,  and  here 
My  bluest  veins  to  kiss ;  a  hand,  that  kings 
Have  lipp'd,  and  trembled  kissing. 

Mess.  First,  madam,  he  is  well. 

Cleo.  Why,  there 's  more  gold. 

But,  sirrah,  mark,  we  use 
To  say,  the  dead  are  well :  bring  it  to  that. 
The  gold  I  give  thee  will  I  melt,  and  pour 
Down  thy  ill-uttering  throat. 

Mess,  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Cleo.  Well,  go  to,  I  will  ; 

But  there 's  no  goodness  in  thy  face.     If  Antony 
Be  free,  and  healthful,  why  so  tart  a  favour 
To  trumpet  such  good  tidings  ?  if  not  well, 
Thou  shouldst  come  like  a  fury  crown'd  with  snakes, 
Not  like  a  formal  man. 

Mess.  Will 't  please  you  hear  me  ? 

Cleo.  I  have  a  mind  to  strike  thee,  ere  thou  speak'st 
Yet,  if  thou  say,  Antony  lives,  't  is  well ; 
Or  friends  with  Csesar,  or  not  captive  to  him, 
I  '11  set  thee  in  a  shower  of  gold,  and  hail 
Rich  pearls  upon  thee. 

Mess,  Madam,  he 's  well. 

Cleo.  Well  said. 

Mess.  And  friends  with  Csesar. 

Cleo,  Thou  'rt  an  honest  man. 

Mess.  Csesar  and  he  are  greater  friends  than  ever. 

Cleo.  Make  thee  a  fortune  from  me. 

Mess.  But  yet,  madam, — 

Cleo.  I  do  not  like  "  but  yet,"  it  does  allay 
The  good  precedence ;  fie  upon  ^^  but  yet !" 
^*  But  yet"  is  as  a  gaoler  to  bring  forth 
Some  monstrous  malefactor.     Pr'ythee,  friend, 
Pour  out  the  pack  of  matter  to  mine  ear. 
The  good  and  bad  together.     He 's  friends  with  Cssar ; 
In  state  of  health,  thou  say'st ;  and,  thou  say'st,  free. 

Mess.  Free,  madam  ?  no ,'  I  made  no  such  report : 
He 's  bound  unto  Octavia. 

Cleo.  For  what  good  turn  ? 

Mess.  For  the  best  turn  i'  the  bed. 

Cleo.     •  I  am  pale,  Charmian. 

Mess.  Madam,  he 's  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo,  The  most  infectious  pestilence  upon  thee ! 

[Strikes  him  down 

Mess,  Grood  madam,  patience. 

Cleo.  What  say  you  ?— Hence. 

[Strikes  him  again 
Horrible  villain  !  or  I  '11  spurn  thine  eyes 
Like  balls  before  me:  I  'II  unhair  thy  head. 

[She  hales  him  up  and  dowf^ 
Thou  shalt  be  whipp'd  with  wire,  and  stew'd  in  brine 
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Smarting  in  lingering  pickle. 

Mess.  Gracious  madam, 

I,  that  do  bring  the  news,  made  not  the  match. 

Cleo.  Say,  H  is  not  so,  a  province  I  will  give  thee, 
And  make  thy  fortunes  proud :  the  blow  thou  hadst 
Shall  make  thy  peace  for  moving  me  to  rage ; 
And  I  will  boot  thee  with  what  gilt  beside 
Thy  modesty  can  beg. 

Mess.  He  ^s  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  Rogue  !  thou  hast  liv'd  too  long.  [Draws a  Knife. 

Mess.  Nay,  then  I  '11  rim. — 

What  mean  you,  madam  ?  I  have  made  no  fault.  [Exit. 

Char.  Good  madam,  keep  yourself  within  yourself: 
The  man  is  innocent.  ^ 

Cleo.  Some  innocents  'scape  not  the  thunder-bolt. — 
Melt  Euypt  into  Nile  1  and  kindly  creatures 
Turn  all  to  serpents — ^Call  the  Flave  again  : 
Though  I  am  mad,  I  will  not  bite  him. — Call. 

Char.  He  is  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  I  will  not  hurt  him. — 

These  hands  do  lack  nobility,  that  they  strike 
A  meaner  than  myself;  since  I  myself 
Have  given  myself  the  cause. — Come  hither,  sir. 

Re-enter  Elis,  the  Messenger} 
Though  it  be  honest,  it  is  never  good 
To  bring  bad  .news :  give  to  a  gracious  message 
An  host  of  tongues ;  but  let  ill  tidings  tell 
Themselves,  when  they  be  felt. 

Mess.  I  have  done  my  duty. 

Cleo.  Is  he  married  ? 

I  cannot  hate  thee  worser  than  I  do. 
If  thou  again  say.  Yes. 

Me.ss.  He 's  married,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  gods  confound  thee !  dost  thou  hold  there 
still  ? 

Mess.  Should  I  lie,  madam  ? 

Cleo.  0  I  I  would,  thou  uiust. 

So  half  my  Egypt  were  submerg'd,  and  made 
A  cistern  for  scaPd  snakes.     Go.  get  thee  hence : 
Hadst  thou  Narcissus  in  thy  face,  to  me 
Thou  wouldst  appear  most  ugly.     He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  I  crave  your  highness'  pardon. 

Cleo.  He  is  married  ? 

Mess.  Take  no  offence,  that  I  would  not  offend  you  : 
To  punish  me  for  what  you  make  me  do, 
Seems  much  unequal.     He  is  married  to  Octavia. 

Cleo.  O !  that  his  fault  should  make  a  knave  of  thee, 
That  art  not !  What !  thou  'rt  sure  of  ?'— Get  thee  hence : 
The  merchandise  which  thou  haj^t  brought  from  Rome, 
Arc  all  too  dear  for  me:  lie  they  upon  thy  hand, 
And  be  undone  by  'cm  !  [Exit  Messenger. 

Char.  Good  your  highness,  patience. 

Cleo.  In  praising  Antony,  I  have  disprais'd  Caesar. 

Char.  Many  times,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  am  paid  for 't  now. 

Lead  me  from  hence ; 

I  faint. — 0  Iras  !  Charmian  ! — 'T  is  no  matter. — 
Go  to  the  fellow,  good  Alexas;  bid  him 
Report  the  feature  of  Octavia,  her  years. 
Her  inclination,  let  him  not  leave  out 
The  colour  of  her  hair :  bring  me  word  quickly. — 

[Exit  Alexas. 
Let  him  for  ever  go  ? — let  him  not. — Charmian, 
Though  he  be  painted  one  way  like  a  Gorgon, 
The  other  way  he 's  a  Mars. — Bid  you  Alexas 

[To  Mardian. 
Bring  me  word,  how  tall  she  i.s  — Pity  me.  Charmian, 
But  do  not  speak  to  me. — ^Lead  me  to  my  chamber. 

[Exeunt. 


SCENE  VI.— Near  Miscnum. 
Flourish.     Enter  Pompet  and  Men  as.  at  one  side.,  trr^ 

Drum  and  Trumpet:  at  afwther,  Cjfjsar,  L.kpii>os 
Antony,  Enobarbus,  Megj^nas,  with  Soldiers  tnank 
ing. 

Pom.  Your  hostages  I  have,  so  have  you  mine  : 
And  we  shall  talk  before  we  fight. 

Cos.  Most  meet. 

That  first  we  come  to  words ;  and  therefore  have  w^ 
Our  written  purposes  before  us  sent, 
Which,  if  thou  hast  consider'd,  let  us  know 
If  H  will  tie  up  thy  discontented  sword. 
And  carry  back  to  Sicily  much  tall  youth, 
That  else  must  perish  here. 

Pom.  To  yon  all  three. 

The  senators  alone  of  this  great  world. 
Chief  factors  for  the  god.". — I  do  not  know, 
Wherefore  my  father  should  revensers  want, 
Having  a  son,  and  friends ;  since  Julius  Caesar, 
Who  at  Philippi  the  good  Brutus  ghosted, 
There  saw  you  labouring  for  him.     What  wa«  it. 
That  mov'd  pale  Ca.«sius  to  conspire  ?     And  'whii^t 
Made  the  all-honour'd,  honest,  Roman  Bnitus, 
With  the  armM  rest,  courtiers  of  beauteous  freedom. 
To  drench  the  Capitx)!,  but  that  they  would 
Have  one  man  but  a  man  ?    And  that  is  it 
Hath  made  me  rig  my  navy,  at  whose  burden 
The  anger d  ocean  foams;  with  which  I  meant 
To  scourge  th'  ingratitude  that  despiteful  Rome 
Ca.st  on  my  noble  father. 

Cos.  Take  your  time. 

Ant.  Thou  canst  not  fear*  us,  Pompey,  with   tLj 
sails ; 
We  '11  speak  with  thee  at  sea :  at  land,  thou  know-'st 
I  How  much  we  do  o'er-count  thee. 

Pom.  At  land,  ii^ee4, 

Thou  dost  o'er-count  me  of  my  father's  house  : 
But,  since  the  cuckoo  builds  not  for  himself, 
Remain  in  H  as  thou  may'st. 

Lep.  Be  pleas'd  to  tell  us, 

(For  this  is  from  the  present)  how  you  take 
The  offers  we  have  sent  you. 

Cos.  There 's  the  point. 

Ant.  Which  do  not  be  entreated  to,  but  weigh 
What  it  is  worth  embrac'd. 

Cos.  And  what  may  foPov, 

To  try  a  larger  fortune. 

Pom.  You  have  made  me  offer 

Of  Sicily,  Sardinia ;  and  I  must 
Hid  all  the  sea  of  pirates  ;  then,  to  send 
Measures  of  wheat  to  Rome  :•  this  'greed  upon, 
To  part  with  unhack'd  edges,  and  bgar  back 
Tarses  undinted. 

Cees.  Ant.  Lep.  That 's  our  oflfer. 

Pom.  Know  then, 

I  came  before  you  here,  a  man  prepard 
To  take  this  offer ;  but  Mark-  Antony 
Put  me  to  some  impatience. — Though  I  lose 
The  praise  of  it  by  telling,  you  must  know, 
When  Caesar  and  your  brother  were  at  blows, 
Your  mother  came  to  Sicily,  and  did  find 
Her  welcome  friendly. 

Ant.  I  have  heard  it,  Pompey , 

And  am  well  studied  for  a  liberal  thanks, 
W^hich  I  do  owe  you. 

Pom.  Let  me  have  your  hand 

I  did  not  think,  sir,  to  have  met  you  here. 
I  [7%«y  take  llanos  ' 
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Ant.  The  beds  1'  the  eajit  are  soft;  and  thanks  to 
you, 
That  call'd  me  timelier  than  my  purpose  hither, 
For  I  have  gain'd  by  it. 

Cos,  Since  I  saw  you  last, 

There  is  a  change  upon  you. 

Pom,  Well,  I  know  not 

What  counts  harsh  fortune  casts  upon  my  face, 
But  ill  my  bosom  shall  she  never  come, 
To  make  my  heart  her  vassal. 

Lep.  Well  met  here. 

Pom.  I  hope  so,  Lepidus. — Thus  we  are  agreed. 
I  crave,  our  composition  may  be  written, 
Aud  seaPd  between  us. 

Cits.  Thai 's  the  next  to  do. 

Pom.  We  '11  feast  each  other,  ere  we  part ;  and  let  us 
Draw  lots  who  shall  begin. 

Ant.  That  will  I,  Pompey. 

Pom.  No,  Antony,  take  the  lot ;  but,  first 
Or  last,  your  fine  Egyptian  cookery 
Shall  liave  the  fame.     I  have  heard,  that  Julius  Caesar 
Grew  fat  with  feasting  there. 

Ant.  You  have  heard  much. 

Pom.  I  have  fair  meanings,  sir. 
Ant.  And  fair  words  to  them. 

Pom.  Then,  so  much  have  I  heard  : 
And  I  have  heard,  Apollodorus  carried — 
Eno.  No  more  of  that : — he  did  so. 
Pom.  What,  I  pray  you? 

Eno.  A  certain  queen  to  Gsesar  in  a  mattress. 
Pom.  I  know  thee  now :  how  far'st  thou,  soldier  ? 
Eno.  Well ; 

And  well  am  like  to  do ;  I  perceive,  ^ 

Four  feasts  are  toward. 

Pom.  Let  me  shake  thy  hand : 

I  never  hated  thee.     I  have  seen  thee  fight, 
When  I  have  envied  thy  behaviour. 

Eno.  Sir, 

I  never  lov^d  you  much ;  but  I  have  praisM  you, 
When  you  have  well  deserv'd  ten  times  as  much 
As  I  have  said  you  did. 

Pom.  Enjoy  thy  plainness, 

It  nothing  ill  becomes  thee. — 
Aboard  my  galley  I  invite  you  all : 
Will  you  lead,  lords? 

Cies.  Ant.  Lep.  Show  us  the  way,  sir. 
Pom,  Gome. 

[Exettnt  PoMPEY,  Gjesar,  Antony,  Lepidcs, 
Soldiers  and  Attendants. 
Men,  Thy  father,  Pompey,  would  ne'er  have  made 
this  treaty. — [i<.w/e.) — You  and  I  have  known,  sir. 
Eno.  At  sea,  I  think. 
Men.  We  have,  sir.  « 

Eno.  You  have  done  well  by  water. 
Alen.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  I  will  praise  any  man  that  will  praise  me ; 
ihoiiiih  it  cannot  be  denied  what  I  have  done  by  land. 
3  fen.  Nor  what  I  have  done  by  water. 
£/io.  Yes;  something  you  can  deny  for  your  own 
isafety  :  you  have  been  a  great  thief  by  sea. 
Mn.  And  you  by  land. 

Eno.  There  I  deny  my  land  service.  But  give  me 
^our  hand,  Menas :  if  our  eyes  had  authority,  here 
tliey  might  take  two  thieves  kissing. 

3Ien.  All  men's  faces  are  true,  whatsoe'er  their 
tkands  arc. 

£no.  But  there  is  never  a  fair  woman  has  a  true 

face. 
Men.  No  slander ;  they  steal  hearts. 

Tr«imwt  blast.     *  PUnty 


Eno.  We  came  hither  to  fight  with  you. 

Men.  For  my  part,  I  am  sorry  it  is  turned  to  « 
drinking.  Pompey  doth  this  day  laugh  away  hii 
fortune. 

Eno.  If  he  do,  sure,  he  cannot  weep  it  back  again. 

Men.  You  have  said,  sir.  We  looked  not  for  Mark 
Antony  here  :  pray  you,  is  he  married  to  Gleopatra? 

Eno.  Caesar's  sister  is  call'd  Octavia. 

Men.  True,  sir:  she  was  the  wife  of  Caius  Marcellus, 

Eno.  But  she  is  now  the  wife  of  Marcus  Antonius. 

Men.  Pray  you,  sir  ? 

Eno.  'T  is  true. 

Men.  Then  is  Caesar,  and  he,  for  ever  knit  together. 

Eno.  If  I  were  bound  to  divine  of  this  unity,  I 
would  not  prophesy  so. 

Men.  I  think,  the  policy  of  that  purpose  made  more 
in  the  piarriage,  than  the  love  of  the  parties. 

Eno.  I  think  so  too:  but  you  shall  find,  the  band 
that  seems  to  tie  their  friendship  together  will  be  the 
very  strangler  of  their  amity.  Octavia  is  of  a  holy, 
cold,  and  still  conversation. 

Men.  Who  would  not  have  his  wife  so? 

Eno.  Not  he,  that  himself  is  not  so;  which  is  Mark 
Antony.  He  will  to  his  Egyptian  dish  again:  then, 
shall  the  sighs  of  Octavia  blow  the  fire  up  in  Cscsar ; 
and,  as  I  said  before,  that  whioh  is  the  strength  of 
their  amity,  shall  prove  the  immediate  author  of  their 
variance.  Antony  will  use  his  affection  where  it  is : 
he  married  but  his  occasion  here. 

Men.  And  thus  it  may  be.  Come,  sir,  will  you 
a.board  ?    I  have  a  health  for  you. 

Eno.  I  shall  take  it,  sir :  we  have  used  our  throata 
in  Egypt. 

Men.  Come ;  let 's  away.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  YII.— On  Board  Pompey's  Galley,  lying  near 

Misenum. 
Music.    Enter  Two  or  Three  Servants^  with  a  Banquet, 

1  Serv.  Here  they  '11  be,  man.  Some  o'  their  plants 
are  ill-rooted  already;  the  least  wind  i'  the  world  will 
blow  them  down. 

2  Serv.  Lepidus  is  high-coloured. 

1  Serv,  They  have  made  him  drink  alms-drink. 

2  Serv.  As  they  pinch  one  another  by  the  disposi- 
tion, he  cries  out,  '^  no  more :"  reconciles  them  to  his 
entreaty,  and  himself  to  the  drink. 

1  Serv.  But  it  raises  the  greater  war  between  him 
and  his  discretion. 

2  Serv.  Why,  this  it  is  to  have  a  name  in  great  men's 
fellowship :  I  had  as  lief  have  a  reed  that  will  do  me 
no  service,  as  a  partizan  I  could  not  heave. 

1  Serv.  To  be  called  into  a  huge  sphere,  and  not  to 
be  seen  to  move  in  't,  are  the  holes  where  eyes  should 
be,  which  pitifully  disaster  the  cheeks. 
A  Sennet^  sounded.    Enter  Cjesar,  Antony,  Pompey 

Lepidus.  Agrippa,  Mecjenas,  Enobarbus,  Menas, 

tptth  other  Captains. 

Ant.  Thus  do  they,  sir.     [To  Cmsar.]    They  take 
the  flow  o'  the  Nile 
By  certain  scales  i'  the  pyramid  :  they  know, 
By  the  height,  the  lowness,  or  the  mean,  if  dearth, 
Or  foison'  follow.     The  higher  Nilus  swells, 
The  more  it  promises  :  as  it  ebbs,  the  seedsman 
Upon  the  slime  and  ooze  scatters  his  grain. 
And  shortly  comes  to  harvest. 

Lep   You  have  strange  serpents  there. 

Ant.  Ay,  Lepidus 

Lep.  Your  serpent  of  Egypt  is  bred,  now,  of  youi 
mud  by  the  operation  of  your  sun:  so  is  your  crocodile. 
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Ant.  They  are  bo. 

Pom.  Sitj^-and  some  wine ! — A  health  to  Lepidus. 

Lep.  I  am  not  so  well  as  I  should  be,  but  I  '11  ne'er  out. 

Eno.  Not  till  you  have  slept :  1  fear  me,  you  '11  be 
in,  till  then. 

Zjep.  Nay,  certainly,.  I  have  heard,  the  Ptolemies' 
pyramids  pe  very  gcNodly  things;  without  contradic- 
tion, I  have  heard  that. 

Men.  [Aside.]  Pompey,  a  word. 

Pom.  [Aside.]  Say  in  mine  ear :  what  is 't  ? 

Men.  [Aside.]  Forsake  thy  seat,  I  do  beseech  thee, 
And  hear  me  speak  a  word.  [captain. 

Pom.  [Aside.]  Forbear  me  till  anon. — 

This  wine  for  Lepidus. 

Lep.  What  manner  o'  thing  is  your  crocodile  ? 

Ant.  [t  is  shaped,  sir,  like  itself,  and  it  is  as  broad 
as  it  hath  breadth ;  it  is  just  so  high  as  it  is,  and  moves 
with  its  own  organs ;  it  lives  by  that  which  nourisheth 
it,  and  the  elements  once  out  of  it,  it  transmigrates. 

Lep.  What  colour  is  it  of  ? 

Ant.  Of  its  own  colour  too. 

Lep.  'T  is  a  strange  serpent. 

Ant.  'T  is  so ;  and  the  tears  of  it  are  wet. 

Cos.  Will  this  description  satisfy  him  ? 

Ant.  With  the  health  that  Pompey  gives  him,  else 
he  is  a  very  epicure. 

Pom,  [To  Menas,  aside.]  Go,  hang,  sir,  hang!  Tell 
me  of  that,  away ! 
Do  as  I  bid  you. — Where 's  this  cup  I  call'd  for  ? 

Men.  [Aside.]  If  for  the  sake  of  merit  thou  wilt  hear 
Rise  from  thy  stool.  [me, 

Pom,  [Aside.]  I  think,  thou'rt  mad.    The  matter? 

[Walks  aside. 

Men.  I  have  ever  held  my  cap  off  to  thy  fortunes. 

Pom.  Thou  hast  serv'd  me  with  much  faith.  What 's 
else  to  say  ? — 
Be  jolly,  lords. 

Ant.  These  quick-sands,  Lepidus, 

Keep  off  them,  for  you  sink. 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  all  the  world  ? 

Pom.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Men.  Wilt  thou  be  lord  of  the  whole  world  ?  TLat  's 
twice. 

Pom.  How  should  that  be? 

Men.  But  entertain  it, 

And  though  thou  think  me  poor,  I  am  the  man 
Will  give  thee  all  the  world. 

Pom.  Hast  thou  drunk  well  ? 

Men.  No,  Pompey,  I  have  kept  me  from  the  cup. 
Thou  art,  if  thou  dar'st  be,  the  earthly  Jove : 
Whate'er  the  ocean  pales,'  or  sky  inclips,' 
Is  thine,  if  thou  wilt  have  't. 

Pom.  Show  me  which  way. 

Men.  These  three  world-sharers,  these  competitors, 
Are  in  thy  vessel :  let  me  cut  the  cable ; 
And,  when  we  are  put  off,  fall  to  their  throats : 
All  then  is  thine. 

Pom.  Ah !  this  thou  shouldst  have  done, 

And  not  have  spoke  on  't.     In  me,  't  is  villainy ; 
In  thee,  't  had  been  good  service.     Thou  must  know, 
'T  is  not  my  profit  that  does  lead  mine  honour, 
Mine  honour*  it.     Repent,  that  e'er  thy  tongue 
Hath  so  betray'd  thine  act :  being  done  unknown, 
I  should  have  found  it  afterwards  well  done, 
But  must  condemn  it  now.     Desist,  and  drink. 

Men.  [A.tide.]  For  this. 
I  '11  never  follow  thy  pall'd  fortunes  more. 
Who  seeks,  and  will  not  take,  when  once  't  is  offer'd, 
Shall  never  find  it  more. 


Pom.  This  health  to  Lepidus. 

Ant.  Bear  him  ashore. — I  '11  pledge  it  for  him,  Pompey 

Eno.  Here 's  to  thee,  Menas. 

Men.  Enobarbus,  welooma. 

Pom.  Fill,  till  the  cap  be  hid. 

Eno.  There 's  a  strong  fellow,  Menas. 
[Pointing  to  the  Attendant  who  carries  off  Loan 

Men.  \    Why? 

Eno.  He  ban 

The  third  part  of  the  world,  man:  see'st  not? 

Men.  The  third  pa-t,  then,  is  drunk :  would  it  were  ail. 
That  it  might  go  on  wheels !' 

Eno.  Drink  thou;  increase  the  reels. 

Men.  Come. 

Pom,  This  is  not  yet  an  Alexandrian  feast. 

Ant.  It  ripens  towards  it. — Strike*  the  vessels,  ho! 
Here  is  to  Cesar. 

Cos.  I  could  well  forbear  it. 

It 's  monstrous  labour,  when  I  wash  my  brain. 
And  it  grows  fouler. 

Ant.  Be  a  child  o'  the  time. 

CiBs.  Profess*  it,  I  'U  make  answer;  but  I  had  nther 
fast 
From  all  four  days,  than  drink  so  much  in  one. 

Eno.  Ha,  my  brave  emperor !  [7b  Axtost 

Shall  we  dance  now  the  Egyptian  Bacchanals, 
And  celebrate  our  drink  ? 

Pom.  *     Let 's  ha 't,  good  soldier. 

Ant.  Come,  let  us  all  shake  hands. 
Till  that  the  conquering  wine  hath  steep'd  our  leose 
In  soft  and  delicate  Lethe. 

£710.  All  take  hands. — 

Make  battery  to  our  ears  with  the  loud  music ; 
The  while  I  '11  place  you  :  then,  the  boy  fhall  sing; 
The  holding*  every  man  shall  bear,  as  loud 
As  his  strong  sides  can  volley. 

[Music  plays.    Enobarbus  places  them  hand  in  hanL 
SoNO,  by  tite  Boy.^ 
Come  J  thou  monarch  of  the  vine^ 
Plumpy  Bacchus,  with  pink  eyne : 
In  thy  vats  cur  cares  be  drowned; 
With  thy  grapes  our  hairs  be  crown' d; 
Cvf  U3,tmju  world  go  riAind;  }xh«bQH«L 
Cup  us.  till  the  world  go  round  I  ) 

CiEs.  What  would  you  more  ? — ^Pompey,  good  Di|kl 
— Good  brother. 
Let  me  request  you  off:  our  graver  business 
Frowns  at  this  levity.— Gentle  lords,  let 's  part ; 
You  see,  we  have  burnt  our  cheeks.     Strong  Rnoberbe 
Is  weaker  than  the  wine,  and  mine  own  tongue 
Splits  what  it  speaks :  the  wild  disguise  hath  aliacft 
Antick'd  us  all.     What  needs  more  words?    Good 

night. — 
Grood  Antony,  your  hand. 

Pom.  I  '11  try  you  on  the  shore. 

Ant.  And  shall,  sir,    Give 's  your  hand. 

Pom.  0,  Antony! 

You  have  my  father's  house. — ^But  what  ?  we  are  frieiid* 
Come  down  into  the  boat. 

Eno.  Tate  heed  you  fall  not  - 

[Eoceunt  Pompiy,  Casar,  Amtokt,  and  AttendiOiL 
Menas,  I  '11  not  on  shore.  . 

Men.  No.  to  my  cabin.— 

These  drums ! — these  trumpets,  flutes !  what  !— 
Let  Neptune  hear,  we  bid  a  loud  farewell 
To  these  great  fellows :  sound,  and  be  hanrd !  s^unl 
out !  [A  Flo»*n^ 

Eno.  Ho,  says  'a ! — There 's  my  cap. 

Men.       '         Ho ! — ^noble  captain !  come.  [Exfwt 
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SCENE  I.-*A  Plain  in  Syria. 
£»*••  Vc^vriDius,  as  it  were  in  triumnh,  itith  Silius, 

atu»  jiker  Romans,  Officers,  and  Soldiers;  the  dead 

Body  of  Pacorus  6ome  before  him. 

Ven.  Naw,  darting  Parthia,  art  thou  Btruck;  and  now 
PleasM  fortune  does  of  Marcus  Grassus'  death 
Make  me  revenger. — Bear  the  king's  son's  body 
BetWe  our  army. — Thy  Pacorus,  Orodes, 
Pays  this  for  Marcus  Crassus. 

Sii  Noble  Ventidius, 

Whilst  yet  with  Parthian  blood  thy  sword  is  warm, 
The  fugitive  Parthians  follow :  spur  through  Media, 
Mesopotamia,  and  the  shelters  whither 
The  routed  fly :  so  thy  grand  captain,  Antony, 
Shall  set  thee  on  triumphant  chariots,  and 
Put  garlands  on  thy  head. 

Ven.  0  Silius,  Silius ! 

I  have  done  enough :  a  lower  place,  note  well, 
May  make  too  great  an  act ;  for  learn  this,  Silius, 
Better  to  leave  undone,  than  by  our  deeds  acquire 
Too  high  a  fame,  when  him  we  serve 's  away. 
Cresar  and  Antony  have  ever  won 
More  in  their  oflleer,  than  person :  Sossius, 
One  of  my  place  in  Syria,  his  lieutenant. 
For  quick  accumulation  of  renown, 
Which  he  achieved  by  the  minute,  lost  his  favour. 
Who  does  i'  the  wars  more  than  his  captain  can, 
Becomes  his  captain's  captain ;  and  ambition, 
The  soldier^s  virtue,  rather  makes  choiee  of  loss. 
Than  gain  which  darkens  him. 
I  could  do  more  to  do  Antonius  good. 
But  ^t  would  offend  him ;  and  in  his  offence 
Should  my  performance  perish. 

Sil.  Thou  hast,  Ventidius,  that 

Without  the  which  a  soldier,  and  his  sword. 
Gains  scarce  distinction.     Thou  wilt  write  to  Antony? 

Ven.  I  Ml  humbly  signify  what  in  his  name, 
That  magical  word  of  war,  we  have  effected ; 
How,  with  his  banners  and  his  well-paid  ranks, 
The  ne'er-yet-beaten  horse  of  Parthia 
We  have  jaded  outo'  the  field. 

Sil.  Where  is  he  now  ? 

Ven.  He  purposeth  to  Athens ;  whither,  with  what 
haste 
The  weight  we  must  convey  with  us  will  permit. 
We  shall  appear  before  him. — On,  there  \  paf  s  along. 

[Exeunt. 

iSCENE  II. — ^Brome.    An  Ante-Chamber  in  Casar's 

House. 

Enter  Aorippa,  and  Enobarbus,  meeting. 

Agr.  What !  are  the  brothers  parted  ? 

Kno,    They  have  despatch'd  with  Pompey:    he  is 
gone : 
The  other  three  are  sealing.    Octavia  weeps 
To  part  from  Rome ;  Caesar  is  sad ;  and  Lepidus, 
Sii)ce  Pompey's  feast,  as  Menas  says,  is  troubled 
With  the  green  sickness. 

Agr.  'T  is  a  noble  Lepidus. 

Eno,  A  very  fine  one.    0,  how  he  loves  Caesar ! 

Agr.  Nay,  but  how  dearly  he  adores  Mark  Antony ! 

Eno.  ('sBsar?    Why.  he 's  the  Jupiter  of  men. 

Agr.  What 's  Antony?    The  god  of  Jupiter. 

Eno.  Spake  you  of  CflBsar?    How!  the  nonpareil ! 

I  Semis  vimg$ 


Agr.  0  Antony !    O  thou  Arabian  bird  ! 

Eno,  Would  yon  praise  CsBtar,  say, — Gsenr ; — go  na 
farther. 

Agr.  Indeed,  he  ply'd  them  both  with  exoeiionl 
praises. 

Eno.  But  he  loves  Cssar  best; — yet  he  loves  Antony. 
Ho !  hearts,  tongues,  figures,  scribes,  bards,  poets  cannot 
Think,  speak,  cast,  write,  sing,  number,  ho ! 
His  love  to  Antony.     But  as  for  Csesar, 
Kneel  down,  kneel  down,  and  wonder. 

Agr.  Both  he  ioves. 

Eno.   They  are  his  shards,^  and  he  their  beetle. 
So,—  [Trumpets 

This  is  to  horse. — Adieu,  noble  Agrippa. 

Agr.  Good  fortune,  worthy  soldier ;  and  farewell. 
Enter  Cjesar,  Antony,  Lxpious,  and  Octavia. 

Ant,  No  farther,  sir. 

Cos.  You  take  from  me  a  great  part  of  myaolf ; 
Use  me  well  in 't. — Sister,  prove  such  a  wife 
As  my  thoughts  make  thee,  and  as  my  farthest  band 
Shall  pass  on  thy  approof.-^Most  noble  Antony, 
Let  not  the  piece  of  virtue,  which  is  set 
Betwixt  us  as  the  cement  of  our  love. 
To  keep  it  builded,  be  the  ram  to  batter 
The  fortress  of  it ;  for  better  might  we 
Have  loved  without  this  mean,  if  on  both  parts 
This  be  not  cherish'd. 

Ant.  Make  me  not  offended 

In  your  distrust. 

Cos.  I  have  said. 

Ant.  You  shall  not  find, 

Though  you  be  therein  curious,  the  least  cause 
For  what  you  seem  to  fear.     So,  the  goda  keep  you, 
And  make  the  hearts  of  Romans  serve  your  ends. 
We  will  here  part. 

C€u.  Farewell,  my  dearest  sister,  fare  thee  well 
The  elements  be  kind  to  thee,  and  make 
Thy  spirits  all  of  comfort !  fare  thee  well. 

Oct.  My  noble  brother ! — 

Ant.  The  April 's  in  her  eyes ;  it  is  love's  spring, 
And  these  the  showers  to  bring  it  on. — Be  cheerful. 

Oct.  Sir,  look  well  to  ray  husband's  house ;  and — 

C4BS.  What,  Octavia? 

Oct.  I  'U  tell  you  in  your  ear. 

Ant.  Her  tongue  will  not  obey  her  heart,  nor  can 
Her  heart  inform  her  tongue ;  the  swan's  down  feathe* 
That  stands  upon  the  swell  at  the  full  of  tide. 
And  neither  way  inclines. 

£710.  Will  Cssar  weep  ?  [Aside  to  Ai3R1pva« 

Agr.  He  has  a  cloud  in 's  face. 

Eno.  He  were  the  worse  for  that,  were  he  a  horse ; 
So  is  he,  being  a  man. 

Agr.  Why,  Enobarbus, 

When  Antony  found  Julius  Caesar  dead. 
He  cried  almost  to  roaring ;  and  he  wept, 
When  at  Philippi  he  found  Brutus  slain. 

Eno.  That  year,  indeed,  he  was  troubled  with  a 
rheum ; 
What  willingly  he  did  confound,  he  wail'd : 
Believe  't,  till  I  weep  too. 

Cos.  No,  sweet  Octavia, 

You  shall  hear  from  me  still :  the  time  shall  not 
Out-go  my  thinking  on  you. 

Ant.  Come,  sir,  come ; 

I  '11  wrestle  with  you  in  my  strength  of  love  * 
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Look,  here  I  have  you  :  thus  I  let  yon  go, 
And  give  you  to  the  gods. 

Cms.  Adieu ;  be  happy. 

Lqt.  Let  all  the  number  of  the  stars  give  light 
To  thy  fair  way ! 

CtBs.  Farewell  farewell.     [Kisses  Oct  a  via. 

Ant,  Farewell     [Trumpets  sound.    Exeunt. 

SCENE  III.— Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Alexas. 

Cleo.  Where  is  the  fellow? 

Alex.  Half  afeard  to  come. 

Cleo.  Go  to,  go  to. — Come  hither,  sir. 
Enter  Elis,  the  Messenger.^ 

Alex,  Good  majesty, 

Herod  of  Jewry  dare  not  look  upon  you, 
But  when  you  are  well  pleasM. 

Cleo.  That  Herod's  head 

I  '11  have :  but  how,  when  Antony  is  sone, 
Through  whom  I  might  command  it? — Come  thou  near. 

Mess.  Most  gracious  majesty, — 

Cleo.  Didst  thou  behold 

Octavia? 

Mess.  Ay,  dread  queen. 

Cleo.  Where  ? 

Mess,  Madam,  in  Rome. 

I  look'd  her  in  the  face ;  and  saw  her  led 
Between  her  brother  and  Mark  Antony. 

Cleo.  Is  she  as  tall  as  me  ? 

.Mess.  She  is  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  Didst  hear  her  speak  ?    Is  she  shrill-tongu'd, 
or  low  ? 

Mess.  Madam,  I  heard  her  speak  :  she  is  low-voicM. 

Cleo.  That  *s  not  so  good :  he  cannot  like  her  long. 

Char.  Like  her?    0  Isis  !  'tis  impossible. 

Cleo.  I  think  so,  Charmiau:   dull  of  tongue,  and 
dwarfish  ! — 
What  majesty  is  in  her  gait  ?    Remember, 
[f  e'er  thou  look'dst  on  majesty. 

Mess.  She  creeps ; 

Her  motion  and  her  station  are  as  one : 
She  shows  a  body  rather  than  a  life ; 
A  statue,  than  a  breather. 

Cleo.  Is  this  certain  ? 

Mess.  Or  [  have  no  observance. 

Char.  Three  in  Egypt 

Cannot  make  better  note. 

Cleo.  He 's  very  knowing, 

I  do  perceive  't. — ^There  's  nothing  in  her  yet. — 
The  fellow  has  good  judgment. 

Char.  Excellent. 

Cleo.  Guess  at  her  years,  I  pr'ythee. 

Mess.  Madam, 

She  was  a  widow. 

Cleo.  Widow  ? — Charmian,  hark. 

Mess,  And  I  do  think,  she 's  thirty. 

Cleo.  Bearlfit  thou  her  face  in  mind  ?  is 't  long,  or 
round  ? 

Mess.  Round,  even  to  faultiness. 

Cleo.  For  the  most  part,  too,  they  are  foolish  that 
are  so, — 
He>r  hair,  what  colour?        • 

ifless.  Brown,  madam ;  and  her  forehead 
As  low  as  you  could  wish  it. 

Cleo.  There 's  gold  for  thee : 

Thou  must  not  take  my  former  sharpness  ill. 
I  will  employ  thee  back  again  :  I  find  thee 
Most  fit  for  buFiness.    Go,  make  thee  ready ; 
Our  letters  are  prepar'd.  [Exit  Messenger. 

.  V%ur  a  Mttttnger:  ia  f.  •.    ■  Feared.    •  aot  took  *t :  ia  t  •. 


Char.  A  proper  man. 

Cleo.  Indeed,  he  is  so :  I  repent  me  muefa, 
That  I  so  harry'd*  him.    Why,  methinks,  by  him, 
This  creature  's  no  such  thing. 

Char.  Nothing,  madam. 

Cleo.  The  man  hath  seen  some  majesty,  and  shoaM 
know. 

Char,  Hath  he  seen  majesty  ?    Isis  else  defend, 
And  serving  you  so  long ! 

Cleo.  I  have  one  thing  more  to  ask  him  yet  good 
Charmian : 
But  'tis  no  matter:  thou  shalt  bring  him  to  me 
Wheje  I  will  write.     All  may  be  well  enough. 

Char.  I  will  warrant  you,  madam.  [Exeiat 

SCENE  IV. — Athens.     A  Room  in  Antomts  Housr 
Enter  Antony  and  Octavia. 

Ant.  Nay,  nay,  Octa>ia,  not  only  that — 
That  were  excusable,  that,  and  thousands  more 
or  semblable  import. — ^but  be  hath  wag'd 
New  wars  'gainst  Pompey ;  made  his  will,  and  read  ji 
To  public  ear. 

Spoke  scantly  of  me :  when  perforce  he  could  not 
But  pay  me  terms  of  honour,  coldly  and  sickly 
He  vented  them  ;  most  narrow  measure  lent  me. 
When  the  best  hint  was  given  him,  he  but  look'd,' 
Or  did  it  from  liis  teeth. 

Oct.  O,  my  good  lord ! 

Believe  not  all ;  or,  if  you  must  believe. 
Stomach  not  all.     A  more  unhappy  lady. 
If  this  division  chance,  ne'er  stood  between, 
Praying  for  both  parts  : 
The  good  gods  will  mock  me  presently, 
When  I  shall  pray,  '*  0,  bless  my  lord  and  husbsod!' 
Undo  that  prayer,  by  crying  out  as  loud, 
"  0,  bless  my  brother  !"     Husband  win,  win  brothw. 
Prays,  and  destroys  the  prayer;  no  midway 
'Twixt  these  extremes  at  all. 

Ant.  Gentle  Octavia. 

Let  your  best  love  draw  to  that  point,  which  seeks 
Best  to  preserve  it.     If  I  lose  mine  honour, 
I  lose  myself;  better  I  were  not  yours, 
Than  yours  so  branchless.     But,  aj«  you  requested, 
Yourself  shall  go  between  us :  the  mean  time,  lady, 
I  '11  raise  the  preparation  of  a  war 
Shall  stay  your  brother.     Make  your  soonest  haste: 
So,  your  desires  are  yours.  ! 

Oct.  Thanks  to  my  lord. 

The  Jove  of  power  make  me  moat  weak,  most  west 
Your  reconciler  !     Wars  'twixt  you  twain  would  be, 
As  if  the  world  should  cleave,  and  that  slain  men 
Should  solder  up  the  rift. 

Ant.  When  it  appears  to  you  where  this  begins, 
Turn  your  displeasure  that  way  ;  for  our  faults 
Can  never  be  fo  equal,  that  your  love 
Can  equally  move  with  them.    Provide  your  going: 
Choose  your  own  company,  and  command  what  cost 
Your  heart  has  mind  to.  [Exetal 

SCENE  v.— The  Same.  Another  Room  in  the  Same 
Enter  Enobarbus  and  Eros,  meeting. 

Eno.  How  now,  friend  Eros  ? 

Eros.  There  is  strange  news  come,  sir. 

Eno.  What,  man? 

Eros.  Ciesar  and  Lepidus  have  made  wars  upoc 
Pompey. 

Eno.  This  is  old :  what  is  the  success  ? 

Eros.  Cssar,  having  made  use  ot  him  in  the  wsn 
'gainst  Pompey,  presently  denied  him  rivality,  wouU 
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not  let  bim  partake  in  the  gloiy  of  the  action;  and  not  i 
resting  here,  accuses  him  of  letters  he  had  formerly 
wrote  to  Pompey ;  upon  his  own  appeal,  seizes  him : 
10  the  poor  third  is  up  till  death  enlarge  his  confine. 

Eno.  Then^  world, ^  thou  hast  a   pair  of  chaps,  no 
more; 
Knd  throw  between  them  all  the  food  thou  hast, 
They'll  grind  each  other.     Where  ia  Antony? 

Eros.  He 's  walking  in  the  garden — thus ;  and  spurns 
The  rush  that  lies  before  him :  cries,  "  Fool,  Lepidus  !" 
And  threats  the  throat  of  that  his  officer, 
That  murdered  Pompey. 

Eno.  Our  great  navy 's  rigg'd. 

Eros.  For  Italy,  and  Caesar.     More,  Domitius; 
My  lord  desires  you  presently  :  my  news 
I  mizht  have  told  hereader. 

Eno.  'T  vail  be  naught; 

But  let  it  be. — Bring  me  to  Antony. 

Eros,  Come,  sir.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— Rome.    A  Room  in  CiESAR's  House. 
Enter  Cjesar,  Agrippa,  and  Mecjenas.' 

Cos.  Contemning  Rome,  he  has  done  all  this,  and 
In  Alexandria :  here 's  the  manner  of  it.  [more, 

r  the  market-place,  on  a  tribunal  silverM, 
Cleopatra  and  himself  in  chairs  of  gold 
Were  publicly  enthron'd :  at  their  feet  Fat 
CxFarion.  whom  they  call  my  father's  son. 
And  all  the  unlawful  issue,  that  their  lust 
Since  then  hath  made  between  them.     Unto  her 
He  gave  the  Establishment  of  Egypt ;  made  her 
Of  lower  Syria,  Cypru.s,  Lydia, 
Absolute  queen. 

M^e.  This  in  the  public  eye  ? 

Cos.  V  the  common  show-place,  where  they  exercise. 
His  sons  he  there*  proclaimM  the  kings  of  kings  : 
Great  Media,  Parthia,  and  Armenia, 
He  gave  to  Alexander  :  to  Ptolemy  be  assign'd 
Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Phcenicia.     She 
In  the  habiliments  of  the  goddess  Isis 
That  day  appeared ;  and  oft  before  gave  audience, 
As  't  is  reported,  so. 

Mfc.  Let  Rome  be  thus 

Inform^. 

Agr.        Who,  queasy  with  his  insolence 
Ali-eady,  will  their  good  thoughts  call  from  him. 

Cos.  The  people  know  it ;  and  have  now  receiv'd 
His  accusations. 

A^,  Whom  does  he  accuse  ? 

Cos.  Csesar;  and  that,  having  in  Sicily 
Sextus  Pompeius  spoil'd,  we  had  not  rated  him 
His  part  o'  the  isle :  then  does  he  say,  he  lent  me 
Some  shipping  unrestor'd :  lai^tly,  he  frets, 
That  Lepidus  of  the  triumvirate 
Should  be  deposM ;  and,  being,  that  we  detain 
All  hid  revenue. 

Agr.  Sir,  this  should  be  answered. 

Cits.  'T  is  done  already,  and  a  messenger  gone. 
I  have  told  him,  Lepidus  was  grown  too  cruel ; 
That  he  his  high  authority  abus'd. 
And  did  deserve  his  change  :  for  what  I  have  conquer  d, 
I  srant  him  part ;  but  then,  in  his  Armenia, 
And  other  of  his  conquered  kingdoms,  I 
Demand  the  like. 

Mec.  \ie  *11  neyer  yield  to  that. 

Cos.  Nor  must  not,  then,  be  yielded  to  in  this. 
Enter  Octavu,  with  her  Train. 

Oct.  Hail,  Caesar,  and  my  lord !  hail,  most  dear  Csesar  ! 

1  ironld  :  in  folio.     Johnson  made  the  change.      *  hither :  in  folio. 
VTarbiirtoa  made  the  <h&nse.     *  "^rron^  ied  :  in  f.  t.     *  Govtmmcui. 


Cees.  That  ever  I  should  call  thee  cast-away ! 

Oct.  You  have  not  calPd  me  so,  nor  have  you  cause 

Cits,  Why  have  you  stoPn  upon  us  thus?    Yov 
come  not 
Like  Caesar's  sister :  the  wife  of  Antony 
Should  have  an  army  for  an  usher,  and 
The  neighs  of  hone  to  tell  of  her  approach. 
Long  ere  she  did  appear; 'the  trees  by  the  way, 
Should  have  borne  men,  and  expectation  fainted^ 
Longing  for  what  it  had  not ;  nay,  the  dust 
Should  have  ascended  to  the  roof  of  heaven, 
RaisM  by  your  populous  troops.     But  you  are  coma 
A  market-maid  to  Rome,  and  have  prevented 
The  ostentation  of  our  love,  which,  left  unshown, 
Is  often  held"  unlov'd  :  we  should  have  met  you 
By  sea  and  land,  supplying  every  stage 
With  an  augmented  greeting. 

Oct.  Good  my  lord, 

To  come  thus  was  I  not  constrainM.  but  did  it 
Of  my  free-vi-ill.     My  lord,  Mark  Antony, 
Hearing  that  you  prepared  for  war,  acquainted 
My  grieved  ear  wiihal ;  whereon,  I  begg'd 
His  pardon  for  return. 

Cos,  Which  soon  he  granted, 

Being  an  obstruct*  Hvreen  his  lust  and  him. 

Oct.  Do  not  say  so,  my  lord. 

Cos.  I  have  eyes  upon  him, 

And  his  affairs  come  to  me  on  the  wind. 
Where  ia  he  now  ? 

Oct.  My  lord,  in  Athens. 

C€u,  No,  my  most  wronged  sister ;  Cleopatra 
Hath  nodded  him  to  her :  he  hath  given  his  empire 
Up  to  a  whore :  they  are  now  levying 
The  kings  o'  the*  earth  for  war.     He  hath  assembled 
Bocchus,  the  king  of  Lybia ;  Archelaus, 
Of  Cappadocia ;  PhilaHelphos,  king 
Of  Paphlagonia ;  the  Thracian  king,  Adallas  : 
King  Malchas  of  Arabia ;  king  of  Pont ; 
Herod  of  Jewry  :  Mithridates,  king 
Of  Comagene  ;  Polemon  and  Amintas, 
The  kings  of  Mede,  and  Lycaonia, 
With  a  more  larger  list  of  sceptres. 

Oct.  Ah  me,  most  wretchc^ 

That  have  my  heart  parted  betwixt  two  friends, 
That  do  afflict  each  other  ! 

Cos.  Welcome  hither. 

Your  letters  did  withhold  our  breaking  forth. 
Till  we  perceiv'd,  both  how  you  were  wronged,* 
And  we  in  negligent  danger.     Cheer  your  heart : 
Be  you  not  troubled  vrith  the  time,  which  drives 
O'er  your  content  these  strong  necessities ; 
Bat  let  determin'd  things  to  destiny 
Hold  unbewail'd  their  way.    Welcome  to  Rome ; 
Nothing  more  dear  to  me.     You  are  abus'd 
Beyond  the  mark  of  thought ;  and  the  high  gods, 
To  do  you  justice,  make  his  ministers 
Of  us  and  those  that  love  you.     Best  of  oomfort  ? 
And  ever  welcome  to  us. 

Agr.  Welcome,  lady. 

Mec.  Welcome,  dear  madam. 
Each  heart  in  Rome  does  love  and  pity  you : 
Only  the  adulterous  Antony,  most  large 
In  his  abominations,  turns  you  off, 
And  gives  his  potent  regiment*  to  a  tmll, 
That  noises  it  against  us. 

Oct,  Is  it  BO,  sir? 

Cos.  Most  certain.     Sister,  welcome  :  pray  you^ 
Be  ever  known  to  patience.  My  deaHst  sister !  [lutfiml 

Steerens  made  the  change.      '  left :  in  t  e.      *  abttraot :  an  *)Uc 
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SCENE  VII. — ^Amtont's  Camp,  near  the  Promontory 

of  Actium. 

Enter  Cleopatra  and  Enobarbus. 

Cleo.  I  will  be  even  with  thee,  doubt  it  not. 

Eno.  But  why,  why,  wh)  ? 

Cleo.  Thou  hast  forspoke  my  being  in  these  wars, 
And  say'st,  it  is  not  fit. 

Eno,  Well,  is  it,  is  it? 

Cleo.  If  not  denounc'd  against  us,  why  should  not  we 
Be  there  in  person  ? 

Eno.  [Aside.]  Well,  I  could  reply  :— 
If  we  should  serv^  with  horse  and  mares  together, 
The  horse  were  merely  lost ;  the  mares  would  bear 
A  soldier,  and  his  horse. 

Cleo.  What  is 't  you  say  ? 

Eno.  Your  presence  needs  must  puzzle  Antony ; 
Take  from  his  heart,  take  from  his  brain,  from 's  time, 
What  should  not  then  be  spar'd.    He  is  already 
TraducM  for  levity;  and  'tis  said  in  Rome, 
That  Photinus  an  eunuch,  and  your  maids. 
Manage  this  war. 

Cleo.  Sink  Rome ;  and  their  tongues  rot, 

That  speak  agatnst  us !     A  charge  we  bear  i'  the  war. 
And  as  the  president  of  my  kingdom  will 
Appear  there  for  a  man.     Speak  not  against  it ; 
1  will  not  stay  behind. 

Eno.  Nay,  I  have  done 

Here  comes  the  emperor. 

Enter  Antony  and  Canidius. 

Ant.  Is 't  not  strange,  Canidius, 

That  from  Tarentum,  and  Brundusium, 
He  could  so  quickly  cut  the  Ionian  sea. 
And  take  in"  Toryne  ? — You  have  heard  on 't,  sweet  ? 

Cleo.  Celerity  is  never  more  admir'd, 
Than  by  the  negligent. 

Ant.  A  good  rebuke, 

Which  might  have  well  become  the  best  of  men, 
To  taunt  at  slackness. — Canidius,  we 
Will  fight  with  him  by  sea. 

Cleo.  By  sea  !  what  else  ? 

Can.  Why  will  my  lord  do  so  ? 

Ant,  For  that  he  dares  us  to 't. 

Eno.  So  hath  my  lord  dar'd  him  to  single  fight. 

Can.  Ay,  and  to  wage  this  battle  at  Pharsalia, 
Where  C»sar  fought  with  Pompey  ;  but  these  ofieri, 
Which  serve  not  for  his  vantage,  he  shakes  off, 
And  so  should  you. 

Eno.  Your  ships  are  not  well  mann'd ; 

Your  mariners  are  muliters,  reapers,  people 
Ingross'd  by  swift  impress :  in  Cffisar^s  fleet 
Are  those,  that  often  have  'gainst  Pompey  fought. 
Their  ships  are  yare,*  yours,  heavy :  no  disgrace 
Shall  fall  you  for  refusing  him  at  sea. 
Being  prepar'd  for  land. 

Ant.  By  sea,  by  sea. 

Eno.  Most  worthy  sir,  you  therein  throw  away 
The  absolute  soldiership  you  have  by  land ; 
Distract  your  army,  which  doth  most  consist 
Of  war-mark'd  footmen ;  leave  unexecuted 
Your  own  renowned  knowledge ;  quite  forego 
The  way  which  promises  assurance,  and 
Give  up  yourself  merely  to  chance  and  hazard. 
From  firm  security. 

Ant.  I '11  fight  at  sea. 

Cleo.  I  have  sixty  tails,  Csesar  none  better. 

Ant.  Our  overplus  of  dipping  will  we  bum. 
And  with  the  rest,  fW-mann'd,  from  the  head  )f 
Actium 


Beat  th'  approaching  Caraar :  but  if  we  fail, 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
We  then  can  do't  at  land. — ^Thy  business? 

Mess.  The  news  is  true,  my  lord ;  he  is  deeeried ; 
Cssar  has  taken  Toryne. 

Ant.  Can  he  be  there  in  person  ?  H  is  impossible ; 
Strange,  that  his  power  should  be. — Canidius, 
Our  nineteen  legions  thou  shalt  hold  by  land, 
And  our  twelve  thousand  horse  :  we  '11  to  our  ship. 

Enter  a  Soldier. 
Away,  my  Thetis !— How  now,  worthy  soldier  ! 

Sold.  O,  noble  emperor  !  do  not  fight  by  sea : 
Trust  not  to  rotten  planks.     Do  yon  misdoubt 
This  sword,  and  these  my  wounds  ?  Let  the  Egyptiais, 
And  the  PhcBnioians,  go  a  ducking ;  we 
Have  used  to  conquer  standing  on  the  earth, 
And  fighting  foot  to  foot. 

Ant.  Well,  well.— Away ! 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Clkopatra,  and  KaomAMwn. 

Sold.  By  Hercules,  I  think,  I  am  i'  the  right. 

Can.  Soldier,  thou  art  ]  but  his  whole  action  gnrwi 
Not  in  the  power  on 't :  so  our  leader  '§  led, 
And  we  are  women's  men.  * 

Sold.  You  keep  by  land 

The  legions  and  the  horse  whole,  do  you  not  ? 

Can.  Marcus  Octavius,  Marcus  Juateius, 
Publicola,  and  Cselius,  are  for  sea ; 
But  we  keep  whole  by  land.    This  speed  of  CsBtar^ 
Carries  beyond  belief. 

Sold.  While  he  was  yet  in  Rome, 

His  power  went  out  in  such  distractions,  as 
Beguil'd  all  spies. 

Can.  Who 's  his  lieutenant,  hear  yos? 

Sold.  They  say,  one  Taurus. 

Can.  Well  I  know  the  naa. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  The  emperor  calls  Canidius. 

Can.  With  news  the  time 's  with  labour ;  and  tknm 
forth 
Each  minute  some.  [Eixml 

SCENE  Vni.— A  Plain  near  Actium. 
Enter  Cjesar,  Taurus,  Officers^  and  otkert. 
Cos.  Taurus ! 
Taur.  My  lord. 

Ctes.  Strike  not  by  land ;  keep  whob : 

Provoke  not  battle,  till  we  have  done  at  sea. 
Do  not  exceed  the  prescript  of  this  scroll :   [Girimg  H.^ 
Our  fortune  lies  upon  this  jump.  [£«■«. 

Enter  Antony  etnd  Enobarbus. 
Ant.  Set  we  our  squadrons  on  yond'  aide  o  the  bdi. 
In  eye  of  Cesar's  battle ;  from  which  plaoe 
We  may  the  number  of  the  ships  behold, 
And  so  proceed  accordingly.  [Exim^ 

Enter  Canidius,  marching  with  his  Land  Armf  mm 
Way  over  the  Stage  ;  and  Taurus,  th€  Lm^enuttf 
CiBSAR,  the  other  Way.  After  their  going  in  m 
heard  the  Noise  of  a  Sea^Figkt. 

Alanmi.     Re-enter  Enobarbus. 
Eno.  Naught,  naught,  all  naught!  I 
longer. 
The  Antoniad,  the  Egyptian  admiral, 
With  all  their  sixty,  fly,  and  turn  the  i 
To  see 't,  mine  e3re6  are  blasted. 

Enter  Soarub. 
Sear.  Gods,  and  j 

All  the  idiole  synod  of  them ! 
Eno.  What 's  thy  i 

Scar.  The  greater  oantle*  of  the  world  is  kst 


*  Spoken  agaimit.     *  Coftqutr.    *  SatUf  wtamagod.    «  Not  in  1. 1.    •  P»rtim^ 
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With  rery  ignorance :  we  have  kissM  away 
Kingdoms  and  provinces. 

Eno,  How  appears  the  fight  ? 

Scar.  On  our  side  like  the  tokened  pestilence, 
Where  death  is  sure.     Yond'  ribald  hag*  of  Egypt, 
Whom  leprosy  overtake  !  i'  the  midst  o'  the  fight, — 
When  vantage,  like  a  pair  of  twins,  appeared 
Both  as  the  same,  of  rather  ours  the  elder ; — 
The  brize*  upon  her  like  a  cow  in  Ji«ne, 
Hoists  sails,  and  flies. 

Eno.  That  I  behek  : 

Mine  eyes  did  sicken  at  the  sight,  and  could  not 
Endure  a  further  view. 

Scar.  She  once  being  loof 'd, 

The  noble  ruin  of  her  magic.  Antony, 
Claps  on  his«8ea-wing,  and  like  a  doting  mallard, 
Leaving  the  fight  in  height,  flies  after  her. 
I  never  saw  an  action  of  such  shame : 
Experience,  manhood,  honour,  ne'er  before 
Did  violate  so  itself. 

Eno.  Alack,  alack ! 

Enter  Canidius. 

Can.  Our  fortune  on  the  sea  is  out  of  breath, 
And  sinks  most  lamentably.     Had  our  general 
Been  what  he  knew  himself,  it  had  gone  well : 
O  !  he  has  given  example  for  our  flight, 
Most  grossly,  by  his  own. 

Eno.  Ay,  are  you  thereabouts?  Why  then,  good  night 
Indeed. 

Can.  Towards  Peloponnesus  are  they  fled. 

Scar.  'Tis  easy  to't ;  and  there  I  will  attend 
What  farther  comes. 

Can.  To  CsDsar  will  I  render 

My  legions,  and  my  horse :  six  kings  already 
Show  me  the  way  of  yielding. 

Eno.  V  11  yet  follow 

The  wounded  chance  of  Antony,  though  my  reason 
Sits  in  the  wind  against  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IX.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Antony,  and  Attendants, 

Ant.  Hark '  the  land  bids  me  tread  no  more  upon 't ; 
It  is  asham'd  to  bear  me. — Friends,  come  hither, 
I  am  so  lated  in  the  world,  that  I 
Have  lost  my  way  for  ever. — I  have  a  ship 
Laden  with  gold  ;  take  that,  divide  it ;  fly, 
And  make  your  peace  with  Csesar. 

Att.  Fly!  not  we. 

Ant.  1  have  fled  myself,  and  have  instructed  cowards 
To  run,  and  show  their  shoulders. — ^Friends,  be  gone ; 
I  have  myself  resolvM  upon  a  course. 
Which  has  no  need  of  you ;  be  gone  : 
My  treasure  ^s  in  the  harbour,  take  it. — 0 ! 
I  folio w'd  that  I  blush  to  look  upon: 
My  very  hairs  do  mutiny ;  for  the  white 
Eiepreve  the  brown  for  rashness,  and  they  them 
For  fear  and  doting. — Friends,  be  gone  :  you  shall 
Have  letters  from  me  to  some  friends,  that  will 
Sweep  your  way  for  you.     Pray  you,  look  not  sad, 
Sot  make  replies  of  lothness :  take  the  hint 
Which  my  despair  proclaims ;  let  that  be  left 
i^hich  leaves  itself :  to  the  sea-side  straightway : 
.  will  possess  you  of  that  ship  and  treasure. 
L.«ave  me,  I  pray^  a  little ;  'pray  yon  now : 
NT  ay,  do  so ;  for,  mdeed,  I  have  lost  command,  | 

Therefore,  I  pray  you.     I  '11  see  you  by  and  by. 

[Sits  down.  I 
^nter  Eros,  amf  Cleopatra,  led  hy  Charmun,  and  Iras.  I 

Eras.  Nay,  gentle  madam,  to  him ;  comfort  him.     I 


Iras.  Do,  most  dear  queen. 

Char.  Do !    Why,  what  else  ? 

Cleo.  Let  me  sit  down.— O  Juno ! 

Ant.  No,  no,  no,  no,  no, 

Eros.  See  you  here,  sir  ? 

Ant.  0  fie,  fie,  fie  ! 

Char.  Madam. — 

Iras.  Madam :  0  good  empress ! — 

Eros.  Sir,  sir, — 

Ant.  Yes,  my  lord,  yes. — He,  at  Philippi,  kept 
His  sword  e'en  like  a  dancer,  while  I  struck 
The  lean  and  wrinkled  Cassius ;  and  't  was  I 
That  the  mad  Brutus  ended :  he  alone 
Dealt  on  lieutenantry,  and  no  practice  had 
In  the  brave  squares  of  war ;  yet  now — No  n  atter. 

Cleo.  Ah  !  stand  by. 

Eros.  The  queen,  my  lord,  the  queen. 

Iras.  Go  to  him,  madam,  speak  to  him : 
He  is  unqualilied  with  very  shame. 

Cleo.  Well  then, — sustain  me  : — 0  ! 

Eros.  Most  noble  sir,  arise ;  the  queen  approaches 
Her  head 's  declin'd,  and  death  will  seize  her ;  but 
Your  comfort  makes  the  rescue. 

Ant.  I  have  ofiended  reputation        ^ 
By  most  unnoble  swerving. 

Eros.  Sir,  the  queen. 

Ant.  0 !  whither  hast  thou  leid  me,  Egypt  ?    See, 
How  I  convey  my  shame  out  of  thine  eyes, 
By  looking  back  what  I  have  left  behind 
'Stroy'd  in  dishonour. 

CIbo.  0  my  lord,  my  lord ! 

Forgive  my  fearftil  sails :  I  little  thought, 
You  would  have  Ibllow'd. 

Ant.  Egypt,  thou  knew'st  too  well 

My  heart  was  to  thy  rudder  tied  by  the  strings. 
And  thou  shouldst  tow  me  after :  o'er  my  spirit 
Thy  full  supremacy  thou  knew'st,  and  that 
Thy  beck  might  from  the  bidding  of  the  gods 
Command  me. 

Cleo.  0,  my  pardon ! 

Ant.  Now  I  must 

To  the  young  man  send  humble  treaties,  dodge 
And  palter  in  the  shifts  of  lowness,  who 
With  half  the  bulk  o'  the  world  play'd  as  I  pleas'd 
Making,  and  marring  fortunes.     Von  did  know, 
How  much  you  were  my  conqueror ;  and  that 
My  sword,  made  weak  by  my  aflfection,  would 
Obey  it  on  all  cause. 

Cleo.  Pardon,  pardon ! 

Ant.  Fall  not  a  tear,  I  say :  one  of  them  rates 
All  that  is  won  and  lost.    Give  me  a  kips ; 
Even  this  repays  me. — ^We  sent  our  schoolmaster ; 
Is  he  come  back  ? — Love,  I  am  full  of  lead. — 
Some  wine,  within  there,  and  our  viands  ! — ^Fortune 

knows, 
We  soom  her  most  when  most  she  offers  blows.  [Exeunt 

SCENE  X.— Casar's  Camp  in  Egypt. 

Enter  Cjbsar,  Dolabxlla,  Thtreus,  and  others. 

Cms.  Let  him  appear  that 's  come  from  Antony.— 
Know  you  him  ? 

Dot.  CsDsar,  't  is  his  schoolmaster : 

An  argument  that  be  is  plnok'd,  when  hither 
He  sends  so  poor  a  pinion  of  his  wing. 
Which  had  superfluoub  ddngs  for  -nessengen, 
Not  many  moons  gone  by. 

Enter  Evprronius. 

Cos.  Approach,  and  speak. 

Eup.  Such  ■«  I  am,  I  oome  from  Antony : 
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I  was  of  late  as  petty  to  his  ends, 

As  is  the  morn-dew  on  the  myrtle  leaf 

To  his  grand  sea. 

C(Es.  Be  it  so.     Declare  thine  office. 

Eup.  Lord  of  his  fortunes  he  salutes  thee,  and 
Requires  to  live  in  Egypt ;  which  not  granted, 
He  lessens  his  requests,  and  to  thee  sues 
To  let  him  breathe  between  the  heavens  and  earth, 
A  private  man  in  Athens :  this  for  him. 
Next,  Cleopatra  does  confess  thy  greatness, 
Submits  her  to  thy  might,  and  of  thee  craves 
The  circle  of  the  Ptolemies  for  her  heirs, 
Now  hazarded  to  thy  grace. 

Cos.  For  Antony, 

I  have  no  ears  to  his  request.  The  queen 
Of  audience,  nor  desire,  shall  fail :  so  she 
From  Egypt  drive  her  all-disgraced  friend, 
Or  take  his  life  there  :  this  if  she  perform, 
She  shall  not  sue  unheard.     So  to  them  both. 

Eup.  Fortune  pursue  thee  ! 

Cos.  Bring  him  through  the  bands. 

[Exit  EUPHRONIUS. 

To  try  thy  eloquence,  now  't  is  time ;  despatch. 
From  Antony  win  Cleopatra:  promise,  [To  Thtreus. 
And  in  our  name,  what  she  requires ;  add  more. 
From  thine  invention,  offers.     Women  are  not 
In  their  best  fortunes  strong,  but  want  will  perjure 
The  nc  'er-touch'd  vestal.     Try  thy  cunning,  Thyreus ; 
Make  thine  own  edict  for  thy  pains,  which  we 
Will  answer  as  a  law. 

Thyr,  Caesar,  I  go. 

Cos.  Observe  how  Antony  becomes  his  flaw. 
And  what  thou  think'st  his  very  action  speaks 
In  every  power  that  moves. 

Thyr,  CsDsar,  T  shall.    [Exeunt, 

SCENE  XT.— Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Emobarbus,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cleo,  What  shall  we  do,  Enobarbus  ? 

Eno.  Think,  and  die. 

Cleo.  Is  Antony,  w  we,  in  fault  for  this  ? 

Eno.  Antony  only,  that  would  make  his  will 
Lord  of  his  reason.     What  though  you  fled 
From  that  great  face  of  war,  whose  several  ranges 
Frighted  each  other,  why  should  he  follow  ? 
The  itch  of  his  afl'ection  should  not  then 
Have  nickM  his  captainship ;  at  such  a  point, 
When  half  to  half  the  world  opposM,  he  being 
The  mooted^  question.     'T  was  a  shame,  no  less 
Than  was  his  loss,  to  course  your  flying  flags. 
And  leave  his  navy  gazing. 

CUo,  Pr'ythee,  peace. 

Enter  Antont,  with  Eufuronius. 

Ant.  Is  that  his  answer? 

Eup.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.  The  queen  shall  then  have  courtesy,  so  she 
Will  yield  us  up. 

Evp.  He  says  so. 

Ant.  Let  her  know  it. — 

To  the  boy  Csesar  send  this  grizled  head, 
And  he  will  fill  thy  wishes  to  the  brim 
With  principalities. 

Cleo.  That  head,  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  To  him  again.     Tell  him,  he  wears  the  rose 
Of  youth  upon  him,  from  which  the  world  should  note 
Something  particular:  his  coin,  ships*  legions^ 
May  be  a  coward's ;  wliose  ministers  would  prevail 
Under  the  service  of  a  child,  as  soon 


As  i'  the  command  of  Cssar :  I  dare  him,  therefore, 
To  lay  his  gay  comparisons  apart, 
And  answer  me  declined  ;  sword  against  sword, 
Ourselves  alone.     I  '11  write  it :  follow  me. 

[Exeunt  Antony  and  EcPHRoxtrs. 

Eno.  Yes,  like  enough,  hiiih-battled  Caesar  ni'ill 
Unstate  his  happiness,  and  be  stag'd  t'  the  sho^r 
Agninsf.  a  sworder. — I  see,  men's  Judgments  are 
A  parcel  of  their  fortunes ;  and  things  outward 
Do  draw  the  inward  qualities*  after  them, 
To  sufiiT  all  alike.     That  he  should  dream. 
Knowing  all  miseries,"  the  full  Cfesar  will 
Answer  his  emptiness ! — Caesar,  thou  hasi  subdu'd 
His  judgment  too. 

Enter  an  Attendant, 

Ant.  A  mefsenger  from  Caesar. 

Cho.  What,  no  more  ceremony  ? — See^  my  iwomen  !— 
Against  the  blown  rose  may  they  stop  their  noecy 
That  knecl'd  unto  the  bud, — Admit  him,  sir. 

Eno.  Mine  honesty  and  I  begin  to  square.*    [Asiii 
The  loyalty  well  held  to  fools  does  make 
Our  faith  mere  folly  :  yet  he.  that  can  endure 
To  follow  with  allegiance  a  fallen  lord. 
Does  conquer  him  that  did  his  master  conquer, 
And  earns  a  place  i'  the  story. 

Enter  Thyrxus. 

Cleo.  Caesar's  will  ? 

Tkyr.  Hear  it  apart. 

Cleo.  None  but  friends :  say  boldly 

Thyr.  So,  haply,  are  they  friends  to  Antony. 

Eno.  Ho  needs  as  many,  sir,  as  Caesar  has, 
Or  needs  not  us.    If  Caesar  please,  our  master 
Will  leap  to  be  his  friend  :  for  us,  you  know. 
Whose  he  is,  we  are,  and  that 's  Cesar's. 

Thyr.  So.— 

I'hus  then,  thou  most  renown- d :  Caesar  entreats, 
Not  to  consider  in  what  case  thou  stand'st^ 
Farther  then  he  is  Caesar. 

Cleo,  Go  on :  right  royal. 

Thyr.  He  knoll's,  that  you  embrace  not  Antony 
As  you  did  love,  but  sa  you  feard*d  him. 

Cleo.  O ! 

Thyr   The  scars  upon  your  honour,  therefore,  be 
Does  pity,  as  constrained  blemishes, 
Not  as  deserv'd. 

Cleo.  He  is  a  god,  and  knows 

What  is  most  right.    Mine  honour  was  not  yielded, 
But  conquerM  merely. 

Eno,  [Aside]  To  be  sure  of  that, 

I  will  ask  Antony. — Sir,  sir,  thou  'rt  so  leaky, 
That  we  must  leave  thee  to  thy  sinking,  for 
Thy  dearest  quit  thee.  [Exit  ENOBAam 

Thyr.  Shall  I  say  to  Caesar 

What  you  require  of  him  ?  for  he  partly  begs 
To  be  desir'd  to  give.     It  much  would  please  him. 
That  of  his  fortunes  you  should  make  a  staflf 
To  lean  upon ;  but  it  would  warm  his  spirita. 
To  hear  from  me  you  had  left  Antony, 
And  put  yourself  under  his  shroud,  who  is* 
The  universal  landlord. 

Cleo,  What 's  your  name  ? 

Thyr,  My  name  is  Thyreus. 

Cleo,  Most  kind  meesengcr 

Say  to  great  Caesar,-  that*  in  deputation* 
I  kiss  his  oonqu'ring  hand :  tell  him,  T  am  prompt 
To  lay  my  crown  at 's  feet,  and  there  to  kneei . 
Tell  ikm,  from  his  all-obeying  breath  I  hear 
The  doom  of  Egypt. 


1  mered  :  in  f.  •.    *  qua  ty  :  in  f.t. 
pnt&tion  :  in  f.  e. 
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T5kyr.  'T  is  your  noblest  course. 

Wisdom  and  fortune  combating  together, 
If  that  the  former  dare  but  what  it  can, 
No  chance  may  shake  it.    Give  me  grace  to  lay 
My  duty  on  your  hand; 

Cleo,  Your  Caesar's  father  oft, 

When  he  hath  mtisM  of  taking  kingdoms  in, 
Bestovv'd  his  lips  on  that  unworthy  place. 
As  it  rainM  kisses.  [Thtr.  kisses  Iter  Hand} 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Enobarbur. 

Ant,  Favours,  by  Jove  that  thunders ! — 

What  art  thou,  fellow  ? 

Thyr.  One,  that  but  performs 

The  bidding  of  the  fullest  man,  and  worthiest 
To  have  command  obey'd. 

Eno,  You  will  be  whipp'd. 

Ant.  Approach,  there.^Ah,  you  kite ! — Now  gods 
and  devils  ! 
Authority  melts  from  me:  of  late,  when  I  cry'd,  "ho !" 
Like  boys  unto  a  muss,  kings  would  start  forth, 
And  cry,  "  Your  will  ?"     Have  you  no  ears  ?    I  am 

Enter  Attendants, 
Antony  yet.     Take  hence  this  Jack,  and  whip  him. 

Eno.  'T  is  better  playing  with  a  lion's  whelp. 
Than  with  an  old  one  dying. 

Ant.  Moon  and  stars ! 

Whip  him. — Were't  twenty  of  the  greatest  tributaries 
That  do  acknowledge  Csesar,  shoiUd  I  find  them 
So  siaucy  with  the  hand  of — she  here,  what 's  her  name. 
Since  fhe  was  Cleopatra? — Whip  him,  fellows, 
Fill,  like  a  boy,  you  see  him  cringe  his  face, 
And  whine  aloud  for  mercy.    Take  him  henoe. 

Thyr.  Mark  Antony, — 

Ant.  Tug  him  away :  being  whipped, 
faring  him  again. — The  Jack  of  Ceesar  shall 
l>ear  us  an  errand  to  him. — 

[Exeunt  Attend,  inth  Thyreus. 
iTou  were  half  blasted  ere  I  knew  you :  ha ! 
rtave  I  my  pillow  left  unpreas'd  in  Rome, 
Forborne  the  getting  of  a  lawful  race, 
^nd  by  a  gem  of  women,  to  be  abus'd 
By  one  that  looks  on  feeders  ? 

Cleo.  Good  my  lord, — 

Ant.  You  have  been  a  boggier  ever : — 
3ut  when  we  in  our  viciousne.«s  grow  hard, 

0  misery  on  't !)  the  wise  gods  seel*  our  eyes, 
n  our  own  filth  drop  our  clear  judgments ;  make  us 
^dore  our  errors ;  laugh  at  us,  while  we  strut 
To  our  confusion. 

Cieo.  0  !  is  it  come  to  this  ? 

Ant.  I  found  you  as  a  morsel,  cold  upon 
>cad  Csesar's  trencher:  nay,  you  were  a  fragment 
)f  Cneius  Pompey's;  besides  what  hotter  hours, 
7n registered  in  vulgar  fame,  you  have 
luxuriously  pickM  out  j  for,  f  am  sure. 
Though  you  can  guess  what  temperance  should  be, 
fou  know  not  what  it  is. 

CJeo.  Wherefore  is  this  ? 

Ant.  To  let  a  fellow  that  will  take  rewards, 
Lnd  say,  "God  quit  you !"  be  familiar  with 
^y  playfellow,  your  hand;  that  kingly  seal, 
ind  plighter  of  high  hearts  ! — 0 !  that  I  were 
Tpou  the  hill  of  Basan,  to  outroar 
'be  horned  herd,  for  I  have  savage  cause ; 
knd  to  proclaim  it  civilly  were  like 
L  halter'd  neck,  which  does  the  hangman  thank 
or  being  yare  about  him. — 

Re-enter  Attendants,  with  Thyreus. 

1  he  whipp'd  ? 


t  TVot  m  r  a. 


>  EtiHd. 
3D 


1  Att.  Soiindly,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Crv'd  he  ?  and  begg'd  he  pardor  ^ 

1  Att   He  did  ask  favour. 

Ant.  If  that  thy  father  live,  let  him  repent 
Thou  wast  not  made  his  daughter)  and  be  thou  sorr) 
To  follow  Csesar  in  his  triumph,  since 
Thou  hast  been  whipp'd  for  follo^-ing  him :  henceforth 
The  white  hand  of  a  lady  fever  thee ; 
Shake  but  to  look  on  H.    Get  thee  back  to  Casar, 
Tell  liim  thy  entertainment :  look,  thou  say, 
He  makes  me  angry  with  him  -  for  he  seems 
Proud  and  disdainful,  harping  on  what  I  am, 
Not  what  he  knew  I  was.     He  makes  me  angry, 
And  at  this  time  most  easy  't  is  to  do  H, 
When  my  good  stars,  that  were  my  former  guides. 
Have  empty  left  their  orbs,  and  shot  their  fires 
Into  the  abysm  of  hell.     If  he  mislike 
My  speech,  and  what  is  done,  tell  him,  he  has 
Hipparchus,  my  enfranchised  bondman,  whom 
He  may  at  pleasure  whip,  or  hang,  or  torture. 
As  he  shall  like,  to  quit  me.     Urge  it  thou: 
Hence,  ^ith  thy  stripes !  begone  !         [Exit  Thyreo^ 

Cleo.  Have  you  done  yet  ? 

Ant.  Alack  !  our  terrene  moon 

Is  now  eclipsM,  and  it  portends  alone 
The  fall  of  Antony. 

Cleo.  I  must  stay  his  time. 

Ant.  To  flatter  Caesar,  would  you  mingle  eyes 
With  one  that  ties  his  points  ?' 

Cleo,  Not  know  me  yet  ? 

Ant.  Cold-hearted  toward  me  ? 

Cleo,  Ah,  dear !  if  it  be  bO, 

From  my  cold  heart  let  heaven  engender  hail. 
And  poison  it  in  the  source,  and  the  first  stone 
Drop  in  my  neck :  as  it  determines,  so 
Dissolve  my  life !     The  next  Caesarion  smite. 
Till  by  degrees  the  memory  of  my  womb. 
Together  w^ith  my  brave  Egyptians  all. 
By  the  discandying*  of  this  pelleted  storm, 
Lie  graveless,  till  the  flies  and  gnats  of  Nile 
Have  buried  them  for  prey  ! 

Ant.  I  am  satisfied. 

Caesar  sits  down  in  Alexandria,  where 
I  will  oppose  his  fate.    Our  force  by  land 
Hath  nobly  held ;  our  severM  navy,  too. 
Have  knit  again,  a  fleet  threatening  most  sealike. 
Where  hast  thou  been,  my  heart? — Dost  thou  heai 

lady? 
If  fVom  the  field  I  shall  return  once  more 
To  kiss  these  lips,  I  will  appear  in  blood; 
Tand  my  sword  will  earn  our  chronicle : 
There  's  hope  in  H  yet. 

CUo.  That 's  my  brave  lord  ! 

Ant.  I  will  be  treble-sinewM,  hearted,  breath'd. 
And  fight  maliciously  :  for  when  mine  hours 
Were  nice  and  lucky,  men  did  ransom  lives 
Of  me  for  jests ;  but  now  I  '11  set  my  teeth. 
And  send  to  darkness  all  that  stop  me. — Come, 
Let 's  have  one  other  gaudy*  night. — Call  to  me 
All  my  sad  captains :  fill  our  bowls ;  onoe  more 
Let 's  mock  the  midnight  bell. 

Cleo.  It  is  my  birthday : 

I  had  thought  to  have  held  it  poor  j  but  since  my  lord 
Is  Antony  again,  I  will  be  Cleopatra. 

Ant.  We  will  yet  do  well. 

Cleo.  Call  all  his  noble  captains  to  my  lord. 

Ant.  Do  so,  we  '11  speak  to  them ;  and  to-night  I ']) 

force  [queen ; 

The  wine   peep  through  their  scars. — Come  on,  my 

'  Thgg  to  vtringB  by  which  garmtnU  wti*  futencd.    *  diacaaduing :  ia  foUot.    *  Latin,  famiiifiPi;  'ntin*T 
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There  's  Bap  in  H  yet.    The  next  time  I  do  fight, 
I  '11  make  death  love  me.  for  I  will  contend 
Even  with  his  pestilent  sc}the. 

\ Exeunt  Antony,  Cleopatra,  and  Attendants. 
Eno.  Now  he  '11  outstare  the  lightning.  To  be  furious, 
Is  to  be  frighted  out  of  fear;  and  in  that  mood, 


The  dove  will  peek  the  estridge :  and  I  see  atill, 

A  diminution  in  our  captain's  brain 

Restores  his  heart.     When  valour  preys  on'  ■^eaaon, 

It  eats  the  sword  it  fights  with.    I  will  seek 

Some  way  to  leave  him.  [Em 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— Cjesar's  Camp  at  Alexandria. 

Enter  Caesar,  reading  a  Letter ;  Agrippa,  Mecjenas, 

afid  others. 

Cos.  He  calls  me  boy,  and  chides,  as  he  had  power 
To  beat  me  out  of  Egypt ;  my  messenger 
He  hath  whipp'd   with   rods,   dares  me  to  personal 

combat, 
C»f!ar  to  Antony :  let  the  old  rufiSan  know 
I  have  many  other  ways  to  die ;  mean  time, 
Laugh  at  his  challenge. 

Mec.  Csesar  must  think, 

When  one  so  great  begins  to  rage,  he 's  hunted 
Even  to  falling.    Give  him  no  breath,  but  now 
Make  boot  of  his  distraction :  never  anger 
Made  'good  guard  for  itself. 

Cos.  Let  our  best  heads 

Know,  that  to-morrow  the  last  of  many  battles 
We  mean  to  fight.     Within  our  files  there  are, 
Of  those  that  serv'd  Mark  Antony  but  late, 
Enough  to  fetch  him  in.     See  it  done  ; 
And  feast  the  army  :  wc  have  store  to  do 't, 
And  they  have  earn'd  the  waste. — Poor  Antony ! 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— Alexandria.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antony,  Cleopatra,  Enobarbds,  Charmian, 

Tras,  Alexas,  and  others. 

Ant.  He  will  not  fight  with  me,  Domitins? 

Eno.  No. 

Ant.  Why  should  he  not? 

Eno.  He  thinks,  being  twenty  times  of  better  fortune, 
He  is  twenty  men  to  one. 

Ant.  To-morrow,  soldier, 

By  sea  and  land  I  '11  fight :  or  I  will  live, 
Or  bathe  my  dying  honour  in  the  blood 
Shall  make  it  live  again.     Woo't  thou  fight  well  ? 

Eno.  I'll  strike;  and  cry,  "Take  all." 

Ant.  Well  said  ;  come  on.— 

Call  forth  my  household  servants  :  let 's  to-night 

Enter  Servants. 
Be  bounteous  at  our  meal. — Give  me  thy  hand. 
Thou  hast  been  rightly  honest : — so  hast  thou ; — 
Thou, — and  thou. — and  thou: — you  have  serv'd  me 
And  kings  have  been  your  fellows.  [well, 

Cleo.  What  means  this? 

Eno.  'T  is  one  of  those  odd  tricks,  which  sorrow  shoots 
Out  of  the  mind. 

Ant.  And  thou  art  honest  too. 

I  wish  I  could  be  made  so  many  men, 
And  all  of  you  dapp'd  up  together  in 
An  Antony,  that  I  might  do  you  service, 
So  good  as  you  have  done. 

Serv.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

Ant.  Well,  my  good  fellows,  wait  on  me  to-night ; 
Scant  not  my  cups,  and  make  as  much  of  me, 
As  when  mine  empire  was  your  fellow  too, 
And  sufier'd  my  command. 

Mb  :  ia  folio. 


Cleo,  What  does  he  mean? 

I     Eno.  To  make  his  followers  weep. 

Ant.  Tend  me  to-nisb! : 

May  be.  it  is  the  period  of  your  duty : 

Haply,  you  shall  not  see  me  more ;  or  if, 
I A  mangled  shadow :  perchance,  to-morrow 

You  Ul  serve  another  master.     I  look  on  you, 

As  one  that  takes  his  leave.     Mine  honest  friend^ 

I  turn  you  not  away;  but.  like  a  master 

Married  to  your  good  service,  stay  till  death. 

Tend  me  to-night  two  hours,  I  ask  no  more, 

And  the  gods  3rield  you  for 't ! 

Eno.  What  mean  you,  sir 

To  give  them  this  discomfort  ?    Look,  they  weep  . 

And  [,  an  ass,  am  onion-ey'd  :  for  shame. 

Transform  us  not  to  women. 

Ant.  '  Ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Now,  the  'vtitch  take  me,  if  I  meant  it  thus. 

Grace  grow  where  those  drops  fall !    My  hearty  fhcuds, 

You  take  me  in  too  dolorous  a  sense. 

For  I  spake  to  you  for  your  comfort :  did  dcrire  ^on 

To  bum  this  night  with  torches.     Know,  my  hearts, 

I  hope  well  of  to-morrow ;  and  will  lead  you, 

Where  rather  I  '11  expect  victorious  life. 

Than  death  and  honour.     Let 's  to  supper ;  oome. 

And  drown  consideration.  [EjeurJL. 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.    Before  the  Palace. 
Enter  Ttro  Soldiers,  to  their  Guard, 

1  Sold.  Brother,  good  night :  to-morrow  is  the  d#. 

2  Sold.  It  will  determine  one  way :  fare  you  well 
Heard  you  of  nothing  strange  about  the  streeU  ? 

1  Sold.  Nothing.     What  news  ? 

2  Sold.  Belike,  't  is  but  a  rumour.  Good  night  to  yon. 

1  Sold.  Well,  sir,  good  night. 

Enter  Two  other  Soldiers. 

2  Sold.  Soldiers,  have  careful  watch. 

3  Sold.  And  you.  Good  night  good  night. 

[The  first  Two  place  them.^elves  at  their  Po<j 

4  Sold.  Here  we:  [They  take  their  Posts.]  and  if  to- 

morrow 
Our  navy  thrive,  I  have  an  absolute  hope 
Our  landmen  will  stand  up. 

3  Sold.  'T  is  a  brave  anny. 
And  full  of  purpose. 

[Music  of  Hautboys  under  the  Staff. 

4  Sold.  Peace !  what  noise  ? 

1  Sold.  List,  list ! 

2  Sold.  Hark ! 

1  Sold.  Music  i'  the  air. 

3  Sold.  Under  the  earth. 

4  Sold.  It  signs  well,  doeft  it  not? 
3  Sold.  No. 

1  Sold.  Peace !  I  say.    What  should  thii  mean  ? 

2  Sold.  'T  is  the  god  Hercules,  who  Antony  \ot\ 
Now  leaves  him. 

1  Sold.  Walk ;  let 's  see  if  other  watchmen 
Do  hear  what  we  do.       [They  advanc€  to  another  Pa»« 
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%  Sold.  How  now,  masters ! 

Owmts.  How  now ! 
How  now  f  do  you  heax  this  ?  [Speaking  together. 

1  Sold.  Ay ;  Is 't  not  strange  ? 

3  Sold.  Do  yon  hear,  masters  ?  do  you  hear  ? 

1  Sold.  Follow  the  noise  so  far  as  we  have  quarter ; 
Let 's  see  how  it  will  give  off. 

Omnes.  Content :  'T  is  strange.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Antomt,  and  Cleopatra;  Cuarhun,  and 
others,  attending. 

Ant.  Eros  !  mine  armour,  Eros ! 

Cieo.  Sleep  a  little. 

Ant.  No,  my  chuck. — Eros,  come ;  mine  armour,  Eros ! 
Enter  Eros,  with  Armour. 
Come,  good  fellow,  put  mine*  iron  on  : — 

fortune  be  not  ours  to-day,  it  is 
Because  we  brave  her. — Come. 

Cleo.  Nay,  I  Ul  help  too. 

What's  this  for? 

Ant.  Ah,  let  be,  let  be  !  thou  art 

The  armourer  of  mv  heart : — false,  false  :  this,  this. 

Cleo.  Sooth,  la  !  ril  help." 

Ant.  Thus  it  must  be."    Well,  well ; 

We  shall  thrive  now. — Seest  thou,  my  good  fellow  ? 
Go,  put  on  thy  defences. 

Eros.  Briefly,  sir. 

Cleo.  Is  not  this  buckled  weU  ? 

Ant.  Rarely,  rarely : 

He  that  unbuckles  this,  till  we  do  please 
To  doflf't  for  our  repose,  shall  bear*  a  storm. — 
Thou  fumblest,  Ercs  ;  and  my  queen  's  a  squire 
More  tight  at  this,  than  thou.    Despatch.— 0,  love  ! 
That  thou  oonldst  see  my  wars  to-day,  and  knew'st 
The  royal  occupation !  thou  shouldst  see 

Enter  an  armed  Soldier. 
A  workman  in 't.— Good  morrow  to  thee  ;  welcome : 
Thou  look'st  like  him  that  knows  a  warlike  charge. 
To  business  that  we  love  we  rise  betime, 
And  go  to 't  with  delight. 

Sold.  A  thousand,  sir, 

Early  though 't  be,  have  on  their  riveted  trim. 
And  at  the  port  expect  you.  [Shout.  Trumpets  flourish. 
Enter  Captains,  and  Soldiers. 

Capt.  The  morn  is  fair. — Good  morrow,  general. 

All.  Good  morrow,  general. 

Ant.  'T  is  well  blown,  lads. 

This  morning,  like  the  spirit  of  a  youth 
That  means  to  be  of  note,  begins  betimes. — 
So  so :  come,  give  me  that :  this  way  ;  well  said. 
Fare  thee  well,  dame :  whatever  becomes  of  me. 
This  is  a  soldier's  kiss.     Rebukable,  [Kisses  her. 

A  nd  worthy  shameful  check  it  were,  to  stand 
On  more  mechanic  compliment :  I  Ul  leave  thee 
Ndw.  like  a  man  of  steel. — ^You,  that  will  flght, 
Follow  me  close :  I  '11  bring  you  to  H. — Adieu. 

[Exeunt  Antony,  Eros,  Officers^  and  Soldiers. 

Char.  Please  you,  retire  to  your  chamber. 

Cleo.  Lead  me. 

He  goes  forth  gallantly.     That  he  and  Caesar  might 
Determine  this  great  war  in  single  fight ! 
Then,  Antony, — ^but  now, — ^well,  on.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Antony's  Camp  near  Alexandria. 

Trun^pets  sound.    Enter  Antony  and  Eros  ;  a  Soldier 

meeting  them 

Sold.  The  gods  make  tliis  a  happy  day  to  Antony  ! 

i  thin*  :  in  f  e.     *  Tkit  Md  tha  prarioni  gpecoli,  m  printed  m  on*  in  the  folio.    Haamtr  oiai*  tha  ehaaf  Oi      >  f.  •.  giro  thoM  wteda 
to  Clxopatba.     *  boar :  in  f.  •.     *  Sztunt  Cmmam.  and  Train :  in  f  •.     *  Mad*  ja/«. 


Ant.  Would  thou,  and  those  thy  scan,  had  once 
prevailed 
To  make  me  fight  at  land  ! 

Sold.  Hadst  thou  done  so. 

The  kings  that  have  revolted,  and  the  soldier 
That  has  this  morning  left  thee,  would  have  still 
FoUow'd  thy  heels. 

Ant.  Who 's  gone  this  morning  ? 

Sold.  Who 

One  ever  near  thee :  call  for  Enobarbus, 
He  shall  not  hear  thee  ;  or  from  Csesar's  camp 
Say.  "  I  am  none  of  thine." 

Ant.  What  say'fit  thou  ? 

Sold.  Sir, 

He  is  with  CsDsar. 

Eros.  Sir,  his  chests  and  treasure 

He  has  not  with  him. 

Ant.  Is  he  gone  ? 

Sold.  Most  certain. 

Ant.  Go,  Eros,  send  his  treaFure  after ;  do  it : 
Detain  no  jot.  I  charge  thee.    Write  to  him 
(1  will  subscribe)  gentle  adieus,  and  greetings: 
Say,  that  I  wish  he  never  find  more  cause 
To  change  a  master. — 0  1  my  fortunes  have 
Corrupted  honest  men :— despatch. — Enobarbus  ! 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  VI.— Cesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 
Flourish.    Enter  Cjesar,  with  Agrifpa,  Enobarbus,  , 
and  others. 

C(Es.  Go  forth,  Agrippa,  and  begin  the  fight. 
Our  will  is.  Antony  be  took  alive ; 
Make  it  so  known. 

Agr.  CsBsar,  I  shall.  [Exit  Agrifpa. 

CcBs.  The  time  of  universal  peace  is  near : 
Prove  this  a  prosperous  day,  the  three-nook'd  world 
Shall  bear  the  olive  freely. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Antony 

Is  come  into  the  field. 

Cos.  Go ;  charge  Agrippa 

Plant  those  that  have  revolted  in  the  van. 
That  Antony  may  seem  to  spend  his  fury 
Upon  himpelf  [Exeunt  all  but  Enobai  ivt. 

Eno.  Alexas  did  revolt,  and  went  to  Jewry  on 
Aflfairs  of  Antony ;  there  did  persuade 
Great  Herod  to  incline  himself  to  Caesar, 
And  leave  his  master  Antony :  for  this  pains 
Cssar  hath  hang'd  him.     Canidius,  and  the  rest 
That  fell  away,  have  entertainment,  but 
No  honourable  trust.     I  have  done  ill. 
Of  which  I  do  accuse  myself  so  sorely, 
That  I  will  joy  no  more. 

Enter  a  Soldier  of  C  jssar's. 

Sold.  Enobarbus,  Antony 

Hath  after  thee  sent  all  thy  treasure,  with 
His  bounty  overplus  :  the  messenger 
Came  on  my  guard,  and  at  thy  tent  is  now 
Unloading  of  his  mules. 

Eno.  T  give  it  you. 

Sold.  Mock  not,  Enobarbus, 
I  tell  you  true :  best  you  safed*  the  bringor 
Out  of  the  host ;  I  must  attend  mine  oflice, 
Or  would  have  done 't  myself.    Your  emperor 
Continues  still  a  Jove.  [Exit  Soldier. 

Eno.  I  am  alone  the  villain  of  the  earth, 
And  feel  I  am  so  moat. — 0  Antony  ! 
Thou  mine  of  bounty,  how  wouldst  thou  have  paid 
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My  bettor  service,  when  my  turpitude 

Thou  dost  so  crown  with  gold  !     This  blows  my  heart  : 

[f  swift  thought  break  it  not,  a  swifter  mean 

Shall  outstrike  thought :  but  thought  will  do 't,  I  feel. 

r  fight  against  thee  ? — ^No  :  I  will  go  seek 

Some  ditch,  wherein  to  die ;  the  fouPst  best  fits 

My  latter  part  of  life.  [Exit. 

SCENE  Vir.— Field  of  Battle  between  the  Camps. 

Alarum.     Drums  and  Trumpets.    Enter  Agrippa,  and 

others. 

Agr.  Retire ;  we  have  engag'd  ourselves  too  far. 
Caesar  himself  has  work,  and  our  oppression 
Exceeds  what  we  expected.  [Exeunt. 

Alarum.     Enter  Antony,  and  Scarus  wounded. 

Scar.  0  my  brave  emperor,  this  is  fought  indeed  ! 
Had  we  done  so  at  first,  we  had  driven  them  home 
With  clouts  about  their  heads.  [Shouts  afar  off.^ 

Ant.  Thou  bleed'st  apace. 

Scar.  I  had  a  wound  here  that  was  like  a  T, 
But  now  H  is  made  an  H. 

,Ant.  They  do  retire. 

Scar.  We  '11  beat  'em  into  bench-holes.     I  have  yet 
Room  for  six  scotches  more. 

Enter  Eros. 

Eros.  They  are  beaten,  sir ;  and  our  advantage  serves 
For  a  fair  victory. 

Scar.  Let  us  score  their  backs, 

And  snatch  'em  up,  as  we  take  hares,  behind : 
'T  is  sport  to  maul  a  runner. 

Ant.  I  will  reward  thee 

Once  for  thy  sprightly  comfort,  and  ten- fold 
For  thy  good  valour.     Come  thee  on. 

Scar.  1  '11  halt  after.     [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VIII.— Under  the  Walls  of  Alexandria. 
Alarum.  Enter  Antony,  marching  ;  Scarus,  and  Forces. 

Ant.  We  have  beat  him  to  his  camp.  Run  one  before, 
And  let  the  queen  know  of  our  gests.*     To-morrow, 
Before  the  sun  shall  Fee  us,  we  '11  spill  the  blood 
I'hat  has  to-day  escap'd.     I  thank  you  all. 
For  doughty-handed  are  you  :  and  have  fought 
Not  as  you  serv'd  the  cause,  but  as  it  had  been 
Each  man's,  like  mine :  you  have  shown  all  Hectors. 
Enter  the  city,  clip  your  wives,  your  friends, 
Tell  them  your  feats;  whilst  they  with  joyful  tears 
Wash  the  congealment  from  your  wounds,  and  kiss 
The  houour'd  sashes  whole. — Give  me  thy  hand : 

Enter  Cleopatra,  attended. 
To  this  great  fairy  I  '11  commend  thy  acts. 
Make  her  thanks  bless  thee. — 0,  thou  day  o'  the  world  ! 
Chain  mine  arm'd  neck ;  leap  thou,  attire  and  all. 
Through  proof  of  harness  to  my  heart,  and  there 
Ride  on  the  pants  triumphing. 

Cleo.  Lord  of  lords ! 

0  infinite  virtue  !  com'st  thou  smiling  from 
The  world's  great  snare  uncaughi  ? 

Ant.  My  nightingale, 

We  have  beat  them  to  their  beds.   What,  girl !  though 

grey 
Do  something  mingle  with  our  younger  brown;  yet 

have  we 
A  biain  that  nourishes  our  nerves,  and  can 
Get  goal  for  goal  of  youth.     Behold  this  man ; 

[Pointing  to  Scarus.' 
Commend  unto  his  lips  thy  favouring  hand : — 
Kiss  it,  my  warrior : — ^he  hath  fought  to-day, 
As  if  a  god.  in  hate  of  mankind,  had 
Destroy'd  in  r>uch  a  shape, 


Cleo.  I  '11  give  thee,  friend, 

An  armour  all  of  gold ;  it  was  a  king'b. 

Ant.  He  has  deserv'd  it,  were  it  carbuDcled 
Like  glowing  Phoebus'  car. — Give  me  thy  hand ; 
Through  Alexandria  make  a  jolly  march;  , 

Bear  our  haek'd  targets  like  the  men  that  owe  them.       I 
Had  our  great  palace  the  capacity  I 

To  camp  this  host,  we  all  would  sup  together, 
And  drink  carouses  to  the  next  day's  fate,  ! 

Which  promises  royal  peril. — ^Trumpeters,  i 

With  brazen  din  blast  you  the  city's  ear ; 
Make  mingle  with  our  rattling  tabourines, 
That  heaven  and  earth  may  strike  their  sounds  together 
Applauding  our  approach.  [Exeuai 

SCENE  IX.— CiESAR's  Camp. 
Sentinels  on  their  Post.    Enter  Enobarbus. 

1  Sold.  If  we  be  not  reliev'd  within  this  hour, 
We  must  return  to  the  court  of  guard.*     The  night 
Is  shiny,  and,  they  say,  we  shall  embattle 

By  the  second  hour  i'  the  morn. 

2  Sold.  This  last  day  was 
A  shrewd  one  to  us. 

Eno.  0 !  bear  me  '^itnesa^  night,— 

3  Sold.  What  man  is  this? 

2  Sold.  Stand  close,  and  Ikrt  him 
Eno.  Be  witness  to  me,  0  thou  blessed  moon  ! 

When  men  revolted  shall  upon  record 
Bear  hateful  memory,  poor  Enobarbus  did 
Before  thy  face  repent. — 

1  Sold.  Enobarbus! 

3  Sold.  Peace ! 
Hark  farther. 

Eno.  0  sovereign  mistress  of  true  melancholy ! 
The  poisonous  damp  of  night  disponge  upon  m&, 
That  life,  a  very  rebel  to  my  will,  [Lying  dcntn.' 

May  hang  no  longer  on  me :  throw  my  heart 
Against  the  flint  and  hardness  of  my  fault, 
Which,  being  dried  with  grief,  will  break  to  powder, 
And  finish  all  foul  thoughts.    0  Antony ! 
Nobler  than  my  revolt  is  infamous. 
Forgive  me  in  thine  own  particular ; 
But  let  the  world  rank  me  in  register 
A  master-leaver,  and  a  fugitive. 
0  Antony !  0  Antony !  [Diet 

2  Sold.  Let 's  speak  to  him. 

1  Sold.  Let 's  hear  him ;  for  the  things  he  speaks 
May  concern  Caesar. 

3  Sold.  Let 's  do  so.     But  he  sleeps. 

1  Sold.  Swoons  rather ;  for  so  bad  a  prayer  as  hii 
Was  never  yet  'fore*  sleep. 

2  Sold.  Go  we  to  him. 

3  Sold.  Awake,  sir ;  awake !  speak  to  us. 

2  Sold.  Hear  you,  sir? 
1  Sold.  The  hand  of  death  hath  raught'  him.  Hark< 

the  drums  [Drums  afar  of 

Do  early  wake  the  sleepers.    Lfet  us  bear  him 
To  the  court  of  guard ;  he  is  of  note.    Oar  hour 
Is  fully  out. 

3  Sold.        Come  on,  then ; 

He  may  recover  yet.  [£ictmf,  with  the  Boif 

SCENE  X.— Between  the  two  Camps. 

Enter  Antony  and  Scarus,  unth  Forces^  marching. 

Ant.  Their  preparation  is  to-day  by  sea : 
We  please  them  not  by  land. 

Scar.  For  both,  my  lord. 

Ant.  I  would,  they  'd  fight  i'  the  fire,  or  i'  the  air, 
We  'd  fight  there  too.    But  this  it  is :  our  foot 
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Upon  tho  hills  adjoining  to  the  city 
Shall  stay  with  us  (order  for  sea  is  given, 
They  have  put  forth  the  haren) 
Where  their  appointment  we  may  host  discover, 
And  look  on  their  endeavour.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Gasar,  and  his  Forces,  marcking. 

Ctts.  But*  heing  charg'd,  we  will  he  still  hy  land, 
Which  J  as  I  take 't,  we  shall ;  for  his  best  force 
Is  forth  to  man  his  galleys.     To  the  vales, 
And  hold  our  best  advantage  i  [Exeunt, 

Re-enter  Antony  and  Scarus. 

Ant.  Yet  they  are  not  join'd.    Where  yond^  pine  does 
r  shall  discover  all :  I  '11  bring  thee  word  [stand, 

Straight,  how  H  is  like  to  go.  [Exit. 

Scar.  Swallows  have  built 

In  Cleopatra's  sails  their  nests :  the  augurers* 
Say.  they  know  not, — they  cannot  tellj — look  grimly, 
And  dare  not  speak  their  knowledge.     Antony 
Is  valiant^  and  dejected ;  and  by  starts 
His  fretted  fortunes  give  him  hope,  and  fear, 
Of  what  he  has,  and  has  not. 

[Alarum  afar  off j  as  at  a  Sea-Fight, 
Re-enter  Antony. 

Ant.  All  is  lost! 

This  foul  Eg^TJtian  hath  betray 'd  me : 
My  fleet  haih  yielded  to  the  foe ;  and  yonder 
Thf  y  cast  their  caps  up,  and  carouse  together 
Like  friends  long  lost. — Tripie-turn'd  whore  !  H  is  thou 
Hast  Fold  me  to  this  novice,  and  my  heart 
Makes  only  wars  on  thee  — Bid  them  all  fly ; 
For  when  I  am  reveng'd  upon  my  charm, 
I  have  done  all. — ^Bid  them  all  fly ;  be  gone. 

[Exit  Scarus. 
0  sun !  thy  uprise  shall  I  see  no  more : 
Fortune  and  Antony  part  here ;  even  here 
Do  we  shake  hands. — Ail  come  to  this  ? — The  hearts 
That  spaniel'd*  me  at  heels,  to  whom  1  gave 
Their  wishes,  do  discandy,  melt  their  sweets 
On  blossoming  Csesar ;  and  this  pine  is  bark'd, 
That  overtopp'd  tbem  all.    Betray'd  I  am. 
0  this  false  spell*  of  Egypt !  this  great*  charm, — 
Whose  eye  beck'd  forth  my  wars,  and  call'd  them  home 
Whose  bosom  was  my  crownet,  my  chief  end, 
Like  a  right  gipsy,  hath,  at  fast  and  loose,* 
Rpsiiird  me  to  the  very  heart  of  loss. — 
What,  Eros!  Eros! 

Enter  Cleopatra. 

Ah,  thou  spell !  Avaunt ! 

Cleo.  Why  is  my  lord  enrag'd  against  his  love? 

Ant.  Vanish,  or  I  shall  give  thee  thy  deserving. 
And  blemish  Caesar's  triumph.     Let  him  take  thee. 
An  i  hoist  thee  up  to  the  shouting  plebeians : 
Follow  his  chariot,  like  the  greatest  spot 
Of  all  thy  sex ;  most  monster-like,  be  shown 
For  poorest  diminutives,  for  doits  ;^  and  let 
Patient  Octavia  plough  thy  visage  up 
With  her  prepared  nails.  [Exit  Clko. 

'T  is  well  thou  'rt  gone, 
If  it  be  well  to  live ;  but  better  't  were 
Thou  fell'st  under  my  fury,  for  one  death 
Might  have  prevented  many. — Eros,  ho  ! — 
The  shirt  of  Nessus  is  upon  me :  teach  me, 
Alcidcs,  thou  mine  ancestor,  thy  rage : 
Let  me  lodge  Lichas  on  the  horns  o'  the  moon ; 
And  with  thuse  hands,  that  grasp'd  the  heaviest  club, 
Subdue  my  worthiest  self.     The  witch  shall  die : 
To  the  young  Roman  boy  she  hath  sold  me,  and  I  fall 
Under  this  plot ;  she  dies  for 't. — Eros,  ho !  [Exit,  i 


1  Pntess.     •  aofpiriet :  in  folio.     >  panB«11ed  :  in  folio.    Hanm^i  made  theehftnjr«.     *  wiiil :  in  f.  a. 
iU*4  '^prickiDg  in  the  patter,"  in  rogne  with  gypiiat.    ^  doita:  «n  folio.    •  Foaming  at  tkt  mouth. 


SCENE  XL~Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  Iras,  and  Mardiam. 

CUo.  Help  me,  my  women  !  0 1  he  is  more  mad 
Than  Telamon  for  his  shield ;  the  boar  of  Thessaly 
Was  never  so  emboss'd.* 

Char.  To  the  monument ! 

There  lock  yourself,  and  send  him  word  you  are  dead 
The  soul  and  body  rive  not  more  in  parting, 
Than  greatness  going  off. 

Cleo.  To  the  monument  I 

Mardian,  go  tell  him  I  have  slain  myself; 
Say,  that  the  last  I  spoke  was,  Antony, 
And  word  it,  pr'ythee,  piteously.     Hence, 
Mardian.  and  bring  me  how  he  takes  my  death. — 
To  the  Monument !  [Exeunt 

SCENE  xn. — ^The  Same.    Another  Room. 
Enter  Antont  and  Eros. 

Ant.  Eros,  thou  yet  behold'st  me. 

Eros.  Ay,  noble  lord. 

Ant.  Sometime,  we  see  a  cloud  that 's  dragonish, 
A  vapour,  sometime,  like  a  bear,  or  lion, 
A  tower'd  citadel,  a  pendant  rock, 
A  forked  mountain,  or  blue  promontory 
With  trees  upon 't,  that  nod  unto  the  world. 
And  mock  our  eyes  with  air :  thou  hast  seen  these  signs , 
They  are  black  vesper's  pageants. 

Eros.  Ay,  my  lord. 

Ant.   That,  which  is  now  a  horse,  even  with  a 
thought. 
The  rack  dislimns,  and  makes  it  indistinct, 
As  water  is  in  water. 

Eros.  It  does,  my  lord. 

Ant.  My  good  knave,  Eros,  now  thy  captain  is 
Even  such  a  body :  here  I  am  Antony, 
Yet  cannot  hold  this  visible  shape,  my  knave. 
I  made  these  wars  for  Egypt,  and  the  queen. 
Whose  heart,  I  thought,  I  hald,  for  she  had  mine. 
Which,  whilst  it  was  mine,  had  annex'd  unto  't 
A  million  more,  now  lost :  she,  Eros,  has 
Pack'd  cards  with  Caesars,  and  false  play'd  my  glor> 
Unto  an  enemy's  triumph. — 
Nay,  weep  not,  gentle  Eros ;  there  is  left  us 
Ourselves  to  end  ourselves.-— 0,  thy  vile  lady ! 
Enter  Mardian. 

le  has  robb'd  me  of  my  sword. 

Mar.  No,  Antony: 

My  mistress  lov'd  thee,  and  her  fortunes  mingled 
With  thine  entirely. 

Ant.  Hence,  saucy  eunuch :  peace  ! 

She  hath  betray'd  me,  and  shall  die  the  death. 

Mar.  Death  of  one  person  can  be  paid  but  once, 
And  that  she  has  discharg'd.     What  thou  wouldst  do, 
Is  done  unto  thy  hand :  the  last  she  spake 
Was,  Antony  !  most  noble  Antony ! 
Then,  in  the  midst  a  tearing  groan  did  break 
The  name  of  Antony ;  it  was  divided 
Between  her  heart  and  li^^s.     She  render'd  life. 
Thy  name  so  buried  in  her. 

Ant,  Dead,  then? 

Mar.  Dead. 

Ant.  Unarm  me,  Eros  :  the  long  day's  task  is  done, 
And  we  must  sleep. — Tliat  thou  depart'st  hence  safe. 
Does   pay  thy  labour  richly;    go. — [Exit    Mardun. 

Off,  pluck  off  :— 
The  seven-fold  shield  of  Ajax  cannot  keep 
The  battery  from  my  heart.     0,  cleavo;  my  sides ! 

>  grare  :  in  f  a.    *  A  f  am«,  no^ 
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Heart  oDoe  be  stronger  than  thy  continent, 
Crack  tliy  frail  case  ! — Apace,  Eros,  apace. — 
No  more  a  soldier : — ^bruised  pieces,  go ; 
Yoa  have  been  nobly  borne. — From  me  a  while. — 

[Exit  Eros. 
I  will  o'eriake  thee,  Cleopatra,  and 
Weep  for  my  pardon.    So  it  must  be,  for  now 
AH  length  is  torture :  since  the  torch  is  out, 
Lie  down,  and  stray  no  farther.     Now  all  labour 
Mars  what  it  does ;  yea,  very  force  entangles 
Itself  with  strength  :  seal  then,  and  all  is  done.— 
Eros ! — I  come,  my  queen. — Eros ! — Stay  for  me : 
Where  souls  do  couch  on  flowers,  we  '11  hand  in  hand, 
And  with  our  sprightly  port  make  the  ghosts  gaze: 
Dido  and  her  ^neas  shall  want  troops. 
And  all  the  haunt  be  ours. — Come,  Eros  !  Eros ! 
Re-enter  Eros. 

Eros.  What  would  my  lord  ? 

Ant.  Since  Cleopatra  died 

I  have  liv'd  in  such  dishonour,  that  the  gods 
Detest  my  baseness.     I,  that  with  my  sword 
Quartered  the  world,  and  o'er  green  Neptune's  back 
With  ships  made  cities,  condemn  myself  to  lack 
The  courage  of  a  woman ;  lera  noble  minded 
Than  she,  which  by  her  death  our  Cssar  tells, 
"  I  am  conqueror  of  myself."    Thou  art  sworn,  Eros, 
That  when  the  exigent  should  come,  (which  now 
Is  come  indeed)  when  I  should  see  behind  me 
The  inevitable  prosecution  of 
Disgrace  and  horror,  that  on  my  command 
Thou  then  wouldst  kill  me :  do 't ;  the  time  is  oome. 
Thou  strik'st  not  me,  't  is  Ca)sar  thou  defeatest. 
Put  colour  in  thy  cheek. 

Eros.  The  gods  withhold  me ! 

Shall  I  do  that,  which  all  the  Parthian  darts, 
Though  enemy,  lost  aim,  and  could  not  ? 

Ant.  Eros, 

Wouldst  thou  be  window'd  in  great  Rome,  and  see 
Thy  master  thus  with  pleach'd'  arms,  bending  down 
His  corrigible  neck,  his  face  subdued 
To  penetrative  shame,  whilst  the  wheeled  seat 
Of  fortunate  Caesar,  drawn  before  him,  branded 
His  baseness  that  ensued  ? 

Eros.  I  would  not  see  H. 

Ant.  Come,  then :  for  with  a  wound  I  must  be  cur'd. 
Draw  that  thy  honest  sword,  which  thou  hast  worn 
Most  useful  for  thy  country. 

Eros.  0,  sir !  pardon  me. 

Ant.  When  I  did  make  thee  free,  swor'st  thou  not 
then 
To  do  this  when  I  bade  thee  ?    Do  it  at  once, 
Or  thy  precedent  services  are  all 
But  accidents  unpurposed.     Draw,  and  oome. 

Eros.  Turn  from  me,  then,  that  noble  countenance, 
Wherein  the  worship  of  the  whole  world  lies. 

Ant.  Lo  thee !  [Turning  his  face  from  him. 

Eros.  My  sword  is  drawn. 

Ant.  Then,  let  it  do  at  once 

The  thing  why  thou  hast  drawn  it. 

Eros.  My  dear  master, 

My  captain,  and  my  emperor,  let  me  say. 
Before  I  strike  this  bloody  stroke,  farewell. 

Ant.  'T  is  said,  man ;  and  farewell. 

Eros.  Farewell,  great  chief.    Shall  I  strike  now? 

Ant.  Now,  Eros. 

Eros.   Why,    there    then.— [Fa/fe  on  his  StDord.] 
Thus  do  I  escape  the  sorrow 
Of  Antony's  death.  [Dies. 

Ant.  Thrice  nobler  than  myself ! 


Thou  teachest  me,  O  valiant  Eros  !  what 

I  should,  and  thou  couldst  not.    My  queen  and  Era 

Have,  by  their  brave  instruction,  got  upon  me 

A  nobleness  in  record :  but  I  will  be 

A  bridegroom  in  my  death,  and  run  into 't 

As  to  a  lover's  bed.     Come  then;  and.  Eros, 

Thy  master  dies  thy  scholar :  to  do  thus 

[Falling  on  his  Swori 
I  leam'd  of  thee.— How!  not  dead?  not  de«i?— 
The  guard ! — ^how  ?" — 0.  despatch  me ! 

Enter  Dercjetas  and  Chtard, 

1  Guard.  What 's  the  m»>e? 
Ani.  I  have  done  my  work  ill,  friends :  0 !  nuka 

an  end 
Of  what  I  have  begun. 

2  Guard.  The  star  is  fallen. 
1  Guard.  And  time  is  at  his  period. 

All.  Alas,  and  TO ! 

Ant.  Let  him  that  loves  me,  strike  me  dead. 

1  Guard.  NotL 

2  Guard.  Nor  I. 

3  Guard.  Nor  any  one.  [fefiniT  Gveii. 
Der.  Thy  death  and  fortunes  bid  thy  followers  fly, 

This  sword  but  shown  to  Csesar,  with  this  tiding!, 
Shall  enter  me  with  him. 

Enter  Diomedes. 

Dio.  Where 's  Antony? 

Der.  There,  Diomed;  there. 

Dio.  Lives  he? 
Wilt  thou  not  answer,  man?  [Exit  DERCiTii. 

Ant.    Art  thou  there,  Diomed  ?     Draw  thy  snord, 
and  give  me 
Sufficing  strokes  for  death.  i 

Dio.  Most  absolute  lord,  ' 

My  mistress,  Cleopatra,  sent  me  to  thee. 

Ant.  When  did  she  send  thee? 

Dio.  Now,  my  lord. 

Ant.  Where  ii^? 

Dio.  Lock'd  in  her  monument.    She  had  a  prophe- 
sying fear 
Of  what  hath  come  to  pass ;  for  when  she  saw 
(Which  never  shall  be  found)  you  did  suspect 
She  had  oompos*d*  with  Cssar,  and  that  your  ra^ 
Would  not  be  purg'd,  she  sent  you  word  she  wis  deai, 
But,  fearing  since  how  it  might  work,  hath  sent 
Me  to  proclaim  the  truth ;  and  I  am  come, 
1  dread,  too  late. 

Ant.  Too  late,  good  Diomed .  Call  my  guard,  I  pr'ytbw 

Dio.  What,  ho !  the  emperor's  guard  !     The  giur; 
what,  ho ! 
Come  \  your  lord  calls. 

Enter  some  of  the  Guard. 

Ant.  Bear  me,  good  friends,  where  Cleopatra  bidet; 
'T  is  the  last  service  that  I  shall  command  you. 

1  Guard.  Woe,  woe  are  we,  sir,  you  may  not  livt  to 
wear 
All  your  true  followers  out. 

All.  Most  heavy  day !  I 

Ant.  Nay,  good  my  fellows,  do  not  please  sharp  fi»  i 
To  grace  it  with  your  sorrows :  bid  that  welcome 
Which  comes  to  punish  us,  and  we  punish  it, 
Seeming  to  bear  it  lightly.     Take  me  up : 
1  have  led  you  oft ;  carry  me  now,  good  friends. 
And  have  my  thanks  for  all.  [Exeunt^  bearing  Ayrosi. 

SCENE  Xni.— The  Same.    A  Monument. 
Enter  J  ahove^  Cleopatra,  Charuian,  and  I  has. 
Cleo.  0  Charm i an  !  I  ydW  never  go  from  henoe. 
Char.  Be  comforted,  dear  madam. 
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Cleo.  No,  I  wiU  not. 

All  strange  and  terrible  events  are  welcome, 
But  comforts  we  despise :  our  size  of  sorrow, 
Proportioned  to  our  cause,  must  be  as  great 

Enter,  below,  Diomedes. 
As  that  which  makes  it. — How  now !  is  he  dead  ? 

iDto.  His  death 's  upon  him,  but  not  dead. 
Look  out  o'  the  other  side  your  monument, 
His  guard  have  brought  him  thither. 

Entefy  beloWf  Antony,  home  by  the  Guard, 

Cleo.  0  sun, 
Burn  the  great  sphere  thou  mov'st  in  !— darkling  stand, 
Thou*  varying  shore  o'  th'  world.    0  Antony,  Antony, 

Antony ! 
Help,  Charmian,  help,  Iras,  help :  help,  friends 
Below;  let's  draw  him  thither. 

Ant.  Peace ! 

Not  Caesar's  valour  hath  overthrown  Antony, 
But  Antony's  hath  triumphM  on  itself. 

Cleo.  So  it  should  be,  that  none  but  Antony 
Should  conquer  Antony ;  but  woe  't  is  so ! 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Eaypt,  dying ;  only 
I  here  importune  deatl    i  while,  until 
Of  many  thousand  kisr    ?  the  poor  last 
I  lay  upon  thy  lips. — 

Cleo.  I  dare  not,  dear, 

(Dfjar  my  lord,  pardon)  (  dare  not, 
Le2«t  I  be  taken  :  not  the  imperious  show 
Of  the  full-fortun'd  GsBsar  ever  shall 
Be  brooch'd  with  me  ;  if  knife,  drugs,  serpents,  have 
Edge,  sting,  or  operation,  I  am  safe. 
Your  wife  Octavia,  with  her  modest  eyes, 
And  still  condition,'  shall  acquire  no  honour 
Demuring  upon  me. — But  come,  come,  Antony, — 
IWp  me,  my  women, — ^we  must  draw  thee  up. — 
Assist,  good  friends. 

Ant.  0 !  quick,  or  I  am  gone. 

Cleo.  Here 's  port,'  indeed  ! — How  heavy  weighs  my 
lord! 
Onr  strength  is  all  gone  into  heaviness, 
That  makes  the  weight :  had  I  great  Juno's  power. 
The  Rtrong-wing'd  Mercury  should  fetch  thee  up. 
And  set  thee  by  Jove's  side.     Yet  come  a  little ; — 
Wishers  were  ever  fools. — 0  !  come,  come,  come  ; 

[They  draw  Antony  up. 
And  welcome,  welcome  !  die,  where*  thou  hast  liv'd  : 
Quicken  with  kissing :  had  my  lips  that  power. 
Thus  would  I  wear  them  out. 

All.  A  heavy  sight. 

Ant.  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 
Give  me  some  wine,  and  let  me  speak  a  little. 

Cleo.  No.  let  me  speak ;  and  let  me  rail  so  high, 
That  the  false  housewife  Fortune  break  her  wheel, 
Provok'd  by  my  offence. 

Ant,  One  word,  sweet  queen. 


Of  CsBsar  seek  your  honour  with  your  safety. — 0  '. 

Cleo,  They  do  not  go  together. 

Ant.  Gentle,  hear  me 

None  about  Caosar  trust,  but  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  My  resolution,  and  my  hands,  I  '11  tnut ; 
None  about  Caesar. 

Ant.  The  miserable  change  now  at  my  end 
Lament  nor  sorrow  at,  but  please  your  thoughts, 
In  feeding  them  with  those  my  former  fortunes. 
Wherein  I  liv'd  the  greatest  prince  o'  the  world, 
The  noblest :  and  do  now  not  basely  die, 
Nor  cowardly  put  off  my  helmet  to 
My  countryman,  a  Roman  by  a  Roman 
Valiai   iy  vanquish'd.    Now,  my  spirit  is  going ; 
I  can  10  more.  [Dies. 

CI  0.  Noblest  of  men,  woo't  die  ? 

Hast  thou  no  care  of  me  ?  shall  I  abide 
In  thi^  dull  world,  which  in  thy  absence  is 
No  b*^  ter  than  a  stye  ? — 0 !  see,  my  women. 
The    .-own  o'  the  earth  doth  melt. — My  lord  ! — 
0  !  '   ither'd  is  the  garland  of  the  war, 
The  soldier's  pole  is  fallen  :  young  boyi^,  and  girls, 
Are  level  now  with  men  j  the  odds  is  gone. 
And  there  is  nothing  left  remarkable 
Beneath  the  visiting  moon. 

Char,  0,  quietness,  lady ! 

Iras.  She  is  dead  too,  our  sovereign. 

Char,  Lady  !— 

Iras,  Madam  !— 

Char.  0  madam,  madam,  madam  ! 

Iras.  Royal  Egypt ! 

Empress ! 

Char.  Peace,  peace,  Iras ! 

Cleo.  No  more,  but  e'en  a  woman )  and  commanded 
By  such  poor  passion  as  the  maid  that  milks, 
And  does  the  meanest  charca.  — It  were  for  me 
To  throw  my  sceptre  at  the  injurious  gods ; 
To  tell  them,  that  this  world  did  equal  theirs, 
Till  they  had  stolen  our  jewel.     All 's  but  naught ; 
Patience  is  sottish,  and  impatience  does 
Become  a  dog  that 's  mad  :  then  is  it  sin, 
To  rush  into  the  secret  house  of  death. 
Ere  death  dare  come  to  us  ? — How  do  you.  women  ? 
What,  what !  good  cheer  !  Why,  how  now,  Charmian ! 
My  noble  girls  ! — Ah,  women,  women  !  look. 
Our  lamp  is  spent,  it 's  out. — Good  sirs,  take  heart : 

[To  the  Guard  below. 
We'll  bury  him;   and  then,  what's  brave,  what's 

noble. 
Let 's  do  it  after  the  high  Roman  fashion, 
And  make  death  proud  to  take  us.     Come,  away : 
This  case  of  that  huge  spirit  now  is  cold. 
Ah,  women,  women  !  come:  we  have  no  friend 
•  But  resolution,  and  the  briefest  end. 
I         [Exeunt;  those  above  bearing  off  Antony's  Body. 


ACT   V. 


SCENE  I. — Cesar's  Camp  before  Alexandria. 
Enter  C^e^ar,  Agrippa.  Dolabella,  Mecjenas, 

Gallus,  Proculeius,  and  others. 
Cits.  Go  to  him,  Dolabella,  bid  him  yield  j 
Boing  so  frustrate,  tell  him,  that  he  mocks 
The  pauses  that  he  makes.* 

>  Til*  :  ia  f.  e.     >  oonelorioa :  in  f.  •.     *  •port :  in  f. 


Dol.  GflBsar,  I  shall. 


\EMt  DOLABFLLA. 


*  when  :  in  folio. 
Tell  him 
H«  mocka  ni  br  th«  pauMs,  &o. 


Enter  Dercetas,  with  the  Sword  of  Anton  i. 
Cos.  Wherefore  is  that  ?  and  what  art  thou,  that 
dar'st 
Appear  thus  to  ns  ? 

her.  I  am  call'd  Dercetas 

Mark  Antony  I  senr'd,  who  best  was  worthy 

Fopo  mada  the  change.     *  Choru.     *  in  f .  •. : 
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Best  to  be  serv'd :  whilst  he  stood  up,  and  spok9, 
He  was  my  master,  and  I  wore  my  life, 
To  spend  upon  his  haters.     If  thou  please 
To  take  me  to  thee,  as  I  was  to  him 
I  '11  be  to  Ga^ar ;  if  thou  pleasest  not, 
I  yield  thee  up  my  life. 

Cos.  What  is 't  thou  say'st  ? 

Der.  I  say,  0  Caesar  !  Ant-ony  is  dead. 

Cas.  The  breaking  of  so  great  a  thing  should  make 
A  greater  crack  :  the  round  world  should  have  shook 
Lions  into  civil  streets, 

And  citizens  to  their  dens.     The  death  of  Antony 
[s  not  a  single  doom  :  in  the  name  lay 
A  moiety  of  the  world. 

Der  He  is  dead,  Ccesar; 

Not  by  a  public  minister  of  justice. 
Nor  by  a  hired  knife ;  but  that  self  hand, 
Which  writ  his  honour  in  the  acts  it  did, 
Hath,  with  the  courage  which  the  heart  did  lend  it, 
Split  that  self  noble  heart.^     This  is  his  sword  ; 
I  robb'd  his  wound  of  it :  behold  it,  stain'd 
With  his  most  noble  blood. 

Cass.  Look  you  sad,  friends  ? 

The  gods  rebuke  me,  but  it  is  tidings 
To  wash  the  eyes  of  kings. 

Agr.  And  strange  it  is, 

That  nature  must  compel  us  to  lament 
Our  most  persisted  deeds. 

Mec.  His  taints  and  honours 

Weighed'  equal  with  him. 

Agr.  A  rarer  spirit  never 

Did  steer  humamty ,  but  you  gods  will  give  us 
Some  faults  to  make  us  men.     Caesar  is  touchM. 

Mec.  When  such  a  spacious  mirror 's  set  before  him, 
He  needs  must  see  himself. 

Ctfs.  0  Antony  ! 

Have  I  followM  thee  to  this  ? — but  we  do  lance 
Diseases  in  our  bodies.     I  must  perforce 
Have  sho-wTi  to  thee  such  a  declining  day, 
Or  look  on  thine  :  we  could  not  stall  together 
In  the  whole  world.     But  yet  let  me  lament, 
With  tears  as  sovereign  as  the  blood  of  hearts, 
That  thou,  my  brother,  my  competitor 
In  top  of  all  design,  my  mate  in  empire. 
Friend  and  companion  in  the  front  of  war, 
The  arm  of  mine  own  body,  and  the  heart 
Where  mine  his  thoughts  did  kindle,  that  our  stars, 
Unreconcileable  should  divide 
Our  equalness  to  this. — Hear  me,  good  friends, — 
But  I  will  tell  you  at  some  meeter  season : 

Enter  a  Messenger, 
The  business  of  this  man  looks  out  of  him  ; 
We'll  hear  him  what. he  says. — Whence  are  you? 

Mess.  A  poor  Egyptian  yet.   The  queen  my  mistress, 
Condn'd  in  all  she  has,  her  monument. 
Of  thy  intents  desires  instruction. 
That  she  preparedly  may  frame  herself 
To  the  way  she  's  forced  to. 

Cos.  Bid  her  have  good  heart : 

She  soon  shall  know  of  us,  by  some  of  ours. 
How  honourable  and  how  kindly  we 
Determine  for  her ;  for  Caesar  cannot  live* 
To  be  ungentle. 

Mess.  So  the  gods  preserve  thee !         [Exit. 

Cos.  Come  hither.  Proculeius.     Go,  and  say, 
We  purpose  h«»r  no  shame  :  give  her  what  ooniforts 
The  quality  of  her  pa>sion  shall  require, 
Lest  in  her  ereatness  by  some  mortal  stroke 
She  do  defeat,  us ;  for  her  life  in  Rome 


Would  be  eternal  in  our  triumph.     Go, 

And  with  your  speediest  bring  us  what,  she  says, 

And  how  you  find  of  her. 

Pro.  Caesar,  I  shall.         [Exit  PROcrLEiOT 

Cos.  Gallus,  go  you  along. — ^Where  's  Dolabclla; 
To  second  Proculeius  ?  [E^it  Giuoi 

All  Dolabella! 

Ctes.  Let  him  alone,  for  I  remember  now 
How  he  's  employed  :  he  shall  in  time  be  ready. 
Go  with  me  to  my  tent,  where  you  shall  see 
How  hardly  I  was  drawn  into  this  war, 
How  calm  and  gentle  I  proceeded  still 
In  all  my  writings.    Go  with  me,  and  see 
What  I  can  show  in  this.  [Eiewd 

SCENE  II. — Alexandria.     A  Room  in  the  Monument 
Enter  Cleopatra,  Charmian,  and  Iras. 

Cho.  My  desolation  does  begin  to  make 
A  better  life.     'T  is  paltry  to  be  Cae-^ar : 
Not  being  fortune,  he 's  but  fortune's  knave, 
A  minister  of  her  will ;  and  it  is  great 
To  do  that  thing  that  ends  all  other  deeds, 
Which  shackles  accidents,  and  bolts  up  change ; 
Which  sleeps,  and  never  palates  more  the -dug,* 
Th^  beggar's  nurse  and  Caesar's. 

Enter,  to  the  Gates  of  the  Monvment,  Procuueics, 
Gallus,  and  Soldiers. 

Pro.  Caesar  sends  greeting  to  the  queen  of  £g>pt; 
And  bids  thee  study  on  what  fair  demands 
Thou  mean'st  to  have  him  grant  thee. 

Clco.  What 's  thy  name  ? 

Pro.  My  name  is  Proculeius. 

Cleo.  Antony 

Did  tell  me  of  you,  bade  me  trust  you ,  but 
I  do  not  greatly  care  to  be  deceived, 
That  have  no  use  for  trusting.     If  your  master 
Would  have  a  queen  his  beirgar,  you  mast  tell  him, 
That  majesty,  to  keep  decorum,  must 
No  less  beg  than  a  kingdom  :  if  he  please 
To  give  me  conquer'd  Egypt  for  my  son, 
He  gives  me  so  much  of  mine  own.  as  I 
Will  kneel  to  him  -mih  thanks. 

Pro.  Be  of  good  cheer; 

You  are  fallen  into  a  princely  hand,  fear  nothing. 
Make  your  full  reference  freely  to  my  lord, 
Who  is  so  full  of  grace,  that  it  flows  over 
On  all  that  need.     Let  me  report  to  him 
Your  sweet  dependancy,  and  you  shall  find 
A  conqueror,  that  will  pray  in  aid  for  kindness. 
Where  he  for  grace  is  laieel'd  to. 

Cleo.  Pray  you,  tell  him 

I  am  his  fortune's  Vassal,  and  I  send  him 
The  greatness  he  has  got.     I  hourly  learn 
A  doctrine  of  obedience,  and  would  gladly 
Look  him  i'  the  face. 

Pro.  This  I  '11  report,  dear  lady. 

Have  comfort ;  for,  I  know,  your  plight  is  pitied 
Of  him  that  caus'd  it. 

Gal.  You  see  how  easily  she  may  be  sorpris'd. 
[Proculeius,  and  two  of  the  Guard,  ascend  tht 
Monument  by  a    Ladder^  and   come  hehw'i 
Cleopatha.     Some  of  the  Guard  untnir  oM 
open  the  Gates. 
Guard  her  till  Caesar  come. 

[To  Proculeius  and  the  Guard.    Exit  Gailps 

Iras.  Royal  queen ! 

Char.  0  Cleopatra !  thou  art  taken,  queen  !— 

Cleo.  Quick,  quick,  good  hands.  [Drawinga  Da^^ 

Pro.  Hold,  worthy  lady,  hold  !  [Disarms  nei 


8r^*  ^  ^Wi  hmnji :  in  f.  •.     *  Wa^ed  :  in  folio,  1823.     *  !•»¥• :  in  folio.    Pope  mado  the  eh&nge.    *  Jnng  :  in  £  •. 
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Do  not  yourself  such  wrong,  who  are  in  this 
Rcliev'd,  but  not  betray'd. 

CUo.  What,  of  death,  too, 

That  rids  our  dogs  of  languish  ? 

Pro.  Cleopatra, 

Do  not  abuse  my  master's  bounty,  by 
Th'  undoing  of  yourself ;  let  the  world  see 
His  nobleness  well  acted,  which  your  death 
Will  never  let  come  forth. 

Cleo.  Where  art  thou,  death  ? 

Come  hither,  come !  come,  come,  and  take  a  queen 
Worth  mauy  babes  and  beggars  ! 
Pro.  •  0 !  temperance,  lady. 

Cleo.  Sir,  I  will  eat  no  meat,  I  'U  not  drink,  sir ; 
if  idle  talk  will  once  be  accessary,* 
I  'II  not  sleep  neither.     This  mortal  house  I  '11  ruin, 
Do  Cssar  what  he  can.     Know,  sir,  that  I 
Will  not  wait  pinion'd  at  your  master's  court, 
Nor  once  be  chastis'd  with  the  sober  eye 
Of  dull  Octavia.     Shall  they  hoist  me  up, 
And  show  me  to  the  shouting  varletry 
Of  censuring  Rome  ?    Rather  a  ditch  in  Egypt 
Be  gentle  grave  to  me  !  rather  on  Nilus'  mud 
Lay  me  stark  nakM,  and  let  the  water  flies 
Blow  me  into  abhorring !  rather  make 
My  country's  high  pyramides  my  gibbet. 
And  hang  me  up  in  chains  ! 

Pro.  You  do  extend 

These  thoughts  of  horror  farther,  than  you  ishall 
Find  cause  in  Cassar. 

Enter  Dolabella. 
DgL  Proculeius, 

What  thou  hast  done  thy  master  CsDsar  knows, 
And  he  hath  sent  for  thee  :  for  the  queen, 
I  '11  take  her  to  my  guard. 

Pro.  So,  Dolabella, 

It  shall  content  me  best :  be  gentle  to  her. — 
To  Caesar  I  will  speak  what  you  shall  please, 

[To  Cleopatra. 
If  you  'U  employ  me  to  him. 
Cleo.  Say,  I  would  die. 

[Exeunt  Proculeius,  and  Soldiers. 
Dd.  Most  noble  empress,  you  have  heard  of  me  ? 
Cleo.  I  cannot  tell. 

Dol.  Apsuredly,  you  know  me. 

Cleo.  No  matter,  sir,  what  I  Lave  heard  or  known. 
You  laugh,  when  boys,  or  women,  tell  their  dreams  : 
Is 't  not  your  trick  ? 
Dol.  I  understand  not,  madam. 

Cleo.  I  dreamM,  there  was  an  emperor  Antony : 
0,  such  another  sleep,  that  I  might  see 
But  such  another  man ! 
Dol.  If  it  might  please  you,— 

Cleo.  His  face  was  as  the  heavens  :  and  therein  stuck 
A  sun,  and  moon,  which  kept  their  course,  and  lighted 
The  little  0,  the  earth. 
Vol  Most  sovereign  creature,— 

Cleo.  His  legs  bestrid  the  ocean  :  his  rcar'd  arm, 
Crested  the  world  ;  his  voice  was  propertied 
As  all  the  tuned  spheres,  and  that  to  friends; 
But  when  he  meant  to  quail  and  shake  the  orb, 
He  was  as  rattling  thunder.     For  his  bounty. 
There  was  no  winter  in  't ;  an  autumn"  't  was. 
That  irrew  the  more  by  reaping  :  his  delights 
Were  dolphin-like ;  they  show'd  his  back  above 
The  element  they  liv'd  in :  in  his  livery 
VValk'd  crowns,  and  crownets ;  realms  and  islands  were 
cks  plates'  dropped  from  his  pocket.  ^    | 


Dol  Cleopatra,— 

Cleo.  Think  you,  there  was,  or  might  be,  such  a  m«iik 
As  this  I  dream'd  of  ? 
Dol.  Gentle  madam,  no. 

Cleo.  You  lie,  up  to  the  hearing  of  the  gods  : 
But,  if  there  be,  or  ever  were  one  such, 
It 's  past  the  size  of  dreaming :  nature  wants  stunT 
To  vie*  strange  forms  with  fancy ;  yet,  to  imagine 
An  Antony,  were  nature's  piece  'gainst  fancy. 
Condemning  shadows  quite. 

Dol.  Hear  me,  good  madan;. 

Your  loss  is  as  yourself,  great ;  and  you  bear  it 
As  answering  to  the  weight :  would  I  might  never 
O'ertake  pumu'd  success,  but  I  do  feel, 
By  the  rebound  of  yours,  a  grief  that  smites' 
My  very  heart  at  root. 

Cleo.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Know  you,  what  Csssar  means  to  do  with  me  ? 

Dol.  I  am  loath  to  tell  you  what  I  would  you  knew. 
Cleo.  Nay,  pray  you,  sir, — 
Dol.  Though  he  be  honourable, — 

Cleo.  He  '11  lead  me,  then,  in  triumph  ? 
Dol.  Madam,  he  will ;  I  know 't. 
Within.  Make  way  there ! — Csssar  ! 
Enter  Casar.  Gallus.  Proculeius,  Mecjknas, 
Seleucus,  and  Attendants, 
Cos.  Which  is  the  queen  of  Egypt  ? 
Dol.  It  is  the  emperor,  madam.    [Cleopatra  kmeu^ 
Cos.  Arise,  you  shall  not  kneel. 
I  pray  you,  rise ;  rise,  Egypt. 

Cleo.  Sir,  the  gods 

Will  have  it  thus :  my  master  and  my  lord 
I  must  obey. 

Cces.  Take  to  you  no  hard  thoughts : 

The  record  of  what  injuries  you  did  us. 
Though  vrritten  in  our  flesh,  we  shall  remember 
As  things  but  done  by  chance. 

Cleo.  Sole  sir  o'  the  world, 

I  cannot  project  mine  own  cause  so  well 
To  make  it  clear  ;  but  do  confess  I  have 
Been  laden  with  like  frailties,  which  before 
Have  often  sham'd  our  sex. 

Cos.  Cleopatra,  know, 

We  will  extenuate  rather  than  enforce : 
If  you  apply  yourself  to  our  intents, 
(Which  towards  you  are  most  gentle)  you  shall  find 
A  beneflt  in  this  change :  but  if  you  seek 
To  lay  on  me  a  cruelty,  by  taking 
Antony's  course,  you  shall  bereave  yourself 
Of  my  good  purposes,  and  put  your  children 
To  that  destruction  which  I  '11  guard  them  from. 
If  thereon  you  rely.     I  '11  take  my  leave. 

Cleo.  And  may  through  all  the  world :  't  is  yours ; 
and  we 
Your  scutcheons,  and  your  signs  of  conquest,  shall 
Hang  in  what  place  you  please.     Here,  my  good  lord. 
Cos.  You  shall  advise  me  in  all  for  Cleopatra. 
Cleo.  This  is  the  brief  of  money,  plate,  and  jeweU, 
I  am  possess'd  of :  't  is  exactly  valued ; 

[Shotting  a  Paper.* 
Not  petty  things  admitted.— Where 's  Seleucus  ? 
Sel.  Here,  madam. 

Cleo.  This  is  ray  treasurer :  let  him  ipeak,  my  lord, 
Upon  his  peril,  that  I  have  reserv'd 
To  myself  nothing. — Speak  the  truth,  Seleucus. 
Sel.  Madam, 

I  had  rather  seal  my  lips,  than  to  my  peril 
Speak  that  which  is  not.  * 


■  ii«e«flBarT 
Vo«  in  f  •. 


tn  f  •.     •  Antony :  in  folio.    Theobald ,  made  the  chanifpe.    >  Silver  eaitu.    *  A  term  at  oardi,  !«•  ttakt,    *  anitee  :  in  lbli« 
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Cleo  What  have  I  kept  back  ? 

Sel.  Enough  to  purchase  what  you  have  made  known, 
^  C(gs.  Nay,  blush  not,  Cleopatra;  I  approve 
Vonr  wisdom  in  the  deed. 

Cleo,  See,  Csesar !  0,  behold, 

How  pomp  is  followM  !  mine  will  now  be  yours, 
'And  should  we  shift  estates,  yours  would  be  mine. 
The  ingratitude  of  this  Seleucus  does 
Even  make  me  wild. — 0  Flave.  of  no  more  trust 
Than  love  that 's  hirM  !— -What!  goest  thou  back  ?  thou 

Shalt 
Go  back,  1  warrant  thee;  but  I  '11  catch  thine  eyes, 
Though  they  had  wings.     Slave,  soul-less  villain,  dog  ! 

0  rarely  base ! 

Ccts,  Good  queen,  let  us  entreat  you. 

Cleo.  0  Cssar !  what  a  wounding  shame  is  this ; 
That  thou,  vouchsafing  here  to  visit  me, 
Doing  the  honour  of  thy  lordliness 
To  one  fo  meek,  that  mine  own  servant  should 
Parcel  the  sum  of  my  disgraces  by 
Addition  of  his  envy !     Say,  good  Csesar, 
That  I  some  lady  trifles  have  reserv'd, 
Immoment  toys,  things  of  such  dignity 
As  we  greet  modern^  friends  ^^nthal ;  and  say, 
Some  nobler  token  I  have  kept  apart 
For  Livia,  and  Octavia,  to  induce 
Their  mediation,  must  I  be  unfolded 
With  one  that  I  have  bred  ?    Ye*  gods  !  it  smites  me 
Beneath  the  fall  I  have.     Pr 'ythee,  go  hence ; 

[To  Seleucus. 
Or  I  shall  show  the  cinders  of  my  spirit' 
Through  th'  ashes  of  mischance.* — Wert  thou  a  man, 
Thou  wouldst  have  mercy  on  me. 

Cos.  Forbear,  Seleucus.    [Exit  Seleucus. 

Cleo.  Be  it  known,  that  we.  the  greatest, .  are  mis- 
thought 
For  things  that  others  do ;  and  when  we  fall, 
We  answer  others'  merits  in  our  name. 
And*  therefore  to  be  pitied. 

Cos.  Cleopatra, 

Not  what  you  have  reserv'd,  nor  what  acknowledg'd, 
Put  we  i'  the  roll  of  conquest :  still  be  it  yours, 
Bestow  it. at  your  pleasure;  and  believe, 
Caesar 's  no  merchant,  to  make  prize  with  you 
Of  things  that  merchants  sold.     Therefore  be  cheer'd ; 
Make  not  your  thoughts  your  prisons:  no,  dear  queen; 
For  we  intend  so  to  dispose  you,  as 
Yourself  shall  give  us  counsel.     Feed,  and  sleep: 
Our  care  and  pity  is  so  much  upon  you, 
That  we  remain  your  friend ;  and  so,  adieu. 

Cleo.  My  master,  and  my  lord ! 

C€ts.  Not  so.     Adieu. 

[Flourish.    Exeunt  Casar,  and  hu^  Train. 

Cleo.  He  words  me,  girls,  he  words  me,  that  I  should 
not 
Be  noble  to  myself:  but  hark  thee,  Charmian. 

[Whispers  Chaemian. 

Iras.  Finish,  good  lady ;  the  bright  day  is  done^ 
And  we  are  for  the  dark. 

Cleo.  Hie  thee  again : 

1  have  spoken  already,  and  it  is  provided ; 
Go,  put  it  to  the  haste. 

Char.  Madam,  I  will. 

Re-enter  Dolabella. 
Dol.  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Behold,  sir.  [Exit  Charmian. 

CUo.  Dolabella? 

Dol.  Madam,  as  Iherefo  sworn  by  your  command, 
Which  my  love  makes  religion  to  obey. 


I  tell  you  this :  CsBsar  through  Syria 
Intends  his  journey,  and  within  three  days 
You  with  your  children  will  he  send  before. 
Make  your  best  use  of  this :  I  have  performed 
Your  pleasure,  and  my  promise. 

Cleo.  DolabeUa, 

I  shall  remain  your  debtor. 

Dol.  I  your  servant. 

Adieu,  good  queen  ;  I  must  attend  on  Caesar. 

Cleo.  Farewell,  and  tlianks.  [jExw  Iaj*^.]  Xow,  Iras 
what  think'st  thou  ? 
Thou,  an  Egyption  puppet,  shalt  be  shown 
In  Rome,  as  well  as  I :  mechanic  slaves 
With  greasy  aprons,  rules,  and  hammers,  shall 
Uplift  us  to  the  view :  in  their  thick  breaths. 
Hank  of  gross  diet  shall  we  be  enclouded, 
And  forc'd  to  drink  their  vapour. 

Iras.  The  gods  forbid  ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  't  is  most  certain.  Iras.     Saucy  lictors 
Will  catch  at  us,  like  strumpets ;  and  scald  rhymers 
Ballad  us  out  o'  tune :  the  quick  comedians 
Extemporally  will  stage  us.  and  present 
Our  Alexandrian  revels :  Antony 
Shall  be  brought  drunken  forth,  and  I  shall  see 
Some  squeaking  Cleopatra  boy  my  greatness 
P  the  posture  of  a  whore. 

Iras.  0,  the  good  gods  ! 

Cleo.  Nay,  that  is  certain. 

Iras.  I  '11  never  see  it ;  for,  I  am  sure,  ray  nails 
Are  stronger  than  miiie  eyes. 

Cleo.  Why,  that 's  the  way 

To  foil*  their  preparation,  and  to  conquer 
Their  most  assur'd'  intents. — ^Now,  Charmian  ?-«- 

Re-enter  Charmian.  li 

Show  me,  my  women,  like  a  queen  : — go  fetch  I 

My  best  attires  ; — I  am  again  for  Cydnus, 
To  meet  Mark  Antony. — Sirrah.  Iras,  go. — 
Now,  noble  Charmian,  we  '11  despatch  indeed  ; 
And,  when  thou  hast  done  this  chare,  I  '11  give  thee 

leave 

To  play  till  dooms-day. — Bring  our  crown  and  all. 
Wherefore 's  this  noise  ?     [Exit  Iras.     A  noise  fntAu. 
Enter  one  of  the  Guard. 

Guard.  Here  is  a  rural  fellow, 

That  will  not  be  denied  your  highness'  presence : 
He  brings  you  figs. 

Cleo.  Let  him  come  in. — ^How  poor  an  in.<<trument 

[ExU  Guard. 
May  do  a  noble  deed  !  he  brings  me  liberty. 
My  resolution 's  placM,  and  I  have  nothing 
Of  woman  in  me  :  now  from  heaa  lo  loot 
I  am  marble-constant ;  now  the  fleeting  mooo 
No  planet  is  of  mine. 
Re-enter  Guard,  with  a  Clown  bringing  in  a  Bad^. 

Guard.  This  is  the  man. 

Cleo.  ^Lvoid,  and  leave  him. —  [ExU  Guard. 

Hast  thou  the  pretty  worm  of  Niius  there, 
That  kills  and  pains  not  ? 

Clown.  Truly  I  have  him ;  but  i  wouid  not  be  the 
party  that  should  desire  you  to  touch  him,  for  his  billing 
is  immortal :  those  that  do  die  of  it  do  seldom  or  never 
recover. 

Cleo.  Remember' st  thou  any  thai  nave  died  on  't  ? 

Clown.  Very  many,  men  and  women  too.  I  heanl 
of  one  of  them  no  -onger  man  yesieraay:  a  very 
honest  woman,  but  something  given  to  lie,  as  a  womait 
should  not  do  but  in  the  way  of  honestv  how  fshe  died 
of  the  biting  of  it.  what  pam  sne  reA. —  iruiy,  sne 
makes  a  very  good  report  O'  ine  worm ;  oct  he  that 
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will  believe  all  that  they  Bay,  shall  never  be  saved  by 
half  that  they  do.  But  this  is  most  fallible,  the  worm 's 
an  adder- worm. 

Cleo.  Get  thee  hence  :  farewell. 

Chum,  I  wish  you  all  joy  of  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Farewell.  [Clown  sets  down  the  Basket. 

Clown.  You  must  think  this,  look  you,  that  the 
worm  will  do  his  kind. 

Cleo.  Ay,  ay  ;  farewell. 

Clown,  llook  you,  the  worm  is  not  to  be  trusted  but 
in  the  keeping  of  wise  people ;  for,  indeed,  there  is  no 
goodness  in  the  worm. 

Cleo.  Take  thou  no  care :  it  shall  be  heeded. 

Clown.  Very  good.  Give  it  nothing,  I  pray  you,  for 
it  is  not  worth  the  feeding. 

Cleo.  Will  it  eat  me? 

Clown.  You  must  not  think  I  am  so  simple,  but  I 
know  the  devil  himself  will  not  eat  a  woman  :  I  know, 
that  a  woman  is  a  dish  for  the  gods,  if  the  devil  dress 
her  not;  but,  truly,  these  same  whoreson  devils  do 
the  gods  great  harm  in  their  women,  for  in  every  ten 
that  they  make,'  the  devils  mar  nine. 

Cleo.  Well,  get  thee  gone :  farewell. 

Clown.  Yes,  forsooth  j  I  wish  you  joy  of  the  worm. 

[Exit. 
Re-enter  Iras,  with  a  Robe,  Crown^  ^c. 

Cleo.  Give  me  my  robe,  put  on  my  crown ;  I  have 
Immortal  longings  in  me.    Now,  no  more 
The  juice  of  Egypt's  grape  shall  moist  this  lip. — 
Yare,  yare.  good  Iras  ;  quick. — Methinks,  I  hear 
Antony  call :  I  see  him  rouse  himself 
To  praise  my  noble  act ;  I  hear  him  mock 
The  luck  of  Caesar,  which  the  gods  give  men 
To  excuse  their  after  wrath.     Husband,  I  come : 
Now  to  that  name  my  courage  prove  my  title. 
I  am  fire,  and  air ;  my  other  elements 
I  give  to  baser  life. — So, — have  you  done? 
Come  then,  and  take  the  last  warmth  of  my  lips. 
Farewell,  kind  Charmian : — Iras,  long  farewell. 

[Kisses  them.    Iras  falls,  and  dies. 
Have  I  the  aspick  in  my  lips  ?    Dost  fall  ? 
If  thou  and  nature  can  so  gently  part, 
The  stroke  of  death  is  as  a  lover's  pinch, 
Which  hurts,  and  is  desir'd.     Dost  thou  lie  still  ? 
If  thus  thou  vanishest,  thou  telPst  the  world 
It  is  not  worth  leave-taking. 

Char.  Dissolve,  thick  cloud,  and  rain,  that  I  may  say, 
The  gods  themselves  do  weep. 

Cleo.  This  proves  me  base : 

If  she  first  meet  the  curled  Antony, 
He  '11  make  demand  of  her,  and  spend  that  kiss, 
Which  is  my  heaven  to  have.  Come,  thou  mortal  wretch, 
[She  applies  the  A.sp  to  her  Breast. 
With  thy  sharp  teeth  this  knot  intrinsicate 
or  life  at  once  untie :  poor  venomous  fool, 
Be  anpy,  and  despatch.    0  !  couldst  thou  speak. 
That  I  might  hear  thee  call  great  Caesar  ass 
Unpolieied ! 

Char.  0  eastern  star  ! 

Cleo.  Peace,  peace ! 

Dost  thou  not  see  my  baby  at  my  breast, 
That  sucks  the  nurse  asleep  ? 

Char.  0.  break !  0,  break  ! 

Cleo.  As  sweet  as  balm,  as  soft  as  air,  as  gentle. — 
0  Antony  ! — Nay,  1  will  take  thee  to. — 

[Applying  another  Asp  to  her  Arm. 
Why>  should  I  stay—  [Falls,  and  dies. 

Char.  In  this  wild*  world  ? — So,  fare  thee  well. — 
Now  boast  thee,  death,  in  thy  pot^session  lies 


A  lass  unparallel'd. — Downy  windows,  doee ; 
And  golden  Phoebus  never  be  beheld 
Of  eyes  again  so  royal !     Your  crown 's  awry'; 
I  '11  mend  it,  and  then  play — 

Enter  the  Guard,  rushing  in, 

1  Guard,  Where  is  the  queen  ? 

Char.  Speak  softly;  wake  her  noU 

1  Guard.  Cassar  hath  sent— 

Char.        Too  slow  a  messenger.     [Applies  the  Asp, 
0 1  come ;  apace ;  despatch  :  I  partly  feel  thee. 

1  Guard.  Approach,  ho  !    All 's  not  well :  Caesar 's 

beguil'd. 

2  Guard.  There 's  Doiabella  sent  from  Caesar :  call 

him. 
1  Guard,  What  work  is  here? — Charmian,  is  this 

well  done? 
Char.  It  is  well  done,  and  fitting  for  a  princess 
Descended  of  so  many  royal  kings. 


Ah,  soldier ! 


[Dtes 


Enter  Dolabklla. 

Dol.  How  goes  it  here? 

2  Guard,  All  dead. 

Dol.  Caesar,  thy  thoughts 

Touch  their  effects  in  this :  thyself  art  coming 
To  see  perform'd  the  dreaded  act,  which  thou 
So  pought'st  to  hinder. 

Within.  A  way  there  !  a  way  for  Caesar  ! 
Enter  Cjesar,  and  all  his  Train, 

Dol.  0,  sir  !  you  are  too  sure  am  augurer : 
That  you  did  fear,  is  done. 

Cms.  Bravest  at  the  last : 

She  levell'd  at  our  purposes,  and,  being  royal. 
Took  her  own  way. — The  manner  of  their  deaths  ? 
I  do  not  see  them  bleed. 

Dol.  Who  was  last  with  them  ? 

1  Guard,  A  simple  countryman  that  brought  her  figs  * 
This  was  his  basket. 

Cos.  Poison'd,  then. 

1  Guard.  0  Caesar. 

This  Charmian  lived  but  now ;  she  stood,  and  spake. 
I  found  her  trimming  up  the  diadem 
On  her  dead  mistress:  tremblingly  she  stood, 
And  on  the  sudden  dropp'd. 

Cos.  O  noble  weakness  !— 

If  they  had  swallow'd  poison,  't  would  appear 
By  external  swelling ;  but  she  looks  like  sleep, 
As  she  would  catch  another  Antony 
In  her  strong  toil  of  grace. 

Dol.  Here,  on  her  breast, 

There  is  a  vent  of  blood,  and  something  blown . 
The  like  is  on  her  arm. 

1  Guard.  This  is  an  aspick's  trail;  and  these  fig* 
leaves 
Have  slime  upon  them,  such  aa  the  aspick  leaves 
Upon  the  caves  of  Nile. 

Cits.  Most  probable, 

That  so  she  died ;  for  her  physician  tella  me« 
She  hath  pursu'd  conclusions  infinite 
Of  easy  ways  to  die. — ^Take  up  her  bed, 
And  bear  her  women  from  the  monument. 
She  shall  be  buried  by  her  Antony ; 
No  grave  upon  the  earth  shall  clip  in  it 
A  pair  so  famous.    High  events  as  these 
Strike  those  that  make  them  ;  and  their  story  is 
No  loss  m  pity,  than  his  glory,  which 
Brousht  them  to  be  lamented.    Our  anny  shall, 
In  solemn  show,  attend  this  funeral, 
And  then  to  Home. — Come,  Doiabella,  see 
High  order  in  this  great  solemnity.  [Etevni 
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CYMBELINE. 


DRAMATIS    PERSONNEL 


CTmELiNx,  King  of  Britain. 
Oloten,  Son  to  the  Queen  by  a  former  Husband. 
Leonatus  Posthumus,  Husband  to  Imogen. 
Belarius,  a  banished  Lord,  disguised  under  the 
name  of  Morgan. 


GuiDERrus, 
Arviragus,  ' 


Sons  to  Cymbeline,  disguised  under 
the  names  of  Polydore  and  Cad- 
wal,  supposed  Sons  to  Belarius. 

Philario.  Friend  to  Posthumus,  K.  ,.  ^ 
Iachimo,  Friend  to  Philario,  J  Italians. 

A  French  Gentleman,  Friend  to  Philario. 


GAros  Lucius,  General  of  the  Roman  Fomwa. 

A  Roman  Captain. 

Two  British  Captains. 

Pisanio,  Servant  to  Posthomut. 

Cornelius,  a  Physician. 

Two  Gentlemen. 

Two  Jailors. 

Queen,  Wife  to  Cymbeline. 

Imogen,  Daughter  to  Cymbeline  by  a  forma 

Queen. 
Helen,  Woman  to  Imogen. 


L^rds,  Ladies,  Roman  Senators,  Tribunes,  Apparitions,  a  Soothsayer,  a  Dutch  Gentlemaa,  a  Spanish  Gentle 
man,  Musicians,  Officers,  Captains,  Soldiers,  Messengers,  and  other  Attendants. 

SCENE,  sometimes  in  Britain,  sometimes  in  Italy. 


ACT    I. 


SCENE  I.— Britain. 


The  Garden  of  Ctmbeline's 
Palace. 
Enier  Two  Gentlemen.- 

1  Gent.  You  do  not  meet  a  man,  but  frowns :  our 

bloods 
No  more  obey  the  heavens,  than  our  courtiers 
Still  seem  as  does  the  king. 

2  Gent.  But  what 's  the  matter  ? 

1  Gent.  His  daughter,  and  the  heir  of 's  kingdom, 

whom 
He  purposed  to  his  wife's  sole  son,  (a  widow 
That  late  he  married)  hath  referr'd  herself 
Unto  a  poor  but  worthy  gentleman.     She  's  wedded ; 
Her  husband  banish^  ;  she  imprisoned :  all 
Is  outward  sorrow,  though,  I  think,  the  king 
Be  touched  at  very  heart. 

2  Gent.  None  but  the  king? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  lost  her,  too :  so  is  the  queen. 
That  most  desir'd  the  match  ;  but  not  a  courtier. 
Although  they  wear  their  faces  to  the  bent 

Of  the  king's  looks,  hath  a  heart  that  is  not 
Glad  at  the  thing  they  scowl  at. 

2  Gent.  And  why  so  ? 

1  Gent.  He  that  hath  miss'd  the  princess  is  a  thing 
Too  bad  for  bad  report ;  and  he  that  hath  her. 

(I  mean,  that  married  her, — alack,  good  man  ! — 
And  therefore  banish'd)  is  a  creature  such 
As,  to  seek  through  the  regions  of  the  earth 
For  one  his  like,  there  would  be  something  failing 
In  him  that  should  compare.     I  do  not  think, 
So  fair  an  outward,  and  such  stuff  within. 
Endows  a  man  but  he. 

2  Gent.  You  speak  him  far. 

1  Gent.  I  do  extend  him,  sir,  within  himself; 
Crush  him  together,  rather  than  unfold 
His  meas'ire  duly. 
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2  Gent.  What 's  his  name,  and  birth  ? 

1  Gent.  I  cannot  delve  him  to  the  root     His  fiaUier 
Was  called  Sicilius,  who  did  join  his  honour 
Against  the  Romans  with  Cassibelan, 

But  had  his  titles  by  Tenantius.  whom 

He  servM  with  glory  and  admird  success ; 

So  gain'd  the  sur-addition,  Leonatus : 

And  had,  besides  this  gentleman  in  question, 

Two  other  sons,  who,  in  the  w^ars  o'  the  time, 

Died  with  their  swords  in  hand ;  for  which  their  fatiier 

Then  old  and  fond  of 's^  issue,  took  such  sorrow, 

That  he  quit  being ;  and  his  gentle  lady, 

Big  of  this  gentleman,  our  theme,  deceased 

As  he  was  born.     The  king  he  takes  the  babe 

To  his  protection ;  calls  him  Posthumus  Leonatus: 

Breeds  him.  and  makes  him  of  his  bed-chamber 

Puts  him  to  all  the  learnings  that  his  time 

Could  make  him  the  receiver  of;  which  he  took, 

As  we  do  air,  fa«t  as  \  was  ministeWd  ;  and 

In  bis  spring  became  a  harvest ;  livM  in  court, 

(Which  rare  it  is  to  do)  most  prais'd,  most  lov^d , 

A  sample  to  the  youngest,  to  the  more  mature, 

A  glass  that  feated'  them ;  and  to  the  graver, 

A  child  that  guided  dotards :  for  his  mistress, 

For  whom  he  now  is  banish 'd.  her  own  price 

Proclaims  how  she  esteem'd  him  and  his  virtue; 

By  her  election  may  be  truly  read 

What  kind  of  man  he  is. 

2  Gent.  I  honour  him. 

Even  out  of  your  report.    But,  pray  you,  tell  inai, 
Is  she  sole  child  to  the  king  ? 

1  Gent.  His  only  child. 

He  had  two  sons,  (if  this  be  worth  your  hearing, 
Mark  it)  the  eldest  of  them  at  three  years  old, 
I'  the  swathing  clothes  the  other,  from  their  nursery 
Were  stoPn ;  and  to  this  hour  no  guess  in  knowledge 
Which  way  they  went 
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2  Gent.  How  long  is  thia  ago  ? 

1  Gent.  Some  twenty  years. 

2  Gent.  Strange  a  king's  children  should  be  so  con- 

vey d, 
So  flackly  guarded,  and  the  search  so  slow, 
That  could  not  trace  them  ! 

1  Gent.  Howsoe'er  ^t  is  strange, 
Or  that  the  negligence  may  well  be  laugh'd  at, 

Yet  is  it  true,  sir. 

2  Gent.  I  do  well  believe  you. 

1  GetU,  We  must  forbear.     Here  comes  the  gentle- 
man, the  queen,  and  princess.  [Exeunt, 

SCENE  n.— The  Same. 
Enter  the  Queen,  Posthumus,  and  Imogen. 

Queen.    No,   be   assur'd,  you  shall  not    find  me, 
daughter, 
After  the  slander  of  most  step-mothers, 
Evil-cy'd  unta  you :  you  are  my  prisoner,  but 
Your  jailor  shall  deliver  you  the  keys 
That  lock  up  your  restraint.    For  you,  Posthumus, 
So  soon  as  I  can  win  th'  offended  king, 
I  will  be  known  your  advocate :  marry,  yet 
The  fire  of  rage  is  in  him ;  and  't  were  good, 
\'ou  lean'd  unto  his  sentence,  with  what  patience 
Your  wisdom  may  inform  you. 

Post.  Pleaae  your  highness, 

I  will  from  hence  to-day. 

Queen.  You  know  the  peril. 

I  '11  fetch  a  turn  about  the  garden,  pitying 
The  pangs  of  barr'd  affections,  though  the  king 
Hath  charg  d  you  should  not  speak  together. 

[Exit  Queen. 

Imo.  0  dissembling  courtesy !     How  fine  this  tyrant 
Can  tickle  where  she  wounds  ! — My  dearest  husband, 
1  something  fear  my  father's  wrath  ;  but  nothing 
(Always  reserved  my  holy  duty)  what 
His  rage  can  do  on  me.     You  must  be  gone ; 
And  I  shall  here  abide  the  hourly  shot 
Of  anarry  eyes ;  not  comforted  to  live. 
But  that  there  is  this  jewel  in  the  world, 
That  I  may  see  again. 

Pa^t.  My  queen !  my  mistress ! 

0,  lady  !  weep  no  more,  lest  I  give  cause 
To  be  suspected  of  more  tenderness 
Than  doth  become  a  man.     I  will  remain 
The  loyal'st  husband  that  did  e'er  plight  troth : 
My  residence  in  Rome  at  one  Philario's; 
Who  to  ray  father  was  a  friend,  to  me 
Known  but  by  letter.     Thither  write,  my  queen. 
And  with  mine  eyes  I  Ul  drink  the  words  you  send, 
Though  ink  be  made  of  gall. 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Queen.  Be  brief.  I  pray  you : 

If  the  king  come,  I  shall  incur  I  know  not 
How  much  of  his  displeasure,    [ilsicie.]    Yet  I  '11  move 

him 
To  walk  this  way.    I  never  do  him  wrong, 
But  he  does  buy  my  injuries  to  be  friends, 
Pays  dear  for  my  offences.  [Exit. 

Post.  Should  we  be  taking  leave 

As  long  a  term  as  yet  we  have  to  live, 
The  loathness  to  depart  would  grow.    Adieu ! 

Imo.  Nay.  stay  a  little  : 
Were  you  but  riding  forth  to  air  yourself, 
Such  parting  were  too  petty.    Look  here,  love : 
This  diamond  was  my  mother's;  take  it,  heart; 
But  keep  it  till  you  woo  another  wife. 
When  Imogen  is  dead. 

*  Hawk  of  a  warthl«M  ht—d.     *  %  ^f  ffv ;  wonldst,  ko. :  {n  f.  •. 


Post.  How !  how  !  another  ?— 

You  gentle  gods,  give  me  but  this  I  have, 
And  sear  up  my  embrace ments  from  a  next 
With  bonds  of  death  ! — Remain,  remain  thou  here 

[Pxttling  on  the  Ring. 
While  sense  can  keep  it  on.     And  sweetest,  fairest, 
As  I  my  poor  self  did  exchange  for  you, 
To  your  so  infinite  loss,  so  in  our  trifles 
I  still  win  of  you :  for  my  sake,  wear  this : 
[t  is  a  manacle  of  love  ;  I  '11  place  it 
Upon  this  fairest  prisoner. 

[Putting  a  Bracelet  on  her  Arm, 

Imo.  0,  the  gods ! 

When  shall  we  see  again  ? 

Enter  Cymbeline  and  Lords. 

Post.  Alack,  the  king  ! 

Cym.  Thou  basest  thing,  avoid !  hence,  from  my  sight  I 
If  after  this  command  thou  fraught  the  court 
With  thy  unworthinesa,  thou  diest.    Away ! 
Thou  'rt  poison  to  my  blood. 

Post.  The  gods  protect  you. 

And  bless  the  good  remainders  of  the  court ! 
I  am  gone.  [Exit, 

Imo.  There  cannot  be  a  pinch  in  death 

More  sharp  than  .this  is. 

Cym.  0  disloyal  thing  ! 

That  shouldst  repair  my  youth,  thou  heapest 
A  year's  age  on  me. 

Imo.  I  beseech  you,  sir. 

Harm  not  yourself  with  your  vexation ; 
I  am  senseless  of  your  wrath :  a  touch  more  rare 
Subdues  all  pangs,  all  fears. 

Cym.  Past  grace?  obedience? 

Imo.  Past  hope,  and  in  despair ;  that  way,  past  grace 

Cym.  That  mightst  have  had  the  sole  son  of  my  queen 

Imo.  0  blcFsM,  that  I  might  not !     I  choee  an  eagle, 
And  did  avoid  a  puttock.' 

Cym.  Thou  took'st  a  beggar  would'  have  made  my 
throne 
A  seat  for  baseness. 

Imo.  No ;  I  rather  added 

A  lustre  to  it. 

Cym,  0  thou  vile  one ! 

Imo.  Sir, 

It  is  your  fault  that  I  have  lov'd  Posthumus. 
You  bred  him  as  my  play-fellow ;  and  he  is 
A  man  worth  any  woman ;  overbuys  me 
Almost  the  sum  he  pays. 

Cym.  What !  art  thou  mad  ? 

Imo.  Almost,  sir :  heaven  restore  me  ! — ^Would  ■ 
were 
A  neatherd's  daughter,  and  my  Leonatus 
Our  neighbour  sheplierd'3  sen ! 

Re-enter  Queen. 

Cym.  Thou  foolish  thing  ! — 

They  were  again  together '  'ou  have  done  [  To  the  Queen 
Not  after  our  conunand.     .iway  with  her. 
And  pen  her  up. 

Queen,  Beseech  your  patience. — ^Peace  1 

Dear  lady  daughter,  peace  ! — Sweet  sovereign. 
Leave  us  to  ourselves ;  and  make  yourself  some  comfort 
Out  of  your  best  advice. 

Cym.  Nay,  let  her  languish 

A  drop  of  blood  a  day ;  and,  being  aged, 
Die  of  this  folly.  lExU 

Enter  Pisanio. 

Qt^en,  Fie  ! — You  must  give  way : 

Here  is  your  servant. — How  now,  sir !     Wtat  new*  f 

Pis.  My  lord  your  son  drew  on  my  master. 
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Queen,  Ha ! 

No  harm,  I  trust,  is  done  ? 

Pis,  There  might  have  been, 

But  that  my  master  rather  playM  than  fought, 
And  had  no  help  of  anger :  they  were  parted 
By  gentlemen  at  hand. 

Queen.  J  am  very  glad  on  H. 

Into.  Your  son's  my  father's  friend;  he  takes  his 
part. — 
To  draw  upon  an  exile  ! — 0  brave  sir  ! — 
I  would  they  were  in  Afric  both  together, 
Myself  by  'with  a  needle,  that  I  might  prick 
The  goer  back. — ^Why  came  you  from  your  master? 

Pis.  On  his  command.     He  would  not  suflfer  me 
To  bring  him  to  the  haven :  left  these  notes 
Of  what  commands  I  should  be  subject  to, 
When  't  pleas'd  you  to  employ  me. 

Qiteen.  This  hath  been 

Your  faithful  servant :  I  dare  lay  mine  honour. 
He  will  remain  so. 

Pis.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Queen.  Pray,  walk  a  while. 

Imo.  About  some  half  hour  hence, 

Pray  you,  speak  with  me.    You  shall,  at  least, 
Go  see  my  lord  aboard :  for  this  time,  leave  me.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  ni.— A  Public  Place. 
Enter  Cloten,  and  Two  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  I  would  advise  you  to  shift  a  shirt :  the 
violence  of  action  hath  made  you  reek  as  a  sacrifice. 
Where  air  comes  out,  air  comes  in ;  there 's  none  abroad 
80  wholesome  as  that  you  vent. 

Clo,  If  my  shirt  were  bloody,  then  to  shift  it — ^Have 
I  hurt  him  ? 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  No,  faith ;  not  so  much  as  his  pa- 
tience. 

1  Lord.  Hurt  him  ?  his  body 's  a  passable  carcass,  if 
he  be  not  hurt :  it  is  a  thoroughfare  for  steel,  if  it  be 
not  hurt. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  His  steel  was  in  debt ;  it  went  o' 
the  backside  the  town. 

Clo.  The  villain  would  not  stand  me. 
2  Lord.  [Aside.]  Noj  but  he  fled  forward  still,  to- 
ward your  face. 

1  Lord.  Stana  you  !  You  have  land  enough  of  your 
own:  but  he  added  to  your  having,  gave  you  some 
ground. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  As  many  inches  as  you  have  oceans. 
—Puppies  ! 

Clo.  I  would  they  had  not  come  between  us. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  So  would  [,  till  you  had  measured 
how  long  a  fool  you  were  upon  the  ground. 

Clo.  And  that  she  should  love  this  fellow,  and  refuse 
me! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  If  it  be  a  sin  to  make  a  true  elec- 
tion, she  is  damned. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  as  I  told  you  always,  her  beauty  and  her 
brain  go  not  together :  she 's  a  good  sign,  but  I  have 
seen  small  reflection  of  her  wit. 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  She  shines  not  upon  fools,  lest  the 
reflection  should  hurt  her. 

Clo.  Gome,  I  '11  to  my  chamber.  Would  there  had 
been  some  hurt  done ! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  I  wish  not  so ;  unless  it  had  been 
the  fall  of  an  ass,  which  is  no  groat  hurt. 

Clo.  You  '11  go  with  us? 

1  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 
Ch.  Nay.  come,  let 's  go  together. 

2  Lord,  Well,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 


S.CENE  IV.— A  Room  in  CrHBiLiirK's  Palace. 
Enter  Imogen  and  Pisanio. 

Imo.  I  would  thou  grew'st  unto  the  shores o'  ihe  haven. 
And  question'dst  every  sail :  if  he  should  write, 
And  1  not  have  it,  't  were  a  paper  lost 
As  ofier'd  mercy  is.    What  waa  the  last 
That  he  spake  to  thee  ? 

Pis.  It  was,  his  queen,  hia  queen 

Imo.  Then  wav'd  his  handkerchief? 

Pis.  And  kiss'd  it,  madam, 

Imo.  Senseless  linen,  happier  therein  than  I  !^- 
And  that  was  all  ? 

Pis.  No,  madam ;  for  so  lon^ 

As  he  could  make  me  with  this  eye  or  ear 
Distinguish  him  from  others,  he  did  keep 
The  deck,  with  glove,  or  hat,  or  handkerchief, 
Still  waving,  as  the  fits  and  stirs  of  his  mind 
Could  best  express  how  slow  his  soul  sail'd  on, 
How  swift  his  ship. 

Imo.  Thou  shouldst  have  made  him 

As  little  as  a  crow,  or  less,  ere  left 
To  after-eye  him. 

Pis.  Madam,  so  I  did. 

Imo.  I  would  have  broke  mine  eye-strings,  cricked 
them,  but 
To  look  upou  him,  till  the  diminution 
Of  space  had  pointed  him  shavp  as  my  needle ; 
Nay,  foUoVd  him,  till  he  had  melted  from 
The  smallness  of  a  gnat  to  air;  and  then 
Have  turn'd  mine  eye,  and  wept. — ^But,  good  Piaaniw^ 
When  shall  we  hear  from  him  ? 

Pis.  Be  aasnr'd;  madam. 

With  his  next  vantage. 

Imo.  I  did  not  take  my  leave  of  him,  but  had 
Most  pretty  thinijs  to  say :  ere  I  could  tell  him, 
How  I  would  think  on  him,  at  certain  hours, 
Such  thoughts,  and  such :  or  I  could  make  him  swtar 
The  shes  of  Italy  should  not  betray 
Mine  interest,  and  his  honour ;  or  have  charg'd  him, 
At  the  sixth  hour  of  mom,  at  noon,  at  midnight^ 
T'  encounter  me  with  orisons,  for  then 
I  am  in  heaven  for  him :  or  ere  I  oould 
Give  him  that  parting  kiss,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  charming  words,  comes  in  my  father, 
And,  like  the  tyrannous  breathing  of  the  north, 
Shakes  all  our  buds  from  growing. 
Enter  a  Lady, 

The  queen,  madam, 
Desires  your  highness'  company. 

Imo.  Those  things  I   bid  you  do,   get    them  de- 
spatch'd. — 
I  will  attend  the  queen. 

Pis,  Madam,  I  shall.        [Eiemt. 

SCENE  V. — ^Rome.    An   Apartment  in  Pbilaiio's 

House. 

Enter  Philario,  Iachiho,  a  Fren^man,  a  Dutchman^ 

and  a  Spaniard, 

lack.  Believe  it,  sir,  I  have  seen  him  in  Britain : 
he  was  then  of  a  crescent  note ;  expected  to  prove  m 
worthy,  as  since  he  hath  been  allowed  the  name  of ; 
but  I  could  then  have  looked  on  him  without  the  help 
of  admiration,  though  the  catalogue  of  his  endowments 
had  been  tabled  by  his  side,  and  I  to  peruse  him  by 
items. 

Phi.  You  speak  of  him  when  he  wa«  less  fnmisbed, 
than  now  he  is,  with  that  which  makes  him  both  with- 
out and  within. 

French,  I  ha^e  seen  him  in  FVanee:  we  had  verv 
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m&ny  there  could  liehold  the  Btin  with  as  flrm  eyes  as 
he. 

Jack.  This  matter  of  manying  his  king's  daughter, 
(wherein  he  must  be  weighed  rather  by  her  value,  than 
his  own)  words  him,  I  doubt  not,  a  great  deal  from  the 
matter. 

French.  And,  then,  his  banishment. — 

lack.  Ay,  and  the  approbations'  of  those  that  weep 
this  lamentable  divorce  and  her  dolours.*  ave  wout' 
wonderfully  to  extend  hira;  be  it  but  to  fortify  her 
judgment,  which  else  an  easy  batlpry  might  lay  flat, 
for  taking  a  beggar  without  more*  quality.  But  how 
comes  it,  he  is  to  sojotnm  with  you?  How  creeps 
acquaintance  ? 

Phi.  His  Cather  and  I  were  soldiers  together ;  to  whom 
I  have  been  often  bound  for  no  less  than  my  life. — 

Enter  Posthcmus. 
Here  comes  the  Briton.  Let  him  be  so  entertained 
amongst  you,  as  suits  with  gentlemen  of  your  knowing 
to  a  stranger  of  his  quality. — I  beseech  you  all,  be 
better  known  to  this  gentleman,  whom  I  commend  to 
you,  as  a  noble  friend  of  mine :  how  worthy  he  is.  I 
will  leave  to  appear  hereafter,  rather  than  story  him 
in  his  own  hearing. 

French.  Sir.  we  have  known  together  in  Orleans. 

PosX.  Since  when  I  have  been  debtor  to  you  for 
courtesies,  which  I  will  be  ever  to  pay,  and  yet  pay 
still. 

French.  Sir,  you  o*er-rate  my  poor  kindness.  I  was 
glad  I  did  atone*  my  countryman  and  you :  it  had  been 
pity,  you  should  have  been  put  together  with  so  mortal 
a  purpcse,  as  then,  each  bore,  upon  importance  of  so 
slight  and  trivial  a  nature. 

Post.  By  your  pardon,  sir,  I  was  then  a  young  tra- 
veller; rather  shunned  to  go  even  with  what  I  heard, 
than  in  my  every  action  to  be  guided  by  others'  ex- 
periences :  but,  upon  my  mended  judgment,  (if  I  not* 
offend  to  say  it  is  mended)  my  quarrel  was  not  alto- 
gether ^slight. 

French.  Faith,  yes,  to  be  put  to  the  arbitrement  of 
swords  ;  and  by  such  two,  that  would,  by  all  likelihood, 
have  confounded  one  the  other,  or  have  fallen  both. 

Jach,  Can  we,  with  manners,  ask  what  was  the  dif- 
ference ? 

French.  Safely,  I  think.  'T  was  a  contention  in 
public,  which  may.  without  contradiction,  suffer  the 
report.  It  was  much  like  an  argument  that  fell  out 
last  night,  where  each  of  us  fell  in  praise  of  our  country 
mistresses;  this  gentleman  at  that  time  vouching,  (and 
upon  warrant  of  bloody  afRrmation)  his  to  be  more 
fair,  virtuous,  wise,  chaste,  constant,  qualified,  and  less 
attemptable,  than  any  the  rarest  of  our  ladies  in  France. 

lack.  That  lady  is  not  now  living ;  or  this  gentle- 
man's opinion,  by  this,  worn  out. 

Post.  She  holds  her  virtue  still,  and  I  my  mind. 

lach.  You  must  not  so  far  prefer  her  'fore  ours  of 
Italy. 

Post.  Being  so  far  provoked  as  I  was  in  France,  I 
would  abate  her  nothing ;  though  I  profess  myself  her 
adorer,  not  her  friend. 

Jach.  As  fair,  and  as  good,  (a  kind  of  hand-in-hand 
comparison)  had  been  something,  too  fair,  and  too  good, 
for  any  lady  in  Britany.  If  she  went  before  others  I 
bave  seen,  as  that  diamond  of  yours  outlustres  many  I 
have  beheld,  I  could  not  but  believe'  she  excelled 
many :  but  I  have  not  seen  the  most  precious  diamond 
that  is,  nor  you  the  lady. 

Post.  I  praised  her  as  I  rated  her;  so  do  I  my  stone. 


lach.  What  do  you  esteem  it  at? 

Post.  More  than  the  world  enjoys. 

lach.  Either  your  unpangoned  mistress  is  dead,  or 
she  's  out  prized  by  a  trifle. 

Posit.  You  are  mistaken:  the  one  may  be  sold,  or 
given ;  or  if  there  were  wealth  enough  for  the  pur- 
chase, or  merit  for  the  gift :  the  other  is  not  a  thing 
for  sale,  and  only  the  gift  of  the  gods. 

lach.  Which  the  gods  have  given  you  ? 

Post.  Which,  by  their  graces,  I  will  keep. 

lach.  You  may  wear  her  in  title  yours ;  but,  you 
know,  strange  fowl  light  upon  neighbouring  ponds. 
Your  ring  may  be  stolen,  too :  so,  of  your  brace  of  un- 
prizeable  estimations,  the  one  is  but  frail,  and  the  other 
casual ;  a  cunning  thief,  or  a  that  way  accomplished 
courtier,  would  hazard  the  winning  both  of  first  and 
last. 

Post.  Your  Italy  contains  none  so  accompl  .shed  a 
courtier  to  convince*  the  honour  of  my  mistress,  if  in 
the  holding  or  loss  of  that  you  term  her  frail.  I  do 
nothing  doubt,  you  have  store  of  thieves ;  notwith- 
standing, I  fear  not  my  ring. 

Phi.  Let  us  leave  here,  gentlemen. 

Post.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart.  This  worthy  signior,  I 
thank  him,  makes  no  stranger  of  me ;  we  are  familiar 
at  first. 

lach.  With  five  times  so  much  conversation,  I  should 
get  ground  of  your  fair  mistress ;  make  her  go  back, 
even  to  the  yielding,  had  I  admittance,  and  opportunity 
to  friend. 

Post.  No,  no. 

lach.  I  dare  thereupon  pawn  the  moiety  of  my  estate 
to  your  ring,  which,  in  my  opinion,  o'ervalues  it  some* 
thing,  but  I  make  my  wager  rather  against  your  con- 
fidence, than  her  reputation :  and,  to  bar  your  offence 
herein  too,  I  durst  attempt  it  against  any  lady  in  the 
world. 

Po^.  You  are  a  great  deal  abused  in  too  bold  a 
persuasion :  and  I  doubt  not  you  'U  sustain  what  you  're 
worthy  of  by  your  attempt. 

lach.  What's  that? 

Post.  A  repulse ;  though  your  attempt,  as  you  call 
it,  deserve  more, — a  punishment  too. 

Phil.  Gentlemen,  enough  of  this;  it  came  in  too 
suddenly :  let  it  die  as  it  was  bom,  and,  I  pray  you,  be 
better  acquainted. 

lach.  Would  I  had  put  my  estate,  and  my  neigh- 
bour's, on  the  approbation*  of  what  I  have  spoke. 

Post.  What  lady  would  you  choose  to  assail  ? 

lach.  Yours ;  whom  in  constancy,  you  think,  stands 
so  safe.  I  will  lay  you  ten  thousand  ducats  to  your 
ring,  that,  commend  me  to  the  court  where  your  lady 
is,  with  no  more  advantage  than  the  opportunity  of  a 
second  conference,  and  I  will  bring  from  thence  that 
honour  of  hers,  which  you  imagine  so  reserved. 

Post.  I  will  wage  against  your  gold,  gold  to  it :  my 
ring  I  hold  dear  as  my  finger ;  't  is  part  of  it. 

lach.  You  are  afeard,**  and  therein  the  wiser.  If 
you  buy  ladies'  flesh  at  a  million  a  dram,  you  cannot 
preserve  it  from  tainting.  But  I  see,  you  have  some 
religion  in  you,  that  you  fear. 

Post.  This  is  but  a  custom  in  your  tongue :  you  bear 
a  graver  purpose,  I  hope. 

Inch.  I  am  the  master  of  my  speeohes ;  and  would 
undergo  what 's  spoken,  I  swear. 

Post.  Will  you  ? — ^I  shall  but  lend  my  diamond  till 
your  return.  Let  there  be  covenants  drawn  between 
us.    My  mistress  exceeds  in  goodness  the  hugeness  of 


^  approbatioa  ;  in  f.  «. 
^rre  -  in  folio.    Malono 


>  under  her  eoloan :  in  f.  e.    *  Thii  word  u  not  in  f.  •.    «  loM : 
the  ehaaf     *  Ovtrconu.    •  Proof.    !•  a  hxnA  :  ia  f.  e. 


int.:    *  RfconHU.    •Nc  tin  folio,    ^aotb^ 
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your  unworthy  thinking:  I  dare  you  to  this  match. 
Here  's  my  ring. 

Phil.  I  will  have  it  no  lay. 

lacfi.  By  the  gods,  it  is  one. — If  I  bring  you  no  suf- 
ficient testimony,  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  dearest  bodily 
part  of  your  mistresf,  my  ten  thousand  ducats  are 
yours  ]  so  is  your  diamond  too :  if  I  come  off,  and 
leave  her  in  such  honour  as  you  have  trust  in,  she  your 
jewel,  this  your  jewel,  and  my  gold  are  yours ; — ^pro- 
vided, I  have  your  commendation,  for  my  more  free 
entertainment. 

Post.  I  embrace  these  conditions ;  let  us  have  arti- 
cles betwixt  us. — Only,  thus  far  you  shall  answer  :  if 
you  make  good*  your  vauntage*  upon  her,  and  give  me 
directly  to  understand  you  have  prevailed,  I  am  no 
farther  your  enemy  :  she  is  not  worth  our  debate :  if 
she  remain  unscduccd,  (you  not  making  it  appear 
otherwise)  for  your  ill  opinion,  and  the  assault  you 
have  made  to  her  chastity,  you  shall  answer  me  with 
your  sword. 

lack.  Your  hand :  a  covenant.  We  will  have  these 
things  set  down  by  lawful  counsel,  and  straight  away 
for  Britain,  lest  the  bargain  should  catch  cold,  and 
starve.  I  will  fetch  my  gold,  and  have  our  two  wagers 
recorded. 

Post.  Agreed.         [Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Iachimo. 

French.  Will  this  hold,  think  you  ? 

Phi.  Signior  Iachimo  will  not  from  it.  Pray,  let 
us  follow  'em.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— Britain.     A.  Room  in  Cymbeline's 

Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Ladiesy  ami  Cornelius. 

Qiteen.  Whiles   yet  the  dew's  on  ground,   gather 
those  flowers : 
Make  haste.    Who  has  the  note  of  them  ? 

1  Lofly.  I,  madam. 

Queen.  Despatch. —  [Eoceunt  Ladies. 

Now,  master  doctor,  have  you  bn^ght  those  drugs  ? 

Cor.  Plcascth  your  highness,  ay:    here   they   are, 
madam  :  [Presenting  a  small  Box. 

But  I  beseech  your  grace,  without  offence, 
(My  conscience  bids  me  ask)  wherefore  you  have 
Commanded  of  me  these  most  poisonous  compounds, 
Which  are  the  movers  of  a  languishing  death ; 
But  though  slow,  deadly  ? 

Queen.  I  wonder,  doctor. 

Thou  ask'st  me  such  a  question  :  have  I  not  been 
Thy  pupil  long  ?     Hast  thou  not  learn'd  me  how 
To  make  perfumes  ?  distil  ?  preserve  ?  yea,  so. 
That  our  great  king  himself  doth  woo  me  oft 
For  my  confections  ?     Having  thus  far  proceeded, 
(Unless  thou  think'st  me  devilish)  is  't  not  meet 
That  I  did  amplify  my  judgment  in 
Other  conclusions  ?     [  will  try  the  forces 
Of  these  thy  compounds  on  such  creatures  as 
We  count  not  worth  the  hanging,  (but  none  Human) 
To  try  the  vigour  of  them,  and  apply 
AUaymentA  to  their  act ;  and  by  them  gather 
Their  several  virtues,  and  efTects. 

Cor.  Your  highness 

Shall  from  this  practice  but  make  hard  your  heart : 
Besides,  the  seeing  these  effects  will  be 
Both  noisome  and  infectious. 

Queen.  0 !  content  thee. — 

Enter  Pisanxo. 
[^n(/e.]     Here  comes  a  flattering  rascal ;  upon  hin 
Will  I  first  work  :  he 's  for  his  master. 
And  enemy  to  my  son  — How  now,  Pisanio  ! — 

*  Not  i«  f.  e.     *  Toj&ga :  io  f.  •.     *  To  Pisaxio  :  in  f.  •. 


Doctor,  your  service  for  this  time  is  ended : 
Take  your  own  way. 

Cor.  [Aside.]  I  do  suspect  you,  madam ; 

But  you  shall  do  no  harm.  i 

Qu^en.  Hark  thee,  a  word. —  ' 

[She  talks  apart  to  Pisakio-* 

Cor.  I  do  not  like  her.     She  doth  think,  she  ha« 
Strange  lingering  poisons  :  I  do  know  her  spirit, 
And  will  not  trust  one  of  her  malice  with 
A  drug  of  such  damn'd  nature.     Those  she  has 
Will  stupify  and  dull  the  sense  awhile; 
Which  first,  perchance,  she  Ml  prove  on  cats,  and  dog% 
Then  afterward  up  higher ;  but  there  is 
No  danger  in  what  show  of  death  it  makes 
More  than  the  locking  up  the  spirits  a  time, 
To  be  more  fret^h,  reviving.     She  is  fool'd 
With  a  tnost  false  effect ;  and  I  the  truer, 
So  to  be  false  with  her. 

Queen.  No  farther  Bervice,  doctor. 

Until  I  send  for  thee. 

Cor.  I  humbly  take  my  leave.  [Rrit. 

Queen.  Weeps  she  still,  say'st  thou?     Dost   ihou 
think,  in  time 
She  will  not  quench,  and  let  instruction-enter 
Where  folly  now  possesses  ?    Do  thou  work : 
When  thou  shalt  bring  me  word  she  loves  my  son, 
I'll  tell  thee  on  the  instant  thou  art,  then, 
As  great  as  is  thy  master :  greater ;  for 
His  fortunes  all  lie  speechless,  and  his  same 
Is  at  last  gasp :  return  he  cannot,  nor 
Continue  where  he  is  :  to  f^hift  his  being, 
Is  to  exchange  one  misery  w^ith  another. 
And  every  day  that  comes  comes  to  decay 
A  day's  work  in  him.    What  shalt  thou  expect, 
To  be  depender  on  a  thing  that  leans  ? 
Who  cannot  be  new-built ;  nor  has  no  friends, 

[The  Queen  drops  the  Box :  Pisasio  takes  d 
up  and  presents  it. 
So  much  as  but  to  prop  him. — Thou  tak'st  up 
Thou  know'st  not  what ;  but  take  it  for  thy  labour. 
It  is  a  thing  I  made,  which  hath  the  king 
Five  times  redeem'd  from  death  :  I  do  not  know 
What  is  more  cordial : — ^nay,  I  pr'ythee,  take  it ; 
It  is  an  earnest  of  a  farther  good 
That  I  mean  to  thee.     Tell  thy  mistress  how 
The  case  stands  with  her :  do  't  as  from  thyself. 
Think  what  a  chance  thou  chanoest  on ;  but  think 
Thou  hast  thy  mistrcFS  still ;  to  boot,  my  son, 
Who  shall  take  notice  of  thee.     I  '11  move  the  king 
To  any  shape  of  thy  preferment,  such 
As  thou  'It  desire ;  and  then  myself,  I  chiefly, 
That  set  thee  on  to  this  desert,  am  bound 
To  load  thy  merit  richly.     Call  my  women : 
Think  on  my  words.  [Exit  Pis.] — A  sly  and  oonstaat 

knave. 
Not  to  be  shak'd  ;  the  agent  for  his  maater, 
And  the  remembrancer  of  her,  to  hold 
The  hand  fast  to  her  lord.— -I  have  given  him  thtX, 
Which,  if  he  take,  shall  quite  unpeople  her 
Of  liegers  for  her  suite;  and  which  she  after, 
Except  she  bend  her  humour,  shall  be  assur'd 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  and  Ladies. 
To  taste  of  too. — So,  so ; — well  done,  well  done. 
The  violets,  cowslips,  and  the  primroses, 
Bear  to  my  closet. — Fare  thee  well,  Pisanio ; 
Think  on  my  words.  [ExeuU  Queen  and  Ladia 

Pis.  And  shall  do; 

But  when  to  my  good  lord  I  prove  untrue, 
I  '11  choke  myself :  there 's  all  I  '11  do  for  yon.     [Exk, 
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SCENE  YII.^Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Imogen. 

hno.  A  father  cruel,  and  a  step-dame  false ; 
A  foolish  suitor  to  a  wedded  lady. 
That  hath  her  husband  banish'd  : — 0,  that  husband ! 
My  supreme  crown  of  grief,  and  those  repeated 
Vexations  of  it !     Had  I  been  thief-stolen, 
As  my  two  brothers,  happy  !  but  most  miserable 
Is  the  desire  that 's  glorious :  blessed  be  those, 
How  mean  soe'er,  that  have  their  honest  wills, 
Which  seaaous  comfort. — Who  may  this  be  ?    Fie  ^ 

Enter  Pisanio  and  Iachtmo. 

Pis.  Madam,  a  noble  gentleman  of  Rome 
Comes  from  my  lord  with  letters. 

Inch.  Change  you,  madam  ? 

The  worthy  Leonatus  is  in  safety, 
And  greets  your  highness  dearly.  [Gives  a  Letter. 

Imo.  Thanks,  good  sir : 

You  are  kindly  welcome. 

lack.  All  of  her,  that  is  out  of  door,  most  rich  ! 

[Aside. 
If  she  be  furnished  with  a  mind  so  rare, 
She  is  alone  the  Arabian  bird,  and  I 
Have  lost  the  wager.     Boldness,  be  my  friend : 
Arm  me.  audacity,  from  head  to  foot, 
Or.  like  the  Parthian,  I  shall  flying  fight ; 
Rather,  directly  fly. 

Imo.  [Reads  ]  "  He  is  one  of  the  noblest  note,  to 
whose  kincinesscs  I  am  most  infinitely  tied.  Reflect 
upon  him  accordingly,  as  you  value  your  truest — 

*'  Leokatus.^' 
So  far  I  read  aloud  ; 
But  even  the  very  middle  of  my  heart 
Is  warmed  by  the  rest,  and  takes  it  thankfully. — 
You  are  as  welcome,  worthy  sir,  as  I 
Have  words  to  bid  you ;  and  shall  find  it  so 
In  all  that  I  can  do. 

lack.  Thanks,  fairest  lady. — 

What !  are  men  mad?    Hath  nature  given  them  eyes 
To  see  this  vaulted  arch,  and  the  rich  cope* 
O'er*  sea  and  land,  which  can  distinguish  'twixt 
The  fiery  orbs  above,  and  the  twinn'd  stones 
Upon  th'  unnumbered'  beach  :  and  can  we  not 
Partition  make  i^-ith  spectacles  so  precious 
'Twixt  fair  and  foul  ? 

Imo.  What  makes  your  admiration  ? 

lack.  It  cannot  be  i'  the  eye ;  for  apes  and  monkeys, 
'Twixt  two  such  shes,  would  chatter  this  way,  and 
Contemn  with  mows  the  other :  nor  i'  the  judgment ; 
For  idiots,  in  this  case  of  favour,  would 
Be  wisely  definite  :  nor  i*  the  appetite  ; 
Slutterv,  to  such  neat  excellence  oppos'd, 
Should  make  desire  vomit  to  emptiness, 
Not  so  allured  to  feed. 

Imo.  What  is  the  matter,  trow  ? 

lack.  The  cloyed  will, 

(That  satiate  yet  unsatisfied  desire, 
That  tub  both  filPd  and  running)  ravening  first 
The  lamb,  longs  after  for  the  garbage. 

Imo.  What,  dear  sir, 

Thus  raps  you  ?    Are  you  well  ? 

lack.  Thanks,  madam,  well. — Beseech  you,  sir,  desire 

[To  PiSAKIO. 

My  man's  abode  where  I  did  leave  him ;  he 
Is  strange  and  peevish. 

Pis  I  was  going,  sir. 

To  give  him  welcome.  [Exit  Pisanio. 


hno.  Continues  well  my  lord  ?    His  health,  'beteoiiiA 
you? 

lack.  Well;  madam. 

Imo,  Is  he  dispos'd  to  mirth  ?    I  hope,  he  is. 

lack.  Exceeding  pleasant ;  none,  a  stranger  iheie, 
So  merry  and  fo  gamesome  :  he  is  cail'd 
The  Briton  reveller. 

Imo.  When  he  was  here. 

He  did  incline  to  sadness ;  and  oft-times 
Not  knowing  why. 

lack.  I  never  saw  him  sad. 

There  is  a  Frenchman  his  companion,  one, 
An  eminent  monsieur,  that,  it  seems,  much  loves 
A  Gallian  girl  at  home  ;  he  furnaces 
The  thick  sighs  from  him,  whiles  the  jolly  Briton 
(Your  lord.  I  niean)  laughs  from  's  free  lungs,  cries,  •'  O  ' 
Can  my  sides  hold,  to  think,  that  man, — who  knows 
I  By  history,  report,  or  his  own  proof. 
What  Woman  is,  yea,  what  she  cannot  choose 
But  must  be. — will  his  free  hours  languish 
For  assur'd  bondage  ?'' 

Imo.  Will  my  lord  say  so  ? 

lack.  Ay,  madam,  with  his  eyes  in  flood  with  laughter 
It  is  a  recreation  to  be  by, 

And  hear  him  mock  the  Frenchman;  but, heavens kno^ 
Some  men  are  much  to  blame. 

Imo.  N  it 'he,  I  hepe. 

lack.  Not  he ;  but  yet  heaven's  bounty  towards  U^ 
might 
Be  us'd  more  thankfully.    In  himself,  't  is  much : 
In  you, — which  I  account  beyond  all  talents, — 
Whilst  I  am  bound  to  wonder,  I  am  bound 
To  pity  too. 

Imo.  What  do  you  pity,  sir  ? 

lack.  Two  creatures,  heartily. 

Imo.  Am  I  one,  sir  7 

You  look  on  me :  what  wreck  discern  you  in  me, 
Deserves  your  pity  ? 

lack.  Lamentable  !    What  I 

To  hide  me  from  the  radiant  sun,  and  solace 
r  the  dungeon  by  a  snuiT? 

Imo,  I  pray  you,  sir. 

Deliver  with  more  openness  your  answers 
To  my  demands.    Why  do  you  pity  me? 

lack.  That  others  do, 
I  was  about  to  say,  enjoy  your — But 
It  is  an  office  of  tUo  gods  to  venge  it. 
Not  mine  to  speak  on  H. 

Imo.  You  do  seem  to  know 

Something  of  me,  or  what  concerns  me :  pray  you, 
(Since  doubting  things  go  ill,  often  hurts  more 
Than  to  be  sure  they  do ;  for  certainties 
Either  are  past  remedies,  or,  timely  knowing. 
The  remedy  then  born)  discover  to  me 
What  both  you  spur  and  stop. 

lack.  Had  I  this  cheek 

To  bathe  my  lips  upon ;  this  hand,  whose  touchy 
Whose  every  touch,  would  force  the  feeler's  soul 
To  the  oath  of  loyalty. ;  this  object,  which 
Takes  prisoner  the  wild  motion  of  mine  eye, 
Fixing  it  only  here ;  should  I  (damn'd  then) 
Slaver  with  lips  as  common  as  the  stairs 
That  mount  the  Capitol ;  join  gripes  with  hanas 
Made  hard  with  hourly  falsehood  (falsehood  a« 
With  labour),  then  bo-peeping*  in  an  eye. 
Base  and  illustrous  as  the  smoky  light 
That 's  fed  with  stinking  tallow,  it  were  fit. 
That  all  the  plagues  of  hell  should  at  one  I 
Encounter  such  revolt. 


nop  *  in  f.  e.     *  Of :  in  f.  e.     *  the  nninWi'd :  in  f.  «.     *  by  pMvJaf  :  ia  f.  •. 
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Imo.  My  lord,  I  fear, 

Has  forgot  Britain 

lack.  And  himself. .  Not  I, 

IncIinM  to  this  intelligence,  pronounce 
The  beggary  of  his  change  ;  but  H  is  your  graces 
That,  from  my  mutest  conscience,  to  my  tongue 
Charms  this  report  out. 

Imo.  Let  me  hear  no  more. 

lach.  0  dearest  soul !   your  cause  doth  strike  my 
heart 
With  pity,  that  doth  make  me  sick.     A  lady 
So  fair,  and  fasten'd  to  an  empery 
Would  make  the  greatest  king  double,  to  be  partnered 
With  tomboys,  hirM  with  that  self  exhibition 
Which  your  own  coffers  yield  !  with  diseased  ventures, 
That  pay*  with  all  infirmities  for  gold 
Which  rottenness  can  lend  nature  !  such  boiPd  stuff, 
As  well  might  poison  poison  !     Be  reveng'd, 
Or  she  that  bore  you  was  no  queen,  and  you 
Recoil  from  your  great  stock. 

Imo.  Reveng'd ! 

How  should  I  be  revengM  ?    If  this  be  true, 
(As  I  have  such  a  heart,  that  both  mine  ears 
Must  not  in  haste  abuse)  if  it  be  true. 
How  should  I  be  reveng'd? 

lach.  Should  he  make  me 

Live,  like  Diana's  priest,  betwixt  cold  sheets, 
Whiles  he  is  vaulting  variable  ramps, 
In  your  despite,  upon  your  purse  ?    Revenge  it. 
I  dedicate  myself  to  your  sweet  pleasure. 
More  noble  than  that  runagate  to  your  bed, 
And  will  continue  fast  to  your  affection, 
Still  close,  as  sure. 

Imo.  What  ho.  Pisanio ! 

lach.  Let  me  my  service  tender  on  your  lips. 

Imo.  Away ! — I  do  contemn'  mine  ears,  that  have 
So  long  attended  thee. — If  thou  wert  honourable, 
Thou  wouldst  have  told  this  tale  for  virtue,  not 
For  such  an  end  thou  seek'st,  as  base,  as  strange. 
Thou  wrong'st  a  gentleman,  who  is  as  far 
From  thy  report,  as  thou  from  honour;  and 
Solicit'st  here  a  lady,  that  disdains 
Thee  and  the  devil  alike. — What  ho,  Pisanio ! — 
The  king  my  father  shall  be  made  acquainted 
Of  thy  assault :  if  he  shall  think  it  fit, 
A  saucy  stranger,  in  his  court,  to  mart 
As  in  a  Romish  stew,  and  to  expound 
His  beastly  mind  to  us.  he  hath  a  court 
He  little  cares  for,  and  a  daughter  whom 
He  not  respects  at  all. — What  ho,  Pisanio!— 

lach.  0  happy  Leonatus !  I  may  say ; 
The  credit,  that  thy  lady  hath  of  thee. 
Deserves  thy  trust ;  and  thy  most  perfect  goodness 
Her  assur'd  credit. — Blessed  live  you  long ! 
A  lady  to  the  worttliest  sir,  that  ever 
Country  call'd  his :  and  you  his  mistress,  only 
For  the  most  worthiest  fit.    Give  me  your  pardon. 
I  have  spoke  this,  to  know  if  your  affiance 


Were  deeply  rooted ;  and  shall  make  your  loni. 
That  which  he  is,  new  o'er :  and  he  is  one 
The  truest  mannerM ;  such  a  holy  witch. 
That  he  enchants  societies  unto  him : 
Half  all  men's  hearts  are  his. 

Imo.  Yon  make  amendn. 

lach.  He  sits  'mongst  men,  like  a  descended  gnrf 
He  hath  a  kind  of  honour  sets  him  off. 
More  than  a  mortal  seeming.     Be  not  angry, 
Most  mighty  princess,  that  I  have  adventuHd 
To  try  your  taking  of  a  false  report ;  which  halb 
Honour'd  with  confirmation  your  great  judgment 
In  the  election  of  a  sir  so  rare. 
Which,  you  know,  cannot  err.     The  love  I  bear  him 
Made  me  to  fan  you  thus ;  but  the  gods  made  you, 
Unlike  all  others,  chaffless.     Pray,  your  pardon. 

Imo.  All 's  well,  sir.     Take  my  power  r  tb«  joari 
for  yours. 

lach.  My  humble  thanks.    I  had  almost  forgot 
T'  entreat  your  grace  but  in  a  small  request, 
And  yet  of  moment  too,  for  it  concerns 
Your  lord ;  myself,  and  other  noble  friends. 
Are  partners  in  the  business. 

Imo.  Pray,  what  is 't  f 

lach.  Some  dozen  Romans  of  us,  and  your  lord. 
(The  best  feather  of  our  ynng)  have  mingled  siun«, 
To  buy  a  present  for  the  emperor ; 
Which  I,  the  factor  for  the  rest,  have  done 
In  France :  't  is  plate  of  rare  device,  and  jewel* 
Of  rich  and  exquisite  form.     Their  value 's  greai^t^ 
And  I  am  something  curious,  being  strange, 
To  have  them  in  safe  stowage :  may  it  please  >au 
To  take  them  in  protection? 

hno.  Willingly, 

And  pawn  mine  honour  for  their  safety :  since 
My  lord  hath  interest  in  them,  I  will  keep  theu 
In  my  bed-chamber. 

lach.  They  are  in  a  trunk, 

Attended  by  my  men ;  I  will  make  bold 
To  send  them  to  you,  only  for  this  night, 
I  must  aboard  to-morrow. 

Imo.  0  !  no,  no. 

lach.  Yes,  I  beseech :  or  I  shall  short  my  wtvrd 
By  lengthening  my  return.     From  Gallia 
I  cross'd  the  seas  on  purpose,  and  on  promise 
To  see  your  grace. 

Imo.  I  thank  you  for  your  pains , 

But  not  away  to-morrow. 

lach.  0 !  I  must,  madam . 

Therefore.  I  shall  beseech  you,  if  you  please 
To  greet  your  lord  with  writing,  do 't  to-night 
I  have  outstay'd'  my  time,  which  is  material 
To  the  tender  of  our  present. 

Imo.  I  will  write. 

Send  your  trunk  to  me :  It  shall  safe  be  kept. 
And  truly  yielded  you.     You  're  very  wclcoip^. 


ACT      II. 


SCENE  I. — Court  before  Cymbemne's  Palace. 

Enter  Cloten,  arid  Two  Lords^^  as  from  the  Bowling- 

alley. 

Clo.  Was  there  ever  man  had  such  luck !  when  I 
kissed  the  jack  upon  an  up-cast,  to  be  hit  away !    I 


had  a  hundred  pound  on  't :  and  then  %  whore^n 
jackanapes  must  take  me  up  for  swearing;  as  if  1 
borrowed  mine  oaths  of  him,  and  might  not  sprtic 
them  at  my  pleasure. 

1  Lord.  What  got  he  by  that  ?    Yon  haT9  brokn  hi 
pate  with  the  bowl. 
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2  Lord.  [Asitle]  If  his  wit  had  heen  like  him  that 
.    broke  it,  it  w^'ild  have  run  all  out. 

Clo.  Whei   a  gentleman  is  disposed  to  swear,  it  is 
I   not  for  any  standers-by  to  curtail  his  oaths,  ha  ? 

2  Lord.  No,  my  lord ;  [Aside,]  nor  crop  the  ears  of 
i   them. 

I       Clo.   Whoreson  dog  !  —  I  give    him  satisfaction  ? 
I   Would  he  had  been  one  of  my  rank ! 

2  Lord.  [Aside.]  To  have  smelt  like  a  fool. 
Clo.  I  am  not  vexed  morr  at  any  thing  in  the  earth. 
— A  pox  on  't !  I  hnd  rather  not  be  so  noble  as  J  am  : 
they  dare  not  fight  with  me.  because  of  the  queen  my 
mother.  Every  jack-slave  hath  his  belly  full  of  fight- 
ing, and  I  must  go  up  and  down  like  a  cock  that  no 
'   body  can  match. 

2  Lord.  [Asidei]  You  are  cock  and  capon  too ;  and 
you  crow,  cook,  with  your  comb  on. 
Clo.  Sayest  thou  ? 

2  Lord.  It  is  not  fit  your  lordship  should  undertake 
every  companion  that  you  give  offence  to. 
Clo.  No,  I  know  that ;  but  it  is  fit  I  should  commit 
'    offence  to  my  inferiors. 
I       2  Lord.  Ay,  it  is  fit  for  your  lordship  only. 
j       Clo.  Why,  so  I  say. 

I       1  Lord.  Did  you  hear  of  a  stranger,  that 's  oome  to 
'    court  to-night  ? 

Clo.  A  stranger !  and  I  not  know  on 't? 
I       2  Lord.  [Aside.]  He 's  a  strange  fellow  himself,  and 
,    knows  it  not. 

1  Lord.  There 's  an  Italian  come ;  and  't  is  thought, 
one  of  Leonatns'  friends. 

Clo.  Leonatus  !  a  banished  rascal ;  and  he 's  another, 
whatsoever  he  be.    Who  told  you  of  this  stranger  ? 
I       1  Lord.  One  of  your  lordship's  pages. 
I       Clo.  Is  it  fit  I  went  to  look  upon  him  ?    Is  there  no 
I    derogation  in  H  ? 

I       1  Lord.  You  cannot  derogate,  my  lord 
I       Clo.  Not  easily,  I  think. 

I       2  Lord.  [Asidei\  ^You  are  a  fool  granted ;  therefore, 
1   your  issues  being  foolish  do  not  derogate. 
I       Clo.  Come,  I  HI  go  see  this  Italian.  What  I  have  lost 
;   to-day  at  bowls,  I  Ml  win  to-night  of  him.     Come,  go. 

2  Lord.  I  '11  attend  your  lordship. 

[Exeunt  Cloten  and  first  Lord. 
I   That  such  a  crafty  denl  as  is  his  mother 
I   Should  yield  the  world  this  ass  !  a  woman,  that 
I    Bears  all  down  with  her  brain ;  and  this  her  son 

Cannot  take  two  from  twenty  for  his  heart, 
'    And  leave  eighteen.     Alas,  poor  princess  ! 

Thou  divine  Imogen,  what  thou  endurest, 
I    Betwixt  a  father  by  thy  step-dame  governed  ] 
I    A  mother  hourly  coining  plots ;  a  wooer, 
I    More  hateful  than  the  foul  expulsion  is 
,    Of  thy  dear  husband,  than  that  horrid  act 

Of  the  divorce  he  M  make  !     The  heavens  hold  firm 

The  walls  of  thy  dear  honour ;  keep  unshak'd 
.   That  temple,  thy  fair  mind :  that  thou  may'st  stand 

V  enjoy  thy  banish'd  lord,  and  this  great  land !  [ExU. 

SCENE  II.— A  Bed-Chamber;  in  one  part  of  it  a 
great  Trunk. 
iMOOEif  reading  in  her  Bed;  Hklen  attending, 
Imo.  Who  'b  there?  my  woman,  Helen? 
!       Lady.  Please  yon,  madam. 

I       Imo.  What  hour  is  it? 

Lady.  Almost  midnight,  madam. 

hno.  I  have  read  three  hours,  then.    Mine  eyes  are 
I  weak; 

Fold  down  the  leaf  where  I  hare  left:  to  bed. 
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Take  not  away  the  taper,  leave  it  burning ; 

And  if  thou  canst  awake  by  four  o'  the  clock. 

I  pr'ythoe,  call  me.    Sleep  hath  seiz'd  me  whollv. 

[EtH  Hi:LK^ 
To  your  protection  I  commend  me,  gods  ! 
From  fairies,  and  the  tempters  of  the  night, 
Guard  me,  beseech  ye  !  [Sieefis. 

Enter  Iachimo /rom  the  Tnmk. 
lach.  The  crickets  sine,  and  man^s  o'er-labour'd  sens 
Repairs  itself  by  rest :  our  Tarquin  thus 
Did  softly  press  the  rushes,*  ere  he  wakcn'd 
The  chastity  he  wounded.     Cytherca, 
How  bravely  thou  becom'st  thy  bed  !  fresh  lily, 
And  whiter  than  the  sheets  !     That  I  might  touch ! 
But  kiss ;  one  kiss ! — Rubies  unparagonM,  [Kissing her. 
How  dearly  they  do  't. — 'T  is  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus :  the  flame  o'  the  taper 
Bows  toward  her,  and  would  under-peep  her  lids, 
To  see  the  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  the  windows :  white  and  azure,  lac'd 
With  blue  of  heaven's  own  tinct. — But  my  design, 
To  note  the  chamber :  I  will  write  all  down  : — 

[Takes  out  his  tables. 
Such,  and  such,  pictures : — ^there  the  window ;— «uch 
Th'  adornment  of  her  bed  : — the  arras,  figures, 
Why,  such,  and  such ; — and  the  contents  o'  the  story.— 
Ah  !  but  some  natural  notes  about  her  body, 
Above  ten  thousand  meaner  moveables 
Would  testify,  t'  enrich  mine  inventory: 

0  sleep,  thou  ape  of  death,  lie  dull  upon  her, 
And  be  her  sense  but  as  a  monument. 

Thus  in  a  chapel  lying ! — Come  off,  come  off: — 

[  Taking  off  her  Bracelet, 
Af)  slippery,  as  the  Gordian  knot  was  hard. — 
'T  is  mine ;  and  this  will  witness  outwardly, 
As  strongly  as  the  conscience  does  within. 
To  the  madding  of  her  lord. — On  her  left  breast 
A  mole  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
V  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip :  here  's  a  voucher, 
Stronger  than  ever  law  could  make :  this  secret 
Will  force  him  think  I  have  pick'd  the  lock,  and  ta'en 
The  treasure  of  her  honour.  No  more. — To  what  end? 
Why  should  I  write  this  down,  that 's  riveted, 
Screw'd  to  my  memory  ?     She  hath  been  reading  late 
The  tale  of  Tereus ;  here  the  leaf 's  turnM  down, 
W^here  Philomel  gave  up. — I  have  enough : 
To  the  trunk  again,  and  shut  the  spring  of  it. 
Swift,  swift,  you  dragons  of  the  night  that  dawning 
May  dare  the  raven's  eye :  I  lodge  in  fear ; 
Though  this  a  heavenly  angel,  hell  is  here. 

[Clock  strikes. 
One,  two,  three, — ^time,  time !       [Exit  into  the  Think. 

SCENE  III. — An  Ante-Chamber  adjoining  Imoosn's 

Apartment. 

Enter  Cloten  and  Lords. 

1  Lord.  Your  lordship  is  the  most  patient  man  io 
loss,  the  most  coldest  that  ever  turned  up  aee. 

Clo.  It  would  make  any  man  cold  to  lose. 

1  Lord.  But  not  every  man  patient,  after  the  noble 
temper  of  your  lordship.  You  are  most  hot,  and 
furious,  when  you  win. 

Clo,  W^inning  will  put  any  man  into  courage.    If 

1  could  get  this  foolish  Imogen,  I  should  have  gold 
enough.     It 's  almost  morning,  is 't  not  ? 

1  Lord.  Day,  my  lord. 

Clo.  I  would  this  musio  would  oome.  I  am  advised 
to  give  her  music  o'  mominga ;  they  say,  it  will  pene* 
irate. 
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Enter  Musicians.  I 

Oome  on ;  inne :  if  you  can  penetrate  her  with  your ' 
fingering,  so ;  we  '11  try  with  tongue  too:  if  none  will 
do,  let  her  remain  :  but  I  '11  never  give  o'er.  First,  a 
v«ry  excellent  good  conceited  thing:  after,  a  wonderful 
Bweet  air,  with  admirable  rich  words  to  it, — and  then 
let  her  consider. 

'  SONG. 

Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 

And  Phabus  ^gins  arise, 
His  steeds  to  water  at  those  springs 

On  chalic^d  flowers  that  lies; 
And  winking  Mary-buds  begin 

To  ope  tiieir  golaen  eyes  ; 
With,  every  thing  that  pretty  is. 
My  lady  sweety  arise  ; 
Arise,  arise  ! 
So.  get  you  gone.     If  this  penetrate,  I  will  consider 
your  music  the  better :  if  it  do  nut,  it  is  a  fault^  in  her 
ears,  which  horse-hairs,  and  calves'-guts,  nor  the  voice 
of  an  unpav'd  eunuch  to  boot,  can  never  amend. 

[Exetmt  Musicians. 
Enter  Ctmbkline  and  Queen. 
2  Lord.  Here  comes  the  king. 
Clo.  I  am  glad  I  was  up  so  late,  for  that 's  the  rea- 
son I  was  up  so  early  :  he  cannot  choose  but  take  this 
service  I  have  done,  fatherly. — Good  morrow  to  your 
majesty,  and  to  my  gracious  mother. 

Cym.  Attend  you  here  the  door  of  our  stem  daughter? 
Will  she  not  forth? 

Clo.  J  have  assailed  her  with  music,  but  she  vouch- 
safes no  notice. 
Cym.  The  exile  of  her  minion  is  too  new ; 
She  hath  not  yet  forgot  him:  some  more  time 
Must  wear  the  print  of  his  remembrance  out, 
And  then  she 's  yours. 

Qiieen.  You  are  most  bound  to  the  king ; 

Who  lets  go  by  no  vantages,  that  may 
Prefer  you  to  his  daughter.     Frame  yourself 
To  orderly  solicits,  and  be  friended 
With  aptness  of  the  season :  make  denials 
Increas^e  your  services :  so  seem,  as  if 
You  were  inspir'd  to  do  those  duties  which 
You  tender  to  her ;  that  you  in  all  obey  her, 
Save  when  command  to  your  dismission  tends,     . 
And  therein  you  are  senseless. 

Clo.  Senseless  ?  not  so. 

Enter  a  Messenger. 
Mess.  So  like  you,  sir,  ambassadors  from  Rome: 
The  one  is  Caius  Lucius. 

Cym.  A  worthy  fellow, 

Albeit  he  comes  on  angry  purpose  now ; 
But  that 's  no  fault  of  his :  we  must  receive  him 
According  to  the  honour  of  his  sender ; 
And  towards  himself,  his  goodness  forespeut  on  us, 
We  must  extend  our  notice. — Our  dear  son, 
When  you  have  given  good  morning  to  your  mistress, 
Attend  the  queen,  and  us ;  we  shall  have  need 
To  employ  you  towards  this  Roman. — Come,  our  queen. 
[Exeunt  Cym.,  Qcken,  Lords,  and  Mess. 
Clo.  If  she  be  up,  I  '11  speak  with  her ;  if  not, 
Let  her  lie  still,  and  dream. — By  your  leave,  ho  ! — 
I  know  her  women  are  about  her :  what  [Calls.* 

If  I  do  line  one  of  their  hands  ?    'T  is  gold 
Which  buys  admittance ;  oft  it  doth ;  and  makes 
Diana's  rangers,  false  themselves,  yield  up 
Their  deer  to  the  stand  o'  the  stealer ;  and  't  is  gold 
Which  makes  the  true  man  kill'd,  and  saves  the  thief ; 
Nay,  sometime,  hangs  both  thief  and  true  man :  what 


Can  it  not  do,  and  undo  ?    I  will  make 
One  of  her  women  lawyer  to  me ;  for 
I  yet  not  understand  the  case  myself. 
By  your  leave.  [KnoekB, 

Enter  a  Lady. 

Lady.  Who 's  there,  that  knocks  ? 

Clo.  A  gentleman. 

Lady.  No  more  f 

Clo.  Yes,  and  a  gentlewoman's  son. 

Lady.  That's  more 

Than  some,  whose  tailors  are  as  dear  as  yours, 
Can  justly  boast  of.     What 's  your  lordship's  pleasure  ? 

Clo.  Your  lady's  person:  is  she  ready  ? 

Lady.  Ay, 

To  keep  her  chamber. 

Clo.  There 's  gold  for  you :  sell  me  your  good  report. 

Lady.  How  !  my  good  name  ?  or  to  report  of  you 

What  I  shall  think  is  good  ? — the  princess 

Enter  Imogen. 

Clo.  Good  morrow,  fairest :  sister,  your  sweet  hand. 

Imo.  Good  morrow,  sir.  You  lay  out  too  much  pains 
For  purchasing  but  trouble :  the  thanks  I  give, 
Is  telling  you  that  I  am  poor  of  thanks. 
And  scarce  can  spare  them. 

Clo.  Still,  I  swear,  I  love  you. 

Imo.  If  you  but  said  so,  't  were  as  deep  with  me : 
If  you  swear  still,  your  recompense  is  still 
That  I  regard  it  not. 

Clo.  This  is  no  answer. 

Imo.  But  that  you  shall  not  say  I  yield,  being  silent, 
I  would  not  speak.    I  pray  you,  spare  me  :  faith, 
I  shall  unfold  equal  discourtesy 
To  your  best  kindness.    One  of  your  great  knowiiig 
•Should  learn,  being  taught,  forbearance. 

Clo.  To  leave  you  in  your  madness  ?  't  were  my  sio : 
I  will  not. 

Imo.  Fools  are  not  mad  folks. 

Clo.  Do  you  call  me  fed  1 

Imo.  As  I  am  mad,  I  do : 
If  you  '11  be  patient,  I  '11  no  more  be  mad ; 
That  cures  us  both.     I  am  much  sorry,  sir. 
You  put  me  to  forget  a  lady's  manners, 
By  being  so  verbal :  and  learn  now.  for  all. 
That  I,  which  know  my  heart,  do  here  pronounce, 
By  the  very  truth  of  it,  I  care  not  for  you  -, 
And  am  so  near  the  lack  of  charity, 
(To  accuse  myself)  I  hate  you ;  which  I  had  rather 
You'  felt  than  make 't  my  boast. 

Clo.  You  sin  against 

Obedience,  which  you  owe  your  father.     For 
The  contract  you  pretend  with  that  base  wretch, 
(One,  bred  of  alms,  and  foster'd  with  cold  dishes, 
With  scraps  o'  the  court)  it  is  no  contract,  none : 
And  though  it  be  allow'd  in  meaner  parties, 
(Yet  who  than  he  more  mean  ?)  to  knit  their  souls 
(On  whom  there  is  no  more  dependency 
But  brats  and  beggary)  in  self-figur'd  knot, 
Yet  you  are  curb'd  from  that  enlargement  by 
The  consequence  o'  the  crown,  and  must  not  foil* 
The  precious  note  of  it  with  a  base  slave, 
A  hilding*  for  a  livery,  a  pquire's  cloth, 
A  pantler,  not  so  eminent. 

Imo.  Profane  fellow  f 

Wert  thou  the  son  of  Jupiter,  and  no  more 
But  what  thou  art  besides,  thou  wert  too  base 
To  be  his  groom :  thou  wert  dignified  enough, 
Even  to  the  point  of  envy,  if 't  were  made 
Comparative  for  your  virtues,  to  be  sty  I'd 
The  under  hangman  of  his  kingdomi  and  ha^ 
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For  being  preferr'd  so  well. 

Clo.  The  south-fog  rot  him  ! 

Into.  He  never  ean  meet  more  mischance,  than  come 
To  be  but  namM  of  thee.     His  meanest  garment, 
That  ever  hath  but  clipp'd  his  body,  is  dearer 
In  my  respect  than  all  the  hairs  above  thee, 
Were  they  all  made  such  men. — How  now,  Pisanio ! 
Enter  Pisanio. 

Cfo.  His  earment  ?    Now,  tlie  devil — 

Imo.  To  Dorothy  my  woman  hie  thee  presently. — 

Clo.  His  garment? 

Imo.  I  am  sprited  with  a  fool ; 

Frighted,  and  anger'd  worse.--Go,  bid  my  woman 
Search  for  a  jewel,  that  too  casually 
Hath  left  mine  arm :  it  was  thy  master's ;  'shrew  me, 
If  I  would  lose  it  for  a  revenue 
Of  any  king's  in  Europe.     I  do  think, 
I  {!aw  't  this  morning :  confident  I  am, 
La^t  night 't  was  on  mine  arm ;  I  kiss'd  it. 
I  hope,  it  be  not  gone  to  tell  my  lord 
That  I  kiss -aught  but  he. 

Pis.  'T  will  not  be  lost. 

Imo.  I  hope  so :  go,  and  search.  [Exit  Pis. 

Clo.  You  have  abus'd  me. — 

His  meanest  garment  ? 

hno.  Ay ;  I  said  so,  sir. 

If  you  will  make 't  an  action,  call  witness  to 't. 

Clo.  I  will  inform  your  father. 

/too.  Your  mother  too : 

She 's  my  good  lady ;  and  will  conceive,  I  hope, 
But  the  wor^t  of  me.     So  I  leave  you,  sir, 
To  the  worst  of  discontent.  [Exit. 

Clo.  I  '11  be  reveng'd. — 

His  meanest  garment  ? — ^Well.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV, — Rome.    An  Apartment  in  Philario's 

House. 

Enter  Posthumus  and  Philario. 

Post.  Fear  it  not,  sir :  I  would,  I  were  so  sure 
To  win  the  king,  as  I  am  bold,  her  honour 
Will  remain  hers. 

Phi.  What  means  do  you  make  to  him  ? 

Po.'tt.  Not  any ;  but  abide  the  change  of  time ; 
Quake  in  the  present  winter's  state,  and  wish 
That  warmer  days  would  come.     In  these  fear'd  hopes, 
I  barely  gratify  your  love  ;  they  failing, 
I  must  die  much  your  debtor. 

Phi.  Your  very  goodness,  and  your  company, 
O'erpays  all  I  can  do.     By  this,  your  king 
Hath  heard  of  great  Augustus  :  Caius  Lucius 
Will  do  's  commission  throughly;  and,  I  think. 
He  -11  grant  the  tribute,  send  the  arrearages, 
Or  look  upon  our  Romans,  whose  remembrance 
U  yet  fresh  in  their  grief. 

Post,  I  do  believe, 

(Statist  though  I  am  none,  nor  like  to  be) 
That  this  will  prove  a  war  ;  and  you  shall  hear 
The  legion,  now  in  Gallia,  sooner  landed 
In  our  not-fearing  Britain,  than  have  tidings 
Of  any  penny  tribute  paid.     Our  countrymen 
Are  men  more  order'd,  than  when  Julius  Cssar 
Smil'd  at  their  lack  of  skill,  but  found  their  courage 
Worthy  his  frowning  at :  their  discipline 
(Xow  mingled^  with  their  courages)  will  make  known 
To  their  approvers,  they  are  people,  such 
That  mend  upon  the  world. 

Enter  Iachimo. 

Phi.  See!  Iachimo? 

Post.  The  swiftest  harts  hav«  posted  you  by  land. 


And  winds  of  all  the  corners  kiss'd  your  sail*, 
To  make  your  vessel  nimble. 

Phi.  Welcome,  sir. 

Post.  I  hope,  the  briefness  of  your  answer  made 
The  speediness  of  your  return. 

lack.  Your  lady 

Is  one  of  the  fairest  that  I  have  look'd  upon. 

Post.    And,  therewithal,  the  best ;  or  let  her  beauty 
Look  through  a  casement  to  allure  false  hearts, 
And  be  false  with  them. 

lach.  Here  are  letters  for  you. 

Post.  Their  tenor  good,  I  trust. 

lach.  'T  is  very  like. 

Phi.  Was  Caius  Lucius  in  the  Britain  court. 
When  you  were  there  ? 

lach.  He  was  expected  then. 

But  not  approach'd. 

Post.  All  is  well  yet.— 

Sparkles  this  stone  as  it  was  wont  ?  or  is 't  not 
Too  dull  for  your  good  wearing? 

lach.  If  I  had  lost," 

I  should  have  lost  the  worth  of  it  in  gold. 
I  '11  make  a  journey  twice  as  far,  t'  enjoy 
A  second  night  of  such  sweet  shortness,  which 
Was  mine  in  Britain ;  for  the  ring  is  won. 

Post.  The  stone  's  too  hard  to  come  by. 

lach.  Not  a  wliit, 

Your  lady  being  so  easy. 

Past.  Make  not,  sir, 

Your  loss  your  spojt :  I  hope,  you  know  that  we 
Must  not  continue  friends. 

lach.  Good  sir,  we  must, 

If  you  keep  covenant.     Had  I  not  brought 
The  knowledge  of  your  mistress  home.  I  grant 
We  were  to  question  farther :  but  I  now 
Profess  myself  the  winner  of  her  honour. 
Together  with  your  ring ;  and  not  the  wronger 
Of  her,  or  you,  having  proceeded  but 
By  both  your  wills. 

Post.  If  you  can  make 't  apparent 

That  you  have  tasted  her  in  bed,  my  hand 
And  ring  are  yours :  if  not,  the  foul  opinion 
You  had  of  her  pure  honour,  gains,  or  loses. 
Your  sword,  or  mine ;  or  masterless  leaves  both 
To  who  shall  find  them. 

lach.  Sir,  my  circumstances. 

Being  so  near  the  truth,  as  I  will  make  them. 
Must  first  induce  you  to  believe  :  whose  strength 
I  will  confirm  with  oath ;  which,  I  doubt  not. 
You  '11  give  me  leave  to  spare,  when  you  shall  find 
You  need  it  not. 

Post.  Proceed. 

lach.  First,  her  bedchamber. 

(Where,  I  confess,  I  slept  not,  but,  profeas, 
Had  that  was  well  worth  watching)  it  was  hang^ 
With  tapestry  of  silk  and  silver ;  the  story, 
Proud  Cleopatra,  when  she  met  her  Roman, 
And  Cydnus  sweli'd  above  the  banks,  or  tor 
The  press  of  boats,  or  pride :  a  piece  of  work 
So  bravely  done,  so  rich,  that  it  did  strive 
In  workmanship,  and  value ;  which,  I  wonder'd. 
Could  be  so  rarely  and  exactly  wrought, 
Since  the  true  life  on  't  'twas.' 

Post.  Ths  is  most*  true ; 

And  this  you  might  have  heard  of  here,  by  me, 
Or  by  some  other. 

lach.  More  particulars 

Must  justify  my  knowledge. 

Post.  So  they  must, 
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Or  do  your  honour  injury. 

IcLch.  The  chimney 

Is  south  the  chamber ;  and  the  chimney-piece, 
Chaste  Dian,  bathing  :  never  saw  I  figures 
So  likely  to  report  themselyes  :  the  cutter 
Was  as  another  nature,  dumb  ]  outwent  her, 
Motion  and  breath  left  out. 

Post.  This  is  a  thing, 

Which  you  might  from  relation  likewise  reap. 
Being,  as  it  is,  much  spoke  of. 

lack.  The  roof  o'  the  chamber 

Wiih  golden  cherubins  is  fretted  :  her  andirons 
(I  had  forgot  them)  were  two  winged*  Cupids 
Of  silver,  each  on  one  foot  standing,  nicely 
Depending  on  their  brands. 

Post.  This  is  her  honour. — 

Let  it  be  granted,  you  have  seen  all  this,  (and  praise 
Be  given  to  your  remembrance)  the  description 
Of  what  is  in  her  chamber  nothing  saves 
The  wager  you  have  laid. 

lack.  Then,  if  you  can. 

Be  pale  :  I  beg  but  leave  to  air  this  jewel ;  see ! — 

[Producing  the  Bracelet. 
And  now  't  is  up  again :  it  must  be  married 
To  that  your  diamond ;  I  Ul  keep  them. 

Post.  Jove ! — 

Once  more  let  me  behold  it.     Is  it  that 
Which  I  left  with  her? 

lack.  Sir,  (I  thank  her)  that : 

She  stripped  it  from  her  arm ;  I  see  .her  yet; 
Her  pretty  action  did  outsell  her  gift, 
And  yet  enriched  it  too.     She  gave  it  me, 
And  said,  she  priz'd  it  once. 

Post.  May  be,  she  pluck'd  it  off. 

To  hend  it  me. 

lack.  She  writes  so  to  you,  doth  ehm  ? 

Post.  0 !  no.  no,  no ;  't  is  true.    Here,  take  this  too : 

[Giving  the  Ring. 
It  is  a  basilisk  unto  mine  eye, 
lulls  me  to  look  on  H. — Let  there  be  no  honour, 
Where  there  is  beauty;  truth,  where  semblance;  love. 
Where  there  's  another  man  :  the  vows  of  women 
or  no  more  bondage  be,  to  where  they  are  made. 
Than  they  are  to  their  virtues,  which  is  nothing. — 
0,  above  measure  false  ! 

Phi.  Have  patience,  sir. 

And  take  your  ring  again ;  H  is  not  yet  won : 
It  may  be  probable  she  lost  it ;  or, 
Who  knows,  if  one  of  her  women,  being  corrupted, 
Hath  stolen  it  from  her  ? 

Post.  Very  true ; 

And  so,  I  hope,  he  came  by  't. — Back  my  ring.— 
Render  to  me  some  corporal  sign  about  her. 
More  evident  than  this,  for  this  was  stplen. 

lack.  By  Jupiter,  I  had  it  from  her  arm. 

Post.  Hark  you,  he  swears ;  by  Jupiter  he  swears. 
'T  is  true ; — ^nay,  keep  the  ring — '  t  is  true.     I  am  sure. 
She  would  not  lose  it :  her  attendants  are 
All  sworn,  and  honourable : — ^they  induc'd  to  steal  it ! 
I      And  by  a  stranger ! — No,  he  hath  enjoy'd  her : 

The  cognizance  of  her  incontinency 
'      (s  this : — she  hath  bought  the  name  of  whore  thus 
dearly. — 
There,  take  thy  hire ;  and  all  the  fiends  of  hell 
I      Divide  themselves  between  you  ! 

Phi.  Sir,  be  patient. 

This  is  not  strong  enough  to  be  believed 
Of  one  persuaded  well  of. 


Post.  Never  talk  on 't; 

She  hath  been  colted  by  him. 

lack.  If  you  seek 

For  farther  satisfying,  under  her  breast 
(Worthy  the*  pressing)  lies  a  mole,  right  proud 
Of  that  most  delicate  lodging :  by  my  life, 
I  kiss'd  it.  and  it  gave  me  present  hunger 
To  feed  again,  though  full.    You  do  remember 
This  stain  upon  her  ? 

Post.  Ay,  and  it  doth  confirm 

Another  stain,  as  big  as  hell  can  hold, 
Were  there  no  more  but  it. 

lack.  Will  you  hear  more  ? 

Post.  Spare  your  arithmetic :  never  count  the  turm 
Once,  and  a  million ! 

lach.  1 11  be  sworn, 

Po^.  No  swearing. 

If  you  will  swear  you  have  not  done  H,  you  lie ; 
And  I  will  kill  thee,  if  thou  dost  deny 
Thou  'st  made  me  cuckold. 

lach.  I  will  deny  nothing. 

Post.  0.  that  I  had  her  here,  to  tear  her  limb-me&l ! 
I  w^ill  go  there,  and  do  H ;  i'  the  court;  before 
Her  father. — 1 11  do  something.  [Exit. 

Phi.  Quite  besides 

The  government  of  patience  ! — ^You  have  won : 
Let 's  follow  him.  and  pervert  the  present  wrath 
He  hath  against  himself. 
-  lack.  With  all  my  heart.     [Exeuat. 

SCENE  V. — The  Same.    Another  Room  in  the  Sains. 
Enter  Posthumus. 
Post.  Is  there  no  way  for  men  to  be,  but  women 
Must  be  half- workers  ?    We  are  all  bastards; 
And  that  most  venerable  man,  which  I 
Did  call  my  father,  was  I  know  not  where 
When  I  was  stamped ;  some  coiner  with  his  tools 
Made  me  a  counterfeit :  yet  my  mother  seemed 
The  Dian  of  that  time ;  so  doth  my  wife 
The  nonpareil  of  this.-— O  vengeance,  vengeance ! 
Me  of  my  lawful  pleasure  she  restrain'd, 
And  pray'd  me  oft  forbearance ;  did  it  with 
A  pudency  so  rosy,  the  sweet  view  on  1 
Might  well  have  warm'd  Old  Saturn  ;  that  I  thought  bei 
As  chaste  as  unsunn'd  snow :— O,  all  the  devils  I— 
This  yellow  lachimo,  in  an  hour, — was  H  not  ?— 
Or  less, — at  first ;  perchance  he  spoke  not,  but, 
Like  a  fuU-aoorn'd  boar,  a  foaming'  one, 
Cry^d  "oh  !"  and  mounted;  found  no  opposition 
But  what  he  look'd  for  should  oppose,  and  she 
Should  from  encounter  guard.     Could  I  find  out 
The  wxman^s  part  in  me  !    For  there  's  no  motion 
That  tends  to  vice  in  man,  but  I  affirm 
It  is  the  woman's  part :  be  it  lying,  note  it, 
The  woman's ;  flattering,  hers ;  deceiving,  hers : 
Lust  and  rank  thoughts,  hers,  hers ;  revenge?,  hen; 
Ambitions,  covetings,  change  of  prides,  disdain, 
Nice  longings,  slanders,  mutability. 
All  faults  that  may  be  nam'd ;  nay,  thai  hell  knows, 
Why,  hers,  in  part,  or  all :  but,  rather,  all; 
For  even  to  vice 

They  are  not  constant,  but  are  changing  still 
One  vice,  but  of  a  minute  old,  for  one 
Not  half  so  old  as  that.     1 11  write  against  them, 
Detest  them,  curse  them. — Yet  1  is  greater  skill, 
In  a  true  hate,  to  pray  they  have  their  will : 
The  very  devils  cannot  plagae  hem  better.         [EtA 
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SCENE  I.— Britain.    A  Room  of  State  in  Cym- 
BSLiNE^s  Palace. 

Enter  Ctmbeline,   Queen,   Cloten.  and  Lords^  at 

one  Door;  at  another ,  Caius  Lucius,  and  Attend- 
ants. 

Cym.  Now  say.  what  would  Augustus  Ceesar  with  us  ? 

Luc.  When  Julius  Caesar  (whose  remembrance  yet 
Lives  in  men^s  eyes,  and  will  to  ears,  and  tongues, 
Be  theme,  and  hearing  ever)  was  in  this  Britain, 
Aud  conquerd  it,  Cassibelan.  thine  uncle, 
(Famous  in  C?esar's  praises,  no  whit  less 
Than  in  bis  feats  deserving  it)  for  him 
And  his  succession,  granted  Rome  a  tribute, 
Y»'arly  three  thousand  pounds  j  which  by  thee  lately 
h  let\  untendeHd. 

Queen.  And,  to  kill  the  marvel, 

Shall  be  so  ever. 

Clo.  There  be  many  CsDsars, 

Ere  such  another  Julius.     Britain  is 
X  world  by  itself ;  and  we  will  nothing  pay, 
For  wearing  our  own  noses. 

Queen.  That  opportunity. 

Which  then  they  had  to  take  from  us,  to  resume 
We  have  again. — Remember,  sir,  my  liege, 
The  kings  your  ancestors,  together  with 
The  natural  bravery  of  your  isle  ;  which  stands 
As  Neptune's  park,  ribbed  and  paled  in 
Wiih  rocks*  unscaleable,  and  roaring  waters : 
With  sands,  that  will  not  bear  your  enemies'  boats, 
Rut  suck  them  up  to  the  top-mast.   A  kind  of  conquest 
Casar  made  hero  ;  but  made  not  here  his  brag 
0:  •  came,"  and  "  saw,"  and  **  overcame :"  with  shame 
(The  first  that  ever  touched  him)  he  was  carried 
From  ofi*  our  coast,  twice  beaten  ;  and  his  shipping, 
(Poor  ignorant  baubles  !)  on  our  terrible  seas, 
Like  esg-shells  movM  upon  their  surges,  crack'd 
As  easily  'gainst  our  rocks.     For  joy  whereof 
Tlie  fam'd  Ca'-sibclan,  who  was  once  at  point 
(0.  giL'lot  fortune  !)  to  ma.stcr  Caesar's  sword, 
Made  Lud's  town  with  rejoicing  fires  bright, 
And  Britons  strut  with  courage. 

Clo.  Come,  there  's  no  more  tribute  to  be  paid.  Our 
kingdom  is  stronger  than  it  was  at  that  time ;  and,  as 
1  said,  there  is  no  more  such  Caesars  :  other  of  them 
may  have  crooked  noses ;  but,  to  owe  such  straight 
arny,  none. 

Cym.  Son,  let  your  mother  end. 

clo.  We  have  yet  many  among  us  can  gripe  as  hard 
as  Cassibelan  :  I  do  not  say,  I  am  one  ;  but  I  have  a 
hand. — Why  tribute  ?  why  should  we  pay  tribute  ?  If 
Cxsar  can  hide  the  sun  from  us  with  a  blanket,  or  put 
the  moon  in  his  pocket,  we  will  pay  him  tribute  for 
light ;  else,  sir,  no  more  tribute,  pray  you  now. 

Cym.  You  must  know, 
Till  the  injurious  Romans  did  extort 
This  tribute  from  us,  we  were  free  :  Cnsar's  ambition, 
(Which  swell'd  so  much,  that  it  did  almost  stretch 
The  sides  o'  the  world)  against  all  colour,  here 
Did  put  the  yoke  upon  ns ;  which  to  shake  off, 
Becomea  a  warlike  people^  whom  we  reckon 
Oui-selved  to  be. 

Clo.  We  do.« 

Cym.  Say,  then,  to  Cssar, 


Our  ancestor  was  that  Mulmutius,  which 
Ordain'd  our  laws;  whose  use  the  sword  of  Cassar 
Hath  too  much  mangled  ;  whose  repair,  and  frauchice, 
Shall,  by  the  power  we  hold,  be  our  good  deed, 
Though  Rome  be  therefore  angry.     Mulmutius  made 

our  laws. 
Who  was  the  first  of  Britain  which  did  put 
His  brows  within  a  golden  crown,  and  call'd 
Himself  a  king. 

Luc.  I  am  sorry,  Cymbeline, 

That  I  am  to  pronounce  Augustus  Caesar 
(Caesar,  that  hath  more  kings  his  servants,  than 
Thyself  domestic  officers)  thine  enemy. 
Receive  it  from  me,  then. — War.  and  confusion. 
In  Caesar's  name  pronounce  I  'gainst  thee  :  look 
For  fury  not  to  be  resisted. — Thus  defied, 
I  thank  thee  for  myself. 

Cym.  Thou  art  welcome,  Caius. 

Thy  Caesar  knighted  me  ;  my  youth  I  spent 
Much  under  him  ;  of  him  I  gathered  honour ; 
Which  he,  to  seek  of  me  again,  perforce, 
Behoves  me  keep  at  utterance.*     I  am  perfect. 
That  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmations,  for 
Their  liberties,  are  now  in  arms;  a  precedent 
Which  not  to  read  would  show  the  Britons  cold  : 
So  Caesar  shall  not  find  them. 

Luc.  Let  proof  speak. 

Clo.  His  majesty  bids  you  welcome.  Make  pastime 
with  us  a  day  or  two,  or  longer  :  if  you  seek  us  after- 
wards in  other  terras,  you  shall  find  us  in  our  salt- 
water  girdle  :  if  you  beat  us  out  of  it,  it  is  yours.  It 
you  fall  in  the  adventure,  our  crows  shall  fare  the 
better  for  you  ;  and  there  's  an  end. 

Luc.  So,  sir. 

Cym.  I  know  your  master's  pleasure,  and  he  mine  : 
All  the  remain  is,  welcome  [Exeunt 

SCENE  II. — Another  Room  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Pisanio. 
Pis.  How  !  of  adultery?    Wherefore  write  you  not 
What  monsters  here  accuse  ? — Leonatus  ! 
O,  master  !  what  a  strange  infection 
Is  fallen  into  thy  ear !     What  false  Italian 
(As  poisonous  tongued,  as  handed)  hath  prevailed 
On  thy  too  ready  hearing  ? — Disloyal  ?   No : 
She  's  punish'd  for  her  truth  ;  and  undergoes, 
More  goddess-like  than  wife-like,  such  assaults 
As  would  take  in* some  virtue.— -O,  my  master! 
Thy  mind  to  her  is  now  as  low.  as  were 
Thy  fortunes — How  !  that  I  should  murder  her  ? 
Upon  the  love,  and  truth,  and  vows?,  which  I 
Have  made  to  thy  command  ? — I,  her  ? — her  blood  ? 
If  it  be  so  to  do  good  service,  never 
Let  me  be  counted  serviceable.     How  look  I, 
That  I  should  seem  to  lack  humanity. 
So  much  as  this  fact  comes  to ?    "Do 't.     The  letter 

[Reading 
That  I  have  sent  her,  by  her  own  command 
Shall  give  thee  opi^ortunity:" — 0,  damn'd  paper! 
Black  as  the  ink  that 's  on  thee.     Senseless  bauble, 
Art  thou  a  feodary*  for  this  act,  and  look'st 
So  virgin-like  without '    Lo  *  here  she  comes. 

Enter  Imogen. 
I  am  ignorant  in  what  I  am  commanded. 


*  ofikg    in  folio.    H»Dm«r  made  the  change. 
ur.    »  Aeeamfliee. 
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Jmd.  How  now,  Piaanio ! 

Pis.  Madam,  here  is  a  letter  from  my  lord. 

Imo.  Who  ?  thy  lord  ^  that  is  my  lord  :  Leonatus. 
0 !  leamM  mdeed  were  that  astronomer, 
That  knew  the  stars,  as  I  his  characters ; 
He'd  lay  the  future  open. — You  good  gods, 
Let  what  is  here  contained  relish  of  love, 
Of  my  lord's  health,  of  his  content, — yet  not. 
That  we  two  are  asunder, — let  that  grieve  him  : 
Some  griefs  are  medicinable ;  that  is  one  of  them, 
For  it  doth  physic  love  ;— of  his  content. 
All  but  in  that ! — Good  wax,  thy  leave.— Bless'd  be, 
You  bees,  that  make  these  locks  of  counsel !    Lovers, 
And  men  in  dangerous  bonds,  pray  not  alike  : 
Though  forfeiters  you  cast  in  prison,  yet 
You  claep  young  Cupid's  tables. — Good  news,  gods  ! 

[Reads. 

"  Justice,  and  your  father's  wrath,  should  he  take  me 
in  his  dominion,  could  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  as  you,  0 
the  dearest  of  creatures,  would  even  renew  me  with 
your  eyes.  Take  notice,  that  I  am  in  Cambria,  at 
Milford-Haven :  what  your  o^^-n  love  will  out  of  this 
advise  you  follow.  So,  he  wishes  you  all  happiness, 
that  remains  loyal  to  his  vow,  and  your,  increasing  in 
love, 

"  Leonatus  Posthumus." 
0,  for  a  horse  with  wings  ! — Hear'st  thou,  Pisanio  ? 
He  is  at  Milford-Haven :  read,  and  tell  me 
How  far  H  is  thither.     If  one  of  mean  affairs 
May  plod  it  in  a  week,  why  may  not  I 
Glide  thither  in  a  day? — ^Then,  true  Pisanio, 
(Who  long'st,  like  me,  to  see  thy  lord ;  who  long'st, — 
0,  let  me  ^bate  ! — but  not  like  me ; — yet  long'st, — 
But  in  a  fainter  kind : — 0 !  not  like  me, 
For  mine 's  beyond  beyond)  say,  and  speak  thick,* 
(Love-s  counsellor  should  fill  the  bores  of  hearing, 
To  the  smothering  of  the  sense)  how  far  it  is 
To  this  same  blersed  Milford :  and,  by  the  way, 
Tell  me  how  W^ales  was  made  so  happy,  as 
T'  inherit  such  a  haven  :  but,  first  of  all, 
How  we  may  steal  from  hence ;  and,  for  the  gap 
That  we  shall  make  in  time,  from  our  hence-going, 
And  our  return,  to  excuse  : — but  first,  how  get  hence. 
Why  should  excuse  be  born,  or  e'er  begot  ? 
We  '11  talk  of  that  hereafter.     Pr'ythee,  speak, 
How  many  score  of  miles  may  we  well  ride 
'T^ixt  hour  and  hour  ? 

Pis.  One  score  'twixt  suu  and  sun, 

Madam,  's  enough  for  you,  and  too  much,  too. 

Imo.  Why,  one  that  rode  to  's  execution,  man, 
Could  never  go  so  slow :  I  have  heard  of  riding  wagers, 
Where  horses  have  been  nimbler  than  the  sands 
That  run  i'  the  clocks  by  half." — But  this  is  foolery. — 
Go,  bid  my  woman  feign  a  sickness ;  say 
She  '11  home  to  her  father ;  and  provide  me,  presently, 
A  riding  suit,  no  costlier  than  would  fit 
A  franklin's  housewife. 

Pis.  Madam,  you  're  best  consider. 

Imo.  I  see  before  me,  man :  nor  here,  nor  here, 
Nor  what  ensues,  but  have  a  fog  in  them. 
That  I  cannot  look  through.     Away,  I  pr'ythee : 
Do  as  I  bid  thee.     There 's  no  more  to  say ; 
AcceFsible  is  none  but  Milford  way.  [Exeunt. 

^       SCENE  HL — ^Wales.     A  mountainous  Country, 
with  a  Cave. 
Enter  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Arviraous. 
Bel.  A  goodly  day  not  to  keep  house,  with  such 


Whose  roof 's  as  low  as  ours.    Stoop,'  boys :  this  ftte 
Instructs  you  how  t'  adore  the  heavens,  and  bows  yoa 
To  a  morning's  holy  oflSce :  the  gates  of  monarrhs 
Are  arch'd  so  high,  that  giants  may  jet*  through 
And  keep  their  impious  turbands  on,  without 
Good-monrow  to  the  sun. — ^Hail.  thou  fair  heaven  ! 
We  houpe  i'  the  rock,  yet  use  thee  not  so  hardly 
As  prouder  livers  do. 

Gui.  Hail,  heaven  ! 

Arv.  Hail,  hecTen! 

Bel.   Now,  for  our  mountain  sport.    Up  to  ycnd* 
hill: 
Your  legs  are  young ;  I  '11  tread  these  flats.    Considet 
When  you  above  perceive  me  like  a  crow, 
That  it  is  place  which  lessens  and  sets  off; 
And  you  may  then  revolve  what  tales  I  have  l/)ld  yoo,  i 
Of  courts,  of  princes,  of  the  tricks  in  war : 
That  service  is  not  service,  so  being  done, 
But  being  so  allow'd :  to  apprehend  thus. 
Draws  us  a  profit  from  all  things  we  see ; 
And  often,  to  our  comfort,  shall  we  find 
The  sharded  beetle  in  a  Fafer  hold 
Than  is  the  full-wing'd  eagle.    0  !  thia  life 
Is  nobler,  than  attending  for  a  check ; 
Richer,  than  doing  nothing  for  a  bob  ,• 
Prouder,  than  rustling  in  unpaid-for  silk : 
Such  gain  the  cap  of  him,  that  makes  him  fine. 
Yet  keeps  his  book  uncross'd.*    No  life  to  ours. 

Gui.  Out  of  your  proof  you  speak :  we,  poor  »• 
fledg'd, 
Have  never  wing'd  from  view  o'  the  nest :  nor  knov 

not 
What  air 's  from  home.     Haply  this  life  is  best, 
If  quiet  life  be  best ;  sweeter  to  you. 
That  have  a  sharper  known,  well  corresponding 
With  your  stiff  age ;  but  unto  us  it  is 
A  cell  of  ignorance,  travelling  abed, 
A  prison  for'  a  debtor,  that  not  darea 
To  stride  a  limit. 

Arv.  What  should  we  speak  of. 

When  we  are  old  as  you  ?  when  we  shall  hear 
The  rain  and  wind  beat  dark  December,  how 
In  this  our  pinching  cave  shall  we  discourse 
The  freezing  hours  away? — We  have  seen  nothing: 
We  are  beastly :  subtle  as  the  fox  for  prey ; 
Like  warlike  as  the  wolf  for  what  we  cat : 
Our  valour  is  to  chase  what  flies ;  our  cage 
We  make  a  quire,  as  doth  the  prison'd  bird. 
And  sing  our  bondage  freely. 

Bel.  How  you  speak ! 

Did  you  but  know  the  city's  usuries. 
And  felt  them  knowingly  :  the  art  o'  the  court, 
As  hard  to  leave,  as  keep ;  whose  top  to  climb 
Is  certain  falling,  or  so  Flipper^',  that 
The  fear 's  as  bad  as  falling :  the  toil  of  the  war, 
A  pain  that  only  seems  to  seek  out  danger 
r  the  name  of  fame,  and  honour ;  which  dies  i'  tbt 

search, 
And  hath  as  oft  a  slanderous  epitaph. 
As  record  of  fair  act ;  nay,  many  tiraea. 
Doth  ill  deserve  by  doing  well ;  what 's  worse, 
Must  court'sy  at  the  censure.— O,  boys  !  this  stmy 
The  world  may  read  in  me  :  my  body 's  marked 
With  Roman  swords,  and  my  report  was  once 
First  with  the  best  of  note.     C>Tnbeline  lov'd  roe: 
And  when  a  soldier  was  the  theme,  my  name 
Was  not  far  off:  then,  was  I  as  a  tree. 
Whose  boughs  did  bend  with  fruit ;  but,  in  one  night. 


1  Rapidlp     *  the  elock^s  behalf  r  in  f.  e.    *  Sleep :  in  folio.    Hanmer  made  th«  chanre.    *  Strut.     •  bribe  :  ia  1  «.    Djftmi*: 
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A  storm,  or  robbery,  call  it  what  you  will, 
Shook  down  my  mellow  hangings,  nay,  my  leaves, 
And  left  me  bare  to  weather. 
Gui.  Uncertain  favour ! 

Bel.  My  fault  being  nothing  (as  I  have  told  you  oft) 
But  that  two  villains,  whose  false  oaths  prevailed 
Before  my  perfect  honour,  swore  to  Cymbeline, 
I  was  confederate  with  the  Romans  :  so, 
Follow'd  my  banishment :  and  this  twenty  years 
This  rock,  and  thcFC  demesnes,  have  been  my  world ; 
Where  I  have  liv'd  at  honest  freedom,  paid 
More  pious  debts  to  heaven.,  than  in  all 
The  fore-end  of  my  time. — But,  up  to  the  mountains  ! 
This  is  not  hunter's  language. — He  that  strikes 
The  venison  first  shall  be  the  lord  o'  the  feast; 
To  him  the  other  two  shall  minister, 
md  we  will  fear  no  poison,  which  attends 
in  place  of  greater  state.    I  '11  meet  you  in  the  valleys. 

[Exeunt  Gui.  and  Arv. 
How  hard  it  is,  to  hide  the  sparks  of  nature  ! 
These  boys  know  little,  they  are  eons  to  the  king ; 
Nor  Cymbeline  dreams  that  they  are  alive. 
They  think,  they  are  mine ;  and,  though  trained  up 

thus  meanly 
r  the  cave  wherein  they  bow,*  their  thoughts  do  hit 
The  roofs  of  palaces ;.  and  nature  prompts  them, 
In  Fimple  and  low  things,  to  prince  it,  much 
Beyond  the  trick  of  others.     This  Polydore, — 
The  heir  of  Cymbeline  and  Britain,  whom 
Tlie  king  his  father  call'd  Guiderius, — Jove  ! 
When  on  my  three-foot  stool  I  sit,  and  tell 
The  warlike  feats  I  have  done,  his  spirits  fly  otit 
Into  my  story :  say. — "  Thus  mine  enemy  fell ; 
And  thus  I  set  my  foot  on  's  neck  ;"  even  then 
The  princely  blood  flows  in  his  cheek,  he  sweats, 
Strains  his  young  nerves,  and  puts  himself  in  posture 
That  acts  my  words.     The  younger  brother,  Cadwal, 
(Once  Ar\'iragU8)  in  as  like  a  vigour,' 
Strikes  life  into  my  speech,  and  shows  much  more 
His  own  conceiving.     Hark !  the  game  is  rousM. — 

[Horns  wind.* 
O  Cymbeline  !  heaven,  and  my  conscience,  knows, 
Thou  didst  unjustly  banish  me  ;  whereon 
At  three,  and  two  years-old,  I  stole  these  babes, 
Thinking  to  bar  thee  of  succession,  as 
Thou  reft'st  me  of  my  lands.     Euriphile, 
Thou  wast  their  nurse :  they  took  thee  for  their  mother, 
And  every  day  do  honour  to  her  grave  : 
Myself,  Belarius.  that  am  Morgan  call'd, 
They  take  for  natural  father.     [Horn.] — The  game  is 

up.  [Exit. 

SCENE  IV.— Near  Mil  ford-Haven. 
Enter  Pisamio  and  Imogen. 
Jmo.  Thou  told'st  me,  when  we  came  from  horse, 
the  place 
Waa  near  at  hand. — Ne'er  long'd  my  mother  so 
To  see  me  first,  as  I  have  now.     Pisanio !     Man ! 
IVhere  is  Posthumus  ?    What  is  in  thy  mind 
That  makes  thee  stare  thus  ?    Wherefore  breaks  that 

sigh 
From  th'  inward  of  thee  ?    One,  but  painted  thus, 
Would  be  interpreted  a  thing  perplexed 
Beyond  self-explication :  put  thyself 
Into  a  haviour  of  less  fear,  ere  wildness 
V'anquish  my  staider  senses.     What 's  the  matter? 
Why  tender'st  thou  that  paper  to  me,  with 

[Pis.  offers  a  Letter.^ 


A  look  untender  ?    If  it  be  summer  news. 

Smile  to 't  before ;  if  winterly,  thou  needW 

But  keep  that  countenance  still. — My  huhband's  hand ! 

That  drug-damn'd  Italy  hath  out-craftied  him. 

And  he 's  at  some  hard  point. — Speak,   man :   th| 

tongue 
May  take  off"  some  extremity,  which  to  read 
Would  be  even  mortal  to  me. 

Pis.  Please  you,  read  ;  [Giving  it} 

And  you  shall  find  me,  wretched  man,  a  thing 
The  most  disdain'd  of  fr>rtune. 

Imo.  [Reads.]  "  Thy  mistress,  Pisanio,  hath  played 
the  strumpet  in  my  bed  :  the  testimonies  whereof  lie 
bleeding  in  me.  I  speak  not  out  of  weak  furmises, 
but  from  proof  as  strong  as  my  grief,  and  as  certain  as 
I  expect  my  revenge.  That  part,  thou,  Pisanio,  must 
act  for  me,  if  thy  faith  be  not  tainted  with  the  breach 
of  hers.  Let  thine  own  hands  take  away  her  life; 
I  shall  give  thed  opportunity  at  Milford-Haven ;  she 
hath  my  letter  for  the  purpose  :  where,  if  thou  fear  to 
strike,  and  to  make  me  certain  it  is  done,  thou  art  the 
pander  to  her  dishonour,  and  equally  to  me  di.«»loyal." 

Pis.  What  shall  1  need  to  draw  my  sword  ?  the  paper 
Hath  cut  her  throat  already. — No ;  H  is  slander, 
Whose  edge  is  sharper  than  the  sword  :  whose  tongue 
Outvenoms  all  the  worms  of  Nile ;  whose  breath 
R  ides  on  the  posting  winds,  and  doth  belie 
All  corners  of  the  world :  kings,  queens,  and  states, 
Maids,  matrons,  nay,  the  secrets  of  the  grave 
This  viperous  slander  enters. — What  cheer,  madam? 

Imo.  False  to  his  bed  !     What  is  it  to  be  false  ? 
To  lie  in  watch  there,  and  to  think  on  him  ? 
To  weep  Hwixt  clock  and  clock  ?  if  sleep  charge  nature, 
To  break  it  with  a  fearful  dream  of  him, 
And  cry  myself  awake  ?  that  ^s  false  to  his  bed, 
Is  it? 

Pis.  Alas,  good  lady ! 

Imo.  I  false  ?    Thy  conscience  witness. — lachimo^ 
Thou  didst  accuse  him  of  incontinency ; 
Thou  then  look'dst  like  a  villain  ;  now,  methinks, 
Thy  favour 's  good  enough.     Some  jay  of  Italy, 
Who  smothers  her  with  painting,*  hath  betrayM  him ; 
Poor  I  am  stale,  a  garment  out  of  fashion ; 
And,  for  1  am  richer  than  to  hang  by  the  walls, 
I  must  be  rippM  :-^to  pieces  with  me  ! — 0 ! 
Men^s  vows  are  women's  traitors.     All  good  seeming| 
By  thy  revolt,  0  husband  !  shall  be  thought 
Put  on  for  villainy ;  not  born  where  h  grows, 
But  worn  a  bait  for  ladies. 

Pis.  Good  madam,  hear  me. 

Imo.  True  honest  men  being  heard,  like  false  iEneas 
Were  in  his  time  thought  false ;  and  Sinon's  weeping 
Did  scandal  many  a  holy  tear;  took  pity 
From  most  true  wretWiedness :  so  thou,  Posthumus, 
Wilt  lay  the  leaven  on  all  proper  men : 
Goodly,  and  gallant,  shall  be  false,  and  perjurM, 
From  thy  great  fall. — Come,  fellow,  be  thou  honest : 
Do  thou  thy  master's  bidding.     When  thou  seest  him, 
A  little  witness  my  obedience  :  look  ! 
I  draw  the  swoi-d  myself :  take  it ;  and  hit 
The  innocent  mansion  of  my  love,  my  heart. 
Fear  not ;  H  is  empty  of  all  things,  but  grief: 
Thy  master  is  not  there,  who  was,  indeed. 
The  riches  of  it.     Do  his  bidding;  strike. 
Thou  may'st  be  valiant  in  a  better  cause, 
But  now  thou  seem'st  a  coward. 


Pis. 


Hence,  vile  instrument ! 


Thou  shalt  not  damn  my  hand. 


J  -w1i«r«  on  the  bow :  in  (olio. 
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Imo.  Why,  I  muBt  die  j 

And  if  1  do  not  by  thy  hand,  thou  art 
No  servant  of  thy  master's.     Against  self-slaughter 
There  is  a  prohibition  so  divine, 
That  cravens  my  weak  hand.     Come,  here 's  my  heart : 
Something  's  afore  H  :* — Soft,  soft !  we  '11  no  defence ; 
Obedient  as  the  scabbard. — What  is  here? 
The  scriptures  of  the  loyal  Leonatus, 
All  turn'd  to  heresy  ?     Away,  away, 
Corrupters  of  my  faith !  you  shall  no  more 
Be  stomachers  to  my  heart.     Thus  may  poor  fools 
Believe  false  teachers :  though  those  that  are  betray'd 
Do  feel  the  treason  sharply,  yet  the  traitor 
Stands  in  worse  case  of  woe. 
And  thou,  Posthumus,  that  didst  set  up 
My  disobedience  'gainst  the  king  my  father, 
And  make  me  put  into  contempt  the  suits 
Of  princely  followers,*  shalt  hereafter  find 
It  is  no  act  of  common  passage,  but  • 
A  strain  of  rareness  :  and  I  grieve  myself, 
To  think,  when  thou  shalt  be  disedg'd  by  her 
That  now  thou  tiHst'  on,  how  thy  memory 
Will  then  be  pangM  by  me. — Pr'ythee,  despatch : 
The  lamb  entreats  the  butcher :  where  's  thy  knife  ? 
Thou  art  too  slow  to  do  thy  master's  bidding, 
When  I  desire  it  too. 

Pis.  0  gracious  lady  ! 

Since  I  received  command  to  do  this  business, 
I  have  not  slept  one  wink. 

Imo.  Do 't,  and  to  bed,  then. 

Pis.  I  '11  crack  mine  eye-balJs  first.* 

Imo.  And*  wherefore,  then, 

Didst  undertake  it  ?    Why  hast  thou  abus'd 
So  many  miles  with  a  pretence  ?  this  place  ? 
Mine  action,  and  thine  own  ?  our  horses'  labour  ? 
The  time  inviting  thee?  the  perturb'd  court, 
For  my  being  absent ;  whereunto  I  never 
Purpose  return  ?     Why  hast  thou  gone  so  far, 
To  be  unbent,  when  thou  ha.st  ta'en  thy  stand,, 
Th'  elected  deer  before  thee  ? 

Pis.  But  to  win  time. 

To  lose  so  bad  employment ;  in  the  which 
I  have  consider'd  of  a  course.  Good  lady, 
Hear  me  with  patience. 

Imo.  Talk  thy  tongue  weary ;  speak : 

I  have  heard  I  am  a  strumpet,  and  mine  ear, 
Therein  false  struck,  can  take  no  greater  wound. 
Nor  tent  to  bottom  that^     But  speak. 

Pis.  Then,  madam, 

I  thought  you  would  not  back  again. 

Imo.  Most  like, 

Bringing  me  here  to  kill  me. 

Pis.  Not  so,  neither : 

But  if  I  were  as  wise  as  honest,  then 
My  purpose  would  prove  well.    It  cannot  be. 
But  that  my  master  is  abus'd  : 
Some  villain,  ay.  and  singular  in  his  art. 
Hath  done  you  both  this  cursed  injury. 

Imo.  Some  Roman  courtezan. 

Pis.  No,  on  my  life. 

1  '11  give  but  notice  you  are  dead,  and  send  him 
Some  bloody  sign  of  it ;  for  't  is  commanded 
I  should  do  so  :  you  shall  be  miss'd  at  court, 
And  that  will  well  confirm  it. 

Imo.  Why,  good  fellow. 

What  shall  I  do  the  while  ?  where  bide  ?  how  live  ? 
Or  in  my  life  what  comfort,  when  I  am 
Dead  to  my  husband  ? 

A  ^foot :  in  folio.    Ro-vre  made  the  o)iaiiir«.     *  fellowi;  in  f  e. 
U  f.  •.    *  *  This  word  is  not  in  f.  e.    ''  Pntty,  and  fall,  &o. :  in  f.  •, 


Pis,  If  Ton'UhMktotlMMtft^ 

Imo.  No  court,  no  father ;  nor  no  more  ado 
With  that  harsh,  noble,  simple,  empty*  nothing, 
That  Clot  en,  whose  love-suit  hath  been  to  me 
As  fearful  as  a  siege. 

Pis.  If  not  at  court, 

Then  not  in  Britain  must  you  bide. 

Imo.  Where  then? 

Hath  Britain  all  the  sun  that  shines  ?    Day,  night, 
Are  they  not  but  in  Britain  ?    I'  the  world's  volume 
Our  Britain  seems  as  of  it.  but  not  in  it ; 
In  a  great  poo!,  a  swan's  nest :  pr'ythee,  think 
There 's  liveni  out  of  Britain. 

Pis.  I  am  most  glad 

You  think  of  other  place.    Th'  ambassador, 
Lucius  the  Roman,  oomes  to  Milford-Haven 
To-morrow :  now,  if  you  could  wear  a  mind 
Dark  as  your  fortune  is,  and  but  diFgui&e 
That,  which,  t'  appear  itself,  must  not  yet  be, 
But  by  self-danger,  you  should  tread  a  course 
Privy,  yet'  full  of  view :  yea,  haply,  near 
The  residence  of  Posthumus ;  so  nigh,  at  least. 
That  though  his  actions  were  not  visible,  yet 
Report  should  render  him  hourly  to  your  ear, 
As  truly  as  he  moves. 

Imo.  0,  for  such  means ! 

Though  peril  to  my  modesty,  not  death  on 't, 
I  would  adventure. 

Pis.  Well  then,  here 's  the  point. 

You  must  forget  to  be  a  woman ;  change 
Command  into  obedience ;  fear,  and  niceness, 
(The  handmaids  of  all  women,  or  more  truly, 
Woman  it  pretty  self)  into  a  waggish  carriage  .^ 
Ready  in  gibes,  quick-answer'd,  saucy,  and 
As  quarrelous  as  the  weasel :  nay,  you  must 
Forget  that  rarest  treasure  of  your  cheek, 
Exposing  it  (but,  O,  the  harder  heart ! 
Alack,  no  remedy !)  to  the  greedy  touch 
Of  common-kissing  Titan ;  and  forget 
Your  laboursome  and  dainty  trims,  wherein 
You  made  great  Juno  angry. 

Imo,  Nay,  be  brief: 

I  Ree  into  thy  end,  and  am  almost 
A  man  already. 

Pis.  First,  make  yourself  but  like  one. 

Forethinking  this,  I  have  already  fit 
('T  is  in  my  cloak-bag)  doublet,  hat,  hose,  all 
That  answer  to  them :  would  you,  in  their  serrisi, 
And  with  what  imitation  you  can  borrow 
From  youth  of  such  a  season,  'fore  noble  Lucins 
Present  yourself,  desire  his  ser>'ice,  tell  him 
Wherein  you  are  happy, (which  you* will  make  hiinkBc* 
If  that  his  head  have  ear  in  music)  doubtless, 
With  joy  he  will  embrace  you  ;  for  he  's  honourable. 
And,  doubling  that,  most  holy.     Your  means  abrcu^i. 
You  have  me,  rich  ;  and"  I  will  never  fail 
Beginning  nor  supplyment. 

Imo.  Thou  art  all  the  com^'o^ 

The  gods  will  diet  me  with.     Pr'ythee,  away : 
There 's  more  to  be  consider'd,  but  we  '11  even 
All  that  good  time  will  give  us.     This  attempt 
I  'm  Foldier  to,  and  will  abide  it  with 
A  prince's  couraae.    Away,  I  pr'ythee. 

Pis.  Well,  madam,  we  must  take  a  short  farewell 
Lest,  being  mis'S'd,  I  be  suspected  of 
Your  carriage  from  the  court.     My  noble  mistress. 
Here  is  a  box  ;  I  had  it  from  the  queen : 
What 's  in 't  is  precious ;  if  you  are  sick  at  sea, 

s  Fted  091,  like  a  bird  of  prej.    «  T  Ul  wak«  mine  efe-balU  blied  liu 
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Or  ttomaob-qualmM  at  land,  a  dram  of  this 
Will  drive  away  distemper. — ^To  some  shade, 
And  fit  you  to  your  manhood. — May  the  gods       f 
Direct  you  to  the  best ! 
Imo.  Amen.    I  thank  thee.     \Examd, 

SCENE  v.— A  Room  in  Ctmbelink's  Palace. 
Enitr  Ctmbeline,  Queen,  Cloten,  Lucius,  and  Lords. 

Cym.  Thus  far ;  and  so  farewell. 

Lmc.  Thanks,  royal  sir. 

My  emperor  hath  wrote,  I  must  from  henoe ; 
And  am  right  sorry  that  I  must  report  ye 
My  masters  enemy. 

Cym.  Our  subjects,  sir, 

Will  not  endure  his  yoke :  and  for  ourself, 
To  show  less  sovereignty  than  they,  must  needs 
Appear  unkinglike. 

Luc.  So,  sir.    I  desire  of  you 

A  conduct  over  land  to  Mi  I  ford-Haven. — 
Madam,  all  joy  befall  your  grace,  and  you  ! 

Cym.  My  lords,  you  are  appointed  for  that  office ' 
Fhe  due  of  honour  in  no  point  omit. 
So,  farewell,  noble  Lucius. 

Luc.  Your  hand,  my  lord. 

Clo.  Receive  it  friendly ;  but  from  this  time  forth 
[  wear  it  as  your  enemy. 

Luc,  Sir,  the  event 

[s  yet  to  name  the  winner.     Fare  you  well. 

Cym,  Leave  not  the  worthy  Lucius,  good  my  lords, 
Till  he  have  crossM  the  Severn. — Happiness  ! 

[Exeunt  Lucius  cmd  Lords. 

Queen.  He  goes  hence  frowning ;  but  it  honours  us. 
That  we  have  given  him  cause. 

Clo.  'Tball  the  better: 

Vour  raliant  Britons  have  their  wishes  in  it. 

Cym.  Lucius  hath  wrote  already  to  the  emperor 
How  it  goes  here.     It  fits  us,  therefore,  ripely, 
[>ar  chariots  and  our  Lcrsemen  be  in  readiness : 
The  powers  that  he  already  hath  in  Gallia 
^ill  soon  be  drawn  to  head,  from  whence  he  moves 
^is  war  for  Britain. 

Queen.  'T  is  not  sleepy  business, 

But  must  be  lookM  to  speedily,  and  strongly. 

Cym.  Our  expectation  that  it  would  be  thus 
^ath  made  us  forward.     But,  my  gentle  queen, 
kVhere  is  our  daughter  ?    She  hath  not  appeared 
before  the  Roman,  nor  to  us  hath  tendered 
The  duty  of  the  day.     She  looks  us  like 
K  thing  more  made  of  malice,  than  of  duty: 
^e  have  noted  it. — Call  her  before  us,  for 
^e  have  been  too  slight  in  sufferance.  [Elxit  an  Attendant. 

Queen,  Royal  sir, 

>ince  the  exile  of  Posthumus,  most  retired 
lath  her  life  been ;  the  cure  whereof,  my  lord, 
r  is  time  must  do.     Beseech  your  majesty, 
i'orbear  sharp  speeches  to  her :  she 's  a  lady 
k>  tender  of  rebuke,  that  words  are  strokes, 
Lnd  strokes  death  to  her. 

Re-enter  an  Attendant, 
Cym.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?    How 

^an  her  contempt  be  answer'd  ? 

A  ten.  Please  you,  sir, 

[er  chambers  are  all  lock'd ;  and  there  's  no  answer 
*bat  will  be  given  to  the  loudest*  noise  we  make. 
Queen.  My  lord,  when  last  I  went  to  visit  her, 
he  pray'd  me  to  excuse  her  keeping  close; 
thereto  constrainM  by  her  infirmity, 
he  should  that  duty  leave  unpaid  to  you, 
^bich  daily  she  was  bound  to  proffer :  this 

t  loud  of :  ia  folio 


She  wish'd  me  to  make  known,  but  our  great  oourt 
Made  me  to  blame  in  memory. 

Cym.  Her  doors  lockM  ? 

Not  seen  of  late  ?    Grant^  heavens,  that  which  I 
Fear  prove  false !  '  [Exit. 

Queen.  Son,  I  say,  follow  the  king. 

Clo.  That  man  of  hers,  Pisanio,  her  old  servant, 
I  have  not  seen  these  two  days. 

Queen.  Go.  look  after. —  [Exit  CLOTKii 

Pisanio,  thou  that  stand'st  so  for  Posthumus^ 
He  hath  a  drug  of  mine :  I  pray,  his  absence 
Proceed  by  swallowing  that,  for  he  believes 
It  is  a  thing  most  precious.     But  for  her, 
Where  is  she  gone?    Haply,  despair  hath  seized  her; 
Or,  wing'd  with  fervour  of  her  love,  she 's  flown 
To  her  desir'd  Posthumus.    Gene  she  is 
To  death,  or  to  dishonour ;  and  my  end 
Can  make  good  use  of  either :  she  being  down, 
I  have  the  placing  of  the  British  crown. 

Re-enter  Cloten. 
How  now,  my  son ! 

Clo.  'Tis  certain,  She  is  fled. 

Go  in,  and  cheer  the  king :  he  rages ;  none 
Dare  come  about  him. 

Queen.  All  the  better :  may 

This  night  forestal  him  of  the  coming  day !  [Exit  Queem 

Clo.  I  love,  and  hate  her,  for  she  's  fair  and  royal ; 
And  that  she  hath  all  courtly  parts,  more  exquisite 
Than  lady,  ladies,  woman :  from  every  one 
The  best  she  hath,  and  she,  jf  all  compounded, 
Outsells  them  all.     I  love  her  therefore ;  but, 
Disdaining  me,  and  throwing  favours  on 
The  low  Posthumus,  s'lnders  so  her  judgment, 
That  what 's  else  rare   s  chok'd ;  and  in  that  point 
I  will  conclude  to  hate  her ;  nay,  indeed. 
To  be  revenged  upon  her :  for,  when  fools  shall — 

Enter  Pisanio. 
Who  is  here  ? — ^What !  are  you  packing,  sirrah  ? 
Gome  hither.    Ah,  you  precious  pandar !     Yillam, 
Where  is  thy  lady  ?    In  a  word,  or  else 
Thou  art  straightway  with  the  fiends. 

Pis.  O,  good  my  lord 

Clo.  Where  is  thy  lady  ?  or,  by  Jupiter — 
I  will  not  ask  again.     Close  villain, 
I  *11  have  this  secret  from  thy  heart,  or  rip 
Thy  heart  to  find  it.     Is  she  with  Posthumus  ? 
From  whose  so  many  weights  of  baseness  cannot 
A  dram  of  worth  be  drawn. 

Pis.  Alas,  my  lord  ! 

How  can  she  be  with  him  ?    When  was  she  miss'd  7 
He  is  in  Rome. 

Clo.  Where  is  she,  sir  ?    Come  nearer ; 

No  farther  halting :  satisfy  me  home 
What  is  become  of  her  ? 

Pis.  0,  my  all-worthy  lord ! 

Clo.  All-worthy  villain ! 

Discover  where  thy  mistress  is,  at  once, 
At  the  next  word. — No  more  of  worthy  lord,— 
Speak,  or  thy  silence  on  the  instant  is 
Thy  condenmation  and  thy  death. 

Pis.  Then  sir, 

This  paper  is  the  history  of  my  knowledge 
Touching  her  flight.  [Presenting  a  Lette* 

Clo.  Let  *s  see  H. — I  will  pursue  hei 

Even  to  Augustus'  throne. 

Pis.  [Aside.]  Or  this,  or  perish. 

She  ^s  far  enough ;  and  what  he  learns  by  this, 
May  prove  hii  travel,  not  her  danger. 

Clo.  Humph* 
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Pis,  [Aside.]  I  'II  write  to  my  lord  she  'b  dead.    0 
Imogen, 
Safe  may'si  thou  wander,  safe  return  again ! 

Clo.  Sirrah,  is  this  letter  true  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  as  I  think. 

Clo.  It  is  Posthumus'  hand ;  I  know 't. — Sirrah,  if 
thou  wouldst  not  be  a  villain,  hut  do  me  true  service, 
undergo  those  employments,  wherein  I  should  have 
cause  to  use  thee,  with  a  serious  industry, — that  is, 
what  villany  «»o'er  I  bid  thee  do.  to  perform  it  directly 
and  truly.  1  would  think  thee  an  honest  man :  thou 
shouldst  neither  want  my  means  for  thy  relief,  nor 
my  voice  for  thv  preferment. 

Pis.  Well,  my  good  lord. 

Clo.  Wilt  thou  serve  me  ?  For  since  patiently  and 
constantly  thou  hast  stuck  to  the  bare  fortune  of  that 
beggar  Posthumus,  thou  carst  not,  in  the  course  of 
gratitude,  but  be  a  diligent  *>Uower  of  mine.  Wilt 
thou  serve  me  ? 

Pis.  Sir,  1  will. 

Clo.  Give  me  thy  hand :  here  *s  my  purse.  Hast 
any  of  thy  late  master's  garments  in  thy  possession  ? 

Pis.  I  have,  my  lord,  at  my  lodging,  the  same  suit 
he  wore  when  he  took  leave  of  my  Jady  and  mistress. 

Clo.  The  first  service  thou  dost  me,  fetch  that  suit 
hither :  let  it  be  thy  first  service ;  go. 

Pis,  I  shall,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

Clo.  Meet  thee  at  Milford-Haven. — I  forgot  to  ask 
him  one  thing ;  I  '11  remember 't  anon. — Even  there  thou 
villain,  Posthumus,  will  I  kill  thee. — I  would,  these 
garments  were  come.  She  said  upon  a  time  (the  bit- 
tomejss  of  it  I  now  belch  from  my  heart)  that  she  held 
the  very  garment  of  Posthumus  in  more  respect  than 
my  noble  and  natural  person,  together  with  the  adorn- 
ment of  my  qualities.  With  that  suit  upon  my  back, 
will  I  ravish  her :  first  kill  him,  and  in  her  eyes ; 
there  shall  she  see  my  valour,  which  will  then  be  a 
torment  to  her  contempt.  He  on  the  ground,  my 
speech  of  insultment  ended  on  his  dead  body, — and 
when  my  lust  hath  dined,  (which,  as  I  say,  to  vex 
her,  I  will  execute  in  the  clothes  that  she  so  praised) 
to  the  court  I  '11  knock  her  back,  foot  her  home  again. 
She  hath  despised  me  rejoicingly,  and  I  '11  be  merry 
in  my  revenge. 

Re-enter  Pisanio,  with  the  Clothes, 
Be  those  the  garments  ? 

Pis.  Ay,  my  noble  lord. 

Clo.  How  long  IS 't  since  she  went  to  Milford-Haven  ? 

Pis.  She  can  scarce  be  there  yet. 

Clo.  Bring  this  apparel  to  my  chamber;  that  is  the 
second  thing  that  I  have  commanded  thee ;  the  third 
is,  that  thou  wilt  be  a  voluntary  mute  to  my  design. 
Be  but  duteouii,  and  true  preferment  shall  tender  itself 
to  thee. — My  revenge  is  now  at  Millbrd :  would  I  had 
wings  to  follow  it. — Come,  and  be  true.  [Exit. 

Pis.  Thou  bidd'st  me  to  thy  loss :  for  true  to  thee 
Were  to  prove  false,  which  I  will  never  be 
To  him  that  is  most  true. — To  Milford  go, 
And  find  not  her  whom  thou  pursuest.     Flow,  flow, 
You  heavenly  blessings,  on  her !     This  fool's  speed 
Be  cross'd  with  slowness  :  labour  be  his  meed !  [Exit. 

3CENE  VI.— Before  the  Cave  of  Bklarius. 
Enter  Imogen,  attired  like  a  Boy. 
Tmo.  I  see  a  man's  life  is  a  tedious  one : 
I  have  'tir'd*  myself,  and  for  two  nights  together 
Have  made  the  ground  my  bed :  I  should  be  sick, 
But  that  my  resolution  helps  me. — Milford, 
When  from  the  mountain-top  Pisanio  show'd  thee, 

t  tu«d :  ia  f.  «.     *  Not  in  f.  •.     >  Kutly. 


Thou  wast  within  a  ken.    0  Jove !  I  think^ 

Foundations  fly  the  wretched  ;  such,  I  mean, 

Who^e  they  should  be  reliev'd.    Two  beggan  told  me 

I  could  not  miss  my  way :  will  poor  folks  lie. 

That  have  afflictions  on  them,  knowing  't  ia 

A  punishment,  or  trial  ?    Yes ;  no  wonder. 

When  rich  ones  scarce  tell  true :  to  lap«:e  in  fiaiie»8 

Is  sorer,  than  to  lie  for  need ;  and  falsehood 

Is  worse  in  kings,  than  beggars. — My  dear  lord  ! 

Thou  art  one  o'  the  false  ones :  now  I  think  on  Jiiee, 

My  hunger 's  gone ;  but  even  before,  I  was 

At  point  to  sink  ft>r  food. — ^But  what  is  this? 

[Seeing  the  Catrf  • 
Here  is  a  path  to  it :  't  is  some  savage  hold : 
I  were  best  not  call ;  I  dare  not  call ;  yet  famine, 
Ere  clean  it  overthrow  nature,  makes  it  valiant. 
Plenty,  and  peace,  breed  cowards ;  hardness  ever 
Of  hardiness  is  mother. — ^Ho  !     Who 's  here  ? 
If  any  thing  that 's  civil,  speak ;  if  savage, 
Take,  or  lend. — Ho  ! — No  answer  ?  then,  I  '11  enter. 
Best  draw  my  sword  ;  and  if  mine  enemy 
But  fear  the  sword  like  me,  he  '11  scarcely  look  on  *t. 
Such  a  foe,  good  heavens  !  [Exit  into  the  Ccve. 

Enter  Belarius,  Gviderivs,  and  Arviragus. 

Bel.  You,  Polydore,  have  prov'd  best  woodman,  v4 
Are  master  of  the  feast :  Cadwal,  and  I, 
Will  play  the  cook  and  servant ;  't  is  our  match 
The  sweat  of  industry  would  dry,  and  die, 
But  for  the  end  it  works  to.     Come  ;  oar  stomachs 
Will  make  what 's  homely,  savoury :  weariness 
Can  snore  upon  the  flinty  when  resty'  sloth 
Finds  the  down  pillow  hard. — Nov,  peace  be  here, 
Poor  house,  that  kecp'st  thyself ! 

Gtii.  I  am  thoroughly  weary 

Arv.  I  am  weak  with  toil,  yet  strong  in  appetite 

Gui.  There  is  cold  meat  i'  the  cave  :  we  '11  brovn 
on  that. 
Whilst  what  we  have  kill'd  be  cook'd. 

Bel.  Stay :  come  not  in.     [Looking  ir 

But  that  it  eats  our  victuals,  I  should  think 
Here  were  a  fairy. 

Gui.  What 's  the  matter,  sir  ? 

Bel.  By  Jupiter,  an  angel !  or,  if  not. 
An  earthly  paragon  ! — ^Behold  divineness 
No  elder  Uian  a  boy  ! 

Enter  Imogen. 

Imo.  Good  masters,  harm  me  not : 
Before  I  enter'd  here,  I  call'd  :  and  thought 
To  have  begg'd,  or  bought,  what  I  have  took.  Grood  troth. 
I  have  stolen  nought ;  nor  would  not,  though  I  hii 

found 
Gold  streVd  i'  the  floor.     Here 's  money  for  my  nK«: 
I  would  have  left  it  on  the  board,  so  soon 
As  I  had  made  my  meal,  and  parted 
With  prayers  for  the  provider. 

Gui.  Money.,  youth? 

4rv.  All  gold  and  silver  rather  turn  to  dirt ;, 
As  't  is  no  better  reckon'd,  but  of  those 
Who  worship  dirty  gods. 

Imo.  I  see,  you  are  an«ry. 

Know,  if  you  kill  me  for  my  fault,  I  shoula 


Have  died,  had  I  not  made  it. 


Whither  bound  ? 


Bel. 

Imo.  To  Milford-Haven. 

Bel.  What 's  your  name  ? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir.     I  have  a  kinsman,  who 
Is  bound  for  Italy  :  he  embark'd  at  Milfoid  ; 
To  whom  being  going,  almoat  spent  with  hanger, 
I  am  fallen  in  this  offence*. 
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Bel.  Pr'ythee,  fkir  youth, 

rhink  xa  no  churls,  nor  measure  our  good  minds 
By  this  rude  place  we  live  in.     Well  encounter  d. 
T  IS  almost  night :  you  shall  have  better  cheer 
Ere  you  depart :  and  thanks,  to  stay  and  eat  it. — 
BovK.  bid  him  welcome. 

Gui.  Were  you  a  womaa,  youth, 

[  fhould  woo  hard,  but  be  your  groom. — In  honesty, 
I  bid  for  yoo,  as  I  do  buy. 

An.  1  *11  make  H  my  comfort, 

]e  18  a  man :  I  Ml  love  him  as  my  brother ; 
kDd  »i]ch  a  welcome  as  I  'd  give  to  him 
ifier  long  absence,  such  is  yours. — Most  welcome, 
k  sprightly,  for  you  fall  'mongst  friends. 

Inio.  'Mongst  friends  ! 

f  brothers? — [Aside.]  Would  it  had  been  so,  that  they 
Ud  been  my  father's  sons  :  then,  had  my  prize 
Wn  less :  and  so  more  equal  ballasting 
To  thee,  Posthurous. 

Bti  He  wrings  at  some  distress. 

Gui.  Would  I  could  free  't ! 

Arv.  Or  T ;  what'er  it  be, 

That  pain  it  cost,  what  danger.    Gods ! 

Bd.  Hark,  boys.    [Whispering. 

Imo.  Great  men, 

rhat  had  a  court  no  bigger  than  this  cave, 
rbat  did  attend  themselves,  and  had  the  virtue 
Thieh  their  own  oonFcience  sealM  them,  (laying  by 
That  nothing  gilt  of  differing*  multitudes) 
>uld  not  out-peer  these  twain.     Pardon  me,  gods  ! 
'd  change  my  sex  to  be  companion  with  them, 
knee  Leonatus  false. 


Be..  It  shall  be  so. 

Roys,  we  '11  go  dress  our  hunt. — ^Fair  youth,  come  iu 
Discourse  is  heavy,  fasting;  when  we  have  supp'd, 
We  'II  mannerly  demand  thee  of  thy  story^ 
So  far  as  thou  wilt  speak  it. 

Gui.  Pray,  draw  near. 

Arv.  The  night  to  the  owl,  and  morn  to  the  lark 
less  welcome. 

Irno.  Thanks,  sir. 

Arv.  I  pray,  draw  near.        [Exeunt,*  into  the  Cave. 

SCENE  VII.— Rome. 
Enter  Two  Senators  and  Tribunes, 

1  Sen.  This  is  the  tenour  of  the  emperor's  writ  • 
That  since  the  common  men  are  now  in  action 
'Gainst  the  Pannonians  and  Dalmatians; 

And  that  the  legions  now  in  Gallia  are 
Full  weak  to  undertake  our  wars  against 
The  fallen-off  Britons,  that  we  do  incite 
The  gentry  to  this  business.     He  creates 
Lucius  pro-consul ;  and  to  you,  the  tribunes. 
For  this  immediate  levy  he  commends 
His  absolute  commission.    Long  live  Csesar  ! 
Tri.  Is  Lucius  general  of  the  forces  ? 

2  Sen.  Ay. 
Tri.  Remaining  now  in  Gallia  ? 

1  Sen.  With  those  legions 

Which  I  have  spoke  of,  whereunto  your  levy 
Must  be  suppliant :  the  words  of  your  commission 
Will  tie  you  to  the  numbers,  and  the  time 
Of  their  despatch. 

Tri.  We  will  diicharge  our  duty.    [ExewU 


ACT    IV. 


SCENE  I.— The  Forest,  near  the  Cave. 
Enter  Cloten. 
Ch.  I  am  near  to  the  place  where  they  should  meet, 
1  Pisanio  have  mapped  it  truly.  How  fit  his  garments 
frve  roe  !  Why  should  his  mistress,  who  was  made 
y  him  that  made  the  tailor,  not  be  fit  too  ?  the  rather 
»ving  reverence  of  the  word)  for  '^is  said,  a  woman's 
tness  comes  by  fits.  Therein  I  must  play  the  work- 
isQ.  1  dare  speak  it  to  myFclf,  (for  it  is  not  vain- 
lory  for  a  man  and  his  glass  to  confer  in  his  own 
bamber)  I  mean,  the  lines  of  my  body  are  as  well- 
ravn  as  his  ;  no  less  young,  more  strong,  not  beneath 
im  in  fortunes,  beyond  him  in  the  advantage  of  the 
me,  above  him  in  birth,  alike  conversant  in  general 
unices,  and  more  remarkable  in  single  oppositions: 
a  this  perverse  errant'  thing  loves  him  in  my  despite. 
^hat  mortality  is  !  Posthumus,  thy  head,  which  now 
growing  upon  thy  shoulders,  shall  within  t&is  hour 
i  off,  thy  mistress  enforced,  thy  garments  cut  to 
ieccs  before  thy  face ;  and  all  this  done,  spurn  her 
)me  to  her  father,  who  may,  haply,  be  a  little  angry 
r  my  so  rough  usage,  but  my  mother,  having  power 
his  testiness,  shall  turn  all  into  my  commendations. 
ly  horse  is  tied  up  safe :  out,  sword,  and  to  a  sore 
irpose.  Fortune,  put  them  into  my  hand  !  This  is 
e  very  description  of  their  meeting-place,  and  the 
How  dares  not  deoeive  me.  [Exit. 


SCENE  II.— Before  the  Cave. 

Enter  J  from  the  Cave,  Belarius,  Guiderius, 

Arviraovs,  and  Imogen. 

Bel.  You  are  not  well:  [To  Imogen.]  remain  hers 
in  the  cave : 
We  '11  come  to  you  after  hunting. 

Arv.  Brother,  stay  here :     [To  Imoukm. 

Are  we  not  brothers? 

Imo.  So  man  and  man  should  be , 

But  clay  and  clay  differs  in  dignity, 
Whose  dust  is  both  alike.     I  am  very  sick. 

Gui.  Go  you  to  hunting ;  I  '11  abide  with  him. 

Imo.  So  sick  I  am  not, — yet  I  am  not  well ) 
But  not  so  citizen  a  wasiton,  as 
To  seem  to  die,  ore  sick.     So  please  you,  leave  me , 
Stick  to  your  journal  course  :  the  breach  of  custom 
Is  breach  of  all.     I  am  ill ;  but  your  being  by  me 
Cannot  amend  me  :  society  is  no  comfort 
To  one  not  sociable.     I  am  not  very  sick, 
Since  I  can  reason  of  it :  prAy  you,  trust  me  here  • 
I  '11  rob  none  but  myself,  and  let  me  die. 
Stealing  so  poorly. 

Gui.  I  love  thee  ;  I  have  spc«e  it : 

How  much  the  quantity,  the  weight  as  much, 
As  I  do  love  my  father. 

Bel.  What !  how?  how? 

Arv.  If  it  be  sin  to  say  so,  sir,  I  yoke  me 
In  my  good  brother's  fault :  I  know  not  why 
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I  love  this  youth ;  and  I  have  heard  you  say, 
Love's  reason's  without  reason  :  the  bier  at  door, 
And  a  demand  who  is  't  shall  die,  I  'd  say, 
My  father,  not  this  youth. 
Bel.  [Aside.]  0  noble  strain  ! 

0  worthiness  of  nature  !  breed  of  greatness ! 
Cowards  father  cowards,  and  base  things  sire  base  : 
Nature  hath  meal  and  bran  :  contempt  and  grace. 

1  am  nut  their  father  ;  yet  who  this  should  be 
Doth  miracle  itself,  lovM  before  me. — 

'T  is  the  ninth  hour  o'  the  mom. 

Arv.  Brother,  farewell. 

Imo.  I  wish  ye  sport. 

Arv.  You  health. — So  please  you,  sir. 

Imo.  [Aside.]  These  are  kind  creatures.  Gods,  what 
lies  I  have  heard  ! 
Our  courtiers  say,  all 's  savage  but  at  court : 
Experience,  0  !  thou  disprov'st  report. 
Th'  imperious  seas  breed  monsters ;  for  the  dish, 
Poor  tributary  rivers  as  sweet  fish. 
I  am  sick  still  j  heart-sick. — Pisanio, 
I  '11  now  taste  of  thy  drug. 

Gui.  I  could  not  stir  him : 

He  said,  he  was  gentle,  but  unfortunate ; 
Dishonestly  afflicted,  but  yet  honest. 

Arv.  Thus  did  he  answer  me ;  yet  said,  hereafter 
I  might  know  more, 


Bel. 


To  the  field,  to  the  field  !- 


We  '11  leave  you  for  this  time ;  go  in,  and  rest. 

Arv.  We'll  not  be  long  away. 

Bel.  Pray,  be  not  sick, 

For  you  must  be  our  house-wife. 

Imo.  Well,  or  ill, 

(  am  bound  to  you. 

Bel.  And  shalt  be  ever.  [Exit  Imogen. 

This  youth,  howe'er  distressed,  appears  he  hath  had 
Good  ancestors. 

Arv.  How  angel-like  he  sings,    [characters; 

Gut.  But  his  neat  cookery:    he  cut  our  roots  in 
And  sauc'd  our  broths,  as  Juno  had  been  sick. 
And  he  her  dieter. 

Arv.  Nobly  he  yokes 

A  smiling  with  a  sigh,  as  if  the  sigh 
Was  that  it  was,  for  not  being  such  a  smile ; 
The  smile  mocking  the  sigh,  that  it  would  fly 
From  so  divine  a  temple,  to  commix 
With  winds  that  sailors  rail  at. 

Gut.  I  do  note, 

That  grief  and  patience,  rooted  in  him^  both, 
Mingle  their  spurs'  together. 

Arv.  Grow,  patience ! 

And  let  the  stinking  elder,  grief,  untwine 
His  perishing  root  with  the  increasing  vine ! 

Bel.  It  is  great  morning.    Come;  away! — ^Who's 
there  ?  [ITiey  stand  back.* 

Enter  Cloten. 

Clo.  I  eannot  find  those  runagates :  that  villain 
Hath  mock'd  me. — I  am  faint. 

Bel,  Those  runagates ! 

Means  he  not  us  ?    I  partly  know  him ;  't  is 
Cloten,  the  son  o'  the  queen.    I  fear  some  ambuah. 
I  saw  him  not  these  many  years,  and  yet 
I  know  't  is  he. — ^We  are  held  as  outlaws :  hence  ! 

Gui.  He  is  but  one.    You  and  my  brother  search 
What  companies  are  near :  pray  you,  away ; 
Let  me  alone  with  him. 

[Exeunt  Belarius  and  Arviraous. 

Clo.  Soft !  what  are  you 

That  fly  me  thus?  some  villain  mountaineers? 


I  have  heard  of  sudi. — ^What  slave  art  thou  ? 

Gttt.  A  thiai 

More  slavish  did  I  ne'er,  than  answering 
A  slave  without  a  knock. 

Clo.  T%Mi  art  a  robber, 

A  law-breaker,  a  villain.    Yield  thee,  thief. 

Gui.  To  whom?  to  thee?    What  art  thon?    Rata 
An  arm  as  big  as  thine  ?  a  heart  as  big  ?  [mt  \ 

Thy  words,  I  grant,  are  bigger ;  for  I  wear  not 
My  dagger  in  my  mouth.  Say,  what  thou  art, 
Why  I  should  yield  to  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  villain  baj«, 

KnoVst  me  not  by  my  clothes  ? 

Gui.  No,  nor  thy  tailor,  ntaX 

Who  is  thy  grandfather :  he  made  those  clothes, 
Which,  as  it  seems,  make  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  precioos  nrld, 

My  tailor  made  them  not. 

Gui.  Hence  then,  and  thank 

The  man  that  gave  them  thee.     Thou  art  some  fool; 
I  am  loath  to  beat  thee. 

Clo.  Thou  injurious  thief. 

Hear  but  my  name,  and  tremble. 

Gui.  What's  thy  ntme' 

Clo.  Cloten,  thou  villain. 

Gtit.  Cloten,  thou  double  villain,  be  thy  naim, 
I  cannot  tremble  at  it :  were  it  toad,  or  adder,  spider, 
'T  would  move  me  sooner. 

Clo.  To  thy  farther  fear, 

Nay,  to  thy  mere  confusion,  thou  shalt  know 
I  'm  son  to  the  queen. 

Gut.  I  am  sorry  for 't,  not  seemiig 

So  worthy  as  thy  birth. 

Clo.  Artnotafear'd? 

Gtit.  Those  that  I  reverence,  those  I  fear,  the  in>«: 
At  fools  I  laugh,  not  fear  them. 

Clo.  Die  the  death. 

When  I  have  slain  thee  "with  my  proper  hand, 
I  '11  follow  those  that  even  now  fled  hence, 
A  nd  on  the  gates  of  Lud's  town  set  your  heads. 
Yield,  rustic,  mountaineer.  [Exetini,  fiz^i^Z 

Enter  Belarius  and  Aevibagus. 

Bel.  No  company 's  abroad. 

Arv.  None  in  the  world.     Yon  did  mistake  him,  lare 

Bel.  I  cannot  tell :  long  is  it  since  I  saw  him. 
But  time  hath  nothing  blurr'd  those  lines  of  fsToor 
Which  then  he  wofe :  the  snatches  in  his  voice, 
And  burst  of  speaking,  were  as  his.     I  am  absols*^ 
'T  was  very  Cloten. 

Arv,  In  this  place  we  left  them : 

I  wish  my  brother  make  good  time  with  him, 
You  say  he  is  so  fell. 

Bel.  Being  scarce  made  up, 

I  mean,  to  man^  he  had  not  apprehension 
Of  roaring  terrors ;  for  th'  efieot*  of  judgment 
Is  oft  the  cause  of  fear.    But  see,  thy  brother. 
Re-enter  Guideriub,  trith  Cloten's  Htad. 

Gtd.  This  Cloten  was  a  fool,  an  empty  purse. 
There  was  no  money  in 't.    Not  Hercules 
Could  have  knock'd  out  his  brains,  for  he  had  none: 
Yet  I  not  doing  this,  the  fool  had  borne 
My  head,  as  I  do  his. 

Bel.  What  hast  thou  done? 

Gui.  I  am  perfect  what :  cut  off  one  Cloten's  heni 
Son  to  the  queen  after  his  own  report; 
Who  oall'd  me  traitor,  mountaineer  ]  and  swore, 
WiUi  his  own  single  hand  he  'd  take  us  in, 
Displace  our  heads,  where  (thank  the  gods !)  tfaeygriv 
And  set  them  on  Lud's  town. 
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Bel  We  are  all  undone. 

Gui.  ^hy,  worthy  father,  what  have  we  to  lose, 
But  that  he  swore  to  take,  oar  lives  ?    The  law 
Protects  not  ub;  then,  why  should  we  be  tender, 
To  let  an  arrogant  piece  of  flesh  threat  us ; 
Play  jadgc,  and  executioner,  all  himself^ 
For  we  do  fear  the  law  ?    What  company 
Discover  yon  abroad  ? 

Bel.  No  single  soul 

Can  we  set  eye  on,  but  in  all  safe  reason 
He  must  have  some  attendants.     Though  his  humour', 
Was  nothing  but  mutation;  ay,  and  that 
From  one  bad  thing  to  worse :  not  frenzy,  not 
AWluie  madness,  could  so  far  have  ravM, 
To  bring  him  here  alone. '    Although,  perhaps, 
It  may  be  heard  at  court,  that  such  as  we 
Cave  here,  hunt  here,  are  outlaws,  and  in  time 
May  make  some  stronger  head ;  the  which  he  hearing, 
(As  it  is  like  him)  might  break  out,  and  swear 
He  'd  felch  us  in,  yet  is  't  not  probable 
To  come  alone,  either  he  so  undertaking, 
Or  they  so  suffering :  then,  on  good  ground  we  fear, 
If  we  do  fear  this  body  hath  a  tail 
More  perilous  than  the  head. 

Arv.  Let  ordinance 

Come  as  the  gods  foresay  it :  howsoe'er. 
My  brother  hath  done  well. 

Bel.  I  had  no  mind 

To  hunt  this  day :  the  boy  Fidele's  sickness 
Did  make  my  way  long  forth. 

Gtii.  With  his  own  sword, 

Which  he  did  wave  against  my  throat,  I  have  ta'en 
His  head  from  him :  I  '11  throw  H  into  the  creek 
Behind  our  rock ;  and  let  it  to  the  sea. 
And  tell  the  fishes  he 's  the  queen's  son,  Cloten  : 
That 's  all  I  reck.  [Exit. 

Bel.  I  fear,  't  will  be  reveng'd. 

Would,  Polydore,  thou  hadst  not  done-'t,  though  valour 
Becomes  thee  well  enough. 

Arv.  'Would  T  had  done 't. 

So  the  revenge  alone  pursued  me. — Polydore, 
I  love  thee  brotherly,  but  envy  much, 
Thou  hast  robb'd  m#  of  this  deed  :  I  would  revenges, 
That  possible  strength  might  meet,   would  seek  us 

through, 
And  put  UB  to  our  answer. 

Bel  Well,  't  is  done. 

We  '11  hunt  no  more  to-day,  nor  seek  for  danger 
Where  there 's  no  profit.     I  pr'ythee,  to  our  rock  : 
YoQ  and  Fidele  play  the  cooks  ;  I  'II  stay 
Till  hasty  Polydore  return,  and  bring  him 
To  dinner  presently. 

Arv.  Poor  sick  Fidele  ! 

J  Ml  willingly  to  him  :  to  gain  his  colour, 
1  'd  let  a  parish  of  such  Clotens  blood, 
And  praise  myself  for  charity.  [Exit. 

Bel.  0  thou  goddess. 

Thou  divine  Nature,  how'  thyself  thou  blazon'st 
In  these  two  princely  boys !     They  are  as  gentle 
As  zephyrs  blowing  below  the  violet, 
Not  wagging  his  sweet  head ;  and  yet  as  rough. 
Their  royal  blood  enchafd,  as  the  rud'st  wind. 
That  by  the  top  doth  take  the  mountain  pine. 
And  make  him  stoop  to  the  vale.     'T  is  wonder. 
That  an  invisible  instinct  should  frame  them 
To  royalty  unleam'd,  honour  untaught, 
Civility  not  seen  from  other,  valour 
That  wildly  grows  in  them,  but  yields  a  crop 


As  if  it  had  been  soVd !  Yet  still  it's  i 
What  Clot  en's  being  here  to  us  portends. 
Or  what  his  death  will  bring  us. 

Re-enter  Guidsrius. 

Gui.  Where 's  my  brother  ? 

I  have  sent  Cloten's  clotpoU  down  the  stream 
In  embassy  to  his  mother :  his  body 's  hostage 
For  his  return.  [Solemn  3/ti.nc. 

Bel.  My  ingenious  instrument ! 

Hark,  Polydore,  it  sounds ;  but  what  occasion 
Hath  Cadwal  now  to  give  it  motion  ?    Hark  ! 

Gui.  la  he  at  home  ? 

Bel  He  went  hence  even  now. 

Gui.  What  does  he  mean  ?  since  death  of  my  dear'st 
mother 
It  did  not  speak  before.     All  solemn  things 
Should  answer  solemn  accidents.     The  matter? 
Triumphs  for  nothing,  and  lamenting  toys. 
Is  jollity  for  apes,  and  grief  for  boys. 
Is  Cadwal  mad  ?^ 

Re-enter  Arviragus,  bearing  in  kis  Arms  Imogen,  as 
dead. 

Bel  Look !  here  he  comes. 

And  brings  the  dire  occasion  in  his  arms 
Of  what  we  blame  him  for. 

Arv.  The  bird  is  dead. 

That  we  have  made  so  much  on.     I  had  rather 
Have  skipp'd  from  sixteen  years  of  age  to  sixty. 
To  have  tum'd  my  leaping  time  into  a  crutch, 
Than  have  seen  this. 

Gut.  0  sweetest,  fairest  lily  ! 

My  brother  wears  thee  not  the  one  half  so  well, 
As  when  thou  grew'st  thyself. 

Bel  0,  melancholy  !* 

Who  ever  yet  could  sound  thy  bottom  ?  find 
The  ooze,  to  show  what  coast  thy  sluggish  crare' 
Might  easiliest  harbour  in  ? — Thou  blessed  thing ! 
Jove  knows  what  man  thou  mightst  have  made ;  but  I, 
Thou  diedst  a  most  rare  boy,  of  melancholy. — 
How  found  you  him  ? 

Arv.  Stark,  as  you  see : 

Thus  smiling,  as  some  fly  had  tickled  slumber. 
Not  as  death's  dart,  being  laugh'd  at ;  his  right  clieek 
Reposing  on  a  cushion. 

Gui.  Where  ? 

Arv.  0'  the  floor ; 

His  arms  thus  leagu'd  :  I  thought  he  slept,  and  p*it 
My  clouted  brogues*  from  off  my  feet,  whose  rudenesn 
Answcr'd  my  steps  too  loud. 

Gui.  Why,  he  but  sleept  ; 

If  he  be  gone,  he  '11  make  his  grave  a  bed  : 
With  female  fairies  inill  his  tomb  be  haunted. 
And  worms  will  not  come  to  thee. 

Arv.  With  fairest  flowen* 

Whilst  summer  lasts,  and  I  live  here,  Fidele, 
I  '11  sweeten  thy  sad  grave :  thou  shalt  not  lack 
The  flower,  that 's  like  thy  face,  pale  primrose ;  nor 
The  azur'd  hare-bell,  like  thy  veins;  no,  nor 
The  leafy  eglantine,*  '^hom  not  to  slander, 
Out-sweeten'd  not  thy  breath :  the  ruddock*  would, 
With  charitable  bill  (0  bill,  sore-shaming 
Those  rich-left  heirs,  that  let  their  fathers  lie 
Without  a  monunent !)  bring  thee  all  this ; 
Yea,  and  furr'd  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  nonO; 
To  winter-guard'  thy  corse. 

Qui.  Pr'ythee,  have  done  , 

And  do  not  play  in  weneh-like  words  with  that 
Which  is  so  serious.     Let  us  bury  him. 
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And  not  protract  with  admiration  what 
la  now  due  debt. — To  the  grave  I 

Afo.  Say,  where  shall  'a  lay  him  ? 

^rui.  By  good  Euriphile,  our  mother. 

Arv.  Be'tso: 

And  let  us,  Polydorc,  though  now  our  voices 
Have  got  the  mannish  crack,  sing  him  to  the  ground. 
As  onee^  our  mother:  use  like  note,  and  words, 
Save  that  Euriphile  must  be  Fidele. 

Gut.  Cadwal, 
T  cannot  sing  :  Fll  weep,  and  word  it  with  thee ; 
For  notes  of  sorrow,  out  of  tune,  are  worse 
Than  priests  and  fanes  that  lie. 

Arv.  We  '11  speak  it,  then. 

Bei.  Great  griefs.  I  see,  medicine  the  less  ;  for  Cloten 
Is  quite  forgot.     He  was  a  queen's  son,  boys ; 
And,  though  he  came  our  enemy,  remember. 
He  was  paid  for  that :  though  mean  and  mighty,  rotting 
Together,  have  one  dust,  yet  reverence, 
(That  aniicl  of  the  world)  doth  make  distinction 
Of  place  'twixt  high  and  low.     Our  foe  was  princely, 
And  though  you  took  his  life,  as  being  our  foe, 
Yet  bury  him  as  a  prince. 

Gvi.  Pray  you,  fetch  him  hither. 

Thersiiea'  body  is  as  good  as  Ajax, 
When  neither  is  alive. 

Arv.  If  you  Ul  go  fetch  him, 

We  '11  say  our  song  the  whilst. — Brother,  begin. 

[Exit  Belarius. 

Qui.  Nay,  Cadwal,  we  must  lay  his  head  to  the  east; 
My  father  hath  a  reason  for 't. 

Arv.  'T  is  true. 

Gvi.  Come  on  then,  and  remove  him. 

Arv,  So. — ^Begin. 

SONO. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  ike  heat  o*  the  suUy 

Nor  the  furious  unnter^s  rages  ; 
Thmi  thy  worldly  task  hast  done, 

Home  art  gone,  and  ta^en  thy  wages  : 
Golden  lads  and  lasses  must,* 

As  chimney-sweepers,  come  to  dust. 

Arv.  Fear  no  more  the  frown  o'  the  greatj 
Thou  art  past  the  tyranVs  stroke  ; 

Care  no  friore  to  clothe,  and  eat; 
To  thee  the  reed  is  as  the  oak : 

The  sceptre,  learning,  physic,  must 

All  follow  this,  and  come  to  dust. 

Gui.  Fear  no  more  the  lightning-flash, 
Arv.  Nor  tk'  all-dreaded  thunder-stone; 
Gui.  Fear  not  slander,  censure  rash; 
Arv.  Thou  hast  finish' d  joy  and  moan : 
Both.  All  lovers  young,  all  lovers  must 

Consign  to  thee,  and  come  to  dust, 
Gui.  No  exorciser  harm  thee  ! 
Arv.  Nor  no  witchcraft  charm  thee  ! 
Gui.  Ghost  urdaid  forbear  thee  ! 
krv.  Nothing  ill  come  near  thee  ! 
Both.  Quiet  consummation  have  ; 

And  renowned  he  thy  grave  ! 

Re-enter  Belarius,  with  the  Body  of  Cloten. 
Gui.  We  have  done  our  obsequies.     Come,  lay  him 
down.  [T^  pff^ce  him  beside  Imogen.' 

Bel.  Here  's  a  few  flowers,  but  about  midnight  more : 
The  herbs  that  have  on  them  cold  dew  o'  the  night, 
Are  etrewings  fitt'st  for  graves. — ^Upon  their  faces. — 
You  were  as  flowers,  now  withered ;  even  so 
These  herb' lets  shall,  which  we  upon  you  strew.— 


Come  on,  away ;  apart  upon  our  knees. 

The  ground  that  gave  them  first  has  them  again : 

Their  pleasures  here  are  past,  so  is  their  pain. 

[Exeunt  Belarius,  Guiderius,  and  Artiragis. 

Imo.  [Awaking.]  Yes,  sir,  to  Milford-Havcn ;  which 
is  the  way? — 
I  thank  you. — By  yond'  bush  ? — Pray,  how  far  thither? 
j'Ods  pittikins  I— can  it  be  six  miles  yet? — 
I  have  gone  all  night : — ^'faith,  I  '11  lie  down  and  sleep. 
But,  soft  !  no  bedfellow. — O,  gods  and  goddespo«  ! 

[Seeing  the  Body. 
ThcFC  flowers  are  like  the  pleasures  of  the  world  ; 
This  bloody  man.  the  care  on 't. — 1  hope  I  dream. 
For  lo*  !  I  thought  I  was  a  cave-keeper, 
And  cook  to  honest  creatures;  but 't  is  not  fo: 
'T  was  but  a  bolt  of  nothing,  shot  at  nothing, 
Which  the  brain  makes  of  fumes.    Our  ver>'  eyes 
Are  sometimes  like  our  judgments,  blind.     Good  faith. 
I  tremble  still  with  fear ;  but  if  there  be 
Yet  left  in  heaven  as  small  a  drop  of  pity 
As  a  wren's  eye,  fear'd  gods,  a  part  of  it ! 
The  dream  's  here  still :  even  when  I  wake,  it  is 
Without  me,  as  within  me;  not  imagin'd,  felt. 
A  headless  man ! — The  garment  of  Posthumus ! 
I  know  the  shape  of 's  leg :  this  is  his  hand ; 
His  foot  Mercurial;  his  Slartial  thigh; 
The  brawns  of  Hercules :  but  his  Jovial*  face-^ 
Murder  in  heaven  ! — How? — 'T  is  gone. — ^Pisanio^ 
All  curses  madded  Hecuba  gave  the  Greeks, 
And  mine  to  boot,  be  darted  on  thee  !     Thou, 
ConspirM  with  that  irregulous  devil,  Cloten, 
Hast  here  cut  oflf  my  lord. — To  write,  and  read, 
Be  henceforth  treacherous ! — DamnM  Pisanio 
Hath  with  his  forged  letters,— damnM  Pisanio— 
From  this  most  bravest  vessel  of  the  world 
Struck  the  main-top  ! — 0.  Posthumus !  alas  ! 
Where  is  thy  head?  where 's  that?  Ah  me!  where 's  ihst? 
Pisanio  might  have  killM  thee  at  the  heart, 
And  left  thy  head  on. — How  should  this  be?  Pisanio! 
'T  is  he,  and  Cloten:  malice  and  lucre  in  them 
Have  laid  this  woe  here.    0  !  't  is  pregnant,  pregnsal 
The  drug  he  gave  me,  which,  he  said,  was  precious 
And  cordial  to  me,  have  I  not  found  it 
Murderous  to  the  senses  ?    That  confirms  it  home : 
This  is  Pisanio's  deed,  and  Clotcn's :  0  ! — 
Give  colour  to  my  pale  cheek  with  thy  blood, 
That  we  the  horrider  may  seem  to  those 
Which  chance  to  find  us.    0,  my  lord,  my  lord  ! 

Enter  Lucius,  a  Captain,  and  other  Officers,  and  a 
Soothsayer. 

Cap.  To  them  the  legions  garrisonM  in  Gallia^ 
After  your  will,  have  crossM  the  sea;  attending 
You.  here  at  Milford-Kaven,   vith  your  ships: 
They  are  in  readiness. 

Luc.  Bit   «rhat  from  Rome  ? 

Cap.  The  senate  hath  stirr'd  up  the  confiners, 
And  gentlemen  of  Italy;  most  willing  spirits. 
That  promise  noble  service,  and  they  come 
Under  the  conduct  of  bold  lachimo. 
Sienna's  brother. 

Luc.  When  expect  you  them? 

Cap.  With  the  next  benefit  o'  the  wind. 

Luc.  This  forwardn«9S 

Makes  our  hopes  fair.    Command,  our  present  numhers 
Be  muster'd  ;  bid  the  captains  look  to 't. — Now,  sir, 
What  have  you  dreamed  of  late  of  this  war's  purpose? 

Sooth.  Last  night  the  very  gods  showed  me  a  visioiu 
(I  fast,  and  pray'd,  for  their  intelligence)  thus : — 
I  saw  Jove's  bird,  the  Roman  eagle^  wiuf^'d 
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From  the  spungy  south  to  this  part  of  the  west, 
There  vanisshM  in  the  sunbeams :  which  portends, 
(Unless  my  sins  abuse  my  divination) 
Success  to  the  Roman  host. 

Luc.  Dream  often  so, 

And  never  false. — Soft,  ho  ?  what  trunk  is  here, 
^'itboat  his  top  ?     The  ruin  speaks,  that  sometime 
It  was  a  worthy  t)uildiug. — How  ?  a  page  ! — 
Or  desd,  or  sleeping  on  him?    But  dead  rather; 
For  nature  doth  abhor  to  make  his  bed 
With  the  defunct,  or  sleep  upon  the  dead.— 
Let 's  see  the  boy's  face. 

Cap.  He  is  alive,  my  lord. 

Jjic.  He  '11  then  instruct  us  of  this  body. — ^Young 
one, 
Inform  us  of  thy  fortunes :  for,  it  seems, 
They  crave  to  be  demanded.     Who  is  this, 
Thou  mak'st  thy  bloody  pillow  ?    Or  who  was  he, 
That,  otherwise  than  noble  nature  did, 
Hath  alter'd  that  good  picture  ?    What 's  thy  interest 
In  this  sad  wreck?    How  came  it?    Who  is  it? 
Wliat  art  thou? 

Imo,  I  am  nothing :  or  if  not. 

Nothing  to  be  were  better.     This  was  my  masterj 
A  ver>'  valiant  Briton,  and  a  good, 
Thai  here  by  mountaineers  lies  slain. — Alas  ! 
There  are  no  more  such  masters :  I  may  wander 
From  east  to  Occident,  cry  out  for  service, 
Try  many,  all  good,  serve  truly,  never 
Find  such  another  master. 

Luc.  'Lack,  good  youth ! 

Thou  raov'st  no  less  with  thy  complaining,  than 
Thy  master  in  bleeding.     Say  his  name,  good  friend. 

bno,  Richard  du  Champ  [Aside,]  If  I  do  lie,  and  do 
No  harm  by  it,  though  the  gods  hear,  I  hope 
They  Ul  pardon. — Say  you,  sir  ? 

Luc,  Thy  name  ? 


Imo 


Fidele,  sir. 


Luc.  Thou  dost  approve  thyself  the  very  same 
Thy  name  well  fits  thy  faith ;  thy  faith,  thy  name. 
Wilt  take  thy  chance  with  me  ?     I  will  not  say. 
Thou  shalt  be  so  well  mastered,  but,  be  sure, 
No  less  belovM.    The  Roman  emperor^s  letters. 
Sent  by  a  consul  to  me,  should  not  sooner. 
Than  thine  own  worth,  prefer  thee :  go  with  me. 

Imo.  I  '11  follow,  sir.   But  first,  an  h  please  the  goda, 
I  Ml  hide  my  maf>ter  from  the  flies,  as  deep 
As  these  poor  pickaxes  can  dig :  and  when 
With  wild  wood-leaves  and  weeds  I  have  strew'd  his 

grave, 
And  on  it  said  a  century  of  prayers, 
Such  as  I  can,  twice  o'er,  I  Ml  weep,  and  sigh  \ 
And,  leaving  so  his  service,  follow  you. 
So  please  you  entertain  me. 

Lue.  Ay,  good  youth ; 

And  rather  father  thee,  than  master  thee. — My  friends, 
The  boy  hath  taught  us  manly  duties :  let  us 
Find  out  the  prettiest  daisied  plot  we  can, 
And  make  him  with  our  pikes  and  partisans 
A  grave :  come,  arm  him. — Boy,  he  is  preferred 
By  thee  to  us,  and  he  shall  be  interred. 
As  soldiers  can.    Be  cheerful  \  wipe  thine  eyes : 
Some  falls  are  means  the  happier  to  arise.       [Exeunt. 

SCENE  III— A  Room  in  Ctmbeltob's  Palace. 

Enter  Ctmbkline,  Lords ^  and  Vi&k^io. 
Cym.  Again :  and  bring  me  word  how  H  is  with  her. 
A  fever  with  the  absence  of  her  son : 
A  madness,  of  which  her  life 's  in  danger. — ^Heavens, 
How  deeply  you  at  once  do  touch  me !     Imogen, 
8F 


The  great  part  of  my  comfort,  gone ;  my  que«n 
Upon  a  desperate  bed,  and  in  a  time 
When  fearful  wars  point  at  me :  her  son  gone, 
So  needful  for  this  present :  it  strides  me  past 
The  hope  of  comfort. — But  for  thee,  fellow, 
Who  needs  must  know  of  her  departure,  and 
Dost  seem  so  ignorant,  we  Ml  enforce  it  from  thee 
By  a  sharp  torture. 

Pis.  Sir,  my  life  is  yours, 

I  humbly  set  it  at  your  will ;  but,  for  my  mistress, 
I  nothing  know  where  she  remains,  why  gone. 
Nor  when  she  purposes  to  return.  Beseech  your  highness^ 
Hold  me  your  loyal  servant. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege, 

The  day  that  she  was  missing  he  was  here : 
I  dare  be  bound  he  's  true,  and  shall  perform 
All  parts  of  his  subjection  loyally.     For  Cloten, 
There  wants  no  diligence  in  seeking  him. 
And  will,  no  doubt,  be  found. 

Cym.  The  time  is  troublesome 

We  Ml  slip  you  for  a  season ;  but  ^'ith  jealousy 

[To  PiRANIO 

You  yet  depend. 

1  Lord.  So  please  your  majesty. 

The  Roman  legions,  all  from  Gallia  drawn. 
Are  landed  on  your  coat^t,  "with  a  supply 
Of  Roman  gentlemen  by  the  senate  sent. 

Cym.  Now  for  the  counsel  of  my  son  and  queen  !• 
I  am  amazed  ^dth  matter. 

1  Lord.  Good  my  liege. 

Your  preparation  can  affront  no  less 
Than  what  you  hear  of:  come  more,  for  more  you  'rt 

ready. 

The  want  is,  but  to  put  these  powers  in  motion, 
That  long  to  move. 

Cym.  I  thank  you.    Let 's  i^ithdraw. 

And  meet  the  time,  as  it  seeks  us :  we  fear  not 
What  can  from  Italy  annoy  us,  but 
We  grieve  at  chances  here. — Away !  [Exeunt 

Pis.  I  had  no  letter  from  my  master,  since 
I  wrote  him  Imogen  was  slain.    'T  is  strange : 
Nor  hear  I  from  my  mistress,  who  did  promise 
To  yield  me  often  tidings ;  neither  know  I 
What  is  betid  to  Cloten,  but  remain 
Perplex'd  in  all :  the  heavens  still  must  work. 
Wherein  I  am  false,  I  am  honest ;  not  true,  to  be  tru». 
These  present  wars  shall  find  I  love  my  country. 
Even  to  the  note  o'  the  king,  or  I  Ml  fall  in  them. 
All  other  doubts  by  time  let  them  be  cleared  ; 
Fortune  brings  in  some  boats  that  are  not  steer'd.  [Exu. 

SCENE  IV.— Before  the  Cave. 
Enter  Belarius,  GuiDERitrs,  and  Arviraous. 

Gui.  The  noise  is  round  about  us. 

iSel.  Let  us  from  ii. 

Arv.  What  pleasure,  sir,  find  we  in  life,  to  lock  it 
From  action  and  adventure  ? 

Gui.  Nay,  what  hope 

Have  we  in  hiding  us  ?  this  way  the  Romans 
Must  or  for  Britons  slay  us,  or  receive  us 
For  barbarous  and  unnatural  revolts  ^ 

During  their  use,  and  slay  us  after. 

Bel.  Sons, 

We  Ml  higher  to  the  mountains ;  there  secure  us. 
To  the  king's  party  there 's  no  going :  newness 
Of  Cloten's  death  (we  being  not  known,  not  muster'd 
Among  the  bands)  may  drive  as  to  a  render 
Where  we  have  liv'd  ]  and  so  extort  from 's  thnt 
Which  we  have  done,  whose  answer  would  be  death 
Drawn  on  with  torture. 
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^  j.  This  is,  sir,  a  doubt, 

111  such  a  time  nothing  becoming  you, 
Nor  satisfying  us. 

Arv.  It  is  not  likely, 

That  when  they  hear  the*  Roman  horses  neigh, 
fiehold  their  quartered  fires,  have  both  their  eyes 
And  ears  so  cloy'd  importantly  as  now, 
That  they  will  waste  their  time  upon  our  note, 
To  know  from  whence  we  are. 

Bel.  0  !  I  am  known 

Of  many  in  the  army :  many  years, 
Though  Cloten  then  but  young,  you  see,  not  wore  him 
From  my  remembrance :  and,  besides,  the  king 
Hath  not  deserved  my  service,  nor  your  loves, 
Who  find  in  my  exile  the  want  of  breeding. 
The  certainty  of  this  hard  life ;  aye,  hopeless 
To  have  the  courtesy  your  cradle  promis'd, 
But  to  be  still  hot  summer's  tanlings,  and 
The  shrinking  slaves  of  winter. 

Gui.  Than  be  so, 

Better  to  cease  to  be.    Pray,  sir,  to  the  army:     * 
I  and  my  brother  are  not  Imown ;  yourself, 
So  out  of  thought,  and  thereto  so  o'ergrown, 
Cann<»t  be  question'd. 


Arv.  By  this  sun  that  shines, 

I  '11  thither.    What  thing  is 't,  that  I  never 
Did  see  man  die  ?  scarce  ever  looked  on  blood 
But  that  of  coward  hares,  hot  goats,  and  venifcou^ 
Never  bestrid  a  horse,  save  one  that  had 
A  rider  like  myself,  who  ne'er  wore  rowel, 
Nor,  iron,  on  his  heel  ?  I  am  asham'd 
To  look  upon  the  holy  sun,  to  have 
The  benefit  of  his  bless'd  beams,  remaining 
So  long  a  poor  unknown. 

Gui,  By  heavens,  I  '11  go. 

If  you  will  bleiw  me,  sir,  and  give  me  leave, 
I  '11  take  the  better  care ;  but  if  you  will  not. 
The  hazard  therefore  due  fall  on  me  by 
The  hands  of  Romans. 

Arv.  So  say  I.     Amen. 

Bel.  No  reason  I,  since  of  your  lives  you  set 
So  slight  a  valuation,  should  reserve 
My  craok'd  one  to  more  care.     Have  with  you,  boyi. 
If  in  your  country  wars  you  chaboe  to  die, 
That  is  my  bed  too,  lads,  and  there  I  '11  lie : 
Lead,  lead !     The  time  seems  long;  their  blood  tiuno 

scorn, 
Till  it  fly  out,  and  show  them  princes  bom.    [Extmi. 


ACT    V. 


SCENE  I.— A  Field  between  the  British  and  Roman 
Camps. 
Enter  Posthumus,  with  a  bloody  Handkerchief. 
Post.  Yea,  bloody  cloth,  I  '11  keep  thee ;  for  I  wish'd* 
Thou  shouldst  be  colour'd  thus.     You  married  ones, 
If  each  of  you  should  take  this  course,  how  many 
Must  murder  wives  much  better  than  themselves. 
For  wrying  but  a  little  ? — 0,  Pisanio ! 
Every  good  servant  does  not  all  commands ; 
No  bond,  but  to  do  just  ones.— Gods  !  if  you 
Should  have  ta'en  vengeance  on  my  faults,  I  never 
Had  liv'd  to  put  on'  this :  so  had  you  saved 
Tlie  noble  Imogen  to  repent,  and  struck 
Me,  wretch,  more  worth  your  vengeance.    But,  alack ! 
You  snatch  some  hence  for  little  faults  ;  that 's  love, 
To  have  them  fall  no  more :  you  some  permit 
To  second  ills  with  ills,  each  later*  worse. 
And  make  men*  dread  it,  to  the  doer's  thrift. 
But  Imogen  is  your  own :  do  your  best  wills. 
And  make  me  bless'd  to  obey  ! — ^1  am  brought  hither 
Among  tlie  Italian  gentry,  and  to  fight 
Against  my  lady's  kingdom  :  't  is  enough 
That,  Britain,  I  have  kill'd  thy  mistress ;  peace  ! 
I  '11  give  no  wound  to  thee.    Therefore,  good  heavens, 
Hear  patiently  my  purpose.    I  '11  disrobe  me 
Of  these  Italian  weeds,  and  suit  myself 
As  does  a.  Briton  peasant :  so  I  '11  fight 
Against  the  part  I  come  with ;  so  I  '11  die 
For  thee,  0  Imogen !  even  for  whom  my  life 
Is,  every  breath,  a  death  :  and  thus  unlmown, 
Pitied  nor  hated,  to  the  face  of  peril 
Myself  I  '11  dedicate.    Let  me  make  men  know 
More  valour  in  me,  than  my  habits  show. 
Gods,  put  the  strength  o'  the  Leonati  in  me  ! 
To  shame  the  guise  o'  the  world,  I  will  begin 
The  fashion,  less  without,  and  more  within.        [ExU. 


SCENE  IL— The  Same. 
Trumpets  and  Drums.    Enter  at  one   Side.  Lircin 
Iachimo,  and  the  Roman  Army :  at  the  dker  Siif, 
the  British  Army  ;  Lkonatus  Posthumus  follmtinf 
like  a  poor  Soulier.     They  march  over  and  go  ont. 
Alarums.     Then  enter  again  in  skirmish^  Iacrdid 
and    Posthumus  :    he    vanquisheth    and   disarmftk 
Iachimo,  and  then  leaves  him.    Alarums  on  both  sidn 
lach.  The  heaviness  and  guilt  within  my  bosom 
Takes  off  my  manhood :  I  have  belied  a  lady. 
The  princess  of  this  country,  and  the  air  on 't 
Revengingly  enfeebles  me  ;  or  could  this  carl,* 
A  very  drudge  of  nature's,  have  subdu'd  me 
In  my  profession  ?     Knighthoods  and  honours,  bonM 
As  I  wear  mine,  are  titles  but  of  scorn. 
If  that  thy  gentry,  Britain,  go  before 
This  lout,  as  he  exceeds  our  lords,  the  odds 
Is,  that  we  scarce  are  men,  and  you  are  gods.     [£zd. 
Alarums.      The  Battle  continues:    the   Britons  jf«; 
Ctmbeline  is  taken  :   then  enter,  to  his  rescue,  Bs- 
LARius,  GuiDERius,  and  Arviragus. 
Bel.  Stand,  stand  !     We  have  the  advantage  of  tV 
ground. 
The  lane  is  guarded :  nothing  routs  us,  but 
The  villainy  of  our  fears. 

Gui.  Arv.  Stand,  stand,  and  fisfat! 

Alarums.    Enter  Posthumus,  and  seconds  the  BritoM, 
they  rescue  Ctmbeline,  and  exeunt :  then,  enter  Lc- 
CIU8,  Iachimo,  and  Imogen. 
Luc.  Away,  boy,  from  the  troops,  and  save  thpelf , 
For  friends  kill  friends,  and  the  disorder 's  such 
As  war  were  hood-wink'd. 
lach.  'T  is  their  fresh  sappliei 

Luc.  It  is  a  day  tnm'd  strangely :  or  betimes 
Let 's  re-enforoe,  or  fly.  [Eaeiai 
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SCENE  III.— Another  Part  of  the  Field. 
Enter  Posthumus  and  a  Briton  Lord. 

Lord.  Cam'st  thou  from  where  they  made  the  stand  ? 

Post.  I  did ; 

Though  701   it  seems,  come  from  the  fliers. 

Lord.  I  did. 

Post.  No  blame  be  to  you,  sir ;  for  all  was  lost, 
Bat  that  the  heavens  fought.     The  king  himself 
Of  bis  wings  destitute,  the  army  broken, 
And  but  the  backs  of  Britons  seen,  all  flying 
Through  a  strait  lane :  the  enemy  full-hearted. 
Lolling  the  tongue  with  slaughtering,  having  work 
More  plentiful  than  tools  to  do 't,  struck  do-wn 
Some  mortally,  some  slightly  touch'd,  some  falling 
.  Merely  through  fear ;  that  the  strait  pass  was  damm'd 
With  dead  men  hurt  behind,  and  cowards  living 
To  die  with  lengthen'd  shame. 

Lord.  Where  was  this  lane? 

Post.  Close  by  the  battle,  ditch'd,  and  wall'd  with 
turf; 
Which  gave  advantage  to  an  ancient  soldier, 
An  honest  one,  I  warrant ;  who  deserv'd 
So  long  a  breeding,  as  his  white  beard  came  to, 
In  doing  this  for 's  country :  athwart  the  lane, 
He,  with  two  striplings,  (lads,  more  like  to  run 
The  country  base,'  than  to  commit  such  slaughter ; 
With  faces  fit  for  masks,  or,  rather,  fairer 
Than  those  for  preservation  oas'd,  or  shame) 
Made  good  the  passage ;  cried  to  those  that  fled, 
'^Onr  Britain's  harts  die  fl3ring,  not  our  men : 
To  darkness  fleet  souhi  that  fly  backwards  !     Stand ; 
Or  we  are  Romans,  and  will  give  you  that 
Like  beasts,  which  you  shun  beastly,  and  may  save. 
Bat  to  look  back  in  frown :  stand,  stand !" — These  throe, 
Three  thousand  confident,  in  act  as  many, 
(For  three  performers  are  the  file,  when  all 
The  rest  do  nothing)  with  this  word,  ^^  stand,  stand  !" 
Accommodated  by  the  place,  more  charming 
With  their  own  nobleness  (which  could  have  tum'd 
A  distaff"  to  a  lance)  gilded  pale  looks, 
Part  shame,  part  spirit  renewed;   that  some,  tum'd 

cowsjnd 
But  by  example  (0,  a  sin  in  war, 
Damn'd  in  the  first  beginners  !)  'gan  to  look 
The  way  that  they  did,  and  to  grin  like  lions 
Upon  the  pikes  o'  the  hunters.    Then  began 
A  stop  i'  the  chaser,  a  retire ;  anon, 
A  rout,  confusion  thick :  forthwith  they  fly, 
Chickens,  the  way  which  they  stoppM  eagles ;  slaves. 
The  strides  they  victors  made.     And  now  our  cowards 
(Like  fragments  in  hard  voyages)  became 
The  life  0'  the  need :  having  found  the  back-door  open 
Of  the  unguarded  hearts,  Heavens,  how  they  wound ! 
Some  slain  before ;  some  dying ;  some,  their  friends, 
O*er-bome  i'  the  former  wave :  ten  chao'd  by  one. 
Are  now  each  one  the  slaughter-man  of  twenty : 
Those  that  would  die  or  ere  resist  are  grown 
The  mortal  bugs*  0'  the  field. 

Lord,  This  was  strange  chance 

A  narrow  lane,  an  old  man,  and  two  boys  ? 

Post.  Nay,  io  not  wonder  at  it :  yon  are  made 
Rather  to  wonder  at  the  things  you  hear 
Than  to  work  any.    Will  you  rhyme  upon 't, 
And  vent  it  for  a  mockery  ?    Here  is  one : 
^  Two  boys,  an  old  man  twice  a  boy,  a  lane, 
Preserv'd  the  Britons,  was  the  Romans'  bane." 


Who  dares  not  stand  his  foe',  I  '11  be  his  firiend ; 
For  if  he  '11  do,  as  he  is  made  to  do, 
I  know,  he  '11  quickly  fly  my  friendship  too. 
You  have  put  me  into  rhyme. 

Lord.  Farewell ;  you  are  angry.     [Exit. 

Post.  Still  Igoing  ?— This  is  a  lord.  0  noble  misery  \ 
To  be  i'  the  field,  and  ask,  what  news,  of  me. 
To-day,  how  many  would  have  given  their  honours 
To  have  saVd  their  carcasses  ?  took  heel  to  do 't. 
And  yet  died  too  ?    I,  in  mine  own  woe  oharm'd, 
Could  not  find  death  where  I  did  hear  him  groan, 
Nor  feel  him  where  he  struck :  being  an  ugly  monster, 
'T  is  strange  he  hides  him  in  fresh  cups,  sofPbeds, 
Sweet  words ;  or  hath  more  ministers  than  we 
That  draw  his  knives  i'  the  war. — Well,  I  will  find  him  j 
For  being  now  a  favourer  to  the  Briton, 
No  more  a  Briton,  I  have  resum'd  again 
The  part  I  came  in.     Fight  I  will  no  more. 
But  yield  me  to  the  veriest  hind,  that  shall 
Once  touch  my  shoulder.    Great  the  slaughter  is 
Here  made  by  the  Roman ;  great  the  answer  be 
Britons  must  take  ;  for  me,  my  ransom  's  death  : 
On  either  side  I  come  to  spend  my  breath. 
Which  neither  here  I  '11  keep,  nor  bear  again, 
But  end  it  by  some  means  for  Imogen. 

Enter  two  Briton  Captains^  and  Soldiers. 

1  Cap.  Great  Jupiter  be  prais'd  !     Lucius  is  taken. 
'T  is  thought,  the  old  man  and  his  sons  were  angels. 

2  Cap.  There  was  a  fourth  man,  in  a  silly  habit. 
That  gave  th'  affront  with  them. 

1  Cap.  So  't  is  reported ; 
But  none  of  them  can  be  found. — Stand !  who  is  there  ? 

Post.  A  Roman, 
Who  had  not  now  been  drooping  here,  if  seconds 
Had  answer'd  him. 

2  Cap.  Lay  hands  on  him  :  a  dog ! 
A  leg  of  Rome  shall  not  return  to  tell 

What  crows  have  peck'd  them  here.  He  brags  his 
service. 

As  if  he  were  of  note.    Bring  him  to  the  king. 

Enter  Cthbelins,  attended;  Bklarius,  Guiderius, 
Aeviraous,  Pisanio,  and  Roman  Captives.  The 
Captains  present  Posthumus  to  Ctmb blink,  who  de- 
livers him  over  to  a  Jailor  ;  after  which,  all  go  out. 

SCENE  IV.— A  Prison. 
Enter  PosTHuyus,  and  Two  Jailors. 

1  Jail.  You  shall  not  now  be  stolen ;  you  have  locks 

upon  you : 
So,  graze  as  you  find  pasture. 

2  Jail.  Ay,  or  a  stomach.     [Exeunt  Jailors. 
Post.  Most  welcome,  bondage,  for  thou  art  a  way, 

I  think,  to  liberty.     Yet  am  I  better 

Than  one  that 's  sick  0'  the  gout  ]  since  he  had  rather 

Groan  so  in  perpetuity,  than  be  cur'd 

By  the  sure  physician,  death,  who  is  the  key 

T'  unbar  these  locks.     My  conscience,  thou  art  fetter'd 

More  than  my  shanks,  and  wrists :   you  good  gods, 

give  me 
The  penitent  instrument  to  pick  that  bolt. 
Then,  free  for  ever  !    Is 't  eilough,  I  am  sorry  ? 
So  children  temporal  fathers  do  appease ; 
Gods  are  more  full  of  mercy.    Must  I  repent  ? 
I  cannot  do  it  better  than  in  gyves, 
Desir'd,  more  than  constrain'd  :  to  satisfy. 
If  of  my  freedom  't  is  the  main  part  take 
No  stricter  render  of  me  than  my  all. 


Lord,  Nay,  be  not  angry,  sir.  1 1  know,  you  are  more  dement  than  vile  men, 

Post.  'Lack !  to  what  end  ?  |  Who  of  their  broken  debtors  take  a  third, 


*  TIm  nistio  fUBA  of  priiOH  teM,  or  hartf  ooaiiotiBf  of  m  nm.     •  Terrors. 
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A  sixth,  a  tenth,  letting  (hem  thrive  again 
On  their  abatement :  that 's  not  my  desire. 
For  Imogen's  dear  life,  take  mine ;  and  though 
'T  is  not  80  dear,  yet 't  is  a  life  ;  you  ooinM  it: 
Tween  man  and  man  they  weigh  not  every  stamp, 
Though  light,  take  pieces  for  the  figure's  sake  : 
You  rather  mine,  being  yours ;  and  so,  great  powers, 
If  you  will  take  this  audit,  take  this  life, 
And  cancel  these  cold  bonds.     0  Imogen ! 
f  '11  speak  to  thee  in  silence.  [He  sleeps. 

Solemn  Music.      Enter,  as  an  Apparitwn^   Sicilius 
Leonatxts.   Father  to  Posthumus^  an  old  Man  at- 
tired fike  a  Warrior  ;  leading  in  his  Hand  an  ancient 
Matron^  his  Wife  and  Mother  to  Posthumus,  with 
Music  before  them :   then,  after  other  Music,  follow 
the   Two  yoitng  Leonati.   Brothers  to   Posthumus, 
tptth  Wounds  as  they  died  in  the  Wars.     They  circle 
Posthumus  round  as  he  lies  sleeping. 
Sici.  No  more,  thou  thunder-master,  show 
Thy  spite  on  mortal  flies : 
With  Mars  fall  out.  with  Juno  chide, 
That  thy  adulteries 

Rates  and  revenges. 
Hath  my  poor  boy  done  aught  but  well  ? 

Whose  face  I  never  saw ;  « 

[  died,  whilst  in  the  womb  he  stay'd 

Attending  nature's  law. 
Whose  father,  then,  (as  men  report, 

Thou  orphans'  father  art) 
Thou  shouldst  have  been,  and  shielded  him 
From  this  earth-vexing  smart. 
Moth.  Lucina  lent  not  me  her  aid, 
But  took  me  in  my  throes ; 
That  from  me  was  Posthumus  ript, 
Came. crying  'mongst  his  foes, 
A  thing  of  pity. 
Sici.  Great  nature,  like  his  ancestry, 
Moulded  the  stuff  so  fair, 
That  he  deserv'd  the  praise  o'  the  world, 
As  great  Sicilius'  heir. 

1  Bro.  When  once  he  was  mature  for  man,    * 
In  Britain  where  was  he, 

That  could  stand  up  his  pandlel, 

Or  fruitful  object  be 
In  eye  of  Imogen,  that  best 

Could  deem  his  dignity  ? 
Moth.  With  marriage  wherefore  was  he  mock'd, 

To  be  exil'd,  and  thrown 
From  Leonati'  seat,  and  cast 

From  her  his  dearest  one, 
Sweet  Imogen  ? 
Sici.  Why  did  you  suffer  lachimo, 

Slight  thing  of  Italy, 
To  taint  his  nobler  heart  and  brain 

With  needlefs  jealousy ; 
And-  to  become  the  geek*  and  acorn 

0'  the  other's  villainy  ? 

2  Bro.  For  this  from  stiller  seats  we  came, 
Oui  parents,  and  we  twain, 

That  striking  in  our  country's  cause 

Fell  bravely,  and  were  slain ; 
Our  fealty,  and  Tenantius'  right, 

With  honour  to  maintain. 
1  Bro.  Like  hardiment  PosthumuB  hath 

To  Cymbeline  perform'd : 
Then,  Jupiter,  thou  king  of  gods. 

Why  hast  thou  thus  adjourn'd 

1  JFVm/      a  look,  look  :  in  folio. 


The  graces  for  his  merits  due, 
Being  all  to  dolours  tum'd  ? 

Sid.  Thy  crystal  window  ope ;  look*  oui . 
No  longer  exercise. 
Upon  a  valiant  race,  thy  harsh 
And  potent  injuries. 

Moth.  Since,  Jupiter,  oar  son  is  good. 
Take  off  his  miseries. 

Sici.  Peep  through  thy  marble  mansion ;  help ! 
Or  we  poor  ghosts  will  cry, 
To  the  shining  synod  of  the  rest, 
Against  thy  deity. 

2  Bro.  Help,  Jupiter  !  or  we  appeal, 
And  from  thy  justice  fly. 
JupiTBR  descends  in  Thunder  and  Liehtning,  sitting 

upon  an  Eagle :  he  throws  a  Thunderbolt ;  the  GkosU 

fall  on  their  Knees. 
Jup.  No  more,  you  petty  spirits  of  regions  low, 

Offend  our  hearing :  hush  ! — How  dare  you  ghosts 
Accuse  the  thunderer,  whose  bolt  you  know, 

Sky-planted,  batters  all  rebelling  coasts  ? 
Poor  shadows  of  Elysium,  hence  ;  and  rest 

Upon  your  never- withering  banks  of  flowers  : 
Be  not  with  mortal  accidents  opprest ; 

No  care  of  yours  it  is ;  you  know,  't  is  oars. 
Whom  best  I  love,  I  cross  ;  to  make  my  gift, 

The  more  delay'd,  delighted.     Be  content; 
Your  low-laid  son  our  godhead  will  uplift: 

His  comforts  thrive,  his  trials  well  are  spent. 
Our  Jovial  star  reign'd  at  his  birth,  and  in 

Our  temple  was  he  married. — Rise,  and  fade  !— 
He  shall  be  lord  of  lady  Imogen, 

And  happier  much  by  his  affliction  made. 
This  tablet  lay  upon  his  breast,  wherein 

Our  pleasure  his  full  fortune  doth  confine  ; 
And  so,  away :  no  farther  with  your  din 

Express  impatience,  lest  you  stir  up  mine. — 

Mount,  eagle,  to  my  palace  crystalline.  [Axands. 

Sici,  He  came  in  thunder :  his  celestial  l>rea.th 
Was  sulphurous  to  smell :  the  holy  eagle 
Stoop'd,  as  to  foot  us  :  his  ascension  is 
More  sweet  than  our  bless'd  fields.     His  royal  bird 
Prunes  the  immortal  wing,  and  cloys  his  beak, 
As  when  his  god  is  pleaf»'d. 

All.  Thanks,  Jupiter. 

Sici.  The  marble  pavement  closes ;  ho  is  enter  d 
His  radiant  roof. — Away !  and,  to  be  blest. 
Let  us  with  care  perform  his  great  behest.  [  Ghosts  vanisk 

Post.  [Waking.]  Sleep,  thou  hast  been  a   grand^ire, 
and  begot 
A  father  to  me  ;  and  thou  hast  created 
A  mother,  and  two  brothers.     But  (O  scorn  ?) 
Gone  !  they  went  hence  so  soon  ss  they  were  bom. 
And  so  I  am  awake. — Poor  wretches,  thai  depend 
On  greatness'  favour,  dream  as  1  have  done  ; 
Wake,  and  find  nothing. — ^But,  alas,  I  swerve  : 
Many  dream  not  to  find,  neither  deserve, 
And  yet  are  steep'd  in  favours;  so  am  I, 
That  have  this  golden  chance,  and  know  not  wiiT'. 

[Finding  the  Tah^H. 
What  fairies  haunt  this  ground  ?  A  book  ?  O,  rare  one  ! 
Be  not,  as  in  our  fangled  world,  a  garment 
Nobler  than  that  it  covers :  let  thy  effects 
So  follow,  to  be  most  unlike  our  oourtiers, 
As  good  as  promise. 

[Reads.]  '*  When  as  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to  him^rif 
unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  embraced  by  \ 
piece  of  tender  air;   and  when  from  a  stately  eMa 
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ihall  be  lopp'd  branches,  whidi,  being  dead  many 
yean,  shall  after  revive,  be  jointed  to  the  old^stock, 
and  freshly  grow,  then  shall  Posthumus  end  his  mis- 
eries, Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace  and 
plenty/' 

'Tis  still  a  dream,  or  else  such  stuff  as  madmen 
Tongue,  and  brain  not ;  either  both,  or  nothing : 
Or  senseless  speaking,  or  a  speaking  such 
A?  sense  cannot  nutie.     Be  what  it  is, 
The  action  of  ray  life  is  like  it,  which 
I  'II  keep,  if  but  for  sympathy. 

Re-enter  Jailors, 

Jail.  Come,  sir,  are  you  ready  for  death  ? 

PoM.  Over-roasted,  rather ;  ready  long  ago. 

Jaii,  Hanging  is  the  word,  sir :  if  you  be  ready  for 
Ihat.  you  are  well  cooked. 

Poist.  So,  if  I  prove  a  good  repast  to  the  spectators, 
Jie  dish  pays  the  shot. 

Jail.  A  heavy  reckoning  for  you,  sir ;  but  the  com- 
'brt  is,  you  shall  be  called  to  no  more  payments,  fear 
ao  more  tavern  bills,  which  are  often  the  sadneFS  of 
parting,  as  the  procuring  of  mirth.  You  come  in  faint 
for  want  of  meat,  depart  reeling  with  too  much  drink ; 
eorry  that  you  have  paid  too  much,  and  sorry  that  you 
are  paid  too  much ;  purse  and  brain  both  empty :  the 
brain  the  heavier  for  being  too  light,  the  purse  too 
li«£ht,  being  drawn  of  heaviness.  0  !  of  this  contradic- 
tion you  shall  now  be  quit. — 0,  the  charity  of  a  penny 
cord  !  it  sums  up  thousands  in  a  trice :  you  have  no 
true  debitor  and  creditor  but  it ;  of  what 's  past,  is,  and 
to  come,  the  discharge. — Vour  neck,  sir,  is  pen,  book, 
and  counters ;  so  the  acquittance  follows. 

Post.  1  am  merrier  to  die,  than  thou  art  to  live. 

Jail.  Indeed,  sir,  he  that  sleeps  feels  not  the  tooth- 
ache ;  but  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  your  sleep,  and  a 
hangman  to  help  him  to  bed,  I  think,  he  would  change 
places  with  his  officer  ;  for,  look  you,  sir,  you  know  not 
which  way  you  shall  go. 

Po»f .  Yes,  indeed  do  I,  fellow. 

Jail.  Your  death  has  eyes  in  's  head,  then ;  I  have 
not  seen  him  so  pictured  :  you  must  either  be  directed 
by  some  that  take  upon  them  to  know,  or  take  upon 
yourself  that,  which  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know,  or 
jump*  the  after-inquiry  on  your  own  peril :  and  how 
you  shall  speed  in  your  journey's  end.  I  think,  you  '11 
never  return  to  tell  one. 

Post.  I  tell  thee,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to 
direct  them  the  way  I  am  going,  but  such  as  wink,  and 
will  not  use  them. 

Jail.  What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man 
shuuld  have  the  best  use  of  eyes  to  see  the  way  of 
blindness  !  I  am  sure,  hanging 's  the  way  of  winking. 
Enter  a  Messenger. 

Mess.  Knock  off  his  manacles :  bring  your  prisoner 
to  the  king. 

Post.  Thou  bring'st  good  news.  I  am  called  to  be 
made  free. 

Jail.   rU  be  hang'd,  then. 

Patt.  Thou  shalt  be  then  freer  than  a  jailor ;  no  bolts 
for  the  de^ul.  [Exeunt  Posthumus  and  Messenger. 

Jail.  Unless  a  man  would  marry  a  gallows,  and  be- 
get young  gibbets,  I  never  saw  one  so  prone.  Yet, 
oa  my  conscience,  there  are  verier  knaves  desire  to 
live,  for  all  he  be  a  Roman;  and  there  be  some  of 
them  too,  that  die  against  their  wills :  so  should  L  if  I 
were  one.     I  would  we  were  all  of  one  mind,  and  one 


SCENE  v.— Cymbelink's  Tent. 

Enter  Cymbelinc,  Belarius,  Guiderius,  Arvtragos, 

PiSANio.  Lords,  Officers,  and  Attendants. 

Cym.  Stand  by  my  side  you.  whom  the  gods  have  mads 
Preservers  of  my  throne.     Woe  is  my  heart. 
That  the  poor  soldier,  that  so  richly  fought, 
Whose  rags  sham'd  gilded  arms,  whose  naked  breast 
Stepped  before  targe  of  proof,  cannot  be  found : 
He  shall  be  happy  that  can  find  him,  if 
Our  grace  can  msike  him  so. 

Bel.  I  never  saw 

Such  noble  fury  in  so  poor  a  thiug ; 
Such  precious  deeds  in  one,  that  prom  is' d  nought 
But  beggary  and  poor  looks. 

Cym.  No  tidings  of  him  ? 

Pis.  He  hath  been  searchM  among  the  dead  and  living, 
But  no  trace  of  him. 

Cym.  To  my  grief,  1  am 

The  heir  of  his  reward  ;  which  I  will  add 
To  you,  the  liver,  heart,  and  brain  of  Britain, 
By  whom,  I  grant,  she  lives.     'T  is  now  the  time 
To  ask  of  whence  you  are  :  report  it. 

Bel.  Sir,. 

In  Cambria  are  we  bom,  and  gentlemen. 
Farther  to  boast,  were  neither  true  nor  modest. 
Unless  I  add,  we  are  honest. 

Cym.  Bow  your  knees.-^- 

Arise,  my  knights  o*  the  battle  :  I  create  you 
Companions  to  our  person,  and  will  fit  you 
With  dignities  becoming  your  estates. 

Enter  Cornelius  and  Ladies. 
There 's  business  in  these  faces. — Why  so  sadly 
Greet  you  our  victory  ?  you  look  like  Romans, 
And  not  o'  the  court  of  Britain. 

Cor.  Hail,  great  king  ! 

To  sour  your  happiness.  I  must  report 
The  queen  is  dead. 

Cym.  Whom  worse  than  a  physician 

Would  this  report  become  ?    But  I  consider, 
By  medicine  life  may  be  prolongM,  yet  death 
Will  seize  the  doctor  too. — How  ended  she  ? 

Cor.  With  horror,  madly  dying,  like  her  life ; 
Which,  being  cruel  to  the  world,  concluded 
Most  cruel  to  herself.    What  she  confessed, 
I  will  report,  so  please  you  :  these  her  women 
Can  trip  me,  if  I  err,  who.  with  wet  cheeks, 
Were  present  when  she  finished. 

Cym.  Pr'ythee,  say. 

Cor.  First,  she  confessed  she  never  lov'd  you  ;  only 
Affected  greatness  got  by  you,  not  you  : 
Married  your  royalty,  was  wife  to  your  place, 
Abhorr'd  your  person. 

Cym,  She  alone  knew  this ; 

And,  but  she  spoke  it  dying,  I  would  not 
Believe  her  lips  in  opening  it.     Proceed. 

Cor.  Your  daughter,  whom  she  bore  in  hand*  to  love 
With  such  integrity,  she  did  confess 
Was  as  a  scorpion  to  her  sight;  whose  life. 
But  that  her  flight  prevented  it,  she  had 
Ta*en  off  by  poison. 

Cym.  0  most  delicate  fiend  \ 

Who  is 't  can  read  a  #oman  ? — Is  there  more  ? 

Cor.  More,  sir,  and  worse.     She  did  confess,  she  had 
For  you  a  mortal  mineral ;  which,  being  took. 
Should  by  the  minute  feed  on  lite,  and  lingering 
By  inches  waste  you:  in  which  time  she  purpw'l, 


mind   good :    O,  there  were  desolation  of  jailors,  and 

gallowses !  I  speak  against  my  present  profit,  but  my  I  Bv  watching,  weeping,  tendance,  kissing,  to 

wish  hath  a  preferment  in 't.  [Exeunt,  \ (reroome  you  with  her  show:  and  in  time 

t  Risk.     •  Pr€Undad 
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gVben  she  had  fitted  yoa  with  her  oraft)  to  work 
er  son  into  th'  adoption  of  the  crown : 
But  failing  of  her  end  by  his  strange  absence. 
Grew  shameless-desperate;  open'd,  in  despite 
Of  heaven  and  men.  her  purposes ;  repented 
The  evils  she  hatchM  were  not  efiected;  so, 
Despairing  died. 
Cym.  Heard  you  all  this,  her  women? 

Lady.  We  did  so,  please  your  highness. 
Cym.  Mine  eyes 

Were  not  in  fault,  for  she  was  beautiful ; 
^  Mine  ears,  that  heard  her  flattery ;  nor  my  heart, 
That  thought  her  like  her  seeming :  it  had  been  vicious, 
To  have  mistrusted  her :  yet,  0  my  daughter ! 
That  it  was  folly  in  me,  thou  may'st  say, 
And  prove  it  in  thy  feeling.     Heaven  mend  all ! 
Enter  Lucius,  Iachimo,  the  Soothsayer ^  and  other  Roman 
Prisoners,  guarded;  Posthumus  behind^  and  Imoocn. 
Thou  com^st  not,  Caius,  now  for  tribute :  that 
The  Britons  have  raz'd  out,  though  with  the  loss 
Of  many  a  bold  one  ;   whose  kinsmen  have  made  suit, 
That  their  good  souls  may  be  appeas'd  with  slaughter 
Of  you  their  captives,  which  ourself  have  granted. 
So,  think  of  your  estate. 

Lite.  Consider,  sir,  the  chance  of  war :  the  day 
Was  yours  by  accident  j  had  it  gone  with  us, 
We  should  not.  when  the  blood  was  cool,  have  threatened 
Our  prisoners  with  the  sword.    But  since  the  gods 
Will  have  it  thus,  that  nothing  but  our  lives 
May  be  calKd  ransom,  let  it  come  :  sufficeth, 
A  Roman  with  a  Roman's  heart  can  suffer. 
Augustus  lives  to  think  on  h ;  and  so  much 
For  my  peculiar  care.    This  one  thing  only 
I  will  entreat :  my  boy,  a  Briton  born, 
Let  him  be  ransom'd :  never  master  iiad 
A  page  so  kind,  so  duteous,  diligent, 
So  tender  over  his  occasions,  true, 
So  feat,*  80  nurse-like.    Let  his  virtue  join 
With  my  request,  which,  I  '11  make  bold,  your  highness 
Cannot  deny :  he  hath  done  no  Briton  harm, 
Though  he  have  servM  a  Roman.    Save  him,  sir, 
And  spare  no  blood  beside. 

Cym.  I  have  surely  seen  him : 

His  favour*  is  familiar  to  me. — Boy, 
l*hou  hast  look'd  thyself  into  my  grace, 
And  art  mine  own. — I  know  not  why,  nor*  wherefore, 
To  say,  live,  boy:  ne'er  thank  thy  master;  live, 
And  ask  of  Cymbeline  what  boon  thou  wilt. 
Fitting  my  bounty  and  thy  state,  I  '11  give  it : 
Yea.  though  thou  do  demand  a  prisoner, 
The  nobl«8t  ta'en. 

Into.  I  humbly  thank  your  highness. 

Luc.  ]  do  not  bid  thee  beg  my  life,  good  lad, 
Add  yet  l  know  thou  wilt. 

Imo.  No,  no;  alack! 

There 's  other  work  in  hand. — ^I  see  a  thing 
Bitter  to  me  as  death. — ^Your  life,  good  master, 
Must  shuffle  for  itself. 

Luc.  The  boy  disdains  me, 

He  leaves  me.  scorns  me :  briefly  die  their  joys, 
That  place  them  on  the.  truth  of  girls  and  boys. — 
Why  stands  he  so  perplex'd  ?     ^ 
I  Cym.  What  wouldst  thou,  boy  ? 

I  (ove  thee  more  and  more :  think  more  and  more 
I      What 's  best  to  ask.    KnoVst  him  thou  look'st  on  ? 
)  «Deak; 

I      Will  have  lum  live  ?    Is  he  thy  kin ?  thy  friend  ? 
Imo.  He  is  a  Roman ;  no  more  kin  to  me, 
Than  I  to  your  highness,  who,  being  bom  your  vassal. 


Am  something  nearer. 

Cym.  Wherefore  ey'st  him  »? 

Imo.  I  '11  tell  you,  sir,  in  private,  if  yoo  ^Itmm 
To  give  me  hearing. 

Cym.  Ay,  with  all  my  heart, 

And  lend  my  best  attention.    What 's  thy  Dane? 

Imo.  Fidele,  sir. 

Cym.  Thou  art  my  good  youth,  my  pifi 

I  'U  be  thy  master :  walk  with  me ;  speak  finoely 

[Cymbeline  a$id  Imookn  cjomwttu  tfmt 

Bel,  Is  not  this  boy  reviv'd  finom  death  ? 

Arv.  One  sand  aaotkci 

Not  more  resembles :  that  sweet  rosy  lad, 
Who  died,  and  was  Fidele. — ^What  think  yoa  ? 

Gui.  The  same  dead  thing  alive. 

Bel.  Peace,  peace !   see  farther ;  he  eyea  as  mm 
forbear. 
Creatures  may  be  alike :  were 't  he,  1  am  sore 
He  would  have  spoke  to  us. 

Gui.  But  we  aaw  hint  deal 

Bel.  Be  silent ;  let 's  see  further. 

Pis.  [Aside.]  It  is  my  mislmi! 

Since  she  is  living,  let  the  time  run  on. 
To  good,  or  bad. 

[Cymbeline  and  Imogen  come  Jmmmi. 

Cym.  Come,  stand  thou  by  our  aide : 

Make  thy  demand  aloud. — Sir,   [To  Iachimo.]  sdf 

you  forth ; 
Give  answer  to  this  boy,  and  do  it  freely, 
Or,  by  our  greatness,  and  the  grace  of  it, 
Which  is  our  honour,  bitter  torture  shall 
Winnow  the  truth  from  falsehood. — On,  mpetk  to  kia. 

Imo.  My  boon  is,  that  this  gentleman  mayieader 
Of  whom  he  had  this  ring. 

Post.  [Aside.]  What's  that  to  him? 

Cym.  That  diamond  upon  your  finger,  say, 
How  came  it  yours  ? 

lach.  ThQU  'It  torture  me  to  leave  unspokea  thK 
Which,  to  be  spoke,  would  torture  thee. 

Cym.  How !  m^ 

'  lach,  I  am  glad  to  be  oonstrain'dlo  utter  that, 
Torments  me  to  conceal.    By  villainy 
I  got  this  ring :  't  was  Leonatus'  jewel ; 
Whom  thou  didst  banish ;  and  (which  more  nay 

thee. 
As  it  doth  me)  a  nobler  sir  ne'er  liv'd 
'Twixt  sky  and  ground.    Wilt  thoia  hear  nme,  wtf 
lord? 

Cym.  All  that  belongs  to  this. 

lach.  That  paragon,  thy  dau^itf. 

For  whom  my  heart  drops  blood,  and  my  fiUse  ^anii 
Quail  to  remember, — Give  me  leave ;  I  faint 

Cym.   My  daughter !    what  of   her  ?    renew  tk; 
strength : 

I  had  rather  thou  shouldst  live  while  nature  wili 
Than  die  ere  I  hear  more.    Strive,  man,  and  speak. 

lach.  Upon  a  time,  (unhappy  was  the  clock 
That  struck  the  hour)  it  was  in  Rome,  (aeeurtM 
The  mansion  where)  't  was  at  a  feast,  (0 !  wooU 
Our  viands  had  been  poison'd,  or  at  least 
Those  which  I  heav'd  to  head)  the  good  Poathnaas, 
(What  should  I  say  ?  he  was  too  good  to  be 
Where  ill  men  were,  and  was  the  best  of  all 
Amongst  the  rar'st  of  good  ones)  sitting  sadly, 
Hearing  us  praise  our  loves  of  Italy 
For  beauty,  that  made  barren  the  swell'd  boaat 
Of  him  that  best  could  speak  :  for  feature,  laauof       i 
The  shrine  of  Venus,  or  straight-pight*  Minervm, 
Postures  beyond  brief  nature ;  for  eooditktt, 
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i  shop  of  all  the  qualities  that  man 

«ove8  woman  for;  besides,  that  hook  of  wiving, 

'aimess,  which  strikes  the  eye . 

Cym.  I  stand  on  fire. 

3ome  to  the  matt^. 

lack.  All  too  soon  I  shall, 

Jnless  thou  wouldst  grieve  quickly. — ^This  Posthumns, 
Most  like  a  noble  lord  in  love,  and  one 
That  had  a  royal  lover)  took  his  hint ; 
knd,  not  dispraising  whom  we  prais'd,  (therein 
ie  was  as  calm  as  virtue)  he  began 
iis  mistress'  picture ;  which  by  his  tongue  being  made, 
Ind  then  a  mind  put  in 't,  either  our  brags 
Vere  craok'd  of  kitchen  trulls,  or  his  description 
'rovM  us  unspeaking  sots. 

Cym.  Nay,  nay,  to  the  purpose. 

lack.  Your  daughter's  chastity — there  it  begins, 
ie  spake  of  her  as  Dian  had  hot  dreams, 
Ind  she  alone  were  cold :  whereat,  I,  wretch, 
klade  scruple  of  his  praise ;  and  wager'd  with  him 
'icces  of  gold  'gainst  this,  which  then  he'  wore 
Jpon  his  honour'd  finger,  to  attain 
n  suit  the  place  of  his  bed,  and  win  this  ring 
)y  hers  and  mine  adultery.    He,  true  knight, 
^'o  lesser  of  her  honour  confident 
Than  I  did  truly  find  her,  stakes  this  ring ; 
^nd  would  so,  had  it  been  a  carbuncle 
)r  Pbcebus'  wheel ;  and  might  so  safely,  had  it 
Jeen  all  the  worth  of  his  car.     Away  to  Britain 
'ost  I  in  this  design :  well  may  you,  sir, 
{emember  me  at  court,  where  I  was  taught 
>f  your  chaste  daughter  the  wide  difference 
Twixt  amorous  and  villainous.    Being  thus  quench'd 
>r  hope,  not  longing,  mine  Italian  brain 
Gran  in  your  duller  Britain  operate 
kloet  vilely ;  fbr  my  vantage,  excellent ; 
Lnd,  to  be  brief,  my  practice  so  prevail'd, 
^hat  I  retum'd  with  simular  proof,  enough 
To  make  the  noble  Leonatus  mad, 
W  wounding  his  belief  in  her  renown 
Vith  tokens  thus,  and  thus ;  averring  notes 
>f  chamber-hanging,  pictures,  this  her  bracelet, 
D  cunning,  how  I  got  it !)  nay,  some  marks 
>f  secret  on  her  person,  that  he  could  not 
tut  think  her  bond  of  chastity  quite  crack'd, 
having  ta'en  the  forfeit.     Whereupon, — 
iethinks,  I  see  him  now, — 
Past,  Ay,  so  thou  dost, 

[Coming  forward, 
talian  fiend  ! — Ah  me  !  most  credulous  fool, 
)gregious  murderer,  thief,  any  thiftg 
'hat 's  due  to  all  the  villains  past,  in  being, 
'o  come  ! — 0,  give  me  cord,  or  knife,  or  poison, 
ome  upright  justicer  !    Thou,  king,  send  out 
6r  torturers  ingenious :  it  is  I 
hat  all  the  abhorred  things  o'  the  earth  amend, 
y  being  worse  than  they.     I  am  Posthumus, 
hat  kill'd  thy  daughter : — ^villain-like,  I  lie ; 
hat  caus'd  a  lesser  villain  than  myself, 
iiacrilegious  thief,  to  do 't. — The  temple 
f  \irtue  was  she : — ^yea,  and  she  herself 
pit,  and  throw  stones,  cast  mire  upon  me ;  set 
he  dogs  o'  the  street  to  bay  me:  every  villain 
e  call'd  Posthumus  Leonatus,  and 
a  villainy  less  than  't  was  !---0  Imogen  ! 
[y  queen,  my  life,  my  wife  !    0  Imogen, 
QOgen,  Imogen ! 

Imo,  Peace,  my  lord  !  hear,  hear  ! — 

Post.  Shall 's  have  a  play  of  this  ?    Thou  scornful 


There  lie  thy  part.  [Striking  her:  she  fails 

Pis.  0,  gentlemen !  help 

Mine,  and  your  mistress. — 0,  my  lord  Posthumup  * 
You  ne'er  kill'd  Imogen  till  now. — Help,  help  ! — 
Mine  honour'd  lady ! 

Cym.  Does  the  world  go  round  ^ 

Post.  How  oome  these  staggers  on  me  ? 

Pis.  Wake,  my  mistress  • 

Cym.  If  this  be  so,  the  gods  do  mean  to  strike  me 
To  dfeath  with  mortal  joy. 

Pis.  How  fares  my  mistress  ? 

Imo.  0  !  get  thee  from  iny  sight ; 
Thou  gav'st  me  poison :  dangerous  fellow,  hence ! 
Breathe  not  where  princes  are. 

Cym.  The  tune  of  Imogen ! 

Pis.  Lady, 
The  gods  throw  stones  of  sulphur  on  me,  if 
That  box  I  gave  you  was  not  thought  by  me 
A  precious  thing  :  I  had  it  from  the  queen. 

Cym.  New  matter  still  ? 

Imo.  It  poison'd  me. 

Cor.  0  gods  I 

I  left  out  one  thing  which  the  queen  confess'd, 
Which  must  approve  thee  honest :  if  Pisanio 
Have,  said  she,  given  his  mistress  that  confection 
Which  I  gave  him  for  a  cordial,  she  is  serv'd 
As  I  would  serve  a  rat. 

Cym.  What 's  this,  Cornelius  ? 

Cor.  The  queen,  sir,  very  oft  importun'd  me 
To  temper  poisons  for  her;  still  pretending 
The  satisfaction  of  her  knowledge,  only 
In  killing  creatures  vile,  as  cats  and  dogs 
Of  no  esteem :  I,  dreading  that  her  purpose 
Was  of  more  danger,  did  compound  for  her  \ 

A  certain  stuff*,  which,  being  ta'en.  would  cease 
The  present  power  of  life :  but,  in  short  time. 
All  offices  of  nature  should  again 
Do  their  due  functions. — Have  you  ta'en  of  it  ? 

Imo.  Most  like  I  did,  for  I  was  dead. 

Bel.  My  boys, 

There  was  our  error. 

Chti,  This  is,  sure,  Fidele. 

Imo.  Why  did  you  throw  your  wedded  lady  from  you  ? 
Think,  that  you  are  upon  a  rock ;  and  now 
Throw  me  again.  [Embracing  Posthumus. 

Post.  Hang  there  like  fruit,  my  soul, 

Till  the  tree  die ! 

Cym.  How  now !  my  flesh,  my  child  ? 

What !  mak'st  thou  me  a  dullard  in  this  act  ? 
Wilt  thou  not  speak  to  me  ? 

Imo.  Your  blessing,  sir.     [Kneeling. 

Bel.  Though  you  did  love  this  youth,  I  blame  ye  not ; 
You  had  a  motive  for 't.  [ToGuidcrius  and  Arviraous' 

Cym.  My  tears  that  fall, 

Prove  holy  water  on  thee !    Imogen, 
Thy  mother 's  dead. 

Imo.  I  am  sorry  for 't,  my  lord. 

Cym.  0  !  she  was  naught ;  and  'long  of  her  it  was, 
That  we  meet  here  so  strangely :  but  her  son 
Is  gone,  we  know  not  how,  nor  where. 

Pis.  My  lord, 

Now  fear  is  from  me,  I  '11  speak  troth.    Lord  Clot^n, 
Upon  my  lady's  missing,  came  to  me 
With  his  sword  drawn :  foam'd  at  the  mouth,  and  swoni 
If  I  discover'd  not  which  way  she  was  gone, 
It  was  my  instant  death.    By  accident, 
I  had  a  feigned  letter  of  my  master's 
Then  in  my  pocket,  which  directed  him 
To  seek  her  on  the  mountains  near  to  Milford  . 
Where,  in  a  frenzy,  in  my  master's  garments 
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Which  be  inforcM  from  me.  away  he  posts 
With  unchaste  purpose,  and  with  oath  to  violate 
My  lady's  honour :  what  became  of  him, 
I  farther  know  u«^t. 

Gut.  Let  me  end  the  story. 

I  slew  him  there. 

Cym.  Marry,  the  gods  forefend  ! 

I  would  not  thy  good  de^s  should  from  my  lips 
Pluck  a  hard  sentence :  pr'ythee,  valiant  youth, 
Deny  't  again. 

Gui.  I  have  spoke  it,  and  I  did  it. 

Cym.  He  was  a  prince. 

Gui.  A  most  uncivil  one.     The  wrongs  he  did  me 
Were  nothing  prince -like  ;  for  he  did  provoke  me 
With  language  ihat  would  make  me  spurn  the  sea, 
It'  it  could  60  roar  to  me.     I  cut  off's  head ; 
And  am  right  glad,  he  is  not  standing  here 
To  tell  this  tale  of  mine. 

Cym.  I  am  sorry  for  thee : 

By  thine  own  tongue  thou  art  condemn'd,  and  must 
£ndure  our  law.     Thou  art  dead. 

Imo.  That  headless  man 

I  thought  had  been  my  lord. 

Cym.  Bind  the  offender, 

And  take  him  from  our  presence. 

Bel.  Stay,  sir  king. 

This  man  is  better  than  the  man  he  slew, 
As  well  descended  as  thyself ;  and  hath 
More  of  thee  merited,  than  a  band  of  Glotens 
Had  ever  scar  for. — ^Let  his  arms  alone : 

[To  the  Guard, 
They  were  not  born  for  bondage. 

Cym.  Why,  old  soldier, 

Wilt  thou  undo  the  worth  thou  art  unpaid  for. 
By  tasting  of  our  wrath  V     How  of  descent 
As  good  as  we  ? 

Arv.  In  that  he  spake  too  far. 

Cym.  And  thou  shalt  die  for 't. 

Bel.  We  will  die  all  throe; 

But  I  will  prove  that  two  on 's  are  as  good 
As  I  have  given  out  him. — My  sons,  I  must 
For  mine  own  part  unfold  a  dangerous  speech, 
Though,  haply,  well  for  you. 

Arv.  Your  danger  *s  ours. 

Gui.  And  our  good  his. 

Bel.  Have  at  it,  then,  by  leave. 

Thou  hadst,  great  king,  a  subject,  who  was  cali'd 
Belarius. 

Cym,  What  of  him  ?  he  is 

A  banish'd  traitor. 

BeL  He  it  is  that  hath 

AFsum'd  this  age :  indeed,  a  banish'd  man ; 
I  know  not  how,  a  traitor. 

Cym.  Take  him  hence. 

The  whole  world  shall  not  save  him. 

Bel.  Not  too  hot  : 

First  pay  me  for  the  nursing  of  thy  sons ; 
And  let  it  be  confiscate  all,  so  soon 
As  I  have  received  it. 

Cym.  Nursing  of  my  sons  ? 

Bel.  I  am  too  blunt,  and  saucy ;  here 's  my  knee : 
Ere  I  arise,  1  will  prefer  my  sons ;  I 

Then,  spare  not  the  old  father.     Mighty  sir. 
These  two  young  gentlemen,  that  call  me  father,  j 

And  think  they  are  my  sons,  are  none  of  mine :  , 

They  are  the  issue  of  your  loins,  my  liege,  ' 

And  blood  of  your  begetting.  i 

Cym.  How  !  my  issue  ? 

Pel   So  sure  as  you  your  father*s.    I,  old  Morgan, 

w« :  ia  folio.    Bowo  made  the  ehanfe. 


Am  that  Belarius  whom  you  sometime  banish'd  : 

Your  pleasure  was  my  mere  offence,  my  punizihrnent 

Itself,  and  all  my  treason ;  that  I  suffered 

Was  all  the  harm  I  did.     These  gentle  princca 

(For  such,  and  so  they  arc)  these  twenty  year* 

Have  I  trainM  up ;  those  arts  they  have,  as  i 

Gould  put  into  them  :  my  breeding  was,  sir.  bb 

Your  highness  knows.     Their  nurse,  Eurij  hilc, 

Whom  for  the  theft  I  wedded  stole  these  children 

Upon  my  banishment :  I  movM  her  to  H ; 

Having  receiv'd  the  punishment  before, 

For  that  which  I  did  then  :  beaten  for  loyalty 

Excited  me  to  treason.     Their  dear  loss, 

The  more  of  you  H  was  felt,  the  more  it  shap'd 

Unto  my  end  of  stealing  them.     But.  gracious  bit 

Here  are  your  sons  again ;  and  I  must  Irse 

Two  of  the  swcet'.*<t  companions  in  the  world.«- — 

The  benediction  of  these  covering  heavens 

Fall  on  their  heads  like  dew !  for  they  are  worthy 

To  inlay  heaven  witli  stars. 

Cym.  Thou  weep'st,  and  speak V 

The  service,  that  you  three  have  done,  is  more 
Unlike  than  this  thou  telPst.     I  lost  my  childrrsn. 
If  these  be  they,  I  know  not  how  to  wish 
A  pair  of  worthier  sons. 

Bel.  Be  pleasM  a  while.—  • 

This  gentleman,  whom  I  call  Polydore, 
Most  worthy  prince,  as  yours  is  true  GuiderioF  : 
This  gentleman,  my  Cadwal,  Arviragus, 
Your  younger  princely  son :  he,  sir,  wa«  lapp'd 
In  a  most  curious  mantle,  wrought  by  the  hand 
Of  his  queen  mother,  which,  for  more  probation, 
I  can  with  ease  produce. 

Cym.  Guiderius  had 

Upon  his  neck  a  mole,  a  sanguine  star  : 
It  was  a  mark  of  wonder. 

Bel.  This  is  he. 

Who  hath  upon  him  still  that  natural  stamp. 
It  was  wise  nature's  end  in  the  donation, 
To  be  his  evidence  now. 

Cym.  0  !  what  am  I 

A  mother  to  the  birth  of  three  ?    Ne'er  mother 
Rejoic'd  deliverance  more. — BIcssM  pray  you  be, 
That  after  this  strange  starting  from  your  orbs, 
You  may  reign  in  them  now. — O  Imogen  ! 
Thou  hast  lost  by  this  a  kingdom. 

Imo.  No.  my  lord ; 

I  have  got  two  worlds  by  H. — 0,  my  gentle  brothers  ! 
Have  we  thus  met  ?  0  !  never  say  hereafter. 
But  I  am  truest  sp^ker :  you  call'd  me  brother, 
When  I  was  but  your  sister  j  I  you  brothers, 
When  you*  were  so  indeed. 

Cym.  Did  you  e'er  meet  ? 

Arv.  Ay,  my  good  lord. 

Gui.  And  at  first  meetm?  lov^d  * 

Continued  so,  until  we  thought  he  died. 

Cor.  By  the  queen's  dram  she  swallowed. 

Cym.  O  rare  instinct  . 

When  shall  I  hear  all  through  ?    This  fierce  abridgmc  lit 
Hath  to  it  circumstantial  branches,  which 
Distinction  should  be  rich  m. — Where  ?  how  liv*d  you  • 
And  when  came  you  to  serve  our  Roman  capiive  ? 
How  parted  with  your  brothers  ?  how  first  met  them  ' 
Why  fled  you  from  the  court,  and  whither^     These. 
And  your  three  motives  to  the  battle,  with 
I  know  not  how  much  more,  should  be  demanded. 
And  all  the  other  by^ependencics. 
From  chance  to  chance ;  but  nor  the  time,  nor  place. 
Will  serve  our  long  inteHgatorie*.     See, 
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Posthnmns  anchors  upon  Imogen ; 
And  she,  like  harmless  lightning,  throws  her  eye 
On  him,  her  brothers,  me,  her  master,  hitting 
Each  object  with  a  joy :  the  counterchange 
Is  severally  in  all.    Let 's  quit  this  ground, 
And  smoke  the  temple  with  our  racrifices. — 
Thoa  art  my  brother :  so  y/e  '11  hold  thee  ever. 

[To  Belarius. 

Imo.  You  are  my  father,  too ;  and  did  relieve  me, 
To  see  this  gracious  seaaon. 

Cym.  All  o'erjoyM, 

Save  these  in  bonds :  let  them  be  joyful  too, 
For  they  shall  taste  our  comfort. 

Itno.  My  good  master, 

I  will  yet  do  you  service. 

Luc.  Happy  be  you ! 

Cym.  The  forlorn  soldier,  that  so  nobly  fought, 
He  would  have  well  become^  this  place,  and  grac'd 
The  thankiugs  of  a  king. 

Post.  I  am,  sir, 

The  soldier  that  did  company  these  three 
In  poor  beseeming :  't  was  a  fitment  for 
The  purpose  1  then  followed. — ^That  I  was  he, 
Speak,  lachimo :  I  had  you  down,  and  might 
Tlave  made  you  finish. 

lack.  I  am  down  again ;  [Kneeling. 

Bat  now  my  heavy  conscience  sinks  my  knee, 
As  then  your  force  did.     Take  that  life,  beseech  you, 
Wliich  I  so  often  owe ;  but  your  ring  first. 
And  here  the  bracelet  of  the  truest  princess 
That  ever  swore  her  faith. 

Post.  Kneel  not  to  me : 

The  power  that  I  have  on  you  is  to  spare  you ; 
Tlje  malice  towards  you  to  forgive  you.  Live, 
And  deal  with  others  better. 

Cym.  Nobly  doom'd. 

We  Ml  learn  our  freene^  of  a  son-in-law : 
Pardon  's  the  word  to  all. 

Arv.  You  help  us,  sir, 

As  ynu  did  mean  indeed  to  be  our  brother ; 
Joy'd  are  we,  that  you  are. 

Post,    Your    servant,  princes. — Good  my  lord  of 
Rome. 
Call  forth  your  soothsayer.     As  I  slept,  methought, 
Great  Jupiter,  upon  his  eagle  back'd, 
AppearM  to  me,  with  other  spritely  shows 
or  mine  omti  kindred  :  when  I  wak'd,  I  found 
This  label  on  my  bosom  ;  whose  containing 
U  so  from  sense  in  hardness,  that  I  can 
Make  no  collection  of  it :  let  him  show 
His  skill  in  the  construction. 

Ltte.  Philarmonus ! 

Sooth.  Here,  my  good  lord.  [Coming  forward. 

Luc  Read,  and  declare  the  meaning. 

Sooth.  [Reads.]  "  When  aa  a  lion's  whelp  shall,  to 


himself  unknown,  without  seeking  find,  and  be  em- 
braced by  a  piece  of  tender  air ;  and  when  from  a 
stately  cedar  shall  be  lopped  branches,  which  being 
dead  many  years  shall  alter  revise,  be  jointed  to  the 
old  stock,  and  freshly  grow,  then  shall  Posthumus  end 
his  miseries.  Britain  be  fortunate,  and  flourish  in  peace 
and  plenty." 

Thou,  Leonatus,  art  the  lion's  whelp ; 
The  fit  and  apt  construction  of  thy  name, 
Being  Leo-natus,  doth  import  so  much. 
The  piece  of  tender  air,  thy  virtuous  daughter, 

[To  Cymbeline. 
Which  we  call  mollis  aer  ;  and  mollis  aer 
We  term  it  mulier :  which  mulier,  1  divine. 
Is  this  most  constant  wife  ;  who,  even  now, 
Answering  the  letter  of  the  oracle, 
Unknown  to  you,  unsought,  were  clipp'd  about 
With  this  most  tender  air. 

Cym.  This  hath  some  seeming. 

Sooth.  The  lofty  cedar,  royal  Cymbeline, 
Personates  thee ;  and  thy  lopp'd  branches  point 
Thy  two  sons  forth  ;  who.  by  Belarius  stolen, 
For  many  years  thought  dead,  are  now  reviv'd, 
To  the  majestic  cedar  join'd,  whose  issue 
Promises  Britain  peace  and  plenty. 

Cym.  Well, 

My  peace  we  will  begin. — And,  Caius  Lucius, 
Although  the  victor,  we  submit  to  Csesar, 
And  to  the  Roman  empire ;  promising 
To  pay  our  wonted  tribute,  from  the  which 
We  were  dissuaded  by  our  wicked  queen : 
Whom  heavens,  in  justice,  both  oil  her  and  hers 
Have  laid  most  heavy  hand. 

Sooth.  The  fingers  df  the  powers  above  do  tune 
The  harmony  of  this  peace.     The  vision, 
Which  I  made  known  to  Lucius  ere  the  stroke 
Of  this  yet  scarce-cold  battle,  at  this  instant 
Is  full  acoomplish'd ;  for  the  Roman  eagle, 
From  south  to  west  on  wing  soaring  aloft, 
Lessen'd  herself,  and  in  the  beams  o'  the  sun 
So  vanished  :  which  foreshow'd  our  princely  eagle, 
Th'  imperial  Gsesar,  should  again  unite 
His  favour  with  the  radiant  Cymbeline, 
Which  shines  here  in  the  west. 

Cym.  Laud  we  the  gods , 

And  let  our  crooked  smokes  climb  to  their  nostrils 
From  our  bless'd  altars.     Publish  we  this  peace 
To  all  our  subjects.     Set  we  forward.     Let 
A  Roman  and  a  British  ensign  wave 
Friendly  together ;  so  through  Lud's  town  march, 
And  in  the  temple  of  greac  Jupiter 
Our  peace  we  '11  ratify ;  seal  it  with  feasts.— 
Set  on  there  ! — Never  was  a  war  did  cease, 
Ere  bloody  hands  were  wash'd,  with  such  a  peace. 

[Exev*ii 
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Antiochus,  King  of  Antiooh* 
PxRiCLES,  Prince  of  Tyro. 

SiMONiDES,  King  of  Pentapolis. 
Cleon,  GoTernor  of  Tharsus. 
Lysimachus,  Governor  of  Mitylene. 
Cerimon,  b  Lord  of  Ephesns. 
Thaliard,  b  Lord  of  Antioeh. 
Philemon.  Servant  to  Cerimon. 
Leonine,  Servant  to  Dionyza. 


MarflhaL 

A  Pander,  and  his  Wife. 
BouLT,  their  Servant. 
GowER,  as  Chorua. 

The  Daughter  of  Antioohus. 
DiONTZA,  Wife  to  Cleon. 
Thaisa,  Daughter  to  Simomdea. 
Marina,  Daughter  to  Pericles  and  Tha 
Ltchorida,  Nurse  to  Marina. 
Dun  A. 


Lords,  Ladies,  Knights,  Gentlemen,  Sailors,  Pirates,  Fishermen,  Messengers,  &o. 
SCENE;  dispersedly  in  various  Countries. 


ACT   I. 


Enter  Gowm, 
Before  the  Palace  of  Antioeh. 
To  sing  a  song  that  old  was  sung. 
From  ashes  ancient  Gower  is  come; 
Assuming  man's  infirmities. 
To  glad  your  ear,  and  please  your  eyes. 
It  hath  been  sung  at  festivals, 
On  ember-eves,  and  holy  ales,^ 
And  lords  and  ladies  in  their  lives 
Have  read  it  for  restoratives : 
The  purpose'  is  to  make  men  glorious ; 
Et  bonum  quo  antiquius,  to  melius. 
If  you,  born  in  these  latter  times. 
When  wit 's  more  ripe,  accept  my  rhymes, 
And  that  to  hear  an  old  man  sing. 
May  to  your  wishes  pleasure  bring, 
I  life  would  wish,  and  that  I  might 
Waste  it  for  you,  like  taper-light. — 
This  Antioeh,  then :  Antioohus  the  great 
Built  up  this  city  for  his  chiefest  seat. 
The  fairest  in  all  Syria ; 
I  tell  you  what  my  authors  say : 
This  king  unto  him  took  a  feere,' 
Who  died  and  left  a  female  heir, 
So  buxom,  blithe,  and  full  of  face, 
As  heaven  had  lent  her  all  his  grace ; 
With  whom  the  father  liking  took, 
And  her  to  incest  did  provoke. 
Bad  child,  worse  father,  to  entice  his  own 
To  evil,  should  be  done  by  none. 
By*  custom  what  they  did  begin 
Was  with  long  use  account  no  sin. 
The  beauty  of  this  sinful  dame 
Made  ninny  princes  thither  frame, 
To  seek  her  as  a  bed-follow, 
In  marriage  pleasures  play-fellow  : 
Which  to  prevent  he  made  a  law. 


To  keep  her  still  and  men  in  awe, 

That  whoso  ask'd  her  for  his  wife. 

His  riddle  told  not,  lost  his  life : 

So,  for  her  many  a  wight  did  die, 

As  yond'  grim  looks*  do  testify. 

What  now  ensues,  to  the  judgment  of  year  eye 

I  give,  my  cause  who  best  can  justify.       [ExH 

SCENE  I.— Antioeh.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Antiochus,  Pericles,  and  Attendants. 

Ant,  Young  prince  of  Tyre,  you  have  at  large  reoeiT^d 
The  danger  of  the  task  you  undertake. 

Per,  I  have,  Antiochus,  and  with  a  soul 
Emboldened  with  the  glory  of  her  praise, 
Think  death  no  hazard  in  this  enterprise.  [ Jfsuse. 

Ant.  Bring  in  our  daughter,  clothed  like  a  bride. 
For  the  embracements  even  of  Jove  himself; 
At  whose  oonception,  (till  Lucina  reign'd) 
Nature  this  dowry  gave,  to  glad  her  presence^ 
The  senate-house  of  planets  all  did  sit, 
To  knit  in  her  their  best  perfections. 

Enter  the  Daughter  of  Antiochus. 

Per,  See,  where  she  comes,  apparell'd  like  the  spring 
Graces  her  subjects,  and  her  thoughts  the  kin^ 
Of  every  virtue  gives  renown  to  men ! 
Her  face,  the  book  of  praises,  where  is  read 
Nothing  but  curious  pleasures,  as  from  thenoe 
Sorrow  were  ever  ras'd/  and  testy  wrath 
Could  never  be  her  mild  companion. 
Ye  gods,  that  made  me  man,  and  sway  in  lovei 
That  have  inflam'd  desire  in  my  breast, 
To  taste  the  fruit  of  yon  celestial  tree. 
Or  die  in  the  adventure,  be  my  helps. 
As  I  am  son  and  servant  to  your  will, 
To  compass  such  a  boundless^  happineea  I 

Ant.  Prince  Pericles, — 

Per.  That  would  be  son  to  great  Antioehvs. 

Ant,  Before  thee  stands  this  fair  Heaperidee, 
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With  golden  fruit,  but  dangerous  to  be  toueh'd ; 
For  death-like  dragons  here  afiright  thee  hard : 
Her  face,  like  heaven,  enticeth  thee  to  view 
Her  countless  glory,  which  desert  must  gain ; 
kud  which,  without  desert,  because,  thine  eye 
Presumes  to  reach,  all  thy  whole  heap  must  die. 
Yond^  sometime  famous  princes,  like  thyself, 
Drawn  by  report,  adventurous  by  desire. 
Tell  thee  with  speechless  tongues,  and  semblance  pale, 
That,  without  covering,  save  yond'  field  of  stars. 
They  here  stand  martyrs,  slain  in  Cupid's  wan : 
And  with  dead  cheeks  advise  thee  to  desist, 
For  going  on  death's  net,  whom  none  resist. 

Per.  Antiochus,  I  thank  thee,  who  hath  taught 
My  frail  mortality  to  know  itself, 
And  by  those  fearful  objects  to  prepare 
This  body,  like  to  them,  to  what  I  must : 
For  death  remember'd  should  be  like  a  mirror. 
Who  tells  us,  life 's  but  breath ;  to  trust  it,  error. 
I  '11  make  my  will,  then  j  and  as  sick  men  do, 
Who  know  the  world,  see  heaven,  but  feeling  woe, 
Gripe  not  at  earthly  joys,  as  erst  they  did : 
So,  J  bequeath  a  happy  peace  to  you, 
And  all  good  men,  as  every  prince  should  do : 
My  riches  to  the  earth  from  whence  they  oame. 
But  my  unspotted  fire  of  love  to  you. 

[To  the  Daughter  of  Antioghts. 
Thus,  ready  for  the  way  of  life  or  death, 
I  wait  the  sharpest  blow. 

Ant.  Scorning  advice,  read  the  conclusion,  then ; 
Which  read  and  not  expounded,  't  is  decreed, 
As  these  before  thee,  thou  thyself  shalt  bleed. 

Dough.  Of  all,  'say'd  yet,  may'st  thou  prove  pros- 
perous! 
Of  all,  'say'd  yet,  I  wish  thee  happiness. 

Per.  Like  a  bold  champion,  I  assume  the  listSy 
\or  ask  advice  of  any  other  thought 
But  faithfulness,  and  courage. 

The  Riddle. 
I  am  no  viper,  yet  I  feed 
On  mother's  flesh,  which  did  me  breed; 
I  sought  a  husband,  in  which  labour, 
I  found  that  kindness  in  a  father: 
He  ^s  father,  son,  and  husband  mild, 
I  mother,  wife,  and  yet  his  child. 
How  they  may  be,  and  yet  in  two, 
As  you  tpill  live^  resolve  it  you. 
Sharp  phyaiek  is  the  last :  but,  0 1  you  powers, 
That  give  heaven  countless  eyes  to  view  men's  acts. 
Why  cloud  they  not  their  sights  perpetually, 
If  this  be  true,  which  makes  me  pale  to  read  it  ? 
Fair  glass  of  light,  I  lov'd  you,  and  could  still, 
Were  not  this  glorious  casket  stor'd  with  ill; 
But  I  must  tell  you, — now,  my  thoughts  revolt, 
For  he  's  no  man  on  whom  perfections  wait, 
That,  knovring  sin  within,  will  touch  the  gate. 
You  're  a  fair  viol,  and  your  sense  the  strings, 
Who,  fingeHd  to  make  man  his  lawful  music, 
Would  draw  heaven  down  and  all  the  gods  to  hearken; 
But  being  play'd  upon  before  your  time. 
Hell  only  danceth  to  so  harsh  a  chime. 
Good  sooth,  I  care  not  for  you. 

Am.  Prince  Pericles,  touch  not,  upon  thy  life. 
For  that  'a  an  article  within  our  law, 
As  dangerous  as  the  rest.     Your  time 's  expired : 
Either  expound  now,  or  receive  your  sentence. 

Per.  Great  king. 
Few  love  to  hear  the  Fins  they  love  to  act; 
V  would  'braid  yourself  too  near  for  me  to  tell  it. 

*  sh*v  :  in  old  copiM.    Malon«  mad*  th«  ohsBictt. 


Who  has  a  book  of  all  that  monarchs  do. 

He 's  ^lore  secure  to  keep  it  shut,  than  shown ; 

For  vice  repeated  is  like  the  wandering  wind, 

Blows  dust  in  others'  eyes,  to  spread  itself: 

And  yet  the  end  of  all  is  bought  thus  dear. 

The  breath  is  gone,  and  the  sore  eyes  see  clear: 

To  stop  the  air  would  hurt  them.  The  blind  mole  casts 

Copp'd  hills  towards  heaven,  to  tell  the  earth  is  throng'd 

By  man's  oppression ;  and  the  poor  worm  doth  die  for 't 

Kings  are  earth's  gods ;  in  vice  their  law 's  their  will 

And  if  Jove  stray,  who  dares  say  Jove  doth  ill? 

It  is  enough  you  know ;  and  it  is  fit, 

What  being  more  known  grows  worse,  to  smother  it. 

All  love  the  womb  that  their  first  beings  bred. 

Then,  give  my  tongue  like  leave  to  love  my  head. 

Ant.  [Aside.]  Heaven,  that  I  had  thy  head-!  he  has 
found  the  meaning ; 
But  T  will  gloze  with  him.  [To  him!\  Young  prince  of 

Tyre, 

Though  by  the  tenour  of  our  atriot  edict, 
Your  exposition  misinterpreting. 
We  might  proceed  to  cancel  of  your  days ; 
Yet  hope,  succeeding  from  so  fair  a  tree 
As  your  fair  self,  doth  tune  us  otherwise. 
Forty  days  longer  we  do  respite  you ; 
If  by  which  time  our  secret  be  undoncj 
This  mercy  shows,  we  '11  joy  in  such  a  son : 
And  until  then  your  entertain  shall  be. 
As  doth  befit  our  honour,  and  your  worth. 

[Exeunt  Antiochus,  his  Daughter,  and  Attendcmis, 

Per.  How  courtesy  would  seem  to  cover  sin, 
When  what  Li  done  is  like  an  hypocrite. 
The  which  is  good  in  nothing  but  in  sight. 
If  it  be  true  that  I  interpret  false, 
Then  were  it  certain,  you  were  not  so  bad. 
As  with  foul  incest  to  abuse  your  soul ; 
Where  now  you  're  both  a  father  and  a  son, 
By  your  untimely  daspings  with  your  child, 
(Which  pleasure  fits  a  husband,  not  a  father) 
And  she  an  eater  of  her  mothers  flesh, 
By  the  defiling  of  her  parent's  bed ; 
And  both  like  serpents  are,  who  though  they  feed 
On  sweetest  flowers,  yet  they  poison  breed. 
Antioch,  farewell !  for  wisdom  sees,  those  men 
Blush  not  in  actions  blacker  than  the  night. 
Will  shun'  no  course  to  keep  them  from  the  light : 
One  sin,  I  know,  another  doth  provoke ; 
Murder 's  as  near  to  lust,  as  flame  to  smoke. 
Poison  and  treason  are  the  hands  of  sin. 
Ay,  and  the  targets,  to  put  ofi*  the  shame : 
Then,  lest  my  life  be  cropp'd  to  keep  you  clear, 
By  flight  I  '11  shun  the  danger  which  I  fear.         [Exit. 
Re-enter  Antiochus. 

Ant.  He  hath  found  the  meaning,  for  the  which  we 
mean 
To  have  his  head. 

He  must  not  live  to  trumpet  forth  my  infamy. 
Nor  tell  the  world,  Antiochus  doth  sin 
In  such  a  loathed  manner : 
And  therefore  instantly  this  prince  must  die ; 
For  by  his  fall  my  honour  must  keep  high 
Who  attends  us  there? 

Enter  Thalurd. 

Thai.  Doth  your  highncM  call? 

Ant.  Thaliard, 
You  're  of  our  chamber,  and  our  mind  partakes 
Her  private  actions  to  your  secrecy ; 
And  for  your  faithfulness  we  will  advance  you. 
Thaliard,  behold,  here 's  poison,  and  here 's  gold ; 
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We  hate  the  prince  of  Tyre,  and  thon  must  kiU  him : 
It  fits  thee  not  to  ask  the  reason  why, 
Because  we  bid  it.    Say,  is  it  done  ? 

Thai.  My  lord, 

'T  is  done. 

Enter  a  Messenger, 

Ant.  Enough. — 
Let  your  breath  cool  yourself,  telling  your  haste. 

Mess.  My  lord,  prince  Pericles  is  fled. 

[Exit  Messenger. 

Ant.  As  thou 

Wilt  live,  fly  after :  and,  as'  an  arrow,  shot 
From  a  well-experienc'd  archer,  hits  the  mark 
His  eye  doth  level  at,  so  ne'er  return. 
Unless  thou  say  Prince  Pericles  is  dead. 

Thai.  My  lord,  if  I 
Can  get  him  once  within  my  pistol-s  length, 
[  '11  make  him  sure :  so,  farewell  to  your  highness.  [Exit, 

Ant.  Thaliard,  adieu. — Till  Pericles  be  dead, 
My  heart  can  lend  no  succour  to  my  head.  [Exit. 

SCENE  II.— Tyre.     A  Room  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Pericles,  Helicanus.  and  other  Lords. 
Per.  Let  none  disturb  us :  why  should  this  change 

of  thoughts  ? 
The  sad  companion,  duIUey'd  melancholy. 
By  me  so  us'd  a  guest  is,  not  an  hour, 
In  the  day's  glorious  walk,  or  peaceful  night, 
The  tomb  where  grief  should  sleep,  can  breed  me  quiet. 
Here  pleasures  court  mine  eyes,  and  mine  eyes  shun 

them, 
And  danger,  which  I  feaHd,  is  at  Antioch, 
Whose  arm  seems  far  too  short  to  hit  me  here ; 
Yet  neither  pleasure's  art  can  joy  my  spirits. 
Nor  yet  the  other's  distance  comfort  me. 
Then,  it  is  thus  :  that  passions  of  the  mind. 
That  have  their  first  conception  by  mis-dread. 
Have  after-nouri.«hnient  and  life  by  care ; 
And  what  was  first  but  fear  what  might  be  done, 
Grows  elder  now,  and  cares  it  be  not  done : 
And  so  with  me  : — the  great  Antiochus 
('Gainst  whom  I  am  too  little  to  contend. 
Since  he 's  so  great,  can  make  his  will  his  act) 
Will  think  me  speaking,  though  I  swear  to  silence : 
Nor  boots  it  me  to  say,  I  honour, 
If  he  suspect  I  may  dishonour  him : 
And  what  may  make  him  blush  in  being  known. 
He  '11  Ftop  the  course  by  which  it  might  be  known. 
With  hostile  forces  he  '11  o'erspread  the  land. 
And  with  the  ostent'  of  war  will  look  so  huge. 
Amazement  shall  drive  courage  from  the  state ; 
Our  men  be  vanquish'd  ere  they  do  resist, 
And  subjects  punish'd  that  ne'er  thought  oflcnce  : 
Which  care  of  them,  not  pity  of  myself, 
(Who  arn'  no  more  but  as  the  tops  of  trees, 
Which  fence  the  roots  they  grow  by,  and  defend  them) 
Makes  both  my  body  pine,  and  soul  to  languish, 
And  punish  that  before,  that  he  would  punish. 

1  Lord.  Joy  and  all  comfort  in  your  sacred  breast. 

2  Lord.  And  keep  your  mind,  tUl  you  return  to  us, 
Peaceful  and  comfortable. 

Hel.  Peace,  peace  !  and  give  experience  tongue. 
They  do  abuse  the  king,  that  flatter  him : 
For  flattery  is  the  bellows  blows  up  sin ; 
The  thing  the  which  is  flatter'd.  but  a  spark. 
To  which  that  blast*  gives  heat*  and  stronger  glowing ; 
Whereas  reproof,  obedient  and  m  order, 
Fits  kings,  as  they  are  men,  for  they  may  err : 


When  signior  Sooth,  here,  does  proclaim  a  peace, 
He  flatters  you,  makes  war  upon  yiur  life. 
Prince,  pardon  me,  or  strike  me,  if  yon  please ', 
1  cannot  be  much  lower  than  my  knees. 

Per.  All  leave  us  else ;  but  let  your  ear«s  o'er-look 
What  shipping,  and  what  lading 's  in  our  haven, 
And  then  return  to  us.     [Exeunt  Lords.]    Heliianns, 

thou 
Hast  moved  us :  what  seest  thou  in  oar  looks  ^ 

Hel.  An  angry  brow,  dread  lord. 

Per.  If  there  be  such  a  dart  in  prince's  frowns, 
How  durst  thy  tongue  move  anger  to  our  face  ? 

Hel.  How  dare  the  plants  look  up  to  heaven,  from 
whence 
They  have  their  nourishment  ? 

Per.  Thou  knoVst  I  have  poww 

To  take  thy  life  from  thee. 

Hel.  I  have  ground  the  axe  mvBelf ; 

Do  you  but  strike  the  blow. 

Per.  Rise,  pr'ythee  rise. 

Sit  down ;  thou  art  no  flatterer : 
I  thank  thee  for  it ;  and  heaven  forbid. 
That  kings  should  let  their  ears  hear  their  faults  hid 
Fit  counsellor,  and  Ecrvant  for  a  prince, 
Who  by  thy  wisdom  mak'st  a  prince  thy  servant, 
What  wouldst  thou  have  me  do  ? 

Hel.  To  bear  with  patience 

Silch  griefs  as  you  yourself  do  lay  upon  yourself. 

Per.  Thou  speak'st  like  a  physician,  Helicanus, 
That  ministers  a  potion  unto  me, 
That  thou  wouldst  tremble  to  receive  thyself. 
Attend  me,  then  :  I  went  to  Antioch, 
Where,  as  thou  know'st,  against  the  face  of  death 
I  sought  the  purchase  of  a  glorious  beauty, 
From  whence  an  issue  I  might  propagate, 
Are  arms  to  princes,  and  bring  joys  to  subjects. 
Her  face  was  to  mine  eye  beyond  all  wonder ; 
The  rest  (hark  in  thine  ear)  as  black  as  incest : 
Which  by  my  knowledge  found,  the  sinful  father 
Seem'd  not  to  strike,  but  smooth :  but  thou  know'st  thii, 
'T  is  time  to  fear,  when  tyrants  seem  to  kiss. 
Which  fear  so  grew  in  me,  I  hither  fled 
Under  the  covering  of  a  careful  night, 
Who  seem'd  my  good  protector  ;  and  being  here, 
Bethought  me  what  was  past,  what  might  saooeed. 
I  knew  him  tyrannous  ;  and  tyrants'  fears 
Decrease  not,  but  grow  faster  than  the  years. 
And  should  he  doubt*  it,  (as  no  doubt  he  doth) 
That  I  should  open  to  the  listening  air, 
How  many  worthy  princes'  bloods  were  shed, 
To  keep  his  bed  of  blackne&s  unlaid  ope, 
To  lop  that  doubt  he'll  fill  this  land  with  arms, 
And  make  pretence  of  wrong  that  I  have  done  him ; 
When  all,  for  mine,  if  I  may  call 't,  off*ence, 
Must  feel  war's  blow,  who  Fpares  not  innocence : 
Which  love  t^  all,  of  which  thyself  art  one, 
Who  now  reprov'st  me  for  it— 

Hel.  Alas,  sir! 

Per.  Drew  sleep  out  of  mine  eyes,  blood  from  my 
cheeks. 
Musings  into  my  mind,  a  thousand  doubts 
How  I  might  stop  this  tempest  ere  it  came ; 
And  finding  little  comfort  to  relieve  them, 
I  thought  it  princely  charity  to  grieve  them. 
Hel.  Well,  my  lord,  since  you  have  given  me  leite 
to  speak, 
Freely  will  I  speak.     Antiochus  you  fear, 
And  justly  too,  I  think,  you  fear  the  tyrant, 
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Who  either  by  public  war,  or  private  treason, 

Will  take  away  your  life. 

Therefore,  my  lord,  go  travel  for  a  while, 

Till  that  his  rage  and  anger  be  forgot. 

Or  till  the  Destinies  do  cut  his  thread  of  life. 

Your  rule  direct  to  any ;  if  to  me, 

Day  serves  not  light  more  faithful  than  I  '11  be. 

Per.  I  do  not  doubt  thy  faith ; 
But  should  he  wrong  my  liberties  in  my  absence  ? 

Hel.  We  'II  mingle  our  bloods  together  in  the  earth, 
From  whence  we  had  our  being  and  our  birth. 

Per,  Tyre,  I  now  look  from  thee,  then  :  and  to  Tharsus 
Intend  my  travel,  where  I  '11  hear  from  thee, 
And  by  whose  letters  I  'II  dispose  myself. 
The  care  I  had,  acd  have,  of  subjects'  good. 
On  thee  I  lay,  whose  wisdom's  strength  can  bear  it. 
I  '11  take  thy  word  for  faith,  not  ask  thine  oath ; 
Who  shuns  not  to  break  one,  will  sure^  crack  both. 
But  in  our  orbs  we  live  so  round  and  safe, 
That  time  of  both  this  truth  shall  ne'er  convince,' 
Thou  ahow'dst  a  subject's  shine,  I  a  true  prince. 

[Exeunt, 

SCENE  ITI. — Tyre.    An  Ante-chamber  in  the 

Palace. 

Enter  Thaliard. 

Thai  So,  this  is  Tyre,  and  this  is  the  court.  Here 
mmX  I  kill  king  Pericles ;  and  if  I  do  not,  I  am  sure  to 
be  hang'd  at  home  :  't  is  dangerous. — Well,  I  perceive 
he  wa«  a  wire  fellow,  and  had  good  discretion,  that 
beins:  bid  to  a^k  what  he  would  of  the  king,  desired  he 
might  know  none  of  his  secrets :  now  do  I  see  he  had 
some  reason  for  it ;  for  if  a  king  bid  a  man  be  a  villain, 
he  is  bound  by  the  indenture  of  his  oath  to  be  oue. — 
Hush !  here  come  the  lords  of  Tyre. 

Enter  Helicanus.  Rscanes.  and  other  Lords. 

Hei  You  shall  not  need,  my  fellow  peers  of  Tyre, 
Farther  to  question  me  of  your  king's  departure  : 
His  seal'd  commission,  leA  in  trust  with  me. 
Doth  speak  sufficiently,  he  's  gone  to  travel. 

Thai   [Aside]    How !  the  king  gone ? 

Hei  If  farther  yet  you  will  be  satisfied. 
Why,  as  it  were  unlicens'd  of  your  loves, 
He  would  depart,  I  '11  give  some  light  unto  you. 
Being  at  Antioch — 

Thai.  [Aside.}  What  from  Antioch  ? 

Hel.  Royal  Antiochus  (on  what  cause  I  know  not) 
Took  some  displeasure  at  him  :  at  least,  he  judg'd  so ; 
And  doubting  lest  that  he  had  err'd  or  sinn'd. 
To  show  his  sorrow  he  'd  correct  himself ; 
So  puts  himself  unto  the  shipman's  toil. 
With  whom  each  minute  threatens  life  or  death. 

Thai.  [Aside.]  Well.  I  perceive 
I  shall  not  be  hang'd  now,  although  I  would  ; 
But  since  he 's  gone,  the  king's  seas  must  please  : 
He  'scap'd  ihe  land,  to  perish  at  the  sea. — 
I  '11  present  myself. — [7b  them.]  Peace  to  the  lords  of 
Tyre. 

Hel.  Lord  Thaliard  from  Antiochus  is  welcome. 

Thai.  From  him  I  come. 
With  message  unto  princely  Pericles : 
But  since  my  landing  I  have  understood, 
Vour  lord  hath  betook  himself  to  unknown  travels, 
My  message  must  return  from  whence  it  came. 

Hel.  We  have  no  reason  to  desire  it, 
Commended  to  our  master,  not  to  us : 
Yet,  ere  you  shall  depart,  this  we  desire. 
As  friends  to  Antioch  we  may  feast  in  Tyre.    [Exeunt 


SCENE  IV.— Tharsus.     A  Room  in  the  Governor's 
House. 
Enter  Cleon,  Diontza,  and  Attendants, 
Cle.  My  Dionyza,  shall  we  rest  us  here, 
And  by  relating  tales  of  other's  griefs, 
See  if  <^t  will  teach  us  to  forget  our  own  ? 

Dto.  That  were  to  blow  at  fire  in  hope  to  quench  it 
For  who  digs  hills  because  they  do  aspire. 
Throws  down  one  mountain  to  cast  up  a  higher. 

0  my  distressed  lord  !  even  such  our  griefs  ; 

Here  they  're  but  felt,  and  seen  with  mischief's  eyes, 
But  like  to  groves,  being  topp'd,  they  higher  rise. 

CU.  O  Dionyza, 
Who  wanteth  food,  and  will  not  say  he  wants  it, 
Or  can  conceal  his  hunger,  till  he  famish  ? 
Our  tongues  and  sorrows  do  sound  deep 
Our  woes  into  the  air ;  our  eyes  do  weep. 
Till  tongues  fetch  breath  that  may  proclaim  them  louder, 
That  if  heaven  slumber,  while  their  creatures  want, 
They  may  awake  their  helps  to  comfort  them. 

1  '11  then  discourse  our  woes,  felt  several  years. 
And,  wanting  breath  to  speak,  help  me  ^ith  tears. 

Dio.  I  '11  do  my  best,  sir. 

Ck.  This  Tharsus,  o'er  which  I  have  the  government, 
A  city,  on  whom  plenty  held  full  hand, 
F'>r  riches  strew'd  herself  even  in  the  streets. 
Whose  towers  bore  heads  so  high,  they  kiss'd  the  clouds. 
And  strangers  ne'er  beheld,  but  wonder'd  at ; 
Whose  men  and  dames  so  jetted'  and  adom'd, 
Like  one  another's  glass  to  trim  them  by : 
Their  tables  were  stor'd  full  to  glad  the  sight, 
And  not  so  much  to  feed  on  as  delight ; 
All  poverty  was  scom'd,  and  pride  so  great, 
The  name  of  help  grew  odious  to  repeat. 

Dio.  0 !  't  is  too  true. 

Cle.  But  see  what  heaven  can  do !  By  this  our  change 
These  mouths,  whom  but  of  late,  earth,  sea,  and  air. 
Were  all  too  little  to  content  and  please, 
Although  they  gave  their  creatures  in  abundance. 
As  houses  are  defil'd  for  want  of  use, 
They  are  now  starv'd  for  want  of  exorcise  : 
Those  palates,  who  not  yet  two  summers*  younger, 
Must  have  inventions  to  delight  the  taste. 
Would  now  be  glad  of  bread,  and  beg  for  it : 
Those  mothers  who  to  nousle  up  their  babes 
Thought  nought  too  curious,  are  ready  now 
To  eat  those  little  darlings  whom  they  lov'd. 
So  sharp  are  hunger's  teeth,  that  man  and  wifs 
Draw  lots,  who  first  shall  die  to  lengthen  life. 
Here  stands  a  lord,  and  there  a  lady  weeping ; 
Here  many  sink,  yet  those  which  see  them  fall. 
Have  scarce  strength  left  to  give  them  burial. 
Is  not  this  true? 

Dio.  Our  cheeks  and  hollow  eyes  do  witness  it. 

Cle.  0 !  let  those  cities,  that  of  plenty's  cup 
And  her  prosperities  so  largely  taste, 
W^ith  their  superfluous  riots,  hear  these  tears  : 
The  misery  of  Tharsus  may  be  theirs. 
Enter  a  Lord. 

Lord.  Where 's  the  lord  governor  ? 

Cle.  Here. 
Speak  out  thy  sorrows  which  thou  bring'st  in  haste 
For  comfort  is  too  far  for  us  to  expect. 

Lord.  We  have  descried,  upon  our  neighbouring  shora^ 
A  portly  sail  of  ships  make  hitherward. 

Cle.  I  thought  as  much. 
One  sorrow  never  oomes,  but  brings  an  heir 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor ; 
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And  so  in  ours.    Some  neighboaring  nation, 

Taking  advantage  of  our  misery, 

Hath'  stuffed  these  hollow  vessels  with  their  power. 

To  beat  us  down,  the  which  are  down  already; 

A.nd  make  a  conquest  of  unhappy  me, 

Whereas  no  glory 's  got  to  overcome. 

Lord,  That 's  the  least  fear ;  for  by  the  senlblanoe 
Of  their  white  flags  displayed,  they  bring  us  peace, 
And  come  to  us  as  favourers,  not  as  foes. 

CU.  Thou  speak'st  like  him's*  untutor'd  to  repeat; 
Who  makes  the  fairest  show  means  most  deceit. 
But  bring  they  what  they  will,  and  what  they  can, 
What  need  we  fear  ? 

The  ground 's  the  low'st,  and  we  are  half  way  there. 
60,  tell  their  general  we  attend  him  here, 
To  know  for  what  he  comes,  tod  whence  he  comes, 
And  what  he  craves. 

Lard.  I  go,  my  lord.  [Exit. 

CU,  Welcome  is  peace,  if  he  on  peace  consist ;' 
If  wars,  we  are  unable  to  resist. 

Evler  Pericles,  trt/A  Attendofits, 

Per.  Lord  governor,  for  so  we  hear  yon  are. 
Let  not  our  ships  and  number  of  our  men. 
Be,  like  a  beacon  fir'd,  to  amaze  your  eyes. 


We  have  heard  yonr  miseries  as  far  as  Tyre, 

And  seen  the  desolation  of  your  streets ; 

Nor  come  we  to  add  sorrow  to  yonr  tears, 

But  to  relieve  them  of  their  heavy  load : 

And  these  our  ships  you  happily  may  think 

Are  like  the  Trojan  horse,  was  stuff 'd  within 

With  bloody  veins,  expecting  overthrow, 

Are  sto^d  with  com  to  make  your  needy  bread. 

And  give  them  life  whom  hunger  starved  half  deid. 

AIL  The  gods  of  Greece  protect  yoa ! 
And  we  '11  pray  for  you. 

Per,  Arise,  I  pray  you,  arise: 

We  do  not  look  for  reverence,  but  for  love, 
And  harbourage  for  ourself,  our  ships,  and  men. 

CU.  The  which  when  any  shaii  noi  gratify, 
Or  pay  you  with  unthankfulness  in  thought, 
Be  it  our  wives,  our  children,  or  ourselvefl|. 
The  curse  of  heaven  and  men  succeed  their  erils ! 
Till  when,  (the  which,  I  hope,  shall  ne'er  be  seen) 
Your  grace  is  welcome  to  our  town  and  us. 

Per.  Which  welcome  we  'U  accept ;  feast  here  1 
while. 
Until  our  stars  that  frown  lend  us  a  smile.      [Eunl 


ACT    II. 


Enter  Gower. 
Gow.  Here  have  you  seen  a  mighty  king 
His  child,  I  wis,  to  incest  bring; 
A  better  prince,  and  benign  lord, 
That  will  prove  awful  both  in  deed  and  word. 
Be  quiet,  then,  as  men  should  be, 
Till  he  hath  passM  necessity. 
I  '11  show  you  those  in  trouble's  reign, 
Losing  a  mite,  a  mountain  gain. 
The  good  in  conversation 

1T0  whom  I  give  my  benizon) 
s  still  at  Tharsus,  where  each  man 

Thinks  all  is  writ  he  spoken  can: 

And  to  remember  what  he  does, 

Build  his  statue  to  make  him  glorious : 

But  tidings  to  the  contrary 

Are  brought  your  eyes ;  what  need  speak  I  ? 
Dumb  show. 
E**ier  at  one  door  Pericles,  talking  with  Gleon  ;  all 
the  Train  tpith  them.  Enter  at  another  door^  a 
Gentleman,  vfith  a  Letter  to  Pericles  :  Pericles 
shows  the  Letter  to  Clkon  ;  then  gives  the  Messenger 
a  reward,  and  knights  him.  Exeunt  Pericles, 
Gleon,  ifc.  severally. 

Gow.  Good  Helicane  hath*  stay'd  at  home, 

Not  to  eat  honey  like  a  drone, 

From  others'  labours :  for  though  be  strive 

To  killen  bad,  keep  good  alive  ; 

And,  to  fulfil  his  prince'  desire, 

Sends  word  of  all  that  haps  in  Tyre: 

How  Thaliard  came  full  bent  with  sin. 

And  hid  intent,  to  murder  him ; 

And  that  in  Tharsus  was  not  best 

Longer  for  him  to  make  his  rest. 

He  knowing  so,*  put  forth  to  seas. 

Where  when  men  been,  there 's  seldom  ease, 

For  now  the  wind  begins  to  blow ; 

Thunder  above,  and  deeps  below, 

>  That :  in  old  eopiM.      *  Him  who  k.      * 
*  Bdong$  to.    V  A  ttatUr^  or  covtring. 


Make  such  unquiet,  that  the  ship, 

Should  house  him  safe,  is  wreck'd  and  split; 

And  he,  good  prince,  having  all  lost, 

By  waves  from  coast  to  coast  is  tost. 

All  perishen  of  man,  of  pelf, 

Ne  aught  escapen  but  himself; 

Till  fortune,  tired  with  doing  bad, 

Threw  him  ashore,  to  give  him  glad : 

And  here  he  comes.    What  shall  be  next, 

Pardon  old  Gower;  this  'longs*  the  text.      [£ijr 

SGENE  I.— Pentapolis.    An  open  Place  by  the 

Sea-side. 

Enter  Pericles,  wet. 

Per.  Yet  cease  your  ire,  you  angry  stars  of  heaves ! 
Wind,  rain,  and  thunder,  remember,  earthly  man 
Is  but  a  substance  that  must  yield  to  yon ; 
And  I,  as  fits  my  nature,  do  obey  you. 
Alas !  the  sea  hath  cast  me  on  the  rocks, 
Wash'd  me  from  shore  to  shore,  and  left  me  breath 
Nothing  to  think  on,  but  ensuing  death : 
Let  it  sufiice  the  greatness  of  your  powers, 
To  have  bereft  a  prince  of  all  his  fortunes ; 
And  having  thrown  him  from  your  watery  grave, 
Here  to  have  death  in  peace  is  all  he  '11  crave. 
Enter  three  Fidtermen, 

1  Fish.  What,  ho.  Pilch !» 

2  Fish.  Ho  !  come,  and  bring  away  the  nets. 
1  Fish.  What,  Patch-breech,  1  say ! 

3  Fish.  What  say  you,  master? 
1  Fish.  Look  how  thou  stirrest  now.     Gome  awit, 

or  I  '11  fetch  thee  with  a  wannion. 

3  Fish.  'Faith,  master,  I  am  thinking  of  the  ponr 
men,  that  wen  cast  away  before  us  even  now. 

1  Fish.  Alas,  poor  souls !  it  grieved  my  heart  to  hesr 
what  pitiful  cries  they  made  to  us  to  help  them,  wheu, 
well-a-day,  we  could  scarce  help  ourselves. 

3  Fish.  Nay,  master,  said  not  T  as  much,  when  I  a« 
the  porpus,  how  he  bounced  and  tumbled?  they  say, 
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they  are  half  flBh,  half  flesh :  a  plague  on  them  !  they 
ne'er  oome,  but  I  look  to  be  washed.  Master,  I  marvel 
how  the  fishes  live  in  the  sea. 

1  Fish.  Why  aa  men  do  a-land :  the  great  ones  eat 
up  the  little  ones.  I  can  compare  our  rich  misers  to 
nothing  so  fitly  afr  to  a  whale  ;  a'  plays  and  tumbles, 
driving  the  poor  fry  before  him,  and  at  last  devours 
them  all  at  a  mouthful.  Such  whales  have  I  heard  on 
the  land,  who  never  leave  gaping,  till  they  've  swallowed 
the  whole  parish,  church,  steeple,  bells  and  all. 

Per,  A  pretty  moral. 

3  Ftsh.  But,  master,  if  I  had  been  the  sexton,  I 
woald  have  been  that  day  in  the  belfry. 

%Fish.  Why,  man? 

3  Fish,  Because  he  should  have  swallowed  me  too ; 
and  when  I  had  been  in  his  belly,  I  would  have  kept 
such  a  jangling  of  the  bells,  that  he  should  never  have 
left,  till  he  cast  bells,  steeple,  church,  and  parish,  up 
again.  But  if  the  good  king  Simonides  were  of  my 
mind 

Per.  Simonides? 

3  Ftsh.  We  would  purge  the  land  of  theae  drones, 
that  rob  the  bee  of  her  honey. 

Per.  How  from  the  finny^  subject  of  the  sea 
These  fishers  tell  the  infirmities  of  men ; 
And  from  their  watery  empire  recollect 
All  that  may  men  approve,  or  men  detect  !— 
Peace  be  at  your  labour,  honest  fishermen. 

a  Fish.  Honest !  good  fellow,  what 's  that?  if  it  be 
a  day  fits  you,  search  out  of  the  ealendar,  and  no  body 
look  after  it. 

Per.  Y'  may  see,  the  sea  hath  cast  me  upon  your 


2  FUh.  What  a  drunken  knave  was  the  sea,  to  cast 
thee  in  our  way. 

Per.  A  man  whom  both  the  waters  and  the  wind, 
In  that  vast  tennis-court,  hath  made  the  ball 
For  them  to  play  upon,  entreats  you  pity  him ; 
He  a5k8  of  you,  that  never  us'd  to  beg. 

1  Fish.  No,  friend,  cannot  you  beg?  here 's  them  in 
onr  country  of  Greece,  gets  more  with  begging,  than 
we  can  do  with  working. 

2  Fish.  Canst  thou  oatbh  any  ^es,  then  ? 
Per.  I  never  practised  it. 

2  Fish.  Nay,  then  thou  wilt  starve,  sure ;  for  here 's 
nothing  to  be  got  now  a-dayi,  unless  thou  canst  fish 
for't. 

Per.  What  I  have  been  I  have  forgot  to  know, 
But  what  I  am  want  teaches  me  to  think  on ; 
A  man  throng'd  up  with  oold :  my  veins  are  chill, 
And  have  no  more  of  life,  than  may  sufiUce 
To  give  my  tongue  that  heat  to  ask  your  help; 
Which  if  yon  shall  refuse,  when  I  am  dead, 
For  that  1  am  a  man,  pray  see  me  buried. 

1  Fish.  Die  quoth-a  ?  Now,  gods  forbid  it !  I  have 
a  gown  here ;  come,  put  it  on ;.  keep  thee  warm.  Now, 
afore  me,  a  handsome  fellow !  Gome,  thou  shalt  go 
home,  and  we  '11  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting- 
da>-8.  and  moreover  puddings  and  fiap-jacks ;'  and  thou 
shalt  be  welcome. 

Per.  1  thank  you,  sir. 

2  Fish  Hark  you,  my  friend,  you  said  yon  eonld 
not  beg. 

Per.  I  did  but  crave. 

2  Fish.  But  crave?  Then  I  '11  turn  oraver  too,  and 
K I  shall  'scape  whipping. 

Per.  Why,  are  all  your  beggars  whipped,  then? 

2  Fish.  0 !  not  all,  my  friend,  not  all ;  for  if  all  your 
beggara  were  whipped,  I  would  wish  no  better  oflloe 


than  to  be  beadle.  But,  master,  I  '11  go  draw  up  the 
net.  [Exeunt  Two  of  the  Fishermen. 

Per.  How  well  this  honest  mirth  becomes  their 
labour! 

1  Fish.  Hark  you,  sir:  do  you  know  where  you  are? 

Per.  Not  well. 

1  Fish.  Why,  I  '11  tell  you :  this  is  called  Pentapolis, 
and  our  king  the  good  Simonides. 

Per.  The  good  king  Simonides,  do  you  call  him  ^ 

1  Fish.  Ay,  sir ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  so  called,  for 
his  peaceable  reign,  and  good  government. 

Per.  He  is  a  happy  king,  since  he  gains  from  his 
subjects  the  name  of  good  by  his  government.  How 
far  is  his  court  distant  from  tiiis  shore  ? 

1  Fish.  Marry,  sir,  half  a  day's  journey :  and  I  '11 
tell  you,  he  hath  a  fair  daughter,  and  to-morrow  is  her 
birth-day ;  and  there  are  princes  and  knights  come 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  joust  and  tourney  for 
her  love. 

Per.  Were  my  fortunes  equal  to  my  desires.  I  could 
wish  to  make  one  there. 

1  Fish.  0,  sir !  things  must  be  as  they  may ;  and 
what  a  man  cannot  get,  he  may  lawfully  deal  for.  His 
wife's  soul — 

Rt'-enier  the  Two  Fishermen,  drawing  up  a  Net, 

2  Fish.  Help,  master,  help  !  here 's  a  fish  hangs  in 
the  net,  like  a  poor  man's  right  in  the  law ;  't  will 
hardly  come  out.  Ha !  bote  on 't;  't  is  come  at  last, 
and  't  is  turned  to  a  rusty  armour. 

Per.  An  armour,  friends !  I  pray  you,  let  me  see  it. 
Thanks,  fortune,  yet,  that  after  all  crosses 
Thou  giv'st  me  somewhat  to  repair  myself: 
And  though  it  was  mine  ovm,  part  of  mine  heritage. 
Which  my  dear  father  did  bequeath  to  me. 
With  this  strict  charge  (even  as  he  left  his  life) 
*'  Keep  it,  my  Pericles,  it  hath  been  a  shield 
'Twixt  me  and  death ;"  (and  pointed  to  this  brace) 
"  For  that  it  sav'd  me,  keep  it ;  in  like  necessity. 
The  which  the  gods  protect  thee  from,  it  may  defend 

thee." 
It  kept  where  I  kept,  I  so  dearly  lov'd  it. 
Till  the  rough  seas,  that  spare  not  any  man, 
Took  it  in  rage,  though  calm'd,  have  given  't  again. 
I  thank  thee  for  't :,  my  shipwreck  now 's  no  ill. 
Since  I  have  here  my  father's  gift  in  's  will. 

1  Fish.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

Per.  To  beg  of  you,  kind  friends,  this  coat  of  worth, 
For  it  was  sometime  target  to  a  king ; 
I  know  it  by  this  mark.  '  He  lov'd  me  dearly. 
And  for  his  sake  I  wish  the  having  of  it : 
And  that  you  'd  guide  me  to  your  sovereign's  court, 
Where  with  it  I  may  appear  a  gentleman: 
And  if  that  ever  my  low  fortunes  better, 
I  '11  pay  your  bounties ;  till  then,  rest  your  debtor. 

1  Fish.  Why,  wilt  thou  tourney  for  the  lady  ? 

Per.  I  '11  show  the  virtue  I  have  borne  in  arm^. 

1  Fish.  Why,  do  ye  take  it ;  and  the  gods  give  thee 
good  on 't ! 

2  Fish.  Ay.  but  hark  you,  my  friend ;  't  was  we  that 
made  up  this  garment  through  the  rough  seams  of  the 
waters  :  there  are  certain  oondolements,  certain  vails. 
I  hope,  sir,  if  you  thrive,  you  '11  romember  from  whence 
you  had  it. 

Per.  Believe  it,  I  will. 
By  your  furtherance  I  am  eloth'd  in  steel; 
And  spite  of  all  the  rapture'  of  the  sea. 
This  jewel  holds  his  biding*  on  my  arm : 
Unto  thy  value  will  I  mount  myself 
Upon  a  courser,  whose  delightful  steps 
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Shall  make  the  gazer  joy  to  see  him  tread.-* 
Only,  my  friend,  I  yet  am  unprovided 
Of  a  pair  of  baaes.* 

2  Fish,  We  '11  sure  provide :  thou  Fhalt  have  my 
best  gown  to  make  thee  a  pair,  and  I  '11  bring  thee  to 
the  court  myself. 

Per.  Then  honour  be  but  a  goal  to  my  will ! 
This  day  I  '11  rise,  or  else  add  ill  to  ill.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II.— The  Same.     A  Platform  leadirtg  to  the 

Lints.     A  Pavilion  near  it,  for  the  reception  of  the 

King,  Princess.  Ladies,  Lords,  &o. 

Etiter  SiMONiDES.  Thaifa,  Lords,  and  Attendants, 

Sim.  Are  the  knights  ready  to  begin  the  triumph? 

1  Lord.  They  are,  my  liege  ; 
And  stay  your  coming  to  present  themselves. 

Sim.  Return  them,  we  are  ready ;  and  our  daughter, 
In  honour  of  whose  birth  these  triumphs  are, 
Sits  here,  like  beauty's  child,  whom  nature  gat 
For  men  to  see,  and  seeing  wonder  at.      [Exit  a  Lord. 

Thai.  It  pleaseth  you,  my  royal  father,  to  express 
My  commendations  great,  whose  merit 's  less. 

Sim.  'T  is  fit  it  should  be  so ;  for  princes  are 
A  model,  which  heaven  makes  like  to  itself: 
As  jewels  lose  their  glory  if  n^lected. 
So  princes  their  renown,  if  not  /espected. 
•'T  is  now  your  honour,  daughter,  to  explain' 
The  labour  of  each  knight  in  his  device. 

Thai.  Which,  to  preserve  mine  honour,  I  '11  perform. 
Enter  a  Knight :  he  passes  over  the  Stage,  and  his  Squire 
presents  his  Shield  to  the  Princess. 

Sim.  Who  is  the  first  that  doth  prefer  himself? 

Thai.  A  knight  of  Sparta,  my  renowned  father ; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  a  black  ^thiop,  reaching  at  the  sun ; 
The  wonl,  Lux  tua  vita  mihi. 

Sim.  He  loves  you  well  that  holds  his  life  of  you. 

[The  second  Knight  passes  over. 
Who  is  the  second  that  presents  himself? 

Thai.  A  prince  of  Macedon.  my  royal  father; 
And  the  device  he  bears  upon  his  shield 
Is  an  arm'd  knight,  that 's  oonquer'd  by  a  lady : 
The  motto  thus,  in  Spanish.  Piu  per  dulzura  que  per 
fuerza.  [The  third  Knight  passes  over. 

Sim.  And  what  the  third  ? 

Thai.  The  third  of  Antiooh  ; 

And  his  device,  a  wreath  of  chivalry : 
The  word,  Me  pompa  provexit  apex. 

[The' fourth  Knight  passes  over. 

Sim.  What  is  the  fourth  ? 

Thai.  A  burning  torch,  that 's  turned  upside  down ; 
The  word.  Quod  me  edit,  me  extinguit. 

Sim.  Which  shows  that  beauty  hath  his  power  and 
will. 
Which  can  as  well  inflame,  as  it  can  kill. 

[  The  fifth  Knight  passes  over. 

Thai.  The  fifth,  a  hand  environed  with  clouds. 
Holding  out  gold  that 's  by  the  touchstone  tried; 
The  motto  thus.  Sic  spectanda  fides. 

[The  sixth  Knight  passes  over. 

Sim.  And  what 's  the  sixth  and  last,  the  which  the 
knight  himself 
With  such  a  graceful  courtesy  delivered  ? 

JTuii.  He  seems  to  be  a  stranger ;  but  his  present  is 
A  wither'd  branch,  that  ^s  only  green  at  top : 
The  motto,  In  hoc  spe  vivo. 

Sim.  A  pretty  moral  : 
From  the  dejected  state  wherein  he  is, 
He  hopes  by  you  his  fortunes  yet  may  flourish. 


1  Lord.  He  had  need  mean  better,  than  his  outwaid 

show 
Can  any  way  speak  in  his  just  commend ; 
For  by  his  rusty  outside  he  appears 
To  have  practised  more  the  wliipstock,'  than  the  lanoe 

2  Lord.  He  well  may  be  a  stranger,  for  he  comes 
To  an  honour'd  triumph  strangely  furm.«'hed. 

3  Lord   And  on  set  purpose  let  his  armour  rust 
Until  this  day,  to  scoiu-  it  in  the  dust 

Sim.  Opinion 's  but  a  fool,  that  makes  us  scan 
The  outward  habit  by  the  inward  man. 
But  stay,  the  knights  are  coming:  we'll  withdraw 
Into  the  gallery.  [EieunL 

[Great  Shouts,  and  all  cry,  The  mean  kni^Lt ' 

SCENE  III.— The  Same.     A  Hall  of  State.    A  Baa. 
quet  prepared. 

Enter  Simokides,  Thaisa,  Ladies,  Lords,  Knights, 
and  Attendants. 

Sim.  Knights, 
To  say  you  are  welcome  were  superfluous. 
To  place  upon  the  volume  of  your  deeds. 
As  in  a  title-page,  your  worth  in  arms, 
Were  more  than  you  expect,  or  more  than 's  fit, 
Since  every  worth  in  show  commends  itself. 
Prepare  for  mirth,  for  mirth  becomes  a  feast : 
You  are  princes,  and  my  guests. 

Thai.  But  you,  [7b  Per.]  my  knight  and  guest; 
To  whom  this  wreath  of  victory  I  give, 
And  crown  you  king  of  this  day's  happiness. 

Per.  'T  is  more  by  fortune,  lady,  than  my  merit 

Sim.  Call  it  by  what  you  will,  the  day  is  youn : 
And  here,  I  hope,  is  none  that  envies  it. 
In  framing  an  artist  art  hath  thus  decreed, 
To  make  some  good,  but  others  to  exceed ; 
And  you  're  her  labour'd  scholar.     Come,  queen  o'  tbi 

feast, 
(For,  daughter,  so  you  are)  here  take  your  place : 
Marshal  the  rest,  ss  they  deserve  their  grace. 

Knights.  We  are  honour'd  much  by  good  Simonidei. 

Sim.  Your  presence  glads  our  days  :  honour  we  1ot«, 
For  who  hates  honour  hates  the  god3  above. 

Marshal.  Sir,  yond  's  your  place. 

Per.  Some  other  is  mote  fit 

1  Knight.  Contend  not,  sir ;  for  we  are  gentlemes, 
That  neither  in  our  hearts,  nor  outward  eyes, 
En^7  the  great,  nor  do  the  low  despise. 

Per.  You  are  right  courteous  knights. 

5ffii.  Sit,  sir;  Bt 

By  Jove,  I  wonder,  that  is  king  of  thoughts. 
These  cates  resist  me,  he  not  thought  upon. 

Thai.  By  Juno,  that  is  queen 
Of  marriage,  all  the  viands  that  I  eat 
Do  seem  unsavoury,  wishing  him  my  meat. 
Sure,  he 's  a  gallant  gentleman. 

Sim.  He's  but  a  country  gentleman  : 
He  has  done  no  more  t'han  other  knights  have  done, 
He  has  broken  a  stafi;  or  so:  so,  let  it  pass. 

Thai.  To  me  he  seems  like  diamond  to  glass. 

Per.  Yond'  king 's  to  me  like  to  my  fathers  pidwa 
Which  tells  me  in  that  glory  once  he  was; 
Had  princes  sit,  like  stars,  about  his  throne, 
And  he  the  sun  for  them  to  reverence. 
None  that  beheld  him,  but  like  lesser  lights 
Did  vail  their  crowns  to  his  supremacy ; 
Where  now  his  son,  like  a  glow-worm  in  the  nign*, 
The  which  hath  fire  in  darkness,  none  in  light : 
Whereby  I  see  that  Time 's  the  king  of  men ; 
He's  both  their  parent,  and  he  is  their  grave, 
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And  gives  them  what  he  will,  not  what  they  crave. 

Sim,  What !  are  you  merry,  knights  ? 

I  Knight,  Who  can  be  other,  in  this  royal  presence  ? 

Sim,  Here,  with  a  cup  that 's  stor'd  unto  die  brim, 
(As  you  do  love,  fill  to  your  mistress'  lips) 
We  drink  this  health  to  you. 

Knights.  We  thank  your  grace. 

Sim.  Yet  pause  a  while : 
Vond'  knight  doth  sit  too  melancholy, 
As  if  the  entertainment  in  our  court, 
Had  not  a  show  might  countervail  his  worth. 
Note  it  not  you,  Thait&  ? 

Thai.  What  is  it 

To  me,  my  father  ? 

Sim.  0 !  attend,  my  daughter : 

Princes,  in  this,  should  live  like  gods  above. 
Who  freely  give  to  every  one  that  comes 
To  honour  them ;  and  princes,  not  doing  so. 
Arc  like  to  gnats,  which  make  a  sound,  but  kill'd 
Arc  wonder'd  at.     Therefore, 
To  make  his  entrance  more  sweet,  here  say, 
We  drink  this  standing-bowl  of  wine  to  him. 

lltai.  Alas,  my  father !  it  befits  not  me 
Tnto  a  stranger  knight  to  be  so  bold  : 
He  may  my  proffer  take  for  an  offbnce. 
Since  men  take  women's  gifts  for  impudence. 

Sim,  How  ! 
Do  afl  I  bid  you,  or  you  '11  move  me  else. 

Thai.  [Aside.]  Now,  by  the  gods,  he  could  not  please 
me  better. 

Srm.  And  farther  tell  him,  we  desire  to  know, 
Of  whence  he  is,  his  name,  and  parentage. 

Thai.  The  king  my  father,  sir,  has  drunk  to  you. 

Per.  I  thank  him. 

Thai.  Wishing  it  so  much  blood  unto  your  life. 

Per.  I  thank  both  him  and  you,  and  pledge  him  freely. 

Thai.  And,  farther,  he  desires  to  know  of  you. 
Of  whence  you  are,  your  name  and  parentage. 

Per.  A  gentleman  of  Tyre  (my  name,  Pericles, 
My  education  been  in  arts  and  arms) 
Who  looking  for  adventures  in  the  world, 
Was  by  the  rough  seas  reft  of  ships  and  men, 
And  after  shipwreck  driven  upon  this  shore. 

Thai.  He  thanks  your  grace ;  names  himself  Pericles, 
A  gentleman  of  Tyre, 
Who  only  by  misfortune  of  the  seas 
Bereft  of  ships  and  men,  cast  on  the  shore. 

Sim.  Now  by  the  gods,  I  pity  his  misfortune, 
And  will  awake  him  from  his  melancholy. 
Come,  gentlemen,  we  sit  too  long  on  trifles. 
And  waste  the  time  which  looks  for  other  revels. 
Even  in  your  armours,  as  you  are  addressed, 
Will  very  well  become  a  soldier's  dance. 
I  ^ill  not  have  excuse,  with  saying,  this 
Loud  music  is  too  harsh  for  ladies'  heads, 
Since  they  love  men  in  arms,  as  well  as  beds. 

[The  Knights  dance. 
So.  this  was  well  ask'd,  't  was  so  well  perform'd. 
Come,  sir; 

Here  is  a  lady  that  wants  breathing  too : 
And  I  have  often  heard,  you  knights  of  Tyre 
Are  excellent  in  making  ladies  trip. 
And  that  their  measures  are  as  excellent. 
Per.  In  those  that  practise  them,  they  are,  my  lord. 
Sim.  O  I  that 's  as  much,  as  you  would  be  denied 

I  The  Knights  and  Ladies  dance. 
Jnclasp,  unclasp  : 
Thanks,  gentlemen,  to  all ;  all  have  done  well,     [duct 
But  you  the  best.  [To  Periclss.]  Pages  and  lights,  to  oon- 


These  knights  unto  their  several  lodgings ! — ^Yours,  sii 
We  have  given  order  to  be  next  our  own. 

Per.  I  am  at  your  grace's  pleasure. 

Sim.  Princes,  it  is  too  late  to  talk  of  love, 
And  that 's  the  mark  I  know  you  level  at : 
Therefore,  each  one  betake  him  to  his  rest ; 
To-morrow  all  for  speeding  do  their  best.        [Exeunt 

SCENE  IV.— Tyre.  A  Room  in  the  Governor's  Houst. 
Enter  Helicanus  and  Escanes. 

Hel.  No,  Escanes ;  know  this  of  me, 
Antiochus  from  incest  liv'd  not  free  : 
For  which  the  most  high  gods,  not  minding  longer 
1 0  withhold  the  vengeance,  that  they  had  in  store, 
Due  to  this  heinous  capital  offence, 
Even  in  the  height  and  pride  of  all  his  glory, 
When  he  was  seated,  and  his  daughter  with  him. 
In  a  chariot  of  inestimable  value, 
A  fire  from  heaven  came,  and  shrivell'd  up 
Those  bodies,  even  to  loathing ;  for  they  so  stunk, 
That  all  those  eyes  adoHd  them  ere  their  fall, 
Scorn  now  their  hand  should  give  them  burial. 

Esca.  'T  was  very  strange. 

Hel.  And  yet  but  just ;  for  thoU|;o 

This  king  were  great,  his  greatness  was  no  guard 
To  bar  heaven's  shaft,  but  sin  had  his  reward. 

Esca.  'T  is  very  true. 

Enter  Three  Lords. 

1  Lord,  See !  not  a  man,  in  private  conference 
Or  council,  has  respect  with  him  but  he. 

2  Lord.  It  shall  no  longer  grieve  without  reproof 

3  Lord.  And  curs'd  be  he  that  will  not  second  it 

1  Lord.  Follow  me,  then. — Lord  Helicane,  a  word. 
Hel.  With  me  ?  and  welcome. — ^Happy  day.  my  lords. 
1  Lord.  Know,  that  our  griefs  are  risen  to  the  top. 
And  now  at  length  they  overflow  their  banks. 

Hel.  Your  griefs !  for  what  ?  wrong  not  the  priiic* 
you  love. 

1  Lord.  Wrong  not  yourself,  then,  noble  Helicane ; 
But  if  the  prince  do  live,  let  us  salute  him. 

Or  know  what  ground 's  made  happy  by  his  breath. 
If  in  the  world  he  live,  we  '11  seek  him  out ; 
If  in  his  grave  he  rest,  we  '11  find  him  there ; 
And  be  resolved,  he  lives  to  govern  us. 
Or  dead,  gives  cause  to  mourn  his  funeral, 
And  leaves  us  to  our  free  election. 

2  Lord.  Whose  death  's,  indeed,  the  strongest  in  oui 

censure : 
And  knowing  this  kingdom  is  without  a  head. 
Like  goodly  buildings  left  without  a  roof. 
Soon  fall  to  ruin,  your  noble  self. 
That  best  know'st  how  to  rule,  and  how  to  reign, 
We  thus  submit  unto,  our  sovereign. 

All.  Live,  noble  Helicane ! 

Hel.  Try*  honour's  cause;  forbear  your  suffrages 
If  that  you  love  prince  Pericles,  forbear. 
Take  I  your  wish,  I  leap  into  the  seas. 
Where  's  hourly  trouble  for  a  minute's  ease. 
A  twelvemonth  longer,  let  me  entreat  you 
To  forbear  the  absence  of  your  king ; 
If  in  which  time  expir'd  he  not  return, 
I  shall  with  aged  patience  bear  your  yoke. 
But  if  I  cannot  win  you  to  this  love, 
Go  search  like  nobles,  like  noble  subjects. 
And  in  your  search  spend  your  adventurous  wortli . 
Whom  if  you  find,  and  win  unto  return. 
You  shall  like  diamonds  sit  about  his  crown. 

1  Lord.  To  wisdom  he 's  a  fool  that  w?ll  not  yield 
And  since  lord  Helicane  ei^oineth  us, 
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We  with  our  travels  will  endeavour. 
Hel,  Then,  you  love  us,  we  you,  and  we  '11  clasp 
hands? 
When  peers  thus  knit  a  kingdom  ever  stands.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  v.— Pentapolis.    A  Room  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Simonides,  reading  a  Letter:  the  Knights  meet 

him, 

1  Knight.  Good  morrow  to  the  good  Simonides. 
Sim.  Knights,  from  my  daughter  this  I  let  you  know : 

That  for  this  twelvemonth  she  '11  not  undertake 

A  married  life. 

Her  reason  to  herself  is  only  known, 

Which  yet  from  her  by  no  means  can  I  get. 

2  Knight.  May  we  not  get  access  to  her^  my  lord  ? 
Sim.  'Faith,  by  no  means :  she  hath  so  strictly  tied  her 

To  her  chamber,  that  it  is  impossible. 
One  twelve  moons  more  she  '11  wear  Diana's  livery ; 
This  by  the  eye  of  Cynthia  hath  she  vow'd, 
And  on  her  virgin  honour  will  not  break  it. 

3  Knight.  Though  loath  to  bid  farewell,  we  take  our 

leaves.  [Exeunt. 

Sim.  So, 
They  're  well  despatch'd ;  now  to  my  daughter's  letter. 
She  tells  me  here,  she  (11  wed  the  stranger  knight, 
Or  never  more  to  view  nor  day  nor  light. 
'T  IS  well,  mistress;  your  choice  agrees  with  mine; 
I  like  that  well : — ^nay,  how  absolute  she  'a  in 't. 
Nut  minding  whether  I  dislike  or  no. 
Well,  I  commend  her  choice. 
And  will  no  longer  have  it  be  delay'd. 
Soft !  here  he  comes  :  I  must  dissemble  it. 
Enter  Pericles. 

Per.  All  fortune  to  the  good  Simonides ! 

Sim.  To  you  as  much,  sir.     I  am  beholding  to  you 
For  your  sweet  music  this  last  night :  I  do 
Protest,  my  ears  were  never  better  fed 
With  such  delightful  pleasing  harmony. 

Per.  It  is  your  grace's  pleasure  to  commend. 
Not  my  desert. 

Sim.  Sir,  you  are  music's  master. 

Per.  The  worst  of  all  her  scholars,  my  good  lord. 

Sim.  Let  me  ask  one  thing. 
What  do  you  think  of  my  daughter,  sir  ? 

Per.  As  of  a  most  virtuous  princess. 

Sim.  And  she  is  fair  too,  is  she  not  ? 

Per.  As  a  fair  day  in  summer ;  wondrous  fair. 

Sim.  My  daughter,  sir,  thinks  very  well  of  you ; 
Ay,  so  well,  sir,  that  you  must  be  her  master, 
And  she  '11  your  scholar  be :  therefore,  look  to  it. 

Per.  I  am  unworthy  for  her  schoolmaster. 

Sim.  She  thinks  not  so ;  peruse  this  writing  else. 

Per.  [Aside.]  What's  here? 
A  letter,  that  she  loves  the  knight  of  Tyre? 
'T  is  the  king's  subtilty,  to  have  my  life. 


[To  }Um!\  0 !  seek  not  to  entrap  me,  gradous  lord, 
A  stranger  and  distressed  gentleman. 
That  never  aim'd  so  high  to  love  your  daughter, 
But  bent  all  offices  to  honour  her. 

Sim.  Thou  hast  bewitch'd  my  daughter,  and  u»04  art 
A  villain. 

Per.        By  the  gods,  I  have  not,  ; 

Never  did  thought  of  mine  levy  offence  ;  i 

Nor  never  did  my  actions  yet  commence  ' 

A  deed  might  gain  her  love,  or  your  displeasure. 

Sim.  Traitor,  thou  liest. 

Per.  Traitor! 

Sim,  Ajy  traitor. 

Per.  Even  in  his  throat,  unless  it  be  the  king, 
That  calls  me  traitor,  I  return  the  lie. 

Sim.  [Aside.]  Now,  by  the  gods,  I  do  applaud  ki« 
courage. 

Per.  My  actions  are  as  noble  as  my  thoughts, 
Thitt  never  relish'd  of  a  base  descent. 
I  came  unto  your  court  for  honour's  cause. 
And  not  to  be  a  rebel  to  her  state ; 
And  he  that  otherwise  accounts  of  me. 
This  sword  shall  prove  he 's  (tonour's  enemy. 

Sim.  No!— 
Here  comes  my  daughter,  she  can  witness  it. 
Enter  Thaisa. 

Per.  Then,  as  you  are  as  virtuous  as  fair. 
Resolve  your  angry  father,  if  my  tongue 
Did  e'er  solicit,  or  my  hand  subscribe 
To  any  syllable  that  made  love  to  you  ? 

Thai.  Why,  sir,  if  you  had. 
Who  takes  offence  at  that  would  make  me  glad? 

Sim.  Yea,  mistress,  are  you  so  peremptory  ? — 
filAuie.]  I  am  glad  on 't  with  all  my  heart. 
[To  her.]  I  '11  tame  you ;  I  '11  bring  you  in  subjeetiot 
Will  you,  not  having  my  consent, 
Bestow  your  love  and  your  affections 
Upon  a  stranger  ?  [Aside.]  who,  for  aught  I  know^ 
May  be,  (nor  can  I  think  the  contrary) 
As  great  in  blood  as  I  myself. 

[To  her.]  Therefore,  hear  you,  mistress ;  either  franr 
Your  will  to  mine ;  and  you,  sir,  hear  you, 
Either  be  rul'd  by  me,  or  I  will  make  you — 
Man  and  wife. — Nay,  come ;  your  hands, 
And  lips  must  seal  it  too ; 
And  being  join'd,  I  '11  thus  your  hopes  destroy ; 
And  for  farther  grief. — God  give  you  joy ! — 
What,  are  you  both  pleas'd  ? 

Thai.  Yes,  if  you  love  me,  m* 

Per.  Even  as  my  life,  my  blood  that  fosters  it. 

Sim.  What !  are  you  both  agreed  ? 

Both.  Yes,  if 't  please  your  majesty. 

Sim.  It  pleaseth  me  so  well,  I  'U  see  you  wed  ; 
Then,  with  what  haste  you  can,  get  you  to  bed. 

[Exemm 


ACT    III. 


Enter  (jOWer. 
Gow.  Now  sleep  yslaked  hath  the  rout ; 
No  din  but  snores  the  house  about. 
Made  louder  by  the  o'er-fed  breast 
Of  this  most  pompous  marriage  feast. 
The  cat  with  eyne  of  burning  coal. 
Now  couches  'fore  the  mouse's  hole ; 


And  crickets  sing  at  the  oven's  month, 
Are  the  blither  for  their  drouth. 
Hymen  hath  brought  the  bride  to  ^«ed. 
Where,  by  the  loss  of  maidenhead, 
A  babe  is  moulded. — Be  attent, 
And  time  that  is  so  briefly  spent. 
With  your  fine  fancies  quaintly  ecbe* ; 
What 's  dumb  in  show,  I  '11  plain  with 
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Dumb  Show, 
Enter  Pzriclss  and  Simonidks  at  one  door,  with  AU 
tendants ;  a  Messenger  meets  them,  kneels^  and  gives 
Pericles  a  Letter :  Pericles  shows  it  to  Simonides  ; 
the  Lords  kneel  to  Pericles.  Then,  enter  Thaisa 
with  child,  and  Ltchorida  :  Simonides  shows  his 
Daughter  the  Letter  ;  she  rejoices :  she  and  Pericles 
take  leave  of  her  Father,  a^  all  depart. 

Gow,  By  many  a  der:.  and  painful  perch 
Of  Pericles  the  careful  search 
By  the  four  opposing  coignes, 
VSThich  the  world  together  joins, 
Ib  made,  with  all  due  diligence, 
That  horse,  and  sail,  and  high  expence, 
Can  stand  the  quest.     At  laist  from  Tyre 
(Fame  answering  the  most  strange  inquire,) 
To  the  court  of  king  Simonides 
Are  letters  brought,  the  tenour  these : — 
Antiochus  and  his  daughter  dead : 
The  men  of  Tyrus  on  the  head 
Of  Helicanus  would  set  on 
The  crown  of  Tyre,  but  he  will  none : 
The  mutiny  he  there  hastes  t'  oppress ; 
Says  to  them,  if  king  Pericles 
Come  not  home  in  twice  six  moons, 
He,  obedient  to  their  dooms, 
Will  take  the  crown.    The  sum  of  this, 
Brought  hither  to  Pentapolis, 
Yravished  the  regions  round. 
And  every  one  with  claps  'gan  sound, 
'^  Our  heir  apparent  is  a  king ! 
Who  dreamM,  who  thought  of  such  a  thing?" 
Brief,  he  must  hence  depart  to  Tyre : 
His  queen,  with  child,  makes  her  desire 
(Which  who  shall  cross?)  along  to  go. 
Omit  we  all  their  dole  and  woe : 
Lychorida.  her  nurse,  she  takes, 
Ajid  so  to  sea.    Then,  vessel  shakes 
On  Neptune's  billow :  half  the  flood 
Hath  their  keel  cut ;  but  fortune's  mood 
Varies  again :  the  grizzly  north 
Disgorges  such  a  tempest  forth 
That,  as  a  duck  for  life  that  divei, 
So  up  and  down  the  poor  ship  drives. 
The  lady  shrieks,  and  well-a-near| 
Does  fall  in  travail  with  her  fear : 
And  what  ensues  in  this  self  storm 
Shall  for  itself  itself  perform. 
I  nill  relate,  action  may 
Conveniently  the  rest  convey. 
Which  might  not  what  by  me  is  told. 
In  your  imagination  hold 
This  stage  the  ship,  upon  whose  deck 
The  seas-tost  Pericles  appears  to  speak.        [ExU. 

SCENE  I. 
Enter  Pericles,  on  shipboard. 
Per.  Thou  God  of  this  great  vast,  rebuke  these  surges, 
Wliich  wash  both  heaven  and  hell ;  and  thou,  that  hast 
Upon  the  winds  conunand,  bind  them  in  brass, 
Having  call'd  them  from  ihe  deep.    0  !  still 
Thy  deafening,  dreadful  thunders  j  duly*  quench 
Thy  nimble,  sulphurous  flashes !— O  !  how,  Lychorida, 
Hovr  does  my  queen  ? — Thou  storm,  venomously 
Wilt  thou  spit  all  thyself? — ^The  seaman^s  whistle 
I0  as  a  whisper  in  the  ears  of  death, 
Unheard.^Lychorida ! — ^Lucina,  O  ! 


Divinest  patroness  and  midwife,  gentle 
To  those  that  cry  by  night,  convey  thy  deity 
Aboard  our  dancing  boat;  jnake  swift  the  pangs 
Of  my  queen's  travails  ! — Now,  Lychorida 
Enter  Ltchorida,  with  an  Infant. 

Lye.  Here  is  a  thing  too  young  for  such  a  place, 
Who,  if  it  had  conceit,  would  die  as  I 
Am  like  to  do.    Take  in  your  arms  this  piece 
Of  your  dead  queen. 

Per.  How  !  how,  Lychorida  ! 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir  ;  do  not  assist  the  storm. 
Here 's  all  that  is  left  living  of  your  queen, 
A  little  daughter:  for  the  sake  of  it, 
Be  manly,  and  take  comfort. 

Per.  0  you  gods  ! 

Why  do  you  make  us  love  your  goodly  gifts, 
And  snatch  them  straight  away  ?    We,  here  below, 
Recall  not  what  we  give,  and  therein  may 
Use  honour  with  you. 

Lye.  Patience,  good  sir, 

Even  for  this  charge. 

Per.  Now,  mild  may  be  thy  life ; 

For  a  more  blust'rous  birth  had  never  babe : 
Quiet  and  gentle  thy  conditions ; 
For  thou  'rt  the  nxdeliest  welcome  to  this  world. 
That  e'er  was  prince's  child.     Happy  what  follows ! 
Thou  hast  as  chiding  a  nativity, 
As  fire,  air,  water,  earth/and  heaven  can  make. 
To  herald  thee  from  the  womb  :  even  at  the  first, 
Thy  loss  is  more  than  can  thy  portage  quit, 
With  all  thou  canst  find  here. — Now  the  good  gods 
Throw  their  best  eyes  upon  it ! 

Enter  Two  Sailors. 

1  Sail.  What,  courage,  sir !     God  save  you. 

Per.  Courage  enough.     I  do  not  fear  the  flaw* ; 
It  hath  done  to  me  the  worst :  yet,  for  the  love 
Of  this  poor  infant,  this  fresh  new  sea-farer, 
I  would  it  would  be  quiet. 

1  SaU.  Slack  the  bowlines  there;  thou  wilt  not| 
wilt  thou  ? — ^Blow,  and  split  thyself. 

2  Sail.  But  sea-room,  an  the  brine  and  cloudy  billow 
kiss  the  moon,  I  care  not. 

1  Sail.  Sir.  your  queen  must  overboard ;  the  sea 
works  high,  the  wind  is  loud,  and  will  not  lie  till  the 
ship  be  cleared  of  the  dead. 

Per,  That 's  your  superstition. 

1  Sail.  Pardon  us,  sir ;  with  us  at  sea  it  hath  been 
still  observed,  and  we  are  strong  in  earnest.'  There 
fore  briefly  yield  her,  for  she  must  overboard  straight. 

Per.  As  you  think  meet. — Most  wretched  queen ! 

Lye.  Here  she  lies,  sir. 

Per.  A  terrible  child-bed  hast  thou  had,  my  dear ; 
No  light  no  fire  :  the  unfriendly  elements 
Forgot  thee  utterly ;  nor  have  I  time 
To  give  thee  hallow'd  to  thy  grave,  but  straight 
Must  cast  thee,  scarcely  coffiud,  in  the  ooze ; 
Where,  for  a  monument  upon  thy  bones, 
And  aye^-remaining  lamps,  the  belching  whale, 
And  humming  water  must  overwhelm  thy  corpse, 
Lying  with  simple  shells. — 0  Lychorida ! 
Bid  Nestor  bring  me  spices,  ink  and  paper, 
My  casket  and  my  jewels ;  and  bid  Nicander 
Bring  me  the  satin  cofler* :  lay  the  babe 
Upon  the  pillow.     Hie  thee,  whiles  I  say 
A  priestly  farewell  to  her :  suddenly,  woman. 

[Extt  Ltchorida. 

2  Sail.  Sir,  we  have  a  chest  beneath  the  hatches, 
caulk'd  and  bitumed  ready. 
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Per.  i  th&nk  thee.     Mariner,  say  what  coast  is  this  ? 

2  Sail.  We  are  near  Tharsus. 

Per.  Thither,  gentle  mariner, 
Alter  thy  course  for  Tyre.     When  canst  thou  reach  it? 

2  Sail.  By  break  of  day,  if  the  wind  cease. 

Per.  0  '  make  for  Tharsus.— 
There  will  I  yisit  Gleon,  for  the  babe 
Cannot  hold  out  to  Tyrus :  there  I  '11  leave  it 
At  careful  nursing. — Go  thy  ways,  good  mariner : 
I '11  bring  the  body  presently.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. — Ephesus.    A  Room  in  Ccrimon's 

House. 
Enter  Cerihon,  a  Servant^  and  some  Persons  who 

have  been  Shipwrecked. 
Cer.  Philemon,  ho ! 

Enter  Philemon. 
Phil.  Doth  my  lord  call  ? 
Cer,  Get  fire  and  meat  for  these  poor  men : 
It  has  been  a  turbulent  and  stormy  night. 

Serv.  I  have  been  in  many;  but  such  a  night  as  this, 
Till  now  I  ne'er  endur'd. 

Cer.  Your  master  will  be  dead  ere  you  return : 
There 's  nothing  can  be  miniKteHd  to  nature, 
That  can  recover  him.    Give  this  to  the  'pothecary, 
And  tell  me  how  it  works.  ^  [To  Philemon. 

[Exeunt  Philemon.  Servant,  and  the  rest. 
Enter  Two  Gentlemen. 

1  Gent.  Good  morrow,  sir. 

2  Gent.  Good  morrow  to  your  lordship. 
Cer.  Gentlemen, 

Why  do  you  stir  so  early  ? 

1  Gent.  Sir, 

Our  lodgings,  standing  bleak  upon  the  sea, 
.  Shook,  as  the  earth  did  quake  ; 
The  very  principals  did  seem  to  rend, 
And  all  to  topple.    Pure  surprise  and  fear 
Made  me  to  quit  the  house. 

2  Gent.  This  is  the  cause  we  trouble  you  so  early ; 
'T  is  not  our  husbandry. 

Cer.  0 !  you  say  well. 

1  Gent.  But  I  much  marvel  that  your  lordship,  having 
Rich  tire  about  you,  should  at  these  early  hours 
Shake  off  the  golden  slumber  of  repose. 

'T  is  most  strange, 

Nature  should  be  so  conversant  with  pain. 

Being  thereto  not  compelled. 

Cer.  I  hold  it  ever. 

Virtue  and  cunning'  were  endowments  greater 
Than  nobleness  and  riches :  careless  heirs 
May  the  two  latter  darken  and  expend ; 
But  immortality  attends  the  former, 
Making  a  man  a  god.     'T  is  known,  1  ever 
Have  studied  physic,  through  which  secret  art, 
By  turning  o'er  authorities,  I  have 
(Together  with  my  practice)  made  familiar 
To  me  and  to  my  aid,  the  blest  infusions 
That  dwell  in  vegetives,  in  metals,  stones ; 
And  can  speak  of  the  disturbances  that  nature 
Works,  and  of  her  cures ;  which  doth  give  me 
A  more  content,  in  course  of  true  delight, 
Than  to  be  thirsty  after  tottering  honour. 
Or  tie  my  treasure  up  in  silken  bags. 
To  please  the  fool  and  death. 

2  Gent.  Your  honour  has  through  Ephesus  pour'd  forth 
Your  charity,  and  hundreds  call  themselves 

Your  creatures,  who  by  you  have  been  restor'd : 

And  Ac  it  your  knowledge,  your  personal  pain,  but  even 

Your  purse,  still  open,  hath  built  lord  Cerimon 

^  EnowUdgt. 


Such  strong  renown  as  time  shall  never-^ 
Enter  Two  ServanU  with  a  Chest, 

Serv.  So;  lift  there. 

Cer.  What  is  that? 

Serv.  Sir,  even  bo? 

Did  the  sea  toss  upon  our  shores  this  diest : 
'T  is  of  some  wreck. 

Cer.  Set  it  down ;  let 's  look  upo&  't 

2  Gent.  'T  is  like  a  coffin,  sir. 

Cer.  Whatever  it  be, 

'T  is  wondrous  heavy.    Wrench  it  open  straight : 
If  the  sea's  stomach  be  o'ercharg'd  with  gold, 
'T  is  a  good  constraint  of  fortune  it  belches  upon  lu. 

2  Gent.  'T  is  so,  my  lord. 

Cer.  How  close  't  is  caulk'd  and  bitum'd. 

Did  the  sea  cast  it  up  ? 

Serv.  I  never  saw  so  huge  a  billow,  sir. 
As  toss'd  it  upon  shore. 

Cer.  Come,  wrench  it  open. 

Soft,  soft !  it  smells  most  sweetly  in  my  sense. 

2  Gent.  A  delicate  odour. 

Cer.  As  ever  hit  my  nostril.     So,  up  with  it. 
0,  you  most  potent  gods !  what 's  here?  a  corse? 

1  (rent.  Most  strange  ! 
Cer.  Shrouded  in  cloth  of  state ;  balm'd  and  oh 

treasured 

With  full  bags  of  spices  !    A  passport  too : 
Apollo,  perfect  me  i'  the  characters !  [Dnfolds  a  SmU. 

"  Here  I  give  to  understand,  [Readi 

ilf  ^er  this  coffin  drive  a-land) 
;  king  Pericles,  have  lost 
This  queen,  worth  all  our  mundane  cost. 
Who  finds  her,  give  her  burying; 
She  teas  the  daughter  of  a  king: 
Besides  this  treasure  fw  a  fee, 
The  gods  requite  his  charity .'" 
If  thou  liVst,  Pericles,  thou  hast  a  heart 
That  even  cracks  for  woe ! — This  chancM  to-night 

2  Gent.  Most  likely,  sir. 
Cer.  Njiy,  certainly  to-night; 

For  look,  how  fresh  she  looks. — They  were  too  lou^ 

That  threw  her  in  the  sea.     Make  fire  within: 

Fetch  hither  all  the  boxes  in  my  closet. 

Death  may  usurp  on  nature  many  hours, 

And  yet  the  fire  of  life  kindle  again 

The  overpressed  spirits.    I  heard 

Of  an  Egyptian,  that  had  nine  hours  lien  dead. 

Who  was  by  good  appliance  recovered. 

Enter  a  Servant,  with  Boxes,  Napkins,  and  ftrr. 
Well  said,  well  said ;  the  fire  and  the  cloths. — 
The  rough  and  woful  music  that  we  have, 
Cause  it  to  sound,  'beseech  you. 
The  vial  once  more ; — ^how  thou  stirr'st,  thou  block  !- 
The  music  there ! — I  pray  you,  give  her  air. 
Gentlemen, 

This  queen  wUl  live :  nature  awakes  a  warm 
Breath  out  of  her :  she  hath  not  been  entranc'd 
Above  five  hours.     See,  how  she  'gins  to  blow 
Into  life's  flower  again ! 

1  Gent.  The  heavens 

Through  you  increase  our  wonder,  and  set  up 
Your  fame  for  ever. 

Cer.  She  is  alive !  behold, 

Her  eyelids,  cases  to  those  heavenly  jewels 
Which  Pericles  hath  lost, 
Begin  to  part  their  fringes  of  bright  gold : 
The  diamonds  of  a  most  praised  water 
Do  appear  to  make  the  world  twice  rich.    Live, 
And  make  us  weep  to  hear  your  fate,  fair  ereatiin, 
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lUre  as  you  seem  to  be !  [She  moves. 

Jhii.  O  dear  Dianai ! 

Where  am  [  ?  Whore  'a  my  lord  ?  What  world  ia  this? 

2  Gent.  Ia  not  thia  atrange  ? 

1  Gefit.  Most  rare. 

Cer.  Huah,  gentle  neighboora ! 

Lend  me  your  hands ;  to  the  next  chamber  bear  her. 
Get  linen:  now  thia  matter  must  be  look'd  to, 
For  her  relapse  ia  mortal.     Come,  come ; 
And  iDaculapiua  guide  us ! 

[Exeuntj  carrying  Thaisa  out. 

SCENE  III.— Tharaua.    A  Room  in  Glson's  Houae. 

Enter  Periclbs,  Gljeon,  Diontza,  Ltchorida,  and 
Marina. 

Per.  Moat  honouHd  Cleon,  I  muat  needa  be  gone : 
My  twelve  moutha  are  expir'd,  and  Tyrua  atanda 
!u  a  litigioua  peace.     You,  and  your  lady, 
Take  from  my  heart  all  thankfulneaa ;  the  goda 
Make  up  the  reat  upon  you  ! 

Ck.  Your  shafts'  of  fortune,  though  they  hurt*  you 
Yet  glance  full  wanderingly'  on  ua.  [mortally. 

Dion.  0,  your  aweet  queen ! 

Thai  the  strict  fatea  had  pleased  you  had  brought  her 
To  have  bless'd  mine  eyes !  [hither, 

Per.  We  cannot  but  ol»y 

The  powers  above  ua.    Gould  I  rage  and  roar 
A5  doth  the  aea  ahe  liea  in,  yet  the  end 
Must  be  as  H  ia.    My  gentle  babe  Marina  (whom, 
For  ahe  was  bom  at  aea,  I  have  nam'd  ao)  here 
I  charge  your  charity  withal,  and  leave  her 
The  infant  of  your  care ;  beaeeching  you 
To  give  her  princely  training,  that  ahe  may 
Be  manner'd  as  she  is  bom. 

Cle.  Fear  not,  my  lord,  but  think 

Year  grace,  that  fed  my  country  with  your  com, 
(For  which  the  people's  prayers  still  fall  upon  you) 
Must  in  your  child  be  thought  on.    If  neglection 
Should  therein  make  me  vile,  the  common  body, 
By  yun  relieved,  would  force  me  to  my  duty  ] 
But  if  to  that  my  nature  need  a  spur, 
The  gods  revenge  it  upon  me  and  mine, 
To  the  end  of  generation. 


Per.  I  believe  you ; 

Your  honour  and  your  goodness  teach  me  to 't, 
Without  your  vows.    Till  she  be  married,  madam, 
By  bright  Diana,  whom  we  honour  all, 
Unscissar'd  shall  this  hair  of  mine  remain, 
Though  I  show  will*  in  H.     So  I  take  my  leave. 
Good  madam,  make  me  blessed  in  your  care 
In  bringing  up  my  child. 

Dion.  I  have  one  myself, 

Who  shall  not  be  more  dear  to  my  respect, 
Than  yours,  my  lord. 

Per.  Madam,  my  thanks  and  prayers 

Cle.  We  Ul  bring  your  grace  even  to  the  edge  o*  the 
shore ; 
Then  give  you  up  to  the  mask'd  Neptune,  and 
The  gentlest  winds  of  heaven. 

Per.  I  will  embrace 

Your  offer.     Gome.  deaHst  madam. — 0  !  no  tears, 
Lychorida,  no  tears : 

Look  to  your  little  mistress,  on  whose  grace 
You  may  depend  hereafter. — Gome,  my  lord.  [Exeunt. 

SGENE  IV.— Ephesus.   A  Room  in  Gerimom's  House. 
Enter  Gerimon  and  Thaisa. 

Cer.  Madam,  this  letter,  and  some  certain  jewels, 
Lay  with  you  in  your  coffer,  which  are 
At  your  command.    Know  you  the  character  ? 

thai.  It  is  my  lord's. 
That  I  was  shipp'd  at  sea,  I  well  remember, 
Even  en  my  yeaming  time ;  but  whether  there 
Delivered  or  no,  by  the  holy  gods, 
I  cannot  rightly  say.     But  since  king  Pericles, 
My  wedded  lord,  I  ne'er  shall  see  again, 
A  vestal  livery  will  I  take  me  to, 
And  never  more  have  joy. 

Cer.  Madam,  if  this  you  purpose  as  yon  speak, 
Diana's  temple  is  not  distant  far, 
Where  you  may  abide  till  your  date  expire. 
Moreover,  if  you  please,  a  niece  of  mine 
Shall  there  attend  you. 

Thai.  My  recompense  is  thanks,  that 's  all; 
Yet  my  good  will  is  great,  though  the  gift  small.'  [Exeumi 


ACT    IV. 


Enter  Gowxr. 


Gaw.  Imagine  Pericles  arriv'd  at  Tyre, 
Welcom'd  and  settled  to  his  own  desire : 
His  woful  queen  we  leave  at  Ephesus, 
Unto  Diana  there  a  votaress. 
Now  to  Marina  bend  your  mind. 
Whom  our  fast-growing  scene  must  find 
At  Tharsus,  and  by  Gleon  train'd 
In  music,  letters ;  who  hath  gain'd 
Of  education  all  the  grace. 
Which  makes  her  both  the  heart  and  plao« 
Of  general  wonder.    But  alack ! 
That  monster  envy,  oft  the  wrack 
Of  eamest  praise,  Marina's  life 
Seeks  to  take  off  by  treason's  knife. 
And  in  this  kind  hath  our  Gleon 
One  daughter,  and  a  wench  ftdl  grown, 
Even  ripe  for  marriage  rite  :*  this  maid 
Hight  Fbiloten ;  and  it  is  said 
For  certain  in  our  story,  she 


Would  ever  with  Marina  be : 

Be 't  when  she  weav'd  the  sleided*  silk 

With  fingers,  long,  small,  white  as  milk ; 

Or  when  she  would  with  sharp  needle  wound 

The  cambric,  which  she  made  more  sound 

By  hurting  it ;  or  when  to  the  lute 

She  sung,  and  made  the  night-bird  mute, 

That  still  records  with  moan ;  or  when 

She  would  with  rich  and  constant  pen 

Vail  to  her  mistress  Dian ;  still 

This  Philoten  contends  in  skill 

With  absolute  Marina :  ao  * 

With  the  dove  of  Paphos  might  the  crow 

Vie  feathers  white.    Marina  gets 

All  praises,  which  are  paid  as  debta, 

And  not  as  given.    This  so  darks 

In  Philoten  all  graceful  marks. 

That  G Icon's  wife,  with  envy  rare, 

A  present  murderer  does  prepare 

For  good  Marina,  that  her  daughter 

Might  stand  peerless  by  this  slaughter. 
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The  sooner  her  vile  thoughts  to  stead, 

Lychorida,  our  nurse,  is  dead : 

>  nd  cursed  Dionyza  bath 

The  pregnant  instrument  of  wrath 

Prest*  for  this  blow.     The  unborn  event 

I  do  commend  to  your  content: 

Only  I  carried  winged  time 

Post  on  the  lame  feet  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  so  convey, 

Unless  your  thoughts  went  on  my  way.— 

Dionyza  doth  appear. 

With  Leonine,  a  murderer.  [Exit. 

SC£N£  I. — Tharsus.    An  open  Place  near  the  Sea- 
shore. 
Enter  Dionyza  and  Leonine. 

Dioti.  Thy  oath  remember ;  thou  hast  sworn  to  do 't : 
'T  is  but  a  blow,  which  never  shall  be  known. 
Thou  canst  not  do  a  thing  i'  the  world  so  soon, 
To  yield  thee  so  much  profit.     Let  not  conscience, 
Which  is  but  cold,  inflaming  love  in  thy  bosom, 
Inflame  too  nicely;  nor  let  pity,  which 
Even  women  have  cast  off",  melt  thee,  but  be 
A  soldier  to  thy  purpose. 

Leon.  I  '11  do 't :  but  yet  she  is  a  goodly  creature. 

Dion.  The  fitter  then  the  gods  should  have  her.  Here 
She  comes  weeping  for  her  old  nurse's*  death. 
Thou  art  resolved  ? 

Leon.  I  am  resolv'd. 

Enter  Marina,  with  a  Basket  of  Flowers. 

Mar.  No,  I  will  rob  Tellus  of  her  weed. 
To  strew  thy  grave'  with  flowers :  the  yellows,  blues, 
The  purple  violets,  and  marigolds. 
Shall,  as  a  carpet,  hang  upon  thy  grave. 
While  summer  days  do  last.    Ah  me,  poor  maid  ! 
Born  in  a  tempest,  when  my  mother  died, 
This  world  to  me  is  like  a  lasting  storm, 
Whirring  me  from  my  friends. 

Dion.  How  now,  Marina !  why  do  yon  weep*  alone  ? 
How  chance  my  daughter  is  not  with  you  ?    Do  not 
Consume  your  blood  with  sorrowing :  you  have 
A  nurse  of  me.    Lord  !  how  your  favour 's*  ehang'd 
With  this  unprofitable  woe.     Come,  come; 
Give  me  your  flowers,  ere  the  sea  mar  it. 
Walk  with  Leonine ;  the  air  is  quick  there. 
And  it  pierces  and  sharpens  the  stomach.     Come, 
Leonine,  take  her  by  the  arm,  walk  with  her. 

Mar.  No,  I  pray  you ; 
I  '11  not  bereave  you  of  your  servant. 

Dion.  Come,  come ; 

I  love  the  king  your  father,  and  yourself, 
With  more  than  foreign  heart.    We  every  day 
Expect  him  here  :  w^hen  he  shall  come,  and  find 
Our  paragon  to  all  reports  thus  blasted, 
He  will  repent  the  breadth  of  his  great  voyage ; 
Blame  both  my  lord  and  me,  that  we  have  taken 
No  care  to  your  best  courses.    Go,  I  pray  you ; 
Walk,  and  be  cheerful  once  again :  reserve 
Tha|  excellent  complexion,  which  did  steal 
The  eyes  of  young  and  old.     Care  not  for  me ; 
I  can  go  home  alone. 

Mar.  Well,  I  will  go; 

But  yet  I  have  no  desire  to  it. 

Dton.  Gome,  come,  I  know  h  is  good  for  you. — 
Walk  half  an  hour,  Leonine,  at  least. 
Remember  what  I  have  said. 

Leon.  I  warrant  you,  madam. 

Dion.  I  '11  leave  you,  my  sweet  lady,  for  a  while. 
Pray  you  walk  softly,  do  not  heat  your  blood  : 


What !  I  must  have  care  of  you. 

Mar.  Thanks,  sweet  madam. — [Exit  Diovtza. 

Is  the  wind  westerly  that  blows? 

Leon.  South-west. 

Mar.  When  I  was  bora,  the  wind  wa4  north. 

Leon.  Was'tao? 

Mar.  My  father,  as  nurse  said,  did  never  fear. 
But  cry'd  "  good  seamen !"  to  the  sailors,  galling 
His  kingly  hands  hauling  ropes ; 
And,  clasping  to  the  mast,  endnr'd  a  sea 
That  almost  burst  the  dedc. 

Leon.  When  was  this  ?  * 

Mar.  When  I  was  bom : 
Never  were  waves  nor  wind  more  violent ; 
And  from  the  ladder-tackle  washes  off 
A  canvass-climber.     "  Ha !"  says  one,  "  wilt  out?*' 
And  with  a  dropping  industry  they  skip 
From  stem  to  stem :  the  boatswain  whistles,  and 
The  master  calls,  and  trebles  their  confusionu 

Leon.  Come ;  say  your  prayers. 

Mar.  What  meaii  you? 

Leon.  If  you  require  a  little  space  for  prayer, 
I  grant  it.    Pray ;  but  be  not  tedious, 
For  the  gods  are  quick  of  ear,  and  I  am  sworn   • 
To  do  my  work  with  haste. 

Mar.  Why  will  you  kill  me  ? 

Leon.  To  satisfy  my  Ihdy. 

Mar.  Why  would  she  have  me  kill'd  ? 
Now  as  I  can  remember,  by  my  troth, 
I  never  did  her  hurt  in  all  my  life. 
I  never  spake  bad  word,  nor  did  ill  turn 
To  any  living  creature :  believe  me,  la, 
I  never  kilVd  a  mouse,  nor  hurt  a  fly : 
I  trod  upon  a  worm  against  my  will, 
But  [  wept  for  it.     How  have  I  offended. 
Wherein  my  death  might  yield  her  profit,  or 
My  life  imply  her  any  danger  ? 

Leon.  My  eommission 

Is  not  to  reason  of  the  deed,  but  do  it. 

Mar.  You  will  not  do 't  for  all  the  world,  I  hope. 
You  are  well  favour'd,  and  your  looks  foreshow 
You  have  a  gentle  heart.     I  saw  yon  lately. 
When  you  caught  hurt  in  parting  two  that  fouidit : 
Good  sooth,  it  show'd  well  in  you :  do  so  now : 
Your  lady  seeks  my  life ;  come  you  between, 
And  save  poor  me,  the  weaker. 

Leon.  I  am  sworn, 

And  will  despatch. 

Enter  Pirates,  whilst  Marina  is  struggling. 

1  Pirate.  Hold,  villain !  [Leoninx  runs  awn 

2  Pirate.  A  prize  !  a  prize  ! 

3  Pirate.  Half-part,  mates,  half-part.  Come,  let  ^s  have 
her  aboard  suddenly.       [Exeunt  Pirates  with  Majiuu. 

SCENE  II.— Near  the  Same. 
Enter  Leoninx. 
Leon.  These  roguing  thieves  serve  the  great  fsnte 
y  aides; 
And  they  have  seiz'd  Marina.    Let  her  go : 
There 's  no  hope  she  '11  return.    I  '11  swear  she 's  deao. 
And  thrown  into  the  sea. — But  I  'II  see  farther  ; 
Perhaps  they  will  but  please  themselves  upon  her, 
Not  carry  her  aboard,     ff  she  remain. 
Whom  they  have  ravish'd  must  by  ihe  be  slain.  [Exit 

SCENE  III.— Mitylene.    A  Room  in  a  Brolhal. 

Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Bovlt. 
Pand.  Boult. 
Book.  Sir. 
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Pond.  Search  the  market  narrowly ;  Mitylene  is  full 
if  gallants:  we  lost  too  much  money  this  mart,  by 
being  too  wenchless. 

Bawd,  We  were  never  so  much  out  of  creatures. 
We  have  but  poor  three,  and  they  can  do  no  more 
than  they  can  do ;  and  they  with  continual  action  are 
eren  as  good  as  rotten. 

Pond.  Therefore,  let 's  have  fresh  ones,  whatever  we 
pay  for  them.  If  there  be  Dot  a  conscience  to  be  used 
in  every  trade,  we  shall  never  prosper. 

Bawd.  Thou  say'st  true:  'tis  not  the  bringing  up 
of  poor  bastards,  as  I  think,  I  have  brought  up  some 
eleven 

Bouh.  Ay,  to  eleven;  and  brought  them  down  again. 
Bat  shall  I  search  the  market  ? 

Bawd.  What  else,  man?  The  stuff  we  have,  a 
strong  wind  will  blow  it  to  pieces,  they  are  so  pitifully 
sodden. 

Pand.  Thou  say'st  true :  they're  too  unwholesome  o' 
conscience.  The  poor  Transilvanian  is  dead,  that  lay 
with  the  little  baggage. 

Botdt.  Ay,  she  quickly  pooped  him ;  she  made  him 
roast-meat  for  worms.    But  I  '11  go  search  the  market. 

[Exit  BOULT. 

Pand.  Three  or  four  thousand  chequins  were  as 
pretty  a  proportion  to  live  quietly,  and  so  give  over. 

Bawd.  Why,  to  give  over,  I  pray  you  ?  is  it  a  shame 
to  get  when  we  are  old  ? 

Pand.  O !  our  credit  comes  not  in  like  the  com- 
modity •  nor  the  commodity  wages  not  with  the  danger : 
therefore,  if  in  our  youths  we  could  pick  up  some 
pretty  estate,  't  were  not  amiss  to  keep  our  door  hatched. 
Besides,  the  sore  terms  we  stand  upon  with  the  gods 
will  be  strong  with  us  for  giving  over. 

Bawd.  Come ;  other  sorts  offend  as  well  as  we. 

Pond.  As  well  as  we  ?  ay,  and  better  too ;  we  offend 
worse.  Neither  is  our  profession  any  trade;  it's  no 
railing.    But  here  comes  Boult. 

Enter  Boult,  and  the  Pirates  unth  Marina. 

Boult.  Come  your  ways.  My  masters,  you  say  she 's 
a  virgin  ? 

1  Pirate.  0,  sir !  we  doubt  it  not. 

BauH.  Master,  I  have  gone  thorough  for  this  piece, 
you  see:  if  you  like  her,  so;  if  not,  I  have  lost  my 
earnest. 

Bawd.  Boult,  has  she  any  qualities  ? 

Boult.  She  has  a  good  face,  speaks  well,  and  has  ex- 
cellent good  clothes :  there  's  no  farther  necessity  of 
qualities  can  make  her  be  refTised. 

Bawd.  What 's  her  price,  Boult? 

Boult.  I  cannot  be  bated  one  doit  of  a  thousand  pieces. 

Pand.  Well,  follow  me,  my  masters,  you  shall  have 
your  money  presently.  Wife,  take  her  in :  instruct 
her  what  she  has  to  do,  that  she  may  not  be  raw  in  her 
entertainment.  [Exeunt  Pander  and  Pirates. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  you  the  marks  of  her ;  the  colour 
of  her  hair,  complexion,  height,  her  age,  with  warrant 
of  her  virginity,  and  ery,  "He  that  will  give  most, 
shall  have  her  first."  Such  a  maidenhead  were  no 
cheap  thing,  if  men  were  as  they  have  been.  Get  this 
done  as  I  command  you. 

Boult.  Performance  shall  follow.  [Exit  Boult. 

Mar.  Alack,  that  Leonine  was  so  slack,  so  slow ! 
He  should  have  struck,  not  spoke ;  or  that  these  pirates, 

!Not  enough  barbarousj  had  not  o'erboard  thrown  me 
^or  to  seek  my  mother  I 
Bated.  Why  lament  you,  pretty  one? 
Mar.  That  I  am  pretty. 
Bated.  Come,  the  gods  have  done  their  part  in  you. 

•  Mi* fortune.     *  AbsoluU 


Mar.  I  accuse  them  not. 

Bawd.  You  are  lit  into  my  hands,  where  yon  are 
like  to  live. 

Mar.  The  more  my  fauiy 
To  'scape  his  hands  where  I  was  like  to  die. 

Bawd.  Ay,  and  you  shall  live  in  pleasure. 

Mar.  No. 

Bawd.  Yes,  indeed,  shall  you,  and  taste  gentlemen 
of  all  fashions.  You  shall  fare  well :  you  shall  have 
the  difference  of  all  complexions.  What !  do  you  Ftof 
your  ears  ? 

Mar.  Are  you  a  woman  ? 

Bawd,  What  would  you  have  me  be,  an  I  be  not  a 
woman  ? 

Mar.  An  honest  woman,  or  not  a  woman. 

Bawd.  Marry,  whip  thee,  gosling:  I  think  I  thall 
have  something  to  do  with  you.  Come,  you  are  a 
young  foolish  sapling,  and  must  be  bowed  as  I  would 
have  you. 

Mar.  The  gods  defend  me  ! 

Bawd.  If  it  please  the  gods  to  defend  you  by  men, 
then  men  must  comfort  you,  men  must  feed  you,  men 
stir  you  up. — Boult 's  returned. 

Re-enter  Boult. 
Now,  sir,  hast  thou  cried  her  through  the  market  ? 

BouU.  I  have  cried  her  almost  to  the  number  of  her 
hairs :  I  have  drawn  her  picture  with  my  voice. 

Bawd.  And  I  pr'ythee,  tell  me,  how  dost  thou  find 
the  inclination  of  the  people,  especially  of  the  younger 
sort? 

Boult.  Faith,  they  listened  to  me,  as  they  would 
have  hearkened  to  their  father's  testament.  There  was 
a  Spaniard's  mouth  so  watered,  that  he  went  to  bed  to 
her  very  description. 

Bawd.  We  shall  have  him  here  to-morrow  with  his 
best  ruff  on. 

BouU.  To-night,  to-night.  But,  mistress,  do  you 
know  the  French  knight  that  cowers  i'  the  hams  ? 

Bawd.  Who  ?  monsieur  Veroles  ? 

BouU.  Ay:  he  offered  to  cut  a  caper  at  the  pro- 
clamation ;  but  he  made  a  groan  at  it,  and  swore  he 
would  see  her  to-morrow. 

Bawd.  Well,  well ;  as  for  him,  he  brought  his  disease 
hither :  here  he  does  but  repair  it.  I  know,  he  will 
come  in  our  shadow,  to  scatter  his  crowns  in  the  sun. 

Boult.  Well,  if  we  had  of  every  nation  a  traveller, 
we  should  lodge  them  with  this  sign. 

Bawd.  Pray  you,  come  hither  awhile.  You  have 
fortunes  coming  upon  you.  Mark  me :  you  must  seem 
to  do  that  fearfully,  which  you  conunit  willingly ;  tc 
despise  profit,  where  you  have  most  gain.  To  weep 
that  you  live  as  you  do  makes  pity  in  your  lovers: 
seldom,  but  that  pity  begets  you  a  good  opinion,  and 
that  opinion  a  mere*  profit. 

Mar.  I  understand  you  not. 

Boult.  0 !  take  her  home,  mistress,  take  her  home : 
these  blushes  of  hers  must  be  quenched  with  some 
present  practice. 

Baiod.  Thou  say'st  true,  i'  faith,  so  they  must ;  for 
your  bride  goes  to  that  with  shame,  which  is  her  way 
to  go  with  warrant. 

BouU.  Faith,  some  do,  and  some  do  not.  But,  mis- 
tress, if  I  have  bargained  for  the  joint, — 

Bawd.  Thou  may'st  cut  a  morsel  off  the  spit. 

BouU.  I  may  so  ? 

Bawd.  Who  should  deny  it  ?  Come,  young  one,  7 
like  the  manner  of  your  garments  well. 

BouU.  Ay,  by  my  faith,  they  shall  not  be  changed  yet. 

Bawd.  Boult,  spend  thou  that  in  the  town :  report 
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what  a  Bojoamer  we  have;  you'L  lose  nothing  by 
eustom.  When  nature  framed  this  piece,  she  meant 
thee  a  good  turn ;  therefore^  say  what  a  paragon  she  is, 
and  thou  hast  the  harvest  out  of  thine  own  report. 

Boult.  I  warrant  you,  mistress,  thunder  shall  not  so 
awake  the  beds  of  eels,  as  my  giving  out  her  beauty  stir 
up  the  lewdly  inclined.     I  'II  bring  home  some  to-night. 

Baiffd.  Come  your  ways ;  follow  me. 

Mar.  If  fires  be  hot,  knives  sharp,  or  waters  deep. 
Untied  I  still  my  virgin  knot  will  keep. 
Diana,  aid  my  purpose ! 

Bawd.  What  have  we  to  do  with  Diana  ?  Pray  you, 
will  you  go  with  us  ?  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  IV.— Tharsus.    A  Room  in  Cleon's  House. 
Enter  Clson  and  Diontza. 

Dion.  Why,  are  you  foolish  ?    Can  it  be  undone  ? 

Cle.  0  Dionyza !  such  a  piece  of  slaughter 
The  sun  and  moon  ne'er  look'd  upon. 

Dion.  I  think, 

You  UI  turn  a  child  again. 

Cle.  Were  I  chief  lord  of  all  this  spacious  world, 
I  M  give  it  to  undo  the  deed.    0  lady ! 
Much  less  in  blood  than  virtue,  yet  a  princess 
To  equal  any  single  crown  o'  the  earth, 
1'  the  justice  of  compare !     0  villain  Leom'ne ! 
Whom  thou  hast  poison'd  too. 
If  thou  hadst  drunk  to  him,  it  had  been  a  kindness 
Becoming  well  thy  face :'  what  canst  thou  say, 
When  noble  Pericles  shall  demand  his  ehild  ? 

Dion.  That  she  is  dead.     Nurses  are  not  the  fates, 
To  foster  it,  nor  ever  to  preserve. 
She  died  at  night ;  I  '11  say  so.    Who  can  cross  it, 
Unless  you  play  the  pious  innocent, 
And  for  an  honest  attribute,  cry  out, 
•'•  She  died  by  foul  play  ?" 

Cle.  0 !  go  to.    WeU,  well ; 

Of  all  the  faults  beneath  the  heavens,  the  gods 
Do  like  this  worst. 

Dion.  Be  one  of  those,  that  think 

The  pretty  wrens  of  Tharsus  will  fly  hence, 
And  open  this  to  Pericles.     1  do  shame 
To  think  of  what  a  noble  strain  you  are, 
And  of  how  coward  a  spirit. 

Cle.  To  such  proceeding 

Who  ever  but  his  approbation  added, 
Though  not  hia  pre'-consent,  he  did  not  flow 
From  honourable  courses. 

Dion.  Be  it  so,  then; 

Yet  none  does  know,  but  you,  how  she  came  dead, 
Nor  none  can  know,  Leonine  being  gone. 
She  did  disdain'  my  child,  and  sto^  between 
Her  and  her  fortunes :  none  would  look  on  her, 
But  cast  their  gazes  on  Marina's  face ; 
Whilst  ours  was  blurted  at,  and  held  tt  malkin,* 
Not  worth  the  time  of  day.    It  pierc'd  me  thorough; 
And  though  you  call  my  course  unnatural, 
You  not  your  child  well  loving,  yet  I  find, 
It  greets  me  as  an  enterprise  ot  kindness, 
Perform'd  to  your  sole  daughter. 

Cle.  Heavens  forgive  it ! 

Dion.  And  as  for  Pericles, 
What  should  he  say  ?    We  wept  after  her  hearse, 
And  even  yet  we  mourn :  her  monument 
Is  almost  finish'd,  and  her  epitaphs 
[n  glittering  golden  characters  express 
A  general  praise  to  her,  and  care  in  us 
At  whose  expense  't  is  done. 

^  I>7et  reads  :  fact.     *  princw  :  in  old  copies.    *  StaeTem  resde :  diitaia.    (Solly  byooatrMt.— Dfci.)    «  A  tow  wtmh.    *  la  Mi's  16SI 

i0  wbich  the  Aete  are  fint  marked,  Act  IV.  oommencaa. 


Cle.  Thou  art  like  the  harpy     | 

Which,  to  betray,  doth  with  thine  angel's  face, 
Seize  with  thine  eagle's  talons. 

Dion.  You  are  like  one,  that  superstitiously 
Doth  swear  to  the  gods,  that  winter  kills  the  flie? : 
But  yet,  I  know,  you  '11  do  as  I  advise.  [Exntnt 

Enter  Gowjer,  before  the  Monument  of  Marina  (u 

Iharsuj.*  , 

Gow.  Thus  time  we  waste,  and  longest  leagues 
make  short ; 
Sail  seas  in  cockles,  have,  and  wish  but  for 't ; 
Making  (to  take  your  imagination) 
From  bourn  to  bourn,  region  to  region. 
By  you  being  pardon'd^  we  commit  no  crime 
To  use  one  language,  in  each  several  clime, 
Where  our  scenes  seem  to  live.  I  do  beseech  you. 
To  learn  of  me,  who  stand  i'  the  gaps  to  teach  you, 
The  stages  of  our  story.     Pericles 
Is  now  again  thwarting  the  wayward  seas, 
Attended  on  by  many  a  lord  and  knight, 
To  see  his  daughter,  all  his  life's  delight. 
Old  Escanes,  whom  Helicanus  late 
Advanc'd  in  time  to  great  and  high  estate, 
Is  left  to  govern.     Bear  you  it  in  mind, 
Old  Helicanus  goes  along  behind. 
Well-sailing  ships,  and   bounteous  winds,  hare 

brought 
This  king  to  Tharsus,  (think  th^  pilot  thought, 
So  with  his  steerage  shall  your  thoughts  grow  on) 
To  fetch  his  daughter  home,  who  first  is  gone 
Like  motes  and  shadows  see  them  move  awhile ; 
Your  ears  unto  your  eyes  I  '11  reconcile. 
Dumb  show. 
Enter  Periclks  with  his  Train,  at  one  door  ;  Clcoh 
and  Diontza  at  the  other.    Cleon  shows  Pericles 
the   Tomb  of  Marina;    whereat    Pericles  maia 
lamefitation,  puts  on  Sackcloth,  and  in  a  migklv 
passion  departs. 

Gow.  See,  how  belief  may  sufifer  by  foul  show. 
The  borrowed  passion  stands  for  true  old  woe ; 
And  Pericles,  in  sorrow  all  devoured, 
With  sighs  shot  through,  and  biggest  tears  o'er- 

show'r'd. 
Leaves  Tharsus,  and  again  embarks.    He  swean 
Never  to  wash  his  face,  nor  cut  his  hain ; 
He  puts  on  sackcloth,  and  to  sea.     He  bean 
A  tempest,  which  his  mortal  vessel  tears. 
And  yet  he  rides  it  out.    Now,  please  you,  wit 
The  epitaph  is  for  Marina  writ 
By  wicked  Dionyza. 
"  The  fairest,  sweefst,  and  best,  lies  here^ 
Who  withered  in  her  spring  of  year: 
She  was  of  Tyrus,  the  king-s  daughter^ 
On  whom  foul  death  hath  made  this  slaughter, 
Marina  was  she  calVd  ;  and  at  her  birth, 
Thetisy  being  proud,  swallowed  some  naff  a  the  eartL 
Therefore  the  earth,  fearing  to  be  oWflow'd, 
Hath  Thetis'  birth-child  on  the  heavens  bestowed: 
Wherefore  she  does  (and  swears  she  HI  never  sTurf) 
Make  raging  battery  upon  shores  offUnt." 
No  visor  does  become  black  villainy. 
So.  well  as  soft  and  tender  flattery. 
Let  Pericles  believe  his  daughter 's  dead, 
And  bear  his  courses  to  be  ordered 
By  lady  fortune ;  while  our  scene  must  play 
His  daughter's  woe  and  heavy  well-a-day, 
In  her  unholy  service.    Patience  then, 
And  think  you  now  are  all  in  Mitylen  |  £nt 
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SCENE  v.— Mitylene.  A  Street  before  the  Brothel. 
Enter  from  ike  Brothel^  two  Gentlemen.  i 

1  Gent.  Did  yon  ever  hear  the  like  ? 

8  Gent.  No :  nor  never  shall  do  in  such  a  plaee  us 
this,  8he  being  onee  gone. 

1  Gent.  But  to  have  divinity  preach'd  there,  did 
yon  ever  dream  of  inch  a  thing? 

8  Gent.  No,  no.  Come.  I  am  for  no  more  bawdy- 
houses.    Shall  we  go  hear  the  vestals  sing  ? 

1  Gent.  I  '11  do  any  thing  now  that  is  virtuous ;  but 
I  am  out  of  the  road  of  rutting  lor  ever.  [Exeunt. 

SCENE  VI.— The  Same.    A  Room  in  the  Brothel. 
Enter  Pander,  Bawd,  and  Boult. 

Pand.  Well,  I  had  rather  than  twice  the  worth  of 
her.  she  had  ne'er  oome  here. 

Bawd.  Fie,  fie  upon  her !  she  is  able  to  freeze  the 
god  Priapus,  and  undo  a  whole  generation :  we  must 
either  get  her  ravished,  or  be  rid  of  her.  When  she 
should  do  for  clients  her  fitment,  and  do  me  the  kind- 
uesB  of  our  profession,  she  has  me  her  quirks,  her 
reasons,  her  master  reasons,  her  prayers,  her  knees, 
that  she  would  make  a  puritan  of  the  devil,  if  he 
should  cheapen  a  kiss  of  her. 

Boult.  Faith.  I  must  ravish  her,  or  she  '11  disfumish 
us  of  all  our  cavaliers,  and  make  all  our  swearers  priests. 

Pand.  Now,  the  pox  upon  her  green-sickness  for  me ! 

Bawd.  'Faith,  there 's  no  way  to  be  rid  on 't,  but  by 
the  way  to  the  pox.  Here  comes  the  lord  Lysimachus, 
disguised. 

BouU.  We  should  have  both  lord  and  lown,  if  the 
peevish  baggage  would  but  give  way  to  customers. 
•  Enter  Lysimachus. 

Lifs.    How  now !     How  a  dozen  of  virginities  ? 

Bated.  Now,  the  gods  to-bless  your  honour ! 

Boult.  I  am  glad  to  see  your  honour  in  good  health. 

Lys.  You  may  so ;  't  is  the  better  for  you  that  your 
resorters  stand  upon  sound  legs.  How  now,  whole- 
some iniquity !  have  you  that  a  man  may  deal  withal, 
and  defy  the  surgeon  ? 

Bawd.  We  have  here  one,  sir,  if  she  would — ^but 
there  never  came  her  like  in  Mitylene. 

Lys.  If  she  'd  do  the  deeds  of  darkness,  thou  wouldst 
say. 

Bawd.  Your  honour  knows  what 't  is  to  say,  well 
enough. 

Lys.  Well ;  call  forth,  call  forth. 

BouU.  For  flesh  and  blood,  sir,  white  and  red,  you 
fhall  see  a  rose;  and  she  were  a  rose  indeed,  if  she  had 
but— 

Lys.  What,  pr'ythee? 

Boult.  O,  sir !  I  can  be  modest. 

Lys.  That  dignifies  the  renown  of  a  bawd,  no  less 
than  it  gives  a  good  report  to  a  number  to  be  chaste. 
Enter  Marina. 

Bated.  Here  comes  that  which  grows  to  the  stalk; — 
never  pluok'd  yet,  I  can  assure  you.^-Is  she  not  a  fair 
creature  ? 

Lys.  Faith,  she  would  serve  after  a  long  voyage  at 
sea.     Well,  there 's  for  you :  leave  us. 

Bawd.  I  beseech  your  honour,  give  me  leave :  a 
word,  and  I  'U  have  done  presently. 

Lys.  I  beseech  you,  do. 

Bawd.  First,  I  would  have  you  note,  this  is  an  ho- 
nourable man.  [To  Marina. 

Mar.  I  desire  to  find  him  so,  that  I  may  worthily 
note  him. 

Bawd.  Next,  he 's  the  governor  of  this  country,  and 
a  man  whom  I  am  bound  to. 


Mar.  If  he  govern  the  country,  you  are  bound  to  him 
indeed ;  but  how  honourable  he  is  in  that,  I  know  not. 

Bawd.  'Pray  you,  without  any  more  virginal  fenc- 
ing, will  you  use  him  kindly?  He  will  line  your 
apron  with  gold. 

Mar.  What  he  will  do  graciously,  I  will  thankfully 
receive. 

Lys.  Have  you  done  ? 

Biawd.  My  lord,  she 's  not  paced  yet ;  you  must  take 

some  pains  to  work  her  to  your  manage. — Come,  we 

will  leave  his  honour  and  her  together,    (jo  thy  ways. 

[Exeunt  Bawd,  Pander,  and  Boult. 

Lys.  Now,  pretty  one,  how  long  have  you  been  at 
this  trade? 

Mar.  What  trade,  sir? 

Lys.  Why,  I  cannot  name  but  I  shall  ofifend. 

Mar.  I  cannot  be  offended  with  my  trade.  Please 
you  to  name  it. 

Lus.  How  long  have'  you  been  of  this  profession? 

mar.  Ever  since  I  can  remember. 

Lys.  Did  you  go  to  it  so  young?  Were  you  a 
gamester  at  five,  or  at  seven  ? 

Mar.  Earlier  too,  sir,  if  now  I  be  one. 

Lys.  Why,  the  house  you  dwell  in  proclaims  you  to 
be  a  creature  of  sale. 

Mar.  Do  you  know  this  house  to  be  a  place  of  such 
resort,  and  will  come  into  it  ?  I  hear  say,  you  are 
of  honourable  parts,  and  are  the  governor  of  this  place. 

Lys.  Why,  hath  your  principal  made  known  unto 
you  who  I  am? 

Mar.  Who  is  my  principal  ? 

Lys.  Why,  your  herb- woman;  she  that  sets  seed 
and  roots  of  shame  and  iniquity.  0 !  you  have  heard 
something  of  my  power,  and  so  stand  aloof  for  more 
serious  wooing.  But  I  protest  to  thee,  pretty  one,  my 
authority  shall  not  see  thee,  or  else,  look  friendly  upon 
thee.  Come,  bring  me  to  some  private  place :  oome^ 
come. 

Mar.  If  you  were  bom  to  honour,  show  it  now; 
If  put  upon  you,  make  the  judgment  good 
That  thought  you  worthy  of  it. 

Lys.  How's  this?  how's  this? — Some  more; — be 
■age. 

Mar.  For  me. 
That  am  a  maid,  though  most  ungentle  fortune 
Hath  plao'd  me  in  this  sty,  where,  since  I  came, 
Diseases  have  been  sold  dearer  than  physic,^- 
That  the  gods 

Would  set  me  free  from  this  unhallow'd  place. 
Though  they  did  change  me  to  the  meanest  bird 
That  flies  i'  the  purer  air ! 

Lys.  I  did  not  think 

Thou  couldst  have  spoke  so  well ;  ne'er  dream'd  thon 

oouldst. 
Had  I  brought  hither  a  corrupted  mind, 
Thy  speech  had  alter'd  it.     Hold,  here 's  gold  for  thee : 
Persevere  in  that  clear  way  thou  goest, 
And  the  gods  strengthen  thee. 

Mar.  The  gods  preserve  you  ! 

Lys.  For  me,  be  you  thougfaten 

That  I  came  with  no  ill  intent ;  for  to  me 
The  very  doors  and  windows  savour  vilely. 
Farewell.    Thou  art  a  piece  of  virtue,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  thy  training  hath  been  noble. 
Hold,  here 's  more  gold  for  thee. 
A  ourse  upon  him,  die  he  like  a  thief, 
That  robs  thee  of  thy  goodness !     If  thou  dolet  heai 
From  me,  it  shall  be  for  thy  good. 
Enter  Boult. 

BovJtt.  I  beseeeh  your  honour,  one  pieee  for  nm 
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Lys,  A  vaunt,  thou  damned  door-keeper !  Your  house, 
l)ut  for  this  virgin  that  doth  prop  it.  would 
Sink,  and  overwhelm  you.    Away ! 

[Exit  Ltsimachus. 

Boult,  How 's  this  ?  We  must  take  another  course 
with  you.  If  your  peevish  chastity,  which  is  not  worth 
a  breakfast  in  the  cheapest  country  under  the  cope,* 
shall  undo  a  whole  household,  let  me  be  gelded  like  a 
spaniel.     Come  your  ways. 

Mar,  Whither  would  you  have  me? 

Boult.  I  must  have  your  maidenhead  taken  off,  or 
the  common  hangman  shall  execute  it.  Come  your 
way.  We'll  have  no  more  gentlemen  driven  away. 
Come  your  ways,  I  say. 

Re-enter  Bawd, 

Bawd.  How  now !  what 's  the  matter  ? 

Boult.  Worse  and  worse,  mistress:  she  has  here 
spoken  holy  words  to  the  lord  Lysimaohos. 

Bawd,  0,  abominable ! 

Boult,  She  makes  our  profession  as  it  were  to  stink 
afore  the  face  of  the  gods. 

Bawd.  Marry,  hang  her  up  for  ever  ! 

Boult.  The  nobleman  would  have  dealt  with  her  like 
a  nobleman,  and  she  sent  him  away  as  cold  as  a  snow- 
ball ;  saying  his  prayers,  too. 

Bawd.  Boult,  take  her  away ;  use  her  at  thy  pleasure : 
crack  the  glass  of  her  virginity,  and  make  the  rest 
malleable.    • 

Boult.  An  if  she  were  a  thornier  pieoe  of  ground 
than  she  is,  she  shall  be  ploughed. 

Mar.  Hark,  hark,  you  gods ! 

Bawd,  She  conjures:  away  with  her.  Would  she 
had  never  come  within  my  doors. — Marry,  hang  you ! — 
She 's  born  to  undo  us. — Will  you  not  go  the  way  of 
women-kind  ?  Marry  come  up,  my  dish  of  chastity 
with  rosemary  and  bays !  [Exit  Bawd. 

BouU.  Come,  mistress;  come  your  way  with  me. 

Mar,  Whither  wilt  thou  have  me  ? 

BouU.  To  take  from  you  the  jewel  you  hold  so  dear. 

Mar.  Pr'ythee,  tell  me  one  thing  first. 

Boult.  Come  now,  your  one  thing. 

Afar.  What  canst  thou  wish  thine  enemy  to  be  ? 


Boult.  Why,  I  could  wish  him  to  be  my  master  ;   or 
rather,  my  mistress. 

Mar.  Neither  of  these  are  so  bad  as  thou  art, 
Since  they  do  better  thee  in  their  oonunand. 
Thou  hold'st  a  place,  for  which  the  pained'st  fiend 
Of  hell  would  not  in  reputation  change : 
Thou  'rt  the  damn'd  door-keeper  to  every  ooyBtrel* 
That  hither  comes  inquiring  for  his  Tib ; 
To  the  cholerick  fisting  of  each  rogue  thy  ear 
Is  liable ;  thy  food  is  sueh 
As  hath  been  belch'd  on  by  infected  lungs. 

Boult.  What  would  you  have  me  do  ?  go  to  the  irant 
would  you  ?  where  a  man  may  serve  seven  years  for 
the  loss  of  a  leg,  and  have  not  money  enough  in  the 
end  to  buy  him  a  wooden  one? 

Mar.  Do  any  thing  but  this  thou  doest.     Empty 
Old  receptacles,  or  common  sewers,  of  filth ; 
Serve  by  indenture  to  the  common  hangman : 
Any  of  these  ways  are  yet  better  than  this ; 
For  what  thou  professest,  a  baboon,  eould  he  speak. 
Would  own  a  name  too  dear.    That  the  gods 
Would  safely  deliver  me  from  this  plaee ! 
Here,  here 's  gold  for  thee. 
If  that  thy  master  would  gain  by  me, 
Proclaim  that  I  can  sing,  weave,  sew,  and  danoe^ 
With  other  virtues,  which  I  '11  keep  from  boast  3 
And  I  will  undertake  all  these  to  teach. 
I  doubt  not  but  this  populous  city  will 
Yield  many  scholars. 

BouU.  But  can  you  teach  all  this  you  speak  of? 

Mar.  Prove  that  I  cannot,  take  me  home  again. 
And  prostitute  me  to  the  basest  groom 
That  doth  frequent  your  house. 

BouU.  Well,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  thee :  if  I 
can  place  thee,  I  will. 

Mar.  But,  amongst  honest  women? 

Boult.  Faith,  my  acquaintance  lies  little  amon^rt 
them.  But  since  my  master  and  mistress  have  bought 
you,  there 's  no  going  but  by  their  consent ;  therefore, 
I  will  make  them  acquainted  with  your  purpose,  and 
I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  find  them  tractable  enough. 
Come ;  I  'U  do  for  thee  what  I  can :  come  your  ways. 

[Exeunt. 


ACT   V. 


Enter  Gowvr. 
Oow.  Marina  thus  the  brothel  scapes,  and  chances 
Into  an  honest  house,  our  story  says. 
She  sings  like  one  immortal,  and  she  dances, 
As  goddess-like,  to  her  admired  lays. 
Deep  clerks  she  dumbs,  and  with  her  needle  composes 
Nature's  own  shape,  of  bud,  bird,  branch,  or  berry, 
That  even  her  art  sisters  the  natural  roses ; 
Her  inkle,*  silk,  twin  with  the  rubied  cherry: 
That  pupils  lacks  she  none  of  noble  race. 
Who  pour  their  bounty  on  her;  and  her  gain 
She  gives  the  cursed  bawd.    Here  w^  her  place, 
And  to  her  father  turn  our  thoughts  again. 
Where  we  left  him  on  the  sea,  tumbled  and  tost ; 
And,  driven  before  the  winds,  he  is  arriVd 
Here  where  his  daughter  dwells  :  and  on  this  coast 
Suppose  him  now  at  anchor.    The  city  striv'd 
God  Neptune's  annual  feast  to  keep :  from  whence 
Lysimachus  our  Tyrian  ship  espies. 
His  banners  sable,  trimm'd  with  rich  expense ; 

s  Cop«,  or  eoTwinf  of  the  sky      >  Iaw  groom,— Dfe».     *  I%rmd, 


And  to  him  in  his  barge  with  fervour  hies. 

In  your  supposing  onee  more  put  your  night; 

Of  heavy  Pericles  think  this  the  bark : 

Where,  what  is  done  in  action,  more,  if  might, 

Shall  be  discovered ;  please  you,  sit,  and  hark.     [ExaL 

SCENE  I.— On  hoard  Periclks'  Ship,  off  Mityleae. 
A  Pavilion  on  deck,  with  a  Curtain  before  it ;  Psai- 
CL£s  within  it,  reclining  on  a  Conch.  A  Barge 
lying  beside  the  Tyrian  Vessel. 

Enter  Two  Sailors,  one  belonging  to  the  Tyritm  VesaeL 
the  other  to  the  Barge  ;  to  than  Hkucavus. 
Tyr.  Sail.  Where 's  the  lord  Helioanus  ?  he  can  re- 
solve you.  [To  the  Sailor  of  MityUne, 

0  here  he  is. — 

Sir,  there 's  a  barge  put  off  frfivn  Mitylene, 

And  in  it  is  Lysimachus,  the  governor, 

Who  craves  to  come  ab<Murd.    What  is  your  will  ? 
Hel.  That  he  have  his.    Call  up  some  gentkoMa 
ly .  Sail,  Ho,  gentlemen !  my  lord  calls. 
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Enter  Two  or  Three  Gentlemen, 

1  Gent.  Doth  your  lordship  call  ? 

Hel.  Gentlemen, 
There  is  some  of  >irorth  would  oome  aboard :  I  pray 
Greet  them  fairly. 

[Crentlemen  and  Sailors  descend,  and  go 
on  board  the  Baree, 
Enter,  from  thence,  Ltsimachus  ana  Lords;  the  Tyrian 
Gentlemen,  and  the  Two  Sailors, 

Tyr.  Sail.  Sir, 
This  is  the  man  that  oan  in  aught  you  would 
Kesolve  you. 

Lys.  Hail,  reverend  sir  !    The  gods  preserve  you ! 

IfeL  And  you,  sir,  to  outlive  the  age  I  am, 
And  die  as  I  would  do. 

Lys.  You  wish  me  well. 

Being  on  shore,  honouring  of  Neptune's  triumphs, 
Seeing  this  goodly  vessel  ride  before  us, 
I  made  to  it  to  know  of  whence  you  are.  * 

Hel.  First,  what  is  your  place  ? 

Lys.  I  am  the  governor  of  this  place  you  lie  before. 

Hel.  Sir, 
Our  vessel  is  of  Tyre,  in  it  the  king; 
A  man,  who  for  this  three  months  hath  not  spoken 
To  any  one,  nor  taken  sustenance. 
But  to  prorogue  his  grief. 

Lys.  Upon  what  ground  is  his  distemperature  ? 

liel.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  repeat ; 
But  the  main  grief  of  all  springs  from  the  loss 
Of  a  beloved  daughter  and  a  wife. 

Lys.  May  we  not  see  him,  then  ? 

Hel.  You  may. 
But  bootless  is  your  sight ;  he  will  no^^  speak 
To  any. 

Lys.  Yet,  let  me  obtain  my  wish. 

Hel.  Behold  him.    [Pxriclss  discovered.]  This  was  a 
goodly  person, 
Till  the  disaster  that  one  mortal  night 
Drove  him  to  this. 

Lys.  Sir  king,  all  hail !  the  gods  preserve  you  ! 
Hail,  royal  sir ! 

Hel.  It  is  in  vain ;  he  will  not  speak  to  you. 

1  Lord.  Sir,  we  have  a  maid  in  Mitylene,  I  durst 
wager,      ' 
Would  win  some  words  of  him. 

Lys.  'T  is  well  bethought. 

She,  questionless,  with  her  sweet  harmony, 
And  other  choice  attractions,  would  allure, 
And  make  a  battery  through  his  deafened*  parts, 
Which  now  are  midway  stopped : 
She  is  all  happy  as  the  fair'st  of  all, 
And  with  her  fellow  maids  is  now  upon 
The  leafy  shelter  that  abuts  against 
The  island^s  side. 

[He  whispers  one  of  the  attendant  Lords, — Exit  Lord. 

Hel.  Sure,  all  effectless ;  yet  nothing  we  '11  omit, 
That  bears  recovery's  name. 
But,  since  your  kindness  we  have  stretch'd  thus  far, 
Let  us  beseech  you, 

That  for  our  gold  we  may  provision  have, 
Wherein  we  are  not  destitute  for  want. 
But  weary  for  the  staleness. 

Lys.  0,  sir !  a  courtesy. 

Which,  if  we  should  deny,  the  most  just  God 
For  every  graff  would  send  a  caterpillar, 
And  so  afflict'  our  province. — ^Yet  once  more 
Let  me  entreat  to  Imow  at  large  the  cause 
Of  your  king's  sorrow. 

Hel.  Sit,  sir,  I  will  recount  it  to  you. — 

1  d«f«Bd«d :  im  old  oo^m.     *  infliot :  in  old  eopies.     *  Owm. 


But  see,  I  am  prevented. 

Enter  Lord,  Marina,  and  a  young  Lady, 

Lys.  0 !  here  is 
The  lady  that  I  sent  for.    Welcome,  fair  one  ! 
Is 't  not  a  goodly  presence  ? 

Hel.  She 's  a  gallant  lady. 

Lys.  She 's  such  a  one,  that  were  I  well  assurd  bIm 
came 
Of  gentle  kind,  and  noble  stock,  I  'd  wish 
No  better  choice,  and  think  me  rarely  wed. — 
Fair  one,  all  goodness  that  consists  in  bounty 
£xpect  even  here,  where  is  a  kingly  patient : 
If  that  thy  prosperous  and  artificial  feat 
Can  draw  him  but  to  answer  thee  in  aught, 
Thy  sacred  physic  shall  receive  such  pay 
As  thy  desires  can  wish. 

Mar.  Sir,  I  will  use 

My  utmost  skill  in  his  recovery, 
Provided  none  but  I  and  my  companion 
Be  suffer'd  to  oome  near  him. 

Lys.  Come,  let  us  leave  her; 

And  the  gods  make  her  prosperous !       [Marina  sings. 

Lys.  Mark'd  he  your  music  ? 

Mar.  No,  nor  look'd  on  us 

Lys.  See,  she  will  speak  to  him. 

Mar,  Hail,  sir  !  my  lord,  lend  ear. — 

Per.  Hum !  ha  ! 

Mar.  I  am  a  maid. 
My  lord,  that  ne'er  before  invited  eyes, 
But  have  been  gaz'd  on  like  a  comet :  she  speaka, 
My  lord,  that  may  be.  hath  endur'd  a  grief 
Might  equal  yours,  if  both  were  justly  weigh'd. 
Though  wayward  fortune  did  malign  my  state, 
My  derivation  was  from  ancestors 
Who  stood  equivalent  with  mighty  kings ; 
But  time  hath  rooted  out  my  parentage, 
And  to  the  world  and  awkward  casualties 
Bound  me  in  servitude. — I  will  desist ) 
But  there  is  something  glows  upon  my  cheek, 
And  whispers  in  mine  ear,  ^^  Go  not  till  he  speak." 

Per.  My  fortunes— parentage— good  parentage— 
To  equal  mine ! — ^was  it  not  thus  ?  what  say  you  ? 

Mar.  I  said,  my  lord,  if  you  did  know  my  parentage, 
You  would  not  do  me  violence. 

Per.  I  do  think  so. 

I  pray  you,  turn  your  eyes  again  upon  me. — 
You  are  like  something  that — What  countrywoman  ? 
Here  of  these  shores  ? 

Mar,  No,  nor  of  any  shores ; 

Yet  I  was  mortally  brought  forth,  and  am 
No  other  than  I  appear. 

Per.  I  am  great  with  woe,  and  sha^l  deliver  weeping. 
My  dearest  wife  was  like  this  maid,  and  such  a  one 
My  daughter  might  have  been:  my  queen's  square 

brows; 
Her  stature  to  an  inch ;  as  wand-like  straight ; 
As  silver-voic'd  )  her  eyes  as  jewel-like, 
And  cas'd  as  richly :  in  pace  another  Juno ; 
Who  starves  the  ears  she  feeds,  and  makes  theju  hungry 
The  more  she  gives  them  speech. — Where  do  you  Mac? 

Mar.  Where  I  am  but  a  stranger :  from  the  deck 
You  may  discern  the  place. 

Per,  Where  were  you  bred  ? 

And  how  achiev'd  you  these  endowments,  which 
You  make  more  ric^  to  owe.* 

Mar.  Should  I  tell  my  history 

'T  would  seem  like  lies,  disdain'd  in  the  reporting. 

Per.  Pr'ythee,  speak : 
Falseness  cannot  oome  from  thee,  for  thou  look'st 
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Modest  afl  justice,  and  thou  seem'st  a  palace 

For  the  crown'd  truth  to  dwell  in.    I  '11  believe  thee, 

And  make  my  senses  credit  thy  relation 

Tn  points  that  seem  impossible ;  for  thou  look'st 

Like  one  I  lov'd  indeed.    What  were  thy  friends? 

Didst  thou  not  say,  when  I  did  push  thee  back, 

■(Which  was  when  I  perceiv'd  thee)  that  thou  cam'st 

From  good  descending  ? 

Mir.  So  indeed  I  did. 

Per   Report  thy  parentage.     I  think  thou  saidst 
Thou  hadst  been  tossed  from  wrong  to  injury, 
And  that  thou  thought'st  thy  griefs  might  equal  mine, 
If  both  were  open'd. 

Mar.  Some  such  thing 

I  said,  and  said  no  more  but  what  my  thoughts 
Did  warrant  me  was  likely. 

Per.  Tell  thy  story ; 

If  thine  considered  prove  the  thousandth  part 
Of  my  endurance,  thou  art  a  man,  and  I 
Have  sufierM  like  a  girl :  yet  thou  dost  look 
Like  Patience,  gazing  on  kings'  graves,  and  smiling 
Extremity  out  of  act.    What  were  thy  friends  ? 
How  lost  thou  them?  Thy  name,  my  most  kind  virgin  ? 
Recount,  I  do  beseech  thee.     Come,  sit  by  me. 

Mar.  My  name  is  Marina. 

Per.  0 !  I  am  mock'd. 

And  thou  by  some  incensed  god  sent  hither 
To  make  the  world  to  laugh  at  me. 

Mar.  Patience,  good  sir. 

Or  here  I  '11  cease. 

Per.  Nay,  I  '11  be  patient. 

Thou  little  know'st  how  thou  dost  startle  me, 
To  call  thym^lf  Marina. 

Mar.  The  name 

Was  given  me  by  one  that  had  some  power; 
My  father,  and  a  J^ng. 

Per.  How!  a  king's  daughter  ? 

Andcall'd  Marina? 

Mar.  You  said  you  would  believe  me; 

But,  not  to  be  a  troubler  of  your  peace, 
I  will  end  here. 

Per.  But  are  you  flesh  and  blood? 

Have  you  a  working  pulse?  and  are  no  fairy 
Motion  ? — ^Well ;  speak  on.    Where  were  you  bom, 
And  wherefore  calPd  Marina  ? 

Mar.  Call'd  Marina, 

For  I  was  bom  at  sea. 

Per.  At  sea !  what  mother  ? 

Mar.  My  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  king ; 
Who  died  the  minute  I  was  bom. 
As  my  good  nurse  Lychorida  hath  oft 
Deliver'd  weeping. 

Per.  O !  stop  there  a  little. 

This  is  the  rarest  dream  that  e'er  duU'd  sleep 
Did  mock  sad  fools  withal:  this  cannot  be. 
My  daughter 's  buried. — ^Well : — ^where  were  you  bred  ? 
[  '11  hear  you  more,  to  the  bottom  of  your  story. 
And  never  interrupt  you. 

Mar.  You  scom :  believe  me,  't  were  best  I  did  give 

Per.  I  will  believe  you  by  the  syllable  [o'er. 

Of  what  you  shall  deliver.    Yet,  give  me  leave : 
How  came  you  in  these  parts  ?  where  were  you  bred  ? 

Mar.  Th<>  king,  my  father,  did  in  Tharsus  leave  me, 
Till  cruel  Cleon,  with  his  wicked  wife, 
Did  seek  to  murder  me;  and  having  woo'd 
A  villain  to  attempt  it,  who  having  drawn  to  do 't, 
A  crew  of  pirates  came  and  rescued  me ; 
Brought  me  to  Mitylene.    But,  good  sir, 
Whither  will  you  have  me  ?    Why  do  yon  weep  ?    It 
may  be, 


You  think  me  an  impost4>r :  no,  good  faith ; 
I  am  the  daughter  to  king  Pericles, 
If  good  king  Pericles  be. 

Per.  Ho,  HelicanuB ! 

Hel.  Calls  my  gracious  lord  ^ 

Per.  Thou  art  a  grave  and  noble  counsellor, 
Most  wise  in  general :  tell  me,  if  thou  canat, 
What  this  maid  is,  or  what  is  like  to  be. 
That  thus  hath  mode  me  weep  ? 

Hel.  I  know  not.  bot 

Here  is  the  regent,  sir,  of  Mitylene, 
Speaks  nobly  of  her. 

Lys.  "        She  would  never  tell 

Her  parentage ;  being  demanded  that, 
She  would  sit  still  and  weep. 

Per.  0  Helicanus  *  strike  me,  honoured  sir ; 
Give  me  a  gash,  put  me  to  present  pain, 
Lest  this  great  sea  of  joys  rushing  upon  me, 
0^er1i)ear  the  shores  of  my  mortality, 
And  drown  me    with    their    sweetness.     0  !   eonrt 

hither. 
Thou  that  beget'st  him  that  did  thee  beget ; 
Thou  that  wast  bora  at  sea,  buried  at  Tharsus, 
And  found  at  sea  again. — O  Helicanus ! 
Down  on  thy  knees,  thank  the  holy  gods  aa  loud 
As  thunder  threatens  us :  this  is  Marina ! — 
What  was  thy  mother's  name  ?  tell  me  but  that. 
For  tmth  can  never  be  confirm'd  enough. 
Though  doubts  did  ever  sleep. 

Mar.  First,  sir,  I  pray, 

What  is  your  title? 

Per.  I  am  Pericles  of  Tyre:  but  tell  roe,  now. 
My  drown'd  queen's  name,  (as  in  the  rest  you  said 
Thou  hast  been  godlike  perfect)  the  heir  of  kingdoms. 
And  another  like  to  Pericles  thy  father. 

Mar.  Is  it  no  more  to  be  your  daughter,  than 
To  say,  my  mother's  name  was  Tbaisa  ? 
Thaisa  was  my  mother,  who  did  end 
The  minute  I  began. 

Per.  Now,  blessing  on  thee!    rise;  thou  art  rr? 
chUd. 

Give  me  fresh  garments !    Mine  own,  Helicanus, 
She  is  not  dead  at  Tharsus,  as  she  should  have  been. 
By  savage  Cleon :  she  shall  tell  thee  all ; 
When  thou  shalt  kneel  and  justify  in  ksowtedfie, 
She  is  thy  very  princess. — ^Who  is  this  ? 

Hel.  Sir,  't  is  the  govemor  of  Mitylene, 
Who,  hearing  of  your  melancholy  state, 
Did  come  to  see  you. 

Per.  I  embrace  you, 

Give  me  my  robes  !    I  am  wild  in  my  beholding. 

0  heavens,  bless  my  girl !     But  hark !  what  music'— 
Tell  Helicanus,  my  Marina,  tell  him 

O'er,  point  by  point,  for  yet  he  seems  to  doubt, 
How  sure  you  are  my  daughter. — But  what  musie  ? 

Hel.  My  lord  I  hear  none. 

Per.  None? 
The  music  of  the  spheres !  list,  my  Marina. 

Lifs.  It  is  not  good  to  cross  him  :  give  him  way. 

Per.  Rarest  sounds  !    Do  ye  not  hear  ? 

Lffs.  Music  ?    My  lord,  I  hear — 

Per.  Most  heavenly  musie : 

It  nips  me  unto  list'ning,  and  thick  slumber 
Hangs  upon  mine'eyes :  let  me  rest.  [He  tieepc 

Lys.  A  pillow  for  his  head. 

E'he  Curtain  before  the  Pavilion  of  Pb&icijs  is  closed 
,  leave  him  all.^-Well,  my  oompamon-frieods, 
If  this  but  answer  to  my  just  belief, 

1  '11  well  remember  you. 

[Exeunt  Ltsimachus,  Hkucamub,  Mimivi,  ontf  Laiy, 
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SCENE  n.^The  Same. 

pERicLU  on  the  Lech  asleep  ;  Diana  ajipeatring  to  kim 

in  a  vision. 

Dia.  My  temple  Btands  in  EphesuB :  hie  thee  thither, 
And  do  upon  mine  altar  sacrifice. 
There,  when  my  maiden  priestB  are  met  together, 
Before  the  people  all, 

Reveal  how  thou  at  aea  didst  lose  thy  wife : 
To  mourn  thy  crosses,  with  thy  daughter's,  call. 
And  give  them  repetition  to  the  life. 
Or  perform  my  hidding,  or  thou  liv'st  in  woe : 
Do 't,  and  he*  happy,  hy  my  silver  how. 
Awake,  and  tell  thy  dream.  [Diana  disappears. 

Per.  Celestial  Dian,  goddess  argentine, 
I  will  obey  thee. — Helicanus ! 

Enter  Ltbimachus,  Hxlicanus,  and  Marina. 

Hel.  Sir. 

Per.  My  purpose  was  for  Tharsus,  there  to  strike 
The  inhospitable  Cleon ;  but  I  am 
For  other  service  first :  toward  Ephesus 
Turn  our  blown  sails ;  eflsoons  I  '11  tell  thee  why.— 
Shall  we  refresh  us,  sir,  upon  your  shore, 
And  give  you  gold  for  such  provision 
As  our  intents  will  need  ? 

Lys.  Sir,  with  all  my  heart,  and  when  you  come 
ashore, 
I  have  another  suit. 

Per.  You  shall  prevail. 

Were  it  to  woo  my  daughter ;  for,  it  seems, 
You  have  been  noble  towards  her. 

Lys.  ^  Sir,  lend  your  arm. 

Per.  Come,  my  Manna.  [Exeunt. 

Enter  Gowkr,  before  the  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus. 
Gow.  Now  our  sands  are  almost  run ; 
More  a  little,  and  then  dumb. 
This,  as'  my  last  boon,  give  me. 
For  such  kindness  must  relieve  me. 
That  you  aptly  will  suppose 
What  pageantry,  what  feats,  what  shows, 
What  minstrelsy,  and  pretty  din, 
The  regent  made  in  Mitylen, 
To  greet  the  king.     So  he  thriWd, 
That  he  is  promised  to  be  wiv'd 
To  fair  Marina ;  but  in  no  wise 
Till  he  had  done  his  sacrifice, 
As  Dian  bade :  whereto  being  bound. 
The  interim,  pray  you,  all  confound. 
In  feathered  briefness  sails  are  fiil'd, 
And  wishes  fall  out  as  they're  will'd. 
At  Ephesus,  the  temple  see. 
Our  king,  and  all  his  company. 
That  he  can  hither  come  so  soon, 
Is  by  your  fancy's  thankful  doom.  [Exit. 

SCENE   III.— The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 

Tmaisa  standing  near  the  Altar,  as  high  Priestess ; 

a  number  of  Virgins  on  each  side :  Cerihon  and 

other  Inhabitants  of  Ephesus  attending. 
Enter  Pericles,  unth  his  Train  ;  Ltbimachus,  Heli- 
canus, Marina,  and  a  Lady. 

Per.  Hail  Dian !  to  perform  thy  just  command, 
I  here  confess  myself  the  king  of  Tyre ; 
Who,  frighted  from  my  country,  did  wed 
At  Pentapolift,  the  fair  Thaisa. 
At  sea  in  childbed  died  she,  but  brought  forth 
A  maid-child  calFd  Marina ;  who,  O  goddess  ! 
Wears  yet  thy  silver  livery.     She  at  Tharsus 
Was  nurs'd  with  Cleon,  whom  at  fourteen  years 


He  sought  to  murder,  but  her  better  stars 
Brought  her  to  Mitylene ;  against  whose  shore 
Riding,  her  fortunes  brought  the  maid  aboard  us, 
Whfire,  by  her  own  most  clear  remembrance,  she 
Made  known  herself  my  daughter. 

Ihai.  Voice  and  favour" !  — 

You  are,  you  are— 0  royal  Pericles ! —       [She  faints. 

Per.  )^at  means  the  woman*?   she  dies;  help, 
gentlemen ! 

Cer.  Noble  sir. 
If  you  have  told  Diana's  altar  true. 
This  is  your  wife. 

Per,  Heverend  appearer,  no . 

I  threw  her  overboard  with  these  very  arms 

Cer,  Upon  this  coast,  I  warrant  you. 

Per.  'T  is  most  certain 

Cer.  Look  to  the  lady.— 0 !  she  '•  but  o'eijoy'd. 
Early  in  blust'ring  mom  this  lady  was 
Thrown  on  this  shore.     I  op'd  the  coffin, 
Found  there  rich  jewels;  recover'd  her,  and  plac'd  her 
Here,  in  Diana's  temple. 

Per.  May  we  see  them  ? 

Cer.  Great  sir,  they  shall  be  brought  you  to  my  houie^ 
Whither  I  invite  you.    Look !  Thaisa  is  recover'd. 

Thai.  O !  let  me  look. 
If  he  be  none  of  mine,  my  sanctity 
Will  to  my  sense  bend  no  licentious  ear, 
But  curb  it,  spite  of  seeing.    0,  my  lord  ! 
Are  you  not  Pericles  ?     Like  him  you  speak. 
Like  him  you  are.    Did  you  not  name  a  tempest, 
A  birth,  and  death  ? 

Per,  The  voice  of  dead  Thaisa ! 

Uiai.  That  Thaisa  am  I,  supposed  dead,  and  drown'd. 

Per.  Immortal  Dian ! 

Thai.  Now  I  know  you  better. — 

When  we  with  tears  parted  Pentapolis, 
The  king,  my  father,  gave  you  such  a  ring. 

[Shows  a  Ring. 

Per.  This,  this :   no  more,  you  gods  !   your  present 
kindness 
Makes  my  past  miseries  sprtrts :  you  shall  do  well, 
That  on  the  touching  of  her  lips  I  may 
Melt,  and  no  more  be  seenl    0 !  come,  be  buried 
A  second  time  within  these  arms. 

Mir.  My  heart 

Leaps  to  be  gone  into  my  mother's  bosom. 

[Kneels  to  Thaiba, 

Per.  Look,  who  kneels  here.      Flesh  of  thy  flesh 
Thaisa ; 
Thy  burden  at  the  sea,  and  call'd  Marina, 
For  she  was  yielded  there. 

Thai.  Bless'd,  and  mine  own ! 

Hel.  Hail,  madam,  and  my  queen  ! 

Thai.  I  know  you  not. 

Per.  You  have  heard  me  say,  when  I  did  fly  from  Type, 
I  left  behind  an  ancient  substitute  : 
Can  you  remember  what  I  call'd  the  man  ? 
I  have  nam'd  him  oft. 

Thai.  'T  was  Helicanus,  then. 

Per.  Still  confirmation ! 
Embrace  him,  dear  Thaisa ;  this  is  he. 
Now  do  I  long  to  hear  how  you  were  found. 
How  possibly  preserved,  and  whom  to  thane 
Besides  the  gods,  for  this  great  miracle. 

Ihai.  Lord  Cerimon,  my  lord  ;  this  man 
Through  whom  the  gods  have  shown  their  power      «l 

can 
From  first  to  last  resolve  you. 

Per  Reverend  sir. 


<  s  Jlot  in  old  oopiM.     *  C^untmane*      *  th«  mum  :  in  old  oopiM. 
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The  gods  can  have  no  mortal  officer 

More  like  a  god  than  yon.    Will  you  deliver 

How  this  dead  queen  re-lives  ? 

Cer,  I  will,  my  lord : 

Beseech  you,  first  go  with  me  to  my  house, 
Where  shall  be  shown  you  all  was  found  with  her ; 
How  she  came  placed  here  in  the  temple, 
No  needful  thing  omitted. 

Per,  Pure  Dian  !  bless  thee  for  thy  vision, 
I  will  offer  night  oblations  to  thee.    Thaisa, 
This  prince,  the  fair-betrothed  of  your  daughter, 
Shall  marry  her  at  Pentapolis.    And  now, 
This  ornament, 

Makes  me  look  dismal,  will  I  clip  to  form ; 
And  what  this  fourteen  years  no  razor  toueh'di 
To  grace  thy  marriage-day,  I  '11  beautify. 

J%au  Lord  Cerimon  hath  letters  of  good  credit : 
Sir,  ray  father 's  dead. 

Per.  Heavens,  make  a  star  of  him !     Yet  there,  my 
queen. 
We  '11  celebrate  their  nuptials,  and  ourselves 
Will  in  that  kingdom  spend  our  following  days : 
Our  son  and  daughter  shall  in  Tyrus  reign. 

i  pr«f«n»<l :  i«  old  cornea.     *  Not  in  old  oopies ;  addod  bv  Maion^. 


Lord  Cerimon,  we  do  our  longing  stay. 

To  hear  the  rest  untold. — Sir,  le«d  's  the  way. 

[ExetaU. 
Enter  Gower. 
Gaw,  In  Antioehus,  and  his  daughto',  yoa  havv 
heard 
Of  monstrous  Fust  the  due  and  just  reward  : 
In  Pericles,  his  queen,  and  daughter,  seen, 
Although  assail'd  with  fortune  fieroe  and  keen, 
Virtue  preserved'  from  fell  destmctioii'B  blast, 
Led  on  by  heaven,  and  crown'd  with  joy  at  last. 
In  Helioanus  may  you  well  descry 
A  figure  of  truth,  of  faith,  and  loyalty : 
In  reverend  Cerimon  there  well  appears, 
The  worth  that  learned  charity  aye  wears. 
Por  wicked  Cleon  and  his  wife,  when  fame 
Had  spread  their  cursed  deed,  the  honoured  name 
Of  Pericles,  to  rage  the  city  turn ; 
That  him  and  his  they  in  his  palace  bum. 
The  gods  for  murder  seemed  so  content 
To  punish  them.*  although  not  done,  but  meant 
So  on  your  patience  evermore  attending, 
New  joy  wait  on  you !    Here  our  play  has  ending. 


fiXD  OF  Tll£  PLAYa. 


POEMS 


YENUS   AND   ADONIS. 


INTEODUCTION. 


Wb  art  told  by  Shakespeare,  in  his  dedioation  of  thia  poem 
to  the  Earl  of  Sontbampton,  in  169S,  that  it  was  **  the  first 
heir  of  his  invention  ;'^  and  as  it  was  the  earliest  printed,  so 
probably,  it  was  the  earliest  written  of  his  known  productions. 
At  what  time  it  is  likely  that  he  oommenoed  the  composition 
of  it.  is  a  qaestioD  which  we  have  considered  in  the  biography 
of  the  poet. 

Tiie  popnlarity  of  it  is  indisputable :  having  been  orig^inally 
printed  by  Kiohard  Field,  in  1598, 4to.,  that  edition^  seems  to 
have  been  soon  exhausted,  and  it  was  republished  by  the 
same  printer  in  1594,  4to.,  before  25th  June,  becuuse  on  that 
day,  according  to  the  Stationers*  Registers,  ne  assigned  over 
hlH  interest  in  it  to  John  Harrison,  for  whom  Field  printed 
an  octavo  impression  in  1596.  Field's  seoond  edition  of  1594 
was  unknown  to  Malone  and  his  contemporaries;  and  as  it 
was  not  a  re-issue  of  some  remaining  copies  of  1598  with  a 
new  title-page,  but  a  distinct  re-impression,  it  affords  some 
varions  readings,  and  not  a  few  important  oonflrmations  of 
the  oorrectness  of  the  older  text,  corrupted  more  or  less  in  all 
subsequent  editions.  Harrison  publisned  his  second  edition 
in  1«00,  which  was  the  fourth  time  **  Venus  and  Adonis  "  had 
been  printed  in  seven  years.  It  had  been  entered  at  Sta- 
tioners' Hall  by  W.  Leake,  in  1596.  After  this  date  it  went 
through  the  press  many  times,  and  copies  in  1602, 1616, 1620, 
Ac.  are  known :  in  1627  it  was  printea  by  John  Wreittoun,  at 
Kdinbui^h. 

The  popularity  of  "Venus  and  Adonis  "  is  established  also 
by  the  frequent  mention  of  it  in  early  writers*.  It  is  probable' 
that  PeeJe  died  in  1597,  and  very  soon  afterwards  his  **  Merry 
Conoeitod  Jests'*  must  have  been  published,  although  no 
edition  of  them  is  known  older  than  that  of  1607.  In  one  of 
thei*e,  a  tapster,  "  much  given  to  poetry,"  is  represented  as 
having  in  his  possession  ^*  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Venus  and 
Adonis*,  and  other  pamphlets."  Thomas  Heywood's  ♦*  Fair 
Maid  of  the  Exchange,"  was  printed  in  1607,  but  written  some 
few  years  before,  and  there  a  young  lover  is  recommended  to 
court  his  mistress  by  the  aid  of  **  Venus  and  Adonis."  How 
long  this  reputation,  and  for  the  same  purpose,  was  main- 
tained, may  be  seen  fW>m  a  passage  in  Lewis  Sharpe's  "  Noble 
Stranger,"  1640,  where  Pupillus  exclaims,  "  Oh,  for  the  book 
of  Venus  and  Adonis,  to  ct»urt  my  mistress  by  I "  Thomas 
Cranley,  in  his  '*  Amanda,"  1685,  makes  "  Venus  and  Adonis  " 
part  of  the  library  of  a  courtesan  : 

"amorous  pamphlets,  that  best  Hks  thias  syss, 

And  songs  of  io-ve.  and  sonnets  exqnisita ; 
Among  those  Venus  and  Adonis  lies. 
With  Salraaeis  and  her  Hermsphrodite  ; 
PigmaUon's  there  with  his  transform'd  delight." 

"Salmacis  and  her  Hermaphrodite"  refers  to  the  poem  im- 
puted (perhaps  fiilsely)  to  Beaumont,  printed  in  1604 ;  and 
the  thii'd  poem  is  *' rygmalion's  Image,"  by  Marston,  pub- 
Uflhed  m  1598. 


6.  Nicholson,  in  his  *<Aoolastua  his  Afterwitte,"  1600. 
committed  the  most  impudent  plagiarisms  f^om  **  Venus  and 
Adonis ;"  and  R.  S.,  the  author  of  *'  Phillis  and  Flora,"  1598, 
did  not  scruple  to  cony,  almost  with  verbal  exactness,  part  ox 
the  description  Shakespeare  gives  of  the  horse  of  Adonis : 
we  extract  the  following  lines,  that  the  reader  may  be  able  to 
make  a  comparison  -(See  p.  86i6) : — 

**  His  mayae  thin  hair'd,  his  nec.k  high  crested. 
Small  eare.  short  head,  and  burly  braasted    *  *  * 
Btrait  legcM,  larg^e  thighM,  and  hollow  hoved, 
All  natnxrs  skill  in  him  was  prored.** 

Our  text  of  *'  Venus  and  Adonis,"  is  that  of  the  earliest 
quarto,  1598^  which,  for  the  time,  is  very  correctly  printed, 
and  we  will  illustrate  by  a  single  quotation  the  importance  of 
resorting  to  it :  the  line  which  there  stands, 

**  He  oheers  the  morn,  and  all  the  earth  relieyeth,'* 

is  misprinted  in  all  modem  editions, 

"  He  oheers  the  mora,  and  all  the  world  reliereth." 

The  corruption  was  introduced  in  the  quarto,  1594,  and  it 
has  ever  smce  been  repeated.  The  same  remark  will  apply 
to  other  changes ;  such  as  *'  all  swoln  with  choMuffj*^  instead 
of  "  chafing ;"  "  to  love's  cUarmf^*  instead  of  **  alanuH  ^"  *'  from 
mom  to  night,"  instead  of  "  till  nighty"  Ac. ;  all  which  show 
strange  carelessness  of  collation,  but  it  is  not  necessary  heie 
to  dwell  upon  them,  as  they  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 


TO  m  aiOHT  BONOURABLS 

HENRY   W^RIOTHESLY, 

BARL  OF  BOUTHAMPTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TICHFIELD. 


BXOHT  HONOtneABLX, 

I  KNOW  not  how  I  shall  offend  in  dedicating  my  unpolished 
lines  to  your  lordship,  nor  how  the  world  will  censure  me  for 
choosing  so  strong  a  prop  to  sn|:^ort  so  weak  a  burden :  onlv, 
if  your  honour  seem  but  pleased,  I  account  mvself  hij^hly 
prused,  and  vow  to  take  advantage  of  all  idle  hours,  till  I 
nave  honoured  you  with  some  graver  labour.  But  if  the  first 
heir  of  my  invention  prove  deformed,  I  ahull  be  sorry  it  had 
so  noble  a  god-father,  and  never  after  ear  so  barren  a  land, 
for  fbar  it  yield  me  still  so  bad  a  harvest.  I  leave  it  to  your 
honourable  survey,  and  your  honour  to  your  heart's  content ; 
which  I  wish  may  always  answer  your  own  wish,  and  the 
world's  hopefUl  expectation. 

Your  honour's  in  all  duty, 

William  Shakxspxaxx. 


F.VCN  as  the  snn  with  parple-oolonr'd  face 
Had  ta'en  his  last  leave  of  the  weeping  morn, 
Rose-cheek'd  Adonis  hied  him  to  the  chase; 
Hunting  he  lov'd.  but  love  he  laughed  to  scorn : 
Sick-thoughted  Venns  makes  amain  unto  him, 
And  like  a  bold-facM  suitor  'gins  to  woo  him. 

1  The  memorandum  of  it  in  the  Stationers'  Registers  runs  thus  :— 
'*  18  April  15OT. 
**  Richd  FieW]    Entered  as  his  Copy,  licensed  by  the  Arehbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  the  Wardens,  a  book  intitled  Venus 
and  Adonis." 

-  M^aae  adrerts  to  Richard  Bamfield's  notice  of  "Venus  and 


Thrice  fairer  than  myself,  (thus  she  began) 
The  field's  chief  flower,  sweet  above  compare. 
Stain  to  all  nymphs,  more  lovely  than  a  man, 
More  white  and  red  than  doves  or  roses  are  ; 
Nature  that  made  thee,  with  herself  at  strife, 
Saith,  that  the  world  hath  ending  with  thy  life. 

Adoais,"  and  "  Lncreoe.*'  in  1508,  (reprinted  in  1S05 ;  see  Bridge- 
water  Catalogue,  4to,  1837.  p.  S3)  as  well  as  to  William  Barksted's 
allusion  to  it  in  1607,  in  his  "  Mjzrha  the  Mother  of  Adonis."  To 
these  may  be  added  the  preiM  of  Shakespeare,  and  of  his  •*  Venus  and 
Adonis."  and  "Lucrece/' in  the  play  of  "  The  Return  from  Par- 
nassus," which  was  oertain'.y  pzoduoed  before  the  ^•ath  of  Qumb 
Elisabeth. 
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Vouchsafe,  thou  wonder,  to  alight  thy  steed, 
And  rein  his  proud  head  to  the  saddle-bow ; 
ji  thou  wilt  deign  this  favour,  for  thy  meed 
A  thousand  honey  secrets  shalt  thou  know : 
Here  come  and  sit,  where  never  serpent  hisses, 
And  being  set,  I  'U  smother  thee  with  kisses: 

And  yet  not  cloy  thy  lips  with  loath'd  satiety, 
But  rather  famish  them  amid  their  plenty. 
Making  them  red  and  pale  with  fresh  variety; 
Ten  kisses  short  as  one,  one  long  as  twenty : 
A  summer's  day  will  seem  an  hour  but  short, 
Being  wasted  in  such  time-beguiling  sport. 

With  this  she  seizeth  on  his  sweating  palm, 
The  precedent  of  pith  and  livelihood, 
And.  trembling  in  her  passion,  calls  it  balm. 
Earth's  sovereign  salve  to  do  a  goddess  good : 
Being  so  enrag'd,  desire  doth  lend  her  force 
Courageously  to  pluck  him  from  his  horse. 

Over  one  arm  the  lusty  courser's  rein, 

Under  her  other  vtm  the  tender  boy, 

Who  blush'd  and  pouted  in  a  dull  disdain^ 

With  leaden  appetite,  unapt  to  toy ; 
8he  red  and  hot  as  coals  of  glowing  fire. 
He  red  for  shame,  but  frosty  in  desire. 

The  studded  bridle  on  a  ragged  bough 

Nimbly  she  fastens ;  (O,  how  quick  is  love  !) 

The  steed  is  stalled  up,  and  even  now 

To  tie  the  rider  she  begins  to  prove : 

Backward  she  push'd  him,  as  she  would  be  thrust, 
And  govem'd  him  in  strength,  though  not  in  lust. 

So  soon  was  she  along,  as  he  was  down. 
Each  leaning  on  their  elbows  and  their  hips : 
Now  doth  she  stroke  his  cheek,  now  doth  he  frown, 
And  'gins  to  chide,  but  soon  she  stops  his  lips ; 
And  kissing  speaks,  with  lustful  language  broken. 
If  thou  ^ilt  chide,  thy  lips  shall  never  open. 

He  burns  with  bashful  shame,  she  with  her  tears 
Doth  quench  the  maiden  burning  of  his  cheeks ; 
Then  with  her  windy  sighs,  and  golden  hairs. 
To  fan  and  blow  them  dry  again  she  seeks : 
He  saith  she  is  immodest,  blames  her  'miss  ;* 
What  follows  more  she  murders*  with  a  kiss. 

Even  as  an  empty  eagle,  sharp  by  fast. 
Tires'  with  her  beak  on  feathers,  flesh,  and  bone, 
Shaking  her  wings,  devouring  all  in  haste. 
Till  either  gorge  be  stuff'd,  or  prey  be  gone ; 
Even  so  she  kiss'd  his  brow,  his  cheek,  his  chin, 
And  where  she  ends  she  doth  anew  begin. 

Forc'd  to  content,*  but  never  to  obey, 

Panting  he  lies,  and  breatheth  in  her  face ; 

She  feedcth  on  the  steam,  as  on  a  prey. 

And  calls  it  heavenly  moisture,  air  of  grace. 
Wishing  her  cheeks  were  gardens  full  of  flowers, 
So  they  were  dew'd  with  such  distilling  showers. 

Look  how  a  bird  lies  tangled  in  a  net. 

So  fasten'd  in  her  arms  Adonis  lies ; 

Pure  shame  and  aw'd  resistance  made  him  fret, 

Which  bred  more  beauty  in  his  angry  eyes : 
Rain  added  to  a  river  that  is  rank,* 
Perforce  will  force  it  overflow  the  bank.  \ 


Still  she  entreats,  and  prettily  entreats, 

For  to  a  pretty  ear  she  tunes  her  tale ; 

Still  is  he  sullen,  still  he  lowers  and  frets, 

'Twixt  crimson  shame,  and  anger  ashy-pale; 
Being  red^  she  loves  him  best ;  and  being  white, 
Her  best  u  better'd  with  a  more  delight. 

Look  how  he  can,  she  cannot  choose  but  love ; 

And  by  her  fair  immortal  hand  she  swears 

From  his  soft  bosom  never  to  remove. 

Till  he  take  truce  with  her  contending  tears, 
Which  long  have  rain'd,  making  her  cheekB  all  wel 
And  one  sweet  kiss  shall  pay  this  countless  debt 

Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  ehin, 
Like  a  dive-dapper'  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who  being  looked  on  ducks  as  quickly  in ; 
So  ofiers  he  to  give  what  she  did  crave, 
But  when  her  lips  were  ready  for  his  pay, 
He  winks,  and  turns  his  lips  another  way. 

Never  did  passenger  in  summer's  heat, 
More  thirst  for  drink  than  she  for  this  good  torn. 
Her  help  she  sees,  but  help  she  cannot  get; 
She  bathes  m  water,  yet  her  fire  must  bum. 

0,  pity,  'gan  she  cry,  flint-hearted  boy ! 

'T  is  but  a  kiss  I  beg;  why  art  thou  coy  ? 

I  have  been  woo'd  as  I  entreat  thee  now. 
Even  by  the  stem  and  direful  god  of  war. 
Whose  sinewy  neck  in  battle  ne'er  did  bow. 
Who  conquers  where  he  comes,  in  every  jar ; 
Yet  hath  he  been  my  captive  and  my  slave. 
And  begg'd  for  that  which  thou  unask'd  shall  have 

Over  my  altars  hath  he  hung  his  lance, 
His  batter'd  shield,  his  uncontrolled  crest, 
And  for  my  sake  hath  leam'd  to  sport  and  dance, 
To  toy,*  to  wanton,  dally,  smile,  and  jest ; 
Scorning  his  churlish  drum,  and  ensign  red, 
Making  my  amis  his  field,  his  tent  my  bed. 

Thus  he  that  over-ral'd,  I  oversway'd. 
Leading  him  prisoner  in  a  red  rose  chain : 
Strong-temper'd  steel  his  stronger  strength  obeyed, 
Yet  was  he  servile  to  my  coy  disdain. 
O !  be  not  proud,  nor  brag  not  of  thy  might, 
For  mastering  her  that  foil'd  he  god  of  fight. 

Touch  but  my  lips  with  those  fair  lips  of  thine, 
Though  mine  be  not  so  fair,  yet  are  they  red, 
The  kiss  shall  be  thine  own  as  well  as  mine. 
What  seest  thou  in  the  ground  ?  hold  up  thy  heaii 

Look  in  mine  eye-balls,  there  thy  beauty  lies ; 

Then,  why  not  lips  on  lips,  since  eyes  in  eyes  ? 

Art  thou  asham'd  to  kiss?  then,  wink  again. 
And  I  will  wink ;  so  shall  the  day  seem  night : 
Love  keeps  his  revels  where  there  are  but  twain ; 
Be  bold  to  play,  our  sport  is  not  in  sight : 
These  blue-vein'd  violets  whereon  we  lean, 
Never  can  blab,  nor  know  not  what  we  meau. 

The  tender  spring  upon  thy  tempting  lip 
Shows  thee  unripe,  yet  may'st  thou  well  be  tasted 
Make  use  of  time,  let  not  advantage  slip ; 
Beauty  within  itself  should  not  be  wasted : 

Fair  flowers  that  are  not  gather'd  in  their  prima. 

Rot  and  consume  themselves  in  little  time. 
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Were  I  hard-favour'd,  foul,  or  wrinkled  old, 
lU-nartur'd,  crooked,  churlish,  harsh  in  voice, 
O'er- worn,  despised,  rheumatic,  and  cold, 
Thick-sighted,  barren,  lean,  and  lacking  juice, 

Thenmightst  thou  pause,  for  then  I  were  not  for  thee ; 

But  having  no  defects,  why  dost  abhor  me  ? 

Iliou  eanst  not  see  one  wrinkle  in  my  brow ; 
Mine  eyes  are  gmy^  and  bright,  and  quick  in  taming : 
My  beauty  as  the  spring  doth  yearly  grow. 
My  flesh  is  soft  and  plump,  my  marrow  burning : 
My  smooth  moist  hand,  were  it  with  thy  hand  felt, 
Would  in  thy  palm  dissolve,  or  seem  to  melt. 

Bid  me  discourse,  I  will  enchant  thine  ear, 
Or  like  a  fairy  trip  upon  the  green. 
Or  like  a  nymph  with  long  dishevelled  hair, 
Dance  on  the  sands,  and  yet  no  footing  seen : 
Love  is  a  spirit,  all  compact  of  fire. 
Not  gross  to  sink,  but  light,  and  will  aspire. 

Witness  this  primrose  bank  whereon  I  lie ; 

These  forceless  flowers  like  sturdy  trees  support  me ;. 

Two  strengthless  doves  will  draw  me  through  the  sky. 

From  mom  till  night,  even  where  I  list  to  sport  me : 
Is  love  so  light,  sweet  boy,  and  may  it  be 
That  thou  shottldst  think  it  heavy  unto  thee  ? 

Is  thine  own  heart  to  thine  own  face  afieeted  ? 

Can  thy  right  hand  seize  love  upon  thy  left  ? 

Then  woo  thyself,  be  of  thyself  rejected. 

Steal  thine  own  freedom,  and  complain  on  theft. 
Narcissus  so  himself  himself  forsook, 
And  died  to  kiss  his  shadow  in  the  brook. 

Torches  are  made  to  light,  jewels  fc>  wear. 
Dainties  to  taste,  fresh  beauty  for  the  use } 
Herbs  for  their  smell,  and  sappy  plants  to  bear ; 
Things  growing  to  themselves  are  growth's  abuse : 

Seeds  spring  from  seeds,  and  beauty  breedeth  beauty ; 

Thou  wast  begot,  to  get  it  is  thy  duty. 

Upon  the  earth's  increase  why  shonldst  thou  feed. 
Unless  the  earth  in  thy  increase  be  fed  ? 
By  law  of  nature  thou  art  bound  to  breed, 
That  thine  may  live,  when  thou  thyself  art  dead ; 

And  so  in  spite  of  death  thou  dost  survive. 

In  that  thy  likeness  still  is  left  alive. 

By  this, 'the  love-sick  queen  began  to  sweat, 
For  where  they  lay  the  shadow  had  forsook  them. 
And  Titan,  'tired  in  the  mid-day  heat. 
With  burning  eye  did  hotly  overlook  them; 
Wishing  Adonis  had  his  team  to  guide, 
So  he  were  like  him,  and  by  Venus'  side. 

And  now  Adonis,  with  a  lazy  sprite. 

And  with  a  heavy,  dark,  disliking  eye. 

His  lowering  brows  o'er- whelming  his  fair  sight, 

Like  misty  vapours,  when  they  blot  the  sky, 

Sourins  his  cheeks,  cries.  Fie  !  no  more  of  love : 
The  sun  doth  bum  my  face ;  I  must  remove. 

Ah  me !  (quoth  Venus,)  young,  and  so  unkind? 
What  bare  excuses  mak'st  thou  to  be  gone  ! 
I  'II  sigh  celestial  breath,  whose  gentle  wind 
Shall  coul  the  heat  of  this  descending  sun : 

I  '11  make  a  shadow  for  thee  of  my  hairs ; 

If  they  bum  too,  I  'II  quench  them  with  my  tears. 
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The  sun  that  shines  from  heaven  shines  bat 
And  lo !  I  lie  between  that  sun  and  thee : 
The  heat  I  have  from  thence  doth  little  harm. 
Thine  eye  darts  forth  the  fire  that  burneth  me  ; 
And  were  I  not  immortal,  life  were  done, 
Between  this  heavenly  and  earthly  sun. 

Art  thou  obdurate,  flinty,  hard  as  steel  ? 

Nay  more  than  flint,  for  stone  at  rain  rclenteth ; 

Art  thou  a  woman's  son,  and  canst  not  feel, 

What 't  is  lo  love  ?  how  want  of  love  tormenteth  ? 
0  !  had  thy  mother  home  so  hard  a  mind, 
She  had  not  brought  forth  thee,  but  died  unkind 

What  am  I,  that  thou  shouldst  contemn  me  this  ? 

Or  what  great  danger  dwells  upon  my  suit  ? 

What  were  thy  lips  the  worse  ibr  one  poor  kiss  ? 

Speak  fair;  but  speak  fair  words,  or  else  be  mute  * 
Give  me  one  kiss,  I  '11  give  it  thee  again. 
And  one  for  interest,  if  thou  wilt  have  twain 

Fie !  lifeless  picture,  cold  and  senseless  stoi«o, 

Well-painted  idol,  image  dull  and  dead. 

Statue,  contenting  but  the  eye  alone. 

Thing  like  a  man,  but  of  no  woman  bred  : 

Thou  art  no  man,  though  of  a  man's  compIexioA^ 
For  men  will  kiss  even  by  their  own  direction. 

This  said,  impatience  ^okes  her  pleading  ton^nie, 
And  swelling  passion  doth  provoke  a  pause ; 
Red  cheeks  and  fiery  eyes  blaze  forth  her  wrong : 
Being  judge  in  love,  she  cannot  right  her  cause  : 

And  now  she  weeps,  and  now  site  faki  would  BpetA., 

And  now  her  sobs  do  her  intendments  break. 
• 
Sometimes  she  shakes  her  head,  and  then  his  hand. 
Now  gazeth  she  on  him,  now  on  the  ground ; 
Sometimes  her  arms  infold  him  like  a  band : 
She  would,  he  will  not  in  her  arms  be  bound ; 

And  when  from  thenee  he  straggles  to  be  gone, 

She  locks  her  lily  fingers  one  in  one. 

Fondling,  she  saith,  since  I  have  hemm'd  thee  hero 

Within  the  circuit  of  this  ivory  pale, 

I  '11  be  a  park,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  deer ; 

Feed  where  thou  wilt,  on  mountain  or  in  dale : 
Graze  on  my  lips,  and  if  those  hills  be  dry, 
Stray  lower,  where  the  pleasant  fountains  lie. 

Within  this  limit  is  relief  enough. 
Sweet  bottom-grass,  and  high  delightful  plam. 
Round  rising  hillocks,  brakes  obscure  and  rough, 
To  shelter  thee  from  tempest,  and  from  rain  : 

Then,  be  my  deer,  since  I  am  such  a  park ; 

No  dog  shall  rouse  thee,  though  a  thousand  bark. 

At  this  Adonis  smiles,  as  in  disdain. 
That  in  each  cheek  appears  a  pretty  dimple : 
Love  made  those  hollows,  if  himself  were  slain, 
He  might  be  buried  in  a  tomb  so  simple  ; 
Fore-knowing  well,  if  there  he  came  to  lie. 
Why,  there  Love  lii'^d,  and  there  he  could  not  die 

These  lovely  caves,  the  round  enchanting  pits, 
Open'd  their  mouths  to  swallow  Venus'  liking.    • 
Being  mad  before,  how  doth  she  now  for  wits  ? 
Strack  dead  at  first,  what  needs  a  second  striking  ? 

Poor  queen  of  love,  in  thine  own  law  forlorn. 

To  love  a  cheek  that  smiles  at  thee  in  soom ' 
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Now  which  way  shall  she  turn?  what  shall  she  say? 
Her  words  are  done,  her  woes  the  more  increasing ; 
The  time  is  spent,  her  ohject  will  away, 
And  from  her  twining  arms  doth  urge  releasing. 

Pity !  she  cries,  some  favour,  some  remorse ! 

Away  he  springs,  and  hasteth  to  his  hone ! 

But  lo  !  from  forth  a  copse  that  neighhours  hy, 
A  breeding  jennet,  lusty,  young,  and  proud, 
Adonis'  trampling  courser  doth  espy. 
And  forth  she  rushes,  snprts,  and  neighs  aloud : 
The  strong-neck'd  steed,  being  tied  unto  a  tree, 
Breaketh  his  rein,  and  to  her  straight  goes  he. 

Imperiously  he  leaps,  he  neighs,  he  bounds, 
And  now  his  woven  girths  he  breaks  asunder; 
The  bearing  earth  ^ith  his  hard  hoof  he  wounds, 
Whose  hollow  womb  resounds  like  heaven's  thunder: 
The  iron  bit  he  crusheth  'tween  his  teeth, 
Controlling  what  he  was  controlled  with. 

His  ears  up  prick'd,  his  braided  hanging  mane 
Upon  his  compass'd  crest  now  stands  on  end  3 
His  nostrils  drink  the  air,  and  forth  again, 
As  from  a  furnace,  vapours  doth  he  send : 
His  eye,  which  scornfully  glisters  like  fire. 
Shows  his  hot  courage,  and  his  high  desire. 

Sometime  he  trots,  as  if  he  told  the  steps 

With  gentle  majesty,  and  modest  pride; 

Anon  he  rears  upright,  curvets  and  leaps, 

As  who  should  say,  lo  !  thus  my  strength  is  tried ; 
And  this  I  do,  to  captivate  the  eye 
Of  the  fair  breeder  tiiat  is  standing  by. 

What  recketh  he  his  rider's  angry  stir. 
His  flattering  holla,  or  his  "  Stand,  I  say?" 
What  cares  he  now  for  curbs,  or  pricking  spur. 
For  rich  caparisons,  or  trapping  gay? 
He  sees  his  love,  and  nothing  else  he  sees, 
For  nothing  else  with  his  proud  sight  agrees. 

Look,  when  a  painter  would  surpass  the  life, 

In  limning  out  a  well-proportion'd  steed, 

His  art  with  nature's  workmanship  at  strife. 

As  if  the  dead  the  living  should  exceed ; 
80  did  his  horse  excel  a  common  one. 
In  shape,  in  courage,  colour,  pace,  and  bone. 

Round-hoof 'd,  short-jointed,  the  fetlocks  shag  and  long, 
Broad  breast,  full  eye,  small  head,  and  nostril  wide. 
High  crest,  short  ears,  straight  legs,  and  passing  strong. 
Thin  mane,  thick  tail,  broul  buttock,  tender  hide : 
Look,  what  a  horse  should  have  he  did  not  lack, 
Save  a  proud  rider  on  so  proud  a  back. 

Sometime  he  scuds  far  off,  and  there  he  stares ; 
Anon  he  starts  at  stirring  of  a  feather : 
To  bid  the  wind  a  base*  he  now  prepares. 
And  whe'r  he  run,  or  fly,  they  know  not  whether ; 
For  through  his  mane  and  tail  the  high  wind  sings. 
Fanning  the  hairs,  who  wave  like  feather'd  wings. 

He  looks  upon  his  love,  and  neight  unto  her ; 
She  answers  him,  as  if  she  knew  his  mind : 
Being  proud,  as  females  are,  to  see  him  woo  her. 
She  puts  on  outward  strangeness,  seems  unkind ; 
Spurns  at  bis  love,  and  scorns  the  heat  he  feels, 
Beating  his  kind  embraoements  with  her  heels. 


Then,  like  a  melancholy  malcontent. 

He  vails  his  tail,  that,  like  a  falling  plume, 

Cool  shadow  to  his  melting  buttock  lent : 

He  stamps,  and  bites  the  poor  flies  in  his  fume. 

His  love,  perceiving  how  he  is  enrag'd. 

Grew  kinder,  and  his  fury  waa  assuaged. 

His  testy  master  goeth  about  to  take  him. 
When  lo !  the  unback'd  breeder,  full  of  fear, 
Jealous  of  catching,  swiflly  doth  forsake  him 
With  her  the  horse,  and  left  Adonis  there. 

As  they  were  mad,  unto  the  wood  they  hie  ihem. 

Out-stripping  crows  that  strive  to  over-fly  then 

All  swoln  with  chafing,'  down  Adonis  aits, 
Banning  his  boisterous  and  unruly  beast : 
And  now  the  happy  season  once  more  fits. 
That  love-sick  love  by  pleading  may  be  blest ; 
For  lovers  say,  the  heart  hath  treble  wrong, 
When  it  is  barr'd  the  aidanoe  of  the  tongue. 

An  oven  that  is  stopp'd,  or  river  stayM, 
Bumeth  more  hotly,  swelleth  with  more  rage: 
So  of  concealed  sorrow  may  be  said, 
Free  vent  of  words  love's  fire  doth  assaage ; 
But  when  the  heart's  attorney  once  is  mnt^, 
The  client  breaks,  as  desperate  in  his  suit 

He  sees  her  coming,  and  begins  to  glow. 
Even  as  a  dying  ooal  revives  with  wind. 
And  with  his  bonnet  hides  his  angry  brow; 
Looks  on  the  dull  earth  with  disturbed  mind, 
Taking  no  notice  that  she  is  so  nigh. 
For  all  askaunoe  he  holds  her  in  his  eye. 

0 !  what  a  sight  it  was,  wistly  to  view 
How  she  came  stealing  to  the  wayward  boy ; 
To  note  the  fighting  conflict  of  her  hue, 
How  white  and  red  each  other  did  destroy: 
But  now  her  cheek  was  pale,  and  by  and  by 
It  flash'd  forth  fire,  as  lightning  from  the  ^. 

Now  was  she  just  before  him  as  he  sat. 
And  like  a  lowly  lover  down  she  kneels; 
With  one  fair  hand  she  hcaveth  up  his  hat, 
Her  other  tender  hand  his  fair  cheek  feels :      * 
His  tenderer  cheek  receives  her  soft  hand's  priiii 
As  apt  as  new-fali'n  snow  takes  any  dint. 

O,  what  a  war  of  looks  was  then  between  them ! 

Her  eyes,  petitioners,  to  his  eyes  suing ; 

His  eyes  saw  her  eyes  as  they  had  not  seen  them; 

Her  eyes  woo'd  still,  his  eyes  disdain'd  the  wooini 
And  all  this  dumb  play  had  his  acts  made  piaia 
With  tears,  which,  chorus-like,  her  eyes  did  fmis 

Full  gently  now  she  takes  him  by  the  hand, 

A  lily  prison'd  in  a  jail  of  snow. 

Or  ivory  in  an  alabaster  band  ; 

So  white  a  friend  engirts  so  white  a  foe : 

This  beauteous  combat,  wilful  and  unwilling. 

Show'd  like  two  silver  doves  that  sit  a  billing. 

Once  more  the  engine  of  her  thoughts  began: 

0  fairest  mover  on  this  mortal  round. 

Would  thou  wert  as  I  am,  and  I  a  man, 

My  heart  all  whole  as  thine,  thy  heart  my  wwmd 

For  one  sweet  look  thy  help  I  would  assure  thee. 

Though  nothing  but  my  body's  bane  would  enretk^ 
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GitB  me  my  hand,  nith  he,  why  doet  thou  feel  it  ? 

Giye  me  my  heart,  saith  she,  and  thou  shalt  have  it; 

0 !  ^ve  it  me,  lett  thy  hard  heart  do  steel  it, 

And  being  uteelM,  soft  sighs  can  never  grave  it : 
Then,  love's  deep  groans  I  never  can  regard, 
Because  Adonis'  heart  hath  made  mine  hard. 

For  shame !  he  cries,  let  go,  and  let  me  go ; 

My  day's  delight  is  past,  my  horse  is  gone, 

And  't  is  your  fault  I  am  bereft  him  so : 

I  pray  you  hence,  and  leave  me  here  alone ; 
For  all  my  mind,  my  thought,  my  busy  care, 
Is  how  to  get  my  palfrey  from  the  mare. 

Thus  she  replies:  thy  palfrey,  as  he  should, 

Welcomes  the  warm  approach  of  sweet  desire : 

Affection  is  a  coal  that  must  be  cool'd ; 

£l8e.  suffered,  it  will  set  the  heart  on  fire. 
The  sea  hath  bounds,  but  deep  desire  hath  none : 
Therefore,  no  marvel  though  thy  horse  be  gene. 

How  like  a  jade  he  stood,  tied  to  the  tree, 

Servilely  mastered  with  a  leathern  rein ; 

Bat  when  he  saw  his  love,  his  youth's  fair  fee, 

He  held  such  petty  bondage  in  disdain ; 
Throwing  the  base  thong  from  his  bending  crest, 
Enfranchising  his  mouth,  his  back,  his  breast. 

Who  sees  his  true-love  in  her  naked  bed, 
Teaching  the  sheets  a  whiter  hue  than  white, 
But,  when  his  glutton  eye  so  full  hath  fed, 
His  other  agents  aim  at  like  delight? 
Who  is  so  faint,  that  dare  not  be  so  bold 
To  touch  the  fire,  the  weather  being  cold? 

Let  me  excuse  thy  courser,  gentle  boy, 

And  learn  of  him.  I  heartily  beseech  thee. 

To  take  advantage  on  presented  joy ; 

Though  I  were  dumb,  yet  his  proceedings  teaeh  thee : 
0 !  learn  to  love ;  the  lesson  is  but  plain. 
And  once  made  perfect,  never  lost  again. 

I  know  not  love,  quoth  he,  nor  will  not  know  it: 
Unless  it  be  a  boar,  and  then  I  chase  it ; 
T  is  much  to  borrow,  and  I  will  not  owe  it; 
^>  love  to  love  is  love  but  to  disgrace  it ; 

?•*  I  have  heard  it  is  a  life  in  death, 

Th  ^  laughs,  and  weeps,  and  all  but  with  a  breath. 

Who  wears  a  garment  shapeless  and  unfinish'd  ? 

Who  plucks  the  bud  before  one  leaf  put  forth? 

If  springing  things  be  arv  jot  diminished, 

They  wither  in  their  primo.  prove  nothing  worth : 
The  colt  tha^  's  backed  snd  burden'd  being  young, 
Loeetb  ^l^  -  nd^,  and  never  waxeth  strong. 

Yon  i:ur  .ii>  tiand  with  wringing ,  let  us  part. 
And  leave  this  idle  theme,  this  bootless  chat : 
Remove  your  siege  from  my  unyielding  heart ; 
To  love's  alarms  it  will  not  ope  the  gate : 
Dismiss  your  vows^  your  feigned  tears,  your  flattery. 
For  where  a  heart  ia  hard,  they  make  no  battery. 

What !  eanst  thou  taJk  f  (quoth  she,)  hast  thou  a  tongue  ? 

0.  would  thou  hadst  not,  or  I  had  no  hearing ! 

Thy  mermaid's  voice  hath  done  me  double  wrong ! 

I  had  my  load  before,  now  press'd  with  bearing: 
Melodious  discord,  heavenly  tune  harsh-sounding, 
Ear's  deep  sweet  musie;and  heart's  deep  sore  wounding. 

B  world  :  in  ad.  Iflif. 


Had  T  no  eyes,  but  ears,  my  ears  would  love 

That  inward  beauty  and  invisible ; 

Or,  were  I  deaf,  thy  outward  parts  would  move 

Each  part  in  me  that  were  but  sensible : 
Though  neither  eyes  nor  ears,  to  hear  nor  see, 
Yet  should  I  be  in  love  by  touching  thee. 

Say,  that  the  sense  of  feeling  were  bereft  me. 
And  that  I  could  not  see,  nor  hear,  nor  touch, 
And  nothing  but  the  very  smell  were  left  me, 
Yet  would  my  love  to  thee  be  still  as  much ; 

For  from  the  stillitory  of  thy  face  excelling       [ing. 

Comes  breath  perfum'd,  that  breedeth  love  by  smell* 

But  0 !  what  banquet  wert  thou  to  the  taste. 
Being  nurse  and  feeder  of  the  other  four : 
Would  they  not  wish  the  feast  might  ever  last, 
And  bid  suspicion  double  lock  the  door, 
Lest  jealousy,  that  sour  unwelcome  guest. 
Should  by  his  stealing  in  disturb  the  feast? 

Once  more  the  ruby-colour'd  portal  opened. 
Which  to  his  speech  did  honey-passage  yield ; 
Like  a  red  mom,  that  ever  yet  betoken'd 
Wreck  to  the  sea-man,  tempest  to  the  field, 
Sorrow  to  shepherds,  woe  unto  the  birds, 
Gusts  and  foul  flaws  to  herdmen  and  to  herds. 

This  ill  presage  advisedly  she  marketh : 
Even  as  the  wind  is  hush'd  before  it  raineth; 
Or  as  the  wolf  doth  grin  before  he  barketh. 
Or  as  the  berry  breaks  before  it  staineth ; 
Or  like  the  deadly  bullet  of  a  gun. 
His  meaning  struck  her  ere  his  words  begun. 

And  at  his  look  she  flatly  falleth  down. 
For  looks  kill  love,  and  love  by  looks  reviveth : 
A  smile  recures  the  wounding  of  a  frown ; 
But  blessed  bankrupt  that  by  love  so  thriveth ! 
The  silly  boy,  believing  she  is  dead, 
Claps  her  pale  cheek,  till  clapping  makes  it  red ; 

And  all  amaz'd  brake  off  his  late  intent. 
For  sharply  he  did  think  to  reprehend  her. 
Which  cunning  love  did  wittily  prevent : 
Fair  fall  the  wit  that  can  so  well  defend  her ! 
For  on  the  grass  she  lies,  as  she  were  slain, 
Till  his  breath  breatheth  life  iu  her  sgain. 

He  wrings  her  nose,  he  strikes  her  on  the  cheeks, 
He  bends  her  fingers,  holds  her  pulses  hard, 
He  chafes  her  lips ;  a  thousand  ways  he  seeks 
To  mend  the  hurt  that  his  unkindness  marHd : . 
He  kisses  her ;  and  she,  by  her  good  will. 
Will  never  rise,  so  he  will  kiss  her  still. 

The  light  of  sorrow  now  is  tum'd  to  day: 
Her  -wo  blue  windows  faintly  she  up-heaveth, 
Like  the  fair  sun,  when  in  his  fresh  array 
He  cheers  the  mom,  and  all  the  earth*  relieveth : 

And  as  the  bright  sun  glorifies  the  sky. 

So  is  her  face  illumin'd  with  her  eye ; 

Whose  beams  upon  his  hairless  face  are  flx'd, 
As  if  from  thence  they  borrow'd  sll  their  s!une. 
Were  never  four  such  lamps  together  mix'd. 
Had  not  his  clouded  with  his  brow's  repine ; 
But  hers,  which  through  the  crystal  tears  gave  lights 
Shone  like  the  moon  in  water  seen  by  night. 
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0 !  where  am  I  ?  qnoth  she,  in  earth  or  heaven, 
Or  in  the  ocean  drench'd,  or  in  the  fire? 
What  hour  is  this?  or  mom  or  weary  even? 
Do  I  delight  to  die,  or  life  desire? 

But  now  I  liv'd.  and  life  was  death's  annoy; 

But  now  I  died,  and  death  was  lively  joy. 

0 !  thou  didst  kill  me ;  kill  me  onoe  again : 
Thy  eye's  shrewd  tutor,  that  hard  heart  of  thine, 
Hath  taught  them  scornful  tricks,  and  such  disdain, 
That  they  have  murder'd  this  poor  heart  of  mine ; 
And  these  mine  eyes,  true  leaders  to  their  queen, 
But  for  thy  piteous  lips  no  ixiore  had  seen. 

Long  may  they  kiss  each  other  for  this  cure ! 
0  '  never  let  their  crimson  liveries  wear, 
And  as  they  last,  their  verdure  still  endure. 
To  drive  infection*  from  the  dangerous  year ! 
That  the  star-gazers,  having  writ  on  death, 
May  say,  the  plague  is  banish'd  by  thy  breath. 

Pure  lips,  sweet  seals  in  my  soft  lips  imprinted, 
What  bargains  may  I  make,  still  to  be  sealing  ? 
To  sell  myself  I  can  be  well  contented, 
So  thou  wilt  buy,  and  pay,  and  use  good  dealing ; 
Which  purchase  if  you  make,  for  fear  of  slips 
Set  thy  seal-manual  on  my  wax-red  lips. 

A  thousand  kisses  buys  my  heart  from  me, 

And  pay  them  at  thy  leisure,  one  by  one. 

What  is  ten  hundred  touches  unto  thee? 

Are  they  not  quickly  told,  and  quickly  gone  ? 
Say,  for  non-payment  that  the  debt  should  double, 
Is  twenty  hundred  kisses  such  a  trouble  ? 

Fair  queen,  quoth  he,  if  any  love  you  owe  me. 
Measure  my  strangeness  with  my  unripe  years : 
Before  I  know  myself,  seek  not  to  know  me ; 
No  fisher  but  the  ungrown  fry  forbears : 

The  mellow  plum  doth  fall,  the  green  sticks  fast, 

Or  being  early  pluck'd  is  sour  to  taste. 

Look,  the  world's  comforter,  with  weary  gait, 
His  day's  hot  task  hath  ended  in  the  west : 
The  owl,  night's  herald,  shrieks,  't  is  very  late; 
The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest. 
And  coal-black  clouds  that  shadow  heaven's  light, 
Do  summon  us  to  part,  and  bid  good  night. 

Now  let  me  say  good  night ;  and  so  say  yon; 
If  you  will  say  so,  you  shall  have  a  kiss. 
Good  night,  quoth  she ;  and,  ere  he  says  adieu, 
The  honey-fee  of  parting  tender'd  is : 

Her  arms  do  lend  his  neck  a  sweet  embrace ; 

Incorporate  then  they  seem,  faoe  grows  to  face. 

Till  breathless  he  dssjoin'd,  and  backward  drew 
The  heavenly  moisture,  that  sweet  coral  mouth, 
Whose  precious  taste  her  thirsty  lips  well  knew, 
Whereon  they  surfeit,  yet  complain  on  drought : 
He  with  her  plenty  press'd,  she  faint  with  dearth, 
Their  lips  together  glued,  fall  to  the  earth. 

Now  quick  desire  hath  caught  the  yielding  prey. 
And  glntton-like  she  feeds,  yet  never  filleth; 
Her  lips  are  conquerors,  his  lips  obey. 
Paying  what  ransom  the  in.sulter  willeth ; 
Whose  vulture  thought  doth  pitch  the  price  so  high, 
That  she  will  draw  las  lips'  rich  treasure  dry.  | 
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And  having  felt  the  sweetness  of  the  spoil, 
With  blindfold  fury  she  begins  to  forage ; 
Her  face  doth  reek  and  smoke,  her  blood  doth  boil, 
And  careless  lust  stirs  up  a  despeiate  ooorage; 
Planting  oblivion,  beating  reason  back. 
Forgetting  shame's  pure  blush,  and  honour's  wntk 

Hot,  faint,  and  weary,  with  her  hard  embracing. 
Like  a  wild  bird  being  tam'd  with  too  mueh  handlini^ 
Or  as  the  fleet-foot  roe  that 's  tir'd  ¥rith  chasing, 
Or  like  the  froward  infant  stiU'd  with  dandling. 
He  now  obeys,  and  now  no  more  resisteth, 
While  she  takes  all  she  can,  not  all  she  liateth. 

What  wax  so  frozen  but  dissolves  with  tempering, 
And  yields  at  last  to  every  light  impression? 
Things  out  of  hope  are  oorapass'd  oft  with  ventohnv, 
Chiefly  in  love,  whose  leaye  exceeds  commission : 
Afiection  faints  not  like  a  pale-fac'd  coward, 
But  ^en  woos  best,  when  most  his  choice  is  frowird 

When  he  did  frown,  O !  had  she  then  gave  over. 

Such  nectar  from  his  lips  she  had  not  suckM. 

Foul  words  and  frowns  must  not  repel  a  lover ; 

What  though  the  rose  have  prickles,  yet 't  is  pludrd: 
Were  beauty  under  twenty  locks  kept  fast, 
Yet  love  breaks  through,  and  picks  Uiem  ail  at  last 

For  pity  now  she  can  no  more  detain  him : 
The  poor  fool  prays  her  that  he  may  depart: 
She  is  resolv'd  no  longer  to  restrain  him. 
Bids  him  farewell,  and  look  well  to  her  heart, 
The  which,  by  Cupid's  bow  she  doth  protest, 
He  carries  thence  incaged  in  his  breast. 

Sweet  boy,  she  says,  this  night  I  '11  waste  in  aomw. 

For  my  sick  heart  commands  mine  eyes  to  watch. 

Tell  me,  love's  master,  shall  we  meet  to-morrow? 

Say,  shall  we?  shall  we?  inilt  thou  make  the  match? 
He  tells  her,  no ;  to-morrow  he  intends 
To  hunt  the  boar  with  certain  of  his  friends. 

The  boar !  (quoth  she)  whereat  a  sudden  pale. 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose, 
Usurps  her  cheek :  she  trembles  at  his  tale. 
And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws ; 
She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck, 
He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  lore, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter: 

All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove. 

He  will  not  manage  her.  although  he  mount  her; 
That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy, 
To  clip*  Elysium,  and  to  lack  her  joy. 

Even  as  poor  birds,  deceived  with  painted  grape^ 
Do  surfeit  by  the  eye,  and  pine  the  maw, 
Even  so  she  languisheth  in  her  mishaps, 
As  those  poor  birds  that  helpless  berries  saw. 
The  warm  effects  which  she  in  him  finds  miaaiiiib 
She  seeks  to  kindle  with  continual  kissing : 

But  all  in  vain;  good  queen,  it  will  not  be: 

She  hath  assay'd  as  much  as  may  be  prov'd ; 

Her  pleading  hath  deserv'd  a  greater  fee; 

She 's  love,  she  loves,  and  yet  she  is  not  Wd. 
Fie,  fie !  he  says,  you  crush  me;  let  me  go: 
You  have  no  reason  to  withhold  me  so. 
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Thoo  hadit  been  gone,  quoth  ihe,  sweet  boy,  ere  this, 
Bat  tltat  thoD  told'st  me,  thou  wouldst  hunt  the  boar. 
0!  be  advis'd;  thou  knoVst  not  what  it  is 
With  jarehn's  point  a  churlish  swine  to  gore, 

WboM  tushes  never-sheath'd  he  whetteth  still, 

Like  to  a  mortal  butcher,  bent  to  kill. 

Od  his  bow-back  he  hath  a  battle  set 

Of  bristly  pikes,  that  ever  threat  his  foes; 

His  eyes  like  glow-worms  shine  when  he  doth  fret; 

His  snout  digs  sepulchres  where'er  he  goes ; 

Being  mov^d,  he  strikes  whatever  is  in  his  way, 

And  whom  he  strikes  his  cruel  tushes  slay. 

His  brawny  sides,  with  hairy  bristles  armed, 
Are  better  proof  than  thy  spear's  point  can  enter; 
Hi^  short  thick  neck  cannot  be  easily  harmed ; 
Being  ireful  on  the  lion  he  will  venture : 

The  thorny  brambles  and  embracing  bushes, 

As  fearful  of  him,  part ;  through  whom  he  rushes. 

Alas !  he  nought  esteems  that  face  of  thine, 
To  which  love's  eyes  pay  tributary  gazes ; 
Nor  thy  soft  hands,  sweet  lips,  and  crystal  eyne, 
Whose  full  perfection  all  the  world  amazes; 

BiU  having  thee  at  vantage,  (wondrous  dread  !) 

Would  root  these  beauties,  as  he  roots  the  mead. 

0 !  let  him  keep  his  loathsome  cabin  still ; 
Beaaty  hath  nought  to  do  with  such  foul  fiends : 
Come  not  within  his  danger^  by  thy  will ; 
They  that  thrive  well  take  counsel  of  their  friends. 

When  thou  didst  name  the  boar,  not  to  dissemble, 

I  iear'd  thy  fortune,  and  my  joints  did  tremble. 

Didst  thou  not  mark  my  face  ?    Was  it  not  white  ? 
SaVst  thou  not  signs  of  fear  lurk  in  mine  eye  ? 
Grew  I  not  faint?  and  fell  I  not  downright? 
Within  my  bosom,  whereon  thou  dost  lie, 

My  boding  heart  panU,  beats,  and  takes  no  rest, 

But  like  an  earthquake  shakes  thee  on  my  breast. 

For  where  love  reigns,  disturbing  jealousy 
Doth  call  himself  affection's  sentinel ; 
Give?  false  alarms,  suggesteth  mutiny. 
And  in  a  peaceful  hour  doth  cry,  ^^  kill,  kill ;" 

Distempering  gentle  love  in  his  desire, 

As  air  and  water  do  abate  the  lire. 

This  sour  informer,  this  bate*-breeding  spy, 

This  canker  that  eats  up  love's  tender  spring, 

This  carry-tale,  dissentious  jealousy. 

That  sometime  true  news,  sometime  false  doth  bring. 

Knocks  at  my  heart,  and  whimpers  in  mine  ear, 

That  if  I  love  thee,  I  thy  death  should  fear: 

And  more  than  so,  presenteth  to  mine  eye 
The  picture  of  an  angry  chafing  boar. 
Under  whose  sharp  fangs  on  his  back  doth  lie 
An  image  like  thyself,  all  stain'd  with  gore: 

Whose  Mood  upon  the  fresh  flowers  being  shed. 

Doth  make  them  droop  with  grief,  and  hang  the  head. 

Wliat  shuuld  I  do,  seeing  thee  so  indeed, 

That  tremble  at  th'  imagination? 

The  thought  of  it  doth  make  my  faint  heart  bleed, 

And  fear  doth  teach  it  divination : 

T  prophesy  thy  death,  my  living  sorrow. 

If  thou  encounter  with  the  boar  to-morrow. 

» In  hi*  powar.    •  Contentiott.    *  Stavrena  reads  :  orenhoot.    ♦  Wind$.    »  Th«  aperture  in  a  hedge  made  by  the  hare  j  a  it«  frequent  pav^ee 
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But  if  thou  needs  wilt  hunt,  be  rul'd  by  me; 

Uncouple  at  the  timorous  flying  hare. 

Or  at  the  fox,  which  lives  by  subtlety. 

Or  at  the  roe,  which  no  encounter  dare : 

Pursue  these  fearful  creatures  o'er  the  downs, 
Ajad  OD  thy  well-breath'd  horse  keep  with  thy  hounda 

And  when  thou  hast  on  foot  the  purblind  hare, 
Mark  the  poor  wretch,  to  overshut*  his  troubles, 
How  he  out-runs  the  wind,  and  with  what  care 
He  cranks^  and  crosses  with  a  thousand  doubles : 
The  many  musets*  through  the  which  he  goes. 
Are  like  a  labyrinth  t^  amaze  his  foes. 

Sometimes  he  runs' among  a  flock  of  sheep, 
To  make  the  cunning  hounds  mistake  their  smell; 
And  sometime  where  earth-delving  conies  keep. 
To  stop  the  loud  pursuers  in  their  yell ; 

And  sometime  sorteth'  with  a  herd  of  deer. 

Danger  deviaeth  shifts ;  wit  waits  on  fear : 

For  there  his  smell,  with  others  being  mingled, 
The  hot  scent^nuMng  hounds  are  driven  to  doubt, 
Ceasing  their  clamorous  cry,  till  they  have  singled 
With  much  ado  the  cold  fault  cleanly  out ; 

Then  do  they  spend  their  mouths :  echo  replies. 

As  if  another  chase  were  in  the  skies. 

By  this,  poor  Wat,  far  off  upon  a  hill, 

Stands  on  his  hinder  legs  with  listening  ear, 

To  barken  if  his  foes  pursue  him  still ' 

Anon  their  loud  alarums  he  doth  hear  ; 
And  now  his  grief  may  be  compared  well 
To  one  sore  sick,  that  hears  the  passing  bell. 

Then  shalt  thou  see  the  dew-bedabbled  wretch 
Turn,  and  return,  indenting  with  the  way ; 
Each  envious  brier  his  weary  legs  doth  scratch, 
Each  shadow  makes  him  stop,  each  murmur  stay 
For  misery  is  trodden  on  by  many, 
And  being  low,  never  reliev'd  by  any. 

Lie  quietly,  and  hear  a  little  more ; 
Nay,  do  not  struggle,  for  thou  shalt  not  rise : 
To  make  thee  hate  the  hunting  of  the  boar, 
Unlike  myself  thou  hear'st  me  moralize, 

Applying  this  to  that,  and  so  to  so ; 

For  love  can  comment  upon  every  woe. 

Where  did  I  leave  ? — ^No  matter  where,  quoth  he ; 
Leave  me,  and  then  the  story  aptly  ends : 
The  night  is  spent.     Why,  what  of  that  ?  quoth  she 
I  am.  quoth  he,  expected  of  my  friends ; 

And  now  't  is  dark,  and  going  I  shall  fall. 

In  night,  quoth  she,  desire  sees  best  of  all 

But  if  thou  fall,  0 !  then  imagine  this. 

The  earth,  in  love  vrith  thee,  thy  footing  trips. 

And  all  is  but  to  rob  thee  of  a  kiss. 

Rich  preys  make  true-men  thieves ;  so  do  thy  lips 
Make  modest  Dian  cloudy  and  forlorn, 
Lest  she  should  steal  a  kiss,  and  die  forsworn. 

Now,  of  this  dark  night  I  perceive  the  reason : 
Cynthia  for  shame  obscures  her  silver  shine, 
Till  forging  Nature  be  condemn'd  of  treason. 
For  stealing  moulds  from  heaven  that  were  divine. 
Wherein  she  fram'd  thee,  in  high  heaven's  despite, 
To  shame  the  sun  by  day,  and  her  by  night. 
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And  therefore  hath  she  brib'd  the  DeBtiniee, 
To  cross  the  curious  workmanship  of  nature ; 
To  mingle  beauty  with  infirmities, 
And  pure  perfection  with  impnre  defeature ; 
Making  it  subject  to  the  tyranny 
Of  mad  misehances,  and  much  misery ; 

As  burning  fevers,  agues  pale  and  faint, 
Life-poisoning  pestilence,  and  frenzies  wood;^ 
The  marrow-eating  sickness,  whose  attaint 
Disorder  breeds  by  heating  of  the  blood  : 
Surfeits,  impostumes,  grief,  and  damn'd  despair, 
Swear  nature's  death  for  framing  thee  so  fair. 

And  not  the  least  of  all  these  maladies 
But  in  one  minute's  fight  brings  beauty  under : 
Both  favour,  savour,  hue,  and  qualities, 
Whereat  th'  impartial  gazer  late  did  wonder, 
Are  on  the  sudden  wasted,  thawM,  and  done, 
As  mountain  snow  melts  with  the  midday  son. 

Therefore,  despite  of  fruitless  chastity. 
Love-lacking  vestals,  and  self-loving  nuns, 
That  on  the  earth  would  breed  a  scarcity. 
And  barren  dearth  of  daughters  and  of  sons. 

Be  prodigal :  the  lamp  that  bums  by  night. 

Dries  up  his  oil  to  lend  the  world  his  light. 

What  is  thy  body  but  a  swallowing  grave, 

Seeming  to  bury  that  posterity 

Which  by  the  rights  of  time  thou  needs  must  have, 

If  thou  destroy  them  not  in  dark  obscurity  ? 
If  80,  the  world  will  hold  thee  in  disdain, 
Sith  in  thy  pride  so  fair  a  hope  is  slain. 

So  in  thyself  thyself  art  made  away, 
A  mischief  worse  than  civil  home-bnsd  strife. 
Or  theirs  whose  desperate  hands  themselves  do  slay, 
Or  butcher  sire  that  reaves  his  son  of  life. 
Foul  cankering  rust  the  hidden  treasure  frets, 
But  gold  that 's  put  to  use  more  gold  begets. 

Nay  then,  quoth  Adon,  you  will  fall  again 
Into  your  idle  over-handled  theme : 
The  kiss  I  gave  you  is  bestowed  in  vain. 
And  all  in  vain  you  strive  against  the  stream ; 
For  by  this  black-fac'd  night,  desire's  foul  nurse, 
Your  treatise  makes  me  like  you  worse  and  worse. 

If  love  have  lent  you  twenty  thousand  tongues, 
And  every  tongue  more  moving  than  your  own, 
Bewitching  like  the  wanton  mermaid's  songs, 
Yet  from  mine  ear  the  tempting  tune  is  blown ; 
For  know,  my  heart  stands  armed  in  mine  ear, 
And  will  not  let  a  false  sound  enter  there; 

Lest  the  deceiving  harmony  should  run 

Into  the  quiet  closure  of  my  breast, 

And  then  my  little  heart  were  quite  undone, 

fn  his  bedchamber  to  be  barHd  of  rest. 
No,  lady,  no ;  my  heart  longs  not  to  groan, 
But  soundly  sleeps,  while  now  it  sleeps  alone. 

What  hare  you  urg'd  that  I  cannot  reprove  ? 
The  path  is  smooth  that  leadeth  on  to  danger ; 
[  hate  not  love,  but  your  device  in  love, 
That  lends  embracoments  unto  every  stranger. 

You  do  it  for  increase  :  0  strange  excuse  ! 

When  reason  is  the  bawd  to  lust'n  abuse. 

I  Mad     *  Sorrow 


Gall  it  not  love,  for  love  to  heaven  is  fled, 
Since  sweating  lust  on  earth  usnrp'd  his  i 
Under  whose  simple  semblance  he  hath  fed 
Upon  fresh  beanty,  blotting  it  with  blame ; 
Whidi  the  hot  tyrant  stains,  and  soon  llsnKnm 
As  caterpillars  do  the  tender  leaves. 

Love  comforteth  like  sunshine  after  rain, 
But  lust's  effect  is  tempest  after  sun ; 
Love's  gentle  spring  doth  always  fresh  remaji^ 
Lust's  winter  oomes  ere  summer  half  be  done : 

Love  surfeits  not,  lust  like  a  glutton  dies; 

Love  is  all  truth,  lust  full  of  forged  lies. 

More  I  could  tell,  but  more  I  dare  not  say; 

The  text  is  old,  the  orator  too  green. 

Therefore,  in  sadness,  now  [  will  away; 

My  face  is  full  of  shame,  my  heart  of  teen  :* 
Mine  ears,  that  to  your  wanton  talk  attended, 
Do  bum  themselves  for  having  so  offended. 

With  this  he  breaketh  from  the  sweet  embraee 
Of  those  fair  arms  which  bound  him  to  her  breft^ 
And  homeward  through  the  dark  lawn  runs  opao* 
Leaves  Love  upon  her  back  deeply  diatreas'd. 
Look,  how  a  bright  star  ahooteth  from  the  aky, 
So  glides  he  in  the  night  from  Yenus^  eye ; 

Which  after  him  she  darts,  as  one  on  shore 

Gazing  upon  a  late-embarked  friend, 

Till  the  wild  waves  will  have  him  seen  no  more, 

Whose  ridges  with  the  meeting  clouds  contend : 
So  did  the  merciless  and  pitchy  night 
Fold  in  the  object  that  did  feed  her  sight. 


Whereat  amaz'd,  as  one  that  unaware 
Hath  dropp'd  a  precious  jewel  in  the  flood, 
Or  'stonish'd  as  night  wanderers  often  are, 
Their  light  blown  out  in  some  mistrustful 
Even  so  confounded  in  the  dark  she  lay, 
Having  lost  the  fair  discovery  of  her  way. 


And  now  she  beats  her  heart,  whereat  it  groans, 
That  all  the  neighbour-oaves,  as  seeming  tnmbled, 
Make  verbal  repetition  of  her  moans : 
Passion  on  passion  deeply  is  redoubled. 
Ah  me  !  she  cries,  and  twenty  times,  woe,  woe  I 
And  twenty  echoes  twenty  times  ery  eo. 


She  marking  them,  begins  a  wailing  note, 
And  sings  extemporally  a  woeful  ditty ; 
How  love  makes  young  men  thrall,  and  old 
How  love  is  wise  in  folly,  foolish  witty : 
Her  heavy  anthem  still  concludes  in  woe. 
And  still  the  choir  of  echoes  answer  so. 


Her  song  was  tedious,  and  outwore  the  night. 
For  lovers'  hours  are  long,  though  seeming  short . 
If  pleas'd  themselves,  others,  they  think,  delight 
In  such  like  circumstance,  with  such  like  spout : 
Their  copious  stories,  oftentimes  begun, 
End  without  audience,  and  are  never  dona. 

For  who  hath  she  to  spend  the  night  withal, 
But  idle  sounds  resembling  parasites ; 
Like  shrill-tonguM  tapsters  answering  every  eaU, 
Soothing  the  humour  of  fantastic  wits? 

She  says,  't  is  so :  they  answer  all,  't  is  so ; 

And  would  say  after  her,  if  she  said  no. 
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Lo !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest^ 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning,  from  whose  silver  breast 
Tbe  sun  ariseth  in  his  majesty; 
Who  doth  the  world  so  graciously  behold, 
That  oedar-tops  and  hills  seem  burnish'd  gold. 

Venus  salutes  him  with  this  fair  good-morrow. 
0  thou  clear  god,  and  patron  of  all  light, 
From  whom  each  lamp  and  shining  star  doth  borrow 
The  beauteous  influence  that  makes  him  bright, 
There  lives  a  son  that  suck'd  an  earthly  mother, 
May  lend  thee  light,  as  thou  dost  lend  to  other. 

This  said,  she  hasteth  to  a  myrtle  grove. 
Musing  the  morning  is  so  much  o'er- worn ; 
And  yet  she  hears  no  tidings  of  her  love : 
i^he  hearkens,  for  his  hounds,  and  for  his  horn : 

Anon  she  hears  them  chaunt  it  lustily. 

And  all  in  haste  she  coasteth'  to  the  cry. 

And  as  she  runs,  the  bushes  in  the  way 
Si)me  catch  her  by  the  neck,  some  kiss  her  face, 
Seme  twin'd  about  her  thigh  to  make  her  stay. 
She  wildly  breaketh  from  their  strict  embrace. 
Like  a  milch  doe,  whose  swelling  dugs  do  ache, 
Hasting  to  feed  her  fawn  hid  in  some  brake. 

By  this  she  hears  the  hounds  are  at  a  bay, 
Whereat  she  starts,  like  one  that  spies  an  adder 
Wreath'd  up  in  fatal  folds,  just  in  his  way. 
The  fear  whereof  doth  make  him  shake  and  shudder : 
Even  so  the  timorous  yelping  of  the  hounds 
Appals  her  senses,  and  her  spirit  confounds. 

For  now  she  knows  it  is  no  gentle  chase. 
But  the  blunt  boar,  rough  bear,  or  Hon  proud, 
liccausc  the  cry  remaineth  in  one  place, 
Where  fearfully  the  dogs  exclaim  aloud ; 

Finding  their  enemy  to  be  so  curst. 

They  all  strain  courtesy  who  shall  cope  him  first. 

This  dismal  cry  rings  sadly  in  her  ear. 
Through  which  it  enters  to  surprise  her  heart ; 
Who,  overcome  by  doubt  and  bloodlefs  fear. 
With  cold-pale  weakness  numbs  each  feeling  part : 
Like  soldiers,  when  their  captain  once  doth  yield, 
They  basely  fly,  and  dare  not  stay  the  fleld. 

Thus  stands  she  in  a  trembling  extasy, 

Till  cheering  up  her  senses  all*  dismayed. 

She  tells  them,  H  is  a  causeless  fantasy. 

And  childish  error  that  they  are  afraid ; 
Bids  them  leave  quaking,  bids  them  fear  no  more : 
And  vnth  that  word  she  spied  the  hunted  boar ; 

Whose  frothy  mouth  bepainted  all  with  red. 
Like  milk  and  blood  being  mingled  both  together, 
A  second  fear  through  all  her  sinews  spread, 
Which  madly  hurries  her  she  knows  not  whither : 
This  way  she  runs,  and  now  she  will  no  further, 
But  back  retires  to  rate  the  boar  for  murther. 


Here  kennel'd  in  a  brake  she  finds  a  hound, 
And  asks  the  weary  caitifi*  for  his  master ; 
And  there  another  licking  of  his  wound, 
'Gainst  venom'd  sores  the  only  sovereign  plaster ; 
And  here  she  meets  another  sadly  scowling. 
To  whom  she  speaks,  and  he  replies  with  howling. 

When  he  hath  ceas'd  his  ill-resounding  noise. 
Another  fiap-mouth'd  mourner,  black  and  grim, 
Against  the  welkin  voUies  out  his  voice ; 
Another  and  another  answer  him, 
.  Clapping  their  proud  tails  to  the  ground  below. 
Shaking  their  scratch'd  ears,  bleeding  as  they  go. 

Look,  how  the  world's  poor  people  are  amazed 

At  apparitions,  signs,  and  prodigies, 

Whereon  with  fearful  eyes  they  long  have  gazed, 

Infusing  them  with  dreadful  prophecies ; 
So  she  at  these  sad  signs  draws  up  her  breath, 
And,  sighing  it  again,  exclaims  on  death. 

Hard-favour'd  tyrant,  ugly,  meagre,  lean. 
Hateful  divorce  of  love,  (thus  chides  she  death) 
Grim  grinning  ghost,  earth's  worm,  what  dost  thou  mean, 
To  stifle  beauty,  and  to  steal  his  breath. 

Who  when  he  liv'd,  his  breath  and  beauty  set 

Gloss  on  the  rose,  smell  to  the  violet  ? 
• 
If  he  be  dead, — 0  no  !  it  cannot  be. 
Seeing  his  beauty,  thou  shouldst  strike  at  it. 
0  yes !  it  may ;  thou  hast  no  eyes  to  see. 
But  hatefully  at  random  dost  thou  hit. 

Thy  mark  is  feeble  age ;  but  thy  false  dart 

Mistakes  that  aim,  and  cleaves  an  infant's  heart. 

Hadst  thou  but  bid  beware,  then  he  had  spoke. 

And  hearing  him  thy  power  had  lost  his  power. 

The  destinies  will  curse  thee  for  this  stroke ; 

They  bid  thee  crop  a  weed,  thou  pluck'st  a  flower. 
Love's  golden  arrow  at  him  should  have  fled. 
And  not  death's  ebon  dart,  to  strike  him  dead. 

Dost  thou  drink  tears,  that  thou  provok'st  such  weeping  ? 

What  may  a  heavy  groan  advantage  thee  ? 

Why  hast  thou  cast  into  eternal  sleeping 

Those  eyes  that  taught  all  other  eyes  to  see? 
Now  Nature  cares  not  for  thy  mortal  vigour, 
Since  her  best  work  is  ruin'd  with  thy  rigour 

Here  overcome,  as  one  full  of  despair. 
She  vail'd  her  eye-lids,  who,  like  sluices,  stopped 
The  crystal  tide  that  from  hisr  two  cheeks  fair 
In  the  sweet  channel  of  her  bosom  dropped ; 

But  through  the  flood-gates  breaks  the  silver  rain, 
And  with  his  strong  course  opens  them  again. 

0,  how  her  eyes  and  tears  did  lend  and  borrow ! 

Her  eyes  seen  in  the  tears,  tears  in  her  eye ; 

Both  crystals,  where  they  view'd  each  other's  sorrow, 

Sorrow  that  friendly  sighs  sought  still  to  dry; 
But  like  a  stormy  day,  now  wind,  now  rain, 
Siglis  dry  her  cheeks,  tears  make  them  wet  again. 


A  thousand  spleens  bear  her  a  thousand  ways ; 

She  treads  the  path  that  she  untreads  again : 

Her  more  than  haste  is  mated  with  delays,' 

Like  the  proceedings  of  a  drunken  brain ; 
Full  of  respect,*  yet  nought  at  all  respecting, 
In  haLd  with  all  things,  nought  at  all  aflfeoting. 

>  AfpnaelUM      •  aort :  in  cd.  IMO.     *  Confound^,     *  impMte :  ed.  1500 


Variable  passions  throng  her  constant  woe. 
As  striving  who  should  best  become  her  grief; 
All  entertain'd,  each  passion  labours  so. 
That  every  present  sorrow  seemeth  chief 

But  none  is  best ;  then,  join  they  all  together, 
Like  many  clouds  consulting  for  foul  weather 
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By  this  far  off  she  hears  some  huntsman  hollow ; 
A  nurse's  song  ne'er  pleas'd  her  babe  so  well : 
The  dire  imagination  she  did  follow 
This  sound  of  hope  doth  labour  to  expel ; 

For  now  reviving  joy  bids  her  rejoice. 

And  flatters  her  it  is  Adonis'  voice. 

Whereat  her  tears  began  to  turn  their  tide, 
Being  pris^on'd  in  her  eye,  like  pearls  in  glass  j 
Vet  sometimes  falls  an  orient  drop  beside, 
Which  her  cheek  melts,  as  scorning  it  should  pass 
To  wash  the  foul  face  of  the  sluttish  ground, 
Who  is  but  drunken,  when  she  seemeth  drown'd. 

0  hard-believing  love,  how  strange  it  seemfl 
Not  to  believe,  and  yet  too  credulous  ! 

Thy  weal  and  woe  are  both  of  them  extremes ; 

Despair  and  hope  make  thee  ridiculous : 

The  one  doth  flatter  thee  in  thoughts  unlikely. 
In  likely  thoughts  the  other  kills  thee  quickly. 

Now  she  unweaves  the  web  that  she  hath  wrought ; 
Adonis  lives,  and  Death  is  not  to  blame : 
It  was  not  she  that  call'd  him  all  to  nought : 
Now  she  adds  honours  to  his  hateful  name ; 

She  clepcs  him  king  of  graves,  and  grave  for  kings, 
Imperious  supreme  of  all  mortal  things. 

No,  no,  quoth  she,  sweet  Death,  I  did  but  jest ; 
Yet  pardon  me.  I  felt  a  kind  of  fear, 
When  as  I  met  the  boar,  that  bloody  beast, 
Which  knows  no  pity,  but  is  still  severe ; 
Then,  gentle  shadow,  (truth  I  must  confess) 
I  rail'd  on  thee,  fearing  my  love's  decease. 

'T  is  not  my  fault :  the  boar  provok'd  my  tongue ; 

Be  wreak'd  on  him,  invisible  commander ; 

'T  is  he,  foul  creature,  that  hath  done  thee  wrong ; 

1  did  but  act,  he 's  author  of  thy  slander. 

Grief  hath  two  tongues,  and  never  woman  yet 
Could  rule  them  both,  without  ten  women's  wit. 

Thus  hoping  that  Adonis  is  alive. 

Her  rash  suspect  she  doth  extenuate  ; 

And  that  his  beauty  may  the  better  thrive, 

With  death  she  humbly  doth  insinuate  : 

Tells  him  of  trophies,  statues,  tombs,  and  stories, 
His  victories,  his  triumphs,  and  his  glories. 

0  Jove !  quoth  she,  how  much  a  fool  was  I, 

To  be  of  such  a  weak  and  silly  mind, 

To  wail  his  death,  who  lives,  and  must  not  die, 

Till  mutual  overthrow  of  mortal  kind ; 

For  he  being  dead,  with  him  is  beauty  slain, 
And,  beauty  dead,  black  chaos  comes  again. 

Fie,  fie,  fond  love  !  thou  art  so  full  of  fear. 
As  one  with  treasure  laden,  hemm'd  with  thieves : 
Trifles,  unwitnessed  with  eye  or  ear, 
Thy  coward  heart  with  false  bethinking  grieves. 
Even  at  this  word  she  hears  a  merry  horn, 
Whereat  she  leaps  that  was  but  late  forlorn. 

As  falcons*  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies : 

The  grass  stoops  not,  she  treads  on  it  so  light; 

And  m  her  haste  unfortunately  spies 

The  foul  boar's  conquest  on  her  fair  delight : 

Which  seen,  her  eyes,  as  murder'd  with  the  view, 
Like  stars  asham'd  of  day,  themselves  withdrew. 

«  falcon :  in  ed.  1600. 


Or,  as  the  snail,  whose  tender  horns  being  hit, 
Shrinks  backward  in  his  shelly  cave  with  paittj 
And  there  all  smother'd  up  in  shade  doth  sit, 
Long  after  fearing  to  creep  forth  again : 
So,  at  his  bloody  view,  her  eyes  are  fled 
Into  the  deep-dark  cabins  of  her  head : 

Where  they  resign  their  oflloe  and  their  light 

To  the  disposing  of  her  troubled  brain ; 

Who  bids  them  still  consort  .with  ugly  night, 

And  never  wound  the  heart  with  looks  again ; 

Who,  like  a  king  perplexed  in  his  throne, 

By  their  suggestion  gives  a  deadly  groan, 

Whereat  each  tributary  subject  quakes  ; 

As  when  the  wind,  imprison'd  in  the  ground. 

Struggling  for  passage,  earth's  foundation  shakes, 

Which  with  cold  terror  doth  men's  minds  confound. 
This  mutiny  each  part  doth  so  surprise, 
That  from  their  dark  beds  once  more  leap  her  eyes 

And,  being  open'd,  threw  unwilling  light 
Upon  the  wide  wound  that  the  boar  had  trcnch'd 
In  his  son  flank :  whose  wonted  lily  white 
With  purple  tears,  that  his  wound  wept,  was  drench'd* 
No  flower  was  nigh,  no  grass,  herb,  leaf,  or  weed. 
But  stole  his  blood,  and  seem'd  with  him  to  bleed 

This  solemn  sympathy  poor  Venus  noteth  ; 

Over  one  shoulder  doth  she  hang  her  head. 

Dumbly  she  passions,  franticly  she  doteth ; 

She  thinks  he  could  not  die,  he  is  not  dead  : 
Her  voice  is  stopp'd,  her  joints  forget  to  bow, 
Her  eyes  are  mad  that  they  have  wept  till  now. 

Upon  his  hurt  she  looks  so  stedfastly, 

That  her  sight  dazzling  makes  the  wound  seem  three 

And  then  she  reprehends  her  mangling  eye, 

That  makes  more  gashes  where  no  breach  should  be: 

His  face  seems  twain,  each  several  limb  is  doubled; 

For  oft  the  eye  mistakes,  the  brain  being  troubled. 

My  tongue  cannot  express  my  grief  for  one. 
And  yet.  quoth  she,  behold  two  Adons  dead ! 
My  sighs  are  blown  away,  my  salt  tears  gone, 
Mine  eyes  are  turn'd  to  fire,  my  heart  to  lead  : 

Heavy  heart's  lead,  melt  at  mine  eyes'  red  firs ! 

So  shall  I  die  by  drops  of  hot  desire. 

Alas,  poor  world,  what  treasure  hast  thou  lost ! 
What  face  remains  alive  that's  worth  the  viewing? 
Whose  tongue  is  music  now  ?  what  canst  thou  boast 
Of  things  long  since,  or  any  thing  ensuing  ? 

The  flowers  are  sweet,  their  colours  fresh  and  trim ; 

But  true  sweet  beauty  liv'd  and  died  with  him. 

Bonnet  nor  veil  henceforth  no  creature  wear ; 

Nor  sun  uor  wind  will  ever  strive  to  kiss  yoo : 

Having  no  fair  to  lose,  you  need  not  fear ; 

The  sun  doth  scorn  you,  and  the  wind  doth  hiss  yon : 
But  when  Adonis  liv'd,  sun  and  sharp  air 
Lurk'd  like  two  thieves,  to  rob  him  of  his  fair : 

And  therefore  would  he  put  his  bonnet  on, 
Under  whose  brim  the  gaudy  sun  would  peep, 
The  wind  would  blow  it  oS^  and,  being  gone. 
Play  with  his  locks :  then,  would  Adonis  weep, 
And  straight  in  pity  of  his  tender  years. 
They  both  would  strive  who  first  should  dry  his  J*s»i 
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To  lee  his  face,  the  lion  walk'd  along 

Behind  some  hedge,  beeause  he  would  not  fear*  him ; 

To  recreate  himself  when  he  hath  sung, 

The  tiger  would  be  tame,  and  gently  hear  him ; 
If  be  had  spoke,  the  wolf  would  leave  his  prey, 
And  never  fright  the  silly  lamb  that  day. 

tThen  he  beheld  his  shadow  in  the  brook, 
The  fishes  spread  on  it  their  golden  gills : 
When  he  was  by.  the  birds  such  pleasure  took, 
That  some  would  sing,  some  other  in  their  bills 

Would  bring  him  mulberries,  and  ripe  red  cherries ; 

He  fed  them  with  his  sight,  they  him  with  berries. 

But  this  foul,  grim,  and  urchin-snouted*  boar, 
Whose  downward  eye  still  looketh  for  a  grave, 
Ne'er  saw  the  beauteous  livery  that  he  wore  y 
Witness  the  entertainment  that  he  gaVe : 
If  he  did  see  his  face,  why  then,  I  know, 
He  thought  to  kiss  him,  and  hath  kill'd  him  so. 

'T  is  true,  't  is  true :  thus  was  Adonis  slain. 
He  ran  upon  the  boar  with  his  sharp  spear, 
^Tio  did*  not  whet  his  teeth  at  him  again, 
But  by  a  kira  thought  to  persuade  him  there ; 
And  nuzzling  in  his  flank,  the  loving  swine 
Sheatfa'd,  unaware,  the  tusk  in  his  soft  groin. 

Had  I  been  tooth'd  like  him,  I  must  eonfess. 
With  kissing  him  I  should  have  kill'd  him  first : 
But  he  is  dead,  and  never  did  he  bless  • 

My  youth  with  his,  the  more  am  1  accurst. 
With  this  she  falleth  in  the  place  she  stood, 
And  stains  her  face  ¥rith  his  congealed  blood. 

She  looks  upon  his  lips,  and  they  are  pale ; 

She  takes  him  by  the  hand,  and  that  is  cold ; 

She  whispers  in  his  ears  a  heavy  tale. 

As  if  they  heard  the  woful  words  she  told : 
She  lifts  the  coffer-lids  that  close  his  eyes. 
Where  lo  !  two  lamps,  burnt  out,  in  darkness^  lies : 

Two  glasses,  where  herself  herself  beheld 

A  thousand  times,  and  now  no  more  reflect ; 

Their  virtue  lost,  wherein  they  late  excellM, 

And  every  beauty  robb'd  of  his  effect : 
Wonder  of  time,  quoth  she,  this  is  my  spite, 
That,  thou*  being  dead,  the  day  should  yet  be  light. 

Since  thou  art  dead,  lo  !  here  I  prophesy, 

Sorrow  on  love  hereafter  shall  attend : 

It  shall  be  waited  on  with  jealousy, 

Find  sweet  beginning,  but  unsavoury  end ; 
Ne'er  settled  equally,  but  high  or  low, 
That  all  love's  pleasure  shall  not  match  his  woe. 

It  shall  be  fickle,  false,  and  full  of  fraud ; 
Bud  and  be  blasted  in  a  breathing-while ; 
The  bottom  poison,  snd  the  top  o'er-straw'd 


With  sweets,  that  shall  the  truest  sight  beguile : 
The  strongest  body  shall  it  make  most  weak, 
Strike  the  wise  dumb,  and  teach  the  fool  to  speak. 

It  shall  be  sparing,  and  too  full  of  riot. 
Teaching  decrepit  age  to  tread  the  measures; 
The  staring  ruffian  shall  it  keep  in  quiet, 
Pluck  down  the  rich,  enrich  the  poor  with  treasures 
It  shall  be  raging  mad,  and  silly  mild. 
Make  the  young  old,  the  old  become  a  child.  # 

It  shall  suspect,  where  is  no  cause  of  fear ; 

It  shall  not  fear,  where  it  should  most  mistrust ; 

It  shall  be  merciful,  and  too  severe. 

And  most  deceiving,  when  it  seems  most  just ; 

Perverse  it  shall  be,  where  it  sliows  most  toward  ; 

Put  fear  to  valour,  courage  to  the  coward. 

It  shall  be  cause  of  war,  and  dire  events. 

And  set  dissension  'twixt  the  son  and  sire ; 

Subject  and  servile  to  all  discontents, 

As  dry  combustions  matter  is  to  fire : 

Sith  in  his  prime  death  doth  my  love  destroy. 
They  that  love  best,  their  loves  shall  not  ei^oy. 

By  this  the  boy,  that  by  her  side  lay  killM, 
Was  melted  like  a  vapour  from  her  sight. 
And  in  his  blood,  that  on  the  ground  lay  spill'd, 
A  purple  flower  sprung  up,  cheoquer'd  with  white ; 
Resembling  well  his  pale  cheeks,  and  the  blood 
Which  in  round  drops  upon  their  whiteness  stood. 

She  bows  her  head  the  new-sprung  flower  to  smell, 

Comparing  it  to  her  Adonis'  breath ; 

And  says,  within  her  bosom  it  shall  dwell. 

Since  he  himself  is  reft  from  her  by  death : 
She  crops  the  stalk,  and  in  the  breach  appears 
Green  dropping  sap,  which  she  compares  to  tears. 

Poor  flower,  quoth  she,  this  was  thy  father's  guise, 

Sweet  issue  of  a  more  sweet-smeHing  sire, 

For  every  little  grief  to  wet  his  eyes  : 

To  grow  unto  himself  was  his  desire, 

And  so  't  is  thine ;  but  know,  it  is  as  good 
To  wither  in  my  breast,  as  in  his  blood.. 

Here  was  thy  father's  bed,  here  in  my  breast ; 
Thou  art  the  next  of  blood,  and  't  is  thy  right : 
Lo !  in  this  hollow  cradle  take  thy  rest, 
My  throbbing  heart  shall  rock  thee  day  and  night 
There  shall  not  be  one  minute  in  an  hour, 
Wherein  I  will  not  kiss  my  sweet  love's  flower. 

Thus  weary  of  the  world,  away  she  hies. 
And  yokes  her  silver  doves ;  by  whose  swift  aid 
Their  mistress  mounted  through  the  empty  skies 
In  her  light  chariot  quickly  is  convey'd  ; 

Holding  their  course  to  Paphos,  where  their  queen 
Means  to  immure  herself  and  not  be  seen. 


i  Alarm.    "All  archin,  ii  a  kedt^hog^  it  ii  m  enip1o7e<i  Ib  *<  Titvi  Anaroniem,**  Act  IT.,  n.  3 ;  Vat  in  <*The  Tempwt,"  Aet  I.,  ie.  I,  II 
rttner  rimw  an  wil  tpirit^  or  fairy.     •  would :  in  ods.  1904  and  1006.     *  yon  :  in  od.  1600. 


THE   RAPE   OF   LUCRECE. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I**  LTcreoe.  London.  Printed  by  Riohard  Field,  for  lohn 
HarriKon,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  aifrne  of  the  white 
Greyhound  in  Paules  Church-yard.  1694."   4to.   47  leaves. 

(t  Lvcreoe  At  London,  Printed  by  P.  S.  for  lohn  Uarrison. 
1598."    8vo.    8ff  leaven. 

*Lvcrece  lx)ndon.  Printed  by  1.  H.  for  lohn  Harrison. 
1600."    8vo.    86  leaves. 

*  Lvcrece.  At  London,  Printed  be  N.  O.  for  lohn  Harison. 
1607."    8vo.    82  leaves.] 

*'  LncRBcx,"  as  it  is  merely  oalled  in  the  earlier  imprsssiona, 
came  out  in  the  year  following  "  Venus  and  Adonu*,"  and  it 
woA  printed  for  John  Hflrri»on,  the  publisher  of  the  edition 
of  "  Venus  and  Adonic,"  in  1596.  it  had  been  previously 
entered,  under  a  more  explanatory  title,  in  the  StatioDers* 
Registers : 

"9  May  1594. 

"  Mr.  Harrison,  sen.]   A  books  intitled  the  Bavyshement  of 
Lncrece." 
liike,  "  Venus  and  Adonin,"  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of 
Bonthaniptnn.  but  in  a  more  confident  and  assured  spirit. 

TiiiA  second  production  was,  probably,  not  c^uite  so  popular 
as  the  tir^tt,  and  it  was  not  agum  printed  until  1598^  for  the 
same  bookseller,  who  put  forth  a  third  edition  of  it  m  1600 : 
the  fourth  edition  wns  issued  in  1607:  these  are  not  so 
marked,  and  Malone  toll»  uk  that  he  hud  heard  of  impressions 
in  1596  And  1602,  but  they  have  not  since  come  to  liirht;  and 
our  belief  in,  that  *^Lucreoe "  was  only  printed  four  times 
between  1594  and  1607.  An  edition  in  1616  purports  to  have 
been  "  newly  revined  and  corrected ;"  bat,  as  Malone  truly 
states,  **  it  is  the  mmX  inaccurate  and  corrupt  of  the  ancient 
copies ;"  and  he  adds  tliat  "  most  of  the  alterations  seem  to 
have  been  made,  because  the  reviner  did  not  undenitaud  the 
poet's  meaning."  That  Shakespeare  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  revinion  and  correction  of  this  edition  requires  no  proof; 
and  so  little  was  it  esteemed,  that  it  was  not  followed  in  its 
changes  in  the  edition  of  1624,  which  also  professes  to  have 
been  **  newly  revised."  Tliis  last  is  acoompanied  by  marginal 
notes,  prosaically  exphinatory  of  tlie  incidents  poetically 
narrated. 

The  earliest  mention  of  "  Lncrece  "  occurs  in  the  year  in 
which  it  ma^e  its  fii-st  appearance.  Michael  Drayton  pnb- 
lished  his  "  Matilda,"  (a  poem  in  seven-line  stanzas,  like 
"  Lncrece  ")  in  1594,  and  there  we  meet  with  the  following 
passage: — 

**  Lneraoe,  of  whom  proud  Rome  liath  boasted  loaf, 
Lately  reriT'd  to  lire  another  age. 
And  here  arrir'd  to  tell  of  Tarquin'i  wrong. 
Her  chajta  denial,  and  the  tyrant's  rage. 
Acting  her  paaaioni  on  our  stately  stage : 
She  is  jemember'd,  all  forgetting  me, 
Yet  I  la  fair  and  chaste  as  e'er  was  she.*' 

A  difficulty  here  may  arine  out  of  the  fifth  line,  as  If 
Drayton  were  referring  to  a  play  upon  the  story  of  Locreoe, 
and'  it  is  very  possible  that  one  was  then  in  existence. 
Thomas  Iley wood's  trajredy,  "  The  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  did 
not  appear  in  print  nntii  1608,  and  he  could  hardly  have  been 
old  enough  to  have  been  the  author  of  such  a  drama  in  1594 : 
he  mav,  nevertheless,  have  availed  himself  of  an  elder  play, 
and,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  time,  he  may  have  felt 
warranted  in  publishing  it  aa  his  own.  It  is  likel;^,  however, 
that  Dniyton*s  expressions  are  not  to  be  taken  literally,  and 
that  his  meaning  merely  wss.  that  the  story  of  Lncrece  had 
Istely  been  revived,  and  bronsht  upon  the  sta^e  of  the  world : 
if  tliis  opinion  be  correct,  tlie  stanza  we  have  above  quoted 
containn  a  clear  allusion  to  Shnkci«poare*s  "  Lncrece ;"  and  a' 
question  then  present*  itself,  why  Drayton  entirely  omitted  it 
in  the  after  imprennions  of  his  *"  Matilda  ?"  He  was  a  poet 
who,  aa  we  have  ahown  in  the  Introduction  to  "Julius 

•  —my  duty  would  show  greater ;]  Some  of  the  later  imnrenioas. 
the  editions  of  1007  aad  16M  fat  iaatoBoe,  Mad  should  for  *^  would." 
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Casar,"  was  in  the  habit  of  making  eztensiTe  ■heratictis  in 
his  prodnotiona,  aa  they  were  severally  reprinted,  aiKi  tbe 
suppression  of  this  stanza  may  have  proceeded  from  many 
other  causes  than  repentance  of  the  praise  he  had  bestowed 
upon  a  rival. 

The  edition  of  "  Lncrece  "  we  have  taken  as  onr  text  is  the 
first,  which,  like  **Venu8  and  Adonis,"  was  printed  by 
Richard  Field,  though  not  on  his  own  account.  U  may  he 
stated  on  the  whole  to  be  an  extremely  creditable  apecimea 
of  his  typography :  aa  the  sheets  were  gomg  through  the  press, 
some  material  errora  were,  however,  observed  in  them,  and 
they  are  therefore  in  several  places  corrected.  This  (act  has 
hitherto  escaped  remark,  bat  the  variations  are  explained  in 
our  notea. 

Modem  editors  have  performed  their  task  without  due 
care,  but  of  their  want  of  attention  we  shall  only  here  adduce 
two  specimens.  In  one  of  the  speeches  in  which  Locren 
endeavours  to  disauade  Tarqain  from  hia  purpose,  aba  tells 
him, 

"  Thov  back'at  reproaeh  against  lomg4ivimg  land." 
Which  every  modern  editor  misprinta, 

**  Thon  baok'st  reproach  agaiast  lomg-Hvtd  land." 

Our  second  proof  is  firom  a  later  portion  of  tbe  poem,  jn^ 
af\er  CoUatine  has  returned  home,  and  meets  his  dishonoured 
wife :  the  true  text,  speaking  of  Collatine  and  Lueretia,  ia, 

*'  Both  stood  like  old  aeqnaiBtaBee  in  a  traaee 
Met  far  from  home,  woaderiag  each  other's  ehaaee." 

Malone,  and  all  editon  after  him,  make  noueensa  of  the 
couplet,  by  printing, 

**  But  stood  like  old  aoqaaiataaee  in  a  traace,**  &«. 

depriving  the  verb  of  its  nominative,  and  destroying  the 
whole  force  of  the  figure.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  other 
inatonoea  of  the  same  kind,  but  we  refer  for  them  to  our  noteiL 


TO  TBX  aieirr  novov^AWLt 
HENRY   WRIOTHESLY, 

EARL  OF  SOtTHAMFTON,  AND  BARON  OF  TICHFISLI). 


Ths  love  I  dedicate  to  vour  lordship  is  without  end ;  whereof 
this  pamphlet,  without  beginning,  is  but  a  superflnona  mnierr. 
The  warrant  I  have  of  vour  honourable  dispoi*itioii,  not  the 
worth  of  my  untutored  lines,  makes  it  asenned  of  aeceptarKe. 
What  I  have  done  is  yours ;  what  I  have  to  do  ia  yonnii ;  hein? 
part  in  all  I  have,  devoted  yours.  Were  my  worth  greaier. 
my  duty  would  show  greater* ;  mean  time,  as  it  is,  it  \»  hoood 
to  vonr  lordship,  to  whom  I  wish  long  lift,  still  lengtheoed 
witn  all  happineea. 

Yonr  lordahip^s  in  all  duty, 
WxLUAM  Sbak 


THE    ARGUMENT. 

Lnoivs  Tarqninitts  (for  his  ezcessiTe  pride  snraamed  Svperbas^ 
after  he  had  caused  his  own  ^ther>in-law,  Serrins  Tnllim,  te  be 
•ruelly  murdered,  and.  oontrary  to  the  Roman  laws  and  eostoms,  us* 
requiring  or  staying  for  the  people's  suffrages,  had  fotattmi  himM.f 
of  the  kingdom,  went,  accompanied  with  his  eoni  aad  other  schl^- 
men  of  Rome,  to  besiege  Ardea:  daring  which  siege,  the  prist: r&* 
men  of  the  army  meeting  one  evening  at  the  tent  of  Sextos  Tsr 
quinine,  the  king's  son,  in  their  discourses  after  sapper  erenr  we* 
commended  the  rirtues  of  his  own  wife  ;  among  whom.  Coils': ri  » 
extolled  the  incomparable  ehastitv  of  his  wife  Locretia.  In  tni 
pleasant  humour  they  all  poeted  to  Rome  ;  and  inUodiag  hj  tLa  * 

I  In  MaloneV  Shakspeare,  by  Boe-wrtlUthe  word  "ail.*'  befo«  -haont 
ness/'  is  omitted. 
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nowt  Asd  ndd«a  amT»l.  to  in*ke  tri»l  of  that  which  eTory  one  had 
bofoK  ATonched,  onlf  ColUtinui  findi  his  vife  (thoueh  it  wen  Ut« 
Ib  th«  Bifht)«piBiii]ig  amongft  her  maadi :  the  other  ladiot  were  all 
found  dAaeiBg  aad  reTeliiag.  or  in  several  dieiwrts;  whereupon  the 
BobUmen  rielded  Collatinni  the  Tietory,  and  hie  wife  the  fame.  At 
that  time  Sextoi  Tarqainiu«,  being  inflamed  with  Lnoreoe'  beanty, 
Tet  amotheriag  hie  paoiona  for  the  preeeatf  departed  with  the  met 
back  to  the  camp ;  from  whence  he  ihortlj  after  priTily  withdrew 
himaelA  aad  wae  (aoeoiding  to  hie  estate)  rof  all  j  entertained  and 
lodged  by  Lnereoe  at  Collatinm.  The  seme  night  he  treaoherenaly 
stealeth  into  her  chamber,  violently  ravished  her,  and  early  in  the 
Bumiing  needeth  away.  Lncreee,  in  thU  lamentable  plight,  hastily 
dispatcheth  messengers,  one  to  Rome  for  her  father,  another  to  the 
eamp  for  Collatiae.  Thev  came,  the  one  accompanied  with  Jnnins 
Bmtna,  the  other  with  Pnblias  Valrrins ;  and  finding  Lncrece  attired 
in  moorniBg  habit,  demaaded  the  cause  of  her  sorrow.  She.  first 
taking  an  oath  of  them  for  her  revenge,  revealed  the  actor,  and  whole 
maaaer  of  his  dealing,  and  withal  suddenly  stabbed  herself:  which 
done,  with  one  consent  they  all  vowed  to  root  out  the  whole  hated 
family  of  the  Tarqnins ;  and  bearing  the  dead  body  to  Rome.  Brutne 
acquainted  the  people  with  the  doer,  and  manner  of  the  vile  deed, 
with  a  bitter  invective  against  the  tyranny  of  the  king ;  wherewith 
the  people  wei^so  moved,  that,  with  one  consent  and  a  general 
acclamation,  the  Tarquins  were  all  exiled,  and  the  state  goTemmeat 
ehaaged  from  kinp  to  eonsnls. 


From  the  besieged  Ardea  all  in  poet, 
Borne  by  the  trustlcM  wings  of  false  desire. 
Lust-breathed  Tarquin  leaves  the  Roman  host. 
And  to  Collatinm  bears  the  lightletis  fire 
Wliieh,  in  pale  embers  hid,  lurks  to  aspire, 
And  girdle  with  embracing  flames  the  waist 
Of  Collatine's  fair  love,  Luerece  the  chaste. 

Haply  that  name  of  chaste  unhappily  set 
This  bateless  edge  on  his  keen  appetite; 
When  Collatine  unwisely  did  not  let 
To  praise  the  clear  unmatched  red  ^nd  white, 
Which  triumph'd  in  that  sky  of  his  delight ; 

Where  mortal  stars,  as  bright  as  heaven's  beauties, 
With  pure  aspects  did  him  peculiar  duties. 

For  he  the  night  before,  in  Tarquin's  tent, 

Unlock'd  the  treasure  of  his  happy  state ; 

What  priceless  wealth  the  heavens  had  him  lent 

In  the  possession  of  his  beauteous  mate ; 

Reckoning  his  fortune  at  such  high  proud  rate, 
That  kings  might  be  espoused  to  more  fame, 
But  king  nor  peer  to  such  a  peerless  dame. 

0  happiness  !  enjoy'd  but  of  a  few ; 

And,  if  pofisess'd,  as  soon  decay'd  and  done, 

As  is  the  morning's  silver-melting  dew 

Against  the  golden  splendour  of  the  sun : 

An  expir'd  date,  canoell'd  ere  well  begun : 
Honour  and  beauty,  in  the  owner's  arms, 
Are  weakly  fortress'd  from  a  world  of  harms. 

Beauty  itself  doth  of  itself  persuade 

The  eyes  of  men  without  an  orator ; 

What  needeth,  then,  apologies  be  made 

To  set  forth  that  which  is  so  singular? 

Or  why  is  CoUatino  the  publisher 

Of  that  rich  jewel  he  should  keep  unknown 
From  thievish  ears,  because  it  is  his  own? 

Perchance  his  boast  of  Luerece'  sovereignty 

Suggested'  this  proud  issue  of  a  king. 

For  by  our  ears  our  hearts  oft  tainted  be : 

Perchance  that  envy  of  so  rich  a  thing. 

Braving  compare,  disdainfully  did  sting  [vaunt 

His  higb-pitch'd  thoughts,  that  meaner  men  should 
That  golden  hap  which  their  superiors  want. 

t  lutiigmui 


But  some  untimely  thought  did  instigate 
His  all  too  timeless  speed,  if  none  of  those : 
His  honour,  his  affairs,  his  friends,  his  state, 
Neg^lected  all,  with  swift  intent  he  goes 
To  quench  the  coal  which  in  his  liver  glows. 
0  rash,  false  heat !  wrapt  in  repentant  cold, 
Thy  hasty  spring  still  blasts,  and  ne'er  grows  old. 

When  at  Collatinm  this  false  lord  arrived. 
Well  was  he  weloom'd  by  the  Roman  dame, 
Within  whose  face  beauty  and  virtue  strived 
Which  of  them  both  should  underprop  her  fame .  ^ 

When  virtue  bragg'd,  beauty  would  blush  for  shame 
When  beauty  boasted  blushes,  in  despite 
Virtue  would  stain  that  o'er  with  silver  whiie. 

But  beauty,  in  that  white  intituled, 
From  Venus'  doves  doth  challenge  that  fair  field ; 
Then,  virtue  claims  from  beauty  beauty's  red. 
Which  virtue  gave  the  golden  age  to  gild 
Their  silver  cheeks,  and  call'd  it  then  their  shield ; 
Teaching  them  thus  to  use  it  in  the  fight, 
When  shame  assail'd,  the  red  should  fence  the  white 

This  heraldry  in  Luerece'  face  was  seen, 
Argued  by  beauty's  red,  and  virtue's  white : 
Of  either's  colour  was  the  other  queen. 
Proving  from  world's  minority  their  right. 
Vet  their  ambition  makes  them  still  to  fight. 
The  sovereignty  of  either  being  so  great. 
That  oft  they  interchange  each  other's  seat. 

This  silent  war  of  lilies  and  of  roses, 
Wliich  Tarquin  view'd  in  her  fair  face's  field. 
In  their  pure  ranks  his  traitor  eye  encloses ; 
Where,  lest  between  them  both  it  should  be  kill'd. 
The  coward  captive  vanquished  doth  yield 
To  those  two  armies,  that  "would  let  him  go, 
Rather  than  triumph  in  so  false  a  foe.  , 

Now  thinks  he,  that  her  husband's  shallow  tongue, 
The  niggard  prodigal  that  prais'd  her  so, 
In  that  high  task  hath  done  her  beauty  wrong. 
Which  far  exceeds  his  barren  skill  to  show : 
Therefore,  that  praise  which  Collatine  doth  owe, 

Enchanted  Tarquin  answers  with  surmise. 

In  silent  wonder  of  still  gazing  eyes. 

This  earthly  saint,  adored  by  this  devil,  * 

Little  suspecteth  the  false  worshipper, 

For  unstain'd  thoughts  do  seldom  dream  on  evil; 

Birds  never  lim'd  no  secret  bushes  fear  : 

So  guiltless  she  securely  gives  good  cheer, 
And  reverend  welcome  to  her  princely  guest. 
Whose  inward  ill  no  outward  harm  ezpreH«'d 

For  that  he  colour'd  with  his  high  estate, 

Hiding  base  siii  in  plaits  of  majesty ; 

That  nothing  in  him  seem'd  inordinate. 

Save  sometime  too  much  wonder  of  his  eye, 

Which,  having  all,  all  could  not  satisfy ; 
But,  poorly  rich,  so  wanteth  in  his  store, 
That  oloy'd  with  much,  he  pineth  still  for  more. 

But  she,  that  never  oop'd  with  stranger  eyes. 
Could  pick  no  meaning  from  their  parling  looks, 
Nor  read  the  subtle  shining  secrecies 
Writ  in  the  glassy  margents  of  such  books : 
She  touch'd  no  unknown  baits,  nor  f»ar'd  no  hooks 
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Nor  oould  she  moralize  his  wanton  sight, 
More  than  his  eyes  were  open'd  to  the  light. 

He  stories  to  her  ears  her  husband's  fame, 

Won  in  the  fields  of  fruitful  Italy; 

And  decks  with  praises  GoIIatine's  high  name, 

Made  glorious  by  his  manly  chivalry, 

With  bruised  arms  and  wreaths  of  victory : 
Her  joy  with  heav'd-up  hand  she  doth  express, 
And  wordless  so  greets  heaven  for  his  success. 

Far  from  the  purpose  of  his  coming  thither, 

He  makes  excuses  for  his  being  there : 

No  cloudy  show  of  stormy  blustering  weather 

Doth  yet  in  his  fair  welkin  once  appear ; 

Till  sable  night,  mother  of  dread  and  fear, 
Upon  the  world  dim  darkness  doth  display, 
And  in  her  vaulty  prison  stows  the  day. 

For  then  is  Tarquin  brought  unto  his  bed, 
Intending'  weariness  with  heavy  sprite ; 
For  after  supper  long  he  questioned 
With  modest  Lucrece,  and  wore  out  the  night : 
Now  leaden  slumber  with  lifers  strength  doth  fight, 
And  tvery  one  to  rest  themselves  betake,        [wake 
Save  thieves,  and  cares,  and  troubled  minds,  that 

As  one  of  which  doth  Tarquin  lie  revolving 
The  sundry  dangers  of  his  will's  obtaining ; 
Yet  ever  to  obtain  his  will  resolving, 
Though  weak-built  hopes  persuade  him  to  abstaining : 
Despair  to  gain  doth  traffick  oft  for  gaining  ; 
And  when  great  treasure  is  the  meed  proposed, 
Though  death  be  adjunct,  there 's  no  death  supposed. 

Those  tliat  much  covet  are  with  gain  so  fond, 
That  what  they  have  not,  that  which  they  possess, 
They  scatter  and  unloose  it  from  their  bond. 
And  so,  by  hoping  more,  they  have  but  less ; 
Or,  gaining  more,  the  profit  of  excess 
Is  but  to  surfeit,  and  such  griefs  sustain^ 
That  they  prove  bankrupt  in  this  poor  nch  gain. 

The  aim  of  all  is  but  to  nurse  the  life 
With  honour,  wealth,  and  ease,  in  waning  age; 
And  in  this  aim  there  is  such  thwarting  strife, 
That  one  for  all,  or  all  for  one  we  gage ; 
As  life  for  honour  in  fell  battles'  rage : 

Honour  for  wealth,  and  oft  that  wealth  doth  cost 

The  death  of  all,  and  all  together  lost. 

So  that  in  venturing  ill,  we  leave  to  be 
The  things  we  are  for  that  which  we  expect ; 
And  this  ambitious  foul  infirmity, 
In  having  much,  torments  us  with  defect 
Of  that  we  have :  so  then  we  do  neglect 

The  thing  we  have  ;  and,  all  for  want  of  wit, 
Make  something  nothing  by  augmenting  it. 

Such  hazard  now  must  doting  Tarquin  make. 
Pawning  his  honour  to  obtain  his  lust, 
And  for  himself  himself  he  must  forsake : 
Then,  where  is  truth,  if  there  be  no  self-trust? 
When  shall  he  think  to  find  a  stranger  just. 
When  he  himself  himself  confounds,  betrays 
To  slanderous  tongues,  and  wretched  hateful  days  ? 

Now  stole  upon  the  time  the  dead  of  night. 
When  heavy  sleep  had  clos'd  up  mortal  eyes; 

*  PreUnding 


No  comfortable  star  did  lend  his  light. 
No  noise  but  owls'  and  wolves'  death-boding  i 
Now  serves  the  season  that  they  may  surprise 
The  silly  lambs.    Pure  thoughts  are  dead  and  still, 
While  lust  and  murder  wake,  to  stain  and  kill. 

And  now  this  lustful  lord  leap'd  from  his  bed. 

Throwing  his  mantle  rudely  o'er  his  arm, 

Is  madly  toss'd  between  desire  and  dread ; 

Th'  one  sweetly  flatters,  th'  other  feareth  harm ; 

But  honest  fear,  bewitch'd  with  lust's  fool  cbann, 
Doth  too  too  oft  betake  him  to  retire, 
Beaten  away  by  brain-sick  rude  desire. 

His  falchion  on  a  flint  he  soflly  smiteth, 
That  from  the  cold  stone  sparks  of  fire  dd  fly, 
Whereat  a  waxen  torch  forthwith  he  lighteth, 
Which  must  be  lode-star  to  his  lustful  eye ; 
And  to  the  flame  thus  speaks  advisedly : 

As  from  this  cold  flint  I  enfore'd  this  flre, 

So  Lucrece  must  I  force  to  my  desire. 

Here,  pale  with  fear,  he  doth  premeditate 
The  dangers  of  his  loathsome  enterprise, 
And  in  his  inward  mind  he  doth  debate 
What  following  sorrow  may  on  this  arise : 
Then,  looking  scornfully,  he  doth  despise 
His  naked  armour  of  still  slaughtered  lust, 
And  justly  thus  controls  his  thoughts  unjust. 

Fair  torch,  bum  out  thy  light,  and  lend  it  not 
To  darken  her  whose  light  excelleth  thine ; 
And  die,  unhalloVd  thoughts,  before  you  blot 
With  your  uncleanness  that  which  is  divine : 
Ofier  pure  incense  to  so  pure  a  shrine : 

Let  fair  humanity  abhor  the  deed, 

That  spots  and  stains  love's  modest  snow-white  weed 

0  shame  to  knighthood,  and  to  shining  arms ! 

0  foul  dishonour  to  my  household's  grave  ! 

0  impious  act,  including  all  foul  harms ! 

A  martial  man  to  be  solt  fancy's  slave ! 

True  valour  still  a  true  respect  should  have ; 
Then,  my  digression  is  so  vile,  so  base. 
That  it  will  live  engraven  in  my  face. 

Yea,  though  I  die,  the  scandal  will  survive^ 

And  be  an  eye-sore  in  my  golden  coat ; 

Some  loathsome  dash  the  herald  will  contrive, 

To  cipher  me  how  fondly  I  did  dote  ; 

That  my  posterity,  sham'd  with  the  note. 
Shall  curse  my  bones,  and  hold  it  for  no  sin 
To  wish  that  I  their  father  had  not  been. 

What  win  I,  if  I  gain  the  thing  I  seek  ? 

A  dream,  a  breath,  a  froth  of  fleeting  joy. 

Who  buys  a  minute's  mirth  to  wail  a  week, 

Or  sells  eternity  to  get  a  toy  ? 

For  one  sweet  grape  who  will  the  vine  destroy  ? 
Or  what  fond  beggar,  but  to  touch  the  crown. 
Would  with  the  sceptre  straight  be  stricken  down? 

If  OoUatinus  dream  of  my  intent, 
Will  he  not  wake,  and  in  a  desperate  rage 
Post  hither,  this  vile  purpose  to  prevent  ? 
This  siege  that  hath  engirt  his  marriage, 
This  blur  to  youth,  this  sorrow  to  the  sage, 
This  dying  virtue,  this  surviving  shame, 
Whose  crime  will  bear  an  ever-during  blaro^ 
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0 !  what  excuse  can  my  invention  make, 
When  thou  shalt  charge  me  with  so  black  a  deed? 
Will  not  my  tongue  be  mute,  my  frail  joints  shake, 
Mine  syes  forego  their  light,  my  false  heart  bleed  ? 
The  guilt  being  great,  the  fear  doth  still  exceed; 
And  extreme  fear  can  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
But  coward-like  with  trembling  terror  die. 

Had  Collatinus  kill'd  my  son  or  sire, 
Or  lain  in  ambush  to  betray  my  life. 
Or  were  he  not  my  dear  friend,  this  desire 
Might  have  excuse  to  work  upon  his  wife, 
As  in  revenge  or  quital  of  such  strife  ; 
But  as  he  is  my  kinsman,  my  dear  friend, 
The  shame  and  fault  finds  no  excuse  nor  end. 

Shameful  it  is  ; — ay,  if  the  fact  be  known : 
Hateful  it  is ; — ^there  is  no  hate  in  loving : 
I'll  beg  her  love : — but  she  is  not  her  own : 
The  worst  is  but  denial,  and  reproving. 
My  will  is  strong,  past  reason's  weak  removing : 
Who  fears  a  sentence,  or  an  old  man's  saw, 
Shall  by  a  painted  cloth  be  kept  in  awe. 

Thus,  graceless,  holds  he  disputation 
'Tween  frozen  conscience  and  hot  burning  will, 
And  with  good  thoughts  makes  dispensation, 
Urging  the  worser  sense  for  vantage  still ; 
Which  in  a  moment  doth  confound  and  kill 
AH  pure  efiTects,  and  doth  so  far  proceed, 
That  what  is  vile  shows  like  a  virtuous  deed. 

Quoth  he,  she  took  me  kindly  by  the  hand, 

And  gaz'd  for  tidings  in  my  eager  eyes. 

Fearing  some  hard  news  from  the  warlike  band, 

Where  her  beloved  Collatinus  lies. 

0,  how  her  fear  did  make  her  colour  rise  ! 
First  rod  as  roses  that  on  lawn  we  lay. 
Then,  white  as  lawn,  the  roses  took  away. 

And  how  her  hand,  in  my  hand  being  lock'd, 
Forc'd  it  to  tremble  with  her  loyal  fear  ! 
Which  struck  her  sad.  and  then  it  faster  rock'd,       « 
Until  her  husband's  welfare  she  did  hear : 
Whereat  she  smiled  with  so  sweet  a  cheer, 
That  had  Narcissus  seen  her  as  she  stood, 
Self-love  had  never  drown'd  him  in  the  flood. 

Why  hunt  I,  then,  for  colour  or  excuses  ? 

All  orators  are  dumb  when  beauty  pleadeth ; 

Poor  wretches  have  remorse  in  poor  abuses ; 

Love  thrives  not  in  the  heart  that  shadows  dreadeth : 

Affection  is  my  captain,  and  he  leadeth ; 
And  when  his  gaudy  banner  is  display'd. 
The  coward  fights,  and  will  not  be  dismay'd. 

Then,  childish  fear,  avaunt !  debating,  die  ! 
Respect  and  reason,  wait  on  wrinkled  age ! . 
My  heart  shall  never  countermand  mine  eye : 
Sad  pause  and  deep  regard  beseem  the  sage ; 
My  part  is  youth,  and  beats  these  from  the  stage. 

Desire  my  pilot  is,  beauty  my  prize ; 

Then,  who  fears  sinking  where  toch  treasure  lies  ? 

As  com  e'er-grown  by  weeds,  so  heedful  fear 
Is  almost  chok'd  by  unresisted  lust. 
Away  he  steals  with  open  listening  ear, 
Full  of  foul  hope,  and  full  of  fond  mistrust ; 
Both  whieh,  as  servitors  to  the  mgufft, 

>  Nipp«d  by  th«  frost. 


So  cross  him  with  their  opposite  persuasion, 
That  now  he  vows  a  league,  and  now  invaaiou. 

Within  his  thought  her  heavenly  image  sita, 

And  in  the  selfsame  seat  sits  Collatine  : 

That  eye  which  looks  on  her  confounds  his  wits ; 

That  eye  which  him  beholds,  as  more  divine, 

Unto  a  view  so  false  will  not  incline  ; 
But  with  a  pure  appeal  seeks  to  the  heart. 
Which,  once  corrupted,  takes  the  worser  part ; 

And  therein  heartens  up  his  servile  powers, 
Who,  flatter'd  by  their  leader's  jocund  show, 
Stuff  up  his  lust,  as  minutes  fill  up  hours  : 
And  as  their  captain,  so  their  pride  doth  grow. 
Paying  more  slavish  tribute  than  they  owe. 
By  reprobate  desire  thus  madly  led, 
The  Ronaan  lord  marcheth  to  Lucreoe'  bed. 

The  locks  between  her  chamber  and  his  will, 
Each  one  by  him  enforc'd  retires  his  ward  ] 
But  as  they  open  they  all  rate  his  ill. 
Which  drives  the  creeping  thief  to  some  regard : 
The  threshold  grates  the  door  to  have  him  heard ; 

Night- wandering  weesels  shriek,  to  see  him  there ; 

They  fright  him,  yet  he  still  pursues  his  fear. 

As  each  unwilling  portal  yields  him  way, 
Through  little  vents  and  crannies  of  the  place 
The  wind  wars  with  his  torch  to  make  him  stay, 
And  blows  the  smoke  of  it  into  his  face, 
Extinguishing  his  conduct  in  this  case ; 

But  his  hot  heart,  with  fond  desire  doth  scorch, 
Puffs  forth  another  wind  that  fires  the  torch : 

And  being  lighted,  by  the  light  he  spies 
Lucrctia's  glove,  wherein  her  needle  sticks  : 
He  takes  it  from  the  rushes  where  it  lies,  * 

And  griping  it,  the  needle  his  finger  pricks ; 
As  who  should  say.  this  glove  to  wanton  tricks 

Is  not  inur'd ;  return  again  in  haste ; 

Thou  seest  our  mistress'  ornaments  are  chaste. 

But  all  these  poor  forbiddings  could  not  stay  him , 
He  in  the  worst  sense  construes  their  denial : 
"nie  doors,  the  wind,  the  glove,  that  did  delay  him, 
He  takes  for  accidental  things  of  trial. 
Or  as  those  bars  which  stop  the  hourly  dial ; 
Who  with  a  ling'ring  stay  his  course  doth  let, 
Till  every  minute  pays  the  hour  his  debt. 

So.  so,  quoth  he ;  these  lets  attend  the  time, 
Like  little  frosts  that  sometime  threat  the  spring, 
To  add  a  more  rejoicing  to  the  prime, 
And  give  the  sneaped^  birds  more  cause  to  sing. 
Pain  pays  the  income  of  each  precious  thing ;    [sands. 
Huge  rocks,  high  winds,  st'ong  pirates,  shelves  and 
The  merchant  fears,  ere  rich  at  home  he  lands. 

Now  is  he  come  unto  the  chamber-door. 
That  shuts  him  from  the  heaven  of  his  thought^ 
Which  with  a  yielding  latch,  and  with  no  more. 
Hath  barr'd  him  from  the  blessed  thing  he  sought. 
So  from  himself  impiety  hath  vnrought. 
That  for  his  p|ey  to  pray  he  doth  begin, 
As  if  the  heavens  should  countenance  his  Bin. 

But  in  the  midst  of  his  unfruitful  prayer, 
Having  solicited  th'  eternal  power 
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That  his  foul  thoughts  might  compa4M  his  fair  fiedr, 
And  they  would  stand  auspicious  to  the  hour, 
Even  there  he  starts  :— quoth  he,  I  must  deflower : 
The  powers  to  whom  I  pray  abhor  this  fact, 
How  can  they,  then,  assist  me  in  the  act  ? 

Then  Love  and  Fortune  be  my  gods,  my  guide ! 

My  will  is  back'd  with  resolution : 

Thoughts  are  but  dreams,  till  their  effects  be  tried ; 

The  blackest  sin  is  dear'd  with  absolution ; 

Against  love's  fire  fear's  frost  hath  dissolution. 
The  eye  of  heaven  is  out,  and  misty  night 
Covers  the  shame  that  follows  sweet  delight. 

This  said,  his  guilty  hand  pluckM  up  the  latch, 
And  with  his  knee  the  door  he  opens  wide. 
The  dove  sleeps  fast  that  this  night-owl  will  catch : 
Thus  treason  works  ere  traitors  be  ef^pied.  . 
Who  sees  the  lurking  serpent  steps  aside ; 

But  she,  sound  sleeping,  fearing  no  such  thing, 

Lies  at  the  mercy  of  his  mortal  sting. 

Into  the  chamber  wickedly  he  stalks. 
And  gazeth  on  her  yet-unstained  bed. 
The  curtains  being  close,  about  he  walks, 
Rolling  his  greedy  eye-balls  in  his  head : 
By  their  high  treason  is  his  heart  misled  ; 
Which  gives  the  watch-word  to  hit  hand  full  soon, 
To  draw  the  cloud  that  hides  the  silver  moon. 

Look,  as  the  fair  and  fiery  pointed  sun, 
Rushing  from  forth  a  cloud,  bereaves  our  sight ; 
Even  so,  the  curtain  drawn,  his  eyes  begun 
To  wink,  being  blinded  with  a  greater  light : 
Whether  it  is,  that  she  reflects  so  bright. 
That  dazzleth  them,  or  else  some  shame  supposed, 
Byt  blind  they  are,  and  keep  themselves  enclosed. 

0 !  had  they  in  that  darksome  prison  died. 
Then  had  they  seen  the  period  of  their  ill : 
Then  Collatine  again,  by  Lucrece'  side, 
[n  his  clear  bed  might  have  reposed  still ; 
But  they  must  ope,  this  blessed  league  to  kill. 

And  holy-thoughted  Lucrece  to  their  sight 
'  Must  sell  her  joy,  her  life,  her  world's  delight.     « 

Her  lily  hand  her  rosy  cheek  lies  under, 
Cozening  the  pillow  of  a  lawful  kiss. 
Who,  therefore  angry,  seems  to  part  in  sunder, 
Swelling  on  either  side  to  want  his  bliss, 
Between  whose  hills  her  head  intombed  is ; 
Where,  like  a  virtuous  monument,  she  lies, 
To  be  admired  of  lewd  unhallowed  eyes. 

WithoTit  the  bed  her  other  fair  hand  was. 
On  the  green  coverlet ;  whose  perfect  white 
Show'd  like  an  April  daisy  on  the  gran. 
With  pearly  sweat,  resembling  dew  of  night. 
Her  eyes,  like  marigolds,  had  sheath'd  their  light, 
And  canopied  in  darkness  sweetly  lay, 
Till  they  might  open  to  adorn  the  day. 

Her  hair,  like  golden  threads,  play'd  with  her  breath ; 

0  modest  wantons !  wanton  modesty ! 

Showing  life's  triumph  in  the  map  oS  death, 

And  death's  dim  look  in  life's  mortality : 

Each  in  her  sleep  themselves  so  beautify. 
As  if  between  them  twain  there  were  no  strife, 
But  that  life  liv'd  in  death,  and  death  in  life. 

>  Atf.  u  &  falcon  on  hit  prty. 


Her  breasts,  like  ivory  globes  circled  with  blne^ 
A  pair  of  maiden  worlds  unoonquered  ; 
Save  of  their  lord,  no  bearing  yoke  they  kiieW| 
And  him  by  oath  they  truly  honoured. 
These  worlds  in  Tarquin  new  ambition  bred ; 
Who,  like  a  foul  usurper,  went  about 
From  this  fair  throne  to  neave  the  < 


What  could  he  see,  but  nightily  he  noted  ? 

What  did  he  note,  but  strongly  he  desired  f 

What  he  beheld,  on  that  he  firmly  doted, 

And  in  his  will  his  wilful  eye  he  tired.' 

With  more  than  admiration  he  admired 
Her  azure  veins,  her  alabaster  skin, 
Her  coral  lips,  her  snow-white  dimpled  chin. 

As  the  grim  lion  fawneth  o'er  his  prey. 

Sharp  hunger  by  the  conquest  satisfied, 

So  o'er  this  sleeping  soul  doth  Tarquin  stay, 

His  rage  of  lust  by  gazing  qualified ; 

Slak'd,  not  suppress'd ;  for  standing  by  her  side. 
His  eye,  which  late  this  mutiny  restrains, 
Unto  a  greater  uproar  tempts  his  veins : 

And  they,  like  straggling  slfves  for  pillage  fighting^ 
Obdurate  vassals  fell  exploits  efiecting, 
In  bloody  death  and  ravishment  delighting, 
Nor  children's  tears,  nor  mothers'  groans  respecting, 
Swell  in  their  pride,  the  onset  still  expecting: 
Anon  his  beating  heart,  alarum  strildng. 
Gives  the  hot  charge,  and  bids  them  do  their  liking 

His  drumming  heart  cheers  up  his  burning  eye^ 
His  eye  commends  the  leading  to  his  hand ; 
His  hand,  as  proud  of  such  a  dignity. 
Smoking  with  pride,  maroh'd  on  to  make  his  stand 
On  her  bare  breast,  the  heart  of  all  her  Isnd, 
Whose  ranks  of  blue  veins,  as  his  hand  did  seala, 
Left  their  round  turrets  destitnie  and  pala. 

They,  mustering  to  the  quiet  cabinet 
Where  their  dear  governess  and  lady  lias, 
Do  tell  her  she  is  dreadfully  beset, 
And  fright  her  with  confusion  of  their  eries : 
She,  much  amaz'd,  breaks  ope  her  lock'd-up  eyca^ 
Who,  peeping  forth  this  tumult  to  behold, 
Are  by  his  flaming  torch  dimm'd  and  eontrDll'd. 

Imagine  her  as  one  in  dead  night 
From  forth  dull  sleep  by  dreadful  fancy  waking. 
That  thinks  she  hath  beheld  some  ghastly  sprite^ 
Whose  grim  aspect  sets  every  joint  a  shaking; 
What  terror  't  is !  but  she,  in  worser  taking. 
From  sleep  disturbed,  hoedfully  doth  view 
The  sight  which  makes  supposed  terror  tme. 

Wrapp'd  and  confounded  in  a  thoonnd  fears. 
Like  to  a  new*kill'd  bird  she  trembling  lies ; 
She  dares  not  look ;  yet,  winking,  there  appears 
Quick-shifling  antics,  ugly  in  her  eyes : 
Such  shadows  are  the  weak  brain's  forgeries ; 
Who,  angry  that  the  eyes  fly  from  their  lighti, 
In  darkness  daunts  them  with  more  Jreadfnl  aighis 

His  hand,  that  yet  remains  npon  her  breast, 

S.ude  ram  to  batter  such  an  ivory  wall) 
ay  feel  her  heart  (poor  oitixen !)  distress'd, 
Wounding  itself  to  death,  rise  up  and  fail, 
Beating  her  bulk,  that  his  hand  shakes  witlial 
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This  moras  in  him  more  rage,  and  lesser  pity, 
To  make  tho  breach,  aiid  enter  this  sweet  city. 

First,  like  a  trompet,  doth  his  tongue  begin 

To  sound  a  parley  to  his  heartless  foe ; 

Who  o'er  the  white  sheet  peers  her  whiter  ohin, 

X*he  reason  of  this  rash  alarm  to  know, 

Which  he  by  dumb  demeanour  seeks  to  show; 
But  she  with  vehement  prayers  urgeth  still, 
Under  what  colour  he  commits  this  ill. 

Thus  he  replies:^ The  colour  in  thy  face 
That  even  for  anger  makes  the  lily  pale. 
And  the  red  rose  blush  at  her  own  disgrace, 
Shall  plead  for  me,  and  tell  my  loving  tale ; 
Under  that  colour  am  I  come  to  scale 
Thy  never  conquer'd  fort :  the  fault  is  thine, 
For  those  thine  eyes  betray  thee  unto  mine. 

Thus  I  forestall  thee,  if  thou  mean  to  chide : 
Thy  beauty  hath  ensnar'd  thee  to  this  night, 
Where  thou  with  patience  must  my  will  abide, 
My  will,  that  marks  thee  for  my  earth's  delight. 
Which  1  to  conquer  sought  with  all  my  might ; 
But  as  reproof  and  reason  beat  it  d^, 
By  thy  bright  beauty  was  it  newly  bred. 

I  see  what  crosses  my  attempt  ¥rill  bring, 
I  know  what  thorns  the  growing  rose  defends, 
I  think  the  honey  guarded  with  a  sting ; 
All  this  beforehand  counsel  comprehends. 
But  will  is  deaf,  and  hears  no  heedful  friends : 
Only  he  hath  an  eye  to  gaze  on  beauty, 
And  dotes  on  what  he  looks,  'gainst  law  or  duty. 

I  have  debated,  even  in  my  soul. 

What  wrong,  what  shame,  what  sorrow  I  shall  breed ; 

But  nothing  can  affection's  course  control, 

Or  stop  the  headlong  fury  of  his  speed. 

1  know  repentant  tears  ensue  the  deed. 

Reproach,  disdain,  and  deadly  enmity. 

Yet  strive  I  to  embrace  mine  infamy. 

This  said,  he  shakes  aloft  his  Roman  blade. 
Which,  like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies, 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings'  shade, 
Whose  crooked  beak  threats,  if  he  mount  he  dies : 
So  under  his  insulting  falchion  lies  , 

Harmless  Lucretia,  marking  what  he  tells. 
With  trembling  fear,  as  fowl  hear  falcon's  bells. 

Lucrece,  quoth  he,  this  night  I  must  enjoy  thee : 
If  thou  deny,  then  force  must  work  my  way. 
For  in  thy  bed  I  purpose  to  destroy  thee. 
That  done,  some  worthless  slave  of  thine  I  '11  slay. 
To  kill  thine  honour  with  thy  life's  decay ;  • 
And  in  thy  dead  arms  do  I  mean  to  place  him, 
Swearing  I  slew  him,  seeing  thee  embrace  him. 

So  thy  surviving  husband  shall  remain 

The  scornful  mark  of  every  open  eye ; 

Thy  kinsmen  hang  their  heads  at  this  disdain, 

Thy  issue  blurr'd  with  nameless  bastardy : 

And  thou,  the  author  of  their  obloquy, 

Shalt  have  thy  trespass  cited  up  in  rhymes, 
And  sung  by  children  in  succeeding  times. 

But  if  thou  yield,  I  rest  thy  secret  friend : 
The  fault  unknown  is  as  a  thongfat  unacted ; 

>  Tulton.     *  Intmdtd 


A  little  harm,  done  to  a  great  good  end. 

For  lawful  policy  remains  enacted. 

The  poisonous  simple  sometimes  is  compacted 

In  a  pure  compound  ;  being  so  applied, 

His  venom  in  effect  is  purified. 

Then,  for  thy  husband  and  thy  children's  i 
Tender  my  suit :  bequeath  not  to  their  lot 
The  shame  that  from  them  no  device  can  take, 
The  blemish  that  will  never  be  forgot ; 
Worse  than  a  slavish  wipe,  or  birth-hour's  blot; 
For  marks  descried  in  men's  nativity 
Are  nature's  faults,  not  their  own  infamy. 

Here,  with  a  cockatrice'  dead-killing  eye. 

He  rouseth  up  himself,  and  makes  a  pause ; 

While  she,  the  picture  of  pure  piety. 

Like  a  white  hind  under  the  gripe's^  sharp  daws, 

Pleads  in  a  wilderness,  where  are  no  laws, 

To  the  rough  beast  that  knows  no  gentle  right. 

Nor  aught  obeys  but  his  foul  appetite. 

But  when  a  black-fac'd  cloud  the  world  doth  threat, 
In  his  dim  mist  th'  aspiring  mountains  hiding, 
From  earth's  dark  womb  some  gentle  gust  doth  get, 
Which  blows  these  pitchy  vapours  from  their  biding. 
Hindering  their  present  fall  by  this  dividing : 
So  his  unhallowed  haste  her  words  delays. 
And  moody  Pluto  winks,  while  Orpheus  plays. 

Yet,  foul  night-waking  oat,  he  doth  but  dally, 
While  in  his  hold-fast  foot  the  weak  mouse  panteth : 
Her  sad  behaviour  feeds  his  vulture  folly, 
A  swallowing  gulf  that  even  in  plenty  wanteth. 
His  ear  her  prayers  admits,  but  his  heart  granteth 
No  penetrable  entrance  to  her  plaining : 
Tears  harden  lust,  though  marble  wears  with  raining 

Her  pity-pleading  eyes  are  sadly  fixed 

In  the  remorseless  wrinkles  of  his  face ; 

Her  modest  eloquence  with  sighs  is  mixed, 

Which  to  her  oratory  adds  more  grace. 

She  puts  the  period  often  from  his  place ; 
And  'midst  the  sentence  so  her  accent  breaks, 
That  twice  she  doth  begin,  ere  once  she  speaks. 

She  conjures  him  by  high  almighty  Jove, 
By  knighthood,  gentry,  and  sweet  friendship's  oath, 
By  her  untimely  tears,  her  husband's  love. 
By  holy  human  law,  and  common  troth, 
By  heaven  and  earth,  and  all  the  power  of  both, 
That  to  his  borrow'd  bed  he  make  retire, 
And  stoop  to  honour,  not  to  foul  desire. 

Quoth  she,  reward  not  hospitality ; 
With  such  black  payment  as  thou  hast  .pretended  ;* 
Mud  not  the  fountain  that  gave  drink  to  thee ; 
Mar  not  the  thing  that  cannot  be  amended ; 
End  thy  ill  aim  before  thy  shoot  be  ended : 

He  is  no  wood-man,  that  doth  bend  his  bow 

To  strike  a  poor  unseasonable  doe. 

My  husband  is  thy  friend,  for  his  sake  spare  me ; 

Thyself  art  mighty,  for  thine  own  sake  leave  me ; 

Myself  a  weakling,  do  not  then  ensnare  me ; 

Thou  look'st  not  like  deceit,  do  not  deceive  me: 

My  sighs,  like  whirlwinds,  labour  hence  to  heave  thee. 
If  ever  man  were  mov'd  with  woman's  moans, 
Be  moved  with  my  tears,  my  sighs,  my  groans. 
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All  "which  together,  like  a  troubled  ocean, 
Beat  at  thy  rocky  and  wreck-threatening  heaii| 
To  soften  it  with  their  continual  motion ; 
For  stones  dissolvM  to  water  do  convert. 
0;  if  no  harder  than  a  stone  thou  art, 

MeJt  at  my  tears  and  be  compassionate  ! 

Soft  pity  enters  at  an  iron  gate. 

[n  Tarquin's  likeness  I  did  entertain  thee ; 

Hast  thou  put  on  his  shape  to  do  him  shame  ? 

To  all  the  host  of  heaven  I  complain  me, 

Thou  wrongest  his  honour,  wound'st  his  princely  name : 

Thou  art  not  what  thou  seem'st  ]  and  if  the  same, 

Thou  seenrst  not  what  thou  art,  a  god,  a  king; 

For  kings  like  gods  should  govern  every  thing. 

How  will  thy  shame  be  seeded  in  thine  age, 
When  thus  thy  vices  bud  before  thy  spring  ? 
If  in  thy  hope  thou  daHst  do  such  outrage, 
What  dar'st  thou  not,  when  once  thou  art  a  king? 
0,  be  remember'd  !  no  outrageous  thing 

From  vassal  actors  can  be  wip'd  away ; 

Then,  kings'  misdeeds  cannot  be  hid  in  day. 

This  deed  will  make  thee  only  lovM  for  fear; 
But  happy  monarchs  still  are  fearM  for  love : 
With  foul  offenders  thou  perforce  must  bear, 
When  they  in  thee  the  like  offences  prove: 
If  but  for  fear  of  this,  thy  will  remove ; 

For  princes  are  the  glass,  the  school,  the  book, 
Where  subjects'  eyes  do  learn,  do  read,  do  look. 

And  wilt  thou  be  the  school  where  lust  shall  learn? 

Must  he  in  thee  read  lectures  of  such  shame? 

Wilt  thou  be  glass,  wherein  it  shall  discern 

Authority  for  sin,  warrant  for  blame. 

To  privilege  dishonour  in  thy  name  ? 

Thou  back'st  reproach  against  long-living  laud, 
And  mak'st  fair  reputation  but  a  bawd. 

Hast  thou  command  ?  by  him  that  gave  it  thee, 
From  a  pure  heart  command  thy  rebel  will : 
Draw  not  thy  sword  to  guard  iniquity, 
For  it  was  lent  thee  all  that  brood  to  kill.  - 
Thy  princely  office  how  canst  thou  fulfil, 
When,  patterned  by  thy  fault,  foul  sin  may  say. 
He  learn'd  to  sin,  and  thou  didst  teaoh  the  way? 

Think  but  how  vile  a  speotacle  it  were, 

To  view  thy  present  trespass  in  another. 

Men's  faults  do  seldom  to  themselves  appear ; 

Their  own  transgressions  partially  they  smother : 

This  guilt  would  seem  death-worthy  in  thy  brother. 
0,  how  are  they  wrapp'd  in  with  infamies, 
That  from  their  own  misdeeds  askance  their  eyes ! 

To  thee,  to  thee,  my  heav'd-up  hands  appeal, 

Not  to  seducing  lust,  thy  rash  relier ; 

I  sue  for  exil'd  majesty's  repeal ; 

Let  him  return,  and  flattering  thoughts  retire : 

His  true  respect  will  prison  false  desire. 

And  wipe  the  dim  mist  from  thy  doting  eyne, 
That  thou  shalt  see  thy  state,  and  pity  mine. 

Have  done,  quoth  he :  my  uncontrolled  tide 
Turns  not,  but  swells  the  higher  by  this  let. 
Small  lights  are  soon  blown  out,  huge  fires  abide, 
And  with  the  wind  in  greater  fury  fret : 
The  petty  streams,  that  pay  a  daily  debt 


To  their  salt  sovereign  with  their  fresh  falls'  haste, 
Add  to  his  flow,  but  alter  not  his  taste. 

Thou  art,  quoth  she,  a  sea,  a  sorereign  king ; 
And  lo !  there  falls  into  thy  boundless  flood 
Black  lust,  dishonour,  shame,  misgoverning, 
Who  seek  to  stain  the  ocean  of  thy  blood. 
If  all  these  petty  ills  shall  change  thy  good, 
Thy  sea  within  a  puddle's  womb  is  heraed, 
And  not  the  puddle  in  thy  sea  dispersed. 

So  shall  these  slaves  be  king,  and  thou  their  slave; 
Thou  nobly  base,  they  basely  dignified ; 
Thou  their  fair  life,  and  they  thy  fouler  grave : 
Thou  loathed  in  their  shame,  they  in  thy  pride : 
The  lesser  thing  should  not  the  greater  hide ; 
The  cedar  stoops  not  to  the  base  shrub's  foot, 
But  low  shrubs  wither  at  the  cedar's  root. 

So  let  thy  thoughts,  low  vassals  to  thy  state- 
No  more,  quoth  he ;  by  heaven,  I  will  not  hear  thee : 
Yield  to  my  love  :  if  not,  enforced  hate, 
Instead  of  love's  coy  touch,  shall  rudely  tear  thee ; 
That  done,  despitefuUy  I  mean  to  bear  thee 
Unto  the  base  bed  of  some  rascal  groom, 
To  be  thy  partner  in  this  shameful  doom. 

This  said,  he  sets  his  foot  upon  the  light. 
For  light  and  lust  are  deadly  enemiea : 
Shame,  folded  up  in  blind  concealing  ni^i, 
When  most  unseen,  then  most  doth  tyrannise. 
The  wolf  hath  seiz'd  his  prey,  the  poor  lamb  cries ; 
Till  with  her  own  white  fleece  her  voice  oonlroU'd 
Entombs  her  outcry  in  her  lips'  sveet  fold : 

For  with  the  nightly  linen  that  she  wears, 
He  pens  her  piteous  clamours  in  her  head, 
Cooling  his  hot  face  in  the  chastest  tears 
That  ever  modest  eyes  with  sorrow  shed. 
0,  that  prone  lust  should  stain  so  pure  a  bed ! 
The  spots  whereof  could  weeping  purify, 
Her  tears  should  drop  on  them  perpetually. 

But  she  hath  lost  a  dearer  thing  than  life, 

And  he  hath  won  what  he  would  lose  again ; 

This  forced  league  doth  force  a  further  strife; 

This  momentary  joy  breeds  months  of  pain : 

This  hot  desire  converts  to  cold  disdain. 
Pure  chastity  is  rifled  of  her  store, 
And  lust,  the  thief,  far  poorer  than  before. 

Look,  as  the  full-fed  hound,  or  gorged  hawk, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell,  or  speedy  flight. 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight : 
So  surfeit-taking  Tarquin  fares  this  night : 
His  taste  delicious,  in  digestion  souring, 
Devours  his  vrill,  that  liVd  by  foul  deTonrmg. 

0  deeper  sin,  than  bottomless  conceit 

Can  comprehend  in  still  imagination ! 

Drunken  desire  must  vomit  his  receipt, 

Ere  he  can  see  his  own  abomination. 

While  lust  is  in  his  pride,  no  exclamation 
Can  curb  his  heat,  or  rein  his  rash  desire, 
Till,  like  a  jade,  self-will  himself  doth  tire. 

And  then,  with  lank  and  lean  disoolour'd  cheek. 
With  heavy  eye,  kmt  brow,  and  strengthlesa  pe«s^ 
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Feeble  desire,  all  recreant,  poor,  and  meek, 

Like  to  a  bankrupt  beggar  wails  his  case : 

The  flesh  being  proud,  desire  doth  fight  with  grace, 

For  there  it  revels ;  and  when  that  decays, 

The  guilty  rebel  for  remission  prays. 

So  fares  it  with  this  faultful  lord  of  Rome, 
Who  this  acoomplishment  so  hotly  chased ; 
For  now  against  himself  he  sounds  this  doom, 
That  through  the  length  of  times  he  stands  disgraoed : 
Besides,  his  soul's  fair  temple  is  defaced ; 
To  whose  weak  ruins  muster  troops  of  cares, 
To  ask  the  spotted  princess  how  she  fares. 

She  aa3r8,  her  subjects  with  foul  insurrection 
Have  batter'd  down  her  consecrated  wall, 
And  by  their  mortal  fault  brought  in  subjection 
Her  immortality,  and  made  her  thrall 
To  living  death,  and  pain  perpetual : 
Whicli  in  her  prescience  she  controlled  still, 
But  her  foresight  'could  not  fore-stall  their  will. 

Rven  in  this  thought  through  the  dark  night  he  stealeth, 
A  captive  victor  tbat  hath  lost  in  gain; 
Bearing  away  the  wound  that  nothing  healeth, 
The  scar  that  will  despite  of  cure  remain ; 
Leaving  his  spoil  perplex'd  in  greater  pain. 

She  bears  the  load  of  lust  he  left  behind. 

And  he  the  burden  of  a  guilty  mind. 

He,  like  a  thievish  dog,  creeps  sadly  thence, 
She  like  a  wearied  lamb  lies  panting  there ; 
He  scowls,  and  hates  himself  for  his  offence, 
She  desperate  with  her  nails  her  flesh  doth  tear ; 
He  faintly  flies,  sweating  with  guilty  fear ; 

She  stays,  exclaiming  on  the  direful  night ; 

He  runs,  and  chides  his  vanished,  loath'd  delight. 

He  thence  departs  a  heavy  oonvertite, 

She  there  remains  a  hopeless  cast-away ; 

He  in  his  speed  looks  for  the  morning  light, 

She  prays  she  never  may  behold  the  day ; 

For  day,  quoth  she,  night's  scapes  doth  open  lay, 
And  my  tzrie  eyes  have  never  practised  how 
To  cloke  o'ffences  with  a  cunning  brow. 

They  think  not  but  that  every  eye  can  see 
The  same  disgrace  which  they  themselves  behold, 
And  therefore  would  they  still  in  darkness  be. 
To  have  their  unseen  sin  remain  untold ; 
For  they  their  guilt  with  wisepMig  will  unfold. 
And  grave,  like  water  that  doth  eat  in  steel. 
Upon  my  cheeks  ythaX  helpless  shame  I  feel. 

Here  she  exclaims  against  repose  and  rest. 
And  bids  her  eyes  hereafter  still  be  blind. 
She  wakes  her  heart  by  beating  on  her  breast, 
And  bids  it  leap  from  thence,  where  it  may  find 
Some  purer  chest  to  dose  so  pure  a  mind. 

Frantic  with  grief  thus  breathes  she  forth  her  spite 

Against  the  unseen  secrecy  of  night. 

O,  comfort-killing  night,  image  of  hell ! 

Dim  register  and  notary  of  shame ! 

Black  stage  for  tragedies  and  murders  fell ! 

Vast  sin-concealing  chaos !  nurse  of  blame ! 

Blind  muffled  bawd  !  dark  harbour  for  defame ! 
Grim  cave  of  death,  whispering  conspirator 
With  dose-tongu'd  treason  and  the  ravisher  ! 


0,  hateful,  vaporous,  and  foggy  night ! 
Since  thou  art  guilt>  of  my  cureless  crime. 
Muster  thy  mists  to  meet  the  eastern  light. 
Make  war  against  proportion^  course  of  time ' 
Or  if  thou  wilt  permit  the  sun  to  climb 
His  wonted  height,  yet  ere  he  go  to  bed. 
Knit  poisonous  clouds  about  his  golden  heed. 

With  rotten  damps  ravish  the  morning  air ; 

Let  their  exhaled  unwholesome  breaths  maJce  sick 

The  life  of  purity,  the  supreme  fair, 

Ere  he  arrive  his  weary  noon-tide  prick ; 

And  let  thy  musty  vapours  march  so  thick, 
That  in  their  smoky  ranks  his  smotherM  light 
May  set  at  noon,  and  make  perpetual  night. 

Were  Tarquin  night,  as  he  is  but  night's  child. 
The  silver-shining  queen  he  would  distain  . 
Her  twinkling  handmaids  too,  by  him  deflrd, 
Through  night's  black  bosom  should  not  peep  again  * 
So  should  I  have  copartners  in  my  pain ; 
And  fellowship  in  woe  doth  woe  assuage, 
As  palmers'  chat  makes  short  their  pilgrimage. 

Where,  now,  I  have  no  one  to  blush  with  me. 
To  cross  their  arms,  and  hang  their  heads  with  mine, 
To  mask  their  brows,  and  hide  their  infamy ; 
But  I  alone,  alone  must  sit  and  pine. 
Seasoning  the  earth  with  showers  of  silver  brine ; 
Mingling  my  talk  with  tears,  my  grief  with  groana 
Poor  wasting  monuments  of  lasting  moans. 

O  night !  thou  furnace  of  foul-reeking  smoke. 
Let  not  the  jealous  day  behold  that  face 
Which  underneath  thy  black  all -hiding  cloak 
Immodestly  lies  martyr'd  with  disgrace : 
Keep  still  possession  6f  thy  gloomy  place, 
That  all  the  faults  which  in  thy  reign  are  made, 
May  likewise  be  sepulcher'd  in  thy  shade. 

Make  me  not  object  to  the  tell-tale  day ! 

The  light  will  show,  charactered  in  my  brow. 

The  story  of  sweet  chastity's  decay, 

The  impious  breach  of  holy  wedlock  vow: 

Yea,  the  illiterate,  that  know  not  how 
To  cipher  what  is  writ  in  learned  books. 
Will  quote'  my  loathsome  trespass  in  my  looks. 

The  nurse  to  still  her  child  will  tell  my  story, 

And  fright  her  crying  babe  with  Tarquin's  name . 

The  orator  to  deck  his  oratory 

Will  couple  my  reproach  to  Tarquin's  shame ; 

Feast-finding  minstrels,  tuning  my  defame. 
Will  tie  the  hearers  to  attend  each  line, 
How  Tarquin  wronged  me,  I  CoUatine. 

Let  my  good  name,  that  senseless  reputation. 
For  CoUatine's  dear  love  be  kept  unspotted  * 
If  that  be  made  a  theme  for  disputation, 
The  branches  of  another  root  are  rotted, 
And  undeserv'd  reproach  to  him  allotted. 

That  is  as  clear  from  this  attaint  of  mino^ 

As  I  ere  this  was  pure  to  CoUatine. 

0  unseen  shame  !  invisible  disgrace ! 
O  unfelt  sore  !  crest-wounding,  private  soar ! 
Reproach  is  stamp'd  in  Collatinus'  face, 
And  Tarquin's  eye  may  read  the  mot'  afar, 
How  he  in  peace  is  wounded,  not  in  war 
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Alas !  how  many  bear  suck  shameful  blo-ws, 
Which  not  themaelTes,  hut  he  that  givea  them,  knowi. 

If,  Collatine,  thine  honour  lay  in  me, 

From  me  by  strong  aMault  it  is  bereft. 

My  honey  lost,  and  I,  a  drone-like  bee, 

Have  no  perfection  of  my  summer  left, 

But  robb'd  and  ransack'd  by  injurious  theft  : 
In  thy  weak  hive  a  wandering  wasp  hath  crept, 
And  suck'd  the  honey  which  thy  chaste  bee  kept. 

Yet  am  I  guilty  of  thy  honour's  wrack ; 
Yet  for  thy  honour  did  I  entertain  him ; 
Coming  from  thee,  I  could  not  put  him  back, 
For  it  had  been  dishonour  to  disdain  him : 
Besides,  of  weariness  he  did  complain  him, 
And  talk'd  of  virtue. — 0,  unlocked  for  evil, 
When  virtue  is  profanM  in  such  a  devil ! 

Why  should  the  worm  intrude  the  maiden  bud, 
Or  hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests  ? 
Or  toads  infect  fair  founts  with  venom  mud  ? 
Or  tyrant  folly  lurk  in  gentle  breasts  ? 
Or  kings  be  breakers  of  their  own  behests  ? 

But  no  perfection  is  so  absolute. 

That  some  impurity  doth  not  pollute. 

The  aged  man  that  coffers  up  his  gold, 
Is  plagu'd  with  cramps,  and  gouts,  and  painM  fits, 
And  scarce  hath  eyes  his  treasure  to  behold, 
But  like  still-pining  Tantalus  he  sits. 
And  useless  bams  the  harvest  of  his  wits ; 
Having  no  other  pleasure  of  his  gain, 
But  torment  that  it  cannot  cure  his  pain. 

So,  then  he  hath  it,  when  he  cannot  use  it, 
And  leaves  it  to  be  mastoid  by  his  young; 
Who  in  their  pride  do  presently  abuse  it : 
Their  father  was  too  weak,  and  they  too  strong. 
To  hold  their  cursed-blessed  fortune  long. 
The  sweets  we  wish  for  turn  to  loathed  sours, 
Even  in  the  moment  that  we  call  them  ours. 

Unruly  blasts  wait  on  the  tender  spring. 
Unwholesome  weeds  take  root  with  precious  flowers, 
The  adder  hisses  where  the  sweet  birds  sing, 
What  virtue  breeds,  iniquity  devours ; 
We  have  no  good  that  we  can  say  is  ours, 

But  ill  annexed  opportunity 

Or  kills  his  life,  or  else  his  quality. 

0,  Opportunity !  thy  guilt  is  great : 
'T  is  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason ; 
Thou  sett'st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get ; 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'point'st  the  season : 
'T  is  thou  that  spum'st  at  right,  at  law,  at  reason : 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spy  him, 
Sits  sin  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

Thou  mak'st  the  vestal  violate  her  oath ; 

Thou  blow'st  the  fire,  when  temperance  is  thaVd ; 

Thou  smother'st  honesty,  thou  murder'st  troth : 

Thou  foul  abettor !  thou  notorious  bawd ! 

Thou  plantest  scandal,  and  displacest  laud : 
Thou  ravisher,  thou  traitor,  thou  false  thief. 
Thy  honey  turns  to  gall,  thy  joy  to  grief ! 

Thy  secret  pleanure  turns  to  open  shanM^ 
Thy  private  feasting  to  a  publie  fast : 

^  BroUn,  tamiBktd.     *  Sdut,     •  Smti^^M.    *  Bud. 


Thy  smoothing  titles  to  a  ragged'  name, 
Thy  sugaHd  tongue  to  bitter  wormwood  ( 
Thy  violent  vanities  can  never  last. 
How  comes  it  then,  vile  Opportunity, 
Being  so  bad,  auch  numbers  seek  for  thee  ? 

When  wilt  thou  be  the  humble  suppliant's  frtend, 
And  bring  him  where  his  suit  may  be  obtain'd  ? 
When  wilt  thou  sort'  an  hour  great  strifes  to  end. 
Or  free  that  soul  which  wretchedness  hath  chained? 
Give  physic  to  the  sick,  ease  to  the  pained  ? 

The  poor,  lame,  blind,  halt,  creep,  ery  out  for  tbes 
But  tiiey  ne'er  meet  'viith  Opportunity. 

The  patient  dies  while  the  physician  sleeps ; 

The  orphan  pines  while  the  oppressor  feeds ; 

Justice  is  feasting  while  the  widow  weeps ; 

Advice  is  sporting  while  infection  breeds  : 

Thou  grant'st  no  time  for  charitable  deeda. 
Wrath,  envy,  treason,  rape,  and  murdem  raget 
Thy  heinous  hours  wait  on  them  as  their  pofes 

When  truth  and  virtue  have  to  do  with  thee, 
A  thousand  crosses  keep  them  from  thy  aid : 
They  buy  thy  help ;  but  sin  ne'er  i^ives  a  fee : 
He  gratis  comes,  and  thou  art  well  appay'd,' 
As  well  to  hear,  as  grant  what  he  hath  said. 
My  GoUatine  would  else  have  come  to  me, 
When  Tarquin  did ;  but  he  was  stay'd  by  thee 

Guilty  thou  art  of  murder  and  of  theft ; 

Guilty  of  perjury  and  sabornation ; 

Guilty  of  treaaon,  forgery,  and  shift ; 

Guilty  of  inoeit,  that  abomination : 

An  accessory  by  thine  inclination 
To  all  sins  past,  and  all  that  are  to  eom«, 
From  the  creation  to  the  genenU  doom. 

Mis-shapen  Time,  copesmate  of  ugly  night, 
Swift  subtle  post,  carrier  of  grisly  care : 
£ater  of  youth,  false  slave  to  fali^e  delight. 
Base  watch  of  woes,  sin's  pack-horse,  virtue^^  ana«\ 
Thou  nursest  all,  and  murderest  all  that  are. 

0  hear  me,  then,  injurious,  shifting  Time ! 

Be  guilty  of  my  death,  since  of  my  orime. 

Why  hath  thy  servant,  Opportunity, 
Betray'd  the  hours  thou  gav'st  me  to  repose? 
Cancelled  my  fortunea,  and  enchained  me 
To  endlcFS  date  of  never-ending  woes? 
Time's  office  is  to  fine*  the  hate  of  foes; 

To  eat  up  errors  by  opinion  bred, 

Not  spend  the  dowry  of  a  lawful  bed. 


Time's  glory  is  to  calm  contending  kings, 
To  unmask  falsehood,  and  bring  truth  to  light, 
To  stamp  the  seal  of  time  in  aged  things, 
To  wake  the  mom,  and  sentinel  the  nigh^ 
To  wrong  the  wronger  till  ho  render  right; 
To  ruinate  proud  buildings  with  thy  hoora. 
And  smear  with  dust  their  glittering  goldeii 

To  fill  with  worm-holes  stately  monuments, 
To  feed  oblivion  w^ith  decay  of  things, 
To  blot  old  books,  and  alter  their  contents, 
To  pluck  the  quills  from  ancient  ravens'  wings, 
To  dry  the  old  oak's  sap,  and  cherish  springs  * 
To  spoil  antiquities  of  hammer'd  steel. 
And  turn  the  giddy  round  of  Fortune's  whsd. 
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To  show  the  beldame  daughters  of  her  daughter, 
To  make  the  child  a  man,  the  man  a  child, 
To  slay  the  tiper  that  doth  live  by  slaughter, 
To  tame  the  unicorn  and  lion  wild ; 
To  mock  the  subtle,  in  themselves  beguil'd ; 
To  cheer  the  ploughman  with  increaseful  oropi, 
And  vraste  huge  stones  with  little  water-drops ; 

Why  work'st  thou  mischief  in  thy  pilgrimage, 
Unless  thou  oouldst  return  to  make  amends  ? 
One  poor  retiring^  minute  in  an  age 
Would  purchase  thee  a  thousand  thousand  friends, 
Lending  him  wit  that  to  bad  debtors  lends: 
O !  this  dread  night,  wooldst  thou  one  hour  come  back, 
I  oould  prevent  this  storm,  and  shun  thy  wrack. 

Thou  ceaseless  lackey  to  eternity. 
With  some  mischance  cross  Tarquin  in  his  flight : 
Devise  extremes  beyond  extremity 
To  make  him  curse  this  cursed  crimefiil  night : 
Let  ghastly  shadows  his  lewd  eyes  affright, 
And  the  dire  thought  of  his  committed  evil 
Shape  every  bush  a  hideous  shapeless  devil. 

Disturb  his  hours  of  rest  with  restless  trances, 
Afflict  him  in  his  bed  with  bedrid  groans ; 
Let  there  bechance  him  pitiful  mischances, 
To  make  him  moan,  but  pity  not  his  moans : 
Stone  him  with  harden'd  hearts,  harder  than  stones ; 
And  let  mild  women  to  him  lose  their  mildness, 
Wilder  to  him  than  tigers  in  their  wildness. 

Let  him  have  time  to  tear  his  curled  hair, 
Let  him  have  time  against  himself  to  rave. 
Let  him  have  time  of  time's  help  to  despair. 
Let  him  have  time  to  live  a  loathed  slave ; 
Let  him  have  time  a  beggar's  orts  to  erave, 
And  time  to  see  one  that  by  alms  doth  live. 
Disdain  to  him  disdained  scraps  to  give. 

Let  him  have  time  to  see  his  friends  his  foes, 

And  merry  fools  to  mock  at  him  resort ; 

Let  him  have  time  to  mark  how  slow  time  goes 

In  time  of  sorrow,  and  how  svrift  and  short 

His  time  of  folly,  and  his  time  of  sport : 
And  ever  let  his  unrecalling  crime 
Have  time  to  wail  th'  abusing  of  his  time. 

0  Time,  thou  tutor  both  to  good  and  bad, 

Teach  me  to  curse  him  that  thou  taught'st  this  ill ! 

At  his  own  shadow  let  the  thief  run  mad, 

Himself  himself  seek  every  hour  to  kill ! 

Such  wretohed  hands  such  wretched  blood  should  spill ; 
For  who  so  base  should  such  an  office  have 
As  slanderous  death's-man  to  so  base  a  slare? 

Th?  baser  is  he,  coming  from  a  king. 
To  shame  his  hope  with  deeds  degenerate : 
The  mightier  man,  the  mightier  is  the  thing 
That  makes  him  honour'd,  or  begets  him  hato ; 
For  greatest  scandal  waits  on  greatest  state. 
The  moon  being  clouded  presently  is  miss'd, 
But  little  stars  may  hide  them  when  they  list. 

The  crow  may  bathe  his  coal-black  wings  in  mire, 
And  unperoeiv'd  fly  with  the  fllth  away; 
But  if  the  like  the  snow-white  swan  desire, 
The  stain  upon  his  silver  down  will  stay. 
Poor  grooms  are  sightless  night,  kings  glorious  day : 
-  JUMmtef .     *  Tmhu. 


Gnats  are  unnoted  wheresoe'er  they  fly. 
But  eagles  gaz'd  upon  with  every  eye. 

Out,  idle  words !  servants  to  shallow  fools, 
Unprofitable  sounds,  weak  arbitrators ! 
Busy  yourselves  in  skill-contending  schools ; 
Debate  where  leisure  serves  with  dull  debaters, 
To  trembling  clients  be  you  mediators : 
For  me,  I  force'  not  argument  a  straw, 
Since  that  my  case  is  past  the  help  of  law. 

In  vain  I  rail  at  Opportunity, 
At  Time,  at  Tarquin,  and  uncheerful  night; 
In  vain  I  cavil  with  mine  infamy. 
In  vain  I  spurn  at  my  confirmed  despite : 
This  helpless  smoke  of  words  doth  me  no  right. 
The  remedy,  indeed,  to  do  me  good, 
Is  to  let  forth  my  foul,  defiled  blood. 

Poor  hand,  why  quiver'st  thou  at  this  decree? 
Honour  thyself  to  rid  me  of  this  shame; 
For  if  I  die,  my  honour  lives  in  thee. 
But  if  I  live,  thou  liv'st  in  my  defame : 
Since  thou  couldst  not  defend  thy  loyal  dame. 
And  wast  afear^d  to  scrateh  her  wicked  foe, 
Kill  both  thyself  and  her  for  yielding  so. 

This  said,  from  her  be-tumbled  couch  she  startoth, 
To  find  some  desperate  instrument  of  death ; 
But  this  no  slaughter-house  no  tool  imparteth, 
To  make  more  vent  for  passage  of  her  breath, 
Which,  thronging  through  her  lips,  so  vanisheth 
As  smoke  from  ^tna,  that  in  air  consumes, 
Or  that  which  from  discharged  cannon  fumes. 

In  vain,  quoth  she,  I  live ;  and  seek  in  rain 
Some  happy  mean  to  end  a  hapless  life : 
I  fearM  by  Tarquin's  falchion  to  be  slain, 
Vet  for  the  self-same  purpose  seek  a  knife; 
But  when  I  fear'd,  I  was  a  loyal  wife. 
So  am  I  now  :-U)  no !  that  cannot  be : 
Of  that  true  type  hath  Tarquin  rifled  mo 

0  !  that  is  gone,  for  which  I  sought  to  live. 
And  therefore  now  I  need  not  fear  to  die. 
To  clear  this  spot  by  death,  at  least,  I  give 
A  badge  of  fame  to  slander's  livery ; 

A  dying  life  to  living  infamy. 
Poor  helpless  help,  the  treasure  stol'n  away. 
To  bum  the  guiltless  casket  where  it  lay ! 

Well,  well,  dear  CoUatine,  thou  shak  not  know 
The  steined  taste  of  violated  troth  'f 

1  will  not  wrong  thy  true  affection  so. 
To  flatter  thee  with  an  infringed  oath ; 

This  bastard  graff  shall  never  come  to  growth: 
He  shall  not  boast,  who  did  thy  stock  pollute, 
That  thou  art  doting  father  of  his  fruit. 

Nor  shall  he  smile  at  thee  in  secret  thought, 
Nor  laugh  with  his  companions  at  thy  stete ; 
But  thou  shalt  know  thy  interest  was  not  bought 
Basely  with  gold,  but  stolen  from  forth  thy  gate. 
For  me,  I  am  th^^  mistress  of  my  fate, 
And  with  my  trespass  never  will  dispense. 
Till  life  to  death  acquit  my  forc'd  offence. 

I  will  not  poison  thee  with  my  atteint. 
Nor  fold  my  fault  in  cleanly  ooin'd  excuses  * 
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My  sable  ground  of  sin  J  will  not  paint, 
To  hide  the  truth  of  this  false  night's  abuses  : 
My  tongue  shall  utter  all ;  mine  eyes,  like  sluices, 
As  from  a  mountain  spring  that  feeds  a  dale, 
Shall  gush  pure  streams  to  purge  my  impure  tale. 

By  this,  lamenting  Philomel  had  ended 
The  well-tun'd  warble  of  her  nightly  sorrow. 
And  solemn  night  with  slow,  sad  gait  descended 
To  ugly  hell ;  when  lo  !  the  blushing  morrow 
Lends  light  to  ail  fair  eyes  that  light  will  borrow : 
But  cloudy  Luorece  shames  herself  to  see. 
And  therefore  stUl  in  night  would  oloister'd  be. 

Revealing  day  through  every  crannv  spies, 
And  seems  to  point  her  out  where  sne  sits  weeping } 
To  whom  she  sobbing  speaks :  0  eye  of  eyes ! 
Why  pry'st  thou  through  my  window  ?  leave  thy  peeping; 
Mock  with  thy  tickling  beams  eyes  that  are  sleeping: 
Brand  not  my  forehead  with  thy  piercing  light. 
For  day  hath  nought  to  do  what 's  done  by  night. 

Thus  cavils  she  with  every  thing  she  sees. 
True  grief  is  fond  and  testy  as  a  child, 
Who  wayward  once,  his  mood  with  nought  agrees : 
Old  woes,  not  infant  sorrows,  bear  them  mild ; 
Continuance  tames  the  one ;  the  other  wild. 
Like  an  unpractised  swimmer  plunging  still, 
With  too  much  labour  drowns  for  want  of  skill. 

So  she,  deep  drenched  in  a  sea  of  care. 
Holds  disputation  with  each  thing  she  views. 
And  to  herself  all  sorrow  doth  compare : 
No  object  but  her  passion's  strength  renews, 
And  as  one  shifts,  another  straight  ensues: 

Sometime  her  grief  is  dumb,  and  hath  no  words; 

Sometime  't  is  mad,  and  too  much  talk  affords. 

The  little  birds  that  tune  their  morning's  joy, 

Make  her  moans  mad  with  their  sweet  melody ; 

For  mirth  doth  search  the  bottom  of  annoy : 

Sad  souls  are  slain  in  merry  company ; 

Grief  best  is  pleas'd  with  grief's  society : 
True  sorrow  then  is  feelingly  suffic'd, 
When  with  like  semblance  it  is  sympathiz'd. 

'T  is  double  death  to  drown  in  ken  of  shore ; 

He  ten  times  pines,  that  pines  beholding  food; 

To  see  the  salve  doth  make  the  wound  ache  more ; 

Great  grief  grieves  most  at  that  would  do  it  good : 

Deep  woes  roll  forward  like  a  gentle  flood. 
Who,  being  stopp'd,  the  bounding  banks  o'erflows : 
Gnef  dallied  with  nor  law  nor  limit  knows. 

You  mocking  birds,  quoth  she,  your  tunes  entomb 
Within  your  hollow  swelling  feathered  breasts, 
And  in  my  hearing  be  you  mute  and  dumb : 
My  restless  discord  loves  no  stops  nor  rests;* 
A  woful  hostess  brooks  not  merry  guests. 

Relish  your  nimble  notes  to  pleasing  ears ; 

Distress  likes  dumps,'  when  time  is  kept  with  team. 

Come,  Philomel,  that  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grave  in  my  dishevel'd  hair. 
As  the  dank  earth  weeps  at  thy  languishment, 
So  I  at  each  sad  strain  will  strain  a  tear. 
And  wiUi  deep  groans  the  diapason  bear : 
For  burden-wise  I  '11  hum  on  Tarquin  stilly 
While  thou  on  Tereus  descant'st,  better  skill.' 


And  iniiiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bearest  thy  part, 
To  keep  thy  sharp  woes  waking,  wretched  I, 
To  imitate  thee  well,  against  my  heart 
Will  fix  a  sharp  knife,  to  affright  mine  eye, 
Who,  if  it  wink,  shall  thereon  fall  and  die. 

These  means,  as  frets  tipon  an  instrument. 

Shall  tune  our  heart-strings  to  true  langtualiiMiil. 

And  for,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold, 
Some  dark  deep  desert,  seated  from  the  way, 
That  knows  not  parching  heat  nor  freezing  cold, 
Will  we  find  out ;  and  there  we  will  unfold 

To  creatures  stem  sad  tunes  to  change  their  kinds. 

Since  men  prove  beasts,  let  beasts  bear  gentle  mim^ 

As  the  poor  frighted  deer,  that  stands  at  gaae. 

Wildly  determining  which  way  to  fly. 

Or  one  encompass'd  with  a  winding  mase, 

That  cannot  tread  the  way  out  readily ; 

So  with  herself  is  she  in  mutiny, 
To  live  or  die  which  of  the  twain  were  better, 
When  life  is  sham'd,  and  death  reproach's  ~ 

To  kill  myself,  quoth  she,  alack  !  what  were  it, 
But  with  my  body  my  poor  soul's  pollution  ? 
They  that  lose  half,  with  greater  patience  bear  it, 
Than  they  whose  whole  is  swalloVd  in  confusion. 
That  mother  tries  a  merciless  conclusion, 
Who  having  two  sweet  babes,  when  death  takes  o 
Will  slay  the  other,  and  be  nurse  to  none. 

My  body  or  my  soul,  which  was  the  dearer. 
When  the  one  pure,  the  other  made  divine  r 
Whose  love  of  either  to  myself  was  nearer, 
When  both  were  kept  for  heaven  and  Collatise  f 
Ah  me  !  the  bark  peel'd  from  the  lofty  pine, 

His  love  will  wither,  and  his  sap  decay ; 

So  must  my  soul,  her  bark  being  peel'd  away. 

Her  house  is  sack'd.  her  quiet  interrupted, 

Her  mansion  batierd  by  the  enemy ; 

Her  sacred  temple  spotted,  spoil'd,  cormpted, 

Grossly  engirt  with  daring  infamy : 

Then^  let  it  not  be  call'd  impiety. 
If  m  this  blemish'd  fort  I  make  some  bole, 
Through  which  I  may  convey  this  troubled  wmL 

Yet  die  I  will  not,  till  my  Collatine 
Have  heard  the  cause  of  my  untimely  death. 
That  he  may  vow,  in  that  sad  hour  of  mine, 
Revenge  on  him  that  made  me  stop  my  breaidi. 
My  stained  blood  to  Tarquin  I  '11  bequeath. 

Which  by  him  tainted  shall  for  him  be  i 

And  as  Ids  due  writ  in  my  testament. 


My  honour  I  '11  bequeath  unto  Uie  knife 
That  wounds  my  body  so  dishonoured. 
'T  is  honour  to  deprive  dishonour'd  life ; 
The  one  will  live,  the  other  being  dead : 
So  of  shame's  ashes  shall  my  fame  be  bred ; 
For  in  my  death  I  murder  shameful 
My  shame  so  dead,  mine  honour  is  iiew< 

Dear  lord  of  that  dear  jewel  I  have  lost. 
What  legacy  shall  I  bequeath  to  thee  ? 
My  resolution,  love,  shall  be  thy  boa^l, 
By  whose  example  thou  reveng'd  roay-'st  be. 
How  Tarquin  must  be  us'd,  read  it  in  ma : 


^^Ttrms  in  mutie.     •  MUanckolp  mu9U.     *  i. :  with  b«tt«r  tkill ;  **  dMoant**  wmtom  to  Ktre  mMat  wbat  w  i 
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MyBelf,  thy  firicnd,  will  kill  myself,  thy  foe. 
And  for  my  sake  serve  thou  false  Tarquin  so. 

This  brief  abridgment  of  my  will  I  make : — 

My  soul  and  body  to  the  skies  and  ground ; 

My  resolution,  husband,  do  thou  take ; 

Mine  honour  be  the  knife's  that  makes  my  wound ; 

My  shame  be  his  that  did  my  fame  oonfound ; 
And  all  my  fame  that  lives  disbursed  be 
To  those  that  live,  and  think  no  shame  of  me. 

Thou,  Collatine,  shalt  oversee  this  will  :* 

How  was  1  overseen  that  thou  shalt  see  it ! 

My  blood  shall  wash  the  slander  of  mipe  ill ; 

My  life's  foul  deed  my  life's  fair  end  shall  free  it. 

Faint  not,  faint  heart,  but  stoutly  say.  *^so  be  it." 
Yield  to  my  hand  ;  my  hand  shall  conquer  thee : 
Thou  dead,  both  die,  and  both  shall  victors  be. 

This  plot  of  death  when  sadly  she  had  laid, 
And  wip'd  the  brinish  pearl  from  her  bright  eyes, 
With  untunM  tongue  slie  hoarsely  calls'  her  maid, 
Whose  swift  obedience  to  her  mistress  hies ; 
For  fldet-wing'd  duty  with  thought's  feathers  flies. 
Poor  Lucrece'  cheeks  unto  her  maid  seem  so. 
As  winter  meads  when  sun  doth  melt  their  snow. 

Her  mistress  she  doth  give  demure  good-morrow, 
With  soft  slow  tongue,  true  mark  of  modesty, 
And  sorts  a  sad  look  to  her  lady's  sorrow, 
For  why,  her  face  wore  sorrow's  livery ; 
Btit  durst  not  ask  of  her  audaciously 

Why  her  two  suns  were  cloud-eclipsed  so. 

Nor  why  her  fair  cheeks  over-wash'd  witn  woe. 

But  as  the  earth  doth  weep,  the  sun  being  set, 
Each  flower  moi««l^n'd  like  a  melting  eye, 
Even  so  the  maid  with  swelling  drops  'gaa  wet 
Her  circled  eyne,  enforc'd  by  sympathy 
Of  those  fair  suns  set  in  her  mistress'  sky, 
Wlio  in  a  salt-wav'd  ocean  quench  their  light. 
Which  makes  the  maid  weep  like  the  dewy  night. 

A  pretty  while  these  pretty  creatures  stand, 
Like  ivory  conduits  coral  cisterns  filling : 
One  justly  weeps,  the  other  takes  in  hand 
No  cause  but  company  of  her  drops  spilling : 
Their  gentle  sex  to  weep  are  often  willing. 
Grieving  themselves  to  guess  at  others'  smarts, 
And  then  they  drown  their  eyes,  or  break  their  hearts : 

For  men  have  marble,  women  waxen,  minds. 
And  therefore  are  they  form'd  as  marble  will ; 
The  weak  oppress'd,  th'  impression  of  strange  kinds 
Is  form'd  in  them  by  force,  by  fraud,  or  skill : 
Then,  call  them  not  the  authors  of  their  ill. 
No  more  than  wax  shall  be  accounted  evil. 
Wherein  is  stamp'd  the  semblance  of  a  devil. 

Their  smoothness,  like  a  goodly  champaign  plain, 
Lays  open  all  the  little  worms  that  creep : 
In  men,  as  in  a  rough-grown  grove,  remain 
Cave-keeping  evils  that  obscurely  sleep. 
Through  crystal  walls  each  little  mote  will  peep : 
Though  men  can  cover  crimes  with  bold  stem  looks, 
Poor  women's  faces  are  their  own  faults'  books. 


No  man  inveigh  against  the  withered  flower. 
But  chide  rough  winter  that  the  flower  hath  kill'd. 

It  VM  lunal  for  tMtaton  to  appoint  not  only  ezeenton,  bnt  oronoon  of  their  will*.  Shako^poara  did  m.    *  oallcd :  in  mod.  oda.    >  HeiiL 


Not  that  devouHd,  but  that  which  doth  devour, 
Is  worthy  blame.    O !  let  it  not  be  hild' 
Poor  women's  faults,  that  they  are  so  fulfill'd 
With  men's  abuses :  those  proud  lords,  to  blame. 
Make  weak-made  women  tenants  to  their  shame. 

The  precedent  whereof  in  Lucreoe  view, 
Assaii'd  by  night,  with  circumstances  strong 
Of  present  death,  and  shame  that  might  ensue 
By  that  her  death,  to  do  her  husband  wrong : 
Such  danger  to  resistance  did  belong. 

That  dying  fear  through  all  her  body  spread : 

And  who  cannot  abuse  a  body  dead? 

By  this,  mild  patience  bid  fair  Lucrece  speak 
To  the  poor  counterfeit  of  her  complaining  : 
My  girl,  quoth  she,  on  what  occasion  break 
Those  tears  from  thee,  that  down  thy  cheeks  are  raining  ? 
If  thou  dost  weep  for  grief  of  my  sustaining, 
Know,  gentle  v^-ench,  it  small  avails  my  mood  : 
If  tears  could  help,  mine  own  would  do  me  good. 

But  tell  me,  girl,  when  went — (and  there  she  stay'd 
Till  after  a  deep  groan)  Tarquin  from  hence  ? 
Madam,  ere  I  was  up,  replied  the  maid ;  » 

The  more  to  blame  my  sluggard  negligence : 
Yet  with  the  fault  I  thus  far  can  dispense; 
Myself  was  stirring  ere  the  break  of  day. 
And,  ere  I  rose,  was  Tarquin  gone  away. 

But,  lady,  if  your  maid  may  be  so  bold, 

She  would  request  to  know  your  heaviness. 

0  peace !  quoth  Lucreoe :  if  it  should  be  told. 

The  repetition  cannot  make  it  less ; 

For  more  it  is  than  I  can  well  express : 
And  that  deep  torture  may  be  call'd  a  hell. 
When  more  is  felt  than  one  hath  power  to  tell. 

Go,  get  me  hither  paper,  ink,  and  pen, — 
Yet  save  that  labour,  for  I  have  them  here. 
What  should  I  say?— One  of  my  husband's  men 
Bid  thou  be  ready  by  and  by,  to  bear 
A  letter  to  my  lord,  my  love,  my  dear : 

Bid  him  with  speed  prepare  to  carry  it ; 

The  cause  craves  haste,  and  it  will  soon  be  writ. 

Her  maid  is  gone,  and  she  prepares  to  write, 

First  hovering  o'er  the  paper  with  her  quill. 

Conceit  and  grief  an  eager  combat  fight ; 

What  wit  sets  down  is  blotted  straight  with  will ; 

This  a  too  curious-good,  this  blunt  and  ill : 
Much  like  a  press  of  people  at  a  door 
Throng  her  inventions,  which  shall  go  before. 

At  last  she  thus  begins :  "Thou  worthy  lord 
Of  that  unworthy  wife  that  greeteth  thee. 
Health  to  thy  person  :  next,  vouchsafe  t'  aflbrd 
(If  ever,  love,  thy  Lucrece  thou  wilt  see) 
Some  present  speed  to  come  and  visit  me. 
So  I  commend  me  from  our  house  in  grief: 
My  woes  are  tedious,  though  my  words  are  brief." 

Here  folds  she  up  the  tenour  of  her  woe. 

Her  certain  sorrow  writ  uncertainly. 

By  this  short  schedule  Collatine  may  know 

Her  grief,  but  not  her  griefs  true  quality: 

She  dares  not  thereof  make  discovery, 
Lest  he  should  hold  it  her  own  gross  abuse. 
Ere  she  with  blood  had  stain'd  her  stain'd  excuse. 
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Besideb,  the  life  and  feeling  of  her  passion 
She  hoards,  to  spend  when  he  is  by  to  hear  her ; 
When  sighs  and  groans  and  tears  may  grace  the  fashion 
Of  her  disgrace,  the  better  so  to  clear  her 
From  that  suspicion  which  the  world  might  bear  her. 
To  shun  this  blot  she  would  not  blot  the  letter 
With  words,  till  action  might  become  them  better. 

To  see  sad  sights  moves  more  than  hear  them  told, 

For  t^en  the  eye  interprets  to  the  ear 

The  heavy  motion  that  it  doth  behold. 

When  every  part  a  part  of  woe  doth  bear : 

T  is  but  a  part  of  sorrow  that  we  hear ; 
Deep  sounds  make  lesser  noise  than  shallow  fords, 
And  sorrow  ebbs,  being  blown  with  wind  of  words. 

Her  letter  now  is  seal'd,  and  on  it  writ, 
'^  At  Ardea  to  my  lord,  with  more  than  haste." 
The  post  attends,  and  she  delivers  it. 
Charging  the  sour-fac'd  groom  to  hie  as  fast 
As  lagging  fowls  before  the  northern  blast : 

Speed  more  than  speed  but  dull  and  slow  she  deems ; 

Extremity  still  orgeth  such  extremes^ 

The  homely  villain  courtesies  to  her  low, 
And,  blushing  on  her,  with  a  stedfast  eye 
Receives  the  scroll,  without  or  yea  or  no, 
And  forth  with  bashful  innocence  doth  hie : 
But  they  whose  guilt  within  their  bosoms  lie, 
Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame. 
For  Lucrece  thought  he  biushM  to  see  her  shame } 

When,  silly  groom  !  God  wot,  it  was  defect 

Of  spirit,  life,  and  bold  audacity. 

Such  harmless  creatures  have  a  true  respect 

To  talk  in  deeds,  while  others  saucily 

Promise  more  speed,  but  do  it  leisurely : 
Even  so  this  patteru  of  a  worn-out  age 
Pawned  honest  looks,  but  layed  no  words  to  gage. 

His  kindled  duty  kindled  her  mistrust, 
That  two  red  fires  in  both  their  faces  blazed ; 
She  thought  he  biushM,  as  knowing  Tarquin's  lust, 
koA,  blushing  with  him,  wistly  on  him  gazed ; 
Her  earnest  eye  did  make  him  more  amazed : 
The  more  she  saw  the  blood  his  cheeks  replenish, 
The  more  she  thought  he  spied  in  her  some  blemish. 

But  long  she  thinks  till  he  return  again, 
And  yet  the  duteous  vassal  scarce  is  gone. 
The  weary  time  she  cannot  entertain. 
For  now  't  is  stale  to  sigh,  to  weep,  and  groan : 
So  woe  hath  wearied  woe,  moan  tired  moan. 
That  she  her  plamts  a  little  while  doth  stay, 
Pausing  for  means  to  mourn  some  newer  way. 

At  last  she  calls  to  mind  where  hangs  a  piece 
Of  skilful  painting,  made  for  Priam's  Troy ; 
Before  the  which  is  drawn  the  power  of  Greece, 
For  Helen's  rape  the  city  to  destroy. 
Threatening  cloud-kissing  Ilion  with  annoy ; 
Which  the  conceited*  painter  drew  so  proud. 
As  heaven  it  seem'd  to  kiss  the  turrets  boVd. 
I 

!      A  thousand  lamentable  objects  there, 
I      In  scorn  of  nature,  art  gave  lifeless  life. 
Many  a  dry  drop  seem'd  a  weeping  tear, 
I      Shed  for  the  slaughteHd  husband  by  the  wife  : 
I      The  red  blood  reek'd  to  show  the  painter^s  strife ; 

>  Smgmi0U*.     *  SwoiUn      *  Ifatural,  aecording  to  kind. 


And  dying  eyes  gleam'd  forth  their  ashy  lighls^ 
Like  dying  coals  burnt  out  in  tedious  nights. 

There  might  you  see  the  labouring  pioneer 
Begrim'd  with  sweat,  and  smeared  all  with  dost; 
And  from  the  towers  of  Troy  there  would  appear 
The  very  eyes  of  men  through  lobp-holes  thrust^ 
Gazing  upon  the  Greeks  with  little  lust: 
Such  sweet  observance  in  this  work  was  had. 
That  one  might  see  those  far-off  eyes  look  sad. 

In  great  commanders  grace  and  majesty 
You  might  behold,  triumphing  in  their  faces ; 
In  youth  quick  bearing  and  dexterity  ; 
And  here  and  {here  the  painter  interlaces 
Pale  cowards,  marching  on  with  trembling  paces : 
Which  heartlcps  peasants  did  so  well  resemble,  [ble 
That  one  would  swear  he  saw  them  quake  and  trem 

In  Ajax  and  Ulysses,  0,  what  art 

Of  physiognomy  might  one  behold  ! 

The  face  of  either  'cipher'd  either's  heart ; 

Their  face  their  manners  most  expressly  told : 

In  Ajax'  eyes  blunt  rage  and  rigour  roll'd  ; 
But  the  mild  glance  that  sly  Ulysses  lent, 
Show'd  deep  regard  and  smiling  government. 

There  pleading  might  you  see  grave  Nestor  stand, 

As  't  were  encouraging  the  Greeks  to  fight } 

Making  such  sober  action  with  his  hand. 

That  it  beguil'd  attention,  charm'd  the  sight. 

In  speech,  it  seem'd,  his  beard,  all  silver  white, 
Wagg'd  up  and  down,  and  from  his  lips  did  fly 
Thin  winding  breath,  which  purl'd  up  to  the  sky. 

About  him  were  a  preps  of  gaping  faces, 
Which  seem'd  to  swallow  up  his  sound  advice 
All  jointly  listening,  but  with  several  graces. 
As  if  some  mermaid  did  their  ears  entice : 
Some  high,  some  low ;  the  painter  was  so  nice, 
The  scalps  of  many,  almost  hid  behind, 
To  jump  up  higher  seem'd,  to  mock  the  mind. 

Here  one  man's  hand  lean'd  on  another's  head. 

His  nose  being  shadoVd  by  his  neighbour's  ear  ; 

Here  one,  being  throng'd,  bears  back,  all  boirn'  and  red 

Another,  smol^er'd,  seems  to  pelt  and  swear; 

And  in  their  rage  such  signs  of  rage  they  bear, 
As,  but  for  loss  of  Nestor's  golden  words, 
It  seem'd  they  would  debate  with  angry  swoida. 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there ; 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind,' 
That  tor  Achilles'  image  stood  his  spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand :  himself  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  ere  of  mind. 

A  hand,  a  foot,  a  face,  a  leg,  a  head. 

Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imagined. 

And  from  the  walls  of  strong  besieged  Troy 
When  their  brave  hope,  bold  Hector,  march'd  to  field, 
Stood  many  Trojan  mothers,  sharing  joy 
To  see  their  youthful  sons  bright  weapons  wield  ; 
And  to  their  hope  they  such  odd  action  yield, 
That  through  their  light  joy  seemed  to  appear 
(Like  bright  things  stain'd)  a  kind  of  heavy  fear. 

And  from  the  strond  of  Dardan.  where  they  fon^l^ 
To  Simois'  reedy  banks  the  red  blood  ran. 
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Whose  waves  to  imitate  the  hattle  soaght 
With  ewelling  ridges ;  and  their  ranks  began 
To  break  upon  the  galled  shore,  and  than^ 
Retire  again,  till  meeting  greater  ranlps, 
They  join,  and  shoot  their  foam  at  Simois'  banks. 

To  this  well-painted  piece  is  Luerece  oome, 
To  find  a  face  where  all  distress  is  steld*. 
Many  she  sees,  where  cares  have  carved  some, 
But  none  where  all  distress  and  dolour  dwelled, 
Till  she  despairing  Hecuba  beheld, 

Staring  on  Priam's  wounds  with  her  old  eyes, 
Which  bleeding  under  Pyrrhus'  proud  foot  lies. 

• 
In  her  the  painter  had  anatomiz'd 
Time's  ruin,  beauty's  wreck,  and  gnm  care's  reign : 
Her  cheeks  with  chaps  and  wrinkles  were  disgnis'd, 
Of  what  she  was  no  semblance  did  remain ; 
Here  blue  blood  chang'd  to  black  in  every  vein, 

Wanting  the  spring  that  those  shrunk  pipes  had  fed, 
Show'd  life  imprison'd  in  a  body  dead. 

On  this  sad  shadow  Luerece  spends  her  eyes. 
And  shapes  her  sorrow  to  the  beldam's  woes, 
Who  nothing  wants  to  answer  but  her  cries. 
And  bitter  words  to  ban  her  cruel  foes : 
The  painter  was  no  God  to  lend  her  those ; 

A  Eld  therefore  Luerece  swears  he  did  her  wrong. 
To  give  her  so  much  grief,  and  not  a  tongue. 

Poor  instrument,  quoth  she,  without  a  sound, 
I  'II  tune  thy  woes  with  my  lamenting  tongue, 
And  drop  sweet  balm  in  Priam's  painted  wound. 
And  rail  on  Pyrrhns  that  hath  done  him  wrong. 
And  with  my  tears  quench  Troy,  that  burns  so  long, 
And  with  my  knif^^ratch  out  the  angry  eyes 
Of  all  the  Greeks  that  are  thine  enemies. 

Show  me  the  strumpet  that  began  this  stir. 
That  with  my  nails  her  beauty  I  may  tear. 
Thy  heat  of  Inst,  fond  Paris,  did  incur 
This  load  of  wrath  that  burning  Troy  doth  bear : 
Thine  eye  kindled  the  fire  that  bumeth  here ; 
And  here,  in  Troy,  for  trespass  of  thine  eye, 
The  sire,  the  son,  the  dame,  and  daughter  die. 

Why  should  the  private  pleasure  of  some  one 
Become  the  public  plague  of  many  mo?' 
Let  sin,  alone  committed,  light  alone 
Upon  his  head  that  hath  transgressed  so ; 
Let  guiltless  souls  be  freed  from  guilty  woe. 

For  one's  ofience  why  should  so  many  fall, 

To  plague  a  private  sin  in  general  ? 

Lo  !  here  weeps  Hecuba,  here  Priam  dies. 
Here  manly  Hector  faints,  here  Troilus  swounds ; 
Here  friend  by  friend  in  bloody  channel  lies. 
And  friend  to  friend  gives  unaid vised  wounds. 
And  one  man's  lust  these  many  lives  confounds. 
Had  doting  Priam  check'd  his  son's  desire, 
Troy  had  been  bright  with  fame,  and  not  with  fire. 

Here  feelingly  she  weeps  Troy's  painted  woes ; 
For  sorrow,  like  a  heavy  hanging  bell, 
Otioe  set  on  ringing,  with  his  own  weight  goes ; 
Then  little  strength  rings  out  the  doleful  knell : 
So  Luerece.  set  a-work,  sad  tales  doth  tell 

To  pencii'd  pensiveness  and  oolour'd  sorrow ;    [row. 


She  throws  her  eyes  about  the  painting,  ron&d, 
And  whom  she  finds  forlorn  she  doth  lament : 
At  last  she  sees  a  wretched  image  bound. 
That  piteous  looks  to  Phrygian  shepherds  lent ; 
His  face,  though  full  of  oares,  yet  show'd  content. 
Onward  to  Troy  with  the  blunt  swains  he  goes. 
So  mild,  that  patience  seem'd  to  scorn  his  woes. 

> 

In  him  the  painter  labour'd  with  his  skill 
To  hide  deceit,  and  give  the  harmless  show; 
An  humble  gait  calm  looks,  eyes  wailing  still, 
A  brow  unbent  that  seem'd  to  welcome  woe ; 
Cheeks  neither  red  nor  pale,  but  mingled  so 
That  blushing  red  no  guilty  instance  gave. 
Nor  ashy  pale  the  fear  that  false  hearts  have. 

But,  like  a  constant  and  confirmed  devil. 

He  entertain'd  a  show  so  seeming  just. 

And  therein  so  ensconc'd  his  secret  evil. 

That  jealousy  itself  could  not  mistrust, 

False-creeping  craft  and  perjury  should  thrust 
Into  so  bright  a  day  such  black-fac'd  storms. 
Or  blot  with  hell-born  sin  such  saint-like  forms.      * 

The  well-skill'd  workman  this  mild  image  drew 
For  perjur'd  Sinon,  whose  enchanting  story 
The  credulous  old  Priam  after  slew ; 
Whose  words  like  wild-fire  burnt  the  shining  glory 
Of  rich-built  Iliou,  that  the  skies  were  sorry, 
And  little  stars  shot  from  their  fixed  places. 
When  their  glass  fell  wherein  they  vie  w'd  their  faces 

This  picture  she  advisedly  perused. 
And  chid  the  painter  for  his  wondrous  skill, 
Saying,  some  shape  in  Sinon's  was  abused , 
So  fair  a  form  lodg'd  not  a  mind  so  ill : 
And  etill  on  him  she  gaz'd  ;  and  gazing  still. 
Such  signs  of  truth  in  his  plain  face  she  spied. 
That  she  concludes  the  picture  was  belied. 

It  cannot  be,  quoth  she,  that  so  much  guile— 

iShe  would  have  said)  can  lurk  in  such  a  look ; 
)ut  Tarquin's  shape  came  in  her  mind  the  while. 
And  from  her  tongue,  ^'  can  lurk"  from  ^^  cannot"  tool 
"  It  cannot  be"  she  in  that  sense  forsook, 
'  And  turn'd  it  thus  :  it  cannot  be,  I  find, 
But  such  a  face  should  bear  a  wicked  mind : 

For  even  as  subtle  Sinon  here  is  painted. 
So  sober-sad,  so  weary,  and  so  mild, 
(As  if  with  grief  or  travail  he  had  fainted) 
To  me  came  Tarquin  armed  ;  too*  beguU'd*  ? 
With  outward  honesty,  but  yet  defil'd 

With  inward  vice :  as  Priam  him  did  cherish. 

So  did  I  Tarquin ;  so  my  Troy  did  perish. 

Look,  look  !  how  listening  Priam  wets  his  eyes. 
To  see  those  borrow'd  tears  that  Sinon  sheds. 
Priam,  why  art  thou  old.  and  yet  not  wise  ? 
For  every  tear  he  falls  a  Trojan  bleeds  : 
His  eye  drops  fire,  no  water  thence  proceeds ; 
Those  round  clear  pearls  of  his,  that  move  thy  pity 
Are  balls  of  quenchless  fire  to  burn  thy  city. 

Such  devils  steal  effects  from  lightless  hell, 
For  Sinon  in  his  fire  doth  quake  with  cold. 
And  in  that  cold,  hot-burning  fire  doth  dwell ; 
These  contraries  such  unity  do  hold. 


She  lends  them  words,  and  she  their  looks  doth  bor-  Only  to  fiatter  fools,  and  make  them  bold : 

tken.'*     *  No  oth«r  inatanoa  ii  known  of  tht  om  of  this  word.    In  tk^antt  XXIV.  **0  har*  %t«erd  nisi  in  i 
c  :  in  mod.  •Ab.        Maiiad,  or  m  tktguui  •/. 


1  Often  tuiod,  M  here,  for 
urn.      *  Mor§      * 
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So  Priam's  trast  false  Sinon's  tears  doth  flatter, 
That  he  finds  means  to  burn  his  Troy  with  water. 

Hdre,  all  enrag'd,  snch  passion  her  assails, 
That  patience  is  quite  beaten  from  her  breast. 
She  tears  the  senseless  Sinon  -with  her  nails, 
Comparing  him  to  that  unhappy  guest 
Whose  deed  hath  made  herself  herself  detest : 

At  last  she  smilingly  with  this  gives  o'er ; 

Fool !  fool !  quoth  she,  his  wounds  will  not  be  sore. 

Thus  ebbs  and  flows  the  current  of  her  sorrow, 
And  time  doth  weary  time  with  her  complaining. 
She  looks  for  night,  and  then  she  longs  for  morrow, 
And  both  she  thinks  too  long  with  her  remaining. 
Short  time  seems  long  in  sorrow's  sharp  sustaining : 

Though  woe  be  heavy,  yet  it  seldom  Bleeps ; 

And  they  that  watch  see  time  how  slow  it  creeps. 

Which  all  this  time  hath  overshppM  her  thought, 
That  she  with  painted  images  hath  spent. 
Being  from  the  feeling  of  her  own  grief  brought 
'By  deep  surmise  of  others'  detriment  ; 
Losing  her  woes  in  shows  of  discontent. 
It  easeth  some,  though  none  it  ever  cured, 
To  think  their  dolour  others  have  endured. 

But  now  the  mindful  messenger,  come  back ; 

Brings  home  his  lord  and  other  company. 

Who  finds  his  Lucrece  clad  in  mourning  black; 

And  round  about  her  tear-distained  eye 

Blue  circles  stream'd,  like  rainbows  in  the  sky: 
Thepe  water-galls  in  her  dim  element 
Foretel  new  storms  to  those  already  spent. 

Which  when  her  sad-beholding  husband  saw, 

Amazedly  in  her  sad  face  he  stares  : 

Her  eyes,  though  sod  in  tears,  look'd  red  and  raw; 

Her  lively  colour  kill'd  with  deadly  cares. 

He  hath  no  power  to  ask  her  how  she  fares ; 
Both  stood  like  old  acquaintAnoe  in  a  trance. 
Met  far  from  home,  wondering  each  other's  chance. 

At  last  he  takes  her  by  the  bloodless  hand, 
And  thus  begins :  What  uncouth  ill  event 
Hath  thee  befal'n,  that  thou  dost  trembling  stand  ? 
Sweet  love,  what  spite  hath  thy  fair  colour  spent  ? 
Why  art  thou  thus  attir'd  in  discontent  ? 
Unmask,  dear  dear,  this  moody  heaviness, 
And  tell  thy  grief  that  we  may  give  redress. 

Three  times  with  sighs  she  gives  her  sorrow  fire, 
Ere  once  she  can  discharge  one  word  of  woe : 
At  length,  address'd  to  answer  his  desire, 
She  modestly  prepares  to  let  them  know 
Her  honour  is  ta'en  prisoner  by  the  foe ; 
While  CoUatine  and  his  consorted  lords 
With  sad  attention  long  to  hear  her  words. 

And  now  this  pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 
Begins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending. 
Few  words,  quoth  she,  shall  fit  the  trespass  best, 
Where  no  excuse  can  give  the  fault  amending : 
In  me  more  woes  than  words  are  now  depending ; 
And  my  laments  would  be  drawn  out  too  long, 
To  tell  them  all  with  one  poor  tired  tongue. 

Then,  be  this  all  the  task  it  hath  to  say : 
Dear  husband,  in  the  interest  of  thy  bed 


A  stranger  came,  and  on  that  pillow  lay 
Where  thou  wast  wont  to  rest  thy  weary  head  > 
And  what  wrong  else  may  be  imagined 
By  foul  enforcement  might  be  done  to  me, 
From  that,  alas !  thy  Lucrece  is  not  free. 

For  in  the  dreadful  dead  of  dark  midnight, 
With  shining  falchion  in  my  chamber  came 
A  creeping  creature,  with  a  flaming  light, 
And  softly  cried.  Awake,  thou  Roman  dame, 
And  entertain  my  love ;  else  lasting  shame 
On  thee  and  thine  this  night  I  will  infliet. 
If  thou  my  love's  desire  do  contradict. 
• 
For  some  hard-favour'd  groom  of  thine,  quoth  he. 
Unless  thou  yoke  thy  liking  to  my  will. 
I  '11  murder  straight,  and  then  T  '11  slaughter  thee 
And  swear  I  found  you  where  you  did  fulfil 
The  loathsome  act  of  lust,  and  so  did  kill 
The  lechers  in  tlieir  deed :  this  act  will  be 
My  fame,  and  thy  perpetual  infamy. 

With  this  I  did  begin  to  start  and  cry. 

And  then  against  my  heart  he  set  his  sword, 

Swearing,  unless  I  took  all  patiently, 

I  should  not  live  to  speak  another  word  ; 

So  should  my  shame  still  rest  upon  record, 
And  never  be  forgot  in  mighty  Rome 
Th'  adulterate  death  of  Lucrece  and  her  groom. 

Mine  enemy  was  strong,  my  poor  self  weak, 
And  far  the  weaker  with  so  strong  a  fear : 
My  bloody  judge  forbad  my  tongue  to  speak ; 
No  rightful  plea  might  plead  for  justice  there : 
His  scarlet  lust  came  evidence  to  swear 
That  my  poor  beauty  had  purloin'd  his  eyei. 
And  when  the  judge  is  rob'd,  the  prisoner  dies. 

0  !  teach  me  how  to  make  mine  own  excuse, 
Or,  at  the  least,  this  refuge  let  me  find : 
Though  my  gross  blood  be  stain'd  with  this  abuie 
Immaculate  and  spotless  is  my  inind  ; 
That  was  not  forc'd  ;  that  never  was  indiii'd 
To  accessory  yicldings,  but  still  pure 
Doth  in  her  poison'd  closet  yet  endure. 

Lo  !  here  the  hopeless  merchant  of  this  loss. 
With  head  declin'd,  and  voice  damm'd  up  with  woe 
With  sod  set  eyes,  and  wretched  arms  across, 
From  lips  new  waxen  pale  begins  to  blow 
The  grief  away,  that  stops  his  answer  so ; 
But  wretched  as  he  is,  he  strives  in  vain, 
What  he  breathes  out,  his  breath  drinks  up  again. 

As  through  an  arch  the  violent  roaring  tide 
Out-runs  the  eye  that  doth  behold  his  haste. 
Vet  in  the  eddy  boundeth  in  his  pride 
Back  to  the  strait  that  forc'd  him  on  so  fast, 
In  rage  sent  out,  recall'd  in  rage,  being  past; 
Even  so  his  sighs,  his  sorrows,  make  a  saw. 
To  push  grief  on,  and  back  the  same  grief  draw. 

Which  speechless  woe  of  his  poor  she  attendeih, 
And  his  untimely  frenzy  thus  awaketh : 
Dear  lord,  thy  sorrow  to  my  sorrow  lendeth 
Another  power ;  no  flood  by  raining  slakeih. 
My  woe,  too  sensible,  thy  passion  maketh 
More  feeling  painful :  let  it,  then,  suffice 
To  drown  one  woe,  one  pair  of  weeping  eyes. 
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And  for  my  sake,  when  I  might  charm  thee  so, 
For  she  that  was  thy  Laorece,  now  attend  me : 
Be  suddenly  revenged  on  my  foe, 
Thine,  mine,  his  own  :  suppose  thou  dost  defend  me 
From  what  ia  past,  the  help  that  thou  shalt  lend  me 

Comes  all  too  late,  yet  let  the  traitor  die; 

For  sparing  justice  feeds  iniquity. 

But  ere  I  name  him,  you  fair  lords,  quoth  she, 
(Speaking  to  those  that  came  with  Coilatine) 
Shall  plight  your  honourable  faiths  to  me. 
With  swift  pursuit  to  venge  this  wrong  of  mine ; 
For  't  is  a  meritorious  fair  design. 

To  chase  injustice  with  revengeful  arms :      [harms. 

Knights,  by  their  oaths,  should  right  poor  ladies* 

At  this  request,  with  noble  disposition 
Each  present  lord  began  to  promise  aid, 
As  boimd  in  knighthood  to  her  imposition, 
Longing  to  hear  the  hateful  foe  bewray'd ; 
But  she,  that  yet  her  sad  task  hath  not  said. 

The  protestation  stops.     0 !  speak,  quoth  she. 

How  may  this  forced  stain  be  wip'd  from  me? 

What  is  the  quality  of  mine  ofTence, 

Being  oonstrain'd  with  dreadful  circumstance  ? 

May  my  pure  mind  with  the  foul  act  dispense, 

My  low-declin'd  honour  to  advance  ? 

May  any  terms  acquit  me  from  this  chajce? 
The  poison'd  fountain  clears  itself  again, 
^nd  why  not  I  from  this  compelled  stain  ? 

With  this,  they  all  at  once  began  to  say, 
Her  body's  stain  her  mind  untainted  clears ; 
While  with  a  joyless  smile  she  turns  away 
The  face,  that  map  which  deep  impression  bears 
Of  hard  misfortune,  carv'd  in  it  with  tears. 
No,  no,  quoth  she ;  no  dame,  hereafter  living, 
By  my  excuse  shall  claim  excuse's  giving. 

Here,  with  a  sigh  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  throws  forth  Tarquin's  name  :  "  he,  he,"  she  says. 
But  more  than  ''he"  her  poor  tongue  could  not  speak  j 
Till  after  many  accents  and  delays, 
Untimely  breathings,  sick  and  short  assays. 
She  utters  this :  he,  he,  fair  lords,  't  is  he. 
That  guides  this  hand  to  give  this  wound  to  me. 

Even  here  she  sheathed  in  her  harmless  breast 
A  harmful  knife,  that  thence  her  soul  unsheathed: 
That  blow  did  bail  it  from  the  deep  unrest 
Of  that  polluted  prison  where  it  bresthed : 
Her  contrite  sighs  unto  the  clouds  bequeathed 

Her  winged  sprite,  and  through  her  wdunds  doth  fly 
Life's  lasting  date  from  cancel'd  destiny. 

Stone-still,  astonish'd  with  this  deadly  deed, 
Stood  Coilatine  and  all  his  lordly  crew ; 
Till  Lucrece'  father,  that  beholds  her  bleed. 
Himself  on  her  self-slaughter'd  body  threw : 
And  ffom  the  purple  fountain  Brutus  drew 
The  murderous  knife,  and  as  it  left  the  place, 
Her  blood,  in  poor  revenge,  held  it  in  chase ; 

And  bubbling  from  her  breast,  it  doth  divide 
fn  two  slow  nvers,  that  the  crimson  blood 
Circles  her  body  in  on  every  side. 
Who  like  a  late-sack'd  island  vastly  stood, 
Bare  and  unpeopled,  in  this  fearful  flood. 

CSrelg. 


Some  of  her  blood  still  pure  and  red  remained. 
And  some  look'd  black,  and  that  false  Tarquin  stain'd 

About  the  mourning  and  congealed  face 
Of  that  black  blood  a  watery  rigol*  goes, 
Which  seems  to  weep  upon  the  tainted  place : 
And  ever  since,  as  pitying  Lucrece'  woes. 
Corrupted  blood  some  watery  token  shows ; 
And  blood  untainted  still  doth  red  abide, 
Blushing  at  that  which  is  so  putrify'd. 

Daughter,  dear  daughter  !  old  Lucretius  cries. 
That  life  was  mine,  which  thou  hast  here  deprived. 
If  in  the  child  the  father's  image  lies. 
Where  shall  I  live,  now  Lucrece  is  unlived  ? 
Thou  wast  not  to  this  end  from  me  derived. 

If  children  pre-decease  progenitors. 

We  are  their  ofispring,  and  they  none  of  ours. 

Poor  broken  glass,  I  often  did  behold 
In  thy  sweet  semblance  my  old  age  new-born; 
But  now  that  fair  fresh  mirror,  dim  and  old. 
Shows  me  a  bare-bon'd  death  by  time  out-worn. 
0 !  from  thy  cheeks  my  image  thou  hast  torn, 
And  shiver'd  all  the  beauty  of  my  glass, 
That  I  no  more  can  see  what  once  I  was. 

0  time  !  cease  thou  thy  course,  and  last  no  longer, 
If  they  surcease  to  be  that  should  survive. 
Shall  rotten  death  make  conquest  of  the  stronger, 
And  leave  the  faltering  feeble  souls  alive  ? 
The  old  bees  die,  the  young  possess  their  hive : 
Then,  live  sweet  Lucrece;  live  again,  and  see 
Thy  father  die,  and  not  thy  father  thee ! 

By  this  starts  Coilatine  as  from  a  dream. 
And  bids  Lucretius  give  his  sorrow  plaoe ; 
And  then  in  key-cold  Lucrece'  bleeding  stream 
He  falls,  and  bathes  the  pale  fear  in  his  face. 
And  counterfeits  to  die  with  iier  a  space  ; 
Till  manly  shame  bids  him  possess  his  breath, 
And  live  to  be  revenged  on  her  death. 

The  deep  vexation  of  his  inward  soul 
Hath  serv'd  a  dumb  arrest  upon  his  tongue ; 
Who,  mad  that  sorrow  should  his  use  control, 
Or  keep  him  from  heart-easing  words  so  long. 
Begins  to  talk ;  but  through  his  lips  do  throng 
Weak  words,  so  thick  come  in  his  poor  heart's  aid 
That  no  man  could  distinguish  what  he  said. 

Yet  sometime  Tarquin  was  pronounced  pi  am, 
But  through  his  teeth,  as  if  the  name  he  tore. 
This  windy  tempest,  till  it  blow  up  rain, 
Held  back  his  sorrow's  tide  to  make  it  more ; 
At  last  it  rains,  and  busy  winds  give  o'er : 
Then,  son  and  father  weep  with  equal  strife, 
Who  should  weep  most,  for  daughter  or  for  wife. 

The  one  doth  call  her  his,  the  other  his, 
Yet  neither  may  possess  the  claim  they  lay. 
The  father  says,  She 's  mine  :  0 !  mine  she  is 
Replies  her  husband :  Do  not  take  away 
My  sorrow's  interest;  let  no  mourner  say 
He  weeps  for  her,  for  she  was  only  mine, 
And  only  must  be  wail'd  by  Coilatine. 

0 '  quoth  Lucretius.  I  did  give  that  life. 
Which  she  too  early  and  too  late  hath  spill'd. 
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WoOj  yroe  I  quoth  CoUatine,  she  was  my  wife, 
I  owd  her,  and 't  is  mine  that  she  hath  kilPd, 
"My    daughter"    and    "my  wife"    T«ith    clamoun 
fiU'd 
The  dispent'd  air^  who  holding  Lucrece'  life, 
Answerd  their  cries,  "  my  daughter  and  my  wife." 

Brutus,  who  pluck'd  the  knife  from  Lucrece'  side, 
Seeing  such  emulation  in  their  woe. 
Began  to  clothe  his  wit  in  state  and  pride, 
Burying  in  Lucrece'  wound  his  folly's  show. 
He  with  the  Romans  was  esteemed  so 
As  silly  jeering  idiots  are  with  kings, 
For  sportive  words,  and  uttering  foolish  things : 

But  now  he  throws  that  shallow  hahit  by, 

Wherein  deep  policy  did  him  disguise, 

And  arm'd  his  long-hid  wits  advisedly, 

To  check  the  tears  in  Collatinus*  eyes. 

Thou  wronged  lord  of  Rome,  quoth  he,  arise : 
Let  my  unsounded  self,  suppos'd  a  fool, 
Now  set  thy  long-experienc'd  wit  to  school. 

Why,  Collatine,  *ls  woe  the  cure  for  woes  ? 

Do  wounds    help    wounds,   or    grief   help   grievous 
deeds? 

Is  it  revenge  to  give  thyself  a  blow, 

For  his  foul  act  by  whom  thy  fair  wife  bleeds  ? 

Such  childish  humour  from  weak  minds  prooeedi } 
Thy  wretched  wife  mistook  the  matter  so, 
To  slay  herself  that  8hoi>I.-i  h?v^  «iaiQ  her  foe. 

•  Witkafplau9t, 


Courageous  Roman,  do  not  steep  thy  heart 
In  such  relenting  dew  of  lamentations, 
But  kneel  with  me,  and  help  to  bear  thy  part, 
To  rouse  our  Roman  gods  with  invocation!, 
That  they  will  suffer  these  abominations. 

Since  Rome  herself  in  them  doth  stand  disgraced, 
By  oar  strong  arms  from  forth  her  fair  street*  chas«d 

Now,  by  the  Capitol  that  we  adore, 
And  by  this  chaste  blood  so  unjustly  stained, 
By  heaven's  fair  sun  that  breeds  the  fat  earth's  store, 
By  all  our  country  rights  in  Rome  maintained, 
And  by  chaste  Lucrece'  soul,  that  late  complained 
Her  wrongs  to  us,  and  by  this  bloody  knife, 
We  will  revenge  the  death  of  this  true  wife. 

This  said,  he  struck  his  hand  upon  his  breast. 
And  kissM  the  fatal  knife  to  end  his  vow; 
And  to  his  protestation  urg'd  the  rest, 
Who,  wondering  at  him,  did  his  words  allow; 
Then,  jointly  to  the  ground  their  knees  they  bow, 
And  that  deep  vow  which  Brutus  made  before, 
He  doth  again  repeat,  and  that  they  swore. 

When  they  had  sworn  to  this  advised  doom 
They  did  conclude  to  bear  dead  Lucrece  thenoe 
To  show  her  bleeding  body  thorough  Rome, 
And  so  to  publish  Tarquin's  foul  offence : 
Which  being  done  with  speedy  diligence, 

The  Romans  plausibly'  did  give  consent 

To  Tarquin's  everlasting  bsLi^hmimt 
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Bbttke-fipeiirw  SonnetM.    Nener  before  Imprinted.   AtLon- 
,  don    By  G.  Eld  for  T.  T.  and  are  to  be  eolde  bjr  William 
AMnley.    1609/'    4to.    40  leaves. 

A  Loneri  oomplaint.  By  William  Sbake-epeare/'  oconpies 
eleven  page**  at  the  end  of  tiiiii  vol n me.  The  late  Mr. 
Caideoot  presented  a  copy  of"  Shake«|)eare*s  Sonnets  "  to 
the  Bodleian  Library,  with  the  following  imprint :  "  At 
London  By  O.  £ld  Ibr  T.  T.  and  are  to  be  Boide  by  lohn 
Wright,  dwelling  at  Christ  Chnroh  gate.*'  It  is  no  doubt 
the  same  edition  as  that ''  to  be  solde  by  William  Anpley/' 
for  in  other  reHpeote  they  agree  exactly,  excepting  that  the 
copy  bearing  th6  name  of  lohn  Wright  has  no  date  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Utle-page :  it  was  very  possibly  out  oif  by  the 
binder. 

**  SHAKxapBARB^s  Sonnsts  "  were  printed  under  that  title,  and 
with  the  name  of  the  poet  in  uua.«aally  large  capitul  letters,  in 
1609.  No  Christian  name  is  to  be  found  until  we  arrive  at 
**  A  Lover^s  Complaint,"  but  "  Shakespeare^  Sonnets  "  is 
repeated  at  the  head  of  the  first  of  the  series.  Hence  we  may 
possibly  be  warranted  in  assuming  that  they  were  productions 
woi:  known  to  have  been  for  some  time  floating  Hly^ut  among 
the  loveTs  and  admirers  of  poetry,  and  then  collected  into  a 
volume.  The  celebrity  of  tho  author  seems  proved,  if  any 
proof  of  the  kind  were  wanting,  by  the  manner  in  which  his 
*•  Sonnets  "  were  put  forth  to  li»e  world. 

There  is  one  fact  connected  with  the  original  publication  of 
"  Shakei«peare*s  Sonneu  "  which  has  hitherto  escaped  remark, 
none  of  tne  oommentators,  apparently,  being  aware  of  it ;  viz. 
that  although  there  were  not  two  edition:^  of  them  in  1609, 
there  is  an  important  difference  in  the  title-pages  of  some 
copies  of  the  impression  of  that  year,  which  sTiows  that  a 
bookseller,  not  hitherto  connected  with  the  publioution  of  any 
of  our  poefs  work.«,  was  in  some  way  concerned  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  **  Sonnets."  The  usual  imprint  informs  us, 
that  they  were  printed  by  O.  Eld,  for  T.  T.  and  were  to  be 
sold  by  William  Aspley  (without  any  address^ ;  but  ihe  late 
Mr.  Caldecot  had  a  copy  whicli  stated  that  they  were  to  be 
sold,  not  by  William  Ai*pley,  (who  had  been  one  of  tliet^irt- 
ners  in  **  Much  ado  about  Nothing,"  1600,  4to.,  and  '*  Henry 
IV.."  part  ii.  1600,  4to.)  but  by  ''John  Wriffht,  dwelling  at 
Christ  Church  Gate."  No  other  copy  witn  which  we  are 
aoouainted  has  this  variation  in  the  title -page,  and  possibly 
T.  T.  hud  some  reason  fur  having  it  cnnccllea,  and  for  Hub:*ti- 
tuting  tho  name  of  Aspley  for  ttiat  of  Wright :  the  former 
might  be  better  known  to  the  ordinary  buyers  of  such  b(X>ks, 
and  to  the  two  quarto  plays  in  which  he  was  interested,  he, 
perhapa,  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  append  the  plaoe  where 
bis  bnsinesa  was  carried  on. 

The  application  of  the  initials  T.  T.,  on  the  title-poge,  is 
ascertained  from  the  Registers  of  the  Stationers*  Company, 
where  the  subsequent  entry  is  found: — 
"  20  May  1609. 

Tho.  Thorpe]  A  booke  called  Shakespeare*s  Sonnets.*' 
Thorpe  was  a  bookseller  of  considerable  eminence,  who 
csuully  put  his  name  at  full  length  npon  his  title-ptures,  and 
why  he  did  not  do  so  in  this  instance,  and  also  suDscribed 
only  T.  T.  to  the  dedication  of  the  Sonnets,  is  a  matter  we 
■hoiild  consider  of  little  or  no  conscqnence,  if  it  related  to  the 
prodactions  of  perhaps  any  other  author  but  Shakespeiire. 
It  sometimes  happened  of  old,  that  if  it  were  suspected  thiit 
a  work  mii^ht  contain  anythiiij^  publicly  or  personidly  objeo- 
Uoiiable,  the  printer  or  the  stationer  only  allowed  their  initials 

1  In  aamall  paraph Ist, sn titled  "'On  th«  Sonneti  of  SbakeswarB, 
identifying  the  Tenon  to  whom  thef  were  addressed,  and  elncidatinic 
Mvera.1  points  in  the  Poet^s  History.  By  James  Bo&den."  8to.  183d. 
The  whole  substance  of  the  tract  had  been  published  in  183"^  in  a 
periodical  work.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Boaden  with  the  mora  raluc- 
tance,  because  it  appears  that  hid  notion  was  supported  by  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  B.  Hey  wood  Briirht,  well  known  for  his  acuteneas  and 
learning,  who,  without  any  preTious  communicatinn,  had  fallen  upon 
the  iutm«  conjecture  before  it  was  broached  by  Boaden. 

*  Upon  this  particular  point  we  concur  with  Mr.  Pet^r  Cunninffham, 
iv  a  nf^te  to  his  excellent  edition  of  Mr.  T.  Campbell's  *'  Speeimeas 


to  appear  in  connection  with  it.  That  such  was  the  case  here, 
there  is  no  snfficient  ground  for  believing ;  and  Eld  avowed 
himself  the  printer,  and  Aspley  the  seller  of  **  Shakespeare'i 
SonneU." 

A  question  has  arisen,  and  has  been  much  disputed  of  Inte 
years,  who  was  the  individual  to  whom  Thorpe  de<licated 
these  aonneis,  and  whom,  in  a  very  nnprecedented  and  pecu- 
liar form,  he  addre«»se8  as  "Mr.  W.  H.*'  That  form  la 
precisely  as  follows,  on  a  separate  leaf  immediately  sbcveeding 
the  title-page : — 

To.  TBB.  OlfUB.   BEOITTEB.   OF. 

TBBSB.  INSVINO.  SONNBTB. 

Hb.    W.   H.    all.    HAPPINiOMB. 

▲NO.  THAT.   BTBRNITIB. 

rKOMUBD. 

BT. 

DUB.  BTEK-LIVINe.   POST. 

WISHKTII. 

TBB.   WELI^WBHINe. 

ADTKNTVRKB.  IN. 

SBTTINO. 

ruBTB. 

T.  T. 

We  are  not  aware  that  there  is  another  instance  in  on? 
language,  at  that  period,  of  a  dedication  of  a  similar  kind,  and 
in  a  similar  stvle.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  for  btokscllers 
to  subscribe  dedications;  but  it  more  frequently  happened 
after  the  death  of  an  author  than  during  his  life,  and  never, 
that  we  recollecu  in  a  manner  so  r*>.markable.  The  discussion 
has  been  carriea  on  with  iiome  pertinacity  on  the  question, 
what  person  was  addressed  as  **  Mr.  W.  H.  f  *  and  various 
replies  have  been  made  to  it.  Farmer  conjectured  wildly 
that  he  might  be  William  Hart,  the  poet*s  nephew,  who  was 
only  born  in  1600:  Tyrwhitt  gue-nsed  from  aline  in  one  of 
the  sonnets  (Son.  XX.)  that  the  name  waa  W.  Hughes,  or 
Hews: 

**  A  man  in  hue,  all  hnet  in  hit  oontrolling." 
which  la  thua  printed  in  the  4to,  1609 : 

**  A  man  in  hew  all  Hcuw  in  his  ooatfowling.*' 

Although  the  word  "  hue  **  is  repeatedlv  spelt  hew  'n  the  old 
edition,  tliis  is  the  only  instance  in  which  it  is  printed  in 
Italic  type,  and  with  a  ciipitiil  l«Ttor,  exactiv  the  sumo  us  IVilL 
in  Sonnets  CXXXV.,  CXXXVL,  and  CXLUI.,  where  the 
author  pluys  upon  his  own  name.  Dr.  Drake  imagined  that 
W.  H.  were  the  init'mU  of  Henry  Wriothei^Iv.  Earl  of  South- 
ampton, inverted  (**  ShiikeHpeure  and  his  t'lmes,^*  vol.  ii.  p* 
62) ;  and  of  hite  years  Boaden,  with  great  iiiironuitv,  has 
contended  that  W.  11.  meant  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  rem- 
broko^  This  last  notion  seems  too  much  taken  fur  granted 
by  Mr.  C.  Arinitage  Brown,  in  his  very  clever  and,  in  many 
respects,  original  work,  ''Shakespeare's  Antf»biographiciil 
Poems,*'  8vo.,  1888 ;  but  we  ^wn  that  we  cannot  accord  in 
that,  or  in  any  other  theory  that  has  yet  been  advanc«*d  upon 
the  point.  We  have  no  siiggestion  of  our  own  to  offer,  and 
acquiescence  in  one  opinion  or  in  another  in  no  way  atfccta 
any  position  regarding  them  which  we  might  be  disposed  to 
take  up;  but  it  seemA  to  n.<«  tho  very  heiirht  of  improbability 
that  a  bookseller  in  the  year  1609,  when  peculiar  respect  waa 
{mid  to  nobility  and  station,  would  venture  to  address  an  Earl 
and  a  Knight  of  the  Qarter  merely  as  *'  Mr.  W.  H.*"    How* 

of  British  Poets,''  (Essay,  p.  Ixxi.)  but  we  can  br  no  means  follow 
him  in  thinking  that  Shakespeare's  Sonnets  hare  been  "  orer-rated," 
or  that  the  Earfof  Pembroke  could  not  hare  been  addressfnl  in  thezo, 
because  he  was  only  nine  vears  old  in  150d.  Shakespeare  had  writtea 
sonnets  at  that  date,  aecoraing  to  the  undoubted  testimony  of  Meree, 
but  those  in  which  the  Earl  has  been  supposed  to  \a  addressed  may 
baTe  been  produced  at  a  considerably  ls>r  pcnod.  Still,  at  the  earl/ 
age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen,  which  the  Earl  reached  in  1009,  it  doae 
not  seem  likely  that  Shakespeare  would  have  thought  it 
with  so  much  rehemeaoe,  to  urge  him  to  marry. 
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erer.  notwitostandin^  the  pa.nB  taken  to  nettle  the  di»pate. 
wo  hold  it  to  he  one  of  comnuratively  little  iniportaiioe,  and 
it  is  certainly  one  rpon  whicn  we  are  not  likely  to  arrive  at  a 
final  and  eatiafaetory  decision.  To  the  denperate  ft|>eca1atioD 
of  Chalmere.  that  not  a  few  of  the  Sonneta  were  aduretuted  to 
Qaeen  Eiizaoeth,  though  maintained  with  conniderable  ability 
and  learning,  it  i»  hiirdlv  necenj^ary  even  to  advert. 

It  ia  evident  that  the  Sonnetn  were  written  at  very  different 
periods  of  Shukespeare^s  life,  and  under  very  different  oir- 
onmAtanoes — aome  in  yonth,  some  in  more  advanced  a^ ; 
some  when  he  was  hopeful  and  happyj-and  some  when' he 
was  deaponding  and  umieted  at  hie  own  condition  in  life,  and 
place  in  society.  In  many  there  are  to  be  found  moat  re- 
markable indioitiona  of  aelf  confidence,  and  of  aaaaranoe  in 
the  immortality  of  his  verses,  and  in  this  respect  the  author^s 
opinion  was  constant  and  uniform.  He  never  scrupled  to 
express  it,  and  iierhtips  there  is  no  writer  of  ancient  or  of 
modem  times  who,  for  the  quantity  of  such  writin^re  left  bo- 
bind  him,  has  so  frequently  or  so  stronfrly  declared  his  firm 
belief  thai  what  he  had  written,  in  this  department  of  poetry, 
**  the  worl  i  would  not  willingly  let  die."  This  oonvicstiun 
seems  hardly  roconcilenble  with  the  carelessn&«s  he  appears 
to  have  displayed  for  the  preservation  of  his  dmniatic 
writings.  We  know  from  Francis  Meres  that  Shakespeare^s 
Sonnets  were  scattered  among  his  friends  in  1598S  and  no 
doubt  he  continued  to  add  to  them  from  year  to  year ;  but  it 
was  left  to  a  bookseller  in  1609,  perhufia,  1 1  cause  them  to  be 
collected,  and  to  be  printed  in  a  scparute  volume. 

It  is  with  reference  to  this  circumstance  that  we  understand 
Thorpe  to  address  **  Mr.  W.  H.,"  in  the  dedication,  as  "the 
only  begetter  of  these  enauing  sonnets."  Bos  well  quoted  a 
passagre  from  Dekker's  **  Satiromnstix,"  1602,  (and  manv 
other  instances  might  be  adduced)  to  prove  that  *' begetter" 
only  meant  obtains  or  procurer  /  and  as  Thorpe  had  been 
under  sume  obligation  to  W.  H.,  for  collecting  Snakes peare'a 
scattered  soiinetn  from  various  parties,  for  this  reason,  per- 
haps, he  inscribed  them  to  him  There  is  no  doubt  that 
*'Mr.  W.  H."  could  not  be  "the  Ofdji  begetter"  of  the  son- 
nets in  any  other  sense,  for  it  ia  indisputable  that  many  of 
them  are  addressed  to  a  woman  ;  and  though  a  male  olijoct 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  some  of  them,  and  particularly 
of  the  first  twenty-six,  he  could  not  have  been  tue  oanae  of 
the  last  twenty-seven  sonneta. 

*We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Brown^a  work,  "  Shake* 
apeare^s  Autobio^ruphicul  Poems,"  which,  with  a  fbw  errors 
>and  inconsistencies  of  little  moment,  oontaina  the  best  aoln- 
tit)n  of  various  difSculties  arising  out  of  these  Sonnets  yet 
published.  He  contends  thai  Shakespeare  used  the  form  of 
the  sonnet  as  Spenser  and  many  others  employed  stanzas  of 
various  descrif>tions,  and  that  162  of  the  154  sonneta  are 
divisible  into  six  distinct  poems.  His  arrangement  of  them 
is  the  following ;  and  we  think  with  him,  that  if  they  be 
read  with  tliis  key,  much  will  he  intelligible  which  upon  any 
other  supposition  must  remain  obscure : — 

First  Poem.  Sonnets  1  to  26.  To  hia  friend,  persuading 
him  to  marry. 

Second  Poem.  Sonnets  27  to  55.  To  his  friend,  forgiving 
him  for  having  robbed  him  of  his  mistress. 

Third  Poem.  Sonnets  56  to  77.  To  his  friend,  complain- 
ing uf  his  coldness,  and  warning  him  of  lifeV  decay. 

Fourth  Poem.    Sonnets  78  to  101.    To  his  friend,  com- 

{>laining  that  he  prefers  another  poet's  praises*,  and  reprov- 
ng  him  fur  faults  that  may  injure  his  character. 

Fifth  Poem.  Sonneta  103  to  126.  To  liin  friend,  excusing 
himself  for  having  been  some  time  silent,  and  disclaiming 
(ho  charge  of  inconstancy. 


Sixth  Poem.    Sonnets  127  to  152.    To  his  mistress,  on  bet 

infidelity. 

Mr.  Brown  asserts,  and  goes  far  to  prove,  that  the  sonnets 
in  the  first  five  of  these  divisions  are  consecative,  following 
up  the  same  thought,  and  working  out  the  same  pnrp:»^. 
With  regard  to  the  *^ sixth  poem,"  as  be  temi>*  it,  he  cui- 
tonds  that  the  sonnets  have  been  confused,  and  that  they  are 
not,  like  the  otheia,  to  be  read  in  the  order  in  which 'the  j 
were  printed  in  the  edition  of  1609.  He  rejects  the  last  two 
sonnets  as  no  part  of  an^  of  the  six  poems,  and  they  are  od' 
questionably  somewhat  mcongrnons. 

Many  years  ago,  long  before  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Brr>wn*s 
volume,  It  had  occurred  to  us,  as  a  mode  merely  of  remnvin;; 
some  of  the  difflculties  attending  this  portion  of  the  «  orK» 
of  Shakeapeare,  that  it  was  possible  that  he  had  ooDsente<i  to 
write  some  of  them^  not  in  hw  own  person,  but  for  iiK^i- 
viduals  who  asked  his  assistance.  We  entirely  abandon  tint 
supposition,  notwithstanding  we  are  aware  that  anch  wa»  not 
an  uncommon  practice  in  Shakes peare^a  age.  GaMsu-iri  e, 
who  died'in  1577,  mentiona  that  he  had  been  frequenth  »•> 
employed  :  the  author  of  "  The  Forest  of  Fancy,"  1579,  \x'\'* 
us  that  he  had  written  many  of  the  poems  it  couiains  for  j>er- 
sons  **who  had  occasion  to  crave  his  help  in  that  behair';'' 
and  Sir  John  Harington,  in  his  Epigrams,  written  probkb.? 
about  1591,  states  expressly, 

'*  Yenea  are  ffrown  inch  mciehaatable  war«. 
That  BOW  for  Sonnats  Milan  ara  and  bajcfs.** 

Marston,  in  his  Satires,  1598,  accuses  "Roscio  the  trace- 
diiin"  of  having  written  some  love-verses  fvir  Mntio,  ami  he 
adds  elsewhere  that  **  absolute  Cuhtilio"  had  snpplied  him- 
self in  a  similar  manner,  in  order  that  he  might  pay  acorpt- 
able  court  to  his  mistress.  Therefore,  if  Shakesfieare  lm*i 
now  and  then  condescended  to  supply  the  wants  of  )i« 
fiends  in  this  way,  who  thus  becHme  possessed  of  lis 
"sugred  sonnets,"  as  Meres  Cidls  them,  it  would,  at  hi! 
events,  not  have  be<^n  without  precedent. 

Thorpe's  edition  of  **  Shakexpcare's  Sonnets"  is  a  we!l 
printed  volume,  although  not  per  naps  so  good  a  specimen  cf 
the  typography  of  that  time,  as  Field  s  impressions  of  **  Ver.:.# 
and  *Adonis"  and  *' Lncrece."  It  is  remarkable,  that  wh  le 
most  of  Shakespeare's  plays  come  from  the  prea»«  in  the  quarto 
editions  in  so  sloveniv  and  uncorrected  a  state,  his  minor 
poems  have  been  handed  down  to  ns,  perhaps,  more  accurate^ 
ly  printed  than  those  of  any  poets  of  the  time,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Daniel  and  Drayton,  wlio  seem  generally  to  hbve 
best4)wed  great  psins  upon  their  productions.  At  tlie  end 
of  the  **  Sonnets"  is  a  poem,  cidlea  **A  Lover's  Complaint  ;** 
and  here,  although  it  has  no  fresh  title-pncre,  we  are  as,<arcd 
that  it  is  **by  William  Shake-speare."  There  could  in  1^4 
be  no  doubt  respecting  the  authorship  of  it ;  but  on  wh«i 
occasion,  or  for  what  purpoae  it  was  written,  we  have  no  io- 
formation. 

The  ensuing  sonnets,  with  other  poems,  were  reprinted  id 
1640,  8vo,  with  a  frontispiece  of  the  author,  engraved  bj 
Marshall.  It  is  an  e^iitioii  of  no  authority :  it  repeats  sr.ii 
multiplies  the  errors  of  the  previous  separate  impres5*if!i«, 
and  includes  productions  with  which  Shakespeare  had  no 
concern. 

Our  text  is  that  of  the  4to,  1609,  in  every  case  where  a  rea- 
son is  not  assigned  for  deviating  from  it.  In  all  modem  re- 
prints various  errors  have  been  of>nmiitted  in  oons^neiice 
of  carelessness  of  collation,  or  because  one  editor  copied  tU 
mistakes  of  another :  of  these  our  notes  will  oontaio  a  8itf> 
flcient  indication. 


From  fairest  creatures  m  desire  increase, 
That  thereby  beauty's  rose  might  never  die, 
But  as  the  riper  should  by  time  decease, 
His  tender  heir  might  bear  his  memory : 
But  thou,  contracted  to  thine  own  bright  eyes, 
Feed'st  thy  light's  flame  with  self-substantial  fuel, 

1  Th«  toUowiae  ara  tha  words  Merai  usai : — **  As  the  aoula  of 
Euphorhni  waa  thought  to  lire  in  Pythagoras,  so  tha  swaata  wittia 
sou  la  of  Orid  liras  in  mallifluoas  and  hony-tongnad  Shakaspaune : 
witnes  his  Venn*  and  Adoni*,  his  Ltier0(«,  his  sugred  Sonnets  among 
his  prirata  friands,  Btc.^*—Palladig  Tamia.  IMS,  fo.  281,  b. 

•  This  is  tha  poat  whom  8hakespeaj«  (Son.  Ixxx.)  calls  '*a  battar 
spirit,'*  and  of  whom  he  also  speakii  m  Son  Ixxxiii.  Ixxxr.  he.  Soma 
have  snppoMd  that  ha  meant  SpenKer,  others  Daniel ;  bat  Mr.  P.  Cnn- 
aingharo  has jpointad  oat  an  af  oarent  sUnsion  to  Drayton,  (and  to  his 
•ollaction  of  Sonneta,  publiBhao  in  1594  under  tha  title  of  *' Idea's 
Minor")  ia  Shakaspaare's  twanty-fixst  Soaaat.  ia  thaaa  liaas : — 


Making  a  famine  where  abundance  liee, 
Thysetf  thy  foe,  to  thy  sweet  self  too  cruel. 
Thou  that  art  now  the  world's  fresh  ornament. 
And  only  herald  to  the  gaudy  spring, 
Within  thine  own  bud  buriest  thy  content, 
And,  tender  churl,  mak'st  waste  in  niggarding. 
Pity  the  world,  or  else  this  glutton  be. 
To  eat  the  world's  due,  by  the  grave  and  thee. 

**  So  Is  it  not  with  ma,  as  with  that  masa. 
Stirred  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse, 
Who  heaTen  itself  for  ornament  doth  use, 
And  arary  fair  wi'i.  ui*  uur  doth  reheana,"  ftc 

It  may  ba  doubted  whether  in  these,  aad  tha  sueceadiBC  hMs, 
Shakespeare  had  any  individual  refsrenca.  Drayton's  ^'k«ss 
Mirror"  has  only  been  diseoTered  of  late  vean ;  and  it  seems  ael  im- 
probable that,  like  his  ''Endymion  and  Phtaba,"  (see  *Jhe  Enefv 
water  Catalogue,  p.  1(H)  he,  for  some  raaaoa,  sappreased  it.  Oair  • 
atacla  copy  of  each  has  baan  praaanrad. 
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II. 
When  forty  winters  shall  besiege  thy  brow, 
And  dig  deep  trenches  in  thy  beauty's  field, 
Thy  youth's  proud  livery,  so  gaz'd  on  now, 
Will  be  a  tatteFd  weed,  of  small  worth  held : 
Then,  being  ask'd  where  ail  thy  beauty  lies, 
Where  all  the  treasure  of  thy  lusty  days. 
To  say,  within  thine  own  deep-sunken  eyes, 
Were  an  all-eating  shame,  and  thriftless  praise. 
How  much  more  praise  deserv'd  thy  beauty's  use, 
If  thou  couldst  answer — **  This  fair  child  of  mine 
Shall  sum  my  count,  and  make  my  old  excuse, — " 
Proving  his  beauty  by  succession  thine. 

This  were  to  be  new  made,  when  thou  art  old. 
And  see  thy  blood  warm,  when  thou  feel'st  it  oold« 

III. 
Look  in  thy  glass,  and  tell  the  face  thou  viewest, 
Now  is  thft  time  that  face  should  form  another ; 
Whose  fresh  repair  if  now  thou  not  renewest. 
Thou  dost  beguile  the  world,  unbless  some  mother, 
for  where  is  she  so  fair,  whose  un-ear'd*  womb 
Disdains  the  tillage  of  thy  husbandry? 
Or  who  is  he  so  fond,*  will  be  the  tomb 
'  Of  his  self-love,  to  stop  posterity  ? 
Thou  art  thy  mother's  glass,  and  she  in  thee 
Calls  back  the  lovely  April  of  her  prime: 
So  thou  through  windows  of  thine  age  shalt  see, 
Despite  of  wrinkles,  this  thy  golden  lime. 
But  if  thou  live,  remember'd  not  to  be. 
Die  single,  and  thine  image  dies  with  thee. 

IV. 

Unthrifty  loveliness,  why  dost  thou  spend 
Upon  thyself  thy  beauty's  legacy  ? 
Nature's  bequest  gives  nothing,  but  doth  lend ; 
And  being  frank,  she  lends  to  those  are  free. 
Then,  beauteous  niggard,  why  dost  thou  abuse 
The  bounteous  largess  given  thee  to  give  ? 
Profitless  usurer,  why  dost  thou  use 
So  great  a  sum  of  sums,  yet  canst  not  live  ? 
For,  having  traffic  with  thyself  alone. 
Thou  of  thyself  thy  sweet  self  dost  deceive. 
Then  how,  when  nature  calls  thee  to  be  gone, 
What  acceptable  audit  canst  thou  leave  ? 

Thy  unus'd  beauty  must  be  tomb'd  with  thee, 

Which,  used,  lives  th'*  executor  to  be, 

V. 
Those  hours,  that  with  gentle  work  did  frame 
The  lovely  gaze  where  every  eye  doth  dwell, 
Will  play  the  tyrants  to  the  very  same, 
And  that  unfair,  which  fairly  doth  excel : 
For  never-resting  time  leads  summer  on 
To  hideous  winter,  and  confounds  him  there; 
Sap  check'd  with  frost,  and  lusty  leaves  quite  gone. 
Beauty  o'er-snoVd  and  bareness  every  where : 
Then,  were  not  summer's  distillation  left, 
A  liquid  prisoner  pent  in  walls  of  glass, 
Beauty's  efiTeot  with  beauty  were  bereft, 
Nor  it,  nor  no  remembrance  what  it  was : 
But  flowers  distill'd,  though  they  with  winter  meet, 
Leese*  but  thqir  show ;  their  substance  still  lives  sweet. 

VI. 
Then,  let  not  winter's  ragged  hand  deface 
Tn  thee  thy  summer,  ere  thou  be  distill'd : 
Make  sweat  some  phial ;  treasure  thou  some  place 


With  beauty's  treasure,  ere  it  be  self-ktU'd. 

That  use  is  not  forbidden  usury, 

Which  happies  those  that  pay  the  willing  loan ; 

That 's  for  thyself  to  breed  another  thee, 

Or  ten  times  happier,  be  it  ten  for  one : 

Ten  times  thyself  were  happier  than  thou  art. 

If  ten  of  thine  ten  tiroes  refiguHd  thee. 

Then  what  could  death  do  if  thou  shouldst  depart, 

Leaving  thee  living  in  posterity? 
Be  not  self-wili'd,  for  thou  art  mueh  too  fair 
To  be  death's  conquest,  and  make  worms  thine  heir 

vn. 

Lo !  in  the  orient  when  the  gracious  light 
Lifts  up  his  burning  head,  each  under  eye 
Doth  homage  to  his  new-appearing  sight, 
Serving  with  looks  his  sacred  majesty; 
And  having  climb'd  the  steep-up  heavenly  hill, 
Resembling  strong  youth  in  his  middle  age, 
Yet  mortal  looks  adore  his  beauty  still. 
Attending  on  his  golden  pilgrimage : 
But  when  from  high-most  pitch  with  weary  ear. 
Like  feeble  age,  he  reeleth  from  the  day, 
The  eyes,  'fore  duteous,  now  converted  are 
From  his  low  tract,  and  look  another  way. 
So  thou,  thyself  out-going  in  thy  noon, 
Unlook'd  on  diest,  unless  thou  get  a  son. 

VIII. 
Music  to  hear*,  why  hear'si  thou  music  sadly? 
Sweets  with  sweets  war  not,  joy  delights  in  joy. 
Why  lov'st  thou  that  which  thou  reoeiv'st  not  gladly 
Or  else  receiv'st  with  pleasure  thine  annoy? 
If  the  true  concord  of  well-tuned  sounds, 
By  unions  married,  do  ofiend  thine  ear, 
They  do  but  sweetly  chide  thee,  who  confounds 
In  singleness  the  parts  that  thou  shouldst  bear. 
Mark,  how  one  string,  sweet  iiusband  to  another, 
Strikes  each  in  each  by  mutual  ordering ; 
Resembling  sire  and  child  and  happy  mother, 
Who  all  in  one  one  pleasing  note  do  sing : 
Whose  speechless  song,  being  many,  seeming  one, 
Sings  this  to  thee, — ^thou  single  wilt  prove  noh9. 

IX. 
Is  it  for  fear  to  wet  a  widow's  eye. 
That  thou  consum'st  thyself  in  single  life  ? 
Ah !  if  thou  issueless  shalt  hap  to  die, 
The  world  will  wail  thee  like  a  makeless*  wife; 
The  world  will  be  thy  widow,  and  still  weep. 
That  thou  no  form  of  thee  hast  left  behind, 
When  every  private  widow  well  may  keep, 
By  children's  eyes,  her  husband's  shape  in  mind. 
Look,  what  an  unthrift  in  the  world  doth  spend, 
Shifts  but  his  place,  for  still  the  world  enjoys  it ; 
But  beauty's  waste  hath  in  the  world  an  end. 
And,  kept  unus'd,  the  user  so  destroys  it. 
No  love  toward  others  in  that  bosom  sits, 
That  on  himself  such  murderous  shame  commits 

X. 

For  shame !  deny  that  thou  bear'st  love  to  any, 
Who  for  thyself  art  so  unprovident. 
Grant,  if  thou  wilt,  thou  art  belov'd  of  many, 
But  that  thou  none  lov'st  is  most  evident ; 
For  thou  art  so  pof^sess'd  with  murderous  hate, 
That  'gainst  thyself  thou  stiek'st  not  U,  conspire^ 
Seeking  that  beauteous  roof  to  ruinate, 
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Which  to  repair  should  be  thy  chief  desire. 

0,  change  thy  thought,  that  I  may  change  my  mind ! 

Shall  hate  be  fairer  lodg'd  than  gentle  love  ? 

Be,  as  thy  presence  it,-  gracious  and  kind, 

Or,  to  thyself,  at  least,  kind-hearted  proye : 
Make  thee  another  self,  for  love  of  me, 
That  beauty  still  may  live  in  thine  or  thee. 

XI. 

As  fast  as  the:  shalt  wane,  so  fast  thou  growest 
[n  one  of  thine,  from  that  which  thou  departest : 
And  that  fresh  blood  which  youngly  thou  bestowest, 
Thou  may'st  call  thine,  when  thou  from  youth  convertest. 
Herein  lives  wisdom,  beauty,  and  increase ; 
Without  this,  folly,  age,  and  cold  decay: 
(f  all  were  minded  so,  the  times  should  cease, 
And  threescore  year  would  make  the  world  away. 
Let  those  whom  nature  hath  not  made  for  store, 
Harsh,  featureless,  and  rude,  barrenly  perish : 
Look,  whom  she  best  endowed,  she  gave  the  more ; 
Which  bounteous  gift  thou  shouldst  in  bounty  cherish. 
She  carv'd  thee  for  her  seal,  and  meant  thereby. 
Thou  shouldst  print  more,  not  let  that  copy  die. 

XII. 
When  I  do  count  the  clock  that  tells  the  time, 
And  see  the  brave  day  sunk  in  hideous  night; 
When  I  behold  the  violet  past  prime. 
And  sable  curls  all  silver'd  o'er  with  white; 
When  lofty  trees  I  see  barren  of  leaves. 
Which  erst  frem  heat  did  canopy  the  herd, 
And  summer's  green  all  girded  up  in  sheaves. 
Borne  on  the  bier  with  white  and  bristly  beard ; 
Then,  of  thy  beauty  do  I  question  make. 
That  thou  among  the  wastes  of  time  must  go. 
Since  sweets  and  beauties  do  themselves  forsake, 
And  die  as  fast  as  they  see  others  grow ; 
And  nothing  'gainst  time's  scythe  can  make  defence, 
Save  breed,  to  brave  him,  when  he  takes  thee  hence. 

XIII. 
0,  that  you  were  yourself!  but,  love,  you  are 
No  longer  yours,  than  you  yourself  here  live : 
Against  this  coming  end  you  should  prepare. 
And  your  sweet  semblance  to  some  other  give : 
So  should  that  beauty  which  you  hold  in  lease, 
Find  no  determination :  then,  you  were 
Yourself  again,  after  yourself 's  deoease. 
When  your  sweet  issue  your  sweet  form  should  bear. 
Who  lets  so  fair  a  house  fall  to  decay. 
Which  husbandry  in  honour  might  uphold, 
Against  the  stormy  gusts  of  winter's  day, 
And  barren  rage  of  death's  eternal  cold  ? 
0 !  none  but  unthrifts.     Dear  my  love,  you  know, 
You  had  a  father :  let  your  son  say  so. 

XIV. 
Not  from  the  stars  do  I  my  judgment  pluck, 
And  yet,  methinks,  I  have  astronomy. 
But  not  to  tell  of  good,  or  evil  luck. 
Of  plagues,  or  dearths,  or  seasons'  quality; 
Nor  can  I  fortune  to  brief  minutes  tell. 
Pointing  to  each  his  thunder,  rain,  and  wind ; 
Or  say  with  princes  if  it  shall  go  well. 
By  oft  predict  that  I  in  heaven  find : . 
But  from  thine  eyes  my  knowledge  I  derive, 
And,  constant  stars,  in  them  I  read  such  art, 
As  truth  and  beauty  shall  together  thrive, 


If  from  thyself  to  store  thou  wouldst  convert; 
Or  else  of  thee  this  I  prognosticate. 
Thy  end  is  truth's  and  beauty's  doom  and  dat«. 

XV. 

When  I  consider  every  thing  that  grows 
Holds  in  perfection  but  a  little  moment ; 
That  this  huge  stage  presenteth  nought  but  showa. 
Whereon  the  stars  in  secret  influence  comment , 
When  I  perceive  that  men  as  plants  increase, 
Cheered  and  checked  even  by  the  selfsame  sky, 
Vaunt  in  their  youthful  sap,  at  height  decrease 
And  wear  their  brave  state  out  of  memory ; 
Then,  the  conceit  of  this  inconstant  stay 
Sets  you  most  rich  in  youth  before  my  sight 
Where  wasteful  time  debateth  with  decay, 
To  change  your  day  of  youth  to  sullied  night; 
And,  all  in  war  with  time,  for  lore  of  you, 
As  he  takes  fh>m  you,  I  engraft  you  new 

XVI. 

But  wherefore  do  not  you  a  mightier  way  I 

Make  war  upon  this  bloody  tyrant,  timo, 

And  fortify  yourself  in  your  decay  ' 

With  means  more  blessed  than  my  barren  rhyme  ? 

Now  stand  you  on  the  top  of  happy  hours, 

And  many  maiden  gardens,  yet  unset, 

With  virtuous  wish  would  bear  your  living  flowws. 

Much  liker  than  your  painted  counterfeit: 

So  should  the  lines  of  life  that  life  repair, 

Which  this,  time's  pencil,  or  my  pupil  pen, 

Neither  in  inward  worth,  nor  outward  fair. 

Can  make  you  live  yourself  in  eyes  of  men. 
To  give  away  yourself,  keeps  yourself  still, 
And  you  must  live,  drawn  by  your  own  sweet  ^11 

XVII.  , 

Who  will  believe  my  verse  in  time  to  come, 
If  it  were  fill'd  with  your  most  high  deserts? 
Though  yet,  heaven  knows,  it  is  but  as  a. tomb 
Which  hides  your  life,  and  shows  not  half  your  partSL 
If  I  could  write  the  beauty  of  your  eyes, 
And  in  fresh  numbers  number  all  your  graoes, 
The  age  to  come  would  say,  ''  this  poet  lies ; 
Such  heavenly  touches  ne'er  touch'd  earthly  flMee.' 
So  should  my  papers,  yellow'd  with  their  age,  ' 

Be  scom'd,  like  old  men  of  less  truth  than  tongue, 
And  your  true  rights  be  term'd  a  poet's  rage, 
And  stretched  metre  of  an  antique  song ; 
But  were  some  child  of  yours  alive  &at  time,  , 

You  should  live  twice — ^in  it,  and  in  my  rhyme. 

XVIII.  I 

Shall  I  compare  thee  to  a  summer's  day  ? 
Thou  art  more  lovely  and  more  temperate : 
Rough  winds  do  shake  the  darling  buds  of  May, 
And  summer's  lease  hath  all  too  short  a  date. 
Sometime  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven  shines,  , 

And  often  is  his  gold  complexion  dimm'd, 
And  every  fair  from  fair  sometime  declines, 
By  chance,  or  nature's  changing  course,  untrimmM 
But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade, 
Nor  lose  possession  of  that  fair  thou  owest ; 
Nor  shall  death  brag  thou  wandeHst  in  his  shade 
When  in  eternal  lines  to  time  thou  grewest. 
So  long  as  men  can  breathe,  or  eyee  oaa  see^ 
So  long  lives  this,  and  this  gives  life  to  thee 
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XIX. 
DeTouring  Time,  blunt  thou  the  lion's  paws, 
And  make  the  earth  devour  her  own  sweet  brood; 
Plaek  the  keen  teeth  from  the  fierce  tiger's  jaws, 
And  burn  the  long-Iiv'd  phoenix  in  her  blood : 
Make  g)ad  and  sorry  seasons  as  thou  fleets, 
And  do  whatever  thou  wilt,  swift-footed  Time, 
To  the  wide  world,  and  all  her  fading  sweets } 
But  I  forbid  thee  one  most  heinous  crime : 
0 !  carve  not  with  thy  hours  my  love's  fair  brow, 
Nor  draw  no  lines  there  with  thine  antique  pen; 
Him  in  thy  course  untainted  do  allow. 
For  beauty's  pattern  to  succeeding  men. 
Vet,  do  thy  worst,  old  Time :  despite  thy  wrong, 
My  lore  shall  in  my  verse  ever  live  young. 

XX. 

A  woman's  face,  with  nature's  own  hand  painted, 
Hast  thou,  the  master-mistress  of  my  passion ; 
A  woman's  gentle  heart,  but  not  acquainted 
With  shifting  change,  as  is  false  women's  fashion : 
An  eye  more  bright  than  theirs,  less  false  in  rolling, 
Gilding  the  object  whereupon  it  gazeth ; 
A  man  in  hue,  all  hues  in  his  controlling. 
Which  steals  men's  eyes,  and  women's  souls  amaseth ; 
And  for  a  woman  wert  thou  first  created  ; 
Till  nature,  as  she  wrought  thee,  fell  a-doting, 
And  by  addition  me  of  thee  defeated, 
By  adding  one  thing  to  my  purpose  nothing. 
But  since  she  prick'd  thee  out  for  women's  pleasure. 
Mine  be  thy  love,  and  thy  love's  use  their  treasure. 

XXI. 

So  18  it  not  with  me,  as  with  that  muse 

Stinrd  by  a  painted  beauty  to  his  verse. 

Who  heaven  itself  for  ornament  doth  use. 

And  every  fair  with  his  fair  doth  rehearse ; 

Making  a  couplement  of  proud  compare. 

With  sun  and  moon,  with  earth  and  sea's  rieh  gems. 

With  April's  first-bom  flowers,  and  all  things  rare 

That  heaven's  air  in  this  huge  rondure  hems. 

O !  let  me,  true  in  love,  but  truly  write, 

And  then,  believe  me,  my  love  is  as  fair 

As  any  mother's  child,  though  not  so  bright 

As  those  gold  candles  flx'd  in  heaven's  air : 

Let  them  say  more  that  like  of  hear-say  well; 

I  will  not  praise,  that  purpose  not  to  sell. 

XXII. 
My  glass  shall  not  persuade  me  I  am  old, 
So  long  as  youth  and  thou  are  of  one  date ; 
But  when  in  thee  time's  furrows  I  behold, 
Then  look  I  death  my  days  should  expiate; 
For  all  that  beauty  that  doth  cover  thee, 
Is  but  the  seemly  raiment  of  my  heart, 
Which  in  thy  breast  doth  live,  as  thine  in  me. 
How  can  I,  then,  be  elder  than  thou  art? 
0  !  therefore,  love,  be  of  thyself  so  wary, 
As  I,  not  for  myself,  but  for  thee  will. 
Bearing  thy  heart,  which  I  will  keep  so  chary 
As  tender  nurse  her  babe  from  faring  ill. 

Presume  not  on  thy  heart,  when  mine  is  slain; 

Thou  gav'st  me  thine,  not  to  give  back  again. 

xxin. 

Am  an  unperfeet  actor  on  the  stage, 

Who  with  his  fear  is  put  besides  his  part, 

Or  some  fierce  thing  replete  with  too  much  rage, 

*  vorth :  ia  •U  tdfei    Tkaobald  mad«  th«  okaag*. 


Whose  strength's  abundance  weakens  his  own  heart  j 
So  I,  for  fear  of  trust,  forget  to  say 
The  perfect  ceremony  of  love's  rite, 
And  in  mine  own  love's  strength  seem  to  decay, 
O'er-charg'd  with  burden  of  mine  own  love's  might. 
0 !  let  my  books  be,  then,  the  eloquence 
And  dumb  pretagers  of  my  speaking  breast, 
Who  plead  for  love,  and  look  for  recompense. 
More  than  that  tongue  that  more  hath  more  express'd. 
0  !  learn  to  read  what  silent  love  hath  writ: 
To  hear  with  eyes  belongs  to  love's  fine  wit. 

XXIV. 
Mine  eye  hath  play'd  the  painter,  and  hath  steel'd 
Thy  beauty's  form  in  table  of  my  heart : 
My  body  is  the  frame  wherein  *t  is  held. 
And  perspective  it  is  best  painter's  art ; 
For  through  the  painter  must  you  see  his  skill. 
To  find  where  your  true  image  pictur'd  lies ; 
Which  in  my  bosom's  shop  is  hanging  still. 
That  hath  his  windows  glazed  with  thine  eyes. 
Now,  see  what  good  turns  eyes  for  eyes  have  done : 
Mine  eyes  have  drawn  thy  shape,  and  thine  for  me 
Are  windows  to  my  breast,  where-through  the  sun 
Delights  to  peep,  to  gaze  therein  on  thee ; 
Yet  eyes  this  cunning  want  to  grace  their  art. 
They  draw  but  what  they  see,  know  not  the  heart 

XXV. 

Let  those  who  are  in  favour  with  their  stars 

Of  public  honour  and  proud  titles  boast, 

Whilst  I,  whom  fortune  of  such  triumph  bars, 

Unlook'd  for  joy  in  that  I  honour  most. 

Great  princes'  favourites  their  fair  leaves  spread, 

But  as  the  marigold  at  the  sun's  eye : 

And  in  themselves  their  pride  lies  buried, 

For  at  a  frown  they  in  their  glory  die. 

The  painful  warrior,  famoused  for  fight,* 

After  a  thousand  victories  once  foil'd, 

Is  from  the  book  of  honour  razed  quite. 

And  all  the  rest  forgot  for  which  he  toil'd : 
Then,  happy  I,  that  love  and  am  beloved. 
Where  I  may  not  remove,  nor  be  removed. 

XXVI. 
Lord  of  my  love,  to  whom  in  vassalage 
Thy  merit  hath  my  duty  strongly  knit. 
To  thee  I  send  this  written  embassage. 
To  witness  duty,  not  to  show  my  wit : 
Duty  so  great,  which  wit  so  poor  as  mine 
May  make  seem  bare,  in  wanting  words  to  show  it, 
But  that  I  hope  some  good  conceit  of  thine 
In  thy  soul's  thought,  all  naked,  will  bestow  it ; 
Till  whatsoever  star  that  guides  my  moving, 
Points  on  me  graciously  with  fair  aspect. 
And  puts  apparel  on  my  tattered  loving, 
To  show  me  worthy  of  thy  sweet  respect : 

Then  may  I  dare  to  boast  how  I  do  love  thee ;  [me. 

Till  then,  not  show  my  head  where  thou  may'st  provt 

XXVII. 
Weary  with  toil  I  haste  me  to  my  bed, 
The  dear  repose  for  limbs  with  travel  tired ; 
But  then  begins  a  journey  in  my  head. 
To  work  my  mind,  when  body's  work 's  expired : 
For  then  my  thoughts  (from  far  where  I  abide) 
Intend  a  zealous  pilgrimage  to  thee. 
And  keep  my  drooping  eyelids  open  wide. 
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Looking  on  darkness  which  the  blind  do  see : 
Save  that  my  souPs  imaginary  sight 
Presents  thy  shadow  to  my  sightless  view, 
Which,  like  a  jewel  hung  in  ghastly  night, 
Makes  black  night  beauteous,  and  her  old  faoe  new. 
Lo !  thus  by  day  ray  limbs,  by  night  my  mind, 
For  thee,  and  for  myself,  no  quiet  find. 

XXVIII. 
How  can  I,  then,  return  in  happy  plight. 
That  am  debarrM  the  benefit  of  rest  ? 
When  day's  oppression  is  not  eas'd  by  night. 
But  day  by  night,  and  night  by  day.  oppress^  ? 
And  each,  though  enemies  to  cithers  reign, 
Do  in  consent  shake  hands  to  torture  me ; 
The  one  by  toil,  the  other  to  complain 
How  far  I  toil,  still  farther  off"  from  thee. 
I  tell  the  day,  to  please  him  thou  art  bright, 
And  dost  him  grace  when  clouds  do  blot  the  heaven : 
So  flatter  I  the  swart-complexion'd  night, 
When  sparkling  stars  twire  not,  thou  gild'st  the  even : 
But  day  doth  daily  draw  my  sorrows  longer, 
And  night  doth  nightly  make  grief's  length  seem 
stronger. 

XXIX. 
When  in  disgrace  with  fortune  and  men's  eyes, 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  trouble  deaf  heaven  with  my  bootless  cries, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  fate, 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possess'd, 
Desiring  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope. 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Vet  in  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despising, 
Haply  I  think  on  thee,  and  then  my  state 

SLike  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
i'rom  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate : 
For  thy  sweet  love  remembered  such  wealth  brings, 
That  then  I  soom  to  change  my  state  with  kings. 

XXX. 

When  to  the  sessions  of  sweet  silent  thought 
I  summon  up  remembrance  of  things  past, 
I  sigh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  sought. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time's  waste : 
Then,  can  I  drown  an  eye,  unus'd  to  flow, 
For  precious  friends  hid  in  death's  dateless  night. 
And  weep  afresh  love's  long  since  oancell'd  woe, 
And  moan  th'  expense  of  many  a  vanish'd  sight. 
Then,  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fore-gone, 
And  heavily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
The  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay,  as  if  not  paid  before  : 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  thee,  dear  friend, 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

XXXI. 
Thy  bosom  is  endeared  with  all  hearti^ 
Which  I  by  lacking  have  supposed  dead, 
And  there  reigns  love,  and  all  love's  loving  parts, 
And  all  these  friends  which  I  thought  buried. 
How  many  a  holy  and  obsequious^  tear 
Hath  dear  religious  love  stol'n  from  mine  eye. 
As  interest  of  the  dead,  which  now  appear 
But  thipgs  remov'd,  that  hidden  in  thee  lie  \ 
Thou  art  the  grave  where  buried  love  doth  live. 
Hong  with  the  trophies  of  my  lovers  gone, 
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Who  all  their  parts  of  me  to  thee  did  give ; 

That  due  of  many  now  is  thine  alone : 
Their  images  I  lov'd  I  view  in  thee, 
And  thou  (all  they)  hast  all  the  all  of  me. 

XXXII. 
If  thou  survive  my  well-contented  day, 
\yhen  that  churl  death  my  bones  with  dust  shall  < 
And  shalt  by  fortune  once  more  re-survey 
These  poor  rude  line^  of  thy  deceased  lover. 
Compare  them  with  the  bettering  of  the  time ; 
And  though  they  be  out-stripp'd  by  every  pen, 
Reserve  them  for  my  love,  not  for  their  rhyme, 
Exceeded  by  the  height  of  happier  men. 
0  !  then  vouchsafe  me  but  this  loving  thought : 
^^  Had  my  friend's  muse  grown  with  this  growing  age^ 
A  dearer  birth  than  this  his  love  had  brought, 
To  march  in  ranks  of  better  equipage : 
But  since  he  died,  and  poets  better  prove, 
Theirs  for  their  style  I  '11  read,  his  for  his  love.'' 

XXXIII. 
Full  many  a  glorious  morning  have  I  seen 
Flatter  the  mountain  tope  with  sovereign  eye, 
Kissing  with  golden  faee  the  meadows  green. 
Gilding  pale  streams  with  heavenly  alehymy; 
Anon  permit  the  basest  clouds  to  ride 
With  ugly  rack  on  his  celestial  face, 
And  from  the  forlorn  world  his  visage  hide, 
Stealing  unseen  to  west  with  this  di^ graee. 
Even  so  my  sun  one  early  mom  did  shine, 
With  all  triumphant  splendour  on  my  brow ; 
But  out,  alack !  he  was  but  one  hour  mine, 
The  region  cloud  hath  mask'd  him  from  me  now. 

Yet  him  for  this  my  love  no  whit  disdaineth ; 

Sons  of  the  world  may  stain,  when  heaven's  son 

Utainetk. 
XXXIV. 
Why  didst  thou  promise  such  a  beauteous  day, 
And  make  me  travel  forth  without  my  oloak, 
To  let  base  clouds  o'ertake  me  in  my  way. 
Hiding  thy  bravery  in  their  rotten  smoke  ? 
'T  is  not  enough  that  through  the  oloud  thou  break, 
To  dry  the  rain  on  my  storm-beaten  faoe, 
For  no  man  well  of  such  a  salve  can  sp^k, 
That  heals  the  wound,  and  cures  not  the  disgrace: 
Nor  can  thy  shame  give  physio  to  my  grief; 
Though  thou  repent  yet  I  have  still  the  loss : 
Th'  offender's  sorrow  lends  but  weak  relief 
To  him  that  bears  the  strong  offence's  cross.* 

Ah !  but  those  tears  are  pearl,  which  thy  love  sheda^ 

And  they  are  rich  and  ransom  all  ill  deeds. 

XXXV. 

No  more  be  grieVd  at  that  which  thou  hast  done: 
Roses  have  thorns,  and  silver  fountains  mud ; 
Clouds  and  eclipses  stain  both  moon  and  sun, 
And  loathsome  canker  lives  in  sweetest  bud. 
All  men  make  faults,  and  even  I  in  this, 
Authorixiug  thy  trespass  with  ocmipare; 
iMyself  corrupting,  salving  thy  amiss. 
Excusing  thy  sins  more  than  thy  sins  are : 
For  to  thy  sensual  fault  I  bring  in  sense, 
Thy  adverse  party  is  thy  advocate. 
And  'gainst  myself  a  lawful  plea  oommenee. 
Such  civil  war  is  in  my  love  and  hate. 
That  I  an  accessary  needs  must  be 
To  that  sweet  thief  which  sourly  robe  from  m*. 
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XXXVI. 

Let  me  confess  that  we  two  must  be  twain, 
Although  our  undivided  lores  are  one : 
So  shall  those  blots  that  do  with  me  remain, 
Without  thy  help  by  me  be  borne  alone. 
In  our  two  loves  there  is  but  one  respect, 
Though  in  our  lives  a  separable  spite, 
Which  though  it  alter  not  lovers  sole  effect, 
Yet  doth  it  steal  sweet  hours  from  love's  delight. 
I  may  not  evermore  acknowledge  thee, 
Lest  my  bewailed  guilt  should  do  thee  shame; 
Nor  thou  with  public  kindness  honour  me, 
Unless  thou  take  that  honour  from  thy  name  : 
But  do  not  so ;  I  love  thee  in.  such  sort, 
As,  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report. 

XXXVIL 
As  a  decrepit  father  takes  delight 
To  see  his  active  child  do  deeds  of  youth, 
So  I,  made  lame  by  fortune's  dearest  spite, 
Take  all  my  comfort  of  thy  worth  and  truth ; 
For  whether  beauty,  birth,  or  wealth,  or  wit, 
Or  any  of  these  all,  or  all,  or  more. 
Entitled  in  thy  parts  do  crowned  sit, 
I  make  my  love  engrafted  to  this  store : 
So  then  I  am  not  lame,  poor,  nor  despis'd. 
Whilst  that  this  shadow  doth  such  substance  give. 
That  I  in  thy  abundance  am  suffic'd, 
And  by  a  part  of  all  thy  glory  live. 
I         Look  what  is  best,  that  best  I  wish  in  thee : 
This  wish  I  have;  then,  ten  times  happy  me! 

XXXVIII. 
How  can  my  muse  want  subject  to  invent, 
While  thou  dost  breathe,  that  pour'st  into  my  verse 
Thine  own  sweet  argument,  too  excellent 
For  every  vulgar  paper  to  rehearse  ? 
0  !  give  thyself  the  thanks,  if  aught  in  me 
Worthy  perusal  stand  against  thy  sight ; 
For  who 's  so  dumb  that  cannot  write  to  thee, 
When  thou  thyself  dost  give  invention  light  ? 
Be  thou  the  tenth  muse,  ten  times  more  in  worth 
Than  those  old  nine  which  rhymers  invoeate  ; 
And  he  that  calls  on  thee,  let  him  bring  forth 
Eternal  numbers  to  ouulive  long  date. 
If  my  slight  muse  do  please  these  curious  days. 
The  pain  be  mine,  but  thine  shall  be  the  praise. 

XXXIX. 
0 !  how  thy  worth  with  manners  may  I  sing. 
When  thou  art  all  the  better  part  of  me  ? 
What  can  mine  own  praise  to  mine  own  self  bring  ? 
And  what  is 't  but  mine  own,  when  I  praise  thee  ? 
Even  for  this  let  us  divided  live. 
And  our  dear  love  lose  name  of  single  one. 
That  by  this  separation  I  may  give 
That  due  to  thee  which  thou  deserv'st  alone. 
O  absence  !  what  a  torment  wouldst  thou  prove. 
Were  it  not  thy  sour  leisure  gave  sweet  leave 
To  entertain  the  time  with  thoughts  of  love, 
Which  time  and  thoughts  so  sweetly  doth*  deceive. 
And  that  thou  teaohest  how  to  make  one  twain. 
By  praising  him  here,  who  doth  hence  remain. 

XL. 
Take  all  my  loves,  my  love ;  yea,  take  them  all : 
What  hast  thou  then  more  than  thou  hadst  before  ? 
No  love,  my  love,  that  thou  may'st  true  love  call : 
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All  mine  was  thine  before  thou  hadst  this  mor? 
Then,  if  for  my  love  thou  my  love  reoeivest, 
I  cannot  blame  thee,  for  ray  love  thou  usest ; 
But  yet  be  blam'd,  if  thou  thyself  deoeivest 
By  wilful  taste  of  what  thyself  refusest. 
I  do  forgive  thy  robbery,  gentle  thief. 
Although  thou  steal  thee  all  my  poverty ; 
And  yet  love  knows  it  is  a  greater  grief 
To  bear  love's  wrong,  than  hate's  known  injvr>. 
Lascivious  grace,  in  whom  al^U  well  8how«« 
Kill  me  with  spites,  yet  we  must  not  be  foes. 

^  XLI. 
Those  pretty  wrongs  that  liberty  commits, 
When  I  am  sometime  absent  from  thy  heart. 
Thy  beauty  and  thy  years  full  well  befits. 
For  still  temptation  follows  where  thou  art. 
Gentle  thou  art,  and  therefore  to  be  won, 
Beavteous  thou  art,  therefore  to  be  assailed; 
And  when  a  woman  woos,  what  woman's  sod 
Will  sourly  leave  her  till  she  have  prevailed. 
Ah  me  !  but  yet  thou  might'st  my  seat  fbrbear, 
And  chide  thy  beauty  and  thy  straying  youth, 
Who  lead  thee  in  their  riot  even  there 
Where  thov  art  forc'd  to  break  a  two-fold  truth  ' 
Hers,  by  thy  beauty  tempting  her  to  thee, 
Thiae,  by  thy  beauty  being  false  to  me. 

XLII. 
That  thou  hast  her,  it  is  not  all  my  grief, 
And  yet  it  may  be  said,  I  lov'd  her  dearly ; 
That  she  hath  thee,  is  of  my  wailing  cliief, 
A  loss  in  love  that  touches  me  more  nearly. 
Loving  offenders,  thus  I  will  excuse  ye : — 
Thou  dost  love  her,  because  thou  know'st  I  love  hci 
And  for  my  sake  even  so  doth  she  abuse  me, 
Suffering  my  friend  for  my  sake  to  approve  her. 
If  I  lose  thee,  my  loas  is  my  lovers  gain. 
And  losing  her,  my  friend  hath  found  that  loss; 
Both  find  each  other,  and  I  lose  both  twain. 
And  both  for  my  sake  lay  on  me  this  cross : 

But  here 's  the  joy ;  my  friend  and  I  are  one. 

Sweet  flattery ! — then,  she  loves  but  me  alone. 

XLIII. 
When  most  I  wink,  then  do  mine  eyes  best  see, 
For  all  the  day  they  view  things  unrespected ; 
But  when  I  sleep,  in  dreams  they  look  on  thee. 
And  darkly  bright  are  bright  in  dark  directed. 
Then  thou,  whos^e  shadow  shadows  doth  make  brighi, 
How  would  thy  shadow's  form,  form  happy  show 
To  the  clear  day  with  thy  much  clearer  light. 
When  to  unseeing  eyes  thy  shade  chines  so? 
How  would,  I  say,  mine  eyes  be  blessed  made 
By  looking  on  thee  in  the  living  day, 
When  in  dead  night  thy  fair  imperfect  shade 
Through  heavy  sleep  on  sightless  eyes  doth  stay? 

All  days  are  nights  to  see,  till  I  see  thee,  [me. 

And  nights  bright  days,  when  dreams  do  show  ihes 

XLIV. 
If  the  dull  substance  of  my  flesh  were  thovght^ 
Injurious  distance  should  not  stop,  my  way ; 
For,  then,  detipite  of  space,  I  would  be  brought 
From  limits  far  remote  where  thou  dost  stay. 
No  matter  then,  although  my  foot  did  stand 
Upon  the  farthest  earth  remov'd  from  thee  : 
For  nimble  thought  can  jump  both  sea  and  land 
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As  soon  afi  think  the  place  where  he  would  he. 
But  ah  !  thought  kills  me,  that  I  am  not  thought, 
To  leap  large  lengths  of  miles  when  thou  art  gone, 
But  that,  so  much  of  earth  and  water  wrought^ 
I  must  attend  time's  leisure  with  my  moan ; 
Receiving  nought  hy  elements  so  slow 
But  heavy  tears,  badges  of  eitheWs  woe. 

^    XLV. 
The  other  two,  slight  air  and  purging  fire, 
Are  both  with  thee,  wherever  I  abide ; 
The  first  my  thought,  the  other  my  desire. 
These  present-absent  with  swift  motion  slide : 
For  when  these  quicker  elements  are  gone 
In  tender  embassy  of  love  to  thee, 
My  life,  being  made  of  four,  with  two  alone 
Sinks  down  to  death,  oppress'd  with  melancholy 
Until  life's  composition  be  recured 
Bv  those  swift  messengers  relurn'd  from  thee,      ' 
Who  even  but  now  come  back  again,  assured 
Of  thy  fair  health,  recounting  it  to  me : 
This  told,  I  joy  ;  but  then,  no  longer  glad, 
I  send  them  back  again,  and  straight  gro^r  sad. 

XLVI. 
Mine  eye  and  heart  are  at  a  mortal  war, 
How  to  divide  the  conquest  of  thy  sight ; 
Mine  eye  my  heart  thy  picture's  sight  would  bar, 
My  heart  mine  eye  the  freedom  of  ihat  right. 
My  heart  doth  plead,  that  thou  in  him  dost  lie, 
(A  closet  never  pierc'd  with  crystal  eyes) 
But  the  defendant  doth  that  plea  deny, 
And  says  in  him  thy  fair  appearance  lies. 
To  'cide*  this  title  is  impannelled 
A  quest  of  thoughts,  all  tenants  to  the  heart; 
And  by  their  verdict  is  determined 
The  clear  eye's  moiety,'  and  the  dear  heart's  part : 
As  thus  ;  mine  eye's  due  is  thine  outward  part, 
And  my  heart's  right  thine  inward  love  of  heart. 

XLVII. 
Betwixt  mine  eye  and  heart  a  league  is  took, 
And  each  doth  good  turns  now  unto  the  other. 
When  that  mine  eye  is  famish'd  for  a  look, 
Or  heart  in  love  with  sighs  himself  doth  smother, 
With  my  love's  picture  then  my  eye  doth  feast, 
And  to  the  painted  banquet  bids  my  heart : 
Another  time  mine  eye  is  my  heart's  guest, 
And  in  his  thoughts  of  love  doth  share  a  part : 
So,  either  by  thy  picture  or  my  love, 
Thyself  away  art  present  still  with  me ; 
For  thou  not  farther  than  my  thoughts  canst  move, 
And  I  am  still  with  them,  and  they  with  thee ; 
Or.  if  they  sleep,  thy  picture  in  my  sight 
Awakes  my  heart  to  heart's  and  eye's  delight. 

XLVIII. 
How  careful  was  I,  when  I  took  my  way, 
Each  trifle  under  truest  bars  to  thrust: 
That  to  my  use  it  might  unused  stay 
From  hands  of  falsehood,  in  sure  wards  of  trust ! 
Bui  thou,  to  whom  my  jewels  trifles  are. 
Most  worthy  comfort,  now  my  greatest  grief, 
Thou,  best  of  dearest,  and  mine  only  care, 
Art  left  the  prey  of  every  vulgar  thief. 
Thee  have  I  not  lock'd  up  in  any  chest. 
Save  where  thou  art  not,  though  I  feel  thou  art. 
Within  the  gentle  closure  of  my  breast, 


From  whence  at  pleasure  thou  may'st  eoroe  uid  part 
And  even  thence  thou  wilt  be  stol'n,  I  fear. 
For  truth  proves  thievish  for  a  prize  so  deai. 

XLIX. 
Against  that  time,  if  ever  that  time  come, 
When  I  shall  see  thee  frown  on  my  defects, 
When  as  thy  love  hath  cast  his  utmotft  sum, 
Call'd  to  that  audit  by  advis'  1  respects ; 
Against  that  time,  when  thou  shalt  btranirely  paff, 
And  scarcely  greet  me  with  that  sun,  thine  eve 
When  love,  converted  from  the  thing  it  was. 
Shall  reasons  find  of  settled  gravity ; 
Against  that  time  do  I  ensconce  me  here, 
Within  the  knowledge  of  mine  o^ii  desert, 
And  this  my  hand  against  myself  uprear, 
To  guard  the  lawful  reai>ons  on  thy  paft : 

To  leave  poor  me  thou  hast  the  strength  of  lawk 
Since  why  to  love  I  can  allege  no  cause. 

L. 
How  heavy  do  I  journey  on  the  way, 
When  what  I  seek  (my  weary  travel's  end) 
Doth  teach  that  ease  and  that  repose  to  say, 
"  Thus  far  the  miles  are  measured  from  thy  friend  *' 
The  beai^t  that  bears  me,  tired  with  my  woe, 
Plods  dully  on*  to  bear  that  weight  in  me, 
As  if  by  some  instinct  the  wretch  did  know, 
His  rider  lov'd  not  speed  being  made  from  thee 
The  bloody  spur  cannot  provoke  him  on 
^hat  sometimes  anger  thrusts  into  his  hide. 
Which  heavily  he  answers  with  a  groan. 
More  sharp  to  me  than  spurring  to  his  side : 

For  that  same  groan  doth  put  this  lu  my  mind. 

My  grief  lies  onward,  and  my  joy  behind. 

LI. 
Thus  can  my  love  excuse  the  slow  offence 
Of  my  dull  bearer,  when  from  thee  I  speed : 
From  where  thou  art  why  should  I  hofite  me  thenot  f 
Till  I  return  of  posting  is  no  need. 
0  !  what  excuse  will  my  poor  beast  then  find, 
When  swift  extremity  can  seem  but  slow  ? 
Then  should  I  spur,  though  mounted  on  the  wind 
In  winged  speed  no  motion  shall  I  know : 
Then  can  no  horse  with  my  desire  keep  pace ; 
Therefore  desire,  (of  perfect  love  being  made) 
Shall  neigh  (no  dull  fle.«sh)  in  his  fiery  race ; 
But  love,  for  love,  thus  shall  excuse  my  jade : 
Since  from  thee  going  he  went  wilful-slow, 
Towards  thee  I  '11  run,  and  give  him  leave  to  k« 

LII. 
So  am  T  as  the  rich,  whose  blessed  key 
Can  bring  him  to  his  sweet  up-locked  treasure. 
The  which  he  will  not  every  hour  survey. 
For  blunting  the  fine  point  of  seldom  pleasure. 
Therefore,  are  feasts  so  solemn  and  so  rare, 
Since  seldom  coming,  in  the  long  year  set 
Like  stones  of  worth,  they  thinly  placed  are, 
Or  captain  jewels  in  the  careanet. 
So  is  the  time  that  keeps  you  as  my  cheat, 
Or  as  the  wardrobe  which  the  robe  doth  hide, 
To  make  some  special  instant  special-blest, 
By  new  unfolding  his  imprison'd  pride. 

Blessed  are  you,  whose  worthiness  gives  seope. 

Being  had.  to  triumph,  being  iack'd,  to  hope. 
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LIII. 

What  is  your  substance,  whereof  are  you  made^ 
That  millions  of  strange  shadows  on  you  tend  ? 
Since  every  one  hath,  every  one,  one  shade, 
And  you,  but  one,  can  every  shadow  lend. 
DeKcribe  Adonis,  and  the  counterfeit 
Is  poorly  imitated  after  you ; 
Oil  Helenas  cheek  all  an  of  beauty  set, 
And  you  in  Grecian  tires  are  painted  new : 
Speak  of  the  spring,  and  foison*  of  the  year, 
The  one  doth  shadow  of  your  beauty  show, 
The  other  as  your  bounty  doth  appear ; 
And  you  in  every  blessed  shape  we  know. 
In  all  external  grace  you  have  some  part, 
But  you  like  none,  none  you,  for  constant  heart. 

LIV. 
0,  how  much  more  doth  beauty  beauteous  seem, 
By  that  sweet  ornament  which  truth  doth  give ! 
The  rose  looks  fair,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  live. 
The  canker'-blooms  have  full  as  deep  a  dye, 
As  tlie  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses ; 
Hang  on  such  thorns,  and  play  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  their  masked  buds  discloses ; 
But,  for  their  virtue  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwooM,  and  unrespected  fade ; 
Die  to  themselves.     Sweet  roses  do  not  so ; 
Of  tlieir  sweet  deaths  are  sweetest  odours  made : 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  lovely  youth, 
When  that  shall  fade,  my'  verse  distils  your  truth. 

LV. 
Not  marble,  nor  the  gilded  monuments 
Of  princes,  shall  out-live  this  powerful  rhyme ; 
But  you  shall  shine  more  bright  in  these  contents 
Than  unswept  stone,  besmcar'd  with  sluttish  time. 
When  wasteful  war  shall  statues  overturn, 
And  broils  root  out  the  work  of  masonry, 
Nor  Mars  his  sword,  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall  bum 
The  living  record  of  your  memory. 
'Gainst  death  and  all-oblivious  enmity 
Shall  you  pace  forth  :  your  praise  shall  still  find  room 
Even  in  the  eyes  of  all  posterity. 
That  wear  this  world  out  to  the  ending  doom. 
So,  till  the  judgment  that  yourself  arise. 
You  live  in  this,  and  dwell  in  lovers'  eyes. 

LVI. 
Sweet  love,  renew  thy  force  ;  be  it  not  said, 
Thy  edge  should  blunter  be  than  appetite. 
Which  but  to-day  by  feeding  is  allay'd. 
To-morrow  sharpened  in  his  former  might : 
So,  love,  be  thou  ;  aUhouuh  to-day  thou  fill 
Thy  hungry  eyes,  even  till  they  wink  with  fulness. 
To-morrow  see  again,  and  do  not  kill 
The  spirit  of  love  with  a  perpetual  dulness. 
Let  this  sad  interim  like  the  ocean  be 
W^hich  parts  the  shore,  where  two  contracted  new 
Come  daily  to  the  banks,  that  when  they  see 
Return  of  love  more  blest  may  be  the  view ; 

Or  call  it  winter,  which  b^ing  full  of  care,       [rare. 

Makes  summer's  welcome  thrice  more  wish'd,  more 

LVIL 
Being  your  slave,  what  should  I  do  but  tend 
Upon  the  hours  and  times  of  your  desire  ? 
1  have  no  precious  time  at  all  to  spend, 


Nor  services  to  do,  till  you  require. 
Nor  dare  I  chide  the  world- without-end  hour, 
Whilst  I,  my  sovereign,  watch  the  clock  for  yon, 
Nor  think  the  bitterness  of  absence  sour, 
When  you  have  bid  your  servant  once  adieu : 
Nor  dare  I  question  witli  my  jealous  thought, 
Where  you  may  be,  or  your  affairs  suppose : 
But,  like  a  sad  slave,  stay  and  think  of  nought. 
Save  where  you  are,  how  happy  you  make  those. 
So  true  a  fooi  is  love,  that  in  your  will 
(Though  you  do  any  thing)  he  thinks  no  ill. 

LVIII. 
That  God  forbid,  that  made  me  first  your  slave, 
I  should  in  thought  control  your  times  of  pleasure, 
Or  at  your  hand  th'  account  of  hours  to  crave. 
Being  your  vassal,  bound  to  stay  your  leisure ! 
O !  let  me  sufier  (being  at  your  beck) 
Th'  imprison'd  absence  of  your  liberty ; 
And  patience,  tame  to  sufferance,  bide  each  check. 
Without  accusing  you  of  injury. 
Be  where  you  list ;  your  charter  is  so  strong, 
That  you  yourself  may  privilege  your  time : 
Do  what  you  will,  to  you  it  doth  belong 
Yourself  to  pardon  of  self-doing  crime. 
I  am  to  wait,  though  waiting  so  be  hell, 
Not  blame  your  pleasure,  be  it  ill  or  well. 

LTX. 

If  there  be  nothing  new,  but  that  which  is 
Hath  been  before,  how  are  our  brains  beguil'd. 
Which,  labouring  for  invention,  bear  amiss 
The  second  burden  of  a  former  child  ? 
0 !  that  record  could  with  a  backward  look,  • 
Even  of  five  hundred  courses  of  the  sun. 
Show  me  your  image  in  some  antique  book, 
Since  mind  at  first  in  character  was  done  ; 
That  I  might  see  what  the  old  world  could  say 
To  this  composed  wonder  of  your  frame  ] 
Whether  we  are  mended,  or  where  better  they. 
Or  whether  revolution  be  the  same. 
0 !  sure  I  am,  the  wits  of  former  days 
To  subjects  worse  have  given  admiring  praise. 

LX. 

Like  as  the  waves  make  towards  the  pebbled  shore, 
So  do  our  minutes  hasten  to  their  end  ; 
Each  changing  place  with  that  which  goes  before. 
In  sequent  toil  all  forwards  do  contend. 
Nativity,  once  in  the  main  of  light. 
Crawls  to  maturity,  wherewith  being  crown'd, 
Crooked  eclipses  'gainst  his  glory  fight. 
And  time  that  gave  doth  now  his  gift  confound. 
Time  doth  transfix  the  fiourish  set  on  youth, 
And  delves  the  parallels  in  beauty's  brow; 
Feeds  on  the  rarities  of  nature's  truth. 
And  nothing  stands  but  for  his  scythe  to  mow : 
And  yet  to  times  in  hope  my  verse  shall  stand, 
Praising  thy  worth,  despite  his  cruel  hand. 

LXI. 
Is  it  thy  will,  thy  image  should  keep  open 
My  heavy  eyelids  to  the  weary  night  ? 
Dost  thou  desire  my  slumbers  should  be  broken, 
While  shadows,  like  to  thee,  do  mock  my  sight  ? 
Is  it  thy  spirit  that  thou  send'sc  from  thee 
So  far  from  home,  into  my  deeds  to  pry ; 
To  find  out  shames  and  idle  hours  in  me, 
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Th»  8coi>e  and  tenour  of  thy  jealousy  ? 
0  no !  thy  love,  though  much,  is  not  bo  great : 
It  is  my  love  that  keeps  mine  eye  awake  ; 
Mine  own  true  love  that  doth  my  rest  defeat, 
To  play  the  watchman  ever  for  thy  sake  : 
For  thee  watch  I,  whilst  thou  dost  wake  elsewhere, 
From  me  far  ofi^  with  others  all  too  near. 

LXII. 
Sin  of  self-love  possesseth  all  mine  eye, 
And  all  my  soul,  and  all  my  every  part ; 
And  for  this  sin  there  is  no  remedy, 
It  is  so  grounded  inward  in  my  heart. 
Methinks  no  face  so  gracious  is  as  mine, 
No  shape  so  true,  no  truth  of  such  account ; 
And  for  myself  mine  own  worth  do  define, 
As  I  all  other  in  all  worths  surmount. 
But  when  my  glass  shows  me  myself  indeed, 
Beated  and  choppM  with  tann'd  antiquity, 
Mine  own  self-love  quite  contrary  I  read ; 
Self  so  self-loving  were  iniquity. 

'T  is  thee  (myself)  that  for  myself  I  praise, 
Painting  my  age  with  heauty  of  thy  days. 

LXIII. 
Against  my  love  shall  he,  as  I  am  now. 
With  time's  injurious  hand  cruEh'd  and  o'erwom ; 
When  hours  have  drain'd  his  hlood,  and  filled  his  hrow 
With  lines  and  ^Tinkles  ;  when  his  youthful  morn 
Hath  travellM  on  to  age's  steepy  night ; 
And  all  those  heauties,  whereof  now  he 's  king, 
Are  vanishing,  or  vanished  out  of  sight, 
Stealing  away  the  treasure  of  his  spring ; 
For  such  a  time  do  I  now  fortify 
Against  confounding  age's  cruel  knife. 
That  he  shall  never  cut  from  memory 
My  sweet  love's  beauty,  though  my  loveHs  life ; 
His  beauty  shall  in  these  blaek  lines  be  seen. 
And  they  shall  live,  and  he  in  them  still  green. 

LXIV. 
When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defaeed 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  out- worn  buried  age ; 
When  sometime  lofty  towers  I  see  down-rased. 
And  brass  eternal,  slave  to  mortal  rage : 
When  I  have  seen  the  hungry  ocean  gain 
Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  shore, 
And  the  firm  soil  win  of  the  watery  main, 
Increasing  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store : 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confounded  to  decay, 
Huin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate— 
That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
This  thought  is  as  a  death,  which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fears  to  lose. 

LXV. 
Since  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  earth,  nor  boundless  sea, 
But  sad  mortality  o'er-sways  their  power, 
How  with  this  rage  shall  beauty  hold  a  plea, 
Whose  action  is  no  stronger  than  a  flower  ? 
0 !  how  shall  summer's  honey-breath  hold  out 
Against  the  wreckful  siege  of  battering  days, 
When  rocks  impregnable  are  not  so  stout, 
Nor  gates  of  steel  so  strong,  but  time  decays  ? 
i      0  fearful  meditation  !  where,  alack, 

Shall  time's  best  jewel  from  time's  chest  lie  hid  ? 
Or  what  strong  hand  can  hold  his  swift  foot  back  ? 


Or  who  his  spoil  of  beauty  can  forbid  ? 
0  none !  unless  this  miracle  have  might. 
That  in  black  ink  my  love  may  still  shine  bright. 

LXVI. 

Tir'd  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry;— 

As,  to  behold  desert  a  beggar  born. 

And  needy  nothing  trimm'd  in  jollity. 

And  purest  faith  unhappily  forsworn, 

And  gilded  honour  shamefully  misplac'd. 

And  maiden  virtue  rudely  strumpeted, 

And  right  perfection  ^Tongfully  disgrac'd, 

And  strength  by  limping  sway  disabled. 

And  art  made  tongue-tied  by  authority, 

And  folly  (doctor-like)  controlling  skill, 

And  simple  truth  miscall'd  simplicity, 

And  captive  good  attending  captain  ill : 
Tir'd  with  all  these,  from  these  would  J  be  pto^ 
Save  that  to  die  I  leave  my  love  alone. 

Lxvn. 

Ah  !  wherefore  with  infection  should  he  live, 
And  with  his  presence  grace  impiety. 
That  sin  by  him  advantage  should  achieve, 
And  lace'  itself  with  his  society  ? 
Why  should  false  painting  imitate  his  cheek. 
And  steal  dead  seeing  of  his  living  hue?  . 
Why  should  poor  beauty  indirectly  seek 
Roses  of  shadow,  since  his  rose  is  true  ? 
Why  should  he  live,  now  nature  bankrupt  is, 
Bcggfu^d  of  blood  to  blush  through  lively  veins? 
For  she  hath  no  exchequer  now  but  his. 
And.  proud  of  many,  lives  upon  his  gains. 
0 !  him  she  stores,  to  show  what  wealth  she  hsd 
In  days  long  since,  before  these  last  so  bad. 

LXVIII. 
Thus  is  his  cheek  the  map  of  days  out-worn, 
When  beauty  liv'd  and  died  as  flowers  do  now, 
Before  these  bastard  signs  of  fair  were  borne. 
Or  durst  inhabit  on  a  living  brow ; 
Before  the  golden  tresses  of  the  dead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres,  were  shorn  away, 
To  live  a  second  life  on  second  head  ; 
Ere  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay. 
In  him  those  holy  antique  hours  are  seen. 
Without  all  ornament,  itself,  and  true, 
Making  no  summer  of  another's  green, 
Robbing  no  old  to  dress  his  beauty  new ; 
And  him  as  for  a  map  doth  nature  store, 
To  show  false  art  what  beauty  was  of  yore. 

LXIX. 
Those  parts  of  thee  that  the  world's  eye  doth  view, 
Want  nothing  that  the  thought  of  hearts  can  mend ; 
All  tongues  (the  voice  of  souls)  give  thee  that  due," 
Uttering  bare  truth,  even  so  as  foes  commend. 
Thine  outward  thus  with  outward  praise  is  crownM; 
But  those  same  tongues  that  give  thee  so  thine  own. 
In  other  accents  do  this  praise  confound, 
By  seeing  farther  than  the  eye  hath  shown. 
They  look  into  the  beauty  of  thy  mind. 
And  that,  in  guess,  they  measure  by  thy  deeds;  [bndi 
Then  (churls)  their  thoughts,  although  their  eyes  wen 
To  thy  fair  flower  add  the  rank  smell  of  wwdi: 
But  why  thy  odour  matcheth  not  thy  show. 
The  solve'  is  this : — ^that  thou  dost  common  grov. 
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LXX. 
That  thoa  art  blam'd  shall  not  be  thy  defeet, 
For  Elander's  mark  was  ever  yet  the  fair ; 
The  ornament  of  beauty  is  suspect, 
A  crow  that  flies  in  heaven's  sweetest  air. 
So  thou  be  good,  slander  doth  but  approve 
Thy  worth  the  gneater,  being  wooM  of  time ; 
For  canker  vice  the  sweetest  buds  doth  love, 
A.nd  thoa  present'st  a  pure  unstained  prime. 
Thou  hast  past  by  the  ambush  of  young  days, 
Either  not  assaird,  or  victor  being  charged ; 
Vet  this  thy  praise  cannot  be  so  thy  praise, 
To  tie  up  envy,  evermore  enlarged : 
If  some  suspect  of  ill  mask'd  not  thy  show, 
Then,  thou  alone  kingdoms  of  hearts  shouldst  owe. 

LXXI. 
No  longer  mourn  for  me  when  I  am  dead, 
Than  you  shall  hear  the  surly  sullen  bell 
Give  warning  to  the  world  that  I  am  fled 
From  this  vile  world,  with  vilest  worms  to  dwell : 
Nay,  if  you  read  this  line,  remember  not 
The  hand  that  writ  it ;  for  I  love  you  so, 
That  I  in  your  sweet  thoughts  would  be  forgot. 
If  thinking  on  me  then  should  make  you  woe. 
0 !  if  (I  say)  you  look  upon  this  verse. 
When  I  perhaps  compounded  am  with  clay. 
Do  not  so  jnuch  as  my  poor  name  rehearse, 
But  let  your  love  even  with  my  life  decay ; 
Lest  the  wise  world  should  look  into  your  moan, 
And  mock  you  with  me  after  I  am  gone. 

LXXII. 
0 !  lest  the  world  should  task  you  to  recite 
What  merit  liv'd  in  me,  that  you  should  love 
After  my  death,  dear  love,  forget  me  quite. 
For  you  in  me  can  nothing  worthy  prove ; 
Unless  you  would  devise  some  virtuous  lie. 
To  do  more  for  me  than  mine  own  desert, 
And  hang  more  praise  upon  deceased  I, 
Then  niggard  truth  would  willingly  impart. 
0  !  lest  your  true  love  may  seem  false  in  this, 
That  yoQ  for  love  speak  well  of  me  untrue. 
My  name  be  buried  where  my  body  is, 
And  live  no  more  to  shame  nor  me  nor  you. 
For  I  am  sham'd  by  that  which  I  bring  forth, 
And  so  should  you,  to  love  things  nothing  worth. 

LXXIII. 
That  time  of  year  thou  may'st  in  me  behold. 
When  yellow  leaves,  or  none,  or  few.  do  hang 
Upon  those  boughs  which  shake  against  the  cold. 
Bare  ruinM  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 
In  me  thou  seest  the  twilight  of  such  day 
As  after  sun-set  fadeth  in  the  west, 
Which  by  and  by  black  night  doth  take  away. 
Death's  second  self,  that  seals  up  all  in  rest: 
In  me  thou  seest  the  glowing  of  such  fire. 
That  on  the  ashes  of  his  youth  doth  lie, 
As  the  death-bed  whereon  it  must  expire, 
Consum'd  with  that  which  it  was  nourish'd  by.  [strong. 
This  thou  perceiv'st,  which  makes  thy  love  more 
To  love  that  well  which  thou  must  leave  ere  long: 

LXXIV. 
But  be  contented :  when  that  fell  arrest 
Withont  all  bail  shall  carry  me  away, 
My  life  hath  in  this  line  some  interest, 


Which  for  memorial  still  with  thee  shall  stay : 
When  thou  reviewest  this,  thou  dost  review 
The  very  part  was  consecrate  to  thee. 
The  earth  can  have  but  earth,  which  is  his  due ; 
My  spirit  is  thine,  the  better  part  of  me : 
So  then  thou  hast  but  lost  the  dregs  of  life, 
The  prey  of  worms,  my  body  being  dead ; 
The  coward  conquest  of  a  wretch's  knife. 
Too  base  of  thee  to  be  remembered. 
The  worth  of  that  is  that  which  it  contains, 
And  that  is  this,  and  this  with  thee  remains. 

LXXV. 
So  are  you  to  my  thoughts,  as  food  to  life, 
Or  as  sweet-season'd  showers  are  to  the  ground ; 
And  for  the  peace  of  you  I  hold  such  strife 
As  'twixt  a  miser  and  his  wealth  is  found : 
Now  proud  as  an  enjoyer,  and  anon 
Doubting  the  filching  age  will  steal  his  treasure ; 
Now  counting  best  to  be  with  you  alone, 
Then  better'd  that  the  world  may  see  my  pleasure : 
Sometime  all  full  with  feasting  on  your  sight, 
And  by  and  by  clean  starved  for  a  look ; 
Possessmg  or  pursuing  no  delight. 
Save  what  is  had  or  must  from  you  be  took. 

Thus  do  I  pine  and  surfeit  day  by  day ; 

Or  gluttouing  on  all,  or  all  away. 

LXXVI. 
Why  is  my  verse  so  barren  of  new  pride. 
So  far  from  variation  or  quick  change  ? 
Why,  with  the  time,  do  I  not  glance  aside 
To  new-found  methods  and  to  compounds  strange  ? 
Why  write  I  still  all  one,  ever  the  same, 
And  keep  invention  in  a  noted  weed, 
That  every  word  doth  almost  tell  my  name, 
Showing  their  birth,  and  where  they  did  proceed  ? 
O !  know,  sweet  love,  I  always  write  of  you, 
And  you  luid  love  are  still  my  argument } 
So,  all  my  best  is  dressing  old  words  new. 
Spending  again  what  is  already  spent : 
For  as  the  sun  is  daily  new  and  old. 
So  is  my  love,  still  telling  what  is  told. 

Lxxvn. 

Thy  glan  will  show  thee  how  thy  beauties  wear. 
Thy  dial  how  thy  precious  minutes  waste ; 
The  vacant  leaves  thy  mind's  imprint  will  bear. 
And  of  this  book  this  learning  may'st  thou  taste : 
The  wrinkles  which  thy  glass  will  truly  show. 
Of  mouthed  graves  will  give  thee  memory ; 
Thou  by  thy  dial's  shady  stealth  may'st  know 
Time's  thievish  progress  to  eternity. 
Look,  what  thy  memory  cannot  contain, 
Commit  to  these  waste  blanks,  and  thou  shalt  find 
Those  children  nurs'd,  deliver'd  from  thy  brain, 
To  take  a  new  acquaintance  of  thy  mind. 
These  oflices,  so  oft  as  thou  wilt  look, 
Shall  profit  thee,  and  much  enrich  thy  book. 

LXXVIIL 
So  oft  have  I  invok'd  thee  for  my  muse, 
And  found  such  fair  assistance  in  my  vene, 
As  every  alien  pen  hath  got  my  use^ 
And  under  thee  their  poesy  disperse. 
Thine  eyes  that  taught  the  dumb  on  high  to  sing, 
And  heavy  ignorance  aloft  to  fiy, 
Have  added  feathers  to  the  leamed's  wing, 
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And  given  grace  a  double  majesty. 
Vet  be  most  proud  of  that  which  I  compile^ 
Whose  influence  is  thine,  and  bom  of  thee  : 
in  others'  works  thou  dost  but  mend  the  style, 
And  arts  with  thy  sweet  graces  graced  be : 
But  thou  art  all  my  art,  and  dost  advance 
As  high  as  learning  my  rude  ignorance. 

LXXIX. 
Whilst  I  alone  did  call  upon  thy  aid, 
My  verse  alone  had  all  thy  gentle  grace ; 
But  now  my  gracious  numbers  are  decay'd, 
And  my  sick  muse  doth  give  another  place. 
I  grant,  sweet  love,  thy  lovely  argument 
Deserves  the  travail  of  a  worthier  pen; 
Yet  what  of  thee  thy  poet  doth  invent. 
He  robs  thee  of,  and  pays  it  thee  again. 
He  lends  thee  virtue,  and  he  stole  that  word 
From  thy  behaviour  j  beauty  doth  he  give, 
And  found  it  in  thy  cheek  ;  he  can  afford 
No  praise  to  thee  but  what  in  thee  doth  live. 
Then,  thank  him  not  for  that  which  he  doth  say, 
Since  what  he  owes  thee,  thou  thyself  dost  pay. 

LXXX. 

0 !  how  I  faint  when  I  of  you  do  write, 
Knowing  a  better  spirit  doth  use  your  name, 
And  in  the  praise  thereof  spends  all  his  might. 
To  make  me  tongue-tied,  speaking  of  your  fame  : 
But  since  your  worth  (wide  as  the  ocean  is) 
The  humble  as  the  proudest  sail  doth  bear. 
My  saucy  bark,  inferior  far  to  his, 
On  your  broad  main  doth  wilfully  appear. 
Your  shallowest  help  will  hold  me  up  afloat, 
Whilst  he  upon  your  soundless  deep  doth  ride ;  , 
Or.  being  wreck'd,  I  am  a  worthless  boat, 
He  of  tail  building,  and  of  goodly  pride: 
Then,  if  he  thrive,  and  I  be  cast  away. 
The  worst  was  this — ^my  love  was  my  decay. 

LXXXL 

Or  I  shall  live  your  epitaph  to  make. 
Or  you  survive  when  I  in  earth  am  rotten: 
From  hence  your  memory  death  cannot  take. 
Although  in  me  each  part  will  be  forgotten. 
Your  name  from  hence  immortal  life  shall  haTe, 
Though  I,  once  gone,  to  all  the  world  must  die :' 
The  earth  can  yield  me  but  a  common  grave,* 
When  you  entombed  in  men's  eyes  shall  lie. 
Your  monument  shall  be  my  gentle  verse, 
Which  eyes  not  yet  created  shall  o'er-read  ; 
And  tongues  to  be  your  being  shall  rehearse, 
When  all  the  breathers  of  this  world  are  dead ; 
You  still  shall  live  (such  virtue  hath  my  pen,) 
Where  breath  most  breathes,  even  in  the  moutha  of 
men. 

LXXXII. 
I  grant  thou  wert  not  married  to  my  muse. 
And,  therefore,  may'st  without  attaint  o'er-look 
The  dedicated  words  which  writers  use 
Of  their  fair  subject,  blessing  every  book. 
Thou  art  as  fair  in  knowledge  as  in  hue, 
Finding  thy  worth  a  limit  paat  my  praise ; 
And,  therefore,  a(^  enforc'd  to  seek  anew 
Some  fresher  stamp  of  the  time-bettering  days. 
And  do  so,  love ;  yet  when  they  have  devis'd 
What  strained  touches  rhetoric  can  lend, 
Thou,  truly  fair,  wert  truly  sympathized 


In  true  plain  words,  by  thy  true-telling  friend; 
And  their  gross  painting  might  be  better  used 
Where  cheeks  need  blood :  in  thee  it  ii  abased. 

LXXXIII. 
I  never  saw  that  you  did  painting  need, 
And,  therefore,  to  your  fair  no  painting  set; 
I  found,  or  thought  I  found,  you  did  exoeed 
The  barren  tender  of  a  poet's  debt : 
And,  therefore,  have  I  slept  in  your  report, 
That  you  yourself,  being  extant,  well  might  show 
How  far  a  modern  quill  doth  come  too  short. 
Speaking  of  worth,  what  worth  in  you  doth  grow. 
This  silence  for  my  sin  you  did  impute. 
Which  shall  be  most  my  glory,  being  dumb ; 
For  I  impair  not  beauty  being  mute, 
When  others  would  give  life,  and  bring  a  tomb. 
There  lives  more  life  in  one  of  your  fair  eyesi 
Than  both  your  poets  can  in  praise  devise. 

LXXXIV. 
Who  is  it  that  says  most  ?  which  can  say  more, 
Than  this  rich  praise,  that  you  alone  are  you  ? 
In  whose  confine  immured  is  the  store, 
Which  should  example  where  your  equal  grew. 
Lean  penury  within  that  pen  doth  dwell. 
That  to  his  subject  lends  not  some  small  glory ; 
But  he  that  writes  of  you,  if  he  can  tell 
That  you  are  you,  so  dignifies  his  story, 
Let  him  but  copy  what  in  you  is  writ, 
Not  making  worse  what  nature  made  so  clear, 
And  such  a  counterpart  shall  fame  his  wit. 
Making  his  style  admired  every  where. 
You  to  your  beauteous  blessings  add  a  curse, 
Being  fond  on  praise,  which   makes   your  praisei 
worse. 

LXXXV. 

My  tongue-tied  muse  in  manners  holds  her  still, 
While  comments  of  your  praise,  richly  oompiPdi, 
Reserve  their  character  with  golden  quill, 
And  precious  phrase  by  all  the  muses  fil'd. 
I  think  good  thoughts,  whilst  other  write  good  words, 
And,  like  unlettei^d  clerk,  still  cry  '^  Amen" 
To  every  hynm  that  able  spirit  aflbrds, 
In  polish^  form  of  well-refined  pen. 
Hearing  you  praised,  I  say,  ^^  't  is  so,  't  is  true," 
And  to  the  most  of  praise  add  something  more; 
But  that  is  in  my  thought,  whose  love  to  you, 
Though  words  come  hindmost,  holds  his  rank  before : 
Then,  others  for  the  breath  of  words  respect, 
Me  for  my  dumb  thoughts,  speaking  in  efleet. 

LXXXVI. 
Was  it  the  proud  full  sail  of  his  great  verse, 
Bound  for  the  prize  of  all  too  precious  you, 
That  did  my  ripe  thoughts  in  my  brain  inherM, 
Making  their  tomb  the  womb  wherein  they  grew? 
Was  it  his  spirit,  by  spirits  taught  to  write 
Above  a  mortal  pitch,  that  struck  me  dead  ? 
No,  neither  he,  nor  his  compeers  by  night 
Giving  him  aid,  my  verse  astonished : 
He,  nor  that  affable  familiar  ghost. 
Which  nightly  gulls  him  with  intelligence. 
As  victors  of  my  silence  cannot  boast. 
I  was  not  sick  of  any  fear  from  thence  ; 
But  when  your  countenance  fiU'd  up^his  linsi 
Then  lackM  I  matter ;  that  enfeebled  nuie. 
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LXXXVII. 

Farewell :  thon  art  too  dear  for  my  possessing, 
And  like  enough  thou  know'st  thy  estimate : 
The  charter  of  thy  worth  gives  thee  releasing ; 
My  bonds  in  thee  are  all  determinate. 
For  how  do  I  hold  thee  but  by  thy  granting  ? 

i     And  for  that  riches  where  is  my  deserving  ? 
The  cause  of  this  fair  gift  in  me  is  wanting, 

i     And  so  my  patent  back  again  is  swerving. 

I     Thyself  thou  gav'st,  thy  own  worth  then  not  knowing, 
Or  me,  to  whom  gav'st  it.  else  mistaking;  • 
So  thy  great  gift,  upon  misprision  growing, 

I     Comes  home  again,  on  better  judgment  making. 

I        Thus  have  I  had  thee,  as  a  dream  doth  flatter, 

'        In  sleep  a  king,  but  waking,  no  such  matter. 

I 

LXXXVIII. 
When  thou  shalt  be  dispos'd  to  set  me  light, 
And  place  my  merit  in  the  eye  of  scom^ 
Upon  thy  side  against  myself  I  '11  fight. 
And  prove  thee  virtuous,  though  thou  art  forsworn : 
With  mine  own  weakness  being  best  acquainted. 
Upon  thy  part  I  can  set  down  a  story 
Of  faults  conceal'd,  wherein  I  am  attainted. 
That  thou,  in  losing  me,  shalt  win  much  glory : 
And  I  by  this  will  be  a  gainer  too ; 
For  bending  all  my  loving  thoughts  on  thee, 
The  injuries  that  to  myself  I  do, 
Doing  thee  vantage,  double  vantage  me. 
Such  is  my  love,  to  thee  I  so  belong, 
That  for  thy  right  myself  will  bear  all  wrong. 

LXXXIX. 

Say  that  thou  didst  forsake  me  for  some  fault. 
And  I  will  comment  upon  that  offence : 
Speak  of  my  lameness,  and  I  straight  will  halt. 
Against  thy  reasons  making  no  defence. 
Thou  canst  not,  love,  disgrace  me  half  so  ill. 
To  set  a  form  upon  desired  change. 
As  T  '11  myself  disgrace :  knowing  thy  will, 
I  will  acquaintance  strangle,  and  look  strange ; 
Be  absent  from  thy  walks ;  and  in  my  tongue 
Thy  sweet  beloved  name  no  more  shall  dwell, 
Lefit  I  (too  much  profane)  should  do  it  wrong. 
And  haply  of  our  old  acquaintance  tell. 
For  thee,  against  myself  I  '11  vow  debate, 
For  I  must  ne'er  love  him  whom  thou  dost  hate. 

XC. 
Then,  hate  me  when  thou  wilt ;  if  ever,  now : 
Now,  while  the  world  is  bent  my  deeds  ito  cross. 
Join  with  the  spite  of  fortune,  make  me  bow. 
And  do  not  drop  in  for  an  after  loss. 
Ah  !  do  not,  when  my  heart  hath  scap'd  this  sorrow. 
Come  in  the  rearward  of  a  conquered  woe ; 
Give  not  a  windy  night  a  rainy  morrow, 
To  linger  out  a  purpos'd  overthrow. 
If  thou  wilt  leave  me,  do  not  leave  me  last. 
When  other  petty  griefs  have  done  their  spite. 
But  in  the  onset  come  :  so  shall  I  ta^te 
At  first  the  very  worst  of  fortune's  might ; 
And  other  strains  of  woe,  which  now  seem  woe, 
Compard  with  loss  of  thee,  will  not  seem  so. 

XCI. 
Some  glory  in  their  birth,  some  in  their  skill. 
Some  in  their  wealth,  some  in  their  body's  force ; 
Some  in  their  garments,  though  new-fangled  ill ; 


Some  in  their  hawks  and  hounds,  some  in  their  horse 
And  every  humour  hath  his  adjunct  pleasure, 
Wherein  it  finds  a  joy  above  the  rest ; 
But  these  particulars  are  not  my  measure  : 
All  these  I  better  in  one  general  best. 
Thy  love  is  better  than  high  birth  to  me, 
Richer  than  wealth,  prouder  than  garments'  cost, 
Of  more  delight  than  hawks  or  horses  be ; 
And  having  thee,  of  all  men*8  pride  I  boast : 
Wretched  in  this  alone,  that  thou  may'st  take 
All  this  away,  and  me  most  wretched  make. 

XCII. 
But  do  thy  worst  to  steal  thyself  away, 
For  term  of  life  thou  art  assured  mine ; 
And  life  no  longer  than  thy  love  will  stay. 
For  it  depends  upon  that  love  of  thine  : 
Then,  need  I  not  to  fear  the  worst  of  wrongs. 
When  in  the  least  of  them  my  life  hath  end. 
I  see  a  better  state  to  me  belongs 
Than  tha^  which  on  thy  humour  doth  depend. 
Thou  canst  not  vex  me  with  inconstant  mind, 
Since  that  my  life  on  thy  revolt  doth  lie. 
0 !  what  a  happy  title  do  I  find, 
Happy  to  have  thy  love,  happy  to  die : 

But  what 's  so  blessed  fair  that  fears  no  blot? 

Thou  may'st  be  false,  and  yet  I  know  it  not. 

XCIIL 
So  shall  I  live,  supposing  thou  art  true. 
Like  a  deceived  husband ;  so  love's  face 
May  still  seem  love  to  me,  though  alter'd  new; 
Thy  looks  with  me,  thy  heart  in  other  place : 
For  there  can  live  no  hatred  in  thine  eye ; 
Therefore,  in  that  I  cannot  know  thy  change. 
In  many's  looks  the  false  heart's  history 
Is  writ  in  moods,  and  frowns,  and  wrinkles  strange  j 
But  heaven  in  thy  creation  did  decree. 
That  in  thy  face  sweet  love  should  ever  dwell ; 
Whate'er  thy  thoughts  or  thy  heart's  workings  be. 
Thy  looks  should  nothing  thenc^  but  sweetness  tell. 
How  like  Eve's  apple  doth  thy  beauty  grow. 
If  thy  sweet  virtue  answer  not  thy  show ! 

XCIV. 

They  that  have  power  to  hurt,  and  will  do  none, 
That  do  not  do  the  thing  they  most  do  show. 
Who,  moving  others,  are  themselves  as  stone. 
Unmoved,  cold,  and  to  temptation  slow ; 
They  rightly  do  inherit  heaven's  graces. 
And  husband  nature's  riches  from  expense ; 
They  are  the  lords  and  owners  of  their  faces. 
Others  but  stewards  of  their  excellence. 
The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet, 
Though  to  itself  it  only  live  and  die ;  « 
But  if  that  flower  with  base  infection  meet. 
The  basest  weed  outbraves  his  dignity ; 
For  sweetest  things  turn  sourest  by  their  deeds : 
Lilies  that  fester  smell  far  worse  than  weeds. 

XCV. 
How  sweet  and  lovely  dost  thou  make  the  shame. 
Which,  like  a  canker  in  the  fragrant  rose. 
Doth  spot  the  beauty  of  thy  budding  name  ? 
0,  in  what  sweets  dost  thou  thy  sins  enclose  ! 
That  tongue  that  tells  the  story  of  thy  days, 
(Making  lascivious  comments  on  thy  sport] 
Cannot  dispraise  but  in  a  kind  of  praise , 
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Naming  thy  name  blesses  an  ill  report. 
O !  what  a  mansion  have  those  vices  got,^ 
Which  for  their  habitation  chose  out  thee, 
Where  beauty's  veil  doth  cover  every  blot, 
And  all  things  tam  to  fair  that  eyes  can  see ! 

Take  li«ed,  ^ar  heart,  of  this  large  privilege ; 

The  hardest  knif«  ill  us'd  4[otlL  lose  his  edge. 

XCVl. 
Some  say,  thy  fault  is  youth,  some  wantoimees ; 
Some  say,  thy  grace  is  youth,  and  gentle  sport ; 
Both  grace  and  faults  are  lov'd  of  more  and  less : 
Thou  mak'st  faults  graces  that  to  thee  resort. 
As  on  the  finger  of  a  throned  queen 
The  basest  j^wel  will  be  well  esteemed. 
So  are  those  errors  that  in  thee  are  seen 
To  truths  translated,  and  for  true  things  deem'd. 
How  many  lambs  might  the  fitem  wolf  betray. 
If  like  a  lamb  he  could  his  looke  translate  ! 
How  many  gazers  migfaftst  thou  lead  away, 
It  thou  wouldst  use  the  strength  of  all  thy  *ite  ! 
But  do  not  flo ;  I  lovse  thee  in  such  sort, 
As  thou  being  mine,  mine  is  thy  good  report.  • 

XCVII. 
How  like  a  winter  hath  my  absence  been 
From  thee,  the  pleasure  of  the  fleeting  year  ! 
What  freezings  have  I  felt,  what  dark  days  seen, 
What  old  December's  bareness  every  where  ! 
And  yet  this  time  remov'd  was  summer's  time ; 
The  teeming  autumn,  big  with  rich  increase, 
Bearing  the  wanton  burden  of  the  prime, 
Like  widow'd  wombs  alter  their  lords'  decease : 
Yet  this  abundant  issue  seem'd  to  me 
But  hope  of  orphans,  and  unfather'd  fruit ; 
For  summer  and  his  pleasures  wait  on  thee. 
And,  thou  away,  the  very  birds  are  mute ; 
Or,  if  they  sing,  't  is  with  so  dull  a  cheer, 
That  leaves  look  pale,  dreading  the  winter's  near. 

xcvm. 

From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 
When  proud-pied  April,  dress'd  in  all  his  trim, 
Hath  put  a  spirit  of  youth  in  every  thing, 
That  heavy  Satur&  laugh'd  and  leap'd  with  him : 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smell 
Of  dilTerent  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  summer's  story  tell, 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where  they  grew : 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lily's  white, 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight, 
Drawn  after  you ;  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  seem'd  it  winter  still,  and,  you  away. 
As  with  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play : 

XCIX. 
The  forward  violet  thus  did  I  chide  :— 
Sweet  thief^  whence  didst  thou  steal  thy  sweet  that 
If  not  from  my  love's  breath  ?  the  purple  pride  [smells, 
Which  on  thy  soft  cheek  for  complexion  dwells, 
f  n  my  love's  veins  thou  hast  too  grossly  dyed. 
The  lily  I  condemned  for  thy  hand. 
And  buds  of  marjoram  had  stol'n  thy  hair: 
The  roses  fearfully  on  thorns  did  stand. 
One  blushing  shame,  aiE)ther  white  despair; 
A  third,  nor  red  nor  white,  had  stolen  of  both. 
And  to  this  Tobbery  had  annex'd  thy  breath; 


But,  for  his  theft,  in  pride  of  all  his  growth 

A  vengeful  canker  eat  him  up  to  death. 
More  flowers  I  noted,  yet  I  none  oould  see, 
But  sweet  or  colour  it  had  stol'n  from  thee. 

C. 
Where  art  thou,  Muse,  that  thou  forget'st  so  long 
To  speak  of  that  which  gives  thee  all  thy  might? 
Spend'st  thou  thy  fury  on  some  worthless  song. 
Darkening  thy  power  to  lend  base  subjects  light  > 
Return,  forgetful  Muse,  and  straight  redeem 
In  gentle  numbers  time  so  idly  spent : 
Sing  to  the  ear  that  doth  thy  lays  esteem, 
And  gives  thy  pen  both  skill  and  argument. 
Rise,  resty  Muse,  my  love's  sweet  face  survey, 
If  Time  have  any  wrinkle  graven  there ; 
If  any,  be  a  satire  to  decay. 
And  make  Time's  spoils  despised  every  where. 

Give  my  love  fame  faster  than  Time  wastes  life; 

So  thou  prevent'st  his  scythe,  and  crooked  knife 

CI. 

0  truant  Muse !  what  shall  be  thy  amends. 
For  thy  neglect  of  truth  in  beauty  dyed  ? 
Both  truth  and  beauty  on  my  love  depends; 
So  dost  thou  too,  and  therein  dignified. 

Make  answer.  Muse :  wilt  thou  not  haply  say, 
"  Truth  needs  no  colour,  with  his  colour  fix'd ; 
Beauty  no  pencil,  beauty's  truth  to  lay; 
But  best  s  best,  if  never  intermix'd." 
Because  he  needs  no  praise,  wilt  thou  be  dumb? 
Excuse  not  silence  so ;  for 't  lies  in  thee 
To  make  him  much  out-live  a  gilded  tomb, 
And  to  be  prais'd  of  ages  yet  to  be. 
Then,  do  thy  office,  Muse  :  I  teach  thee  how 
To  make  him  seem  long  henoe  as  he  shows  now. 

cn. 

My  love  is  strengthen'd/though  more  weak  in  seeming 

1  love  not  less,  though  less  the  show  appear : 
That  love  is  merchandiz'd,  whose  rich  esteeming 
The  o'ViTier's  tongue  doth  publish  every  where. 
Our  love  was  new,  and  then  but  in  the  spring. 
When  I  was  wont  to  greet  it  with  my  lays; 

As  Philomel  in  summer's  front  doth  sing, 
And  stops  his  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days : 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now, 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  night, 
But  that  wild  music  burdens  every  bough, 
And  sweety  grown  common  lose  their  dear  delight 
Therefore,  like  her,  I  sometime  hold  my  tongue. 
Because  I  would  not  dull  you  with  my  song. 

cm. 

Alack !  what  poverty  my  muse  brings  forth, 
That  having  such  a  scope  to  show  her  pridc^ 
The  argument,  all  bare,  is  of  more  worth. 
Than  when  it  hath  my  added  praise  beside 
0 !  blame  me  not,  if  I  no  more  can  wTite : 
Look  in  your  glass,  and  there  appears  a  face. 
That  over-goes  my  blunt  invention  quite, 
Dulling  my  lines,  and  doing  me  disgrace. 
Were  it  not  sinful,  then,  striving  to  mend, 
To  mar  the  subject  that  before  was  well  ? 
For  to  no  other  pass  my  verses  tend, 
Than  of  your  graces  and  your  gifts  to  tell , 

And  more,  much  more,  than  in  my  verse  ean  lit 
Your  own  glass  shows  you,  when  you  look  m  it 
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CIV. 
To  me,  fair  friend,  yon  never  can  be  old, 
For  as  you  were,  when  first  your  eye  I  eyM, 
Such  seems  your  beauty  still.    Three  winters  cold 
Have  from  the  forests  shook  three  summers'  pride ; 
Three  beauteous  springs  to  yellow  autumn  tum'd, 
In  process  of  the  seasons  have  I  seen ; 
Three  April  perfumes  in  three  hot  Junes  bum'd, 
Since  first  I  saw  you  fresh,  which  yet  are  gnexL 
Ah  !  yet  doth  beauty,  like  a  dial  hand, 
Steal  from  his  figure,  and  no  pace  perceived ; 
So  your  sweet  hue,  which  methinks  still  doth  stand, 
Hath  motion,  and  mine  eye  may  be  deceived : 
For  fear  of  which,  hear  this,  thou  age  unbred.-^ 
Ere  you  were  bom  was  beauty's  sununer  dead. 

CV. 

Let  not  my  love  be  call'd  idolatry, 
Nor  my  beloved  as  an  idol  show, 
Since  all  alike  my  songs  and  praises  be, 
To  one,  of  one,  still  such,  and  ever  so. 
Kind  is  my  love  to-day,  to-morrow  kind. 
Still  constant  in  a  wondrous  excellence : 
Theretbre,  my  verse  to  constancy  confin'd. 
One  thing  expressing,  leaves  out  difference. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  it  all  my  argument. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  varying  to  other  words ; 
And  in  this  change  is  my  invention  spent, 
Three  themes  in  one,  which  wondrous  scope  affords. 
Fair,  kind,  and  true,  have  often  liv'd  alone, 
Which  three,  till  now,  never  kept  seat  in  one. 

CVI. 
When  in  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time 
I  see  descriptions  of  the  fairest  wights, 
And  beauty  making  beautiful  old  rhyme, 
In  praise  of  ladies  dead,  and  lovely  knights; 
Then,  in  the  blazon  of  sweet  beauty's  best, 
Of  hand,  of  foot,  of  lip,  of  eye,  of  brow, 
I  see  their  antique  pen  would  have  expresa'd 
Even  such  a  beauty  as  you  master  now. 
So  all  their  praises  are  but  prophecies 
Of  this  our  time,  all  you  prefiguring ; 
And  for  they  look'd  but  with  divining  eyes, 
They  had  not  skill  enough  your  worth  to  sing : 

For  we,  which  now  behold  tliese  present  days. 

Have  eyes  to  wonder,  but  lack  tongues  to  praise. 

CVII. 
Not  mine  own  fears,  nor  the  prophetic  soul 
Of  the  wide  world,  dreaming  on  things  to  oome, 
Can  yet  the  lease  of  my  true  love  control, 
Suppos'd  as  forfeit  to  a  confin'd  doom. 
The  mortal  moon  hath  her  eclipse  endnr'd, 
And  the  sad  augurs  mock  their  own  presage; 
Incertainties  now  crown  themselves  assuHd, 
And  peace  proclaims  olives  of  endless  age. 
Now,  with  the  drops  of  this  most  balmy  time 
My  love  looks  tresh,  and  death  to  me  subscribes, 
Since,  spite  of  him,  I  '11  live  in  this  powr  rhyme, 
Wliile  he  insults  o'er  dull  and  speechless  tribes: 
And  thou  in  this  shalt  find  thy  monument. 
When  tyrants'  orests,  and  tombs  of  brass  are  spent. 

CVIII. 
What 's  in  the  brain  that  ink  may  character. 
Which  hath  not  figuHd  to  thee  my  true  spirit? 
What 's  new  to  speak,  what  now  to  register^ 
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That  may  express  my  love,  or  thy  dear  merit? 

Nothing,  select  boy;  but  yet,  like  prayers  divine, 

1  must  each  day  say  o'er  the  very  same, 

Counting  no  old  thing  old,  thou  mine,  I  thine, 

Even  as  when  first  I  hallow'd  thy  fair  name. 

So  that  eternal  love,  in  love's  fresh  case, 

Weighs  not  the  dust  and  injury  of  age; 

Nor  gives  to  necessary  wrinkles  place. 

But  makes  antiquity  for  aye  his  page: 

Finding  the  first  conceit  of  love  there  bred, 
Whero  time  and  outward  form  would  show  it  deed. 

CIX. 
0 !  never  say  that  I  was  false  of  heart. 
Though  absence  seem'd  my  flame  to  qualify. 
As  easy  might  I  from  myself  depart, 
As  from  my  soul,  which  in  thy  bresst  doth  lie. 
That  is  my  home  of  love :  if  I  have  rang'd, 
Like  him  that  travels,  I  return  again, 
Just  to  the  time,  not  with  the  time  exchang'd ; 
So  that  myself  bring  water  for  my  stain. 
Never  believe,  though  in  my  nature  reign'd 
All  frailties  that  besiege  all  kinds  of  blood, 
That  it  could  so  preposteroasly  be  stain'd. 
To  leave  for  nothing  all  thy  sum  of  good ; 
For  nothing  this  wide  universe  I  call, 
Save  thou,  my  Rose ;  in  it  thou  art  my  all. 

ex. 

Alas !  't  IS  true,  I  have  gqpe  here  and  there. 
And  made  myself  a  motley  to  the  view: 
GoHd  mine  own  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  oaost  deal 
Made  old  offences  of  affections  new :        ^ 
Most  true  it  is,  that  I  have  look'd  on  truth 
Askance  and  strangely ;  but,  by  all  above. 
These  blenches'  gave  my  heart  another  youth. 
And  worse  essays  prov'd  thee  my  best  of  love. 
Now  all  is  done,  save*  what  shall  have  no  end : 
Mine  appetite  I  never  more  will  grind 
On  newer  proof,  to  try  an  older  friend, 
A  god  in  love,  to  whom  I  am  confin'd. 
Then,  give  me  welcome,  next  my  heaven  the  best. 
Even  to  thy  pure,  and  most  most  loving  breast. 

CXI. 
0 !  for  my  sake  do  you  with  fortune  chide, 
The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmful  deeds, 
That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 
Than  public  means,  which  public  manners  breeds: 
Thence  comes  it  that  my  name  receives  a  brand; 
And  almost  thence  my  nature  is  subdu'd 
To  what  it  works  in,  like  the  dyer's  hand. 
Pity  me,  then,  and  wish  I  were  renew'd. 
Whilst,  like  a  willing  patient,  I  will  drink 
Potions  of  eyseP  'gainst  my  strong  infection; 
No  bitterness  that  I  will  bitter  think, 
Nor  double  penance,  to  correct  correction. 
Pity  me,  then,  dear  friend,  and  I  assure  ye, 
Even  that  your  pity  is  enough  to  cure  me. 

CXII. 

Your  love  and  pity  doth  th'  impression  fill 
Which  vulgar  scandal  stamp'd  upon  my  brow; 
For  what  care  I  who  calls  me  well  or  ill, 
So  you  e'er-green  my  bad,  my  good  allow  ? 
You  are  my  all-the- world,  and  I  must  strive 
To  know  my  shames  and  praises  from  yoir  tongue; 
None  else  to  me,  nor  I  to  none  alive, 
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That  my  steelM  senra  or  changes,  right  or  wrong. 

fn  so  profound  abysm  I  throw  all  care 

Of  others'  voicej.  that  ray  adder's  sense 

To  critic  and  to  flatterer  stopped  are. 

Mark  how  with  my  neglect  I  do  dispense  :— 
You  are  so  strongly  in  my  purpose  bred, 
That  all  the  world  besides  metliinks  they  are  dead.' 

CXIIL 
Smcc  [  left  you  mine  eye  is  in  my  mind, 
And  that  which  governs  me  to  go  about 
Doth  part  his  function,  and  is  partly  blind, 
Seems  seeing,  but  effectually  is  out ; 
For  it  no  form  delivers  to  the  heart 
Cf  bird,  of  flower,  or  shape,  which  it  doth  latch:* 
Of  his  quick  objects  hath  the  mind  no  part, 
Nor  his  own  vision  holds  what  it  doth  catch; 
For  if  it  see  the  rudest  or  gentlest  si^ht. 
The  most  sweet  favour,  or  deformed'st  creature, 
The  mountain  or  the  sea,  the  day  or  night, 
The  crow  or  dove,  it  shapes  them  to  your  feature : 
Incapable  of  more,  replete  with  you. 
My  most  true  mind  thus  maketh  mine  untrue.' 

CXIV. 

Or  whether  doth  my  mind,  being  orown'd  with  you, 
Drink  up  the  monarch's  plague,  this  flattery  ? 
Or  whether  shall  I  say,  my  eye  saith  true, 
And  that  your  love  taught  it  this  alchymy. 
To  make,  of  monsters  and  (hings  indigest, 
Such  cherubins  as  your  sweet  self  resemble, 
Creating  every  bad  a  perfect  best. 
As  fast  as  objects  to  his  beams  assemble  ? 
0 !  't  is  the  first :  't  is  flattery  in  my  seeing, 
And  my  great  mind  most  kingly  drinks  it  up : 
Mine  eye  well  knows  what  with  his  gust  is  'greeing, 
And  to  his  palate  doth  prepare  the  cup :        • 
If  it  be  poison'd,  't  is  the  lesser  sin 
That  mine  eye  loves  it,  and  doth  first  begin. 

CXV. 

Those  lines  that  I  before  have  writ  do  lie. 
Even  those  that  said  I  could  not  love  you  dearer ; 
Yet  then  my  judgment  knew  no  reason  why 
My  most  full  flame  should  afterwards  burn  clearer. 
But  reckoning  time,  whose  millionM  accidents 
Creep  in  'twixt  vows,  and  change  decrees  of  kings, 
Tan  sacred  beauty,  blunt  the  sharpest  intents. 
Divert  strong  minds  t'  the  course  of  altering  thinga ; 
Alas  !  why,  fearing  of  time's  tyranny, 
Might  I  not  then  say,  "  now  I  love  you  best," 
When  I  was  certain  o'er  incertainty, 
Crowning  the  present,  doubting  of  the  rest  ? 
Love  is  a  babe ;  then,  might  I  not  say  so, 
To  give  full  growth  to  that  which  still  doth  grow? 

s:jxvi. 

Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 

Admit  impediments  :  love  is  not  love, 

Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds, 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove : 

0  no  !  it  is  an  ever-fixed  mark, 

That  looks  on  tempests,  and  is  never  shaken ; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark, 

Whose  worth 's  unknown,  although  his  height  be  taken. 

Love 's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 

Within  his  bending  sickle's  compass  come ; 


Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeki, 
But  bears  it  out  even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 

If  this  be  error,  and  upon  me  proved, 

I  never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 

CXVII. 
Accuse  me  thus :  that  I  have  scanted  all 
Wherein  I  should  your  great  deserts  repay ; 
Forgot  upon  your  dearest  love  to  call, 
Whereto  all  bonds  do  tie  me  day  by  day ; 
That  I  have  frequent  been  with  unknown  minds, 
And  given  to  time  your  own  dear-purchas'd  right ; 
That  I  have  hoisted  sail  to  all  the  winds 
Which  should  transport  me  farthest  from  your  si^ 
Book  both  my  wilfulness  and  error?  down, 
And  on  just  proof  surmise  accumulate ; 
Bring  me  within  the  level  of  your  frown. 
But  shoot  not  at  me  in  your  waken'd  hate, 
Since  my  appeal  says,  I  did  strive  to  prove 
The  constancy  and  virtue  of  your  love. 

CXVIII. 
Like  as,  to  make  our  appetites  more  keen. 
With  eager*  compounds  we  our  palate  uiige ; 
As,  to  prevent  our  maladies  unseen. 
We  sicken  to  shun  sickness  when  we  purge ; 
Even  so,  being  full  of  your  ne'er-cloying  ( 
To  bitter  sauces  did  I  frame  my  feeding ; 
And,  sick  of  welfare,  found  a  kind  of  meetness 
To  be  diseas'd,  ere  that  there  was  true  needing. 
Thus  policy  in  love,  t'  anticipate 
The  ills  that  were  not,  grew  to  faults  assured, 
And  brought  to  medicine  a  healthful  state, 
Which,  rank  of  goodness,  would  by  ill  be  cur'd ; 
But  thence  I  learn,  and  find  the  lesson  true, 
Drugs  poison  him  that  so  fell  sick  of  yon. 

CXIX. 
What  potions  have  I  drunk  of  syren  tears, 
Distill'd  from  limbecks  foul  as  hell  within, 
Applying  fears  to  hopes,  and  hopes  to  fears, 
Still  losing  when  I  saw  myself  to  win ! 
}Vhat  wretched  errors  hath  my  heart  committed, 
Whilst  it  hath  thought  itself  so  blessed  never ! 
How  have  mine  eyes  out  of  their  spheres  been  fitted 
In  the  distraction  of  this  madding  fever ! 
0  benefit  of  ill !  now  I  find  true, 
That  better  is  by  evil  still  made  better  ] 
And  ruin'd  love,  when  it  is  built  anew. 
Grows  fairer  than  at  first,  more  strong,  far  greater. 
So  I  return  rebuk'd  to  my  content, 
And  gain  by  ill  thrice  more  thsn  I  have  spent.- 

CXX. 
That  you  were  once  unkind  befriends  me  now, 
And  for  that  sorrow,  which  I  then  did  feel, 
Needs  must  I  under  my  transgression  bow, 
Unless  my  nerves  were  brass  or  hammer'd  steel. 
For  if  you  were  by  my  unkindness  shaken. 
As  I  by  yours,  you  have  paas'd  a  hell  of  time ; 
And  I,  a  tyrant,  have  no  leisure  taken 
To  weigh  how  once  I  sufier'd  in  your  crime. 
0  !  that  our  night  of  woe  might  have  remembered 
My  deepest  sense,  how  hard  true  sorrow  hits ; 
And  soon  to  you,  as  you  to  me,  then  tender'd 
The  humble  salve  which  wounded  bosoms  fits  ! 
But  that  your  trespass  now  becomes  a  fee : 
Mine  ransoms  yours,  and  yours  must  ransom  me. 
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CXXT. 

T  is  better  to  be  Tile,  than  vilo  esteemed, 
W^hcn  not  to  l^  receives  reproach  of  being ; 
And  the  just  pleasure  lost,  which  is  so  deemed, 
Not  by  our  feeling,  but  by  others'  seeing : 
For  why  should  others'  false  adulterate  eyes 
Give  salutation  to  my  sportive  blood  ? 
Or  on  my  frailties  why  are  frailer  spies, 
Which  in  their  wills  count  bad  what  I  think  good  ? 
No.  I  am  that  I  am  ;  and  they  that  level    . 
At  my  abuses,  reckon  up  their  own : 
I  may  be  straight,  though  they  themselves  be  bevel. 
By  their  rank  thoughts  my  deeds  must  not  be  shown ; 
Unless  this  general  evil  they  maintain, 
All  men  are  bad,  and  in  their  badness  reign. 

CXXII. 
Thy  gift,  thy  tables,  are  within  my  brain 
Full  characterM  with  lasting  memory,  ^ 

Which  shall  above  that  idle  rank  remain, 
Beyond  all  date,  even  to  eternity ; 
Or,  at  the  least,  so  long  as  brain  and  heart 
Have  faculty  by  nature  to  subsist ; 
Till  each  to  ras'd  oblivion  yield  his  part 
Of  thee,  thy  record  never  can  be  miss'd. 
That  poor  retention  could  not  so  much  hold, 
Nor  need  I  tallies  thy  dear  love  to  score  : 
Therefore  to  give  them  from  me  was  I  bold, 
To  trust  those  tables  that  receive  thee  more  : 

To  keep  an  adjunct  to  remember  thee. 

Were  to  import  forgetfulness  in  me. 

CXXIII. 
No  !  Time,  thou  shalt  not  boast  that  T  do  change : 
Thy  pyramids,  built  up  with  newer  might. 
To  me  are  nothing  novel,  nothing  strange ; 
They  are  but  dressings  of  a  former  sight. 
Our  dates  are  brief,  and  therefore  we  admire 
What  thou  dost  foist  upon  us  that  is  old. 
And  rather  make  them  bom  to  our  desire. 
Than  think  that  we  before  have  heard  them  told. 
Thy  registers  and  thee  I  both  defy. 
Not  wondering  at  the  present,  nor  the  past ; 
For  thy  records  and  what  we  see  do  lie, 
Made  more  or  less  by  thy  continual  haste. 

This  I  do  vow,  and  this  shall  ever  be. 

I  will  be  true,  despite  thy  scythe  and  thee ; 

CXXIV. 
If  my  dear  love  were  but  the  child  of  state. 
It  might  for  fortune's  bastard  be  unfathered, 
As  subject  to  time's  love,  or  to  time's  hate, 
Weeds  among  weeds,  or  flowers  with  flowers  gathered. 
No,  it  was  builded  far  from  accident ; 
It  suffers  not  in  smiling  pomp,  nor  falls 
Under  the  blow  of  thralled  discontent. 
Whereto  th'  inviting  time  our  fashion  calls : 
It  fears  not  policy,  that  heretic, 
Which  works  on  leases  of  short  number'd  hours, 
But  all  alone  stands  hugely  politic, 
That  it  nor  grows  with  heat,  nor  drowns  with  showers 
To  this  I  witness  call  the  fools  of  time. 
Which  die  for  goodness,  who  have  liv'd  for  crime. 

CXXV. 
Were  H  aught  to  me  I  bore  the  canopy. 
With  my  extern  the  outward  honouring, 
Or  laid  great  bases  for  eternity, 
t  Tho  Jktys  of  Um  TirginaL 


Which  prove  more  short  than  waste  or  ruining  ? 
Have  I  not  seen  dwellers  on  form  and  favour 
Lose  all,  and  more,  by  paying  too  much  rent  j 
For  compound  sweet  foregoing  simple  savour, 
Pitiful  th  rivers,  in  their  gazing  spent  ? 
No  ;  let  me  be  obsequious  in  thy  heart. 
And  take  thou  my  oblation,  poor  but  free. 
Which  is  not  mix'd  with  seconds,  knowi.  uo  art, 
But  mutual  render,  only  me  for  thee. 

Hence,  thou  suborn'd  informer  !  a  true  soul, 
When  most  impeach'd,  stands  least  in  thy  contml 

CXXVI. 
0  thou,  my  lovely  boy  !  who  in  thy  power 
Dost  hold  Time's  fickle  glass,  his  sickle,  hour  ;^ 
Who  hast  by  waning  grown,  and  therein  show'st 
Thy  lovers  withering,  as  thy  sweet  pelf  grow'st . 
If  nature,  sovereign  mistress  over  wrack. 
As  thou  goest  onwards  still  will  pluck  thee  back, 
She  keeps  thee  to  this  purpose,  that  her  skill 
May  time  disgrace,  and  wretched  minutes  kill. 
Yet  fear  her,  0  thou  minion  of  her  pleasure  ! 
She  may  detain,  but  not  still  keep  her  treasure : 
Her  audit,  though  delay'd.  answer'd  must  be. 
And  her  quietus  is  to  render  thee. 

CXXVII. 
In  the  old  age  black  was  not  counted  fair. 
Or  if  it  were,  it  bore  not  beauty's  name  ; 
But  now  is  black  beauty's  successive  heir. 
And  beauty  slander'd  with  a  bastard  shame ; 
For  since  each  hand  hath  put  on  nature's  power, 
Fairing  the  foul  with  art's  false  borrow'd  face, 
Sweet  beauty  hath  no  name,  no  holy  bower, 
But  is  profan'd,  if  not  lives  in  disgrace. 
Therefore,  my  mistress'  eyes  are  raven  black. 
Her  eyes  so  suited  ;  and  they  mourners  seem 
At  such,  who,  not  born  fair,  no  beauty  lack, 
Slandering  creation  with  a  false  esteem  : 
Yet  so  they  mourn,  becoming  of  their  woe. 
That  every  tongue  says,  beauty  should  look  so. 

cxxvin. 

How  oft,  when  thou,  my  music,  music  playest, 
Upon  that  blessed  wood,  whose  motion  sounds 
With  thy  sweet  fingers,  when  thou  gently  swayusk 
The  wiry  concord  that  mine  ear  confounds. 
Do  I  envy  those  jacks,^  that  nimble  leap 
To  kiss  the  tender  inward  of  thy  hand, 
Whilst  my  poor  lips,  which  should  that  harvest  reap 
At  the  wood's  boldness  by  thee  blushing  stand. 
To  be  so  tickled,  they  would  change  their  state 
And  situation  with  those  dancing  chips, 
O'er  whom  thy  fingers  walk  with  gentle  gait, 
Making  dead  wood  more  bless'd  than  living  lipt. 
Since  saucy  jacks  so  happy  are  in  this. 
Give  them  thy  fingers,  me  thy  lips  to  kiss. 

CXXIX. 

Th'  expense  of  spirit  in  a  waste  of  shame 
Is  lust  in  action  ;  and  till  action,  lust 
Is  perjurd,  murderous,  bloody,  full  of  .blam^ 
Savage,  extreme,  rude,  cruel,  not  to  trust ; 
Enjoy'd  no  sooner  but  despised  straight ; 
Past  reason  hunted,  and  no  sooner  had. 
Past  reason  hated,  as  a  swallow'd  bait. 
On  purpose  laid  to  make  the  taker  mad : 
Mad  in  pursuit,  and  in  possession  so ; 
Had,  having,  and  in  quest  to  have,  extreme : 
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A  bliss  in  proof^— and  proVd,  a  very  woe ;' 
Before,  a  joy  proposM  :  behind,  a  dream. 
All  this  the  world  well  knows,  yet  none  knows  well 
To  shun  the  heaven  that  leads  men  to  this  hell. 

CXXX. 

My  mistress'  eyes  are  nothing  like  the  sun ; 

Coral  is  far  more  red  than  her  lips'  red : 

If  snow  be  white,  why  then  her  breasts  are  dun ; 

If  hairs  be  wires,  black  wires  grow  on  her  head. 

I  have  seen  roses  damask'd,  red  and  white, 

But  no  such  roses  see  lin  her  cheeks ; 

And  in  some  perfumes  is  there  more  delight 

Than  in  the  breath  that*  from  my  mistress  reeks. 

I  love  to  hear  her  speak,  yet  well  I  know 

That  music  hath  a  far  more  pleasing  sound  : 

I  grant  I  never  saw  a  goddess  go ; 

My  mistress,  when  she  walks,  treads  on  the  ground. 

And  yet,  by  heaven,  I  think  my  love  as  rare 

As  any  she  belied  with  false  compare. 

CXXXI. 
Thou  art  as  tyrannous,  so  as  thou  art, 
As  those  whose  beauties  proudly  make  them  cruel ; 
For  well  thou  know'st,  to  my  dear  doting  heart 
Thou  art  the  fairest  and  most  precious  jewel. 
Yet,  in  good  faith,  some  say  that  thee  behold, 
Thy  face  hath  not  the  power  to  make  love  groan : 
To  say  they  err  I  dare  not  be  so  bold, 
Although  I  swear  it  to  myself  alone. 
And,  to  be  sure  that  is  not  false  I  swear, 
A  thousand  groans,  but  thinking  on  thy  face, 
One  on  another's  neck,  do  witness  bear, 
Thy  black  is  fairest  in  my  judgment's  place. 
In  nothing  art  thou  black,  save  in  thy  deeds, 
And  thence  this  slander,  as  I  think,  proceeds. 

CXXXII. 
Thine  eyes  I  love,  and  they,  as  pitying  me, 
Knowing  thy  heart  torments*  me  with  disdain. 
Have  put  on  black,  and  loving  mourners  be. 
Looking  with  pretty  ruth  upon  my  pain. 
And,  truly,  not  the  morning  sun  of  heaven 
Better  becomes  the  grey  cheeks  of  the  east. 
Nor  that  full  star  that  ushers  in  the  even 
Doth  half  that  glory  to  the  sober  west. 
As  those  two  mourning  eyes  become  thy  face. 
O !  let  it,  then,  as  well  beseem  thy  heart 
To  mourn  for  me,  since  mourning  doth  thee  grace, 
And  suit  thy  pity  like  in  every  part ; 

Then  will  I  swear,  beauty  herself  is  black. 
And  all  they  foul  that  thy  complexion  lack. 

CXXXIII. 

Beshrew  that  heart,  that  makes  my  heart  to  groan 
For  that  deep  wound  it  gives  my  friend  and  me  ! 
Is 't  not  enough  to  torture  me  alone^ 
But  slave  to  slavery  my  sweet'st  friend  must  be  ? 
Me  from  myself  thy  cruel  eye  hath  taken, 
And  my  next  self  thou  harder  hast  engrossed : 
Of  him,  myself,  and  thee,  I  am  forsaken ; 
A  torment  thrice  threefold  thus  to  be  crossed. 
Prison  my  heart  in  thy  steel  bosom's  ward, 
But,  then,  my  friend's  heart  let  my  poor  heart  bail ; 
Whoe'er  keeps  me,  let  my  heart  be  his  guard ; 
Thou  canst  not  then  use  rigour  in  my  jail : 


And  yet  thou  wilt ;  for  I,  being  pent  in  thee, 
Perforce  am  thine,  and  all  that  is  in  me 

CXXXIV.  * 

So,  now  I  have  oonfess'd  that  he  is  thine, 
And  I  myself  am  mortgag'd  to  thy  will ; 
Myself  I  '11  forfeit,  so  that  other  mine 
Thou  wilt  restore,  to  be  my  comfort  still : 
But  thou  wilt  not,  nor  he  will  not  be  free, 
For  thou  art  covetous,  and  he  is  kind ; 
He  leam'd  but,  surety-like,  to  write  for  me, 
Under  that  bond  that  him  as  fast  doth  bind. 
The  statute*  of  thy  beauty  thou  wilt  take, 
Thou  usurer,  that  put'st  forth  all  to  use. 
And  sue  a  friend,  came  debtor  for  my  sake  \ 
So  him  I  lose  through  my  unkind  abuse. 

Him  have  I  lost :  thou  hast  both  him  and  me . 

He  pays  the  whole,  and  yet  am  I  not  free. 

•  CXXXV. 

Whoever  hath  her  wish,  thou  hast  thy  WiU* 
And  Will  to  boot,  and  WUl  in  over-plus ; 
More  than  enough  am  I,  that  vex  thee  still. 
To  thy  sweet  will  making  addition  thus. 
Wilt  thou,  whose  will  is  large  and  spacious. 
Not  once  vouchsafe  to  hide  my  will  in  thine? 
Shall  will  in  others  seem  right  gracious. 
And  in  my  will  no  fair  acceptance  shine  ? 
The  sea,  all  water,  yet  receives  rain  still. 
And  in  abundance  addeth  to  his  store : 
So  thou,  being  rich  in  Will^  add  to  thy  WiU 
One  will  of  mine,  to  make  thy  large  WiU  more. 
Let  no  unkind,  no  fair  beseechers  kill : 
Think  all  but  one,  and  me  in  that  one  WiXL, 

CXXXVI. 

If  thy  soul  check  thee  that  I  come  so  near, 
Swear  to  thy  blind  soul  that  I  was  thy  WUl^ 
And  will,  thy  soul  knows,  is  admitted  there ; 
Thus  far  for  love,  my  love-suit  sweet,  fulfil. 
WiU  will  fulfil  the  treasure  of  thy  love. 
Ay,  fill  it  full  with  wills,  and  my  will  one. 
In  things  of  great  receipt  with  ease  we  prove, 
Among  a  number  one  is  reckon'd  none : 
Then,  in  the  number  let  me  pass  untold. 
Though  in  thy  stores'  account  I  one  must  be , 
For  nothing  hold  me,  so  it  please  thee  hold 
That  nothing  me,  a  something  sweet  to  thee : 
Make  but  my  name  thy  love,  and  love  that  still, 
And  then  thou  loVst  me,^for  my  name  is  WtU. 

CXXXVII. 
Thou  blind  fool,  Love,  what  dost  thou  to  mine  eyai, 
That  they  behold,  and  see  not  what  they  see  ? 
They  know  what  beauty  is,  see  where  it  lies. 
Yet  what  the  best  is,  take  the  worst  to  be. 
If  eyes,  corrupt  by  over-partial  looks, 
Be  anchor'd  in  the  bay  where  all  men  nde, 
Why  of  eyes'  falsehood  hast  thou  forged  hooks, 
Whereto  the  judgment  of  my  heart  is  tied  ? 
Why  should  my  heart  think  that  a  several  plot,* 
Which  my  heart  knows  the  wide  world's  oommon  pls«' 
Or  mine  eyes  seeing  this,  say,  this  is  not, 
To  put  fair  truth  upon  so  foul  a  face  ? 

In  things  right  true  my  heart  and  eyes  have  en«d. 

And  to  this  false  plague  are  they  now  traasferrei 


»  and  proud  and  yvrj  woe  :  in  old  eda.  Malone  made  th«  ehangt.  »  torment :  in  old  eds.  >  SftHrity.  ♦  Whoerer  bath  kar  yi*,  *J 
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CXXXVIII.' 
When  my  loye  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth, 
I  do  helieye  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth, 
Unlearned  in  the  world's  false  subtleties. 
Thas  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  she  knows  my  days  are  past  the  best, 
Simply  I  credit  her  false-speaking  tongue : 
On  b<fth  sides  thus  is  simple  truth  supprest. 
But  wherefore  says  she  not,  she  is  unjust  ? 
And  wherefore  say  not  I,  that  I  am  old  ? 
O !  loTe's  best  habit  is  in  seeming  trust. 
And  age  in  love  loves  not  to  have  years  told : 

Therefore  I  lie  with  her,  and  she  with  me. 

And  in  our  faults  by  lies  we  flattered  be. 

CXXXIX. 
O !  call  not  me  to  justify  the  wrong, 
That  thy  unkindness  lays  upon  my  heart ; 
Wound  me  not  with  thine  eye,  but  with  thy  tongue. 
Use  power  with  power,  and  slay  me  not  by  art. 
Tell  me  thou  loVst  elsewhere ;  but  in  my  sight, 
Dear  heart,  forbear  to  glance  tliiue  eye  aside :    [might 
What  need'st  thou  wound  with  cunning,  when  thy 
Is  more  than  my  o'er-press'd  defence  can  'bide  ? 
Let  me  excuse  thee :  ah !  my  love  well  knows 
Her  pretty  looks  have  been  mine  enemies. 
And  therefore  from  my  face  she  turns  my  foes. 
That  they  elsewhere  might  dart  their  injuries. 
Yet  do  not  so ;  but  since  I  am  near  slain. 
Kill  me  out-right  with  looks,  and  rid  my  pain. 

CXL. 
Be  wise  as  thou  art  cruel ;  do  not  press 
My  tongue-tied  patience  with  too  much  disdain ; 
Lest  sorrow  lend  me  words,  and  words  express 
The  manner  of  my  pity- wanting  pain. 
If  I  might  teach  thee  wit,  better  it  were, 
Though  not  to  love,  yet,  love,  to  tell  me  so ; 
As  testy  sick  men,  when  their  deaths  be  near, 
No  news  but  health  from  their  physicians  know : 
For.  if  1  should  despair,  I  should  grow  mad, 
And  in  my  madness  might  speak  ill  of  thee ; 
Now  this  ill-wresting  world  is  grown  so  bad, 
Mad  slanderers  by  mad  ears  believed  be. 

That  I  may  not  be  so,  nor  thou  belied,  [wide. 

Bear  thine  eyes  straight,  though  thy  proud  heart  go 

CXLI. 

In  faith  I  do  not  love  thee  with  mine  eyes, 
For  they  in  thee  a  thousand  errors  note ; 
But 't  is  my  heart  that  loves  what  they  despise, 
Who  in  despite  of  view  is  pleas'd  to  dote. 
Nor  are  mine  ears  with  thy  tongue's  tune  delighted ; 
Nor  tender  feeling,  to  base  touches  prone, 
Nor  taste,  nor  smell,  desire  to  be  invited 
To  any  sensual  feast  with  thee  alone  : 
Bat  my  five  wits,  nor  my  five  senses  can* 
Dissuade  one  foolish  heart  from  serving  thee, 
Who  leave  unsway'd  the  likeness  of  a  man, 
Thy  proud  heart's  slave  and  vassal  wretch  to  be  : 
Only  my  plague  thus  far  I  count  my  gain. 
That  she  that  makes  me  sin  awards  me  pain. 

CXLIL 
Love  is  my  s:n,  and  thy  dear  virtue  hate. 
Hate  of  my  sin,  grounded  on  sinful  loving. 


0  !  but  with  mine  oomparo  thou  thine  own  state, 
And  thou  shalt  find  it  merits  not  reproving ; 

Or,  If  it  do,  not  from  those  lips  of  thine, 
That  have  profan'd  their  scarlet  ornaments. 
And  seal'd  false  bonds  of  love  as  oil  as  mine, 
Robb'd  others'  beds  revenues  of  their  rents. 
Be  it  lawful  I  love  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  those 
Whom  thine  eyes  woo  as  mine  importune  thee : 
Root  pity  in  thy  heart,  that  when  it  grows, 
Thy  pity  may  deserve  to  pitied  be. 

If  thou  dost  seek  to  have  what  thou  dost  hide. 
By  self-example  may'st  thou  be  denied ' 

CXLI^. 
Lo !  as  a  careful  housewife  runs  to  catch 
One  of  her  feather'd  creatures  broke  away, 
Sets  down  her  babe,  and  makes  all  swift  dispatch 
In  pursuit  of  the  thing  she  would  have  stay ; 
Whilst  her  neglected  child  holds  her  in  chace, 
Cries  to  catch  her  whose  busy  care  is  bent 
To  follow  that  which  flies  before  her  face, 
Not  prizing  her  poor  infant's  discontent : 
So  run'st  thou  afler  that  which  flies  from  thee, 
Whilst  I,  thy  babe,  chase  thee  afar  behind ; 
But  if  thou  catch  thy  hope,  turn  back  to  me. 
And  play  the  mother's  part,  kiss  me,  be  kind : 
So  will  I  pray  that  thou  may'st  have  thy  WUlf 
If  thou  turn  back,  and  my  loud  crying  still. 

CXLIV.» 
Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest*  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man,  right  fair, 
The  worser  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  my  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  foul  pride. 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  flend, 
Suspect  I  may,  yet  not  directly  tell : 
But  being  both  from  me,  both  to  each  friend, 

1  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell : 

Yet  this  shall  I  ne'er  know,  but  live  in  doubt| 
Till  my  bad  angel  flre  my  good  one  out. 

CXLV. 

Those  lips  that  Love's  own  hand  did  make, 

Breath'd  forth  the  sound  that  said,  <<  I  hate." 

To  me  that  languish'd  for  her  sake ; 

But  when  she  saw  my  woeful  state, 

Straight  in  her  heart  did  meroy  come. 

Chiding  that  tongue,  that  ever  sweet 

Was  us'd  in  giving  gentle  doom. 

And  taught  it  thus  anew  to  greet. 

"  I  hate,"  she  alter'd  with  an  end. 

That  follow'd  it  as  gentle  day 

Doth  follow  night,  who.  like  a  fiend, 

From  heaven  to  hell  is  flown  away : 
"  I  hate"  from  hate  away  she  threw, 
And  saVd  my  life,  saying — "  not  you." 

CXL  VI. 
Poor  soul,  the  center  of  my  sinful  earth, 
Fool'd  by  those  rebel  powers  that  thee  array,* 
Why  dost  thou  pine  with  i,  and  sufifer  dearth, 
Painting  thy  outward  walis  so  costly  gay  ? 
Why  so  large  cost,  having  so  short  a  lease, 
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Do6t  thou  upon  thy  fading  mansion  spend  ? 

Shall  worms,  inheritors  of  this  excess, 

Eat  up  thy  charge  ?  is  this  thy  body's  end  ?  • 

Then,  soul,  live  thon  upon  thy  servant's  loss, 

And  let  that  pine  to  sggravate  thy  store; 

Buy  terms  divine  in  selling  hours  of  dross ; 

Within  be  fed,  without  be  rich  no  more : 

So  shalt  thou  feed  on  death,  that  feeds  on  men, 
And,  death  once  dead,  there 's  no  more  dying  then. 

CXLVII. 
My  love  is  as  a  fever,  longing  still 
For  that  which  longer  nurseth  the  disease ; 
Feeding  on  that  which  loth  preserve  the  ill, 
Th'  uncertain  sickly  appetite  to  please. 
My  reason,  the  physician  to  my  love. 
Angry  that  his  prescriptions  are  not  kept. 
Hath  left  me,  and  I  desperate  now  approve, 
Desire  is  death,  which  physic  did  except. 
Past  cure  I  am,  now  reason  is  past  care, 
And  frantic  mad  with  ever-more  unrest : 
My  thoughts  and  my  discourse  as  mad  men's  are, 
At  random  from  the  truth  vainly  expre^sM ; 

For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair,  and  thought  thee  bright, 
Who  art  as  black  as  hell,  as  dark  as  night. 

CXLVIII. 
G  me  !  what  eyes  hath  love  put  in  my  head, 
Which  have  no  correspondence  with  true  sight ! 
Or,  if  they  have,  where  is  my  judgment  fled, 
That  censures  falsely  what  they  see  aright  ? 
If  that  be  fair  whereon  my  false  eyes  dote. 
What  means  the  world  to  say  it  is  not  so? 
If  it  be  not,  then  love  doth  well  denote 
Love's  eye  is  not  so  true  as  all  men's :  no. 
How  can  it  ?  0  !  how  can  love's  eye  be  true. 
That  is  so  vex'd  with  watching  and  with  tears  ? 
No  marvel,  then,  though  I  mistake  my  view; 
The  sun  itself  sees  not,  till  heaven  clears. 

0  cunning  love  !  with  tears  thou  keep'st  me  blind, 
Lest  eyes  well-seeing  thy  foul  faults  should  find. 

CXLIX. 
Canst  thou,  0  Cruel !  say,  I  love  thee  not. 
When  I,  against  myself,  with  thee  partake  ?* 
Do  I  not  think  on  thee,  when  I  forgot 
Am  of  myself,  all  tyrant,  for  thy  sake  ? 
Who  hateth  thee  that  I  do  call  my  friend  ? 
On  whom  frown'st  thou  that  I  do  fawn  upon  ? 
Nay,  if  thou  low'rst  on  me,  do  I  not  spend 
Revenge  upon  myself  with  present  moan? 
What  merit  do  I  in  myself  respect. 
That  is  so  proud  thy  service  to  despise. 
When  all  my  best  doth  worship  thy  defect, 
Commanded  by  the  motion  of  thine  eyes  ? 
But,  love,  hate  on,  for  now  I  know  thy  mind : 
Those  that  can  tee  thou  lov'st,  and  I  am  blind. 

CL. 
0 !  from  what  power  hast  thou  this  powerful  might. 
With  insufficiency  my  heart  to  sway? 
To  make  me  give  the  lie  to  my  true  sight, 
And  swear  that  brightness  doth  not  grace  the  day  ? 
Whence  hast  thou  this  becoming  of  things  ill, 
That  in  the  very  refuse  of  thy  deeds 
There  is  such  strength  and  warrantise  of  skill. 
That  in  my  mind  thy  worst  all  best  exceeds? 
Who  taught  thee  how  to  make  me  love  thee  more, 
The  more  [  hear  and  see  just  cause  of  hate  ? 
>  Takipan 


0 !  though  I  love  what  others  do  abhor. 
With  others  thou  shouldst  not  abhor  my  state : 
If  thy  unworthiness  rais'd  love  in  me, 
More  worthy  I  to  be  belov'd  of  thee. 

CLI. 
Love  is  too  young  to  know  what  conscience  is ; 
Yet  who  knows  not,  oonscienoe  is  bom  of  love  ? 
Then,  gentle  cheater,  urge  not  my  amiss, 
Lest  guilty  of  my  faults  thy  sweet  self  prove : 
For,  thou  betraying  me,  I  do  betray 
My  nobler  part  to  my  gross  body's  treason  ; 
My  soul  doth  tell  my  body  that  he  may 
Triumph  in  love  ;  flesh  stays  no  farther  reason. 
But  rising  at  thy  name,  doth  point  out  thee 
As  his  triumphant  prize.     Proud  of  this  pride, 
He  is  contented  thy  poor  drudge  to  be. 
To  stand  in  thy  affairs,  fall  by  thy  side. 
No  want  of  conscience  hold  it,  that  I  call 
Her  love,  for  whose  dear  love  I  rise  and  falL 

CLII. 
In  loving  thee  thou  know'st  I  am  forsworn, 
But  thou  art  twice  forsworn,  to  me  love  swearinf; 
In  act  thy  bed-vow  broke,  and  new  faith  torn, 
In  vowing  new  hate  after  new  love  bearing. 
But  why  of  two  oaths'  breach  do  I  accuse  thee, 
When  1  break  twenty  ?    I  am  perjur'd  most ; 
For  all  my  vows  are  oaths  but  to  misuse  thee, 
And  all  my  honest  faith  in  thee  is  lost : 
For  I  have  sworn  deep  oaths  of  thy  deep  kindnesi, 
Oaths  of  thy  love,  thy  truth,  thy  constancy  ; 
And  to  enlighten  thee,  gave  eyes  to  blindness, 
Or  made  them  swear  against  the  thing  they  see ; 
For  I  have  sworn  thee  fair :  more  perjur'd  I, 
To  swear  against  the  truth  so  foul  a  lie  ! 

CLIII. 
Cupid  laid  by  his  brand,  and  fell  asleep : 
A  maid  of  Dian's  this  advantage  found, 
And  his  love-kindling  fire  did  quickly  steep' 
In  a  cold  valley-fountain  of  that  ground  ; 
Which  borrow'd  from  this  holy  fire  of  love 
A  dateless  lively  heat,  still  to  endure. 
And  grew  a  seething  bath,  which  yet  men  prove 
Against  strange  maladies  a  sovereign  cure. 
But  at  my  mistress'  eye  love's  brand  new-fired, 
The  boy  for  trial  needs  would  touch  my  breast ; 
I  siok  withal,  the  help  of  bath  desired. 
And  thither  hied,  a  sad  distemper'd  guest, 
But  found  no  cure  :  the  bath  for  my  help  liea 
Where  Cupid  got  new  fire,  my  mistress'  eyes. 

CLIV. 
The  little  Love-god  lying  once  asleep, 
Laid  by  his  side  his  heart-inflaming  brand. 
Whilst  many  nymphs,  that  vow'd  chaste  life  to  keept 
Came  tripping  by ;  but  in  her  maiden  hand 
The  fairest  votary  took  up  that  fire 
Which  many  legions  of  true  hearts  had  warm'd 
And  so  the  general  of  hot  desire 
Was,  sleeping,  by  a  virgin  hand  disarm'd. 
This  brand  she  quenched  in  a  cool  well  by. 
Which  from  love's  fire  took  heat  perpetual. 
Growing  a  bath,  and  healthful  remedy 
For  men  diseas'd ;  but  I,  my  mistress'  thrall. 
Came  there  for  cure,  and  this  by  that  I  prove, 
Love's  fire  heats  water,  water  cools  lot  lovs 
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FioM  off  a  hill  whose  coneaye  womb  re-worded 
A  plaintfnl  story  from  a  sistering  vale, 
My  spirits  t'  attend  this  double  voice  accorded, 
And  down  I  laid  to  list  the  sad-tun'd  tale; 
Gre  long  espy'd  a  fickle  maid  full  pale, 
Tearing  of  papent,  breaking  rings  a^twain, 
Storming  her  world  with  sorrow's  wind  and  rain. 

Upon  her  head  a  platted  hiye  of  straw. 

Which  fortified  her'visage  from  the  sun, 

Whereon  tlie  thought  might  think  sometime  it  saw 

The  carcase  of  a  beauty  spent  and  done : 

Time  had  not  scythed  all  that  youth  begun, 

Nor  youth  all  quit ;  but,  spite  of  heaven's  fell  rage, 

Some  beauty  peep'd  through  lattice  of  sear'd  age. 

Oft  did  she  heave  her  napkin  to  her  eyne, 
Which  on  it  had  conceited  characters. 
Laundering  the  silken  figures  in  the  brine 
That  season'd  woe  had  pelleted  in  tears, 
And  often  reading  what  contents  it  bears; 
As  often  shrieking  undistinguished  woe 
In  clamours  of  all  size,  both  high  and  low. 

Sometimes  her  levePd  eyes  their  carriage  ride. 
As  they  did  battery  to  the  spheres  intend ; 
Sometime,  diverted,  their  poor  balls  are  tied 
To  the  orbed  earth  ;  sometimes  they  do  extend 
Their  view  right  on ;  anon  their  gazes  lend 
To  every  place  at  once,  and  no  where  fix'd. 
The  mind  and  sight  distractedly  commixM. 

Her  hair,  nor  loose,  nor  tied  in  formal  plat, 

Proclaim'd  in  her  a  careless  hand  of  pride ; 

For  some,  untuck'd,  descended  her  sheav'd^  hat, 

Hanging  her  pale  and  pined  cheek  beside; 

Some  in  her  threaden  fillet  still  did  bide. 

And,  true  to  bondage,  would  not  break  from  thence, 

Though  slackly  braided  in  loose  negligence. 

A  thousand  favours  from  a  maund*  she  drew 

Of  amber,  crystal,  and  of  bedded  jet. 

Which  one  by  one  she  in  a  river  threw. 

Upon  whose  weeping  margent  she  was  set ; 

Like  usury,  applying  wet  to  wet, 

Or  monarchs'  hands,  that  let  not  bounty  fall 

Where  want  cries  "  some,"  but  where  excess  begs  all. 

Of  folded  schedules  had  she  many  a  one. 
Which  she  perus'd,  sigh'd,  tore,  and  gave  the  flood ; 
Craek'd  many  a  ring  of  posied  gold  and  bone, 
Bidding  them  find  their  sepulchres  in  mud ; 
Found  yet  more  letters  sadly  pen'd  in  blood, 
With  sleided'  silk  feat  and  affectedly 
Eiiswath'd,  and  sealM  to  curious  secrecy. 
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These  ofUn  bath'd  she  in  her  fluxive  eyes, 

And  often  kiss'd,  and  often  'gan*  to  tear ; 

Cry'd,  0  false  blood  !  thou  register  of  lies. 

What  unapproved  witness  dost  thou  bear  ! 

Ink  would  have  seem  d  more  black  and  damned  here. 

This  said,  in  top  of  rage  the  lines  she  rents. 

Big  discontent  so  breaking  their  contents. 

A  reverend  man  that  graz'd  his  cattle  nij2:h, 

Sometime  a  blusterer,  that  the  ruffle  knew 

Of  court,  of  city,  and  had  let  go  by 

The  swlAest  hours,  observed  as  they  flew. 

Towards  this  afflicted  fancy  fastly  drew; 

And,  privileged  by  age,  desires  to  know, 

In  brief,  the  grounds  and  motives  of  her  woe. 

So  slides  he  down  upon  his  grained  bat. 
And  comely-distant  sits  he  by  her  side ; 
When  he  again  desires  her,  being  sat. 
Her  grievance  with  his  hearing  to  divide: 
If  that  from  him  there  may  be  aught  applied, 
Which  may  her  suffering  ecstasy  assuage, 
T  is  promis'd  in  the  charity  of  age. 

Father,  she  says,  though  in  me  you  behold 
The  injury  of  many  a  blasting  hour, 
Let  it  not  tell  your  judgment  I  am  old ; 
Not  age,  but  sorrow,  over  me  hath  power : 
I  might  as  yet  have  been  a  spreading  flower. 
Fresh  to  myself,  if  I  had  self-applied 
Love  to  myself,  and  to  no  love  beside. 

But  woe  is  me  !  too  early  I  attended 

A  youthful  suit,  it  was  to  gain  my  grace ; 

0 !  one  by  nature's  outwards  so  commended. 

That  maidens'  eyes  stuck  over  all  his  face  : 

Love  lack'd  a  dwelling,  and  made  him  her  place; 

And  when  in  his  fair  parts  she  did  abide, 

She  was  new  lodg'd,  and  newly  deified. 

His  browny  locks  did  hang  in  crooked  curls, 
And  every  light  occasion  of  the  wind 
Upon  his  lips  iheir  silken  parcels  hurls : 
What 's  sweet  to  do,  to  do  will  aptly  find ; 
Each  eye  that  saw  him  did  enchant  the  mind. 
For  on  his  visage  was  in  little  drawn, 
What  largeness  thinks  in  paradise  was  sawn.* 

Small  show  of  man  was  yet  upon  his  chin : 
His  phoenix  down  began  but  to  appear, 
Like  unshorn  velvet,  on  that  termless  skin. 
Whose  bare  out-brag'd  the  web  it  seem'd  ti  wear ; 
Yet  show'd  his  visage  by  that  cost  most'  dear, 
And  nice  affections  wavering  stood  in  doubt 
If  best  were  as  it  was,  or  best  without. 

MaioBt  nuhla  tht  okuigt.    *  Tha  Bonhani  prorinolaluini  for  aowm 
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His  qualities  were  beauteous  as  his  form, 

For  maicen-tongu'd  he  was,  and  thereof  free ; 

Yet.  if  men  mov'd  him,  was  he  such  a  storm 

As  oft  'twixt  May  and  April  is  to  see, 

When  winds  biieathe  sweet,  unruly  though  they  be. 

His  rudeness  so,  with  his  authoriz'd  youth, 

Did  livery  falseness  in  a  pride  of  truth. 

Well  could  he  ride,  and  often  men  would  say, 

''  That  horsA  his  mettle  from  his  rider  takes: 

Proud  of  subjection,  noble  by  the  sway,  [makes !" 

What  rounds,  what  bounds,  what  course,  what  stop  he 

And  controversy  hence  a  question  takes, 

Whether  the  horse  by  him  became  his  deed, 

Or  he  his  manage  by  the  well-doing  steed. 

But  quickly  on  this  side  the  verdict  went. 
His  real  habitude  gave  life  and  grace 
To  appertainings  and  to  ornament, 
Aocomplish'd  in  himself,  not  in  his  case : 
All  aids,  themselves  made  fairer  by  their  place, 
Came*  for  additions,  yet  tlieir  purposed  trim 
Piec'd  not  his  grace,  but  were  all  grao'd  by  him. 

So  on  the  tip  of  his  subduing  tongue, 
AU  kind  of  arguments  and  question  deep, 
AnVeplication  prompt,  and  reason  strong, 
For^his  advantage  still  did  wake  and  sleep : 
To  make  the  weeper  laugh,  the  laugher  weep, 
He  had  the  dialect  and  different  skill. 
Catching  all  passions  in  his  craft  of  will : 

That  he  did  in  the  general  bosom  reign 
Of  young,  of  old  j  and  sexes  both  enchanted, 
To  dwell  with  him  in  thoughts,  or  to  remain 
In  personal  duty,  following  where  he  haunted : 
Consents,  bewitchM,  ere  he  desire  have  granted; 
And  dialogued  for  him  what  he  would  say, 
Ask'd  their  own  wills,  and  made  their  wills  obey. 

Many  there  were  that  did  his  picture  get. 

To  serve  their  eyes,  and  in  it  put  their  mind ; 

Like  fools  that  in  th'  imagination  set 

The  goodly  objects  which  abroad  they  find 

Of  lands  and  mansions,  theirs  in  thought  assign'd; 

And  labouring  in  more  pleasures  to  bestow  them. 

Than  the  true  gouty  landlord  which  doth  owe  them. 

So  many  have,  that  never  touched  his  hand. 
Sweetly  suppos'd  them  mistress  of  his  heart. 
My  woeful  self,  that  did  in  freedom  stand, 
And  was  my  own  fee-simple,  (not  in  part) 
What  with  his  art  in  youth,  and  youth  in  art, 
Threw  my  affections  in  his  charmed  power. 
Reserved  the  stalk,  and  gave  him  all  my  flower. 

Yet  did  I  not,  as  some  my  equals  did, 

Demand  of  him,  nor,  being  desirM,  yielded; 

Finding  myself  in  honour  so  forbid. 

With  safest  distance  I  mine  honour  shielded. 

Experience  for  me  many  bulwarks  builded 

Of  proofs  new-bleeding,  which  remainM  the  foil 

Of  this  false  jewel,  and  his  amorous  spoil. 

But  ah !  who  ever  shunnM  by  precedent 
The  destin'd  ill  she  must  herself  assay  ? 
Or  forc'd  examples,  'gainst  her  own  content, 
To  put  the  by-pass'd  perils  in  her  way? 
Counsel  may  stop  a  while  what  will  not  stay; 

»  Cm  :  in  old  ads     •  Action     *  Swrvw.    •  Plaiud,    •  Jhutm. 


For  when  we  rage,  advice  is  often  seen 

By  blunting  us  to  make  our  wits  more  keen. 

Nor  gives  it  satisfaction  to  our  blood. 
That  we  must  curb  it  upon  others'  proof, 
To  be  forbid  the  sweets  that  seem  so  good, 
For  fear  of  harms  that  preach  in  our  behooC 

0  appetite,  from  judgment  stand  aloof! 
The  one  a  palate  hath  that  needs  will  taste. 
Though  reason  weep,  and  cry,  "  it  is  thy  last'' 

For  farther  I  could  say, ''  this  man 's  untrue," 
And  knew  the  patterns  of  his  foul  beguiling; 
Heard  where  his  plants  in  others'  orchards  grew, 
Saw  how  deceits  were  gilded  in  his  smiling; 
Knew  vows  were  ever  brokers  to  defiling ; 
Thought  characters,  and  words,  merely  but  art, 
And  bastards  of  his  foul  adulterate  heart. 

And  lon'g  upon  these  terms  I  held  my  city. 
Till  thus  he  'gan  besiege  me :  ^'  Gentle  maid, 
Have  of  my  suffering  youth  some  feeling  pity. 
And  be  net  of  my  holy  vows  afraid : 
That 's  to  you  sworn,  to  none  was  ever  said ; 
For  feasts  of  love  1  have  been  call'd  unto, 
Till  now  did  ne'er  invite,  nor  never  vow 

All  my  offences  that  abroad  you  see. 

Are  errors  of  the  blood,  none  of  the  mind : 

Love  made  them  not :  with  acture*  they  may  be, 

Where  neither  party  is  nor  true  nor  kind : 

They,  sought  their  shame  that  so  their  shame  did  find 

And  so  much  less  of  shame  in  me  remains, 

By  how  much  of  me  their  reproach  contains. 

Among  the  many  that  mine  eyes  have  seen. 

Not  one  whose  flame  my  heart  so  much  as  warmed. 

Or  my  affection  put  to  the  emallest  teen.' 

Or  any  of  my  leisures  ever  charmed : 

Harm  have  I  done  to  them,  but  ne'er  was  harmed; 

Kept  hearts  in  liveries,  but  mine  own  was  free, 

And  reign'd,  conunanding  in  his  monarchy. 

Look  here,  what  tributes  wounded  fancies  sent  me, 

Of  paled  pearls,  and  rubies  red  as  blood ; 

Figuring  that  they  their  passions  likewise  lent  me 

Of  grief  and  blushes,  aptly  understood 

In  bloodless  white  and  the  encrimson'd  mood ; 

Effects  of  terror  and  dear  modesty, 

Encamp'd  in  hearts,  but  fighting  outwardly. 

And  lo !  behold  these  talents  of  their  hair. 
With  twisted  metal  amorously  irapleach'd,* 

1  have  receiv'd  from  many  a  several  fair. 
(Their  kind  acceptance  weepingly  beseech'd) 
With  the  annexions  of  fair  gems  enrich'd. 
And  deep-brain'd  sonnets,  that  did  amplify 
Each  stone's  dear  nature,  worth,  and  quality. 

The  diamond ;  why,  't  was  beautiful  and  hard, 
Whereto  his  invis'd*  properties  did  tend. 
The  deep-green  emerald,  in  whose  fresh  regard 
Weak  Bights  their  sickly  radiance  do  amend; 
The  heaven-hued  sapphire,  and  the  opal  bleud 
With  objects  manifold :  each  several  stone. 
With  wit  well  blazon'd,  smil'd,  or  made  some 

Lo !  all  these  trophies  of  affections  hot, 
Of  pensiv'd  and  subdued  desires  the  tender, 
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Nature  hath  oharg'd  me  that  I  hoard  them  not, 
But  yield  them  up  where  I  myielf  must  render; 
That  ia,  to  you,  my  origin  and  ender : 
For  these,  of  foroe,  muat  your  oblatiooa  he, 
Sinee  I  their  altar,  you  eopatron  me. 

0 !  then,  advance  of  years  tnat  phraseless  hand. 
Whose  white  weighs  down  the  airy  scale  of  praue  ; 
Take  all  these  similes  to  your  own  command, 
Hallow'd  with  sighs  that  huming  lungs  did  raise; 
What  me,  your  minister,  for  you  oheys, 
Works  under  you ;  and  to  your  audit  comes 
Their  distract  paioek  in  combined  sums. 

Lo !  this  device  was  sent  me  from  a  nun. 
Or  siMter  sanctified,  of  holiest  note ; 
Which  late  her  noble  suit  in  court  did  shun, 
Whose  rarest  havings  mode  the  blossoms^  dote : 
For  she  was  sought  by  spirits  of  richest  coat, 
Dut  kept  cold  distance,  and  did  thence  remove, 
To  spend  her  living  in  eternal  love. 

But  0,  my  sweet !  what  labour  u  't  to  leave 

The  thing  we  have  not,  mastering  what  not  strives? 

Paling*  the  place  which  did  no  form  receive ; 

Playing  patient  sports  in  unconstrained  gyves  ? 

She  that  her  fame  so  to  herself  contrives. 

The  scars  of  battle  scapeth  by  the  flight. 

And  makes  her  absence  valiant,  not  her  might. 

0,  pardon  me^  in  that  my  boast  is  true ! 
The  accident  which  brought  me  to  her  eye, 
Upon  the  moment  did  her  force  subdue, 
And  now  she  would  the  caged  cloister  fly ; 
Religious  love  put  out  religion's  eye : 
Not  to  be  tempted,  would  she  be  inmur'd,' 
And  now,  to  tempt  all,  liberty  procured. 

How  mighty  then  yoo  are,  0  hear  me  tell ! 

The  broken  bosoms  that  to  me  belong. 

Have  emptied  aU  their  fountains  in  my  well, 

And  mine  I  pour  your  ocean  all  among : 

1  strong  o'er  them,  and  you  o'er  me  being  strong. 

Must  for  your  victory  us  all  congest, 

As  compound  love  to  physio  your  cold  breast, 

My  parts  had  nower  to  eharm  a  sacred  sun. 
Who,  disciplined.  I  dieted*  in  grace, 
Believ'd  her  eyes,  when  they  t'  assail  begun, 
All  vows  and  consecrations  giving  place. 
O  most  potential  love !  vow,  bond,  nor  space, 
tn  thee  hath  neither  sting,  knot,  nor  confine, 
F<Hr  thou  art  all,  and  all  things  else  are  thine. 

When  thou  impressest,  what  are  precepts  worth 
Of  stale  example  ?    When  thou  wilt  inflame, 
How  coldly  those  impediments  stand  forth 
Of  wealth,  of  filial  fear.  law.  kindred,  fame? 
Love's  arms  are  peace,  'gainst  rule,  'gainst  sense,  'gainst 

shame ; 
And  sweetens,  in  the  suffering  pangs  it  bears. 
The  aloes  of  all  forces,  shocks,  and  fears. 


Now,  all  these  hearts  that  do  on  mine  depend. 
Feeling  it  break,  with  bleeding  groans  they  pinft; 
And  supplicant  their  sighs  to  you  extend. 
To  leave  the  battery  that  yon  make  'gainst  minoi 
Lending  soft  audience  to  my  sweet  design, 
And  credent  soul  to  that  strong-bonded  oath, 
lliat  shall  prefer  and  undertake  my  troth." 

This  said,  his  watery  eyes  he  did  dismount, 
Whose  sights  till  then  were  level'd  on- my  face; 
Each  cheek  a  river  running  from  a  fount 
With  brinish  current  downward  flowed  apace. 
0.  how  the  channel  to  the  stream  gave  grace ! 
Who,  glaz'd  with  crystal,  gate  the  glowing  rosea 
That  flame  through  water  which  their  hue  incloses 

0  father !  what  a  hell  of  witchcraft  lies 
In  the  small  orb  of  one  particular  tear ; 
But  with  the  inundation  of  the  eyes 
What  rocky  heart  to  water  will  not  wear? 
What  breast  so  cold  that  is  not  warmed  here  ? 
0*  eleft  efifect !  cold  modesty,  hot  wrath. 
Both  fire  from  hence  and  chill  extincture  hath ! 

For  lo !  his  passion,  but  an  art  of  craft, 

Even  there  resolved  my  reason  into  tean ; 

There  my  white  stole  of  chastity  I  daff'd ;        m 

Shook  off*  my  sober  guards,  and  civil  fears :       ^ 

Appear  to  him,  as  he  to  me  appears, 

All  melting;  though  our  drops  this  difference  boie^ 

His  poison'd  me,  and  mine  did  him  restore. 

In  him  a  plenitude  of  subtle  matter. 

Applied  to  cautels,  all  strange  forms  receives. 

Of  burning  bli^heis,  or  of  weeping  water. 

Or  swooning  paleness  ;  and  he  takes  and  leaves, 

In  cither's  aptness,  as  it  best  deceives 

To  blush  at  speeches  rank,  to  weep  as  woes. 

Or  to  turn  white,  and  swoon  at  tragic  shows : 

That  not  a  heart  which  in  his  level  came, 
Gould  scape  the  hail  of  his  all-hurting  aim^ 
Showing  fair  nature  is  both  kind  and  tame, 
And  veil'd  in  them,  did  win  whom  he  would  maiip 
Against  the  thing  he  sought  he  would  exclaim , 
When  he  most  burn'd  in  heart-wish'd  luxury, 
He  preach'd  pure  maid,  and  prais'd  cold  chastity. 

Thus,  merely  with  the  garment  of  a  grace 
The  naked  and  concealed  fiend  he  covered ; 
That  th'  unexperienced  gave  the  tempter  plaee, 
Which,  like  a  eherubin,  above  them  hovered. 
Who.  young  and  simple,  would  not  be  so  iover'd  ? 
Ah  me !  1  fell ;  and  yet  do  question  make. 
What  I  should  do  again  for  such  a  saxe. 

0,  that  infected  moisture  of  his  eye ! 
0,  that  false  fire,  which  in  his  cheek  so  glowed ! 
0^  that  foro'd  thunder  from  his  heart  did  fiy ! 
0,  that  sad  breath  his  spungy  lungs  bestowed ! 
O.  all  that  borrowed  motion,  seeming  owed, 
Would  yet  again  betray  the  fore-betrayed, 
And  new  pervert  a  reconciled  maid  ! 


I  Flower  of  tho  raaf  aobilltr.  *  FI&riBv :  ia  oH  ^.  Malono  mado  tho  okasft.  «  anar'd  :  in  old  td.  Maloaa  mad*  th«  •!»•■# 
«  Fxom  Ao  <|Qano,  ISIIV,  tha  proparty  of  Lofd  P.  Ecarton.  Malone'i  copy  at  Oxford  haa  "  I  diad"  for  "  and  diatad,*»  whioli  ho  aabaiitatvTi* 
Ua  aaggoatioa  of  a  oamqwodoat.    •  Or :  in  old  ad.    Maloaa  nuda  tlia  ckaof  a. 
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THE   PASSIONATE   PILGRIM. 


INTRODUCTION. 


[The  Pamionate  Pilgrime  By  W.  Shakeopeare.    At  London 

i^nted  for  W.  Jujfjranl,  and  are  to  bo  aoKl  by  W.  Leake,  at 

Ihe  Greyhound  Ui  Paulcs  Cliurohyard.    169»."    16mo.    80 

leaves. 

The  titJe-naffe  flnt  ffiven  to  the  edition  of  1612  ran  thoa: 

**  The  Paaniouate  Piltfrime.  Or  Certaine  Amorous  SonnetH, 

betweeiie  Venuji  and  Adonia,  newlv  corrected  and  anjr- 

manted.    Bv  W;  Sliak<«pere.    The  third  Etlition.    Where- 

▼nto  U  newly  added  two  Loue-Epintlei*.  the  first  from  Phria 

to  Hellen,  and  •  HeHen'e  an«>were  biclce  againe  to  Paria. 

Printed  by  W.  lajrjrard.    1618."    The  titie<pa|re  RubatJ' 

tuted  foi  the  above  ditfem  in  no  other  reapeot  but  io  (he 

omi8.«iou  of  **By  W.  Shukeapcre."] 

In  the  following  pa^ea  we  have  reprinted  "  The  Pawionate 

Pilflrrim,*'  11199,  aa  u  oume  from  the  prena  of  W.  .)Hfrganl,> 

with  the  exoeptiori  only  of  the  orthography.    Mulone  omitted 

•everal  porttnna  of  it ;  aome  beoauM  they  were  aabatantially 

repctitiona  of  poetw  contained  elMwheru,  and  othera  beatnae 

they  appeared  to  jhave  been  improperiy  ai^sijrned  to  Shake- 

apeare :  one  piece,  the  la^t  in  the  tract,  ia  not  inMerted  at  all 

in  Boaweira  edition^  althoufrh  Malone  reprinted  it  in  1780, 

and  no  reaaon  ia  fMngned  for  rejeetiiig  it.    We  have  given 

the  whole,  and  in  oar  notea  we  liave  atated  the  particular 

drcnmatancea  belonging  to  auch  pieoea,  aa  there  ia  reaaon  to 

believe  did  not  come  from  the  pen  of  our  great  dramatist. 

♦»  The  PaAaionate  Pilgrim  "  wiia  reprinted  by  W.  Jagziird,  in 

1619,  with  additiona,  and  the  fnoU  atteodiMg  the  publication 

of  the  two  impreaaiona  are  peculiar. 

In  1598,  Kiohar4  Bamfleld  put  hia  name  to  aamnll  collection 
of  prodiictiona  iii  verse,  entitled  "The  Encomion  of  Lady 
Pecnnia.**  which  (Contained  more  than  one  poem  nttribnted  to 
Bhakeapeare  io  "The  Pa^-aionate  Pilgrim j;*  1599:  the  flrat 
waa  pnnled  by  John,  and  the  laat  by  William  Jaggard. 
Boawell  aiigge»te^  that  John  Jagarard  in  1598  niiffht  nave 
stolen  Shakeapeare^a  veraea  and  attributed  them  ^>  Bamfleld ; 
but  the  anawer  to  thia  anppoaition  ia  two- fold— flrat,  that 
Bamfleld  formally>  and  in  hia  own  name,  printed  them  aa  hia 
in  1598 ;  and  oezt,  that  he  reprinted  them  under  the  aame 
drotunatanoea  in.l606t  notwithatanding  they  had  been  in  the 
mean  time  aaaigneid  to  Shake^ipeare*.  The  truth  aeema  to  be 
that  W.  Jairsrard  look  them  in  1599  from  Burnflold'a  publica- 
tion, printed  by  John  Jaggard  in  1698.  In  1618  W.  Jaggard 
went  even  more  Mdly  to  work ;  for  in  tlie  impreBa>ion  of 
"The  Paaaionate  Pilgrim"  of  that  year*,  he  not  only  re- 
peated BamfleldVpoema  of  1598,  but  included  two  of  Ovid'a 
Kpiatlea,  which  hkd  been  trauHlated  by  Thomaa  Heywnod, 
and  printed  by  him  with  hia  name  in  hia  "  Tn>ja  BritiuiHica,** 
1609.  The  epiatl?*  were  made,  with  aome  little  ambi^uitv,  to 
an^iear  in  "Th^  PaA>«ionate  Pilgrim  "  of  1619,  to  have  tieen 
alao  tho  work  of 'Shake^^peare.  When,  therefore.  Hey  wood 
pnbliahed  hia  next  work  in  1612,  he  exposed  the  wrong  that 
Lad  been  thus  doiie  to  him,  and  claimed  the  performaucea  aa 

»  It  profeow  to  be  ^VpriBted/ar  W.  Jair»aid,»»  bat  he  waspiobaUy 
the  typonranher.  and  w.  Leake  the  bookseller.  Leake  pobFuhed  aa 
edition  of  "  Veane  aad  Adonia  *'  in  1009,  eontrarr  to  what  is  stated 
MpUU. 

*  Thii  editioa  of  Bamfleld**  work  wae  nnlinowa  to  bibliocmphen 
aatil  a  eopy  of  it  wm  met  with  in  the  library  of  Lord  Francis 
Ef  erton.  Bee  the  Brideewaler  Cataloiruai  1837,  p.  91 .  It  was  not  a 
mere  repriat  of  the  editioa  of  15ft),  bat  it  was  really  "  aewly  eeiw 
rected  aad  enlarged^'  by  the  author,  as  stated  on  the  title-page ;  eo 
that  Bamfield's  attention  waa  partieularly  directed  to  the  contents  of 
his  small  voinme,  and  perhaps  to  the  manner  in  whioh  part  of  them 
had  been  s'.olen  by  W.  Jaggard  in  1509.  It  is  to  be  remarked  also 
that  John  Jaggard  was  not  concerned  in  the  secnnd  edition  of  Bam> 
fleld's  **  Eaoomion,**  as  he  had  been  in  the  fint'  it  waa  printed  by 
W.  I.  (probably  W.  Iag«:ard.  the  rery  person  who  had  committed  the 
theft  in  1599)  aad  it  was  *'  to  be  sold  by  lohn  Hodgets;*  Both 
editions  contain  the  tribute  to  Spenser.  Daniel  Drajrton.  and  Shake- 
speare :  the  lin«8  to  the  latter  would  hardly  hare  Men  reprinted  in 
1005,  if  Bamfie\l  had  snpposed  that  Shakespeare  had  in' any  way 
given  his  sanoti*  a  to  the  transference  of  two  pieces  from  the  '*  Eaco- 
mioa  **  to  "  The  PsMionate  Pilgrim." 

*  Oa  the  title  page  it  is  eailed  ''  the  third  edition,"  bat  ao  asoead 
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hia  own.    (See  the  Beprintof  "  The  Apologr  for  Actor*/  by 

the  ShakeH^teare  Society,  pp.  62  and  66.)  He  aeema  «Jeo  to 
have  taken  aiepa  agaiimt  W.  Jaggard ;  for  the  latter  cancelled 
the  title-page  of  ♦*The  Pai*aiOnate  Pilgrim,"  iei«,  whick 
contained  the  name  of  Shakeapeare,  and  aabatitatcd  another 
without  any  name,  ao  fiir  diacrediting  8hakea|ieaf«*a  ri^t  ti 
any  of  the  poeuia  the  work  contained,  although  aooKs  were 
hia  beyond  all  diaimte.  Malone'a  copy  io  the  Bodleiaa 
Library  haa  both  title-pngea. 

To  what  extent,  therefore,  we  may  aeeept  W.  Jaggmrd'i 
aaaertion  of  the  anthorahip  of  Shakeapcare  of  the  pnc-ma  in 
**  The  PamVionate  Pilffrim,^*  ia  a  qneation  of  aome  diffleuity*. 
Two  Sonneta,  with  wliieh  the  little  volume  opena,  are  con- 
tained (with  variationa,  on  which  aocouot  we  print  than 
again  here)  in  Thor(ie*a  edition  of  ^*  Shakeapeare^a  SooDeta,** 
1609:  three  other  pieoea  (ali*o  with  ehangea)  ar«  found  ia 
**  Love*a  Labour  *a  Loat/*  which  had  been  printed  the  year 
before  ^*  The  Paaaionate  Pilgrim "  originally  oame  oil  :— 
another,  and  ita  *•  anawer,"  notoriouaiy  belong  to  Marlowe 
and  Kaleigh  ^  a  aonnet,  with  aome  alight  diflhrenoefi,  had  been 
printed  m  hia  in  1596,  by  a  penpoD  of  the  DMiie  of  Grifln^ 
while  one  production  appeared  in  **£nirland^a  Helicon  **  in 
1600,  under  the  aignature  of  Ifrmfto.  Tlie  variooM  circum- 
atancea  attending  each  poem,  wherever  any  remark  aeemed 
required,  are  atated  in  our  n)t«a,  and  it  ia  not  neceaaaiy 
therefore  to  enter  farther  into  the  ou«^tioa  lere. 

It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  althongh  the  aiiniaturea  at 
the  botumi  of  the  Pngea  are  continued  throughout,  aAer  the 
poem  beffinninsTf  "Lord,  how  mine  eyea  throw  gaaea  to  the 
enat  I "  we  meet  with  a  new  and  dateleaa  titJe-pM«,  wbick 
runa  thna :— "  Sonneta  to  anndry  Notea  of  Ifoi^icke.  At 
London  Printed  for  W.  lagfnird,  and  are  to  be  aoid  by  W. 
Lenke,  at  the  Greyhound  in  Pnnlea  Churchyard.**  Hence  we 
mav  infer  that  all  the  prodnctiona  inaerted  aAer  thia  d\vl«ioa 
had  been  aet  b^  popular  compoKem :  that  aonie  of  them  iiad 
received  thia  diatmction,  evidence  haa  deaoended  to  our  day: 
we  refer  particulariy  to  the  lyrical  poem,  *'  My  flocka  fc«d 
not,**  (p.  966)  and  to  the  well-known  linea,  **  Dve  with  m«  and 
be  my  loveu*'  (p.  966)  the  air  io  which  aeenw  to  have  beeo  ee 
common,  that  it  waa  emplmed  by  Deloney  as  »  bnllAd-tune. 
See  hia  **  Strange  HUtoriea,*^  1607,  p.  28  of  the  reprint  by  ibe 
Percy  Society. 

One  object  with  W.  Jaggard  in  KlS,  when  he  republiahed 
**  The  Paaaionate  Pilgrim^'  with  anwarranlikble  additinna,  waa 
probably  Io  a  well  the  bulk  of  it;  and  ao  much  had  he  felt  thia 
want  in  1599,  that,  excepting  the  three  htat  leavca,  all  the  rent 
of  the  volume  ia  printed  on  one  aide  of  tlie  paper  only,  a  peco* 
liarity  we  do  not  reoollect  to  belong  to  any  olher  work  of  the 
time :  by  the  inaertion  of  Hey wood*a  trauabuiona  fh>Di  Ovid, 
thia  oourae  waa  rendered  unneoeaaafy  in  1612,  and  alihonffk 
the  volume  ia  atill  of  aniall  bulk,  it  waa  not  ao  int*tgntflcaDt  ia 
ita  appearance  aa  it  had  been  in  1699*.    Only  a  aipgle  copy  of 

edition  it  knewa,  altheagh  it  ia  vary  pnbable  that  it  had  kasa 

republished  in  the  interraT  between  1599  and  1619. 
•  Nicholas  Bratoa  seems  to  hare  written  his  **  PanJoaate  Shephcid,^ 


1004.  in  imiUtioB  of  the  title  and  of  the  style  of  earoe  of  the  | 
the  **  Passionate  Piigiim.*'  The  only  known  c^y  of  this  pivdwiisa 
is  in  private  hands.  It  is  rery  possible  that  a  second  edition  of  *■•  TV 
Passionate  Pilgrim  **  (that  of  m%  as  we  have  obsefvad,  ie  eallsd  *'  ^ 
third  impreesion  '*)  oame  ont  aboat  ItiOl,  and  that  oa  this  aeceaa 
Brston  was  led  to  imitate  the  title,  and  the  form  of  vene  of  eome  of 
the  pieces  in  it.  As  **  The  Pession'ate  Shepherd  **  is  a  great  cariMty 
not  beinff  even  mentioned  by  bibliographen,  aad  aa  it  ia  tlins  «^«« 
neoted  with  the  name  and  works  of  Shakespeare,  aa  exaet  oept  e( 
the  title-pai^e  may  be  acceptable  :— 


in  PassiAns 
ooneeited  Ptoems 


donate  Bhepheard,  or  The  SbepbaaHce  Lone :  aet  dewne 
to  his  BhepheardeMe  Aflaia.  With  many  excotlent 
•ms  and  pleasant  Sonaeta.  fit  for  yonna  heads  Io  pM« 


?or1 


K?: 


'P»g« 
The  pass! 

to  his 

away  idle  honrss.    London  Imprinted  by  B.  Alld<s  for  loha  Taj 
and  are  to  bee  soldo  at  his  Shop,  at  the  Tower-fliU,  aeere  the 
waikeOate.    1604.**    4ta. 

*  It  is  aa  amall  a  noetical  voinme  aa  we  remember  to  have  sera, 
excepting  a  eopy  of  George  Peele*s  *•  Tale  of  Tmv,^  which  wv 
rsprinted  im  1604,  of  the  sis^  ef  aa  iaeh  aad  a  half  high  by  aa  imm 

«— 
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th«  edition  of  1699,  we  believe,  ban  been  prefferved,  and  tbat 
b  aroonir  Capeirs  books  in  the  library  of  TVInitv  Colle^^ 
Cambridge.  No  other  copy  of  *»  The  PaAHionate  Piijirrim  **  of 
1412  has  the  twe  title -pageis  with  and  withoat  the  name  of 
6hak««peare,  bnt  that  formerly  belonging  to  Malone,  and 
beqi^eathed  bv  him,  with  so  many  other  valuable  raritiea,  to 
the  Bodleian  Library. 

*'  The  pRMioiinte  ntirrim,*^  1699,  coneludea  with  a  piece  of 
moral  satire,  **  Whilst  mm  flckle  fortune  amilM,**  Ac.,  and  we 
havA  followed  it  by  a  poem  found  only  in  a  pablioation  by 

hromi.    it  oontaini  m 
edition  in  1580.    4to. 

I  It  ii  called  '*LoTe*t  Martyr,  or  Resalin*e  Complaint  "  Of  the 
author  or  editor  nothing  ia  known  ;  but  he  ia  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Charlea  Cheater,  called  Carlo  Buffone  in  Ben  Jonaon'a  ^  Erery 
Man  ovt  of  hia  Unmoor,'*  and  raapeotiaf  whom  aeo  Naah'a  "Fleice 


Bobert  Cheater,  dated  160P.  Malone  preceded  •'  The  Phcinij 
and  the  Turtle,'^  by  the  aong  *'Take,  01  take  thone  lips 
away :"  thia  we  have  not  thought  it  netemarv  to  repeat, 
because  we  have  given  the  whole  of  it,  exactly  m  the  same 
words,  in  **  Measure  f(»r  Measure,"  Act  IV.,  8c.  1  The  first 
verse  only  is  found  in  Shakespeare,  and  the  second,  which  ie 
much  inferior,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  *J  Bloody  Brother." 
It  may  be  doubted,  therefore,  whether  Shakespeare  wrote  it, 
or,  like  Beaumout  and  Fletcher,  only  intTtMl.ttoed  pert  of  i\ 
into  his  play  as  a  popular  aong  of  the  time. . 

cnriona  variatioaa  from  the  text  of  the  fint  {  Pennileaa,**  19B3,  (Shakeaneare   Sooiety'a   reprint,  pp.  38   90)  and 

Thoma'a  *'  Anecdotea  and  Traditioaa,"  (printed  'for  the  Camden  So- 
eiety)  p.  60.  Charlea  Cheater  ia  aoTeral  timet  mentioned  by  name  in 
"  Skialetheia,"  a  collection  of  Epi|rrama  and  Saiirea,  by  E.  Ouilpi« 
prinud  in  1506,  aa  well  aa  in  "  Ulyaaoa  npoa  Ajex,"  16M. 


When  my  lore  swears  that  she  is  made  of  truth 
I  do  believe  her,  though  I  know  she  lies, 
That  she  might  think  me  some  untutor'd  youth 
Unskilful  in  the  world's  false  forgeries. 
Thus  vainly  thinking  that  she  thinks  me  young, 
Although  I  know  my  years  be  past  the  best, 
1  smiling  credit  her  false  speaking  tongue, 
Out-facing  faults  in  love  with  love's  ill  rest. 
But  wherefore  says  my  love  that  she  is  young  7 
And  wherefore  say  not  I  that  I  am  old  ? 
0 !  love's  beet  habit  is  a  soothing  tongue, 
And  age,  in  love,  loves  not  to  have  ye^s  told. 
Therefore  I  '11  lie  with  love,  and  love  with  me. 
Since  that  our  faults  in  love  thus  smother'd  be. 


Two  loves  I  have  of  comfort  and  despair, 
Which  like  two  spirits  do  suggest  me  still : 
The  better  angel  is  a  man,  right  fair, 
The  worsor  spirit  a  woman,  colour'd  ill. 
To  win  me  soon  to  hell,  my  female  evil 
Tempteth  my  better  angel  from  my  side. 
And  would  corrupt  a  saint  to  be  a  devil, 
Wooing  his  purity  with  her  fair  pride : 
And  whether  that  my  angel  be  turn'd  fiend. 
Suspect  I  may,  bnt  not  directly  tell ; 
For  being  both  to  me,  both  to  each  friend, 
I  guess  one  angel  in  another's  hell. 
The  truth  I  shall  not  know,  but  live  in  doubt, 
Till  my  bad  angel  fire  my  good  one  out. 


III.« 
Did  not  the  heavenly  rfaetorick  of  thine  eye, 
'Gainst  whom  the  world  could  not  hold  argument, 
Persuade  my  heart  to  this  false  perjury  ? 
Vows  for  thee  broke  deserve  not  punishment. 
A  woman  I  forswore ;  but  I  will  prove, 
Thoo  being  a  goddess.  I  fonwore  not  thee : 
My  vow  was  earthly,  thou  a  heavenly  love ; 
Thy  grace  being  gain'd  cures  all  disgrace  in  me. 
My  vow  was  breath,  and  breath  a  vapour  is : 
Then  thou  fair  sun,  that  on  this  earth  dost  shine, 
Exhale  this  vapour  now ;  in  thee  it  ia : 
If  broken,  then  it  is  no  fault  of  mine. 
If  by  me  broke,  what  fool  is  not  so  wise 
To  break  an  oath,  to  win  a  paradise  ? 


IV.  t 

Sweet  Gytherea,  sitting  by  a  brook. 
With  young  Adonis,  lovely,  fresh  and  green, 
Did  court  the  lad  with  many  a  lovely  ^ook. 
Such  looks  as  none  could  look  but  beauty's  queen. 
She  told  him  stories  to  delight  his  ear  i 
She  show'd  him  favours  to  allure  his  eye : 
To  win  his  heart,  she  touch'd  him  here  and  there 
Touches  so  soft  still  conquer  chastity.  \  ^ 

But  whether  unripe  years  did  want  conceit,  "^ 

Or  he  refus'd  to  take  her  figuHd*  proffqr, 
The  tender  nibbler  would  not  touch  the  bait. 
But  smile  and  jest  at  every  gentle  offer : 
Then,  fell  she  on  her  back,  fair  queen,  and  toward : 
He  rose  and  ran  away ;  ah,  fool  too  froward ! 

V.» 
Jf  love  make  me  forsworn,  how  shall  I  swear  to  love  T 
0 !  never  faith  oould  hold,  if  not  to  beauty  vow'd  : 
Though  to  myself  forsworn,  to  thee  I  'U  constant  prove , 
Those  thoughts,  to  me  like  oaks,  to  thee  like  oiien 

bow'd. 
Study  his  bias  leaves,  and  makes  his  book  thine  eyes. 
Where  all  those  pleasures  live,  that  art  can  comprehend. 
If  knowledge  be  the  mark,  to  know  thee  shall  suffice ; 
Well  learned  is  that  tongue  that  well  can  thee  com- 
mend; 
All  ignorant  that  soul  that  sees  thee  without  wonder, 
Which  is  to  me  some  praise,  that  I  thy  parts  admire : 
Thine  eye  Jove's  lightning  seems,  thy  voice  his  dread« 

ful  thunder, 
Which  (not  to  anger  bent)  is  music  and  sweet  fire. 
Celestial  as  thou  art,  0 !  do  not  love  that  wrong, 
To  sing  the  heavens'  praise  with  such  an  earthlf 
tongue. 

VI. 
Scarce  had  the  sun  dried  up  the  dewy  mom. 
And  scarce  the  herd  gone  to  the  hedge  for  shade. 
When  Gytherea,  all  in  love  forlorn, 
A  longing  tarriance  for  Adonis  made. 
Under  an  osier  growing  by  a  brook, 
A  brook,  where  Aden  us'd  to  cool  his  spleen : 
Hot  was  the  day ;  she  hotter  that  did  look 
For  his  approadi,  that  often  there  had  been. 
Anon  he  comes,  and  throws  his  mantle  by. 
And  stood  stark  naked  on  the  brook's  green  bnm ; 
The  sun  look'd  on  the  world  with  glorious  eye, 
Yet  not  so  wistly  as  thia  que^  on  him : 


>  Thia  aonnet  ia  anhaUntially  the  aame  aa  Sonnet  oxxxriii.  in  the  qnarto  pnbliahed  by  Thorpe,  in  1000.  >  Tkia  aonnot  la  alio  {lolodel 
Ib  the  collection  of  1600,  (Sonnet  oxV}r.)  bnt  with  lome  Terbal  Tariationa.  '  Thia  aonnet  ia  foand  in  *^  Lore^a  Laboer  ^a  Loat,"  bet  with 
aome  alii^ht  Tariationa,  pnbliahed  in  1908.  «  We  may  anapect,  notwithatandin^  the  oononnenee  of  the  two  ancient  editiona  in  oir  text. 
that  the  tme  readina  waa  tugar^d^  the  loAg  »  haying  been,  aa  in  other  plaeea,  miitakta  for  the  letter  /.  •  Thia  poefn,  with  TariaUoaa,  ii 
read  by  Si;  Nathaniel,  ia  '*  Lore'a  LabonrTi  Loet  '* 
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He.  irpying  her,  bonne'd  in,  whereat  he  stood : 
0  JoTe !  qaoth  she,  why  was  not  I  a  flood  ? 

VII. 

Pair  is  my  loTe,  bnt  not  so  fair  as  fickle, 

Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  uor  trusty; 

Brighter  than  glass,  and  yet,  as  glass  is,  brittle, 

Softer  than  wax,  and  yet  as  iron  rusty : 
A  lily  pale,  with  daniaak  dye  to  grace  her. 
None  fairer,  nor  none  falser  to  deface  her. 

Her  lips  to  mine  how  often  hath  she  joined, 
Between  each  kiss  her  oaths  of  true  love  swearing  ! 
How  many  tales  to  please  me  hath  she  coined. 
Dreading  my  love,  the  loss  whereof  still  fearing ! 
Yet  in  the  midst  of  all  her  pure  pretestings. 
Her  faith,  her  oaths,  her  tears,  and  all  were  jestings. 

She  bum'd  with  love,  as  straw  with  fire  flameth ; 
She  burnM  out  love,  as  soon  as  straw  out  bumeth  : 
She  fram'd  the  love,  and  yet  she  foil'd  the  framing ; 
She  bade  love  last,  and  yet  she  fell  a  turning. 

Was  this  a  lover,  or  a  lecher  whether? 

Bad  in  the  best,  though  excellent  in  neither. 

YUi} 
If  music  and  sweet  poetry  agree, 
As  they  must  needs,  the  sister  and  the  brother, 
Theo.  must  the  love  be  great  twixt  thee  and  me 
Because  thou  lov'st  the  one,  and  I  the  other. 
Douland  to  thee  is  dear,  whose  heavenly  touch 
Upon  the  lute  doth  ravish  human  sense : 
Spenser  to  me,  whose  deep  conceit  is  such, 
Ai  passing  all  conceit  needs  no  defence. 
Thou  lov'st  to  hear  the  sweet  melodious  sound 
That  PhcBbus'  lute  (the  queen  of  masic)  makes ; 
And  1  in  deep  delight  am  chiefly  drown'd 
Whenas  himself  to  singing  he  betakes. 
One  god  is  god  of  both,  as  poets  feign. 
One  knight  loves  both,  and  both  in  thee  remain. 

IX 

Fair  was  the  mom,  when  the  fair  queen  of  love,* 

•        •♦♦•••♦ 

Paler  for  sorrow  than  her  milk-white  dove. 
For  Aden's  sake,  a  youngster  proud  and  wild ; 
Her  stand  she  takes  upon  a  steep  up  hill : 
Anon  Adonis  comes  with  horn  and  hounds ; 
She  silly  queen,  with  more  than  love's  good  will, 
Forbade  the  boy  he  should  not  pass  those  grounds. 
Once,  (quoth  she)  did  I  see  a  fair  sweet  youth 
Here  in  these  brakes  deep-wounded  with  a  boar. 
Deep  in  the  thigh,  a  spectacle  of  ruth ! 
See,  in  my  thigh,  (quoth  she,)  here  was  the  sore. 
She  showed  hers ;  he  saw  more  wounds  than  one, 
And  blushing  fled,  and  left  her  all  alone. 


I  weep  for  thee,  and  yet  no  cause  I  have ; 

For  why  ?  thou  left'st  me  nothing  in  thy  will. 

And  yet  then  lefl'st  me  more  than  I  did  crave; 

For  why  ?  I  craved  nothing  of  thee  still : 
0  yes,  (dear  friend,)  I  ptu^on  crave  of  thee  • 
Thy  discontent  thou  didst  bequeath  to  me. 

Xl.»  .      ' 

Venus  with  Adonis  sitting  by  her, 

Under  a  myrtle  shade,  began  to  woo  him :  . 

She  told  the  youngling  how  god  Mars  did  try  her, 

And  as  he  fell  to  her,  she  fell  to  him.* 

Even  thus,  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  embrae^d  me ; 

And  then  she  clippM  Adonis  in  her  arms ; 

Even  thus,  (quoth  she)  the  warlike  god  unlae'd  ms^ 

As  if  the  boy  should  use  like  loving  charms : 

Even  thus,  (quoth  she)  he  seized  on  my  lipa, 

And  with  her  lips  on  his  did  act  the  seizure ; 

And  as  she  fetched  breath,  away  he  skips, 

And  would  not  take  her  meaning,  nor  her  plearaie 

Ah  !  that  I  had  my  lady  at  this  bay. 

To  kiss  and  clip  me  till  I  ran  away ! 

xn. 

Crabbed  age  and  youth 

Cannot  live  together ; 
Touth  is  full  of  pleasance, 

Age  is  full  of  care  : 
Touth  like  summer  mom, 

Age  like  winter  weather ; 
Touth  like  summer  brave, 

Age  like  winter  bare. 
Touth  is  full  of  sport, 
Age's  breath  is  short ; 

Youth'  is  nimble,  age  is  lame : 
Youth  is  hot  aud  bold. 
Age  is  weak  and  cold ; 

Youth  is  wild,  and  age  is  tame. 
Age,  I  do  abhor  thee. 
Youth,  I  do  adore  thee; 

0,  my  love,  my  love  is  young ! 
Age,  I  do  defy  thee ; 
0,  sweet  shepherd  !  hie  thee. 

For  methinks  thou  stay'st  too  kmg. 

XIII. 

Beauty  is  but  a  vain  and  doubtful  good, 

A  shining  gloss  that  fadeth  suddenly; 

A  flower  that  dies,  when  first  it  'gins  to  bud ; 

A  brittle  gla«8,  that 's  broken  presently : 
A  doubtful  good,  a  gloss,  a  glars,  a  flower, 
Lost,  faded,  broken,  dead  within  an  hour. 

And  as  goods  lost  are  aeld  or  never  found, 

As  faded  gloss  no  rubbing  will  refresh ; 

As  fiowers  dead  lie  wither'd  on  the  gronnd, 

As  broken  glass  no  cement  can  redreae ; 
So  beauty  blemish'd  once,  for  ever  lost, 
In  spite  of  physic,  painting,  pain,  and 

XIV. 
Good  night,  good  rest.    Ah !  neither  be  my  share . 
She  bade  gocd  night,  that  kept  my  rest  away ; 
And  daflTM  me  to  a  cabin  hang'd  with  care, 
To  descant  on  the  doubts  of  my  decay. 

Farewell,  quoth  she,  and  come  again  to-merrow? 

Fare  well  I  could  not,  for  I  supp'd  with  aomw. 


Sweet  rose,  fair  flower,  untimely  pluckM,  soon  faded, 
Pluck'd  in  the  bud,  and  faded  in  the  spring ! 
Bright  orient  pearl,  alack !  too  timely- shaded. 
Fair  creature,  kill'd  too  soon  by  death's  sharp  sting ! 

Like  a  green  plum  that  hangs  upon  a  tree, 

And  falls,  (through  wind)  before  the  fall  should  be. 

>  Thii  poem  wu  ]mblUh«d  in  1506,  in  Hiehud  Barnfleld*!  "  Eneoimon  of  La^dy  PMvnia.**  Tb«nii  Uttk  dovVt  that  it  is  hi*  fva^v. 
•otwithtUndiag  it  appMrad  in  tha  *'  FaMionata  Pilgrim,''  IfiOO ;  and  it  waa  reprinted  as  Baraflald'a  in  tha  naw  adition  «f  hia  ^  Eaawjan. 
in  1005.  *  Tha  next  Una  is  lost.  *  This  sonnat,  with  enasidanbla  Tariationa.  is  tha  third  in  a  oollaotion  of  aaTantT»twoa»aaatB,  ptabliahsl 
in  1596,  nndar  tha  title  of  *'  Fidesia,**  with  tha  name  of  B.  Oriffin,  as  tha  author.  A  ayllabie  dafoot  in  tha  ant  line  ia  tbava  mMdiad  W 
the  insertioa  of  "  yoiing"  before  "Adonis."  A  manuscript  of  tha  time,  now  befara  ns,  is  withofat  tha  apitlMt,  and  has  tha  initiab  W.  S 
at  the  end.  *  The  line  lo  stands  in  both  editions  of  "  Tha  Pasaionata  Pilgrim,"  and  in  tha  aoMtamnocaaaoua  maataeiipt:  hnt  im  Goiin^i 
•Fidessa,'*  it  is  :  And  aa  ha  faU  tohar,  aa  faU  she  to  him. 
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Yet  at  my  parting  sweetly  did  she  smiley 
In  scorn  or  friendship,  nill  I  oonstme  whether : 
'T  may  he,  she  joy'd  to  jest  at  my  exile, 
'T  may. he,  again  to  make  me  wander  thither; 
"Wander,"  a  word  for  shadows  like  thyself 
As  take  the  pain,  bat  oannot  pluck  the  pelf. 

XV. 

Lord,  how  mine  eyes  throw  gaiee  to  the  east  t 
My  heart  doth  charge  the  watch,  the  morning  rise 
Doth  cite  each  moving  sense  from  idle  rest. 
Not  daring  trust  the  office  of  mine  eyes, 
While  Philomela  sits  and  sings,  I  sit  and  mark, 
And  wish  her  lays  were  tuned  like  the  lark ; 

For  she  doth  welcome  day-light  with  her  ditty, 
And  drives  away  dark  dismiU-dreaming  night : 
The  night  so  paek'd,  I  post  unto  my  pretty; 
Heart  hath  his  hope,  and  eyes  their  wished  sight ; 

Sorrow  chang'd  to  solace,  solace  mix'd  with  sorrow; 

For  why?  she  sigh'd,  and  hade  me  come  to-morrow. 

Were  I  with  her,  the  night  would  post  too  soon ; 

But  now  are  minutes  added  to  the  hours ; 

To  spite  me  now,  each  minute  seems  a  moon;* 

Yet  not  for  me,  shine  sun  to  succour  flowers  ! 
Pack  night,  peep  day,  good  day,  of  night  now  borrow: 
Short,  night,  to-night,  and  length  thyself  to-moirow. 

XVI.» 
It  was  a  lording's  daughter. 
The  fairest  one  of  three, 
That  liked  of  her  master 
As  well  as  well  might  be, 
Till  looking  on  an  EnglishmaUi 
The  fairest  that  eye  could  see, 
Her  fancy  fell  a  turning. 

Long  was  the  combat  doubtful, 
That  love  with  love  did  ftght, 
To  leave  the  master  loveless, 
Or  kill  the  gallant  knight : 
To  put  in  pnuHice  either, 
Alas !  it  was  a  spite 
Unto  the  silly  damsel. 

But  one  must  be  refused, 
More  mickle  was  the  pain, 
That  nothing  could  be  used, 
To  turn  them  both  to  gain ; 
For  of  the  two  the  trusty  kmght 
Was  wounded  with  disdain : 
Alas  !  she  oould  not  help  it. 

Thus  art  with  arms  contending 
Was  victor  of  the  day. 
Which  by  a  gift  of  learning 
Did  bear  the  maid  away ; 
Then  lullaby,  the  learned  man 
Hath  got  the  lady  gay : 
For  now  my  song  is  ended. 


t  aa  hour:  in  eld  4^ 

PftMionata  Pil^m,«>  1500,  ealled  < 


XVIP. 
On  a  day  (alack  the  day  !) 
Love,  whose  month  was  ever  May, 
Spied  a  blossom  passing  fair, 
Playing  in  the  wanton  air : 
Through  the  velvet  leaves  the  wind, 
All  unseen,  'gan  psasage  .find ; 
That  the  lover  (sick  to  death) 
Wish'd  himself  the  heaven^s  breath. 
Air  (quoth  he)  thy  cheeks  may  blow ; 
Air,  would  I  might  triumph  so  ! 
But,  alas !  my  hand  hath  sworn 
Ne'er  to  pluck  thee  from  thy  thorn: 
Vow,  alack !  for  youth  unmeet : 
Youth,  so  apt  to  pluck  a  sweet. 
Thou  for  whom  Jove  would  swear 
Juno  but  an  Ethiop  were ; 
And  deny  himself  for  Jove, 
Turning  mortal  for  thy  love. 


xvni.* 

My  flocks  feed  not, 
My  ewes  breed  not, 
My  rams  speed  not. 

All  is  amiss : 
Love  is  dying,* 
Faith's  defying. 
Heart's  denying,' 

Causer  of  this. 
All  my  merry  jigs  sre  quite  forgot, 
All  my  lady's  love  is  lost  (God  wot) : 
Where  her  faith  was  firmly  fix'd  in  lore, 
There  a  nay  is  plac'd  without  remove. 
One  silly  cross 
Wrought  all  my  loss : 

0  frowning  Fortune,  cursed,  fickle  dama  I 
For  now  I  see 
Inconstancy 

More  in  women  than  in  men  remain. 


In  black  mourn  I, 
All  fears  scorn  f , 
Love  hath  forlorn  me. 

Living  in  thrall : 
Heart  is  bleeding. 
All  help  needing, 
0  cruel  speeding ! 
Fraughted  with  gall ! 
My  shepherd's  pipe  can  sound  no  deal,* 
My  wether's  bell  rings  doleful  knell ; 
My  curtail  dog  that  wonC^to  have  play'd, 
Plays  not  at  all,  but  seems  afraid ; 
My  sighs  so  deep*, 
Procure  to  weep. 

In  howling- wise,  to  see  my  doleful  plight 
How  sighs  resound 
Through  heartless  ground. 

Like  a  thousand  vanquish'd  men  in  bloody 
fight! 


of  MMtA. 


StMTtnt  mado  th«  ehuif*  t  w—  hMifing  tli«  l 

»,  ealled  "  SoBneti  to  •nndgj  Notos  of  Huio.'*     As  the  ngnatunt  of  the  para  ran  oa  tl*  vaghont  t 
Tolome,  we  hare  eentinned  to  mark  the  poeme  hj  aamarale,  in  the  eider  In  which  they  wen^rinted.     '  This  poem,  •  a  mere  eomjlelt 


>  This  i«  the  (Int  piece  la  the  diTidon  of  **  The 


■tate,  and  with  the  addition  of  two  linoe  onlf  found  there, 


«,  may  be  aeen  in  "  Lore*!  Laboar  'a  Loat.'^    The  poem  ia  alao  printed  in  "  Bn^ 
pnbliahed  in  1600,  (reprinted  in  1814,)  where  "  W.  Bhakeapeare'^  ia  appended  toi^ 


land^B  Helicon,"  (aign.  H.)  a  miieellanT  of  poetrr.  lint  i , ,__, ., 

•  In  ''England'a  Helicon,"  1000.  tbia  poem  immediately  foUowa  '*  On  a  day  (ataek  the  day!)"  but  it  ia  there  entitled,  ''The  nnknowa 
Bhepherd^fl  Complaint,"  and  it  ia  anbwribed  Ignoto.  Hence,  we  may  anppoaa  that  the  eompiler  of  that  eoUeetion  knew  that  it  waa  not  by 
Bhakeapeara,  althongh  it  had  been  attribnted  to  him  in  "The  PaaaionaU  Pilgrim,"  of  the  year  preeeaiag .  It  had  appeared  anonymonaly, 
with  the  mnaio.  in  1507,  in  a  collection  of  Madrigala,  by  Thomaa  Weelkea.  *  Love^a  denying :  in  'ySngland'a  Helicon.**  •  Heart's 
leeying :  in  '*  Englaad'a  Helicon.'*  f  Part.  •  Both  editioaa  of  "  The  Faaaionato  Pilgrim,^  hare  Wtk  fo  Jfy,  whish  last  not  only  is 
m^cmtaaj  for  the  sense,  bnt  is  eonflnned  aa  the  true  reading  by  Weelkee'  Hadrigala,  1907* 
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Clear  wells  spring  not, 
Sweet  birds  sing  not, 
Green  plants  bring  not 

Forth  their  dye  ;* 
Herds  stand  weeping, 
Flocks  all  sleeping, 
N>nnphs  back  peeping 

Fearfully: 
All  our  pleasure  known  to  us  poor  swains, 
All  our  merry  meetings  on  the  plains, 
All  our  evening  sport  ftorn  us  is  fled ; 
All  our  love  is  lost,  for  love  is  dead. 
Farewell,  sweet  lass,* 
Thy  like  ne'er  was 

For  a  sweet  content,  the  cause  of  all  my  moan' 
Poor  Coridon 
Must  live  alone, 

Other  help  for  him  I  see  that  there  is  none. 

XIX.* 
When  as  thme  eye  hath  chose  the  dame, 
And  stall'd  the  deer  that  thou  shouldst  strike. 
Let  reason  rule  things  worthy  blame, 
As  well  as  partial  fancy  like : 

Take  counsel  of  some  wiser  head, 

Neither  too  young,  nor  yet  unwed. 

And  when  thou  com'st  thy  tale  to  tell, 
Smooth  not  thy  tongue  with  filed  talk, 
Lest  she  some  subtle  practice  smell ; 
A  cripple  soon  can  find  a  halt : 

But  plainly  say  thou  lov'st  her  well, 

And  set  thy  person  forth  to  sell.* 

What  though  her  frowning  brows  be  bent, 

Her  cloudy  looks  will  clear  ere  night ; 

And  then  too  late  she  will  repent 

That  thus  dissembled  her  delight ; 
And  twice  desire,  ere  it  be  day, 
That  which  with  scorn  she  put  away. 

What  though  she  strive  to  try  her  strength, 
And  ban  and  brawl,  and  say  thee  nay. 
Her  feeble  force  will  yield  at  length, 
When  craft  hath  taught  her  thus  to  say,-~ 

^^  Had  women  been  so  strong  as  men, 

In  faith  you  had  not  had  it  then." 

And  to  her  will  frame  all  thy  ways ; 
Spare  not  to  spend,  and  chiefly  there 
Where  thy  desert  may  merit  praise, 
By  ringing  in  thy  lady's  ear : 

The  strongest  castle,  tower,  and  town, 

The  golden  bullet  beats  it  down. 


Server  always  with  assured  trqst. 
And  in  thy  suit  be  humble,  true; 
Unless  thy  lady  prove  unjust, 
Seek  never  thou  to  choose  a  new. 
When  time  shall  serve,  be  thov  doI  tXmdk 
To  profier,  though  she  put  thee  ba^ 

The  wiles  and  guiles  that  women  work, 
Dissembled  with  an  outward  show. 
The  tricks  and  toys  that  in  them  lurk, 
The  cock  that  treads  them  shall  not  Imow. 
Have  you  not  heard  it  said  full  ofl, 
A  woman's  nay  doth  stand  for  nought? 

Think,  women  still  to  strive  with  men 
To  sin,  and  never  for  to  saint : 
There  is  no  heaven ;  be  holy  then, 
When  time  with  as;e  shall  them  attaint. 
Were  kisses  all  the  joys  in  bed. 
One  woman  would  another  wed. 

But  soft  !  enough, — ^too  much,  I  fear; 
Lest  that  my  mistress  hear  my  song, 
She  will  not  stick  to  warm  my  ear*, 
To  teach  my  tongue  to  be  so  long: 
Yet  "^ill  she  blush,  here  be  it  said, 
To  hear  her  secrets  so  bewray'd. 

XX.» 

Live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 
And  we  will  all  the  pleasures  pnnre, 
That  hills  and  valleys,  dales  and  fieida. 
And  the  craggy  mountain  yields. 

There  will  we  sit  upon  the  rocks. 
And  see  the  shephenis  feed  their  flocks 
By  shallow  rivers,  to  whose  falls 
Melodious  birds  sing  madrigals. 

There  will  I  make  thee  a  bed  of  roaee, 
With  a  thousand  fragrant  posies ; 
A  cap  of  flowers,  and  a  kirtle 
lEmbroider'd  all  with  leaves  of  myrtle. 

N 

A  belt  oi  straw  and  ivy  bud«, 
With  coral  clasps  and  amber  studs ; 
And  if  these  pleasures  may  thee  move, 
Then,  live  with  me  and  be  my  love. 

love's  answer. 

If  that  the  world  and  love  were  young, 
And  truth  in  every  shepherd's  tongue, 
These  pretty  pleasures  might  me  move, 
To  live  with  thee  and  be  thy  love. 


1  So  both  oditioiM  of  <*  Tlio  Faaaionato  Pilcrim,**  aad  **  Engluid'i  HolicoB.**    Halono  preferred  thopaaeago  u  it  studa  is  Waattn^  Hal 
ricala: 

«  Lovd  Mia  riar  not 
Choerfully.'^ 
•  *  The  PaMionate  Pilfninif*^  and  "Enflend^Halicon,"  both  hara  l<tve  for  /««,  which  the  rhyme  ahowa  to  be  the  trao  readtag .  » it 
■landa  in  Weelkea'  Madrigals,  1597.  >  So  "Bncland^a  Heiicoa"  and  Weelhea'  Madngala  :  "The  Paaaionato  Pil^m,**  15M.  has  v^  ?« 
moan.  *  In  aome  modem  editions,  the  stanzas  of  this  poem  hare  been  giTen  in  an  order  different  to  that  in  vhieh  they  stand  ia  **Th9 
Passionate  PilKrim,**  1500 :  to  that  order  wa  reatore  them^  and  that  text  we  follow,  excaptin|f  where  it  is  erideatly  oomivc.  Tha  Ii»«.  **  As 
well  as  partial  fancy  like."  we  hare  corrected  by  a  mannacript  of  the  time.  The  edition  of  1200  raada :  "  As  wall  aa  fiaaey  partr  s.1 
might,"  which  is  decidedly  wrong.  Malone  anbstitnted  '*  Ah  well  aa  fanoy,  partial  tilM.*^  Tha  mannsoript  by  which  we  hare  conedad 
the  fourth  linb  of  tha  stanaa  a^  girea  the  two  last  lines  of  it  thus  : — 

**  Ask  eoonsel  of  soma  other  head. 
Neither  nnwiae  nor  yet  nnwed.*' 
Bnt  no  change  ftnm  the  old  printed  copy  ia  here  necessary.    In  tha  mannseript  the  whole  haa  8hakaapeare*a  initlala  at  tka  aad.     *  8e  the 
manuscript  in  our  poaaession,  and  another  that  Malone  uaed  :  the  old  eopiea  read,  with  obrioua  oormptioB, 

"And  set  ker  person  forth  to  m/«." 


•  Flo  the  manuscript  in  our  possessi( 
poem,  hete  incomplete,  and  what  i 
They  belong  to  Chi 


ion  :  *' The  Pasaionate  Pilgrim,"  IfiOO,  has  it,    "She  will  ant  atiek  to  round  me  oath* 


»Tk» 


Icte,  and  what  ia  called  **  Lore's  Answer."  atill  mora  imperfect,  may  be  seen  at  length  in  "Percy's  Reliqucs,**  Vol  I 
ristopher  Marlowe  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  :  the  first  Is  assigned  br  name  to  Marlowe,  in  "Bnglaad'a  Helwen,**  ISOB, 

Sign  A  2)  and  the  last  appears  in  the  same  collection,  under  the  name  of  /gnoto,  which  was  a  airnature  aometimaa  adopted  by  Sir  Wa.*ttr 
aleigh.    They  are,  beaidea.  assigned  to  both  these  authon  in  Waltoa'a  "  Aaeler,*'  (p.  140,  edit.  ISOS)  aader  the  HUeaef  ^Theail»> 
niaid^soag,"  and  <'TheMiik.maid*aMother'aaaawer.»  -•     i    u-     .  i 
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Ai  it  fell  upon  a  day 

In  the  merry  month  of  May, 

Sitting  in  a  pleasant  shade, 

Which  a  grove  of  myrtles  made. 

Beasts  did  leap  and  birds  did  sing^ 

Trees  did  grow  and  plants  did  spring; 

Every  thing  did  banish  moan, 

Save  the  nightingale  alone  : 

She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 

Lean'd  her  breast  up-till  a  thorn, 

And  there  sung  the  dolefulPst  ditty 

That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 

Fie,  fie.  fie !  now  would  she  ory; 

Tereu,  Tereu  !  by  and  by ; 

That  to  hear  her  so  complain 

Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain, 

For  her  griefs,  so  lively  shown. 

Made  me  think  upon  mine  own. 

Ah  !  thought  I,  thou  moum'st  in  vain, 

None  takes  pity  on  thy  pain  : 

Senseless  trees  they  cannot  hear  thee. 

Ruthless  bears  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 

King  Pandion  he  is  dead, 

All  thy  friends  are  lapp'd  in  lead| 

An  thy  fellow  birds  do  sing, 

Careless  of  thy  sorrowing*. 

XXIL* 

Whilst  as  fickle  fortune  smil'd. 

Thou  and  I  were  both  beguil'd : 

Every  one  that  flatters  thee 

Is  no  friend  in  misery. 

Words  are  easy,  like  the  wind ; 

Faithful  friends  are  hard  to  find : 

Every  man  will  be  thy  friend. 

Whilst  thou  hast  wherewith  to  spend; 

But  if  store  of  crowns  be  scant, 

No  man  will  supply  thy  want. 

If  that  one  be  prodigal, 

Bountiful  they  will  him  call, 

And  with  such  like  fiattering, 

Pity  but  he  were  a  king. 

If  he  be  addict  to  vice, 

Quickly  him  they  will  entice: 

If  to  women  he  be  bent, 

They  have  him  at  commandement ; 

But  if  fortune  once  do  frown. 

Then,  farewell  his  great  renown : 

They  that  fawn'd  on  him  before 

Use  his  company  no  more. 

He  that  is  thy  friend  indeed 

He  will  help  thee  in  thy  need : 

If  thou  sorrow,  he  will  weep; 

If  thou  wake,  he  cannot  sleep : 

Thus  of  every  grief  in  heart. 

He  with  thee  does  bear  a  part. 

These  are  certain  signs  to  know 

Faithful  friend  from  flattering  foe. 


THS  PHSNIZ  AND  TURTLB.^ 

Let  the  bird  of  loudest  lay, 

On  the  sole  Arabian  tree. 

Herald  sad  and  trumpet  be. 

To  whose  sound  chaste  wings  obey. 

But  thou  shriekiBg  harbinger, 
Foul  pre-currer  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. 

From  this  session  interdict 
Every  fowl  of  tyrant  wing. 
Save  the  eagle,  feather'd  king: 
Keep  the  obsequy  so  strict. 

Let  the  priest  in  surplice  whita| 
That  defunctive  music  can. 
Be  the  death-divining  swan. 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

And  thou,  treble-dated  crow. 
That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shalt  thou  go. 

Here  the  anthem  doth  commence : 
Love  and  couKtancy  is  dead ; 
Phoenix  and  the  turtle  fled 
In  a  mutual  flame  from  henoe. 

So  they  loVd,  as  love  in  twain 
Had  the  essence  but  in  one ; 
Two  distincts,  division  none 
Number  there  in  love  wi 


Hearts  remote,  yet  not  asunder, 
Distance,  and  no  space  was  seen 
'Twixt  the  turtle  and  his  queen: 
But  in  them  it  were  a  wonder. 

So  between  them  love  did  shine, 
That  the  turtle  saw  his  right 
Flaming  in  the  Phoenix'  sight : 
Either  was  the  other's  mine. 

Property  was  thus  appall'd, 
That  the  self  was  not  the  same; 
Single  nature's  double  name 
Neither  two  nor  one  was  call'd. 

Reason,  in  itself  confounded. 
Saw  division  grow  together ; 
To  themselves  yet  either  neither. 
Simple  were  so  well  compounded; 

That  it  cry'd,  bow  true  a  twain 
Seemeth  this  concordant  one  * 
Love  hath  reason,  reason  none, 
If  what  parts  can  so  remain. 


ThU  poem  {■  oonteined  in  R.  Baitifi«ia*i  "Eneomion  of  haAr  PoonBift,'*  1508.     It  ii  alao  infer^^d  la  ^'Eafland^s  Holieon,"  lOOl^ 
Jl.  2)  nnd«r  th«  sifrnatiire  of  Tfmoto  ;  bat  m  Barafiald  i«print«d  it  m  hit,  im  1605,  th«rs  oaa  b«  littU  doubt  tluit  ho  wu  tho  author  of  It. 

•  "  Kiigl*nd'i  Holioon»' here  «ddo  this  ooaplot :—       ^,^  *..,... 

"  Etob  m.  poor  bird,  like  theo, 
Nono  aliTo  will  pity  mo.'* 

*  Thia  18  tho  lart  poem  In  **  Tho  PudonaU  Pilgrim,**  1509.  It  ii  a  ooMrato  prodnotiom,  both  in  raljoet  uid  plaoo,  with  adiritioa  botwoom 
It  aad  Barnfiold*!  poem,  whioh  praeedet  it :  Beverthalon  thoy  horo  boon  ineautiooBly  eoaplod  i«  lomo  modorn  editions.  «  Thii  poem  ie 
wiattd,  as  we  hare  firen  it,  with  the  name  of  Shakoapeare,  in  Robert  Choster'a  "  LoTe*a  Martyr,  or  Roaalia'a  Complaint.'*  1001.  It  ocean 
near  the  end,  among  vbnt  aio  called  on  the  title-page,  '*  new  Compoaitiona  of  aereral  modern  Writeia,  whooe  namea  an  mbeeribed  to  theif 
aoToral  Worka.'* 
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*  Whereupon  it  made  this  thiene, 
To  the  Fhcenix  and  the  dove, 
Co-aapremes  and  atan  of  love, 
As  ohorua  to  their  tragic  scene. 

THRKV06. 

Beauty,  truth,  and  rarity, 
Grace  in  all  simplicity, 
Here  inolos'd  in  cinders  lie. 

Death  is  now  the  Phoanix'  nest; 
And  the  turtle's  loyal  breast 
To  eternity  doth  rest. 


Leaving  no  posterity: 
'T  was  not  tiieir  infirmity, 
It  was  married  chastity. 

Truth  may  seem,  but  cannot  be; 
Beauty  brag,  but 't  is  not  she ;     \ 
Truth  and  beauty  buried  be. 

To  this  urn  let  those  repair 

That  are  either  true  or  fair ; 

For  these  dead  binls  sigh  a  prayer. 


THl  XNB« 


\\^: 
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